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low tariffs. Its inducements are such as appertain to anew and unex- | 4 of section 9 of article 1 of the Constitution of the United States isin 


hausted country, and to free institutions, which invite the lowest forms 
of humanity to tread the highway to wealth and honor on equal terms 
with every other American citizen. This is the star which shines on 
the oppressed and overworked of other lands, awakens them to aspira- 
tions for independence and social advancement, and charms them from 
the old homestead, the ancestral burial-ground, the national anthems, 
and the native tongue. 

The great curse of American labor is sounded from the camps of its 
pseudofriends. The protectivesystem has resulted in vast accumulations 
of capitalin the hands of a few manufacturers. These by shutting out 
foreign goods keep control of the home market. If by miscalculation 
there is an overproduction, they meet together and agree to reduce it. 
The mills are closed or run on short time to accomplish it. The laborer 
is then totally idle or partially employed. Small pay and short rations 
to him compensate for the mistakes of the mill-owners. Insuchastrait 
England carries hersurplus goods over the world, while our countrymen 
can not sell beyond their own borders because the protective system 
makes theirs too high to be sold elsewhere. While on this labor ques- 
tion I beg leave to call attention to a letter from’ Mr. W. H. Young, of 
Columbus, Ga. I premise by saying he has more knowledge on the 
subject of which he writes than any man in that State, and his high 
character is universally recognized. It reads thus: 

CotumeBus, GA., March 13, 1884. 

Dear Str: I have your letter of 10th instant, in which you ask my views as to 
what effect a reduction of 20 per cent. would have on the cotton manufactur- 
be, ory hes of the South, To the question I answer unhesitatingly, none. 

he South is now en in manufacturing, say, standard (or heavy weight) 
goods, and which are mainly consumed by the masses of our population South 
and North; and now the South sends her surplus productions to the North, 
where they displace all such heavy-weight Soois as were formerly made there 
and sent South. These advantages (in all such goods) must ever remain with 
the South, over New England and Old England; and New England, on account 
a oge proximity to the cotton-fields, bas a relative advantage over Old Eng- 
and, 

A reduction of 20 per cent. in the tariff would not enable England to compete 
with this country, North or South, in these heavy-weight s; but if the tariff 
on all articles entering into the cost of manufacturing in this country were also 
reduced 20 per cent., then the manufacturers North and South would be bene- 
fited; and if the duties on all such goods (entering into the cost of manufactur- 
ing) were made free, then the North and South could compete with England in 
all markets of the world. The tariff as it now stands of course shuts out all for- 
eign competition with manufacturing productions in this country (except a few 

ialties of fine goods for the wealthy), and it locks in their, productions, and 
thus confines them to the home demand, and as a consequence there is now a 
glut of goods. To illustrate my position: The company over which I preside 
consumes about fifty bales of cotton per day. A New England mill consuming 
that amount of cotton would have to pay S50 per day more for it than it costs 
this company, and a mill in England would have to pay more than that. 

These advantages are so great that the tariff (if entirely removed) would not 
enable England to compete with this country on heayy-weight geods, and if the 
tariff was removed on allarticles that enter into the cost of manufacturing, then 
this country could command the markets of the world and the supremacy of 
England would be ended. 

I have visited EE erT three times and have investigated the cost of labor 
compared with the South and found it more (or higher) than here, and yet our 
operatives were in better condition from the fact that food costs less with usand 
clothing, also, as our climate does not require such heavy clothing. 

I think labor at the North about the same as in England. 

I also investigated the cost and selling price of heavy cotton 
cluded I could sell in England at a profit, but to do so 
liarities of ne and I prefer a home market. 

I believe if all our custom-houses were abolished that this country would find 
din En; Ja large market for our manufactures of cotton and woolen % 
Now, this country is heavily taxed with almost everything that enters into the 
cost of Ra came a ea with machinery and ending with the baling the 


I believe the manufactu: interests in this country, with their natural ad- 
Moen oy if free from all legislation, would soon me the great manu- 
facturing center. 

Yours, truly, 


and con- 
must adopt their pecu- 


EAGLE AND PHENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
W. H. YOUNG, President. 
Hon. Huen BUCHANAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


This gentleman’s life has been spent and his ambition has been di- 
rected to the advancement of man in Georgia. His state- 
ménts can have no bias for free trade unless as he may tit as a 
business man. It has this merit, that no favoris asked at the hands of 
the Government. $ 

A careful estimate of the reduction of taxation under this bill by its 
friends does not show it to be more than $30,000,000. 

This opens the way for the reduction of the tax on distilled fruits 
to 10 cents a gallon—a mere nominal sum to avoid fraud. It encour- 
san farmers to put in brandy that which by decay would otherwise be 

ost. : 

We may take the entire tax off tobacco in every form. These two 
items now yield near twenty-three millions of revenue. If by these 
measures taxes are reduced $53,000,000, their enactment into law will 
place Congress in harmony with the popular demand. Let this be 
done. It has been sanctioned by the Democratic caucus. Obstruct it 
by denouncing the tax on whisky to increase the tariff, and the people 
will say you tax us on everything we use to enrich manufacturers, and 
think you can beguile us into acquiescence by a cry for free whisky. 
We know all taxation is onerous, but when we have to choose between 
two forms of it you had better quickly learn we are not stupid beasts. 

I have seen it charged recently that the class of men who favored a 
tariff for revenue were for free trade and direct taxation. Paragraph 
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these words: 
No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the cen- 
sus or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. j; 

Such a mode of taxing the people, not by wealth but by numbers; 
would fall most easily on New England and most onerously on theSouth 
and West. It is so palpably unequal that no party in this country has 
ever adopted it or ever will. This charge is to avoid the truth in con- 
sidering the enormities of the tariff by directing the people to an im- 
aginary danger, or it comes from men of large wealth, who fear more tax 
on their incomes than tax on the land, the horse, the cow, or sheep of 
the farmer, and whose interest is not with them. As no man in my 
observance of public affairs in Congress has advocated such a policy it 
may be treated as the ‘‘ idle wind.” 

There are among us those who do not like this bill and are constantly 
finding fault, who up to this good hour have never offered anything prac- 
tical in the place of it. For this conduct I have no word of approval 
or sympathy. If my heart and head have been earnest to take off pub- 
lic burdens in the interest of fifty-five millions of freemen; if I have 
favored laws for the masses of the people; if I have resented the idea 
that large capitalists should manipulate the machiny of the Govern- 
ment to increase their wealth any longer, I have an abiding faith that 
my constituents will not meet me with sneers or withhold their approval 
of such conduct. For six years of financial depression I struggled to 
keep down expenditures and toùvoid an increase of taxation. It is with 
heart-felt satisfaction I can now number myself with those who in the 
hour of my country’s prosperity propose to the Congress of the United 
States to take off $53,000,000 of taxes. 

I have said as much as I deem proper to do in the general debate. 
The discussion of details belongs to the consideration of the bill by para- 
graphs under the five-minute rule. I shall conform to this practice and 
conclude for the present. 

During the remarks of Mr. BLOUNT the following took place: 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object to any interruption. 

Mr. EATON. Will not my friend answer one question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iobject to interruptions; I have but one hour within 
which to present my views. 

Mr. EATON. I want to ask you how long England has been a free- 
trade country; that is all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think the gentleman knows, and everybody else 
around me knows. 

Mr. EATON. I do not know whether you do or not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ifthe gentleman is discourteous enough to ca brag 9s 
he is quite welcome to it. I know I am stirring him up somewhat by 
these statements. 

Mr. EATON. Not at all. z 

Mr. BLOUNT proceeded with his remarks, and at the expiration of 
the hour 

The CHAIRMAN said: The time of the 

Mr. HAMMOND. Task consent that 


extended. 
Isthere objection? [Afterapause.] TheChair 


The CHAIRMAN. 
hears none. 

Mr. BLOUNT resumed and concluded his remarks as above given. 

Mr. CHACE. Mr. Chairman, I am at a loss to understand the logic 
of the advocates of free trade. Eight days ago certain gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, representing districts in the State of Ohio, 
voted for restoring the duties upon wools to what they were under the 
previous tariff. Yesterday we find them voting to take up this bill, 
which proposes to still further reduce the duties upon wools. 

Gentlemen upon the other side, signally the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox], stand forth as the champions of downtrodden Ireland. 
Yet I heard him the other day read a most eloquent h intended to 
build up the industries and power of Great Britain, which is oppressing 
Ireland, by destroying our own industries. The other gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewrrr] tells us in season and out that his shibboleth 
is “free raw material.” Yet we find him voting to take up this bill 
which still taxes raw material. ‘ 

You gentlemen, all of you, say that the tariff makes a monopoly of 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. Yet in the next breath you 
say that trade is dull, that production has been overdone, that the Amer- 
ican markets are glutted with and prices are depressed because 
there are more goods to be sold than there are purchasers to buy. You 
say that you are in favor of the farmer, and yet you would strike down 
thecustomer that buys the wool from the millions of flock-owners in the 
United States. You say that you are in favor of the farmer, and yet you 
would destroy the greatest consumers of the farmer’s cereal productions, 
the manufacturers and artisans of this country. 

Finally, you say that you are in favor of the manufacturers. Yet 
you propose to sustain them as the Czar of Russia sustains his prisoners 
in Siberia, by keeping them at the starvation point. Yousay that the 
industries of the country are crippled. Yet we find that all the indus- 
tries of this country, including both manufactures and agriculture, have 
grown faster and greater than those of any nation which we read of in 
history, and that under protection. 
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You tell us that we are cramped and crippled because we do not en- 
joy the blessings of free trade; that we should throw away our own 
market, which is a good one, in the vain quest of foreign markets now 
sadly overcrowded. Let us briefly consider that for a moment. 

England has 40,000,000 of cotton spindles; this country has 12,000,000. 
Of the 40,000,000 of spindles in England at least 28,000,000 are run- 
ning at a loss, 2,000,000 have stopped, and 8,000,000 of the remaining 
10,000,000 may possibly be holding their own. i 

Of this balance a few of the newer mills are possibly turning a pof 
although their markets, which are the markets of the world, are glu 
and overburdened. This is no matter of fancy. Every trade report, 
every commercial paper, the dispatches of every dayannounceit. De- 
pression exists all over the world unparalleled, vastly greater than with 
us. The metal industries of England are no better off.. Scores of fur- 
naces in Wales are blown out, waiting customers for their iron. The 
silk industries of England are disappearing; her linen industries are 
waning; her operatives are striking on every hand. She is suffering 
from great depression, much greater than exists in this country; yet 
she has free trade. : 

You ask us to abandon our markets to the competition of English 
pauper labor in exchange for markets already overcrowded, to compete 
in which our labor must be reduced to their level. I repre), Eng- 
land has free trade, yet her test difficulty is to find a-market for her 
manufactured products. The people of the United States can afford to 
and do consume three times as much per capita as the average of the 
nations of the world. The home market for both the farmer and man- 
nfacturer is now a good one. Open our ports toforeign goods and both 
would lose a good market in exchange for markets in which neither 
can compete with the wages of labor at their present rate. 

You say that you are in favor of the American laborer, and yet you 
would strike him down to the level of the millions of Euro labor- 
ers who to-day are out of work and begging bread. This is the logic 
of the free-trade position. Ia d the Thomina tabes in regard to 
the relative prices of wages in this country and in Europe: 

Wa id in potteries at Hanley, England, and in the United States— 
Nota letter of Robert P. Porter, in New York Tribune, April 2, 1883. 


United 

| England. | States. 
EAR a a ia bas occa E E EA E ENN EREET $11 10 $20 30 
maker.... 9 62 19 43 
Cupmaker.... 9 92 19 67 
Saucer-maker........ | 7 63 18 58 
Handbasin-maker. f 9 66 19 73 
Hollowware presser. J 814 17 9 
Hollowware presser jigger. } 11 62 21 89 
te | 6 55 13 56 
| 6 86 13 18 
i 8 46 19 35 
| 10 23 20 79 
| 8 00 16 97 
TEE 8 39 16 62 


Table of comparative wages in cotton industries in Manchester, England, a 
and in the United States.b 
| w | w 
Dial | Meee 
Employment. tie === 
| In England. In United 
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$3 7 
Ea cnn PE S 5 32 e 
Throstie spinning 474 e 
Mule spinning.. 5 %95 10 09 
Mechanics ......... 754 e 
7 54 8 33 
10 22 17 75 
5 00 13 80 
559| 625 to750 
5 59 9 00 
di 36 5 92 
A Ris Fe 
1facting piecers.... d2 a 10.09 
WR A EEA T e 
Weaver of ot looras in Ea a d a aan EMA 
Weavers—4 to 8 looms in Uni [FR SIE A AAS E 6 00 to 9 00 


a Report of Consul Merritt. 
senate committee. ‘dWomen. eMen. 


Nors.—The various kinds of mechanics earn from two to three times as much 
in the United States as in England. 

How will this bill affect the interests of the agriculturists of this 
country? Let us approach, in the first place, the question of the con- 
sumption of wool. 

Great Britain, who is our chief competitor, consumes 335,000,000 
pounds of wool perannum. This is probably washed pounds; the sta- 
tistics do not say. The spinners of the United States consume 340,- 
000,000 poun: And upon the successful operation of these spindles 
depends the marketof the American wool-grower. If the result of the 
enactment of this proposed bill be to affect injuriously the spinners of 


e No report. 


b Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics and | 38T} 


wool in this country, then you directly affect the growers of the wool. 
That the reduction of duties on woolens and worsteds by the tariff of 
1883 has injuriously affected them, and consequently the wool-grower, 
will appear further on. 

I will read in this connection an item from the Bradford Observer, a 
paper published in England in the district where worsted goods are 
more largely manufactured than at any other place in the world. The 
writer says: . g 

to America, our last review of chan; 
In reference ca, spoke ges looming up in the 


A MEMBER. What is the date? 

Mr. CHACE. Thisis theannual review ofthe Bradford trade for 1883. 
It came out early in this year, although it is not dated, except that it is 
the review of the business of the year 1883. 

That sentence in reference to what was ‘‘looming up in the distance ” 
meant that there was looming up in the distance a reduction of the 
tariff. But to return: 

Our last review spoke of changes looming up in the distance—changes which 
would disorganize somewhat her trade [the American trade}, and canes her to 
import much more largely from our district than under the old tariff. These 

came suddenly—somewhat earlier than we expected; for the new tariff 
bill, passed on the 4th of January, began to take effect on the Ist of July. The 
consequent changes have operated as we then indicated; and a much larger 
volume of trade is the result, 

Further anges in the same direction may possibly again be made ; but, for 
the sake of the industry of America as well as our own, we do not wish too rapid 
a return from the folly of protective tariffs in that great country. 

Gentlemen, they are more cautious for us than you are. 

I will follow that up by reading consular reports showing the in- 
creased rtation from the Bradford district to this country, com- 
mencing with the month of July, 1883. The increase in that month 
over the corresponding month of the preceding year was in round num- 
bers, converting pounds into dollars, at $5 per pound, $50,000; in August, 
$320,000; in September, $132,000; in October, $625,000; in November, 
$400,000; in December, $305,000; in January, 1884, $365,000; in Feb- 
ruary, $310,000; and in March, $315,000. What does that mean? It 
means the destruction to that extent of the market of the 1,000,000 
wool-growers, your farmer friends, in America. 

I will read farther from a letter which I have here from one of the 
largest wool commission merchants in this country: 

A manufacturer who paid us 55 cents per pound in March, 1883, for medium 
combing wool to spin into medium worsted yarn, which he could then spinat a 
profit, now declines to give us over 43} cents per pound, use he is in porting 
the yarn from Germany already made, and is spooling and selling it to his custom- 
ersat a larger profit than to make it of the same wool, costing 43 cents to-day for 
such as he bought of us a year ago at 55 cents. This same grade of yarn was 
made largely in Philadelphia a year ago, but the mills that were then making it 
have been compelled to find employment on other qualities. Therefore you will 
see how, while Congress intended to reduce the duty on wool only 3 cents per 
pound, by reduc! the duty on s manufactured of wool 16 cents per pound 
they have lowe the price of this grade of wool over 10 cents per pound, and 
it is hard to sell even at this figure. This is not a single instance, but it applies 
to the spinners of worsted s all over the country, and this instance only 
shows that if the increase of duties had passed under Converse bill it would 
not have made a particle of difference to the price of wool so long as the duty 
upon goods made of wool remains as low as it is to-day. 


I could go on and multiply these instances. 

This bill strikes at the woolen industry, which is already heavily 
burdened. Reduce the duties upon woolen goods 20 per cent. more, 
and you will stop a very large proportion of the mills of this country. 
It is nit gree of many experts that the result would be a stoppage 
of one- the mills; that it would be impossible for them to operate. 
If so, we can readily see what becomes of the market for the 300,000,000 
pounds of American wool. 

As to wheat, the agriculturist has already this foreign market to 
which you are pointing. 

Mr. EATON. Ifthe gentleman has the sho the annual 
value of the wool clip of the United States I wish he would incorporate 
them in his remarks. I think it is something like $100,000,000. 

Mr. CHACE. The lart ie wool in this country is reported by Pro- 
fessor statistician of the Agricultural Bureau, to be 300,000,000 
pounds, He estimates the average price at 27 cents, making the gross 
value of the clip $81,000,000. Prominent wool merchants estimate it 
at 320,000,000 pounds, and $100,000,000 at tide water. No doubt 
Professor Dodge’s estimate is the value on the’ farms. 

In my judgment to-day the question of protection is a more impor- 
tant one to the agriculturists of the country even than it is to the manu- 
facturing and mechanical interests. What would cripple the manufact- 
uring and mechanical-interests would be also most injurious to the 
iculturist. And that this is no chimera, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the changes which are going on in regard to the market 
for our cereal crops, especially wheat. 

Our American farmers have been resting in fancied security, su 
ing they had their home markets sure and that they could sell 
all comers in the foreign market. In both those respects I think I 
shall be able to show they are in some danger. 

The great wheat fields of Russia are only waiting the development 
of the railroad systems in the east of Europe to enable the Russian 
farmer to get communication with Western Europe to compete success- 
fully with the American farmer. South America, with her pampas, 
of fertility unparalleled on the surface of the globe, is now, under the 
stimulus of English aid, rapidly advancing in the production of wheat 
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and maize. The ryots of India, who feed upon rice and millet-seed, 
with wages at 6 to 10 cents a day, under the care and tutelage of the 
East India Government are rapidly coming forward as competitors 
with our Western farmers. Australia is sending wheat largely to Eu- 
rope. I read from an article by William Fowler, a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, figures showing the export of wheat from India: 

A few years ago no one thought much of Indian wheat as an article of com- 
merce. The trade may be said to have commenced in 1873, when the export 
duty ceased. Great reductions in freight have recently occurred, and rail- 
ways, however gradually, have approached some of the great wheat-growing 
mace et The progress of the trade has been truly astonishing. The figures 
are as follows: 


This all goes to Europe, 
In 1882 19,901,500 hundredweight, and for the first six months of 


the crop-year of 1883-"84 it was 15,714,982, with a fair p that the 
exportation of wheat from India during this crop-year will amount to 
50,000,000 of bushels. 

Our crop in 1883 was 420,000,000 of bushels, and we rted (re- 


ducing flour to bushels, five bushels to a barrel) 147,811,000 bushels. 
The exports of agricultural products of all kinds in 1881 of $730,394,943 
has fallen off to $619,269,449 in 1883. The amount of wheat ‘‘in 
sight” in the United States to-day is 145 per cent. above what it was 
two years ago, while the exports so far for the present crop-year are 
only about one-half what they were last year for the same time. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Why do you skip the year 1882 in your calcula- 
tion? 

Mr. CHACE. Because the year 1882 was very much less—very low 
indeed. It was only $552,000,000. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I wanted to know what the fact was. 

Mr. CHACE. Unfortunately the holders of and dealers in wheat had 
not found out they had great competitors in the East. Believing they 
controlled the foreign markets, they held their wheat at high prices, so 
high that they were beaten in the European markets. The result was 
our exportation was small. That points to the issue to which I am try- 

* ing to call the attention of the House, that the only sure market the 
American farmer has is the home market which the American consumer 
makes for him. [Applause.] It appears by the census report all the 
persons employed in gainful occupations in this country are 17,392,099. 
Employed in agriculture, 7,620,493; employed in professional pursuits 
and personal service, 4,074,238; employed in trade and transportation, 
1,810,256; employed in man ing, mechanical pursuits, and min- 
ing industries, 3,837,112. 

n the list of cg employed in mechanical pursuits and mining in- 
dustries none of those engaged in the administrative departments (so 
called) are enumerated. A number of those employed in small 
mechanical industries are also left out; so that, from information obtained 
at the Census Office, it is entirely reasonable to conclude that 500,000 
people who are directly employed in these various occupations are not 
included in the census enumeration as engaged in these occupations. 
That was the opinion of the Superintendent of the Census ten years ago, 
and is also the statement that is now made, and I have no doubt that 
the result is similar under the last census. 

If you are successful in passing this bill it would fall far short of what 
appears to be your purpose, if you were to cripple the industries, atleast 
20 per cent. If, then, you throw out of these different employments 20 
per cent. of the people engaged 
cent. of those who are dependent upon them, amounting altogether to, 
say, 1,700,000. Therefore, of the 1,700,000 people thrown out of em- 


ployment, allowing five members to a family, you have a total of | P! 


8,500,000 people who would be driven from their present occupations. 
These people will from wage-earners in mechanical and manu- 
facturing pursuits to what? They must seek a subsistence in the soil. 
There is no other resource open to them. The consumption of wheat 
is shown to be in this country about five bushels per capita. That 
would be taking out consumers of 42,000,000 bushels. If instead of 
consumers they become raisers of wheat, what is the result? The pro- 
ducers of wheat make sixty bushels per capita. If they then become 
producers of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, that makes a difference in 
your market of about 100,000,000 bushels, besides the loss of the 
foreign market, which seems now probable. 

Now to return to the question of Indian wheat. The report of the 
department of India shows that the cost of raising wheat in India is 
35 centsa bushel, At 35 cents a bushel, with the ruling rates of freight 
upon Indian railroads, they can lay their wheat down in the European 
market cheaper than it can be laid down from this country. The rail- 
road rates in India are about double for the same distance what they 
are in this country. The Indian government finds that the reduction 
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in rates has already made an increase in earnings on their railroads. 
Lower prices give them increased traffic, and they are looking toward 
further reductions. 

There are 20,000,000 acres in wheat now in India, and 55,000,000 
more which may be converted to wheat-culture without encroaching 
upon other crops, making about double the present wheat acreage of the 
United States,.the production per acre being about the same in India 
as here, twelve bushels. Thesoil of Indiais very fertile, and they have 
an agricultural population of 200,000,000. 

The present rate of expenses are reported to be: 


Cents, 

Inland freight, average (about) -------------------------------- 16 
Conmmnission; Inland: <i so2 a see ee tp en en renee 5 
age and porr erpen. ee na aera esas passe 8 
Ocean freignts, from 2a to. <6 ac osc ES ngA 30 
Insurance and London charges-------.-_---.-------.--------.--- 5 
VENA GO (RAV) HR 2s A RERE E E E 64 

C5086 O0 FAIND WERE A acannon T nee 35 

Ea pe a eR le a ee ee 99 


When these heavy expenses are reduced, as they can be, the compe- 
tition will be very strong. They will continue until you find Indian 
farmers beating you in prices in the European markets. Should that 
be the case, does it not behoove the American farmer to retain and build 
up his American market? Who is the friend of the American farmer; 
you free-traders, who would build up a foreign monopoly of manufact- 
urers, or he who would build up the business npon our own soil? 

Below are the totals given in a table, prepared by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, showing the amounts of dutiable agricultural products imported 
into this country during the years 1882 and 1883 and the rate and amount 
of duties collected on them. „Among them are $4,000,000 worth of 
live animals, $12,667,000 worth of breadstuffs and farinaceous foods, 
$18,000,000 worth of fruit, nearly $1,000,000 worth of hay, more than 
$1,000,000 worth of potatoes, and $1,800,000 worth of provisions, in- 
cluding $939,000 worth of butter. Included in the item of bread- 
stufis is $1,893,406 worth of rice, the duty upon which is a direct protec- 
tion to the Southern farmer. East Indian rice is worth in bond in New 
York from 2} cents to 2} cents per pound wholesale, the duty being 2} 
cents per pound and the average ad valorem rate last year being 114.8 
per cent. The average duty on fruits was 25.35 percent. ; on sugar and 
molasses 52.88 per cent., and 31.17 per cent. of all the duties collected 
was on agricultural articles» A favorite method of figuring with the 
free-trade doctrinaires is to assume that if an article is imperted on 
which there is a duty that fact is proof that all such articles produced 
and consumed in this country are enhanced by somuch. I annex a 
table, prepared by the Agricultural Bureau, showing that the gross agri- 
cultural products of this country in 1882 amounted to $3,600,000,000; 
the average duties being 31 per cent, would amount to $1,116,000,000; 
either an utter absurdity or we are paying our farmers a great bonus. 
It is pure nonsense. The fact is the foreigner generally pays the whole 
or a part of the duty on all articles. 


Total agricultural products imported in 1883... . $157,279, 341 10 
Total duties collected thereo: .. 65,429,346 62 
31.84 
31.17 
Agricultural products of the United States.in the year 1882. 
Products. Quantity. Value. | Total value. 
pa A AIEN ES Hee ped AES ache E $1, 468, 698, 393 


The meat products amount to at least $800,000,000, the da: 


products $400,- 
000,000, o products exceed $150,000,000, wool at least 000,000, besides 
— products, cane and other sugars, rice, and minor products, which 
foot ap an aggregate Sopro $4,000,000,000, of which about $400,000,000 
should be deducted for the ce: mostly corn, duplicated in the meat, making 
a net production of $3,600,000,000. urage is not mentioned. 

J.R. DODGE, Statistician. 


You say that the tariff increases the prices of goods, I hold that 
most of the goods which the farmer buys are quality for quality as cheap 
as he could buy them in Europe. Two years ago when I addressed the 
House on this subject I inserted in my remarks a table of comparative 
prices existing then, which I will revise and reissue at this time. You 
buy calico prints made in this country cheaper than in Manchester. 
The print cloth which sold last week in Manchester at 34 cents sold in 
this country at 3§. 
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Tickings, denims, stripes, osnaburgs, heavy and fine 
bleached shirtings are all sold in this country; sold, unhappily, with- 
out profit to the manufacturer, but are sold as cheap, quality for quality, 
as they are bought in England. I do not speak now of the finer goods, 
but the ordinary grades of goods such as the mass of the people wear. 

Mr. EATON. Is the gentleman not aware of this fact; that the cot- 
ton trade in Great Britain pirate the trade-marks of the Wamsutta and 
other mills of Massachusetts and Connecticut to sell their own goods? 

Mr. CHACE. Oh, yes; they do that everywhere; they do it in China 
and India, : 

Mr. BLAND. You do not need much protection, then, on that class 


of goods. : 

Mr. CHACE. That is a pertinent remark the gentleman from Mis- 
souri makes. Who comes here to complain of the duty on cotton goods? 
The friends of the American system told you forty years ago, ‘‘ Protect 
these infant industries and we will build them up, and home competi- 
tion will bring the price down, and you will get them as cheap as you 
are now buying them abroad.” We tell you to-day, ‘‘ Give us protec- 
tion on fine cotton goods, and we will perform the same feat and redeem 
the promise, as we have long since done on the coarser goods.”’ 

Mr. HAMMOND. In the next forty years? 

Mr. BLAND. I wish-to suggest to the gentleman that we need no 
protection on the articles he mentions wherein we compete with foreign 
countries. And I ask the gentleman how long have they been protected ? 
How long has the infant been growing to manhood? =. 

Mr. CHACE. That infant has been a man for a great many years, 
let me tell the gentleman. . The difficulty is gentlemen do not under- 
stand thisthing. The gentleman from Missouri does not understand it. 

Mr. BLAND. I am inquiring for information. 

Mr. CHACE. + You start out on a wrong theory.. We have heard 
speakers over and over or proceed in this way. Duties are added 
to the foreign prices. value of the goods is so many millions of 
dollars. Addthe duties and thatamounts to I do not know how much— 
hundreds of thousands of millions—more money than all there is in the 
world. Itis an absurd and rediculous fallacy. The farmer buys all 
his agricultural implements in this country better and cheaper than he 
can buy them abroad. There is a long list of articles besides that are 
sold nearly as cheap as they are abroad: Epsom salts, glauber salts, 
sulphate of soda, copperas, cod-liver oil, bromide of potash, iodide of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, stoves and all culinary implements except 
tinware; shovels, spades, and axes; all carpenters’ and machinists’ tools; 
common hardware; boots, shoes, and sole leather; carriages, carts, har- 
ness; clocks, watches, sewing-machines; cheap paper-hangings, picture- 
frames, many kinds of buttons. 

An ordinary suit of woolen clothing is bought nearly as cheap as any- 
where in the world. Home competition kas bronghi these goods down 
until they are sold at almost no profit. Hence there is no monopoly 
here. Before these industries were built up by protection every one of 
these articles was sold here at very much higher prices. Some of them 
at three or four times their present price. Their manufacture could 
not have been established but for protection. Foreigners would be glad 
to sell aeir goods at a loss temporarily in our markets in order to de- 
stroy our industries, when prices would immediately advance. Give 
us sufficient protection on the finer goods and in a few years we shall 
be emancipated from foreign domination on them also. 

But to return. This is a contest between two distinct forms of civ- 
ilization; one exemplified by Great Britain, with her laws, her social 
and fiscal systems contrived to build up the few and keep them so, to 
depress the many and prevent them from rising; the other illustrated 
by our own broad, free country, with 55,000,000 of healthy, improving, 
prosperous people, with abundant means for moral, social, and intel- 
lectual improvement, where the paths to wealth, to social and polit- 
ical honor and position are wide open and free to the humblest in the 
land—the mem) p of this House well illustrates that—a system 
based upon the principle of building up men first and wealth after- 
ward, of eeotnnna the best in abundance but not at the cost of hu- 
manity; a system which while it may bring temporarily higher cost of 
some articles brings at the same time to the laborer relatively more 


means to buy with. In Great Britain everything is bent toward cheap 
production. Her metals and textile fabrics crowd the world’s markets, 
but at the cost of her ill-paid and suffering people. This contest in- 


volves not the safety of the rich man’s hoard so much as it does the 
maintenance of the prosperity, the comforty the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual elevation of the millions in this country who live by labor, 
and also the open door of relief for suffering millions across the ocean. 

In order that we may appreciate it I desire to read a few extracts from 
some English sources as to theconditions in Great Britain. The United 
Kingdom contains 120,000 square miles of territory, or seventy-seven 
and a half millions of acres, excluding water, with a population of 35,- 
000,000 in round numbers. Of the seventy-seven and a half millions 
of acres of land, 16,000,000 are used for parks or are waste, while fifteen 
anda half millions are absolutely waste. England itself contains about 
58,000 square miles, about as much as Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
with a population of 445 to the square mile. But after deducting the 
waste and barren lands and gentlemen’s parks, the proportion to the 
square mile is nearly double that. Belgium has 435 people to the square 
mile. The United States has but 18. 


Of the 52,000,000 acres in Great Britain 25 owners hold 5,000,000 
acres; 1,454 owners hold 24,000,000 acres, or nearly one-half; 2,238 
owners hold 39,000,000 acres, or nearly four-fifths; 47,000 owners hold 
nine-tenths of the whole acreage; and all the land in d and Wales 
outside of the metropolis is owned by 972,836 holders, and 1,173,000 
in the whole kingdom—thus leaving some 26,000,000 as mere tenants. 
The following are a few of the great estates, as collated by Bateman 
from the Domesday Book. I introduce them as a mere matter of inter- 
est: 


Acres. 


748, 274 


These lands yield an average income of about £1 per annum per acre, 
or for the eight men say $3,460,295 per annum from.their lands; nearly 
750,000 acres in the hands of eight men in a land the most crowded of 
any civilized country in the world. 

Their whole system is contrived to continue this state of things. The 
law of primogeniture, the system of jointures, dower, and entail tie up 
the land for generation after generation. It is estimated that there are 
no more land-holders now in Great Britain than there were at the time 
William the Conquerer committed the greatest larceny in history—when 
he stole all the land in England and divided it among his retainers. 
Probably there are more people in the Stateof Massachusetts who own 
their homes than thereare in all England who own theirs. The suffrage, 
the land laws, and the systems of taxation in Great Britain are mostin- 
geniously contrived to prevent the people from rising. In no country 
in the world is property so unequally divided. In no country in the 
world are the few so very rich, the many so very poor, with no hope but 
to grind the hard wheel of fate until death brings relief. 

e bill of rights forbids a standing army in England in times of 
peace; but England has a standing army of 922,000 paupers. In the 
whole kingdom there are a round million of paupers. In the United 
States there are 67,000 paupers. These are paupers in almshouses, not 
people who receive outdoor aid; because in a hard season there have 
been 500,000 people in the city of London alone who have received 
outdoor aid. The misery, starvation, disease, crime, and d tion 
of East London to-day is somethi appalling ge If you would feast 
upon horrors, read the bitter cry of ‘‘ Outcast London,’’ a little pam- 

let which was published last fall by the Con tional Union in 

ndon. I will read a few words from it. Before I do so I will ask, 
Mr. Chairman, how much time I have left? 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. SPRINGER]. The gentleman has fifteen 
minutes of his time remaining. 

Several MEMBERS. Go on; you can have all the time you want. 

Mr. CHACE. Very well; if the House will bear with me, then I will 
read a little more copiously than I would otherwise do. Observe this 
is British authority. I read from 2 pamphlet published in London. 
Speaking of these people it says: 

Two cautions if is important to bear in mind. First,the information given 
does not refer to select cases, It simply reveals a state of things which is found 
in house after house, court after court, street after street. Secondly, there has 
been absolutely no exaggeration. It is a plain recital of plain facts. Indeed, 
no ge ogee printer would print, and certainly no decent familywould admit 
even driest statement of the horrors and infamies discovered in one brief 
visitation from house to house. So far from making the worst of our facts for 
the pu of ap ing to emotion, we have been compelled to tone down 
everyt „and wholly to omit what most needs to be known, or the ears and 
eyes of our readers would have been insufferably outraged. 

e THE CONDITION IN WHICH THEY LIVE. s 

We do not say the condition oftheir homes, for how can those places be called 
homes, compared with which the lair of a wild beast would be a comfortable 
and healthy spot? Few who will read these pages have any conception of what 
these pestilential human rookeriesare, where tens of thousands are crowded to- 
gether amidst horrors which call tomind what we have heard of the middle 

of the eine To into them you have to penetrate courts reek- 
Ing with poisonous and malodorous gases m accumulations of sew- 
age and refuse scattered in all directions and often flowing beneath your feet; 
courts, many of them which the sun never penetrates, which are never visited 
by a breath of fresh air, and which rarely know the virtues of a drop of cleans- 
ing water. You have to ascend rotten staircases, which threaten to give way 
beneath every step,and which, in some places, have already broken down, leav- 
ing gaps that ape the limbs and lives of the unwary. You have to prope 
your ig Bono Sere and filthy passages swarming with vermin. Then, if you 
are not driven k by the intolerable stench, you may gain admittance to the 
dens in which these thousands of beings who belong,as much as you, to the 
race for whom Christ died, herd together. Have you pitied the poor creatures 
who sleep under railway arches, in carts or casks, or under any shelter which 
they can find in the open air? You will see that they are to be envied in com- 
parison with those whose lotit is to seek refuge here. Eight feet square—that is 


about the average size of very many of these rooms. 
. * > e. = = s 


Every room in these rotten and reeking tenement-houses a family, often two. 
Ip one cellar a sanitary inspector reports finding a father, mother, three children, 
and four pigs! In another room a missionary found a man ill with small-pox, 
his wife just recovering from her eighth confinement, and the children run- 
ning about half-naked and covered with dirt. Here are seven ple living in 
one underground kitchen, and a little dead child lying in the same room. 
Elsewhere is a poor widow, her three children, and a child who had been dead 
thirteen days. Her husband, who was a cabman, had shortly before commit- 
ted suicide. Here lives a widow and her six children, including one daughter 
of 29, another of 21, anda son of 27. Anotherapartment contains father, mother, 
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and B children, two of byt need are Maer scarlet ho oxi Boece pees nioe 
brothers and sisters, years of age downwards, live, and sleep 
gether. Here is a mother who turns her childten into the street in the any 
evening because she lets her room for immoral until long after mi 
night, when the r little wretches creep back again if they have not found 
some miserable ter elsewhere. Where there are beds they are simply heaps 
of dirty rags, shavi: or straw, but forthe most part these miserable — 
find rest only upon the filthy boards. The tenant of this room is a widow,w! 
herself ee, 2 the only bed, and lets the floor to a married couple for 2s. 6d. 
per week. In many cases matters are made worse by the unhealthy occupa- 
tions followed who dwell in these habitations. Here you are choked 
as you enter by the air laden with icles of the superfluous pulled from 
the skins of rabbits, rats, dogs, and other animals in their preparation for the 
furrier. Here the smell of paste or of drying match-boxes, mingling with other 
sickly odors, overpowers you; or it may be the fragrance of stale or vege- 
tables, not sold on the previous day,and kept in the room overnight. Even 
when it is possible to do so the people seldom open their windows, but if they 
did it is questionable whethermuch would be gained, for the external is scarcely 
less heavily charged with poison than the atmosphere within. 


POVERTY. 


Think of it; 5 cents a pair. My friend from Boston [Mr. MORSE] 
knows how much thatis. I do not know how much he pays. 

Mr. MORSE. Fully as much as that. 

Mr. CHACE. I have no doubt he does. I would be willing to be 
interrupted to have him state to us how much he does pay. 

We ask a woman who is making tweed trousers, how much she can earn in a 
day,and are told one shilling. But what does a day mean to this poor soul? 
Seventeen hours! From five in the morning to ten at night—no pause for meals, 
She eats her crustand drinks a little tea as she works, making: in very truth 
with her needle and thread not her living only, but her shroud. For making 
men's shirts these women are paid 10d. a dozen ; iawn-tennis aprons, 3d, a dozen; 
and babies’ hoods, from ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a dozen. In St. George’s-in-the-East 
large numbers of women and children, some of the latter only seven years old, 
are employed in sack-making, for which they getafarthingeach. In one house 
was found a widow and her half-idiot daughter mime} Leea at 13d, each, 
Here is a woman who has a sick husband and a little child to look after. Sheis 
employed at shirt-finishing at 3d. a dozen, and by the utmost effort can salyeams 
6d. a day, out of which she to find herown thread. Another, witha crippled 
hand, maintains herself and a blind husband by match-box making, for which 
she is remunerated on the liberal scale mentioned above; and out of her 2}d, a 
ga she has to pay a girl a penny a tohelp her. Others obtain at Covent 

arden in the season ld. or a peck for shelling peas, or 6d. a basket for wal- 
nuts; and they do well if their labor brings them 10d. or a shiling s day. With 
men it is comparatively = better. 

** My master,” says one man ited by a recent writer in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, “ gets a pound for what he gives me 3s. for making.” And this it is easy 
to believe, when we know that papain pa of fishing boots which will be sold at 
h ves 5s. 3d. if 


she has bought seven 
after with these 


that in his voyage around the world and in all his studies 
of sa life he found no people so miserable, , and degraded as those 
who in the poorer quarters of London. 
Lord Salisbury, the great Tory leader of Great Britain, one of the most 
prominent men in England, last fall published the following: 
Thousands of families have only a itr cad room to livein. It is difficult to ex- 
rate the m which such conditions of life must cause or the impulses 
which they must give to vice. Three schools were taken and the condition of 
the children wasascertained. They came from1,129families. Of these 871 fami- 
lies had only one room to live in. Ina majority of these cases the families liv- 
ing in one room contained five or more persons; in some cases as many as nine. 
In the Dublin Freeman’s Journal the following advertisement appears: 


WANTED—Stroi ng humble girl to assist in min children and go of mes- 
sages; age, 15; 8 lings per quarter. Apply at 59 urt street, 11 o'clock 
to 2, Monday. 

For, minding the children and running on errands the “strong, hum- 
ble girl?’ will receive $8 per year, or 67 cents a month. Happy land! 

The Glasgow Herald last month stated that there are in the city of 
Glasgow 45,000 families each living inasingle room. These areamong 
the worst of the pictures in Great Britain. 

But, there are millions upon millions of people employed in her indus- 
trial pursuits who fare but little better. In Manchester, in Oldham, 
in Birmi , in Bradford, where these worsted are made to 
which I have referred, if a man (or woman) leaves his work or loses his 
place, hundreds are ready tostepin. The wages they earn are but barely 
sufficient to support life. Their ing energies are kept up by con- 
stant draughts of beer. There is but one great river in England, and 
that is not laid down inthe map. It is a river of beer, running down 
the throats of her people, in which they drown their sorrows. 

The London Times says of the agricultural laborer in England: ‘‘ His 
condition is hopeless; once a peasant always a peasant.’’ 
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Joseph Arch said: ‘‘ The agricultural laborers of England look with 
envy upon the beasts of burden.’’ 

Gladstone, in his indictment of D’ Israeli, says: 

We have now nauseated the world with the doctrine that British interests 
supply the final criterion of right and wrong. 

This is the condition to which you free-traders would bring American 
labor. These are the competitors to whom you would force us to yoke 
ourselves in an unequal contest. 

England has cunningly contrived hersystem. England, who preaches 
free trade to us, having fortified herself in her position, her industrial 
history dating back aghi hundred years while ours is but a hundred 
yearsold, having bound her labor hand and foot without any hope to rise, 
asks us, and you gentlemen would aid her, to throw open our portsin 
order that she my dump her cheap-made wares upon us and destroy 
our industries. She wrings her taxes largely from the laborer. 

See what the ish Financial Reform says. After recit- 
ing the means by which England raises the money to support her gov- 
ernment, it says: 

Let the reader study this fearful table, and see how the earnings of the working 
class, wrung from taxation on their food and drink, are flung away wholesale, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SPRINGER). The time of the gentleman has 


ired. 
Ks TILLMAN. I move that the gentleman’s time be extended. 
That privilege has been accorded every other speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] asks consent that the time of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. CHACE] may be extended. 

Mr. WEL RN. What length of time does the gentleman want ? 

Mr. CHACE. Ishould think I might get through in twenty minutes. 

Mr. COBB. We will give you twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to extending the time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. DEUSTER. I object. There are at least one hundred names 
on the list of those who desire to speak on this question. > 

Mr. SEED, And the longer each one speaks the fewer there will be 
to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not debatable. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] have time to conclude his 
remarks. Isthere objection? [Aftera pause] The Chair hears none. 
EnA CHACE. Great Britain raised in 1882 from her land-tax $5,130,- 

Mr. DEUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I objected to the extension of the 
gentleman’s time and did not withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island will suspend. 
The Chair was under the impression that no one objected to extending 
his time. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DEUSTER] now inter- 
rupts the gentleman from Rhode Island to say that he objected and did 
not withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Irise to a point of order— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island has occupied 
one hour and two minutes. 

Mr. DEUSTER. I object, because there are so many others who 
want to speak. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I think it is too late now to raise 
the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman objected in time, but the Chair 
su he had withdrawn the objection. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. But when the question was sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole—— 

Mr. REED. When the gentleman from Rhode Island was reading 
he that he might not have time to read all he desired, and 
everybody about him said that he should have an extension of his time. 
Thereupon he was induced to read some pen which otherwise he 
would not have read. I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
whether under these circumstances he will insist on his objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifthe gentleman from Rhode Island will state 
what time he “eg boll pec there will be no objection. C 

try to get through in fifteen minutes. 
. Is there objection to allowing the gentleman to 
proceed for fifteen minutes? 

Mr. DEUSTER. I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the géntleman 
from Rhode Island will proceed. 

Mr. CHACE. I was saying the amount which the British Govern- 
ment raised in 1882 from its land-tax was $5,130,998.19. When I 
state that the city of Philadelphia last year raised more than nine and 
a half million dollars by taxation upon real estate you will appreciate 
the comparative difference. There has been no revaluation of land for 
the purpose of taxation in Great Britain since 1690, and by a strange 

tem of redemptions established in the time of Pitt’s administration, 
holders of real estate were enabled to buy exemption from taxation at 
avery small price; thus they have reduced their land-tax to a mere trifie. 
The money that supports the Government of Great Britain is wrung 
largely from the hard earnings of the laborer and from the tolls that 
she puts upon the commerce of the world. 

The following table exhibits the sources from which the revenue of 
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the British Government was derived in 1882, reducing pounds sterling 
to dollars at $4.8665: 


y 
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se 20,127, 
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I wish to call attention to of the disabilities under which„the manu- 
facturers of this country labor as compared with thoseof Great Britain. 
Mr. HERBERT. Thegentleman omitted to speak about the income- 
tax in Great Britain, a tax which we have not now in this country. 
Does that tax come out of the poor? 
Mr. CHACE. [I include that in my list; but I hope the gentleman 
will not interrupt me, because I want to get along as fast as I can. 
But you ask how can such a nation pay such an amount of excise, 
house-tax, stamps, and, finally, of income-tax? The reply is, the house 
tax and the excise is wrung largely from the laboringclass. The others 
can be afforded, because England has cunningly contrived to make 
nearly all the world pay commercial tributeto her. Her whole system 
is adjusted to throw the G gop of her government either upon for- 
eigners or upon the labor of her country. Let us com the tax on 
a 50, indle cotton-mill in Bolton, England, with that of a similar 
one in Fall River, Mass. Consul Shaw gives the tax ona 72,000-spindle 
mill at Bolton, in 1878: District and poor rates, $1,800; government 
taxes, $200; total, $2,000. At that rate the tax on a 50,000-spindle 
mill would be $1,389. 


$2 
& 


The mill in England pays no other tax except the income-tax of the | j 


stockholders. This year probably neither will make any profit, so the 
above is all the tax that would be put upon the business in Bolton. In 
Fall River a 50,000-spindle mill would be assessed at $750,000. Ata 
rate of about 14 per cent., which is lower than the average, the tax 
would be $11,250; a difference of $9,861. Having handicapped the rest 
of the world with a century the start, she says to all the nations, ‘* Now 
come trade with us on equal terms.” They have subsidized steamers 
and opened mail facilities to every part of the globe, with the result 
that London is the banking centerof the world. She gets a brokerage 
or a commissiom on a very share of the freight of the world. She 
borrows at 3 per cent. and lends at usurious rates toevery nation. Her 
industrial power, the result of the accumulation of machinery, tools, 
and steam-power, is immense. 
It has been estimated that the steam-power of Great Britain is equiva- 
. lent to the individual effort of 450,000,000 of men. The productive 
power of her machinery probably far exceeds that. With all these ad- 
vantages it is hopeless for us to attempt to compete with her while we 
maintain our present system. It is to put our labor, well-housed, well- 
paid, well-clothed and fed, with all the comforts and many of the luxu- 


ries of apie geras that which I have portrayed; to match capital, now 
earning returns, with theirs seeking investments all over the 
world; to compete with them and pay our own taxes, while they saddle 
theirs on the trade of one-third of the population of the earth. 

It ought not to be necessary at this day to reason with an American 
audience upon the question of guarding our ownindustries. Since the 
Southern States have abandoned the idea of maintaining the feudal 
system, no considerable portion of our people can have any interest in 
destroying our industries. Alexander Hamilton says: 

All history clearly shows that while the necessities of nations exclusively de- 
voted to agriculture for the fabrics of manufacturing States are constant and 
regular, the wants of the latter for the products of the formerare liable to very 
considerable fluctuation and interruption. d 

Further he says: 


Previous to the Revolution the quantity of coin possessed by the Colonies 
which now conipose the United States appeared to be inadequate, and their debt 
to Great Britain was p ng. Since the Revolution the States in which 
manufactures have most increased have recovered faster from the injuries of the 
late war and abound most in pecuniary resources.— Alexander Ham: *s Report 
on Manufactures, page 336 of his works. 


I commend my Southern brethren to compare the results in their own 
part of the land. With natural resources far greater than ours in the 
North and East, they have until lately pursued the agricultural policy 
alone. We have diversified the manufacturing with agriculture. 
There is room enongh for all. Why do you not enter the race and join 
hands with us in saving to ourselves our own markets, and by so doing 
build up yourselves, that so we may build each other wpe 

In 1845 Dr. Wayland published his work on political economy. I 
believe him to have been a thoroughly honest man. He believed every 
word he wrote. On page 150 of the last edition of his work he used 
the following language: 


We paya ovo t Ge on cutlery in this country, while not a hundredth of 


ut; 

the cutlery used er vA here. It would be one hundred times cheaper to pay 
a bounty equal to the present duty on cutlery, and it would be, for all I can see, 
ust as for the cutler. The whole effect of this mode of encouragement is 
to pay one man as much more as bounty amounts to for producing the arti- 
cle than we should pay another man, &c. E 

When the old man wrote that he thought he had concluded the whole 
argument. No doubt that statement has convinced many students in 
our colleges who have studied Dr. Wayland’s work, It a to 
be a demonstration absolute. But if Dr, Wayland could come back 
now he would blush to see how different the logic of events is from his 
logic; for we are undoubtedly beg one hundred times better off as wé 
are. Including in the schedule knives, edge-tools, and saws, I find 
that in the year ending June 1, 1882, we imported $1,999,388 worth. 
But we have now 663 shops, employing 16,236 hands, with a capital of 
$17,525,129, which produce $19,841,043 worth of those articles, and we 
export $1,172,256 worth. The exports amount to 6 per cent. of the 
production, while of our boasted agricultural products we exported in 
1882 only about 7} per cent., excluding cotton. The American to-day 
buys his cutlery as cheap and a better article than the citizen of Eng- 
land, and is indebted to this very protection for it. 

Herewith is a table of the prices of some of the leading articles of 
hardware at retail here and in England at the same time last year: 


Wholesale English and American prices, in 1882, of staple articles of hardware. 


[Obtained by personal inquiry, for the American Iron and Steel Association, from an English hardware merchant and from a prominent Philadelphia merchant. 


Articles. 


Pickaxes, best, asso) 
Saws, hand, 26-inch. 


Brass rocking 
Brass butts, middle, pairs. 
Cast butts, loose. 
Strap hinges, light pairs 
Plate hinges.............-ss«- 
Wrought-iron hasp and staples, 83-inch 
rriage-bolts, best, 
Currycombs, 6 
Briek trowels, 10}- 
realy steel mye TÉ 
m Squares, + pee 
Fry-pans; iron, tinned, No.3. ... 


Coffee-mills, box, saare, No, 1...... 
Enameled kettles, 4 quarts, Maslin’ 
Cast-steel shears, trimming, commo; 
Shovels, No. 2, square............c00+ 
Door-knobs, mineral...... el 
Doct KDODS, POTOOMBIR orcas isk cossecnd onndekavnanssackniacesseetd svavovenbousen costed loros 


| 
| English price, instore. (Reduced to American price, in store. 


Un States currency.) 


RETAIL PRICES. 


E 
san) $9.50. 
| 1-in, $5.76; 2-in., $11.52. 
| 1bin. 
| Lin., $5.76; 2-in., $8.64. 
.| No. 2, $5.25. 
.| Common, $5; $15. 
afta de, SE; 5-ft., $2.50. 


= 


7 «| Be. 

-| $2. | $1.57. 

| $8. «| $7.50, 

- $4.48... - 5.235. 
Ste... «| 670. 
66c .| 50c. 
$6.. -| $4.20. 
$7. J| $. 

-| $2.48 $1. 


"| White, $3.25; jet, $4.50. 


3 


Trace-chains, such as are used by plowmen and with heavy harness...’ Per pair. 
Ji AEE Hera i eke a ea 
Do.. 


Horseshoes, either hand or machine-made. 


TAG CURING E A E E TE E | Per pound............, 6c. to 8e. 


65c. to $1.25. 

.| 10e. 

| $5.60 to $6.72. 
6c to 7e. 


`| Machin 470.,57c.,and 65e. ; 
Fe sealer L 
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I wish especially to call attention of my friend from Kentucky r. to 1863, but they were failures; those attempting it were ruined. 


TURNER], who is so deeply interested in the subject of trace-chains. 
[Laughter.] The first prices are English and the next American for 
the same article, so you can compare them. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. The gentleman has called attention 
to me in reference to the subject of trace-chains, and I hope he will let 
me ask him a question. 

Mr. CHACE. Ihave shown that you can buy trace-chains cheaper 
here than in England. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. 
want to have a tariff on them? 

Mr. CHACE. If they are cheaper, why do you object to the duty ? 

Gentlemen on the other side are making various assertions as to the 
amount that labor constitutes of the whole cost of manufactured arti- 
cles in this country, basing their statements upon the census reports. 
But they forget that the census does not pretend to give all the labor in 
these industries. The administrative labor, as it is called, is left out. 
It was so done on pu . Asa matter of comparison let us examine 
one or two articles. ‘Pig-iron is one of the great articles of manufact- 
ure, and is commonly considered one of the cheapest. 

We see it frequently asserted that the labor in the manufacture of a 
ton of pig-iron is somewhere about $4.35. Now, what are the facts? 
Iron is made up of ore, fuel, limestone, interest, and depreciation upon 
plant, taxes, insurance, supplies, labor, and transportation. Here is the 
cost of labor in one ton of pig-iron in one of the best furnaces in the 
State of Pennsylvania: There is used, to make a ton of pig-iron, on an 
average, about two tons of ore, which may fairly be estimated to be 
worth 50 cents per ton in the ground; oneand one-half tons of coal, worth 
32 cents in the kronoa; and a little flux,worth so little that its valuein 


If they are cheaper, then why do you 


the ground can hardly be estimated. 
Wages earned in mining enough ore for one ton of pig-iron-- - $5 18 
Wages earned in mining enough limestone for same --------~- 33 
Wages earned in mining enough anthracite for same- ~--~- .--- 171 
Wages earned in making enough coke for same-----------.-- 28 
Wages earned in transporting above ore------ -------------- 56 
Wages earned in transporting above limestone --_..--------..- 06 
Wages earned in transporting above anthracite- ------------- 45 
Wages earned in t rting above coke.-............---..- 22 
Wages earned by farnace hands in making one ton pig-iron-_. 2 75 
Total wages earned in making one gross ton pig-iron.__ 11 54 


A ton of pig-iron is worth from $18 to $20. 

But there are many forms of manufacture in which the cost of labor 
amounts to so nearly the total cost that the percen of material is 
an item hardly worth consideration. As an illustration of this take 
watch springs and watch screws. One pound troy weight of steel wire 
of which watch screws are made is worth about 62 cents. Of this 
pound perhaps 20 per cent. is raw material. One pound would make 
247,000 screws, which are worth at wholesale, as reported to me by 
the treasurer of a celebrated watch company, $1,715 a pound. 

Let us carry this estimate on into a ton, and we shall then have some 
idea of the amount of labor that enters into some of the finer manu- 
factures. One ton avoirdupois, 2,240 pounds, multiplied by 7,000, the 
number of grains in a pound avoirdupois, amounts to 15,680,000. This 
divided by 5,760, the number of grains in a pound troy, gives us 2,722 
troy pounds ina ton. That multiplied by $1,715, the price at which 
apound of screws sells at wholesale, makesa ton of these screws amount 
to $4,668,230. The raw materialin this ton of screws costs from $2.75 
to $3. Hair-springs, by the same method of calculation, amount to 
$3,135,744 per ton. Fine silver is $32,527.71 per ton and fine gold 
$602,928.51 in New York. Thus we see under the magic touch of the 
artisan’s hand the baser metal becomes nearly eight times more precious 
than gold. 

Scattered all over the country are thousands of men working upon 
various mechanical productions in which the relative value of the raw 
material, although rarely equal, in some cases approaches this, and 
in a very large number of cases the proportion is so great as to render 
the material an item not worthy of consideration—tools for repairing 
watches, mathematical instruments, making telescopes and other opti- 
<al instruments, making ieweler’s tools, and a thousand other indus- 
tries. 

There is an important reason for the demand for duties on articles in 
which we can compete. Without them we should be subject to ruin- 
ous competition by English manufacturers sending their goods to this 
marketand selling them below cost in order to break down our industries. 
They organize themselves with their immense capital to break down for- 
eign competitors, and when they have secured the markets put up prices 
and reimburse themselves. To illustrate, let us take the watch indus- 
try. The duty upon watches and materials under the tariff of 1840 was 
10 per cent.; under the tariff of 1857, 4 and 8 per cent.; 1861, March, 
10 per cent.; December, 15 per cent.; 1868, 20 and 25 per cent. Sev- 
eral efforts were made to establish the watch manufacture previous 


Under the protection afforded since, however, they have thriven won- 
derfully, and American genius for organization and adaption of machin- 
ery, having been given an opportunity to get fairly into operation, has 
produced the most marvelous results. : 
American watches are now made equal to the best in the world, 
while for the cheaper common watches we outstrip everybody. They 
can be bought at from $3,50 each to $100 or more. There are nine es- 
tablishments, producing 3,650 watches a day; one establishment alone 
turning out a watch a minute for ten hours each day. The annual 
product of watches and cases is upwards of $16,000,000, employing 
about 21,000 persons, besides the many thousands outside who produce 
the materials and supplies. Without protection that industry never 
could have grown up here. We get our watches cheaper, employ the 
people here, and get all the incidental benefits, which are very great. 
The same is true of many styles of cotton and woolen of brass and 


-other metals. The number of industries which have traveled the same 


road and produced the same results are a host, and to the unprejudiced 
American who will examine this subject in all its lights carefully it 
seems to me there can be but one honest conclusion, namely: That not 
only is the general welfare of the country largely en! by the en- 
couragement of manufacture, not only do we keep up the producing 
power of our people, but really, estimated in dollars and cents, exclud- 
ing a few exceptional cases, in the long run the consumer gets his goods 
nearly as cheap as the foreigner. 


Table showing the average weekly ‘rate of wages paid to wool-sorters, spin- 
ners, and weavers in woolen factories in the United States, in France, 
in England, and in Germany. 


[By Robert P. Porter, in New York Tribune.] 


| Average weekly rate of wages paid in 


woolen facto; 
E žo | Ad 
Occupation. z2 S$ | 2% 
fe | 2a | s 
E H Six 
gz az Par Be 
3 | -BE | o5 
ag | o%4 
wal $5 82 $5 76 $% 50 
eesebesseanse 270 240 250 
512 200 1 8 190 
12 00 6 50 6 00 6 60 
96 - 600 5 00 5B 
618 3 00 3 00 | 3 00 
481 200 190 19 
5 00 3 00 2 50 240 
3 53 467 480 45 
745 400 348 400 
à 13 43 6 235 550| 5 00 
5 8 58 375 sx) 3 00. 
a Report of bureau of statistics, Massachusetts, 1832. h 
bCompiled by Consul Frisbie, books of manufacturers, 1882. 


c Report of Robert Giffen, statistical department, board of trade, 1882. 
dCompiled by Consul Du Bois, from books of manufacturers, 1882. 


I want simply to call your attention to a few comparisons, I find 
that Mulhall says, while we have been going on under a protective 
system—and he is a free-trader—that our annual accumulation of 
wealth reaches the sum of $875,000,000. That of France is $375,000,- - 
000, and that of Great Britain $325,000,000. Germany is $200,000,000, 
while all other countries in the world amount to $725,000,000. Our 
anona accumulation is thus 35 per cent. of the profits of the whole 
world. i 

We have deposited in our savings-banks, in round numbers, $1,000,- 
000,000. Great Britain has about $300,000,000. We have,in round 
numbers, 120,000 miles of railroads, costing $6,000,000,000. > > : 

All of Europe combined has but 105,000 orp ne the whole world 
only 264,000. The United States has 143,940 miles of telegraph lines 
completed, while the whole world has only 550,000 miles. According 
to the census of 1880 we Dan poe in the country 10,000 period- 
icals, and we had an army of 275,000 school-teachers. In short, our 
people are better housed, better fed, better clothed, better educated 
than any others onearth. We have fewer paupers, fewer criminals, 
and a higher moral standard. We are richer in all that isdesirable for 
man than any other nation ever was on the faceof the earth. We have 
attained to a standard of comfort, of civilization, and the recognition of 
the rights and privil of the people such as there is no el for 
in history, and all under protection; and yet our free-trade friends, not 
satisfied with that, are endeavoring to break us down to help free-trade 
England. [Applause. ] 

I thank the House for its courtesy. 
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APPENDIX. 
TABLES PUBLISHED IN 1882. 
Let us see what the farmer's articles would buy when they went to market: 


Table No. 1, 

Aver- 
age. 

08.5 $1 36.5 $117.5 $ 
68.0; 85.5| 63. 62.7 64.4 
39.5| 490| 41. 38.7 42.3 
13.0| 160| 16. 15.0 15.0 
47| 48] 5 6.1 5.82 
82.3] 3.2| 34. 36.1 35.58 
68| 69| 6 5.0 6.3 
72.5 | 5 70.5 | 5 39. 59.0 63.0 
34.0 | 1 35.5 | 1 39. 29.0 34.8 
14.95] 14.2] 14.25] 15.0 14.43 
10.91} 10.17) 9. 10.0 10.05 
87.0 |30 25.0 |26 50.0 |22 75.0 |2 5 65.0 
66.0 |86 04.0 [79 33.0 [67 50.0 [5 6 82.0 
69 08.0 |62 25.0 53 87.0 8 27.0 

1 

1876. wert. | asme. | asm | 15. 7 

| | 
Wheat........ccsseeceseenseneeesbUSh,.. $1 18.5 $1 60.7 $1 24.2 $1 22.3 ($1 25.3 $1 30.2 
a pea 58.3| 51.3] 49.0| 54.7| 52.9 
bush...) 36.1| 424| 328| 38.5| 43.8| 38.72 
2%W.4| 240| 233| 32,7| 23.0| 24.68 
9.8 | 98] 7.1 SOl 7.7| 848 
39.9; 488] 41.6] 520| 41.4] 44.74 
94| 1.6] 99| 11.2] 76| 994 
19.0 | 3 38.7 | 3 54.9 | 2 89.8 | 4 08.9 | 3 62.3 
80.1! 732] 6.0] 728| 69.0] 72.22 
12.25, 11.72) 10.87) 11. 12. 11.78 
7.18 6.67] 61| 631) 7.5| 7.95 
25.0 18 87.0 |17 62.0 21 50.0 [28 50.0 |21 75.0 
08.0 '45 55.0 |44 24.0 51 85.0 [60 38.0 [50 82.0 
-0 35 25.0 i 75.0 at 25.0 |49 25.0 |40 15.0 


Agricultural articles are 6 per cent, higher; manufactures and fuel are 30 per 
cent. lower; making 50 per cent. in favor of the farmer. Labor is 25 per cent. 
ra what the laborer buys is 25 per cent. lower ; making 66 per cent, in favor 
o laborer, 


Table No. 2. 
Jü |J 
ŽS Ż £ o 
i 3 3 s g 
AER E MEE 
E aal È a |á 
= bushel of wheat would | 
uy— 
. | Lbs. | Yards.) Yards. Ibs. | Ibs. 
Under free trade... -91 1422.0 | 8.51 | 12.21 35.8 | 47.23 
Under protection . 1.80 {719.0 | 11.04 | 16.27 57.35 | 72.6 
One bushel of corn 
-47 | 25.65 | 4.46) 6f 18,78 | 24.76 
73 | 32.85 | 4.49) 6.65 23.32 | 29.55 
oes 16.85 | 2.93 | 4.20 12.33 | 16.26 
Under protection . wd 24.04 | 3.27 | 4.89 17.07 | 21.63 
Aa pounés of butter would 
y— 
Under free trade... sesser nesses 1.112 | 59.75 | 10.39 | 14.92 43.74 | 57.69 
Under protection „....eses.sssss-sssss 3.417 1153,2 | 20.95 | 31.04 108, 82 87 
Ten: pounds of cheese would | 
Under free trade... 474 | 25.09 | 4.36 | 6.28 18. 37 | 24.23 
Under protection ....ssesrsseeenessss. 1.376 | 61.98 | 8.43 | 12.52 43.82 | 50.53- 
one pound of wool would 
uy— 
2.46 | 3.54 | 3L. 10.37 | 13.68 
4.05 | 6.00 | 49.16 | 21.64 | 21.08 
4.08 | 5.79 | 50. 16.97 | 22.34 
7.19 | 10.66 | 88.33 | 37.38 | 47.37 


Corn has been depressed in price on account of the tremendous increase of 
production. While the ane of corn is comparatively lower than that of an 
agricultural product, still the farmer can produce it relatively sapaa 1 
mow Aapa know anything about it, and he can land it cheaper at tide-water 
market. 

But let me yore with the table: Under free trade the farmer could buy with 
one bushel of wheat .91 of a sack of Liverpool salt; under protection it would 
1.8 sacks. Under free trade the bushel of wheat would buy 8.51 yards of 
began shooting: under proteoton 11.04 Under free eit would buy 

pounds of ; and under protection,719 pounds. Under free trade it would 
buy 12.21 yards of prints; under protection, 16.27 yards. Under free trade it would 
buy 107.3 ponos of pig-iron; under protection, 134 pounds. Under free trade. 
35.8 pounds of bar-iron : and under protection 57.35. Under free trade it would 
buy 47.23 pounds of railroad iron; under protection 72.6 pounds. 
e Kentucky tobacco, which will ppan! to my friend over the way. Ken- 
tucky tobacco makes the best showing of any of the enumerated articles. Ten 
pounds of it under his tariff for revenue would buy .43 of a sack of salt, but un- 
ler protection it would buy three times as much, and so on,as will appear by 
the table printed above. 

Mr. CARLISLE, Is the gentleman taking it in the leaf? j 

Mr, CHACE, I am taking Burchard’s report on tobacco. I admit itis not the 
most trustworthy, but the gentleman himself quoted from it. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, was recognized. 

Mr. BLAND. If the tleman from Arkansas will yield to me I 
will moye that the committee now rise. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ize the fact that 
there are other gentlemen, and a large number of them, here who want 
te be heard on this question, and for myself I think it is but due to 
those who are not so high upon the list as I have been placed that they 
should have an opportunity given to them by those who are a little ahead 
on that list getting out of the way as rapidly as possible. And while 
I make that suggestion I will also say that while I have no disposition 
to cut off anybody’s right to have all of the time he wants, and to have 
his time extended if not sufficient, I hope that in the continuance of 
this debate there will be no more requests for an extension of the time 
after an hour has been occupied. Ifa gentleman can not say what he 
desires to say in an hour on this floor upon this subject, then I hope he 
will take the liberty of printing the remainder of his remarks and give 
others an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, if the gentleman from Arkansas will yield to 
me, I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. No, let us go on to-night. 

Mr. BLAND. It is now after 5 o’clock, and if the gentleman will 
yield I will make that motion. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned, I will say to the 
gentleman ‘from Missouri that I prefer to talk to gentlemen who are 
not fatigued already by the discussion, but I like to be out of the way 
of other gentlemen who wish to beheard. If the House will patiently 
allow me twenty-five or thirty minutes this afternoon, then I will 
yield the floor, and if I have not concluded what I wlsh to say in that 
time, I will ask leave of the House to print the remainder, and will 
be out of the way for the remainder of the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield for the 
motion ? : 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I would prefer to continue now, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Of course if the gentlemen prefers to proceed now I 
shall not ask leave to submit the motion, but I thought it would be 
preferable to him to go on in the morning. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, the tariff question has oc- 
cupied the attention of the people of the United States in a greater or 
less degree from the foundation of the Government down to the present 
time, and is yet unsettled and likely to remain so until some solution 
of it shall be reached which satisfies the demand for that fairness, jus- 
tice, and equality which every American citizen feels to be his birth- 

ight. 
EA tariff system which disregards two of the fandamental principles 
of all just taxation, pointed out by Adam Smith more than one hun- 
dred years ago, can never be accepted as correct bya free people. The 
principles so disregarded in our system are: 
Subjects should contribute toward the support of the Government as 


First, 
nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities; that is, in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the 


hoge Every, = oaaao eg earth os both to ey oat ee korp poss 
oO! e eas as e over and above w; ir 
into the public ALORE x z” 

Under our system these two principles, which must strongly com- 
mend themselves to the approval of all just men, have been persistently 
and grossly violated. The people of the United States have been taxed. 
not in proportion to their respective abilities, but really in proportion 
to their respective necessities. And so far from being so contrived as. 
to take ‘‘ out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over and 
above whatit brings into the public Treasury,” the system has been ar- 
ranged to take as much as possible, and to divertas much as possible of 
what is taken from the Treasury of the Government and into the pock- 
ets of certain favored classes. 

Widely differing views are held in this country upon this tariff ques- 
tion. Some persons favor absolute freedom of trade, while others favor 
a system of what is called ‘‘ protection,’’ amounting practically to pro- 
hibition, and between these extremes will be found most of our people. 

However much the Republican party may hesitate to avow it openly 
and in direct terms as a party policy, those who have controlled its 

ment and shaped its policy for many years have favored a tariff 
which had protection for its object and prime consideration, while rev- 
enue has been subordinated to it as a mere incident, and in the admin- 
istration of the Government they have lived up to this idea in disregard 
of the just complaints of the victims of their policy. On the other 
hand, the masses of the Democratic party have favored a tariff the ob- 
ject and purpose of which istoraise the necessary revenue, and no more. 
As the levying of any tariff, no matter how moderate, tends to increase 
the price of the article upon which it is levied, there would necessarily 
be some protection resulting from a strictly revenue tariff; but such 
protection is merely an incident, unavoidably following any tariff upon 
any article produced in this country. 

It is of course well understood that, other conditions being the same, 
the largest importations will take place under free trade, and that as the 
tariff increases, the tendency is tocheck importations, so that the increase 
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of rate and decrease of importations are always the factors which deter- 
mine the point of maximum revenue upon any article. After passing 
the maximum revenue point each increase of rates lessens importations 
and decreases revenue, until the point of positive prohibition is reached, 
when of course there will be no revenue, or the same result, so far as 
revenue is concerned, as free trade would produce. 

During the war and for some years following it the expenditures of 
the Government were extraordinary and extraordinary measures were 
necessarily devised to provide means to meet these expenses, and to this 
the people cheerfully submitted. But when this abnormal state of 
things had passed away and the Government had more than enough to 
meet all demands the feeling became general that there ought to be a 
lessening of taxation, and at this hour this demand is widespread and 
imperative. As there can be no pretense that the present taxes are nec- 
essary for revenue, the truth stands out boldly that the object of the 
present tariff taxation is protection for the sake of protection, and this 
1s avowed afresh by every failure to reduce taxation, and by each false 
pretense that it has been done. 

The bill under consideration is intended to meet this demand and 
to effect a reasonable reduction of taxation. I am fully aware of the 
fact that many well-informed gentlemen believe that the adoption of 
this bill will increase rather than decrease therevenues. With me this 
would be no argument against the bill, even if this should be true, for 
to my mind the crying evil of the system is excess of taxation, the ex- 
cess of revenue being merely the shadow to thatsubstance. Remove the 
substance and the shadow will not trouble us. Besides, thisargument 
is an admission that the tariff has been carried higher than the maxi- 
mum revenue point, that it is protective for the sake of protection, and 
this if true makes it a matter of principle with all Democrats that it 
should be as rapidly as possible reduced to that point. 


HORIZONTAL REDUCTION, 


The bill proposes a horizontal reduction of 20 per cent. upon almost 
all articles, but limited by the Morrill tariff of 1861, below which noth- 
ing is to be reduced; or, in other words, all of the proposed reductions 
are applied to war taxes, and the tariff upon no article will under the 
operations of this bill be brought below the tariff of 1861. It is pro- 
posed that all shall be treated alike and that each interest shall submit 
to a reduction to which all others are required to submit. Only this 
and nothing more. 

It would perhaps have been more philosophical to have attempted to 
correct all inequalities and incongruities in the present tariff along with 
this reduction; but while I have no doubt that these inequalities are 
glaring, yet we can not undertake in a single bill to remedy all the 
wrongs that the Republican party has been able to build up in twenty- 
three years; and as the reduction of excessive taxation is of much more 
importance to the people than the adjustment of irregularities among 
taxed articles, all too high, this bill goes in the right direction and 
proposes to deal with the test amid a multitude of lesser evils. 

Any attempt to readjust the relations of the various articles in the 
tariff at this time would have encumbered and in some measure ob- 
scured the real object had in view by the committee, and would only 
have furnished grounds for cavil and aean among those who do 
not and never did intend to have any reduction of taxation as long asit 
could be avoided. It was better, therefore, to present first this simple 
question without side issues: Shall the country twenty years after the 
close of the war have a moderate reduction of war taxes? 

This is the question presented by this bill, and this is the question 
that we answer when we cast our votes upon it. Besides this argu- 
ment against disturbing relations at this time, there is another that I 
confess has weight with me, as I am always conservative and desire to 
accommodate myself to the honest opinions of others as far as possible. 
All those gentlemen who voted for the bill of March 3, 1883, for the 
reason that it was the best that could be had, and was to some slight 
degree an improvement on the old law, and who really favor a reduc- 
tion of taxation, will certainly vote for this bill, because it is, pure 
and simple, a reduction upon a bill which they seemed only to object to 
because it was too high. 

If the professions of a great desire to reduce tariff taxation so freely 
indulged in two years ago by gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber 
had been earnest and sincere, there certainly would be little opposition 
to sucha proposition as the present one now; but, wnfortunetely for the 
country, there was no such real intention then, but the Tariff Com- 
mission and the act of March 3, 1883, were mere devices to avoid carry- 
ing out their pledges and at the same time to cajole the public into a 
belief that some relief had been afforded. The President of the United 
States had recommended reduction; protectionists in Congress pro- 
claimed that some action should be taken, and at once proceeded to 
abdicate the high functions pertaining to their offices and ‘appoint the 
Tariff Commission, on the ground that Congress was not sufficiently 
informed to act intelligently in a matter of such ‘‘ pith and moment.” 
The commission was appointed and entered upon its work. 

Tt was instructed by the act which called it into existence— 


_ To take into consideration and to thoroughly investigate all the various ques- 
tions relating to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, min- 
img.and industrial interests ofthe United States, so far as the same may be neces- 
sary to the establishment of a judicious tariff or a revision of the existing tariff 


‘traders, and propose to a 
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upon a scale of justice to all interests, and for the purpose of fully examining 
the matters which may come before it, 

In obedience to these instructions, the commission traveled over 7,000 
miles, visited twenty-nine cities, and examined more than 600 wit- 
nesses, taking testimony seventy-eight days, which covers 2,625 printed 
pages, and reported to Congress that— 


In the ponosen of the duty devolved upon them, all the members of the 
commission have aimed, and as they believe with success, to divest themselves 
of all political bias, sectional prejudice, or considerations of personal interest. 
It is their desire that their recommendations shall serve no particular party, 
class, section, or school of political economy. 


‘And further that they believe that— 


A subversion or radical change in the present economic system would throw 
labor out of pea praca rey erated depreciate values, and create a general in- 
dustrial and commercial disaster, 


Yet they say that— 
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\Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan- 
tial uction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate papuas 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 


which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- 
sion regards not only as a due roca, of public sentiment and a measure of 
justice to consumers, but one conducive to general industrial prosperity, 
and which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately bene- 
ficial to the s l interests affected by such reduction. No rates of defensive 
duties, except for the establishment of new industries, which more than equalize 
the conditions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors can be 
justified. Excessive duties or above such standard of equalization are 
positively injurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit. 

And all this is from the unanimous report of a commission created 
by a Republican and protectionist Congress, and com of nine men, 
all of whom are protectionists, all of whom were selected by a protec- 
tionist President. 

Further on they say: 

And in the mechanical and pense years A OE mia especially those which 
have been long established, it would seem that the improvements in machinery 
and processes made within the last twenty years and the high scale of produc- 
tiveness, which has become a characteristic of their establishments, would permit 
our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals under a substantial re- 
duction of existing duties. 

And they say that the average reduction of rates aimed at by them 
is not less than 20 per cent., and they believe it will reach 25 per cent., 
and then say: 

If the reduction reaches the amount at which the commission has aimed, and 
if there is any truth in the allegation of the opponents of the present economic 
system thata duty on articles such as are produced in this country, whether in 
manufactures or agriculture,enhances the price to the consumer, not only of 
what is imported, but of the whole domestic production, to an amount of which 
the duty isa measure, the reduction by the commission would bene- 
fit consumers to the extent of hund of millions of dollars. 

Why did the identical Congress which called this commission into ex- 
istence upon the plea that Congress was not well enough informed upon 
this question to act upon it intelligently immediately repudiate the 
work of the commission, this pet and creation of their own, unless it 
was because they had never really intended any substantial reduction? 

The bill reported by the commission was certainly in conformity to 
the recommendations of a Republican President and with the profes- 
sions of protectionists in Congress, yet a Congress which had solemnly 
proclaimed its own incompetency to deal with this question refused to 
accept the work of the commission, and by organizing a conference com- 
mittee, all of whom were protectionists butone, demonstrated its ability 
to avoid a reduction in spite of its pledges and the work of its own com- 
mission. . 2 

The reason for this sudden change is to be found in the fact that the 
commission was compelled to favor a real reduction, and the bill of 
March, 1883, made no provision for any such thing, but was an ex- 
pedient to avoid action, and has accomplished no reduction worth the 
name, It is true that importations have been smaller under it than 
they were for the corresponding period in the previous year, and in con- 
sequence there has been some reduction of revenue; but the reduction 
in rates of taxation is merely nominal, the average under the old law . 
being 42.65 per cent., under the new 40.91, ora reduction of only 1.74 
per cent. ; or, in other words, a reduction of 4 per cent. of the tax in- 
stead of the promised 25. If the pending bill should become a law, we 
will only have carried out and accomplished what was promised by the 
protectionists and was recommended by the commission. 

The gentlemen who told us that the Tariff Commission was the proper 
means of finding out what ought to be done in this matter are estopped 
from denying that this bill is reasonable in the quantum of reduction. 

The charge has been freely made and industriously circulated that we 
who favor a reduction of taxation to a revenue basis, who wish to re- 
turn to what we believe to be constitutional methods, are absolute free- 
lish custom-houses and by violent and revo- 
lutionary methods to uproot and destroy the protected industries of this 
country. I donot believe that any intelligent man ever really believed 
this; yet the charge has done service in arraying the prejudices of those 
less informed, and especially the laborers in this class of industries, 
against us. After a full discussion of this question in the Forty-seventh 


Congress, the people of the country placed the Democratic party in the 
majority in this House, and it is right and proper that we in clear and 
unequivocal terms define our purposes upon this question, and no way 
can be so clear and effective as to pass a bill which reflects the sentiment 
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of our party. The passage of this bill will be a complete answer to all 
the charges of violent intentions, and will again in an authoritative 
manner announce to the country that we favor ‘‘ reformation, not rev- 
olution.” 

ACTION NECESSARY. 

I can not agree with some of my party friends that because we are 
in the majority in but one House of Congress therefore we should not 
attempt anything affecting the tariff at this time. If we have been in 
earnest for the last forty years in our party declarations on this ques- 
tion, we certainly will not fail to give expression to those views in a 
way more effective than the generalities of a political platform now 
that we are in the majority in the popular branch of Congress. If we 
place ourselves on recerd in favor of just and moderate measures in the 
direction of a return to constitutional methods, we will have redeemed 
our party pledges; and if then the Republican party chooses to assume 
the responsibility of preventing all efforts at even a moderate reduction 
of taxation, the issue will be fairly made up and the country will decide 
between us. 

The course of doing nothing would be simply dodging this great 
question, and, as I believe the utmost frankness and sincerity is always 
e best policy, I am in favor of boldly occupying Democratic ground, 

If the country thinks with us on the question, this course will inspire 
confidence; and if it does not, dodging will not deceive the people nor 
strengthen us. 

We should be consistent with our party declarations and with our 
own expressions. Mr. RANDALL in the debate upon this question in the 
last Congress well said: 

I do not favor a tariff enacted upon the ground of protection simply for the 
sake of protection, because I doubt the existence of any constitutional warrant 
be inrthonete are of cass legislation irrar eie aa a Ear eraa 
at the expense of another, I have always been opposed. $ 

This is a clear and strong statement of the difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties upon this question; and as all of us 
have sworn to support the Constitution, we who are Democrats can not 
fail, at every opportunity, to try to bring the present high and oppres- 
sive protective tariff—levied ‘“‘simply for the sake of protection,” 
‘without constitutional warrant,” and ‘‘in the nature of class legis- 
lation,” ‘‘ favoring one classat the expense of another,” to which weas 
Democrats ‘‘have always been opposed ’’—down to the basis of a con- 
stitutional tariff, one levied for revenue. On such a proposition there 
is no middle ground for Democrats. ; 

That the present rates of Federal taxation are excessive no one can 
deny, for the fact stares us in the face that we are collecting annually 
from eighty to one hundred millions of dollars more than the Govern- 
ment needs. “One of the oft-repeated arguments against this bill is that 
its passage or even its discussion will disturb business, and thatits mere 
discussion in committee has already done so, and many claim that the 

of the last tariff act was a tacit ment not to disturb the 
tariff further for years, and they always close with the assurance that 
‘“what the country most needs is a little rest.” One of the great errors, 
according to my view, of the protectionists is that they seem ohh to 
be utterly oblivious to the fact that anybody exists except the ves. 
They seem never to know that there are millions of people in this 
country, embracing the bone and sinew of the land, who have the great- 
est possible interest in this question, and who, under the iniquitous sys- 
tem of so-cailed protection, are annually compelled by the operations of 
unequal and unjust laws to contribute hund of millions of dollars for 
the purpose of making other lines of business profitable, some of which 
within and of themselves, and without ‘‘protection,’’ perhaps could 
not exist. 

These people have been rap E that this was designed to be a govern- 
ment of the people and for the people; and they do not believe that 
theirinalienable and God-given right to labor and enjoy the fruits of their 
labor can be bargained away by any conference committee of Congress, 
and they will not fail to set the seal of their condemnation upon such 
assumption—a tacit contract indeed—when the consumers of this coun- 
try actually had no day in court, no chance to be heard, no opportunity 
even to protest except by the mouth of one le representative against 
the passage of the bill of 1883. Those who divided among themselves 
the raiment of the Saviour of mankind had just as legal and valid a right 
to their plunder as have the parties to this iniquitous scheme to a 
vested right to g on with this plundering for ten years, 

e with them that ‘“‘what the country most needs is a little 
rest,” but the rest it needs is rest from unjust exactions, rest from having 


the most ill-fed and ill-paid class of the people, and who do more man for. 


man to build up the country and add to its material wealth than any 
other class, compelled to contribute of their secant and hard earnings to 
swell the splendor and wealth of a class who contribute less to the ad- 
vancement of the counry ian they get from it. This rest will come. 
Pia power is in the hands of the oppressed, and they will yet dare be 


EXCESS OF REVENUE. 
A revenue largely in excess of the necessary expenses of the Govern- 
ment is unquestionably a 
money from the ordinary ¢ 


tevil. The withdrawal of 1 sums of 
els of business must of necessity tend to 


obstruct and restrict commercial transactions over the entire country, 
thereby unsettling values and disturbing all business. Besides this, 
the presence of large accumulations in the Treasury, for which there is 
no demand in the ordinary management of the affairs of the nation, must 
in the nature of things promote extravagance in the disbursement and 
more especially in the appropriations for even the commonest expenses. 
The knowledge of such an accumulation will foster and encou mong 
the people demands to ‘‘ unlock the vaults of the Treasury ”’ Su ghiediieinos 
to all sorts of local demands with little regard to their merits. The 
watchfulness, too, of the general public over the expenditures of public 
money is lulled by such a condition of things, and dishonest officials 
find therein their opportunity for jobs and all manner of frauds. All 
these are evils, and should beyond any question be provided against by 
having only so much money collected from the people as the impera- 
tive demands of the nation may require, and I am as anxious as any 
one can be to avoid these evils. 

While we should meet this question and dispose of it, it is our duty 
to accomplish it by the mode most in accord with the general interest 
of the people. We should not in our efforts to get rid of this trouble 
fasten upon ourselves another, before which this pales into insignificance. 

The general demand for a reduction of taxation of course receives new 
vigor from this excess of revenue, which can not be avoided or explained 
away in ment. The problem then which presents itself to the pro- 
tectionists for solution is how to reduce the revenues and get rid of this 
surplus, and at the same time reduce tariff taxation as little as possi- 
ble. Theirsystem, ‘‘in the nature of class legislation, favoring one class 
at the expense of another,’’ to use Mr. RANDALL’s forcible Tdkistings, 
must be saved if their ingenuity can devise the means of being rid of 
our surplus revenue, aside from the reduction of their taxes. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The best means of reaching this end, now so earnestly desired by all 
the protectionists, is to abolish the entire internal-revenue and 
save alive and unharmed the more unjust and oppressive tariff system. 
I would not object to an abolition of the tobacco tax and the tax on 
brandy distilled from fruits, because this can be done without render- 
ing the maintenance of the tariff system, as at present framed, a neces- 
sity, and because this is the most obnoxious branch of the internal- 
revenue system, and because, further, it is a tax, in the case of tobacco, 
on a raw agricultural product, and is by its operation, like the tariff 
system in the ad valorem tax, being increased to the poorer classes, 
while it is decreased to the consumers of costly tobacco. The fruit dis- 
tillations are a small matter—of no consequence to the Government, 
and the revenue from it does not compensate for the annoyance to the 
pores of fruit. But the great source of internal revenue should be 

ept as now until we have had relief from tariff taxation. If our en- 
tire system of Federal taxation was so contrived as both to “take out 
and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over 
and above what it brings into the public Treasury,’’ there would be lit- 
tle difficulty in accomplishing this purpose; but, unfortunately for the 
great mass of consumers, unfortunately for 90 per cent. of the people of 
the United States, such is not the effect of the laws, and, unfortunately 
for them all and for the cause of human liberty, such is not their ob- 
ject. . 

While no law can be fonnd upon the statute-book of this nation 
which directly and in terms lays any tax for the open and ayowed pur- 
pose of being collected for the benefit of a mere private citizen, yet in 
practical operation such is the effect of some of the laws under which 
we now live and such is the invariable result of protection. 

Cotton-spinning machinery costing abroad $10,000 must when brought 
into this country pay the Government $4,500 duty; hence the purchaser 
in this country must pay $14,500 for what he could have had for $10,000 
but for this tariff tax. Of this amount of course $4,500 goes into the 
Treasury, $10,000 to the foreign manufacturer. The American manu- 
facturer of similar machinery, who but for the tariff would have been 
compelled to sell for $10,000 or have no buyer, can now force the Amer- 
ican buyer to pay him the $14,500. Here isa tax the result of the law, 
and yet not directly and in terms laid by it. It is none the less a tax 
upon the buyerof American machinery. But of thistax the Government 
gets not one cent, but all of it goes to the pockets of the manufacturer. 
If it is right that money should be taken from one citizen to be given 
to another by such indirect methods, why not do it directly and let 
everybody know exactly how much of his property is to be taken from 
him to be given to others, and not have the amount unknown, as now. 
This would certainly be the more manly and honest method of accom- 
plishing the same result. j Vai 

The intenal-revenue laws, or practically the tax upon spirits and to- 
bacco, yield the Government about $150,000,000 per annum, and all of 
this tax, less.the expense of collecting it (about $5,000,000), finds its 
way into the Treasury. There is no semblance of protection in all the 
system, however much we may dislike it. It can not be used in any 
manner to put money into the pockets of private citizens, while on the 
other hand the tariff or the taxes on all manner of imported goods 
yields the Government about $190,000,000 per annum, but, being pro- 
tective by increasing the prices of all similar domestic goods to the 
consumers, it operates as an indirect tax amounting to “‘ hundreds of 
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millions of dollars per annum.’’ Just how much this tax is can not be 
definitely ascertained, and estimates vary greatly—from five hundred 
to one thousand million dollars per annum; but it is none the less cer- 
tain and none the less oppressive and unjust because levied and col- 
lected by such indirect means as to prevent a full and exact knowledge of 
all its effects. 

It is clear, then, how it becomes a matter of great concern to the 
consumers as a class whether the proposed reduction be made by abol- 
ishing the internal-revenue system or by a reduction of tariff taxes. 
Each reduction of revenue from the first will represent just the same 
reduction of taxes and no more, while in the case of the tariff each re- 
duction of $1 of revenue will represent a reduction of $1 of tax in favor 
of the Government, and from $4 to $6 reduction of taxes which are 
collected from the people, but which go to the manufacturers, or while 
the Government gives up $1 the manufacturer gives up $5 or$6. This 
will explain the opposition of the protectionists to the reduction of the 
tariff, and why it is that just now they so vociferously demand the re- 
peal of the entire internal-revenue system. How the righteous souls of 
the protectionists are now vexed by the outrages of the minions of the 
Federal Treasury upon the poor moonshiners in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Those things existed a long time without elic- 
iting one word of sympathy from the warm-hearted protectionists, but 
the moment they found their system was in danger, the moment they 
are likely to be restrained in the pocketing of hundreds of millions of 
the property of others each year, that moment they wake up to the 
wrongs of the poor moonshiner and they are ready to do battle for him 
with their tongues and ballots and a part of their money if thereby 
they can save themselves. If their sudden interest in these poor fel- 
lows can hoodwink enough voters, the internal-revenue system will be 
swept off the face of the earth, and then the complacent protectionist 
can comfort himself that he has another long term of the right to 
pocket annually hundreds of millions of the earnings of other men. 

That party which loves to parade its high moral ideas, and which loves 
to pray standing at the corners of the those who thank God that 
they are better than other men, will be but too glad to become the patrons 
and champions of cheap whisky if they can thereby continue to reap 
where they have not sown. They will rejoice to make whisky free if 
thereby they can maintain their right to levy their accursed toll upon 
every article of necessity that ministers to the comfort of the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come when the consumers of manufact- 
ured products of this gg Bg great body of the le, those 
who bear the burden in the heat of the day—should, if they do not 
emulate the selfishness of the protectionists, at least determine that they 
will no longer be hewers of wood and drawers of water for them in a 
country where all are born equal and ought to have equal rights under 
equal laws. The protectionist has proved that no one knows better 

` than he that ‘‘he who would be well taken care of must take care of 
himself,” and it is time now that the other class should learn the lesson. 
In this connection let us look at 
A FEW FACTS. 

The census of 1830 shows that $2,790,223,506 of capital is invested 
in manu ing enterprises in the United States, and that their gross 
product is $5,369,667,706. Deduct$3,394,340,029 material used in this 
manufacture, and we have left $1,975,327,677 as their product; and to 
produce this result 2,738,930 poa are employed. 

Engaged in farming we find that we have— 


Value of fees sos pee gs os E T E T EE EA $10, 197, 096, 776 
Value of farm implements -..-.-.....---2..------- , 520, 055 
Valueof ivé stik 25-620 scons see ce eco cce cece 1, 500, 464, 609 

a T N EEA E sul A nee Lae 12, 104, 081, 440 
not deducting one cent for fertilizers, seed, and other materials. The 


gross production is $2,212,540,927, and to produce this result 7 «3/V,493 
persons are employed; or the manufacturing enterprises yield, after 
deducting materi sg ovg 70 per cent, upon the capital avoe, 
while farming pays less than 19 per cent. ; yet farming is heavily tax 
to increase the profits of the manufacturers; and when we ask As this 
bill areduction of butone-fifth of this burden of taxation we are gravely 
told that the man can not afford it. No account is taken of 
what a farmer can or can not afford; but his forced contribution while 
living upon a gross product of 19 A gs cent, upon his capital invested 
must be kept up to swell the wealth of those making more than 70 per 
cent. Again, each laborer in manufactures, ator deducting cost of ma- 
terials used, produces $721.20, while each laborer in farming produces 
but $288.44, nothing whatever being deducted for materials; and yet 
hundreds of millions must be taken from one class to be given to the 
other, And this is what protectionists tell us is building up the country. 
This system of so-called protection; this invoking the aid of the Gov- 
ernment to compel all the people of the country by the operation of 
unjust and unequal laws to contribute to the wealth of a class; this fear 
of meeting fairly in the open markets of the world the citizens of other 
countries, being driven out of the markets of all the world except our 
own, and retaining them ay by skulking behind commercial Chinese 
walls, more suited tọ the Middle Ages than the nineteenth century, is 
the most cowardly and thoroughly un-American, if I may be allowed to 
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coin a word, that has ever fastened itself upon a people who supposed 
themselves to be free, and its approach has been like that of a thief, 
stealthy and under false pretenses. At first it only claimed a place as 
an incident to the necessary revenue, pat pmaning strength and greed 
with age, it now, in the insolence of wealth and pride of power, demands 
that the great constitutional power ‘‘ to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and the general welfare of the United States,’’ shall become subor- 
dinate to and a mere incident of protection; and we hear men of power 
and influence avow that they advocate not a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection, but a tariff for protection with incidentel revenue, 
thus setting up the most monstrous iniquity in this country as being 
higher and more sacred than the Constitution itself. 


A HANDFUL THAT HAVE NOT BOWED THE KNEE TO BAAL, 


But in the midst of all this there is now and then astruggling spark 
of American manhood which has not been debauched. My heart was 
made glad some time ago by meeting a delegation of American artists 
who came here to ask that the work of their competitors, the artists of 
Europe, be allowed to come into this country freeof duty. Iwas glad 
to see that there were yet some Americans, even though very few in 
numbers, who have the spirit of ’76, who believed that they could suc- 
cessfully meet competitors from all countries. These men came not 
asking the Government to keep the American markets for Americans 
who could not take care of themselves in open competition, nor to com- 
pel Americans who might want to buy pictures to buy from them; on 
the contrary, they asked to be allowed to meet the artists of all other 
lands on terms of perfect equality, on our own soil or elsewhere. 

Here was a class of men who did not want the mailed hand of the 
Government laid upon other callings to put money into their purses. 
It was a refreshing sight to see that one class had at last come to the 
seat of government that was not skulking behind obstructive commer- 
cial laws to cover up their own deficiencies and want of skill—men 
who were actually not afraid to meet competitors from all parts of the 

obe. A 
ete Chairman, I have lived all my life in the Southwest and have 
been accustomed to look at this great Yankee nation too much from a 
Fourth of July standpoint, aac You may guess, then, whatashock 
it was to me to find that Brother Jonathan did not go abroad, as I had 
su , with his long hair, dagen, Hates dressed in a suit made of 
the Stars and Stripes, witha face as sharp as his scent was keen for a 
bargain, striding up and down in the earth seeking whom he might trade 
with, ready to swap jack-knives, manufacture wooden nutmegs, sawdust 
sausages, railroad stocks, or salted mining shares, as the state of 
the market might seem to suggest, or the elevation of the morals of 
the world to the high protectionist standard might seem to demand. 

My idea had always been that Jonathan was possibly a trifle vain, per- 
haps egotistical, but I did not think he ed man or feared the devil 
in a trade, but that he felt himself able to hold his own under all circum- 
stances and everywhere; that he could and did make as fine a quality of 
olive-oil out of cotton-seed as could be found on earth, and that he regu- 
larly poured it as an oil of gladness into the stomachs of the French and 
Italians. Think, then, sir, how I felt when it came out before the Ways 
and Means Committee a few days ago that by tricks Johnny Bull had 
actually run him out of thé Mexican cotton-goods market. by making an 
imitation of Yankee goods out of cheap cotton, starch, and dirt, and Jona- 
than was compelled by such competition to fold his tent and silently 
steal away. But the crushing blow came when a good man, represent- 
ing the high morality and culture of the down-East protectionists, as- 
sured the committee that the all-silk goods of American manufacture, 
which we protect by 60 per cent., actually contain only one-third cot- 
ton; and another quite vanquished me by telling us how, by a pious 
fraud, our people passed American hose on an unsuspecting American 

blic for British manufacture, and made them so like the real, genuine, 


see the innate honesty of our guileless people so taken advan’ of by 
the rascally British. We can impose upon our people and swindle them 
to our heart’s content with our all-silk only one-third cotton and 


our ‘‘real British ” hose if you will only keep the vile English away. 
But let them come here, miserable wretches, and. they will expose us, 
bring real culture and refinement into contempt, and certainly beat us 
at our own game, as they did in Mexico, and we will be forced out of the 
market.and outof business. There was some show of reason and per- 
haps fairness in the old Georgian who, when challenged to fight a duel 
by a one-legged man, insisted on his right to have one of his legs in- 
cased in a section of a hollow log so as to make the chances even. But 
our manufacturers, afraid of a fair fight in open market, absolutely 
crawl clear into the gum, head and heels. 

To men who understand what human natureis itis perfectly apparent 
that the object of imposing a protective duty upon any article imported 
into this country, and which is also produced here, is simply to enable 
the American producer of that article to compel the American consumer 
of it to pay him a higher price for it than he would have to pay if there 
wasno protection. There is absolutely nothing in protection if this isnot 
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ius, and no one will deny that this is the effect and the object of such a 
uty. 
7 WHAT PROTECTION COSTS. 

Just how much the people of this country are by this means com- 
pelled to contribute to the producers of protected articles can not be 
exactly stated, yet by considering the prices at home and abroad of pro- 
tected articles and the amount in value of such goods consumed we may 
approximate the amount. 

on. S. S. Cox, of New York, one of the most accomplished and 
versatile men in American politics, a man who has devoted a lifetime to 


the service of his country, and who, I am happy to say, is yet young, 
has estimated the amount thus collected from the people at large for 
the benefit of a class at from seven hundred and to one thousand 
millions of dollars per annum, Professor A. L. Perry estimated the 
early amount since the war at $600,000,000; and Hon. WILLIAM M. 
Roerearn. of Illinois, than whom there is no more ceaseless worker and 
clear-headed man in this House, estimates it at $556,000,000. 
The following table, which I find in an article in the North American 
Review for June, 1883, I subjoin, as showing his manner of arriving 
at his conclusion. 


Statement showing the amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the increased cost of home products by reason of 
discriminating duties on imported articles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid and number of 
hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon, for the year 1882. ` 


cal year ended June 


è Merchandise imported es” fis- | È 


Articles affected by the tariff. 


f 
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40.79| 604, 20 | 120,910,692 
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38.67| 210, 20| 421190, 076 
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61.36 40 | 106, 873,165 
58.73 50| 20,516,522 
28.57 20| 13,192,081 
27.68 20| 133, 139,938 
TERS | 556,988,637 


a Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 196,759,200 pounds; molasses, 16,573,273 gallons. Number and wages of laborers not stated. 


These statements are enough to show that enormous sums of money, 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, are by the operation of 
protection in the United States taken from all the people to benefit a 
class year by year, and this has gone on without interruption ever since 
the close of the war. Does it seem possible that the resources of any 
nation on earth could have stood such a drain and at the same time 
have paid the enormous sums which we as a nation have paid to liqui- 
date the national debt and the interest on it, and to meet the current 
expenses of the nation and its immense pension-roll at the same time ? 
And who paid and who received all this? 

The census of 1880 shows that all the persons engaged in mannfact- 
uring, mechanic, and mining industries numbered 3,837,112; in agri- 
culture, 7,670,493; in trade and transportation, 1,810,256; professional 
occupations, 4,074,238; total, 17,392,099. 


HOW MANY ARE TAXED. 


Mr. SPRINGER’S table shows 1,327,881 persons engaged in protected 
industries, not counting sugar and rice, and a few other industries of lit- 
tle importance, which he thinks would not swell the number above 
1,500,090. This would leave 15,892,099 persons engaged in occupa- 
tions practically not protected, and these are taxed this enormous sum 
for the benefit of 1,500,000; or less than 10 per cent. of persons are 
protected while over 90 per cent. are taxed for their benefit. Or, it 
Mr. Cox’s lowest estimate is correct, $500 for each man, woman, and 
child employed in protected industries is legislated out of the pockets 
of the people, and for which nothing whatever is rendered; the same 
thing as taking this out of other people’s pockets by taxation and giv- 
ing this pet class $500 each. 

nder the Constitution of the United States Congress has power “‘ to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States,” but it has no right to lay and collect taxes for any such pur- 
pose as this. But even if Congress had the constitutional right tolevy 
taxes for any such purpose, it would be cruel and unjust and a violation 
of all natural laws to exercise it, and the American people would hurl 
from power any party attempting to exercise it if it was fully under- 
stood. 

Asking protéction is a confession that the business proposed to be 
. protected within and of itself can not be profitable. It is in effect say- 

ing that he who to doso can not in the business with- 
out suffering loss by it, but that he will engage in it if the Government 
will compel the general public to make up his loss to him and then pay 
him a profit. And this is what protectionists call building up the 
country! It is useless to argue such a proposition—it is nonsense; itis 
worse, itis an outrage on its face. Any business conducted at a loss, 
whether to the owner or the country, must detract from the general 
wealth of the country, and nipe dard loss from him who ought to bear 
it to the shoulders of men who have no interest in the matter does 
not mend it in the least. 


PROTECTIONISTS’ PLEAS. 

The arguments which protectionists seem most fond’ of presenting as 
a compensation to the public for all these wrongs are, first, that protec- 
tion protects American labor against the pauper labor of Europe; sec- 
ond, that it builds up home markets for farm products; third, that it 
builds up and develops the country and increases the wealth of the na- 
tion; and fourth, that ultimately the competition among our own man- 
ufacturers will give our people cheaper products than they would have 
had without protection. 

The fallacy of all these positions has been again and again pointed 
out, and yet they are asserted now with as much vehemence as they 
ever were. Of course men can not be easily convinced against their 
wills or their interest, and we can not hope to convince those who reap 
the harvest in this system of unjust legislation to admit that it is wrong, 
at least so long as itis profitable; but fortunately for the interest of 
justice a very small per cent. of the American people are so interested, 
and when the system is fairly understood by the whole people we may 
reasonably expect a condemnation of all that is vicious in it. 

The real interest of the protected industries in labor are twofold, 
one is to employ it at the lowest market rates, due regard being had to 
efficiency, and the other is to secure votes by inducing the laborers to 
believe that in some way they are interested in these indirect gains. 
The latter is the reason of the prominence always given by our protec- 
tionists to the duty of protecting our labor against the pauper labor of 
Europe, and it is absolutely false. 

Hateful to es aie in of hell 
Is he who hiding one in his heart 
Utters another. 

While the protectionists are parading themselves and their system as 
the real friends of the American laborer and his only protector against 
the ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe,” it may be instructive to call to mind 
how this peculiar solicitude for the good of the laborers operates. 

In the matter of tin-plates, for example, when they are brought into 
this country to be manufactured into cans for fruits, or vegetables, or oil 
for the American market they pay a tax of 1 cent per pound, or over 25 
per cent.; but when they are brought here made into cans, filled with 
fruits, or vegetables, or coal oil, and shipped abroad, then nine-tenths of 
the dutyis refunded, so that the American canned fruits, vegetables, 
meats, and fish, which find their way to the home of an American 
laborer as a luxury, or to the hut of an American miner as a necessity, 
pay nine times as much tax on the can as is paid by the pauper laborer 
of Europe, against whom this system so vigilantly protects him, and the 
amount of money so refunded upon five articles during the last fiscal 
year was $1,345,757.77, while nothing was remitted or even asked for 
in favor of our people. 

Now Congress is being asked to return the other one-tenth to the ex- 
porter, which will be the entire tax, and they all assure us that this is 
right; but when this bill proposes to reduce the tax on our own people 
20 per cent. they assure us that it will ruin the country! This is one 
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instance where great numbers might be given showing that thia system 
discriminates against our own people. 


CAPITAL PROTECTED, BUT NOT LABOR. 


In all the t protected man establishments much the 
larger part of the work is done by mee rE but much must be done by | sto 
human hands. The machinery in these mills is all protected from the 
competition of similar English machinery by a tax of 45 per cent., for no 
mill ean be set up here in opposition to those already going except by 
paying this tax, but the laborers can be brought from an English mill 
and employed here in competition with American laborers, and they pay 
no such tax. And this isas the protectionist would haveit. How then 
can he pose as the special friend of the American laborer? Wecan not 
limit this freedom of immigration. We are glad to see the oppressed 
and ill-paid of other lands seeking homes among us, but when they do 
come, as they have done, let them be ulg to take an even start and 
a fair chance in life and ‘take care of themselves, and not ask the Gov- 
ernment to tax our people to support them. 

When they come here from abroad and displace American laborers 
from American mills it does not look well in them to demand thatthe 
Government shall protect them ‘‘against the pauper labor of Europe.” 
Mr. Cox, of New York, in a recent speech in this House, estimates the 
foreign labor in our mills at 64 per cent., and it is to protect these peo- 
ple against their brothers and sisters across the water that the tie 
tionists want protection. 

With an open field and full competition it is not likely that bananas 
would be grown for market in New Hampshire, or buckwheat in Louisi- 
ana, but people would engage in natural occupations. Each man and 
each nation would utilize the advantages that nature and nature’s God 
has given them, and the world would be better and more cheaply served 
than now, and the condition of no class would be more ameliorated by 
this general emancipation than the American laborers. Thenit would 
not bea curse to the general public, as it is now, to find one of the great 
storehouses of God in our mountains and fields. 

In the last Congress, when an effort was made to protect this country 
from a flood of heathen Chinese labor, the cheapest and most immoral 
in the world, people who can and will live upon what would be starva- 
tion wages to any American, the protectionists were found voting against 
it. They are willing to levy taxes to enrich themselves under the pre- 

` tense of protecting American labor, but they always want and actually 
get the cheapest labor possible. 


AMERICAN AGAINST ENGLISH WAGES. 


But how much truth is there in the claim that British labor is cheaper 
than American? Let us see. 

In a letter of Mr. W. H. Young we have the opinion of a practical 
manufacturer, as follows: 

COLUMBUS, GA., March 13, 1884. 

Dear SIR: I have your letter of 10th instant, in which you ask my views as 
to what effect a reduction of 20 per cent. would have on the cotton manufactur- 
ing interests of the South. To the question I answer unhesitatingly, none. 

South is now en in aes: say, standard (or heavy-weight) 

goods, and which are mainly consumed by the masses of our agen South 
and North; and now the South sends her surplus productions to the North, 
where they displace all — heavy 4 goods as were formerly made there 
and sent South, These ad sire (in all such must ever remain with 
the South, over New England and Old England; and New England, on account 
of closer proximity to the cotton-fields, has a relative advantage over Old Eng- 


land. 

A reduction of 20 per cent. in the tariff would not enable England to compete 
with this country, North or South, in these heavy-weight ; but if the tariff 
on all articles entei into the cost of manufacturing in is coun! 

cent., t the manufacturers North and South wou 
the duties‘on all such goods entering into the 
ing were made free „then the North and South could compete with England in 
all markets of the world. The tariffas it nowstands of course shuts out all for- 


eign competition with mani ng in this country (except a few 

ities of fine goods for the wealthy); and it locks in their productions, and 
4 ner See to the home demand ; and, asa consequence, there is now a 
glut of goods. 


To illustrate my position, the ery, over which I preside on 
sumes about fifty bales of cotton per day. AN gland mill consuming th: 
amount of cotton would have to pay $350 per day more for it than it costs this 
company, anda mill in England would have to pay more than that. 
These pe ahap p ge are so great that eat tariff (if entirely removed) would not 
— England te com: with this on heavy-weight goods, and if the 
riff was removed on all articles ateate into the cost of manufacturing, then 
this country could command the markets of the world and the supremacy of 


England would be ended. 

I owe we three times and have investi the cost of labor 
operative with the South and found it more (or higher) here, and yet our 

from the fact that food costs less with us, and 
also, as our climate does not require such heavy clothing.. ~ 
labor at the North about the same as in England. 

i also investigated the cost and selling Bat of heavy cotton goods and con- 
cluded I could Sell in England ata profit, but to do so I must adopt their pecul- 
iarities of T ye and I prefer a home mark 


I believe if ail our custom-houses were abolished that this country would find 

(in England) a large market for our manufactures of cotton and woolen goods. 

Now, country is heavily taxed with almost everything that enters into the 

cost of production, ee with machinery and ending with the baling the 
with Seoteh 

I believe the manetneniet interests in this country, with their natural ad- 

van free from all tariff legislation, would soon me the great manu- 
facturing ’ center. 

Yours, truly, 


EAGLE AND PHENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
W. H. YOUNG, President. 
Hon. HUGH BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


He says that there is no difference in cost of English labor and thst 
of New Englandin the mills, and this would seem probable. 


When any commodity i is high here and low in , it naturally 
comes here Z ntil the increasing supply here lowers the market and the 
decreasing supply there increases the price until an equilibrium is re- 

stored. We readily see why a difference in prices might not suddenly 
or readily induce persons to change vocations, but what reason is there 
why men for better wages should not change mills when the work is 
the same? An English laborer coming to the United States does not 
change his lan; and is really now but a few days away from his 
childhood’s home and in ‘‘ the land of the free;’’ why do not the English 
mill operatives come over to the American mills in numbers? 

A protectionist before the Committee on Ways and Means at this ses- 
sion had to admit that he had known numbers of English mill opera- 
tives to return to England from the United States to work for smaller 
nominal wages than they received here, and said that he supposed that 
the reason was that they could get more of the comforts of life there 
for their wages than here for wages received here. No system of high 
tariff is in operation there to raise the price of every article the laborer 
has to buy as is the case here; hence his expenses are less and on 
smaller nominal wages he lives better and saves more. The “‘ forty- 
niner” who got $100 per week for work seemed to be doing well as 
compared to the man who was working in the States at $30 per month, 
until you found that the Californian paid $99 per week board. Com- 
mon sense suggests to every man that if there was a great advantage in 
the prices of labor here over England for the same class and character 
of work that the laborers would come here in numbers. Onur climate 
is as good as theirs; our Governmentcertainly compares favorably with 
theirs; the possibilities here are as great as there. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

The truth is, supply and demand regulate the price of labor just as 
anything else, as was clearly shown by a protectionist during this session 
in a statement to the Committee on Ways and Means, that, while the 
tariff upon his product had been increased by the recent act, his mill had 
lowered wages 10 per cent., and he gave as the reason for this reduction 
that such reduction was general. Yet this man will tell the mill-men 
at home that the reason he wants protection is to enable him to pay 
them high wages, and that their interests demand that they shall so 
vote. Will American laborers always believe such stuff? This claim 
is a repetition of the old fable of the lion and the beasts hunting in 
partnership—the prey all belonged to the lion. This is illustrated as 
follows: By Mr. SPRINGER’s table we find that the 1,372,881 persons 
engaged i in the really protected industries receive as wages $463, 606,049, 

deducting therefrom the totals in census reports we find that the 
1,345,918 persons engaged in manufacturing industries, mainly not pro- 
tected, receive $477,719,876 wages, or a smaller number of persons 
receive a larger te of wages in unprotected than in protected 
industries. This of itself demonstrates the hollowness of all pretenses 
that protection is intended to benefit labor. 

The protected industries enumerated by Mr. SPRINGER receive as a 
subsidy from protection really very much more than his cautious and 
conservative estimate, but for the sake of this argument accept it as 
correct. Then we see that while five hundred and fifty-six ions is 
paid to the manufacturers by the public at large, under the pretense 
that it is to benefit labor, the manufacturers only pay their 
labor total wages four hundred and sixty-three millions, or, allowing 
that they pay their labor nothing at all but that the public pays it all, 
then they coolly pocket about one hundred millions. Is that one hun- 
dred millions to protect anybody against the pauper labor of Europe? 
And this is the way the philanthropy of the average protectionist turns 
out upon analysis. 

It is not protection but supply and demand that regulate the rate of 
wages in all manufacturing fadustries, protected and unpro and 
all the pretenses of the protectionists to the contrary are false and fraud- 
ulent. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

I consider it safe to assume that one-half, or really more than one- 
half, of all the laborers in the United States are engaged in agricult- 
ural pursuits. Their strong hands and clear heads, with God's h bless- 
ings in rain and sunshine, by the help of fertile fields, absolutely 
create 1,547,901,790 bushels of corn per annum, over. 500,000,000 
bushels wheat, 300, 000,000 bushels of oats, besides $250,000, 000 worth 
of cotton and more than $300,000,000 worth of hay (farnishing more 
than $700,000,000 of your $800,000, 000 of exports). The men who 
produce all this must enter the markets of the world and have the 
value of their products fixed in competition, not with the labor of 
England, the best paid and best fed in Europe, not in competition even 
with the labor of Europe, but the value of their crops is fixed in open 
competition with the labor of Asia, Africa, and South America. No 
matter how rude and uncultivated, no matter how poorly paid or 
poorly fed, the American farmer must meet this class of labor on an 

equal footing, and yet he is asked to contribute hundreds of millions 
ee by year to protect the laborers of the mills from meeting on an 
equal footing the laborers of England. With what kind of conscience, 
if any, must the protectionist be endowed who can make such a de- 
mand ? 
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When the farmer finds that he can not sustain himself by producing 
his crop at the price that the foreign competition compels him to accept, 
you do not find him coming to the Government like a mendicant and 
a coward and saying, ‘‘I am driven out of the markets of the world 
by foreign labor; you must tax my neighbors to make my losing busi- 
ness profitable.” If his business does not pay he changes it, lives on 
less or works harder, saves more carefully, denies himself and his family 
more, but ask the Government to take the hard earnings of another 
business and give it to him—never! Why, then, ask him to submit to 
what he himself would spurn if offered him? 

INFANT INDUSTRIES. 

But by way of reconciling us to being plundered the protectionist 
tells us that their object is only to help infant industries. 

In all the catalogue of protective duplicity and practice there 
is nothing more transparent than this. Yet I believe that the idea that 
this system was only to last a very short time and was really only in- 
tended to aid enterprises in the first years of their existence fastened 
this system upon the American people, and that if the real effect of such 
legislation had been known and understood at the inning as we 
know and understand it, from the logic of events it never would have 
obtained a foothold in any free country. 

Hamilton, in March, 1792, in advocating an increase of tariff, said: 

The addition of 2} per cent will constitute an important tho not an ex- 
cessive augmentation. Nevertheless it is proposed that it shall only tem- 

rary; and there is reasonable ground for expectation that the cause for hay- 

ng recourse to it will not be of long continuance. 

So far from the promises of those early times being realized the reverse 
has proved true, and instead of infant enterprises growing up and becom- 
ing strong under protection, they have become more and more helpless 
as they have grown, until an average tariff of 11 percent. in 1792 has 
grown to more than 40 per cent. in 1883, an increase of 300 percent. in the 
protection necessary to keep these infants alive, and now we are gravely 
assured that if we reduce the 300 per cent. increase by one-fifth we will 
ruin the country. We have tried the hot-bed system long enough; let 
us now take some of the props away from the infant and teach him to 
walk alone. Such treatment may give him less fat, but it will give 
him more muscle, and I believe it would be followed by a healthy, 
natural growth and development, and that we should soon be rid of this 
infantstanding around the door of the Ways and Means Committee room 
with a treatise on protection in his hand and eternally, Oliver Twist 
like, crying ‘‘ More!” 

The representatives of numbers of these protected interests have ap- 

here this session and tell us solemnly that the reduction pro- 
posed in this bill, this moderate reduction, this return not to but only 
toward the tariff of twenty-three years ago, will absolutely destroy the 
protected industries of the country. If this is true, how long will 
their infancy last? They seem to be younger now than when they first 
begun, as higher duties are needed now than were then to maintain 
them. 

The fact alone of the necessity for continually increasing this tax to 
keep this system up is enough to satisfy any man that the whole scheme 
is a violation of nature and that it was ‘‘ conceived in sin and brought 
forth in iniquity.’’ Ninety years ago this business was perhaps an in- 
fant, but ninety years of living on the labor of others, ninety years of 
cowering before their cousins across the water, ninety years of skulk- 
ing away from an open, manly competition has, I am afraid, brought on 
an old age of splendid decrepitude. “But the protectionists claim that 
while the first and immediate effect of a protective tariff is to raise the 
price of the protected articles, this increase in price invariably stimu- 
lates production, and, if the manufacture is really profitable, that so 
much capital and so many persons at once engage in the business as to 
bring down the prices by compétition to a point lower than was attained 
before protection, ‘and they point to many instances of t reductions 
in prices which have occurred subsequent to the imposition of protect- 
ive duties. Many, if notall of them, assume that whatever reductions 
in the prices of protected articles occur subsequent to the imposition 
of protective duties result from such imposition. 

ile this argument sometimes has an air of plausibility it is ex- 
tremely erroneous and fallacious. That somesuch result should occur 
in some instances may be true, but the reduction in price produced by 
competition can not be tly below the cost of producing the 
article. The limit, then, of the reduction of prices is the point at 
which the production yields a fair profit upon the cost of production. 
This point will be reached by healthy competition without protection. 
Too many persons engaging in the production of any articlestimulated 
by high prices must inevitably result in overproduction, and this the 
protectionists tell us is one of the greatest evils we have to contend 
agone and results inevitably in a general injury to the entire business. 
The simple common sense, then, of what they advise is to briog ruin 
upon themselves if it operates as they tell us it will do. But if they 
mean that competition will stimulate the manufacturer to try to attain 
greater skill, to devise better appliances—in farmer phrase, ‘‘ make 
every edge cut’’—so that he may produce his goods and sell them at 
a profit, at a price that the production alone costs his less skillful and 
less thrifty neighbor, then, in that event, the more competition we 
have the more vigorous and persistent will all these efforts be. 

If this is true, and who can doubt it, then the field of competition 


should be the widest possible, not only in production, but in sales, and 
the gauge should be thrown down to the whole world to meet on terms 
of equality everywhere, and let the highest skill and best work for the 
price také the prize. In this rational contest I would have no fear of 
results for this country, because I believe that freedom and brains will 
win in every contest. 

The truth is that these reductions in price which happen to follow 
high tariff are not the result of protection at all, hut are the result of a 
natural, healthy competition supplemented by improved machinery and 
improved methods generally, and for this improved machinery we are 
indebted to the inventive genius of the world and not to protection. 
The invention and successful operation of a cotton-picker will reduce 
the price of cotton, and this will cheapen Corton Kogda; and then I ex- 
pect to see some protectionist devoutly t that protection has 
invented a cotton-picker. Just for the world as they now claim that 
steel rails have been reduced by protection, while they and all the world 
know that they have been brought down by Bessemer’s invention, and 
that but for the monopolists and protectionists they would have been 
brought down here as low as they were in free-trade England. 

It has been sometimes claimed that all the protection we need in this 
country is just enough to compensate for the difference in the cost of 
labor, and this is the statement of the Tariff Commission, but now the 
protectionists insistthat with labor at the same price here as in England 
our mills can not compete with them because our mills cost so much 
more than theirs. Why do our mills cost more? A protected man- 
ufacturer before the Committee on Ways and Means, in explaining his 
business, stated that his mill cost $450,000; that asimilar mill in Eng- 
land would cost $300,000. The machinery in his mill he stated cost 
$300,000, and that similar machinery in England would have cost about 
$200,000. The tariff tax on $200,000 worth of machinery brought from 
England here would be $90,000. Here is $90,000 out of a difference 
in cost of $150,000 accounted for in one item, and that item is a tax. 

Land and stone and sand are as cheap here as in England, certainly. 
If, then, labor was as cheap here as there what otheritem of cost would 
there be to run up the expense of building a mill ? : 

Nothing on earth except this tax upon his machinery, his tools, his 
materials, that the protectionists insist is so necessary to build up the 
country. Then we havethe imposition of the tax given as the reason for 
more tax, and the reason and the sole reason why we can not meet our 
English competitors openly and fairly. Whynot remove the obstacle? 

REAL PROTECTION, - 

Then real intelligent protection lies in attaining the highest possible 
intelligence in all our people, in cultivating independence and indi- 
viduality all over the country, and by every means possible facilitat- 
ing the acquisition and rapid, cheap, and safe transportation of all 
machinery and supplies and appliances of every nature to the mills, 
with the fewest possible delays and at the minimum cost, instead of as 
now, by all sorts of obstructive measures, delaying and rendering more 
costly to our people all these things. 

If an American could build his mill as cheaply, get all of his material 
as cheaply, and do his work as well as an Englishman, why can he not 
meet him fairly? Would he under such circumstances decline the con- 
test? Would he wish to hide himself behind obstructive laws, content 
to be whipped out of the markets of the world, and to only be able to 
hold his own home market by the help of laws which in their operation 
logically proclaim all modern facilities of commerce a curse and an evil? 
Give our people an even start and an equal chance, and I have faith in 
the superiority of their intelligence and spirit and do not doubt their 
success for a moment. : 

But, situated as we now are, our manufacturers are handicapped from 
the start, and with each succeeding step weight is added until they are 
absolutely borne down by the weight of so-called ‘‘protection.’’ The 
system is wrong in principle, and will grow worse as it grows older until 
natural laws must assert themselves and right the wrongs of years. 

At the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, he yielded 
the remainder of his time to Mr. WELLBORN. 

Mr. MORRISON. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] 
will yield to me for that purpose, I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. jet 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
the of the following bills; in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 1755) to divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Na- 
tion of Indians, in Dakota, into separate reservations, and to secure the 
relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder; and ` 

A bill (S. 1926) to define the boundaries of the collection districts of 
Miami and Sandusky, in the State of Ohio. 

COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask unanimous consent to present 
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the petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York and 
citizens of said State, including I think nearly all merchants doing a 
wholesale business in the city of New York, in reference to a bill for the 
suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar. I present also a memo- 
rial of. members of the Stock Exchange of the city of New York on the 
same subject. I ask that both memorials be printed in the RECORD, 
without the names, and that they be referred to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

There being no objection, the memorials were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. They are as follows: 

SUSPENSION OF THE COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 
Memorial of the Chamber of a mth omae of New York and citizens 
0! . é 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 
May it please your honorable body: E 
The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, and the undersigned, 


e 
merchants and citizens of said State, beg leave respectfully to represent to your. 


honorable body: 
First. That it is desirable that the metallic money of the United States should 


consist of gold and silver coin of interchangeable relative value, and that coin- 
age should be restricted to the needs of commerce and the wantsof the le. 
Second. That the amount of silver dollars now accumulated in the Govern- 


ment vaults is largely in excess of these requirements, and that it has been 
demonstrated by experience that this excess can not be utilized at presentas a 


circulating medium. x 

Your memorialists therefore ly pray that a bill may be speedily en- 
acted by your honorable body which shall provide that the coinage of silver 
dollars shall be suspended fora period of at least two years next ensuing, and 
that in order to bring into grad circulation the lus silver coin now in the 
Treasury, the further issue of bills of the denomi on of one and two dollars 
shall be discontinued. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 
* Marcu, 1884, 

Memorial of the Stock Exchange of the city of New York. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
g: of the United States of America: 


result, 

Third. That there are now on storage in the United States Treasury 126,000,000 
of silver dollars, not yet absorbed into the circulation, or likely to be se ab- 
sorbed unless a way is opened by probibiting the further issue of legal-tender 
notes below the denomination of $5, 

Fourth. That it is a grave financial error for the United States Government to 
diminish the amount of gold which has been accumulated under the resumption 
act to protect its 1 -tender notes, by investing it in silver bullion for purpose 
of coinage into dol which must be stored and are not wanted for circulation. 
With foreign exchange at the specie exporting point, such diminution in the 
amount of gold held by the United States must tend to impair the con- 
fidence of the world in the ability of this Government to continue to pay on de- 
mand the more valuable of its coins, which alone can be used to adjust and dis- 
charge the balance of pete exchanges. 

Your memorialists therefore TICAS that a bill may be speedily en- 
acted by your honorable body which provide that the coinage of silver 
dollars shall be suspended for a period of at least two years next ensuing, and 
that in order to bring into gradual circulation the surplussilver coin now in the 
SESOEEY Aha SRE OS OE CEI OL VN FOGNI OE SE Se OA Nha Ale 
continued. 


And your memoralists will ever pray. 

New YORK, March, 1884, 

MISSISSIPPI CONTESTED ELECTION. 

The Speaker laid before the House records of the chief su r of 
elections for the northern district of Mississippi, district No. 2, the 
same having been transmitted to the Clerk of the House; which were 
referred to the Committee on Elections, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLETON: Petition of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Reunion 
Association of Southwestern Michigan, asking for the establishment of 
a branch of the National Soldiers’ Home in Michigan—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the committee and department commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Michigan, of the same purport—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. CLAY: Pa; relating to the claim of W. A. Eastin—to the 
Committee on War Clai 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Memorial of the soldiers and sailors of South- 
western Michigan, in favor of a branch of the National Soldiers’ Home 
in Michigan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of workingmen of Muskegon, Mich., relative to the 
Chinese restriction act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of worki en of Muskegon, and of the Knights of 
Labor of Cadillac, Mich., in favorof House bills 2550, 1798, and others— 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Detroit, Mich., in favor of 
suspension of coinage of the standard silver dollar—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y.; of the Fifth National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond, Va. ; and of the Genesee County 
National Bank, Batavia, N. Y., relative to the national-bankingsystem— 
severally to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Petition of manufacturers, praying for the set- 
tlement of the agitation on the tobacco tax—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of the teachers of the public schools 
of Atlanta, Ga., in favor of the educational bill—to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. HARDY: Petitionof citizens of the State of New York, for an 
appropriation for the improvement of the Bronx River, New York—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Joint resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of Iowa, urging the speedy adjustment of pension claims—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition asking Congress to place macaroni back 
on the duty-list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of C. F. Washburn and others, relative to 
the opening of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indian reservations, in Da- 
kota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Petitions of J. D. O’Brion Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Oswego, N. Y., andof Hiram Sherman Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Vermillion, N. Y., relative to pensions, &c.—severally 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Memorial of the Missouri Civil Service Re- 
form Association, relative to the civil service—to the Select Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the board of directors and members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Saint Louis, asking that silver coinage be stopped for two 
years and the issue of small bills be discontinued—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RAYMOND: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce and citi- 
zens of Grand Forks, Dak., urging the passage of H. R. 4384, relative to 
Indian reservations in Dakota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of 8. A. Hulburt Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Elk Point, Dak., asking for a quarter-section of land for each honor- 
ably discharged soldier and sailor—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 


Also, petition of citizens of Dakota, asking for an appropriation for 
rebate on tobacco tax—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCALES: Petition of citizens of North Carolina, for national ` 
aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SENEY: Resolutions of Captain Horace Robinson Post, No. 
135, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, relative to the 
relief of Union soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the city 
of Saint Paul, Minn., for the improvement of the channel of the Mis- 

issippi River opposite West Saint Paul—to the Committee on Rivers 
and ‘bors. 

By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Albany, N. Y., recommen the of a bill for the per- 
manent m vementof the Erie Canal, &c.—to the Committee on Rail- 
ways an 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition of George Woolman and oth 
citizens of Morgan County, Ohio, asking for the restoration of the tari 
on wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Memorial of the Louisville Board of Trade, for sus- 
pension for two years of coinage of silver dollars, &c.—to the Commi: 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. - ? 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 17, 1884. 
Prayer by Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D., of Washingth city. 


The Journal of yesterday’s sige Rite . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ir will call the attention of 
the Senate to that part of the Journal wherein it is stated that yester- 
day the Senator from South Carvlina [Mr. HAMPTON] reported ad- 
versely, from the Committee on Military Affairs, the bill (H. R. 3236) 
for the relief of Ernest H. Wardwell, and it was indefinitely postponed. 
There was sent to the desk with the report a bill which appears to 
have been introduced in the House of Representatives but is not in 
the possession of the Senate. The Chair supposes that an identical 
bill for the relief of the same person, Senate bill 521, which was re- 
ferred to that committee, was the one intended to be reported; and if 
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there be no objection the Journal will be corrected to make the report 


read as being upon Senate bill 521. That order will be entered. If 
there be no objection the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings as amended 
will be approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I present the memorial of A. M. Merchant, editor 


of the Rhode Island Democrat, remonstrating against the passage of 
the news-copyright bill. I move that the memorial be referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I present two memorials from pub- 
lishers of newspapers in Wisconsin on the same subject, which I move 
be referred to the Committee on the Library. : 

The motion was to. : 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a resolution of Neibling Post, No. 20, De- 
partment of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, Weston, Ohio, in favor 
of the adoption of certain recommendations of the committee on pen- 
sions of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to pensions; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONAS presented the petition of J. R. Carroll, of Carrollton, 
La., praying payment out of the Chinese indemnity fund for his losses 
by the pillage and destruction of the bark Caldera in 1854, indemnity 
for which damage was especially claimed by our Government and col- 
lected under the treaty with China; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PLATT presented the petition of James W. Cheeney and others, 
of South Manchester, Conn., and the petition of Emory L. Bates and 
others, of Fiskdale, Mass., praying that the Patent Office be made an 
independent department; which were referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. HARRISON presented resolutions reed ae by Magnus Bucker 
Post, No. 234, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, 
and resolutions adopted by Farragut Post, No. 27, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Indiana, in favor of the recommendations of 
the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard 
to pensions; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a memorial of citizens of Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating against the claim of Herrmine Thompson to be 
allowed to pre-empt a tract of land at Fort Independence, Inyo County, 
California; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WILSON presented the memorial of W, R. Mead and F. J. 
Mead, editors and proprietors of the Iowa Plain Dealer, remonstrating 
against the passage of the news-copyright bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a memorial of Burdick & Sandford and six 
other manufacturers and inventors, of Albany, N. Y., and a memorial 
of the Armington and Sims Engine Company, of Providence R. I., pro- 
testing against legislation by Congress hostile to the present patent 
laws; which were referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of the T. L. Sutphen Post, No. 
41, Grand Army of the Republic, of Evansville, Wis., praying that the 
recommendation of the national committee of that organization concern- 
ing the extension of the arrears-of-pension limit be adopted; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER presented resolutions of the board of health of the 
State of Michigan, in favor of the passage of a bill for the prevention of the 
introduction of infectious diseases into the United States, and for obtain- 
ing information regarding the sanitary condition of foreign ports and 
places in the United States and information relating to climatic and 
other causes affecting the public health; which were referred to the 
Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Timothy O. Howe Post, 
No. 3, Grand Army of the Republic, of New Orleans, relative to further 
legislation granting pensions to ex-soldiers; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of George W. Nokes, late 
private Company A, Seventy-second Regiment Missouri Enrolled Mili- 
tia, of Nixa, C County, Mo., praying to have his name en- 
tered on the pension-rolls, and move that it and the accompanying let- 
ter addressed to me be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CALL, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1366) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, widow 
and administratrix of the estate of John Holroyd, deceased, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill 

S. 2060) to authorize the construction of bridges across the Wisconsin, 
ippewa, and Saint Croix Rivers, in the State of Wisconsin; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am also instracted by the same committee to 
report adversely the bill (S. 693) to authorize the construction of bridges 
across the Wisconsin, Black, Chippewa, and Saint Croix Rivers, in the 
State of Wisconsin, and the Fever River, in the State of Illinois, the 
provisions of the bill being covered by the bill just reported. 

The bill was postponed indefinitely. 


Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill 
& 2061) to authorize the construction of bridges across the Mississippi 

iver, one within the State of Minnesota and one between the States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am instructed by the same committee to re- 
port adversely the bill AG 1623) to authorize the construction of bridges 
across the Mississippi River, one within the State of Minnesota and one 
between the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, the subject-matter of 
the bill being covered by the bill just reported. 

The bill was postponed indefinitely. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CALL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2055) for the relief of 
Basil Moreland; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 2056) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James M. Blades; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2057) granting a pension to Margaret 
Beymer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. re 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2058) recognizing Elias J. Beymer as 
an enrolling officer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2059) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Missouri river commission, to superintend and carry into 
execution the plans for the improvement of the navigation of said river 
from its mouth to its headwaters; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move the reference of this bill to the Commit- 
tee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River and its Tributaries. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no committee on the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries under the new 
rules; it is the Committee onthe Improvement of the Mississippi River 
merely. Does the Senator from Missouri wish to have the bill referred 
to the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. I had not noticed the fact that the 
title of the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River 
and its Tributaries had been changed under the new rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.’ It appears to be so. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It must have been a clerical mistake, then, for I 
do not think it was the intention that it should be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River. 


PROPERTY ASSESSMENTS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia be directed to 
report to the Senate the valuation of the property in the District of Columbia 
uccording to the assessments of 1878 and 1883, toy the number of square feet 
in each square in the city of Washington, and the value of the ground and im- 
provements thereon, 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolution; which was read: 

Whereas the Constitution delegates to Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That it is competent for Con; in the exercise of the power 
so delegated to provide by law for such regulation of the transportation of com- 
merce among the several States asshal! include asystem of maximum and mini- 
mum rates of cha: for the same, for free competition between the limits so 
fixed, for the prohibition of discriminations of any kind whatever either in favor 
of or against cities, towns, or other localities, whether the same be competing 
or non-competing points; for applying the same poe to transportation for 
individuals, firms, associations, or corporations in all matters relating to com- 
merce among the States; for the prese: n and enforcement of the right of 
shippers to select the lines and parts of lines over which their shipments shall 
pass, to the end that said commerce may avail itself of the all-rail or part-rail 
and part-water routes of the country; for the prevention of such pooling ar- 
rangements and ps poe nade refrain from just competition as may tend to 
impose unreasonable burdens u the States; for the 
protection of said commerce nst unjust exactions on a class of securi- 
ties commonly denominated ‘ watered stock,” and for the promotion of the true 
interests of both the corporations employed in such transportation and the 
ple and localities en in such commerce by an enforcement of the princi- 
ples hereinbefore stated, and thereby induce harmony anid stability in the affairs 
of the said corporations, people, and localities, 


Mr. WILSON. Early in January I introduced a bill on the subject 
of interstate commerce based upon the features and principles expressed 
in this resolution. That bill is before the Committee on Railroads for 
their consideration. I wish to have the resolution laid upon the table 
with a view of calling it up at an early day for the purpose of submit- 
ting some observations to the Senate upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ifthere be no objection, the resolu- 
tion will be printed and laid upon the table. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Ifthere be no further ‘‘concurrent or 
other resolutions” that order is closed. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the Calendar under the eighth rule, beginning with Order of Business 
233. 

Mr. MORRILL, It is rather necessary to have an executive session 
for a few minutes. I therefore move that the Senate to the 
consideration of executive business. 


n said commerce amo 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 


SPECIAL ATTORNEYS OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asks leave at this time 
to lay before the Senate a communication from the Department of Jus- 
tice. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: : 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, April 14, 1854. 
Sır: In answer to Senate resolution dated January 24, 1884, I have the honor 
and data bearing upon the com pensa- 
attorneys in the star-route cases. o 
The letters relating entirely to this matter have been copied in full, and where 
rred other matters I haye 


of the Treasury, dated November ce Sp 

It seems that at that time Mr. MacVeagh did not think he had authority under 
the law to enter into a contract binding the Department to pay a ic sum 
for future services. The fact is, the law does contemplate such contracts, but 
Mr. MacVeagh, not having the statutes at hand, pleaded his inability under the 
law as a reason for not entering into a formal ent. However, they came 
to a mutual understanding, which was deemed its equivalent. 

I did not think the rate thus fixed to be either iminoderate or in excess of the 
fees ordinarily paid in New York to lawyers of active practice. lt must be re- 
membered, too, that Mr. Bliss was taken away from home and a prosperous 
business, and that he was selected because of his peculiar fitness for investiga- 
tions of this character, ha experience as United States district 
attorney in New York city in like ons. 

Had it been originally supposed that the cases would occupy the time they 
did, probably the rate fixed would not have been asked or given. When, how- 
ever, the trial was tediously protracted by the policy of the defense the sum total 
paid for the services of Mr, Bliss did appear excessive, and I accordingly urged 
that some abatement be made by him, as I did also to the other counsel. r. 
Ker’s bills I reduced, and Mr. Merrick made reductions at my request, but Mr. 
Bliss insisted upon full compliance with the requirements of the original con- 
tract, in one Br oe claiming that it allowed him to charge for apas asum 
in excess of $100 per day, which I togrant, and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, em a letter threatening to withdraw from the case if his account 
was not $ 

While the cases were in propres I thought it injudicious to insist upon con- 
cessions, which would bring ut the withdra: of Mr. Bliss. Besides this, 
had a new attorney been employed in his place it would have taken him several 
months to learn the facts and make the necessary gonar which would 
nos increased rather than diminished the expense, though he were employed 
at a lower rate. 

The compensation of Messrs. Merrick and Ker was fixed by me not extrava- 
gantly as Tehink. The record of the two trials embraces 9,374 pages of closely 
printed matter; the labor was extreme, and the counsel were en € 
ously for months, and often to a late hour at night. In view of the importance 
of the cases and the msibility coroin pon the attorneys for the Gov- 
ernment I do not think the amount received by Messrs, Merrick and Ker exces- 
sive, or out of proportion to that paid in cases of even less magnitude between 
private parties. 

All of the counsel were necessary. There were at least ten openly acknowl- 
edged counsel for the defense in the first trial and eight in the second. 
to these were but three for the prosecution. Some of the time of Mr. Bliss was 
frequently taken up in attendance upon the grand jury and out of court, when 
the whole labor of the case was thrown upon Mr. Merrick and Mr. Ker, who 
had to conduet the frequent and vexatious interlocutory contentions over 
almost irrelevant questions raised only to ons the trial in pursuance of the 
policy of the defense. On the 29th of Ma: 1884, I requested Mr. Blissto retire; 
and on the 3lst of March, 1884, Mr. Merrick withdrew. I have recently employed 
Mr. Ker to assist in the prosecution of the Kel ease, a matter which he 

reviously prepared and with which he is familiar. His last employment is 

m March 31, 1884, and is at a compensation to be fixed after the trial, when I 
can properly judge of the value of hi 

In the first trial of the case against Dorsey ef al. I 
as often as my other duties would permit, follow 
to day, and made the closing a: ent before the court and jury. Two of the 
defendants were convicted on the first trial, but the irregularity and incongru- 
ity of finding the subordinates guilty and failing to convict the organizers and 
chief conspirators, those who made the whole gain and those who had set on 
foot the whole scheme to rob the Government, was so manifest, that the verdict 
was set aside upon the motion of the Government. On the second trial there 
was an uittal. 

The public men who were involved as defendents in these cases were not on 
their trials before those juriesalone; they were on their trials before the people 
of the United States, and they were convicled by the common judgment of the 
whole country. They sre not punished by imprisonment, but they had better 
be in prison than now at large, objects of scorn and aversion. 

These prosecutions have not been without their usefulness, either. I have 
been informed by the Post-Office officials that they have saved the Government 
in that Department alone $2,000,000 per annum. e effect has been to deter all 
of the adventurers who throng about the Departments in jvm ge The 
same officials have assured me that before these cases were begun the halls of 
the Post-Office Department were with these dishonest jobbers. They 
are there no more. The wholesome terror of these trials has expelled them. 
The thoroughness of these investigations has made it plain that there is no place 
so high that it could become a sanctuary for a thief and public robber. 


continu- 


rsonally a; in court 
the case with care from day 


Very respectfully, 
BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, Attorney-General. 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I move that the communication, with the ac- 
companying papers, be printed and lie upon the table, with a view in a 
few days of further moving to have it referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bankruptcy bill. 
Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will not press 
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the motion at this hour, but will let us have the remaining hour until 
2 o'clock for the Calendar under the eighth rule. 

Mr. HOAR. The bankruptcy bill is now—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HOAR. Iso understand, but the Senator from Tennessee has 
been permitted to make an appeal to me, and perhaps I may be permit- 
ted to say in one word that the bill has been read through, 
and nothing remains, so far as I am aware, but to take the question on 
one or two amendments, one to be offered by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. MorGAn] and one perhaps by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE]. I understand that the Post-Office appropriation bill is ready 
and the Committee on Appropriations are desirous to pressit. I thought 
the mostconvenient way for the Senate would be, as it is now fivemin- 
utes past 1, to deal with the bankruptcy bill, which has beeen read, 
for the remaining fifty-five minutes before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was with exactly the view by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that I appealed to him not to make the motion 
now. The hour between now and 2 o'clock is the only time that we 
can devote to the Calendar under the five-minute rule, and it is only 
under that rule that we make any progress in proceeding with the Cal- 
endar. Supposing thatthe bankruptcy bill can be disposed of in a very 
short time after 2 o’clock, I hoped the Senator would not press his mo- 
tion now. 

Mr. HOAR. I will not use the bankruptcy bill to displace the Cal- 
endar if any Senator desires to go on with the Calendar under the cir- 
cumstances, though I understand that at 2 o’clock the Senator from 

[Mr. SLATER] desires to address the Senate. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massaechu- 
setts withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HOAR. I will withdraw the motion on the request of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 


ARMS FOR SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first business in order under: 
Rule VIII is Orderof Business 233, being the bill (S. 1412) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to adjust and settle the account for arms between 
the State of South Carolina and the Government of the United States. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose it is a very ungracious thing to oppose a 
bill which is going to put some money into the treasury of a State, but 
I want to say that I can not vote for this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not put any money into the State treas- 


ury. 

Mr. PLATT. Itis by the Senator from Indiana that the 
bill does not put any money into the treasury of the State of South Car- 
olina. That is true in a certain sense, and in another sense it does. 
It gives that State arms which otherwise she can not get. 

t seems to me that the grounds upon which this legislation is asked 
are not such as ought to commend it to the Senate. The act of draw- 
ing these arms originally in advance of the quota to which the State of 
South Carolina was entitled was the act of the State. I am not going 
to discuss the question of the condition of South Carolina at that time, 
and whether the act of Governor Scott was a proper one, whether it was 
proper to arm the i is of South Carolina; but the State of South 
Carolina came to the eral Government and obtained the arms, and 
it seems to me that the State ought to be bound by the act of its gov- 
ernor, and ought not now to come and ask to have theact of its governor 
repudiated and other arms issued to the State in lieu of those which 
were thus obtained. 

The arms which were obtained have never been returned by the State 
of South Carolina to the Government. There is no proposition to re- 
turn them now to the Government. So the proposition is to keep the 
arms which the Government issued to the State of South Carolina and 
to treat it as if the issue had never been made, and of course to obtain 
further arms for the use of the State. } 

As I say, I do not care to discuss this matter very much. I feel that 
it is a bill which I can not vote for, and therefore I desired to express 
that feeling here and to have my vote recorded against it. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Mr. President, I shall not discuss the bill except 
to bring one or two matters to the consideration of the Senate and to 
correct the Senator from Connecticut in reference to his statement of 
there having been no proposition to return the arms. All that the 
State has now it is very anxious to return, and did make a proposition 
to return them as far as it could get them and to obtain some proper 
arms in their place. 

But the ground upon which we make this application is that we have 
a very excellent militia there now, a volunteer force that is being built 
up all over the State; we take very great pride in it; and it is impos- 
sible to arm those troops unless we can getsome arms. If the act con- 


tinues in force which gave the arms to the State for thirty years inad- - 
vance, it will be seventeen years yet before the State can draw a single 
arm. 

I wish to show to theSenate the amount that those arms havealready 
cost the State, and I do that from official documents collated in 1870 
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and 1871 by a joint committee of both branches of the Legislature, com- 
posed entirely of Republicans. Their testimony is that so great afraud 
was perpetrated in the arms that they have cost the State $545,159. 
The changing of the arms into breech-loaders cost the State over $200,- 
000. There were $250,000 charged, and we do not know how themoney 
was expended. Then the State is in the War Department 
$124,000, making altogether, as I have stated, $545,000. 

I do not criticise the action of the War Department in issuing the 
arms. I do not propose to criticise here the action of the authorities 
of South Carolina. I do not base our claim upon anything of that sort, 
but simply upon the ground that arms were issued for thirty years in 
advance. I do not think myself that the Secretary of War had the 
authority under the act of 1808 to make so large an issue, but I waive 
that point, and appeal to the Senate not to make any reclamation for 
the arms that have been issued, but simply to allow us to draw our 
quota, which amounts to only $4,000 a year, so that we may have some 
means of arming our volunteers. Two admirable companies in my own 
town have written to me, the governor has written to me, togetarms. I 
have not presented the claim, because I know it is perfectly useless to 
do it as long as this debt remains charged against the State. 

I trust that the Senate will pass the bill. It passed at the last ses- 
sion without one word of objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to have the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, there is an annual appropriation of 
$200,000 made under the law of 1808 for arming the militia of the 
United States. This is distributed among the different States of the 
Union in proportion to their population. It is not denied that in 1869 
the State of South Carolina received the arms that are charged against 
that State. The Senator from South Carolina does not pretend to 
deny it. They were delivered under a requisition from the governor 
of that State; they were received by the authorities of the State; they 
were distributed to the militia of the State; they are in possession of 
the militia, or the authorities, or the citizens to-day. 

The amount was largely in excess of what the State was entitled to 
receive. We have nothing whatever to do with the question as to 
whether the Secretary of War did right or did wrong in complying 
with the requisition. I have only to say that if this bill passes the 
Senate in doing an act of generosity to the State of South Carolina 
wrongs every other State in the Union, because the amount that is to 
be distributed hereafter will be diminished exactly by the amount that 
is given by the bill to the State of South Carolina. 

For one, sir, in the name of the State that I represent, I protest. There 
has been no ground shown for the action that is proposed by the bill. 
It is simply an appeal by the Senator from South Carolina to the gen- 
erosity of the Senate to allow this bill to pass in order that a quota of 
sope in excess of what the State is entitled to may be granted here- 

er. 

I can only repeat that if this misguided and mistaken act of generos- 
ity passes it is a direct robbery of every other State in the Union. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COKE (when Mr. MAXry’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Maxey] has been necessarily called home on business. He was 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAweEs]. This pair 
has been transferred to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
., 24, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—H, 
Bayard, Coke, Harris, Pugh, 
Beck, ps ta Hawley, Ransom, 
Bowen, Farley, Jackson, Riddleberger, 
Brown, Garland, Jonas, later, 
Call, Groome, Morgan, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pike, Williams. 

NAYS—l4. 
Allison, Frye, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Conger, oar, Palmer, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Platt, 

ABSENT—38. 
Aldrich, George, n, Sabin, 
Anthony, Gibson, Mi erson, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Gorman, Mahone, Sewell 
Butler, Hale Manderson, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Harrison Maxey, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa, Jones of Florida, Miller of Cal. Voorhees, 
Cullom. Jones of Nevada, Miller of N. ¥., Walker, 
Dawes, Kenna, Morrill, Wilson. 
Dolph, Lamar, Pendleton, 
Fair, Lapham, Plumb, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is not a quorum voting. In 


pursuance of the rules, the Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 


The Secretary called the roll, and forty-two Senators responded to 
their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-two Senators are present; a 
quorum is present. The question is, ‘‘Shall the bill pass?’ on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary again proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when the name of Mr. HILL was called). My col- 
mes [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL]. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). 
been announced. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 30, nays 12; as follows: 


Tam paired 


YEAS—30, 
poe tec Haw! a Riddl change 
i wes, wley, iddle! 7 
Blair, Dolph, Jackson, later, 
Bowen, Farley, Vance. 
Brown, Garland, Manderson, Van Wyck, 
Call, Groome, Morgan, Williams. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pike, 
Coke, Pugh, 
NAYS—12. 
Allison, Edmunds, McMillan Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hoar, mer, Sherman 
ABSENT—H. 
Aldrich, Gorman, n, Sabin, 
Anthony, Hale, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hill, Mahone, Sewell, 
Camden, Ingalls, Maxey, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Florida, Miller of Cal. Voorhees 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, Milerof N.Y., Walker, 
Fair, Kenna, Morrill, Wilson. 
George, Lamar, Pendleton, 
Gibson, Lap is Plumb, 


ham 
So the bill was passed. 


BRANCH SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1404) to authorize the location of a branch home for volunteer 
disabled soldiers in either the States of Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Towa, Minnesota, Missouri, or Nebraska, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, at the end of section 2, to insert: 


Provided, That said board of managers may select eny Government property 
suitable for such home, by and with the consent of the Secretary of War. 


Mr. HARRISON. Asthereis no report accompanying the bill, I ask 
leave simply to say a word in explanation of one or two of its features. 

The law regulating national volunteer soldiers’ homes at present, as 
to the classes who may be admitted, reads as follows: 

The following persons only shall be entitled to the benefits of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and may be admitted thereto, upon the 
recommendation of three of the board of managers, namely; All officers and 
soldiers who served in the late war for the suppression of the rebellion, and the 
volunteer soldiers and sailors of the war of 1512 and of the Mexican war, and 
not Lebdtpage for by existing laws, who have been or may be disabled by wounds 
received or sickness contracted in the line of their duty. , 


The bill, as will be noticed, enlarges the scope of these homes in the 
fifth section, so that it does not require honorably discharged soldiers 
to make such proof as under the law would entitle them to a pension 
in order to beadmitted. This change in the law has been recommended 
by the board. In the report of the board for last year they say: 


It was recommended that the benefits of the home be extended to destitute 
deserving soldiers, unable to earn their living, who could not trace their disabil- 
ities to their service, and that sailors who served the United States during the 
war of secession should be placed upon the same footing of admission to the 
home as are soldiers and lors who served in preceding wars, 


The Senate noticed as I read section 4832 that the sailors of the late 
war are not included within the present terms of admission to the home. 
This provision of the bill I think is in strict line with the recom- 
mendations of the present board. I think the general sentiment would 
be that in oe homes for those who are disabled and who ren- 
dered valuable and honorable and gallant service we should not make 
the conditions as close as they are made in the granting of a pension 
for disability incurred in the service. 

I make this explanation simply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I offer the following amendment as an 
additional section: 

Src. 6. That the board of managers of the Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers is hereby authorized to establish a branch of the home in the State of 
California for the Pacific coast, and to thatend the said board is authorized to 
Depta with the managers of the Veterans’ Home, located in Napa County, 

ifornia for the transfer of the buildings, grounds, and property of said Vet- 
erans’ Home to the United States for use as a branch of the National Home for 
Dienot Volunteer Soldiers, and to accept the same, if in the opinion of the said. 


rd of managers it is € ient so to do, upon the terms and conditions offered. 
by the managers of said Veterans’ Home. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I desire to explain the reason why I 
offer this amendment. 

There are a great many disabled veteran soldiers, not only of the war 
of the rebellion but of the Mexican war, on the Pacific coast. In Cali- 
fornia there are several thousand veterans, some of them disabled; at least 
we have our share of this class of deserving soldiers, The Government 
has never established any home or any branch of the National Home on 
thatcoast. The people themselves have established what they calla Vet- 
erans’ Home, and have about fifty thousand thousand dollars’ worth of 
property, consisting of landsand buildings, which they are willing to turn 
over to the Government to be used as a branch of the National Home. 

I offer this amendment to enable the managers to ascertain whether 
the Veteran’s Home in California can be had for this use. It will of 
course cost the Government nothing and will provide the means of tak- 
ing care of the disabled soldiers on that coast. It isso far away that 
they have no benefit of the National Home or any of its branches on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. It is manifestly just and proper 
that they should have these benefits. I know of no other way than to 
establish a home there; and as a beginning for it liberal subscriptions 
have been made; the property is owned and is free of debt. I think 
it would be a good a ment to have the property turned over to the 
United States, and a branch of the National Home established there. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think I ought to say on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs that we can not consent to the amendment pro- 
posed by theSenator from California. There were several bills provid- 
ing for the location of soldiers’ homes, one distinctly in the State of 
Kansas, one perhaps in some other Western State. This has been the 
result. We have provided for one home west of the Mississippi River, 
and for the reason that none of the present national homesare convenient 
to these States. It may be that when this measure of the Senator from 
California can be considered by the committee and the presers character 
of the establishment they have there and the terms on which it may be 
transferred to the United States can be considered, the committee would 
be willing toprovide for the establishment of a home in California, but 
I do not think it ought to be admitted as an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California is not 
entitled to speak again without unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I ask unanimous consent to say a 
word. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from California proceeding? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It should have occurred to the com- 
mittee when they were devising a proposition to establish another 
branch home west of the Mississippi that there was such a country as 
the Pacific coast, and that there were soldiers there; but as it has not 
occurred to the committee that there is any such thing needed on the 
Pacific coast, and they desire to consider the propriety of establishing 
a branch there, I am willing that the amendment be so modified that 
the managers may report to Congress before any action is taken as to 
the merger of the Veterans’ Home in California into the National Home 
asa branch. I ask the Secretary to make that change in the amend- 
ment, so that the shall report to Congress. à 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California modi- 
fies his amendment. It will be read as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment as modified, as follows: 

Sec, 6. That the board of managers ot the Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 


diers is hereby authorized to establish a branch of the home in the State of Cali- 


fornia for the Pacific coast, and to that end the said board is authorized to 


DA reari with the of the Veterans’ Home, located in Napa County, 
fornia, for the transfer of the buildings, grounds, and property of said Vet- 
Disabled ‘votentesr Soldiecs; end repert #0 Countess in: respect Sto the propriety 
and expediency of accepting said Veterans’ Home for said branch. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope this amendment will not be agreed to. 
It is not just or proper that the Senate should in the first instance take 
up and consider an amendment of this character. The Committee on 
Mili Affairs gave due consideration to this subject in regard to the 
bill that is now before us. There were other propositions pending be- 
fore the committee. There were several petitions from the State of 
Michigan. There was a project from the State of Pennsylvania, offer- 
ing a very considerable tract of land and valuable improvements for 
the location of asoldiers’ home. There was a petition from Kansas, a 
numerously signed petition from Kansas representing many times more 
soldiers than would be represented by this establishment, asking for 
the establishment of a home in that State. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs considered the situation. There is already a home at 
Hampton, Va., called the southern branch; there is one at Togus, Me., 
called the eastern branch; there is one at Dayton, Ohio, called the 
central branch; and one at Milwaukee, Wis., called the northwestern 
branch. We determined to fix a home west of the Mississippi River to 
accommodate that locality, and we thought it was as far as we ought 
to go now. 

This question has not received consideration, and I do not think that 


it ought to be adopted at this time. If itis adopted I say very frankly 
that I shall feel it to be my duty to move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, because if this is to go in there are other 
equally or more meritorious cases that ought also to be included. If 
this is to be an omnibus bill to provide for every State, let us under= 
stand it and make such provision as best we may. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, there were presented to the Commit 
tee on Military Affairs a large number of petitions, representing almost 
the entire body of the Michigan soldiers of the late war, asking for a 
branch of the Soldiers’ Home in Michigan, and the committee for the 
reasons stated by the Senator from Missouri did not see fit to make any 
recommendation in that respect. I had notexpected that this bill would 
be acted on until the petitioners from my own State had been heard fully 
upon this subject and an opportunity of a more full consideration of 
the subject given. 

I am in favor of this proposition. I think it is a mockery to soldiers 
who live perhaps surrounded by some relatives, at least by some friends, 
in places remote from a soldiers’ home, to say to them that they can 
find by going a thousand miles off a home among strangers, entirely 
away from all those who might be personally interested in their wel- 
fare. I believethatit would beno more expensive to have these branches 
of the Soldiers’ Home under the same administration and at reasonably 
near places to great bodies of soldiers than to have them all congregated 
in this general mass where in some places there is not room for the sol- 
diers to be accommodated now. 

‘There are many reasons why there should be branches for these old, 
worn-out, dying soldiers, that they may not go entirely away from all 
their associations and all their friends, and they should be located 
where they can have a pleasant home in which to live and in which te 

e. 

I should hope that this bill might be recommitted to the committee 
with the object of having the committee consider this question of 
expense, of convenience, and of what is due to the soldiers. 

In the State of Michigan there is a military reservation a few miles 
from Detroit, the old Fort Dearborn reservation, which has upon it all 
the buildings which were at the fort when it was occupied as an arsenal 
and a fort. Perhaps with some repairs some of those buildings might 
be made available for a soldiers’ home. At least the Government has 
the property there, several hundred acres of land I believe, in a salubri- 
ous region, and the expense could not be great of fitting it up and pre- 
paring it as a suitable home for the soldiers in Michigan who do not like 
to go off into other States, who do not like to go away from their friends, 
their families, their relatives, to be away in sickness and perhaps in 
death, so far removed as they would be by going to Dayton or across the 
lake to Milwaukee. There should be at least asylums for the sick and 
disabled and those who can not be moved to t distances. There 
should be a branch home on a smaller scale for that class of soldiers, and 
I say it is the universal desire of every soldier in Michigan who was con- 
nected with the service in the war, and it has been expressed in the res- 
olutions of the Grand Army posts all over that State, and individually, 
that there should be a branch home in Michigan for their comrades, in 
which they may live and in which they may be reasonably near those 
who are interested in them, that they may die in their own land and in 
their own homes. 

There is no sentimentality about this. There is no reason why men 
should be sent far off. We are not doing them a favor if we give them 
a home that has not all the virtues of a home, one of which is nearness 
to their relatives and nearness to their friends, We should give it to 
them in their own State, especially for those who are sick and unable 
to be removed a great distance away from their friends. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator from Mich- 
igan has expired. 
Mr. CONGER. I move that the bill be recommitted to the Commit- 


tee on Military Affairs with a view to its further consideration—— 

Mr. HARRISON, I object to the reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to say upon that motion, as I had not quite 
time enough to say what I wanted on the last motion, that papers are 
being prepared now which are intended to be presented to that com- 
mittee, which are before committees in the House now, papers provid- 
ing for the occupation and use of a military property, a postin Michi- 
gan, similar to the one which the Senator from California has presented, 
in which without great expense, on property now belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, military property which perhaps has some conveniences al- 
ready upon it, at comparatively slight expense other conveniences can 
a made and buildings erected for the accommodation of Michigan sol- 

ers. 

I hope this bill may be recommitted and that the committee will be 
willing to listen to the voice of the thousands of soldiers in Michigan who 
aye modestly expressed their strong desire for the establishment of such 
a home. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the yeas and nays, 
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ane yore and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 2, 
nays 38; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Conger, Palmer. 
NAYS—33. 

Sison; Jawa, reer Sn 

ard, ‘ar! onas, ugh, 
Blair, atch Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Bowen, George, Lamar, Sherman, 
Brown, Groome, Logan, Slater, 
Call, Hampton, McMillan, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, Manderson, Williams, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Miller of Cal., Wilson. 
Coke, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
Colquitt, oar, Morgan, 

ABSENT—36. 

Aldrich, Fair, Lapham, Ransom, 
Anthony, Garland, McPherson Riddleberger, 
Beck, Gibson, Mahone Sabin, 
Butler, Gorman, xey Saulsbury, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Sewell 
CameronofPa., Hill, Morrill, Vance, 

om, Ingalls, Pendleton, est, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Pike, Voorhees, 
Dolph, Kenna, lumb, Walker. 

So the motion was not agreed to. : 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 


ment of the Senator from California as modified. 

Mr. LOGAN. The amendment has been further modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has been further 
modified, and will be read as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Seo, 6. That the board of managers of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers is hereby authorized to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing a branch of the home in the State of ifornia for the Pacific coast, and to 
that end the said board is authorized to receive pro; from the ma rs of 
the Veterans’ Home, located in Napa County, California, for the transfer of the 
buildings, grounds, and property of said Veterans’ Home to the United States 
for use as a branch of the D Spee or ne = eta pons Kantoor Pora a 
TEA cokes riai aman ° Bat this Section a I ak teen wit the 
establishing of the home provided for in this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
as modified. The hour of 2 o’clock has arrived, and it becomes the 
duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to finish the considera- 
tion of this bill. It will take but a moment, and I hope the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] who has charge of the regular order 
will yield. 

‘The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent that the Senate continue the consideration of the Soldiers’ 
Home bill last under consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand this is not debatable, but I desire to say 
that I understand the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] gave notice 
some days ago of a desire to submit some remarks to the Senate at this 
hour. I suppose the Senate will consent to that when the request is 
made, and I hope that the Senate will consent to finish the bankruptcy 
bill this afternoon after the remarks of the Senator from Oregon. The 
bill has been read entirely through. So far as I know there is to be no 
delay exceptin proposing one or two amendments. Whatever time is 
taken I Ke the Senate will devote to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] having charge of the Post-Office appropriation bill expected to 
call it up at 2 o’clock to-day. He is momentarily absent, and I suggest 
that this matter can go on until he returns. 

Mr. HARRISON. We can finish this bill in a few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the further con- 
sideration of the Soldiers’ Home bill, the unfinished business being laid 
aside informally for that purpose? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. LIshould like to ask if the Senator from n de- 
sires now to proceed with his remarks? If he does I shall have to ob- 
ject, because it is always courtesy to allow a Senator to speak when he 
wishes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam sure the Senator from Oregon will yield for 
a few moments. 3 . 

Mr. SLATER. I shall not object to continuing the Soldiers’ Home 
bill if it will take but a short time, as I understand it will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana. The unfinished business is laid 
aside informally, and the Soldiers’ Home bill is before the Senate. The 
question is on the amendmentof the Senator from California [ Mr. MIL- 
LER] as last modified. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the form in which the amendment is proposed 
now, being amere proposition of inquiry, I do not feel for one like mak- 
ing any opposition to it. 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 33, 
noes 7. 

Mr. CONGER. 
just adopted. 


And also that the board of managers of the Soldiers’ Home be instructed to in- 


I offer the following to be added to the amendment 


quire into the expediency of establishing a branch soldiers’ home in the State of 
Mic! , and also as to the use of the Fort Dearborn military reservation and 
the buildings thereon for that purpose, and to report to thereon at an 
early day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to suggest to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that a provision be added to his amendment that this examination 
roger fg interfere with the establishment of the home provided for in 
the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. It can not interfere with it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest to the Senator from Ilinois that that 
provision in the amendment of the Senator from California be put in 
at the end of the section, so as to cover both inquiries. 

Mr. ee Ney ten Thon let it apply to both. 

Mr. $ t both amendments in regard to inquiry be put 
in at the entl of the bill. r E 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I venture to suggest to the Senator from 
Michigan that instead of saying ‘‘ they report at an early day,” he say, 
‘report to Congress.” ‘‘ At an early day” seems to imply that they 
should start perhaps next week and make this investigation’ I think 
it will be enough to say, ‘‘ report to Congress,” so as to give reasonable 
time. 

Mr. CONGER. I can not see any objection to their being instructed 
to report to Congress at an early day. : 

Mr. ALLISON. There seems to be an implication in the word 
‘early ” as if there was great haste about this special matter. I am 
not particular about it, however. 

Mr. CONGER. I think it is as well as it is. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was the modification suggested to the proviso 
that these two inquiries should not interfere with the general effect of 
the bill carried out by transposing it so as to apply to both ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was not. 

Mr. HARRISON. That suggestion was made by the Senator from 
Illinois. I move that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment as proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER], and 
the Chair has no power to change it. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARRISON ] now moves to amend the amendment made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole in the manner which he will state. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was only calling attention to an amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois, and I ask him to state it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Itis that the section added as an amendment shall 
not interfere with the establishment of the home as provided for in this 
act. It is already in the amendment of the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves to 
amend the amendments agreed to in Committee of the Whole on mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maine by adding thereto— 

But this provision shall not interfere with the establishing of the home pro- 
vided for in this act. ° 

Mr. CONGER. I think that is overeautious. I do not see how the 
section as adopted can possibly interfere with the establishment of the 
home already provided for in the bill. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not hurt. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does tbat apply to the California as well as the 
Michigan amendment ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That clause was contained in the 
California amendment as offered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let the two provisions be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California will be read, as well as that proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment adopted as section 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrèeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Illinois to the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendments was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 


Mr. SLATER. I now ask thatthe regular order of business be laid 
aside informally that I may call up the bill I introduced on Monday 
last. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks unani- 


mous consent that the pending order be laid aside informally, and that 
the Senate take up for consideration the bill (S. 2036) to forfeit the un- 
earned lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to aid 
in the construction of a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound 
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and to restore the same to settlement, and for other purposes. Is there 
objection to the proposition of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President, there is hardly any question which is 
at this time attracting more attention among the masses of the people 
than the forfeiture and restoration to the public domain of the unearned 
land grants so improvidently made by Congress in former years. In 
certain classes and in many localities this question offorfeiture is para- 
mount and overshadows and obscures all others. And it is quite natural 
that it should be so. It is only too apparent that within the past de- 
cade the area of public lands available for settlementis rapidly diminish- 
ing, and just in proportion as the public lands suitable for settlement 
diminish the improvident and wasteful prodigality of the bestowal of 
so many millions of acres of public lands upon great and grasping corpo- 
rations ismade apparent. By this improvident bestowal of the public 
lands upon corporations they have been tied up and monopolized by be- 
ing placed beyond the easy reach of the pioneers in search of homes for 
themselves and children. 

It is not a question of revenue to the Government; that is not needed. 
It is a question of homes for the people; and just in proportion as the 
Government has bestowed the public lands upon corporations in that 
ratio it has violated its trust and restricted the people in their just op- 
portunities and facilities of acquiring homes and land. In these two 
things, homes and land for the people, is largely bound up the welfare 
of the country in the future. Any policy that places needless restric- 
tions or obstacles in the way of the people acquiring land for homes 
from the public domain strikes the best interests of the country in a 
most vital part. 

It was a most unfortunate mistake for the best interest of the people, 

whose circumstances and lot in life make them seekers of homes upon 
the public domain, when the Government was lured into the policy of 
making extensive grants of land to corporations to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads. To many this policy has proved an unmixed evil. 
Thousands upon thousands have been robbed of years of toil and the 
homes they sought to secure for themselves and children. It has been 
the fruitful source of litigation between the corporations and the set- 
tlers, and has led to bitterness and popular discontent widespread and 
deep-seated. 
I do not undervalue the necessity and importance of railroads, nor do 
I overlook the fact that in many instances where grants were given 
some sort of governmental aid was necessary to secure an early con- 
struction of these roads, and thatan early construction of some of these 
roads was necessary not only as a means of opening the country to set- 
tlement, but also necessary in a governmental point of view to enable 
the Government to subdue Indian tribes and give ample protection to 
the frontier settlements, and also to bring remote sections of the country 
into more ready communication with older centers of population and 
business. 

But I repeat, it was most unfortunate that the aid devised should 
have been the granting of vast and valuable tracts of the public do- 
main, the patrimony of the people, whereby the home-seekers have 
been placed at the mercy of these soulless corporations and compelled 
to pay exorbitant prices for lands in a new country. 

By a late report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office it 
appears that there have been certified to States and corporations 48,- 
745,941 acres, which were granted in aid of railroads, wagon-roads, and 
canals. Theselands, so far as sold, have averaged about $5 per acre, or 
double the price at which the adjacent sections of Government lands 
were sold, or four times the minimum price of Government land, and 
to the extent of this difference the home-seekers have been compelled 
to pay of their limited means into the coffers of these corporations. 

Mr. President, the growth, progress, and development of the United 
States in the century of its existence since the close of the Revolutionary 
struggle is the most remarkable instance of the growth, development, 
and progress of any people in ancient or modern times. And if we 
search for the cause of this marvelous growth and development and to 
which it may be most directly referable we shall find that next to our 
free institutions our public-land policy has contributed most to these 
great and astonishing results. . 

As a part of the results of the Revolutionary struggle the new nation 
ality came to the possession of a vastdomain of the most fertile lands. 
In the progress of events, as we followed the lead of our manifest destiny, 
still larger acquisitions followedin the purchase of Louisiana, and later 
by further acquisitions from Mexico. Upon these lands it early became 
the policy of the Government to invite settlement upon the most liberal 
terms and conditions; so that all who desired could, if they had the 
energy and pluck, acquire a home and land in their own right. 

As time ran on the policy of the Government grew more and more 
liberal, and the land laws were steadily improved and liberalized in the 
interest of the settler until that policy developed into its crowning act, 
the homestead law, the wisest and most beneficent of them all. nder 
this policy our people became the holders of land in limited quantities, 
planted as it were in the soil; the wisest and safest condition for any 
people, the one condition most conducive to the perpetuity of free in- 
stitutions. 


As a result of this policy the last census discloses that in 1880 there 
were 4,008,907 farms in the United States, averaging 134 acres to the 
farm; that of this number of farms 74 per cent., or 2,984,306, were 
cultivated by the owners thereof, and 26 per cent., or 1,024,601 farms, 
were cultivated by tenants. The total number of acres of improved 
lands embraced in farms was 284,771,042. The average number of 
acres of improved land in each farm was 71 acres, and of unimproved 
land 62.7 acres. The total of improved and unimproved lands embraced 
in farms was 536,081,835 acres. There were employed on these farms 
ee persons, or 44.1 per cent. of all occupations in the United 

tates. 

For seventy-eight years, counting from the close of the Revolution, 
the public lands of thè United States were ed as a sacred trust, 
and wereadministered by the General Government, no matter what party 
for the time being held the reins of administration, as a trust, with a 
jealous care for the interests of the people who were ultimately to make 
homes thereon. It is true, sir, they were not given as homesteads to 
settlers, but they were placed within the easy reach of all on such 
terms as all could readily comply with and by complying acquire land 
and homes, During that period not one acre was ever given to a cor- 
poration for any purpose. 

.The néw States which were carved out of the public domain were 
aided by grants of land to assist them in making internal improvements, 
but these grants were to be administered by the respective States to 
which they were made, and each State had the power to control the final 
disposition of the lands granted in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as they might think best, not inconsistent with the origi- 
nal grant, and it was fully and fairly assumed that these grants would 
be so administered as to prevent injury to the people of the Stateseek- 
ing homes upon these granted lands. These grants were very restricted 
in amount, not exceeding in any case more than the alternate sections 
for six sections in width upon either side of the road to be constructed. 
The entire concessions of land to the States from the commencement of 
the Government to March 4, 1861, for railroads and canals amounted, 
all told, to 31,600,846 acres. : 

In 1861 there came a change in the administration of the country. 
The Democratic party was driven from power and its place taken by 
the Republican party. The causes leading up to this change of party 
administration I need not discuss now, but among the charges that 
were brought against the Democracy was one that the Democracy had 
fostered corruption and extravagance in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment and had squandered the patrimony of the people by extrava- 
gant grants of the public lands for internal improvements in the sev- 
eral States. One of the earliest resolves of the Republican party was 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong to the people and 
should not be sold to individuals nor granted to Pi ae Gee butshould be held 
Shy 


as a sacred trust for the benefit of the ple and should be granted in limited 
quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers. 


Among the public acts of Congress passed soon after the accession 
of the Republican party to political power was the homestead law, 
for which that party never fails to take to itself great credit, taking to 
itself exclusively the honor of having by the passage of this law given 
to every one who will avail himself of it one hundred and sixty acres 
of land without money and without price; and yet, Mr. President, the 
idea of a general homestead law was of Democratic parentage. Home- 
stead bills had been advocated in prior Congresses, but the act was finally 
pressed to a passage May 20, 1862, in the second year of Republican as- 
cendency. Iam not disposed to belittle the part the Republican party 
performed in the enactment of this law, for it is the only redeeming 
spot in all its acts and doings in the administration of the public lands, 
that I know of, in the record of that party since it came into the con- 
trol of the Federal administration. 

Why, sir, within about forty days of the passage of this homestead 
law, for which that party has so often congratulated the country and 
glorified itself, this same party, upon whom. rested the assurance given 
to the country in the most solemn form that the public lands should be 
‘* sacredly held and administered as a trust for thesole benefit of the peo- 
ple, not to be sold for money or granted to corporations, but granted in 
limited quantities free of cost to landless settlers,’’ granted by act of Con- 
gress to corporations 28,442,766 acres of the public lands. These con- 
cessions were made in one day, the Ist day of July, 1862, and in less than 
three years from that date the concessions made by that party, having 
the control of Congress, to corporations alone, exceeded 80,000,000 acres, 
including the 28,000,000 granted on July 1, 1862. 

Thus in the first four years’ lease of power the Republican adminis- 
tration granted to corporations alone almost three times as much of the 
public landsas had been granted to the several States to aid them in inter- 
nalimprovement during the previous seventy-five years’ existence of the 
Government. But the mismanagement of the public lands did not stop 
with its first term of four years, but continued upto about the time when 
the Democracy regained control in the other branch of Congress in 1875. 
I find, Mr, President, a table in a speech delivered in the last Congress 
in the House by Hon. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, of Indiana, showing the 
concessions of public lands to aid in the construction of railroads and 
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for other p granted between the 4th of March, 1861, and June 

30, 1874, which I believe tobe approximately correct. It is as follows: 

Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to corporations for 
railroad, canal, and military wagon-road purposes from March 4, 1861, 
to June 30, 1874. . 


Total number of acres granted 
to railroads, 


State. Date of laws. Names of roads and canals, | PAARA: = 
Cairo and Fulton........... | 1, 040, 000. 00 
Memphis and Little Roc! | 865, 539. 00 
Little Rock and Fort Smith... 458,771.00 
Tron Mountain..............:+« | 864, 000. 00 
Cairo and Fulton ...........--++-+ a 182,718. 00 
Saint Louis and Iron Mountain...... 640, 000. 00 
Burlington and Missouri River...... 96, 646. 55 
June 2,1864 | Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific... 160, 991. 23 
Jan, 31,1873! Act to quiet the title to certain 1, 298, 739. 00 
lands in the State of Iowa. 
June 2,1864 | Cedar Rapids and Missouri River.. 356, 983. 00 
May 12,1864) McG: rand Mississippi River...) 1,536, 000.00 
May 12,1864 | Sioux City and Saint Paul... as 524, 800.00 
Michigan... June 7,1864 | Grand Rapids and Indiana.. = 531, 200. 00 
Mar, 3,1865| Bay De Noquet and Marquette...... 128, 000. 00 
ay > pr Chicago and Northwestern........... | 564, 480.00 
Wisconsin........ May 5,1864| West Wisconsin, formerly the ` 
PEFS Crosse — AERES 
Mar. 3,1873| An act to quiet title to the | 2 
* lands of settlers claimed by {| 1 209, 600.00 
West Wisconsin Railway Com- 
pany. 
May 5,1864| Saint Croix and Lake Superior 883, 737.74 
and branch to Bayfield, 
May 5,1864| Wisconsin Central ........cccccsereseeeaes 1, 800, 000. 00 
Minnesota ...... Mar. 5, 1865 patos Tena and Pacific, Brainerd 1, 475, 000. 00 
ranch, 
Mar. 3,1871 Saint Vincent, extension of Saint 2, 000, 000. 00 
Paul and Pacific. 
May 5,1864| Lake Superior and Mississippi ...... 920, 000. 00 
July 4,1866 | Southern Minnesota. ` 735, 000. 00 
July 4,1866 | Hastings, Dakota ........ses.ssssrsersenerees 550, 000. 00 
Kansas............ Mar, 3,1883 | partyin) Lawrence and Gal- 800, 000. 00 
veston. 
Mar. 3,1863 | Missouri, Kansas and Texas........... 1,520, 000. 00 
. 8,1863| Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé ....| 3,000,000. 00 
July 23,1866 | Saint Joseph and Denver City ......) 1, 700,000.00 
July 25, 1866 ae iver, Fort Scott and 2, 350, 000. 00 
ull, 
Corporations...) July 1,1862 | Union Pacific .........sscscersesesseeneesees 12, 000, 000. 00 
July 1,1862| K; 6, 000, 000. 00 
July 1,1862 1, 100, 000. 00 
July 1,1862 245, 000. 00 
July 1,1362 7, 997, 600. 00 
July 1,1862 1, 100, 000. 00 
July 25,1866 3, 724, 800. 00 
July 1,1862 41, 318,00 
July 2,1864 46, 947, 200.00 
July 27,1866 | Southern Pacific ...... 11, 964, 160,00 
July 27,1866 | Atlantic and Pacific 49, 244, 803. 00 
May 4,1870| Oregon Central .... 3, 701, 760. 00 
Mar, 3,1871 | Texas and Pacific. «| 15, 000, 000. 00 
Mar. 3,1871 | New Orleans Pacific.............0...0++ atl 908, 218.00 
190, 030, 064. 52 


GRANTS FOR ROADS AND CANALS. 


Wagon roads . 36 
heal SA AO. seese mea 35 
VA exacseceb Olle scsecascsspucdomepbactnniobedasccopy tesred 1, 888, 600, 00 
Break water and harbor ship-canal.. 200, 000. 00 
Portage Lake and Lake Superior 200, 000. 00 
ship-canal. 
July 3,1866)......... ee n RA A T 200, 000. 00 
July 6,1865| La Belle ship-canal. 100, 000. 00 
v 3, 112, 543. 00 
a Estimated. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Grants to railroad corporations 

Grants for roads and cCanals.....,.e....sesesssessesrsersenesesnsssneeteeressssrensesnne 

Mn a AE LE A E LARS I T ESPIN edaeetnneaie 193, 142, 607. 52 


From this table it will be seen that these concessions made in a little 
less than fourteen years amounted to 193,142,607 acres; and of this 
amount more than 160,000,000 acres were given outright to corporations, 
which have always been and are to-day the main support of the Re- 
publican party in all its political campaigns. And yet, sir, at each 
succeeding election, Congressional and other elections, the Republican 
party has held up to the people as one of the chief reasons why it 
should have a vote of confidence in the election of its candidates that 
it had secured the passage of the homestead laws, while it had by these 
grants put vast tracts of the public lands beyond the reach of the oper- 
ation of these same homestead laws, and continued to make further 
grants after each election until there came a change in the other branch 
of Congress by the return of a Democratic majority, since which time 
no further grants have been made and none have been increased or 
extended. 

These concessions have been the fruitful source of scandals in and out 


of Congress; they have brought distrust upon every department of the 
Government charged with the administration of the land laws of the 
country. So great has this distrust come to be that among the people 
who have been seeking homes upon public lands it is boldly asserted 
that the influence of the railroad corporations dominate and control the 
rulings of the Land Department; and it is to the shameand discredit of 
the country that the accusation is too well sustained by facts which are 
not to be denied. The rulings of that Department have been so vacil- 
lating, so often changed, modified, or reversed, and so often madein the 
face of well-recognized principles of law as to suggest gross incompe- 
tency, or, what is worse, corruption and collusion. 

The settled principles of law which require public grants to be most 
strictly construed against the grantee have been notoriously ignored in 
theconstruction given these grants by the Land Department, as is shown 
by numerous decisions. J. W. Le Barnes, one of the law clerks of the 
General Land Office, in his evidence before the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands in the Forty-seventh Congress, testifies as follows: 

Q Have the-laws generally been literally construed in favor of the rail- 


A. Yes, sir. The principle of law applicable to public grants—that they ought 
to be construed strictly against the grantees—has not been observed, although 
the exceptions to the grant are very strictly ruled against. à 

Q. That is to say, that the grants have been construed very liberally to the 
grantee and against the settler ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

In another part of his testimony this witness says, in speaking of the 
class of cases which come before the law clerks for their examination, 
as follows: 

Q. Are these questions that go before you for adjudication such as are not sat- 
isfactory to the corporations interested in them ? 

A, It isthe other way. The cases in which the decisions that have been made 
are satisfactory to the corporations are the ones that usually come before the 
law clerks’ division. 

Q. How is that? 

A. In reviewing the office decisions the cases that may be thought to have 
been erroneously decided according to the views of the law division are usually 
those where the decisions are favorable to the corporations. It is not usual to 
make mistakes in favor of the settlers. 

Q. It is in the revision of this class of work and the detection of what seems 
to you to be injustice toward settlers that the questions arise? 

A. xe sir; and in the same way where the interests of the United Sates are 
concerned, 


And in speaking of the way in which contests between settlers and 
these corporations are brought up, heard, and determined, and before 
whom determined, this witness says: 


Q. Before what tribunal, or what class of minds, are these questions heard in 
the first instance ? 

A. Before the clerks having that matter in charge. 

Q. Before ordinary clerks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Do these counsel have access informally to these clerks in private conver- 
sation and otherwise, and endeavor to press their views upon these clerks with 
such means as they see fit to exercise upon them? 

A. I think it has usually been the fact that the views of railroad attorneys 
and their constructions of the law have been fully impressed upon the minds of 
clerks sanp upon cases in which the corporations are inte The regula- 
tions prohibit conferences between attorneys and clerks except upon per- 
mission. Such were have not always proved effective, although t ey 
are now more strictly enforced than formerly. Attorneys have, however, fu 
access to chiefs of division. 

In his next answer this witness further says: 


Thereare no formal hearings, The pressure brought upon clerks is the press- 
ure of the power and influence of t corporations. Ifa caseinvolving rai 
interests adverse to a settler’s right or to the public interest happens to come to 
the attention of the Commissioner before final decision the attorneys usually 
find it out andinterview the Commissioner on the subject. They also look very 
closely after cases that may in the same manner come before the law clerk for 
his opinion. 

From these statements of this witness it appears too plainly to be 
doubted that the rulings and constructions of the Land Department as 
between the land-grant corporations and settlers has been steadily and 
almost uniformly in the direction of enlarging the rights of these cor- 
porations by ignoring the settled principles of law that public grants 
ought tobe strictly construed against the grantee and giving these grants 
the most liberal construction in favor of the railroads, and at the same 
time restricting by construction the exceptions and limitations contained 
in these grants to the narrowest limits possible. It is a little remark- 
able, Mr. President, that most of the mistakes in the rulings of the 
subordinate clerks of the Department are made against the settler. 
The witness says ‘‘it isnot usual to make mistakes in favor of settlers,” 
The converse, then, must be true, that it is usual for the subordinate 
clerks of the Department to make mistakes against the settlers. And 
this, sir, is just what is charged everywhere where the manner of the 
adjusting of these grants between railroad corporations and settlersare 
known and understood. And this is in every locality where these 
grants have been made and have had an actual existence. 

Mr. President, in 1876 Congress passed an act for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a remedy for some of the most glaring wrongs suffered by set- 
tlers on lieu lands under the rulings of the Land Department, and the 
witness I have quoted from gives a most interesting account of how 
this law has been in the main defeated by construction ir the interest 
of the railroads, as follows: 

Q. I wish you to state any unjust or inequitable operation of the land laws 
such as might be remedied by statute, so the entire system should work 


justice in different cases where it now works injustice. 
cases, 


A. Itis not legislation that is wanted in all 
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In reply to your ral question I could refer to some lines of decisions which 
have caused injustice to settlers. In the case of Gates vs. California and O.: n 
Railroad Company it was held by the Secretary in 1878 (5 Copp., 
a pre-emption settler was on land within railroad limits at the date of the at- 
tachment of railroad right and afterwards abandoned his claim or transferred 
his improvements to another the former ini, sey claim did not except the 
land from the grant, and that the subsequent settler purchasing this former set- 
tler’s improvements or otherwise occupying the land after the former settler 
had abandoned it could not have his claim recognized. 

The same rule had existed previous to the decision in the Gates case and prior 
to 1876 and had caused much complaint, as it was of wide application and af- 


great numbers of cases. 
to correct this and some other rulings of the De- 


In 1876 Congress attem 
partment by positive | lation. The act of April 21 of that year (19 Stat., 35) 


was a mandatory act, requiring the Department to recognize the validity of sub- 
sequent entries whee land had been covered by former claims of the date of 
withdrawal of lands for railroad grants. This actdid not have the effect, which 
was shown by the Senate debates to have been ex by the legislative mind. 
The Gates decision was rendered without reference to the act of 1876, and was 
afterward modified upon such fact be: shown. But the unmodified decision 
appears to have been the rule soso § ‘ollowed in the Land Office down to a 
recent date. The regulations adopted by departmental concurrence or instruc- 
tions and the rulings made under the act of 1876 had the effect in all cases 
to make the relief contemplated by that act difficult of availability and in most 
cases to render the act inoperative. 

It was held, forexample, that the act could have no prospective effect, because 
its language oy, et a past tense. Then it was held that it could have no re- 
troactive effect, use that would be unconstitutional. Again, if a case arose 
that in the view of the office could be recognized as coming within the provis- 
ions of the act, the claim was rejected unless the y was careful to state that 
he expressly claimed it. apt Sen many cases have been adjudicated in this way, 
and the parties who had an lute legal right to their land under the indemnity 

rovisions of the acts granting land for railroad purposes, and had such rights 

rrespective of the act of 1876, were defeated in their claims under the construc- 
tion given to an act designed for their protection. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have made reference to these facts for the purpose of 
showing some of the evils and abuses that have grown up under these 
railroad grants; for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that 
these evils and abuses are not confined to any particular grant, but are 
the usual and I may say inseparable concomitants of each and all of 
them. In Congress after Congress for the last twelve or fourteen years 
petition after petition has been presented here and in the other branch 
for a redress of these grievances or for relief from some of the oppres- 
sions and wrongs which have grown out of these grants, and in the 
main, sir, these petitions have been unheeded, or at least no adequate 
relief has been devised. 

It is true, sir, we can not undo all that has been done; we can not 
reclaim all these vast areas of the public domain so improvidently and 
as I think unwisely given away; we can not interfere with vested rights 
which have been acquired under the terms of these various grants. 
But, sir, we may do something in the way of restoring to settlement so 
much of these grants as have not been earned by the construction of the 
contemplated roads within the time fixed in the granting acts for their 
construction or such further time as may have been granted for that 
purpose. The life of each and all of these grants has longsince expired. 
In fact, sir, by the delay of Congress in not promptly acting in this mat- 
ter and so legislating that as soon as the time fixed in these grants 
within which the road contemplated might be completed the lands 
embraced in the grants should be restored to settlement, the right of 
Congress to act in that direction has become more and more complicated 
and embarrassed with difficulty. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Interior made to the Senate in 
answer to its resolution of December 18, 1883, I find that by these 
delays more than 56,000,000 acres of land are involved in the ques- 
tion as to whether in case of a forfeiture lands earned after the life of 
the grant and before forfeiture declared can be reached by such an act. 
Thus, sir, while Congress has stood silent and inactive these 56,000,000 
acres have been swept beyond the reach of your boasted homestead 
laws, and doubtless grasped securely by these great and relentless cor- 
porations. And by the same report already referred to I find that the 
uncompleted portions of these several railroads call for more than 
65,000,000 acres of the public lands, all of which is most certainly 
within the power of Congress to reclaim to the public domain and to 
settlement. This can bedone. These lands can be restored to settle- 
ment and brought within the reach of the homestead and other laws 
respecting the occupancy, sale, and settlement of the public lands. 
Shall it be done? For myself I have no hesitancy in declaring that 
every consideration of sound public policy requires that these lands 
should be declared forfeited and restored to settlement at once. This 
session of Congress ought not to adjourn until! this is done. 

Mr. President, the grant to the North Pacific Railroad Company, 
made July 2, 1864, and subsequent acts and resolutions was by far the 
most valuable grant ever made to any corporation. It was enormous in 
extent and covered far more valuable lands than any of the later grants. 
It embraced vast areas of the best agricultural and grazing lands, large 
and extensive bodies of coal lands, while extensive portions of the grant 
are covered with dense forests of the most valuable timber. 

This corporation earned in the lifetime of the grant 10,039,459 acres 
of land, and has earned since the expiration of the life of the grant 
29,851,101 acres, and in all 39,890,560 acres, and the uncompleted por- 
tion of its road calls for 7,056,640 acres more. The original act con- 
templated a through line of road from Lake Superior to ‘‘ Puget Sound, 
with a branch via the valley of the Columbia River toa point at or near 
Portland, Oregon.” 


By the joint resolution of May 31, 1870, the main line was changed 
to Portland and the branch from some convenient point on the main 
trunk across the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound. During the fall 
of last year connection was made on the main line from its eastern con- 
nections to Wallula, in Washington Territory, about two hundred and 
twenty miles eastward from Portland, and it also completed its line 
from Portland to the sound, the gap from Wallula to Portland having 
been filled by the construction of a railroad by the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company without aid from the Government. It is not now 
pretended that the Northern Pacific even contemplates the construction 
of a road at any time in the future down the Columbia River. Here, 
then, are 2,500,000 acres of land about which there can be no question 
as to the propriety of restoring to the public domain. The road has 
not been built and never will be. The necessity for it has been fully 
supplied by the construction of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company’s road from Portland to Wallula; and the necessity paving 
ceased or been removed, the grant should be terminated at once 
these lands restored to settlement. 

But, sir, it is claimed on behalf of this corporation that the original 
act making this grant dedicated absolutely all these lands to the pur- 
pose of the construction of this road, and that the Government is abso- 
lutely estopped from forfeiting an acre of them unless it shall take upon 
itself to complete both the main lineand the branch road. Nay, more, 
sir; it is claimed by virtue of the resolution of May 31 that under the 
right to mortgage there given the mortgagee has the right to sell these 
lands, although the road should never be built. The ninth section of 
the original act is as follows: 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the United States make the several con- 
ditioned grants herein, and that the Northern Pacific Railroad Company accept 
the same, upon the further condition that if the said company make any breach 
of the conditions hereof, and allow the same to continue for up of one 
gross mot as any atta mots ted hinge wich shay bs noodil aid nartani 
Ains anp maan oor completion of the ont: road. 

This section is cited by the attorneys and agents of this corporation 
for the purpose of showing that no right of re-entry was reserved or 
contemplated in the act, and to negative the plain and unquestioned im- 
port of the terms and conditions of the preceding section. But it does 
not negative either in terms or by implication the force or effect of the 
conditions of section 8. It adds another condition which the com- 
pany is to accept, and reserves a right to the Government not found in 
the preceding section. This further condition is, that if the said com- 
pany make any breach in the conditions hereof (and these conditions 
are found in section 8) ‘‘ and allow the same to continue for upward of 
one year, then, in such case, at any time hereafter, the United States by 
its Congress may do any and all acts and things which may be needful 
and necessary to insure a speedy completion of the said road.” 

That is to say, if the company failed to commence the work in two 
years from the approvalof the act, or failed to complete fifty miles each 
year after the second year, and allowed such failure ‘‘to continue for 
upward of one year,” then the Governmen! might interpose in the way 
indicated, although within the time in which the grant was to run, 
or, if the company failed to complete the entire road in ten years and 
suffered that failure to continue for a year, the Government could not 
take advantage of such failure to forfeit the grant or for any other pur- 
pose until the full time of one year and more had elapsed. That, sir, 
is all there is of section 9. The Government assumed no new or addi- 
tional obligation whatever, and did not surrender the right of re-entry 
for condition broken, which certainly existed under section 8. 

The resolution of May 31, 1870, gave the consent of Congress to the 
company to issue bonds and mertgage ‘‘all its property and rights 
of property of all kinds and descriptions, real, personal, and mixed, 
including its franchises as a corporation,’’ which consent had been ex- 
pressly withheld in the original act. A part, and the principal part, of 
the property of the company was its grant of land, which though a 
grant in presenti was based upon conditions to be subsequently per- 
formed. The consent to mortgage did not change the character of this 
grant either in terms or by implication. The company could convey 
by its mo: no higher or better title than it possessed, a title sub- 
ae = be defeated if the conditions upon which it rested were not per- 

‘ormed. 

The passage of this resolution wassimply the exercise of the legislative 
power reserved in the original act and it must be construed in connection 
with that act, and soconstrued as to give each andall of the provisions of 
both their proper and legitimate force and effect unless there are pro- 
visions so different and conflicting that both cannot stand. The resolu- 
tion is not a repealing act and can not be so construed; it is an amend- 
atory act, and as such changed in terms some of the provisions of the 
original act, restricts some and enlarges others, but in no way changes 
or modifies the conditions upon which the grant was originally given. 
To construe the consent given in this resolution to the company to mort- 
gage its property and rights of property intoa waiver of a performance 
of the conditions upon which the grant was made, so as to estop the Gov- 
ernment from a re-entry for condition broken, is to import into the res- 
olution terms not found in itand which are negatived by all the circum- 
stances of the case and by every fair and reasonable implication arising 
upon the resolution when viewed in connection with the original act. 
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Why, sir, if this construction is to be accepted, then we have the 


Congress of the United States placed in the position of having put it- 
self and the Government in the position of granting 47,000,000 acres 
of the public lands in such a loose way that the corporation to which 
the grant was made had only to execute its mortgage, survey a line so 
as to locate the grant, go into insolvency, allow the mortgage to be fore- 
closed and the lands sold without doing a single substantial act to- 
ward the construction of the road. Congress has done many foolish 
acts, but none so absurdly foolish as this. At least, sir, I am un- 
willing to believe that evena Republican Congress was so blindly stupid 
as such a construction would imply. ; 

A plea is also put forth that the North Pacific Company has met 
with reverses, that it has expended vast sums of money in the p - 
tion of the construction of this road in the face of the greatest difficul- 
ties, and therefore the Government ought to be lenient and merciful. 
In one breath it talks defiance and clutches with an avidity known only 
to the proverbial grasp of corporations every acre of the 47,000,000 cov- 
ered in the original grant and tells the Government that it is estopped 
from re-entry; in the next breath it is suppliant and pleading to be let 
alone. 

Why, Mr. President, no other corporation has been so enriched by 
Government as this. In round numbers its earned lands amount to 
40,000,000 acres, which at a very low estimate will realize to the corpo- 
ration at least $100,000,000. It has already received over $11,000,000 
from the sales of these lands. Its coal lands on the sound, already 
earned, are stated to be worth an enormous sum. So valuable are they, 
that the company absolutely refuses to sell them at any price. 

A local paper, the Tacoma Ledger, a paper entirely friendly to the 
company, in speaking of and describing only a portion of these lands, 
does so as follows: 

In the bituminous coal-field bounded as above described are 1,500square miles 
of land—that is, 1,500 of both odd and even numbered sections, or 960,000 acres. 
As the railroad company owns the odd-numbered sections, it has in this field 
one-half the above, or 480,000 acres. This, valued at the low rate of $20 per acre, 
the Government price for coal lands within railroad limits, would amount in 
value to $9,600,000. We do not think it extravagant to venture the statement that 
the sum last named underrates the value of the company’s coal lands in Western 
Washington to the extent of representing not more n one-fourth of their 
real value. Nevertheless, take the Government price for it; and still there is 
a very important item to add. This belt of coal lands embraces the most 
heavily timbered region of like extent in the world. Monster fir and cedar 
trees, many of them from six to nine feet in diameter and from 300 to 400 feet 
in height, cover the earth so thickly in many that standing in their midst 
the range of vision is confined within a few hundred feet on all sides as by a 
dense wall of wood. A very low estimate places the measurement of such for- 
ests at 60,000 feet to the acre, worth 75 cents per thousand, for this material is 
extra clear and . That is $5 fing acre, or $21,600,000 for the value of the 
timber on the ra d company’s 480,000 acres of coal lands, Letthis be added 
to the $9,600,000 and we have $31,200,000 as representing the value of coal and 
timber in and on the line of the Northern fie Railroad Company’s coal 
lands in Western Washington exclusive of the lignite belt. 


This estimate is very likely overdrawn, but it can not be doubted that 
these lands are of very great value even now, and as the country de- 
velops will become vastly more so. But, sir, whatever may be the 
facts as to the hardships and financial disasters and other difficulties 
this corporation has had to encounter, and whatever may be the facts 
as to the real value of the lands earned, there is another side of this 
question that deserves the most thoughtful and careful consideration 
of Congress, and thatis the side of the question that faces toward thou- 
sands of settlers already on these lands or who are waiting to go upon 
them to get homes for themselves. 

The company appeals to Congress for leniency. Sir, has it been len- 
ient to the thousands of settlers along the line of its road whose rights 
have come in conflict with company interests? Let the records of the 
land offices all along the line of the road and in the General Land Office 
in this city answer. No, sir; the settler everywhere has been pushed 
aside and his rights for the most part have been dis ed and over- 
ridden in the administration of this grant as in all others. This has 
been particularly true of settlers on what is knownaslieu lands. And 
here the Department all along has manifested its willingness to serve 
this company by the manner in which from time to time it has with- 
drawn these lands in advance of the time when any rights of the com- 
pany could attach to them, and refused to allow homestead, pre-emp- 
tion, or other entries to be made upon the odd-numbered sections in 
the lieu limits; that is, in the ten-mile belt outside of and beyond the 
limits of the grant in place. These withdrawals were wholly without 
authority and wholly in the interest of the company, and of course 
wholly adverse to the rights and interests of the settler. Of course it 
was one of those mistakes which the witness Le Barnes refers to which 
are so frequently made in the interest of corporations and against the 
settler. 

In 1869 this company invited settlers to go upon their agricultural 
lands west of the Missouri River, and promised that each settler 
who settled on these lands in advance of the construction of the road 
should be entitled to purchase them at $2.60 peracre. Thousands ac- 
cepted the proposition and settled on the company lands and improved 
them. This was particularly the case in the eastern part of Washing- 
ton Territory and through Montana and Northern Idaho. The past fall 
and winter, the road having been completed through these sections, the 
agents of the company began the work of classifying and appraising the 


. 


lands claimed by the company. The lands upon which settlers had gone 
and improved and made valuable before the road was built were ap- 
praised at from $4.50 to $15 per acre. These same settlers who had 
taken the company at its word and settled these lands were told by 
these agents that if they were not ready or willing to come to terms 
others would be glad to purchase their lands. A very worthy and 
truthful gentleman, writing to me from Walla Walla under date of 
February 11, 1884, says : 


The time seems to have come for the great anaconda (Northern Pacific Rail- 


road Com y) to draw its deadly coil about the necks of the settlers who have 
unwittingly placed themselves within its reach. The “indemnity” lands have 
been selected in this land district and the selections are thrown upon the market 


at prices ranging from $4.50 to $15 an acre, a price that is di ng to those who 
are yet under the burdens of opening up this wilderness country. Had the com- 
pany opened up this country as it was expected it would there would be some 
foundation for such prices, but as it is it seems to me they are an extortion. On 
January 1, 1880, the company sent out a circular declaring that the agricultural 
lands west of the Missouri River would be sold to actual settlers at $2.60 an acre. 
In view of this many went onto these lands and now have valuable improve- 
ments, and now to obtain title to their labors they are compelled to pay these 
high prices. 

Any one can see at a glance the injustice of this; but what can a man do? 
Many of us have our fall crops on these lands, and to let them go back and be 
sold to others is ruin. and to hold on and pay the pricesdemanded will lay bur- 
dens on the people that will retard the deve opment of this country for years. 
Is there nothing that can be done? * * * We, the people, regres tocomplain, 
but what are we and our little ones todo? Here we have settled and are try- 
ing to make this wilderness to blossom. But,oh! the burdens are more than 
we can bear, and must it be so that our own beloved Government can see us 
thus crushed and not raise its voice against the destroyer, saying, “Thus far shalt 
thou come and no farther?” Can no compromise be effected that will at least de- 
liver usin part? * * * We donot ask s ewonping forioitiire; but we do think 
it ought to be cut down and restrictions placed on the price of occupied lands. 


Such is the complaint that has come up allalong the line of this road 
in Eastern Washington and Montana. It is the old complaint, that has 
been made under every one of these grants, and will continue to be 
heard so long as the lands included in them are being settled. It is 
poe that I should state in connection with the letter from which I 

ve quoted that recently the North Pacific Company has ordered that 
all lands settled on prior to some time in 1882 should be sold to the 
actual settler at $2.60 per acre for one hundred and sixty acres, cash 
down, or $4 per acre on time. This is to that extent a relaxation for 
which due credit must be given. But the lands referred to in the letter 
are lieu lands forty milesand more away from the main line of the road, 
the Government price of which is $1.25 per acre. 

This company is not entitled to leniency; all it can claim is the let- 
ter of the law, and that is all Congress ought to allow it to receive. A 
forfeiture of the unearned lands of its t ought to be declared at 
once; and if the 29,851,101 acres which it is claimed have been earned 
since the life of the grant ended can be reached at all, I would be willing 
to confirm them to the company upon conditions that all the agricult- 
ural lands should be sold to actual settlers only at $2.50 per acre and 
in quanities of one hundred and sixty acres to each settler. This would 
be some approach to justice and equity. 

But I have been unable to satisfy my mind that these lands are in 
any sense within the reach of any si, pests by Congress for any pur- 
pose. That portion of the road to which these lands are adjacent hav- 
ing been received by the President under the provisions of section 4 of 
the original act granting lands to this company entitles the company to 

ts, and being so entitled, the fee to these lands has fully and finally 
vested in the company, beyond the reach of theGovernment. For this 
reason I have not sought in the bill to touch these lands, but have pro- 
vided only for a forfeiture of the lands adjacent to the uncompleted sec- 
tions of the road. Section 2 provides for saving the rights of persons 
who have settled or made improvements upon any of these lands with 
a bona fide intention of purchasing them of the company when earned, 
by allowing them, if not entitled to enter by homestead or pre-emption, 
to purchase one hundred and sixty acres atsuch price as may be fixed— 
I shouldsay $1.25 per acre; certainly, not more than $2.50 per acre. 

The third section provides that all lieu lands selected by the com- 
pany upon which, at the time of the selection thereof, settlement has 
been made, the settler shall have the right to purchase the same, or 
one hundred and sixty acres, at $1.25 per acre, and shall have one year 
to pay the price thereof. This, sir, is only simple justice. The adja- 
cent lands are sold by the Government at $1.25 per acre, and the com- 
pany ought to be required to sell at the same price when it selects im- 
proved or occupied lands. 

Mr. President, in presenting and urging the passage of this bill I am 
sustained by the sentiment of the State I in part represent and of the 
Territory of Washington approaching unanimity. In fact, sir, outside 
of a few towns and the city of Portland the demand for a forfeiture of 
these unearned lands is well-nigh universal, and it can not be doubted 
that the opposition to this forfeiture which does exist in that section is 
largely the reflected opposition of the corporation itself. But whether 
this be so in fact or not I can not overlook the fact that of the 250,000 

ple in the State of n largely more than 200,000 are outside of 
its principal city, Portland, and it certainly istrue that the rural popu- 
lation of any State or section are by far the most directly concerned and 
interested in questions of this character, and ought to have their inter- 
ests consulted in preference to the special interests of a merely commer- 
cial population of one or two cities or towns; for at last, sir, the interest 
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of every city and town is best promoted and advanced by advancing and 
promoting the interest of the rural populations from which they must 
derive their own support. 

Neca that the bill may be referred to the Committee on Public 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair), The bill 
will be referred to the Committee on Public Lands if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. DOLPH. A bill has heretofore been introduced by the Senator 
from Oregon upon the same subject as that covered by this bill, although 
it is more general in its scope and proposes the repeal of the charter of 
the company. As that bill is now before the Committee on Public 
Lands, I presume there isno reason fordesiring an immediate reference 
of this bill, and with the consent of my colleague I ask that it may lie 
on the table for a few days. 

Mr. SLATER. Certainly; I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the bill will 
lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 6538) to au- 
thorize the construction of a railroad bridge across the Saint Croix River, 
in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1372) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to add to section 42 the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided furtiter, That nothing herein contained shall be held to impair any 
bona fide lien which may attach to any part of a bankrupt's estate by the provis- 
ions of laws of the several States or Territories for work done, labor performed 
or materials farnished upon or about said estate, whether the same be perfected 
or inchoate at the time the title vests in the trustee. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope that will be adopted; it makes clear what the 
bill intends, and what, perhaps, on examination, it seems to me, may 
not now be sufficiently clearly provided for in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Wrison]. 

The amendment was ed to. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to call the attention of the Senator in charge 
of the bill to section 43, in regard to exempted property. I suggested 
yesterday to him for his considération whether the exemptions here and 
the language in regard to them should not be modified somewhat, so 
that the property which is to be exempted should be made exempt 
from the inventory and report by more specific language, and whether 
there should not also be some exemption for immediate use, the ex- 
emption of school books, the library, as well as clothing of the family, 
and an exemption of provisions, as in our State laws. 

If I understand this aright—and I donot make any motion in regard 
to it—this property is to be turned over immediately and the exemp- 
tions are to be declared by the court or by some officer afterward, so 
that everything is to be taken from the possession of the debtor in the 
first instance except ‘‘ the necessary and proper wearing apparel of the 
bankrupt and that of his wife and family; his uniform, arms, and equip- 
ment as a soldier in the service, past or present, of the Army of the 
United States or the militia; such other property as is or may be ex- 
empted from attachment, seizure, or levy by the laws of the United 
States, and such other as was so exempted by the laws of the State in 
which said bankruptcy proceedings are instituted at the time when the 
same were ae 

My point is that it may leave it open to the necessity of making the 
returns and inventory of this property and the order of the court to as- 
certain what should be redelivered to the debtor. 

Mr. HOAR. The suggestion of the Senator from Michigan S avery 
important one, indeed, and I take some little blame to myself for not 
having attended to it in the drafting of the bill, The last bankruptcy 
law provided that the exempted property should not pass to the trustee; 
that is, the title never passed out of the debtor, for the very purpose of 
securing what the Senator desires. I see that this section is drawn so 
that the property does pass and must be returned. 

I therefore will move, in consequence of the suggestion made by him 
last night, to strike out in line 2 of section 43, after the word ‘‘sec- 
tion,” the words ‘‘and shall be set apart by the court of bankruptcy,” 
and to add after line 11, in the same section, the words ‘said prop- 
erty so exempted shall not pass to the trustee,” which will be the pro- 
vision in the previous bill in substance. 

Mr. CONGER. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] will be reed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 43, line 2, after the word ‘‘ section,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘ and shall be set apart by the 


court of bankruptcy;”” and in line 11, after the word ‘ begun,” to in- 
sert ‘‘ said property so exempted shall not pass to the trustee;’’ so as 
to read: 


Src. 43. That there shall be excepted and exempted out of the property men- 
tioned in the preceding section, for the use of the bankrupt, the necessary and 
proper wearing spparel of the bankrupt and that of his wife and family; his 
uniform, arms, an uipment as a soldier in the service, past or present, of the 
Army of the United States or the militia; such other aa ph Led is or may be 
exempted from attachment, seizure, or levy by the laws of the United States, 
and such other as was so exempted by the laws of the State in which said bank- 
ruptcy proceeding are instituted at the time when the same were begun. Said 
property so exempted shall not pass to the trustee. 

Mr. CONGER. Let it read, “Said property so exempted or liable 
to be exempted.’” 

Mr. HOAR. ‘‘Excepted and exempted ” is the phrase at the be- 
ginning of the section. 4 

Mr. CONGER. I presume that will cover it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to offer an amendment in the line of the 
one offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WrLson], and with a view 
of perfecting the bill in the line indicated by that amendment. At 
the end of section 78 I move to add: 


That no payment made or security given on a debt due any workman, me- 
chanic, clerk, servant, or laborer for work, labor, or service done for any debtor 
shall be held an unlawful preference under this act. 

I presume there will be no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not see how we can provide by law that if a man 
fails and owes workmen and nobody else, he may have the power of 
preferring one against the others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be read. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will not forget, of course, that any pay- 
ment made by anybody to anybody, unless it is intended to prefer, to 
give somebody something which he is not entitled to under this act, is 
not prohibited by it. It is only a payment with intent to prefer, and 
the bill has made a liberal exemption, which does not exist in the laws. 
of most States (I do not know that it does in any State now), in favor 
of debts due to workmen and laborers, 

This amendment goes further and provides that you may prefer one 
laborer or workman at the expense of others; that there shall not be 
among those meritorious persons a fair division; and that the debtor 
may make real or pretended payments. I will not say that it provides. 
that he may make a pretended payment, butof course if it were merely 
colorable, under the Senator’s amendment it would not be justified; 
but he may make preferable payments, so it be that the person pre- 
ferred is a workman. 

Mr. FRYE. Ora clerk. 

Mr. HOAR. Ora clerk; his own clerk. 

Mr. FRYE. He might pay his clerk $500 which he owes him, and 
owe a hundred workmen $5 apiece and cheat all of them out of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I deem the amendment which I have offered a very 
important one, and very essential to the protection of the interests of a 
large class of our people who are in the main unable to protect them- 
selves through legal proceedings. 

I can not understand the force of the objection constantly urged to- 
my propositions of amendment that acccording to the theory of this bill 
no preferences are to be allowed. I want to change the theory- of the 
bill, if that be its theory, as to this class of persons. We have aright to 
change it as to them, and I think it is our duty to change it. There is. 
nothing obligatory upon us in passing this measure to make it consist- 
ent in all respects, so as to prevent us from doing justice to any portion 
of the people. In my judgment justice is better than consistency, or 
than any theory, however ideally perfect. 

This amendment proposes to allow the debtor to do what we have 
already determined that the bankruptcy court shall do to a partial ex- 
tent; that is, prefer certain persons. We have provided for preferences 
in this bill to be made by the bankruptcy court, and the sole question 
is now whether, in exercising our undoubted power and in performing 
our undoubted duty to prescribe preferences where they are proper, the 
class of persons indicated in the amendment are entitled to our consid- 
eration. I say they are upon every just ground, and that no substantial 
reason can be given why these parties should not have the preference: 
provided for by the amendment. 

In the first place, as I remarked when I first rose, they are a class of 
persons who are illy able to protect themselves in legal proceedings. 
In many of the States the court in which the bankruptcy proceedings 
are administered is at a long distance from the residence of these parties ; 
small sums are due to them, and it will take a visit of a hundred or two- 
hundred miles to secure the payment of these little sums, orit will require 
the employment of a lawyer, who may in these small cases charge them 
at least 50 per cent. of the amount to be received. 

Again, these laborers are not the parties who have squandered the 
bankrupt’s estate. They have taken no undue advantage of him by en- 
gaging him in contracts which have brought him to insolvency, but they 
have faithfully contributed their muscle, their hard labor, tothe enlarge- 
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ment of hisestate. They are dependent to a large extent upon the wages 
which they thus earn for their daily living and support and for the sup- 
portof their families. Inacaseofthatsort when a manisinsolvent, when 
he has enjoyed the labor and the proceeds of the labor of these men and 
women, if he is willing, if he sees that in justice and in right these per- 
sons are entitled to consideration, this amendment allows him to give 
to them the little pittance which he owes them and which they have so 
hardly earned, without turning them over to the delay and cost of 
bankrupt proceedings. 

These laborers ought to have their money. Many of them require it 
at the end of every week, and will suffer if they do not get it. If the 
bankrupt is not allowed to make payment, they may not receive their 
pay for six or eight months, besides being subject to all the costs at- 
tendant upon recovering it. I do hope that the Senate will show that 
much consideration to so large and meritorious a class of the community 
as to adopt the amendment. 

Very little legislation, if any, has ever taken place in this body for 
the benefit of the class for which this amendment speaks. We grant 
donations to railroad companies; we grant advantages to banks; we con- 
cern ourselves with the great commercial, manufacturing, mining, and 
navigation interests of thecountry; but we rarely think of this class, at 
least if we do think of them we rarely put the thought in the shape of 
a statute which shall benefit them. They are the most helpless of all, 
and at the same time I may add the most essential to the prosperity 
and greatness of the country. 

I do hope, sir, that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HOAR. The trouble wit): the Senator’s amendment is that it 
does not do what he thinks it does, and it does something that he does 
not think it does. The preference over other classes of creditors of this 
class is amply secured by the bill already. Now the Senator proposes 
an amendment which is almost an insult to the laboring classes and not 
a benefit—an amendment by which men may be enabled to cheat other 

ple. It provides that any preference, no matter whether it is over 
Toes, over other honest creditors or not, but any preference which a 
bankrupt debtor chooses to make to a clerk, workman, or laborer, not 
only for the wages or proceeds of his work or labor but for anything 
else, shall be protected; so that a bankrupt manufacturer or merchant 
has nothing to do but to distribute around among his confidential clerks 
and agents and employés any amount of his estate, and if he can make 
it appear that there has been something which was a binding debt con- 
tracted before that time between him and them, they are preferred 
against all honest workmen and agaiust everybody else. However, Ido 
not wish to prolong discussion upon the matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. The answer of the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not hold good. In the first place, the amendment only authorizes the 
payment of valid debts; it does notauthorize the payment ofsham debts. 
if the Senator urges that undercover of this provision a fraudulent in- 
solvent debtor in collusion with a fraudulent pretended creditor may 
make an arrangement by which other creditors will be defeated or de- 
frauded, then that argument stands good against everything to be done 
under this bill, for in every instance fraud may intervene. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly I will. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose a man fails and owes one hundred workmen 
$100 apiece, which is a common occurrence in our part of the country, 
I am sorry tosay. There is $10,000. He has but $5,000. Does the 
Senator think it just that he should pick out fifty of the one hundred 
and pay them their $100 apiece and leave the other fifty unpaid? Does 
the Senator think that is just? 

Mr. GEORGE. When you get through I will answer. 

Mr. HOAR. I have gotten through. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is very possible if that is all the estate he has that 
he ought to divide it out equally among all of them; but I should like 
to know how the payment of one-half of the creditors, the laborers, there 
being assets enough left for all the others to be administered by the 
court, can injure these others, especially if another amendment which 
I shall offer immediately after this isacted upon shall be adopted. That 
amendment is to the effect that in the priorities allowed under this 
bankruptcy act the claims of laborers shall precede the claims of all 
others, those of the United States, and of the States, and everybody 


else. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said that when I got through he would 
answer my question. Allow me to remind him that he has not an- 
swered it. My question was whether, if a man had but $5,000 of assets 
and he owed one hundred men $100, all laborers, which would be $10,000, 
the Senator thought it just that he should be permitted to pick out fifty 
of them and pay them in full and leave the others unpaid? That was 
the question I put. 

Mr. GEORGE. That would not be just, as a matter of course. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what the amendment allows. 

Mr. GEORGE. But that is an extraordinary and unusual case—the 
supposition of a man having one hundred laborers and owing them all 
$100 apiece and paying only one-half of them and having nothing left. 
He must have something to work on, he must have a factory ora planta- 
tion or something on which these men have worked. It is an almost 


impossible case to conceive that when he becomes insolvent he will not 
have assets enough to pay all his laborers at least. 


Mr. HOAR. Then they all get their pay. 

Mr. GEORGE. They mightget their pay at the end of the bankrupt 
p ings if enough was left topay them. But thatisa mode of argu- 
mentation to break down the amendment which is illegitimate. Now 
the question is whether we are to grant this power to the bankrupt to 
prefer his laborers; and if the Senator concedes that to be right and 
believes that in the exercise of this power he will not act fairly as be- 
tween the laborers themselves, then let him offer an amendment that 
he shall divide as far as he can among these people pro rata and I will 
not object to it; but I insist that the great principle of the amendment 
shall not be broken down by the suggestion of, if not impossible, at 
least very improbable, contingencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. GEORGE. There is another amendment I desire to offer in the 
interest of the laborers. In section 72 I move to strike out ‘‘ not exceed- 
ing $100,’’ in the fifth subdivision; so as to make the clause read: 

Fifth, Wages due any workman, clerk, or servant of the bankrupt for labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say in explanation of the amendment that 
I do notsee any justice or equity in limiting the claim of the laborer who 
has contributed toward the estate of the party to $100. If he ought 
to be paid he ought to be paid his fulldebt. He has worked for it; he 
has earned it; he needs it, his family need it, and there is no justice 
or equity in limiting him to the sum of $100. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think there is a great deal in the amendment to 
recommend it so far as the question of labor performed is concerned, 
because it carries with it the idea of that which is essential for the live- 
lihood of the person who performs the labor; but if you allow this sum 
to be unlimited what is the consequence? The word ‘servant’? might 
cover almost any employment; and it would certainly be a very well- 
paid servant who would have more than $100 due him within six 
months. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to suggest that it would include the service 
of great manufacturing establishments. I knew one that had $21,000 
a year who was merely a servant legally, and he had one day in the 
week to himself. 

Mr. BAYARD. This bankruptcy might approach a time just when 
this payment was due, and the very value of the assets that were passed 
into the hands of the assignee for the benefit of all the creditors might 
be chiefly or in a large measure owing to the labor or the service of the 
persons whose interests we are now considering. I think if my friend 
will be satisfied by striking out ‘‘$100” and i ing *‘ $1,000” he 
would reach all that he desires. I comprehend fully that he intends 
to protect those whose actual labor has been given to make more valu- 
able the property whichis set aside for the creditors, and that they who 
create that property should be paid out of that property, and that actual 
production in value should have rather more share of the assignment 
than the ordinary creditor, who probably had nothing to do with pro- 
ducing the value. Therefore J submit to my friend that he will gain 
votes for his proposition and I think he will reach the object designed 
if he will move to strike out ‘“‘hundred”’ and insert ‘‘thousand’’ there. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me suggest to the Senator from Delaware 
whether the object would not be better accomplished by striking out 
any limitation as to the amount of money and leaving in the limita- 
tion, which we have already struck out, of six months’ time. 

Mr. BAYARD. Using the word ‘‘ salary ” or “‘payment,’’ because 
the object is to prevent any cover under the name of ‘‘servant”’ for an 
unlimited amount of payment in full. I think the point is interesting 
and it ought to be settled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Six months would certainly cover all arrearages. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the suggestion is a good one. ; 

Mr. GARLAND. The bill as it now stands is an improvement on 
the former act. The former act had a limit of six months and of $50. 
We have now struck out the six months and have put in $100, and I 
think that is quite liberal enough. If you put it to the amount sug- 
gested by the Senator from Delaware, $1,000, you see at once that you 
break down all hope of an equal distribution in many cases for the pay- 
ment of the laborers’ wages. 

It would be very interesting for the Senate to look sometimes to see 
what different constructions the courts have placed on the sections of 
the old law in this respect as to who come within the definition of 
‘laborers, clerks, and servants.’’ In view of the construction the courts 
have placed on these terms we have gone quite far now in striking out 
the limit of time and limiting the amount to $100 instead of six months 
and $50, as in the former act. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I should be willing to have the wages 
of any laborihg man, whenever performed and to any amount, exempt ; 
but I should be unwilling to place sucha limitation upon the language 
of this subdivision of the section: 3 

due any work: xi = ryan the bankru: labor per- 
Son nos ple y har i clerk, or servant of the pt for 1 pe 

Under that language the confidential manager of a great manufactur- 

ing corporation, or of a railroad, or of any other great commercial enter- 
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prise, having a salary far in excess of that paid to members of this body, 
-would be entitled to receive whatever was due him in full as against 
-the claims of other creditors. I do not suppose that the Senator from 
Mississippi contemplates that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not. 

Mr. INGALLS. I judge that his design is to permit the payment of 

earned by manual labor, and with that understanding I concur. 

I shall be very glad to support any amendment that will make the 
-Wages of a laboring man due from a bankrupt a paramount claim on 
the estate in full. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator surely would not exclude other than 
manual labor. Clerical labor is just as hard and justas valuable. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is very true; but still the situation is differ- 
ent. Of course all the debts are due in one sense; they all stand onan 
-equal footing. Ifa man has incurred an obligation he ought to pay it, 
whether it is for wages or clerk-hire or merchandise. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes, but these debts tend directly to give value to 
the fund turned over. 

Mr. INGALLS. Very true, and the same might be said about mer- 
-chandise or about any other acquisition belonging to the estate, as money 
borrowed from a bank. All are just debts and morally ought to be 
paid in full. I should be unwilling to make any exemption except 
such as would apply to the wages due to a workman or laborer for man- 
ual labor performed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEoRGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very anxious to have this amendment per- 
fected so that it will receive the approbation of the Senate, so as to 
secure the laborers and workmen whatever may be due them and for 
whatever time. I am very willing to adopt thesuggestion made by the 
Senator from Delaware, because I suppose that when the limit is placed 
-at $1,000 very little if any of the wages due to laborers would be lost to 
them; and yet I find—I did not draw this section of the bill—that 
the Senator from Kansas thinks that the word ‘‘servants’’ will include 
the confidential manager or agent or superintendent of a large corpora- 
tion, whose salary may amount to $5,000 or $10,000a year. Certainly 
I do not desire to give such a person an unlimited claim. 

Mr. INGALLS. There are many confidential clerks who receive com- 
pensation fully as large as that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the suggestion of the Senator from Delaware 
will about close out the objections, and so I will modify my amend- 
ment by withdrawing the proposition to strike out ‘‘not exceeding 
‘$100,’’ and move to strike out the word “hundred ” and insert ‘‘thou- 
sand *’ in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendmentis so modified. The 
‘question is on the amendment as modified. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope that will not be adopted. It seems to me that 
the Senator from Delaware will see himself on reflection that giving 
a thousand dollars apiece, without limit of time, to everybody who 
comes under the designation of ‘‘servant,’’ which includes a confiden- 
tial clerk, an agent of a mill, and all the clerical service, is going too 
far. A person who has let his wages remain for more than six months, 
turned them virtually into a loan to the employer by letting them lay, 
is not a person who is poor or dependent for support of his family on 
his wages. 

Mr. INGALLS. Suppose that they have been made a loan to the em- 
ployer for six months because the employer has been unable to pay them 
in that period ? 

Mr. HOAR. Still they have been working along so that they have 
not been dependent for the immediate support of the family on the 
wages due from the employer, if the thing has been running more than 
six months, ordinarily. It seems to me that if the sentence should be 
something like this, “‘wages due any laboring man employed by the 
bankrupt,” it would not be objectionable. Ido not think that clerical 
servants ordinarily come within the class of persons who ought to be 
paid first. The clerical service has not created the fund. Usually the 
fund which pays the debts, which is distributed, comes from the ma- 
terials, goods, supplies, stock which is furnished by some creditor, and 
the very property that he has placed on credit to the debtor is distrib- 
uted among all this class of persons, and that is all the property there is. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is aware that this is no novel feature. 
There is scarcely a State in the Union, I suspect, in which upon the set- 
tement of intestate estates there is not protection given for the wages 
of farm laborers and domestic service. 

Mr. HOAR. That I am willing to put in; that is my proposition. 

Mr. BAYARD. I know, but this law passes beyond that. It is not 
simply the settlement of a man’s private affairs, but it is his commercial 
affairs, in which the labor of laboring men and of clerks and other people 
has been directly bestowed on the estate, and who are not in an inde- 
pendent condition to contract as other creditorsare. That is the point, 
I take it, and that is the meaning of this advantage given to this class 
of dependent people. They are not ina position to contract voluntarily; 
they are carried along on their faith in the insolvent, and when the 
break-up comes they probably have been deprived of their means of sub- 
sistence by his struggles to maintain himself for the period of six months 
prior thereto. I can see that there is an obvious policy in that justice 


which the world recognizes in favor of the helpless. That is what this 


amendment is meant for. It is not the open contract with a man upon 
his credit and ability to pay. It is that kind of contract which is de- 
pendent and upon which their labor has been given to make more valua- 
ble the property of the bankrupt. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is debating a principle on which I agree 
with him. Nobody who has addressed the Senate has failed, neither 
the Senator from Indiana nor the Senator from Kansas nor the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi nor myself, thoroughly to concur with all the 
Senator from Delaware states. What we are trying to get at is to 
accomplish that without injustice, without phraseology, which will 
include a large mass of persons who do not at all come within the man- 
agement of the bankrupt’s business. The clause limiting it to six 
months has already been stricken out without any considerable ohjec- 
tion, and the question now is of providing for the class of persons whom 
the Senator speaks of, and not at the same time letting in business 
agents and managers who in the case of a large manufacturing or com- 
mercial establishment, especially of a corporation, will be the very pe 
sons responsible for the failure, men getting salaries and whose 
name sometimes is legion. Take the case of a railroad-—— 

Mr. BAYARD. But the amount proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi excludes all that class. The sum ofa thousand dollars for six 
months is only a salary of $2,000 a year. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not limited to six months. What I propose is to 
say the laboring men or workmen employed by the bankrupt, a phrase 
which will cover all the class of persons the Senator has described and 
will not include clerks or servants. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am willing to agree to that as far as I am con- 
cerned, but I did not undertake to interfere with the language of the 
bill on this subject; I adopted the language as presented by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, if the Senator will hear my amendment I think 
both Senators will agree to it. I am willing to say ‘‘ wages due to any 
workmen or laboring men employed by the bankrupt.” 

Mr. FRYE. Leave out “‘man.” 

Mr. BAYARD. And ‘‘clerk.”’ 

Mr. HOAR. I would not put in ‘‘clerk.’’ I think the clerk isgen- 
erally an intelligent person who is able to look out for himself. 

Mr. BAYARD. I confess my sympathies are as strong for him as for 
any kind of laboring man, The clerks are the worst-worked people I 
ever knew. They have allthe responsibility and very little of the pay. 

Mr. GEORGE. Strike out ‘‘servant’’ and leave “‘ clerk.’’ 

Mr. HOAR. The word ‘‘servant’’ is the objectionable word. 

Mr. GEORGE. Strikeout ‘‘servant.’”’ Iam willing to agree to that. 
I want to protect the laboring man. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suppose house-servant was really intended there. 
That is the language employed in the bill of 1867. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what was intended. 

Mr. INGALLS. As used in this bill it is too broad. 

Mr. GEORGE. Insert the word ‘‘ domestic’? before ‘‘ servant,” as 
is suggested by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FRYE. ‘‘ Laborer’’ will do it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, “laborer” will do. 

Mr. FRYE. Put it ‘“‘ workman, clerk, or laborer,’’ and you will 

it. 

Mr. HOAR. Now I ask the Senator from Delaware to listen to this: 

Wages due to any workman or laborer employed by the bankrupt, or not ex- 
ceeding $500 in amount to any clerk so employed. 

Mr. GEORGE. The limitation now as to the amount applies only 
to clerks. 

Mr. HOAR. No limitation of workmen or laborers either as to time 
or amount, and as to clerks it is $500 in amount. 

Mr. GEORGE. All right. - 

Mr. HOAR. I move to strike out the sentence and insert: 


Wages due to any workman or laborer employed by the bankrupt, or not ex- 
ceeding $500 in amount to any clerk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; I agree to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now I move to that clause as adopted so 
as to put it at the head of page 46, and that will also involve the re- 
numbering of the subdivisions of section 72, so that the first shall be 
second, the second shall be third, the third shall be fourth, and so on. 
The object of this amendment is to give the wages due these laboring 
men priority over all other claims or demands whatever due to any 
person or the Government. We prefer them now to every individual. 
We only put the United States Government and the State governments 
ahead of them. I insist that it is not a very nice thing for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, rich and powerful, with an overflowing 

, With an unlimited power of taxation, in a race for a division 
of the bankrupt’s little estate to seek to get ahead of his laborers and 
his workmen. I think it is a small thing for the Government of the 


United States to enter into a contest with these laborers and actually 
to set them aside, tell them to go and starve until first the debts and 
demands of the Government are paid. I hope that there will be no 
objection to this amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Theamendment moved by the Senator from Mississippi 
requires the laborers to be paid even before the expenses of settling the 
estate are paid, so that the estate would not be settled at all if these 
laborers were paid in this way. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for a 
minute ? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The entry fee of $60 has to be paid under the bill 
before any distribution is made. The party has to make that payment 
when he files his petition. As I understand the bill it takes that out 
of the assets and deposits it in the register’s office or the commissioner’s 
office or the clerk’s office. As to the first clause, the } per cent., that 
is a mere tax levied for the benefit of the Treasury of the United States. 
So I think the Senator’s objection is not a good one. 

Mr. HOAR. All the costs and charges of the proceedings, including 
the entry fee of $60, are provided for in the second clause. The Sen- 
ator proposes before any costs whatever (it might cost $1,000 to collect 
the assets) are allowed that these laborers shall first be paid; so that I 
say he does in his amendment provide that this shall be paid to the 
laborers before the costs and charges are paid. 

In the next place, there is not a State in the Union which does not 
prefer its own claim for taxes in the case of insolvent estates and in the 
case of the estates of deceased persons. The Senator’s amendment makes 
class legislation if he provides that there shall be a certain class of per- 
sons in this country whoshall be excepted from the universal rule of all 
governments, to wit, that the Government’s claim for taxes, which are 
supposed to be necessary to its preservation, shall be preferred. 

I do not want to make a long debate over all these amendments and 
weary the patience of the Senate. I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. GEORGE. As to the position of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that we are violating a universal rule, I think he is correct. That 
is the very thing I want todo. I want to break down the universal 
rule which has prevailed not only in this country but in all govern- 
ments, as he says, by which the government grabs of an insolvent’s 
estate its share to the exclusion of the laborers who create what little 
the debtor has. I think we have no right to do such a wrong and in- 
justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. ; 

Mr. GARLAND. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to change the order of subdivisions 
in section 72 so as to make the fifth subdivision the first subdivision. 

Mr. GARLAND. The amendment now offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi is ge one. I say it is good because the Senate has ap- 
proved an amendment he offered a few moments ago, and this is a logi- 
cal sequence of that; there is no escaping from it. If weare to give the 
workmen and the laborers, by whatever name they are designated, by 
the former amendment of the Senator from Mississippi the great prefer- 
ence that we give them in that amendment, we ought to do the com- 
plete job and put them first. I think his amendment is a very logical 
and natural sequence of the first amendment we adopted, and there- 
fore I shall support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The question having been put, there were on a division—ayes 16, 
noes 16—no quorum voting. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. INGALLS called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). Upon the bill and all ques- 
tions connected with it I am paired with the Senator from Maine [| Mr. 
HALE], who is necessarily absent, and not knowing how he would vote 
upon any of the amendments, I have declined to vote upon any of them. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called), I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 
Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 


ator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). On the bill and all amend- 
ments I am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. I should 
vote ‘‘yea’’ if he were here. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 


yeas 17, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—17. 
Brown, Farley, Jackson, Slater, 
Call, Garland, Jonas, Van Wyck. 
Cockrell, George, Morgan, 
Coke, pom age m, 
Colquitt, À Saulsbury, 


SE a Pyer, 
yard, e, S, e, 
Blair, Groome, MeMtitian, Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Manderson, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Dawes, ; Mitchell, 

ABSENT—36, 
Aldrich, Fair, i Riddleberger, 
Anthony, Gibson, McPherson, in, 
Beck, Gorman, Mahone, well, 
Bowen, Hale, Maxey, Vance, 
Butler, Jones of Florida, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Camden, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Kenna, endleton, alker, 
Cullom, x Plumb, Williams, 
Edmunds, Lapham, Pugh, Wilson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. So as to obviate the objection made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts I move to insert the subdivision after the second 
clause, so that it shall be third in the order of priority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us hear where it comes in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated from 
the desk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to make the fifth subdivision the 
third, and to renumber the remaining subdivisions to conform thereto. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator from Mississippi state the effect 
of his amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. The effect of it will be to put servants and laborers 
third in the orderof priority, comingin immediately after the payment 
of the ex of the bankruptcy proceedings. 

Mr. HOAR. Above State or national taxation ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Paramount to debts and taxes due to the United 
States and to the State? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 

ing to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. . 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I was paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM], butI have transferred the 
pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. I vote ‘‘yea.’”’ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
24, nays 10; as follows: 


Iam paired with the 
I am paired with the Sen- 


YEAS—2. 
Allison, Farley, Harris, Palmer 
Blair, Frye, Ingalls, Platt, 
Call, Garland, Jackson, Ransom, 
Cockrell, rge, Jonas, Saulsbury 
Coke, Groome, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Conger, Hampton, Morgan, Williams. 

NAYS—10. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Manderson, Sherman. 
Dawes, Hill, Mitchell, 
Dolph, Hoar, Sawyer, 

ABSENT—42. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, n, Riddleberger, 
Anthony, Fair, McMillan, Sabin. 
Bayard, Gibson, McPherson, Sewell, 
Beck, Gorman, Mahone, Vance, 
Bowen, Hale. Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Ha: n Miller of N. Y., est, 
Butler, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Kenna, Pike, Wilson. 
Colquitt, Lamar, Plumb, 
Cullom, Lapham, Pugh, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum voting, the Secretary will 


call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and forty-two Senators answered to their 
names. < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call shows that there are 
forty-two Senators, being a quorum, present. The question recurs on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary again called the roll on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. If he were here, I should vote "‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Allison, Farley, Hawley, Palmer, 
Blair, Frye, Hill, Platt, 
Brown, Gar! “ Ingalls, Ransom, 
Call, George, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Groome, Jonas, Sherman, 
Coke, Hampton, togan, later, 
Colquitt, Harris, Miller of Cal., Williams, 
Conger, Harrison, Morgan, 
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NAYS—10. 

Bayard. Dolph, Mitchell, Sawyer. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar Morrill, 
Dawes, Manderson, Pike, 

ABSENT—3. 
Aldrich, Fair, MeMillan, Sabin, 
Anthony, Gibson, McPherson, Sewell, 
Beck, Gorman, Mahone Vance 
Bowen, Hale, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Lae apan = ce m wer of N. Y. Vohams: 

len ones of Ne endleton, (00) 

Cameron of Pa., Kenna, Plumb, Walker, 
Cullom, Lamar, Pugh, Wilson. 
Edmunds, Lapham, Riddleberger, 


So the amendment was to. 
Mr. HOAR. I suppose the Secretary will change the numbers. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ofcourse the Secretary will note the 


amendment as it is to and transpose the subdivisions. 
Mr. GEORGE. Iam not restricted to any particular order in the 
sections in moving amendments, I understand. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The whole bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE, In section 35, line 6, after the word ‘‘ thereafter,”’ 
I move to insert: 


Before such order shall be granted by said court the judge thereof shall require 
such creditors to execute a bond, with such sureties as he may direct, conditioned 
for the payment of all and costs which the defen t may sustain in 
«asé said petition shall not be maintained. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Idesire to make an explanation simply. The amend- 
ment which I offer restores the bill where it was as reported by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts at the last Congress. It requires a bond to be 
given before any order putting the party into bankruptcy shall be ob- 
tained. That was a provision in the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts at the last Congress, and this.is a mere proposition 
to restore that to the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam satisfied that the amendment ought not to ea 
vail. Itis requiring what is required of no other judicial remedy what- 
ever, the giving of a bond in advance before the facts are heard. Very 
often the creditors whom fraudulent debtors seek to defraud are persons 
in humble life, are theirown workmen, are persons of small means, and 
to require a heavy bond before a legal remedy should be allowed is con- 
trary to our entire policy in all similar cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. I might ask the Senator from Massachusetts if this 
provision is not proper why it was incorporated in the bill introduced 
-at the last session and indorsed by him? 

Mr. HOAR. It did not have my assent at the time. That portion 
of the section was drawn by somebody else and inserted in the bill. 
The Senator, on recurring to the debates of last session, will find that 
I expressed my objection to it then. 

Mr. GEORGE. Atall events it received so much of the indorsement 
of the Senator as was implied by incorporating it in a bill for our con- 
sideration which he introduced in the Senate. It is not an unusual 
provision. There are provisions in the bill as introduced by the Sen- 
ator and now under consideration which require bonds. I think it is 
a very important provision. I donot think any man ought to be allowed 
to commence proceedings of this character, which are so ing to 
the fortunes and credit of the defendant, without being sure that he 
stands on safe ground. He ought not to be allowed to bring merely 
speculative proceedings. 

The mere fact that proceedings of this sort are commenced against a 

y destroys his credit; it impairs his energies. He can do nothing 
tween the filing of the petition and the hearingof the cause. There 
may be mistrials, and it may be months before there is a final determi- 
nation of the petition. It cannot be a hardship on the creditor. He 
san, re to know what he is doing before he charges his debtor with fraud 
and institutes proceedings against him which will destroy him if suc- 
cessful and will greatly injure him even if it fails. Certainly it is no 
hardship, and I think it would be a very great omission on the part of 
the Senate to allow any citizen of this country, any man entitled to the 
protection of our laws, to be thus molested, and deprive him of a bond 
of indemnity against an improper and unfounded proceeding. 

As is suggested by my friend before me [Mr. COKE], the reason for a 
bond in this case is much stronger than it is for an attachment bond. 
An attachment may be sued out against a man and he will be entitled 
to replevy the property at once. There is no charge of fraud, no im- 
plication against his character or standing as a man or asa citizen. I 
can notsee but that the giving of the bond is a very essential and proper 
ict, ek esc the improper use of a very dangerous power granted 

y this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Pies ‘ep and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. I do not know how he would 
vote on this amendment, and I withhold my vote. 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
19, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—19, 
Brown, Co re Hampton Ransom, 
Call, Farley, Harris,” Saulsbury, 
I Garland, Jackson, Van Wyck, 
Colquitt, 5 Jonas, 
ke, Groome, Morgan, 
NAYS—2. 
aes poleb, Ingalls, Morrill, 
yard, e, , T, 
Harrison, Manderson, Platt, cat 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, 
ABSENT—37. 
Aldrich, Gibson, McPherson, Sewell, 
Anthony, Gorman, Mahone, Slater, 
Hale, Maxey, Vance, 
Bowen, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Butler, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jonesof Nevada, Pike, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Kenna, Plumb, Wilson. 
Culiom, Lamar, A 
Edmun ham, eberger, 
Fair, Mebtilien, Sabin, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. GEORGE. I think it is likely that the amendment I now pro- 


pose to offer will be agreeable to the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
I call his attention to it. It seems to me an omission in the bill. In 
section 26 it is provided— 

That at any time before or within three months after the adjudication, upon 
proof being made by affidavit, to the satisfaction of the judge, that ae bank- 
rupt or person against wives peomearions in bankruptcy are pending is about 
to leave the district, and his departure will hinder, impair, or delay the 
emp org hg ewer fr ang a 

Mr. HOAR. That section was not reserved. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the same section there are provisions for the issue 
of warrants taking possession of the party’s property, and then there is 
this proviso: 

Provided, however, That no warrant or injunction interfering with or restrain- 
ing the prosecution of the ordinary business of the al Lore p shall issue 
unless the petitioning creditor execute and file with the clerk of the court a 
bond to the alleged bankrupt, &e. 

The object of my amendmentis to extend this provision for the bond 
to the issuing of the warrant for the arrest of the debtor. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator did not reserve an amendment to that 
section; but I have no objection for one to going back to it and to mak- 
ing the amendment. I think it is reasonable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated some half hour 
since that the whole bill was in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment, not remembering at the moment the unanimous-consent 
rule under which the Senate was acting. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope there will be no objection to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi will be received. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and the amendment will be read. 

Mr. GEORGE. I fear I have lost it. 

Mr. HOAR. I will suggest one which will cover it. Put in after 
the word ‘‘ bankrupt,” in line 25, the words ‘‘ or requiring the arrest 
of his person,’’ so as to read: 

That no warrant or injunction interfering with or restraining the prosecution 
of the ordinary business of the alleged bankrupt, or requiring the arrest of his 
person, shall issue, &c. 

Mr, GEORGE. That is it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 26, line 25, after the word ‘‘ bank- 
rupt,” it is proposed to insert ‘‘ or requiring the arrest of his person.” 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to section 107. As that section reads it seems to me it 
is the exercise of an unconstitutional power on the part of Congress: 

Sec. 107. That this act shall eet FS or annul the laws of soy Cae in force, 
orwhich may be hereafter e „in respect of insolvent debtors, except so 
far as the same may respect persons who are or may be within the purview of 
thisact,and whose debts 1 amount in the cases specified in the thirty-first 
and thirty-third sections thereof to the sums therein mentioned. 

The point I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to is this: This section asserts the power of Congress to repeal or 
annul State legislation, and that, I apprehend, can not be the effect in 
any case atall. Wecan pass laws here providing a general and uniform 
system of bankruptcy, and those laws have their own constitutional ef- 
fect, to be decided upon by the courts; but Congress can not assume to 
repeal an act of the Legislature or to annul an act of the Legislature of 
any State in this Union under any circumstances. I therefore think 
that the Senator will find it to the advantage of his bill to strike out 
section 107, inasmuchas itis an unnecessary section. The law has pre- 
cisely that effect in cases of concurrent powers where the power of the 
Congress of the United States under the Constitution, when exerted, 
becomes supreme. 


I have stated my point. I presume that the Senate comprehend the 


statement, and therefore I yield the floor. 
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Mr. HOAR. I understand that it has been settled that a law of the 
United States repeals and annuls, so long as it lasts, a State lawonthe 
subjectof bankruptcy. Itactsasasuspension. In the case of the Mas- 


sachusetts insolvent laws, after the bankrupt law of 1867 passed they 
were suspended, and instantly revived on the repeal of the United 
States bankrupt law without any new legislation. 

This language was drawn, I think I am not mistaken in affirming, 
by Chief-Justice Marshall. It was in the bankrupt law of 1800, and I 
know that some of the old bankruptcy legislation was drawn by him, 
and I think I am not mistaken in affirming that of this section, though 
I may possibly be. The effect of it is to show clearly that Congress 
did not mean to cover the whole ground. It might be claimed in the 
absence of this section—and that was the reason for putting it into the 
bill of 1800—that Congress meant to exhaust the subject of legislation 
for the purpose of distributing among creditors the estates of insolvent 
sere There are certain classes of small creditors where it may be 

esirable still for the States by creditors’ bills or by cheap hearings 
before judges of probate or in some other way to divide the whole prop- 
erty among the creditors. 

In my judgment no United States bankrupt law that we have passed 
ever included railroad corporations, because a railroad is, in my opinion, 
an instrumentality of the power of the State. It has the power of em- 
inent domain delegated to it to take land for the railroad to build the 
road, and it performs a great public function in providing a great pub- 
lic way for the people. That was held otherwise in the circuit court 
of New England by Judge Shepley under the old bankrupt law. This 
bill has not undertaken to go into that question, but to leave it to the 
courts to determine. It was intended by this section to declare that 
it was not to be understood that the States were prohibited from pro- 
viding for any class of persons or any class of cases that we had not 
provided for, that were not within the purview of the act. I think on 
consideration the Senator from Alabama will see that the section had 
better stand. 

Mr. WILSON. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
a modification of the section might not meet the object of the Senator 
from Alabama and still retain the section by amending it to this effect: 
In line 1 of the section strike out the words ‘‘ repeal or annul” andin- 
sert the words ‘‘ be held to suspend or affect the operation of.” 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WILSON. That would seem to me to avoid the force of the 
criticism of the Senator from Alabama, which is to the assertion of the 
right to repeal or annul State laws. 

Mr. MORGAN. The object of this section of course is to restrain or 
restrict the effect of this act of Congress. k 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator from Iowa prefers the phrase he suggests— 
it means exactly the same thing—I have no objection, 

Mr. WILSON. It seems to me that it might meet the criticism sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest that no 
amendment has been offered to the section. 

Mr. WILSON. I will move, then, in order to meet the suggestion, 
to amend section 107 by striking out, in the first line thereof, the words 
‘*repeal or annul’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘be held to suspend 
or affect the operation of;’’ so as to read: 

That this act shall not be held to suspend or affect the operation of the laws of 
any State in force,or which may be hereafter enacted,in respect of insolvent 
epee except so far as the same may respect penons who are or may be within 


the purview of this act, and whose debts amount in the cases specified in 
the thirty-first and thirty-third sections thereof to the sums therein mentioned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MORGAN. That amendment meets the constitutional objection 
I raised. 

Mr. GARLAND. The suggestion made by the Senator from Ala- 
bama as to section 107 presents very singular and very curious ques- 
tions. I do not think there is any doubt under the decision in the old 
case of Sturgis vs. Crowninshield that this section can not have any 
business in the law at all, and I was opposed to it in committee when 
it was presented. I have before me, however, the opinion in a very 
singular case of the Supreme Court during this winter, the case of Boese 
vs, King et al., which came up from the court of appeals of New York, 
which brought up the alleged conflict between the bankrupt act of 1867, 
or what was left of it, and the insolvent act of the State of New York. 
The court, although not in express terms, came very near overruling the 
old decisien of Sturgis vs. Crowninshield. It is true there was a 
divided court, it standing five to four, there being four dissenting 
judgesin the case. They held that the insolvent act of New York of 
1846 permitted the party to sue and take the benefit of the suit not- 
withstanding the bankrupt_act of Congress and the pendency of pro- 
ceedings under the bankrupt act. That isa very close question and 
nea the reasoning of the court in which I am not altogether sat- 

I do not know that the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
meets the real difficulty in the case. The section as it stands is pro- 


tected by this decision of the Supreme Court which I hold in my hand; 
but the question comes now whether or not that decision, suppose we 


accept it as the law, is better law than the decision in Sturgis vs. 
Crowninshield, which has stood so long in this country as acknowledged 
and conceded law. I would much prefer for one to stand upon the 
original, proposition of the Senator from Alabama to strike out the sec- 
tion entirely so as to bring no difficulty about it. 3 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, this section was put in 
when the bill contained the boundary of the jurisdiction of the bank- 
rupt act at $500; that is, when no case under $500 could be brought 
into the bankruptcy court. That has been changed by the Senate to 
$300, so that the need of the section is very much less now than when 
the bill was introduced. _I am quite sure I consulted the Senator from 
Arkansas himself on this particular matter and called it to his atten- 
tion, and we both supposed that it might be convenient for the States to 
make some arrangement for distributing small estates themselves. 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. : 

Mr. HOAR. Buton thesuggestion of some Senator, against my origi- 
nal judgment, the jurisdiction of the bankrupt law was extended. I 
think it would be better now to leave estates, even to the amount of a 
thousand dollars, in the hands of the State Legislatures, because it would 
be very rare indeed that in so small an estate as that there would be debts 
due beyond the limits of the State which would require a discharge. 
But the Senate thought otherwise, and I did not make any great con- 
test over that. I believe I consented tothe amendment. That makes 
the section very much less necessary and important. 

Mr. GARLAND. I agree with the Senator in that respect; but still 
it leaves something for it to operate upon. It was at my own sugges- 
tion that the Senate adopted the three-hundred-dollar limit instead of 
the five-hundred-dollar. But I can see in the position into which the 
matter is brought by the different conclusions of courts that we are 
going to have trouble upon this, and I do not think the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa removes the difficulty. Ibelieve the suggestion 
of the Senator from Alabama would do so by striking the entire section 
out. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it go out. 

Mr.GARLAND. And leave the matter stand upon the law as it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON. Ifthe purpose is to strike out the section, I will with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to strike out section 107. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to strike out section 107. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isent an amendment to the desk the other day, 
which I now offer. On page 21, section 33, line 20, after the word 
‘*preferences,’’ I move to insert: 


Or shall, after the penes of this act, sell or buy, or a; to sell or buy, for 
delivery at a future period longer than three days from the date of such sale or 
purchase, any stocks, bonds, or other securities, or any grain, food, provisions, 
provender, or cotton, wool, sugar, salt, or tobacco, without such vendor being, 
at the time of making such contract, the owner, or assignee, or trustee of the 
property sold, or agreed to be sold, or the authorized agent of such owner, 
assignee, or trustee, 


When a bankruptcy bill was before the Senate at the last session of 
Con I had the honor to present an amendment, which was adopted 
I believe on two separate votes by the Senate, substantially embodying 
this language. The bill was then recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and they reported back a substitute for the bill that was 
under consideration by the Senate at the time this amendment was 
adopted, and the committee, after having revised the language of my 
amendment, reported that which I now have read; so that I presume it 
has been sufficiently well considered in respect of its verbiage, termi- 
nology, &c., and that it embodies perhaps in as good form as we can get 
it the idea that I desire to present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. This proposition has been for some time before the 
country; the newspaper press have commented upon itvery freely and 
very extensively, and I presume that every Senator here has really 
considered the subject and made up his mind aboutit; so that it can 
scarcely be worth my while to undertake to present arguments in be- 
half of it this afternoon, unless some Senator shall make it necessary 
by objection to this being inserted in the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. That language I did not make much objection to wher 
it came up in the bill of last winter; the bill did not then pass; but on 
examination and on reading thè discussion all over the country I am 
satisfied that it ought not to be inserted. I believe it received a nearly 
unanimous condemnation from the press so far as any press was friendly 
tothe bill itself. As theSenator has got it now any grocer or marketman 
who should undertake to supply the Senator three days hence with his 
new stock of potatoes or with a barrel of flour, or a coal-dealer who 
should undertake to supply him with coal, or a dealer in fuel with 
wood, would instantly commit an act of bankruptcy, and a person who 
was worth a million dollars and did not owe a debt in the world would 
commit an act of bankruptey by doing this. 

The trouble is that this seeks to punish what is undoubtedly an in- 
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jurious practice, one which it would be very desirable to suppress; that 
is, gambling in stocks or in property of any kind, making contracts for 
sales with reference to a future rise or fall. It undertakes to punish 
that injury to the public interest by declaring it what it is not in fact, 


an actof bankruptcy, by bringing itinto a system where it has no place 
and to which it has no relation whatever. It would be quite reason- 
able to provide that if a man being actually insolvent did these things 
that should be a reason for putting him into bankruptcy, and my im- 
pression now is that that is the way it was left last winter on final dis- 
cussion; that it did not make it an act of bankruptcy ia all cases, but 
only where the man was actually insolvent. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is avery good way to make him insolvent. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, take Mr.—; no, I will not name him, though 
the name of an individual came to my lips who has been a candidate 
for a pretty high place in this country. I will not name any individ- 
ual; but take a man who is clearly worth $5,000,000 who goes into a 
stock speculation. This amendment, if I understand it, declares that 
that person shall be forthwith declared a bankrupt. What are you 
going to do with him when yon declare him a bankrupt? He does not 
owe any debts or very few debts; he is not insolvent. You put him at 
the mercy of some person who desires to black-mail him. That is all 
there is of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the lan of section 33 is divided 
out by semicolons down to the first period, and that part of the section 
covers thirty lines of text. In those thirty lines of text there are in- 
cluded various causes of involuntary bankruptcy. The section sets out 
with the proposition that a person before he can be put into involun- 
tary bankruptcy must be a trader. No other person can be put into 
that condition for any delinquency or any failure in business of any 
kind. He must owe then debts exceeding in amount a thousand dol- 
lars, the second condition before you can get him into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. And then if he ‘‘departs from the State, District, or Terri- 
tory of which he is an inhabitant, with intent to defraud his creditors,’’ 
he may be put in, ‘‘or, being absent, remains so with like intent,” he 
may be proceeded against; or if he ‘‘ conceals himself to avoid arrest or 
the service of legal process,” he may be put in; or makes a “ fraudu- 
lent transfer of his property; or conceals or removes the same to avoid 
process; or, with intent to defraud his creditors, procures or suffers judg- 
ment against him; or gives a warrant to confess judgment, or judgment- 
note, with like intent; or who, being actually insolvent, suffers his 
property to beseized on execution, and fails within twenty days there- 
after to redeem the same from such seizure.” 

The evil intent which is presupposed in the other definitions that 
precede that is supposed to be absent, and he is put into bankruptcy 
or made amenable to the proceeding merely because, ‘‘ being actually 
insolyent,’? unable to pay his debts, he ‘“‘suffers his property to be 
seized in execution, and fails within twenty days thereafter to redeem 
the same from such seizure; or hasshspended and not resumed payment 
of his commercial paper or open accounts, made, passed, or contracted 
in the course of his business, for a period of thirty days after the same 
were payable.” Those two clauses are divided by a semicolon, and the 
latter cause of bankruptcy which I have just read does not bear upon 
his being insolvent at all. There is no dependence in that upon the 
preceding section. 

Now we come to the next clause: 

Or, who being insolvent— 

Introducing that feature again— 


makes a preference to any creditor as hereinafter defined, or makes an assign- 
ment for the benefit of existing creditors, with or without preferences. 


There the evil to be remedied is that the party being actually insolv- 
ent makes a preference among his creditors, or makes an assignment 
without preference among his creditors, an assignment in that phrase- 
ology being construed of course to mean a common or general assign- 
ment of all ht possesses, but without fraud, without even intent to de- 
fraud, without anything of that sort. Now this amendment which I 
offer follows that semicolon after the word ‘‘ preferences,’’ and defines an 
entirely separate and distinct cause of bankruptey, which is that being 
indebted to the amount of a thousand dollars and being a trader—for 
those are the conditions precedent to the whole operation of this invol- 
untary clause—a man shall after the passage of this act sell or buy, or 
agree to sell or buy for delivery in the future, &c. I think it is entirely 
competent and entirely proper that in dealing with traders we should 
give to their creditors the benefit of all the moral protection we can 
against acts on their part which are destructive of the welfare of trad- 
ers and of the community also. 

The Senator from Massachusetts confesses that here is an evil which 
ought to be checked, but he thinks a bankrupt bill is perhaps not the 
proper proceeding in which to make the correction. It seems to me that 
it is not only proper, but that it isthe only onein which we’can legis- 
late against this evil. 

A man who goes in as a trader upon capital which he represents 
himself as having and upon that representation obtains credit from 
various persons in the country, goes to a gambling table, goes toa faro 
bank and gambles away hismoney—lI do not know why that man should 
not be as liable to be put into bankruptcy as if he had made some un- 
fortunate speculation and other men had failed to pay him money or he 


had failed to the extent of being sued to a judgment against him and 
a return of no property found on his judgment or he has failed to re- 
deem the property that has been seized. 

Neither can I understand why a man in that condition, who thus deals 
with his creditors and his property and who abuses the confidence which 
the community have a right to place in men who hold themselves out as 
traders, if he stakes his money upon futures, if he engages in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling in the form stated property of the descrip- 
tions mentioned in the amendment, as we say dealing in futures, I can 
not understand why that man has not placed himself in a position to 
be suspected, both as to his motives and as to the soundness of his busi- 
ness transactions. I can not understand why we ought not to make 
that a cause for putting that man into bankruptcy. 

Why, sir, if a commission merchant, or any man having the right to 
handle my property of any description whatsoever, upon whose hon- 
esty and integrity and morality I have placed confidence and faith, 
takes my money or his own and goes into the stock market and com- 
mences to bet money upon future dealings, that man has forfeited his. 
right asa trader; and if he owesathousand dollars, holding the character 
of a trader, his creditors ought to have the right to say to him, “You 
owe a thousand dollars; of course you would not owe it if it was not 
due, and you can not pay it; you are here put in default to the amount 
of a thousand dollars by the non-payment of overdue paper, and you 
have been engaged in speculation in futures, buying or selling, and that 
is as much evidence of your want of business integrity, your want of 
capacity to manage business for me or for other persons as if you had 
gone out of sight to avoid service of process, or had concealed your prop- 
erty, or had suffered a judgment and not paid it, or had made an assign- 
ment with preferences or without preferences in perfect honesty and 


good faith.” 

May I ask the Senator, is not the distinction this: In 
all those cases enumerated in the bill the things themselves are acts of 
insolvency or indications of insolvency. They are either the removal 
of the property from creditors whom the debtor is not paying, being 
actually insolvent, or they are indications of insolvency, while the man 
who does this thing may be absolutely solvent. 

Mr. MORGAN. How would he be solventif he had a thousand-dol- 
lar debt overdue and unpaid? 

Mr. HOAR. That isnot the phrase, “‘overdue and unpaid.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatisthe phrase which precedesevery one of these 
conditions. When you come to file a petition against a party and put 
him into involuntary bankruptcy, the first thing you allege is that he is 
a trader, and the next thing you allege is that he owes debts exceeding 
in amount $1,000. 

Mr. HOAR. Exactly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; owing debts. 

Mr. HOAR. But he must do more than that. Of course he must 
owe the debts to acertain amount and he must be a trader; but a man 
may be a trader and owe a thousand dollars’ worth of debts and be as 
solvent as any man in the world. I suppose you would not find one 
trader in ten thousand in this country who would not owe a thousand 
dollars of debts if he was a trader of any amount. - Now, the bill says 
that if this man conveys his property away by an assignment, or pre- 
fers creditors, whichis a sign that he doesnot mean to pay one and does 
another, or has his property seized for debt, or suspends, which are acts 
or proofs of insolvency, you put him into bankruptcy. 

The Senator proposes that if a man gambles in futures, although he 
is not insolvent, although every creditor that asks him for his debt can 
get it, he shall be put in bankruptcy, and the Senator does not say 
that. That is what he means to say, but he does not say that. He 
does not say that the man who gambles in futures shall be put in bank- 
ruptcy, but he includes in his description the most innocent, proper, 
and necessary transactions in the world. He includes the marketman 
who agrees with a person whose family he is supplying with their ordi- 
nary provisions that he will put one hundred bushels of potatoes into 
their cellar next week. He includes a man who promises to purchase 
for the horse of the Senator some hay or some straw or some oats and 
put them next week into his stable or barn. The same logic would 
include the man who undertook to give him a supply of coal. He has 
not struck at the men who are insolvent and do these things. He has 
not struck alone at the men who do these things as gamblers or specu- 
lators, but he has struck at a very largé, important, and necessary busi- 
ness, 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, Mr. President, I strike at the same crowd 
precisely that the Senator from Massachusetts has struck at, for I adopt 
his semicolons, and divide my causes of bankruptcy up precisely as he 
has divided up his; and the prefix to the whole category of causes of 
bankruptcy is the language that I read: 


Thatany person, being a trader, residing and owing debts exceeding in amount. 
1,000, who, after the passage of A heey Searls from the State, &c. 


Now does the Senator from Massachusetts mean that a man shall be 
insolvent before he can be put into bankruptcy? Can a man who owes 
a thousand dollars be putinto bankruptcy because he may have concealed 
himself to avoid the service of process not in a case or not upon the debt 
that you may be trying to collect out of him, but to avoid service of 
process in some other legal proceeding, a proceeding of affiliation, or 
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something like that? A man conceals himself owing a thousand dollars, 
and being a trader, toavoid the service of an injunction that he does not 
want served on him in some case, thinking that is the popes way to 
escape from the clutches of the law or from the tyranny of some man 
who is trying to prosecute him. 

‘The Senator’s bill does not say that man must be insolvent, but yet it is 
fully implied from the bill itself that he must be; otherwise you can not 
put him into bankruptcy, for a man who owes a thousand dollars and 
who may conceal himsel? to avoid the service of an injunction not con- 
nected with the thousand dollars he owes but connected with some civil 
demand would be put into bankruptcy under the Senator’s bill unless he 
should come forward immediately and pay the thousand dollars the Sen- 
ator demanded of him. If he pays the thousand dollars, of course he 
does not go into bankruptcy. Why so? Because he vindicates him- 
self against the accusation of insolvency. 

The involuntary system of this bill is predicated only upon theidea 
that the party proceeded against in Tehau is actually insolvent. 
‘The Senator from Massachusetts is not trying to put solvent men into 
bankruptcy. That is not the proposition. If a man’s assets will pay 
more than his debts, say ten times over, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts does not want him put into involuntary beso ay but his bill 
provides for that if it provides for the category which the Senator has 
called to my attention. 

Iam entirely willing to modify this amendment by saying ‘‘a per- 
son, being insolvent, who shall after the passage of this act sell or buy, 
or agree tosell or buy,” &c. Iam entirely willing to dothat, because I 
understood that to be the prefix to the whole affair; that the whole of 
this involuntary clause has been predicated upon the idea exclusively 
that the party proceeded against in involuntary bankruptcy must, as 
a matter of course, be insolvent. If he can pay the debt and escape all 

roceedings in bankruptcy, I take it for granted that if any man owes 
$1,000 and his creditor comes to him and says, * I am going to put 
you into bankruptcy,” he can take a thousand dollars of gold or green- 
backs out of his pocket and escape from that creditor; and that thou- 
sand dollars may be all he owes in the world. The whole of this bill 
is predicated, I repeat, upon the idea that it is a proceeding whether 
by a bankrupt upon the ground of his being insolvent or whether 
against him on the ground of his being insolvent, and it does not affect 
my amendment at all if the Senator from Massachusetts desires to have 
the words in to make it more explicit “‘ or being insolvent shall,” and 
I will ask leave to modify my amendment in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has aright to modify 
his amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. Leave the comma after “‘ preferences ’’ and go on with- 
out putting in the words. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is true, a comma there will do it, but perhaps 
I had better for the sake of caution leave the semicolon just where the 
Senator from Massachusetts put it in and add ‘‘or who being insolvent 
shall, after the passage of this act, sell or buy, or agree to sell or buy,” Ke. 

That isall I have to say on that branch of it. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, however, thinks that a man ought not to be put in bank- 
ruptcy who is a trader and who may buy or sell provisions for delivery 
three days after the time of the contract. The Senator will notice the 
language— 

Or being insolvent shall, after the of this act, sell, or buy, or agree to 


sell or buy, for delivery at a future period Sager than three days from the date 
of such sale or purchase, any stocks, bonds, or other securities, &c. 


I grant that there is a good deal of difficulty in getting language to- 
gether that will define precisely the line on which we wish to proceed 
in stopping this business of gambling in futures. But I first considered 
the subject in ignorance; the matter then went before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and they reported back the yay words I have now em- 
ployed in offering the presentamendment, and I take it for granted that 
that collection of words embodies the idea about as safely and about as 
clearly as perhaps any of us can do. It underwent very scrutinizing 
investigation in the Judiciary Committee, as I am informed. 

A man who is the owner of produce—I care not how he has obtained 
it, if he is the owner of it, whether it has been consigned and shipped to 
him or not—has a perfect right to dispose of it after he becomes the 
owner of the property; but if he has a mere contract to purchase or a 
mere contract of sale on property not in esse, the property which he 
does not own and in respect of which he has a mere in under 
which he may become the owner, that man has no right to deal with 
that as property in his actual possession. 

The evil of this system has become so notorious as that the whole 
country has manifested a very earnest desire that it should be checked. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has found a different set of commen- 
tators upon this proposition from those that I have seen. The impres- 
sion that I derived from the criticisms of the common press of the coun- 
try upon that feature of the amendment as incorporated in this bill 
before was that the Congress of the United States was doing good to the 
country by trying to cut off this business of engaging in futures.. I can 
think of nothing that would have a more repressive effect upon it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me for suggesting that if he 
would put into this clause the words which he now proposes, ‘‘ being 
insolvent,” and then would put in at the end ‘‘ except for the purposes 


of supplying food, , or provisions ’’—not letting the exception ap- 
ply to stocks, bonds, and securities—“‘ to his customers for their per- 
sonal use or for the use of themselves and their families in the ordinary 
course of business,’’ so as to exclude the criticism which I made about 
its affecting ordinary provision dealers and coal dealers, which he cer- 
tainly does not intend, he would answer my argument at least and 
save time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am willing to agree to that qualification, because 
that would have been precisely what I would have made the language 
read if I had sat down to write it anew; but I adopted this be- 
cause it had passed muster in the Judiciary Committee, Iam willing 
to put that exception in, because I think it is proper. That is nota 
case within the meaning of this statute as we propose to make it; for a 
bona fide effort to supply a man’s regular customers or to supply per- 
sons actually and in good faith with food, or with any of the articles 
mentioned here, except stocks and bonds, would be not merely a lawful 
but a commendable act, and I would not put a man into bankruptcy 
for that. If he was insolvent I would give him a chance topay. The 
Senator from Massachusetts can draw that exception, and I wilt accept 
it as a modification of my amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama whether the 
introduction of the term ‘“‘except in the ordinary course of business ” 
would not besufficient? That isa term which is pretty well defined by 
the courts and has a settled meaning. 

Mr. MORGAN. I doubt that, because the ‘‘ordinary course of 
business ’’ in Wall street is to deal only in futures. 

Mr. WILSON. You are excluding that by the very terms of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. The suggestion made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts seems to me entirely reasonable, and if he will write it out I 


"Me WILSO 

Mr. N. The language suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may give this a very narrow operation, much more so than 
either of the Senators would desire; but it seems to me that if the 
language should be ‘‘in the ordinary course of trade,” or *‘ ordinary 
course of business,” it would accomplish the object of the Senator from 
Alabama without interfering with the ordinary transactions of legiti- 
mate trade. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator propose his amendment in form 
and I will look at it? 

Mr. HARRISON. This amendment is certainly an important one, 
and I think in the general purpose of it very many of us would sym- 
pathize, I should think likely a majority of the Senate; that is, in so 
far as it is aimed at gambling transactions, those purchases and sales 
that are ideal and not real. They are the bane of all business in this 
country now. They are permeating all of our States from the great 
centers, seducing from their legitimate business pursuits the officers of 
our banks and our merchants. They are reprehensible in every direc- 
tion. p 

This amendment ought I think to be so framed as not to include the 
cases of those whoin perfectly legitimate trade contract to deliver to a 
slaughter-house a thousand hogs. A man knows that they are in his 
neighborhood; he knows the market price, and he makes a contract to 
go out in the community and buy them and deliver them. Itake it 
that is legitimate trade, so of many other transactionsin milk and but- 
ter and other articles of that kind. The sellers have not got them 
actually in possession when they contract. They make their contracts 
in advance, and they know where the articles are, and they go and buy 
them, and the contract is made with the purpose of an actual delivery 
of the thing to a person who intends to receive it and to make use of 
it in trade. I take it there is a margin there in which one may con- 
tract to sell that which he has not presently got, which is legitimate 
trade, and that we should do unwisely if we put in here a provision 
that would curtail that sort of trading in the community. 

If this can be reduced to such form that it will apply only to the class 
of so-called trading that I first described, it will hake my hearty con- 
currence, and it is the only way we can reach it perhaps by national leg- 
islation. But I was going to suggest that in order to reach this we might 
dispose of every other pending amendment and by unanimous consent 
agree that this only should be acted. upon to-morrow, giving the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and the Senator from Massachusetts time to con- 
fer about it and make the proper limitations, and so let the bill go over, 
with the consent of the Committee on Appropriations, and have this 
single matter acted upon to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iunderstand that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] (I do not see him in his seat) has twelve or fifteen amend- 
ments yet to propose. 

Mr. HARRISON. We can go on with them now. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection to the course suggested by the 
Senator from Indiana, inasmuch as I want to make the language agree- 
able to the Senators who concur with me in opinion. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to sayin to the proposition to continue 
the consideration of the bankruptcy bill to-morrow that I shall be 
obliged to-morrow to antagonize with it the Post-Office appropriation 
bill. I gaveaway this afternoon with the understanding that the bank- 
ruptcy bill would probably be disposed of in the course of thirty min- 
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utes. While of course the Senate will order its own proceedings, at the 
same time I shall feel instructed under the direction of the Committee 
on Appropriations to ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
the Post-Office appropriation bill immediately after the conclusion of 
the morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think we might have consent to reserve this sin- 
gle amendment and dispose of it in the morning hour to-morrow, get- 
ting through with any other amendments that may be offered to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that we go on with all the otheramendments, 
and then when they are finished reserve the right to act on this amend- 
ment till the morning after the morning business. 

Mr. PLUMB. By to-morrow morning the Senate will have gotten 
itself so rested and so prepared for new discussion and there will be so 
many suggestions about new points of difference that I should despair 
of any conclusion being reached to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CocKRELLin thechair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
MORGAN]. 5 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama by inserting, after the word ‘‘or’’ where it first occurs in the 
fifth line of that amendment, the words ‘“‘ except in the ordinary course 
of business for the supply of his customers.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be reported. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to amend the amendment by in- 
serting, after the word ‘‘or,”’ in the fifth line, the words ‘‘except in the 
ordinary course of business for the supply of his customers;’’ so that if 
amended the amendment will read: 

E ATOE buy, for Galivery 6s a future period loogor than tron day tress te 

of such sale or pureness, any aaa, bonds, or other securities, or, except 
in the ordinary course of business for the supply of his customers, any a 
food, provisions, provender, or cotton, wool, sugar, salt, or tobacco, without such 
vender being, at the time of making such contract, the owner, or assignee, or 
trustee of the property sold, or agreed to be sold, or the authorized agent of such 
owner, assignee, or trustee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. CALL. If it is agreeable to the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Alabama I will move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. I yielded the time this morning on account of the de- 
sire on the other side of the Chamber, in the first place, to deal with 
some questions which were on the Calendar; so that I withdrew my 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the bankruptcy bill at the 
conclusion of the morning business. Then the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. SLATER] desired to make a speech; and I was in hopes that every 
Senator would agree to stay and finish the bankruptcy bill to-night. 
We have got to do it some time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts, while 
I am quite willing to stay as long as he may desire, that if we should 
ome to a division at this moment I think the chances are ten to one 
we have not a quorum within the walls of the Capitol. 

Mr. CALL. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] has several other amendments 
topropose, and their consideration would probably require a much longer 
time than he would be willing to stay. 

Mr. HOAR. My fear is, as my friend from Mississippi is the great 
friend of the laborers of this country, as we all know—— 

Mr. GEORGE. LetmeinterrupttheSenator. Isit nota good thing 
to be a friend of the laborers? 

Mr. HOAR. Inone moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator if it is not a good thing to 
be a friend of the laborers? 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish my sentence. 
iste: PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 

e floor. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend from Mississippi is a great friend of the la- 
borers. He has them constantly in his mind, day and night. My fear 
is that if he goes home, instead of having a good, honest night’s sleep 
he will lie awake all night, and he will have more than fifty amend- 
ments to-morrow morning instead of the five or six he has now. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think I should be allowed to say-—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 


yield? 
Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir; I yield the floor. 
Mr. GEORGE. Idonot think it isany very great discredit to a man 


to be a friend of the laborers; and I do not think that I shall lose any 
more sleep in thinking about the laborers than my friend from Massa- 
chusetts will lose in thinking about corporations and that sort of in- 
terests in this country. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Let us adjourn. 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. PLUMB, I give notice that I shall, at the conclusion of the 
morning business to-morrow, move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 
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Mr. HOAR. Ishall ask the Senate to continue the consideration of 
the pp bill. 

The P INGOFFICER. TheSenator from Florida [Mr. CALL] 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, April 17, 1884. 


The House metat120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 
8. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAINT CROIX RIVER. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] yes- 
terday called up a bill which could not be found, on account of a wrong 
number being indicated. The bill has been found, and the gentleman 
now asks unanimous consent to take from the House Calendar for pres- 
ent consideration the bill, which the Clerk will read, subject to objec- 
tion. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6538) to authorize the construction `of a railroad bridge across the 
Saint Croix River, in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


o 
urposes, and asa public highway, with continuous span, 
= what is necessary in order to carry into full effect the rights and privileges 


in the clear over the navigable channel, with a height of not less than sixty feet 
in the clear above low-water mark. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall be 
built and located unde: and subject to such regulations for the security of navi- 
gation of said river as tht Secretary of War shall from time to time prescribe; 
and to secure that object the said company shall submit to the Secretary of War, 
for his examination and approval, a design and drawing of the bridge, anda map 
of the proposed location, giving, forthe space of one mile above and one mile be- 
low the proposed location, the topography of the banks of the river, theshore lines 
at high and low water, the direction and strength of the currentsatall stages, and 
the sound egenen showing the bed of the stream, the location of any other 
bridge or bridges, and shall furnish such other information as may be uired 
for a full and satisfactory understanding of the subject; and until the said plan 
and location ofthe bridge are approved by the Secretary of War the bridge shall 
not be built; and the Secretary of War shall determine the proper length of the 

ns of said bridge, and the height thereof above high-water mark, and as to 
the plan of the bridge in all ts; and if it be found at e di ye that such 
bridge unnecessarily or materially obstructs navigation, he 1l require the 
necessary changes to be made therein, in the interest of such navigation, at the 
expense of said company; and said company shall maintain, at itsown expense, 
from sunset until sunrise, such lights or other signals on said bridge as the 
Light-House Board shall prescribe. 

EC.;3. That ~~ — raad company shall Bayo aae tigb to ncn pakar o pee 
sage ways on sai ize for foot passengers and v: esof every description. 
and to charge a reasonable toll therefor; But the rates of toll shall be submitted 
to the Secretary of War and shall be subject to his approval and to any change 
he may think proper from time to time. 

Sec, 4. That such alterations or changes as may be required by the Secretary 
of War or Congress in any bridge constructed under the provisions of this act 
shall be made by the said railroad company at their own expense; and it is 
hereby expressly provided that 
amend, or repeal this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


Congress reserves the right at any time toalter, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRISON. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. PRICE. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will withhold the 
demand for the regular order till this bill can be passed. It is a matter 
of very considerable importance. The bill has passed the Senate. There 
can be no possible objection to it, and it will take but a moment. I 
should like to have it passed, that it may go the Senate, which has 
already passed a similar bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. SPOONER. Irise to present a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Mr. MORRISON. I withdraw the call for the regular order, that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] may call up the bill he 
has indicated. 

The SPEAKER. Another matter is now before the House. After 
that is disposed of the Chair will again recognize the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am directed by the Committee on Accounts to 

report the resolution which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the expenses incurred by the Committee on Accounts and the 


subcommittee thereof, under the resolution of the House of Representatives of 


January 23, 1884, be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, the same be- 
ing first approved and allowed by the Committee on Accounts. 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
she table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAINT CROIX RIVER. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill (H. R. 6538) called up by the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
PREI 
Mr. HOLMAN. Let the title be read. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. What committee reports the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the bill should be read, 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been once read. 
jection it will be read again. 

Mr. BEACH. Lobject. It is a long bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the bill has been read and if it places the con- 
struction of the bridge completely under the control of the Secretary 
of War, I do not object. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It does. It contains all the usual provisions 
and conditions. 

The bill was ordered to bee 


If there be no ob- 


and read a third time; and being 
, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PRICE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

REGISTRATION OF STEAMSHIPS. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6662) to authorize the registration of certain steamships as ves- 
sels of the United States; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. JAMES. I ask unanimous consent to call up the resolution of 


the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in relation to the 
public building at Brooklyn, N. Y., which I think is on the Speaker’s 
table. 


The SPEAKER. The resolution is not at present in possession of 


the House. Unanimous consent was asked yesterday morning by the 

tleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE] to report the resolution, 

ut the matter was postponed on account of the absence of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Inow ask consent to submit the report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, being a substitute for the res- 
olution referred to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The original resolution will be read, and then the 


proposed substitute. 
The original resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to furnish to 
this House copies of all orders, reports, recommendations, correspondence, and 
other papers on file in the Treasury Department relating to the purchase of a 
site for a public building in the city of Brooklyn and State of New York. 


The substitute was read, as follows: 


Whereas a resolution was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds relative to the purchase of a site for a public building in Brooklyn, N. 


Y.; and 
Whereas at a hearing before said committee specific charges were made, in 
writing, and filed with said committee, alleging complicity between some of the 
officers of the Government and the owners of real estate in said city, whereby 
it is alleged that the Government is likely to be required to pay an exorbitant 
price for the contemplated site; and 
Whereas it is due to the Government as well as to the officers implicated that 
the facts should be ascertained: Therefore, 
Beit resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is requested to furnish to this 
House copies of all orders, reports, recommendations, correspondence, and other 
rs on file relative to the A aer p or contemplated purchase of a site for a 
lic building in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., and that the Committee on Pub- 
ic Buildings and Grounds be instructed to investigate the charges made, with 
wer to send for persons and papers; and that the of the Treasury 
be requested to suspend negotiations for the purchase of said property pending 
the investigation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 


the report from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the substitute 
which bas been read. 

Mr. JAMES. Before the vote is taken I desire to make a brief state- 
ment. When consent was asked yesterday to report this substitute to 
the House and have it considered at that time objection was made by 
one of my colleagues [Mr. SKINNER] on account of my absence. That 
objection has been used by some of the journals of the city of New 
York to the prejudice of my good character and reputation. I there- 
fore wish to say in the presence of the House that had I been present 
yesterday I should not have objected to the consideration of the resolu- 


Is there objection to the present consideration of 


tion. The 
wish, and simply out of kindness to me, as I was absent. 
So far as the purchase of the site for the public building at Brooklyn 


gentleman who did make the objection did so without my 


is concerned, I have no reason to doubt that every transaction in con- 
nection with it has been upright and honest. The amount which the 
Secretary of the Treasury thought he was allowed to expend for the 
purchase of the site was $450,000. Theagent of the Government who 
had authority from the Secretary to make the purchase has expended 
for that purpose $501,082.50. I have here a statement of each item of 
the expenditure, thename of each person to whom the money was paid, 
and all the facts concerning the purchase of the property, which I shall 
publish in connection with my remarks. 

I wish to have it understood that so far as I am personally concerned 
I do not care whether there is an investigation or not. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is perfectly willing to have the investigation; the Super- 
visipg Architect is willing that there shall be an investigation; and all 
that they ask is that the investigation be made promptly, in order that 
the work may go forward. . 

The table referred to by Mr. JAMEs is as follows: 


Lot 1. No. 283 Washington street, Mrs. Augusta Titus...........cccess0 $30 000 00 
Lots 2 and 8, 75 feet on Washington street, 160 feet deep, and 26 feet on 
Johnson street, Mr. W. A. Husted (numbers not known)..... 175, 000 00 
Lot 3. Louis and Hermann Liebmann, 100 feet on Washing- 
ton street (numbers not KNOWND)..............c0ecereeeeeenee ,000 
Including Mr. Sherlock's lease for two years (cash)... 19,500 00 
———_ 69, 500 00 
Lot 4. No, 23 Johnson street, John Cassidy... 33,000 00 
Including Thomas M, Fleming's claim to it (cash).... 10,000 00 ne 
43,000 
Lot 5. No. 25 Johnson street, Mrs. Margaret L. Taylor. 13, 500 00 
John F, James's commission. .........00.sccessesee 250 00 
17 50 
18, 767 50 
Lot 6. No. 27 Johnson street, Mrs. Mary Bene..........0....00 19,000 00 
Jacob Wahl’s two years’ leage............c.csseererssnneseees 12,000 00 PIN 
Lot 7. No. 31 Johnson street, John and James Hanna and 
two sisters. 000 00 
00 
15,375 30 
.. 10,000 00 
. No. . 12,000 00 
Lot 11. No. 288 Adams street, Mrs. Mary Spencer................. $8,500 00 
Lot 12, No. 286 Adams street, Mrs. Amanda M. Way.. j 500 00 
Lot 13. No. 284 Adams street, Charles D. Spencer................ 000 00 
000 00 
D. H. Way’s commission, in CasSh....ssessssssssessssrsssssssse 750 00 
26,750 00 
Lot 14. No. 282 Adams street, John C. Gulick.. 00 
Louis Trueg’s one year’s lease. 00 
D. H. Way's commission........ 40 
9,340 00 
Lot 15. No. 280 Adams street, Misses Hartnett (sisters). 12,000 00 
Lot 16. No. 278 Adams street, W. A. Husted................ 10, 500 00 
Lot 17. No. 276 Adams street, Mrs. erp po tot eeu 000 00 
e 


Lot 18. No. 274 Adams street, H 
Commission.. 
Commission... 


EXPENSES UP TO APRIL 16, 18%. 
Searches and abstracts, lawyers’ fees, (about) 
Leonard Moody’s guaranteed commission.. 
Interest on loans (about)......esessssrsrsesssren 
Traveling CxPpenses.............sccccsssesseresnscevees ie 


Cash expenses for getting deeds and contracts signed and 
verified oo 


21, 100 00 


501, 082 50 
HERMANN LIEBMANN. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 16, 1884. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. When the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIBELE] asked consent yesterday to report the resolu- 
tion now before the House, I objected to its present consideration. I 
was aware that it involved a question of great interest to one of the 
cities of New York, and I also knew that my colleague [Mr. JAMES] 
felt a deep interest in the question so far as the construction of the 
building is concerned, and might desire to be present. I desire to cor- 
roborate Mr. JAMES’s statement by saying that not a word had ever 
passed between him and myself in reference to the investigation recom- 
mended by the committee. I knew simply that he was not in his seat, 
and I desired that when action was taken upon the question it should 
be done in his presence. 

In this connection J wish to refer to a statement made in a morning 
paper to the effect that I was pressed by various members to withdraw 
my objection, and that it turned out that I was really objecting at the 
private request of my colleague [Mr. J. A All I have to say in 
reference to that is that the statement is absolutely false in every par- 
ticular. I knew nothing of the merits of the question so far as regards 
the necessity or advisability of an investigation. Having since beenin- 
formed that the Secretary of the Treasury requests this investigation, 
that Architect Bell also requests it, and that my colleague has no ob- 
jection to it, I certainly do not object, and wish simply to make this 
statement, having yesterday objected to the consideration of the reso- 
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lution for the reasons I have stated. I may have done my colleague 
injustice by interposing an objection at the time, but there was certainly 
no und ing direct or implied between us. I simply did as I 
would have thanked any of my colleagues for doing under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr, DIBBLE. I wish to say, on the part of the committee, that we 
have proceeded inthis matter simply because the charges were before us 
in writing. We have no further comments or statements to present 
until we are authorized to investigate and report. 

The question was taken upon the substitute, and it was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

Mr. DIBBLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. REED. What is the resolution ? 

The SPEAKER. It is one reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds authorizing an investigation in regard to the 
purchase of a site for a public building at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. REED. I understood that the regular erder had been called, 
and that we were p: ing with it. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order was withdrawn. 

Mr. REED. It appears to me that this investigation ought notto take 


lace. 
. TheSPEAKER. The resolution has been adopted, and the question 
now is on the motion toreconsider and to lay that motion on the table. 
ty question was taken; and the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. : 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
Mr. SLOCUM. I ask unanimous consent to submit for present con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: r 
Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the bill (H. R.2228) to “remove certain bur- 
dens on the American merchant marine, and to encourage the American foreign 
n ion Serge and that Saturday, April 26, be set apart for the consideration 
Mr. RANDALL. I mustobject to that. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the resolution is not before 
the House. 
SETH WILMARTH. 


Mr. LOVERING, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and hereby is, authorized and re- 
quested to appoint a commission of three or five officers of the Navy to make full 
poe ag and oresar as to what, if any, compensation should be made to 
Seth Wilmarth, of Malden, Mass., for his invention and extra services in the con- 
struction of the great metal-planer now at the Boston navy-yard, for which let- 
ters patent of the United States were issued to said Wilmarth, under date of 
January 29, 1869, and for the use of said planer by the Government since its 
construction, and report the result of such investigation to this House. 


CATHERINE LEWIS. 


Mr. JOHN S. WISE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6663) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Catherine Lewis; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


PATENT LAWS. 


Mr. VANCE. Iask unanimous consent to present at this time, and 
have printed in the RECORD, certain resolutions of the convention of 
inventors, held at Cincinnati, March 25, 1884; also resolutions adopted 
at the meeting at Lowell, Mass., concerning the patent laws; and let 
the same be referred to the Committee on Patents. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Hon. R. B. VAN 
Houseof resentatives : 

At the convention of inventors of the United States held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 25-27, 1884, at which there was a registered attendance of some six hun- 
dred persons, and in connection with which over 4,000 inventors or owners of 
patents addressed letters of hearty sym y and concurrence to the chairman 
of the executive committee, the resolutions set forth in the accompanying copy 
were unanimously adopted, and it was requested that the chairman take meas- 
ures to have said resolutions presented to the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives now assembled in Congress. 

Therefore, in f awian ies of the fo ing, and atthe instance and request of 
the president of the said convention, Í herewith forward said copy and request 
that the said resolutions may be duly presented in the House and referred to 
the Committee on Patents, 

Respectfully, 


Wasnixerox, D. C., April 4, 1824. 


L. DEANE. 

Whereas the incentive and rewards given inventors by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of Congress passed thereunder have done more 
perhaps than any one cause to advance our whole country to the front rank in 
wealth, resources, and industries among all nations of the world; and 

_ Whereas any material change in those laws would in the opinion of this asso- 

ciation seriously retard our material progress asa people: Therefore, 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in the United States Con; 
are respectfully requested to oppose the passage of any bill which would have 
the effect to discou: inventions by impairing the value of patented property 
or imposing any conditions on the owners of such property in prosecuting and 
TRUAND their rights to the full value of their said property which are not 
equally applicable under the laws of Congress to the rights of all property and 


seem to be expedient to reduce the Government fees on 


Resolved, That the inventors, patent-owners, brain-workers, and citizens of the 
United States, in convention assembled, where nt interests antagonize no 
other, but benefit all classes of the community alike, demand the continued pro- 
tection of our present patent system unimpaired by Congress. 

Resol since the money derived from the fees paid by the inventors to 
the Government is ample to pay all the cost and charges, it is the imperative 
duty of Congress to provide sufficient force in the Patent Office to do the work 
well, and to keep it up to date, and in all details and culars to thoroughly 
equip the Patent Office for its work, by providing sufficient accommodations for 
its force, an ample library of books and publications pertaining to patent and 
scientific matters, and full and complete digests of inventions in all the x 
and rooms and means to enable the inventor and patentee to search into the 
novelty of any device or the state of the art in any given direction. 

Resolved, That the dignity and importance of the business of the Patent Office 
demand that it should be severed from the Interior Department and made a 
De; ent by itself, with a head recognized as a member of the Cabinet. 

That since the matters udicated in the Patent Office are in a very 
large degree legal in their scope and bearing, it is the evident necessity of the 
case that there should be a distinctly legal bureau or division of this office, 
sou with the authority to hear and decide said matters and enforce its decis- 
jons, 

Resolved, That though there have been nearly 300,000 patents granted, there 
have been scarce a score of patents which the public has obj to, and no 
patent based on a wrong, which the courts have not finally held invalid. 

Resolved, That since under our law the Patent Office must be self-sustaining, 
and since there are very jargo uirements to cover the expenses of properly 
equipping the Patent Office for full discharge of its duties, B does not at present 

nts. 

Resolved, That protection under the patent system is of more vital importance 
TA us as a nation than the protection of any other industry connected with our 

vernment. 

Resolved, That Congress be requested to so modify section 4887 of the United 
States Statutes that letters patent for the invention of a citizen of the United 
States shall continue in force for the full term of seventeen years, whether such 
invention shall orshall not have been previously patented in any foreign country, 


Resolutions adopted at the meeting at Lowell, Mass., concerning the patent laws, 


Whereas it was provided in our national Constitution, in order “‘to promote 
the general welfare,” that Con; should “have power to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their a writings and discoveries ;” and ‘ 

Whereas in accordance with the evident intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution Congress has from time to time enacted laws whose promoting and fos- 
tering influence has p. America in an advanced position in every branchof 
the mechanical, manufacturing, and useful art industry of the world; and i 

Whereas while the patent laws so enacted have, through their general influ- 
ence, been so beneficial, they have been such as to make possible the enforce- 
ment by unscrupulous owners of patents of unjust and oppressive claims for 
royalties — innocent users of patent inventions, proceedings which areat 
once afflictive to the publicand destructive of sympathy for inventors as a body ; 

z 


and 
Whereas it is proposed so to amend the patent laws that the rights of the peo- 
ple on the one part and the rights of inventors on the other part may the 
more effectually conserved, to the relief and reasonable satisfaction of both, so 
as to defend innocent users against o) vv exaction on the part of patentees, 
and yet protect ar aed inst deliberate infringement on the part of willful, 

, or organized invaders: i 

Now, we, inventors, manufacturers, artisans, and others of the city of Lowell, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, duly assembled to consider the opon 

uestion of the contemp: amendment of the patent laws hereinbefore re- 

erred to, having deliberated upon the matter in its various phases— £ 

Resolve, I. That the object in view, hereinbefore described, meets our hearty 
approbation. That we pea as against the interests of inventors, and as against 
the publicinterests also, the continuance in force, without suitable modification, 
of those provisions of law relating to patent-rights which permit extortion; for 
an unjust and oppressive enforcement of patent law will result in rendering ob- 
noxious the patent system itself. 

Il. That we should regard as inimical to the public welfare, ive of in- 
vention and discovery, and opposed to advancement in the ul arts and to 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge, any enactment which should abridge 
the present duration of letters mts, or make the securing of patents more 
Sipenarted or fg or saa o he pE Fa hag = orig aa now mene 

n suppressing ngement of rights grant or deprive patentee oi 
that sole and exclusive mght for a limited term to the man ure, sale, and 
use of his invention which he now enjoys, 

III. That of the several pending bills which have come to our notice the fol- 
lowing, namely, House bill 3925, House bill 3934, House bill 3617, and Senate bill 
1558, not only fail to provide available avenues of redress for pirated inventors, 
but they would so embarrass inventors in pursuit of their rights as in many 
cases to render it im: ible to secure simple justice. 

IV. That Senate bill 1 introduced by Senator VOORHEES, of Indiana, would 
impair contracts now subs between patentees and the public and be ex post 


facto, 
$ V. That House bill hey Seon reaper by Hon. Mr. CALKIYS, of Indiana, not 
only deprives the pirated inventor of what he may now lawfully recover as a 
measure of fair damages, but encou unlawful and secret manufacture by 
irresponsible makers who are supplied with capital in such ways as place their 
lost ad horona the reach of legal process. 
VI. That the House bill 3617, introduced by Hon. Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, 


bringin; 
would 


lina, is free from the objections, mentioned and not mentioned,which may be 
fairly urged against the bills above s ed, and would, if amended in the 
spirit in which itappears to have been drawn, be quite sa’ ry; and that we 

ould deem it expedient so to amend section 2 of that bill as to leave to the 
election of the court the admittance of testimony for its information concern- 
in See: rofits, or savings. 

MIL That these resolutions, humbly but sincerely and earnestly expressing 
the solicitude which all citizens must feel concerning the fate of the patent 
laws which have,with all their faults, been so beneficent, and containing an as- 
surance of our confidence in the wisdom of that branch of the National Legisla- 
ture which is yetto pronounce judgment on the grave question at issue, be sent 
to the honorable the Senators from our Commonwealth, for presentation to 
the Senate of the United States, for such disposition as may be deemed due to 
this our prayer and remonstrance, 


MINERAL WATERS, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. FIEDLER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6664) for the better protection of manufacturers, bottlers, and dealers 


the remedies provided to protect the same for all citizens of ourentire country. ' in mineral waters, beer, ale, porter, and other beverages throughout 
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the United States within the District of Columbia; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed. 


DUPLICATE CHECKS. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
1705) to provide for the issue of duplicate checks be taken from 
Speaker’s table for reference. The consideration of the bill was ob- 
jected to the other day. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. BUDD, by unanimous consent, presented the following concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of California, asking the passage of 
the Sumner postal-telegraph bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 
Assembly concurrent resolution No. 1, relative to the a bill in- 
4 troduced in Congress by T CHARLES A. = 
Mervin rect the assembly, 


), That we heard indorse the 


h bill pat Deedee in Co Hon. C: „S f 
ngress on. CHARLES UMNER, 0 
this postai telegrapi eving it to be an eminently wise Be ractical measure, Soak Ga 


imperatively dex demanded by the ee of the people of the Uniked- States. 
That our a be, an are hereby, instructed, and our Rep- 
y all honorable means endeavor to 


Resolved, That the governor be requested to forward a. of the forego’ 
resolutions to each of our Genkions aMi ves in Congress ~ 


Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN DAGG 
President of the Senate. 
THOMAS L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of 


Attest: 


TENTS FOR THE WEST VIRGINIA ARMY REUNION. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Iask unanimous consent to introduce for 
consideration a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
furnish tents for the next annual reunion of the Society of the Army 
of West Virginia, to be held at Cumberland, Md., in the month of 
September, 1884. We have passed several bills of this kind during 
this session. 

Mr. BEACH. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. ROSECRANS and others called for the regular order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 


reports. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees be dispensed with, my purpose being to move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to resume the considera- 
tion of the pension appropriation bill. 

The motion of Mr. HANCOCK was agreed to, two-thirds voting in 
favor thereof. 


resent 


REPRINTING OF A DOCUMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
asks unanimous consent that House Executive Document 86, 
to trade between the United States and Mexico, bereprinted. If there 
be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I desire to report from the Committee on Appro- 
priations a communication from the Postmaster-General which has been 
sent directly to the committee. I have once before called attention to 
this irregular practice. These communications should come through 
the House, and I hope the heads of Departments will take notice of 
this statement of mine, although they have not noticed my former one. 

The SPEAKER. The rule of the House requires that these commu- 
nications be sent to the Speaker, and by him laid before the House, to 
be properly referred. The Clerk will read the title of the document. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A letter from the Postmaster-General, containing estimated oe ers in the 
appropriation for salaries of postmasters for the fiscal year 1884. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CUSTOMS REVENUES, ETC. 

Mr. SCALES. I ask that the joint resolution H. Res. 193, which has 
come back from the Senate with amendments, be taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 193) to provide 


for printing certain documents relating to customs revenues and do- b 


mestic exports for the use of Congress was taken from the Speaker’s 
* table, and, with the amendments of the Senate, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 
PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HANCOCK. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, to resume the 
consideration of the pension appropriation bill; and pending that mo- 


tion I move that all general debate in Committes of the Whole on that 

bill be limited to two hours. 

EM BADAL.. Uai the gentleman aK Gs that two hours more 
certainly be occupied in general debate, Stig, Remy red 

his motion so as to close the debate in one hour. e general discus- 

sion has already occupied four hours. 

Cr a Aeae 

T, it seems to e m; 
motion so as to close general debate in one hour. si 

The motion to limit debate was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the motion that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the pension appropriation bill, it was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, and by orde. 
of the House all general debate has been limited toone hour, to be equally 
divided between the two sides of the House. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Hancock] having charge of the bill will be recognized to control 
the time in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I will yield first to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. WASHBURN]. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words in ref- 
erence to the pending pension appropriation bill. In the Committee 
on Appropriations I was a member of the subcommittee which had the 
preparation of this bill in charge, and therefore am somewhat familiar 
with its several provisions. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HANcocK] has already stated in 
opening the debate, the amount recommended for 1885 in this bill is 
$20,684,400, while the amount reappropriated is $66,000,000, making 
in all a total of $86,684,400, which, judging by the payments of last 
year, will give an Exton abundantly sufficient for the payment of the 


yself especially in reference to the pro- 
vision limiting the amount to be paid for the preparation of pension 
vouchers. The committee I believe have been led into an error in the 
limitation which is inserted in the bill. For one at least, I am myself 
satisfied I was mistaken in favoring the provision limiting the amount 
to be paid for the preparation of vouchers to 5 cents apiece. It was 
unanimously agreed to in the committee; at least there was no objection 
made that I was aware of, and at the time I felt myself that the amount 
was amply sufficient. But upon giving the matter fuller investigation 
I am now convinced that 5 cents is not a sufficient sum; that it will 
not produce an amount sufficient to pay for the necessary "clerical serv- 
ice in the different ion agencies. 

Heretofore, Mr. the limit per voucher has been 15 cents, 
and until now tis has not been supposed to be too large a sum to pay 
for that purpose, The committee, however, have thought that it was 
too large, and I am inclined to believe it is too large; but at the same 
time I am satisfied that 5 cents is not sufficent, and I will give my rea- 
sons for that opinion. 

The committee were led into the adoption of this limitation of 5 cents 
by certain statements made to it in regard to the cost of preparing these 
vouchers. It was stated that the pension agent in this city had these 
vouchers prepared at the rate of 25 cents per hundred. On examina- 
tion I find that is not exactly the fact. These vouchers were printed 
with blanks, and all to be done was to insert thename. [Holding up 
a blank voucher.] Here is one of the vouchers, and it will be seen 
that the filling of all these blanks requires a considerable amount of 
writing. The pension agent here pays 25 cents per hundred for only 
filling one of the blanks with the name and number of the pensioner. 

The amount appropriated under the provision of the bill for the pay- 
ment of only 5 cents apiece for the preparation of vouchers covers 
not only the expense of preparing all these vouchers themselves, but it 
also includes allt the clerical work done in the Pension Offite. Further- 
more, these vouchers are not p: at onetime. The clerk does not 
take a voucher and go through it at once and fill all the blanks at the 
same time, but it has to be gone through two or three times, and every 
time the rolls have to be examined with reference to each case. The 
work, therefore, is much larger than it would seem to be at first blush. 

But, sir, I have taken the pains to ascertain the actual cost during 
the first six months of the year of the preparation of these vouchers. 
I judge this umount is a fair one for the reason that it is paid out of the 
agent’s own pockets for the clerical work which this provision in the 
ill covers. 

Mr. RYAN. 
nection. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The pension agent is allowed so much, and what 
he does not pay out for actual service of course he is able to retain as 

of his profit. 

Mr. RYAN. Just like a banker or merchant. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is just like a banker or merchant. I think 
it is fair to assume that the amount paid by those different agents dur- 


Press that point, for it is an important one in this con- 
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ing the last six months is not exorbitant. I find that for the year, tak- 
ing sixteen out of the eighteen agencies, the cost was $104,407 actually 
paid out. This does not embrace the large agency at Philadelphia or 
the smaller oneat Concord. Theamount would have been much larger 
in case they had been included. 

Now, the amount produced at 5 cents per voucher is only $66,400, 
showing that 5 cents apiece will not produce more than half the 
amount required to pay this clerical 

And so far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I do not see any reason 
why this appropriation should be made inthis manner. I see no good 
reason why the appropriation should not be made in a round sum suf- 
ficient to pay for this clerical expense, because if the price paid is too 
small there will be a deficit, and a work of this kind cannot go for- 
ward. If, on the contrary, the amount is too large, as it has been I 
am satisfied the last few years, then the result is the pension agent has 
a perquisite. 

So far as I am concerned, I am against perquisites in any shape. I 
believe in paying the officers of the Government a fair compensation for 
the work they do and the responsibility they take. If $4,000 a year is 
not a sufficient salary for pension agents, then make it larger. I think 
that amount is sufficient, notwithstanding the character of the duties 
and responsibilities they have incurred. 

But, as I have said, if it is not sufficient make it sufficient, but do 
not pay extra compensation in the shape’ of perquisites. There are 
some pension officers in this country whose annual salary, as near as I 
can judge from the figures which have been received, will reach from 
$7,000 to $8,000 a year. 

Mr. RYAN. And others who do not get $2,500. 

Mr. WASHBURN. While some of the others receive as low as from 
$2,500 to $3,000. But I believe in this appropriation bill this princi- 
ple should be abandoned. I believe it is a vicious one, and that in 
making appropriations we should appropriate a round sum sufficient 
to cover all proper and necessary expenses of the office and no more; 
and when the time comes for offering amendments to this bill I shall 
propose that in lieu of 5 cents apiece or 10 cents or any other sum that 
may be fixed for making out these vouchers, that, guided by the actual 
expenses incurred last year in the different offices, we shall make 
an appropriation sufficient to pay all these expenses. So far as this 
amount of 5 cents for each voucher is concerned, I am satisfied, on 
further investigation, that it is entirely inadequate. There is another 
provision of the bill which has been criticised and which I do not be- 
lieve to be entirely satisfactory to any one, but I am of the opinion, upon 
the whole, that it had better remain. I refer to the provision with 
reference to fees paid to claim agents. 

This legislation was suggested owing to the great abuses that had 
grown up in the payment of fees in advance of the allowance of the claim. 
The pensioners of this country have been robbed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for which they have had no service rendered, and it has 
grown out of the fact that the agents were able to collect their fees in 
advance of the allowance of the claim. The committee sought to strike 
down this abuse if possible, and therefore in the second section of the 
bill it is provided that no fees shall be paid until the claim has been 
allowed. That principle, whatever may be done so far as limiting the 
fee to $10 apiece is concerned, should be retained in the bill. 

Mr. HANCOCK. How much time remains yet of the half hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has occupied ten 
minutes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. GOFF]. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, I would like if possible to have some 
provision incorporated into this bill by which the claims now pending 
before the Pension Department may be adjudicated at an early date; 
and, as a part of my remarks, I ask to have read at this time for the 
information of the committee an amendment that I propose to offer 
at the proper time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And provided further, That no proofs shall hereafter be required, either in pend- 
ing cases or those hereafter filed, as to the physical condition of the soldier in 
whose behalf Cares i lication is made at the time he was mustered into the 


service of the Uni ates; and all claims heretofore rejected on that ground 
shall be reheard and, if the proof is satisfactory in other respects, be granted. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, the men in whose interest we legislate 
and discuss questions presented here to-day are rapidly growing old. 
They are fast passing away. The widows of the dead soldiers of the 
Army of the Union are growing weary of waiting for the fulfillment of 
the promises long since made to them. Congress has been, I may say, 
even lavish in its legislative promises; but in many particulars it has 
been most derelict in their fulfillment. Do you realize, Mr. Chairman, 
that over 300,000 claims are as yet unadjudicated? These claims were 
filed in the name of those who for their country gave all they had to give— 
their lives, their health, and their strong manhood. These claims are 
thus unadjudicated although twenty years have elapsed since the time 
when these men so suffered and died. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. May I interrupt the gentleman from 
West Virginia for a moment, since there was so much confusion in the 
Hall that I failed to understand his remarks as to the legislation of the 


present Congress. I would like to know, if he will be kind enough to 
repeat it, what that has to do with the subject? 

Mr. GOFF. I did not allude to the legislation of the present Con- 
gress. But I say the Congress of the United States, while it has here- 
tofore been lavish in its promises in this regard, has not, I claim, been 
particular enough to see that these promises have been carried out. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. That, ofcourse, is entirely satisfactory 
to the committee of which I am a member. My impression was that 
the gentleman applied his remarks to the present Congress. 

Mr. GOFF. It is because the present Congress has notas yet afforded 
the relief that I thought should be given that I am now directing my 
remarks to the amendment I pr pose to offer to this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. f the gentleman will permit me to in- 


terrupt him for a moment I wi ! say to him that I think itisdueto te 


the Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay to 
say that, in reference to the class of cases which is now in the Pension 
Office and unadjudicated, the committee € with this important 
duty in this Congress of devising legislation to meet that difficulty have 
devoted more time to its attention than to all other subjects which have 
been brought before them. In connection with the ablest counsel which 
could be secured in Washington, and with the assistance of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions himself, we have gone over that whole subject and 
have already perfected and reported to the House a bill which, as we 
think, meets all of the great wants which have heretofore impeded 
the speedy preparation and adjudication of these cases. And so far as 
that committee is concerned, and its duties to the House, I think the 
results will prove that we have not only been energetic but zealous and 
faithful in the discharge of our duties, and I submit that when this body 
shall have criticised the bill which we have prepared for that purpose 
they will accord to us that credit. That is all I desired to say. 

Mr. GOFF. I intend no reflection at all upon the committee of 
which the gentleman from Arkansas speaks. I am glad that they have 
at last appreciated the importance of this question, and that they have 
presented to this House the relief which I have suggested. 

Mr. MATSON. May I ask the gentleman from West Virginia a 
a question ? $ 

. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. MATSON. I hold in my hand the gentleman’s proposed amend- 
ment. I wish to ask him if he knows that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions two months ago reported a bill which covers this matter even 
more strongly than the amendment he proposes ? 

Mr. GOFF. I know a bill of that character has been offered. Yes, 
sir; I think the Committee on Invalid Pensions have been very atten- 
tive to their duties in that particular. But I want to secure this leg- 
islation, and I think the best place to do it is on and in this bill, instead 
of taking the chances of bills that are away down on our Se | 2c 
ticulary the bill the gentleman from Indiana has alluded to. all 
the gentlemen concede the importance of this measure, as they seem 
to do, if they concede its equity, if they concede that it is proper, why 
not place it upon this appropriation bill and let it become law ? 

For long, weary years, as I havesaid, the men intended to be benefited 
by this legislation have been waiting for it, and it hascome not. These 
soldiers of the Army of the Union, these dead soldiers, are freedom’s 
martyrs. They are jewels in the crown of liberty; they are worthy of 
the attention of this ; they are entitled to your serious consid- 
eration to-day; they gathered from all sections; they neglected all pro- 
fessions; they gave up all occupations; they sacrificed homes; they 
deserted wives, children, all; and they marched under your banner of 
beauty in the path of duty down into the jawsof death. And theydid 
so not for a party, not for a section; nor did they doit for a creed; for 
men of all parties-tasted of the dregs of the bitter cup, and soldiers of 
all sections and all creeds shared in the privations and the dangers and 
won the honors of the battles of the Union. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, do you realize that the mothers of your then 
boy soldiers, many, very many of them, are without pensions to-day? 
It is even not short of crime that this state of affairs exists in this land 
to-day. I know that many of you will claim that there has been an 
immense amount of legislation in favor of the soldier; and yet I say, 
when you examine the reports of the Commissioner of Pensions you 
will see that these suffering mothers of the dead soldiers of the land are 
still asking in vain for the relief that has been proffered them. Why, 
sir, think what the country has gained; then pause and contemplate 
what they have lost. They have been taught in the school of adversity. 
They are not unacquainted with grief. The children of their love were 
given to the cause of country and at the call of duty. . 

All over your land to-day, in this beautiful springtime, the grass is 
growing green over the graves of theirloved and their lost. These moth-{ 
ers for whom I speak gave all that they could give for the cause of their’ 
country. They havesuffered more than we can here depict in language, 


or can weigh. This very hour to them is full of bitter anguishknown. - 


only to those who in the bitterness of grief are continually longing 
For the touch of a vanished hand 


ed 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I claim that the men who marched with Grant, 
the grandest of grand soldiers; that the men who marched with Sher- 
man on his wonderful march to the sea; that the men who followed. 
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Phil. Sheridan in the valley of the Shenandoah—an Eden turned to a 
seething hell; that themen who followed the gallant young Custer, who 
rode across the plains of the Old Dominion; that the men who followed 
the banner of that superb soldier, grand as his cause and true as his 
steel, Hancock; that the men who followed Garfield, our martyred and 
murdered President, 
The thread of whose renown 
The Fates to-day spin round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool; 

that the men who went with Fighting Joe Hooker above the clouds; 
that the men and the boys who were strong enough to seize the tiger 
of rebellion by the throat and strangle it in the jungles of the Wilder- 
ness—that those men should not be told to-day that they are not and 
were not then strong, able-bodied men. They should not now be re- 
quired by living witnesses to prove that they then in that day per- 
formed well a duty that men could only perform when strong men. 

The men, Mr. Chairman, who fought in the armies of Lee and Jack- 
son, brave leaders of brave men—men who have given luster to the re- 
nown of the American soldier—those men, I say, to-day should not be 
insulted by being told they were vanquished by weak, disabled men. 
It is not only an insult to the men who fought with Lee and Jackson, 
but it is also an insult to the soldier of the Army of the Union to say 
to him that the foe he contended with was not as brave, as gallant, and 
as generous as himself. I say that the time has come when weshould 
have this legislation and be done with these continual appeals for jus- 
tice, all of which is conceded by each and every member of this House. 

The men in whose interest isintended this legislation, which the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. Matson] 
says has been proffered, the men whom the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. RoGERs] says his committee [on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, 
and Back Pay] has also provided for; the men for whose benefit I have 
offered this amendment—and dear knows I am not anxious how it is 
done so that it is done—the men in whose interest this is proffered have 
made it possible for a republic of over 50,000,000 people, strong in the 
affections of allits citizens, to realize at last that we are in fact anation 
of freemen who dread no master, fear no king, and kneel to none but 
their God. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. MATSON addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will now be read by paragraphs for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

That the follo sums be, e are a 
money in the Treas: si on a appropriated, for the paymentof 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other pu: , namely : 

For Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent relatives, and survivors and widows of the war of 1812, 
$20,000,000 ; and any balance of the appropriation for the above pu: for the 
current fiscal year that may remain unexpended on the 30th of June, 18S, is 
hereby rea riated and made available for the service of the year ending 
June 30, 1885: i That the appropriations aforesaid for Navy pensions 
shall be paid from the income of the Na m fund, so far as the same may 
be sufficient for that pi : And further, That theamount expended 
under each of the above be accounted for separately. 

Mr. GOFF. I now offer the amendment of which I gave notice some 
time ago. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


riated, outof an; 
regis pa and 


f: h - 
sig he Scans demas diecast ae oti a as eae 
whose behalf nals appuoston is made at the time he was m into the 
service of the Uni States, and all claims heretofore rejected on that ground 
shall be reheard and, if the proof is satisfactory in other respects, be granted.” 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the point of order on that amendment. 
Such an amendment should come from the appropriate committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order must be disposed of now. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman upon it. 

Mr. RANDALL, The pant of order is that the amendment is new 
legislation and not in the line of economy. It would involve greater 
expense. But my chief objection to it is that it does not come with 
the approval of the Committee on Invalid Pensions or the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A MEMBER. What difference does that make? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want to legislate in that way. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I understand there is a bill from the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions embodying the idea presented in this 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. That bill can be considered at the proper time. 
we are not passing any bill now except the pension appropriation 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I think that fact removes the gentle- 
man’s objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman from Iowa tells me there is a bill 
reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, I make the further 
pant of order that there is a bill to accomplish this object already 
pending. 

Mr. GOFF. I will state to the gentleman that this is not the sub- 
stance of that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] 
has risen. For what purpose does the gentleman rise ? 


Mr. HAMMOND. I rose to make the point of order last stated by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that there is a bill for this purpose 
reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and that it is out 
of order by way of amendment to ingraft it upon this bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from West Virginia will be heard 
on the point of order if he desires. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] ob- 
jects because the Committee on Invalid Pensions has not considered this 
matter; the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] objects because 
that committee has considered it. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman has not properly stated my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GOFF. A word only as to the objection that the amendment is 
the same in substance as the bill reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions or the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, 
and Back Pay. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will examine the 
two, he will have no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the pro- 
visions of the bill and of this amendment are not the same. i 
amendment may accomplish one of the objects intended to be accom- 
plished by the bill of the Committee on Invalid Pensions; but it goes 
further than that. The amendment I have offered provides that men 
who were recognized as capable and able for duty at the time of the 
beginning of hostilities in 1861 and who were mustered into the serv- 
ice, whose names ap tpon the muster-rolls—that those men shall 
be considered capable of duty at the time their names were so placed 
on the muster-rolls. 

Now, sir, you and I in common with citizens generally are estopped 
by our conduct and our acts. Why should not in this particular the 
rule of ea, apply to the Government also? It is said—even the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will not deny it—that what is intended 
to be accomplished should be done. He will also admit, I think, we 
have a much better opportunity of securing this legislation in this ap- 
propriation bill than we will have by waiting to enact either one of the 
isolated provisions that have been alluded to. I hope the gentleman, 
unless he thinks it absolutely essential, will not insist upon his point 
of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. I insist upon my point oforder. There may pos- 
sibly be merit in the proposition of the gentleman from West Virginia; 
but we are not sufficiently informed as to the amount of money involved 
in his proposition. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the gentleman allow me to say right there that if 
it is right we should not haggle over the amount of money? 

Mr. RANDALL. If it is right, then it should come from the regular 
committee and not from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. REED. Under our system of rules the regular committee can 
not get a hearing. 

Be RANDALL. I know the gentleman objects to our system of 
es. 

Mr. REED. Under that system the regular committee can not get 
a hearing, and so in this way you will kill it very easily. 

Mr. MATSON. On the point of order I desire to say that the propo- 
sition offered as an amendment by the gentleman from West Virginia 
is very unlike the proposition contained in the bill referred to. His 
proposition is to prescribe a rule of evidence without any exception 
whatever, and therefore I think it may be safely said that it is not 
even in substance the same as the bill referred to. 

The bill proposes possibly to prescribe a similar rule of evidence, but 
it expressly prescribes an estoppel against the Government, The prop- 
osition of the gentleman from West Virginia, as I understand it, does 
not prescribe an estoppel against the Government, but simply lays down 
an ordinary rule of evidence. The bill not only proposes to prescribe 
an estoppel against the Government, but in addition to that it excepts 
from the operation of the proposed rule certain classes of persons. 

Mr. GOFF. In the usual practice of the law a party preferring a 
claim would have to prove in each and every particular all the things 
necessary to make out that claim. In this proposition which I have 
offered it is simply proposed to say to the soldier that as he was able to 
perform duty while in the service many years ago, that point of his case 
should be considered as closed; but that in all respects else he must 
make proof. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] if they 
would not be willing to accept as an amendment to the bill a proposi- 
tion, not that the examination and acceptance of the soldiers should be 
regarded as an estoppel against the Government requiring proof from 
him of soundness of physical condition, but that the Government should 
have the onus of furnishing affirmative proof that he was unsound. 

Mr. MATSON. That is what this bill proposes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not myself like the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. It seems to me that we should incor- 
porate in this bill a provision that the presumption shall be in favor of 
the soldier, that the burden should be thrown upon the Government 
to prove the disability back of the muster. There is merit in a propo- 
sition of that kind, and no impropriety in its being incorporated in this 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIN. That is very clear. 


1884. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I suggest in a spirit of fairness and of compromise 
that that is a good proposition to put into this bill. 

Mr. MATSON. ‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] is 
doing precisely what I was trying to do. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MATSON. I was trying to insist that the provisions of the bill 
referred to were different from those of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, and therefore his amendment was not subject 
to the point of order that it was in substance a bill pending before the 
House. But I should not be prepared to support his amendment with- 
out some qualification such as suggested by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I submitto the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] whether he would object to an amendment incorporating 
that idea. 

Mr. RANDALL. Asa general proposition, I would say that I would 
not be willing to incorporate into this appropriation bill or any appro- 
priation bill, so far as I know at present, any matter of legislation which 
would increase expenditures. If you want to legislate for the benefit 
of pensioners, do so through the proper committee, and let us know how 
much money such legislation will cost, and you will find it contributed 
with alacrity. 

There is no hardship in this bill against any one. The provisionin- 
c<orporated in it is solely confined to legislation which wi iacilitate the 
obtaining of their pensions by soldiers entitled to them Another point: 
I am not willing to legislate blindly in this way on tlus bill, especially 
when I remember our experience in to another bill, when we 
were told, and I was here at the time and heard the statement, that 
the proposed legislation would involve an expenditure of only $25,000, - 
000; whereas before itis fully carried out it will result in the payment 
of $250,000,000. 

Mr. LAIRD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] one question. Is he willing to add to this bill an amend- 
ment obligating the Government to pay these soldiers the pensions which 
are honestly due them, by compelling the Government to recognize this 
state of facts: that where a man complains of an injury or a wound re- 
ceived in the service, and it is established by his Army record that he 
served in the field three months or more during the late war, then the 
presumption shall be that he received the injury or wound in the line of 
duty? In support of such an amendment I desire tosay that the opera- 
tion of the present pension laws which you are trying to enforce and 
which I desire to amend is such that the men who have hospital records 
receive their pensions, while the men who were wounded on our battle- 
fields and did not go to hospitals are the men to whom pensions are de- 
nied under the present system. : 

I will state the amendment which I propose, and which, taken in 
connection with that offered by the gentleman from West Virginia, 
will go far to correct the abuses of the system as now administered. 
Add after line 28 in section 2 the following: 

Provided, That in all the cases now pending in the Pension Department, or 
that may hereafterarise, where the applicant for pension is shown to have served 
three months or more in the field and to have received an honorable discharge, 
allinjuries sustained by him while in the service shall be presumed to have 
been received in the line of duty, unless the contrary be shown by Prost: the 
burden of which shall be upon the Government. And when it shall be estab- 
lished by two or more ible witnesses that claimant has suffered from such 


disability since his discharge, it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions to grant such pension as the proof shows applicant entitled to. 


Mr. HAMMOND. One word on the point of order. We have noth- 
ing in the world to do in this discussion of the point of order with the 
right of Federal soldiers to pensions. There has been no opposition here 
to anything of that kind. We have set apart a night every week in 
which they have a free run without opposition. 

The only question is, shall all the rules of the House be set aside for 
their special benefit? There is pending now onthe Private Calendar, 
and has been pending week after week, a bill to add to the pension-roll 
what the Federal soldiers on this floor have calleda long list of bounty- 
jumpers. That bill has been crowded in on the Private Calendar and 
kept there contrary to the rules of the House; and now it is proposed 
by gentlemen to tack legislation on this appropriation bill, which they 
know is contrary to the rules of the House; and when the point of order 
is made against it the gentleman from Maine[Mr. REED] says that the 
rules are bad. Grant that they are. 

Mr. REED. ‘That is a good grant. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Grant that they are, that is not the question for 
consideration, The question is, shall we violate the rules in this case 
and enforce them in cases that are agreeable to the gentleman ? 

Mr. REED. We had better disregard them in all cases. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Thegentleman would violate the rules in all cases, 
he says. He knows no rule but license. He would disregard all rule 
when it comes to putting on a bill what has no business there, because 
the legislation proposed is such as he favors. 

Mr. WAIT. Mr. Chairman, the result which the pending amend- 
ment to the bill aims to accomplish is one which ought to receive the 
approval of every member of the House. If under the rules that con- 
trol the action uf the House the Chair should hold that the amendment 
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is subject to a point of order, then I trust that the object sought to be 
effected by the same will be embraced in another bill which will receive 
the unanimous support of the members of this body without regard to 
party affiliations. The amendment in effect declares that the United 
States Government, when it received a man into its military service 
during the late war and had him examined by surgeons who were 
selected by and acting as the agents of the Government, and these 
agents had decided that he was then a sound man, free from disease of 
every kind, and in all respects fit to di the duties of a soldier, 
now aims to set at naught its own action at the time of his enlistment, 
and to compel him to go back twenty or more years and show what his 
physical condition was when he entered the public service. ; 

The existing laws orrulesof the Pension Bureau, ignoring the opinion 
of medical men based on careful examination, throw upon the applicant 
for a pension the burden to prove by testimony, which it may be im- 
possible for him to obtain, the fact that he was free from disease of every 
kind at the time of his enlistment. His family physician may be dead. 
Parties in whose employ he was or who were his early associates may 
also be dead, or removed to parts unknown, or after so long an inter- 
vening time may retain no distinct recollection as to his physical con- 
dition when he entered the Army twenty years prior. In that way a 
soldier when he presents his application to the Government officials, 
asking them to give him a pension as a partial remuneration for loss of 
health resulting from the privations and exposures incident to life in a 
camp, or from confinement in a military prison, is coldly met with re- 
fusal on the ground that he can notshow affirmatively by the testimony 
of medical men, commissioned officers, and comrades that he was in 
every respect a sound man when the Government by its agents exam- 
ined and accepted him. A rule more unjust in its operation could 
scarcely be devised. 

But it is not the soldier alone who suffers great wrong from the effects 
of this ruleofthe Pension Bureau. Thesoldierdies and his widowand 
children, often left without means to feed and clothe them, call upon the 
Government to give them the little aid which apension may afford, and 
their request for justice is met with the cold response, ‘‘ Prove by the 
evidence which our rules demand that your husband or your father was 
free from every form of disease when he left his home to peril health 
and life for his country.” If it would be difficult for the soldier to 
reacn the proofrequired to enable him to obtain justice at the hands of 
the Government, it will surely be impossible for the widow and the 
children toget the evidence that isdemanded from them. Inthousands 
of cases where the soldier, the widow, and the child of the soldier have 
claims that should be favorably listened to and their applications for 
assistance unhesitatingly granted, they have been debarred by condi- 
tions and requirements with which it is impossible for them to comply. 
These arbitrary and oppressive rules and requirements should be re- 
moved by the proposed amendment or other legislation of like char- 
acter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am often in receiptof communications from soldiers 
who are suffering under diseases which are the fruits of camp life, or 
from the widows of soldiers who have died from such diseases, i 
me that they have failed to obtain justice solely from their inability to 
show the physical condition of the soldier at the time of his enlistment. 
The witnesses to whom they would look for aid have gone to parts un- 
known, or are dead, or have lost recollection in regard to the case. Let 
us now, Mr. Chairman, legislate in a way which will do partial justice 
at least to the brave men who periled life and sacrificed health to save 
this Union, and not only to them if they are living, but to their widows 
and children if they are dead. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAM- 
MOND], in the enthusiasm of the moment, has allowed himself to say 
that I interposed, with relation to this amendment, as to whether it 
was in order or not. Idid not doso. All that I did was to call at- 
tention to the position of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL]. He objects to incorporating this provision into an appropri- 
ation bill on the ground that it should take its regular course; yet he 
is the individual who more than all others has rendered such a regular 
course impossible. In other words, he has insisted_upon continuating 
and perpetuating a state of the rules gvhich renders legislation impos- 
sible except on an appropriation pill; and then he will not let it go 
upon such a bill! 

It may be that I am pressing this subject too often upon the attention 
of the House; but my notion of the way things go in this world is that 
you must have not only sound doctrine but reiteration of sound doc- 
trine. You must not only call attention to existing evils but persist 
in doing so. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] illustrated another 
interesting feature of our rules. You can not offer an amendment to 
any measure provided a bill embracing substantially the same provision 
as the amendment is pending before Congress. Now, why are bills 
pending before Congress? Simply because there is a demand for such 
legislation, and the very reason that brings the bill before Co: 
namely, the demand for legislation of that kind—is sufficient under our 
rules to keep any such provision off a bill that is passing through the 
House. In other words, you can make an amendment on any subject 
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to which the bs blic attention has not been directed, but you can not 
offer an amendment containing such a provision as the public demands! 
What an interesting state of affairs! 

Here we are, with the business of three Congresses piled upon this 
House and with the prospect that the business of four Congresses will 
be piled upon the next. Yet the gentleman from Georgia says that we 
must follow our rules. I grant you that we must. We are obliged to 
be reconciled to the situation. This is all that can be said about it. 
But once in a while there may be such a thing as an expression of ju- 
dicious contempt for this condition of affairs. [Laughter.] And I am 
very sure, whatever may have been the feeling at the beginning of this 
session, that to-day I have in this expression the hearty sympathy of 
this House. We are doing no business, because under our rules we 
deliberately sacrifice our time in such a way that it is impossible to do 
business. Why, sir, we waste an hour almost every day in catalogui 
the decisions which have been made by the committees, As I have had 
occasion to remark heretofore, with perhaps some exuberance of meta- 
phor, the only effect of the decision of a committee is that it enables 
the corpse to be put in a glass case where the friends of the deceased can 
look upon the remains. [Laughter. ] 

Here are 1,200 reports of committees upon our table, and no business 
doing except that which is presided over so well by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania; and yet even he, majestically situated as he is, is not 
equal, even with the assistance of the tleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN], to the whole business of this country. Why, sir, you can 
not pour Niagara through a spout. I say the country ought to have a 

- chance to have its business done, and under the rules of this House it 
can not get it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the theory in this House—and it 
should be the theory in every legislative body—is that rules are made 
to protect the minority. The majority can always take care of them- 
selves. 

Mr. REED. Not in this House. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], who, as 
a member of the Committee on Rules, took part in making these rules, 
should remember the magnanimity which the majority in framing the 
rules were willing to extend to the minority. 

One other point and I am done. The rules provide for saving the 
money of the people. That certainly is a good pi . Inmy judg- 
ment it is right in the line of the action taken in the several States. It 
prevents that system which predominated in so many State Legislatures, 
and which led to so much evil—the passing of omnibus bills. So glar- 
ing was the evil and so loud was the demand against it that in many 
of the State constitutions provisions were ingrafted absolutely prohib- 
iting anything of that character by legislation. And the rules of this 
House have only gone in that direction. I confess Iam willing to legis- 
late in every general appropriation bill wisely, so far as my judgment 
will permit me, provi the public money is thereby to be saved, but 
never to legislate in these general appropriation bills when the public 
expenditures are to be increased. And that is all I have to say in an- 
swer to the criticism of the gentleman from Maine. The rules to which 
he has excepted rose out of the necessities of oursituation. The coun- 
try to-day is legislated todeath. Instead of having too little, we have 
entirely too much legislation. We have more legislation, not only than 
is required, but more than the people demand. If there be one evil 

ter than another to-day in this country it is that we have too much 
legislation. In fact, as Jefferson said, ‘‘the world is governed too 
much.” [Applause. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to remind gentlemen that it is 
notin order to discuss the merits of the proposition on the pending point 
of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one other word. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania says there is too much legislation. I donot 
say whether that is true or not, but I do say that Congress sits here for 
the purpose of hearing the people. It is the great and general court 
for the redress of grievances. I say that a verdict for the defendant, 
a verdict against a bill, is just as much the fulfillment of our duty as 
anything else. And when we, after examination, simply refuse to leg- 
islate in any case, we are doing our duty in deciding against the party. 
But when we will not hear a matter we have done injustice gross and 
most foul. [Applause.] You might as well say a courtof justice was 
doing right when it decided for the defendant by to hear the 

laintiff. Why, sir, itis the great right of the people of the United 
Btates; they are entitled to have their grievances heard, and not put 
where they can not be heard. 

It is not that we are called upon to do what people ask, but we are 
bound to listen to what they say; and I say to you some day or other 
the result of this damming up, these repeated refusals to listen to the 
people’s grievances who come before us, will be a Congress that will do 
great wrong in the opposite direction. Our refusal to act will result in 
piling up public opinion which will force another Congress as far wrong 
one way as eur Congresses have been esi, logs other. Let us provide 

machinery for giving people decisions. What is the result of our pres- 
ent action? Why, every bill that is not acted on here goes to the next 


Congress on the ground that this Congress did not dispose of it, and so 
it will continue to go on until we are crowded beyond human endur- 
ance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must again remind gentlemen that 
the question before the committee is the point of order, and that it is 
not in order to discuss the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I wish tosay, in reply to what has been said 
on the subject of the difficulty of obtaining pensions by soldiers who are 
disabled and who are unable to furnish the evidence required under ex- 
isting rules of the Pension Office, that the Committee on the Payment 
of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay has had that question under con- 
sideration for weeks and has reported a bill which I believe will meet 
the difficulties which have been ed, and will remove all the evils 
complained of. That bill is now upon the Calendar, and I have given 
notice, under the instruction of that committee, that T will call it up for 
consideration on Monday next if that committee is reached in the call— 
and it undoubtedly will be—and ask the House forits passage. If it be 
the disposition of the House to permit the offering of such an amend- 
ment, I will very gladly move it as an amendment to the pension appro- 
priation bill now pending and ask that it be incorporated as one of its 
provisions. I will move it in lieu of the amendment moved by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. I donot believe hisamendment should 
pass in the form in which it nowis. It does not meet the difficulties 
which have to be overcome. Indeed it does not seem to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. I will send to the Clerk’s desk to have 
read at this time the bill to which I have alluded, as a substitute forthe 
amendment of the gentleman from West Virgi: inia. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iobject. The auton pending before the com- 
mittee is whether the amendment of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia is in order. It is outof order to discuss the merits of the question 
while that is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that it is not in order at this time to discuss the 
meritsof the proposition. TheChairseveral times hasalready reminded 
gentlemen the pending question is on the point of order which has not 
yet been decided. 

Mr. BELFORD. Since there seems to have been a general 
discussion here, I think I ouens to be permitted to say at least that the 
country will be ganed at the feor pipea of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, which he himself gives, wherein he declares that he has be- 
come the custodian and protector of the Republican minority in this 


ouse. 

The Republican party is able to take care of itself, and we do not ask 
his protection. The- minority, for whom he says the rules have been 
made, demand thisamendment. He, our protector, the man who would 
shield our morality and our virtue, stands up and says he is going to 
protect us in our rights when we are insisting that one of our rights is 
that this bill shall be considered. 

What is the title of this bill? Itis a bill making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States. I 
have letters on my desk from all parts of the country with reference 
toit. [Laughter]. 

Now gentlemen have had their say and I propose to have mine for a 
moment. I am speaking to the pomt of order, and the question is, is 
this amendment etothebill? How will you ascertain that until 
you look at the bill itself? What is this bill about except invalid pen- 
sions? That is what the bill itself contemplates. That is its subject- 
matter. Now I think that when achild looks like its father you ought 
to presume at least that he had some connection with that family and 
is germane [laughter] and that he is entitled to go in at the family 
board and the family table. 

The gentleman talks about expending the money of the people. Does 
the mere presumption that a man who was a healthy man when he was 
mustered into the Army increase your public expenditures? Does your 
Treasury rest upon a miserable presumption? How does it increase 
the appropriations? In what manner does itincrease them? In what 
measure, I ask, are they increased? This amendment says that every 
widow who lost her husband in the Army shall not be required to prove 
that he was a sound man when he entered the service if he had been 
examined and accepted by a board of officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to determine whether he was able to serve 
= ae You know that he could not have entered into that army if he 

hysical defect of any kind. If he had a crooked tooth, that 
on ve rejected him before the examiners. 

Do you not know that to be a fact, and why? Upon the old theory 
that he had to bite off the end of the cartridge, although in 1860 you 
know and I know that no man could bite off the end of a brass car- 
tridge. [Laughter.] And you, understanding that fact, and notwith- 
standing the close and careful examination which was made by the 
officers of the United States, you say that the soldier’s widow shall 
prove to this Government that he was a sound man when he went in! 
And you know how rigidly they were examined, stripped, inspected, 
their mouths opened like the slaves sold in the markets at Constanti- 
nople, and if sound they were mustered into the Army. Butnow under 
a mistaken policy of economy the gentleman expects, but it is a vain 
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expectation, to ride into the Presidential office. [Langhter.] In that 
expectation he refuses us, the minority of this Republican House, whose 
virtue he has kindly undertaken to protect, the right to incorporate in 
this bill a just and wise and proper amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairis ready torule upon the point of order. 
The amendment proposed by the gentleman from West Virginia will 
again be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after the twentieth line: 

“ And provided further, That no proof shall hereafter be ired, either in pend- 
ing cases or those hereafter filed, as to the physical condition of the soldier in 
whose behalf said application is made at the time he was mustered into the sery- 
ice of the United States, and all claims heretofore rejected on that ground shall 
be reheard and, if the proof is satisfactory in other respects, be granted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. This provision is proposed to be added after line 
20, on page 2 of the bill. The preceding lines of the bill make an ap- 
propriation for the payment of invalid and other pensions for the en- 
suing fiscal year. The rule provides that no amendment shall be in 
order on any general appropriation bill which changes existing law ex- 
cept such as, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall re- 
trench expenditures in one of three ways: 

By the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the United States, 
or by the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 


oz on anren States, or by the reduction of the amounts of money covered by 
the 


TAT: 

This amendment does not come within any one of the provisions re- 
quired by the rule; and the Chair therefore is under the necessity 
of sustaining the point of order and ruling the proposed amendment 
out. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to move to strike out lines 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, and 16 down to the word ‘‘provided,’’ and insert in place thereof 
$86,640,400. 

The reason I offer this amendment is because I believe it is wise that 
all appropriation bills should upon their face in and in terms 
carry the amount that is appropriated; and I shall be delighted to hear 
any member of the Committee on Appropriations give to this committee 
the reason why that should not be the case. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only excuse for this legislation that I have 
heard offered upon the floor is that this House in the last Congress 
reappropriated a part of the unexpended balance or all of the unex- 

ded balance of a preceding year. And upon every inquiry that has 
made why we kae this form of a bill before us we have been 
cited to the action of the last Congress. 

I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, if he believes this species of legislation is 
wise? If we seta bad ent does he believe it should be followed? 
What excuse is there for it? I remember very well, sir, the reason why 
we did it. Iwas told here upon the floor that I was attempting to cut 
down the appropriation bills and create deficiencies. An estimate had 
come from the Pension Bureau saying that $101,000,000 was necessary 
to pay pensions. I did not believe it. I went down there and made 
an investigation myself personally. The bill was reported to the House 
carrying $101,000,000, if I remember rightly. I say I did not believe 
that that sum was needed to pay the pensions. I went down to the 
Commissioner’s office and investigated the question and became satisfied 
that it was not needed. I proposed to reduce the appropriation to 
$86,000,000. I was told in the committee-room that it was my pe 
pose to create a deficiency. I repelled that charge. I was told here 
also upon the floor that it was my p to create a defieiency; and 
from abundant caution I put that clauseinthe bill. It was my action, 
and I am responsible for it. The result proves that I was right. We 
appropriated what was amply sufficient to pay the pensions. Of the 
$86,000,000 which was carried by the bill there is an unexpended bal- 
ance à 
That, sir, is my explanation of what took place in the last Congress. 
It was done to answer the charge which was made, both in the com- 
mittee-room and here upon the floor, that it was the purpose of the 
committee to create a deficiency to be provided for by this Congress. 
We created none whatever. We appropriated more than is required 
for the current year. As I understand, a part of the $86,000,000 will 
remain unexpended at the close of the current year—a considerable 
amount of it. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations take the money that wasap- 
propriated by a preceding Congress, and that a Republican Congress, 
and use that for the purpose of reducing the amount carried 
by their bill. I ask gentlemen of the committee if there is any prec- 
-dent for that? Did we ever borrow from an excessive appropriation 
made by a Democratic Congress to eke out the payments ot the Gov- 
ernment for any fiscal year? 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, for a better reason to be given, in view of the 
explanation I have made, for your borrowing from previous years, than 
has been given. AsI have said, I believe this bill should carry the 
exact amount which the Committee on Appropriations believe is neces- 
sary to pay the pensions, that the people may not be driven to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to the report made by the Committee on Ap- 


propriations, to find out how much money has been appropriated. The 
appropriation bill itself should carry it. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. If there is a man in this House that is estopped 
from complaining of this language in the bill it is the gentleman trom 
New York [Mr. Hiscock] who has just taken his seat. I hold in my 
hand the pension appropriation bill of last year, and I find in that bill 
the very words which the gentleman seeks tostrike out. He has been 
beating about the bush to get clear of the responsibility of it. Now 
we have done in this matter just as the gentleman from New York did. 
He says we encroach upon the appropriations of a Republican Congress. 
Does the gentleman not remember that he in like manner encroached 
upon the appropriations of a Democratic Congress in that particular? 

Mr. HISCOCK. May I ask the gentleman when? 

Mr. RANDALL. Why, last year. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I encroached upon 
ro appropriation of a preceding year, the appropriation of a Republican 

ngress. 

Mr. RANDALL. But the gentleman also encroached upon a balance 
remaining from the year before, because these balances had been kept 
running until you reappropriated them. There was available at the 
beginning of this year $126,000,000; and there has not been at any 
time expended in any year more than $60,000,000. And I want to say 
here that the Committee on Appropriations, desiring to be absolutely 
secure about having every dollar that was essential paid to pensioners, 
have put in the bill more by $20,000,000 than there is any occasion for; 
the object being that we might be absolutely safe and not subject our- 
selves to the charge here or elsewhere that we were not providing suf- 
ficiently for the pensioners. The gentleman from New York [Mr. H1s- 
cock] will remember that he appropriated $86,000,000 and all the 
unexpended balances, and they proved to be $40,000,000, as I have 
said. We have done the same That is all there is of it. 

Possibly there may be objections in other respects to this mode of leg- 
islation, and it may be that the appropriation bills ought to state the 
amounts appropriated, but it is a safe way, and pensions are excep- 
tional in my judgment in that i A 

But there is not any political advantage about it. There are bei 
expended $60,000,000 a year for pensions, and everybody knows it; an 
we have appropriated so that: we might be secure in these respects and 
not subject ourselves to the criticisms on the stump of political dema- 


gogues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to strike out the last word. I shall be grat- 
ified, and no doubt the country will be, if the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will follow the many good examples that I set 
him and not follow those which are pernicious. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ah, now you confess. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The only one that I now recall which I believe to 
be pernicious is the one which the Committee on Appropriations is here 
following, where they neglect to set ont in the bill the amount of money, 
which it carries. And after the explanation I have made I am some- 
what surprised that it should be said that that provision in the last bill 
is an estoppel upon me now. If gentlemen will look at the report 
of the committee of the last Co certainly if they will investigate 
what occurred in the room of the Onine on Appropriations and what 
was said in the debates here, they will find that that provision wasin- 
serted to meet the charge which was being made that we were attempt- 
ing to create a deficiency. It was for that reason that that language 
was inserted in the bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] says that we 
broughtoverunexpended balances from theappropriations of Democratic 
Congresses. The gentleman forgets that the unexpended balance which 
came over from the Democratic Congress was a deficiency which we 3 
propriated for in the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress. e 
were compelled to appropriate $14,000,000—I think it was; at least we 
supposed that amount was necessary—to provide for a deficiency in the 
payment of pensions. As it turned out only a part of that amount was 
needed. It was out of abundant caution that the Committee on Ap; 
priations at the last session of Congress adopted the provision which 
was contained in the last pension appropriation bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I never question the motives of people; I avoid 
that. But there is a notorious fact standing out of record that from 
some cause or other the appropriations made at the last session of Con- 
gress were over $60,000,000 less than the appropriations made at the 

ing session of I am not going to inquire what the mo- 
tive was; but the fact stands there and can not be controverted. One 
large item was the appropriation for rivers and harbors, which fell 
through. That accounts for $18,000,000 of the sum, that being the 
amount which was appropriated at the preceding session for that pur- 
pose over the veto of the President. But outside of the river and har- 
bor appropriation bill it is a fact that the appropriations at the last ses- 
sion of Congress were forty million and over less than the appropriations 
at the preceding session. ; 

The following are the amounts appropriatcd in the several appropria- 
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tion bills at the first and the second sessions of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress: 


Law 1883-84. 
$86,575,000 00 
318, 657 50 
670,000 00 
1, 296, 755 00 
15, 894, 434 23 
44, 489,520 00 
5, 358, 655 91 
24, 681, 250 00 
20, 454, 246 22 
23, 679,575 44 
1, 700, 697 23 
River and harbor.. NE 
Deficiency .... 2,749, 941 49 
Agricultural . 405, 640 00 
Total... 274, 373 02 
Miscellaneous .. 1,912,723 88 


Creat Feta) nck AS LO PE A L e ELN 295,510, 639 86 | 230, 187,096 90 


Mr. HISCOCK. It seems to be necessary that I should make some 
reply to the assertion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman attempts to argue from the fact that our appropriations in the 
second session of the last Congress were $65,000,000 less than the appro- 
priations at the preceding session. It is true that the item for rivers 
and harbors was a large one. But if the gentleman will look at the 
history of the legislation of the first session of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress he will find that we were compelled to appropriate $28,000,000 to 
cover the deficiencies of the preceding Democratic Congress, which de- 
ficiéncies had been created by the failure of our predecessors to appro- 
priate the necessary sums of money for the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment. 

That deficiency of $28,000,000 embraced items of appropriations over 
which Congress has no control whatever, no discretion whatever, as I 
have had occasion to point out heretofore. The existing law created 
the liability, and there was nothing for Congress to do but to provide 
the money to di the liability. 

And I will also say in all frankness to gentlemen on the other side that 
we were more economical in the second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress than we were in the first session. So far as appropriations 
for specific objects outside of the general expenses of the Government 
were concerned, we did hold them down more closely in the second 
session than in the preceding session. The river and harbor bill and 
this item of deficiency of $28,000,000 will go very far to make up the 
$65,000,000 which the gentleman talks about, and I have no doubt 
that the remainder of the amount can be accounted for by an economical 
saving which we made at the last session. I shall be ready to point to 
the record of the last Congress, so far as creating deficiencies is con- 
cerned, and compare it with the record of this or any other Congress 
which has ever assembled here. [Herethehammerfell.] I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WELLE I renew the pro forma amendment. It was with 
regret that I observed the necessity for our worthy chairman to rule 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] out of order under the rules of the House, for I deem that 
amendment an absolute necessity to the soldiers and sailors, their 
widows and orphans, that they may have that justice which is denied 
them or many of them under existing law as construed (and properly, 
too, perhaps) by the Pension Department. 

I did desire to obtain recognition by the chairman at the time the 
amendment was before us for direct discussion of its merits, in order to 

lant myself squarely before this House and the whole country as solidly 
in favor of the soldier and sailor, his widow and orphan, in the matter 
of their just demands against the Government, for the life of which 
they paid so dearly to save. 

I believe that one of the most unjust conditions which these meritori- 
ous people have had to meet is the sorry fact that they have been com- 
pelled to prove the soundness of the disabled, after these years of time 
have gone by, before their claims can be further considered—before the 
scanty pittance allowed by the Government to those of the rank and 
file can be paid to them or their dependencies; and all this after an 
admission into the service at the first instance through the ordeal of a 
searching medical examination by such authorities as the Government 
saw fit to furnish. This I have ever regarded as a matter of grave in- 
justice; for the authorities of the Government proclaimed to the soldier, 
his wife, children, and dependent relatives, that they could depend on 
the one fact, that an able-bodied and physically sound man had entered 
the hazardous service of his country. But my individual views ought of 
right to have less weight and be regarded of less importance than the 
deliberately exp opinions of the soldiers or their widows and 


orphans as made by themselves in their own chosen ` 
Therefore, to give weight of public opinion to the sentiment and sub- 
stance of the amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr.GoFF], and more especially tospur the proper committee on pensions 
to immediate action on bills now before them covering this point, I ask 


to have read by the Clerk as a part of my remarks a petition to this 

Congress from one single locality in my district to show the sentiment 

of those people in the premises of the bill or certain features of the 

bill under consideration. And, by the way, this petition issigned with- 

out reference to party—by Democrats, Republicans, and Nationalists. 
The Clerk read as follows. 


FREDERICKSBURG, April 8, 1884. 
To the honorable members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, your petitioners, ex-Union soldiers and citizens residing in 
Chickasaw County and State of Iowa, would most respectfully urge upon your 
honorable bodies the passage of such laws as will estop the vernment from 
Prac may girre for pensions to prove soundness or freedom from the par- 
ticular bility at date of enlistment, and that we urge the passage of such 
laws as will direct the Pension Department to regard a pension claim established 
when the proofs are of such a character as would establish the same in a court 
of law; and the facts of his being mustered in the service and haying per- 
formed the duty of a soldier should be sufficient proof of his soundness to 
lish his claim ; and that we the passage of such laws as willentitle soldiers’ 
widows to i preryem without reference to cause or presumed cause of the soldier's 
death; and that arrears act be so amended as to allow a reasonable period of 
time to claimants for pensions to file claim therefor so asto embrace arrears, 
and your exertions in our behalf will be | Sygate 4 appreciated by us. 

Signed by General Milo L. Sherman, H. B. Carpenter, and more than 60 others. 

Mr. WELLER. That petition is from an isolated locality, and is 
signed by some of the best men in my district, who have been paid in 
“undying gratitude ’’ too much, and in cash and lands for a homestead 
too little. The petitioners request, but I demand, that this unjust and 
unpatriotic feature of our present pension laws be swept from the stat- 
ute-books and place be given to a law more humane and more in accord 
with the genius of our form of government; more in harmony with the 
spirit of this age and day of p ; more in keeping with the proc- 
lamations of many able gentlemen on this floor and elsewhere that they 
were the true friend of the soldier and the sailor who served in the late 
war, and therefore the friend of his widow and orphan. Let us have 
less of words and more of deeds, such as will prove conclusively that 
such words are not the fulsome pan | of deceit or hypocrisy. 

I said this petition was from a single locality in my own county. I 
now send to the Clerk’s desk, to have read as of my remarks, a 
joint resolution passed by the Legislature of the State of Iowa at its 
present session on this soldiers question. 

I desire to have it read to show that this demand for justice to the 
soldier is not confined to a few isolated localities, but that the proper 
sentiment of the country is being aroused on this question of granting 
speedy justice to these deserving people. But before it is read I desire 
to state that long heretofore I had determined to present a bill cover- 
ing this very question as also many other important questions of great 
interest to my people and to the pans of the whole country, but have 
been deterred by a knowledge ọf the rules of this House that when a 
bill came up for consideration and amendment, that no amendment, 
however proper it otherwise might be and however much the people 
might demand the relief sought, yet it could not be entertained against 
the objection that a bill embodying such provisions was already before 
the committee for its consideration, and therefore the House even in 
Committee of the Whole could not entertain and act upon such matters 
while the same were pending before the committee. 

Thus I have forborne to put bills before this House touching impor- 
tant matters, lest they sleep the sleep that knows no waking from the com- 
mittee, and yet I am forbidden to offer and the chairman to entertain an 
amendment embodying the subject-matter of any other bill then before 
any committee of this House but unreported ‘therefrom, even though 
germane. The rules of this House in that respect are the same as those 
of the last Co in such particulars, and ought to be stricken out. 
I now ask the Clerk to read the joint resolution of the present Legis- 
lature of the State of Iowa on this matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(Joint resolution No, 18.] 
Memorial and joint resolution in reference to the applications for pensions. 

Whereas thousands of applications for pensions are now pending in the United 
States Pension Office and have been pending from two to ten years; and 

Wherees many of the applicants gave the best years of their lives, their health 
eat pons. gan in the defense of their country, and many gave up husband and 

er; an 

Whereas many of them have now no means of support, but have with their 
families been reduced to abject poverty and want: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, That these applications 
of right ought to be a anor gd adjusted; that the expec ns, hopes, and just 
rights of those who suffered wounds and disease for their country’s good should 
not longer be delayed. 

Resolved, Second. That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 
they are hereby, requested to use all their influence to secure the most speedy 
and adequate res ke sor ed practicable of all such claims. 

Resolved, Third. That the secretary of state be instructed to furnish a copy of 
this memorial and joint resolution to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Approved April 7, 1884. 
STATE or Iowa, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
PE casa! certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original on file in this 
office, 
Wit hand and th t seal of the State, April 9, 1884. 
fae renee Oh 5. A, Tr. HULL, Secretary of State. 
W.T. OND, Deputy. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of that resolution I doubt not is the very 
sentiment entertained by the great body of the people of our whole 
country, and it has long been thus; and the query is, why have the 
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soldier’s just demands been so long neglected? Why has it been left 
for this day, nearly a score of years since the close of the war? Why 
has the Legislature of my own State been called on at this late date to 
pass such a resolution, practically stultifying the past as to boasts of 
great love for the dear soldier, his widow, and orphan? Has it been 
because the Government had not wherewith to pay? If so, why has 
her Treasury been overflowing with silver dollars that would enrich 
these worthy ones so very much, in the stead of paying them out as we 
ought? Whystop the coinage of silver until these people are honestly, 
generously, patriotically paid for some of their sacrifices to maintain 
the old flag? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. In answer to the resolution of the Legislature of 
Iowa, which has just been read, I desire only to say that in this bill we 
give to the Commissioner of Pensions every clerk, every surgeon, every 
examiner that he has asked for, and I do not see how we could possi- 
bly do more toward securing the prompt payment of pensions than this 
bill proposes. We give all the money that has been asked for and 
twenty millions more. 

I hold in my hands and would like to have printed in the REeconp-—— 

Mr. WELLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. WELLER. [Isit not true that the great obstacle in the way of 
the procurement of pensions by soldiers, their widows or orphans, is the 
difficulty of proving that the soldier was sound at the time of entering 
the service ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Itis very difficult, I admit, in many cases to trace 
the wound or disability back twenty years. 

Mr. WELLER. Iask the gentleman further whether there is any 
reason in equity why there should not be attached to this bill a provis- 
ion, embraced in other bills now before the proper committee, declar- 
ing that the burden of proof in respect to physical unsoundness of the 
soldier at the time he entered the service shall be thrown upon the 
Government, not upon the soldier or his widow or his orphan? 

Mr. RANDALL. On that point I would rather take the judgment 
of the Commissioner of Pensions than my own, because he has had 
more experience in the administration of the law. So far as I know, 
he has not recommended, upon this bill at least, any of the law 
in that respect. I believe he has expressed his approval of the bill of 
the gentleman from Indiana. Let that or any similar bill be brought 
up here for consideration. There is no difficulty about passing pen- 
sion bills in this House. The House is always ready to pass pension 
bills. It meets one night in every week for that purpose. It isalways 
ready to suspend the rules and give the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
a day, or more than a day, to dispose of their legislation. My objection 
to such legislation upon this bill is that, whether good or bad, it does 
not properly belong in an appropriation bill. A general appropriation 
bill should provide the amounts of money necessary under existing 
law, and should not embody new measures of legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WELLER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that the question is now on my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 11 to 16 strike out these words: “Twenty million dollars: and any 
‘balance of the appropriation for the above purposes for the current fiscal year 
that may remain unexpended on the 30th of June, 1834, is hereby reappro riated 
and made available for the service of the year ending June 30, er insert 
““$86,640,400."" 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HISCOCK, it was 
not agreed to, there being—ayes 60, noes 82. 

Mr. BRUMM. I move to amend by adding to the section under con- 
sideration the following: 

Provided, That upon the question of the physical condition of the soldier at 
the time of muster into service the common-law rule of evidence as to burden 
of proof shall be adopted in the adjudication of all claims for pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read by the Clerk. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve a point of order upon the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to reserve a point of order upon that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been reserved by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. In the opinion of the 
Chair the point of order should now be disposed of. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My point of order is that the amendment changes 
existing law and does not retrench expenditures; therefore it is not 
in order on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BRUMM] upon the point of order. In discussing this 
point members are requested to observe the rules and confine them- 


selves to the point of order, without entering upon a discussion of the 
merits of the question. 
Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, the point of order raised by the gen- 


tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is twofold; first, that the 
amendment changes existing law; and secondly, thatit does not retrench 
expenditures. As to the first proposition, I should like the gentleman 
to show me the law with which this amendment conflicts, or in what 
possible sense it changes existing law. The fact is that the Pension 
Department has established the rule of evidence which it deems justi- 
fiable, because it is held that the legislation of Congress in to 
pensions should be construed strictly, and therefore in the ju ent 
of the department nothing can be done that might seem to go outside 
of the jurisdiction of the department in the investigation of the facts. 

The law as it now stands provides that soldiers who have received 
certain wounds or incurred certain disabilities in the line of duty shall 
be entitled to pensions. This provision, as the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions thinks, makes it incumbent on him to require the soldier to prove 
affirmatively that the disability was received in the line of duty, and as 
a part of such proof to show that he had no disability when he was mus- 
tered in. Under the present construction of the law the soldier is com- 
pelled to proveanegative. Ido not wish to criticise the action or opin- 
ion of the Commissioner of Pensions, but in my judgment this view of 
the law is not called for. The Commissioner, I submit, would have the 
right to presume that the soldier was sound in body and mind when he 
enlisted. He would have the right to presume, as all the rules of evi- 
dence presume, that the officers of the law performed their duty when 
they enlisted the soldier. The Commissioner would have the right to 
presume that when the soldier was mustered into the service he had all 
the qualifications necessury to entitle him to be mustered in. Among 
these are certain physical qualifications as to stature, health, &. The 
presumption should be that the soldier had all these qualifications. 

But the Commissioner of Pensions seems to think it became neces- 
sary to establish affirmatively again the fact that he had all these dis- 
abilities. Hence as to the first branch of the point of order, I say it 
is without foundation. It no existing law, but is simply de- 
claratory of what the present law is, and it enables the Commissioner of 
Pensions to do as I believe Congress wishes him to do and as the peo- 
ple demands heshalldo. And in that regard it is certainly not liable to 
the point of order. 

As to the second proposition, that is, to the question of retrenchment 
of expenditures, I have this to say: Why, Mr. Chairman, the question 
as to whether these soldiers are entitled to their pension or not is mat- 
ter of evidence, and the more you cloud the testimony the more you 
complicate the machinery by which you arrive at the proper facts, the 
more you expend the money ofthepeople. Simplify your work; use the 
common-law doctrine; use the same rule of law and of evidence with 
the soldiers that you would use with the humblest claimant against 
this Government; use the same simple rules of evidence, and you will 
practically retrench expenditure. 

How many employés are in the Pension Office to-day, kept there year 
after year for no other p than to haul and to overhaul, to adjust 
and to just, to examine and to re-examine, not finishing their work, 
but extending it from year to year, thus making your expenditure so 
much larger than it ought to be. My amendment means that you 
shall simplify the work of the Pension Office; that you shall say what 
shall be evidence and what shall not; what is their business and what 
isnot. This is, in other words, to tell them at the Pension Office, you 
have no business to spend the money of the country in having men at- 
tempt to prove a negative. This tellsthem they must rest satisfied with 
the record evidence, and to presume all men are honest—that the men 
who went into the service and suffered disability were honest —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL rose, 
fe Mr. BRUMM. I have not finished my remarks on the point of or- 

er. 

Mr. RANDALL. I thought the gentleman had concluded. 

Mr. BRUMM. No; I had not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is somewhat in doubt about the rule. 
Where the general debate has been exhausted under the order of the 
House, and the five-minute debate has begun, the Chair thinks that 
ae discussion of points of order can not extend beyond the five-minute 

imit, 

Mr. RANDALL. As I understand, this relates to the matter of clerk- 
hire. It is out of the 5 cents paid for vouchers the Pension Office is able 
to pay the clerks necessary to perform this service. It came to the 
knowledge of the committee that at 15 cents a number of pension agents 
were making over $5,000 a year. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Thegentleman mistakes the amend- 
ment of our colleague. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand he moves to strike out 5 cents. 

Mr. BRUMM. No, that is not my amendment. I ask that the 
amendment be again read. 

Mr. BRUMM’s amendment was again read. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think the testimony in relation to pensions is ex 
parte, I believe the point of order rests against the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I ask for a decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to decide the point of order. 

Mr. BRUMM. Ishould like to correct the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. It is true the testimony is ex parte, but the rule of the Pension 
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Office is to throw the whole burden of proof on the defendant. I pro- 
pose to apply the common-law doctrine to it. 

Mr. RANDALL. You might do a great injury to the pensioner by 
establishing a new rule of evidence. As I have said, it is now er parte, 

Mr. BRUMM. Oh, no. If you establish that rule it shifts the bur- 
den of proof upon the Government, and that is the effect of this and 
nothing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide the point of order. 

Mr. CURTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio, the 
chairman of the Committee on Payment of Pensions—— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Every step in this discussion is im- 
portant, and it is absolutely essential that we should know what is go- 

on. 
e CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeavoring to preserve order; and 
the public business will be suspended until order is restored. 

Mr. CURTIN. Idesiretoask the proper committee if they have not 
already prepared a bill which remedies all of this evil of which com- 
plaint is made. 

Mr. WARNE 

Mr. RANDAL 
duced on Monday. 

Mr. CURTIN. It is quite unnecessary then, I imagine, for any 
member of this House to say that justice to the soldiers should be done 
and that the country demands it. There are none here who have any 
other opinion than that justice should be done to them. But if this 
amendment is doubtful, and subject to the point of order, why not let 
the proper committee bring in a bill which will remedy the defects 
complained of, and let us proceed with the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BRUMM. I have been told that there is such a bill, but I have 
not been able to find it, and I will thank any gentleman to read me a 
clause in that bill which covers this point. 

Mr. CURTIN, I have no political record to correct on this question. 
I do not desire to review what has occurred in Congresses previous to 
this, nor have I any disposition in this way to gratify my desire to-do 
justice to that class of our American citizens who defended this Gov- 
ernment in its hours of peril. I understand that the Secretary of the 
Interior is prepared to rule now that the prima facie is with the soldier 
who was ly examined and pronounced fit to perform service, and 
the burden of proof is thrown upon the Government to prove that he 
was not fitand that his muster was a fraug. 

Mr. BRUMM. If that be the case, there can be no harm in the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. CURTIN. But to relieve the of the Interior from all 
doubt in the matter, I understand that this soldier [Mr. WARNER, of 
Ohio] has a bill which covers the subject and which will be presented 
for our action in a very short time. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. In behalf of the Committee on Payment 
of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, I will state that we have had such 
a bill under careful consideration for weeks. We have already reported 
a bill which meets the approval of the Commissioner of Pensions, and 
the committee has instructed the chairman to call the same up on Mon- 
day for passage under a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. CURTIN. I suggest, then, that we had better go on with the 
consideration of this bill and let the committee report on that subject. 

Mr. BRUMM. I should be glad if the gentleman from Ohio would 
read the clause of the bill which covers this point. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is best in this 
hasty manner and upon an appropriation bill to incorporate a provision 
or a clause that may affect injuriously even a solitary soldier of this 
country. Whatever is done, let it come after proper consideration from 
the proper committee. I am willing to put any amendment on an ap- 
propriation bill that comes within the rule and which has been judi- 
ciously considered by the committee. But here we may pass a law 
which will make it even more difficult for the soldier whom we are pre- 
tending to benefit to prepare or make the proof that is required of him in 
his application. I therefore make the point of order, which had better 
prevail unless the gentleman withdraws the amendment, and let us 
act upon a bill which has received proper consideration and is reported 
by the committee which has charge of the subject. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to remind gentlemen that this 
discussion must be confined to the question of order. We can notpro- 
ceed with the merits of this bill if the time is to be consumed in dis- 
ven eae of order. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I would like to make a single observa- 
tion, not directly to the point of order perhaps—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the mer- 
its of the bill when we reach that point upon which he desires to be 


Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Iam notsure whether it will be directly 
to the point of order or not; that of course will have to be determined 
by the chairman; but a word only in this connection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 


of Ohio. I can answer the gentleman. Yes. 
They have prepared a bill, which will be intro- 


Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania that perhaps in its broadest sense the most unwise rule that could 
be adopted would be the common-law rule, because—and I emphasize 
it—because then you deprive the applicant for a ion of the right to 
testify in his own behalf at all. You cut him off from his right to tes- 
os I insist that no rule would be as detrimental to his interests 
as that. 

Mr. GOFF. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide the point of order. 

Mr. BRUMM. In order that there may be no misapprehension—— 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reminds members that this is on the 
point of order. No discussion can be permitted upon the merits of the 
bill while that is pending, although the Chair has listened to the sug- 
gestions of members. TheChair willalso remind members that no busi- 
ness can be transacted in the prevailing confusion. 

Mr. BRUMM. There is evidently, I only wanted to say, a misap- 
prehension in the mind of the gentleman who spoke lastas to the effect 
of this amendment. It does not go to the extent that he supposes—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair heard the gentleman’s proposition, 
and will state again that it is not in order at this time to discuss the 
merits of the bill. 

Mr. BRUMM. I do not want it to go to the country that I have of- 
fered an amendment here that is in any way injurious or detrimental 
to the rights of the soldiers, and the gentleman from Arkansas misap- 
prehends the amendment. It has only reference to the question of 
prima facie upon the muster-in or at the time of mustering in, and ro 
more, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then the gentleman, in order that the country 
may not misapprehend him, had better withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. BRUMM. I beg pardon; I want the country to hear the amend- 
ment, but I do not want it to be misunderstood. 

Mr. RANDALL. The country will judge of that. 

Mr. BRUMM. Iwilltakethe resultofthatjudgment. The country 
will understand the amendment if gentlemen do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to decide the question of order. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wish to ask a question, to which Ishould like an an- 
swer from some member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide the question of order un- 
i the gentleman from Nebraska desires to speak to the question of 

er. 

Mr. LAIRD. I supposed that had been di of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The same point of order substantially was pre- 
sented on the amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr]; and for the reason stated at.that time the Chair sustains 
the point of order and rules the amendment out. 

Mr. LAIRD. I move to strike out the last word of the paragraph 
under consideration for the purpose of asking a question of some gentle- 
man of the committee. 

I notice by the statement of the appropriations for 1883 that the item 
to cover the expense of the medical examination of applicants for pen- 
sions was $528,000. The same item for 1884 was $775,000. I notice 
that the appropriation in this bill for that purpose is $500,000. The 
deficiency bill that we passed a short time ago indicated that the amount 
appropriated in 1884 was less than the amount required. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Nebraska is alluding to the 
deficiencies of 1883 and 1884; and now he asks: the authority for our 
appropriating $500,000 forthe current year. I will give him the author- 
ity, and that authority is the Commissioner of Pensions himself, iu a 
communication which reads as follows: 

Estimating the examinations to be made during the ensuing fiscal year at from 
100,000 to 120,000, it will require, it is believed, about $500,000 to pay the surgeons, 
provided the fee remains as it is now fixed by law. 

The amount may not be the same because the fee may be changed. 
If it is not changed the Commissioner of Pensions states that the amount 
is sufficient. If the fee is reduced, so much less would be required. 

Mr. LAIRD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the end of line 20: 

“ And provided further, That the mother of a deceased soldier shall be assumed 
to Tereni Ata dependent upon her son, within the meaning ofthe pension laws, 
if at the date of his death or at any time subsequent thereto she no other 
adequate means of support.” 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the point of order on that amendment 
until I can examine it; but I am willing to hear the gentleman from 
Kentucky explain his object. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] offered an amendment, to come in at the end of line 20, to 
the effect that a soldier was presumed to be sound when he was re- 
ceived into the United States Army. The present ruling of the de- 
partment, with certain exceptions, is that he must prove that he was 
sound at the time he entered the Army and that the disease from which 
he claims to suffer and on which he asks a pension was incurred in the 
line of duty. I desired to offer what the Clerk has just read as an 


amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, but for 
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some cause I could not get the floor at that time, and I offer it now. 
It may be that the point of order will lie against the amendment, but 
I hope neither the gentleman from Pennsylvania nor any other gentle- 
man will insist on the point of order. It is a matter of simple justice, 
and it occurs to me that this is the readiest way to rectify the wrong 
that is now done to many dependent mothers claiming pensions before 
the department. 

Under the present ruling the mother is compelled to prove that she 
was dependent on her son. Now, it is very hard for the mother to 
prove at this time that she was dependent upon a son who was just en- 
tering manhood and went into the Army and lost his life; but itis easy 
for every one of us to see that she was soon to be dependent upon him, 
and that she would have been dependent upon him more or less from 
that time to this. But no mother, however much she may be suffering 
now, if she can not prove that she was dependent upon her son at the 
time he enlisted, can get a pension for that son’s services, although he 
may have lost his life in the service. It strikes me that there is here 
so clear a case of injustice that we should not higgle about it for a 
moment. 

I believe if my amendment be adopted it will effect a saving in this 
way: The clerks here in the department have more trouble from this 
one small point than perhaps from any other that comes before them— 
I mean, to get the proof to convince the average clerk. I donotmean 
to cast any imputation upon theclerks as to their competency. On the 
contrary, I will go out of my way to say that I do not believe thereare 
any clerks in any Department of the Government that do as much and 
as honest work from day to day as do theclerks of the Pension Bureau. 
But those clerks, hard-worked as they are, are not unfrequently non- 
plussed to tell whether a widowed mother is entitled to a pension, the 
difficulty being on the point whether she was wholly dependent or in 
part dependent upon the son when he went into the Army. Every one 
can see that when the son went into the Army, and a few months after- 
ward lost his life in the service, although the mother might not have 
been dependent on him at the time he went into the service, she would 
have neen dependent on him ifhe had lived untilnow. My amendment 
seeks to remedy a matter of grossinjustice, one that annoys the depart- 
ment not a little, and we ought to make the amendment in this bill, be- 
cause if we wait until it is reached in the regular way it may not be 
reached during this session. 

Mr. RANDALL. As the gentleman from Kentucky has spoken on 
the merits of his proposition, I yield fora moment to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] to make a statement, that it may be seen 
that in making the point of order I am not opposed to the proposition, 
but I make it because it has no place on this bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I wish to state that the bill I have here- 
tofore referred to cures the defect of which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky complains. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. But does the gentleman think we will 

it this session ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I hope we will on Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania insist on 
the point of order? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do, for the reason I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, on the grounds already stated in con- 
nection with the amendment proposed by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 
Teke a beent en pereg al perepea oi rer to ag barale i mE ar 
and to pensioners, $174,400: Provi That from and after July 1, agents 
for the payment of pensions shall receive only $5 foreach 100 vouchers, or at that 
rate fora fraction of 100, prepared and paid by any agent in excess of 4,000 vouch- 

ers per annum: Provided further, That from and after July 1, 1884, there shall 
be no more than twelve ts forthe payment of pensions; and it shall be the 
duty of the President, and he is hereby authorized and directed, to reduce the 


penelon agents to not exceeding the number aforesaid ; and so much of sections 
diver 4790 as is in conflict with this provision be, and the same is hereby, re- 


Mr. WASHBURN. I move to amend the paragraph just read, in 
lines 25 and 26, by strikingout ‘'$174,400’’ and insertingin lieu thereof 
**$240,000.’? Of the amount named in the bill $66,400 is for the prepa- 
tation of vouchers.at 5 cents each. As I have already intimated, that 
sum is not sufficient to meet the actual expenses of the clerical services 
of the office. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to reserve the point of order on the amend- 
ment. There was so much confusion when the amendment was read 
that I could not hear it distinctly. I supposed that it applied to only 
the charge for vouchers; but itseems to refer tosomething else. That 
is the reason why I want to reserve the point of order. I would ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN ] why he does not make 
his amendment apply alone to the vouchers, separate and distinct from 
peop’ Hale else? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I want to increase the amount here appropriated 
so as to cover an increased amount for the preparation of vouchers. 
The amount here named, $174,400, is for the preparation of vouchersat 
the rate of 5 cents for each voucher, and also for salaries for pension 
agents, rent, fuel, aie &c. I propose subsequently to offer 
an amendment providing that the sum paid for the preparation of vouch- 
€rs shall not exceed 10 cents each. 


Mr. RANDALL. I have conferred with the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations about that, and we have agreed that the amount 
shall be increased to 10 cents. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Then there should be the increase of appropria- 
tion which I have indicated. 

Mr. RANDALL. The subcommittee which prepared this bill, of 
which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] was a member, 
gave, as I understood, full examination to the question and agreed upon 
the sum of 5 cents per voucher. The gentleman has made further 
examination since, and I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Han- 
COCK ] agrees with him that the amountshould be increased to 10 cents; 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, is of a like opinion. I should not, there- 
fore, like to take the responsibility of makinga point of order upon the 
proposition to increase the rate for the preparation of vouchers to 10 

ts. 


cen 

Mr. CANNON. If my colleague on the committee [Mr. WASH- 
BURN] will allow me, I wouldask him why it would not be better to first 
fix the amount to be paid for the preparation of vouchers, and the rest 
will be a mere matter of computation ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. The amount named in the bill is based upon a 
calculation of the amount required to pay for vouchers at the rate of 
5 cents each. 

Mr.CANNON. A few lines further down in the bill is the provision 
allowing 5 cents each for the preparation of vouchers. If it is the sense 
of the Committee of the Whole to make the amount 10 cents, that will 
be a material amendment, and if adopted the appropriation in the par- 
agraph can be changed to correspond, as it will be a merely formal 
matter of computation. 

Mr. WASHBURN. LI intended after getting an increase of the ap- 
propriation in the paragraph to move an increase in the amount to be 
paid for each voucher. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. As I have taken up some of the time of the gentle- 
man, if the Chair will ize me I will yield my time to him. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It may be that the Committee of the Whole 
would act more intelligently if I should move the other amendment 
first. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I would inquire of the gentleman why it would 
not be better to pass over this portion of the paragraph for the present, 
until we see what the Committee of the Whole will doin regard to the 
other matter? 

Mr. WASHBURN. That is what I was suggesting, that the com- 
mittee would act more intelligently if they were called on in the first 
instance to vote on the amount to be paid for the preparation of the 
vouchers. Iwill therefore yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON ] to move an amendment. > 

Mr. RANDALL, I can give the amount at once which will be re- 
quired if the change to 10 cents per voucher is made; it will be $240,800. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I think we had better first vote on 
the amount to be paid for the preparation of vouchers. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Ifthe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] will pardon me, there are members of the committee who think 
that the amount should be more than 10 cents. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; but I understand that the majority of the 
committee have agreed to make it 10 cents. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I will yield to allow an amendment to be 
offered to test the sense of the Committee of the Whole as to whether 
the amount should not be increased to 12 cents. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope not. 

Mr. CANNON. If it can be demonstrated that 10 cents per voucher 
will not pay the expenses of the office and leave the salary, then there 
should be a Jarger amount given. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ten cents is quite adequate. I am advised that 
some of these agents have received as high as $6,800 a year. 

Mr. CANNON. And others have not received so much as the salary 
intended to be allowed them. 

The CHAIRMAN. This can only be settled by an amendment 
moved in the proper way. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Minnesota | Mr. WASHBURN] has withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I withdraw the amendment, and yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] to move an amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I move to amend, in line 29, by strik- 
ing out ‘$5’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$12;’’ so that it will read, 
‘‘agents for the payment of pensions shall receive only $12 for each one 
hundred vouchers,” &c. 

I am satisfied that it is not the intention of the committee to reduce 
the compensation in this particular so that we will not be able to ob- 
tain efficient men to discharge this duty. In examining the law I find 
that the present rate of compensation—— 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I desire to reserve all points of order 
on the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. Itis too late to reserve points of order; discus- 


sion has been begun on the amendment and the committee have com- 
menced its consideration. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa The present law gives these officers: 
first, a salary of $4,000 per annum; second, 15 cents for the prepara- 
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tion of each voucher in excess of the $4,000; and then they are also 
allowed for rent, fuel, and postage on checks and vouchers sent to pen- 
sioners and upon letters to the Department at Washington. Thelegis- 
lation proposed in this bill is exactly the same as the present law, 
except that it reduces the compensation for the preparation of vouchers 
to 5 cents each. 

Now, out of this total sum received the agent must pay, first, his own 
salary; second, thirteen regular clerks, according to the computation of 
the Commissioner of Pensions; third, extra clerks four times a year, when 
the quarterly payments are being made: fourth, stationery, envelopes, 
&c.; fifth, printing; sixth, all postage other than on correspondence with 
pensioners and the Department; thatis to say, postage must be paid on all 
letters to claim agents, attorneys, and friends of the pensioners, Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress, and examining surgeons. For postage 
on correspondence of this description no allowance is now made by law. 
Seventh, the agent must pay for all office fixtures and furniture, except 
when he has accommodations in a Government building, and there are 
but seven out of eighteen who are thus accommodated. Then theagent 
has to pay all current expenses. In addition to this, he is responsible 
for allarrearsin payments. These arrears frequently amount to $500 or 
$800 at a time, as I learn by conference with the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. The Commissioner, after careful examination, estimates that the 
compensation under this ‘proposed legislation will average $8,839 for 
each agent, while the average itures of each will amount to 
$9,532; so that under the bill now before the Committee of the Whole 
these pension agents will not receive one dollar of compensation, but 
will have to advance out of their own pockets to this great Government 
$693 each. This is the effect of the bill, as the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions shows, after telegraphing all over the country and receiving re- 
sponses from sixteen out of eighteen pension agencies. 

I will give the details of that estimate, so that the committee may 
know the basis of the Commissioner’s calculation. The salary of the 
agent, as fixed by law, is $4,000; the estimated allowance upon vouchers 
for each agent, $4,839; making the total receipts of the agent $8,839. 
The estimated disbursements of each agent, would be these: For one 
chief clerk, $1,500; for one principal clerk, $1,200; for nine clerks, at 
$600 each, $5,400; for eight bse egy A clerks, about ten days each quar- 
ter, $832; stationery and printing, $600; making the total disburse- 
ments $9,532; the deficit being, as T havesaid, $693. 

Now, I desire to show how this bill would operate as applied to the 
agency at Des Moines, in my State, which pays pensioners in Iowa and 
Nebraska. I have obtained my figures by correspondence with the pen- 
sion agent himself. That agency is one of the most economically ad- 
ministered in the country. I will vouch for the agent as a man of 
ability, who gives his entire energies to the discharge of the duties of 
the office. 

Let me show you how the bill would operate in respect to that 
agency. That office pays 16,000 vouchers quarterly, making the 
amount annually 64,000. Deducting 4,000 vouchers, as required by 
law, we have left 60,000 to be ap for anart this bill at 5 cents each, 

$3,000. To this add t agent, $4,000, and the gross 
receipts of the office are $7,000. What. on the t actually dis- 
burse? He pays his chief clerk $1,500, his second clerk $1,000, being 
$200 less than the estimate of the Commissioner. He pays three clerks 
$800 each; $2,400. 
per the hammer fell. 
Mr. HISCOCK obi the flocr, and said: I yield my time to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I wish gentlemen to bear in mind 
that this is one of the most economically managed offices under the Gov- 
ernment. For temporary clerks, stationery, and printing this agent 
pays $1,000; for extra $125. Thus the total disbursements 
of the office are $6,025, leaving for the agent only $975. That office 
disburses over $4,000, 000 every year. The agent gives.bond to the 
Government in the amount of more than $300,000. He devotes his 
entire time to the business of the office. Yet this bill togive 
him $975! I say that this legislation will destroy the efficiency of the 
service, which I do not believe either side of this House wishes to 
cripple. 

At 12 cents per voucher the agent would receive a total salary of 
$5,175, which I submit is but a reasonable compensation for so im- 
portant an office, the incumbent of which gives such heavy bonds and 
handles so Jarge an amount of Government funds. 

I have not fully examined the figures furnished by the Commissioner 
of Pensions; but I believe my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has 
done so and will make astatement of the matter to the committee. 
From a hasty inspection I should say that the average salary would be 
a little more than $4,000. I do not believe that the able chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, or the gentlemen at the head of the 
Pension Committees of this House—I do not believe that gentlemen on 
either side of this House wish to bring the compensation of these agents 
down to such a rate as will throw the work into the hands of inferior 
and inefficient men. Let us continue to have in these offices, as we have 
now, men of ability and integrity, who will discharge their duties with 
skill and efficiency, and satisfy the pensioners of the country with the 
work that is done for them. 

The Commissioner of Pensions says it is hard to suggest animprove- 


ment to the present service; it is so efficient and well conducted. Let 
us not Aad sp in our attempts to get at a reduction of expenditure 
strike a vital blow to an arm of the service which should find guardian- 
ship in every heart present in this Chamber. 

Mr. MATSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the present amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. MATSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, the law has fixed the compensation 
of the pension agents at $4,000 a year. The law intended he should 
have that much in the way of compensation, and no more. The amount 
which has been fixed heretofore to be paid for filling out each voucher 
was intended by the law to cover the expense of clerk-hire as well as 
other contingent expenses of each pension office. 

Mr. CANNON. There wasso much confusion in the House I was un- 
able to hear what was said by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MATSON. I will repeat what I have already said, and I will 
do it for the benefit of the gentleman from Illinois. The law has fixed 
the salaries of pension agents at $4,000. It intends that as compensa- 
tion for the office. The sum allowed for filling out vouchers was de- 
signed to cover the contingent expenses of the office. 

Now, sir, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] has demon- 
strated that the sum of 10 cents for each voucher will give to his pen- 
sion agent a salary of $3,975, which is within $25 of the amount in- 
wace to be fixed by the law as compensation for each pension agent. 

HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Indiana 
allow me to say a word ? 

Mr. MATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I said that under the average expendi- 
ture the compensation of these officers of the Government would be 
much less in other districts than in my own. In my district of Ne- 
braska and Iowa the amount used in running the office is lower than 
the average. You will find by reference to the figures at the Pension 
Office that 12 cents per voucher will give no more than the compensa- 
tion contemplated by the law. 

Mr. MATSON. The expenses are not so much in Iowa as they are 
in Illinois, and I presume there are more pensioners on the roll at Chi- 
cago than at Des Moines, and there certainly the compensation of the 
agent is sufficient at 10 cents a voucher. If 10 cents a voucher is suffi- 
cient at Iowa, as shown by the gentleman, it ought to be more than suf- 
ficient at Chicago, where there are more soldiers on the roll. It has 
been stated by the gentleman from Iowa that he is satisfied the propo- 
sition to pay 10 cents for each voucher will enable the agent at his place 
to receive within $25 of the salary contemplated by the law. It will 
only encroach upon his salary to the extent of $25, and I think it is not 
unfair to infer among the number of clerks, one at $1,500 and one at 
$1,000, he will be able to retrench the expenditures of his office suffi- 
ciently to supply the loss of that $25. 

Mr. HEND, RSON, of Iowa. He must pay for extra postage with 
the examining boards of his district, with claims agents, and with mem- 
bers of Congress. He has to pay for ice and various other incidental 
expenses of his office. They all have tocome out of this voucher allow- 
ance. 

Mr. MATSON. I heard the gentleman’s calculation, and he allowed 
$125 for postage. The agent uses the penalty envelope when he 
corresponds with pensioners. He allowed $1,000 for the contingent 

of the office, and still he brought the pension agent within 
$25 of the amount allowed by the law in the way of salary. He al- 
lowed everything for the pay of these clerks, and perhaps there are not 
too many of them. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. 
in that connection ? 

Mr. MATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. If the number of pension agents shall 
be reduced, as contemplated in this bill, will that not tend to increase 
the salary of the remaining pension agents considerably ? 

Mr. MATSON. Of course. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. And that has been left out in the calcu- 
lation of gentlemen? 

Mr. MATSON. It makes the office more lucrative, as a matter of 


Will the gentleman allow a suggestion 


course. 

Mr. HANCOCK. As this is a very sensational question, in which a 
number of honorable gentlemen seem to take avery lively interest, and 
as I think they ought to be indulged in two or three speeches 
upon questions as they present themselves, I have not sought to pre- 
vent them from indulging in that pleasure. 

This, however, seems to mea very simple proposition, upon which the 
committee having the bill in charge may be said to be practically 
It is probable that-they retrenched a little too far on information they 
regarded as satisfactory in striking out the original allowance of 15 
cents and substituting 5 cents for each of these vouchers, and upon 
subsequent information they are willing now to agree that the amount 
should be fixed at 10 cents. That will within trifle be sufficient to 
defray theentire mses of any of these agents and leave to the agent 
his entire salary of $4,000 without any labor, or more than that of the 
general superintendency of the agency, chargeable to him. 

I take it that gentlemen of character and capacity, sufficiently com- 
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petent to take charge of this duty of the Government, would not think 
it a very great hardship upon them if they should themselves fill up a 
few thousand more of these vouchers. The estimate of my colleague 
on the committee has, I think, put in a little bit more than is just and 
fair in the way of incidental ex to which the agent will be sub- 
jected. He would include furniture, houses, soup—no I believe it was 


not sow 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Soap. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Yes,soap. [Laughter.] Idid not know but that 
my friend intended, since he has been so liberal to them in other re- 

to feed and board them as well as to lodge and clothe them at 
the same time. But in that matter I think that these gentlemen can 
be left to take care of themselves, for they have to live any way whether 
they hold these positions or not. 

But as to this little matter of postage which they will have to pay 
in writing letters to members of Congress, to Senators, probably to some 
attorneys, or somebody else, in connection with these claims, that seems 
to be a very insignificantsum. But it will be observed that provision 
is made in this bill for just such items. It will be observed on an ex- 
amination of the provisions of this bill that it covers liberally such 
items. ‘There is a provision here: 


For contingent expenses of pension agents, $10,000, 


Now, I think that would be ample to meet all of these little contin- 
gencies; and the estimates by which my friend shows that 12 cents is 
absolutely necessary to meet these expenses are erroneous and mislead- 
ing, for 10 cents will be found ample for all these requirements. 

For myself I would rather err on the side of a sufficient appropria- 
tion which would guarantee prompt and efficient and reliable service, 
an appropriation that would provide all that is necessary. Still Ithink 
that 10 cents for each of these vouchers will be ample for all purposes. 
I think my colleague's calculation will show that is enough, if he util- 
izes the $10,000 of the contingent fund to be used for all of the little 
expenses he speaksof here, and which we could not very well compute 
or specially appropriate for. Therefore we made a lump appropriation 
providing for such emergencies in order that with the amount paid for 
each of these vouchers these agents would be left their absolute salaries 
untouched. If in order, therefore, I move to strike out ‘12°’ and in- 
sert ‘‘10” in the amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. I suppose the only conclusion that we desire to reach 
isa just one. What we desire to ascertain is what appropriation is 
needed to maintain theseagencies. That these agencies are conducted 
economically every gentleman will infer at once when it is known that 
all the agent can save from the revenues of his office, from these vouch- 
ers at the present rate of payment, is his. He hires the clerks for the 
least possible salary that he can get them. He works them the greatest 
number of hours that he can. In other words, he conducts his office 
precisely as a banker would conduct his business or a merchant his. 

Now, we have official data to show that for six months the revenue 
from these vouchers at sixteen of the eighteen pension agencies is in 
round numbers $74,000. We have official data to show that for the 
same period of time the amount paid out of that revenue at these - 
cies is $59,000. If you will reduce the $74,000 of revenue one- 
you have an amount almost exactly equal to the expenditures; so that 
if you reduce these vouchers one-fifth you have the exact sum neces- 
sary to maintain the offices, and that is 12 cents per voucher. That is 
all I desire to say. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to me the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I merely want to say this is not a matter to be des 
bated about if we get the facts. Weallagree these officers should have 
$4,000, as the law provides, and no more. 

Thold in my hand a statement compiled at the Pension Office from 
the returns for six months, made by sixteen of these agents, and from 
those returns, the agents hiring their own clerks and paying them out 
of their own pockets, this state of facts appears: In the six months 
they each paid an average of 495,920 vouchers for which they received 
pay. Now, at 10 cents a voucher that number produces $49,592, 
whereas the expenses, which are here also stated officially, are $58,425, 
the fees upon these vouchers falling short nearly $10,000 of paying 
clerk-hire and the incidental expenses. 

The salaries, therefore, of these agents, if you put it at 10 cents a 
voucher, are cut down at the rate of $10,000 for six months, or $20,000 
for the whole twelve months. You may just as well understand it. If 
you putit at 12 cents a voucher, then for six months this will amount 
to $59,510.40, only about a thousand dollars in round numbers above 
the expenditures for clerk-hire and the incidental ex . Ifyou 
put it at 12 cents, taking the last six months of business for the founda- 
tion of the calculation, you leave them the salary of $4,000 per annum, 
as the law provides, while if you put it at any less you will reduce 
bay rare red $4,000 by Jos that much. ia 

tis all I want to say. It is not my ing; it is the figuri 
the facts make on the last six months’ porine ae 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. , 

Mr. MATSON. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] a question. 


Mr. CANNON. If I have time I will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man’s question and answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
pired and debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That motion is notinorder. Twoamendments 
are already pending—the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa to 
insert ‘‘twelve,’’ and the amendment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HANcocK] to strike out ‘‘twelve’”’ and 
insert ‘*ten.’’ ‘ 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Can I offer a substitute to make the 
amount ‘‘eight?’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not be a substitute. The question 
is on the amendment submitted by the gentleman from Texas to strike 
out ‘‘twelve”’ in the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa and in- 
sert ‘‘ten.’? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Would not a proposition to substitute 
“eight” for “twelve” or “ten” be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be an amendment in the third de- 

and would not be in order. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would suggest that the gentleman from Texas 
may withdraw his amendment temporarily and the gentleman from 
Ohio can renew it. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I withdraw the amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I renew the amendment. 

There are about 320,000 pensioners upon the rolls. Four times that 
number of vouchers are required to be filled out. The average to each 
agent is about 68,000. But the number is constantly increasing. It 
will soon probably average 75,000 to each agency. That is, there are 
now from 17,000 to 18,000 pensioners on the average to each agency, 
each requiring four vouchers a year. 

It is well. known, Mr. Chairman, that these vouchers are largely 
filled out by local help; by ladies who are employed a few days each 
month, Type-writing machines are also used to save labor, and other 
economizing methods are adopted. With a constant increase in the num- 
ber of vouchers, 10 cents a voucher will afford, in my opinion, ample 
compensation to the agents in addition to the fixed salary, $4,000. Five 
cents I deem too small, but at 10 cents, with an increasing number to 
be filled out—and on each one of them there is a gain—the compensa- 
tion, in my judgment, will be ample. I therefore favor the amend- 
ment of 10 cents. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, CANNON] said 
that he did not wish that these pension ts should receive more 
than $4,000 salary. In other words, he said that was sufficient, and I 
quite agree with him. Now let me give you the Commissioner’s figures. 
The Commissioner’s estimate at 15 cents is $199,200. The amount re- 
quired at 10 cents on that basis would be $132,800. The average 
amount to each of the twelve agents at 10 cents is $11,066, which is 
not only adequate but in my judgment is quite liberal. I hope there- 
fore the proposition fixing 12 cents will be voted down and that the 
rate of 10 cents will be adopted, in accordance withthe amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SMITH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can oppose 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The question with me is not as to the amount to be 
paid for a voucher; whether 10 cents or 20 cents shall be paid for each 
voucher, The question with me is whether some system shall not be 
devised to dispensealtogether with vouchers. I can notconceive why 
my friends here who have looked so carefully into this matter should 
not have adopted some system by which the pensioner should be paid 
directly by the Treasurer of the United States, just as a public creditor 
is paid. The roll of pensioners is all here before us. It is in the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Commissioner of Pensions has it printed. 
Now, with that roll before him the Treasurer of the United States can 
make out a check for each pensioner payable to his order and send it to 
him; and when it comes back indorsed by the pensioner, as it must be, 
it is the highest voucher that the Government can have that the right 
party has got his money. 

That is done with the creditors on the 3 per cent. bonds, the 4 per 
cent. bonds, and the 5 per cent. bonds, without any use of vouchers. 
Now will some one tell me why you should require a voucher from the 
pensioner, when you do not require it from the creditor of the United 
States? Here they are; both ies are known; the names of the cred- 
itors are in one book, and clerks are detailed at the proper time to make 
out the check for them, and as the time comes around quarterly each 
creditor receives his check. Why not adopt that rule in reference to 
the pensioners? Why should there be this needless expense in regard 
to pensioners? Why must a pensioner four times a year certify that 
he is a pensioner, when the fact is already known and his name is borne 
on the rolls of the Interior Department. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman desire an answer to that ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. SMITH. I do, if you have an answer. 

Mr. CANNON. It is done for the purpose of protecting the pen- 
sioner. In the case of the payment of interest on the public debt, the 


recipient is able to identify himself all the way through. :Iut if the 
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same system should in to the pensioner that pertains to the pub- 
lic creditor, the result would be that the pensioner would be shaved 
‘step by step by parties he would get to identify him and to verify his 
indorsement. 

Mr. SMITH. That is an entire mistake. So far from being shaved 
he would have his check from the United States and it would be cashed 
without the slightest trouble. But now, instead of getting the United 
States Treasurer’s check, he gets the check of the paying agent, and it 
may or may not be paid promptly, just as the agent happens to have 
funds to his credit in advance. 

There is no difficulty atall in the pensioner being paid by any savi 
bank or other bank without any troubleif he has the Treasurer's ch 
All he would have to do would be to present that check. But now 
what does he have todo? The pension agent gets his money from the 
Treasurer, and it is sent to Philadelphia or Pittsburgh or Chicago or any 
other one of the places where pensions are paid. He takes the money 
of the United States and it is deposited to his credit as the paying t. 

Then the agent after all this circumlocution about vouchers has been 
gone through with gives the pensioner his own check, either payable to 
bearer or to order. Then the pensioner has to get it shaved if the 
agent does not happen to have funds on hand, or he may get it paid at 
some future time. I want to put the pensioner upon a footing of equal- 
ity with the creditor of the United States; then you can dispense with 
all this circumlocution about vouchers and the pensioner will receive 
his check from the Treasurer payable directly to the order of the pen- 
sioner. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for a 
moment ? ‘ 

Mr. SMITH, Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. The amounts payable to pensioners differ very materi- 
ally, not every quarter, but many quarters different amounts are paid. 
In case a child should become above pensionable age, or in case a widow 
should remarry, or in case the pensioner should die, it is necessary to 
make out the voucher in order to show exactly what is coming to the 
pensioner. 

Mr. SMITH. But that appears on the pension-roll; there is no diffi- 
culty about that. 

Mr. GOFF. It does not appear on the pension-roll when a pensioner 
dies or a widow remarries, 

Mr.SMITH. The pensioner would have some representative. There 
is no difficulty about that. Suppose that a creditor of the United States 
should die; there would be some one to represent that creditor. 

Mr. GOFF. But there are 800,000 pensioners scattered all over the 
country. 

Mr. SMITH. That need not make any difficulty. There are prob- 
ably just as many créditors as there are pensioners. There need be no 
difficulty whateyer on that point. 

I have looked into this matter before. At a former session of Con- 
gress I reported a bill to this effect from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which had then the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and of the Commissioner of Pensions. They thought there would be 
no difficulty about it. No one can give a satisfactory reason why a 

nsioner should be paid differently from whata creditor of the United 

States is paid, or why you should require more from a pensioner in the 
way of vouchers as to his identity than you require from a creditor of 
the United States. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; ang Mr. HoLMAN having taken the 

@ chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, 

its Secretary, informed the House that the Senate had and re- 
quested the concurrence of the House in bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. 1404) to authorize the location of a branch home for vol- 

unteer disabled soldiers in either of the States of Arkansas, Colorado, 

Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, or Nebraska, and for other pur- 


poses; and 

A bill (S. 1412) authorizing the Secretary of War to adjust and settle 
the account for arms between the State of South Carolina and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. A 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The committee resumed its session, and proceeded with the consider- 
ation of the pension appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 4 

Mr. WASHBURN. If the pem from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 
will withdraw his amendment I will renew it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I renew it for the purpose of saying only a word 
further. It is to be presumed that we all expect to pay these pension 

ts the salaries fixed by law, and no mo: 000 per annum. 

That is supposed to be adequate and entirely sufficient. Now, as a 
matter of fact, under this allowance for the preparation of vouchers 
many of these agents have received considerably more, probably some 
have not received quite that amount, but there are few, if any, who 
have not received $4,000. 


This system of making the pay of agents depend upon the number 
of vouchers does not seem practically to work very justly. For in- 
stance, I find that one agent gets $6,800a year—that is tosay, he saves 
enough from his allowance togive him with his annual salary of $4,000, 
$6,800—while another agent barely realizes the amount of al- 
lowed by law. For this reason I have suggested that it would be well 
to strike down this whole arrangement of allowance for vouchers. I 
find from a statement which I have here that for the first six months 
of the t fiscal year the average cost of all this clerical work was 
a little less than 12 cents per voucher—thatis to say, 12 cents per voucher 
was sufficient for this purpose. I believe that with the proposed reduc- 
tion of pension agencies and the increased number of pensioners—some- 
thing like 325,000 for the coming year—10 cents per voucher will prob- 
ably cover the actual expense of doing this work; and this, I presume, 
is all that the committee desires todo. For one, I cansee no objection 
to adopting the amendment substituting 10 cents for 12 cents; and as 
that amendment has been, I believe, withdrawn, I desire to renew it. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I wish to submit a substitute for the paragraph 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute can be considered as pending, 
but the first question will be upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas. The Clerk will read the proposed substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i — out the whole paragraph commencing with line 23, and insert the fol- 
owing: 

ee s; from and after the Ist day of July, 1884, the duties now by law devoly- 
ing upon pension agents shall be performed by paymasters of the United States 
Army, to be detailed for that purpose and PA amha at such places as may be 
deemed most advan‘ ous for the convenient, effective, and economical execu- 
tion of the work by the Commissioner of Pensions and the Paymaster-Geneml 
of the Army, under such regulations as they may prescribe, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President. And the Paymaster-General of the Army may assign 
to perform duty under the foregoing provision any officer of his Department now 
on the retired-list of the Army who may be deemed suitable, and who, while 
doing such duty, shall be allowed full instead of the three-fourths pay he is 
allowed on the retired-list; provided that the pay of officers detailed for these 
duties and the allowances for clerk-hire, stationery, postage, office-rent, and 
messengers shall be those authorized in the Pay Department, and no more,” 


Mr. RANDALL. I reserve a point of order upon this amendment. 
I do not know whether it is subject to the point of order; but I will 
say that the Committee on Appropriations has not authorized the ac- 
ceptance of such an amendment. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The point of order may be reserved, if there be no 
objection; and the Chair will hear the gentleman from California on the 
merits of the proposition. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Chairman, I have made inquiries as to the 
capacity of the Pay Department of the Army to respond to such a de- 
mand as this amendment would make upon that branch of the service, 
and I have been informed thatitcandoso. Although under the recom- 
mendations of the Paymaster-General himself the law has already pro- 
vided for the reduction of the paymasters’ corps, which provision the 
Paymaster-General expects to execute as fast as the law contemplates, 
there are still twelve extra paymasters, so to speak, beyond what the 
law requires, and the contemplated reduction can only take place by 
death or casualty and the stoppage of promotions. 

We have to pay these paymasters; they are accustomed to business; 
they have their clerks and their o ization for work. Besides, I am 
informed by the Paymaster-General that there are four or five of the re- 
tired paymasters who would be suitable for this duty and would be glad 
to accept it. If they should be assigned to this service, each of them 
would, under the provisions of the amendment, received $750 a year 
more than he is now paid. This, with theallowance for quarters, would 
cover all the additional expense that would have to be provided for in 
the Army appropriation bill; and the Paymaster-General thinks there 
would be, under this arrangement, a saving of $84,000. I am satisfied 
that the reduction would be greater. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal is said on this floor about the vast expense 
of making these quarterly payments to pensioners. But it may well be 
asked what is the need of so many pension agents? To whom do they 
personally deliver any pay? And of what advantage is it to a pensioner 
to receive a check from a pension agent at Knoxville rather than from 
one at Washington? I doubt whether any gentleman can show any ad- 
vantage in such a system. I do not see any necessity for having even 
so many pension agents as are provided for by the bill of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. If the gentleman will examine the rec- 
ords, he will find that the cost to the Government of paying pension- 
ers is but $4.76 for each thousand dollars disbursed; whereas the cost of 
paying the Army of the United States through the paymasters is $23 
for every thousand. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. That may be the fact, butthere is no just ground 
for making a comparison of that kind. 

If this substitute should prevail we shall reduce expenditures, while 
I think it can safely be said we shall obtain at least equal if not greater 
efficiency in the service. It seems to me likely that this proposed ar- 
rangement will be more convenient to the great majority of pensioners 
than the present. Under the existing system only a few pensioners 


residing in the neighborhood of each ion agency can receive their 
pensions sepp aa the agent, end T fake is for granted, from the 
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nature of the case, that poan are not made personally except when 


absolutely necessary. Even in these cases the pensioners have to dis- 
pose of their checks. Why would not every purpose be served if pen- 
sioners should receive the checks of paymasters stationed at such points 
as may beselected by the Commissioner of Pensions and the Paymaster- 
General, with the approval of the President of the United States? The 
present system has disadvantages of which I would like to speak and 
which I think the adoption of this substitute would remedy. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROSECRANS]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that a point of order is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] reserved a point of order. The Chair stated that if there were 
no objection the gentleman from California might proceed. 

Mr. RANDALL. Upon examination I think the amendment is not 
subject to a point of order; but of course the gentleman from New 
York can make the point if he wishes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order, and would like to have it 


upon. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I believe I have been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama was recognized. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I yield my time to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I was about to state that in my judgment this 
substitute will remedy some of the evils which attend the present sys- 
tem and are indeed inseparable from it. I shall not undertake to spec- 
ify particularly, but I am satisfied from actual inquiry of a serious 
kind that there are some abuses growing up and that some of the pen- 
sion agents have been compelled to divide their salaries and contribute 
money for political purposes, and that when they could not be induced 
to do it they have been removed and others put in their places who 
were of a more accommodating temper. This disadvantage, this sort 
of corruption will at least be dispensed with by the proposition I have 
submitted for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. My friend from California has made a statement, 
and I should be glad to know from him who is the pension agent to 
whom he has referred and when was he removed—whether before the 
civil service law was or since? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I have no doubt the gentleman from Illinois 
would be glad to know. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, I would. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. At the proper time, I will be glad to tell him, 
but for the present I must decline. . 

I have no hesitation in saying, Mr. Chairman, it is my belief from 
actual knowledge that when I make that statement I am within bounds, 
for there has not only been one such case, but there have been more. 

Mr. CANNON. But does not my friend think when he says that a 
pension agent who would not contribute more than half of his salary 
to political purposes was removed that it is only just and right to the 
country he should point out that pension agent so that he may be re- 
moved, and also who it was that compelled him to make that contri- 
bution for political purposes ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I do not think that would be the case just now, 
but the time will come when it will be proper to do so. 

I have only to say in conclusion that on account of reducing expendi- 
ture, and giving, in my judgment, greater efficiency, avoiding, as it 
certainly does, corruption, at any rate removing the chance of such in- 
fluence, I trust the proposition which I have submitted will meet with 
the favorable consideration of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania reserve 
the right to make the point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. RANDALL. I did at first, until I could know what the amend- 
ment was, but now that I know what it is I do not, because I think it 
is not open to the point of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I renew the point of order. 

Me RANDALL. Under the practice the gentleman has the right so 
to do. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It will be agreed on all hands, Mr. Chairman, that 
the amendment of the gentleman from California proposes general leg- 
islation of a very radical character. It changes existing law, and it does 
not seem clear it will decrease the amount of money carried by the bill. 
A result may be worked out, but it is impossible to say without looking 
all through the statutes and summing up the amount under one system 
and under the other that it does retrench expenditure. It certainly 
does not upon its face decrease the expenditure of the Government. 

ME: ROSECRANS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? = 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Does it not strike out the appropriation in the 
bill and provide that this service shall be done by Government officers 
who have to be paid anyhow? 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as that is concerned, I will say to the gentle- 
man that we will call for a division of the question. But the gentle- 
man will hardly contend no appropriation must be made for the prep- 
aration of vouchers even should his system be adopted. These expenses 
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have to be provided for as well under his system as under any other. 
We will have to provide still for the payment of the expenses of the 
preparation of these vouchers. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. If the gentleman will permit me, I will give 
him my answer at once so he may meet it. I have no idea such will 
have to be done. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I insist it must be done, and I prophesy that every 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs except the chairman will 
agree with me on that point. The fact that these duties are to be dis- 
charged by paymasters on the retired-list will not render it unnecessary 
to have the assistance of a corps of clerks for the payment of which an 
appropriation will be necessary. It will not render the rent of offices 
unnecessary. Ali of these things, as a matter of course, will have to 
be appropriated for and they are not relieved by the amendment offered. 

Now, so far as the amendment itself is concerned, so far as it strikes 
at the items covered by this bill, I make no point against it. 

My point of order is made on that provision of the bill which transfers 
the duties of these officers to the Paymasters’ Corps of-the Army, or of- 
ficers on theretired-list, and it is only to that feature of the amendment 
that I address my point of order and ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pointof order is that the proposition is not 

rmane? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The point of order is addressed to the provision of 
the amendment which transfers the duties of the pension agents to the 
paymasters and to men upon the retired-list. I say that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill, and that the provision of legislation 
does not reduce the amount of money covered by the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I want to call the attention of the House to a 
matter of fact, and asa matter of fact to show that the proposed change 
would not reduce expenditures. I find upon examination that there 
is no branch of the service where the disbursements are made so cheaply 
as in the payment of pensions. I find that the cost of disbursing the 
money to the pensioners is at the rate of $4.76 per thousand; while the 
cost of disbursing to the Army ranges from $25 to $30 per thousand, 
almost five times as much. One is by paymasters, the other by the 
proper machinery. I therefore can not see where the reduction of ex- 

nditures comes in. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The honorable gentleman from Minnesota seems 
to think that because the percen of cost of disbursing moneys or 
paying troops by the paymasters of the Army is larger than the percent- 
age of the cost of disbursing pension moneys, therefore it grows out of 
the use or employment of that kind of officers. That is not the case, 
atall. It is due to entirely different circumstances. The paymasters 
have to go around and pay the troops. They are the remnants of a 
large corps which once performed much more extensive duties than are 
now required of them. It is acorps for the reduction of which the law 
has itself provided, and for that purpose has prevented any more pro- 
motions being made in it. 

It is to utilize that very separate force, which exists and which costs 
the Government money now, in this work that I propose the amend- 
ment; and it is a force which is to be reckoned in the cost of making 
payments tothe Army. We want to utilize it. We want to substi- 
tute this force which we already have to pay for the agents of which I 
now speak. It can be done at less cost. That is a very plain prop- 
osition. 

Now, my honorable friend from New York asked me a question to 
which I responded before I had his full idea. He asked me whether 
the voucher system which the law now requires would have to be con- 
tinued in the event of the adoption of this amendment, and his object 
was to show that I was mistaken as to the fact that the adoption of this 
proposition would reduce expenditures. I replied that I did not ex- 
pect the voucher system to continue, not knowing exactly what he 
meant, but remembering only that the paymasters of the United States 
Army pay the officers, or nearly all the officers, of the Army by checks. 
There is no charge for that, except the mere charge for the stationery 
required. He mentioned then that it would be n also that they 
should have offices. Yes, there would probably be some offices required 
and some office-rent to pay in addition; but I can tell the gentleman 
that there would be no necessity for eighteen, or twelve either, of these 
offices. I undertake to say more than that: that out of the numberof 
officers who are disabled (paymasters) provision need not be made for 
probably more than four or five, because there are only four or five of 
these officers who could perform this service or whom the Paymaster- 
General considers eligible to put on that duty. 

Now, if these were lieutenant-colonels it would be an addition of 
only $750 for each of the four, or $3,000 for the four, in addition to what 
is paid them now, while the four pension agents would cost $16,000. 
The paymasters at present not only receive salaries for their time but 
they have also clerks. There would be perhaps some additional clerks 
necessary if this change was made; I have no doubt of that; butifany 
man can make me believe that it is worth more than 5 cents apiece to 
make up these vouchers, or that it should be 10 or 15 cents, which used 
to be 30 cents, and that the smaller sum is not a sufficient compensa- 
tion, he can do better than I think hecan. I will take any good, com- 


petent clerk who is a rapid penman and he will readily earn $15a day 
making out these vouchers at 5 cents each. I am not able to say how 
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much the clerk-hire would be, orhow much it would reduce the bill in 
that item, or how much it would bean increase over the clerk-hire for 
those now in actual service with the paymasters, but I have no doubt 
whatever thatit would be very much less indeed than the amount now 
paid to the agents, and but a very little more than is now expended for 
these clerks of paymasters. 

I think it is plain on the face of it that so long as we utilize these 
officers we will save on the present basis eighteen times $4,000, or 
$72,000 a year. On the basis of the bill of the committee which we are 
now considering the saving would be twelve times $4,000, or $48,000 of 

. We replace all that without the cost of one single cent. Or, 
if we allow for four officers taken from the retired-list, $3,000, it would 
be a saving of $45,000. It seems to me the objection of the gentleman 
from New York will not lie. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not want the Chair to misunderstand my point 
of order in this case. So far as the gentleman proposes to strike out 
the appropriation of money carried by this bill I make no objection. I 
make no point of order on the substitute so far as it does that. But 
the point I make is against that provision of the substitute which pro- 
poses to transfer to the Army officers, the paymasters, the discharge of 
the duties now performed by the pension agents. 

I do not wish to repeat the argument. It is a mere matter of calcu- 
lation for you to determine whether the effect of the substitute will be 
to decrease or to increase the amount of money to be expended. Cer- 
tainly this legislation would not have the effect of reducing the amount 
covered by this bill. _No gentleman will think this legislation of itself, 
pure.and simple, would have the effect of lessening the amount covered 
by the bill. d 

I ask the question, wherein is the amendment germane to the bill? 
Here is a bill simply appropriating money. The transfer of duties from 
one officer to another it seems to me is in no way germane to an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MATSON. The points of order which have been made against 
this bill heretofore by members of the Committee on Appropriations 
have been made upon the ground that the matters proposed by the va- 
rious amendments were not matters which had been considered by the 
Committee on Appropriations, That ground cannot be taken here; 
because I think it is well known by every member of this House that 
the Committee on Appropriations went so far as to print a proposed 
matter of legislation in connection with this bill, of the most radical 
kind, providing the pensioner should be paid by checks direct from 
the Treasury Department; so that neither the gentleman from New 
York nor any member of the committee can say the Committee on Ap- 
propriations have not considered this matter in the most radical sense. 
The point of order, however, made by the gentleman from New York is 
that this amendment is not in order because it does not appear on the 
face of it to propose a reduction in public expenditures. The gentle- 
man says that in order to determine that matter you have to make a 
mathematical calculation. I apprehend if any item in this bill was 
proposed to be amended by inserting a smaller sum, the Chair in de- 
termining the point of order on that would have to go into a mathe- 
ematical calculation. 

And I take it the chairman will take notice of what the law is as to 
the pay of officers of the Army. Ido not pretend to say that theChair 
will take notice of the fact that there are now supernumerary pay- 

paymasters who have no duties to perform, paymasters on the 
retired-list who are competent to perform these duties. But I say the 
Chair will take notice of the fact of the compensation of paymasters, 
and if this amendment proposes, as I understand it does, to provide 
that these paymasters discharge the duties of pension agents, the Chair 
can see at once without any intricate mathematical calculation that it 
does propose to reduce public expenditures to the amount of the salaries 
that are now paid to the pension agents, because the amendment pro- 
poses not to appoint new officers to the Pay Corps of the Army, but 
proposes that these officers now appointed and now paid by the Gov- 
ernment shall take the place of these pension agents; so that the Chair 
will see at once the amount of reduction is the amount paid as salaries 
to these pension agents. 

But the gentleman from New York says the proposition is not ger- 
mane. Why is it not germane to this bill? It relates to the matter of 
paying pensions. It changes, of course, the officer. It supplies in- 
stead of one appointed as a pension agent an officer of the Army. But 
it relates to the subject-matter of the bill, which is the matter of the 
payment of pensions. . 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit me to ask 
him a question?  * 

Mr. MATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. Has not the Secretary of War the right to discon- 
tauo pie employment of paymasters at any time when they are not 
nD ? 3 

Mr. MATSON. I suppose Congress has the right to provide—— 

Mr. BRUMM. Iask whether the Department has not the right to 
-do that without special law ? 

Mr. MATSON. To discontinue the employmentof paymasters of the 
Army? I suppose not; the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
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fairs, who is more familiar with Army matters than I am, says it has not 
that power. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman say how they are appointed, 
from the line or how? 

Mr. MATSON. These supernumerary paymasters, as I understand, 
are officers that have come down to us from the Pay Corps of the Army 
from the war. 

Mr. BRUMM. Were they not appointed from civil life? 

Mr. MATSON. I presume some of them were graduates from West 
Point and some were appointed from civil life. 

Mr. BRUMM. They are not from the line? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Some are from the line too. 

Mr. STEELE. They may be appointed from the line. 

Mr. MATSON. I decline to yield to more than one gentleman at a 
time. 

Mr. STEELE. I was proposing to give an answer to the question of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. - 

Mr. MATSON. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BRUMM. Iwould like the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MAT- 
SON] to say whether he is positive that the Department may not at any 
time discontinue the employment of any paymasters whenever their 
services are no longer required ? 

Mr. MATSON. I understand from the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs that the Secretary of War has no power to drop them 
from the roll of the Army. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. STEELE] for a question. 

Mr. STEELE. I was going to answer the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. MATSON. I do not know that I have anything further to say. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. In regard to this change in the mode of 
paying pensioners, it does seem to me that the mistake has been in 
having pension agents at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to remind the gentleman that 
the question now before the committee is the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I amawareof that fact, and I am going 
to speak toit. Isay that the mistake seems to be that we have any 
pension agents at all, instead of having the Treasury Department to 
do the work, as it ought todo. The proposition of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROSECRANS] is to substitute Army officers, now receiv- 
ing salaries out of the public Treasury, in the place of pension agents, 
who receive not only the large salary of $4,000 a year but perquisites 
and not only perquisites in the way of so much for each voucher, but 
allowances for house-rent and contingent expenses of various kinds. 
The point of order is made that that is new legislation. I think that 
has been sufficiently answered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Matson] who has just taken his seat. 

The objection has been raised that this proposition will not reduce 
expenditures, I desire to address myself to that view of the case. As 
has been well said, these Army officers are already paid; these paymas- 
ters not only receive a salary, but they also are provided with clerks. 
There are at present eighteen pension agents, and there are about 
18,000 pensioners on the average to be paid by each pensionagent. The 
pensioners are not paid directly from the Treasury, as they ought to be, 
without the intervention of these pension agents, but they are paid 
through eighteen pension officers. These eighteen agents pay them four 
times a year. 

The compensation of these agents is, first, a salary of $4,000 a year, 
then an allowance for vouchers, amounting on the avetage to $5,600 a 
year to each, and in addition to that an allowance for contingent ex- 
penses for fuel, light, &. The proposition of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. ROSECRANS] isa substitute for the paragraph, to which are 
pending two amendments—one by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON ] to make the payment for the vouchers 12 cents each, and the 
other by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hancock] to make the pay- 
ment for the vouchers 10 cents each. 

The proposition of the gentleman from California is to employ Army 
officers, who arealready paid salaries and provided with clerks, todo this 
work, instead of the twelve pension agents provided in this bill. Now, 
what would those pension agents get? At each one of these agencies 
there wil] be on the average 27,000 pensioners to be paid. For the first 
4,000 pensioners each agent would receive $4,000, leaving 23,000 pen- 
sioners remaining. Those 23,000 pensioners are to be paid four times a 
year, and at the rate of 10 cents per voucher each pension agent would 
receive in addition to his salary $9,200 a year. In addition to that, the 
bill appropriates $10,000 for contingent expenses of pension agencies, or 
an ave of $833 to each pensionagent. That would make an average 
of $14,033 paid to each one of these twelve pension agents annually to 
do this work. R 

The proposition of the gentleman from California is to allow twelve 
paymasters of the Army to do-this work. My opinion is that that is 
a good proposition. If you do that, then you will find that the next 
Congress will wipe out this whole pension-agent business entirely and 
permit the Treasury Department to send the check directly to the pen- 
sioner, as should be done now. The pension agent simply gives his 
personal check, when the pensioner ought to have the draft of the 
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United States Treasury and he would then receive the money just as 
quickly as the pension agent now gets it. F 

It is no convenience to the pensioner to have these pension agents. 
They are simply men who have been put into these favored positions, 
and in some instances they abuse them. I will not take up the time 
of the committee now by showing how they doso; butif I were minded 
to do it I could show conclusively how the one in my State at least has 
abused his position ever since he held it by running a paper and en- 
deavoring to boost some man for some important position. That is 
but a part of the iniquitous system which we should get rid of. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair is ready to decide the question of order. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] makes the pointof order 
that the amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS] 
is not germane to the subject-matter of the bill. The Chair believes no 
other point of order has been made against the proposition. 

Mr. HISCOCK. LIalso made the point of order that the effect of the 
proposed legislation would not be to reduce the amount covered by the 
bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. Then the further point of order is madethat the 
pro; amendment does not reduce expenditures. 

Thesubject-matter of this bill is the payment of pensions. The par- 
agraph under consideration appropriates $174,400 for the payment of 
the salaries of pension agents, fees for preparing vouchers, rent, fuel, 
light, postage, The amendment proposes to strike out that appro- 
priation entirely, and hence it will reduce the amount covered by the 
bill. On that ground, therefore, the amendment is in order as coming 
within the provision of the rule by reducing the amount carried by the 
bill. 
As to the further point of order that the amendment is not germane 
to the bill. The provisions of the bill relate to the payment of pensions 
and make appropriations therefor. It seems to the Chair that any 
amendment relating to the making of such payments would be in order. 
The mere fact that the amendment provides that one officer instead of 
another should make such payments does not necessarily make it sub- 
ject to the rule. The Chair, therefore, is of opinion that the amend- 
ment is germane to the subject-matter of the bill, and for that reason 
also it is in order. 

The time for debate on the pending amendment has been exhausted. 
The first question will be on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HANCocK] to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire at the proper time to be heard on the sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the text of the bill has been perfected the 
Chair will submit the question on the substitute. The question is now 
upon the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. HANCOCK] to 
strike out ‘‘12’’ in line 29 and insert ‘10.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Is it in order now to submit an amendment re- 
ducing the appropriation ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘$174,400,”’ 
in lines 25 and 26, and inserting ‘' $24,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on agreeing to the substitute of Mr. 
ROSECRANS. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire now to be heard for a mo- 
ment touching the substitute of the gentleman from California, I be- 
lieve that proposition should not be adopted. It proposes, as I under- 
stand, tothrow upon the paymastersof the Army the duty of disbursing 
the money to the pensioners. I am not in favorofextending the duties 
of the Army. Iam in favor ofan army. Itis necessary to have one; 
I am sorry it is. I never vote appropriations for it without regretting, 
looking at the subject from any standpoint, the necessity for an army. 

But, in fact, an army is necessary. Perhaps our Army is about as 
small as it well can be—25,000 people, with the officers, paymasters, 
and the whole paraphernalia. Except so far as necessary to absolutely 
preserve the Government, to afford that element of force which the Gov- 
ernment may require, I would not extend the duties or the powers of 
the Army one iota. b 

What is this proposition? To take the paymasters of the Army and 
throw upon them duties of a civil nature for which their trade does not 
peculiarly qualify them. The theory is that if a man is a good soldier 
he should be trained to the business; he should beset apart from other 
men, and should devote his talent, his time, his life to that specialty. 
In consideration of this he is assured under our law a fixed compensa- 
tion which increases year by year; and when age comes upon him he 
is retired upon t uarters pay, I believe. 

I do not think the Army service is an economical service. Honorable 
I grant you it is, but economical it never was and never will be. For 
aanne, how much do you suppose it costs to pay 25,000 people in the 

rmy? 


Mr. ROSECRANS. Will the gentleman state what was the per- 


centage of cost for paying the Army during a time of war? 

Mr. CANNON. Iam speaking of it now in a time of peace. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. If the expense is large it is owing to the very 
facts which we want now to remedy. 

Mr. CANNON. There are 25,000 people in the Army to be paid; 
they are paid five times a year; and under the system of payment by 
these paymasters it y costs to disburse to these 25,000 people 
their pay $23 on every $1,000; whereas to pay the 325,000 pensioners 
costs $4.60 on every $1,000 disbursed. 

Now, I would like to know whether it is politic and proper to im- 
port into our system of paying pensions this expensive army machinery. 
I would retire more army officers, if you please; I would make more 
radical than it has been our legislation touching promotions, so that we 
could cut down the number of officers in the Army, and thereby re- 
duce these expenses, rather than go hunting through the length and 
breadth of the land for some service outside of regular army service to 
which these military officers may be assigned. I say it is not repub- 
lican; it isnot economical. Ido not think this Committee of the Whole 
will embark upon so radical an undertaking as this is. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I would like to say a word or two in reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The G'AIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I move tostrike out the last word. The gentle- 
man has offered the most specious and unsound argument I have ever 
heard him utter on this floor. He talks about the expensive army sys- 
tem, knowing full well that when the Pay Department had to pay 
the large number of troops which during the war it did pay, only aper- 
centage of the cost of disbursement was incurred, way below the cost 
of paying the pension-roll as itis now. The gentleman knows that 
very well, and yet he talks about the expensive army system. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman will state what that percent- 
age was. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I have not the data. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What is it in the Pension Office? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. My recollection is it was much higher in the 
latter case. I have not the datatat hand, but I have it inmy commit- 
tee-room, where these pay-officers preferred their petition, showing the 
amount of their disbursements and the cost of those disbursements by 
the Pay Department of the Army during the entire war, and it was a 
small fraction of percentage, I think one-third. Now we have the 
remnants of that Pay Corps. Through the goodness of-Congress, in- 
stead of sweeping them out like old worn-out horses we have retained 
them; but under the provision of law we have stopped promotion in 
the corps until it has been reduced to forty. : 

We propose to take out of that redundant force which could pay 
100,000 men as well as 25,000, and employ a few of them; I do not say 
it will be eighteen, and I do not say it will be twelve, but enough to 
make these pension disbursements, and the gentleman can not see there 
is any economy in such a proposition and he talks about this expensive 
army system. 

Now, why should we not employ these men to do this work? The 
gentleman says they are not accustomed to civil service; that they have 
not been trained for this duty, and therefore they are not likely to be 
successful. That is a mere inference. During all their service in the 
Army their business has been to disburse funds in payment of troops, 
and I should like to inquire of any gentleman on this floor what par- 
ticular quality there is in paying pensioners which is not like the gen- 
eral work of paying troo I do not see anything why a man accus- 
tomed to pay troops could not with equal facility pay pensioners and 
keep his accounts with equal care and accuracy. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Where do you contemplate having 
these officers located ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. My substitute provides that they shall be lo- 
cated at such points as shall be found best for the efficient performance 
of the work. They are to be under the regulations prepared by the 
Paymaster-General and Commissioner of Pensions, and approved by 
the President. The President of the United States is to be the judge 
in the matter, as he was the judge as to where these pension agencies 
should be located. 
cine HANBACK. Does it provide for these paymasters giving a 

md ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Paymasters have to give a bond every four 


ears. 
Mr. HANBACK. To what amount—only $20,000, I believe ? 
A MEMBER. On the retired-list? 
Mr. ROSECRANS. On the retired-list or any other. 
Mr. RANDALL, They are held by the bond of honor. 
Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. The citizen’s is just as good. 
Mr. RANDALL. They may be court-martialed. 
Mr. MAGINNIS. They give the heaviest bonds in proportion to the 
amount handled of any officers in the Government. 
Mr. RYAN. Not on the retired-list. 
Mr. RANDALL. They have a record for honesty and fidelity unsur- 
passed by any in any service. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. I think it is hardly 
haces to-night, as the substitute offe: 

rnia seems to be a very important one. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; und the Speaker ins, neg the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6094), making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1885, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

SIOUX INDIAN RESERVATION. 

On motion of Mr. HOLMAN, by unanimous consent, the bill (S. 1755) 
to divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of Indians in 
Dakota into separate reservations, and to secure the relinquishment of 
the Indian title to the remainder, was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


ble to get a vote on this 
by the gentleman from Cali- 
I move, therefore, that the 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE MR. HERNDON. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that as I was un- 
avoidably absent from the House on last Saturday, the day fixed for the 
delivery of eulogies on the late Mr. HERNDON, of Alabama,I now ask 
consent to submit some remarks which I had prepared to deliver on 
that occasion. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 


EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


Mr. AIKEN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Education to ask 
unanimous consent of the House to take from the Speaker's table Sen- 
ate bill No. 398, for reference to that committee. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that they 
had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1063) to amend the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to the District of Columbia, apd for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. GEORGE P. Wisk, for three days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. DIBLE, for three days, on account of important business. 


FEES OF UNITED STATES MARSHALS, ATTORNEYS, AND CLERKS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a statement from the records of his Department 
showing the gross earnings per annum of each United States marshal, 
attorney, and clerk, the expense of his office, and net earnings which 
have been paid to him each year from the beginning of the fiscal year 
1873 to the close of the fiscal year 1883; which was referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, and ordered 
to be printed. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment, under the act of June 
10, 1872, of Mr. BREWER, of New York, as a director for the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, in place of Mr. HOLMAN, 


resigned. 
CINCINNATI LAW LIBRARY. 


Mr. JORDAN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the House joint resolution No. 224, granting certain publications 
to the Cincinnati law library, with a view to asking concurrence in 
the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1, strike out the word “ directed.” 

In line 2, strike out the words ‘‘ and deliver.” 2 

In line 2, after the word “library,” insert “ifthe same can be done without 
inconvenience from publications on hand belonging to the Government, and 
without cost to the Government,” 

In lines 3 and 4, strike out “ circuit and district courts of the United States.” 

In line 6, after the word “ ” insert “and debates.” 

Strike out, after the word “representatives,” in line 8, down to and includin; 
the word “Department,” in line 9, and insert “‘ and toenable him to comply with 
this resolution he is authorized to call upon and receive from any Department 


or office any of such books,” ~ 
an line 10, after the word “Government,” insert “but no purchase of any of 
said books shall be made at the expense of the United States,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JORDAN. I move to concur in all the Senate amendments, 

The amendments of the Senate were to. 


Mr. JORDAN moved to reconsider the rog which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also mov 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


that the motion to 


And then, on motion of Mr. Cox, of North Carolina (at 5 o’clock 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petition of the teachers and 125 students of the 
Cooper Union, New York city, for the removal of duty on works of art 
and the passage of the Belmont bill for that purpose—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARLETON: Resolutions of the Michigan State board of 
health, in favor of the bill pending providing for a quarantine against 
the introduction of infectious diseases—to the Select Committee on the 
Public Health. 

Also, the petition of Oscar Bartlett Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Wales, Saint Clair County, Michigan, relating to pensions, &c.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COSGROVE: Resolution of Fairview Grange, No. 416, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Cooper County, Missouri, praying for a law to be 
making a practical farmer a member of the President’s Cabinet—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Resolutions of Eaton Post, No. 222, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, relative to pensions, 
&c.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASCOCK: Petition of the raisin-producers of the State of 
California, asking for an increase of duty on raisins—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Resolutions of Waushara Grange, No. 350, 
Wisconsin, relative to the establishment of experimental stations—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYNES: Resolutions of the New Hampshire State Grange, 
asking for the elevation of the Bureau of Agriculture to a Cabinet De- 
partment—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of bill to regulate the forms of international 
bills of lading, &c.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEINER: Resolutions of Magnus Brucker Post, No. 234, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Troy, Ind., praying for bounty, back 
pay, &c.—to the Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, 
and Back Pay. 

Also, a petition of the same import of Farragut Post, No. 27, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Evansville, Ind.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolutions of ex-prisoners of war of the eighth Con- 
gressional district of Indiana, relative to pensions, &c.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCCOMAS: Petition relating to the claim of Dr. John Mun- 
day, of Ann Eliza Eyler, and of Frederick Wyand—severally to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Hiram Jackson, Louis B. Guan, Fred 
C. Hess, Louis Getschlag, and many others, citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
in favor of the adoption of the pending bills for the protection of Amer- 
ican labor, the restriction of Chinese emigration, and prohibiting the 
importation of foreign labor under contract—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of James Stackpole, John Demass, jr., Frank Katus, 
and many others, on the same subject—to the same committee. 

Also, resolutions of the Michigan State board of health, in favor of 
the bill pending providing for a quarantine against the introduction of 
infectious diseases—to the Select Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. PAIGE: Petition of Nicholas Hawkins and others, of Wayne 
County, Ohio, for the passage of bills pensioning ex-prisoners of war— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSSIAN RAY: Petition of the executive committee of the 
State Grange of New Hampshire, asking that the Bureau of Agriculture 
be made a Cabinet Department—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of Francis I. Weber, D. S. Nye, Charles 
Hoyt, and 86 others, Ohio soldiers, for the passage of pending bills for 
relief of Union soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition of Daniel Owen and others, citi- 
zens of Eastern Ohio; of J. Bohl and others, citizens of Eastern Ohio, 
for the restoration of the tariff on wool—severally to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES WILSON: Joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
Iowa, asking Congress to grant a homestead to soldiers—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of Iowa, relative to pensions for 
ex-prisoners of war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of Iowa, relative to the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a petition from Baxter Springs Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, relative to a national cemetery—to the Committee on Military 


Also, petition from soldiers of Johnson County, Iowa, asking for 
an appropriation for a soldiers’ home—to the same committee. 

‘Also, petition from Vinton Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Iowa, 
rela to the recommendations of the committee of the Grand Army 
of the ublic—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 


FRIDAY, April 18, 1884. 


Prayer by Rey. J. J. BULLOCK; D. D., of Washington city. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. PLATT. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that motion had better be postponed for a 
little while, so as to see how we get on to-day. We want to finish the 
Post-Office appropriation bill to-day if we can. d 

Mr. PLATT. At the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations I can hardly do less than withdraw the motion for 
the present, but I should hope that the Senate would adjourn over until 
Monday under any circumstances. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the motion lie over for the time being. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is withdrawn. 


SAINT CROIX RIVER BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill received yesterday from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 6538) to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Saint Croix River, in the States of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. SAWYER. That is a precise copy of the Senate bill which 
passed the Senate the other day. I have examined it and have talked 
with the members of the Committee on Commerce in relation to it. 
Every word in it is exactly like the bill that passed the Senate, except 
that it is marked a House bill and the number is changed. I should 
like to have it considered and put on its passage now. Ido not under- 
stand why it was mixed up in the other House and sent back in that 
form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be reported for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was going to ask to have it reported for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SAWYER. It isa bill that passed the Senate in precisely the 
same language it is now, and instead of the House passing the Senate 
bill, by some means or other they passed a House bill like the Senate 
bill. I haye examined both bills thoroughly, and there is not a word 
of change in this from the bill that the Senate except that it is 
marked ‘‘ House of Representatives” and has a different number. The 
people concerned are in somewhatof a hurry to build the bridge. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not understand yet what the bill is about. 

Mr. SAWYER. Itis to build a bridge across the Saint Croix River. 

Mr. FRYE. The bill is all right. 

The bill was read the second time at length; and, by unanimous con- 
sent, thè Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Postmaster-General, transmitting, in compliance with the require- 
ments of the act of Congress approved March 17, 1882, information in 
relation to the claim of Grafton Munroe, postmaster at Annapolis, Md., 
forreimbursement of losses by burglary on February 4, 1884; which was 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered 
to be printed. 

THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a communication from W. 
W. Corcoran, chairman of the joint committee on the Washington Mon- 
ument, transmitting certain resolutions adopted by the Washington 
National Monument Society, April 3, 1884, relating to the approaching 
completion of the Washington Monument and the appropriate dedica- 
tion of the same; which, on motion of Mr. MORRILL, was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of citizens of Key West, Fla., pray- 
ing Congress to pass an act for the relief of Messrs. Leidenberg & Co., 
cigar manufacturers, of Key West, Fla., from a judgment obtained by 
the United States against them; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of land-owners in Putnam County, Flor- 
ida, praying for an act of Congress making an appropriation for a re- 
survey of township 12 south, range 27 east, in Putnam County, Florida; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, presented resolutions adopted ata 
meeting of Henry W. Cressy Post, No. 42, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Department of Wisconsin, indorsing the recommendations in re- 
gard to pensions made by the pension committee of the Grand Army of 
the Republic; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Edward Kelly, late private Com- 
pany B, Thirty-ninth Massachusetts Volunteers, praying to be allowed a 
pension; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER presented the memorial of George Willard and Joseph 
Saunders, of Battle Creek, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of 
the news-copyright bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a memorial of citizens of Louisville, Ky., 
remonstrating against the discrimination now made in Army and Navy 
appointments between different schools of medicine; which was referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JONAS, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2033) providing for a writ of error in the cause 
of the heirs of Arredondo against the United States of America, in the 
circuit court of the United States for the northern district of Florida, 
reported it with amendments. 

« Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Committee on the Library _ 
to report adversely the bill (S. 1728) giving copyright to newspapers. 
I ask that it be placed on the Calendar with the adverse report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the Library, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 43) for the erection of a bronze 
equestrian statue to Simon Bolivar in the city of Washington, reported 
adversely thereon, and the joint resolution was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, reported an amendment intended 
to be proposed to the sundry civil appropriation bill, to enable the Joint 
Committee on the Library to purchase the painting of the Electoral Com- 
mission of 1877, by Mrs. C. Adele Fassett, and appropriating $15,000 for 
that purpose; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1621) for the relief of Saint Luke’s Protestant 
Episcopal church, in the District of Columbia, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a rt thereon. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1647) to estab- 
lish a chaplaincy of the jail and the institutions of charity and reform 
in the District of Columbia, to report it adversely, with a statement that 
the committee has been advised that all these institutions have religious 
exercises under the auspices of the various Christian associations here, 
and they are better attended to in that regard without an established 
chaplaincy than with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned, if there be no objection. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I should not like to make that motion. I 
prefer that it should go on the Calendar, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who is the patron of the bill, 
is not here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 


REPORT ON ALASKA, 


Mr. HARRISON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Territories 
to report back favorably a resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
transmit to the Senate the report of Lieutenant Schwatka of his recon- 
naissance from Chilkaht Inlet, Alaska, to Fort Selkirk, on Yukon River, 
Alaska, and I ask that it be put upon its passage. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed to transmit to 
the Senate the official report by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, United States Army, 


of his military reconnai ce of 1883 from Chillaht Inlet, Alaska, to Fort Sel- 
kirk, on Yukon River, Alaska. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 2062) to provide for the deposit in 
the Treasury of the receipts of the money-order system and for the pay- 
ment of its expenses out of appropriations; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2063) for the relief of Winifred B. 
Coffin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2064) for the repair of Fort Marion, 
at Saint Augustine, Fla., and the inclosure of the grounds attached to 
said fort; which was twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2065) for the establishment of certain 
life-saving stations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of Florida; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 3 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2066) providing for a resurvey of town- 
ship 12 south, of range 27 
read twice by its title, and 


in Putnam County, Florida; which was 
erred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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Mr. GROOME (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2067) for the relief 
of Horace J. Gambrill; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BOWEN introduced a bill (S. 2068) to increase the pension of 
William Baldwin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, introduced a bill (S. 2069) for the relief 
of Eugene C. Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2070) for the relief of 
Charles Pealey, of New York; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. MORRILL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2071) for the relief 
of Frank A. Page; which was read twice by its title, and, with theaccom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 79) for the relief of 
M. D. Ball; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. CALL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Basil Moreland be withdrawn from the 
files of the Senate and referred to the Committee on Claims, there being no ad- 
verse report. 


CHANGES IN ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Whereas it is provided in section 7 of article 1 of the Constitution that ‘every 
order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall 
be presented to the President of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be requested to examine 
and report to the Senate its judgment as to whether or not itis competent for the 
two Houses of Congress to authorize or direct any change to be made in the 
enroliment of a bill or resolution by concurrent resolution, or other mode not 

‘involving presentation to the President, or amendment and re-enactment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 224) granting certain pub- 
lications to the Cincinnati law library. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (S. 1063) to amend the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 
it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. ° 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes. i 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 2 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, and that it be read foramendment by paragraphs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be read as in Committee of the Whole for 
amendment, item by item, and thut the amendments of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations be considered as the reading proceeds. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PLUMB. In view of the lateness in the week and the hope I 
have that the bill may be passed to-day, I shall not detain the Senate 
at any length in presenting the general features of the bill as reported 

- from the committee, 

The appropriations for the postal service are the only ones which are 
returned to the Treasury by the people. It is the only service under 
this Government which the people themselves pay for directly. So that 
while this is nominally an appropriation from the Treasury, it is in re- 
ality but a pledge of future revenues of the postal service to be paid in 
by ig people who make use of the Department for the carrying of their 
mail. 


The Government being thus practically the trustee of these revenues 
for a specific purpose, the first thing to be provided is that the service 
shall fully answer the purpose of those who keep it up. Not that there 
should not be economy, but that the economy should not only not im- 
pair the efficiency of the service, but it should not suggest even the 
possibility of sach impairment. 

The postal service has largely increased in the last few years and in 
a much greater proportion than the increase of population, for while 
population has increased about 2} per cent. per annum the postal rev- 


enue representing an equal of the service has increased an average of 
over 10 per cent. during the past six years, and seems likely to increase 
at a greater ratio in the future. 

While expenses have nearly kept pace with receipts it must be borne 
in mind that the character of the service has greatly changed and its 
efficiency and frequency marvelously increased; the weekly and semi- 
weekly horseback and stage service of four and six miles an hour giving 
way to seven times a week of the double daily carried on rail 
trains at a speed of twenty and forty miles an hour. In addition the 
system of railway post-offices whereby the mails are distributed on 
morning trains, avoiding the old system of deposit in connecting offices 
for distribution at leisure, insures the delivery of letters and papers 
with all the celerity and certainty of ger travel. 

The bill as sent to the Senate from the House, in the opinion of the 
Appropriations Committee, did not make a suitable provision for the 
service for the coming year. One embarrassment, however, exists in 
regard to determining what is necessary, and that is that there are no 
official data to be had for the present year upon which can be based 
estimates either of expenditures or revenues for the succeeding year. It 
is a somewhat singular fact that in the report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral dated November 19 last, and presented to Congress at the open- 
ing of the present session, there is not a single syllable of any kind or 
description whatever referring to the service for the fiscal year 1884. 
We are treated to the results of the service for 1883 and speculations 
are indulged in with reference to the service for 1885, leaving an abso- 
lute hiatus of the entire fiscal year 1884, which the committee must 
deal with as best they can without aid from the Department, except 
such às they may get by special inquiry. 

This results largely from the method of accounting provided under 
the law, quarterly returns only being required to be made by the dif- 
ferent postmasters, and therefore the Department has not at its com- 
mand, in the regular, orderly, and ordinary methods of business, the 
data upon which to make estimates for that portion of the year tosuc- 
ceed the rendition of the report. And still this does not wholly excuse 
the absence of reference to and publication of the returns for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year and which had expired fifty days prior to the 
date of the annual report, nor of the failure to furnish data afterward 
received to Congress, together with deductions therefrom, to aid in the 
preparation of the annual appropriation bill. 

In a report on foreign and domestic postal accounting, made by James 
T. Smith, chief of division in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post-Office Department, reference is made to this subject in the 
following words: 

With yee perked accounting the Postmaster-General can not be informed of the 
receipts and disbursements for the first half of the fiscal year until the last quar- 
ter has commenced and the liabilities under his control for the entire year have 
therefore been incurred, With monthly accounting he could be advised of the 
iba a and expenditures within thirty days from the expiration of each 

The suggestion is an important one; but the Postmaster-General can 
now require reports at such intervals as may be necessary in addition to 
those ee ae bY law and which were at hand when his annual report 
was made up. 

This not haying been done, and the Department system of keeping 
accounts being otherwise defective, the committee has been left largely 
to estimates formed from fragmentary and insufficient data as to ex- 
penditures and revenues for the fiscal year 1884. They have been aided 
by the newspapers, which seem to have been able to get valuable infor- 
mation not accessible to the committee. 

The embarrassment in this is the greater because letter post- 
age was changed on the Ist of last October from 3 cents to 2 cents. 
The effect of that was variously estimated in advance of its adoption, 
and there is now a great deal of speculation in regard to what the result 
has been and will be. The Department decline to furnish any esti- 
mates as to the resultsof the change except of the most general charac- 
ter, and in fact as to any results flowing from it except upon the total 
revenue, and these are qualified by the possibility of other elements 
entering into them which are not disclosed or hintedat. The question, 
therefore, as to whether the 2-cent postage has increased the number 
of sealed letters sent, whether it has displaced cards, is, as I said, 
largely a matter of conjecture; but from the best information to be ob- 
tained the committee believe thatthe increase in the number of sealed 
letters transmitted during the fiscal year 1884 will be at least 20 per 
cent. greater than during fiscal year preceding. Allowing 10 per cent. 
as the natural increase, which is the average for the last three years, 
this would make an increase of 10 per cent. in the number of sealed 
letters sent over and above what might have been expected if the 3- 
cent postage had continued. It was part of the expectation of the com- 
mittee presented to Congress at the time of the adoption of the 2-cent 
rate that one of the results would be to displace measurably the use 
of postal cards and of unsealed envelopes covering circulars, This 
anticipation is believed to have been fully realized, and the further antici- 
pation that the change to 2-cent postage would result in but a slight 
deficiency would also have been realized but for the after-passage of a 
bill increasing largely the compensation of postmasters, which increased 
expenditures for the year over $2,500,000. 


` 
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The official estimates of revenue for the year 1884 were $50,670,456; 
the estimates of expenditures were $46,741,111.25. Theappropriations 
for this year were $44,489,520. The estimated surplus revenue was 
$3,929,345. The returns for the last quarter of 1883 and the 1st quarter 
of 1884, both under the 3-cent rate, show that the estimate of revenue 
was about $1,000,000 too great, and that if 3-cent postage had contin- 
ued the amount of surplus revenue would have been a little less than 
$3,000,000 in place of a little less than $4,000,000, as estimated The 
substitution of 2-cent for the 3-cent postage, occurring on the 1st day 
of October last, will reduce the revenue below the amount estimated by 
the Department nearly $7,000,000. So far as there are any data which 
the committee has been able to make available, it, will be about 
$43,785,000, including $400,000 of revenue from money-order business, 
while the expenses will be about $47,000,000. 

These expenses include an item of about $1,400,000 addition to post- 
masters’ salaries made by the act of March 3, 1883 (the addition being 
the amount of increase between of act and October 1 following), 
which was not in contemplation at the time of the reduction of postage 
or at date of estimate, and probably $1,000,000 more was added to sal- 
aries of postmasters for remainder of the year by the general increase. 
It is probably generally known that the act of 1883, which was designed 
to adjust the salaries of postmasters to the new rate of postage provided, 
was by an oversight made to take effect on its passage instead of on the 
Ist day of October. This fact alone accounts tor the $1,400,000 above 
mentioned. The act increased the percentage which postmasters were 
entitled to withhold on account of salaries in anticipation of the reduc- 
tion of postage, and took effect while the old rate of postage was still 
in force. It also added somewhat to the salaries of postmasters for the 
period following, that is to say, for the future. I quote now from the 
debate in the other House: 

Under the old law raga eater of the fourth class receive as compensation 60 
per cent. on the first $100 of receipts of their offices, 50 per cent. on the next $200, 
and 40 per cent.on the balance. Under the new law the postmasters receive as 
compensation 100 per cent. on the first $50 per quarter of receipts of their offices 
60 per cent. on the next $100, 50 per cent. on the next $200, and 40 per cent, on al 
in excess of $350. 

Under this new law every r the receipts of whose office amounts to 
$250 per quarter will receive as compensation $160 per quarter; under the old 
law fe would receive only $130 per quarter. There is at oncea difference of $30 
in favor of the postmasters under the new law. Again, under the new law 
every postmaster whose receipts are less that $50 per quarter gets the whole of 
it as compensation. There are in the United States over 30,000 offices where 
the receipts are less than $200. Sup they averaged only $100; there is a 
difference at once of $1,200,000 which these little postmasters will get whose 
a are less than $50 per quarter more than they would receive under the 

The element, therefore, of the increase of salaries of postmasters was 
not taken intoaccount, because not anticipated by the committee, when 
reporting in favor of establishing the new rate of postage. 

The estimate for the coming fiscal year made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the expenses of the Department are $50,062,189.60. The rev- 
enues estimated are $47,104,078.31. The amount of the bill as passed 
by the House was $46,225,900. The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions have added to that $3,499,500, making the amount of the bill as 
reported to the Senate $49,725,400. Estimates based upon kyown facts 
concerning the revenues for this year make it tolerably certain that the 
revenues for 1885 will exceed the estimates of the Department about 
$1,000,000, making the revenues for 1885 something over $48,000,000, 
which will leave, if the bill shall be passed as it came from the hands 
of the Senate committee, about $1,700,000 of a deficit to be provided 
for out of the general revenues, 

In the increase which the committee have found necessary to add to 
the bill as it came from the House there has been simply a determina- 
tion to give to the people that character of service which is required 
by the necessities of the situation and which they are entitled to, not 
only because of the general interests involved, but by reason of the fact 
that they themselves pay the burden, whatever it may be, for this serv- 
ice, and desire, first of all, it shall be good and constantly made better 
so far as possible. - 

Much of the increase is made necessary by the condition of the law, 
which the committee did not feel it incumbent on them to change. 
Take, for instance, the item of salariesof postmasters. They are pro- 
vided for by law, and by a law passed so recently as March a year 
ago. Under that law, as under all the laws which have been in exist- 
ence on that subject fora long time, the postmasters retain the amount 
of their salaries out of the revenues of their offices, transmitting only 
the remainder to the Department. Therefore any reduction in that 
amount in this bill would not operate to reduce the sum to be actually 
paid as salaries, but would be a nominal reduction merely. So in ref- 
erence to the item for railway mail transportation, unless the law under 
which it is to be paid is to be changed. The House committee pro- 
posed to reduce the general compensation for Saitwaye © per cent. ; in 
addition to that it was proposed to reduce the compensation of the land- 

t railroads 50 per cent., and also to reduce the compensation of the 
nion and Central Pacific roads 50 per cent. 

The bill as reported by the Senate Committee on Appropriations is, 
according to the belief of the committee, within rather than without 
the necessities of the situation. In some cases the amounts are not so 


large as the committee believe they should be and are not as large as 
the estimatesof the Department; and it may be said for these estimates 
running back over a period of ten or fifteen years that careful exami- 
nation shows that the estimates of expenditures made by the Depart- 
ment have rarely varied to any considerable extent. So it may be 
assumed that unless the law is changed the expenditures will be what 
the estimates call for, whether we appropriate for them or not. That 
would not be true of the item for railway postal clerks nor of the item 
for clerks in post offices, but both these items represent expenditures for 
useful and necessary p and in which the convenience of the en- 
tire community is more concerned than in almost any other portion of 
the appropriations, because they have to do with the speedy and effective 
transmission and delivery of the mails, and any shortening of the ap- 
propriations in this particular would result injuriously to the service. 
I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a tabular statement showing in 
detail the items of increase, which need not be read unless called for. 
The statement is as follows: 


Amount of estimates for 1885.......:..ssscecssnsessssvesserscsnsssecsenrecnnensens $50, 062,189 60 
Estimated revenues for 1885............ wee 47, 104,078 31 
Amount of bill as passed the House...... 46, 225, 900 00 
Increase made by the Senate committee..........sssssssersesssssssrsenessese 3, 499, 500 00 

Amount as reported to the Semate.............ccsessessscseoneseseensees 49,725, 400 00 
Amount of act for 1884.......1-rcsereesseee 44, 489,520 00 
The bill as reported to the Senate less than the estima 336,789 60 
The bill as reported to the Senate exceeds the act for 1834. Baas 5, 235, 880 00 
The bill as reported to the Senate exceeds the estimated rev- 

Coo Sen ea ee ES OS ETE Os eS Se ee eee 2,621,321 69 

The items of increase made to the bill by the Senate committee areas follows: 
For compensation of postmaster, ........0:csssesessecesssssesessesenseessennes $1, 250,000 00 
For compensation of clerksin post-Offices .......,...cesseceereeeeressenene * 125, 000 00 
For payment to letter-carriers and incidental expenses of free- 

Kyi pias ara 400,000 00 
For rent, light, and fuel... 30,000 00 
For office furniture and safes. 10,000 00 
Fort rtation on railroad 1, 050, 000 00 
For railway post-office car service 25,000 00 
For special facilities on trunk lines........ 185,000 00 
For transportation by steamboat routes... 25,000 00 
For railway post-office clerks. 300, 000 00 
For mail messengers........... 75,000 00 
For mail bags and mail-bag cai 20,000 00 
For expenses of delegates to Postal Union congress.. 4,500 00 

UA RDT a T VAE a IE NN S PTE SE E E . 8,499,500 00 
Statement showing the appropriations for 1884, the estimates for 1885, the 
amounts of House bill, and the amounts recommended by the Senate Com- 


mittee, 


Object. 


mittee, 1885, 


Senate com- 


Compensation to rs...) 9,250,000 |12, 250,000 00 + 750, 000 
Compensation to clerks in post- 

A a ERSS AEEA EE ITARA ael 4,775,000 | 4,900,000 00 | 4,775,000 | 4,900,000 
Compensation ers..| 3,500,000 | 3,800,000 00 | 3,600,000 000, 000 
Wrapping-paper. Sa 25, 000 80,000 00 30,000 30,000 
Wrapping-twine...........0..0» eet 55,000 80, 000 00 70, 000 70,000 
Marking and rating stamps..... 20, 000 25,000 00 25,000 25, 000 
Letter-balances, scales, &c.. 20, 000 35, 000 00 25,000 25, 000 
Rent, fuel, and light... 440,000 480,000 00 450, 000 480,000 
Office furniture......... 25, 000 40,600 00 30,000 40,000 
Stationery in post-offices.. 60, 000 65,000 00 65, 000 65, 000 
Miscellaneous and incidental ..... 90, 000 90, 000 00 80, 000 80,000 
Ink and pads for stamping and 

canceling... 20, 000 00 |.. 


OFFICE SECOND ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER-GENERAL. 


Transportation on railroads....... 
Railway post-office car service... 
Necessary and special facilities 


11, 700, 000 [12,750,000 00 
1,575, 000 | 1, 625, 000 00 


On trunk Lin€8.......eesseseeeceseeeens 185, 000 
rtation, steamboat 
P S A 625, 000 
Transportation, star-routes ........ ts, 600, 000 
Railway postal clerks... 4,300, 000 
Mail messengers...... 975, 
Mail locks and Key6........:0.c.+0ee 25,000 


*Appropriated from the postal revenues for fiscal year 1883, 
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Statement showing the appropriations for 1884, &c.—Continued. 


Object. 


Mail bags and mail-bag catchers.. 
Purchase of raw-hide packing 


trunks 
Miscellaneous items.. 


1,000 
271,289 60 | 24, 656,000 |26, 336, 000 


OFFICE THIRD ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER-GENERAL. 


Postage-stamps ...........ceseceeeeeees 
Expenses oi 


Expenses of postal-card agence 
Registered package, &c., enve 


o 
Ship, steamboat,andway-letters. 
Engraving, &c., draftsand war- 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
FOREIGN MAILS, 


Transportation of foreign mails.. 
Balances due foreign countries .. 


congress 


Total Post-Office Department.....| 44, 489, 520 mo 189 60 


RECAPITULATION,. 


Office Postmaster-General.......... 241,500 241,500 00 221,500 | 221,500 
Office First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General .....c..ccssccseseeescceoseess 18, 260, 000 |21, 815,000 00 | 19, 650,000 21,465,000 
Office Second Assistant Post- | 
master-General.......cccccssssesesees 24, 387,120 |26, 271, 289 60 | 24,656,000 26, 336, 000 
Office Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-Gemreral.............cssccecsseseeseees 1,190, 900 | 1,234,400 00 | 1,198, 400 
Office Foreign Mails.............. 410, 000 500, 000 00 500, 000 


1, 198, 400 

500; 000 
eA as 4,500 
46, 225, 900 jo, 725, 400 


Mr. PLUMB. I now ask the Secretary to read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was in the appropriations for the 
‘‘ Office of the Postmaster-General,’’ after the word ‘‘ dollars,” in line 
12, to insert ‘‘and of this sum $3,000 shall be paid the chief post-office 
inspector; and post-office inspectors shall be allowed $4 per day, in lieu 
of the charges now permitted, for personal expenses;’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 

OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL.—For mail depredations and post-office 
inspectors, including amounts necessary for fees to United States marshals and 
attorneys, $200,000; and of this sum $3,000 shall be paid the chief ffice in- 

ctor; and post-office inspectors shall be allowed $ per day, n lieu of the 
charges now permitted, for personal expenses; and not exceeding $5,000 of this 
amount may Bs expended ‘or fees to United States attorneys, marshals, clerks 


of courts, and counsel necessarily employed by post-office inspectors of the Post- 
Office Department, subject to approval by the Attorney-General. 


Mr. PLUMB. In regard to the first part of the amendment, that 
$3,000 shall be allowed the chief post-office inspector, that is simply a 
repetition of the law of last year, which seems to have been left out by 
the House. The inspectors below the chief inspector receive $2,500, 
and Congress last year made the salary of the chief inspector $3,000. 

The item of $4 per day for post-office inspectors is in lieu of expenses. 
Heretofore, and until a very recent period, the Department has been in 
the habit of allowing the respective inspectors, for the purpose of obvi- 
ating the necessity of making up itemized accounts, the sum of $5 a 
day to cover the expenses of travel. Under a recent order of the Post- 
master-General this practice has been stopped, and inspectors required 
to furnish itemized accounts. This has been found in practice to be 
exceedingly burdensome and in many ways objectionable, and the 
committee have adopted the rule which prevails in the Interior Depart- 
ment of giving a gross sum, which is within rather than without the 
amount necessary for this purpose. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The allowance here is $4 per day ‘‘in lieu of 
the charges now permitted for personal expenses.” I should like to 
know whether that applies to every day in the year. 


Mr. PLUMB. No; only the days that they are on duty away from 
their ordi stations. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Why not say so? 

Mr. PLUMB. The only trouble about that is that we did not care 
to deal with the question in a new way except to substitute a gross 
sum for itemized accounts. We think it better to stand on the law 
which now exists, that they shall receive expenses when absent on duty 
and which has received construction, and simply say they shall receive 
$4 a day in lieu of all charges. We donot run any risk in that respect. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. As I am not satisfied but thatan inspector may 
be entitled under the law to $4 a day for the time that he is an inspector, 
I should like to have that guarded against. I do not know that they 
would make such a claim, but they may. 

Mr. PLUMB. Inasmuch as the words of the existing statute are as 
I stated, they can not go beyond that. The committee thought of put- 
ting in there ‘‘ while on service,” but sometimes it happens that the in- 
spectors are required to stop a day or two to examine a post-office and 


their expenses go on just the same as while they are traveling. So it- 


was deemed best for protection of the Government to simply put this 
$4 a day in to cover the same range of charges which are now covered 
by the practiceand by the law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was in the appropriation for the ‘‘ Office of 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General,’’ in line 25, to increase the item 
“t for compensation to postmasters’’ from $10,500,000 to $11,750, 000. 

Mr. PLUMB. The amount which will be necessary to discharge the 
obligations to postmasters for the present year, taking the fourth quar- 
ter of 1883 and the first quarter of 1884, of which returns have been re- 
ceived, as samples, will be $11,243,203.68. This only adds, therefore, 
about $500,000 for the year 1885 beyond that which is necessary for the 
year 1884, and the committee believe it is, if anything, too small, but 
it is thought best to fix that sum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 29, to increase the appropria- 
tion ‘‘for compensation to clerks in post-oflices’’ from $4,775,000 to 
$4,900,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to call attention to that item, because it is an 
item which has been made the subject of considerable discussion else- 
where. I ask for the reading of the paragraphs from the letter of the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General under the subtitle of clerk-hire, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
SALARY AND ALLOWANCE DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1884. 


Str: In response to your verbal request for further information relative to 
the estimates made by this office for clerk-hire, rent, fuel and light, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items, for the coming fiscal year, I have the honor to make 
the following statement, which, for convenience and brevity, I shall classify 
under the heads as above indicated, 


CLERK-HIRE. 


The appropriation for clerks in post-offices for the present fiseal year is $4,775,- 
000, and the estimate made by this Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1885, is $4,900,000, an increase of $125,000, or 2.6 per cent., over the appropria- 
tion forthe present fiscal year. 

This estimate was made after a careful consideration of the best data obtaina- 
ble at the tuna; etones 1 aA and upon the kasiso ae experience Kas the De- 
partment ealing important su uring the pen ew years, 
and the known increase of 1 business, as shown by a tabulated statement 
of the increase of revenue at one hundred representative post-offices, covering 
nearly every State and Territory of the Union, for the four quarters ended June 
30,1883. This table, which is printed on pages 63 and 64 of the report of the 
Postmaster-General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, shows an a; te 
increase of revenue for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, at the one hundred 
offices named of $2,229,006, or an aversas of 24.32 per cent. for each office. 

This increase of revenue is a showing made upon a full year at the old or 
3-cent rate, but the best information obtainable at this time shows that there will 
not be a very material reduction occasioned by the new or 2-cent rate. Indeed, 
the best estimates that can now be made show an increase of the letter mail of 
about 20 per cent., which, of course, will largely increase the work of the postal 
clerks throughout the country. 

To provide for this increase and the natural growth of the service I am of the 
opinion that even with the Department estimate of $125,000 this office will be 
unable to meet the reasonable demands for clerks in fices during th 
coming fiscal year, and if the amount as fixed by the House is approved the 
bine pn will be seriously embarrassed in its effort to maintain an efficient 

ital service. 

The bill as passed by the House appropriates 4,775,000, being the exact 
amount allowed for the present fiscal year. This action ignores the wonderful 
increase of postal business, as well as the fact that the aggregate of allowances 
for clerk-hire made from time to time will at the close of the year largely 
exceed the gy eRe made for that year. For example, an allowance made 
in the sum of $2,000 to take effect, say, January 1, 1884, will be chargeable to the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year for the six months ending June 30, 1854, 
or just one-half of the amount, $1,000; while the full amount, $2,000, would be 
ch eto the appropriation for the new fiscal year, unless the allowance was 
adjusted and reduced. But as allowances are being constantly reviewed and 

usted to correspond with the business at the res ve offices, it is not the 
practice of this office to adjust all allowances at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

For the reason stated, as illustrated by the above example, the aggregate al- 
lowances for clerks in post-offices at the close of the present year will exceed 
the amount as fixed by the House in round numbers by $90,000. It is therefore 
evident that the estimate of the De; tis a very moderate one, 


As I have heretofore stated (report of the Postmaster-General for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, page 96), no other fund is so closely identified with 
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the interests of the public. As this appropriation is increased or limited, the 
mails are handled with greater or less tch and efficiency, and to apportion 
this fund properly, giving needed relief, temporary or permanent, asthe service 
demands, req constant care and watchfulness. 

Asan evidence of this care and watchfulness I will here insert a tabulated 
statement showing the equitable apportionment of allowances for clerical assist- 
ance at separatin: ffices, or offices where mail is distributed for other 
post-offices, from July 1, 1883, to the present time, namely : 


= » 
Number of separating post-offices. 5 F A 
ase | 3s 
3 9 = 
Date. Number of| Increase Se ou 
separating | from last Ba o8 
post-offices.| date, S ce 
at gas 
< 4 
Toner | fee 
1,732 99 
1,864 132 454,816 | 244 00 
2,108 244 515, 080 244 32 
2,244 136 545, 290 243 00 
2, 268 A 552, 084 243 42 
2,273 5 553, 572 243 54 
2,273 O 553,772 243 63 


This table shows that the number of separating offices J log Ri was 1,633, 
and the ave: allowance for clerk-hire for each office was 3196.31. The num- 
ber of separating offices at present, April 10, 1884, is 2,273, or an increase of 640 
offices, and the average allowance per office is $243.63. It will be observed that 
since December 10, 1883, 409 additional separating offices have been made, while 
the average allowance per office is practically the same, showing a very equita- 
ble apportionment of the fund, 

Pertinent to this branch of the subject, your attention is invited to my views 
relative to se ting clerks, on peace 96 and 97 of the report of the Postmaster- 
General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883. 

Relative to the allowances for clerks in the larger post-offices, I desire to call 
your attention to the following tabulated statement, showing the number of 
clerks, the total compensation allowed for clerk-hire, and the average salary of 
clerks at the nine offices named, namely : 


Statement showing the number of clerks, allowance for clerk-hire, and the average com- 
pensation of clerks at nine of the larger post-offices. 


a, cb LE 
end Bea 
hs | Q 
Office. 2 i- ° g F g 
he on į 
ESS | ges Spo 
- Chal È ag g ES 
New York, N. Y. 857 | $804,739 $939 
Philadelphi as 386 O18 767 
adelph 
Boston, Nase 296 | 254,325 859 
Saint Louis, 183 | 150,500 822 
Washingto: 183 | 146,580 801 
Cincinnati 129 | 115,575 896 
Balitmore, M 106 96,750 913 
San Francisco, Cal... 4 88 | 102,180 1,161 


As near as I can estimate, from a careful examination of the records, posi 
masters are now paying out of their own funds about $160,000 for clerical assist- 
ance, About $76,000 of this amount is paid by postmasters at first and second 
class offices, and the balance by postmasters at separating offices or third and 
fourth class offices. k $ a ; “6 


Very respectfully, 


- 
7 


FRANK HATTON, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 


Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas whether that 
letter applies also to the compensation to postmasters, which is in- 
creased largely. There was a communication in that regard which I 
think it would be well without reading to make part of the RECORD, 

Mr. PLUMB. I have made the statement of what the revenues were 
last year, and I will also insert the letter of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post-Office Department on that subject. 

Mr. BECK. I think that would be well, because that is a large in- 
crease, but a necessary one. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am obliged to the Senator for calling my attention 
to it. 

The amendment was to. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1884. 

Sır: In answer to your letter of the 29th ultimo, I have the honor to inform 
you that the amount of postal revenues collected by ers during the 
quarter ended December 31, 1883, is $11,146,654.46, and the amount allowed as 
compensation for the seme period is $2,742,000.90. Both of these amounts may 
be nged slightly when all corrections and errors are posted to the general 
accounts, 

By reason of the change in the rate of postages which took effect October 1, 
1889 stocks of stamps in private hands were depleted prior to that date and re- 
plenished immediately thereafter. The result was an unusually large sale of 
stamps in the quarter ended December 31, offsetting ly the decrease in 
the value of the stamp. This, however, can not be to continue, and 
the returns for the quarter, when in, should, unless other causes have 
operated to increase the revenue, show a falling off in revenue. As, how- 


ever, this unusual sale of stamps would not affect the quantity of matter passing 
urth-class postmasters is based upon 


through the mails, and as compensation to fo 


ied Preside tial po Laps alealea ee i st. 
n ers, amount requi y compensation to 
masters for the Mareh quarter can be approximated by adding to the eres 
ascertained for the previous quarter 5 per cent. thereof, the usual increase. 
This would show the amount of compensation for the six months to be as fol- 


lows: 
Fourth quarter 1888 ......... a 5 $2,742, 000 90 
First quarter 1884.............cccccsssssssecses 879, 100 94 
Respectfully, 
J. H. ELA, Auditor. 
Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 


United States Senate. 


The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 31, to increase the appropri- 
ation ‘‘for payment to letter-carriers and the incidental expenses of the 
free-delivery system’’ from $3,600,000 to $4,000,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. The amount appropriated last year for this purpose 
was $3,500,000. “The estimate for the present year as found in the 
Book of Estimates is $3,800,000. The Postmaster-General, however, 
sent to the House on the 12th of February a letter on this subject which 
Task the Secretary to read, and I also ask him to read the letter of the 
superintendent of the free-delivery system. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. O., February 12, 1884. 


Sim: I find, on referring to my annual report for 1883, page 59, that in stating 
theamount which will be dog intr for the free-delivery service for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1884, two rtant items were omitted, namely, $180,000 for 
additional letter-carriers in cities where the service is now in operation and 
$20,000 for additional incidental expenses, making $200,000. 

I therefore advise that the estimate for this service for the next fiscal year be 
increased from $3,800,000 to $4,000,000. 

The considerations which lead me to ask for this large amount are as fol- 
lows: This service been extended within about a year to forty-seven ad- 
ditional cities, making the present number one hund and fifty-nine. These 
cities have an aggregate population according to the census of 1880 of about 
10,000,000, and employ 3,888 carriers at the present time. They yielded last year 
one-half of the gross revenue of the Department, and from postage on local 
matter alone $1,021,594 in excess of the total cost of this branch of the service. 
The amount required is also largely increased by the act of August 2, 1882, in- 
creasing the pay of auxiliary carriers from $400 to $600 per annum, and requir- 
ing the promotion of carriers to the next higher grade after one year's service, 
involving an increased expense in each individual case of $200 in the first-class 
free-delivery cities and $250 in the second-class cities. The percentum of in- 
crease in the cost of the service for the fiscal year was 4.93, against 20.95 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, this large increase being due in great part to 
the act above cited. 

I therefore recommend the appropriation of $4,000,000 as the probable cost of 
the service for the next fiscal year. , 

Very respectfully, 
* W. Q. GRESHAM, Postmaster-General, 
Hon. p J. RANDALL, 


hairman Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Post-OFFice DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., February 11, 1884. 

Sır: I desire to submit for the consideration of the Committee on ra" ot 
tions that, according to the best estimate that can be made up to this time, the 
ct hd aye for the free-delivery service for the current fiscal year will be ex- 
ceeded at the close of the year by a small sum. 

To meet this anticipated deficiency, I request that the amount left over from 
the appropristion of the last fiscal year, namely, $26,663.49, be appropriated for 
use during the remainder of this l year. 

I bee leave to state in this connection that Congress at its last session appro- 
priated for this service $100,000 less than the estimate submitted, and hence the 
dan, e rofa depony: 

ery respectfully, 
W.Q. GRESHAM, Postmaster-General, 

Hon. 8. J. RANDALL, 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations House of Representatives. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GEN: 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 

Sır: I submit herewith for your consideration a revised estimate of the cost 
of the free-delivery service for the fiscal year ending Junė 30, 1885. 

It is proper to state, as bearing on this subject, that this service is now in op- 
eration in 159 of the largest clties in the country, employing 3,888 carriers, and 
aggregating a population of 10,000,000 under the census of 1880, who are directly 
interested in it, besides other millions who, having correspondence with these 
cities, are likewise interested in it. 

That this branch of the service during the last fiscal year yielded $1,021,894 from: 
local matter alone in excess of the cost of the service. 

That the total revenues of the Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, amounted to $45,508,692, of which amount $22,317,499 was derived from the 
free-delivery offices—one-half. 

That the large estimate is due in great part to the act of August 2, 1882, chang- 
ing the pay of all auxiliary carriers from $400 to $600 per annum, and requiring 
the promotion of carriers to the next higher e after one year's service, involv- 
ing an expensein each individual case of in the first-class free-delivery cities 
and $250 in the second class. 

That the percentage of increase of the service for the fiscal ended June 30, 
1882, was 4.93; whereas it was 20,96 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, this 
large increase in the cost being attributable mainly to the act of August 2, 1882. 

It will be observed that the expense of the service is shown in comparison 
with the postage derived from local matter alone, which is estimated at about 
25 per cent. of the whole matter delivered by carriers—no credit being given to 
matter received i oan and delivered by carriers. 

In view of the above considerations, the service can not, in my judgment, be 
kept up to a commendable state of efficiency, and extended to additional cities 
as the law authorizes, for a less sum than the estimate herewith submitted, 


re respectful. 

me x a R. W. GURLEY, 
Hon, FRANK HATTON, 

First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
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Pay of 1,985 carriers, at $1,000 each... 


Pay of 891 carriers, at $850 each ........... 757, 

Pay of 367 carriers, at $800 each... 

Pay of 645 carriers, at $600 each ............:scerecsecsseoeesesnecsssenceesen snneesebens 387, 
3, 888 3, 422,950 


These estimates were made January 15, 1834, at present rates, which are chang- 
ing every day by promotions. 


BEE Pare a N s Rd oc gts oa pares ext E D A E arenes $220, 000 

For additional carriers, say $300 to $600 each, which is less than an 
average of two to each of 159 offices............serssnereers 180, 000 
For estimated service in additional cities (21 now on file)... |, 000 
For incidentals, including three inspectors ($9,000).........sssesssrsssssssss nee 000 
4, 002, 950 


Mr. PLUMB. Unless this appropriation is increased there will not 
be money enough even to pay the existing force, while there has been 
a rather large number of cities which have already applied for the ex- 
tension of this free-delivery system to them and which will also have 
tobe wholly omitted. This increased appropriation only represents the 
natural and inevitable increase in the free-delivery system if it is to be 
applied under the law as now existing. The law admits any town 
having a population of 20,000 or a gross revenue from the postal service 
of $20,000 to have the free-delivery service extended to it. Iask that 
a table connected with this matter be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr«Hoar in the chair). The table 
referred to by the Senator from Kansas will be printed in the RECORD, 
there being no objection. 

The table is as follows: 


List of cities applying for free delivery. 


r Population, | Revenue, 
Cities. 1880. 1883, 

Decatur, Til... 9,547 $30, 027 
Fargo, k... =, 693 30, 288 
Fort Worth, Tex. 6, 663 26, 045 
Freeport, IIL......... 8,516 21,318 
Tackle. m.. 10, 927 21,878 

16, 145 aA 


Joliet, Ill ...... 
La Crosse, W 


to. 


The amendment was agreed 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was to strike out the following proviso 
from lines 37 to 40, inclusive: 


Provided, That periodical publications, other than daily ne pers, when de- 
aidais within the city wherein er are published, be with the 

as is now or may be im by law upon such publications when 
Gailvored where than in the city of publication. 


Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Secretary to read a letter from the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General on the subject of that proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall the letter be inserted in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1884. 
Sır: I have the honor to state, before replying to your oral Se age for an ex- 
m of the proviso in the Post-Office appropriation bill (H. — on teas 
and Regulation in the OARA bn TANA CCOA VOIKO ALIT 
ons, the on new: rs (exi ng es) an 
ws deposited in a letter-carrier office for deli ery ie its carriers, is as Period lows: 
On newspapers (excepting weeklies, Tor the rate on which see division 4 of 
this rul ing), ripi a regular or transient, and without regard to weight or fre- 
K ae de issue, 1 cent each, to be prepaid by affixing ordinary l-cent stamps 
paper. 2. On periodi cals (other than newspapers), whether regular or 
transient, not exceeding two ounces in pe aee 1 cent each, to be prepaid by af- 
3. On periodicals other aa 


a lass rates, sie 
cents per pound, to be weighed in bulk an ory sweat tye newspaper oe perk 
separ at the Sean mailing.” — Un core 


These a are the pi t rates for second-class publications, deposited in a letter- 
carrier office for Noy by its carriers, an specific and higher than the 
general rates, were evidently naaa to help pay for this service in part, and 
mg ing prevent the throwing on the carriers of large quantities of matter of 


The proviso in House bill 5459 is evidently intended to Ses ge these special 
rates o. the lower and general rates 


affecting this class of matter, 


I will add that the Department did not recommend the viso under consid- 
eration, as the carriers are now burdened with matter of this class, 
Very respectfully, 
FRANK HATTON, 
Acting Postmaster-General. 
Hon, P. B. PLUMB, 
United States 


The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 47, to increase the he aired 
tion ‘‘for rent, light, and mes from $450, 000 to $480,000. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was, sein word ‘‘dollars,’’ in line 48, to in- 
sert: 

And the Postmaster-Gen¢ral is errs’ authorized to rent a suitable building 
on Capitol Hill for use as a branch of Washington city post-office, at a rate 
not exceeding $30 per month. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to inquire of the Senator in charge of the bill 
whether that Jimitation, ‘‘at a rate not exceeding $30 per month,” is 
the amount we are now paying. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is the amount now promised to be paid, but the 
amount has not been paid. About three years ago the Postmaster- 
General rented, as it became necessary for him to do, an office in East 
Washington for a branch office, oblivious of the fact probably that the 
law forbade the renting of any buildings in Washington city unless 
there was special authority by statute for that purpose, and the rent 
has never been paid. It was then represented to the committee that 
the continuation of the office was a necessity, and therefore it was 
deemed advisable to authorize this rent to be paid for the future, leav- 
ing the question of past compensation to be treated of in some of the 
other bills yet to come, 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose the committee is satisfied that the De- 
partment can continue the occupancy of the building at the samerate? 

Mr. PLUMB. They were so advised. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a very comfortable branch post-office. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in 
line 52, after the word ‘‘ for,” to insert ‘‘safes and other;’’ and in the 
same line, before the word “‘ thousand,” to strike out ‘‘ thirty ’’ and in- 
sert ‘‘ forty;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For safes and other office furniture, $40,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committeeon Appropriations was, in the appropriations for the ‘‘ Office 
of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General,’’ in line 64, to increase the 
item ‘‘ for transportation on railroad routes” from $11, 700, 000 to $12,- 
750,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator who has charge 
of the bill what is the necessity for increasing that appropriation over 
a million dollars? I suppose the House committee had some data on 
which they made their appropriation. This is a very large increase in 
one item. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will state to the Senator from Delaware that the 
amount to be paid to railroads for this service for the fiscal year 1884 
is $11,953, 24446, y being an amount greater than the amount appropri- 
ated by the House for next year. The only way by which a less 
sum could be made to answer the purpose would be to change the rate 
of compensation fixed by law. That the Appropriations Committee did 
not do. They therefore propose to appropriate what they believe will 
be necessary for the service according to the law as it now stands. 

While on that point I ought oe to state the general proposition. 
The amount appropriated by the House is connected with a portion of 
the bill which is proposed to be stricken out by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The House bill provides for the reduction of railway 
transportation 5 percent. ; that is to say, that the compensation of each 
railroad transporting the mails shall be reduced 5 per cent. of the 
amount now prescribed by law. Second, the House provided for the 
reduction of the amount paid to land-grant railroads to 50 per cent. of 
the amount prescribed by law after this 5 per cent. shall be taken out. 
Third, the House provided for the diminution of the pay to the Union 
Pacific Railroad and its branches and the Central Pacific to the same 
amount, that is, a diminution of 50 per cent., putting the land-grant 
railroads and the Pacific Railroads upon the same basis of compensa- 
tion, to wit, one-half that paid to other railroads. 

The first reduction of 5 per cent. would in round numbers work a 

saving of about $600,000. There was paid to land-grant railroads for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, $1,109,216.09. There was cred- 
ited to the Pacific railroads on account of their sinking-fund indebted- 
ness $823,748.93. The amount deducted from the Pacific railroads 
would cut no figure in this, because that is not to be a part of the ap- 
propriation, not being paid for in money, but being adjusted as other 
claims are adjusted and credited to the roads on their sinking-fund ob- 
ligation; but the amount paid to the land-grant railroads diminished 
by half would yield a saving to the General Government of about 
$550,000. That, with the sum of $600,000 to be saved by a reduction 
of 5 per cent., would make a saving of about $1,100,000. Probably that 
amount would be increased a little by the difference between the serv- 


dd... 
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ice for 1883 and that for 1884, say not to exceed $100,000, making a pos- 
sible saving of $1,200,000 if this system of reduction should be adopted. 

The committee did not agree to it for several reasons. In the first 
place, they were not entirely satisfied that the amount now being paid 
to railroads was greater than it should be. The commission which was 
appointed under the appropriation bill of last year has made a very ex- 
haustive and very thorough examination of this whole question of rail- 
way mail transportation, from which it-seems to be conclusively estab- 
lished that the compensation the Government is paying to railways 
now is less than that which the railways are receiving for express mat- 
ter and for other services rendered by passenger trains, being the same 
trains on which the mails are carried. 

In the second place, that subject has been dealt with by this commis- 
sion and, upon the basis of the report of the commission, by the Post- 
Office Committee of the House and the Post-Office Committee of the 
Senate. The Post-Office Committee of the House (if I may refer to what 
has taken place in that body) has reported favorably a bill regulating 
the pay of railroads for mail transportation upon a new basis reported 
by this commission. The Senate Post-Office Committee have also re- 
ported the same bill, and likewise sent it as an amendment to the Ap- 
propriations Committee to be put on this appropriation bill. The Ap- 
propriations Committee were not able to give to the subject that inves- 
tigation which its importance warranted ənd did not put it upon this 
bill, deeming it best that before it should be put upon this bill it should 
be further discussed either in committee or in the Senate in such a way 
that all the elements of the new proposition, together with its possible 
and probable effect upon the gross compensation, might be thoroughly 
discussed in the Senate before it should become a law. 

The estimate of the commission is that this new plan will save about 
the sum of $600,000 represented by this 5 per cent. reduction, but in 
an entirely different way. It is shown to the satisfaction I think of all 
persons who have examined the question thoroughly that the present 
rate is inequitable; that is to say, that it operates unequally upon dif- 
ferent railroads, does not compensate them in proportion to what they 
do as they ought to be compensated, and the effect of the new system, 
as it is claimed, will be to redistribute the same in a manner which will 
be more equitable and just and at the same time effect a saving in the 
gross amount paid. 

Pending the discussion of this question in committee and in Senate 
the Committee on Appropriations thought they would not deal with a 
subject which was being dealt with thus by committees constituted for 
that purpose, but would leave the whole question of the compensation 
of railways so far as the next fiscal year was concerned, or at all events 
so far as their action on this bill was concerned, to be settled by the 
Senate in another way. 

So far as the land-grant railroads are concerned the committee did 
not believe that the proposition in that regard was fair. Some railroads 
received grants which would make it entirely equitable and proper for 
the Government to diminish their compensation for mail service one- 
half; but on the other hand there are others which have received com- 
paratively no lands. These railroads are now carrying the mails 20 
per cent. lower, by reason of the statute, than it is being carried upon 
the other railroads of the United States. The committee believe that 
if that question is to be entered upon, it should be by some committee 
charged with that duty by means of some bill which shall establish a 
principle with reference to these different railroads which shall be based 
in some practical, decent, and fair way on the benefits they received 
from the land grants of the General Government. Most of them, it may 
be said, are in new sections, comparatively sparsely settled; many of 
them are struggling already with actual or impending bankruptcy; some 
of them are already, as the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. BECK ] reminds 
me, in the hands of receivers. They are in a section of country where 
the people themselves are more largely interested in the question of 
railroad rates than in any other section of the country, and any inter- 
ference by the Government with the receipts that these companies 
now have from the General Government for the transportation of the 
mails would undoubtedly result in the imposition of greater burdens 
upon the people living along the line of the roads, because what we take 
away from them must be made up somewhere else. 

Upon the question of compensation to the Pacific railroads the action 
of the committee stands upon two grounds as I understand it. The 
first is that the questionas to what the companies are entitled to receive 
from the General Government under their charters is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a suit brought forthat purpose. 
Section 6 of the original Pacific Railroad act is in these words: 


SEC. 6, And be it furthe 


railroad and tel 
patches over said te 


The companies claim that they are entitled to be paid under that, re- 
garding that section as a contract which the Supreme Court seems to 
have decided it is between the railroad companies and the Government, 
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and that it is not within the competency of Congress arbitrarily to fix 
the right of compensation, but that it must be that which is fair and 
reasonable, to be determined either by agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the companies or by a court adjudicating upon the question 
presented in a suit brought for that purpose. Without deciding the 
question as to the rights of the companies under that section, the com- 
mittee thought that inasmuch as the matter was now in litigation and 
would be adjudicated probably before another Congress assembled in 
such way that legislation:might be had with knowledge of the construc- 
tion the court put upon the section, and further because this question 
of the relation of the General Government to the Pacific railways has 
been recently the subject of exhaustive legislation in the shape of what 
is known as the Thurman act which is now under process of enforce- 
ment, they ought not to enter upon that domain. 

The committee do not believe that this question of the relations of the 
Government to the railroadsshould be attended to piecemeal, but if any- 
thing is lacking in reference to the obligations of the railroads to the 
Government, with regard to their duty to the Government, and with 
regard to the prices they are charging, or are entitled to charge, either 
to individuals or to the General Government for services rendered, they 
should be treated by the proper committee having these matters in 
charge, and with all the elements of this very important and intricate 
problem in view at one and the same time. 

For these reasons the committee have determined to recommend strik- 
ing out all about the compensation of railroads as to changes of exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, in reference to the compensation 
paid the land-grant railroads and the Pacific railroads I have nothing to 
say. Perhaps it is proper to leave that matter to the decision of the 
courts. But I regret that the committee did not feel at liberty to make 
some provision in reference to the adjustment of the rates to be paid to 
railroad companies generally. 

The commission that has reported the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Kansas has reported that bill, as I understand, on the basis of the 
charges for carrying of passengers. It is understood, I believe, that the 
transportation of the mails is not a matter of as much expense as the 
transportation of passengers, and I am satisfied that the Postmaster- 
General believes the compensation proposed in that bill reducing the 
present compensation $600,000 is too much, that it ismore than ought 
to be paid to the railroad companies. I regret that the Committee on 
Appropriations have not felt at liberty to deal with that question. 

It is very certain that we must have some readjustment of the com- 
pensation paid to railroad companies for the transportation of the mail. 
With every year the mail matter is increasing, and under the present 
arrangement the compensation paid to railroads necessarily increases 
far beyond what it is now; and that will be the case continually unless 
something is done to place the compensation of railroad companies for 
the transportation of the mails on some different basis, and I regret that 
the Committee on Appropriations has not felt at liberty to append to 
this bill an amendment which would provide some readjustment of the 
compensation to railroads. 

The bill reported by the commission referred to by the Senator would 
cut down the expense $600,000 annually, and yet I am satisfied that 
under that bill as proposed by the commission the compensation is more 
than ought to be paid. We ought to save at least a million dollars 
from the present arrangement, I think, by some legislation readjusting 
the compensation of railroad companies. Iamonlysorry that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not feel at liberty to deal with it, for I 
fear that as an independent and separate measure there will be either 
not time or inclination on the part of the two Houses to deal with it at 
the present session, and the consequence will be that we shall pay at 
least a million dollars more than we ought to pay to the railroad com- 
panies for the transportation of the mail. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam not prepared to say that we are not paying more 
than we ought to pay. That is one of those things about which men 
will differ. But if there is anything in the testimony which has been 
accessible to the committee and which was made use of by the commis- 
sion the Government is paying less for its mail service than the com- 
panies are receiving for express service. I do not say now that that is 
the proper basis, although the mails are carried on the same trains that 
carry the expresscars. They are carried on rtrains. They are 
carried on the fastest trains. The obligation of the railroad companies 
by law is to do that. While we furnish a large and largely increasing 
business, the Senator must bear in mind that as the mails increase 
we diminish the rate of compensation. I call his attention now to the 
table which I have here, which shows the rate of compensation. From 
1 pound to 200 pounds daily we pay $50 per mile per annum; for from 
200 to 500 pounds we pay $75 per mile per annum; from 500 to 1,000 
pounds daily, $100 per mile per annum; from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds daily, 
$125 per mile per annum; from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, $150 per mile per 


annum; from 2,000 to 3,500 pounds daily, $175 per mile per annum; 
and from 3,500 to 5,000 pounds $200 per mile per annum, or a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent.; that is, 10 per cent. taken off by the act of 1876 
and 5 per cent. ata later period. As the mail increases in bulk, in 
weight, we reduce the rate so much that we pay only fourtimes as much 
forcarrying 5,000 pounds daily as we pay for carrying 200 pounds daily. 
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While that is avery considerable reduction, and I believe it corresponds 
about with what ought to be the rule, at the same time it will be seen 
that as we increase the amount we do not necessarily increase the ex- 
pense proportionately; and that is shown, too, by the fact that while 
we have increased the carriage of the mails on the railroads from time 
to time, the gross compensation has not been in proportion to theamount 
of the increase. 

There is one other item which should be taken into consideration, 
and that is that the railroad companies under the law are required to 
deliver the mail from the train to and from all post-offices within eighty 
rods distance of their track. That is what we call aside service. It 
has been estimated that it would cost the Government, if the Govern- 
ment employed men to do that service under contract, not less than 
$1,000,000 per annum. It does not, in point of fact, cost the railroad 
companies near so much as that, and probably no considerable sum, 
because they make arrangements undoubtedly in a large number of 
cases for the delivery of the mail from the office to the line through the 
medium of their station agents, &c. ; but at the same time it is a service, 
and it is a service coupled with a responsibility off their line of road, 
off their route, and is one which we could not under any reasonable 
exercise of power require them to perform; but they do it, and sub- 
stantially without complaint. 

There is one other thing in regard to this matter. Weare constantly 
demanding and receiving from the railroad companies better service. It 
is a service which is vastly more interesting to the people of the United 
States than any other branch of the mailservice. Weareconstantly using 
means and inducements to them to quieken the speed of their trains. 
They furnish not only the postal cars in which the mail is carried but 
they furnish them with lights and fuel, they furnish tables and all the 
paraphernalia for the performance of the duties of the route agents 
within the cars; and the service is not only well performed, butas I say 
it is constantly the aim of the Post-Office Department to increase the 
benefits of the service to the people by quickening the speed of trains 
and by making more certain the performance of schedule time and the 


prompt delivery of the mails. 
The Senator from Delaware asks me if they do not get increased 
pay for increased speed, and I say to him no. Under the new plan speed 


is an element. Under the existing plan a railroad company gets just 
as much for carrying the mail ten miles an hour as it does for carrying 
it forty miles an hour, and that leads me to make one explanation, 
which ought not to be out of place here, in regard to the fast mail be- 
tween New York and San Francisco recently established by the Post- 
Office Department, operating upon the railway companies. That fast- 
mail service results in twenty-four hours’ saying of time between New 
York and San Francisco. For that the Government does not pay one 
single dollar more than it paid for the old schedule time. The Post- 
master-General simply urgently requested that the New York Central 
and its connecting lines from New York to Chicagoshould give a more 
rapid schedule of time between those two points, and instead of hav- 
ing a lay-off of three or four hours of certain trains at Toledo, as was 
then the case, to close up that gap. The result was that a saving of 
eight hours is made between New York and Chicago. The mail which 
arrived at Chicago at 12.30 left Chicagoat 3.30. Four lines of railroad 
reach from Chicago to Omaha. The Postmaster-General offered to all 
those railroad companies successively that he would give to them the 
carriage of the through mail between those two points if they would 
shorten the time according to the proposition which he made. All of 
them except one rejected it. That road is now carrying the mail on 
this more rapid schedule, and gets for carrying it all the through mail, 
the other roads getting only the local mail. The net result to the Gov- 
ernment is just the same as it was before; the same amount of mail is 
being carried at the same rate; but one railroad gets all the through 
mail. When this new schedule was made up at Omaha it broke the 
connection at Omaha for the west. The Union Pacific was therefore 
obliged to change its schedule, and in the negotiations which ensued it 
made amore rapid schedule, and so did the Central Pacific, until now, 
as I stated, the result is that the mail is carried from New York to San 
Francisco in twenty-four hours less time than it was four weeks ago. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was to strike out the following words; from 
line 80 to line 126, inclusive: 

The Postmaster-General is hereby authorized and directed to readjust the com- 
pensation to be paid from and after the Ist day of July, 1 for transportation of 
mailson rail routes, by reducing the compensation to all railroad companies 
for the transportation of mails 5 per cent. per annum from the rates for the trans- 

rtation of mails on the basis of the average weight, fixed and allowed by the 

irst section of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other pur- 
poma ne ana June 17, 1878: Provided, hor , That all companies 
whose railroads were constructed in whole orin part by a land grant made by Con- 
gress on the condition that the mails should be transported over their roads, re- 
spectively, at such price as Congress should by law direct,or on the condition that 
such railroad should be subject to such Congress pene impose re- 


stricting the charges of Government transportation, or whose ra‘ Is were con- 
poser d in whole orin part by subsidies in bonds and lands ted and issued by 


w gran 
the United States under the provisions ofthe act entitled “‘An act to aid in the con- 
struction ofa railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, 
and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862, and act amendatory thereof, shall 


receive only 50 per cent. of the compensation authorized by this act to be paid 
to the other railroad companies for corresponding postal service; and the above- 
entitled act bo gt July 1, 1862, and the sixth section thereof, and the act 
amendatory of said act approved July 2, 1864, are hereby amended to conform 
to the foregoing provision fixing the rate of compensation to be paid to railroad 
companies whose railroads were so constructed, in whole or in part, by subsidies 
in bonds and lands under the provisions of said acts for the transportation of 
the mails, and said acts, and each of them, shall be held to be altered and amended 
accordingly; and the foregoing provisions, and each of them, shall be subject 
to amendment as in the opinion of Congress shall be just and required by the 
public welfare; but no right now existing in favor of the United States in rela- 
tion to said railroads, or either of them, or in relation to said grants, or either of 
them, shall be deemed impaired or waived by this act or any provision thereof. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. There may be provisions in that paragraph pro- 
posed to be stricken out whichI would not approve of if they were not 
connected with other matter ; but I am satisfied that the railroad com- 
panies, under the present arrangement, are being paid and will be paid 
more money when there is a reweighing of the mails than is right and 
proper. If the first part of that clause, reducing the railway compen- 
sation 5 per cent., stood by itself, I certainly should vote against striking 
it out. 

In reference to the land-grant railroads, I have not given the subject 
consideration so as to enable me to say that I should be exactly justified 
in voting for the clause; but as the clauses are connected together, and as 
I am fully satisfied that the railroad companies are getting, asa general 
rule, more compensation from the Government than they ought to 
have for the carrying of the mails, and especially that they will be very 
largely paid in excess of what they ought to have when there isa readjust- 
ment of the weight of the mails, which will soon take place, I cannot 
vote to strike out this entire paragraph. I shall therefore record my 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. As this is an important amendment, I do not desire 
that it shall pass from the consideration of the Senate without saying 
a word or two in response to the Senator from Delaware. 

The Senator from Delaware assumes that the railway companies are 
now receiving too much compensation for the transportation of the mails. 
It may be true that certain railways are receiving too much compensa- 
tion for the transportation of the mails, but at the hearing before the 
Committee on Appropriations it was distinctly claimed as a reason for 
the establishment of the new principle, which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has expressed himself in favor of, that it would increase the com- 
pensation to certain railways, and those railway companies which now 
insist that the proposition suggested by the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads shall be adopted do so because by reason of its adop- 
tion they will receive a greater compensation for the transportation of 
the mails than they are now receiving. The claim of the great rail- 
ways, the through lines (so called), is that the compensation now author- 
ized under existing statutes is not sufficient to compensate them for 
an efficient service, and therefore they want this new system adopted 
in order that they may receive increased compensation. 

It occurred to the Committee on Appropriations, or at least it oc- 
curred to me, if there was to be a general saving of $600,000 by the 
adoption of this new principle, that inasmuch as it increased the com- 
pensation of the railways in Delaware and other Eastern States where 
they have a large traffic, not only with reference to the mails but also 
with reference to ers, the loss must fall somewhere, and as 
nearly as I could judge that loss would fall upon the little railways 
that are scattered out in remote regions of our country, and which be- 
lieve at least that they are not receiving too much compensation now. 

The minimum provided in the amendment suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads is $35 per mile per annum. The 
present minimum is $42.50 for these little railways. Therefore there 
is a sweeping down from the railways which in my judgment can least 
bear a reduction. What is the result of that reduction? That reduc- 
tion made upon these railroads is compensated for by an increase of 
compensation to the great railways of the country. The Senator from 
Delaware tells us that he regrets thatthe Committee on Appropriations 
did not bring in here an amendment looking to the readjustment and 
rearrangement of the entire railway system of our country, covering 
125,000 miles of railway. I might, if I chose, retort upon him and ask 
him what the Committeeon Post-Officesand Post-Roads has been doing 
all these years, which has the care and custody of all questions of legis- 
lation with reference to the Post-Office Department. Is it expected 
that the Committee on Appropriations, whose duties are confined under 
our rules and under the general sense and judgment of the Senate to 
the mere appropriation of money according to existing law, will take 
within its grasp this great question of how much shall be paid to the 
railways and what the method shall be of ascertaining the payment ? 

I agree with the Senator from Delaware that the peaeni compensa- 
tion in some instances perhaps is too high, but I will state to him that 
in my judgment in other instances it is too low. The reason why I ob- 
ject to the 5 per cent. horizontal reduction proposed in this bill as it 
comes to usis thatit continues the inequality and the injustice. Itwill 
strike upon the most impoverished railways of our country, and it will 
be a mere modicum, a mere trifle to the great railways of the country 
that are represented by those who live in the eastern portion of the 
Union more particularly. 

Iam not, for one, willing that the Committee on Appropriations 
should gather to itself this great question, and by a single blow do in- 
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justice to the great body of the railroads of the country in order to do 
some justice by increasing the compensation to a few railways that now 
have great traffic in mails as well as in express matter and passengers. 
Therefore it is that I was opposed to this provision for a horizontal re- 
duction of 5 per cent. 

I do not know but that I may be willing—I think I shall be willing— 
to put upon this very bill the readjustment proposed by the commission 
which examined the matter so carefully; but I agree with the Senator 
from Delaware that if that is put here it ought to receive many modifi- 
cations. The Senator from Delaware knows very well that under that 
bill the Postmaster-General can add to the compensation 50 per cent., 
in his discretion, for special mail facilities looking to rapid mail service 
on the great trunk lines of the country. By that sliding scale the dis- 
cretion of the Post-Office Department may increase more than a million 
and a half of dollars the compensation paid to the railways from year 
to year. And yet the Senator from Delaware says he regrets that the 
Committee on Appropriations did not bring in an amendment looking 
toa readjustment of this matter. Why, sir, the rules of the Senate per- 
mit the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to offer amendments. 
They have offered an amendment on this subject. The Committee on 
Appropriations did not report this amendment for the very reason that 
they wor not satisfied that the method proposed was a just and fair 
method. 

Mr. President, I will not go into the other details in reference to this 
amendment, but it is sufficient to say that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations believe that there is injustice not only in this 5 percent., butin- 
justice in the proposed reduction of 50 per cent. on the land-grant rail- 
ways; and as for the great question that has been opened up here in 
reference to the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railways, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, when those matters are pending in the courts 
and pending before other committees of this body, did not undertake 
to grapple with it. That is all there is in this amendment. 

But I rose chiefly to give my reasons why I object to the horizontal 
reduction of 5 per cent. of existing rates, because of the injustice it will 
do to those railways which are now struggling for an existence. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I certainly did not design in the 
remarks I made to reflect upon the action of the Committee on Appro- 
priations; but the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] in initiating the 
discussion of this question told us that the matter was considered in 
committee and the subject had been before the committee, and with 
that understanding from the Senator from Kansas I supposed that the 
whole subject had been investigated by the committee, and that they 
had come to the conclusion that this was an improper thing to do. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was before the committee as a matter of course, 
because the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads sent it there by 
an amendment. They sent us an amendment which we were bound to 
consider, and we did consider it as best we could with the time and the 
lights we had before us. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Now, in reference to the increase of compensa- 
tion of some of the roads, I have no doubt that the readjustment which 
has been would result, for the Postmaster-General has so in- 
formed our Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, in the increase 
of compensation to certain but I do not think he meant to convey 
the impression that the larger roads of the country should as a 
thing be increased. On the contrary, the statement is that under the 
provisions of the bill reported by the commission there will be an ag- 
gregate reduction of over $600,000, a saving to the Government of that 
amount. It may be that in that particular bill there would be some 
injustice done to some particular railroad. I do not remember what 
railroads have an increase and what have a diminution of their com- 
pensation, but as a general role I think it may be safely asserted that 
all the railroads under the new arrangement of weight which must take 
place at an early day will be compensated beyond what they ought to 
have, and instead of being $12,000,000 next year, there will bean appro- 
priation of $13,000,000 or $14,000,000 unless there is some readjustment 
of the arrangement made with the railroad companies. It wasin order 
that that might be done that I referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, who considered the amendment which was submitted by the 
Post-Office Committee and saw proper to reject it, and also saw proper 
to reject the provision incorporated in the bill by the House which pro- 
posed a reduction. 

I shall vote against striking out the provision of the House bill, be- 
cause I believe that pinccnlly after the new weighing of the mails, 
many of which will have to be reweighed before long, the railroad com- 
panies will be fully compensatedif the reduction of 5 per cent. is taken 
off. Therefore I shall vote against the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I will state in behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads that they reported favorably a bill 
adjusting the compensation of railroads for carrying the mail. They 
also submitted the same measure as an amendment to the Post-Office 
appropriation bill. Since that time the committee has received what 
may be new light on the subject, and we do not feel like pushing it as 
an amendment on the postal appropriation bill until we have more thor- 
oughly examined the subject. It was thought in the committee that it 

better be taken up as an independent bill. It is a very important 
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measure, and may increase the compensation in some cases and decrease 
it in others. It was thought at the time it was prepared that it would 
decrease the tecompensation a million dollars. Sincethen some 
doubt has been expressed, and the committee desires further time to 
make a more exhaustive examination of the subject before submitting 
it as an amendment to the appropriation bill or advocating its passage 
as a separate measure. 

I say this to relieve the Appropriations Committee, who are not at 
all at fault in the matter, and who have refrained from submitting the 
amendment at the request of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I understood the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
sox] to say that at the present rate of compensation as continued the 
payment is too much in some cases. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; the Senator should not understand me to 
say that. I said thatit might beso. I donot knowof any case where 
it isso. I know of several cases where the existing allowance is not 
enough. 

Mr VAN WYCK. I. thought tHe Senator said that in some cases 
it was too much. . 

Mr. ALLISON. I expressly refrained from expressing that opinion, 
because it would not be founded on facts. I do not know of any in- 
stance where railyvays are receiving more than they are fairly entitled 
to, but I do know instances where they claim that they are not receiy- 
ing enough. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ifitsuits the Senator to name them, he can doso. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall have no special enjoyment in doing that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the provisions of this bill as sent to 
us from the House of Representatives embody two very distinct and 
widely different propositions. One is a general reduction of 5 per cent. 
from the compensation paid for carrying the mails on existing railroad 
routes, and the other relates entirely to the land-grant railways. Ido 
not see how the two subjects can be properly considered together. I 
am not satisfied that the House made a mistake in either proposition, 
but it might have made a mistake in regard to one proposition without 
at all making a mistake in the other. I will therefore ask a division 
of this question, down to the ninety-second line, the word “‘ provided,” 
so that the question may be taken separately on the first proposition 
of reducing the rate of compensation 5 per cent, and then afterward 
taken on the other proposition in reference to the land-grant railroads. 

If the land-grant railways are under this obligation by contract with 
the Government of the United States to carry the mails at this price, 
it is time that we had begun to enforce the contract against them. 

Mr. ALLISON. The contract which the land-grant railroads made 
with the Government was that they would transport the mails at rates 
to be fixed by Con; 

Mr. MORGAN. Very 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock has arrived, 
and it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the un- 
finished business of yesterday, being the bill (S. 1372) to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate continue the consideration of 
the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the Post-Office appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Post-Office appropriation bill 
is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORGAN. The contract with the land-grant railroads is sub- 
stantially, in every case I believe, that they should transport the mails 
at a ratesas might be agreed upon between them and the Postmaster- 
General. 

Mr. PLUMB. No; I think the provision was common to all of them 
that they should rt the mails at such price as mien be fixed by 
Congress, but that until that price was fixed by Congress the Postmaster- 
General might fix it. That, I think, is it. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the same statement I was about to make, 
but the Senator has inverted it. At all events Congress has theright 
reserved in the grant to these companies to fix the compensation for the 
transportation of mails and other public service they may render the 
Government of the United States. I do not wish to fix an improper 
and unjust compensation to those companies. At the same time it was 
a part of the understanding when they got their land grants that they 
would return to the United States in this character of service some ad- 
vantage because of the large amount of property that we conferred upon 
them in order to enable them to build their roads. 

The people of the United States are not satisfied with the existing re- 
lations between the land-grant roads and the Government. They seem 
to feel very earnestly that there is a necessity for some legislation that 
will rectify at least the carelessness and neglect of Congress in protect- 
ing the rightsof the Government against these corporations. Without 
declaring that I am very heartily in sympathy with any movement tore- 
strict the railroad corporations severely in consequence of their conduct, 
because I appreciate the fact that they have done a great deal for this coun- 
try in opening it upand in increasing the value of the public lands, still it 
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istime that Congress had taken into consideration the question and had 
settled the question whether there is anything due from these railroad 
land-grant companies in consideration of the great grants that they have 
received from the Government. 

I think these matters ought to be considered separately. Ishould like 
very much to hear from the Committee on Appropriations or the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post Roads the reasons why the House has 
made a mistake, if it has made a mistake, in the reduction of the com- 
pensation of these railways as is provided in the bill which they have 
sent to the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. The committee dealt with this clause not on the basis 
of any mistake the House had made, but upon the basis of the fairness 
of the proposition, and more particularly upon the question of the pro- 
priety of the Appropriations Committee entering upon this question, 
while it was a question which had many elements in it which might 
properly, and more properly, be considered by other committees. 

In the first place it-is true, as the Senator from Alabama has said, 
that the people of the United States may be well considered to have de- 
rived some benefit themselves from the grants which have been made 
to these railroads, and the Government does derive it now, because the 
law imposes on these railroads the duty of carrying the mails at 20 per 
cent. less than is charged by other roads. Now the proposition is to 
reduce that to 50 per cent. of what other railroads aré paid. When it 
came to that, the committee thought on the whole that while that was 
going too deep, considering all the railroads, it would be doing very 
gross injustice to some of them, possibly not more than justice to some 
others; but if the statements which have been made in to the 
cost of this transportation are true as made before the committee the 
price proposed by the House bill will not more than cover the cost of 
transportation, and in some cases probably not that. Here is a state- 
ment made by the vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
road, a land-grant road: 

On route No. 27005, for instance, a new line of 40-foot postal cars was recently 
ordered of Berea Department, for which we receive $25 per mile of road per year, 


or on the is of $13 working days equals 8 cents per day for a line of cars each 
way one mile, or an av rate percar mileofdcents. This is the revenue for 
hauling the two-thirds additional length. Our total earnings per car mile in 


nger trains are 28 cents on basis of 1882 figures, To equalize the revenue 
or the additional car length in postal cars we should receive 18 cents per mile 
or say $125 per mile of road per year, instead of $25. Thecompensation received 
for hauling the additional two-thirds car length is only about one-half the actual 
cost of transportation. 
The word “cost,” where used above, means simply the working expenses of 
the company. The actual cost is much greater, being made up of the working 
expenses and interest on the money borrowed and invested in the road. 


Of courseif that is truae—and the statement is made for publication and 
is published by a responsible party and itemized in such a way as to be 
easily detected if it were not true—it would be manifestly unjust to re- 
duce the compensation in that case certainly; and yet that is a land-grant 
road and one of the longest of the land-grant roads. It received a very 
small land grant; I think for five hundred or six hundred miles of road 
it only received about 300,000acresof land. There are other cases which 
are worse than that. There are cases, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck] said a few moments ago, where the railroads are struggling 
with bankruptcy. They are hard pushed to make both ends meet, and 
sometimes they do not. ‘To take away from them one-half the existing 
compensation or any considerable proportion of it would make the dif- 
ference perhaps between solvency and bankruptcy, or the hope of solv- 
ency and actual and immediate bankruptcy. 

This question ought to be dealt with by itself. Congress ought to 
establish its relations with these different railroads on the basis of what 
they actually received, not upon the fact simply that they have re- 
ceived a land grant without reference to the amount they have received. 
Some of them received ample grants; others received next to nothing; 
the lands were taken up before the roads were built, before the lines 
were laid out; and so while they are land-grant roads they have to carry 
all the public stores of different kinds of the United States for 80 per 
cent. what they charge other parties, and now if they are to be required 
to carry the mails for 50 per cent. less, as between the two the operation 
of the law would be very unjust. 

But it isa large question. It isa question, as I said before, that 
ought not to be dealt with piecemeal; it ought not to be dealt with by 
the Appropriations Committee but by some committee under 
the rulesof this body with dealing with questions of that kind, in order 
that the entire history of these grants may be traced and the value of 
them to the different railroads in such a way as that, when legislation 
is had, it may result in an equitable distribution of the burdens in ac- 
cordance with the benefits the companies have received. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Alabama asks that 
the question on striking out this paragraph be divided. The Chair has 
some doubt whether it is capable, in the form in which it stands, of 
division. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to inquire of the Chair whether the mode 
of accomplishing that would not be simply to move to strike out the 
pas of the clause that he wants tried first, as a way of perfecting it, 

ore the question on striking out the whole is put? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule provides that when a ques- 


tion under debate is capable of division, containing more than one propo- 
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sition, it may be divided on the demand of any Senator, except a mo- 
tion to strike out and insert. The Chair is in some doubt whether this 
does in a technical sense contain two propositions, but he is inclined to 
think that it does insuch a way thatit can be divided. The Chair there- 
fore, pursuant to the demand of the Senator from Alabama, will put 
the question onstriking out from line 80 to the word ‘‘ provided,’’ in line 
92. Is the Senate ready for the question on striking out the lines named 
by the Chair from 80 to the word ‘‘ provided,’ in line 92, which will be 
read ? 

The CHIEF CLERK. The first part of the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is to strike out the following words; 

The Postmaster-General is hereby authorized and directed to readjust the 
compensation to be paid from and after the lst day of July, 1884, for transpor- 
tation of mails on railroad routes, by reducing the compensation to all railroad 
companies for the transportation of NS ap cent. per annum from 
rates for the transportation of mails, on the basis of the av e weight, fixed 
and allowed by the first section of an act entitled “* An act ing appropria- 


tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1879, and for other purposes,” approved June 17, 1878. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on striking 
out the residue of the paragraph. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The second division of the amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations is to strike out, beginning with the word 
it ` EE A . 

provided,” in line 92, as follows: 

Provided, however, That all railroad companies whose railroads were con- 
structed in whole or in by a land grant made by Congress on the condition 
that the mails should transported over their roads, hy sede at such 
price as Con: should by law direct, or on the condition that such railroad 
should be subject to such regulations as Congress might impose restricting the 
chai of Government transportation, or whose railroads were constructed, in 
whole or in part, by subsidies in bonds and Jands granted and issued by the 
United States under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, 
onid and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862, and act amendatory 
thereof, shall receive only 50 per cent. of the compensation authorized by this 
act to be paid tothe other railroad com 
and the above-entitled act approved July 1, 1862, and the sixth section thereof, 
and the act amendatory of said act, approved July 2, 1864, are hereby amended 
to conform to the foregoing provision fixing the rate of compensation to be 

id to railroad com ies whose railroads were so constructed, in whole or 
n part, by subsidies in bonds and lands, under the provisions of said acts, for 
the transportation of the mails, and said acts, and each of them, shal! be held to 
be alte: and amended accordingly; and the foregoing provisions, and each of 
them, shall be subject to amendment as in the opinion of Congress shall be just 
and required by the public welfare; but no right now existing in favor of the 
United States in relation to said railroads, or either of them, or in relation to 
said grants, or either of them, sil! be deemed impaired or waived by this act 
or any provision thereof. 


Mr. MORGAN. This second part of the paragraph creates no neces- 
sity for new legislation, I believe, and does not fall within the rules of 
the Senate, which prohibit us from considering matters of new legisla- 
tion upon bills of appropriation. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] has stated that already the 
reductions are 20 per cent. in respect to the land-grant roads below 
those that have received no land grants. That appears to be a pretty 
broad margin, and I am not prepared to say that it is not a sufficient 
margin. That Senator has also advanced some strong reasons in aid 
of the proposition that there should be some adjustment between these 
different land-grant railroadsin proportion to what they have received, 
the value of the grants from the Government of the United States; 
but it seems to me that unless we commence we shall never get any 
adjustment; we shall never get any additional reduction below the 
20 per cent. now taken off the land-grant railroads, which in itself, 
of course, is as unjust as a reduction of 50 per cent. would be; not to 
the same extent, but of the same nature. I think we had better go 
on and try this experiment at least for one fiscal year, and see whether 
these roads can stand it. Some of them, I am very sure, can stand it. 

I have not looked carefully to see what amount of land grants the 
different roads have received; but I think that it would be very well 
inasmuch asthe House demand it that we should make this experi- 
ment for at least one fiscal year. We are not likely to injure the mail 
service by it, and if we find that we have done a serious injustice to 
any companies we can compensate them in a deficiency bill or in some 
way. But the movement is in the right direction and seems to be de- 
manded by the popular representatives of the country, the House of 
Representatives, who may be supposed to look over this question with 
a full consideration for the interests of the people. I shall, therefore, 
vote against striking out the proposition, because I think that we ought 
to make the experiment and see whether ornot weare going to cripple 
the mail service or whether we are going to arrive at something like 
justice in balancing up the accounts between the land-grant railroads 
and the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
striking out the residue of the paragraph referred to. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 128, to increase the ap- 

ropriation ‘‘for railway post-office car service’’ from $1,600,000 to 
1,625,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


nies for corresponding postal services; 
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The next amendment was, after line 128, to insert: 
For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines, $185,000. 


Mr. MORGAN. I would like to have that explained. I want to 
know what are ‘‘ necessary and special facilities on trunk lines.” 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘This appropriation is the same that was contained in 
the last appropriation bill. The bill for 1883 contained an appropria- 
tion of $600,000 for this purpose, with a design of increasing the speed 
by which the mails were carried between certain important points 
which were in the minds of the committee and were discussed with 
the Postmaster-General. The Postmaster-General, having $600,000, 
was only able to expend $185,000 of it to his satisfaction; that is to say, 
he could not obtain all the service that he thoughtought to be had. He 
therefore expended $185,000. The next year, that is, for 1884, the pres- 
ent year, Congress appropriated $185,000; and that is being expended as 


follows: 
R P Amount 
Route. Railroad company. T | paid. 
Miles. 

New York and Springfield... Ne York 3 ted Haven 136 | $17,647 06 
an o; 

The 4.35 a. m. train......... «| New York Central and 142 | 25,000 00 
Hudson River. 

Philadelphia to Baltimore.......| Philadelphia, Wilmington 96 | 20,000 00 
and Baltimore. 

Bay View to Quantico.............. Baltimore and Potomac..... 80 | 21,900 00 

Quantico to Richmond. «| Richmond, Fredericks- §2 | 17,419 26 
burg and Potomac, 

Richmond to Petersburg..........| Richmondand Petersburg 23 4.197 50 

Petersburg to Weldon.............., Petersburg. ....nsnsseserrernersesse 64 | 11,680 00 

Weldon to Wilmington.. ......... Wilmington and Weldon... 162 | 29,565 00 

Wilmington to Florence..........| Wilmington, Columbia 110 | 20,075 00 
and Augusta. 

Florence to Charleston Junc- | Northeastern Railroad, of 95 | 17,337 50 

tion. South Carolina. 

Florence to Columbia.............. Wilmington, Columbia 300 00 

and Augusta. 
Total expended.......... 


Amount unexpended ..... 


All of which, except the first two items, amounting to $42,647.06, 


were expended on the line from Philadelphia to the city of Augusta, 
Ga., what is called the Florida line. In justification of that very ur- 
gent and earnest recommendations were made to the committee by the 
Postmaster-General, by the superintendent of the railway mail serv- 
ice, and by the persons representing the various interests of this line 
of roads from one end to the other, that they had adjusted their busi- 
ness to this fast mail, that there was not enough business on the line of 
the road to justify speed unless the Government paid this extra com- 
pensation, and that if it was taken off now it would require a readjust- 
ment of all the business relations of the cities south of us, Richmond, 
Weldon, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, and so on to 
Jacksonville, ina way that would be very disastrous. Yielding to these 
representations, the committee inserted this amount, believing on the 
whole that it was justified, and that it was answering the main purpose 
of the establishment of mails, the convenience of the people and the 
convenience of business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I understand from the Senator from Kansas 
that the object of this appropriation is to give a fast mail to as far 
south as Augusta, Ga.? 

aac PLUMB. That makes connection with the fast mail to Jack- 
sonville. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wanted merely to understand and have a record 
of what the purpose of it was, for a wide stretch is given in the language 
of the act to the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. CALL. I have only to say that that expedites the mail to Pen- 
sacola and all the Southern points, and also to Cuba. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the question is put I desire to call the at- 
tentjon of the Senator from Delaware to a case where it seems thecom- 

tion is not regarded as sufficient, to wit, the railway postal serv- 
ice extending from New York on the coast line to the South. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My opinion in reference to these fast mail lines 
is that the railroad companies are better provided for than the public. 
I have been over those lines. The trains do run at good speed and it 
is very convenient to ride upon them; there is no question about that; 
but the fast service has to be paid for by the public, a large majority of 
whom never ride upon the fast lines. 

So far as the coast line is concerned, I have no doubt that it is as 
worthy to receive this kind of bounty as any railroad in the country, 
and that it accommodates as many people, but I doubt very much the 
propriety of it. Almostall the railroads throughout the country go with 
suflicient speed tocarry the mails. It may be true thata man in Charles- 
ton would receive his mail three or four hours, perhaps six hours, sooner 
than he would do if there was no fast mail; but we can not afford to 
subsidize every line inthe country. It is only certain portions of the 
country that can be accommodated by these fast lines. I haveseen some 
account of the fast line to Chicago, and I have read in the Chicago papers 
that the people of that city are not benefited; that the arrivals there 
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of the train are after business hours, and the people do not receive their 
mails in time for that particular day. 

I doubt very much whether an expenditure of this kind is a proper 
one. I certainly have a very kindly feeling toward this Southern line, 
because I have traveled over it and I have seen the destitute country 
through which it passes. The local trade there can not sustain a fast 
mail, I presume, without some aid, and it is an accommodation to the 
people in that section of the country to a certain extent, and especially 
to those who ride upon the railroad. I am satisfied that I should like 
to ride upon that fast line much better than I would upona slow train, 
but the question is whether the Government of the United States should 
pay for the convenience and accommodation of those of us who see 
proper occasionally to ride over the line. 

I did not intend to say anything in reference to this matter, and 
would not have done so except that my attention was called to it by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ordinarily I would not vote for a bill that made 
discriminations between different sections of the country unless there 
was some real public necessity for it, but I can see that those parts of 
our country which are distant from the capital and distant from the 
great commercial marts ought to have the advantage of fast mails in 
order that their business communications and other information may 
be rapidly conveyed tothem. The mere fact of their being distant, 
and of their not having sufficient conveniences through that country 
for the distribution of mails and telegraphic information rapidly, would 
seem to indicate that there should be some advantage given to them, 

at least that they should be supplied more promptly, more rapidly, 
with information than the persons who live near the great centers, and 
who therefore have not the same occasion for this assistance that the 

ple at remoter places have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in 
line 132, to increase the appropriation ‘‘for inland transportation by 
steamboat routes ” from $600,000 to $625,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. I notice that in a former part of the bill the sum of 
$12,750,000 is appropriated for the transportation of mails on railways. 
That is right; but the disproportion between that sum and $625,000 
for the transportation of mails on rivers is certainly very great, and I 
think is very unjust. We are spending an average of something like 
$10,000,000 a year in the improvement of our rivers and harbors, about 
one-half of which goes to the improvement of the navigation of the riv- 
ers. That expenditure is said to be justified because it aids the com- 
merce of the country, the commercial convenience of the country in the 
transportation of crops, &c., and if justified at all it must be upon that 
ground. But the steamboats running upon the differentimproved nav- 
igable waters are also very valuable vehicles for the conveyance of the 
mails to the people, and this provision is not by any means commen- 
surate with the importance of the subject. I will move to strike out 
‘* $625,000’? and to insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ $1,000,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks such an amend- 
ment under the rules is not in order unless it is reported from a stand- 
ing or select committee or unless it is in pursuance of estimates. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to make a statement which I think will be 
satisfactory to the Senator from Alabama about this matter. I have 
here a letter showing the entire amount estimated for, and the com- 
mittee would cheerfully have inserted any amount that was estimated 
for, being fully alive to the importance of this service; but I think the 
extract from the letter of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General will 
sae that the amount proposed by the committee is enough. 

e says: 

The amount for inland transportation by steamboat routes, namely, $600,000, 


should be in to $625,000, as recommended by my predecessor on 4 
and 5 of his report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883. The amount paid on 


steamboat service performed during the six months ended December 
was $302,592.95. 

The number of contractors is one hundred and eleven. 

The service has since been reduced so that the annual rate of expenditure 
March 22, 1884, was $587,990. Add tothis the sum of $9,276, that will be necessary 
on theo: ing of navigation on the northern lakes, and it will make the annual 
rate of expenditure on June 30, 1884, $597,266. It is therefore certain that the 
expenditure for the current fiscal year will nearly equal if it does not 
the appropriation. 

Contracts on a number of routes will expire on June 30, and will have to be 
relet. A number of contracts were a , ultimo, for service from 
July 1, 1884, at an av increased cost of 5.54 cent. over present rates 
($88,747), which will be $4,917; the estimated additional cost of reletting other 
routes and biol ekg ad new service that will be necessary July 1, 1884, is $20,848; 
rate of expenditure June 30, $597,266; estimated annual rate of expenditure 
July 1, 1884, $623,031. 


So that it will be seen we have given not only the full amount of the 
estimate, but that the estimate itself was based upon a careful overhaul- 
ing of the entire service as now existing and its probable future needs. 

So far as I am concerned I have no objection to making the sum 
larger, because I am satisfied that the Department will not expend it if 
it should not be necessary. It is, as the Senator from Alabama says, & 
very important service, and because it is an important service and be- 
cause it is a service which cannot be otherwise supplied, and which if 
left eff will leave the people along the lines of these various steamboats 


entirely without mail service, the committee put it up beyond the esti- 
mate. : 


Mr. MORGAN. I find that under the rules which have been quoted 
by the Chair I shall not be able to increase this appropriation, and the 
fault, if there is any, in connection with this matter lies with the Post- 
Office Department in not making a proper estimate for this service. 

I am aware of the fact that there is a prejudice in the Post-Office De- 
partment against river mail service, and very much to the detriment of 
the people of the Southern States especially. I suppose that those 
officers do not understand the difference between the rivers which 
empty through the Atlantic coast and those that empty into the Gulf. 
The lower waters of the Alabama and the Mississippi and various other 
rivers that run into the Gulf of Mexico are very much embarrassed hy 
immense swamps extending on either side of the river. The riversare 
very crooked, and persons going to reside in those swamps to cultivate 
the land, for convenience as well as for health, find it necessary that 
they should reside mainly upon the banks of the rivers. In many cases 
the lands recede from the shores of the rivers back toward the hills, 
and those large estuaries, which were formerly arms of the sea, have been 
filled up by deposit from centuries of accretion and are very difficult of 
access from the hill country. 
` I have called this matter to the attention of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment forthe lastfour years. I have been trying to get a mail established 
on the Alabama River. Steamboats run from Mobile to Montgomery 
on the Alabama River with almost exactly the same certainty that the 
railway trains run, and have been doing so for fifty years past. The 
Alabama River is a very tortuous stream, and from its confluence with 
the Tombigbee River to the seacoast the swamps broaden out and are 
almost inaccessible at certain stages of high water by mail-carriers or 
by any means except by steamboats. The lands are very fertile; the 
population is comparatively dense. It is a very enlightened popula- 
tion, using a great deal of reading matter and having a great deal of 
correspondence. 

The steamboats that go into Mobile and leave that port for the upper 
river on every trip carry an average of 1,500 letters for distribution at 
the different landings, and of course they return with about an equal 
amount from the upper waters of the river. The steamboat captains 
are prohibited by law from receiving this mail matter on their boats, 
as I think absolutely, because the rivers are declared post-routes by the 
general statutes of the United States. Nevertheless they do receive let- 
ters in stamped envelopes. It makes no difference what may be the emer- 

ncy or the difficulty of getting stamped envelopes on the Alabama 

iver, no matter how many postage-stamps a person may have, he can 
not send a letter unless he happens to be able to get hold of the particu- 
lar kind of stamp that the Government prescribes in its statutes, You 
must have a stamped envelope; otherwise” you can not put a letter 
upon one of those steamboats either to go out of Mobile to the home of 
the planter or to go from his home to the city. After the 1,500 letters 
are carried to Mobile the shipmasters have to pay the expense of hav- 
ing them carried to the post-office for distribution. Of course they get 
no revenue or pay whatsoever for this very important service. 

The river is crossed at various places by post-routes. The mails are 
carried on horseback in some cases and in others in buggies, wagons, 
&c., but the river is so very crooked and the swamps are so broad that 
it is very difficult to get to the post-offices. There might be a post- 
office right opposite a man’s residence where there is no ferry across the 
river. It may cost him fifteen miles of travel and his ferriage besides 
to get across the river to that post-office. A steamboat coming along 
and landing at his wharf or landing could deliver him his mail matter, 
whether letters, papers, periodicals, or whatever it might be, very con- 
veniently to the Government. But under the administration of the 
law as it is carried on in the Post-Office Department that matter is not 
only not attended to but willfully and obstinately refused. 

The other day I sent to the Post-Office Department a petition signed 
by more than five hundred of the citizens living along the banks of the 
Alabama River, who begged the Postmaster-General that he would estab- 
lish a mail-route on the Alabama River. There has been a mail-route 
there since I was a boy until the last six or seven years, but some subor- 
dinate man in the Post-Office Department has got at cross-points with 
some steamboat river captains, and the consequence is that the le of 
that whole section of country are deprived of these mail facilities and 
no mail is allowed to run on the Alabama River. 

Now, look at the other points in the case. The Alabama and the 
Tombigbee flow together about one hundred and twenty miles above 
Mobile by the line of the water courses. Theysend out regularly mails 
from Mobile up the Tombigbee as far up as Columbus, in Mississippi. 
A r line of mail communication is kept up on the pr iawn 
River, and yet the larger river, much the more important one, from 
Mobile to Montgomery, Ala., the capital of the State, is denied a mail 
entirely. Five hundred people petition the Postmaster-General begging 
him that he will establish a mail there; we vote all the money that 
sr Department requires, and yet we can not get a mail upon that 

ver. 

I have felt it to be my duty to make this statement before the Senate 
of the United States in the hope that the Postmaster-General or the Sec- 
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ond Assistant Postmaster-General may divert his attention sufficiently 
long from the manipulation of political conventions, in my State at least, 
to read over the petition of those five hundred people which I am satis- 
fied has never been unrolled in that office. All the letters that you can 
write, all the remonstrances that you can utter, have no effect what- 
ever upon those officers. I declare in the presence of the Senate of the 
United States that I belié¢ve the Post-Office Department of this Govern- 
ment is more abused by its being used simply as political machinery 
than any ent of the Government ever was since the foundation 
of the United States Constitution. à 

I suppose it is beyond my power by an amendment of this bill in any 
way to get the redress which we seek and which we ought to have at 
the hands of the Postmaster-General. I-suppose that he is out of the 
reach of the power of legislation, unless the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads will repétt a bill which we can enact into a law by 
which he would be compelled to establish mail-routes and have the 
mails conveyed upon steamboats that run on the principal rivers in the 
Southern States. I thought perhaps that by an amendment of this bill 
I might in some way or other require him to make an equitable dis- 
tribution of this money among the different great water courses in this 
country, but I have taxed what little of ingenuity I to see if I 
could get in reach of some proposition that would control him. He 
seems to be entirely beyond the confrol of Congress. There was never 
such discretionary power conferred upon any Department of this Gov- 
ernment since its foundation as is conferred, and I suppose necessarily, 
upon the Post-Office Department, but itseems tome thatthe very breadth 
of that discretion, the necessity Congress is under to grant this great 
discretionary power to the Post-Office Department, ought to stimulate 
them to honesty, to impartiality, to fidelity, and to equity in the dis- 
tribution of the great amount of money that we place under their con- 
trol. As it is it is denied arbitrarily to sections that deserve it, that 
need it, that make their contributions to the Post-Office Department 
regularly, and we are here without any remedy whatsoever. 

Something was said this morning about the Post-Office Committee in 
connection with this bill. I have been trying to recall to my-recol- 
lection whether since I have been here the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads had offered any important amendment to the postal 
laws, and I have failed to recall it. The old system under which we 
were trundling along seven or eight years ago remains precisely as it 
was then. 

Now, would it not be quite convenient that you should put a free 
delivery and a mail carrier upon the steamboat, who might deliver let- 
ters along the Alabama River precisely as they are delivered here in 
the city of Washington, at the place of business or the place of resi- 
dence, as it might be, of the party to whom they were addressed ? 
Those people are paying postage upon 1,500 letters every steamboat that 
goes in and out of Mobile, and yet they “have no mail, and if they 
chance to send a letter in an ordinary envelope with an ordinary post- 
age-stamp upon it they are liable to prosecution in the Federal courts, 
and to a fine of $50 for presuming thus to put a letter upon a steam- 
boat to be carried to Mobile, because that is a postal route. 

I hope that something may be done. I hope that the Post-Office 
Committee during the present session of the Senate will take this sub- 
ject into hand, and will require of the Postmaster-General that he 
shall make some use of convenience and postal service on those 
rivers, the navigation of which we are spending $10,000,000 a year to 
improve. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. Lyman, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
is the last one on earth to be accused of devoting his time to politics. 
But I did not get up to defend the Post-Office Department. I wanted 
to thank the Senator from Alabama for his liberality. He desires to 
increase the inland steamboat service, where now the provision is $625, - 
000. I hope the Senator will remember, when there is under consider- 
tion another bill in a few days from this time, that thesum appropriated 
here for the steamboat inland service is over $300,000 more than the 
Post-Office Department under law pays for the transportation of all 
the United States mails over the whole world in steamships and sailing 
vessels. Last year they paid only $239,000 for all that service. * 

This service isdone by contract. This service amounts on the aver- 
age to 57 cents a mile, and the service across the ocean last year did not 
amount to 7 cents a mile. The service from Philadelphia to Queens- 
town is only 3 cents a mile. The service on the Pacific mail steamers 
was only 7 cents a mile. This is done by contract with these inland 
steamers, and no contract is made at all for any foreign service, but un- 
der the law you seize a steamship and hold her to her wharf until the 
post-office bag is ready for delivery, and then let her sail without pas- 

and with her mail and pay at the rate of about 1 cent a letter. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Maine is repeating in very much 
better style than I could have done or than I did originally in propound- 
ing the same argument two years before he came to the Senate, when 
upon a Post-Office appropriation bill I moved an amendment that we 
should extend the postal service of the United States on the high seas, 
and that we should enter into a contract with American steamers for 
the transportation of mails to foreign countries upon such routes as the 
Postmaster-General or Congress t designate. So I am heartily in 
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accord with the Senator upon that subject, and when he comes to find 
me voting upon questions of that kind he will find that I am quite as 
liberal as he is. 

Ido not know Mr. Lyman. The Senator calls his name. I do not 
know the gentleman. I can not agree with him, however, that the 
cause of politics, party politicsand petty politics, is not found constantly 
at work in the Post-Office Department to contro] not merely the ap- 
pointment of the officers who are to discharge the duties of the postal 
service, but also asI believe to discriminate against communities which 
are not in accord with the present administration. 

Mr. PLUMB. My friend from Alabama knows that I always listen 
to him with a great deal of pleasure and a great deal of respect. Ihave 
known him as a liberal man in regard to appropriations and in regard 
to every other subject of legislation so long as I have known him on 
this floor. I think he has said about the Post-Office Department not 
only what is not justified, but what he will not justify himself in hay- 
ing said when he con.cs to know the Department better or when he 
comes to reflect further upon the statement which he has made. 

I realize the force of what he has said about the importance of this 
inland steamboat service. Not only do I not challenge his statement 
of fact, but I agree with him. I have no doubt he hasstated the entire 
truth in regard to the lack of service in the section of country which he 
so well represents and which he is entitled to speak for. The commit- 
tee took an enlarged view of that, as we believe, in giving to the Post- 
Office Department all they asked for, increasing the amount above that 
named in the bill as it came from the House. If I were authorized 
now to go to the point named by the Senator from Alabama I would do 
it. I would not, however, do that if I had the same opinion of the 
Post-Office Department which he himself expresses, but I would vote 
to give them $1,000,000 on his motion if I could do so, believing that 
the money would be properly spent, and with the sole end and aim of 
the advancement of the public interests with reference to carrying the 
mails, and not with reference to the advancement of the political fort- 
unes of any party or any individual. 

I believe it can be said, truthfully in regard to the Post-Office De- 
partment that so far as it is possible to eliminate politics from it, that 
is to say, with reference to anything which affects the security, the ce- 
lerity, the value of the postal service to the people of the United States, 
that Department has carried on the service; and while I regret that the 
Senator from Alabama has now so poor an opinion of it, I think he will 
sometime have a better one and on better knowledge than he is pos- 
sessed of to-day. 

I am now authorized by the Committee on Appropriations, in re- 
sponse to what the Senator from Alabama has said, to move to insert, 
after the word ‘‘ hundred,” in line 132, the words ‘‘and fifty,” so as to 
make the amount $650,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion of the committee? 

Mr. PLUMB. By direction of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair will receiveit then. The 

: Benator from Kansas, from the Committee on Appropriations, moves to 
amend the amendment by striking out, in line 132, the words ‘‘and 
twenty-five ’’ and inserting the words ‘‘and fifty,’’ so as to read, if 
amended: 

For inland transportation by steamboat routes, $650,000. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. * I do not know if the motion will be exactly in 
order, but after the statement made by the Senator from Alabama I 
move to add to the clause— 

Twenty thousand dollars of which shall be applied to carrying the mails on 
the Alabama River. 

After the statement made here by a Senator and a petition of five 
hundred citizens residing there who can not get mail accommodations, 
I think that Congress should interfere and make the appropriation 
specifically for that point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment to insert the words ‘‘and fifty,” after the word ‘“‘hun- 
dred,” in line 132, after which the Chair will consider the amendment 
indicated by the Senator from Delaware. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Upon reflection I shall not offer my amend- 
ment. The suggestion is made that under the increased appropriation, 
perhaps that service will be put on without it. 

Mr. FRYE. Of course that will be done, for the amendment was 
made at the suggestion of the speech of the Senator from Alabama. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 133, before the word “ mill- 
ion,” to strike out ‘‘ four’’ and insert ‘‘ five;’’ so as to read: 

For inland transportation by star-routes, $5,600,000. 
And to strike out after “ dollars,”’ in line 154, the following words: 
Together with the further sum of $1,000,000, which is hereby reappropriated, 


Is that in pursuance of the direc- 
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out of any unexpended balance of the appropriation for the postal service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 


Mr. PLUMB. Senators will observe by reading the entire paragraph 
that the appropriation is exactly the same, except that the House trans- 
ferred a fund which they assumed to exist. I have a letter from the 
Sixth Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office Department stating 
that there is no such fund, and consequently the paragraph as it came 
from the House will be totally ineffective. I ask that the letter may 
go into the RECORD without being read. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be printed in the 
RECORD if there be no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. 0., April 11, 1884. 

Sır: In your letter of the 19th ultimo you invite my attention to a clause in 
House bill 5459, making appropriations for the postal service for the year ending 
June 30,1855, which reads as follows: `“ For inland ven ogee by star-routes, 
$4,600,000, together with the further sum of $1,000,000, which is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any unexpended balance of the appropriation for the postal service 
for the fiscal year ended June 30,1883.” And you ask, “If this bill becomes a 
law will the appropriation thereby made be sufficient to maintain star service 
costing $5,600,000 per annum and to pay therefor without applying to Congress 
to make good by a deficiency appropriation of $1,000,000, or any part thereof.” 
In reply 1 have to say that I presume the clause was framed under the impres- 
sion that the amounts appropriated for the postal service remain available for 
two years after the close of the fiscal oe for which they are made. Such isthe 
practice in dealing with the general asury fund as the surplus in the Treas- 
ury permits of it. But the postal revenues are rarely in excess of the expendi- 
tures, 

There was a surplus for the fiscal years 1882 and 1883, while this year there is 
a deficiency in excess of Such surplus, This deficiency can only be supplied in 
two ways, by using the surplus of previous years or by drawing upon the gen- 
eral Treasury funds under section 2 of the act of March 3, 1883 (Statutes, volume 
22, page 455). The better practice would seem to be to first exhaust the surplus 
postal revenues, and this course seems to be contemplated in the opening para- 
graph of the acts making appropriations for the postal service, which reads: 
“Taat the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropriated for the serv- 
ice of the Post-Office Department * * + outofany money inthe Treasury aris- 
ing from the revenues of said Department in conformity to the act of July 2 
1836." It will be observed that the phrase ‘ not otherwise appropriated,” found 
in all acts making appropriations from the general Treasury fund, does not ap- 
pear in the above paragraph 

After setting apart a sufficient sum to meet existing liabilities for prior years 
the remaining surplus was drawn upon and exhausted to meet expenditures 
for the first quarter of the current year, and the revenues of this year have not 
been sufficient to restore that surplus, and will not be, as drafts must be made on 
the general Treasury to pay for service of the current quarter. 

I presume that it will only be necessary to present this showing to the Senate 
committee to secure such an amendment of the clause er eaacaaty as will sup- 
ply the whole amount of $5,600,000 from the revenues of 1 

Respectfully, 


Hon. H. D, Lyman, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


J. H. ELA, Auditor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was in 
line 138, after the item for inland transportation by star-routes, to add 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That the Postmaster-General may contract under a miscellaneous 
advertisement for the performance of necessary postal service in Alaska for the 
ame year ending June 30, ue, beeing dobbs ni propos therefor by ponie 
tion in a newspaper as requ y the act oi y no newspaper 
published in that Territory. : st 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 
146, to increase the appropriation ‘‘ for railway post-office clerks ” from 
$4,000,000 to $4,300,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask to have a communication from the superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service in regard to that item—which shows 
the precise places where all the clerks are needed which are provided 
for by this additional appropriation—inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be inserted in the RECORD 
if there be no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
Orrick GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1884. 
Str: I have the honor to hand you herewith small book, which will give you 
in detail the additional force that is estimated to be necessary for the present 
fiscal year that the state of the appropriation would not permit being provided. 
Ihave carefully reviewed the same, and find that there are at the present time 
three hundred and sixty-four additional clerks required, of which two hundred 
and seven should be appointed to old lines and one hundred and fifty-seven to 
new service, This estimate does not refer to the appropriation for the next fiscal 
ear, as it is not the practice of this office to call upon division superintendents 
‘or the estimate until after the Fda plicerr is made. Then it is considered in 
detail and distributed to the different sections according to our best judgment. 
The average annual salary paid postal clerks is $994.15, It is ourpractice in esti- 
mating additional men to estimate upon the average salary paid clerks. There 
are now a large number of clerks who are entitled to promotion under the law 
but the a poro praon will not permit it, and I have recently issued a circular 
letter to division superintendents that no more promotions can be made during 
the presens fiscal year. 
Jery respectfully, 
W. B. THOMPSON, General Superintendent, 
Hon. P. B. PLUMB, è 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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Table showing the additional force necessary. 


ree 
nal 


Railway post-office line, 


force. 


Old or new. 
Additio 


FIRST DIVISION. 
real To be consolidated with Bangor and Boston short run, which has 3 clerks, who 
run between pT Malm ana Boston. 
To give double daily service between Fitchburg and South Framingham. 


Two routes; one to run between Duxbury and Cohasset, the other via South 
2 Anapon, 
elper. 


For catcher service between Boston and New York. 
To be extended to Brewster Station. 


To give additional daily service. 
To give double daily service. 
Rutland and Fitchburg. 
White River pinzani and Concord.. 
White River Junction and Springfield. 
n, 


To give 2 men to a set, 
fer clerk, additional, for Eastern, Boston and Maine, New York and New 
England, and Old Colony depots, 
Transfer clerk. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


DO ed te hd ed 


Manchester, N. H.. 

Essex Junction, Vt. 
Greenfield, Mass... 
Ayer Junction 


H 
H 
: 


SECOND DIVISION, 


New York and teat ater 
New York and Dunkirk. 
Albany and New York...... 
Philadelphia and Crisfield...... 
Branch Junction and Pittsburgh. 
Erie and Pittsburgh.............. 
Pittsburgh and Fairchance 
Harrisburg and Baltimore 
Pottsville and Philadelphia 
Dansville and Buffalo. 
Buffalo and Emporium. 
Harrisburg and rtin. 
New York and Point Pleasa: 
Scranton and Northumberland 
Sag Harbor and New York ..... 


p 


PE pe pea kt pt poai ppp pp dd RR BORO RO OD 


Helper. ' 


In summ 
Albany, Kingston and New York. Probable ‘double service. 
Allentown and Harrisburg......... . Do. 
Philadelphia and Lo Eeaach ees K UP 
Bowmansdale and Walnut p poan s 


Auburn and Harrisburg - 


BO bS bO bO aa bO O9 Go Bo Hi ON bo Hi co Ii ont fO ea 


Pittsburgh and Broad Ford.. 
Downington and sor fac sensors 
mune and 


MOEA) RECA On lines that will probably be completed. 
Bethlehem and Philadel p 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City: 
Utica and Richfield.. 

Jersey City, N. J 
Jerse J 


Transfer service New York, Lake Erie and Western. 
hia and Reading. 


service. 
Transfer service Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 
fer service, 


Danville and Spencer's Store.. 
Cumberland and Pittsburgh 
Fayette and Wilmington...... 
Richmond and Huntington.. 
Washington and Richmond,.,.....s.cccccereereessnersecnsnacseeeneeee| soa eeenneees 


Asheville and Pigeon Rive: 
Shaw and Elkins.. 
Grafton and Philip 

Roanoke and Bristo! 


Deh Pe ta tat pt pa afk et Pt ppt 


Atlanta and Birming! 

Dupont and Branford .... 
Florence and Augusta....... 
Saint John’s and 
Meridian and New Orleans... 


pa 
Gruelle and ae 
ro and Corinth ......... ESER ESEE ANNUE EI OENE E IEE ENA ceoweseed 
Lincolnton and Danik Sis 
Montgom and New Orleans... 
Whiting and Repton ............ccccscs00 


Between Astor (new office) and Leesburg. 


S 

A 

= 

a 

HRA 
ee D p a pl pei pet jat 
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lanai aetna easter ok fans 


orce, 
Additio 


pi pei ped þei | force. 


Railway post-office line. 


Old or new. 


Newberry and Laurens ............ 
Columbus and Hamilton, Ga.. 

Lane’s and wn... 
Gainesville and Jefferson... 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


Bowling Green and Memphis... 
Chicago and Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Indianapolis 
Cincinnati and Saint Louis., 
Evansville and Nashville... 
Grafton and Cincinnati ...... 
Indianapolis and Louisville .. 
Michigan City and Indianapolis.. 
Pittsburgh and Chicago... 
Toledo and La Fayette. 
Salamanca and Kent.. 
Indianapolis, Ind .. 
Columbus and © Jorning 
Paulding and Greenville.. 
Fair Oaks and Yeddo 
Carey and De 

Cincinnati and Richmond .. 
Marmont and Terre Haute .. 
Pittsburgh, Sorana and Toledo.. 
Thurston and Redfield 
Dixon and Moores.. sa 
Lebanon and Greensburg. 
Alliance and Niles...... nai 


SIXTH DIVISION, 


Chicago and Iowa City..... 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 


£8 


Q 
a 
bá 
o 


Old | 4 

Old | 2 

Tracy... Old | 4 

Chicago and Saint Louis.. Old |23 

Granger and Shoshone..... Old | 6 
Omaha and Stromsburg......cccecsssorreserereeccerseesensnreneencesens Old | 2]. 

Omaha and Denver isons Old | 12 

Des Moines, Percy, and Albia... Old | 1 

Chicago, Savannah, and Saint Paul Old | 4 


Hailey and Naples............ 
Table Rock and Wymore. 
‘Tracy and Pierre........... 
Neche and Breckenridge 
Bismarck and Saint Paul 
Decatur and Ngee TA 
Albert Lea and Burlington. 

Cedar Rapids and Council Bluffs. 
Minneapolis and Angus.... 
Mason City and Ottumwa ,. menses 
West Liberty and Council Bluffs... 


Des moines and Decatur .... 
Jamestown and Carrin 

le River and Ki 
pee hep Aurora.... 


Diol Nebr......... 
Nokire Bay and Green Ba 
Summit Lakeand Milwaukee . 

Cable and Hudson .. apenace 
Chippewa Falls and Rice Lake. 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien... 
Millbank and Aberdeen.. 


Fonda and Des Moines..., 
Brookings and Watertown. 
Hampton and Belmont.......... 
Superior Junction and na Sopenor E, 
Sanborn and Cooperstown., 
Preston and Greenhill. are 
Crookston and Saint Hilliare... 
Carroll City and Audubon. 
Hastings and Stillwater...... 
Fergus Falls and Naaru: Lake... 
Zumbrota and Rocheste 

Morris and Brown's Vailey 
Grinnell and State Centre... 
Saint Cloudand Hinckley... 
New Sharon and Newton... 


Wakefield and Hartin, 
Kenesaw and Hold 


x 


ef 


SESLESAE 


SEVENTH DIVISION, 


Kansas City and Memphis. 
Texarkana and Houston.. 


Be 


nal 


Bei pi pod cel el aol cl cel eee cee el i DS O el el el eed 


toe eretso te 


Pet De tt pat pak pt ak ft eat pa pe pet ft fat at at pa Jt tft kf ft BD nD ID fe OD a et ba OO Ht DO 


Remarks, 


Additional service connecting with Cincinnati and Nashville (day line). 
One additional clerk to each crew. 
AS cp from Indianapolis end. 
ditional clerk to each he on night line. 
As pe a from Nashville end 
One additional clerk to each crew on day line. 
Additional helper. 
As helper at Indianapolis end. 
To give 2 clerks to a crew on the Crestline and Chicago day run. 
To give 4 clerks to a crew. 
As helper at the Salamanca end. 
Additio~:1 transfer clerk for night trains. 
To be extened to Point Pleasant. 


On extension to Livingston, 
Extension, 


rk give3 men to a crew. 
To run between Minneapolis and haya M. W. Miles transferred; addi- 
tional, February 25, 1884, W. W. Wal 

To give 2 men to a crew on the night oe 

For additional service. 

As helper out of Chicago. 

As helper. 


By reason of extension to Ontario Station. When the “cut-off” from Kansas 
to Oxford is built 1 clerk can be dispensed 


with, 
.| The route will probably be changed to the Ontario and Maysville, and if it is 2 


additional men will be necessary. 
Helpers. 
To be extended to Centreville. 
For establishment of regular railway post-office. 
Helper. 
Will not be necessary if the Chicago, Savanna and McGregor line is established. 
ei on night line, 
uy lace of man recently transferred. 
elper, 
For? men to a car on night line. 
Should be extended to Denver. 
To be extended to Leon. 


Transfer clerk. 
Do. 
Do. 


To have 6 clerks run 
Te bee 6 AE N care 
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Table showing the additional force necessary—Continued. 


Railway post-office line. 


force, 


Additional 


Old or new. 


Hannibal and Denison............. 
Buena Vista and Gunnison... 

Houston and Del Rio......... 
Saint Louis and Atchison.. 
Denver and Ogden ............+ 


Cairo and Texarkarfa...... 


wam! | Present force, 


Rincon and El Paso..... 
Texarkana and Gatesvi 
Camden and Gurden... 


Cape Girardeau and P: 
Jamestown and Burr Oak.. 
Newport aud Batesville. 
Dennison and Taylor..... 
Saint Louis and Texarkana.. 
Dennison and Houston ....... 
Pierce City and Fort Smith.. 
Dalias and Kemp.............-+. » 
Sedalia and Warsaw (duplicate) 
North Springfield and Chadwick .. 
Alamosa and Del Norte........... 
Gunnison and Crested Butte 
Como and Dillon..............« 
Grecley and Stout, Colo 
Leadville and Dillon...... 
Deming and Silver City ..... 
Beaumont and Sabine Pass.. 
Keeleysville and Doniphan... 
Houston and Columbia, Tex... 
Columbus and La Grange, Tex.. 
Guerdon and Camden, Ark (du: 
Trinity and Ochmesneil... 
Mears and Hausman 
Vinita and Tulsa .... 


EIGHTH DIVISION. 


Redding and Sacramento ..... 
Tehama and Davisville ....... 
San Francisco and Santa Cruz .........-.ssesseeseeeeesees 
Lehi Junction (new office) and Tintic (new office). 
Mojave and Needles............-..scseeees 

San Luis Obispo and Los Alamos. 
San Francisco and Sonoma..... 
Portland and Grant's Pass as 


NINTH DIVISION. 


New York and Chicago erred division)........... 
New York and Chicago (middle division). 
New York and Chicago (west division) . 
Detroit and Chicago. .............::00 
Detroit and Gran 
Allegan and Toledo.... 
Lennox and Jackson.. 
East Saginaw and Sebe 
Caseville and Pontiac........ 
Saint Ignace and Marque 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne,and 
Jackson, Mich... 

* Toledo, Ohio .. 
Butlar’s Junction ( 

East Tawas and Au Sable.. 
Lawton and Hartford... 


BeaBaaks 
RH ROM RHR 


bt tO tt et tS BO BO M O O yla O 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 148, to increase the appropriation 
t for mail-messengers’’ from $900,000 to $975,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 152, to increase the appropriation 
“for mail-bags and mail-bag catchers ’’ from $230,000 to $250,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, after line 186, to insert: 

To pey the expenses of delegates to the Universal Postal Union co; 
be held at 


Lisbon, Portugal, on the 1st of October, 1884, $4,500, or so mu 
of as may be necessary, to be expended under the direction of the 


Mr. PLUMB. Ishall not, unless some one calls for it, say anything 
in explanation of this item, but I ask that the letter of the Postmaster- 
General in regard to it be placed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be printed in the 
RECORD, if there be no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


to 
there- 


Post-OFrrice DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1884. 
Sır: I have the honor to inform you that in pursuance of the provisions of 
article 19 of the Paris convention of the Universal Postal Union 
quennial postal congress of plenipotentiaries of the countries and col 


PA AE Pb poah bat tt pak Pa tpt pad pah PS Ga p tH fl Pt pai p kf pt fbf Do a t 


So line may be extended to Vinita, Ind. T. 

‘Too hard for 1 man. 

If extended to El Paso. 

Te kliere J... O from detail and assign Day 
o relieve J. E. Orr from an him to his own line; ry 
transferred additional. Lene 

So as to run four men between Cairo and Pine Bluff. 


Helper. 
Do, 


Additional clerk. 
Do. 


To be extended to Phoenix; increase in distance 38 miles; making 331 miles. 


Transfer clerk. 
Do. 


braced in the Postal Union will assemble at Lisbon, Portugal, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober next, for the purpose of perfecting the system of the union by introducing 
into it such improvements as experience of its practical workings have shown 
be necessary to complete the system. 


tfully ask an 
be expended under 


er-Gen: 
I am, very res ully, your obedient servant, 
Sery roepa W. Q. GRESHAM, Postmaster-General. 
Hon. WıLLIAaĮm B. ALLISON 


Chairman of Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to. À 

The next amendment was to insert as section 2 the following: 

Sec. 2. That if the revenues of the Post-Office Department shall be insuffi- 
cient to meet the appropriations made by this act, a sum equal to such defi- 
ciency of the revenues of said Department is hereby appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply the 
Pepe mn onsen in the revenue of the Post-Office Department forthe year erfd- 

une 30, ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 


1884. 
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The bill was re: to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the question 
will be taken in gross on concurring in the amendments. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. INGALLS. The regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bankruptcy bill, being the special order. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the lar order be announced. 

The SECRETARY. ‘‘A bill (S. 1372) to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States.’’ 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. PLATT. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was not agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. It is necessary to have a short execu- 
tive session. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After 1 hour and 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 193) to provide for printing cer- 
tain documents relating to customs revenues and domestic exports for 
the use of Congress. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2031) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the 

issouri River at or near Sibley, in the State of Missouri; and 

A bill (H. R. 6370) to limit the time within which prosecutions may 
ve instituted against persons charged with violating internal-revenue 

WS. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day it adjourns to meet on Monday 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HERNDON, 


Mr. MORGAN. I move that the resolutions from the House of Rep- 
resentatives commemorative of the death of Mr. HERNDON be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLS in the chair). The Sec- 
retary will read the resolutions at length. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 
Resolved, That this House has heard with deep 
Tuomas H. HERNDON, late a Representative-elect to 
of Alabama. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of 

bers of this House will wear the usual 


days. > 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of this 
House to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate a copy of these proceed- 
ings to the Senate; and that, asa further mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, this House do now adjourn, 

r PORGE Mr. President, I offer resolutions which I ask may 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate shares with the House of Representatives in its ex- 
pressions of sorrow at the death of Hon. Tuomas H. HERNDON, lately a Repre- 
aiok That, daray r amaga Sree the family of the deceased, the 
Secretary of the Senate will Caeni io ihan & copy of these proceedings, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, after our friends have passed away 
it isa grateful privilege to commemorate their virtues, and to draw from 
the history of their lives the lessons which teach us how to emulate 
them in their good deeds and aspirations. It is not often that a man 
has departed beneath the meridian sun of life whose taking off has left 
a deeper sorrow or has deprived society of a more beloved friend and 
the country of a wiser or more useful citizen than THOMAS H. HERNDON. 
To say that he was endeared to all who knew him is only to express 
their confidence in the purity of his life and in his fidelity to all good 
principles, and to repeat toward the departed the earnest friendship 
which he inspired by his noble and generous bearing, and which he ex- 
tended to every good man with cordial sincerity. He was a native of 
Alabama, born at Erie, on the Ist July, 1828, when the State had been 
but nine years in political existence. He was educated chiefly by Pro- 
fessor Tutwiler, a great teacher and a man of the highest worth, and 


12, 1884. 
t of the death of Hon. 
House from the State 


to hismemory the officers and mem- 
of mourning for the space of thirty 


Olas A OOO ep By Ca eel ee ele ok ed a ea Sirs ea ee eee 


afterward took his di in the University of Alabama. He was a 
representative in the islature for sev terms, was a delegate to 
the secession convention in 1861, and served with distinction in the 
civil war in command of the Thirty-sixth Alabama Regiment. After- 
ward he was elected thrice in succession as a member of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and died while in the service of 
his State as a member of Congress. 

This is agood record in its outline, and speaks eloquently of the pub- 
lic confidence he enjoyed during all his manhood, and it was filled u 
in all the of his public service with conscientious diligence, se, 
with honest, faithful, wise, and able counsels, that greatly benefited the 
country and added much to the influence and reputation of Alabama. 
Hewasa dutiful and loving son of Alabama—a proudand noble mother. 
His ashes are at rest in her bosom, and his memory is in her sacred keep- 
ing. His last sickness was very protracted and wearing, but he quietly 
and patiently confronted death, for months together, without the least 
agitation of spirit, and with a degree of confidence and cheerful resigna- 
tion that made his sick-chamber a place of attraction more than of grief 
to his anxious friends. He was not a stoical philosopher, but of broad 
and enlightened Christian faith. Those who gathered around him in 
his long suffering were deeply moved as they witnessed how he was at- 
tended during every moment with a tenderness and gentle devotion that 
it would be rudeness to describe here, which makes the better side of 
life radiant with beauty and lovely with its excellence. 

His mental composure and strength of will never yielded to the de- 
pressing influences which left him physically prostrate after long months 
of severe illness ; and his mind was so clear and vigorous that he was 
able to give useful advice to his colleagues respecting public affairs in 
which he took great interest while in the daily expectation of death. 
When the Forty-seventh Congress adjourned he was ready to go home 
and die, but not until then. He rallied all his remaining powers to the 
task of ing to his native land, that he might yield up his spirit in 
Alabama, his beloved home. Consecrated in every affection of his nat- 
ure, Alabama received him with the grief of a stricken mother. I am 
proud to accept this man and his life and character as the true type of 
a native Alabamian. 

Colonel HERNDON inherited the qualities which compelled him to the 
highest and noblest aspirations; and his lin and the surroundings of 
his youth directed his thoughts and his ambition toward the service of 
his country in the maintenance of the constitutional rights of the people. 
This was a labor of love with him in which he never faltered or grew 
weary. 

A chivalrous spirit inherited from honorable ancestors, and devoted 
to the holy cause of justice, is something that lifts up the people to a 
proper conception of their dignity and power in a government like ours. 
In this sense Colonel HERNDON was a chevalier without reproach. He 
served his State as one who loved its people and was jealous of its honor. 
He had many peers, but none were more truly noble. In the many 
severe battles of the civil war from which he narrowly escaped with his 
life, but with wounds of which he at last died, he left numbers of his 
peers and comrades dead on the field. At Chickamauga he received his 
summons to an early death. His comrades were a glorious host of the 
true men of the South, whose fame is still more illustrious now that he 
has again joined them. As the years recede they are not forgotten. 
Their memory is still precious to the hearts of millions of people, and 
their heroism becomes more impressive in its grateful and romantic in- 
terest to the new generations as they arise. Tears still well up in the 
dimmed eyes of their surviving comrades, whose bosoms, though chilled 
with age and penury, still grow warm with love as their tongues whis- 
per the praises of their heroicdead. Rivers and mountains and plains, 
baptized with their blood, have become the enduring landmarks of their 
fame, and will forever commemorate their deeds of honor. 

It is fitting that I should describe briefly the characteristics of the 
people who found a true and worthy representativein THOMAS H. HERN- 
DON. ‘Their qualities gave tone and strength to his manhood and he 
was thus in every sense their representative. Theattractions of a fresh 
and beautiful country acquired from the Indian tribes drew to Alabama 
in the early days of its history a large number of people from all the 
Atlantic States from Massachusetts to Georgia. They were mainly of 
the classes who had means to purchase the best lands in considerable 
bodies and had the fortitude to endure the hardships of a pioneer life. 
Insuch communities are usually found great enterprise and intelligence 
and much of native ability and independence of character, and these 
are safe foundations upon which to build all social and political insti- 
tutions. 

With the assistance of slave labor the work of reducing the wilder- 
ness to cultivation was rapidly accomplished, and the.land was speedily 
covered with productive farms and many of the public conveniences 
which are necessary to a prosperous people. 

The people thus drawn together were largely composed of the better 
classes from the older States, having left behind them the prejudices 
and peculiarities they may have adopted in their earlier lives. The 
country rapidly acquired wealth, and with it the people had leisure for 
mental improvement, for indulgence in agreeable pursuits and diver- 
sions, and for the cultivation of their tastes. Their homes were not 
pretentious in architecture or in ornamentation. They preferred the 
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beautiful forest trees and flowers in their ample grounds to costly 
decorations or did mansions. It was not unusual to find in the 
newly opened a cosy log-house, surrounded with rough fen 
but convenient, roomy, and comfortable, furnished with elegance 
taste, and provided with every appliance to make home pleasant and 
attractive. The wives and daughters of these families took great pride 
in dispensing a generous hospitality with elegance and grace. They 
were saved from much of the drudgery of ordinary domestic work, and 
had leisure to devote to social duties and to their mental improvement. 
They were happy in their homes aad reflected their happiness on others. 
The wealth of these new communities was only great enough to give 
them leisure for useful reflections and to stimulate them to rivalry in 
the education of their children and in self-improvement, without af- 
fording them the means or the inducement to idleness or the indul- 
gence of a love of ease. They were active and efficient workers, in full 
sympathy with the vigorous growth and prosperity of the country, and 
the comfort of their families was an object that engaged their most 
earnest care. 

Above all else they valued the sacred character and the holy mission 
of woman, and in this respect the reward of their honorable sentiments 
was realized in the highest degree. Their sons were found capable of 
any sacrifices which duty and honor required, and were proud of their 
lineage. They rejoiced in their families and homes, where their sisters 
and mothers were honored. A sense of duty and a sentiment of honor 
deeply rooted in the affections of the home circle are the surest guar- 
antees to society and to the State of the integrity and fidelity of any 
man. It isin this way that their chaste regard for social duty, their 
love of home and family, their devout faith in Christianity, their zeal 
for the excellent results which only the truth and grace and moral 
strength of woman can create in society, have so deeply impressed the 
benignant influence of woman upon the character of the Southern peo- 
ple that these blessings will remain with them to the latest generations. 

It wasamong this class of people that the mother of THOMAS H. HERN- 
DON was found. A descendant of the Toulmins of England, she inher- 
ited the qualities which caused her ancestors to seek an asylum in 
America from religious persecution in England, preferring the hardships 
of voluntary exile in the wilderness to ease and comfort at the expense 
of liberty of conscience. 

In the first dawn of his manhood the beautiful guiding light of his 
whole life shone upon him. He married a young girl who was de- 
scended from Abram Alexander, the president of the Mecklenburg 
convention which declared the independence of North Carolina in 
May, 1775. The faith of her great ancestor in the justice of the cause 
of American independence was repeated in the faith of this gentle wife 
in the cause in which her husband made a sacrifice of his fortune and 
finally of his life, The president of the Mecklenburg convention trans- 
mitted to his descendants those heroic qualities which led him to es- 
pouse and to abide by a cause which was sacred to him, although it 
was denounced as treason from the throne of Great Britain. His great- 
granddaughter was not less true or heroic than he was in her devotion 
to a cause that she espoused, and yet she was not more devoted to her 
principles than were millions of the women of the South, among whom 
there was no dissenting opinion and no diversity. of sentiment during 
the terrors of the civil war. They were the soul of the confederacy. 

On his father’s side Colonel HERNDON was descended from a family 
distinguished for abilities and integrity of character. Thus it is ap- 
parent that in knowing the people that he represented in his lineage 
and among whom his c ter was formed we know him. Their blood 
coursed in his veins, giving strength to his principles, courage to his 
soul, breadth to his intellect, beauty and grace to his manly form, gen- 
tleness to his spirit, elevation to his sentiments, and steadfastness to 
his devotion to duty. His earnest and ever ready response to the noble 
impulses which this rich tide imparted to his thoughts and feelings 
made him a typical son of the South. ~ 8 

Colonel HERNDON’S high sense of honor kept him always true in his 
conduct to his convictions of duty. When he was in the secession con- 
vention of Alabama and in the confederate army no man was more 
faithful than he was to the cause in which he was enlisted. When he 
again resumed his allegiance to the United States his fidelity to that 
Government was true and heartfelt. He was incapable of deception, 
and would never have accepted an attitude toward the United States 
that would haye caused him the least embarrassment in the faithful 
service of that Government. He was always honest, and therefore he 
was always true. 

His acquaintance was very extensive, but it was not wider than that 
atmosphere of warm andappreciativeaffection which pervaded all classes 
of ple to whom he was known. 

soldier, a scholar, a jurist, a statesman; a Christian, genuine, true, 
ithful, and devout, he is entitled to the honors which the American 
Senate are now awarding to his memory. But in the more endearing 
character of friend and comrade, the silent tribute of a tear moistens 
the eye of the grateful poor and steals down the bronzed cheek of the 
warrior to utter higher praises than we can embody in resolutions. ‘‘ Let 
him rest in peace, for he has nobly earned his high reward.” 
Mr, GIBSON. Mr. President, the interesting sketch which has been 


presented by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] of the lifeand 
public services of the late Tuomas H. HERNDON informs us that he 
enjoyed unusual opportunities for education and for moral and social 
eens and that he filled many positions of public honor and respon- 
sibility. 

Born in Hale County, Alabama, July 1, 1828, educated at the Uni- 
versity of the State, he had hardly completed the study of the law in 
the University at Cambridge, Mass., and entered his profession before 
he embarked in public life. He was a representative in the General 
Assembly and a trustee of the University of Alabama, a memberof the 
constitutional convention, a major, lientenant-colonel, and colonel in 
the confederate army, and the candidate of the Democratic party for the 
governorship of the State in 1872; again a member of a constitutional 
convention and of the General Assembly of the State, he was finally 
elected to be a Representative from the first Congressional district in 
the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, and Forty-eighth Congresses, but he 
did not live to take his seat in the Forty-eighth Congress. 

His honors survived him. He was called away from a loving fire- 
side and associations most dearly prized, from a confiding constituency, 
from the enjoyment of every favor of fortune, and from the performance 
of great public trusts while in the meridian of life and in the full ma- 
turity of his powers, while— 

Hope elev: 
Brightens t Sits cone” mae er 

Come when it may, to the young or old, the inevitable and universal 
summons must always impress us with the profound mystery of life 
and death, the uncertainty of humanity; but whenever I behold a 
strong man fall midway his journey, arrested at the very moment when 
earthly rewards and honors were being reaped and when his usefulness 
was greatest to his fellow-men, I can only repeat again and again the 
mournful exclamation of Burke over his dead son, ‘‘ What shadows we 
are; what shadows we pursue!” 

I was his comrade and friend in the Southern army and his associate 
in the House of Representatives, and I trust therefore I may be par- 
doned if I take this opportunity to pay a passing tribute to his memory 
and to give utterance to my deep sorrow at his untimely death. 

It can not be said that Mr. HERNDON had achieved a national repu- 
tation as a statesman or that he has left a name illustrious in the field 
of letters, philosophy, science, or war; yet in many respects he was a 
remarkable man and in all an admirable one. 

Throughout his whole life he appeared rather to avoid than to attract 
public attention, and though possessing sound convictions, earnestness 
of purpose, and a noble ambition, he shunned all mere parade and the 
pursuit of distinction as an object. His watchword was duty, and the 
practice of self-denial and manly modesty wasa partof hisnature. The 
superficial observer would have said that he was too undemonstrative 
and reserved, too little of a self-seeker and flatterer, too little schooled 
in the arts of the vulgar politician, too independent and frank, ever to 
obtain or to hold the favor of the public; that he was not sufficiently 
sensational and the “‘ hail fellow well met’’ to go before the people. But 
here we have the spectacle of a man who from the bottom of his heart 
despised all wire-pulling, all machine polities, all claptrap, who was 
self-contained and self-respecting, yet won and held the confidence and 
affection of the people of the State of Alabama. No man was more es- 
teemed, nonemorebeloved. The record of his services, covering a period 
of nearly thirty years, discloses the fact that there were ties of a i 
character binding the deceased to the people among whom he lived. 

Upon what foundation did they rest’? What was the secret of his 
power? It was not because he possessed the gift of popular oratory, for 
while he spoke always with fullness and clearness and force, many oth- 
ers far less esteemed surpassed him in the ability to sway the masses of 
the people or select audiences with the splendors and charms of their 
eloquence. ` 

Nor can it be said that it was owing to his achievements as a soldier, 
for while these were creditable and brilliant they were confined within 
circumscribed and narrow limits, while many others less beloved than 
he performed exploits that have linked their names to imperishable 
renown. 

You can not ascribe it altogether to his robust common sense, his 
ARER, 800 his zealous attention to daily tasks and engagements, 
to his qualifications and accomplishments as a lawyer, to his rectitude 
and public spirit, nor to his well known fidelity to friendships, for these 
were qualities possessed by hundreds who failed to make any impression 
whatever upon the public consideration. 

To what then can we attribute his popularity and usefulness as a 
public man? It is true that his intellectual endowments commanded 
respect, but the source of his superiority isto be found in the resources 
of a ess character. In this respect he had few equals and no 
superiors. Representative and typical of the betterelements and aspi- 
rations of the people, he was their cherished favorite, for they saw in him 
the finished product of the civilization—the moral and intellectual 
forces of the society which they composed. For it may be said that as 
a general rule public men are the logical expressions of the tone and 
temper, the outgrowth of the local conditions and habits and culture 
and institutions of the people, and indicate their characteristics and 
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qualities as surely as certain plants and fruits and trees do particular 


soils and climates. 

His family had emigrated from about Fredericksb a part of the 
Old Dominion which has been prolific in men celebrated for all the vir- 
tues that adorn human nature as well as polished manners and intel- 
lectual accomplishments. They belonged to the country people of Vir- 
ginia who have given to the world names that command its admiration 
and homage. But of those who composed that remarkable class how 
many there were who neither sought nor would accept public stations, 
but who were content to remain on their pian anons pursuing their 
daily avocations and contributing to the w of their neighborhoods; 
distinguished alike for their fondness for classical learning, their hos- 
pitality, a certain reserve and stateliness of manner, and high moral 
standards—men who have left their impress upon country life through- 
out the South, the George Washingtons and the George Masons of pri- 
vate lite, whose virtues fertilized the soil from which these great char- 
acters sprung and made of Virginia in some sense what Ithaca was to 


Ulysses— 
A rough, wild nurse-land, but whose crops are men. 

Inheriting traditions so elevating and representing a people them- 
selves intelligent, brave, and virtuous, how could he prevaricate or 
attempt to deceive or descend to subterfuge or play the demagogue or 
betray any trust or fail of duty anywhere or his name be less than what 
it was—the synonym for honor. 

The country can never forget the magnificent example of heroic de- 
votion to duty left by his kinsman Capt. William Louis Herndon, who 
sacrificed his own life to save the passengers of the ill-fated steamer the 
Central America which went down in a terrific gale on our coast in 1857. 
It will be remembered with what methodical care and cool intrepidity 
he made all the arrangements for the safety of the passengers, insisting 
that the women and children should be rescued first and then the other 
passengers and finally the crew, and how at last, when the foundering 
ship had become unmanageable and was about to be ingulfed and it 
‘was apparent that all must instantly perish and his men besought him 
to abandon her and to save himself for the sake of his wife and chil- 
dren, his brave spirit, deaf to all entreaties, heard above the roar of the 
tempest the call of honor and duty, and, obeying, met his death like 
a martyr. 

Col. THomAs H. HERNDON had a spirit equally unselfish and 
co us. I well remember during the evacuation of the lines near 
Spanish Fort, in Mobile Bay, in the closing hours of the ciyil war, the 
commander called for volunteers for a perilous service, and that Colonel 
HERNDON came forward and in a quiet and modest manner offered to 
undertake the duty, and performed it with such skill and heroism that 
he saved the lives of hundreds of his comrades, a duty the performance 
of which could bring no éclat, no public distinction, no governmental 
rewards, and that ap to involve the certain loss of his own life. 
I doubt if he ever alluded to the circumstance. Such was the man. 
His whole character may be summed upin one word: He was a gentle- 
man, ing all the ties of life, honoring all its obligations, and 
knowing no fear but the fear of God. He realized all our ideas of an 
American gentleman called from the walks of private life into the pub- 
lic service, bringing with him that exquisite sensibility, that genuine 
benevolence, that genial tolerance, that scorn of deceit and vulgarity, 
that brave devotion to principle which characterized the good people 
who upheld and honored and loved him as their Representative and by 
whom they were themselves honored. He was the embodiment of 
that ideal character drawn by the master-hand of Geoffrey Chaucer 
over five hundred years ago: 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the tyme that he ferst bigan 
To ryden fairy bes lovede chyvelrye, 


Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
> * . * + 


And though that he was worthy he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is amayde, 

He never yit no vilonye ne sayde, 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a veray parfit gentil knight. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, the imperfection of haman 
language is so great that even on ordinary occasions and subjects we 
all that we can not give expression to our thoughtsand feelings. I 
never felt so keenly the poverty of speech as I do to-day. My heart is so 
full of the memories of the man whose untimely death has been 
just officially announced in theSenate that I can not say half that I feel 
about him. , 

THOMAS H. HERNDON was my warm personal friend long before 
either he or I came to Washington in an official character. Iamaware 
that occasions like this are often employed to speak of virtues and 
character officially. The service that I perform to-day is not an official 
or lip service; it comes from my heart. Mr. HERNDON and I lived 
very near to each other. A surveyor’s line, a few miles, and separate 
State organization were all that separated us. Occasionally he came 
to the bar at my home and more frequently I went to the bar at his. 
Tf there is anything that tests the quality of true friendship it is the 
interconrse of professional life. 

The professional man who shows to the world that he is above that 


littleness of mind and heart which makes some men incapable of accord- 
ing to others the credit which is due to them for their talents and worth 
is the possessor of great and uncommon virtue. Mr. HERNDON was 
a man of great generosity, high character, and extensive attainments. 
In the city in which he lived, one of the foremostin the South, he was 
beloved by everybody for the purity of his private life, his eminent pro- 
fessional ability, as well as for the broad conservative principles which 
he adhered to after he entered public life. He was a man o! genuine 
convictions and high sense of honor, and I do not think that he ever cast 
a vote or made a speech that did not emanate from his heart and with 
the sole purpose of advancing the interests of his country. He had 
few of the qualities of a trained politician. He was a mau who would 
never act an insincere part to gain favor in any quarter. 

He often said to me when here that there was much about public life 
that was distasteful to him because he found that it was difficult for a 
mind like his to conform to political methods and to do all that usage 
had sanctioned to win popular applause. In his intercourse with his 
fellow-men he was modest and unobtrusive, and so perfectly conscious 
was he at all times of the purity of his own character and the integ- 
rity of his principles, that he made no effort to impress them upon the 
minds of others, 

He did not belong to that class of public men who suddenly build 
themselves up by sensations and little methods and then fall to pieces 
by the weight of their own dullness and incapacity as soon as they be- 
come known. His was the slow, steady, but certain growth which 
always follows the exertions of rea] character and merit; and had health 
and life permitted him to develop his fine abilities in the field of poli- 
ties, he would have occupied a position in the councils of the country 
that would have given strength, courage, and power to all those who 
labor to infuse dignity, wisdom, independent spirit, impartial and tem- 
perate judgment, as well as genuine patriotism, into the administration 
of the affairs of government. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in all the relations of life, private, 
social, professional, and political, Mr. HERNDON was one of the best 
men I ever knew. He was a scholar without affectation or pedantry; 
a Christian without intolerance or bigotry; a lawyer upright and fear- 
less, ever commanding the confidence of the court, and who was never 
known to neglect or betray the interests of a client. The loveliness of 
his domestic life was only equaled by the purity of his professional and 
political character. He had strong convictions as a party man, but they 
were never exhibited in undignified or intemperate disputation. He 
was always true to the principles of his party, but they never carried 
him far enough to prevent him from doing full justice to those who dif- 
fered from him. I have in my memory an instance of his impartiality 
and the freedom of his character from all taint of that littleness and 
hate which too often spring from party differences. It is only the man 
of real brain and heart that knows how and where to draw the line 
which separates private worth and integrity from party principles and 
responsibility. ` 

When an appointment was to be made to a great judicial office from 
among the leading Republicans of the country I remember my deceased 
friend coming here from his business and his home to give his personal 
testimony of the worth and character of the person who was finally a 
pointed, and without the knowledge of the latter, ‘‘Go with me,” he 
said tome, ‘‘to official quarters; tell them who I am, so that I can speak, 
after long experience at the bar over which this gentleman presides as 
a judge, of his great ability, integrity, and purity of character.” The 
moral of this ought not to pass without observation. It is this: That 
after all that has been said touching the treatment of United States of- 
ficers in the South, whenever a gentleman is sent there he never fails to 
inspire confidence and receive justice. Long before either Mr. HERN- 
DON or myself contemplated entering the field of politics we were pro- 
fessional friends and often engaged together at the bar. He was the 
most conscientious lawyer I ever knew, He would not address an 
argument to a court unless he had the clearest conviction not only of 
the justice but of the law of the case. 

I was once his associate in an admiralty cause before the United States 
circuit court of Alabama. The equity of the case was clearly with our 
client, who was the victim of a gross fraud about to be consummated 
and carried through the forms of law. In arranging about the argu- 
ment he said to me, with great emotion, ‘‘The justice and right of the 
case are clearly with us, but I have great doubt in regard to the legal prin- 
ciple for which you contend, and while I will assist you in every way in 
my power I must leave the argument to you.’ We gained the case be- 
fore a full court. ‘‘ You never could have succeeded,” said he, ‘‘ unless 
you were before a court that had the courage and justice to follow the 
examples of Lord Mansfield, who, putting aside the hard principles of 
the common law, declared that he never would permit a trustee to re- 
cover in ejectment against his cestui que trust in possession of the estate. ” 

Mr. President, my poor offering to the memory of THOMAS H. HERN- 
DON this day is not what I could wish it to be. Had I the language 
of a Webster or Choate I could not do justice to my feelings for the 
memory of this honest, true man. I have seen too much of the hollow- 
ness, the treachery, the insincerity of the human heart not to hold in 
proper estimation the character of the deceased. ‘The House of Rep- 
resentatives has had and now has many men better known to the world 
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for long public service and showing of talents than my departed friend; 
but, sir, neither that body nor this at any time in our history had a 
member who in all the high qualities of genuine manhood was the 
superior of the deceased. I do not speak of course about intellectual 
powers, for it is well known that a bright mind and a rotten heart have 
often been found together, but I speak of those great moral qualities 
which make friendship steadfast and enduring, charity boundless, re- 
ligion tolerant, politics respectable, human nature itself worthy of its 
Divine Creator. It matters not where such a man is born, his home is 
the universe; responsive sympathies and openarms and warm hearts will 
greet him inevery clime. And when death ends his earthly career and 

_ he enters into a better and happier life beyond the grave, the minis- 
tering angels around the throne of God kneel in solemn heavenly 
reverence and pay homage to his labors and his virtues as his soul 
passes the awful portals of eternity. 


Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the custom of the two Houses of Con- 
gress claims a suspension of our duties to the living that we may pay 
our last sad tribute to the memory of the dead. This is a mournful 
duty to all of us, and to me it is especially painful. My recollection 
of THomMAS H. HERNDON is so fresh I have not yet been able to realize 
the melancholy fact that he is gone from us forever. My relations with 
him had grown to be so intimate, cordial, and confiding it will take a 
long time to efface from my memory the impression that he still lives. 
How often are we reminded by the appearance of the merciless De- 
stroyer ‘‘ what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.” And 
yet we press on, grasping these shadows as if they were priceless jewels, 
and making our preparations to live as if our earthly existence were 
immortal. 

What a striking illustration is furnished in this delusion of the beau- 
tiful truth that ‘‘ we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” How 
utterly blind and helpless we feel when confronted as we are every 
moment of our existence with the bewildering mysteries of our crea- 
tion. If we had been so constituted as to be able to understand the 
delusive and unsatisfying nature of all the earthly objects of our desires, 
aspirations, and pursuits, and had been made capable of accepting and 
acting upon the truth as it really is in the beginning of our lives, who 
could comprehend or imagine the effects of such a radical change in 
our capacity and knowledge upon our lives and destinies. No higher 
wisdom could have been shown in the visible works of creation than is 
seen in the wonderful perfection of the adaptation of material elements 
and objects to our wants and aspirations and in the unchangeable affin- 
ities existing in the mysterious and incomprehensible combinations of 
mind and matter. How unwilling we are to accept the undeniable 
truth that disappointments, reverses, failures, trials, sorrows, and trou- 
bles of all kinds are inseparable from our existence because they are 
indispensable agencies and influences employed in the execution of im- 
mutable laws and the consummation of the designs of an all-wise 
Providence. 

These reflections remind us that there is a philosophy in life and death 
that furnishes more or less consolation and compensation to alleviate 
our sorrows and reconcile us to our losses. Every human life is a his- 
tory, and in that of our lamented friend, which has been portrayed with 
so much force and fidelity by my colleague, there is everything to love 
and admire and nothing wanting in qualities or action that a longer 
lease of life could have supplied to make a character more deserving our 
commemoration. I never knew a more perfectly organized man than 
Tuomas H. HERNDON. There were remarkable uniformity and har- 
mony in all his faculties. His natural endowments have been excelled 
in degree but not in quality, and their combination made an extraor- 
dinary man. He was kind, gentle, polite, liberal, and unselfish. He 
had a keen sense of right, justice, honor, and duty, supported by strong 
convictions and affections and unfaltering courage and manhood. His 
powers of thought were remarkable for activity, clearness, and accuracy. 

His natural gifts were developed and greatly improved and embel- 
lished by educational cultivation and acquirements and by upright 
and honorable living and intercourse. His most conspicuous traits 
were strong convictions, sound judgment, spotless integrity, scrupulous 
sense of duty, and faultless manhood. These qualities established him 
above suspicion in the esteem and confidence of every person who knew 
him personally or by reputation. He was social, genial, and refined in 
his intercourse with all classes, and enjeyed from the beginning of his 
manhood merited popularity with the people under whose scrutiny and 
with whose support he grew to distinction. Asa friend, he was always 
true under any trial. As a citizen, he was exemplary, public spirited, 
and useful. No man was ever happier in his domestic relations. As 
a husband and parens he was kind, indulgent, and affectionate. 

As a lawyer he was efficient, faithful, and successful. As.a repre- 
sentative in the Legislature of his native State and in the constitutional 
convention of 1875 andin the other House of Congress, he devoted all his 
powers of mind and heart to the honor, rights, interest, and welfare of his 
constituents. As a confederate officer and soldier, he verified on many 
battlefields the highest qualities of manhood and patriotism. In his 

rotracted illness and sufferings and in full view of certain death, his 
| ser nature maintained its supremacy and suppressed all proof that 
death had any sting or the grave any victory. 

I move the adoption of the resolutions. 


% 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolutions submitted by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MorGan]. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. MORGAN. I submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thatasa further mark of respect to the memory of Tuomas H. HERX- 
pon, the Senate do now adjourn, 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously; and (at 5 o’clock p. m. 
the Senate adjourned. á ( Pe 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 18, 1884. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 
S. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


BRIDGE OVER MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. RYAN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House Cal- 
endar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 2031) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge over the Missouri River at or near Sibley, in 
the State of Missouri. The bill has been unanimously approved by the 
Committee on Commerce and has all the usual safeguards. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That itshall be lawful for the Kansas City, Topeka and West- 
ern Railroad Company, a corporation duly and legally incorporated under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State of Kansas, its. or to construct 
and maintain a bridge, and approaches thereto, over the Missouri River at or 
near Sibley. in the county of Jackson, in said State. Said bridge shall be con- 
structed to provide for the passage of railroad trains, and, at the option of the 
persons by whom it may be built, may be used for the passage of wagons and 
vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, and for foot-passengers, for such 
secure rates of toll as may be approved from time to time by the Secretary 
of War. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under this act and subject to its limitations shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be ized and known as a post-route, upon 
which no higher charge shall be made for the transmission over the same ofthe 
mails, the troops, and the munitions of war of the United States, or passengers 
or freight oi ok over said brid; than the rate per mile paid for the transpor- 
tation over the railroad or public highways leading to the said bridge; and it 
shall enjoy the rights and poneer of other post-roads in the United States. 

SEc. 3. $ if said bri shall be made with unbroken and continuous 

the spans thereof 1 not be less than three hundred feet in len in the 
clear, and the main span shall be over the main channel of the river. The lowest 
rt of the superstructure of said bridge shall be at least fifty feet above extreme 
h-water mark, as understood at the point of location, and the bridge shall be 
at right angles to and its piers parallel with the current of the river: Provided, 
tif the same shall be constructed as a draw-bridge, the draw or pivot pier 
shall be at or near the shore nearest the channel of the river where, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of War, the passage through the draw at that point can be 
consistently maintained; if not so constructed, then the draw-pier to be in the 
main channel, and the opening or ge-way to be so protected that water 
craft can be worked through it by lines when not safe to otherwise; and 
the spans shall not be less than one hundred and sixty feet in length in the clear, 
and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with and the bridge itself at right 
angles to the current of the river, and the spans shal! not be less than ten 
feet above extreme high-water mark, as understood at the point of location, to 
the lowest part of the superstructure of said bridge: also, That said 
draw shall be opened promptly upon reasonable signal for the passing of boats; 
and said company or corporation shall maintain, at its own expense, from sun- 
set till sunrise, such lights or other signals on said bridge as the Light-House 
Board shall prescribe. No bridge shall be erected or maintained under the 
authority of this act which shall at any time substantially or materially ob- 
struct the free navigation of said river; and if any bridge erected under such 
authority shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, obstruct such naviga- 
tion, he is hereby authorized to cause such change or alteration of said bridge 
to be made as will effectually obviate such obstruction; and all such alterations 
shall be made, and all such obstructions be removed, at the expense of the 
owner or owners of such bridge. And in case of any litigation ng from any 
obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free navigation of said river, caused or 
alleged to be caused by said bridge, the case may be brought in the district 
court of the United States of the State of Missouri in which any portion of said 
obstruction or bridge may be located: Provided further, That nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to repeal or modify any of the provisions of law now ex- 
isting in reference to the protection of the na tion of rivers or to exempt this 
bridge from the operation of the same. 

Src. 4. That all railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge shall have 
and be entitled to equal rights and privileges relative to the passage of railway 
trains over the same, and over the approaches thereto, upon payment of a rea- 
sonable eompensation for such use; and in case the owner or owners of said 
bridge and the several railroed companies, or soyons of them, desiring such 
use, shall fail to agroe upon the sum or sums to paid, and upon rules and 
conditions to which each shall conform in using said bridge, all matters at issue 
between them shall be decided by the Secretary of War, upon a hearing of the 
allegations and proofs of the parties. 

Sec. 5. Thatany bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall be built 
and located under and subject to such regulations for the security of navigation 
of said river as the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and to secure that object 
the said company or corporation shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his 
examination and approval, a design and drawings of the bridge, and a map of 
the location, giving, for the space of one mile above and one mile below the pro- 

location, the topography of the banks of the river, the lines at hi 

and low water, the direction and peter pr) of the currents at all stages, and the 
soundings, accurately showing the of the stream, the location of any other 
bridge or bri , and shall furnish such other information as may be required 
for a full and satisfactory understanding of the subject; and until the said plan 
and location of the bridge are approved by the Secretary of War the bridge shall 
not be built; and should any change be made in the plan of said bridge during 
ie seca oE Oh, ened shange shall be aatdect TO te approvalot the 
Secretary ar. 

Vaade That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


The SPEAKER. Is the bill reported with amendments? 
Mr. RYAN. There are some verbal amendments. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. With the understanding that there are no material 
amendments to the bill I do not object to its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The amendments will be reported. 
The amendments were read, as follows; 
chapel 1, line 8, strike out “in said State” and insert “in the State of Mis- 


In section 3, after the word “ prescribed,” in line 27, insert the follo : 
“And such sheer-booms or other structures as may be necessary to safely guide 
vessels, rafts, and other water crafts through the said draw openings, and as 
shall be desi and required by the Secretary of War.” 

Add at the end of section 6 the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to abridge any 
constitutional power which either Congress or the State of Missouri may have 
over the regulation of charges for freight or passengers over said bridge.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments reported by the committee were adopted 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. RYAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


= VIOLATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 637Q) to limit the 
time within which prosecutions may be instituted against persons charged 
with violating internal-revenue laws. Before the bill is read I desire 
to state it has the unanimous recommendation of the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws, the indorsement of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and the indorsement of the Secretary of the Treasury; thatit 


makes no appropriation out of the Treasury, and is in the interest of 


economy and the administration of the internal-revenue laws, and I 
think there can be no objection to it. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That no person shall be prosecuted, tried, or ished for 
any crime arising under the internal-revenue laws of the United unless 
the indictment is found or the information instituted within one year next after 
the commission of the offense, in all cases where the punishment is fine, or fine 
and imprisonment without labor, and within eighteen months next after the 
oe on of the offense where the penalty is fine and imprisonment with 

r. 

Sec. 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act be, and are 
hereby, repealed. 

The following amendments, reported by the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Laws, were read: 

In line 6, strike out “ one year” and insert “two years.” 

After the word ‘‘offense,”’ in line 7, strike out these words: “in all cases where 
the punishment is fine, or fine and imprisonment without labor, and within 
eighteen months next after the commission of the offense where the penalty is 
fine and imprisonment with labor,” and insert the following: 

“Provided, That the time during which the m committing the offense is 
beyond the reach of legal process Inot be taken asany part of the time limited 
by law for the commencement of such action.” s 

Mr. REED. I should like to hear the letter expressing the approval 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] reserves 
the right to object until the letter of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue shall be read. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am satisfied there will be no objection when the 
letters of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue are read. 

Mr. REED. I should like to hear the Commissioner’s letter read. 
As I understand, this makes a statute of limitation of two years. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Oftwoyears. The bill wassubmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and hesubmitted it to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and they suggested that in place of making the limitation 
one year where the penalty was fine or fine and imprisonment without 
labor, and eighteen months where it was fine and imprisonment with 
labor, those provisions should be amended and the limitation should be 
made in all cases two years. With that amendment and the further 
amendment that is reported not to let the statute of limitations run 
where the party flees beyond the jurisdiction of the court the com- 
mittee recommend that the bill pass. 

Mr. REED. What is the limitation now? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In most cases it is five years. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, whose letter was indorsed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and by him referred to the committee, says: 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the reference to me, for report of my 
views thereon, of bill H. R. 6370, “to limit the time within which prosecutions 
may be instituted against persons charged with violating internal-revenue 
laws,” and to reply that my views remain as set forth in my annual report to 
you for the year ended June 30, 1883. They are as follows: 

“I respectfully suggest that Congress be requested to enact a statute, fixin; 
the limitation for the prosecution of offenses against the revenue laws ata muc! 
less period than five years, as now provided by law, except in cases where the 


accused places himself beyond the jurisdiction of the court of the district where 
the offense was committed. I am informed by judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts that in nearly every instance where a conviction has been secured 
the offense was committed within two years before the indictment was found, 
Cases older than two years are almost invariably lost by the Government. Itis 
also very difficult in such cases to prevent fag p Sebre Poca costs of prosecu- 
tiou are increased, and, ultimately, the ends of justice I 
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opinion thata shorter period of limitation would be much better in many ways, 
z such prosecution to the Cavern AT 


The Secretary of the Treasury says in a letter addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee: 
Your letter of the 4th instant is received, in which you submit for my opinion 


thereon bill H. R. 6370, being “A bill to limit the time within which prosecu- 
tions may beinstituted against persons charged with violating internal-revenue 


I have the honor to inclose herewith a report on the bill of the views of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in which I concur. A limitation of two 
years after these offenses are committed was suggested to Congress in my an- 
nual report of the finances for 1883, on page 44 thereof, 

A proviso excepting cases in which the accused party places himself beyond 
the jurisdiction of the proper court should be inserted in the bill, so that noth- 
ing be left to construction that may be so easily provided for. 

Mr. REED. I am satisfied now. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee a 
question. As you understand this law does it include felonies? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It includes all offenses arising on account of vio- 
lation of the internal-revenue laws, both felonies and misdemeanors. 
The gentleman will find by examination of the statutes that it is very 
difficult to determine what offenses are embraced by the term he uses. 
I have found the word ‘‘felony’’ in only one or two of the statutes. 
Generally the grade of punishment is designated by the expression 
‘with labor” or “‘ without labor.” 

Mr. CALKINS. Iwish to ask the gentleman from Tennessee whether 
there is any provision in the bill with reference to pending cases. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no provision relative to pending cases. 
The Commissioner of Intérnal Revenue did not suggest any, nor did the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In fact, hesays that in more than four-fifths 
of the cases where they are more than two years old the parties are 
turned loose after indictment and the Government forced to pay the 


costs. 

Mr. CALKINS. It seems to me there ought to be a saving clause in 
this bill with reference to all pending cases. Probably such an amend- 
ment might meet no objection; and I should not like to have the bill 
passed in its present form without such a provision. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ifthe gentleman will prepare such an amendment 
as he desires I should be disposed to accept it rather than have the bill 
fail for want of consideration. It isnot the intention to enco law- 
lessness, but to prevent oppression. It is also intended to prevent the 
Government from being mulcted in costs and the parties being prosecuted 
without sufficient reason. 

Mr. CALKINS. With the amendment I have suggested, I should 
have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. If legal proceedings be instituted in the time of the 
limitation we ought to save an action to the Government. I do not 
see any such provision in the bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The bill makes provision for the very point to 
which the gentleman calls attention. It provides that no person shall 
be prosecuted unless the information be instituted within two years 
next after the commission of the offense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has been read? 

Mr. CALKINS. I shall object, unless an amendment is agreed to 
that the provisions of this bill shall not apply to any cases now oe 
Mr. McMILLIN. Thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] wi 

please send up the amendment he seeks to have adopted. 

The SPEAKER. There being no objection, the first question is upon 
the amendments reported from the committee. 

Mr. CALKINS. Itis understood that my amendment is accepted; 
otherwise I must object. 

Tne SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN] to accept it, but it must be adopted by a vote 
of the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes allowed me for 
the discussion of this bill I wish first to thank the House for the 
courtesy shown me by giving unanimous consent to have it considered 
out of its regular order and in preference to other important business. 
I am grateful not only on my own account, buton accountof the thou- 
sands of helpless citizensall over the country who are dragged from their 
homes, in many cases hundreds of miles, to Federal courts to be tried 
for stale and trivial offenses. Those living in cities and near capitals 
have little idea of the oppressions of Federal courts. My candid opinion 
is that the last century has not devised any other such engine of ju- 
dicial oppression as this. Men are hunted down at home, dragged from 
the fireside or the plow to be tried or as a witness in some petty case of 
five years’ antiquity. The internal system has been administered with 
such brutality as that the men who devised it are now berating it as an 
infernal system. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came here asa Representative my first effort was 
to get rid of the oppressions provided against in this bill. I then en- 
listed-for the war, and intend never to ground the arms of my opposi- _ 
tion to this judicial tyranny. I think, sir, some other method of col- 
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lecting internal revenue should be devised. I have already urged that 
in an argument before the Ways and Means Committee, and hope some- 
thing can be accomplished. They tell us that toabolish the entire in- 
ternal-revenue system would cause a deficiency of $50,000,000 a year. 
If this be so, and it is impossible to get along without the money thus 
raised for the present, I hope we will at least have their and your co- 
operation in getting rid of all useless officers and in devising asimple and 
just means of collecting these taxes which shall not be oppressive to 
the citizen. If that is not done there is a power in this country which 
will rise up and wipe from existence every one of these laws, which are 
now so construed in too many cases as to enable an armed mob to in- 
vade the home of the citizen, destroy his property, and make him a 
captive without process. This bill is intended to protect the citizen 
from improper prosecution. It is just to the citizen, eminently proper, 
and I hope will pass. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding a portion of the letters of the Secre- 
tary and Commissioner of Internal Revenue have already been read, I 
send to the Clerk to be read the report of the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Revision of the Laws,to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 6370) to limit the time within which prosecutions rang Mee instituted against 
persons charged with violating internal-revenue laws, having considered the 
same, give the following reasons for its passage, as recommended by the com- 
mittee: 

The limitation now fixed by law for prosecutions for a large number of of- 
fenses against the internal-revenue laws is five years. This, your committee 


.. thinks, is too long a period, as it results in stale and vexatious prosecutions, 


which end, and could end, in nothing but the harassing of the citizen and the 
accumulation of large cost-bills, which the Government in most cases has to pay. 
But your committee thought it prudent to submit the bill to the Secretary of 
the ury for his opinion. He, in turn, called on the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and the following are the letters of both approving the bill, 
with some slight modifications, which your committee bave adopted: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT; April 7, 1884. 

Str: Your letter of the 4th instant is received, in which you submit for m 
opinion thereon bill H. R. 6370, being “a bill to limit the time within whi 
prosecutions may be instituted against persons charged with violating internal- 
revenue laws.” 

I have the honor to inclose herewith a report on the bill of the views of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in which I concur. A limitation of two 
years after these offenses are committed was suggested to Congress in my an- 
nual report of the finances for 1883, on pase 44 thereof. 

A proviso excepting cases in which the accused party places himself beyond 
the jurisdiction of the proper court should be inserted in the bill. so that noth- 
ing be left to construction that may be so easily provided for. 


Very respectfully, 
CHAS. J. FOLGER, Secretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. OATES, 
Chairman Committee on Revision of the Laws, House of Representatives, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, April 5, 1884. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the reference to me, for report of my 
views thereon, of bill H. R. 6370, ‘‘ to limit the time within which prosecutions 
may be instituted against persons charged with violating internal-revenue 
laws,” and to reply that my views remain as set forth in my annual report to 
you for the year ended June 30, 1883. They are as follows: 

“I respectfully suggest that Congress be requested to enact a statute fixin; 
the limitation for the prosecution of offenses against the revenue lawsata mu 
less period than five years, as now provided by law, except in cases where the 
aceused places himself beyond the jurisdiction of the court of the district where 
the offense was committed. Iam informed by judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts that in nearly every instance where a conviction has been 
the offense was committed within two years before the indictment was found. 
Cases older than two years are almost invariably lost by the Government. It 
is also very difficult in such cases to prevent abuses, whereby the costs of prose- 
cution are inc , and, ultimately, the ends of justice defeated. Iam of the 
opinion that a shorter period of limitation would be much better in many ways, 
and greatly lessen the expense of such prosecutions to the Government.” 

As to the exact period of limitation—whether as contemplated in this bill, one 
year in most internal-reyenue cases, or a somewhat longer period—that may 
well be left to the wisdom of Congress; but I am firmly convinced that a modi- 
fication of the laws on that subject as they now exist would be beneficial to the 
interests of the revenue. 

The papers referred to me are herewith returned. 


I have the honor to be, very respectf fe SFERA 
, Commissioner. 


Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
It will thus beseen that, according to the testimony of these high officials who 
are at the head of this system of internal revenue, almost every prosecution be- 
n after a lapse of more than two years ends in vexatious failure. AN the in- 
rmation your committee have been able to get on the subject corroborates 
this. They therefore recommend the amendment of the bill by striking out 
the words “one year,” in line 6, and inserting in lieu thereof the words “two 
ears; ” and by striking out lines 7,8, 9,and 10 and inserting in lieu the follow- 
words: ‘‘ Provided, The time during which the person committing the offense 
is beyond the reach of legal process shall not be taken as any part of the time 
limited by law for the commencement of such action.” 
And when so amended they recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this is eminently a proper 
measure, and had it been adopted many years ago the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice of this House would have 
found a great deal less to do. 

Mr. REED (in his seat). That would have been a public misfortune. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. REED] 
says that would have been a public misfortune. Perhaps it might have 
been. 


I desire to call the attention of the House, and of the Republican side 
especially, to the fact that it can not afford to defend any man in its 
party who has been found guilty of corrupt practices. Prior to the year 


1876 it was a very common occurrence for men to be arrested for the 
most trivial and technical violations of law and carried to the most re- 
mote United States commissioner in the State of Kentucky for prelim- 
inary trial. There was evidently collusion between the district attor- 
ney, who had a brother who was United States commissioner in Louis- 
ville, and the marshal, who had deputies to divide with him the costs. 

That method of plundering the public Treasury was carried to such 
an extent that when I was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress the peti- 
tions and complaints from the State of Kentucky were so numerous that I 
was compelled, contrary to my inclination, compelled inspite of my prej- 
udices in favor of the then district attorney and marshal of Kentucky, 
to ask that the Department of Justice would direct to be made an in- 
vestigation of the charges of gross malfeasance in office. That investi- 
gation was had, and be it said to the credit of the Republican adminis- 
tration then in power the corrupt officials were turned out of office. 
G. C. Wharton, United States district attorney, was removed; and Eli 
H. Murray, United States marshal, was permitted to resign. 

What was the state of the case at that time? If I understand the 
bill presented by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] it is 
intended to remove the temptation now for such violations. At that 
time, although there was a United States commissioner in- the little 
town of London, Ky., one hundred and sixty miles from Louisville, it 
was customary to take the men arrested beyond and in the vicinity of 
London by the commissioner there to the city of Louisville for the 
purpose of having simply a preliminary examination. If one was ar- 
rested at the head of the Big Sandy or Kentucky Rivers he was taken 
to Louisville for the preliminary examination, although to get there he 
might have to go through the town of Mount Sterling, where there was 
a commissioner, which was one hundred and thirty-three miles from 
Louisville. What was that done for? For no other purpose than to 
run up the costs and to get fees from the Government. That was 
changed somewhat after the investigation which I set on foot during 
my term in the Forty-fourth Congress. It was changed so that the 
person arrested had a right to a preliminary trial before the commis- 
sioner nearest his home. 

Notwithstanding these changes by the Department of Justice, requir- 
ing the man arrested to be tried before the nearest commissioner, ar- 
rests were frequently made and prosecutions instituted simply to make 
costs, for we find the following statement in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of November 25, 1881: . 

The district attorney is made the judge of the propriety of commencin, 
criminal prosecution against a citizen on account of which he and the marshal 
will receive pay from the Government whether the party be guilty or innocent. 
These officers may prefer complaints against citizens, cause United States com- 
missioners to issue warrants, may arrest and examine the es before the 
commissioner, and the district attorney, marshal, guard, witnesses, and the 


commissioner will all their fees from the Government, even though the part, 
a be aata, Kea z sh z 


He says further: 


Instances have been brought to my attention where numerous prosecutions 
have been instituted for the most trivial violations of law, and the arrested 
parties taken long distances and subjected to great inconvenienceand expense, 
notin eer of the Government, but apparently for no other reason than 
to make fe 


There is an indictment against certain Federal officials by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who ought to know all about this mat- 
ter. It was not made in 1876, when I asked for this investigation, but 
in 1881. > 

Now to come more directly to the measure before the House. This 
bill will go far to prevent senseless prosecutions, more properly called 
persecutions, by corrupt district attorneys and their relatives who are 
commissioners, and marshals and their willing deputies from hunting 
up cases five years old, where citizens may have been indicted for triv- 
ial or technical violations like the selling of one pint of whisky, or for 
selling five pounds of tobacco which may have been raised on his own 
farm; to prevent them from hunting up citizens remotely located— 
sometimes three hundred miles—from where there is a Federal court, 
and dragging them before that court for no other purpose than to make 
costs and get their fees, even though the party arrested be innocent. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I insist that order shall be preserved 
while the gentleman is speaking. I want to hear his account of Re- 
publican officials. 

TheSPEAKER. TheHouse will come to order, so thatthe gentleman 
may be heard. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I regret exceedingly to be compelled to 
take advantage of this occasion to speak of a matter which is supposed 
by some to be a personal matter, although it is not, but is directly related 
to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I desire to ask my friend from Kentucky what 
length of time he wants. Iam willing to yield tohima reasonable time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman an hour. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I thought the gentleman was speakingin my time. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I am not aware that I am dependent 
upon the gentleman’s courtesy. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I did not understand that I had yielded the floor. 
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Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I am occupying the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
rapidly as we can. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Is this by unanimous consent? 


I simply want to proceed with this matter as 


The SPEAKER. 
rules of the House. 

Mr. GUENTHER. 

The SPEAKER. 
was made. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope I shall not 
be interrupted. I know the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMIL- 
LIN] is in a hurry to pass this bill; I am not trying to defeat it. Iam 
willing to go a little further than his bill goes. If the gentleman will 
fix the limitation at one year, I will.go with him; and if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] be withdrawn I 
will still vote for the measure. The reasons I am stating as having 
force in 1875 have force to-day, though not in the same degree; that 
is all. 

Mr. VANCE, Will you not vote to abolish the entire thing? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. No, sir. We need revenue to pay the 
public debt and Government expenses. ButI would abolish the fee 
system and abolish all taxes on tobacco. 

Mr. VANCE. Are you not willing to continue the tax with the plan 
of collection simplified ? 

A MEMBER. Leaving the payment wholly voluntary ! 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. That has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask the privilege of incorporating in 
my remarks voluminous extracts from the testimony which has been 
taken before the Springer investigating committee. I hope the chair- 
man of that committee is now present. Yes, I see his smiling counte- 
nance. I wish to quote from the testimony before that committee, be- 
cause it is the most extraordinary proceeding perhaps that was ever 
permitted. A committee appointed to investigate expenditures in the 
Department of Justice undertook to investigate the expenses of mar- 
shals and district attorneys for Kentucky. They called me before that 
committee. For what purpose? The following will perhaps throw 
light on the question: ; 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1834. 
Sim: I am instructed by the Committee on Expenditures Department of Jus- 
tice to request you to appear before the committee to-morrow (Tuesday) morn- 
ing, January 29, 1884, at 10 o'clock a. m., to testify in the matter of the accounts 
of the United States court officials in Kentucky. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
ee. ; W. M. SPRINGER, Chairman. 
est: : 


J. B. IRWIN, Clerk Committee. 


It isnot. The bill is being considered under the 


Is objection in order? 
Itisnot. The Chair asked for objection, and none 


Hon, Jons D. WHITE, 
House of Representatives. E 

I did not receive that notice in time to appear on the day stated, and 
so a second notice was sent to me. 

On the 30th of last January I testified before that committee as to 
the source of my information on the subject for which I was sum- 
moned to give testimony. 

The chairman of that committee [Mr. SPRINGER] asked me this 
question: ‘ 

i i 
ofthe ectetonee of any ADUA or reg CIRCITER tn TRONIS DAGAN of the OOSA 
of United States marshal and United States deputy marshal? 

Referring to Kentucky, I testified that I had been so informed. They 
asked me for the names of witnesses. I gave them the names of relia- 
ble witnesses. Did they summon those witnesses? Oh, no! but they 
determined to see Mr. Murray. [Laughter.] 

I reviewed the investigation that I had set on foot in 1876, and showed 
that that investigation resulted in the removal of G. C. Wharton, United 
States district attorney, who was afterward reappointed by Mr. Hayes 
and confirmed by a Democratic Senate, and then hired by the whisky 
ring to lobby the unlimited bond-extension bill through the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress. I reviewed the case in which United States Marshal 
Murray, now governor of Utah, after an investigation by the general 
agent of the Department of Justice, and not to gratify me—for I must 

, confess that in the beginning I was loath to believe these prominent of- 
ficials guilty of malfeasance in office—was permitted to resign, although 
Mr. Harlan, then an attorney for this man, pleaded that he should be 
allowed to remain, and hunted up influential men to try to get him re- 
tained. Still, when Mr. Hayes had become President Mrs. Hayes had 
Murray appointed governor of Utah. [Laughter.] Go to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and not asingle line can be found recommending 
Mr. Murray as governor of Utah when he was appointed the first time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, did they call the witnesses who I told them knew 
all about these facts? Did they call Mr. Samuel Crail, clerk of the 
United States court, Louisville, Ky.? Did they call H. F. Finley, 
now the judge of the fifteenth judicial district in the State of Kentucky, 
one of the purest, bravest, and best Republicans in the United States, 
and who made the charges in May, 1877, as appears in my testimony, 
and which I haveincorporated in my remarks—did they call him? Did 


they call Henry Diven, who claimed to know, personally, the truth of 


the charges regarding the official conduct of Marshal Murray? Did 
they call anybody who claimed to know, personally, about these mat- 
ters? Did they call the United States commissioner at London, by 
whose office many of the arrested persons were carried one hundred and 
sixty miles to Louisville? Did they call Maj. A. T. Wood, the United 
States commissioner at Mount Sterling, through whose town they car- 
ried the prisoners from that end of the State? No, sir. Then, what 
did they do? Why, they called Mr. Murray! [Laughter.] Mr. Mur- 
ray was allowed to come before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Justice and read a long speech, evidently prepared by 
his attorney, and which covers more than twenty printed pages, to 

to unload his guilt upon others, and to abuse witnesses who had testi- 
fied for the Government against him. 7 

What next? They called in John Harlan, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. And what does he say? Why, that he had been Murray’s at- 
torney, and that he had come from Louisville, Ky., to Washington in 
1876 ‘‘for the purpose of seeing the Attorney-General touching the 
charges which had been made in the public prints affecting Murray’s 
conduct as marshal for the State of Kentucky;’’ and that Attorney- 
General Taft had told him that he did not believe that Murray had 
“knowingly made any improper .”? But I will not undertake 
to quote from memory, and shall give Justice Harlan’s testimony in 
fall in the appendix to my remarks. 

I refer to this matter because that committee has decided to stop the 
investigation; and the reason they decided to stop it was because Gov- 
ernor Murray, one of the men under investigation, came before the com- 
mittee and said he was not guilty, and then undertook to prove by 
John M. Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the United States, and by 
the Speaker of this House, who did not pretend to have any knowledge 
of the facts or to have investigated this thing, that he had a good char- 
acter. The committee then resolved to close that investigation. 

There is the conclusion of the greatest farce under the name of an 
honest and thorough investigation that I have ever known. 

Why was Mr. Speaker CARLISLE called before that committee? To 
tell what he knew about the facts? Not at all. But to give a good 
character to a man who had read a statement the day before to the 
committee to refute definite charges against him for plundering the 
United States Treasury out of thousands of dollars and who was turned 
out of office by President Grant after an investigation of his official 
conduct by the Department of Justice in 1876. 

When the investigation by the committee of which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is chairman was about to begin I said 
on the floor of this House January 21, 1884: 


I shall cheerfully support the resolution of the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. 
dire ras, E I desire to call the attention of the House and of the country to the 
fact that at the last session of Congress I introduced the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to investigate theaccounts 
of the United States commissioners, clerks, marshals, and district attorney for the 
State of Kentucky from June 1, 1870, to January 1, 1882.” 

I did not then ask for an investigation as to the whole United States, but I am 
glad that the gentleman who has this subject in charge proposes now to ferret 
out the matter to the bottom. I believe that under the fee system thousands of 
dollars have been stolen from the United States Treasury by some Federal of- 
cials. I believe that a thorough investigation of the accounts of the Attorney- 
General or the records of the ury Department will show evidences of fraud 
resulting from the fee system. I do not think the last Co: did right to 
eo my resolution of inquiry, which was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I hope and believe that the gentleman who has of this matter will thor- 
oughly and honestly endeavor to get to the bottom of the whole subject. And 
I believe that if he does so in to my own State he will find that men, 
notably the one to-day sitting as governor of Utah, and a man who was here 
last winter lobbying as a paid attorney of the whisky ring, late the United States 
marshal and Uni States district attorney for the State of Kentucky, will be 
shown to deserve the striped clothes of convicts in the penitentiary more than 
some who now wear them. 

I hope that the ne pgm of this House will join with the Democrats in in- 
vestigating thoroughly every fraud that now stains the escutcheon of the Re- 
publican party. 


It appears that my confidence in hat committee was misplaced. 

The following, which was thougnt good enough to send by telegraph 
to all parts of the country, is a specimen of Murray’s voluminous testi- 
mony before the Springer committee: 

Everybody has been heard, and it appears there is not one word by WHITE, 
or by any one else who pretends to have any personal knowledge, to prove any 
fact which will even tend to support one of these accusations. 

George Q. Cannon, the so-called a e of Mormon hierarchy; A. W. Gibson, 
whose name is only too well known here; Joun D. WHITE, whose name alone is 
enough, and Henry Diven, a knave of the lower e and less prominence— 
birds of foul omen and birds of ill omen—all, with Chase for an wolian attach- 
ment and aided by the moral support of the Mormon Church, through the pres- 
ence here of CAINE, now Mormon Delegate in Congress, are actors in this scene. 
On Monday, January 21, 1884, the Hon. Mr. SPRINGER, chairman of this com- 
mittee, reported to the House a resolution for authority to incur a certain ex- 
pense in prosecuting the investigation into the nditures in the Department 
of Justice. Jonn D. WHITE, having the floor, yielded to him to advocate the reso- 
lution, and took advantage of his position as a member of the House and of the 
fact that a statement from him as a ublican might be takeh as an admission 

y 
ows without any personal knowledge or pid proofs, a coarse and brutal at- 
claim to be considered a gentleman 
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. Where his 
nature is known his praise is an injury and abuse by him an honor. But his 
resentatives go to the country with the same 
br getter they never could have among people exposed to acquaintance 


Such slander as that, Mr. Speaker, does not affect me, but it may be 
and doubtless was a sweet morsel to the committee having the investi- 
gation in cange. 

I wish the House and the country to know how this committee with 
the smiling boutonniére at its head [laughter and applause] proceeded 
to investigate expenditures in the Department of Justice and how they 
proceeded to get at the facts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not the honor of a personal uaintance with 
Mr. Henry Diven. But it ap that he was a friend of Eli H. Mur- 
ray’s, and attended his wedding January 18, 1876, by the invitation 
which I hold in my hand. 

The following letters will show that he isnot considered a knave by 
Col. J. T. Buckner, of Louisville, Ky., one of the most prominent men 
in Kentucky to-day; nor by 5. A. Whitfield, late revenue agent for 
Kentucky and now postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio; nor by R. H. Crit- 
tenden, who it appears intrusted Diven with the control of the steam- 
boat Alice until a sale was effected; nor by Col. W. A. Bullitt, late 
United States district attorney under Wharton; nor by Mr. G. K 
Chase, general agent of the Department of Justice, who was sent to 
Kentucky in 1876 to investigate the against certain Federal 
officials; nor by Mr. Brewster Cameron, the present general agent for 
the Department of Justice. 

I ask the attention of the House to them: 


LOVISVILLE, Ky. April 12, 1884. 

I send you papers, all of which show that I was appointed to the position long 
after tole, Pent he discha: me for stealing. After Colonel Buckner ap- 
pointed me Murray went to him and said it was a great outrage to give me the 
place. Buckner told him he had been to Judge Barr and Wharton, who said I 
was a reliable man. Now, you must remember that Crittenden is a relative of 
Murray’s, and if I had been discharged for stealing he would not have given me 
charge of that steamboat, for she was in a sin condition, and I had to em- 
ploy from five to Mead men for sixty-six days. (See Crittenden’s order to me 

release the boat. (Mr. WHITE, I have been the means of saving thousands of 
dollars to the United States, and you can see how I have been treated. I have 
three St children and no wife, and have to look for days’ work. 

ery respectfully, 
HENRY DIVEN. 


Hon. Joun D. WHITE. 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, FIFTH DISTRICT KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, October 1, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN: Mr. Henry Diven is aspecial rene f of this district and author- 
ized and empowered to investigate all violations of law in this district. Ihave 
em to confer with you and all storekeepers and ers of the dis- 
trict for such aid and information as you can give. The rs oped collectorsare ex- 
to use their active aid in securing the object of their appointment. 


Respectfully, 
J. T. BUCKNER, Collector. 


Messrs. LEROY Frayser, Ben B. Gray, GEORGE W. Foreman, D. H. How- 
AED, 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
AGENT'S OFFICE, DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 
Louisville, June 27, 1878. 
To whom it may concern : 


Henry Diven is in my employ as an internal-reyenue officer for a period of 
thirty days from July 1, 1878, as per Sonn granted by honorable Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in letter of June 22, 1878. 

Mr. Diven has authority to visit and examine stock, books and papers, and 

remises of all persons having in their possession articles liable to tax under in- 
p maonar anana laws. 5 

ully, 
S. A. WHITFIELD, 
Revenue Agent, District of Kentucky. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL’s OFFICE, 
DISTRICT OF Kentucky, February 18, 1881. 
Sır: You will please deliver and turn over to Capt. A. H. Dugan or order 
the steamer Alice and all of her appurtenances now in your charge, he having 
become the purchaser of said boat, &c., at the sale this day made. 
R. H. CRITTENDEN, 
United States Marshal. 


A. M. DUGAN, 


Mr. HENRY DIVEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washingion, January 20,1882. 
Sırt: This will serve to introduce you to Mr. O. O. Lancaster, jr., ial 
nt of this Department, who visits Kentucky upon business conne with 
e accounts of Marshal R. H. Crittenden. lease render him any service in 


your ponor iis. 


Henry Dırveyx, Esq., Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE, Washington, March 30,1882. 
Sm: Mr. Lancaster, late acting special agent of this Department, has re- 
quested me to ask the Attorney-General to order the payment of $50 to you for 
services rendered the United States, through Mr. Lancaster, while he was en- 
in the examination of the accounts of late United States marshal, Colonel 
ittenden, of Kentucky. 

Inasmuch as you have rendered valuable services to this Department the At- 
torney-General has approved the payment of the above sum, which you will 


G. V. CHASE. 


haerra lo gi in a week or ten days. If you do not, let me hear from you 
on the subject. 
I am gratified to convey this information to you, and trust that you will 


promptly notify me whenever the interests of the United States are not being 
protected 


Mr. Lancaster has been to see me a number of times about this, and speaks 
in a terms of your fidelity to the Government. 


ery respectfully, 
BREWSTER CAMERON, General Agent. 
HENRY Driven, Esq., 
ille, Ky. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, Ky., May 11, 1881. 
DEAR COLONEL : This will be presented to you by Henry Diven, who is an 
applicant for the ition of private policeman at the race-course during the 
coming races. I have known Diven for years,and know that you can trust 
him, and that what he promises or tells you can be relied upon. He was for 
years a deputy United States marshal, is familiar with the duties of the position 
which he seeks, and can be trusted to tell the truth under all circumstances. 
He is a poor man with a family, and if you can give him this position it will 
greatly benefit him, and will ob! your friend, 
» W. A. BULLITT. 


M. LEWIS CLARKE, Esq., Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen seem to laugh at the idea of Diven’s applying for the po- 
sition of policeman at the Louisville race-course during the week of the 
races [laughter and applause], but I understand it is considered anim- 
portant position by the average race-going Kentuckian. [Laughter.] 
I was never at a Kentucky horse-race in my life. 

That letter is by Col. W. A. Bullitt, who was the assistant district at- 
torney under Wharton for years. He was a colonel in the Union Army, 
and is well known in the city of Louisville. Did they callhim? Notat 
all. Who didthey call? Why, they called Mr. Murray. [Laughter.] 
Did they call Mr. Diven? Oh, no; Mr. Murray had said he was “a 
knave of lower degree and less prominence’’ than a member of this Con- 


gress. 
I invite your attention to Diven’s statement furnished to the Springer 
committee by Ralph Ballin from the files in the Department of J ustice, 
as will be seen on page 191 of the testimony, and which I shall print 
in the appendix to my remarks. 

But Mr. Speaker CARLISLE was called before the committee and asked 
to testify. As to what? As to his knowledge of the facts? Oh! no; 
but as to the character of the witness Murray. 

Why was Mr. Speaker CARLISLE called before that committee? I 
will show you why. On the day before a man who had wronged the 
Government out of thousands of dollars, a man who had deputies prowl- 
ing all over the State of Kentucky, with blank warrants returnable at 
Louisville for years, hunting up these technical violations of law—a man 
condemned by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, condemned by 
the Department of Justice, removed from office after an investigation by 
the proper officers of the Government—appeared before the investigat- 
ing committee and made a special plea in his own defense, and needed 
a little help to be let down easy by that committee appointed to in- 
vestigate ditures in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I would like to know if this dis- 
cussion is going on here under the rules of the House, and if a discus- 
sion on a pending measure permits persons to be arraigned here in this 
manner by a member who is addressing the House? If not, I call for 
the enforcement of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not been able tosee up to this time 
any connection which the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky 
have with the bill now pending before the House. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Then I ask the Speaker to direct 
that the argument of the gentleman from Kentucky in future be di- 
rected to the bill under consideration. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that he will please conform to the rule of the House by confining 
himself to the question under debate. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. If Iam to be called to order by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and interrupted in the course of my re- 
marks, I want to know if now; otherwise, if he is not entitled to oc- 
cupy the floor in my time, I want him to sit down and allow me to 

roceed 


p The SPEAKER. The Chair has already stated that the remarks of 
the gentleman from Kentucky so far did not appear to have any con- 
nection with the subject under debate. z 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. But I think I 
that matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the House is to be the judge ot 
the matter. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. If the House wants to call me to order, 
that is all right, and I will take my seat until the question is decided. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I call the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Then I will take my seat until that 
question is decided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky having been called 
to order, and having taken his seat, the question is, under the rules of 
the House, Shall the gentleman from Kentucky proceed in order? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky, by consert of the 
House, will proceed in order. 


am to be the judge ot 
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Mr. bee of Kentucky. I thank the House for its courtesy. 
Laughter. 
; I Bink sir, with all due deference to the Chair, that I have been 
confining myself to the question under debate, and that the point of 
order did not apply to me at all. I want to put my protest there. 

Now, sir, I regret as much as anybody could regret anything to have 
to make these remarks upon this floor; but when my official integrity 
is questioned before a committee of this House I think I have the right 
to respond. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I rise to a question of order. I 
ask the Chair to rule whether the gentleman from Kentucky is in order 
or not. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Kentucky has been permitted 
by the House to proceed in order, not otherwise. The remarks which 
the gentleman has been making would perhaps be proper, in the judg- 
ment of the Chair, if made in the nature of a personal explanation or 
on a discussion of the report of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Justice when presented. The Chair does not see how 
they can have any possible application to the merits of the bill under 
discussion. This is a bill simply to limit the time within which prose- 
cutions may be instituted against persons charged with violating inter- 
nal-revenue laws. The gentleman from Kentucky will proceed in order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. That leads me to make this remark, 
with all due reference to the Chair, that the difference between the 
vision of the Chair and my vision is that in my course in-Congress I 
have been endeavoring to defend the rights of the poorest people in the 
State of Kentucky, and the Speaker has been endeavoring to get bills 
through Congress for the biggest whisky monopoly in the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MONEY. I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I ask that the words of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky be taken down by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe Chair may be permitted, the Chair would 
prefer that the words be not taken down and that no notice be taken 
ofthem. [Applause.] $ 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Iwithdraw my request; but I shall 
insist that the gentleman from Kentucky shall proceed in order or not 
proceed at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will endeavor tf enforce the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say one word on the point of order. The 
practice in the House has been when a member is pie age to speak 
for an hour that he can talk,during that hour, and while it is the gen- 
eral rule that he must confine himself to the question before the House, 
yet so far as I have any knowledge it has always been within the discre- 
tion of the member talking as to how he should discuss that question. 
Certainly that has been the practice. If any other practice was to ob- 
tain, it would then be in the power of the Speaker or a majority to de- 
termine what line of argument the member on the floor should pursue; 
and perhaps it might be out of the power of the Speaker and of the 
majority of the House to discern wherein the remarks were relevant to 
the issue. It occurs to me it is the privilege of each member to deter- 
mine for himself as to whether or not the line of argument he pursues 
is pertinent to the question before the House. I recollect the other day 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] in discussing the whisky- 
bond extension bill made a speech on the tariff. It has always been 
the practice to allow such latitude. 

The SPEAKER. The rule which requires discussion to be confined 
to the question under debate is perhaps one of the most difficult rules 
to apply, because it is often very difficult and sometimes impossible to 
determine precisely when a gentleman on the floor departs from the 
question under debate. Therefore the Chair himself has never on any 
occasion interposed to prevent gentlemen from pursuing such a line of 
remark as they might see praper. In this instance, however, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. MILLER] in front of the Chair insisted 
that the gentleman from Kentucky was not confining himself to the 
question under debate, and the Chair thought that in so far as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky was discussing the characters of Diven, Chase, 
and others, his line of remark could have no bearing on the bill. 

The Chair will always be disposed to give the utmost latitude to 
gentlemen on the floor; because what might seem to one gentleman 
entirely pertinent might seem to another wholly irrelevant. But when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania made the point of order it was the 
duty of the Chair to decide it, his decision of course being subject to 
the revision of the House, Therule isvery positive. The Chair will 
have it read. 

The Clerk read clause one of Rule XIV, as follows: 


1. When any member desires to speak ordeliver any matter to the House, he 
shall rise and respectfully address himself to “Mr, Speaker,” and, on being 
recognized, may address the House from any place on the floor or from the 
Clerk's treaty and shall confine himself to the question under debate, avoiding 
personaitity. 


The SPEAKER. e practice to which the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CANNON] refers $a practice which has prevailed ever since the 
organization of the House in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, but there is no practice, so far as the Chair knows, 


which authorizes gentlemen on the floor in the House itself to pursue 
any line of argument not relevant in some*degree at least to the matter 
pending before the House. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the theory of the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. 
CANNON] be correct, I was very badly treated myself on the floor the 
other day by the ruling of the Chair. I was endeavoring to addres the 
Chair the other day when a question of order was before the House, and 
I said to the Chair that it was not my purpose to confine my remarks 
strictly to the question of order, whereupon the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN] objected to my speaking at all, and the Chair sustained 
that objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the decision of the Chair on that 
occasion was correct. The gentleman from Tennessee could not under 
the rule, if objection was made, proceed to discuss any proposition èx- 
cept the pending question. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, rose. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I hope all this does not come out of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. On the question of order raised by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] I want to say this: I have 
nothing but the kindliest relations to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
But I do not think the time of this House should be taken up by any 
gentleman on this floor to settle a private difference he has with a citi- 
zen of the United States, whether in official or in private life. A mem- 
ber of Congress can not be called to account even in courts for what he 
may say here relative to the character of a citizen or an officer of the 
Government. He has the utmost liberty. It is important, therefore, 
that that liberty should not be abused; and this House ought not to per- 
mit any of its members to take the time of the House to abuse his privi- 
lege by saying anything derogatory to the character of any man unless 
it isa matter that is properly before the House for consideration. That 
is why I made the point of order; not on account of anything personal 
toward the gentleman from Kentucky. I have the highest regard for 
him, but I did it for the dignity of the House and the dignity of the 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of order is well taken, 
and would be very glad to have the judgment of the House taken upon it. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I am very glad the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] has made that remark, which enables me 
to say in reply that there could not have been a greater misapprehen- 
sion of my position in this case than to suppose that this prosecution 
grew out of any personal ill-will on my part or any injury ever done 
to me personally. Why, sir, ifI had my papers here from home I 
could show when I was first elected to Congress in 1874 I received 
most complimentary letters from these men, Murray and Wharton. I 
do not remember to have ever seen either of them until after the in- 
vestigation of their conduct had been determined upon by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1876. 

But I feel it to be my duty to lay before that Department the com- 
plaints that were constantly coming to me of the unwarranted arrests 
of men. I will give an illustration, which is but a sample of what 
was going on. e Speaker is very much mistaken if he thinks there 
isno sen between my conclusion and the provisions contained in 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that he has not decided 
that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] may not with perfect 
propriety under the rules of the House show any injustice that has been 
committed heretofore under the old law; and he may attribute that of 
course to the fact that the limitation was five years, or to any other 
cause he may choose. All the Chair decided was that in the discussion 
of this bill it was not in order to assail the character of a gentleman or 
to enter into a personal explanation upon the part of the gentleman 
from Kentucky about other matters not connected with this bill. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. But when this House appoints a com- 
mittee to investigate the expenditures in the Department of Justice, 
and I, as a Representative on this floor, speak a word of enco ment 
for that committee in the prosecution of its work, and was then called 
before them to tell of what I had been informed, and gave the names of 
competent witnesses, the committee turns around and takes what the 
criminal, under grave charges, tells them he knows about it. Then the 
Associated Press sends his statement all over the country, while the 
chairman of the committee holds what I have said in the strictest confi- 
dence, for reasons satisfactory to the committee. The Speaker of this 
House was called before that committee to testify as to that man’s gen- 


eral character. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I rise toa question of order. I 
ask the Speaker to enforce the rules of this House. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 
a Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. And I shall insist upon its being 

one. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky must either pro- 
ceed in orderor take his seat. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I submit the question to the House 
whether I am to be treated in this way by a star-chamber committee 
of the House, without being allowed to speak when the matter comes 
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before the House on a question as directly connected with the subject 
as this is. If the House rag decide against me, then I shall take my 
seat. But if the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. MILLER] is to in- 
terrupt me every time I fail to words to suit his delicate taste, 
then I must ask the House to decide between us which is right. 

I do not wish to abuse the privileges of the House. But I feel that 
the bill before the House is an important matter, and what I am say- 
ing bears directly upon it. As the committee having the man under 
charges to testify in his own behalf, and then calling the Speaker of 
this House and a judge of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
say that they know that this man stands as high as anybody, the impli- 
cation is that I have done something wrong, and I think I ought to be 
allowed to show to the House that this is an important matter, which 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice should 
investigate. I have been trying to have this justice done for eight 


years. 

Mr. VANCE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VANCE. Is not the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] 
entitled to the floor for a personal explanation? If he has been assailed 
as a member of this House, I think he ought to have the right to be 
heard, and I suggest to him to take the floor for a personal explanation, 
and not upon this bill. k . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated distinctly that the gentleman 
had the right, if his character asa Representative had been assailed, or 
if he conceives that it has been assailed, to rise on the floor under the 
rules of the House and makea personal explanation; or he would have 
the right to discuss the proceedings of the committee to which he has 
referred, or the character of the witnesses that have appeared before it, 
when the report of that committee should come before the House. But 
when the point of order was made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. MILLER] that theremarks made by the gentleman from Kentucky 

Mr. WHITE] were not relevant to the bill now under consideration, 
the Chair decided that they were not. That is all the Chair has de- 
ceided. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Vermont near me 
[Mr. STEWART] says that the committee did not call Mr. Murray at 
all; that he came of his own will. I do not know that that helps the 
case any; I leave it to the good judgment of the House whether that 
committee is performing its duty fairly and squarely. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed in order under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I ask the Clerk to read the bill before 
the House, and then I appeal to the good judgment of the House to de- 
termine whether I have not been in order all the time. I ask the Clerk 
to read the bill in my own time. 

Mr. BEACH. I object to the reading of the bill again. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The gentleman ought to know enough 
to know that he can not do that. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to have the bill read 
in his own time. 

The Clerk again read the bill. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Now, to show you the necessity for re- 
stricting the power of the district attorney and the marshal in these 
cases, I refer you to the testimony of G. K. Chase before the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, and which I incorporate 
in my remarks: 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

Q. Did Murray,in your presence, deny specifically the statements that were 
made with to those constructive fees? 

A. No, sir; he admitted some of them and amended one, the McCord warrant. 

Q. What did he say in regard to that? 

A. He admitted that Diven’s statement was true, and amended his charge 
against the Government in that case accordingly. I had the original McCord 
warrant with papers,and there was another paper with the newspaper 
charges, which I do not see here. 

Q. The statementin regard to McCord is this: “In December, 1875, Mat. Mo- 
Cord was brought to hag ¢ (Louisville) from Livermore, with having 
d ited in the post-office, for the purpose of being carried by mail, certain cir- 
pow ca concerning illegal lotteries. is relation to that case I would state that the 
prisoner McCord, was brought here by a private citizen from Livermore with- 
out any warrant and without the Taubes knowledge. The marshal charged 
for going for him and bringing him with a guard. The himself returns 
on the back of the warrant fees to the amount of $82.60.” Did you call Mar- 
shal Murray's attention to that statement? 

A. I did. 1 showed him the original warrant in his own handwriting all the 


way through, and headmitted that there was no guard, but he said that was the 
only way he could pay Hackett, who brought the prisoner down. 


The point to which I desire to call your attention just here is that 
constructive fees were . They would arrest a man in Louis- 
ville and charge mileage from the man’s home, distant perhaps two 
hundred miles. They would charge for traveling expenses, meals, 

&c. They would charge constructive fees for all items which 
would have been allowed if the man had been arrested at his home and 
brought to Louisville. In one case in Letcher County, nearly three hun- 
dred miles from Louisville, they arrested aman named Adams. The 


warrant was issued in Louisville; and because the warrant was issued 
there, it was decided that the man must be brought to Louisville for 
preliminary trial, although he was taken past a United States court at 
London, Ky., and I believe put in jail there, one hundred and sixty miles 
y arrested was the brother of the man 


from Louisville. The man 
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who should have been arrested. He wanted to identify himself when 
arrested; but instead of being allowed to do so at the place where he was 
arrested, he was taken to Louisville, and all the fees connected with tak- 
ing him there were doubtless charged. Of course, when he identified 
himself in Louisville as not being the man called for in the warrant, he 
was allowed to go home, being obliged of course to pay his own ex- 
penses. Such an outrage on the rights of American citizenship ought 
not to be tolerated, and was not often attempted upon any but the 
poorest and most illiterate citizens as well as most remote from the city 
of Louisville. 

A few years ago in the county of Whitley about forty-five men were 
arrested on charges which in some cases were five years old. Many of 
those men were entirely innocent and were so declared when they got 
to Louisville, but they were taken about two hundred miles from their 
homes (passing by the nearest commissioner) to the city of Louisville, 
one hundred and sixty miles beyond, to have their preliminary trials. 
After all the fees possible had been made by the arrest of these poor 
people District Attorney Wharton recommended that the cases be dis- 
missed and they were dismissed. 

This bill is intended to provide that these prosecutions for technical 
violations of the law upon charges which are four or five years old shall 
not be allowed—shall not be made the means of fleecing the Govern- 
ment in order that marshals and district attorneys may make fees. We 
ought to go further and abolish the fee system. 

Such enormities as these can not be defended by any Republican. 
When Republicans are guilty of such offenses the proper thing for us 
to do, if we would stand squarely before the country, is to ferret out 
the crime, uncover the scandals, and turn the guilty parties out of of- 
fice. This bill will do much toward preventing the temptation for the 
commission of such offenses. 

I will not occupy the time of the House further; but I ask to be al- 
lowed in my printed remarks to make more copious extracts than I have 
been able to do, and with that permission I will yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I shall object to anything being 
printed except what would be directly in order on this bill, unless the 
gentleman has actually said it. I have no objection to the printing of 
anything that would be strictly in order on this bill; but anything out- 
side of that, anything that would be mal, that would attack any 
person, either private cjtizen or public official, I shall object to. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Pwi say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that it is not my intention to print anything except what I 
have already said or quotations from the testimony before the Springer 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman will be al- 
lowed to print under the conditions stated by him. The Chair hears 
no objection. 


APPENDIX. 


Wasutsaroy, D. C., January 29, 1884. 

RALPH BALLIN recalled. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. State whether there have been on file in the De ent of Justice any 

pers or reports in reference to the accounts of United States marshal for the 
Bate iA Kentucky during the time that Mr, Murray held that office? 

. Yes. 

Q. State where those papers are at this time? 

A. They are in the comniittee-room; at least they were 

Q. State whether this package (handing 
of papers sent by the Attorney-General to 
ter spoken of? 

¢ Lie soa anans pen shane peo If h; hei 

ve you è ese papers yourself to see what are their contents? 

A. I did give them a'casual eed natal eg 

Q. State briefly the result of that casual examination? 

A. Llooked over these papers, and I can only state to the committee what 

itself to me in casual examination. I have no proof for it. 
© CHAIRMAN, You are not called upon for proofs of the truth of what you 
may have observed in these To what do they relate? 

A. They are vouchers for fees, which vouchers accom ied the accounts of 
the late Murray, and for which he claimed credit in his accounts. There 
is also a duplicate of an emolument return rendered by him to the Department 
for the second-half of the calendar year 1875. 

Q. From your knowledge of the papers which should have been sent to the 
Department of Justice, or retained in the offices of the United States marshal, 
what do Tes say as to whether these represent the whole of the papers that 
oupas 2 e found in relation to these accounts, or whether they are merely a 
pa ? 

A. These papers are merely of the account; little bits of it. 

Q. Are these all Soe papery that have been sent to the Department of Justice 
in reference to that -yearly account? 

A. I cannot say that, because these papers must have been referred to the De- 
peano of Justice long before I was a tibet in that Department. I merely 

ow that these papers came from the Department of Justice from the fact that 
they were sent to me while I was here the other day, with the instruc- 
tions that I was to hand them to the committee; and I find on some of the pa- 
the stamp 2 the Department. Consequently I know that they came from 

Departmen : 

The CHAIRMAN. A letter was sent to the Attorney-General requesti all 
papers in reference to Marshal Murray to be sent to the committee, and these 
yepere were sent in response to that letter. 

he Wityess. Ihave no doubt that these are all of his papers that are in the 
me oan baledenacron lating to his 1d be, T in the Treas- 
e other papers relating to his accounts wou „Īsu „in the 
ury Department, and also in the marshal’s office in Louisville, Ky. 

A. It is questionable whether his duplicate emolument returns are on file in 
the court at Louisville, but the clerk of the court is, under the law, required to 
retain on file the duplicates of accounts approved by the court, the originals of 
which are sent to the aei ties nena pon for oy ent 
ay What ovis the probable term of service of Murray isembraced 
these papers 


esterday evening. 
rs to the neers Rae package 
committee in relation to the mat- 
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A. I did not examine the dates very closely, and can not tell. They are just 
snatches of fee accounts. These perce would probably not constitute one- 
tenth of the fee account rendered by the forone year. They are but 
small samples. 

Q. They are but fragments of such papers as ought to be found in the Treas- 
pe! Gin aie oe and in the office of the court at Louisville? 

es. 
Q. State the names of the deputy marshals whose accounts are covered by 


these paper. 

A. John Wyatt, H. Diven, Howard, and others. 

Q. State whether the papers before you show any investigation into the ac- 
counts of Marshal Murray by Mr. George K. a former agent of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

A. There are marginal notes on some of the vouchers, which I believe to be 
in ne arora apens of Mr. Chase, and which would indicate that he had investi- 
gated them. 

Q. State whether you have examined among these papers what purports to 
be a statement made by Deputy Marshal H. Diven. 


I have. 
o Q. State whether that statement is accompanied by any indorsement by Mr. 


A. There is an indorsement of Mr. Chase’s on it. 
= 2 that in Mr. Chase’s handwriting? 
> Yes: ‘ 

Q. Are you familiar with his operas A 

A. Iam familiar with his signature, and sd acy to measif all this indorse- 
ae was in the same handwriting. I have no doubt thatit is Mr. Chase’s hand- 

ng. 
Q. Read that indorsement on Diven's statement in the handwriting of Mr. 


A. [Reading]: 
The within entis made by Mr. Henry Diven, of Louisville, Ky.. formerly 
deputy United States marshal for nine years last past, who resigned on amtoa Å 
4, 1876. Ifind Diven’s r for veracity beyond question. I have investi- 
gated the within statements, as made by hi d them substantially true. 
G. K. CHASE, 
Agent Department of Justice. 


him, and fin: 


AUGUST 8, 1876, 


The CHAIRMAN. Read the statement submitted by Diven, and to which that 
indorsement js appended. 


The witness read as follows: 


“AUGUST 1, 1876. 

“I, H. Diven, state as follows: P 

“In December, 1875, Mat. McCord was brought to this city from Livermore, 
charged with having deposited inthe i ASSEY. for the purpose of being carried 
by mail, certain circulars concerning illegal lotteries. In relation to that case, I 
would state that the prisoner, McCord, was brought here by a private citizen 
from Livermore, without any yarani and without the marshal’s knowl 5 
The marshal charged for going after him and bringing him with a guard. e 
orn made his return on the back of the warrant, charging fees tothe amount 
o .60. 

“In January, 1873, the judge of the Lexington election refused to receive the 
votes of negroes who had not paid their See es. General James F, Robinson, 
Dr. Chipley, J. W. Cochran, John C. Young, Matthew Foursbee, John Marrs, 
George Snyder, Reese,and others were y M,F. Atley, a deputy mar- 
shal, and all came down ther to Louisville, without any The mar- 
shal charged for guards with most of them. 

“In attending on the commissioner the marshal is allowed to have one man 
to attend on each case. In many cases there would be no one there in reality, 
but fictitious names would be put on the roll. They would put ‘ Diven’ down, 
for ce, when he would not be there at all, and then afterwards cross the 
name and substitute Sam. Crail, or put some fictitious name. 

“The deputy marshal is allowed to make $3,000 a year, which would be $1,500 
for six months, When they came to make up the fee-bill for the six mon if 
it is found that the deputy made $2,000, for instance, for the six months in- 
stead of $1,500, the extra $500 is transferred nominally to the account of some 
deputy who has not made up totheallowance. That deputy never gets the ex- 
tra amount allowed him, as shown by the rolls. The emolument return ought 
to show exactly what the deputy makes for each six months; but the deputy 
has been required to sign the emolument returnsin blank. All throu, Ken 
tucky we have United States commissioners, but when a man is , Sayin 
the Aege instead of taking him to the nearest commissioner, where he 
could get his witnesses and stand a chance to give bail, he is brought to Louis- 
ville, in order to make fees, and in eight cases out of ten guards are reaped re for 
when they really don’t have any The man is allowed to lay in jail with- 
out being able to get his witnesses, when at the place where he was arrested, if 
brought before the nearest commissioner, he could obtain his witnesses or give 

* 


bail. 

* “TT will state that when John R. Reno was United States collector in one of 
the Kentucky districts he came up here to attend a meeting of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and he was paid on the witness-rolls about $100, when he was 
not a witness in any case. 

“James H. Ashcroft, while he was deputy United States marshal and deputy 
collector at Paducah, Ky. (two offices under Government, which he had noright 
to hold at the same time), came to Louisville on a visit, and he was paid on 
witness-roll $38 as a witn when he was not a witness in any case. 

“There is a negro named James H. Moody who is paid as janitor for cleaning 
the third floor $2 per day. He is paid $2 for every day the court is open in the 
year. When the regular court opens, twice a year, in order to manage so as to 
ps him $4 a day he has been put down asone of the bailiffs of the court and he 

allowed $2 per day extra for that. In the October term, 1875, the controller 
discovered that he had been signing twice, and disallowed that term, so, to accom- 

plish the same end, General Murray put another negro, Taylor, down on the roll 
as bailiff instead of Moody, but did not tell the negro Taylor anything about it. 

Moody now pays Taylor $2 per week for cleaning up, and when court is over 
Mr. Farleigh gets the old negro Taylor Lo sign the certificate and hands Moody 
the money. So, as it is now m „M y’s name does not appear twice in 

Washington, while he cari Ee the money. 

“In many cases, especially bankrupt cases, where it becomes necessary to 
serve day process outside of a warrant upon a y at some distance in the in- 
terior from Louisville, it has been the custom of the marshal to send the original 
process to the a at the place, or some constable, or sheriff, or some 
other person, with directions to execute the same and return the original to him 
by mail. „Vhen tho proren oes Soe, — marshal hages fees the 
same as though a depu n sent, thus charging fees for some- 
thing which has not Seen done. J aa 

“The depay, marshals are allowed three-quarters of the fees which they 

_make, paying their own expenses. This arrangement is made by General Mur- 
ray, and the remaining one-quarter of the fees goes to him. Incases where the 

deputy marshal returns without makingan arrest, the whole expense falls upop 

the deputy, and furnishes a motive for charging extra and illegal fees, where it 
can be done, upon some subsequent trip. in order to get even. 

“A great many people in town that do not go to the collector's office and pay 
heir special tax I would go around and hunt them up, and take them ore 
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the commissioner, and after he disposed of the case, if I would make a returnon 
a warrant, General Murray would sign it, and he would pay me the witness fees. 

“Then I would go to men’s places on the corner, and look in and see 
that he did not haye his special tax put up in some conspicuous place, and I 
wouldask him, ‘ Mr. Brown, you have not got your Government license?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he would say, ‘I have gotthem.’ ‘ Where are they?’ ‘I have got them in the 


drawer.’ Then I wouldsay to him, ‘ You have been reported to the United States 
commissioner for not having it.’ In point of fact he not been reported, but 
General Murray did not understand arrangement. I would set a time and 


he would go up there. Between the time that I had seen him and the time that 
he came to the commissioner I would writéout a warrant in my own handwrit- 
ing; no affidavit, though. I would write the warrant, and commissioner 
would sign it; but it would have no affidavit. The commissioner would ask if 
I had inqui into the case. In eight cases out of ten the man would tell him 
that when he got his license he didn’t read the penalty. Most of them were 
Germans, and he would consider the matter a minute or so, and say, ‘Don’t let 


this occur again. Goand putthemup.’ He wouldnotmake any margo inst 
them for that as commissioner, but the commissioner would charge the United 
States. The fees for this kind of business were about $20, marshal andall. The 


marshal got about $8, the district attorney $5. The district attorney would not 
be present. The marshal’s costs would be about $5.50, on the average, and wit- 
ness fees $3, putting this negro Taylor in with me. 

‘This arrangement the underst: , because he paid me 50 cents extra 
to send the negro in to catch him. Icould notgetinto his grocery to catch him; 
they would know me. I wouldsend the negro in, as if he was buying potatoes, 
&c., and I would go in in five minutes afterward, and send the fellow up. When 
I got fees on these town warrants I did not resort to anything of the kind about 
the negro—very seldom sent anybody in. When I executed the warrants my- 
self the arran ent was that he would pay me $1.50 witness fees, and 50 cents 
extra in case I was out anything, or sending the negroin. Then I had to keep 
the negro allthetime. This arrangement hasbeen going on for sometwo years. 
He figured it up that the court would be open about two hundred days in the 
year, and I would be allowed #2 a day as crier, and I would make $2a day on 
the warrants. He figured it up at one every day. He put some of his relations 
in—young Crittenden—and forced me down. He took all the work away from 
me and gave it to Crittenden. He told the clerks to bring the process to the 
office, and Mr. Farleigh would hand him the pty sas 

“ Another point: If they argue the reason that these men are brought from a 

distanee is because there is no district attorney to prosecute the case, he 

on’t know his cases until he looks at his fee-bills. He never sees one case in 

five hundred. He never looks at his cases until he looks at his fee-bills, and 
somebody makes them out for him. 

“ Most of these men brought down from the country are brought down by 
men deputized by deputies. General Murray can not delegate his power and 
authority. John Wyatt knows that he has not made outa legal return on a proc 
ess for three years—all legal He is allowed $2 per day every day he 
is after a man, and he charges for s he is in town before he starts. he is 
here three or four days he c for them. 

“He don’t take guards from Louisville. He may go way up in the country 
and hire men from there; but he don’t take them from here. General Murray 
would have discharged him six months ago if he was not afraid that he would 
talk. He is drunk all the time, Colonel Bullitt told me himself that it would 
never rg to let John Wyatt out of the office; that he would go out on the street 
and talk. 

“You have not put down about Charley Ballard. They took him down te 
Paducah, and they put him on the witness-roll. They took J. Fry Lawrence 
down into the country and put him on the witness-roll several years. I spoke 
to Colonel Wharton about it, and made him stop it; and he did not g this 
rics ae ms pionen owe this me $ mo had been A ame resi t pusk 

“John Wyatt brought a man down ebruary, an two guards. 
Sam Crail was astonished, and asked if he could not give bail up there. He 
could not give any kind of bail. I think his name was Thomas Scalf. He told 
Sam Crail that he had two 

“Since the Ist of Jan , 1876, while Mr. Merriweather was commissioner, 
there was but one commissioner here, and that washim. He was commissioner 
before the Ist of January. He done all the business, civil andcriminal. Here- 
sig the clerk’s business. Afterthat Judge Ball appointed John Wharton, 
a brother of Colonel Wharton. He appointed Sam Crail and Austin Ballard, 
hisson. Thatisthree. The old nigger would go out and get cases, and take 
one case before one commissioner in the morning, and one case before another 
commissioner in the srona and get two witness fees. That has only beem 
since the 1st of Jan z harton tried to get me appointed in the Secret 
Service, but Bluford Wilson went back on him. 

“Tfa commissioner tries fifty cases, he don’t get but one per diem, but three 
commissioners will get three per diems. Previousto January Mr. Merriweather 
has done all the work himself for four or five years. I took all the town cases 

issued an affidavit either. 

“As to General Murray not knowing anyth ne, anoo these things, General 

ed out in the hall and said: 


i 
warrant?’ He said ‘Yes.’ Inever would 


that war- 
t; buthe 


all the 
time. is as big a rascal as he is. 

“The mayor's election came off the 7th of December. John Wyatt charges 
for fourteen days’ endeavoring to arrest a man, He commences charging the 
6th, 7th, and on up to the l4th, when he was in town the 6th or 7th, and I would 
swear to it. You ask him if he did not vote for mayor last December. He can 
not get out of that. General Murray knows that a man can not do anything 
paying his own expenses. Wyatt went out a few days ago and did not cai 
anybody, and when he goes out another time he is bourd to geteven. If the 
thing can be sifted to the bottom about one-half of his fees will be found to be 


illegal. S 
“he first I knew of his trying to get i fees was very soon after he was 
appointed. He called a witness out in the hall and asked where he lived, and 
he told him in one of the lower counties, and he charged mileage for going after 
him, and the clerk up there told him he could not do that; ‘ You can't charge 
mileage, for you didn’t go after him.’ Crail knows all about that. You had 
better ask him. I took a prisoner to Galveston in December, 1875, and charged 
for two guards for taking there. I had the clerk of the Saint Cloud Hotel 
as a witness, and Mr, Brown was a witness. I for two I paid 
Mr. Brown’s expenses and hotel bill when he was there. General Murray 
knew that there was no guards. He knew that I had these two men as wit- 
nesses. Hegot his one-fourth. Farleigh is at the bottom of it; he makes ou 
all the warrants. 

“In the McCord case he paid Hacket 10 cents a mile for 180 miles, and $1.50 a 
day for one day, $19.50. This last was as witness fee. Then he paid him $35 for 
his services and expenses in arresting the man, Then General Murray made 
the return himself, pretending to! adopt the act of W. C. Hackett as his own. E 
think they call it 180 miles to Lawrence. It is 21 miles back of Owensborough. 
General Murray told Hackett to make out hisexpenses. Iheard him. He sat 
down and wrote on a aip of pa the expenses bringing prisoner McCord te 
Louisville. ‘Expenses from Livermore to Owensboro , © cents; hotel bill 
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at Owensborough, $1; steamboat from Owensborough to Louisville, $4.’ He 
ec pogeert a heed warm ,and he says, ‘Fortwoofyou?’ That is the last I seen 
e 
rd d ? 


rei Hecalled him in his private office.” 
Q MceCo: ischarged on the examination 

A. No, sir; he was held over. I don't want to say anythin; Colonel 
Bullitt, The charge was that he had deposited these things in Kentucky, and 
he had not. When the case was brought before the grand jury, he was discharged. 
His brother is postmaster over here, and you can get him any time you want 


urn onthe warrant, 


“ Peter Johnson is a fictitious name. See McCord about Reno and Ashcroft. 

“fam afraid that they won’t tell you everything: Crail has got some money 
and property, but he has a lifetime place as long as he suits Judge Ballard. He 
ean give you some points, though. He is notmarried. He is a clever fellow. 

~“ Colonel Wharton said to Sam Crail, ‘Sam, are my accountsall straight?’ He 
says, ‘Yes; why do you ask me?’ Colonel Wharton says, * How are Murray's 
accounts?’ Wharton says, ‘They are all wrong.’ Wharton says, ‘ You sur- 
prise me, Sam.’ Sam says, ‘No, I don’t surprise you a damned bit,’”’ 


The CHAIRMAN. Doesthis statement embrace substantially the contents of all 
the papers that have been sent to the committee? 

The Wrrxess. I looked over them last evening as you directed me to do, and 
I did not see thisstatementatall, Itwasnotamongtheotherpapers. Perhaps 
it was on the table. You asked me to look through the vouchers, and I did so, 
without secing this statement. On just looking over the vouchers the follow- 
ing suggestions occurred to me that I would act upon, at least so far as suspension 
of the accounts would go, if I were inthe Treasury and adjusting these accounts, 
“John Wyatt's accounts, expenses in endeavoring to seem excessive. 
Mileage appears excessive.” I made a note bearing on the duplicate emolu- 
ment return, ‘‘Emolument return for second half of 1875 embraces credit 
claimed for $680, voucher 9, all stationery bill from Bradley & Gilbert.” That 
seems to me an unusual charge for stationery in a marshal’s office for six months. 
Probably the bill itself would show what it was for. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not $1,500 about the amount paid for stationery for all the 

rtment of Justice in this city? 
he Wrrxess, I do not know. I know that the amount is very small. 

The CHAIRMAN. Lam informed by a gentleman connected with the Depart- 
ment that the whole amount allowed for stationery for the Department of Jus- 
tice in this city is only about $1,500. 

The Wrrxess, I also made the following note: ‘‘ Deputies apparently charged 
separate trips for each prisoner transported, when perhaps several prisoners 
were transported together. The charge for in each youcher seems sub- 
ject to investigation, as it stands to reason that were not neededin every 
ease, The travel charged seems unusually heavy, and is perhaps excessive.” 
I also made the following memorandum: * The deputy marshals sued out war- 
rants of arrest. Many cases dism ; perhaps the majority of them. Depu- 
ties seemed to have taken prisoners for whose arrest they had more than one 
warrant before several commissioners on the same day. only object could 
have been to make fees for commissioners and marshals.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Explain that process a little more clearly. 

The Witness, For instance, where a deputy has three warrants to serve in 
one day, and there are three commissioners in town, if he takes his three pri 
oners before the one commissioner the commissioner gets only one per diem. 
The commissioner's fee for hearing and deciding criminal cases is $5 a day for 
each day necessarily attending ; the deputy marshal's fees $2 a day for each day 
attending on a commissioner's court; that fee is for attending court and for 
Lie ad in and guarani prisoners and witnesses. Now, if a deputy 
has three prisoners and he takes them before one commissioner, that commis- 
sioner gets only $5 and the deputy marshal only $2; but if he takes one prisoner 
before one commissioner he charges his $2 a day, and the commissioner charges 
$ a day ; then the deputy marshal takes the second prisoner before a second 
commissioner and repeats the , and so with the third prisoner and the 
third commissioner. In that way often fictitious names are inserted in ac- 
counts, and the accounting officers of the Treasury are deceived. 

I also made a note in reference to the McCord case, as follows: “ United States 
es. Mat. McCord, post-office case, costs $26.60. No name is given of officer mak- 
ing arrest and transporting prisoner. Perhaps William Hackett, whoappears as 
a piara summoned to testify in the case, was the party making the service if 
at all, 

I see from the statement of Mr. Diven that Mr. Hackett did transport himself. 
It also appears that actual expenses are charged at different dates and on differ- 
ent suits, while probably the papers in the hands of the marshal were served on 
one and the same trip. LIalso find little slips pinned tothe vouchers which show 
that attendances on the commissioner's court are charged for persons who did 


not attend. 
The CHAIRMAN. In whose piepeagcbnn ape these slips? 

The Witness. Mr. Chase's; those making charges on dates wherein the dep- 
uty who really attended has charged his per diem for attendance, and where 
another name was probably inserted to ive the accounting officer, I also 
made this note: “ Deputy *s recei to marshal’s emolument returns 
were, judging from the different inks signed by them in blank.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a custom which was frequently found in deputy- 


marshal’s accounts? 
The Wiryess, Yes. I also made the following memorandum: “ E. H. Mur- 
ray’s personal fee account shows fictitious charges for attendances of deputies 
~ commissioner's courts in cases wherein warrants were served by the marshal 
rson,” 
he CHAIRMAN, What do you mean by fictitious charges ? 

The Wrrsvess. I mean the names of men being put in as aarti commis- 
sioner’s court when they did not attend. I also found that from the slips. 

The CHAIRMAN, As the result of Mr. Chase's investigation ? 

The Wrirxess. Yes. I also made this note: “It also appears that deputy 
United marshals assumed authority to deputize persons to serve E pte ape 
for them (the deputies). Deputy epee can not legally do that, and it isa 
dangerous thing to allow a man who is not co: ioned, given no bond, 
ano Has not taken an oath of office, to arrest, transport, or commit to jail any 

rson cha with a violation of United States laws.” These are the notes 
that I made in runningover these papers. Ido not know but that the Treasury 
Department may have suspended parts of accounts. 
By the CHAIRMAN? 2 

Q. You do not know whether these accounts have been finally settled or not? 
Pr ie not. The statement of disallowances on Mr. Murray's account will 

ow it. 

Q. That will appear by calling on the Treasury Departinent for a statement of 
the accounts of Mr. Murray as settled? 

A. Yes. You will see from the statement of disallowances what disallowances 
were made, and for what reasons. 

Q. From your knowl and experience in the investigation of accounts of 
eourt officials, and from the casual examination of the papers before you, what 
would you say as to the necessity of having a careful examination made into 
the accounts of these officers in Kentucky? 

A. I suppose that Mr. Chase would be a better judge of that than I am, He 
has been on the spot and knows how far he has mone, Ido not know what 
tion ; his report does not indicate it. Forin- 


ground he cove in hisin 
tan pie = perar madee By e pa; as to the report of Mr. Chase on this 
eharge of $680, stationery, in the emolument return. This isa matter which 
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came directly under the marshal’s observation, and for which no deputy is re- 
nsible. e other matters might, perhaps, be traced to the deputies. This 
may be right; he may have paid that much money for stationery, or it 

may have been a clerical error in using the word stationery instead of some other 


word showing the purpose for which he may have paid out this money. 
By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 

Q. From the papers that have been given to you for inspection, and from the 
report of Mr. , the examining agent of a former Attorney-General, what 
do you say as to whether or not there is a disclosure of irregularities in the 
office of marshal in the State of Kentucky? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

gs that report, and are the papers submitted in connection with it, of such 
a character that this committee would be justified, or that you as an examiner 
would be justified, in recommending a reformatory line of action, or would a 
further and more specifio examination of the fees be uired ? 

A. I suppose that the points raised by Mr. Chase and the statements of Mr. 
Diven show what really has been done there. I have no doubt that the state- 
ment of Mr. Diven shows the real state of affairs as they then existed, because 
Kentucky was not the only State where such things occurred. They had been 
found in other districts, 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Whatis your opinion as to the necessity of making a more careful examina- 
tion into the affairs of that oflice ? 

A. The necessity would depend upon the objects of the investigation. 

Q. With the same objects in view that you have had in the investigations 
which you have made into other offices? 
ey The investigations made heretofore were made with a view of recovering 

e money. 

Q. Could not the money be recovered in this case if it was found that it was 
drawn out improperly? 

A. If the Treasury i gegheenron has not acted on this report of Mr. Chase's, 
and has not suspended the marshal’s accounts, it may be that an examination 
made on the spot, even at this late day, would result in recovering money for 
the Government, 

Q. If fictitious and fraudulent accounts have been allowed by the Treasury 
Department, can not the money be recovered? 

A. Yes; itis possible that the Treasury Department may have suspended pay- 
ment on these accounts at the time that Mr. Chase made report. If that has 
not been done, I have no doubt that the money can be recovered for the Govern- 
ment paid out on fictitious charges made and presented by the late marshal. 

Q. You mean even if they have been allowed and paid? 

A, Even if they have been allowed already they would be recharged to him, 
and recovered on his official bond. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that where accounts have been allowed by the 
Treasury Department of such a character as indicated by these papers the amount 
can < recovered by the institution of suits against the marshal and his bonds- 
men 


a view to roceed by a suit, an examination might be necessary; 
but whether it affects th s 


ry amount of the business 
been transacted in that office during the term of Mur- 


A. These papers show a very little part of it. 

Q. If the office were during his incumbency of itin the same way as 
these papers disclose for the short time that they did cover, would it not be well 
to have an examination made of the whole of his official term? 

A. As I said before, if it is to recover money, an examination may be neces- 
sary so as to secure the proofs of fraud or of fictitious accounts, 

Q. Or of excessive © 


which must have 
ray? 


harges? 
A. The only difficulty will be that as the charges are very old it will be difi- 
aes to = proof of them. The witnesses may not be living, or it might bedifi- 
cult to find them. 


Q _ would be determined upon inquiry? 
. Yes. 

Q. How much time would it require for one of the nts of the ent 
to make what would be regarded asa proper Investigation into the of this 
office for a period of four years? 

A. To go through the fee account forfour years properly, eag each yeas as 

ug! 


Hes. yma 3 two months, would make eight months; I mean to go them 
and to probe them. In making our investigations we have usually examined 
only one year. The Fitzsimmons accounts covered but one ycar. I only took 


the u usted accounts, and they showed false statements to the amount of 
$7,000 in one year. That examination, which also included his emolument re- 
turn, took me three months, and the Longstreet investigation occupied three offi- 
cers two months. There isa good deal of time lost in traveling and hunting up 
witnesses. Take, for instance, a case nst John Smith. he marshal's ac- 
count may show that hearrested John Smith at a certain place and transported 
him toa mga ay oa In order to test that item the agent has to find John 
Smith, and has also to find the man charged as a guard; and finally he has to 
get hold of the deputy-marshal and make him own up that he has rendered a 
alse account. 

Q. Then you take a year, or a portion of a year, and make a thorough exam- 
ination as to thattime, and make an average as to the rest? 

A. I never did that with the marshal'saccounts. I have never averaged them, 
I did that once with Mr. Wolfley, clerk of the court in New Orleans, 

Q. Then you did not come to a conclusion as to the Fitzsimmons accounts? 

A. I disallowed about $7,000 on his unadj fee accounts for one year. I 
found from his books that he had kept from his deputies moneys due to them for 
fees earned, and for which accounts been presented to the Treasury and al- 
lowed to the amount of $11,800, inst that di.800 there was, I think, $3,500in 
the Treasury to Fitzsimmons's credit. That was $11,800 and $7,000, maling $18,000, 
besides $5,000 or $6,000 emolument returns. He had given false receipts ing 
credits for money which he had not paid out. In that way I got at the twenty- 
odd thousand dollars which I spoke of the other day, and which my report 
shows. The marshal’s earnings from civil cases were not touched at all, be- 
cause that would have been an endless job, 

ae Have oa any other statement to make in relation to your examination of 

e rs before you? 

Q. No sir. Thesa utd about ai that occurred to me, and these are only sur- 
mises from the face of the papers. 

Adjourned until to-morrow. 
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WAsBINGTON, D. C., January 30, 1884. 
Jons D. Wurtre,a Representative from the State of Kentucky, appeared be- 
fore the committee, and was examined as follows: 
By the CHAIRMAN: Sear ae 
What district of Kentu: do you represent ingress? 
yea resent Roce prt Soph bas It is a part of the district which I rep- 


resented in the Forty-fourth Co: 

Q. How long have you served Conget 

A, This is my term. In my er terms I represented the ninth dis- 
trict. 


Q. In what part of the State of Kentucky is that district located? 

A. In the southeastern portion of the State. 

Q. Is it remote from Louisville? 

A. Rather. In the Forty-fourth Congress I had twenty-three counties in my 
district, I believe, beginning with mery, which is about twenty-five miles 
(the nearest line of it) from Lexington, Montgomery being a blue-grass county. 
The rest of the counties in my district were mountainous, At present I repre- 
sent that blu county and Clark County, which wasadded the year 
last from Mr. CKBURN’S district; and five of the mountainous counties were 
cut off, four of them being attached to Mr. TaHompson's district and one to Mr, 
Wotrorp’s district. 


Q. Since you have been a Representative in Congress have you been informed 
of the existence of any abuses or irregularities in the administration of the of- 
fice of United States marshal and of United States deputy marshals? 

A. When I was first elected to Congress I was a mere boy; I had never held 
any public office before, and was not acquainted with the manner of conducting 
public business. I knewscarcely any one in Washington. But very soon I be- 
gan to get letters complaining of the conduct of deputy marshals as they were 
executing the law in my district. 

Q. In what year was that? 

A. That was in 1875,I think. These complaints were so numerous, and the 
-offenses seemed to be of such a petty character, but so frequent, that I concluded 
to take the r tosome do not know but that I went to 
the President wi 
ment or Taobh, and told him of the arrests tha! 


deputies as one man of the name of N lops who figured conspicuously in that 


was two or three years old, such as selling a paeo whisky, or a few pounds of 


tobacco, or small offenses of that character. ht that if a general pardon 
could be granted and a new order of bey ys oh in Kentucky it would give 
satisfaction to the people at large. Isaid that these men were harassed in 


Sane See eee Soe names of the parties, and he referred me to the 
ttorney-General heard mopaenty and referred meto 

time . Wharton. I had 

letter when I was 
as well as 
in Kentucky from these 


Q. Have youa cony of the letter which you sent to the Attorney-General ? 
A. Ido not know 


miles from Louisville. 

Q. And within fifty miles of poe of arrest? 

A. It must be two hundred and fifty miles from Louisville to where that man 
was arrested in Letcher County. He would have to ride on horseback from 
Letcher County through London, as a rule, in order to get to Louisville. Of 
course one could go around London, but the ordin: course of travel would be 
through London. There was a United States commissioner there at that time. 
The deputies would not stop there to have the liminary examination of a 
man, but would take him to Louisville to have him examined there. Thecom- 
missioner at London could have bound man over, or, if he were found not 
gaty could have discharged him and let the man go back home. The man 

mself would have the benefit of cy abio to have his witnesses there and of 
being able to give bond. Of coursethe her these deputy marshals got a poor 
fellow away from home the worse off he was in the way of procuring witnesses 
-or giving bond. The same thing nay wren if a man was arrested in Floyd 
County, or Pike County, or Magoffin County. The marshals would take him 
through Mount Sterling, where there was a commissioner, and would him 
to Louisville, which is perhaps one hundred and twenty-five miles beyond 
Mount Sterling, and would charge mileage for themselves and and pris- 
oner, Itseemed to me (and it was so presented to me) that the object was to 
run up costs. I complained, as I thought, to the fountain-head when I went to 
the President. He referred me, as I say, to the Attorney-General, and the At- 
torney-General referred me to Mr. Wharton to get a list of the names and resi- 
dences and offenses of persons with these petty violationsoflaw. But 
nothing was done. Aj the national convention which met at Cincinnati in 1876 
(nen Mr. Hayes was nominated for the Presidency) I was introduced to Mr. 

urray,and I think to Mr. Wharton, forthe first time. Mr. Murray complained 
bar ee particularly about this investigation, saying that it was calculated to do 

im harm. 
os oe investigation; one which the Attorney-General had instituted in his 
office 

A. No; the one that I had asked for. He led me to believe that there was 
nothing in the matter. But the continued complaints that I received, and the 
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fact that I had already asked an investigation, led me to stand my ground. I 
told him I had nothing against him personally, but that there was something go- 
ing wrong through his deputies in my district ne eng gene „and that Icould 
not ask to have the investigation stopped. I said that I asked for the in- 
vestigation, and that, so far as I was concerned, it should go on, A short while 
after that Mr. George K. Chase, as I understand, was appointed to go to Ken- 
tucky and make an investigation. He called upon me and informed me of his 
inted to go, and he asked me to make 


„Saying that he was the man a 
some suggestions. I told him that all that I knew was what I had heard from 
my ituents in the form of complaints, but I wrote to him this letter: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
, Washington, D. C., July 2, 1876. 

Sm: In compliance with your request that I should give you the names of 
some ns in my district who could ma yon in discovering Ra ope ian bra 
ties, if any, have been practiced where pa were charged with i onsof 
the United States internal-revenue laws, I have to say that lean only name a 
few ns, who will give you, as I suppose, all the information d con- 
cern the object of your mission. You should go to London, Ky., and after 
consulting with Mr. C. B. Faris, United States court, call such persons for ex- 
amination as he mine pee 

You should see j. A. T. Wood, of Mount Sterling, Ky. (who was then a 
commissioner), and inform him of the result of your investigation of the mat- 
ter wrsies to in his letter. He doubtless can name persons whom you should 
examine. 

I suggest that your investigation should cover the unong points, as wellas 
others which may possibly suggest themselves to you, namely: 

Whether persons arrested have been imprisoned (in jails) before their cases 
were examined into or tried. 

Whether persons arrested have been taken, say, to Louisville or other distant 
points, when their cases could have been examined into by a United States com- 
missioner who may have resided nearer to where the arrest was made, who 
could have held over, admitted to bail, or discharged the party arrested. 

Whether persons must be taken before the officer issuing the warrant 
for eranan regardless of the expense, inconvenience, and hardship attend- 

such a course, 
his, I understand, is the ruling of the United States district attorney for Ken- 
tucky, and I desire to know by what authority he makes such bess 

Require a statement from the United States district attorney for Kentucky, 
giving the names, county of residence, by what deputy arrested, by whom war- 
rant was issued. before whom examination was held, SS tee made of the 
person arrested, for what arrested, from — to July 20,187 In short, have the 
district attorney and the marshal done no more than their duty ? 


Yours, &c., 
Member of Congress Ninth District Kentucky, 
o; gress A 
Mr. G. K. CHASE, 
Department of Justice. 


for no other p , seemingly, than to run up costs against the Government. 
Q. You ke of drunken deputies coming to your diStrict. 
A. Yes. is man Wyatt (I never saw him, but I understood that he was the 


Q. You speak of blank warrants. t do you mean by that? 
A. I never saw any of the blank warrants; but my understanding of the way 
arrests were made was this: They had warrants that were issued in Louis- 
ville for the prisoner to be returned to Louisville, and no names were inserted 
in the warrants until the deputies where they could arrest a man against 
whom there was a charge, and could find a witness or two who wanted to go 
to Louisville at the Government expense. Then they would put the man’s 
name in the warrant and arrest him. That is my understanding of the way it 
has been done for years, and I can assure you that it has not done the execu- 
ba eo armas of this Government any credit, without regard to any political 

feeling. 

Q. You mean in your locality? 

A. I meanin the whole State so far as I am informed. Of course, I heard more 
complaints from my district than from elsewhere; but my understanding is that 
thatisthe rule throughoutthe whole State. Until after this investigation by Mr. 
Chase it was the rule to bring prisoners to Louisville, no matter in what 
of the State they were though there were a good many United States 
commissioners holding office throughout the State before whom they might 
pave been brought, The cases tried before these other commissioners were very 

ew. 

Q. Everything seemed to have gravitated to Louisville? 

A. Yes; I might show you that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue recog- 
nizes this fact now, even if he did not then. In his report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, November 25, 1881, he says: “The district attorney is made the 
judge of the propriety of commencing a criminal! prosecution swa citizen, 
on account of which he and the marshal will receive pay from the Government 
whether the party be guilty or innocent. These officers may prefer complaints 
against citizens, cause United States commissioners to issue warrants, may ar- 
rest and examine the parties before the commissioner, and the district attorney, 
ma: „guard, witnesses, and the commissioner will all get their fees from the 
Government, even though the party arrested be discharged." tis just the 
way I have mentioned about the man Adams who was arrested in Letcher 
County, when the warrant called for the arrest of his brother. 

The CHAIRMAN. And he protested that he was not the person named in the 
warrant at the time of his arrest? 3 

The Wrrxess, So I am informed. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
further says: 

“Instances have been brought to my attention where numerous prosecutions 
have been instituted for the most trivial violations of law (it was a general 
amnesty for these trivial violations of law that I was see „and, as I under- 
stand, it was such an amnesty that President Hayes granted in Georgia and 
some other Southern States), and the arrested parties taken long distances and 
subjected to great inconvenience and expense, not in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment, but apparently for no other reason than to make costs,” 

In some remarks that I made on the floor of the House last year I made these 
quotations from the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of November 25, 1881. That was my understanding in 
1875, and I was trying to stop that very thing. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. You state that you called attention to these abuses in a speech in the House 
of resentatives? 

A. Yes; these remarks were made by me at the last session of Congress. 
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Q. Ana at ee no Fon antes attention to these abuses in your capacity as 
ntative? 


. Yes. 

Q. The abuses had then been going on for a number of years, but had been 
more flagrant, perhaps, before Mr. Wharton’s removal than afterward ? 

. Yes; there has been & decided improvement since Mr, Chase’s investiga- 
tion in the matter of arrests and in the matter of treating prisoners. When Mr. 
Chase returned to Washi n and informed me that he had investigated the 
facts as far as he could in the short time that he had while out in Kentucky, and 
that things were a great deal worse than I had represented to the Department 
of Justice, in a little while President Grant removed both Wharton and Murray. 

Q. Were you made aware of the circumstances under which Wharton was 
removed? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Fyax: Were they removed or did they nain ? 

The Witness. I will explain that. Mr. John M. Harian came to me and made 
an earnest appeal for Murray. He said that Murray's deputies may have done 
wrong, but t he did not believe that Murray had done so, and he wanted me 
to a to the President in Murray's behalf. I declined to do so, stating that 
I asked the investigation without any malice or prejudice, and that if on 
the investigation Murray and Wharton were found guilty I could not intercede 
in their behalf. They were removed. The President asked me to name aman 
for district attorney. I named Mr. Wood, but he declined. Ithen named Mr. 
Finley, who had been elected to Con in 1870 I believe, but had lost his seat 
by some errors in the returns, when Mr, Adams was seated. Mr. Finley was a 
very prominent man in the mountains of Kentucky and I thought he would 
give general satisfaction, I had had no chance tocommunicate with him before 
naming him. He was appointed. However, when Mr. Hayes came in he re- 
moved Mr, Finley, and Mr. Finley wrote this letter: 

WasntxerTon, D. C., May 29,1877. 

Sır: As requested in our interview with your excellency some days since, I 
make the following statement. 

First. That my predecessor in office allowed and permitted United States 
commissioners in the city of Louisville to issue warrants and put on foot prose- 
cutions inst the citizens of the State without consulting him, his assistants, 
in the collection of internal revenue for the district. The result was that the 
Government was wronged out of thousands of dollars in money in consequence 
of expense incurred by fruitless and unnecessary prosecutions against the citi- 
zens of the State, and by which they were harassed and imbittered against the 
Government and its officers. 

Second. That my predecessor allowed and permitted United States commis- 
sioners in the city of Lousiville, and the marshal and his deputies, to force all 

with offenses against the Government to Louisville for prelim- 

ry in ion before United States commissioners, in disregard of the rights 

of the citizens, at a great ice of money to the Government for transporting 

promoo sonar and witnesses from distant parts of the State, forcing the cit- 

ns past competent United States commissioners near their homes, before 

whom they por easa to be tried, thereby enlarging the fees of the United States 
attorney, the marshal, and witnesses. 

Third. My predecessor allowed and permitted the Government to be wronged 
out of thousands of dollars in money by reason of unnecessary guards and false 
and fictitious ch for guards, when it was his duty to prevent it and when 
he must have had knowledge of these frauds. 

It was in co uence of this and other i larities and failure of duty that 
he was OURAN from office after investigation had. An investigation now 
will, if put on foot, show these abuses, and will exhibit the fact that prosecutions 
of à similar character do not cost the Government one-half what they did under 
his management and supervision. An investigation will develop the further 
fact that there are now a greater number of convictions had in proportion to the 
number of prosecutions set on foot. 

I have heretofore asked that the frauds in the custom-house in Louisville be 
investigated. My letters upon this subject are on file in the office of the Attor- 
ney-General, in which I specifically point out frauds and suggest that an inves- 

ion will develop many I desire this investigation very much, as it 

l enable your excellency and Attorney-General to understand what action 
bene necessary to be taken looking to an honest administration of offices in Ken- 

y. 

I then and now u: that an investigation was not had, or it would have 
given me aid in my efforts to correct the abuses referred to. Nevertheless I hope 
ata proper time an investigation will be had, when I flatter myself your excel- 
lency will be able to appreciate and understand why my remo from this 
position has been so earnestly and persistently sought. 

Iam not at this time proposing to put on foot an in tion by which to 
establish what I have stated, but I 1, if an ee desired, give the 
names of persons and refer to papers that will estab! what I have stated. 

Very ully, your obedient servant, 
H. F. FINLEY, 


United States Attorney Kentucky District. 


His Excellency R. B. HAYES. 
The WrrĒxess. Mr. Finley was district attorney for a very short while. He 
was removed, and Mr. Hayes on the recom- 


. Wharton was reappointed by Mr, 
mendation, as I understand, of ex-Secretary Bristow. Ido not know about that. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. How long did Mr. Wharton then remain in office? 

A. He re ed until he resigned to come here last session of Congress to 
lobby for the whisky bill. 

Q. What became of Marshal Murray? 

q ea Murray was appointed governor of Utah, 

whom? 

A. Ld President Hayes; I do not know on whose recommendation. 

Q. How long after removal from the office of marshal of Kentucky? 

A. Murray was allowed to resign, I think; Wharton was removed. 
BP cnn resigned under pressure of these charges and the examination by 

r. Chase? . 

A. So I understood from the Department of Justice at the time. 
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| Two or three years ago there were some forty-odd men 


Number of cases prosecuted to conyiction : 
Louisville... 


se eeeereeees: ereen 


There were four hundred and thirty-eight cases returned, and only two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight convictions. When youconsiderthe distances which these 
men are taken, and the disadvantages under which they labor to prove anything” 
in their own defense, their trial is almost a star-chamber proceeding. 


By Mr. STEWART: 
faks Ta thare ag Seri se show what br sen these iene were Aesar ? pee 
a large , and a good many of them may hayecome from the neigh- 
borhood of Louisville. 

A. Yes; a good many of them may have, 

Q. You do not mean to say that they all came from your district? 

A. I should hope not. I imagine that a very small percentage of them came 
from my district. 

Q. Of course you do not pretend tosay that they wereall taken long distances. 
You can not tell what proportion of them were taken long distances? 

A. No; but I should think that a statement of this kind on its very face would 
weed an inquisitive mind to want to know the bottom facts; I refer toit for that 
only. 

I read from the same report: 


Total amount of fees for self and salaries of assistants: 
harton ... 


G. 0. wee $6,516 16 
G. M. Thomas.... es.. ` 150 96 
ea pane oe iai aer Uea ae a r maaan AES s. 6.667 10 


I certify the foregoing statement to be correct and true. 
Witness my hand this 15th day of October, 1881. 
GEORGE M. THOMAS, 
United States District Attorney. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. What panion does that report cover? 
A. From July 1, 1880, to June 30,1881. You asked me if there had been any 
improvement since 1876. It is not very clear to my mind that during Mr. Whar- 
ton's latter administration of the office of district attorney there was any very 
great improvement. 
Q. You were born in Kentucky, I believe. 


A. Yes. 
& sa have been a citizen of Kentucky all your life ? 
es. 
7 a you well acquainted in different parts of the State with people in Ken- 
uc) 


A. For a young man I am tolerably well acquainted throughout the State, 
Q. What do you say as to the character of the people of the State as law-abid- 
ing citizens as compared with other States of the Union? 
A. The people of Kentucky have submitted, especially the 
have been harassed by,the Federal officers and deputy 
I did not believe they could tolerate. 
Q ey thought it bonad human endurance? 
. Yes. 
iz oo any people to be subjected to such treatment and submit to it peace- 
ably 
A. Yes. In the city of Lexington, partly through the impulse ofthe majorit; 
‘or the powerful minority, I should say) and by the aid of the perapi ot 
entuc p there has been a good deal of political tyranny and some bulldoz- 
ing, but I am not aware that there has been in any other part of the State. 
Tr Sea heen none ofitin hae dose rive I fe = ae — e Bre eee oe 
mean is as to whether le entucky are di: tool 
the laws of the United States. ac me X 
A. I think so. 
Q. As compared with other parts of the country? 
A. I think they are as law-abiding in Kentu as in any other part of the 


United States. 
Q. The objectof my question was to ascertain whether the people of Kentucky 
were so disposed toward the United States as to make it necessary that send 

rous measures of prosecution should be instituted by the Government in 
order to enforce the laws of the United States. 

A, Oh, certainly not. I may say, as an illustration, that at the first tap of the 
drum at the outbreak of the rebellion the people in my district, especially in the 
maeretn counties, volunteered more freely than the people of any other part 
o e country. 


By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 


Q. On theside of the Union? 

A. On the side of the Union. It was the same with the other mountainous 
districts. Kentucky itself was loyal until the war closed. She never seceded 
until the war was over. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. What do you say asto the character of the people in regard to their dis- 
position to obey the internal-revenue laws in your part of the State as compared 
Shea the ert peal hed in the Paducah district, where there appear to have been 
so few e 

A. Itis notorious that the people of the mountainous region in Kentucky 
were most loyal. What I mean by loyal is that they were most law-abiding. 

Q. Then in your judgment there was no necessity for the prosecution of the 
poopie in that remote part of the State any more than in any other part of the 

, if the desire was simply to enforce the revenue laws? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Then you say that if the object of the Federal officials was simply to en- 
force the collection of the revenues of the Government, the people of that part 
of the State which you represent were as well disposed to obey t lawsas the 
people 5 any other part of the State of Kentucky or any other part of the 
coun 


try 
A. I think so, unquestionabl 


r people, who 
ina way which 


any other part of the State. V I look back for six or eight years I am sur- 
p! o Qaes mey have been so law-abiding as they have been. 
y so 


a man should arrest me, as that man Adams was 
arrested , I would carry that case to the Supreme Court if 
it took every dollar I had in the world, I would never suffer it. lwould resist 
it at the point of the bayonetif it were necessary. It isa terrible degradation 
for a man to submit to a drunken Federal official sinfply because he is an ofli- 
cial, when the men knows that he is entirely innocent, and when he wants to 
prove by his neighbors that he is not the man called for in the warrant—it is a 
PRED COAR I say, for such a man to be dragged off two hundred and 
miles, s 
Was that man imprisoned on the way to Louisville? 
A. I understood that he was, just as any other prisoner would be. 
Q. Do you know whether guards were charged also for conducting him there? 
A. Ido not; but I expect that you will find such charges amon; og “ a 
n tley 


- 
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County, and were taken to Louisville on 
to five years old for some petty violations of 
charges bes. 


as I am informed, from three 
e law. Many of them were as 
innocent of the as bal But when all the fees were got out of the busi- 
ness, then the district attorney recommended a pardon for them, and they were 
all pardoned. These occurred two or three years ago. : 

Q. How far is Whitley County from Louisville? 

A. I expect it is about two hundred miles. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

Q. Were these men convicted? 

A. I think that none of them were. ; 

Q. Then they could not have been pardoned; you mean that the cases were 
nolle prosequied. 

A. f accept the correction. The cases were nolle prosequied; the men were 
let go. 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

Q. They came under that clause of the Attorney-General’s report, ‘* Nolle 
p uied, quashed, or dismissed ?" 

A. Yes; that idea was the one that I had when I tried to find the names, resi- 
den and offenses of persons charged with these petty violations in 1876. I 
ranted to make a clean slate of the petty offenses. 

Q. In 1876 you were of opinion that offenses had really been committed, and 
that these oflicials were vigorously L siege say their duties, and therefore you 
were trying to have amnesty extended to the offenders ? 

A. Not atall. Iwas convinced that the charges were for the most part for 
trifling, petty offenses, like selling a half pound of tobacco or a pint of whisky. 
I can give youa case of that kind. We have prohibition in more towns in Ken- 
tucky than a man from Maine or Towa would dream of. In the town of Bar- 
boursville prohibition, or local option, was enforced. Some man (I forget his 
name) a quart or a on of whisky, and was passing before a house and 
gave some of it to a member of the family for sickness, asit was claimed. The 
member of the family paid him for it. That was a violation of the local-option 
law, and the man was punished according to the law of the locality. This was 
in the town of Barboursville, Knox County, about one hundred and seventy 
miles from Louisville. These spies and informers looked ap ire case, and had 
a warrant issued, and the man was arrested and taken to Louisville, where he 
was sentenced to imprisonment for sixty days and a fine of $100. The fine he 
could not pay, and he ate it out at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. Fyan. Did not a good many people violate the internal-revenue law in 
ignorance of the law in selling tobaonot 

The Wrrness. No; itwas not ignorance. A man, for instance, who has fought 
in the Army three years, and has a little piece of und which is better for to- 
bacco than anything else (a piece twice as asthis room), raises a few pounds 
of tobacco on it more than he can use himself; he finds he can sell it for ready 
cash—little twists of it. He does not think that that is such an offense that any- 
body will ever notice it. He does it without thinking that it is as serious a mat- 
ter as itis. He doesnot think that the Government is going to hound him down 
like a wild Indian for that little offense, and so he commits it. 

Mr. Fvax. Technically it is a violation of the law ? 

The WitneEss. Technically it is a violation of the law. 


By Mr. STEWART: 


man twice for the petty offense of selling one pint of w. 

iwieaer you not suggest, in regard 
e law 

ro rtainly ; I have proclaimed that all the time. 


Ce 
It is the fault of the law? 

A. Not al r. 

Q. Suppose that the whole community should give itself up to that kind of 
sos tar sabia it not be a general violation of a United States statute ? 

. Certainly. 

Mr. FyAn. The law was that no phe year of tobaceo had any right to sell it, 
except the party to whom hesold it had a license. Now, however, the law has 
been chan; so that the producer can sell tobacco to the amount of $25, 

The Wityess. Yes; I only k of that to show you why I asked for a gen- 
eral amnesty where warrants have issued for the arrest of men charged with 
such petty offenses. 

Mr. Stewart. The object of my inquiry was germane to what the chairasked 
you a little while ago about the general observance of law by the people of Ken- 


tucky. Isuppose it is probably true that in that SOn there was more or 
less rotaiing of liquor without license and more or less selling of tobacco with- 
out license. 


The Wrryess, I suppose so, in that community as in other communities, 
By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 


Q. Knowing these people and their habits of life and their general disposi- 
tion to observe the law, do you consider that these comp) ts, frivolous and 
stale, were really instituted and arrests made more for the purpose of putting 
money in the pockets of the officers than for the purpose of a proper enforce- 
ment of the law? 

A. Yes; for the purpose of running up costs rather than for the enforcement 
of the law. You have expressed the idea better than I had done. I indorse 
every word of that. In answer to the question of the chairman as to whether 
these officials were endeavoring properly to enforce the law, I say no. They 
were simply hungering for public pap—looking for fees, in my judgment. 


By Mr. STEWART: 


Q. os you mae ias was their duty to omit prosecuting these offenses at all? 

A. No; not at all. 

Q. They did not make the law, and they were executive officers. Was ittheir 
duty to sit by and see the community disregard generally the laws? 

A. I shall have to read to you n what the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue says, as embodying my views: 

“Instances have been brought to my attention where numerous prosecutions 
have been instituted for the most trifling violations of law, and the arrested par- 
ties taken long distances, and subjected to great inconvenience and expense, not 
in = interest of the Government, but apparently for no other reason than to 
make costs.’ 

That is the best answer I can make to your question. 

Mr. Fyax. Was not this tobacco law regarded as so obnoxious in those small 
communities where they grow tobacco that the people did not feel disposed to 
Shek it? Was not that the general pete | until the law was changed? 

; The Wrrvess, It was always felt that it was a very harsh and unnecessary 
aw. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 
Q. In your in last Congress you refer to the fact that these oficials in 
Kentucky—D ct Attorney Wharton and Marshal Murray—were retained in 


their positions by “the seductive influences of certain Democrats and the syco- 
phantic class of office-seeking Republicans.” Can you state what influences, 
to your knowledge, were brought to bear by Democrats to keep these gentlemen 
in their places? 


A. M: podana 5 as I stated a while ago, that Mr. Wharton was reap- 
pointed to please Mr. B. H. Bristow. The Senate Judi Committee at that 
time was Republican. As I understand, the committee had these papers from 
the Department of Justice, or at least some of the facts before it, and it refused to 
recommend him to the Senate for confirmation. The Senate was Democratic, 
and did confirm him. So I hold that Mr. Hayes and the Democratic Senate 
were responsible for Mr. Wharton's subsequent acts, 

The CHAIRMAN. You must excuse my hapy ge nad questions to zos from 
words spoken by you in debate in the House of Representatives. have no 
right to put such a question to you, and if you have any objection to it it can be 
stricken from the record. 

The Witness. No, sir; I have no objection. 

Q. What are the other influences which were at work? You spoke of some 
peonany Republicans trying to have these gentlemen retained in office, or one 
o! m. 

A. Yes; I think I mentioned that after Mr. Chase’s report was made John 
M. Harlan came to my room and made an appeal to mein behalf of Murray—to 
intercede for Murray’s retention, but I declined to do so, 

Q. Why did you line? 

A. Simply because I could not interfere with an execution of my own request. 
My request was that the ent of Justice should investigate the conduct 
of the marshal, deputy marshals, and the com missioners, and district attorney in 
Kentucky. An agent of the Department had done so and had recommended 
after that investigation the removal of these men. I could not consistently ask 
s Department not to remove men who had been found guilty after investiga- 
tion. 

Q. Did you give any reason to Harlan? 

A. That was the reason I gave. I said that I had no prejudice against Mr. 
Murrav and that I was very sorry if he was implicated in this bad conduct in 
Kentucky, but that I could not request his being retained; and I did not request 
his being retained, Neither did I ask to have him removed. 

Q. Had you any conversation with Mr. Chase about his investigation, other 
than a which you have already stated in relation tothe investigation by him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. State what it was. 

A. When I was elected to the Forty-seventh Congress, I was in the Department 
of Justice one day trying to get a copy of Mr. Chase's report. I was referred to 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Chase told me that the papers which he had were private p 

rs, and had never been filed. I wanted the papers on which he had based 
udgment, when he told me that the case was a good deal worse than it had 
n represented tome. He informed me that the pipen on which his report 
was made were his private papers, and had not been filed. 

Q. Did you ask to be shown those papers? 

A. Yes, sir; he drew out quite a lot of them, more, I think, than you have 
here, p’They may be the same papers. They may have been eharwasd filed. I 
do not know about that. But he showed me a paper where Mr. Murray had ar- 

a man in his office, or in the building, and had charged a daa and 
guards, and meals, and everything else—constructive fees—from the man’s re- 
mote home to the city of Louisville. 

Q. How many miles was that? 

A. Ido notrecollect now. He showed me the papa 
torney-General to have Mr. Chase file the papers; but 
formed whether that has been done, 

By Mr. Fran: 

Q. Do you recollect the name of the man arrested? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. I think I took a memorandum of it at the time, but I 
had no idea of being summoned here until reget and I did not look for it. 
In fact I do not know where to find it. ButI think Itook amemorandum of 
name and the date. Mr. showed me a few other papers of that character 
and satisfied me that he was correct in his statement that the thing was worse 
than I had represented, for I had not dreamed of such a case as that when I 
asked for an investigation, 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. State more in detail the conversation that you had with Mr. Chase in re- 
gard to his investigation and why he had not filed the papers. 

A. I think he said he had not been requested to file the papers; that as both 
the men concerning whom he had reported had been removed it was not thought 
necessary to file the papers, and so he had not done so. 

Q. Did he decline to show them to you? 

A. No, sir; it was only for lack of time and inclination on my pers that I did 
not go thror the whole batch of them. I sop d that as he was still an 
offcer of the rtment he would file them, Attorney-General asked 
him to a = and so I made a request to the Attorney-General to have those 
papers R 

or Did you make that request verbally or in writing? 

A. Iam not certain which, but I think it was in wri ng. Mr. Ward, alawyer 
in Louisville (I forget his initials), asked to be furnished with a copy of those 

pers, or he wrote to me to know if they were on file, and that is the way that 
came to look into the matter. I found that they were not on file. y recol- 
lection is that I filed Mr. Ward’s letter in the De ent of Justice, and re- 
uested that the evidence taken by Mr. Chase when he wasin Kentucky be 
led in the Department of Justiee. I have never learned that that was done, 
and I am inclined to think that it was not done. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Chase is now? 

A. No, sir. [have not seen him to talk to him from that time to this, I believe. 

Q. Did Mr. Chase say to you that he had not made a written report in the 


case? 

A. I think he did; and I read this morning the statement of H. Diven, in- 
dorsed by G. K. Chase, on August 8,1876. I never seen it before; I think 
that Mr, Chase told me he had not made a thorough report, but had made a 
statement; that he had given the Department the benefit of his investigation— 
the conclusion which he had come to—but had never made a written report, 
nor filed the testimony which he had taken. 

aa: Fyax. Did you understand that he made a personal examination him- 
se 

The Wrrxess. Yes; he went in person to Kentucky. Ithink Mr. Ward wrote 
a letter saying that these papers ought not to be lost, but ought to be filed. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. What was the nature of Mr. Ward's letter? 

A. It was saying that there was very important evidence in the papers which 
Chase had got when he was in Kentucky, and that it ought not to be lost. That 
letter of Mr. Ward's I am quite certain I filed in the Department of Justice, with 
the request that the evidence taken by Mr. Chase be filed in the Department. 
en geen oy papers from the Department:] Here seems to be a memoran- 

um in my handwriting, which I suppose I gave to Mr. Chase. It is simply a 
statement that I was informed that “©. B. Faris, in the spring of 1876, issu 
warrant for Joe Broughton. He was a: by Jim Macstewart, asi 
bailiff authorized by Deputy Marshal John Wyatt; was taken through London 
at which place Broughton demanded to be tried before Commissioner Faris, and 
Faris proffered to give receipt for prisoner, and said he would try him nextday, 
Monday. The witness objected to going beyond London, but Bailiff Stewart 


Then I asked the At- 
I have never been in- 


go 
replied that Deputy Marshal Wyatt had instructed him to bring prisoner to Lou- 
isville, and took him on.” 


nn 
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CHAIRMAN. Is thata memorandum that was given to Mr. Chase for the 
of aiding him in the investigation? 

The Wrryess, Yes. [Continuing to read :] 

“Warrant had issued some months 


you that these pa) should be filed? 
The Wrrness. I made the request, but I never received any information that 
they were filed. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Q. And those against what class? 
A. Against the poorest and most humble class in the State. 


By Mr. Fyan: 


Q. And to the neglect of the prosecution of the powerful combinations, where 
spero was eee ee RDS the greatest incentive to actual fraud against the 
overnment? 
A. That was the belief in Kentucky; and I must say, from all the evidence 
that came to me, that I was inclined to believe that was true. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


g Te those abuses confined to any particular locality? 
No, sir. 
They were general throughout the State? 3 

A. I think so. 

Q. But more t, I understand you to say, in the parts most remote from 
the city of Louisville, where the court was held? 

A. It seemed so, taking into consideration the sparsely populated m, the 
number of arrests, and number of releases in which no case could be made 
out. That did not deter them from going right abead with arrests, because the 
arrest of an opn E LAYS toro as much of fees as the arrest of a guilty 

eal less trouble with the innocent man. 


I was a school-boy before Maan Gana at that time. I wasin Michigan Uni- 


vated form during the last year or two than previously. 
You spoke about the citizens of Kentucky exhibiting great forbearance 
toward deputy marshals, in view of their conduct. To what did you refer? 

A. I refer to this: In the city of Louisville, for , there is a distillery 
which makes daily four hundred barrels of high wines. Noone cantell within 
twenty-five gallons how much they make daily. By measuring the whisky 
after it is made, and weighing the grain before it is distilled, and by mathemat- 
ical calculations they approx the quantity, but still they can not tell ex- 
actly how much is made. The belief is t the collectors in the districts where 
those large distilleries exist are appointed rough litical influence, without 
regard to party, and with recommendations of the distillers themselves. I be- 
lieve that their subordinates, storekeepers and gaugers,in many cases are ap- 
pointed by the same influences. The fact that the distillers make so much 
whisky, can ship it out of the country without paying any tax, and that they 
have so much machinery around them, so much whisky in bonded warehouses, 
under the guard of certain individuals appointed under those influences which 
I have named, the fact that there are seldom any arrests for frauds in these dis- 
tilleries, or that any i ities are even hinted at, where it is believed there 
isso much inducement tu commit fraud; and the further fact thatin the remote 
localities arrests were so very frequent—and that of a class of persons who have 
no inducement to violate the law for money making, but who sell a pint of 
whisky, or who take an old tea-kettle and guri-barrel and make a quart ora 
palon of whisky—all these facts tend to much suspicion, Every man who can 

found who punched a fire, or who carried a bucket of water to drink where 
any of this stuff is made, is 
these fellows is hunted a 

Mr. VAN Austyne, Or if he sells any grain to these illicit distilleries? 

The Wrirness. Yes, or # he sells any grain to them, All these fellows, I say, 
were hunted up and taken to the remotest part of the State. This has made an 
intense feeling in many parts of the State—a feeling that on the one hand there 
is no disposition to ferret out the frauds of the big distilleries, where great frauds 
may be committed, and to asaye for petty violations of the law where the 
Government can not possibly lose anythingof account. That has made a good 
deal of feeling. I have said that I am surprised, when all the facts are consid- 
ered, that there is not more resistance than there hasbeen. These men, asa rule, 
yield readily. They go readily with the deputy marshal, and frequently go 
without any deputy marshal accompanying them. They go Soay on their 
honor, and report at Louisville for trial, and submit to the ty. That is what 
Iallude to. I think they have been remarkably law-abiding, when all the facts 
are considered. 


By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 


Q. Did your observation, or the information which you have derived from 
complaints, go to the extent of enabling you to say whether these complaints 
were founded principally upon confessions derived from some of the parties ac- 
ad: or did the complaints rest upon direct proo! iunde to the parties ac- 


? 

A. If I understand you correctly, I would say that many times it was believed 
that the warrants were issued on the statement of parties wholly i nsible, 
of parties who had some nal difficulty with the persons Sopin against, 
or who wanted a free ride, at the Government expense, from remote localities 
to the city of Louisville, as witnesses. Is that any answer to your question? 

Mr. VAN ALSTYNE. I accept it as an answer; but I thought it likely enough 
that there would be espia: and that these officials might id. of some 


technically a violator of the law, and every one of 


ho! 
simple fellow and get a co: Eesion from: hin an which to buss MAr 


The Wrrsess. I have heard of such cases as that also; but I think the other 

cases more common. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Do you know what relations existed between Mr. Chase and Marshal Mur- 
ray; whether they were personally friendly? 

A. No, sir; I donot. 

Q. From all that you know, you think that the investigation by Mr. Chase was 
reas wits + that, as he informed you, it resulted in proving more than you have 
ever ? 

A. I presume so. He proceeded to show me some of the papers, and when I 
asked him why they were not filed he said they did not require tobe filed. He 
Wharton had been both acre = is ors were yan 

necessary ethe papers. ut he cer- 

because heshowed me quite a lot, which he said contained evi- 

a that he had taken out there, and he poin to one or two papers in par- 
cular, 

Q. Were there other papers that reflected on the integrity of Mr. Murray? 

A. He showed me several other papers, but did not read them to me, His lan- 
guage was something like this: that Murray was a scoundrel, and there was no 
question about it. 4 

Adjourned until Friday next. 

WasHrneton, D. C., February 25, 1354. 

GEORGE K, CHASE sworn and examined, ‘ 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Please state your age residence, and occupation. 

Answer. My age is 46; I reside in New York city; Lam a lawyer. 

Q. Have you at any time heretofore been connected with the service of the 
Government? 

A. I have. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. I was employed as a general agent, I expect, of the Department of Justice; 
I do not know just what you might call the capacity in which I was employed, 
but I was so employed m September, 1875, to February, 1882, about seven 


ears. 
Q. During that time was it your bine A among other things, to make examina- 
tions into the accounts of court officials? 

A. Nota part of my duty exactly, but I made such examinations when directed 
by the Attorney-General; I had no special duties. 

Q. Your duty was to perform such service as you were directed to perform by 
the Attorney-General ? 

A. Yes; I was under the direction of the Attorney-General. 

Q. Did the Attorney-General at any time direct you to makeany examination 

ferred against Marshal Murray, of Kentucky? 


Q. maen was that? State the circumstances under which you made that ex- 
amination. 
A. Sometime during 1875, I think, a charge was preferred against Marshal 
Murray, of Kentucky, as appears from this paper [consulting a paper 
Do you remember the circumstances under which you were to 
Eo divested by the A -General to investigate the charges, 
A. Yes; I was di y the Attorney-General to inv: te the 
and I pronen to Kentucky for that purpose. 
Q Vere there any letters on the subject from Representative WHITE, of Ken- 
tucky? 
A. Yes; there were letters from Representative WHITE, inclosing newspaper 


slips. 

iS What time did you proceed to Kentucky ? 

A. The only data I would have to go by in answering that would be this pa- 
per—August 1, 1876—a statement by one Henry Diven. 

Q. State whether the paper now shown you is one of the papers filed by you 
asa partof your report, setting forth the result of your examination. 

A. This paper is the result of my examination there; at the same time it 
never was filed in the Department. 

Q. But it was found in the Department, I think. 

A. Yes, sir; I believe it was. 

Q. You recognize it as your original paper? 

A. Yes; I recognize this as the original = pak 

Q. At the bottom of that paper I see the following indorsement : 


The within statement is made by Henry Diven, of Louisville, Ky., formerly 
United States deputy marshal for nine years last past. He resigned on January 
4,1876. I find Diven’s character for veracity beyond question. I have investi- 
gated the within statements, and I find them j kneet: ally mae z ne 


Phare wig! pains you took forthe purpose of ascertaining the trath of Diven's 
tement? 

A. I hadanumber of people brought to me from different parts ofthat country. 
I saw a number of persons in relation to the matter, but I can not remember 
them now; in fact, I bave forgotten almost all about it, but I have read this 
statement over carefully, and I remember that at the time I found it to be sub- 
stantially correct. 

Q. You have read this statement over since you have been here this time? 

A. z% sir; since I have been in this room. 

And having refreshed your memory in regard to the matter, you now re- 
cal eg ao that the statements herein contained were proven before you sub- 
stantially? 

A. Yes,sir; substantially. There may have been some little variation in the 
proof, but this statement I found to be substantially correct. 
anus bo you remember anything as to the following paragraph in this statement 

. Diven : 

“I will state that when John R. Reno was United States collector in one ofthe 
Kentucky districts he came up here (Louisville) toattend a meeting of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and he was paid on the witness-rolls about , when he 
was not a witness in any case. f 

A. I can not remember definitely about that, but I have no doubt it was true. 
I can not remember, however, specifically about that case, 

Q. Did you examine the witness-rolls of the marshal’s office to ascertain the 
fact as to whether that sum of money was paid to Mr. Reno as a witness? 

A. Lam not certain, but I think I did. 

Q. That is one of the items in Diven’s statement, is it not? 

A. I understand that it is. 

Q. Did youalso make inquiry as to whether Reno had actually appeared as a 
witness in E7 case? 

A. I think I consulted the district attorney about that, and I think he satisfied 
me—at least in some way I became satisfied that that statement was trne, 
although I don’t say so now positively, because I can not recall the circum- 


stances. 
Q. Who was the United States district attorney at that time? 
& Did Me Wharto ith i king this investigati d 
i = n co-operate wit ‘ou in ma! ion, an 
sire i any assistance that you asked ior? i TAR 
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Q. What information, if any, did you get from Mr. Wharton in regard to the 
truth of those c! against the marshal? 

A. He agreed with me that Henry Diven’s statement was true; we went be- 
fore the judge; the judge was a particular friend of Marshal Murray's, but Mr. 
Wharton always said to me that I had a good case against Murray, and stated 
further that Diven was a very reliable man; I got my information as to Diven's 
character from Mr. Wharton, the district attorney, and from Judge Ballard; 
Judge Ballard was very emphatic as to Diven's character; he said Diven was a 
straight man in qvery way. z 

Q. Did you consult the judge with regard to the truth of the charges in Diven’s 
statement? 

A. did. 

Q. What did he say about that? 

A. I can not recall now exactly what he said, but I know he was very friendly 
to Murray—ve: erin A to Murray. 

Q. Did he insist that the charges were true, or that they were not true? 

A. Well, he rather admitted that the charges were true, but attempted to ex- 
cuse constructive mileage and constructive service. He said that the marshal 
received a summons for the witness before the grand jury, and, of course, it was 
his duty to summon him,and if on arriving at Paducah they found that for 
some reason the case was postponed or the witness could not be used, the mar- 
shal was not responsible. 

Pn a bey judge had his attention called to the nature of the charges against 

e marshal? 

A. Yes, sir; apse cee hishand. Marshal Murray hasalso had that 


paper in his han 
g., Did Murray in your presence deny specifically the statements that were 
made with regard to these constructive fees? 

A. No, sir; headmitted some of them and amended one, the McCord warrant. 

Q. What did he say in regard to that? 

A. He admitted that Diven’s statement was true,and amended his charge 
against the Government in that case accordingly. Thad the original McCord 
warrant with these papers,and there was another paper with newspaper 

ch: which I do not see here. 

Q. The statement with to McCord is this: “In December, 1875, Mat. 
McCord was brought to this city (Louisville) from Li re, cha: with hay- 
ing deposited in the ffice for the patnos of being carried by mail certain 
circulars concerning illegal lotteries. In relation to thatcase I would state that 
the prisoner, McCord, was brought here by a private citizen 
without any warrant, and without the marshal’s know 
charged for going for him and bringing him with a guard. marshal him- 
self returns on the back of the warrant fees to the amount of $82.60.” Did you 
call Marshal Murray’s attention to that statement? 

A. I did. I showed him the original warrant in his own handwriting all the 
way through, and he admitted that there was no guard, but he said that was the 
only way he could pay Hackett, who brought the prisoner down. 

Q. Hackett was not a deputy marshal, was he? 

A. No; but he was the man who brought ny eens down, That matter 
comes to my mind from reading a letter of Mr, n’s here. 

Q. Who was Hackett? 

A. Ido not remember. 

Q. He was not an officer of the Government? 

A. No, sir; I think he was a pours 

Q. Did the marshal say that he had paid Hackett any money for bringing the 
man down? 

A. He claimed that he had. 

Q. Did he present any vouchers from Hackett? 

A. No, sir; but he claimed that he apa him $30. 

Q. That would not cover the charge of $82 that he made against the Govern- 
ment in that case? 

A. No, sir; but he amended the charge and ¢ only $26. 

Q. He amended it after you had called his attention to it? 

A. No; he had amended it before I called his attention to it. 
I was coming. 

Q. That fact had been made public in advance of your going? 

A. Yes, sir; through the newspapers. 

Q. Did he present this charge of in his emolument returns? 

A, I think not. He withdrew it. He had it made out in that way, but it did 
not come to Washington, 

ath say the marshal justified the charge on the ground that he had to pay 


ett? 

A. zee; sir; on the ground that he had to pay Hackett $30 for bringing the pris- 
oner in. 

Q. Did he explain why the balance of the $82.60 was charged? 

A. No; he could not explain it; I had the return in his own handwriting, and 
it was with these papers all a ; Ido not know where it is now. 

A _ yon return that original paper in his handwriting to the Department 
of Justice 

A. Yes, sir; it was with these other papers; it ought to be here. 

Q. It is not now among them? 

A. It is not among them., e 

Q. That return, you say, was in the handwriting of Marshal Murray ? 

A. Yes, sir; the indorsement on the back was. 

Q. How long was it after the indorsement was made by him making this 
charge for service which was not performed that he corrected the account? 

A.. I am unable to state; but I think the change in the account was the result 
of the newspaper article. 

Q. A publication in the Louisville Courier-Journal? 

A. No; in the Argus, I think. 

Q. Do you remember the facts connected with the arrest of certain citizens at 
Lexington, referred to in this passage of Mr. Diven's statement: “In June [or 
Jan.) the jud of election refused to receive the votes of n who had not 
paid their poll-taxes, Gen. James F., Robinson, Dr. Chipley, J. H. Cochran, John 
©. Young, M. Fourchee, John Marrs, John Snyder, pa and others 
rested nd M.T. Athey, a deputy marshal, and all came down together to Louis- 
ville without guard. The marshal charged for guards with most of them.” Do 
you remember that case? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Diven brought me some one who testified in relation to that. 
I sent up for some one to that place, who came and satisfied me that the state- 
ment was correct. I think the district attorney states in his report that there 
were no guards, I did not charge my mind with this matter, because when I 
got the information I got it all together. Mr. Murray's friends made strong 
efforts to have him retained and a settlement made. He was asked to resign. 
Then he came up here and the letter was withdrawn, and he resigned; and I 
was told not to make a report, and I did not make a report. 

Q. You simply filed those papers? 

A. I did not file them. I just left them there in my desk in the Department. 


By Mr. Fran: 
Q. Who told you not to make a report? 
A. Well, sir, the Attorney-General. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Who was the Attorney-General at that time? 
A, Judge Taft. 


from Livermore 
The marshal 


He knew that 


State what was the nature, generally, of the irregularitics which you found 
in Marshal Murray’s office. 

A. Well, I became satisfied that there was an arrangement between Henry 
Diven and the marshal to this effect: That Diven was to get about a case a day 
against some person for alleged violation of the internal-revenue law, and, as 
he stated it to me, he would go into a place, even where he knew the man hada 
license, and would look about and say, * Well, you have not any license.” The 
man would say, " Yes, I have; I have gotit herein my case.” “Well,” the deput; 
wouldsay, “ youought to have it ina prominent place. You have been Toren 
about it up at the marshal’s office ;"’ and then he would tell the man to come 
down to the office at 1 o'clock, or 2 o'clock, or whatever the hour might be, and 
he would goto Mr. Merriwether, the commissioner, who would give Diven a 
blank warrant, and Diven would fill it up, and that would cost the Government 
$10, or $15, or $20. There would be really no case, and it would of course be dis- 


eep it going and to ' grinding it out. The commissioner 
would get his $5, and the witness \. ould get his fees. Some person would g 
in a ficiitious name, if the attendance was before the commissioner, and the 
marshal would get the fee, and they would use certain names frequently. 
“ Brent” wasone name they used, and they would use different othernames 
as the names of the persons who attended before commissioner, and would 
charge $2 for each of them. I went to those people and got a statement from 
them that they had never been before the commissioner at all. 

Q. Who got the benefit of that fee? 

a It sant into Mr. Murray’s account, or that of his deputy, whoever made 
thé service. 

Q. What interest did Murray himself have in that fee? 

A. I think he had 50 per cent. of the deputy’s earnings, but toward the last it 
came about that he cut Diven down. He wag not satisfied to let Diven make 
his fee by serving the warrant himself, but he wanted to fix him on a regular 
molec, and then they broke, and Diven gave the information tothe newspapers, 
ode was given to Mr. WHITE, and Mr, WHITE brought it to the notice of the 


partment. 
, Q. To what extent was that practice carried on to which you have just re- 
ferred ? 

A. My impression is that it had run for two or three years—two years, at least. 

Q. Were there any other persons in a similar business to that of Diven work- 
ing up cases in other parts of the State? 

s r think the deputy marshals in other parts of the State, and all over the 
State, were aaria y in the same business. 
What was the tenor of the statements made by those deputy marshals as 
to the kind of business that they had been carrying on? 

A. They thought it was perfectly right, if a man violated the internal-revenue 
laws, even technically, to make complaint against him, and there was no other 
way the marshal could make his fee, and that it was purely to make money. 
That is the truth about the matter, 

Q. I see the following statement in Mr. Diven’s affidavit: ‘‘ A deputy marshal 
is allowed to make $3,000 a year, which would be $1,500 for six months. When 
they came to make up the fee-bill for six months, if it is found that the deputy 
has made $2,000, for instance, instead of $1,500, during the six months, the extra 
$500 is transferred nominally to some deputy who has not made up the allow- 
ance. That deputy never gets the extra amount allowed him, as wn by 
rolls. The emolument return ought to show exactly what the deputy makes 
for each six months, but the deputy has been be pecan to sign the emolument 
return in blank.” What did you ascertain about that? 

A. That statement I found to be true. 

Q. Suppose the extra amount was $500, who would get the benefit of it? 

A. The marshal would get the benefit of all the money there was in it; the 
marshal himself. 

Q. So the return would show that the deputy had earned only $1,500 for the 
six months? 

A. Yes, sir; the marshal required all his deputies to sign the emolument re- 
turns in blank. 

Wonld say deputy not having earned the $1,500 get the benefit of it asif he 
earn t? 


A. No, sir, 

Q. Who would get it? 

A. I think the marshal would get it. 

Q. How extensively was that practice carried on? 

A. I don't remember. I saw a number of deputies, and they all told me that 
they had signed in blank. I never went into it, though otherwise I would have 
done. The moment this information came, and it was decided that the man had 
to go, it was dropped. 

fin making your information, what did you learn in regard to the alleged 
practice of arresting persons in remote parts of the State and taking them past 
the place where the nearest United States commissioner resided to the remotest 
commissioner, for the pu: of making mileage? 

A. I have no doubt that that was done. - 

Q. Was that an extensive practice? 

A. I think so. It was done for the purpose of making fees. 

Q. Did that practice inure to the benefit of the marshal in making his emolu- 
ment returns? But he claimed to have no knowledge of these things. 

A. Everything was put on his chief Ga „Farley. That is what they will 
claim; that they do not know anything about it themselves; but they took the 
fees all the same. 


of his deputies? 
A. Yes, sir; but if anything wrong was found, they would cag LO Mr. Farle 
isareliable man. He belongs to one of the oldest ilies in country. 


Mr. 


Q. The illegal charges 
A. I guess so. 
Q. And all of them were beneficiaries of that practice ? 


A. I guess so. Mr. Murray's successor broke it up. 
Q. Did Marshal Murray deny the practice of those deputies in making these 
long trips after prisoners 


A. No, sir; he admitted them. The warrant was issued, and he claimed, of 
course, that itwashis duty to return the warrant to the commissioner who issued 


it, and gt Sr spoke to him on this subject he would say, “Don’t you want the 
Sayre of the United States executed? It is put in my hands, and I must exe- 
cute it.” 


‘ok Why didn’t they go to the nearest commissioner to make complaint in 
ose 


cases? 
A. They would not get as much mileage then. They would not get the tri 
to Louisville, = 
Q. Did you examine one of Mr. Murray’s emolument returns? ° 

A. No, sir; I don't think I did. 

Q. Please look at the paper I now hand you and state what it is. 

a (Inspecting it.) This isan emolument return of General Eli H. Murray, 


which purports to be a return of fees and emoluments—E, Murray, 
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United States for the district of Kentucky, from July 1, 1875, to January 1, 1876, 
and of moneys paid out by him during 


e same period for the services of his 
“erik and for his office expenses. 


Is it = of the usual blanks for that service? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. W hat ought this paper to contain? 


A. It ought to show the marshal's net earn’ and his gross earningsas well. 
Q. Is de ee opipa required to make oath to this return? 
A. 
z Di Lo fn ths ) It that he did. 
. (Tn: ing the F, ap e 
Q. What is the form of the oath? 
A. “I, Eli H. Murray, marshal of the United States” — 
Q. In this statement you find the fees of the various deputies, do you not? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you see any case in which they exceed the amount of $1,500? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. I see that the first item is, “Paid Deputy John Wyatt for services, $1,500." 
A. He did the largest business. 
Q. Ned ey, the fees of the other deputies. 
A, Yes, sir, 
Q. That is the aggregate of the deputies’ accounts? 
A. Yes, sir. 


deputies which, as you say, were signed in blank? 

5 Those were not the accounts o! Bene Soe Those were Snina 
warrants. They would notap atall. E 

Q. Look at the Inow d You and state what it is. 

A 1i is General Murray's fee-bil from ee y eee 

Q. These are the fees in have appeared. in this or 


in pee n emolument returns, are aoa ach tone i hoa ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have naca a number of memoranda on the margin of the bill. Iwill 
read one of these bi 


amare America to Eli H. Murray, Dr. 


r self, aras June 1, by W. A. Merriwether, com- 


To executing warrant, 
t. rev. 


muasioner, chg. viol. 
To ex, spa. on 
To att. on com 'r per R. 
To discharging.......... 


On the margin of this I find the following memorandum : 
ecuted by Henry Diven. 
= what you found out in reference to that particular account. 

Well, as would appear from this memorandum on the margin in my hand- 
waitin. which is the only evidence I have got and the only data from which I 
can speak, for I do not remember a single thing about it, it cost the Government 

and the man was discharged. 
a How much of that account do you find to be correct, and how much ficti- 
ous? 

A. I guess the whole of it was fictitious. 

se wat pares is in your handwriting? 

es, sir. 

Q Àt the time you made that memorandum you knew that all that you set 

ToS Sore was true? 


Q: And you stated in your memorandum, in your own handwriting, that that 
account was not true? 
P @ 1s that a specimen of all the accounts you examined in Marshal Murray’s 

q Jl DAAN thle paper which embraces a ee 
marginal notes, which you have made in eaeoe gear these accounts. 

& Tbo isosceles were designed to point the items in these cases that were 


fictitious ? 
A. I suppose so. e arrests might have been made. It was one of those 
seem to li of the same kind, mere fictitious 


“ Warrants all ex- 
No affidavit drawn. No oath. Not true.” Please 


The 
sham cases all the way through. 
Q. All the items on this 


sp ges ager) for the purpose of making fees? 
es, 

Q. And rn enone hada ge to the limit of the law, as dein aecviews bed been 
eony performed 


Yes, sir. There is one account that seems to be straight. 

ny Did Marshal Murray deny the truth of the statement that these charges 
were fictitious when you called his attention to them? 

A. Iam not sure about calling his attention to those. I called his attention to 
the statement of Mr. Diven, and showed it to him. 

Q. That Perera I presume, is based upon the details which appear in that 
os before you? 

A. Yes,sir. I called Marshal Murray's attention to the statement of Diven, 
and he denounced Diven as going back on him, &c.; but I can not remember 
whether I ever showed this account to him or not. 

Q. Foran are certain, though, that you showed him Diven’s statement. 

A. Yes, si 

Q. Did Seg deny the truth of any of thestatements made by Diven, so far as you 
now remember? 

A. He admitted the cases, but he denied that they were gotten up for the ex- 
press purpose of making fees. He admitted yeei inten ele were made. Iam 
not quite ee now, but I paat you will find that he paid back to the Govern- 
ment $800 of th these charges. 

+a In od teach returns? 

Yes, sir; in settling up his accounts. I think I furnished the Treasury 
with such information as to his accounts that he refunded that amount, I am 
not positive now, but I think so. Results were what I was after in these cases. 
I made few records. 

Q. What was the result epee of the investigation you made into the ad- 
ministration of the marshal’s office 

A. Well, I came to the serienn thathe was totally unfit for the place; that 
there were illegal charges made by his deputies, by gre lly in the 
McCord case, for which I had the original warrant. He tried to explain it, but 
his aa pene gy unsatisfactory. Ihad his own handwriting, and he could 
not back on 

Qn Did he collect money from the Government for alleged services that were 
not performed, as shown in these different accounts? 

A. I could not say as to that, because I think that before any settlement of his 
account was made these things were stopped. 

i Q. a he file accounts against the Government for services that were not per- 
form: 
A. He had filed aceounts for services, 


Q. Accounts for services which were never performed, charges which were 
magna sotngpe? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said something about his resignation. How was that brought about? 
A. Well, he took up t. at paper, and was disposed to make a fight anyway. 
= had strong friends, strong back He went to see General Grant and used 

effort to sustain himself, but faile , and a letter was written by the AS 
aah meral requesting his resignation; and he came up and resi The 
letter was not recorded and the matter was dropped. 
Q a you mea that Attorney-General Taft’s letter was not placed on file? 
. It wasn 


ro So far as you know it is not now in the files of the De ent? 
I am quite sure it never was filed. The whole ne pped. 
& Did you see that letter which the Attorney-Ge: addressed to Marshal 


oor Ag 
; I can not wits Sappho Idid. The Attorney-General told me that he had 
een D im, asking hi 
Q. Did a state the reasons es asking Murray to 
A. a ivan it was on this account entirely—on pev of the statement of 


qb Do you know whether Mr. Murray responded to that letter in writing or 
not 

re Iam quite certain that he did not. He came up in person. 

Q. He came up and saw the President? 

A. No; he had seen the President before that. He told me himself he had 
been to see the President about the matter. 

Q. State whether he at first declined to resign. 

A. He pcg to resign until that letter of the Attorney-General was written. 


Then he apie and resigned. 
4 " Did he Be aad an investigation before resigning? 
O, 


y Did he file any affidavit of his own in the Department denying Diven’s 


f ike did I never saw it. 
N Did he tell you himself that he was prepared to meet those charges and dis- 
prove them? 
A. No, sir; not to my recollection. 
9: He knew Diven’s statement and its contents, did he not? 
A. Certainly. He saw that very paper. 
Mr. Fyax. After these were made, the case was referred to the United 
States attorney, was it not? 
The WitNEss, What is the date of this letter? 
Mr. Fyax. July 22, 1876. 
g: On aai here is the Rinaldo Did you investigate 
ne case case. you that? 
. I do not remember that case ly. 
a iba have a more definite Aaien of the McCord case than of any 
other 
rae “Mba for the reason that that return was entirely in Mr. Murray's own band- 


var A United States attorney makes this remark about that: ‘‘ The commis- 
sioner had directed Hackett to take his Arpa to Louisville, which he did, 
When here a warrant was issued by United States Commissioner Merriwether, 
and McCord’s case was examined. The examination being through, Hackett 
applied to the marshal for the expenses’ which he had incurred in the arrest and 
transportation of the prisoner from Livermore to Louisville. The marshal says 
that the only way left to him to reimburse the postmaster was to adopt his act 
in the making of the arrest, and to the Government the same fees which 
would have been charged ifthe warrant been in the prae a when 
he ee thearrest.” Did he charge the Nitabegienr aay the same fi 
A. —— appeared account ae = to yey aa y $26.60. Hedidt thas after the 
Tp r article ap) an fore I saw him. 
ee Py see Hackett 


g Youd did not take Hackett’s evidence? 

Q. Did on take the evidence of any of these men? 

A. Yes,sir; there a) _— be sacra phe wihospecse of Brent and of some other person 
who appeared before mumnissioner, and whose name was in the account, 

re Were they changed pr for constructive mileage? 


No, si 
$2 for the attendance of bailiffs before the commis- 
General M 


@ Were 
charge is there which urray made which 


they 
sioner; what specific 
you nae recollect? 
he McCord case. 
out epg and you assume that 
; have you any knowl- 
tion was called to 


you say, before you 
it was corrected because of this newspaper 
edge of that, or is it a mere assumption of yours that ‘hidattent 
that account by that publication in a newspaper? 

A. I can not say as to that. 

> EDN 3 ss no evidence in the McCord case? 

o. sir. 

Q. He said in this case that Hackett had rted the men, and that there 
was $30 coming to him, and that the only way he could get it iter by wee in 
a asm — nst the Government, and he did put in this claim for $26, 

a Now what other charge is there? 

I don’t make any at all. 

&: In any of these cases you examine anybody? 

A. Oh, yes; I examined SONAN people. Ibecame satisfied that the state- 
ment made by Henry Diven was true. 

Q. What were your sources of information ; just the declaration of which you 
have Ae Ree as to the integrity of Diven? 

o,sir; I had the statement of persons that he brought to me at the time. 
Q. Who were they? 

re That I do not remember. 

Q. Were there affidavits? 

A. There appear to be some affidavits of persons who were in attendance be- 
fore the commissioner. 

Q. Show me some of them. 

A, Ihave no charges whate to make any on 

Q. Did you read over this letter of the United States cures yesterday? 

A. One Of them I read. 

Q. In this letter Mr. Wharton says: “ Another charge I hear will be made 

the marshal is that in his solument returns he transfers fees made by 

one deputy, whose fees exceed the amount he is allowed to return, to the ac- 

count of another deputy who has not made the full amount he can be paid under 

the statute. I have also examined this charge and find that the above was the 

ractice in this district until 1872, when it was ordered to be discontinued by the 

fudge, and that no such accounts have been presented since that day.” Did you 
nvestigate that question? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. Is that true or not? 

A. I saw a number of deputies, including Mr. Diven, who stated to me that 
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che had signed blank vouchers up to that time; that he was in the habit of sign- 
ing blank vouchers. 
Did you bring that to Mr. Wharton’s attention? 

A. Yes, I think I did; Ií am not positive about it. This investigation was 
„made, as I remember it—in the first instance the papers were referred to Mr. 
Wharton, and then Mr. Warre was not satisfied, and—— 

What I want to call your attention to is the fact that Mr. Wharton says 
that thjs practice was discontinued since 1872. - 

A. Well, I do not think it was; 1 am quite sure it was not. 

The CHAIRMAN. State substantially what took place between you and dis- 
trict attorney Wharton in regard to Marshal Murray. 

A. Itis difficult for me to remember now. I can not remember; but I had a 
number of conversations with Mr. Wharton on this subject, both in Louisville 
and Washington, and he admitted that the charges made by Diven were sub- 
stantially correct. He admitted that there was a good case against Murray, 
and he always admitted it up to the last interview I had with him. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Certainly within two years, I think. When Mr. Hayes came in as Presi- 
-dent there was a strong effort made to retain Wharton and Murray. Mr. Whar- 
ton told me that he would not have his name go into the Senate with Murray's, 
-and he always stated to me that there was a good case against tee de t 
eg At the time you were in Louisville id you see him or confer with him in 

erence to Mr, Murray’s prosecution ? 

A. Ido not remember as to that. We made the whole statement and the 
whole matter betore Ju Ballard. Mr. Wharton was with me. 

Who was present when the matter was laid before Judge Ballard? 

A. There was Mr. Wharton, thejudge himself, and, Iam almost positive, Mr. 
Murray. I won't say positively that he was present, but I am almost sure of it. 

Q. Did the ju read over Mr. Diven's affidavit as you have presented it here, 
sor did you acquaint him with its contents? 

A. I aequainted him with its contents, and I think he read it over. 

Q. Did he say whether those statements were true or false? 

A. Oh, no. As I recollect now, he defended the practice of the marshal in 
‘ringing the prisoner to Louisville. 

Q. Did he defend the practice of the marshal in charging fees for services that 
‘vere not rendered? 

A. No; I think not. 

Mr, Fyan. He did not remark that they were incorrect? 

The Witness. No; the judge rather defended Murray all the way through. 

The Cuarrmay. He was a friend of Murray's? 

The WITNESS, auy were all friends er, 

Q. Did Murray make any statement to the judge as to the truth or falsity of 
ethe statement in the affidavit of Diven? 

A. I do not remember. I am not sure that Mr. Murray was present. I think 
he was, but Lam not sure. I think Mr. Murray did what many ofthe marshals 
-were doing at the same time [prea & 

Q. He thought he was entitled to those fees, this $6,000 a year? 

A. I do not believe that Murray personally hadanything todo with making up 


the accounts. 
Q. Did he give his personal attention to the duties of the office? 
A, I think he was in and out of the office every day, but Farley ran the office. 
Q. Do you know John H. Ward, of Kentucky ? 
A, Ido not, 
Q. You did not meet him at all while you were there? 
A. Not that I know of. I might have met him. 
tk Da you know Walter Evans, now Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at 
ime 


. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you meet him at Louisville at the time you were there making this 
dinvestigation ? 
A. I think Idid; Iam notsure. Idonot remember—yes. He was unfriendly 


to Murray. 
Q. Can you recall whether you brought these cha to his attention or not? 
A. No; I can notremember, It appears tome that I have a faint recollection 


of his mixing in it some way. 
During your time of service, did you make examination into the accounts 
of other marshals in other States? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What States? 

A. In the western district of Virginia. 

Q. Did you file a report of those investigations 

A. Ido not remember whether I did or not. 
into details myself personally. I would go to the district and would get the 
witnesses, and would have a sten pher and examine into the office. There 
~~ a report of my investigation in Virginia, I should say, but I am not 
-eertain. 

Q. Was it not your practice to make written reports of your investigations? 

A. No, sir; it was not my practice to make written reports. 

Q. You gathered all the memoranda you had, and brought the matter ver- 
DE Si me attention of the Attorney-General? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the result of your examinations in the western district of Vir- 
ginia ? 

A. The marshal and the clerk of the court resigned. 

Q. Who was the marshal ? 

A. Mr. Gray. I do not remember his first name. 

Q. What isthe name of the clerk of the court? 

A. Ido not remember, 

Mr. Fyax. What year was this? 

A. About 1877. 

The CHAIRMAN. What place was that court held? 

A, At Danville and at Harrisonburgh. 

Q. Where did the clerk reside? 

A. At Danville. 

Q. What were the nature of the charges which you investigated ? 

A. It was similar to the Kentucky business, That is, there would be trumped- 
up charges against citizens all through that part of the country for illicit distill- 
ing, and they would be brought down to Danville before this clerk, who was a 
commissioner, and there was collusion all round of the bi kind, la 

Amounts of money squandered. Gray had been marshal, I think, for abouteight 
years. The district attorney defended him. Lurtz was his name. 

Q. Did he go out too? ‘ 

A. No; we could notmovehim, He had powertokeephimself in. Wecould 
mot get him out, 

Q. Did you find that he was in collusion with the others? 

A. I thought so. I have got no evidence of it now. 

But that was part of the result of your investigation? 

A. The result of my investigation was that the whole district was corrupt all 
the way through, and I endeavored to get all those officials out, and succeeded 
jn getting the ma 1 out, and the judge removed theclerk. He to charge 
term after term for affidavits before the commissioner, although he never drew 
the affidavits nor filed them. 

s, Q. Do you recollect whether you filed a written report of the result of that 
a tig ion? 
= o not, ` 


in the Department? 
If I did, itisthere. [never went 
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Q. Ir you dia, that report will give the matter more in detail than you have 

iven it here 
ht ie; sir. I think Sim Newcomb filed a report on that matter, but Iam not 
certain. 

Q. Who was he? 

A, He was employed in the rhe Pie asap of Justice atthetime, I think he had 
more of the details of this investigation, and probably filed a report, but I am 
not sure as tothat. The marshal died, and we dropped the matter. Weintended 
to ate it, but he died, and it was dropped. 

(Examination suspended.) 

Adjourned, 


Wasuincoton, D. C., April 5, 1884. 

Jons M. HARLAN appeared and was examined as follows: 

By Mr. Wnsox: 

Q. Please state your age and occupation. 

A. Iam 50 years of age. I am one of the justices of the Supreme Court. 

Q. Were you acquainted with Gov. Eli H. Murray, now of Utah, but who for- 
merly was United States marshal for Kentucky in 1576? 

A. Ihave known him from early in the year 1861 to the present time. 

Q. Did you act or advise with him as counsel in reference toa publication that 
was made in the Louisville Argus and some charges contained in itin 1876 in any 
way? Ifso, — state what action was had in reference to those matters. 

A. I was his legal adviser while a member of the bar of Louisville, Ky.,in 
reference to certain charges made against him touching fees in his office as 
marshal of the United States for Kentucky. 

Please examine the paper shown you, which is called in these proceedin, 
the “ Diven statement,” and say whether that paper was known to you in 1876; 
whether you saw it or had any information of that paper being e in 1876. 

A. (After inspecting the paper.) I have now no recollection of having seen 
this paper, nor can I recall particularly what papers I did see while I was the 
adviser of General Murray. I can only state generally that I saw all, I suppose, 
that was published in the papers of Louisville at or about that time. 

Q. Was your attention called during that year, or at any time, to any charges 
against Marshal Murray except this publication in the Argus? 

A. Well, it is difficult for me now to say, but my best impression is that my 
attention was not called to any charges except those published in the A , un- 
less there were charges em ied in a memorandum which was furnished me 
by Attorney-General Taft while I was in Washington in the summer of 1876. 

Q. I will ask you if you had an interview, in company with Marshal Murray, 
or witheut him,in Washington in 1876, with Attorney- eral Taft in reference 
to whether any a had been filed in the Department of Justice against 
Marshal Muray, and, if so, what information you obtained on that subject, 

A. I came to Washington during the summer of 1876 as the legal adviser of 
General Murray for the perpose ot seeing the Attorney-General touching the 
eet which been e in the public prints affecting his conduct as mar- 
shal for the State of Kentucky. I did see the Attorney-General in company with 
General Murray,and conversations with him when General Murray 
was not present. I said to the Attorney-General that I had come to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of ascertaining what charges there were, if any, which were 
being entertained by the Department of Justice in reference to General Murray ; 
that he was here in Washington for the purpose of meeting any charges, 
desired the fullest possible investigation of eachand all of them, with an oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine any witnesses who might be introduced inst him. 
During our conversation the subject of the sok ames of General Murray as 


marshal was alluded to 
I do not distinctly remember when I first heard of the request,coming from 
the Department of Justice, that General Murray should resign his office, but I 
do remember saying to Attorney-General Taft that General Murray was not 
lly anxious to retain his position, and certainly would not stand in the way 
if his resignation was desired upon political grounds; but that he was unwillin 
to vacate the office, and his friends were unwilling that he should vacate it, if it 
was understood that the Department of Justice had ony ohare to makeagainst 
him affecting his integrity as an officer or as a man. Attorney-General re- 
lied in substance that he did not doubt the integrity of General Murray, and 
no charges to make pnag e integrity. 


I was aware before I came to Washington that an t of the ent 
had been to Louisville for the purpose of looking into condition of General 
Murray's office, and therefore asked the Attorney-General whether that agent 


had made any reportto him, He replied that no report had been made, and that 
none would be made; that the agent had brought back with him some memo- 
randa, indicating certain items in the accounts of General Murray, which inthe 
judgment of the agent were not authorized by law. The Attorney-General re- 
marked that he was inclined to agree with the agent as to some of those items, 
although he had not very carefully examined them. I said to him that although 
no report had been made General Murray was unwilling to rest under the im- 
putation of making charges that were not authorized by law, and I would be 
glad to see that memoranda, or have a memorandum furnished me indicating 
substantially the items in General Murray's accounts to which the agent ob- 
jected. He said if I would call the next day he would fuanish me with thede- 
sired information. I did call, and was furnished with a memoranda, contain- 
ing, as I now remember, four or five or half a dozen items. 
do not now recall what they were, but I am sure that they did not exceed that 
number, I took that memorandum and examined such of the provisions of the 
statute asseemed tome to bear upon the items, and had subsequent conversations 
withthe Attorney-General, mainly for the purpose of ascertaining exactly what, 
in hisjudgment, were the legal grounds of objection to them. I canonly state now 
as my recollection, that I was satisfied upon examination of the provisions of 
the statute that there was not exceeding one of the items that was, perhaps, not 
strictly in accordance with the law, or about which there ought to be any seri- 
ousdispute. The Attorney-General adhered to his viewsastosome of the items, 
but reiterated to me the expression of his confidence in the saps ved of General 
Murray, and repeated the statement that no report had been by the De 
mentagent,and that none would bemade. Isaid to him before leaving that if the 
Murray to retire 


administration, or the Department of Justice, desired General 
political reasons there would be no obstacle thrown inthe 


Se ees isfiec hat the De did im; his integri! 

way. ing satisfied that the Department did not impugn n tyas an 
officer or as a man, and being further satisfied that it was desired by some men 
in power that he should vacate the office, I said to the Attorney-General thatin 
the course of a few months General Murray would take pleasure in sendingon 
his resignation; which he did. 

I suppose, Mr. Chairman, it would be fair and just to all concerned for me fur- 
ther to say that upon my return to Louisville I exhibited to Judge Bal then 
district judge for the State of Kentucky, now dead, the memorandum of differ- 
ences between the Department of Justice and General Murray—these items to 
which I have referred. I went over them with him particularly, as he was the 
judge of the court, who felt, necessarily, some concern about such matters. The 
result of that examination by him was that in his judgment the charges of the 
marshal were correct, 


I believe that is all that I know bearing upon that part of the controversy, 


unless it be that upon my return to Louisville, General Murray having made up 
his mind to send his resignation shortly thereafter, determined, upon consulta- 
tion with me, to look over his accounts before he retired and see what items there 
were about which any possible doubt could exist. I know it was his purpose, 
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andsuch was my advice to him, that under all the circumstances of the case and in 
view of the trouble which otten comes upon officials and their securities years 


after they have retired from office, to resolve any doubt which he had as to 
any item in favor of the Government and close it up, that there could be no 
further compiaint or just ground of censure. And I know that before he re- 
signed, sme time in the summer of 1876, he did make a remission to the Gov- 
ernment of $700 or $800, intending to cover every ble item about which 
= could be any complaint. I donot now remember anything else aboutthe 


rr. 
Q. In the interview with the Attorney-General in tnn to the items which 
he furnished you, was there any intimation of any kind that Marshal Murray 
had made any improper charges knowingly in his accounts? 
A. The Attorney-General was clear and explicit in disclaiming any belief on 


his part that General Murray bad knowingly made any improper Had 
he not n explicit Spon that point the resignation of General Murray would 
not have n sent to him. 


Q. Was the Diven statement mentioned, or did you know at that time that 
ige Id y si gn 1l o Spain] I onl; ber that 
. Ido not recall any special paper; I only remem! no papers were 
exhibited to me in the De ment of Justice when I was here except a memo- 
randum furni from the items which had been brought from Louisville to 


the ee of Justice. 
d the memorandum or statement to which your attention was called 
embrace any charges of mal or feasance in office in any way? 

A. There was nothing on the memorandum furnished me except fey ype and 
such words as would indicate the nature of the charge that was m against 
the Government, 

Q. The Diven statement embraces allegations that Governor Murray had 
charged for guards which he knew were not used, and that he had made various 
other charges and instituted utions for fees and had men taken from the 
remote mountain districts before commissioners at Louisville, past nearer com- 
missioners, and had had witnesses that he knew had not attended. Was 
your attention called to any such gs as those by the Attorney-General at 
that interview? 

A. Ido not remember that it was. I do remember in a general sort of wa: 
that one of the charges made by this agent of the Department was that w 
reference to one or two cases had been made for guards which were not 
furnished, but to what case he referred I do not now remember, 

Q. Did the Attorney-General, or the memorandum, indicate to you that any- 
oar eeumed that General Murray knew that the guards had not been fur- 
? 


A. Certainly the memorandum furnished me did not contain any such inti- 
mation, and nothing was said by the Attorney-General, as I have already indi- 
cated, that showed that the Attorney-General supposed that General Murray 
had intentionally made any wrong 

Q. Did you know Mr. J. L. Farley, who was the chief deputy of General Mur- 
ray at that time? 

A. Very well. 

Q. What is his reputation, if you know, as a man of integrity? 

A. I bave known Mr. Farley for a great many years. There is noman of bet- 
ter standing for integrity than Mr. Farley. 

Q. Did you know and have po known the character and standing of General 
Murray in the community in Kentucky in which he lived at that time and for 
many Isai and in the Army? so, will you state what it was? 

I have known the general standing of Governor Murray in Kentucky more 
than twenty years. Asa practitioner in the Federal court at Louisville I was 
often thrown in contact with him. I will say, generally, that there is no man 
in Kentucky for whose integrity, both as an officer and as a man, the people of 
that State without distinction of party would more readily vouch than for him. 
I know of no man in Kentucky of better standing there, according to the esti- 
mate placed upon him by the le Bond , than Murray. He did, of 
course, in the discharge of the be e his “office during the period while 
there was s great deal of disorder in Kentucky, incur the enmity of some; but 
beyond that I take it that there are very few people in the State who would 
question his integrity. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Q. Was one of the items to which your attention was called in relation to fees 
in the case of the United States vs. . MeCord ? 

A. I am not sure that I recall names. There is one item in the memorandum 
that I recall a little more distinctly than any other; it was an item in reference 
to a charge made for fees in connection with the arrest of some man, I think an 
ex- er in the lower part of the State. 

Q. At Livermore? 

A. Yes; Ithinkso. I rather think that was embraced in the items. 

ă Q. Do you remember any other matter that was embraced in the memoran- 
um? 

A. I do not, with certainty, though I have an impression—I can only give 
that—that there was in the list something in connection with guards said to have 
been furnished to prisoners brought from Lexington, Ky.,to Louisville, men 
who were indicted for some offense in connection with elections. I gees 
recollect that particularly from the fact that I was the special counsel for 
Government in the prosecution of those cases. 

Q. Was there anything about the attendance of R. Brent and Cassin and Crit- 
tenden before the commissioner as deputy marshals? 

A. I do not certainly recall them, though those names are familiar. I knew 
Biting about the Federal court there. 

Q. What position did he hold? 

A. Lam not sure about that. It was a good long while ago; it was some sub- 
ordinate position about the building. 

Q. Did you know Mr. R. Brent? 

A. I might say that I recall his face, as at the time I knew everybody about 
the Federal building. 

Q. “ D.C.” is placed after his name. What position did he hold? I suppose 
he was a deputy clerk? 

A. I think I do recall him. 

Q. Did you know Henry Diven? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He seems to have been a deputy marshal there for nine years. 

A. Ile was a deputy marshal for a number of years. 

Q. Previous to 1876 what was his character for truth and veracity in the neigh- 
borhood in which he lived? 

A. In the neighborhood in which he lived? 

Q. Yes; in Louisville. o 

A. I knew him only in a general way asa deputy marshal, and I don’t know 
that I ever heard any discussion about it one way or the other until those dif- 
ferences arose there at Louisville in connection with the marshal. 

Q. Had you previous to that ever heard anything to his diseredit? 

A. I think not. 

Q Ton knew he was a deputy marshal there? 

. Yes. 
Q. You saw him frequently about the courts? 
A. Yes; I saw him about the court building often, and knew of no, 
General Murray. 


change in his position there until he was discharged 


Q. Do you know whether he enjoyed the confidence of the bar and of the 
court during his connection with it? 

A. I can only say that up to this disturbance I never heard anything one way 
or the other about him in that regard; and probably it is a fair answer to your 
question to say that after that he did not enjoy the confidence of all. To what 
extent I donot know; my intercourse with him was purely offi ; only know 
that after Mr. O'Neill was appointed marshal I was in court one day when the 
judge of the court made an order, which was announced, reciting that Diven 
was not a proper person to be a marshal, and removed him, 

Q. That was on the motion of Marshal Murray ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Mr. STEWART. Is that a question or statement? 

The CHAIRMAN, I am asking the question. 

The Wrrxess. Ido not know anyt ing co that subject. The first that I knew 
of it was the announcement in court. it would be per for me to state it, I 
can tell you the estimate in which the district judge, Judge Ballard, held him. 

Q. You may state that. I do not know what estimate anybody had of him; 
I am asking for information. 

A. Frequently after the troubles commenced I heard Judge Ballard say that 
he had entirely lost confidence in him as an officer and a man, ButI ht 
to say that I have no of Mr. Diven’s habits and ways other 


rsonal knowl 
than as I would see backwards and forwards about the building. 


By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 


Raa ee udge Ballard make any explanation in connection with his statements 
ut Diven ? 

A. I can only answer generally that he did. I can tell you what hesaidif you 
desire it, as far as I remember it. 

Q. I suppor that would illustrate his view more yang f 

A. Well, Judge Ballard came to the conclusionyat least I heard him so say, 
that Diven’s conduct in and about these charges against General Murray was in- ' 
fluenced by very bad motives on his part; that he had become en) because 
of his Epe Lia from his position as deputy, and that he set out for the pur- 
pose of seeking his revenge upon the marshal. Ju Ballard had the 

‘baps I should say in that connection, in the integrity of General 


confidence, 
Murray, an rhaps did not regard with patience the assaults e upon him. 
I Soror h Judge Ballard say anything in reference to Mr. Diven Hasen in 
connection with conduct arising out of these charges. 

By the CHAIRMAN : 


Q. You never heard anything to his discredit except as you have stated? 

A. No; I never heard anything about him one way or the other except in 
connection with this matter. 

Q See yon acquainted with Representative Jons D. WHITE, of Kentucky? 

es, sir. 

Q. What is his tation in that State for truth and veracity? 

Mr. Stewart. I don't know that I ought to object to that question, but I do 
not think it is proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. He bas been charged with having lied here, and I think it 
would be well to protect him, as he is a member of the House. 

Mr. VAN ALsTYNE. I think as a member of the House his reputation oughtto 
carry the presumption that it is above icion. It has been assailed only in- 
cidentally by Governor Murray. If Mr. WHITE wishes to defend himselfagainst 
that assault, let him seek the opportunity. I do not think the committee need 
to follow it down. 

Mr. STEWART. I think it is quite improper. It is charge against . Mr. 
Warre has cha: Governor Murray with certain acts of malfeasance in office, 
and Governor Murray repels the charge and says it is false. I don’t think that 
lays a foundation for such a question. 

© CHAIRMAN. I have no objection to that view. Mr. Ware has not been 
apprised, so far as I know, of these charges of Governor Murray, unless he has 
seen them in the a 
Mr. STEWART. We 1, they make a fair offset against each other. Mr. WHITE 
Governor Murray openly with being a scoundrel. 

Mr. Wrsox. It was annou: yesterday morning that Mr. WETTE would be 
here, and I exp: a desire that he should be here. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not think we can go into details as tothe character of all 
our witnesses, or we shall never get through. 


By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 


Q. Did you understand from the conversation you had with the Attorney- 
General that a political necessity did exist for the retirement of General Murray 
from the office of marshal of Kentucky? 

A. He did not say so. 

Q. Did you draw it as a legitimate inference from what he did say that that 
was his view? 

Mr. STEWART. I rather object to that form of inquiry. Judge Harlan can. 
state whatever the Attorney-General said. That is proper. 

The Wirtsess. I have not the slightest objection to answering the question. 

Mr. Van ALsTYNE. He has stated in substance that he informed the Attorney- 
General that if a political necessity did exist, then Marshal Murray would tender 
his resignation. 

By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 


Q. Did you draw the inference from your conversation with the Attorney- 
General that that was the purpose or the desire of the Attorney-General ? 

A. I recall at this time very distinctly the conclusion that I reached upon my 
visit to Washington on that occasion. From what occurred here, added to what 
I had heard and believed before I came here, my conclusion wast there was a 

urpose,on political grounds, to get rid not only of General Murray but of Mr. 
Wharton, the late district attorney. Iam entirely willing to state why I thought 
so, if the committee desire it. 

Q. Civil service had not obtained to any extent at that time. But that office- 
does ae fall within the line of the civil-service rules? 

A. No. 


By Mr. WILLSON: 


Q. You have been asked whether Henry Diven associated with the members 
ofthe bar. I will ask you whether he was of the social standing which made 
him an intimate, familiar associate in any way of the members of the bar or 
whether he was simply a baliff? 

A. I have not meant to say that he associated with the members of the bar in 
any other way than as an ordinary deputy sheriff or deputy marshal would be 
ig, = in contact with the members of the bar in and about a court of justice. 
= Q. Te was not a social acquaintance of any member of the bar, so far as you 

now? 

A. No; not that I know of. 

When you talked with Judge Ballard did you find that he knew the facts 
of the Livermore case and the McCord case that you have been asked about ? 

A. Yes; I will say generally that he seemed to be informed of the facts con- 
nected with all the charges that were made. I do not recall one more than an- 
other; I preserved no papers in connection with the matter, and dismissed it 
from my mind long ago. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Isee in Mr. George K. Chace's statement that he says a letter was written.” 
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to Marshal Murray by Attorney-General Taft requesting his resignation; and 

he further says that it was on account of these charges in the Diven statement, 

an you ever learn of ee = of roe kind having been addressed to Marshal 
urray; and, if so, was it shown to you? 

A. The poor hes "recalls to my mind some facts which I had omitted in the 
opening statement. Iam quite sure that I saw that letter requesting his resig- 
nation. My recollection is that it said in substance to General Murray that his 
resignation would be accepted; which I interpreted, as any one would inter- 
pret it, as a request to resi, Whether I saw that letter at Louisville or here I 
do not now recall, but in the course of the conversation with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, after he had expressly disclaimed any purpose to reflect upon the official 
or personal integrity of General Murray, Í said to him in substance that “one 
difliculty in the way of his sending a Fra fehi Pn was the that you have sug- 
gested to him, that you desired his resignation.” “I take itfor granted,’* I said 
to him, “that this letter is on the files of your Department, and that hereafter, 
when you have retired from office and he has retired from office, your successor 
and others will find there such a letter, and it will be unexplained ; I see 
difficulty in the way of General Murray sending a letter of resignation 50 long 
as that letter isunrecalled.™ The Attorney-General said, very promptly, Well; 
just consider it withdrawn.” ‘ But there it is on the files of your Department, 
said I. He replied, * Well, I will meet that difficulty; I will tear it out or have 
ittorn ont.’ I said that would be satisfactory. 

Q. It does not appear in the papers anywhere that the Attorney-General did 
so, but I suppose he did withdraw it from the files? 

A. Yes; 1 never saw it in the letter-books or files office, but I do not doubt 
that I saw the letter which was sent to General Murray. i; 

Q. Did it state the reason for asking his resignation or saying that they 
would accept his resignation ? 

A. No,sir; my recollection is that there was no reason assigned at all. 

Q. And that letter the Attorney-General stated that he would withdraw or 
tear from the files? i 

A. Yes, sir. Of course General Murray, and I naturally as his counsel, at- 
tached some consequence to the letter, even in that form, in view of the fact 
that an agent of the Department had been to Louisville; and that is why I 
es as General Murray's counsel to know what the charges were and to 
meet them. 

There is s matter that escaped my mind that I suppose it is proper I should 
state. Ido not know what bearing it may have one way or the other. When 
General Murray's name was sent to the Senate as governor of Utah (the date 
I do not now recall), it was published in the rs that somebody filed 
some charges before one of the committees of the Senate in reference to his con- 
duct while he was marshal of the State of Kentucky, and I receiveda telegram 
from him requesting me to go to the Department of Justice—that was the sub- 
stance of it—and inquire whether any peages had been made there against him 
as marshal or any report had been filed affecting him in any way. I did call 
at the Department of Justice to inquire whether any agent or rof the 
Paper had filed any report affecting General Murray's conduct as 

or ~ State of Kentucky, and the response was that there 
on file, 
By the CHAIRMAN : 

Q. Who was the Attorney-General then? 

A. General Devens. 

Q. What time was this? ° 

A. I do not remember the date, but it was toward the close of Mr. Hayes’s 
administration. 

Q. That was Governor Murray's second nomination? 

A. No; it was his first. I believe his name was first sent tothe Senate for gov- 
ernor of Utah by President Hayes. 

Q. Was not that in the early part of his administration? 

A. Ithink not. 

The CHAIRMAN {to Governor Murray). In what year were you nominated as 
governor of Utah? 

Governor Murray, In 1880. 

The Witness. That wasthe time. It was when his name was sent to the Sen- 
ate that I made that inquiry for him. That is the only other fact I recall that 
seems to bear upon the matter in any way. 

Hon. Joux G. CARLISLE, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, ap- 

and was examined. 


By Mr. Wi1Ls0n: 


Q. You were a member of the Kentucky bar, and residing in Covington, dur- 
ing the administration of General Murray as marshal of that State? 

A. Yes, sir; during the whole time. 

Q. Are you acquainted with his reputation in orep p det an officer and asa 
gentleman of ere If so, please state what it is what it was in 1876. 

Mr. VAN ALSTYNE. fore the Speaker answers that question I wish to say, 
Mr, Chairman, that it strikes me that weare going a little outside of the record. 
cm Chairman remarked that Governor Murray had put his character in 

ue. 

Mr. W11sow said the reason he offered this evidence as to character was that, 
although these had gone out to the country, there was really no evi- 
dence of fact in the record to be answered, no testimony at first hand from any 
witness who knew of any improper act of Governor Murray while he was mar- 
shal of Kentucky—nothing but hearsay, and hearsay in the third degree. 

After a brief discussion it was decided to hear the testimony. 

A. I think I know what General Murray’s reputation was in Kentucky atthat 
time and what itis now. I think he stands as hi as almost anybody in the 
State as a gentleman of integrity and veracity, officially and otherwise. When 
I say almost as high, I mean that perhaps he is not at the very highest in the 
estimation of some, but his reputation is as good as anybody’s. Every man has 
some enemies, some people who will disparage him, of course. 

By the CHAIRMAN : 


Q. Have you cern law much in Louisville? 

A. Iam not able to say that I have practiced there very much, though I have 
practiced there frequently in the courts during the time Governor Murray was 
marshal and since. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Henry Diven, who was one of the deputies in 
that court for nine years? 

A. If I ever saw Mr. Diven more than once, to know him, I have forgotten it. 
I may have seen him, and probably did see him frequently about the court, but 
did not know who he was. On one occasion, I remember, a gentleman that I 
took to be Mr. Diven—and who perhaps told me his name at the time—came to 
talk to me about some charges that he had against General gig but this 
was pag General Murray had resigned the office and while Mr. Ò’Neill was 
marshal, 

Q. And you are not 

A. Lam not acquain’ 


was no such report 


uainted with him? 
with him at ail, sir. 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D.C., April 7, 1884. 
Sir: Havinglearned that Mr, Justice Harlan and Mr. er CARLISLE have 
testified before your committee in behalf of Governor Murray, and that with 


their testimony, in connection with Governor Murray’s own statement, your 
committee proposes to close the investigation concerning the expenditures in 


our committee, therefore I respectfully suggest, if there 
ihe minds of the members of the ‘Commit 
of Justice as to the fact 


2. Hon. H. F. Finley, Williamsburg, Ky., who is ju fifteenth Kentuc 
judicial district. Jage Sé 
3. Hon. C. B. Faris, United States commissioner, London, Ky. 

4. Maj. A. T. Wood, United States commissioner, Mount Sterling, Ky. 
5. Col. W. A. Bullitt, Louisville, Ky., late assistant United States district at- 
toraay, under G. C. rton, for Kentucky. 

6. Hon. Alphonso Taft, ex-United States Attorney-General, through whom 

m was removed and Murray permitted to resign on account of the in- 
Lier ers RA ee official conduct by G. K. Chase, general agent for the De- 
partment oi ce. 

7. J. Auxier, Louisville, Ky., United States marshal for Kentucky, who 
could show the records of his office. 

8. Col. John H. Ward, attorney at law, Louisville. Ky. 

9. Hon. uel McKee, attorney at law, Louisville, Ky. 

10. Hon. Walter Evans, attorney at law, Louisville, Ky., prior to his appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, very Smet 
JOHN D. WHITE, 
Member of Congress from the Tenth Congressional District Kentucky. 
Hon. Wm. M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman Committee on Expenditures in Department of Justice. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, if no one else desires to speak 
on the question I will ask for a vote, and I hope the bill may go to the 
Senate with the prestige of a unanimous vote in its favor. I now call for 
the previous question on the amendments and on ordering the bill to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the amendments reported by the committee were to. 

The amendment of Mr. CALKINS, to add at the end of section 1 the 
words ‘‘Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to pending cases,” was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
poneo; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO CUSTOMS REVENUES, ETC. 


Mr. SCALES. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing to re- 
y back with the amendments of the Senate the joint resolution (H. 
. 193) to provide for printing certain documents relating to customs 
revenues and domestic exports for the use of Congress. The committee 
recommend concurrence in the amendments of the Senate. Iwill state 
briefly the effect of these amendments. The resolution as passed by the 
House provided for printing 4,200 copies of the proposed volume. The 
Senate has amended the resolution so as to provide for printing 4,700 
copies. The resolution as passed by the House provided that fifty of 
these documents should be placed in the House library, fifty in the 
Senate library, fifty in the Congressional Library, and that fifty should 
be for the Ways and Means Committee. The Senate has provided that 
the whole number printed shall be for the use of the House and the 
Senate, except one hundred copies for the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and one hundred for the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House. ; 
The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 
Line 2, strike out ‘*2"* and insert “7,” 
Line 5, strike out “Senate” and insert “ said.” 
Line 8, after “exports,” insert “of.” 
Line 4, section 2, strike out “1,000” and insert “1,500.” 
Strike out after “Senate,” in line 19 down to and inctaaing “ Library,” where 
it occurs the second time in line 20. 
Strike out “50” where it occurs the second time in line 20 and insert “ 100." 
After “for,” where it occurs the second time in line 20, and insert “the.” 
After “Committee,” in line 21, insert “and 100 for the Senate Committee on 
ce.” 


Mr. CALKINS. ‘The statement of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SCALEs] was not heard on this side of the House, and many 
of us do not know anything about this bill. I hope the gentleman will 
give us some explanation of it. 


Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Let the bill be read as proposed to be 
amended if it is not too long. 
The joint resolution as amended by the Senate was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That the Public Printer 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to print, for the use of Congress, 
4,700 copies of Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 46, first session Forty-sixth 
Congress, with additional data, to be furnished by the compiler of said document, 
showing the imports for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, and 
1883, and a compilation of exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
the United States from 1789 to 1883, inclusive (nincty-four years), in which the 
quantity, value, and value per unit of quantity of each article are given by fiscal 
years and decades; also the value exported to each country and value from each 
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State, with other additional data, prepared by Charles H. Evans, of the Treasury 


Seo That the documents described inthe foregoing section be stitched and 
bound as one volume; that 3,000 copies of the same be for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and 1,500 copies for the use of the Senate, 100 for the Ways 
and Means Committee, and 100 for the Senate Committee on Finance. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the amendments 
of the Senate. Unless a separate vote is asked, the question will be 
put on the Senate amendments in gross. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. SCALES moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. SLOCUM. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of introducing the following resolution for action at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
be discharged from the consideration of the bill of the House 2228, to remove 
certain burdens on the American merchant marine, and to encourage the Amer- 
— Scene trade, and that Saturday, April 26, beset apart for the consideration 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. CALKINS. I did not hear the resolution fully, and I ask that 
it be again read. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. If under this 
resolution on Saturday, April 26, this bill should be the unfinished busi- 
ness on that day, would the effect of this resolution be to carry it over 
and continue it as a special order? 

The SPEAKER. ‘This special order is limited under the resolution 
to one day only, and under the practice of the House it would not be 
continued the following day unless the previous question was ordered 
on the passage of the bill on that day, when it would come up next 
morning; but not otherwise. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will be finished in one day. 

There was no objection, and the resolution was soei to. 

Mr. SLOCUM moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEASE OF PREMISES FOR POST-OFFICES. 


Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Iask by unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1508) to authorize the Postmaster-General 
to lease premises for use of post-offices of the first, second, and third 
classes. ; 


This is a matter of great importance, and the Post-Office Department 
is now embarrassed for the want of such action. Under the law as it isit 
can not lease for a longer period than one year, which is a most expensive 
method. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill, reserving the right to 


object. 
The Clerk read as follows: * 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Postmaster-General may lease premises for use of 
ffices of the first. second, and third classes, at a reasonable annual rental, 
be paid quarterly; but no lease shall be made for aterm exceeding ten years ; 
and whenever any building or par of a building under lease becomes unfit for 
use as a post-office, no rent be paid until the same shall be put in a satis- 
factory condition for occupation as a post-office, or the lease may be canceled at 
the option of the Postmaster-General; and a lease shall cease and terminate 
whenever a post-office can be moved into a Government building. 


Mr. WELLER. I desire to inquire whether that bill has been re- 
ported from any committee of this House? 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. It has been considered by the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and that committee has reported 
a bill similar to the one now pending. 

Mr. WELLER. I inquired whether this bill had been before that 
committee. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Thisisa Senate bill lying on the Speaker’s 
table, but an exactly similar bill has been reported from the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads with this exception, that the bill re- 
ported from the House committee includes the District of Columbia, 
and now, on further reflection, it is believed the District of Columbia 
ii be included under the Senate bill without express words to that 

ect. 

Mr. WELLER. I must object. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will notinsist upon 
his objection, as the Postmaster-General informs us without this action 
the Department will be seriously embarrassed in leasing these buildings 
for post-offices. As it is now, they are confined to only one year, and 
are compelled to fit the building up at their own expense. If they 
could lease for three or four years, the party who rented the building to 
the Government would put in the fixtures. In that way the Govern- 
ment would be saved very large expense. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WELLER. I think I am warranted in insisting on my objection 
without explaining the reason for it. 


OF POSTMASTERS’ CLAIMS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. By unanimous instruction of the Committee on 
Claims, I ask leave to offer the following resolution for present consid- 
eration: } 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, requested to in- 
form the House of Representatives of the names of all postmasters of the third, 
fourth, and fifth classes who have had their claims readjusted at other than 
biennial periods under the acts of July 1, 1864, June 12, 1866, and March 3, 1883, 
with the amounts paid each, the post-office where each served, and the date 
when each readjustment and settlement was made. 


Mr. MONEY. I object unless that resolution is referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to have the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi state some reason why this unanimous request of the Committee 
on Claims should be referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. MONEY. Iwas unaware it was a report from the Committee on 
Claims, and therefore will withdraw my objection. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. TILLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agree to. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 224) granting certain publications to the 
Cincinnati law library. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ted as follows: 

To Mr. GREEN, for fifteen days, on account of a death in his family. 

To Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, for the remainder of this week, on 
account of sickness. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


By unanimousconsent, leave was granted tothe Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to have printed for the use of its members papers connected with 
House joint resolutions 198 and 199, proposing amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and also with reference to House bill 
No. 2241, to provide for paying certain advances made to the United 
States by the States of Maryland and Virginia. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I moveto dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The question wastaken. The House divided; and there were—ayes 
85, noes 6. 

So (no further count being demanded) the morning hour was dis- 


pensed with. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering bills upon the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will report the unfinished business éoming over from the last ses- 
sion of the committee. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3935) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge of 
desertion. ` 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GEDDES] who has had this matter in charge has been detained from 
the House, most of the time on account of sickness, for several days. 
I hope, therefore, that this bill will be passed over by consent without 
losing its place on the Calendar. I ask, also, that the same course may 
be taken with reference to the two succeeding bills, namely: the bill 
(H. R. 3937) for the relief of Willis N. Arnold, and the bill (H. R. 
1477) to pay Hiram Johnson and other persons therein named the sev- 
eral sums of money therein ed, being the surplus of a military 
assessment paid by them and accounted for to the United States in ex- 
cess of the amount required for the indemnity for which it was levied 
and collected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I wish to know, Mr. Chairman, if it is 
now in order to move to amend the second section of that bill? I 
believe we had reached that section. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I withdraw the objection I made. 

Pa CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the objection is with- 
wn. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry—— 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. Irenew the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending proposition, the Chair is informed, 
is the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNE], which has been modified. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope there will be no objection to allowing the 
other two bills to which I have referred to be passed over informally. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Therebeing noobjection, that order will be made 
with reference to the two succeeding bills. 


REMOVAL OF CHARGES OF DESERTION. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3935), objection being made to the request to 
pass it over informally, and the Clerk will report the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is thatin order? I understood the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to object to the request made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Is it in order to object to the consideration of this bill 
now? I rose for that purpose, supposing it rested upon the objection 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin did not object 
to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. My reason for desiring its postponement 
is that my colleague [Judge GEDDES] who presented the bill is still 
absent sick. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is now too late to raise ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill. Thegentleman on the left [Mr. 
THOMAS] withdrew the objection. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. My understanding was that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin renewed it; but before any action was taken I rose to 
object to its consideration. e 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin objected to the 
postponement of the bill. 

I sọ understood. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending proposition will now be read. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I would like to ask if it is not in order at 
this time before action is taken upon that proposition to object to the 
consideration of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman raise a point of order as to 
its consideration? 

Mr. WARNER, ofOhbio. Only a parliamentary inquiry as to whether 
it would be in order now to object to its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would rule that this is unfinished 
business and now in order. 

The first proposition is the amendment proposed to the first section 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], who accepted several 
other propositions which were incorporated in this amendment. 

The Clerk will report the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Indiana as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

ie out all of the first section after the enacting clause and insert the fol- 


owing : 
“ That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, in his discre- 
tion and upon satisfactory evidence, to relieve from the charge of desertion the 


following: 
“ First. Men ch with desertion who voluntarily returned to their com- 
ys and served honorably to the end of their term of sery- 


mand within thirty 
ce. 
“Second, Men who deserted from hospital or from ee ven from a hos- 
pital while suffering from wounds, injuries, or disease received or contracted in 
the service and line of duty, and who on recovery returned voluntarily to the 
service and served honorably until discharged, or who died from such wounds, 
injury, or disease while so absent, and before the date of muster-out of their regi- 
ments, 

“Third. Men who returned under the President's proclamation and served 
honorably until discha: re 

“ Fourth. Men who left the service without proper authority, and thereby be- 
«came deserters, for the purpose of Tenetin ete families, residing within the 
enemy’s lines, from distress or want, and who returned voluntarily and served 
honorably until discha: Ki 

“ Fifth. Men who while awaiting exchange deserted from parol camp, or while 
on furlough from a parol camp or other authoritative source, and who volun- 
tarily returned and served honorably until aonana: 

“Sixth. Men who deserted from a furlough given by any authoritative source, 

and who during such absence died from wounds inflicted by the enemy or dis- 
ease contracted in the service before the muster-out of their commands. 
_ “Seventh. Men who deserted or left one command solely for the purpose of 
joining another and did join another command within thirty days thereafter 
and served until the end of the war and were honorably disc! and who 
received no additional bounty undersuch second enlistment: Provided, That no 
soldiershall be entitled to the benefits of this act against whom more than one 
charge of desertion shall be porsa : And provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Navy shall be, and hereby is, authorized and empowered to apply the pro- 
visions of this act to the cases of appointed or enlisted men of the Navy or 
Marine Corps who served in the late war." 


Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I believe, Mr. Chairman, if I am correct, 
that the gentleman who proposed this amendment used his time in de- 
bate in its favor, and nothing was said in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for five minutes. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. There was a disposition on the part of 
our committee, on the day this bill came up before, to accept this amend- 
ment. That is, we thought it covered nearly all the ground. But 
during the intervening time we have discussed it in committee and 
have gone over the whole ground, and find that it does not cover a great 
sans of cases which naturally and properly ought to be covered by 

For example, I call attention to this. Suppose a soldier returns to 
his command within thirty-one days or thirty-two or thirty-five days, 


he is just as much entitled to the relief provided by this law as though 
it were thirty days or less. Nor does it provide for that large class 
of cases of men who left their command at the close of the war not 
waiting for the red-tape procedure. It is proposed to offer an amend- 
ment which will cover all these cases. I hope the pending amendment 
will be voted down. I yield for a moment to my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROWELL]. 

Mr. ROWELL. My experience is that whenever we attempt to go 
into details in legislation we always make a mistake and make work 
for a succeeding legislative body; and that the only way to succeed is 
to make general legislation. 

The purpose of this bill is to permit the Secretary of War in all just 
and proper cases to restore soldiers to the rolls where there are cha 
of desertion against them; and it seems to me that the bill proposed 
covers all these cases. But it needs this limitation. There ought to 
be a tribunal to decide whether a case is a proper one or not. And 
the amendment that the committee proposes to offer is to put it into 
the discretion of the Secretary of War in all cases, so that where a sol- 
dier ought not to have his record corrected it will not be corrected. We 
ought to cover all cases of soldiers who served honorably whether they 
deserted and were out for thirty or for sixty days. If they went backinto 
the Army and did good service they ought to have a good record. The 
soldiers who at the end of the war went home, not willing to remain as 
regulars in the Army beyond the day when their services were called 
for, ought not to have the record of desertion standing against them. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEELE. Does not the bill which has already passed this House 
provide for the class of men referred to by the gentleman from Illinois 
and every other class except where they have not served six months 
and where thay re-enlisted in another regiment? 

Mr. ROWELL, Ithinknot. A bill was passed once beforeintended 
to cover these things, and by seeking to guard against improper restora- 
tions it proved to be of no effect and did not cover anything. I think 
that the bill which has already the House is a good one, but it 
neglected to provide for the men who had enlisted in other regiments 
than their own; it neglected to make the necessary provisions in a good 
many other respects, as I think you will find when you come to exam- 
ine it. A more general bill is required, and it seems to me that you 
provide all of the guards necessary when you put it in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War to refuse to wipe out a record of desertion. 

-He then has the power in every case of bounty-jumping, in every 
case of improper desertion, in every case of returning atthe close of the 
war for the purpose of being mustered out, in every case of a man who 
was not a good soldier—in all those cases he can refuse to wipe out the 
record. All I desire is that, now that the war is over, all the mis- 
making of records by bad officers, all the mistakes occasioned by igno- 
rance shall be wiped out, and that every good soldier who did good 
service for the country shall be permitted to have a proper record. 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to ask the gentleman, and shall yield him 
my time to answer the question, wherein this bill is different from the 
bill already passed, except in the points I have named? The bill which 
has been provides May 1 shall be the limit instead of May 22; 
the bill which has been passed has not the words ‘‘ re-enlisted in an- 
other regiment;’’ and the bill that has passed provides that soldiers 
shall have served six months before they shall have any of the benefits 
of the bill at all. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois to say if these 
are not the only differences between the bill that has been passed and 
this bill. 

Mr. ROWELL. I have not before me.the bill to which the gentle- 
man refers. I took notice of its provisions when it passed and I thought 
it too limited in a good many respects. One of them is the provision 
the gentleman refers to, that wherever a man enlisted in another regi- 
ment than his own he is excepted from the provisions of that bill; and 
where he failed to serve forsix months he is excepted from the provis- 
ions of that bill. 

Mr. STEELE. That is right. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. And when he was a bounty-jumper. 

Mr. ROWELL. Not necessarily when he was a bounty-jumper. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. He would be a very funny mustering officer if he 
had mustered such a man in. 

Mr. ROWELL, I do not think any mustering officer could be sup- 
posed to know every man out of four or five hundred thousand sol- 
diers. 

Mr. STEELE. The only differences between this bill and the one 
that was passed are what I have stated. When a man went home as 
early as the 1st of May, 1865, the bill provides that the charge of de- 
sertion may be removed from his record. The bill that has passed pro- 
vides where soldiers have returned voluntarily and served until the 
close of the war the charge of desertion against them shall be removed. 

It does not provide that where they have enlisted or deserted their 
regiment and then re-enlisted in another regiment the charge of deser- 


tion shall be removed from them. The bill of the House provides that 
men who re-enlisted and served for six months before the war closed 
shall receive all the benefits of the act. That is the only difference 
between this bill and the one that has already passed the House. 

I shall always protest against the idea so often 


Mr. MAGINNIS. 


- 
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advanced on this floor that there was no difference between the men 
who entered the volunteer service; that they were all equally worthy. 
While the great majority of them were worthy, we know that there was 
a class of men who put on their country’s uniform simply for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the Treasury. 

The members of this House know that no man desires to be more 
liberal to the honorable and deserving soldier than I do; but I believe 
that any reward or any graciousness shown to the dishonorable soldier 
is an insult to the honorable soldier. I heard my diplomatic friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] say the other day that the diffi- 
culty with the bill which then passed this House was that it did not 
cover the case of a man who deserted the service and then re-enlisted; 
as he said, merely changed his military control. 

Mr. RANDALL. I referred to the man who after he left one regi- 
ment enlisted in another, and the United States accepted his services 
as a member of that regiment, who then went into battle, en 
his life and received wounds, the scars of which he bears to this day; 
yet he stands on the rolls of the War Department as a deserter, and is 
debarred from ever having a hearing in order to obtain a pension. It 
was that man that I wanted to have protected. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, His desertion in that way was just as 
demoralizing as if he had deserted and gone home. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Just as much so. There was at that time anin- 
dustry in this country called bounty-jumping; men enlisted in oneregi- 
ment, deserted as soon as they could get the opportunity, enlisted in 
another regiment, and deserted again. 

Mr. RANDALL. Such a man as that ought to have been shot. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. But this bill provides for putting himon an equal- 
ity with the deserving and honorable soldier. That is what I protest 


Mr. WELLER. I would like to ask the gentleman this question, if 
I may: Does not this bill carefully provide against any favor to that 
class? 

Mr. MAGINNIS. No, sir; that is just exactly where, in my judg- 
ment—— 

Mr. WELLER. I mean with the amendment. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. I did not hear the amendment. j 

Mr. WELLER. With the amendment which has been proposed. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. In fact, I do not think any amendment can pro- 
vide against that. 

Mr. WELLER. Would you bar out those who are worthy for the 

of keeping out a few who are unworthy? 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Thenumber covered by this bill who are unworthy 
so far outnumber the few that are worthy that the proportion is all 
on the other side. Itis a bounty-jumper’s bill and ought to be referred 
back to the committee. I do not think the committee really intended 
to present such a bill as this is. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move to strike out the last word. We have 
under discussion, it would seem, two bills: one that has already passed 
this House, and the one now before us, which it is proposed to pass, 
The question is whether anything will be gained by the passage of the 
pending bill. 

It is kai necessary for me to observe that deserters from the Army 
are not a favored class. The word ‘‘ deserter ” is a disreputable one, 
and whenever and wherever it is spoken, wherever itis borne on the 
rolls, it carries with it a certain stigma and di The gentleman 
from Montana who has just taken his seat [Mr. MAGINNIS] has voiced 
this almost universal sentiment which prevails not only with those who 
were in the military service but with those who remained in civil life 
as well. . 

But that disgrace and thatstigma in thousands of cases is utterly un- 
deserved. There is no man who more strongly reprobates the soldier 
who left his flag and his command for the purpose of deserting the 
service of his country than I do. I donot care where he served nor in 
what army he served, if he left his command for the purpose of desert- 
ing his comrades in arms and leaving them without his aid to the for- 
tunes of war he deserves nothing but the stigma and disgrace he bears 
and is worthy of no mercy at our hands. 

But there were thousands, nay tens of thousands, of men whose names 
to-day are borne upon the rolls of the Adjutant-General’s Office as de- 
serters who were never deserters in fact in that opprobrious sense in 
which we apply the term to men who left their colors. There were 
men who were left behind their commands because they were sick, and 
whom some blundering orderly wrote upon-the rolls of the company as 
deserters. Men who were left on the wayside and were captured are 
earried on the rolls of the Army to-day asdeserters. Men whosleep the 
everlasting sleep of death in the jungles of the Wilderness or upon the 
plains of the South are entered upon the rolls of the Army as deserters, 
and their children left behind them must bear the stigma attached to 
the memory of their fathers. 

The bill which has already passed the House, and which came from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, upon which I have the honor to 
serve, I believe, as stated by my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE], does fairly cover every class ex- 
cepting only that class who after leaving their own command for some 
reason or other enlisted in another command and served to the end of 
the war. - I have in my mind a case in a county adjoining my own. I 


do not su there are three men in the county who know that the 
man to whom I refer is borne upon the rolls asa deserter. He isa man 
of high standing; but when a mere boy, having had an altercation with 
his captain, he left that command and immediately enlisted in another; 
he served honorably until discharged, enlisted again, and by merit and 
gallantry rose from the rank of private to that of a captain of cavalry. 
Being mustered out at the close of the war, after four years’ of honor- 
able and arduous service, he entered the regular Army and served there 
most honorably to the end of his term, when he was discharged with 
credit. Yet this man is borne upon the rolls as a deserter on account 
of that youthful indiscretion; and unless this stigma is removed his 
children after him must bear the di 

The bill which has already passed this House grants no relief in such 
cases. I believe there should be such provision as this bill will make, 
by which men who after deserting enlisted in another command and 
served honorably and gallantly until the end of the war shall be seg- 
regated from those who deserted for the purpose of abandoning their 
comrades in arms and the service of their country. 

I am therefore in favor of this bill. We can not reeall the other 
bill to amend it; and the only manner in which we can reach the class 
of cases I have described is by passing this bill, properly guarded, so 
as to shut out every possibility of bounty-jumpers getting pensions 
or any other benefit, which should belong only to men who have served 
their country honorably. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. WOLFORD. I renew the amendment, Mr. Chairman. The 
substitute offered for this bill contains many good things; but it is too 
voluminous; and the original bill is a much better measure than gen- 
tlemen who are opposing it represent it to be. I apprehend that they 
are mistaken as to its purport. 

We are all opposed to extending any favor to men who entered the 
Army with the intention of jumping the bounty. Such men ought 
not to receive any consideration anywhere. This bill as reported by 
the committee can never embrace men of such character, if I understand 
correctly its provisions. 

Sir, some of the very best men who were ever in our Army are upon 
the rolls as deserters. The- circumstances are such as to furnish palli 
tion and excuseforthem. I do not believe that a man who deliberately 
intended to desert could ever be among the best men of the Army; but 
I want to call attention to a few cases which have come within my ob- 
servation. 

There was a numerous class of men in our Army who became at some 
time in their service home-sick. The doctors have a technical name for 
this disease. I knew of numerous men who in consequence of what I 
conceived at the time to be the cruelty of their officers in not allowing 
them to go home to see their families for a few days actually died from 
home-sickness, so that the country lost the benefit of their services. 
Many men of this cl men, noble-hearted men, brave men, but 
tender and kind, with love for father and mother and home and a long- 
ing desire to see them—did desert and go home. When they had once 
reached their homes and the longing had been satisfied—when they had 
seen their mothers, their fathers, their brothers, their sisters, their 
sweethearts—they were then ready to re-enter the service. These were 

men. I have known some of them who came back to the Army 
and joined other regiments—regiments that happened to be under my 
command. Within my knowledge some of these men have done as 
noble and gallant fighting as any men ever did upon the face of God’s 
green earth. They loved their country and were ready to die for it. 
But after they had returned to their homes, after they had satisfied 
their unconquerable longing to visit their relatives and friends, they 
were confronted with the difficulties of the position in which they had 
placed themselves. The question presented itself to them: “‘ What 
shall I do? I am reported as a deserter. If I go back to my own com- 
pany or regiment (and I have nothing against them) I shall be court- 
martialed as a deserter and shot, in order to maintain the discipline of 
the Army. I can do the country no good by being shot asa deserter.” 
This is the way they reasoned. They may have reasoned wrongly; but 
influenced by reasoning of this kind and desiring to serve their country 
and if necessary die for it they joined other commands and fought until 
the end of the war. 

This bill provides that before the charge of desertion shall be removed 
in any case the man must have an honorable discharge—a thing which 
no bounty-jumper could ever get. Gentlemen alarm themselves need- 
lessly about bounty-jumpers. I say thata man who intentionally quit 
his command in order to jump the bounty never could get an honorable 
discharge if the officers of the Army did their duty, and the law pre- 
sumes that they did. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. WOLFORD. I have only five minutes, and I am not going to 
be interrupted. The gentleman has made many speeches on this bill, 
while I have not said a word. I will state to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SrEELE]—he may answer it when he pleases; I am not going 
to be interrupted now—I will tell him that his bill, which I voted for 
because I would rather have a few bounty-jumpers included in its 
benefits than see a number of good men shut out, covers thousands of 
bounty-jum: But I will not stop to discuss that. 

But there is another class of good men for whom provision should be 
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made. Sometimes our confederate friends came into my native State, 
and they annoyed us a great deal; they did us a great deal of harm. 
I know that often sick men, men not able to march with their com- 
mands, were left behind. While commanding a division of cavalry I 
came across thousands of these men. They came to my command, and 
they came to my command because they could not get to their own 
command. The time had passed when they could getto their own 
command. But they wanted to fight and they wanted to die if nec- 
essary in the defense of their country. They came to my command 
and they joined some regiment in that command. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, I remember some men who came and joined a regiment from your 
own State of New York which was under my command, a most gallant 
regiment, and who fought with that regiment to the end of the war, 
and who were honorably discharged, many of them having been promoted 
for gallant conduct in the Army. Now do you mean to say that these 
men shall be cut off from the effects of the law when they could not 
return to their own command in time, and the only way they had of 
doing any good was by joining another command and figh against 
the enemy? They may have been wrong in their judgment, they may 
have made a mistake, they may not have been altogether technically 
right, but their intention certainly was good, as was proved by the re- 
sult. Their heart was right, their soul was right, everything going 
to make up an honorable and gallant soldier was theirs, and you would 
by failing to pass this bill just as it is cut off thousands of just such 
brave and honorable and true-hearted men. The number is not con- 
fined only to one or to two, but there are thousands of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
courtesy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are thousands of men all over the coun- 
try who served in our Army and who are just in that difficulty, and 
this legislation is to relieve them. It is rightand proper that it should 
be done. 

This war was like no other war that ever occurred in the history of 
the United States. It was no foreign war, it was a civil war; it wasa 
war between brethren; it was a war which grew up out of a dreadful 
mistake. [Laughter.] I contend it was the biggest mistake ever made. 
(Laughter and applause.] It has now pasea by and we all know it 
has proved to be one of the grandest jokes and biggest mistakes ever 
made by any party againstthe Government. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Whether it was a mistake or not, there was fightingeverywhere. The 
armies that were in the field were fighting armies, they fought from 
State to State and from county to county, and necessarily, in rapid 
movements, men were often cut off from their commands. Now, are 
you going to say by the bill of the gentleman from Indiana that these 
men shall be cut off although they fought to the close of the war? Are 
you going to cut off the men who joined other commands and fought 
gallantly and who were honorably discharged? Iam not talking about 
bounty-jampers; but even if some bounty-jumpers should happen to 
get through it is our duty to do this justice to the brave and true sol- 
diers to whom already injustice has been done. 

Let me say right here, Mr. Chairman, that it is recorded in that old 
book I have read since I was a boy that God Almighty himself would 
have saved Sodom and Gomorrah if only ten righteous men could have 
been found there. [Laughter and applause.) And I do believe if a 
few men who were bounty-jumpers were to get advantage of this bill 
that is no good reason why we should cut out the greatnumber of good 
and true soldiers it will include. The good and gallant men whom it 
will provide for are like the people of Sodom and Gomorrah compared 
to the few bounty-jumpers it willcover. The majority of those whom 
it will reach are honest soldiers, who believed they were doing right, 
although they made a mistake in their judgment. 

And there is another thing I regret to notice, but truth compels me 
to say itat this time. There was another thing which compelled men 
todesert. It was unfortunately true that every officer in the Army was 
not what he should have been, a father to his regiment and a father to 
his command. Officers would take men for trivial crimes and hang 
them up by their thumbs and disgracee them and would treatthem with 
all manner of inhumanity. Thank God such officers were very few, but 
there were such officers. In such regiments it is not to be wondered at 
that men did desert. Could you blame them? They did not desert 
their country, they did not desert the flag of the Union, they did not 
desert the cause which they had sworn to support. No; all they did 
was to desert a tyrant who as an officer was placed over them. They 
deserted the command of an officer who was placed over them and who 
did not treat them with sympathy and kindness, and they went off to 
betterquartersand joined othercommands where they could receive some 
encouragement and some of the attentions to which they were entitled, 
and there they did battle for their country and fought gallantly. 
Many of these gallant men have died, and their widows and children 
have the right to demand of this Government that the names of these 
men shall be relieved from the injustice which has been put upon them 
of marking them as deserters. They fought for their country and did 
good service, and they have the right to ask the name of deserter shall 


be blotted ont from their record. The man who made a mistake and 
absented himself from one command and went and joined another regi- 
ment and fought gallantly to the end of the war and died in the service 
should not have his widow and children suffering under the stigma 
that he was a deserter, but that charge should be blotted out of his 
record, and they should receive the relief to which they-are entitled. 

Are not these gentlemen who are making such a fuss about what this 
bill may do for bounty-jumpers a little mistaken in what they are do- 
ing? I am not pleading for bounty-jumpers; far from it. I plead for 
the honest soldiers of this country. I plead for the noble and gallant 
men who were ready to do their duty, to rush to the front, to die if 
need be for their country when the crash of war came. If in the en- 
deavor to do them justice a few of these bounty jumpers should be bene- 
fited, I say let justice be done. If you can get in a good soldier and 
grant him relief, I saydo not exclude him because the act of jus- 
tice that you do to him might perhaps give some undeserved aid to the 
bounty-jumper. What, then, are you afraid of? There are no hostile 
forces abroad over your land. There are no sounds of battle in theair. 
There are no hostile navies on the ocean. We are in profound peace 
with the whole world. 

You do not want to set an example, you say. You do not want to 
encourage bounty-jumpers and deserters. But you would never set an 
unworthy example by doing an act of justice to these gallant men, al- 
though in that act of justice you did aid a few of those who are not en- 
titled to it. Wipe out the stain that your records bear against those 
men who fought for their country. A good name, Mr. Chairman, is better 
than riches—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, took the floor, and yielded his time to 
Mr. WOLFORD. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I thank the honorable gentleman from Alabama. 
I have only a few words more to say, Mr. Chairman. It is said in the 
Bible that a good name is better than great riches. 

We fear no evils from hostile forces now; but, oh, what would you 
take—and I put it to you all, you gallant soldiers, and I put it to my 
distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. STEELE], who has a record of 
honor, and one that not only honors him but his country—what would 
you take to have written against that honored name in the records of 
your country, the highest records of the whole world, the terrible 
word ‘‘Deserter?’’ No gold could tempt you. Just think for a mo- 
ment of the thousands of gallant men against whom this country per- 
mits that dreadful word to be written. If they have a little child, a 
youth, a boy verging on manhood, a little babe in the arras, that stain 
rests upon them forever. 

Would you allow your child—and we must do as we would have 
others do unto us—would you have that burning stain and disgrace 
written against the names of those little children whom you love? 

Iam not talking of pensions or back pay, though many of them ought 
to have that; I am talking now of a higher thing—the honor, the in- 
tegrity, and the good name of nian. There is no one among you who 
would have his name tarnished in that manner forall the world. The 
honor of a man is a costly thing, and shonld not be trifled with or tar- 
nished. 

Would you have the cold finger of scorn pointed at your children 
when they go their way through the world? Would you let the brand 
of infamy hang upon them forever? Why, then, are you unwilling 
to remove that burning shame from the records of these honorable, gal- 
lant men who rushed forward in the hour of our country’s peril and 
danger when our good friends here all around me had us by the throats 
and were about to destroy us? [Laughter.] Would you have this 
stain to remain upon the records of these gallant, honorable men be- 
cause the removal of it might also lift it from a few hundred that are 
unworthy and undeserving? Perhaps many of them did not think for 
a moment of what they were doing. Perhaps they were young, im- 
pulsive, knowing nothing about red-tape and records, never dreaming 
for a moment of the vile infamy that would blast their lives forever. 

Do you want them dishonored? Would you have disgrace and in- 
famy attach to them forall time? If you would perpetuate the infamy 
which attaches to their names, then refuse to pass this bill. I appeal to 
you gentlemen who would attach infamy to bounty-jumpers, will you 
also attach infamy to him who died upon the field of battle, so that 
his children shall bear the stigma of disgrace forever? Would you at- 
tach endless di to these hundreds of one-legged er one-armed men, 
these gallant soldiers that can not draw a pension and are disabled 
from all pursuits whereby they can earn theirown subsistence? They 
do not ask you for pensions. ‘They would rather have a good name than 
the support which the pension would grant them. Will you attach 
shame and infamy to them because, forsooth, you might release some 
of these bounty-jumpers? 

Mr. Chairman, you need not be afraid of relieving the bounty-jump- 
ers. They can never be relieved. Infamy istheirs now. You cannot 
brand them with any deeper shame than that with which they now walk 
abroad among their fellow-men. They know it when they get home. 
But there are all over this land thousands of men who iled their 


lives and their health for their country; there are thousands of widows 
and children upon whose innocent heads rest the stigma of disgrace. 
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Now, will this country in a state of profound peace, when there is no 
fear of battle, no danger of hostile forces, rise up and say, ‘‘Weshall cover 
you with disgrace and infamy, and your children shall wear the stain 
and the brand through their lives; the finger of cruel scorn shall ever 
be pointed at them and we will never relieve you?’ Is that the 
way for the great American nation to deal with its gallant soldiers, its 
noble defenders? Congress may say it is, but in the homes of the sol- 
diers, in the Communities where they are living and where they are 
known and respected among their neighbors, it will be said that you are 
doing them a wrong and that you should wipe out the disgrace. [Ap- 
lause. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CALKINS. I moveto strike out the last word. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to one or two matters 
in reference to this subject in connection with the bill now under con- 
sideration. In the last Congress a bill was passed removing the charge 
of desertion against certain soldiers that had left their commands and 
were borne on the rollsasdeserters or as absent without leave. That bill 
received a very careful consideration both in this end of the Capitol 
and in the other, and finally went to a committee of conference. The 
difficulty after that law was which was encountered in carrying 
it out was the construction which all the military courts and the judge- 
advocates-general have during the last seventy or eighty years given 
to the word ‘‘ deserter;’’ so that when the law came to be construed by 
the Secretary of War it left the class of men who were intended to be 
benefited by the act in just as bad a condition as if the bill had not 
been passed. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The language was, ‘‘ who did intentionally de- 
sert. ” 

Mr. CALKINS. Itis suggested to me the expression used was ‘‘in- 
tentional desertion. ; 

Mr. VANCE. Does this bill remedy that? 

Mr. CALKINS. Iwas going on to show that itdoes not. Theother 
bill carried the words ‘intentional deserter” or ‘‘ intentional deser- 
tion.” 

Mr. RYAN. And that destroyed it. 

Mr. CALKINS. But that word “‘intentional”’ had very little to 
do, if anything, with the construction which the Secretary of War put 
upon the word ‘‘deserter.’’ If any gentleman will take the trouble to 
look up his construction of the law, he will find the word ‘‘ deserter’? 
in the military law is a word bearing a technical construction, and I 
have my doubts whether, for that reason, any bill carrying these words 
in it, unless they ure classified, will do any good to the soldiers that are 
intended to be benefited. 

There are two or three classes of soldiers for whose benefit a law 
should be passed. As, for example, those men who left their com- 
mands after the war had practically closed. After the surrender of 
Johnston in North Carolina itwas known toall of the men in the Army 
as well as to the officers that the war was aboutover and they construed 
for themselves the right to say that their time of service was over, and 
many of them went home. They were good soldiers, had served dur- 
ing the war many of them; they were brave men, many of them pro- 
moted for gallantry. I have in my mind several of such men who served 
with me in my regiment. There is another class of men who should 
be relieved. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 


all? 

Mr. CALKINS. There is another class just as meritorious: the class 
of men who fell by the wayside in the long marches and when the com- 
mands were moving hastily from one part of the country to another; 
and some orderly sergeant or lieutenant or captain in command of the 
company, not knowing where they were, not knowing what the effect 
would be hereafter, marked them as absent with leave. Aftera while, 
when the war closed, they had not caught up with their commands, 
and they were marked as deserters. 

There is still another meritorious class: men captured in battle and 
taken to prison; and their commanding officers, not knowing where 
they were, marked those men as deserters and they are borne on the roll 
as deserters. Then there were some men absolutely killed inaction, or 
wounded so badly that they afterwards died, that are marked as de- 
serters. 

All these men should be relieved. I think we are all practically of 
one mind on that subject. The only question is how to draw a bill 
such that the Secretary of War under the opinion of the Judge-Advo- 
eate-General, following a long line of precedents, would notso construe 
it as entirely to do away with its effect and meaning. I do not think 
the words “intentional desertion ’’ in our last bill had anything to do 
with the construction the Secretary of War put upon it. His construc- 
tion was founded upon the opinion given him by the Judge-Advocate- 
General, and the Judge-Advocate-General in construing the law dis- 
cusses simply the term “‘ deserter;’’ and he says a man can not be a 


Is not that the most meritorious class of 


deserter unless he intentionally deserts, and that has been the construc- 
tion of the Department for seventy or eighty years. 
Mr. VANCE. If a man is absent from his command without leave, 
and is so marked, is not that the ordinary acceptation of the term? 
Mr. CALKINS. The ordinary construction of the War Department 
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is that whenever a man is marked and borne on the roll as a deserter he 
is in fact a deserter, and no bill will relieve him unless you relieve by 
classes; unless you classify those men who left under certain circum- 
stances and those who left under certain other circumstances, naming 
each class. I think that is the only kind of bill that will benefit these 


men. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Then would not the amendment of 
the gentleman trom Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] now pending cover the 
point which the gentleman is discussing ? 

Mr. CALKINS. Pretty nearly. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. CURTIN. I know very well it would be quite improper to grant 
any relief to bounty-jumpers. I can not but think the number of that 
class is very much magnified in the discussion of this measure. The 
armies of the Government engaged in the war show on the roll a total of 
forty or fifty thousand over three million men. The desertions were less 
than 9 per cent., as stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
cock] when this bill was formerly under discussion. The proportion 
of deserters from the armies of the Government in the war of 1812—13 
was much larger. The deserters from the Prussian army in the in- 
vasion of Austria in 1866 were three times that proportion; and the 
deserters from the German army in the invasion of France in the late 
war were more than twice that proportion. So that the number of 
desertions is not extraordinary considering the extent of territory over 
which the soldiers were fighting and their proximity to their homes. 

It seems to me this bill very properly gives the Secretary of War the 
discretion to classify. There is no doubt he can distinguish between 
the real soldier who went home and who is intended to be the bene- 
ficiary of this bill, and the bounty-jumper who has been so reprobated, 
and so properly reprobated, on this floor. 

As to the class of men called ‘‘ bounty-jumpers,’’ we in Pennsylvania 
had perhaps less experience with them than they had in other States, 
We were more remote from the class of men who were professional 
bounty-jumpers, who generally came from Canada and landed in States 
west of us or States nearer the borders. But we have in Pennsylvania 
more soldiers who are marked on the rolls as deserters than many States 
of the West have, for the reason that our Pennsylvania soldiers came to 
Washington with the Army of the West and of the Potomac, and when 
the war was over many of them went home, more perhaps in proportion 
than from some of the other States. 

Mr. STEELE. Intending to come back and be mustered out? 

Mr. CURTIN. They expected to come back and be mustered out. 
They went homeand assisted in cutting the harvest, and many of them 
did come back. I have applied to the Department to wipe out that 
stain from the record of the soldiers of Pennsylvania, and I have some 
satisfaction in saying that among them all I have not come across a 
single bounty-jumper; not one of thatclass. The professional bounty- 
jumper had exhausted himself before that period of the war came on. 

Now, with the bill which has already passed the House, and which 
covers the cases complained of by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER], and with the classification proposed to this bill by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BONART. and with the saving clause in the 
amendment just proposed, leaving to the Secretary of War a discretion 
in the matter, it seems to me that this bill can not be made more per- 
fect to protect those who deserve protection and to place in the proper 
quarters the responsibility and the power of preventing those who are 
unworthy from receiving the bounty of the Government. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I now move that the committee rise for 
the purpose of obtaining an order from the House to limit debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Before that is done I would like to have 
read the amendment now pending, so that we may know what amend- 
ment is pending to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of the first section after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, in his discre- 
es poo pay satisfactory evidence, to relieve from the charge of desertion the 
ollo $ 
“ First. Men charged with desertion who voluntarily returned to their com- 
a within thirty days and served honorably to the end of their term of serv- 


ce. 

“Second. Men who deserted from hospital or from furlough given froma hos- 
pital while suffering from wounds, injuries, or disease received or contractedin 
the service and line of T and who on recovery returned Voluntarily to the 
service and served honorably until discharged, or who died from such wounds, 
injury, or disease while soabsent, and before the date of muster-out of their regi- 


ments. 

“Third. Men who returned under the President’s proclamation and served 
honorably until gece E 

-Fo . Men who left the service without proper authority, and thereby be- 
for the purpose of relieving their families, residing within the 

m distress or want, and who returned voluntarily and served 


came deserte: 
enemy's lines, 
honorably until d: "s J 

“Fifth. Men who whileawaiting exchange deserted from parol camp, or while 
on furlough from a parol camp or other authoritative source, and who volun- 
tarily returned and served honorably until discha: š 

“Sixth. Men who deserted froma furlough given tay authoritative source, 
and who during such absence died from wounds infi: by the enemy or dis- 
ease contracted in the service before the muster-out of their commands, or who 
left their regiments after May 1, 1865. 

“Seventh. Men who deserted or left one command solely for the purpose of 
joining another and did join another command within thirty days thereafter and 
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served until the end of the war and were honorably d „and who re- 
ceived no additional bounty under such second enlistment: Provided, That no 
soldier shall be entitled to the benefits of this act nst whom more than one 


and empowered to apply the pro: 
avy or Ma- 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. A word or two before the committee rises. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I would like also to have read the 
amendment which has been sent up but not formally offered. 

` Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I desire to demand a division of the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. COBB. One word onthe amendment justread. I suggest that 
there should be an amendment toit to this effect: ‘‘ Or who were in the 
act of returning to their commands and were prevented from so dong 
by being arrested by provost-marshals or otherwise.” Ifthe committee 
will permit me, I will say that there are cases of that kind in my dis- 
trict, of soldiers who went home temporarily with the intention of 
returning to their commands, and while in the act of returning were 
arrested. 

Mr. CALKINS. In all those cases were they not court-martialed 
after they were taken back? 

Mr. COBB. It was so near the close of the war that in many cases 
their regiments were disbanded before they could return. 

Mr. CALKINS. In the cases where they were tried by court-mar- 
tial, if an amendment of the kind suggested by my colleague [Mr. 
Cosg] should prevail, it would have the effect of setting aside the find- 
ings of those courts-martial. 

Mr. COBB. There are cases in my district—— 

Mr. CALKINS. I have no doubt there are cases in which such a 
course would be proper. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Debate is proceeding only by unanimous consent, 
pending the motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I will withhold the motion only for the 
purpose of having read the amendment which is proposed by the com- 
mittee, but not yet offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by adding the following: 

“ Provided, That the provisions of this actshall not be applicable to any soldier 


who willf ully deserted for the purpose of obtaining a bounty or other uniary 


reward by re-enlistment, and the granting of reliefin each case shall be discretion- 


ary with the Secretary of War afteran examination of the facts.” 


Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3935) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge 
of desertion, and had come to no resolution thereon. 1 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I move that when the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar resumes the con- 
sideration of the pending bill, all debate upon the first section of the 
bill and pending amendments be limited to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will say ‘‘ten minutes.” 
We have had two days of solid debate on this bill, and it is time the 
debate should be ended. 

Mr. LAIRD. If I rightly understand, the entire controversy is upon 
the amendment offered to the first section of the bill. I hope we shall 
be allowed at least fifteen minutes for debate; I think we ought to have 
twenty. 

Mr ONES, of Wisconsin. I can not accommodate all gentlemen; I 
must insist on my motion. 

Mr. STEELE. I move to amend the motion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin by striking out ‘‘fifteen’’ and inserting ‘‘five.’’ 

Mr. WELLER. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
“five” and inserting ‘‘twenty.’’ 

Mr. WELLER’s amendment to the amendment was not to. 

The amendment of Mr. STEELE to the motion of Mr. JONES, of Wis- 
consin, was to; and the motion as amended was adopted. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I move that the House again resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and resumed the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3935) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from 
the charge of desertion. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House debate on the first sec- 
tion of this bill and the pending amendments is limited to five minutes. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, how much of that time 
can I control? i 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman is recognized to control the whole 
of the five minutes. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, 
from Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 


I now move that the committee rise. 


I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
Mr. Chairman, I believe all members of 


the House agree that the charge of desertion should be removed in 
every case where it has been erroneously or unjustly or improperly made; 


that where any mistake has been committed in this respect the mistake 
should be corrected. But I think it important, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should not go beyond proper limits. We are making history; we are 
establishing precedents. Congress will not, I believe, undertake to en- 
act that a man who intentionally deserted his command should be placed 
upon the same plane with the soldier who staid with his command, stood 
by his colors to the end. Such a precedent would be a very bad one 
and would tend to destroy all military discipline. 

I think, however, Mr. Chairman, that the amendments offered to the 
bill before us by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana when it 
was last under consideration sufliciently guard it against abuses, while 
at the same time admitting all meritorious cases, and afford relief to 
every man against whom the charge of desertion has been erroneously 
or wro y made, but leaving the charge to stand, as it ought tostand, 
where men deliberately deserted their comrades in the field before the 
war was over, whether to draw a bounty by enlisting in another regiment 
or to escape the perils of battle or any other improper purpose. If we 
let down the bars and by anact of Congress declare that a soldier who 
stood faithfully by his colors and with his command from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war, braving all hardships for his country’s sake, 
shall stand no better in the eyes of Congress and in the history of his 
country than he who willfully deserted, we make a mistake. But 
guarded as this bill is by these amendments, I think it safe and right. 
But without the safeguards of these amendments I can not support 
the bill, for I am not willing to enact that a willful deserter from his 
command while the war was going on shall be put upon the same 
plane now and be counted equally worthy with those who served faith- 
fully throughout the war. To do that is to dishonor the true soldier, 
and as a precedent it would be bad. It is against good discipline and 
would tend to discourage rather than encourage faithful service in time 
of war. Intentional desertion and faithful service are not the same 
and ought not to be put on an equality by an enactment of Co 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. STEELE. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that unless this amend- 
ment upon which we are to vote has been more carefully examined by 
members generally than by those who have spoken upon it, we are 
going to vote without understanding fully the effect of the acceptance 
or rejection of the proposition. There are two important features in 
this amendment. One of theseisin the very front, Itis provided that 
if a soldier shall have returned in thirty days and served until the end of 
his term he shall be entitled now to an honorable discharge. Suppose, 
as a matter of fact, the soldier returned in thirty-one days, or thirty-five 
days, or forty days. Whatshade of equity shall justify the refusal ofan 
honorable discharge to a man who returned to the service after perhaps 
thirty-five days’ absence, while a discharge is given to the man who 
returned in thirty days? 

Throughout this first section as it will stand if the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] be adopted there are presented 
objections equally pertinent, although the amendment embraces of course 
some good features. I call attention to this paragraph of the amend- 
ment: 

Second. Men who deserted from hospital or from furlough given from a hos- 
pital while suffering from wounds, injuries, or disease rece or contracted in 
the service and line of duty, and who on recovery returned voluntarily to the 
s and served honorably until SEA Asa or who died from such wounds, 
S he disease while so absent, and before the date of muster-out of their 

Now, under this provision, in order that the person who was wounded 
and was furloughed from a hospital shall receive the benefit of the bill, 
he must have died—an extraordinary qualification for amnesty ! 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STEELE. I yield half a minute to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. WELLER]. > 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to call attention to another class of cases 
which it seems to me have not received proper consideration, I pre- 
sented to the attention of the House the other day a certificate by the 
adjutant-general of the State of Wisconsin, with an accompanying let- 
ter setting forth the facts of a case where a man enlisted for one hundred 
days’ service, and during that time was detailed for duty in his own State. 
His regiment was mustered out of the service, but he was unable to 
join his regiment in time to be properly mustered out, and to-day he 
is accounted a deserter. Now, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JONES] covers that case, while the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] does not cover it. There are 
thousands of other cases where the soldier left his command in the very 
closing hours of the war and returned to his home, believing the war 
was virtually over, and to-day all such men are borne upon the rolls 
as deserters. If we attempt to pass a bill which shall take into con- 
sideration and relieve every class of cases we shall make an utter fail- 
ure of it, but if we will except the class which we desire shall receive 
no benefit at the hands of Congress in the way of relief, we can pro- 
vide for the relief of all those who ought to have it. It seems to me 
the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin covers the whole 
case. 
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ee, CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired, and debate is 
ae STEELE. I had two minutes, and only yielded one minuteand 
a 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JONES] had 
five minutes under the order of the House, and he yielded three minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] and two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE]. The Chair has allowed gen- 
tlemen to overrun their time to a considerable extent. 

Mr. STEELE. [had the floor for a certain time and no one can take 
it from me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. STEELE. I only yielded one minute and a half of my two 
minutes—one minute to the gentleman from Nebraska and a half-minute 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yielded his time and it has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STEELE. Irise to a question of order. What has become of 
the other half-minute I did not yield ? 


The CHAIRMAN. It has ‘‘gone into the abysm and rearward of 
time.” [Laughter.] 
Mr. CU EON. I have an amendment to offer which I would 


like to have an opportunity of explaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I will move then, in the first proposition of the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. BROWNE], 
tostrike out ‘‘men,’’ and insert ‘‘the soldiers who served in the late war 
in the volunteer forces of the United States;’’ so that if amended it will 
read as follows: 

First. All soldiers who served in the late war in the volunteer forces of the 
United States with desertion, who voluntarily returned to their com- 
mands within thirty days, and served honorably to the end of their term of 
service, 

Mr. COBB. Is an amendment to that amendment in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. LAIRD. The words ‘‘and sailors’? should be inserted. We 
have a good deal of legislation here about soldiers, and sailors are never 
included, as they ought to be. 

The question recurred on Mr. CuTCHEON’s amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 34. 

So the amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. MOREY. I move to amend the amendment of thé gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] by adding the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Soldiers who from sickness or other cause, not of their fault, were separated 
from their commands and returned on their recovery from such sickness or the 
removal of such other cause of 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. "The gentleman should insert in his 
amendment *‘ voluntarily. n 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. COBB. I offer an amendment to the amendment, to come in at 
the proper place. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Or men who left their commands temporarily without leave, and who were 
voluntarily renen to their commands, but who were prevented from doing 
so by being deserters. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is already covered by the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COBB. I think not fully. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why not make that an amendment to the original 
measure ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will come in with the rest of the exceptions. 

The question was taken, and the Chair decided that by the sound the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COBB. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to know where that comes in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis proposed to add to the seventh clause of the 
pending amendment the amendment just read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to ask my friend whether he intends to 
submit this as an amendment to the proposition of Mr. BROWNE or to 
the original bill? 

Mr. COBB. I propose it as an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment of my colleague, although I am not particular at what point in 
the bill it is inserted. 

Mz. HOLMAN. I think it will be better as an amendment to the 
original bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I make the point that all debate is out of order. 
The committee is dividing. 

' The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana demanded a divis- 
ion upon the amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 34. 

So the amentiment was not agreed to. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out, in 
the first ph and in the "seventh paragraph, the words ‘thirty 
days,” and insert in place the words ‘‘six months.” 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the amendment be reported. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed in the fires proponon of the amendmen 
BROWNE, of Indiana, to st out the words “ thirty ‘Sage 

words “six months;’’ and also, in the seventh clause of the amendment, to 
strike out the words “ thirty days” and insert “six months.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana as modified. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I wish to move a furthef amendment to the first 


proposition « of the gentleman from Indiana, by stri out the words 
‘within thirty days.” That will leave it entirely in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If not too late to offer an amendment to 
the second clause, after the words ‘‘line of duty” I pro to insert 
the words ‘‘or who were left sick in camp or on the ” T think 
that will commend itself to all. 

The am ent was not agreed to 

Mr. © HEON. I wish to make one further proposition, so as to 
make the whole amendment consistent with the first clause. I move 
to amend by striking out the word ‘‘ men ” in the second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh clauses, and inserting the words ‘‘all such 
soldiers.” 

The amendment was agreed 

The CHAIRMAN. The edie is now upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana { Mr. BROWNE] as modified. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 56. 

So the amendment was ‘not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the second section of 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. That the charge of desertion standing on the rolls and records in the 
office of the Adjutant-General of the United States against any soldier who served 
in the late war in the volunteer service shall also be removed nd all cases where 


it shall be made to sposer ts the satisfaction of the War, from such 


rolls and records, or from other satisfactory testimony, that such soldier charged 


with desertion or with absence without leave, after such charge of desertion or 

absence without leave, sapere ac A returned to his command, or who su 
uently enlisted in another regiment or company and served in the line of his 

duty, gun he was mustered out of the service and received a certificate of hon- 


ee JONES, F Wisconsin. 
I have sent up read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the end of section 2 the following: 

That the provmcoss of this act shall not be applicable to any soldier 
who willfully deserted for the purpose of obtaining the bounty or other pecu- 
niary rew: by re-enlistment; and the granting of relief in each case shall be 
discretionary with the Secretary of War after an investigation of the facts.” 

Mr. JON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
which has the unanimous concurrence of our committee. We believe 
that the House has acted wisely in voting down the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. BROWNE]. The large number of 
amendments which have been offered to the one proposed by him illus- 
trate better than any argument can that when you attempt to restrict the 
discretion of the Secretary of War by certain specific rules you render 
the law of but little effect. Every gentleman here can by a hasty ex- 
amination see that many meritorious soldiers would be denied just re- 
lief if inflexible rules should be adopted. Every case depends upon its 
own peculiar facts, and we can not in advance enumerate all the in- 
stances which will merit relief. 

Several times Congress has found it necessary to legislate upon this 
subject. Two or three bills have been passed heretofore to relieve 
those men who, by some ignorance of their own, or perhaps by their 
carelessness or by the accidents of army life, have found their names 
unjustly on the roll of deserters. Probably every member of Congress 
has had the fact brought home to him that the laws now in existence 
do not do justice to some one or more of these men. Those laws fail 
because they attempt to restrict too much the discretion of the person 
whose duty it is to decide in each case. 

Our committee believe that if the amendment I have proposed be 
adopted it will be unnecessary for those whom we would relieve to 
either present special bills hereafter or to ask for further general legis- 
lation. 

There can be but one question. Is it dangerous to intrust this dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of War? Is it unsafe to allow him to judgeof 
the merits of each case? We believenot. He has the whole record of 
the soldier subject to his inspection. He can makesuch further inves- 
tigation as may be proper in every case. The restriction we do seek to 
impose is to prevent that class known as bounty-jumpers from being 
beneficiaries under the bill. We believe the public interest will be best 
subserved by giving the Secretary a wide discretion in these cases which 
are constantly being brought before us, and which we have neither the 
time nor opportunity to investigate. 

I trust that the House will agree with us, and that the bill with this 
amendment will receive favorable action. 

The gentleman from Delaware has called my attention to another 
amendment, making the law also applicable to those in the naval sery- 


I now ask to have the amendment which 
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ice, and I think our committee will be willing to accept such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAIRD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. LORE] is 


recognized. 
Mr. LORE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer his amendment as an 


amendment to that of the gentleman from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. LORE. I will withhold it for the presgnt. 

Mr. LAIRD. I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin whether he would 
be willing to accept an amendment including the Navy? 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. That is an amendment which is about 
to be offered which we propose to accept. 

Mr. ROSECRANS, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. It may be either that or a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JONES]. 

The amendment was a to. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 2, in line Ll, by inserting after the word “ company ” the fol- 
lowing : “ Without having done so to escape punishment for misconduct or with- 
out having received any bounty or pecuniary reward therefor.” 


Mr. LAIRD. If the committee is to adopt that amendment I should 
like the gentleman from California to modify it by inserting the word 
‘‘additional’’ before the word “‘bounty.’’ I make this suggestion for 
this reason: Asa matter of fact if a man had served over six months, orat 
least nine months after 1862, and then left his command and afterward 
enlisted ina veteranregiment he becamea veteran and entitled to bounty. 
He could not enlist after 1862 without receiving bounty. Therefore I 
suggest that the word *‘additional’”’ be added. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I accept the suggestion and modify the amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr. LAIRD. Iwill state, however, that I am opposed to the amend- 
ment and would leave the matter as the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has left it. 

Mr. ROWELL. I suggest to the gentleman from California that the 
amendment already adopted substantially covers his. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that an 
amendment equivalent to the proposed amendment of the gentleman 
from California has already been adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN. That is not a point of order. That is a ques- 
tion for the committee to decide. 
The amendment of Mr. ROSECRANS was not to 


Mr. LORE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by inserting in line 11, after the word “company,” the follow- 
ing: “ or in the United States naval forces,” 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. COBB. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 2, after the word “ leave,” in line 9, insert “or men who left their 
commands temporarily without leave, and who were voluntarily returning to 


their commands, but who were prevented from doing so by asde- 
serters." 

Mr. ROWELL. That is covered absolutely by the amendment al- 
ready adopted. i 


Mr. COBB. Ido not think it is. 
Mr. CURTIN. I think it is covered by the amendment already 
adopted. 
he amendment was not to. 
The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill and read section 4, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 4. That when the obago of desertion shall be removed under the provis- 
ions of thisact from the record of any soldier, such soldier, or in case of his death 
the heirsor legal representatives of such soldier, shall receiveall pay and bounty 
which may have been withheld on account of such of desertion or ab- 
sence without leave: Provi , That this act shall not be so construed 
as to give to any such soldier as may be entitled to relief under the provisions 
of this act, or in case of his death to the heirsor legal representatives of any such 
soldier, the right to receive pay and bounty for any period of time during which 
such soldier was absent from his command without leave of absence. 


Mr. LACEY. I desire to offer as an additional section what I send 
to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 5. That the accounting officers of the Treasury Department shall make 
no charge on account of any overpayment made | bles to the 16th day of 
March, 1868, to any non-commissioned officer, musician, or private in the late 
civil war, and no prosecution shall be instituted or further prosecuted to recover 
such overpayment. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I make the point of order that that is 
not germane to this bill. 
Mr. LACEY, I hope the gentleman will withdraw the point of order. 


The amendment is accepted by the committee, as I understand. 
XV—196 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. No matter if it is; it is not germane to 


this bill. Let it come before the House in its regular order. 

Mr. LACEY. Iinsist thaf the amendment is germane to the bill, 
and the committee in charge of the bill do not raise the point of order, 
The new section I propose puts a limitation on actions against soldiers to 
whom overpayments were accidentally made, Paymasters and quar- 
termasters and other commissioned officers have been relieved of their 
responsibilities to the date mentioned in thissection, and itis only right 
that soldiers, musicians, and non-commissioned officers should also be 
relieved from suit for such overpayment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan state the re- 
lation which exists between the section he proposes and the removal of 
the charges of desertion which is the subject-matter of the bill? The 
Chair is unable to see wherein the matter of his amendment is germane 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. LACEY. The object of this bill is to relieve soldiers from cer- 
tain disabilities, and it seems to me that as this proposes to remove dis- 
abilities they are laboring under by reason of overpayments accidentally 
made it is germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to sustain the point of or- 
der. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PERKINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the fourth section insert the following: 

“ Unless such absence without leave resulted from his confinement as a pris- 
oner of war.” ‘ 

Mr. PERKINS. The proviso attached to the fourth section precludes 
any soldier from getting any pay during the time he is marked absent 
without leave. I think that is unjust to those who were marked as 
absent without leave in consequence of being prisoners of war. The 
amendment I offer is to limit the effect of the proviso in that particu- 
lar. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I move that the bill with the amend- 
ments thereto be laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

cc question being taken, the chairman stated that the ayes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 13. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I withdraw the call for a quorum so 
that the bill may be reported, and I shall ask for a vote in the House. 

No further count being called for, the motion of Mr. JONES, of Wis- 
consin, was to; and the bill, with the amendments thereto, was 
ordered to be laid aside to be reported to the House witlf a favorable 
recommendation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. SPRINGER took the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 
A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. . 


JOHN P. GREGSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 257) 
for the relief of John P. Gregson. : 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enaeted, &c., That the sum of $422.24 be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated out of the Treasury of the United States, out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, to reimburse John P. Gregson, secretary to commander-in-chief, 
for ag oon paid by him on account of compulsory residence in Rio de Janeiro 
from mber 23, 1873, to July 12, 1874, during the absence of the flag-ship Lan- 
caster, in pursuance of the order of Rear-Admiral J. H. Strong, commanding 
Wnited States force on South Atlantic station. 


The report (by Mr. THOMAS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
the relief of John P. Gregson, having had the same under cons: 
leave to report as follows: 

A bill identical with this one was considered by the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives during the second session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress, and the facts and their conclusions thereon fully ascertained and re- 
ported to the House, Your committee, after fully considering the whole case, 
ask leave to adopt said former report, and recommend the p of the bill. 

“Mr. Elam, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submit the following 
report (to accompany bill H. R. 2304): 

*The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2304) 
for the relief of John P. Gregson, beg leave to report as fullows- 

“ They find that by the orderof Rear-Admiral J. H. Strong, commanding United 
States naval force, South Atlantic station, dated Monongahela, Rio de Janeiro, 
December 23, 1873, the said John P. Gregson, secretary to the commander-in- 
chief, was directed to take quarters on shore until the arrival of the Lancaster, 
because there were no quarters for the commander and his staff on shipboard, 
and that said secretary remajned on shore until July 12, 1874, when be went on 
board of the flag-ship Lancaster, as directed by the said Rear-Admiral J. H. 
Strong, and that the evidence further shows that the bill presented by the me- 
morialist is correct and ought to be paid ; wherefore they recomend the pas- 
sage of the bill.” 


Mr. THOMAS. The facts in the case as stated in the report are all 
the facts that have come to the attention of the committee. As a mem- 


. R. 257) for 
eration, beg 
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ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs I have investigated this subject 
thoroughly, and I find that without any fault on the part of this man 
John P. Gregson, who was secre’ to the admiral in command of the 
United States naval forces on the South Atlantic station, he was com- 
pelled to pay out of his own pocket the sum of money mentioned in the 
bill while performing daty in compliance with the orders of the ad- 
miral. This necessity grew out of the fact that the yellow fever broke 
out on board the ship and it was necessary for the officers and crew to 
remove from it. 

This claim is certainly just and ought to have been paid long since. 
It has been reported favorably time and again, and no one questions 
the justice of it. I hope it will be passed. 

I desire to say further that there were two men situated exactly alike. 
Subsequently to the introduction of this bill and its reference to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs a bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rosiyson] for the relief of the other party, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. They stand on exactly the same 
footing. Each was compelled to pay out of his own private funds a 
sum of money which ought to be reimbursed to him. That bill, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, has been investigated by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Ray], who informs me that each 
case is equally meritorious. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. ROBTNSON ] sees no other way 
of reaching action by the House on his bill, he has prepared a bill in- 
eluding both of these claimants and, if no one else objects, I shall not 
object to substituting that bill for the one now before the committee, 
so that the two claimants may have justice done them at the same time. 
As I have said, they stand exactly upon the same footing; they were 
compelled to pay out the same sum of money; and I will yield to the 
gentleman from New York to move his substitute, which includes both 


cases. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Before the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS] 
takes his seat, I desire to inquire of him what has been the custom in 
cases of this kind. } 

Mr. THOMAS. The custom has been to allow the claims. 

Mr. McMILLIN. By what authority ? 

Mr. THOMAS. This was an extraordinary case. 

Mr. McMILLIN. By what authority have these claims been al- 
lowed ? 

Mr. THOMAS. By authority of special acts of Co: 

Mr. McMILLIN. In what other cases has this been done ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not now recollect the names of the claimants, 
but I know it was done in the case of a part of the officers and crew of 
the Saratoga at the time when the yellow fever broke out on that ves- 
sel in the West Indies and they were compelled to be transferred to 
the shore. It was also donein one case on the Swatara, and in another 
case on the Lackawanna. There have been three cases where bills of 
this character have been paid. - 

There was no choice on the part of these men; they were in the serv- 
ice and were compelled, by the orders of the admiral, to go on shore and 
pay for their board and lodging out oftheir own private funds. This 
bill proposes simply to refund them the amount they were compelled 


to pay. 

Me WOLFORD. Are these claimants allowed interest on the money 
which they paid? 

Mr. THOMAS. They are not; this bill is to pay them exactly the 
same amount which they paid out, without interest. 

Mr. WOLFORD. They ought to have interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I thank the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. THomAs] for what he has said and indorse every word of it. 
I want to add a single word or two. I hold in my hand the substitute 
to which he refers, for the relief of John P. Gregson and Francis H. 
Ellison. In the Forty-sixth Congress a bill was introduced for the re- 
lief of Francis H. Ellison, which was unanimously recommended by 
the committee. The committee having the bill under consideration, 
reporting through Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey, reported that Mr. Eli- 
son should not be exclusively favored by the bill, but that Mr. John 
P. Gregson should also be included. 

The two men, Gregson and Ellison, stand on exactly the same foot- 
ing, having been compelled to pay out of their own pockets exactly the 
same sum of money. For more than ten years they have been badgered 
about from one point to another, one getting in at one time and another 
getting in at another. The last mistake was made in reference to the 
bill which I introduced for the relief of Mr. Ellison. Instead of going 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which my friend from Minois 
{ Mr. THOMAS] is a member, and which had charge of the bill for the 
relief of Mr. Gregson, it went to the Committee on Claims. The Com- 
mittee on Claims referred it to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Ray], who finds that the claim is all right. 

These claimants having been kept separate so long, with the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS] reporting the bill 
now under consideration, I will offer a substitute which I have pre- 
pared, uniting the two claims in the same bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [ Mr. ROBINSON] 
proposes a substitute for the pending bill, which will be read. _ 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $844.48 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 


priated out of the Treasury of the United States, out of any moneys not othe r- 
wise appropriated, to reimburse John P. Gregson and Francis H. Ellison for 
expenses paid by them on account of compulsory residence in Rio de Janeiro 
from December 23, 1873, to July 12, 1874, during the absence of the flag-ship Lan- 
caster, in pursuance of the order of Rear-Admiral J. H. Strong, commanding 
the United States force on South Atlantic station; one-half of said sum to be 
paid to the said John P, Gregson and the said Francis H. Ellison, respectively. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the report will be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been read. 

A MEMBER. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. THOMAS. Eight hundred and forty-five dollars to the two 
claimants. $ 

Mr. HOLMAN. I was out of the Hall for a short time; and I sup- 
pose the report was read during my absence. I have not been able to 
understand the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will very gladly repeat it if thereby the passa; 
of this very just measure can be expedited. y = 

Mr, HOLMAN. AsIsee that gentlemen here who have been watch- 
ing the bill think that the substitute should be adopted, I will make 
no objection. 

The substitute was agreed to. 
oe bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 

ouse. 

MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


The next businesson the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1000) for 
the relief of Myra Clark Gaines. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas it appears that Myra Clark Gaines, as the legal representative of Dan- 
iel Clark, deceased, of Louisiana, is entitled to 39,737 arpents of land, being a por- 
tion of a nt made by Spain to Thomas Urquhart, and 5,470 arpens, being a 
portion of agrant made by Spain to John Lynd, amounting altogether to 45,207 

nts, equal to 38,457 acres of land: Therefore, 

e if enacted by the Senate and House of de oy sae of the United States of 
America in Congress , That patents shall issue in the usual manner to 
Myra Clark Gaines, her heirs and assigns, for all of the aforesaid lands which 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office shall find to be vacant, unappro- 
priated, and undi of by the United States, which patents shall operate 
only as a relinquishment of title on the part of the Uni States, and shall not 
in any wise impair or preclude any adverse claimant or claimants from the right 
to assert the validity of their claim or claims in a court or courts of atl 
vided, That no mineral lands shall be granted by this act, or 1 by the scrip 
to be issued pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 2. That for all of said lands which have been of by the United 
States, or otherwise lawfully aes ewe the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall issue in lieu thereof certificates of location of the character pre- 
scribed by the sixth section of the act of Congress approved June 22, 1860, entitled 
“An act for the final adjustment of private land claims in the States of Florida, 
Louisiana, and Missouri, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 3. That br a bead of the act of Congressapproved January 28, 1879, en- 
titled “An act defining the manner in which certain land-scrip may be assigned 
and located or ro by actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents 
in the name of the locator or his legal representatives,” shal] apply to all the 
certificates of location which are issued under this act as ‘aforeunid 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. COSGROVE, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, submitted the 
following report, to accompany bill H. R. 1000: 

The Committee on Private Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1000) to confirm a certain private land claim in the Territory of New Mexico, 
having considered the same, make the following report: 

‘hat the committee find the facts to be as sta in House Report No, 531 
Forty-seventh Congress, first session, which said report is hereto annexed an 
made a part of this report: 

“This claim is upon two grants of land made by Morales, intendent gen- 
eral of the Spanish SN ae: of West Florida: one, embracing 50,000 cee, ptr to 
Thomas Urquhart in 1803; the other, embracing 32,02 arpents, to John Lyndein 
1806. They were both made in writing before the cession Of said province tothe 
United States by the Spanish Government, and while Spain claimed sovereignty 
over and had the actual possession of the same. The grants are therefore of 
the class entitled to confirmation, under the act of June 22, 1860 (12 Statutes, 85), 
which provides— 

“That any person or persons, and the legal representatives of any person or 

rsons, who claim any lands lying within the States of Florida, Louisiana, or 

issouri, by virtue of grant, concession, order of survey, ponnapon to settle, 
or other written evidence of title, emanating from any foreign government, 
bearing date prior to the cession to the United Btates of the territory out of which 
such States were formed, or during the period when any such government 
claimed sovereignty, or had the actual possession of the district or territory in 
which the lands so claimed are situated, shall be and they are hereby authorized 
to make application for a confirmation of their title to the lands so claimed,’ 


“ The act further provides that applications may be made to the courts or to 
ial commissioners, whom it designates, and that they shall hear and decide 
according to principles established by it, and justice and aniis. With this lim- 
itation it gives to the courts power to pass final judgment, but requires tl 
olama presented to the commissioners shall be reported to Congress for its ac- 
tion thereon. 

“The act further provides that applications shall be accompanied by a sworn 
statement by the claimant of the lands sup to be covered by his claim, ao- 
cording to the legal divisions and subdivisions of the surveys made by the 
United States, &c. ; and it also provides that if the lands, or any of them, have 
been sold by the Government, or can not be surveyed and located, the claimant, 
if his title be confirmed, shall have the right to enter a quantity, equal in extent 
to the lands thrs sold, of any of the public lands of the United States subject to 
private entry at $1.25 per acre 

“This act was fully reviewed and interpreted by the Supreme Court in the case 
of the United States es. Lynde, 11 Wallace, 632. In that case, nine dan one of 
the titles now in question, the court, after reciting the facts relating to the acqui- 
sition of title by the United States of the territory in which the lands claimed 
by Mrs. Gaines are situated, and to the grants made by Spain while it contin- 
ued to occupy and claim the same, as well as the facts relating to the action of 
our Government, legislative and judicial, respecting said grants, from the time 
of the cession made by the treaty of February 22, 1519, between Spain and the 
United States, till the passage of the act of June 22, 1860, says: 

“+ That the object of this act was to confirm the grants in question seems hardly 

admit of a doubt. It is true that in prescribing the powers and duties of the 


. had permitted Spain to remain in 
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special commissioner and the courts to whose decisions the applications were 
to be referred, it is provided that they shall decide (hereon according to equity 
and justice. But it can hardly be contended, lly in view of what has 
already been said, that Congress meant by this language to authorize the said 
commissioners and courts to review the entire subject, and to decide what our 
Government ought to have done with regard to these grants. It could not haye 
been the intention to throw the whole discussion open from the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso down to the present time, and to confer upon the tribunals named in 
the act the power which properly belonged to the E MaN ome re bere poe nae of the 
Government, and to impose upon them the duty of declaring w. the policy of 
the Government should be, or leave it to their, perhaps, varying judgments w 
were the true intent and meaning of the original treaties. Thatcould not have 
been the design of Congress. 

`t The act authorizes the claimants to present theirclaims for confirmation, and 
although it does not in so many wo. say Spe acne a made by foreign gov- 
ernments while in ion of the territory and claiming so vereignty over 
it, if complete, regular, and fair, shall be sustained; yet thatis the unavoidable 
inference to be derived from its language and from the events and course of 
decisions out of which ft arose. And although it does not expressly re 
that part of the act of March 26, 1804, which declared voidall grants of land within 
the ceded territories made after the date of the treaty of St. Ildefonso; yet its 
provisions, in order to have any effect at all, must be regarded as irreconcil- 
able with that clause of the act of 1804, and, consequently, as repealing it by 
implication. We can not avoid the conclusion, therefore, that the act of June 
22, 1860, was intended to validate all pany which were made by the Spanish 
Government to bona fide grantees of lands in the disputed territory while the 
Government remained in possession of the territory and claimed sovereignty 
over it, subject, of course, to the ree | Gove exceptions of the treaty of 1819 and the 
supplementary declarations of the King of Spain finally annexed thereto. 

“t What range of discretion was intended to be conferred upon the special com- 
missioners and the courts by authorizing them to decide according to the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice is, perhaps, not entirely clear, The probable mean- 
ing is that these principles are to be applied to each particularcase. If itshould 
appear that a grant was obtained by fraud, or was affected by any other special 
eine, it would be the duty of the tribunals to reject it; or if it should appear that 
a claim was honest and meritorious, but defective in point of form or complete- 
ness, it might be the duty of the tribunals to sustain it as an equitable, if not 
aerionly. legal, title. 

“* This view of the subject relieves us from the ungracious task of construing 
treaties and reviewing the conduct and policy of the Government. Congress, 
by the act of 1860, has declared its own policy, and has left us simply the office 
of judicially carrying out its cnactments in individual cases as they come before 
us, Congress has laid down the general rule by placing the grants in question on 
a platform of equality with grants made by our own Government, and has left 
to the tribunals the duty of examining the merits of particular applications.’ 

“The act of 1860 provided that claims should be presented within five years 
from its date, but fixed no limitation as to when decisions thereon should be 
rendered. The civil war, which commenced soon after the eer of the act 
and continued until 1865, rendered the presentation of claims within the time 
limited impracticable. Congress, however, by act approved March 2, 1867 (14 
pe pricey 544), revived and extended the provisions of act of 1860 for the period 
of three years. k 

“Within the period prescribed by this actof revival and extension, to wit, in 
1869, Mrs. Gaines presented her claim to. the register and receiver of the land 
office at New Orleans, La., who were authori and empowered to act as com- 
missioners and to examine, decide, and report upon claims preferred to lands 
situated in their district. 

“ These officers, seyin the custody of the original Spanish and other records 
showing title in the applicant, decided that her claim was entitled to confirma- 
tion, and so reported tothe Commissioner of the General Land Office, but failed 
to transmit with their report authenticated copies of the records and papers in 
their possession relating to the original grants, and the su uent conveyances 
upon which they had based their opinion; and Mrs, Gaines, in making her ap- 
potion, failed to make the sworn statement required of the lands supposed to 

covered by her claim, according to the legal divisions and subdivisions of the 
surveys made by the United States. Because of these defects and informalities 
in the proceedings and application, and because Commissioner Cosby, in his re- 
rt upon the titles involved, under the act of April 25, 1812 (American State 

‘apers, D. Green’s edition, vol. 3, p. 54), classed them as lands not entitled to 
confirmation, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, in transmitting the 
claim to Congress, reported inst its confirmation. 

“Mrs, Gaines has since filed with your committee the sworn statement of the 
lands supposed to be covered by her claim and duly authenticated evidence of 
the original grants made by the Spanish Government to are and Lynde; 
also duly authenticated evidence of the conveyance of the Urquhart lan and 
5,470 arpents of the Lynde lands to her father, Daniel Clark, by need pce er grant- 
ees of the Spanish Government. She has thus cured the material defects in her 
original application. 

“These papers have been referred by your committee to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office for examination, and he has reported thereon, ex- 
poar the opinion that if they had been before his office at the time the orig- 

nal report on Mrs, Gaines’ claim was made it would have been different; and 
that the paos under which she claims are entitled to confirmation. 

“The Commissioner, however, finds and reports that of the 50,000 arpents 
Re to Urquhart by the Spanish Government, and by him conveyed to 

iel Clark, the father of Mrs. Gaines, she has conveyed to Caleb Cushing a 
tract Sere penis af 10,263.arpents, and that that amount of the original grant has 
been confirmed to him by decree of the Supreme Courtof the United States, and 
satisfied, so that there is only remaining a balance of 39,737 arpents of said grant 
unconfirmed and cxieutiefied 

“The Commissioner further finds and reports that the whole of the grant to 
Lynde, embracing 32,025 arpents, was confirmed to his heirs by the decree of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the United States vs Lynde, hereinbefore referred 
to, but that afterward, and apana discovery ofthe fact that the original grantee 
had conveyed 5.470arpents of the land to Daniel Clark, the father of Mrs. Gaines, 
the heirs of said ef Ae e were required to and did enter up a remittitur for that 
amount; and this further appears by the order of the court in that behalf, a copy 
of which has been filed with your committee. 

“The dork of Commissioner Cosby, to which reference was made in the first 
or original letter from the General Land Office respecting this claim, was made 
in 1814, before Congress had provided for the confirmation of claims of the class 
to which this belongs. Unde r the laws then in force Cosby expressed the opin- 
ion (page 62, American State Papers, Duff Green's edition, volume 3) that the 
claims should not be confirmed, because (1) the Governmentof the United States 
claimed an absolute property in the territory; (2) the Spanish Government evi- 
dently distrusted its own right to make these grants, as they were made in a 
manner different from its usages and customs previously adhered to. Never- 
theless the commissioners suggested that as the Government of the United States 
ssession of the country and dispbse of the 
lands to purchasers in good faith, it might be morally bound by considerations 
of policy and equity to make these purchasers compensation, and this appears 
to have been the view taken of the matter by Congress in the passage of the act 
of 1860, removing the objections contained in Cosby's report to a confirmation 
of grants made in the disputed territory while Spain retained possession of the 
same, and providing compensation for lands disposed of by the Government, 

“ The labors of your committee have been greatly lessened and simplified, not 


only by the construction placed upon the act of 1860 (by the Supreme Court), as 
above shown, but by the that said court has recognized the validity of the 
particular grantsto Urquhart and Lynde, which constitute the basis of the pres- 
ent claim, and the further fact that it has also age oy and respected the de- 
rivative title of Mrs. Gaines. In the confirmation of 10,263 arpents of the origi- 
nal grant to Caleb Cushing, who claimed under a conveyance from Mrs. Gaines, 
the court necessarily passed upon both the original and derivative titles, and it 
did so, as will a r by reference to case No. 622, decided at the October term 
of the Supreme Court, A. D. 1873. In compelling the Lynde heirs to enter up 
a remittitur for 5,470 arpents of the lands embraced in the Lynde nt, in favor 
of Daniel Clark, because of the conveyance to him —— after having confirmed 
the original title, the court necessarily recognized and respected both the origi- 
nal and derivative title of said Clark. 

“The Urquhart grant was for 50,000 arpents, embracing nine distinct tracts or 
sections, and your committee is convinced, from the evidence before it, that 
Spanish patents were issued for the whole amount, and for each tract, but that 
all of them, except one for 10,263 arpents, were subsequentty destroyed by fire. 
Hut whether this be so or not is not material, as it is clearly shown that Urqu- 
hart purchased and paid for 50,000 arpents, and that that amount of land was duly 
surveyed and set off to him by the Spanish authorities under proper written 
orders of survey. This is sufficient, under the act of 1860, even if patents were 
not issued, Your committee finds that by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in Gaines es. Herman, 24 Howard, 555; nes ts. New Orleans, 6 Wall., 642; 
Gaines vs. De La Croix, ib.,719, and other cases, Mrs. Gaines has been fully rec- 
ognized and held to be the sole heir and devisee of her father, the said Daniel 
Cark, te whoa conveyances of the lands claimed by her were made by Urqu- 

rt and Lynde. 

“This claim was before the Forty-fourth Congress, and was then reported 
favorably by the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

“It was again before the Forty-fifth Congress, and reported favorably by the 
committee as to the 5,470 arpehts claimed under the Lynde grant, but adversely 
as to the 39,737 arpents claimed under the Urquhart grant. This adverse report 
was based upon substantially the same unds which actuated the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office, when be made his original report in this case, which 
have now been removed; and because the Spanish patent produced by Mrs. 
Gaines appeared to be for 10,263 arpents instead of for 50,000 arpents. We think 
the committee erred, for the reason that a patent for the whole 50,000 arpents 
was not necessary, there being other and amply sufficient written evidence of 
title for the remainder in the orders of survey, duly executed, and the reports 
thereof; and, besides, it Penge from the aflidavit of Mr. Cox, and the deed 
from Urquhart to Clark, that patents were issued for the whole 50,000 arpents, 
and that all but one of them were destroyed by fire; and it appears from the 
patent that Urquhart purchased and paid for the whole 50,000 arpents. 

“Your committee is, therefore, of the opinion that Mrs. Gaines is entitled to 
a confirmation of title to 39,737 arpents of the Urquhart grant and 5,470 arpents 
of the Lynde grant, making in all 45,207 arpents, equal to 38,457 acres.” 

The committee, therefore, adopt said House report as the report of this com- 
mittee, and report the accompanying bill with the recommendation that it pass. 


Mr. COSGROVE. Mr. Chairman, the report which has been read 
explains the points of this case very fully. Originally there were two 
grants of land, one to Urquhart and one to Lynde. The legality of 
both those grants has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Three reports in different to have been made upon 
this case. There are included in what is known as the Lynde grant 
only something over 5,000 arpents, the whole quantity of land in ques- 
tion being about 38,000 acres. 

The other day, when we were, as I sup about to enter upon the 
consideration of this bill, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
made the objection that the bill if passed would give the claimant, Mrs. 
Gaines, scrip which would be very valuable. I wish to state that this 
See was considered by the committee which reported the bill, and 

e measure has been drawn purposely to prevent anything of that kind. 
If the bill should pass the scrip to be issued by the Government in 
accordance with its provisions must be located upon what is known as 
“‘offered land,” land worth only $1.25 per acre. The parties who may 
hold this scrip will not be at liberty to locate it wherever they may 
choose upon the public domain. If the scrip could be thus located it 
would become very valuable; it would be worth much more than $1.25 
per acre. But the restrictions in this bill are those which are usual in 
all grants of thischaracter. The location of the scrip to be issued under 
the bill is limited to such land as is in the market for sale and isknown 
as offered land of the Government, So that the scrip can not be worth 
more than $1.25 per acre. 

As gentlemen who have listened to the reading of the report are aware, 
Mr. Caleb Cushing in his lifetime received from Mrs. Gaines a convey- 
ance of a portion of the Jand embraced in one of these grants; and, in- 
stead of proceeding as Mrs, Gaines did, he went into the courts to pro- 
cure confirmation of his title under the act of 1860. I am informed 
by parties conversant with the facts that Mrs. Gaines, instead of going 
into the courts to have her title confirmed, as did Mr. Cushing, her 

tee, whose title is the same as that of this claimant as to a part of 
this land, undertook to procure a confirmation of her title through the 
action of Congress. The result has been that she has obtained no relief 
from Congress. But her grantee, to whom she conveyed several thou- 
sand acres of this land, pone his case in the courts, and obtained 
D soi a oy Court of the United States a judgment vesting in him 

e title. 

The adjudication of that question was in my judgment an adjudi- 
cation of the validity of the title of Mrs. Gaines under what is known 
as the Lynde grant. There were, as I have said, two grants, both 
made by the proper officer of the Spanish Government: one to a man 
named Urquhart and the other to John Lynde, and the validity of 
both these grants has been affirmed in two decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In the case of the United States vs. Lynde 
(11 Wallace) the validity of the Lynde grant was settled beyond any 
question; and in the case of Mr. Cushing, which was also passed upon by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the validity of the title under 
the other grant was established. k 

Both of these grants were made in writing by the proper officer of the 
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Spanish Government. I have papers here showing a perfect chain of paper 
title from the Spanish Government to General Clark, the father of this 


claimant. General Clark departed this life without having made any 
conveyance of his title, and so faras I am aware he leftno will; so that the 
title became vested in the claimant as his heir under the laws of the 
country. I think her title is perfect. Unless some gentleman wishes 
to ask some question about the matter, I do not know that I need make 
any further statement. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Are there any conflicting claims here 
which we are undertaking to decide? 

Mr. COSGROVE. None whatever; there are no adverse claims and 
no adverse claimants. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. We are to understand, then, that no other 
heirs are involved whatever? 

Mr. COSGROVE. None except Mrs. Gaines’s heirs. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And that there has been no settlement 
upon this land under the homestead or other laws? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I can not speak further than I have on that 

int; but I understand there have been settlements made upon this 
Tand and that the Government has patented a portion if not the whole 
of it and conveyed it to other parties. There isa provision in the bill 
that in case the Government has conveyed to other parties scrip shall be 
issued to this lady for the amount of the property which the Govern- 
ment has taken from her. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Thatis, thatshe is to beallowed other land 
in lieu of that which has been taken from her? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Yes, in lieu of it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Are the rights of all other parties pre- 
served in the bill? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUNT. Does not Mrs. Gaines inherit this land under 
mentary disposition ? ‘ 

Mr. COSGROVE. I did not so understand. 

Mr. HUNT. And has not that testament under which Mrs. Gaines 
inherited this land been sustained by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi on 
that point. 

Mr. MULDROW. Thereis no question about Mrs. Gaines being the 
sole heir of Daniel Clark. It has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in several cases that she is the sole heir of his 
estate under the will made by him in 1813. In those décisions of the 
Supreme Court they have set aside the former judgment of the court, 
which was that will did not entitle her to recover because sufficient proof 
was not adduced at the time when other parties were claiming under 
the prior will made in 1811. But as I have said, the last decision of 
the Supreme Court recognized Mrs. Gaines as the sole heir of Daniel 
Clarke. And she is claiming these lands as the heir, and the only heir, 
of that estate. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Are the committee perfectly satis- 
fied in regard to the chain of title? 

Mr. COSGROVE. It is perfect. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. In order that my friend may understand the 

of my question, I will say that I was a member of the Private 

d Claims Committee in the Forty-fifth Congress, and was a member 

of the subcommittee which investigated this claim of Mrs. Gaines. It 

seemed that it had been here ever since before the war, and from the 

beginning has been brought up in every Congress for action. Mr. Ben- 

jamin, of Louisiana, had charge of it in theSenate. Our subcommittee 

investigated the title to this land on the part of Mrs. Gaines, and I at 

least came to the conclusion that there was no chain of title which would 

bear the scrutiny of a court of law. That was the opinion of the com- 
mittee, I believe, and on that ground we decided against the claim. 

Mr. MULDROW. What Congress was that? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. It was in the Forty-fitth Co: 

Mr. MULDROW. I think the gentleman’s memory is at fault, -as 
that Congress did not report against the case, but only reported against 
a part of it, and in favor of a part. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Yes, as to some 5,000 acres. 

Mr. MULDROW. That is a part of this grant? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The Committee on Private Land Claims re- 
ported only in favor of the claim for those 5,000acres. We had all the 
papers before us, and the committee reported to the House there was no 
perfect chain of title to the property. We had dry-goods boxes full of 
documents—some in French and some in Spanish. We had reports 
from the Land Office before us. For months we carefully investigated 
this matter, and finally we came to the conclusion there was no ground 
for the claim for a higher amount than 5,000 acres. If the gentleman 
now has other evidence I should like to hear what it is. 

Mr. MULDROW. In the case which went before the Supreme Court 
of the United States the main title was allowed. The court confirmed 
the whole of that title, but before the decree was entered up the court 
was informed that John Lynde had conveyed about 5,000 acres to Daniel 
Clark. The court had entered a remittitur on the part of Lynde’s 
heirs in favor of Clark’s heir before they would perfect the decree. 
That was done under the direction of the Supreme Conrt. but in that 


adjudication the court passed upon the whole title of John Lynde from 
the Spanish Government. Now, Lynde’s title was under 4 grant made 
by Morales, the Spanish intendant of Louisiana, and this remittitur 
being required by the decision of the court on the part of the Lynde 
heirs in favor of the Clark heirs was a confirmation of title to these 
5,000 arpents. In determining the matter the court passed upon both 
the original as well as the derivative title—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask when 
that decision was rendered ? 

Mr. MULDROW. I think it was in 1867, but I am not quite posi- 
tive as to the date. 

Then further, there is a deed here from Lynde to Daniel Clark for 
these 5,000 arpents. Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that that 
covers entirely one branch of thecase. As to the ofher part of the claim, 
I wish to say only this—and I refer now to the other part of this grant 
claimed through Urquhart: that was a grant from Morales, the Span- 
ish intendant or governor, to him about the year 1803—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman will please suspend fora moment 
to receive a message from the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose, Mr. HOLMAN having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. $ 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. MoCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill (H. R. 6538) to 
authorize the construction of a railroad bridge across the Saint Croix 
River, in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested, a bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, 
and for other purposes. 


MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 
<a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is entitled to 

floor. 

Mr. MULDROW. This Intendant Morales, Mr. Chairman, was then 
exercising authority in behalf of the Spanish Government in that Ter- 
ritory, as shown by the decision of the Supreme Court, from about 1803 

*to 1810, and in the case of Lynde the Supreme Court declares that all 
parties holding titles under that Spanish intendant during that period 
of time, or during the period that Spain was exercising sovereignty there, 
should be protected in their rights. Now the grant to Urquhart was 
originally for 50,000 arpents, and there was a conveyance Irom Urqu- 
hart to Daniel Clark for the whole amount of the land which he re- 
ceived from the Spanish intendant. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will the gentleman from Mississippi please ex- 
plain what kind of an agreement or conveyance that was? My recol- 
lection of the matter is, although it has been a long time since | looked 
into it, that it was an instrument in the nature of a mortgage, and a 
mortgage which had not been forclosed. 

Mr. MULDROW. I understood that there was an absolute convey- 
ance in fee. 

Mr. COSGROVE. If the gentleman from Mississippi will permit me 
to interrupt him, I will say that there is no doubt upon that point. 
The deed is here among these papers, which shows that there was a 
consideration in money paid for this property. 

Mr. MULDROW. Yes; the papers show that the money was paid. 

Now, the only difficulty about the case in the mind of the Committee 
on Private Land Claims with respect to the subject is this, that after 
the conveyance to Daniel Clark the papers which evidenced the grant 
from Morales to Urquhart were destroyed by fire, except the paper 
relating to the 10,000 arpents which have been confirmed, as shown by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, to Caleb Cushing. That was not 
destroyed. But in passing upon the case of Cushing theSupreme Court, 
as I have already stated, took in the derivative as well as the original 
title as to the lands granted by Morales to Urquhart, and there is an 
affidavit on file showing the destruction of the papers; and not only that, 
but the act of 1860 provided that where there had been a survey, or 
order of survey, and the land had been partitioned from the common 
domain, the titles of the party should be confirmed, their rights re- 
spected and that this Government was bound to preserve the rights of 
the parties thus obtained from the Spanish Government. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Let me ask the gentleman from Mississippi if 
it is not true that the Supreme Court recognized the grant of the 
Spanish Government made through Morales, as provincial governor, to 
Urquhart, and that the grant was lost or destroyed. 

Mr. MULDROW. Only in part. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That the chain of title could not be estab- 
lished by the papers; and that reliance was had, to establish the claim _ 
of Mrs. Gaines, upon affidavits from same individuals that the papers 
had been destroyed? My recollection is that there was some such char- 
acter of evidence introduced to establish the claim. 

Mr. MULDROW. I think not. 

Mr. COSGROVE. If the gentleman will permit me, I will repeat 
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that the question of title, in my judgment, has been practically settled 

tby the decision of the Supreme Court. The title adheres in Lynde only 
in 
ei TOWNSHEND. Irecollect that when this question was before 
the committee we made a most diligent search of all the papers. We 
had the decision of the Supreme Court rendered in 1867 before us, and 
my recollection now is, although it has been a long time, some seven 
or eight years, since I have given any thought tothe matter, that after 
a careful and diligent search in all of the documents presented to the 
committee, and there was more than a large dry-goods box full, we 
could not find after careful search of all of the evidence presented that 
there was any title whatever in this claimant to the property. The 
committee, after a diligent examination, and I may say a patient inves- 
tigation of the ease, came to the conclusion that Mrs. Gaines really had 
no foundation for any grant of land whatever. But asa sort of com- 
promise some 5,000 acres were accorded to her, I remember that the 
case was carefull y investigated. On her behalf ex-Senator Foote, of 
Mississippi, appeared and discussed the claim, and no one attempted to 
answer him in opposition, so that we were driven to the necessity our- 
selves of looking up the evidence against the claim, and came to the 
conclusion that there was no foundation whatever for a claim against 
the Government. 

Mr. MULDROW. This claim was examined very thoroughly in the 
Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congressesand has again been thoroughly 
examined in the present Congress; and each committee that took charge 
of the case reached the conclusion that the title was a good one and ought 
to be confirmed. This matter has been referred to the Commissioner of 
the Land Office and to theSecretary of the Interior, and they both reached 
the conclusion that it is a good and a valid claim under the law of 1860 
whether the papers which constituted the grant from Morales to Urqu- 
hart have been destroyed or not; for this reason: that there is no dis- 
pute that these lands were from the common domain by an 
actual order of survey and by a survey being actually made, and the act 
of 1860 in positive terms declares that where that has been done the 
party shall be protected in the rights which have been acquired through 
that instrumentality. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I understand the gentleman to state that the 
Caleb Cushing grant has already been vindicated. 

Mr. MULDROW. Yes; it has been confirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And what precludes Mrs. Gaines from having 
her title confirmed in the same way? 

Mr. MULDROW. That was explained by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COSGROVE]. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. 

spoke. 

Mr. MULDROW. Thelawof1860 provided two remedies. Thefirst 
was that the party who had a claim of this character should go before 
the register and receiver of the land office at New Orleans, who com 
the board of commissioners, and that this commission should take the 
evidence in the case and certify the facts and their conclusions to the 
Secretary of the Interior. If favorable or unfavorable, then the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should report those conclusions to Congress, and 
Congress should act then upon his report and confirm or not confirm, 
as the case should justify, upon its merits. Then there was another pro- 
vision in the act of 1860 to the effect that in the first instance the party 
haviug a land claim should go before the district court of the United 
States in Louisiana, and in the event that the district court decided the 
case against the Government of the United States, the law was manda- 
tory to take an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, for 
that court to review the decision of the district court. If the decision 
was in favor of the Government, then the claimant, at his option, could 
take that appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mrs. Gaines filed her petition before that board of commissioners; but 
in certifying the action of the commission to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior certain formal omissions were made. Forinstance, the act required 
that the petition and the proceedings should show the land by metes 
and bounds and other particulars required; and those particulars were 
not sent up to the Secretary of the Interior, and for that reason he, at 
that time, declined to confirm the title. But the objections were en- 
tirely technical, and did not go at all to the merits of the case. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
if at that point the Secretary of the Interior made the recommendation 
to which the gentleman referred awhile ago in reference to these lands. 

Mr. MULDROW. At that time he did not, because of the technical 
objection he then urged that the law in regard to the certificates and 
affidavits to be transmitted to the Interior Department had not been 
complied with. But since that time the Commissioner of the Land 
Office says if that formal requirement had been complied with his de- 
cision would have been different and the claim would have been treated 
as a good one. 

My attention is called by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HUNT] 
to the fact that Daniel Clark left two wills. One, made in 1811, con- 
veyed his property to his mother and named certain executors, Chew 
and Relph. Under that will the executors went forward under their 
letters testamentary and took charge of the estate and 


I was not in the House when that gentleman 


upon it. In 1819 they attempted to make a sale of this land, under 


the power which they claimed they had derived by virtue of this will 
of 1811. But that matter came up afterward before the Supreme Court 
in the case of Gaines vs. New Orleans, reported in 6 Wallace, when 
the Supreme Court held that the subsequent will of Daniel Clark was 
the one to be ized by the courts, and that the action of the execu- 
tors under the first will was invalid and passed no rights to the prop- 
erty. 
In another recent decision of the Supreme Court, Mrs. Gaines is rec- 
as sole heir and devisee of Daniel Clark. And if Clark had 
the right to this property—and the committee reached the conclusion 
that he did have—then there i is no question about the rights of Mrs. 
Gaines in this case. 


Mr. BLOUNT. Is this a unanimous report by the committee? 

Mr. MULDROW. Itis. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. MULDROW. Let us act on this bill before the committee rises. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. Oh, no. I want, for one, to speak on it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ihaveno wish to cut this off if we can get through 


with the pending bill in time to act on other bills that are to be re- 
ed 


ported, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. This matter will sath to be discussed further- 

The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was 

The committee accordingly rose; and the AA having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, "reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House had had the Private Calendar under consideration, and 
had directed him to report sundry bills with amendments, 


SANTIAGO DE LEON. 


The SPEAKER. The first report from the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar to be considered is the unfinished busi- 
ness, the bill (H. R. 1724) for the relief of Santiago de Leon. Thepend- 
ing question ison the passage of the bill. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] had demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as this measure belongs to quite a large 
class of claims that were cognizable by the Southern Claims Commis- 
sion, it was agreed in Committee of the Whole that a vote on it should be 
had in the House. For that reason I haveasked for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read. 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays there were—ayes 19, 
noes 27. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the entire vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to call attention to the fact that the Com~ 
mittee of the Whole, which reported this bill to the House, agreed unan- 
imously that a yea-and-nay vote should be taken. 

The question being taken, there were—yeas 92, nays 36, not vdting 
194; as follows: 


YEAS—92. 
Adams, G, E. Forney, L; š Rogers, J. H. 
Aiken, Funston, MeCoid, Rosecrans, 
Arnot, Garrison, ~* McMillin, Rowell, 
Ballentine, George. Matson, Scales, 
Barr, Hancoe! Miller, J. F. Seymour, 
Bisbee, Hemphill, Mills, Shaw, 
Bland, Henderson, D. B. Morrison, arg T. G. 
Bianna ony Muldrow Ps 
reitung, iseock, Neece, pooner, 
Brown, W. Hitt, Nutting, Stevens, 
Buckner, Horr, n, Stewart, Charlee 
Budd, Howey, Payne, Strait, 
Cal S, Hunt, sol Tillm: 
Clay, Jeffords, Peelle, 8. J Turner, H. G 
Collins, Johnson, Perkins, Vance, 
ve, Jones, B. W. Van Eaton, 
Culberson, D. B. Jones, J. H. Price, Wait, 
Cutcheon, Laird, Pryor, Wellborn, 
Dibrell, Lamb, Randall, Wemple, 
Dockery, Ray, Ossian White, J. D. 
Ellwood, Lawrence, Rice, ilson, W. L, 
Evans, I. N. Lovering, Robinson, W. E. Wolford, ` 
Evins, J. H. wry, Rockwell, ork. 
NAYS—36. 
Alexander, Converse, Hewitt, G. W. Steele, 
Atkinson, x, W. È. Ho 4 an RONG, 
Bagley, Culbertson, W. W. James, Warner, A. J. 
A Eldredge, Kleiner, Warner, Richard 
Bennet Everhart, urray, Weller, 
Campbell, Felix Halsell, erce, Wiliams, 
ees J.M. Hardy, Aa S. W. Mbeya E. B. 
eton, EES, orthington, 
bb, Fateh, W.H. Smith, Yaple. 3 
NOT VOTING—194. 
Adams, J. J. Boyle, Caldwell, Cullen, 
Anderson, Bi rd Candler, Curtin, 
Barbour, Breckinridge, Cannon, y 
Barksdale, Brewer, F, Cassidy, Da : 
Bayne. Brewer, J. H. Chace, Davis, G. R. 
Belford, head, Clardy, Davis, L. H. 
Belmont, Browne, T. M. Clements, Davis, R. T. 
Bingham, Brumm, Connolly, Deuster, 
Blackburn, Buchanan, Cook, Dibble, 
Blanchard, Burleigh. Covington, Dingley, 
Bouteille, Burnes, Cox, 8. rsheimer, 
Bowen, Cabell, 
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Duncan, Hopkins, Murphy, Stewart, J. W. 
Dunham, Houk, Mntehler, Stockslager, 
Dunn, Houseman, Nelson, Stone, 
Eaton, Hurd, Nicholls, Storm, 
Elliott, Hutchins, tes, Struble, 
Euis, Jones, J. K Ochiltree, Sumner, C. A 
Ermentrout, Jones, J. T O'Hara, Sumner, D. H. 

errell, Jordan, O'Neill, Charles — Talbott, 
Fiedler, Kasson, O'Neill, J. J. Taylor, E. B. 
Findlay, Kean, Paige, Taylor, J. D. 
Finerty, Keifer, Parker, Taylor, J. M. 
Follett, Kelley, Pettibone, 
Foran, Kellogg, Phelps, aes 
Fyan, K s Poland, Throc rton, 
Geddes, King, Post, Townshend, 
Gibson, Lacey, Potter, Tucker, 
Glascock, Le Fevre, Pusey, Tully, 
Goff, Lewis, Rankin, Turner, Oscar 
Graves, Libbey, Ranney, Valentine, 
Green, Long, Ray, G. W. Wadsworth, 
Greenleaf, Lore, Wakefield, 
Guenther, McAdoo, Reed, ard, 
Hammon: feCo: Reese, Washburn, 
Hanback, McCormick, Robertson, Weaver, 
Hardeman, McKinley, Robinson, J.S. White, Milo 
Harmer, Maybury, Rogers, W. F. Whiting, 
Hatch, H. H. Millard, ussell, Wilkins, 
Haynes, Miller, 8. H. Ryan, Willis, 
Henderson, T. J. Milliken, Seney, Wilson, James 
Hepburn, Mitchell, Shelley, Winans, John 
Herbert, Money, Singleton, ise, G. 
Hewitt, A. S. Morey, Skinner, C. R. Wise, J. S. 
Hill, Morgan, Smalls, Wood, 
Hoblitzell, Morrill, Snyder, Woodward, 
Holmes, Morse, Spriggs, Young. 
Holton, Moulton, Springer, 
Hooper, Muller, t Stephenson, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 

names be dispensed with. 


There was no objection. 

The following were announced as paired until further notice: 
Mr. SNYDER with Mr. Gorr. 

Mr. FOLLETT with Mr. CONNOLLY. 

Mr. FyAN with Mr. PETTIBONE. 

Mr. NICHOLLS with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota. 

Mr. RANKIN with Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. 

Mr. Cook with Mr. CULLEN. > 
Mr. SHELLEY with Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. BURNES with Mr. CALKINS. 

Mr. Mouton with Mr. Davis, of Ilinois. 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. BRUMM. 

Mr. Greson with Mr. SMALLS. 

Mr. LEWIS with Mr. MCCORMICK. 

Mr. CovinGTon with Mr. HOLTON. 

Mr. BROADHEAD with Mr. BAYNE. 

Mr. KEAN with Mr. DIBBLE. 

The following were announced as paired for this day: 
Mr. MULLER with Mr. WILSON. 

. PAIGE with Mr. MOREY. 

. HEWITT, of New York, with Mr. VALENTINE. 

. FERRELL with Mr. PHELPs. 

. HOBLITZELL with Mr. HOLTON. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. BINGHAM. 


Mr. DINGLEY with Mr. Post, of Pennsylvania. » 

Mr. SENEY with Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. STRUBLE. 

Mr. DEUSTER with Mr. GUENTHER. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 
Mr. MILLARD with Mr. CRISP. 


The following were also announced as paired: 

Mr. HILL with Mr. Hovk, until April 21. 

Mr. REAGAN with Mr. STEPHENSON, until April 24. 

Mr. CLEMENTS with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, until April 21. 

Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. MCKINLEY, until April 21. 

Poors ROGERS, of New York, with Mr. BREWER, of New York, until 

pril 19. 

Mr. Storm with Mr. O'HARA, until April 22. 

. WILKINS with Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey, until April 21. 

. STOCKSLAGER with Mr. KEIFER, until April 26. 

. THOMPSON with Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, until April 21. 
. GEORGE D. Wise with Mr. LIBBEY, until April 24. 

. JONES, of Arkansas, with Mr. RUSSELL, until April 29. 

. TUCKER with Mr. REED, until April 22. 

. GREEN with Mr. Hooper, until May 4. 

The SPEAKER. Upon this question the yeas are 92, the nays 36. 
No quorum having voted, the bill has not passed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose that unless the point is made that no 
quorum voted—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that when the fact appears upon 
the record by the call of the yeas and nays that no quorum has voted, 
the bill would not be passed. Under the rules of the House a quorum 
is required to transact business. 


JAMES STACK. 
Mr. MORRISON, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 


6665) for the relief of James Stack, late a private of Company F, One 
hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteers ; which was redd 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. MCMILLIN, 
will preside as Speaker pro tempore at the sessionof this evening. The 
hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, in pursuance of the order of the House 
heretofore made, the Chair declares the House in recess until half past 
7 o'clock this evening. 


* EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House at half past 7 o'clock p. m. 
resumed its session, Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order under 
which the House meets this evening. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That until the further order of this House, on each Friday the House 
will take a recess at 5 o'clock until 7.30 p. m.,at which evening ions bills on 
the Private Calendar reported from the Committee on Pensions and the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions shall be considered. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, in accordance with the 
order just read, 

The motion was.agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, there are some bills which, by agree- 
ment, have been laid aside informally; and I ask that the House take 
up House bill 2702, on page 28 of the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the House will resume 
the consideration of the bill indicated by the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ELLIDA I. MIDDLETON. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2702) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Ellida I. Middleton, widow of the late Rear-Ad- 
miral Edward Middleton, United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name Ellida I. Middleton, widow of the late Rear-Ad- 
miral ward Middleton, United States Navy, and to pay her, from and after 
the passage of this act, the sum of $50 per month, 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I introduced this bill after exami- 

nation and with a full knowledge of the circumstances of the case. 
Having, unfortunately, been absent from the House last Friday night, 
I feel it incumbent on me to return my thanks to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HEWITT], the honorable gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Matson], the honorable gentleman from California 
[Mr. Rosecrans], the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Brown], and the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROWELL], 
for their able advocacy of this bill. I do not know that I can now add 
anything to what was so well said by those gentlemen, but I feel I 
ought not to omit on the part of this widow as well as on my own part 
a proper acknowledgment of the support so ably given by them in this 
case. 
This is perhaps one of the most meritorious cases of this class that I 
have ever known; and I hope that the bill will be passed. I think Iam 
authorized to say that if the gentleman who opposed it on last Friday 
night had then known fully, as I have stated to him since, the circum- 
stances of the case, he would not have opposed it. I believe that if 
now present he would not oppose it. I hope, therefore, that the bill 
will be laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 

CLARISSA T. MAIES, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5464) 
granting a pension to Clarissa T. Maies. 
The bill was read, as follows : 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Clarissa T. Maies, widow of William 
H. Maies, late a lieutenant in the United States Navy. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred a communication 
from the Commissioner of Pensions in relation to the claim of Clarissa T. Maies, 
widow of William H. Maies, late lieutenant in the United States Navy, respect- 
fully submit the same to the House, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1354. 

Sr: Under the provisions of the Joas resolution of Congress approved May 
29, 1830, I have the honor to transmit herewith the papers in the case of Clarissa 
T. Maies, widow of William H. Majes, late lieutenant United States Nayy, ap- 
plication 3265, to consider the propriety of placing her name upon the peusion- 
roll by special act of Congress, for the reason that her claim is deserving and 
meritorious, but can not be allowed under the general law. 

Itappears that this officer entered the service August 6, 1861, and was discharged 
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Jesoo April 23, 1867,and resigned July 16, 1868. 


May 15, 1866; that he was 
He had an excellent record during his service, and was under treatment in 
, 1863, for dyspepsia, in May, 1863, for diarrhea, and in April, 1864, for con- 
stipation. Soon after his discharge, in 1866, he had an attack of kidney disease, 
which is shown, from the evidence adduced by a special examiner, to have been 
ca by exposure in the service. There is no disability shown in the second 
service up to the time of resignation, July 16, 1868, when the officer entered the 
Japanese merchant service, in which service he continued up to within a short 
time of his death, on February 14, 1881, from Bright's disease of the kidneys. 
The applicant is unable to furnish i evidence to establish the connection 
-of the fatal disease with the service, hence the office has rejected the claim, but 
from un examination of the evidence now on file it is more than probable that 
the disease which caused the officer's death had its origin in the service, and I 
therefore consider the claim a proper one for equitable relief,and inviting your 
attention to the papers, I submit the same to your consideration with my rec- 
ommendation that the applicant be pensioned by specia! act, &c, 


Vv pectfully, 
oe z W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
Hon. ©. C. MATSON, 


Chairman Committee on Invalid Pensions, House of Representatives. 


Your committee have considered the recommendation of the Comunissioner, 
and after a careful examination of the evidence in the case, and for the reasons 
herein stated, recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 
CAROLINE M. M'DOUGAL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 79) 
nting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow of Rear-Admiral 
Bavid 5. McDougal. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Caroline M. McDougal, widow of 
Rear-Admiral David 8. McDougal, Jate of the United States Navy, and pay her a 
pension of $0 per month from and after the passage of this act. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 79, have con- 
sidered the same, and respectfully report: 

That the merits of this case were fully presented to the House by Mr, STEELE, 
from the Committee on Pensions of the Forty-seventh Congress, and your com- 
mittee, after careful examination, adopt said report and recommend the pas- 

è of the bill upon the following statement of facts: 

r-Admiral McDougal entered the Navy in 1828, and passed successively 
through all the grades to that of commodore on the active-list, in which latter 
grade he was honorably retired on attaining the age of 62. During his forty- 
three years of active service he filled with credit all the positions to which a 
naval officer isever assigned in the grades through which he passed, and whether 
as a subordinate officer, as commander of a vessel, of a naval station, or of a 
squadron, left an unblemished record. -~ 

In 1863, while in command of the Wyoming, on the Asiatic’ station, he was or- 
dered to avenge an insult to our flag offered by the Prince of Negato, who had 
rebelled against the liberal policy of the Tycoon toward western nations, and 
had fired upon vessels bearing our Commander McDougal's vessel, carry- 
ing but six guns,and with a crew of about one hundred and sixty men, had to 
encounter a hostile force consisting of six shore batteries masked on command- 
ing heights, and mounting three guns each, a steamer of two, a bark of six, and 
a brig of eight guns, making in all thirty-four guns, arawas Sar by y-two pounders, 
and worked and supported by a force of 1,100 men, The battle had to be fought 
in a narrow strait, full of groger from sunken rocks and rapid currents which 
his enemy was perfectly familiar with, but of which Commander McDougal had 
no chart. Yet, notwithstanding the appalling dangers of the situation—a vom- 
bined land and sea force aggregating seven times as many men, and workin 
nearly six times as many guus as he bad, and with the certainty of torture an 
death if captured, he engaged and destroyed his enemy, achieving a victory 
which, if ever equaled in our country’s history, has not been excelled. 

From 1869 to 1571, the day of his honorable retirement from active service, he 
commasded the South Pacific squadron. Of his forty-three years on the active- 
list thirteen were spent on shore duty and twenty-four at sea, a greater propor- 
tion of arduous duty than has been performed by any officer senior to him in 
the service, withasingle exception. During his life he never received any recog- 
nitiun for his services except a routine promotion on the retired list, which car- 
ried with it none of the emoluments of the grade. Mrs. McDougal is much in 
need. Congress has on many occasions made precedents. Not to go further 
back than 1876, the following instances are cited in which this has been done: In 
1876, to the widow of Commodore Elliott; in 1877, to the widows of Admirals 
Bell and Winslow; in 1878, to the widow of Adiniral Wilkes; in 1879. of Com- 
modores Frailey, Gallagher, and McKeevér, and of Admiral Stringham; in 
1880, of Admiral Davis; iu 188l, of Admiral Paulding and Commodores McUauley 
and Guest; and finally, last winter and summer, to the widows of Admirals 
Goldsborough, Hoff, Reynolds, Lardner, Spotts, and Rodgers, and Commodore 
w 


ood. 

David McDougal was appointed a midshipman in the Navy July 1,1828; August 
20, 1828, ordered to the naval school at New York; May 16, 1829, detached and 
ordered to the New York station; April 21, 1839, detached ‘and ordered to the 
Boston; December 15, 1832, warranted as a midshipman; October 4, 1533, per- 
mitted to attend the naval school at Brooklyn; May 14, IS, ordered to exami- 
nation preliminary to promotion ; June 14,1834, promoted to midshipman ; 
March 11, 1535, ordered to the receiving-ship at New York ; July 1, 1836, orde: 
to the sloop Natchez; February 16, 183, detached and granted leave; March 16, 
1839, ordered to the receiving-ship at New York; September 14; 1839, detached 
and granted leave of absence; December 14, 1339, ordered to the Consort; Octo- 
ber 12, 1840, detached from the Consort and will remain on duty with Lieutenant 
Glynn, working on charts; February 19, ISH, detached from duty on charts; 
February 2, 15iL, promoted to lieutenant; May 19, 1541, ordered to the Fulton; 
December 6, IHI, detached and ordered to the Falmouth; March 21, 1841, de- 
tached on account of ill health; July 18, 1843, ordered to the Falmouth; January 
27, ISH, detached and granted leave of .bsence; June 29, ISH, ordered to the 
Michigan; January 16, 1847, detached and ordered to the Mississippi; war with 
Mexico, at capture of Vera Cruz; June 11, 1847, detached from the home squad- 
ron and granted leave of absence; February 20, 1848, ordered to the St, Mary's; 
March 8, 1548, transferred to the Bainbridge; July 6, 1850, detached and granted 
leave of absence; June 18, 1551, ordered to the Michigan; March 2, 1554, de- 
tached and ordered to command the store-ship at San Francisco, Cal.; April 10, 
1351, assumed command of the Warren; served on the Johu Hancock from 
February to August, 1856; January 24, 1557, promoted to commander; October 
26, 1857, detached from the command of Warren and ordered to the navy-yard, 
Mare Island, California; May 11, 1861, detached and ordered to New York; May 
27, 1861, ordered to command the Wyoming—while in command of this vessel en- 
-gaged six batteries and three vessels of war at Simonuseki, Japan, on the 16th 
of July, 1863, sinking a brig and exploding the boilers of a steamer, with a loss 
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of eleven killed and wounded aboard of the Wyoming; March 2. 1864, promoted 
to captain; July 20, 1864, detached from command of the Wyoming and placed 
on waiting orders: October 17, 1864, took temporary command of the navy-yard, 
Mare Island, California; August 11, 1866, detached and placed on waiting orders; 
April 24, 1867, ordered to command the Pensacola; July 17, 1867, detached and 

laced on waiting orders; December 2, 1867, ordered to command the Pow- 
bask ; June 12, 1869, promoted to commodore ; December 23, 1869, detached from 
command of the Powhatan and ordered to command the South Pacific squad- 
ron; September 27, 1871, placed on the retired-list; February 28, 1872, detached 
from command of the South Pacific squadron and placed on waiting orders ; 
July SN, commissioned as rear-admiral on the retired-list from the 24th Au- 
gust, 1873. . 

He died at San Francisco, Cal., on the 7th of August, 1882. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 
ISAAC REED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4014) 
for the relief of Isaac Reed. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the Bing wage 
regulations, and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Isaac - latea 
private in Company F, Twenty-sixth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and now a 
resident of the town of Cannelton and County of Perry, in the State of Indiana. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4014) 
granting a pension to Isaac Reed, would respectfully report: 

That Isane Reed enlisted and was mustered in as Mal chee in Company F, 
ee Indiana Volunteers, on the 30th day of August, 1861, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

That he served Apren J in the service of the United States from the date of 
his muster until the month of July, 1863, when he became ruptured in the per- 
formance of detail duty in building earth works in the siege of Vicksburg. 

That since that date and until mustered out of the service he was in the hos- 
pital service and transferred to the invalid corps, and has been a sick and dis- 
abled man ever since. 

That on the 3d day of February, 1865, he stated in his application for pension 
that hernia existed prior to his enlistment, not larger, however, than the size of 
a pea. In a subsequent affidavit he states that he did not understand the 
medical term used by the examining surgeon. and had misstated the case of his 
disability, and but for which he would have been sioned years ago. 

That prior to his eulistment in the service of the United States he was a strong 
and able-bodied man, following his occupation as a coal-miner. That since his 
discharge he is so disabled as to prevent him from mining or performing any 
other kind of manual labor. 

The above statements are substantiated by the affidavits of J, A. Burkett, late 
captain of Company F aforesaid, and acknowled;: before the clerk of the court 
of Perry County, Indiana; also by Dr. Thomas R. Austin, examining surgeon, 
and a large number of equally creditable witnesses. 

In his letter rejecting the claim the Commissioner of Pensions writes under 
date of May, 1852, as follows: 

“Although this case can not apparently be admitted under existing law, it is 
believed to be meritorious, and therefore been this day referred to the House 
Committee on Pensions for their consideration.” 

The claimant, by reason of his total disability, is in destitute circumstances, and 
the committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 
MARIA L. LEE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1752) 
for the relief of Maria L. Lee. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Maria L. 
widow of Abel H. Lee, who was a scout in the Army of the Potomac during the 
war of the rebellion, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws of the United States. 


The report was read,,as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1752) granting a pension to Maria L. Lee, having duly considered the evidence 
in the case, beg leave to submit the following ake ag be 

The said Maria L. Lee is the widow of Abel H. Lee, who was a scout in the 
Army of the Potomac duriug the late war. The duties he performed consisted 
of ascertaining the forces ‘and positions of the enemy and the discoveries of 
points on the Potomac for the landing of troops, and the discovery of points 
where mails of the enemy could be found and captured. 

During the war the said Lee was captured by the enemy and remained dur- 
ing sixteen months a prisoner in their hands, and was in Libby and other 
prisons of the enemy until exchanged; at which time his health was brok 
the seeds of disease having been planted in hissystem during his prison tife, 
from which he died soon after his return home. 

The evidence shows that in his capasity of scout he rendered efficient service; 
was commended by General Mansfield for said service, and by General Mans- 
field recommended for employmeut to the Navy Department. 

The proof shows that Lee was a sound pian when he became a scout,and 
there is medical evidence in er ny Ses that his death was occasioned by dis- 
Syo contracted in the service of the Government in the semi-military capacity 
of scout, 

The committee are of opinion that Mrs. Lee is in equity entitled to pension, 
and recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 
CATHARINE BULLARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
granting a pension to Catharine Bullard. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the of this act the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authori and directed to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Catharine Bullard, widow of Dr, Talbott Bullard, deceased, 
an acting volunteer surgeon, and to pay her a pension at the same rate as the 
widows of surgeons of volunteers are now paid; the same to begin from and 
after the date of his death, to wit, June 16, 1863, 


(H. R. 406) 
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The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 406) 
nting a pension to Catharine Bullard, having duly considered the evidence 
the case, submit the following report: 

Mrs. Catharine Bullard is the widow of Dr. Talbott Bullard, who, at the com- 
mencement of the war of the rebellion, was in lucrative practice as a physician 
and surgeon, at Indianapolis, Ind. At that time the Government was in urgent 
need of surgeons to care for the sick and wounded Federal soldiers in hospitals 
ut Indianapolis, and the sick and wounded confederate soldiers held at that place 
as prisoners of war. In pursuance ofthe em early inaugurated by Governor 
Morton, of Indiana, to relieve the wants of Indiana soldiers in all departments 
of the Federal Army, and the confederate soldiers who by the vicissitudes of 
war were held as prisoners at Indianapolis, Dr. Bullard was placed in charge of 
Center Hospital, where the sick and wounded confederate soldiers were taken 
for medical and surgical treatment. 3 ~ 

Soon after this, in 1862, Dr. Bullard, in connection with Dr. Parvin, went to 
Richmond, Ky., immediately after the battle at that place, and under a “ flag of 
truce” proceeded within the enemy’s lines to minister to the necessities of Fed- 
eral soldiers wounded and made prisoners in that battle. 

In October of the same year, Dr. Bullard visited the camps and hospitals of 
the a of the Potomac, at the front, for the purpose of caring for the sick and 
wounded. 

Again, in Deoenibet, 1862, for a like purpose, Dr. Bullard visited the Army ofthe 
Cumberland. 

His last trip to the front was made in May, 1863, tothe Army of the Tennessee, 
in front of Vicksburg, then commanded by General Grant. The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, in his report, published in 1869, (Vol. I, page 352), says of this trip: 

“The third mission was on the Courier, under charge of Dr. Talbott Bullard 
and General A. Stone, with five hundred packages of stores, several nurses and 
surgeons. A large number of sick and wounded men were brought back. But 

“the expedition is said by Dr. Hanneman to have been most unfortunate to those 
engaged in it, for four surgeons died during the trip, or soon after their return, 
among them the ever-to-be lamented Dr. Bullard. He was a man of warm tem- 
perament, and when duty called him never thought of self. His was a most 
valuable life to be sacrificed to this accursed rebellion.” 

This service was rendered at the s; instance and written request of Gov- 
ernor Morton, and Sec or not entirely under Federal supervision, was a part of 
the nd system of relief of sick and wounded soldiers, inaugurated in most of 

the States, which everywhere received the hearty approval of the General Gov- 

ernment, as an important and necessary auxiliary in ameliorating the suffering 
of sick and wounded soldiers during the late war. 

On page 331, volume 1, of the Soldiers of Indiana in the War for the Union, a 
work published'in 1866, will be found the following tribute to Dr. Bullard: 

“Dr. Bullard, one of the oldest and most prominent physicians in the town, 
was placed in charge of the new rebel hospital. He was an enthusiastic Union 
man, but no more tender heart than his ever beat,and he did not rward 
toil more devotedly for loyal sufferers—although he died a victim to his exer- 
tion—than he did for the prisoners during the whole time a rebel hospital was 
under his care.” 

Dr. Bullard was in usual health when he left Evansville, Ind., on the steamer 
Courier, in command of General Stone, with fifty-four surgeons and assistants, 
on his last trip to the front, and reached General Grant’s army in front of Vicks- 
burg June 1,1863. While with the Army in front of Vicksburg engaged in carin; 
for the sick and wounded Union soldiers, as a result of his incessant labors an 
exposure in the extremely unhealthy region of Vicksburg and the Yazoo Bayou, 
he fell a victim to dysentery, and it Bos tars necessary to send him home, where 
2e png Ba bi 16, 1863, two days after hisarrival, from dysentery and hemorrhage 
of the bowels, 

Dr. Bullard was constantly in the public service from the commencement of 
the war until his death, to the entire abandonment of his private practice. For 
this service he received no compensation from the Government. 

The valuable services rendered the Government by Dr. Bullard is attested by 
General James A. Ekin, Quartermaster-General United States Army, in a letter 
to Senator Harrison, in which he says: 

“ The value of Dr. Bullard’s services can not, in my judgment, be overestimated, 
and I regard his death as resulting in consequence of his exposure to the dangers 
and parciipior the camp while ministering to the wants and necessities of our 
wounded soldiers, He made many sacrifices in order to contribute to the com- 
fort of those who entered the public service to maintain the integrity of the 


Government. Haying been stationed at Indianapolis during those perilous 
times, Dr, Bullard’s services and sacrifices were well known to me. He wasa 
true man and a true patriot.” 


The affidavits of Dr. W. Clinton Thompson, William B. Fletcher, and John M. 
Kitchen, all of Indianapolis, state that Dr. Bullard was a prominent physician 
with a large practice, and that his death was due to exposure and the nature of 
his service at Vicksburg. 

The Hon. W. W. Dudiey, Commissioner of Pensions, in a letter to the chair- 
man of this committee, inclosing a copy of the bill for the relief of Mrs. Bullard, 
under date of February 8, 1854, says: 

“The bill inclosed represents a case which appeals strongly to the equitable 
power of Con , as the death from exposure is, I think, made clear.’ 

The faithful care and attention given confederate prisoners in Center Hos- 
pital Pe mente ay of which he was given full céntrol, is shown by a testi- 
monial from the men thus confined, in which they say, under date of April 10, 

“ We have seen that, while any are eo yh eh and place, you seem only 
to aapa the power to do good and a place in the hearts of your fellow-men. 
Could anything compensate for the loss of liberty, could anything beguile usin 
our capacity, it would be the brotherly kindness and tender solicitude which 
you constantly manifest in our behalf,” 

The high social and professional standing of Dr. Bullard is fully shown by the 
letters of Governor Morton and other citizens of the highest repute in Indiana. 

Mrs. Bullard has never remarried, and has no near relatives on whom to rely 
for support, except a son living in Montana Territory, who is a physician, 30 
years of age, whose practice is barely sufficient to support his own family. Two 
years ago she lost by death a son, who was her only means of Seg and has 
no property except her home and a little real estate adjoining it, all of which is 
aoa b Fig to such an extent as to leave her little revenue from it. She is com- 

lled to rely upon her own exertions as a teacher for a living, but being now 

years of age she can not reasonably expect a continuance of this her only 
means of ee 

In view of the facts fully shown in this case, that Dr. Bullard rendered valuable 
service to the Government, losing his life as a result of this service, though 
never in its employ, your committee recommend the of the bill with 
“ following amendment: Strike out all after the aren “paid ™ in the eighth 

ne. 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions to 
strike out at the end of the bill the words ‘‘ the same to begin from and 
after the date of his death, to wit, June 16, 1863,’’ was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported favorably to the House. 


KATE AMANN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 320) 
granting a pension to Kate Amann. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roil, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Kate Amann, widow of Philip 
ae: late a private in Company D, Seventy-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 

olunteers. 


The report was read, as follows: - 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
“k puntig Äx pension to Kate Amann, having considered the evidence, beg 

eave tore : 

That Kate. Amann is the widow of Philip Amann, who was a private in Com- 
pany D, Seventy-fifth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, and who was dis- 
charged from the service i ag Sar 1863, on account of two gunshot wounds 
received at the second Bull Run battle, August 30, 1862, one ball having passed 
through the right leg, the other os theright foot. That he was pensioned 
on account of said wounds, to date from the time of his discharge, and con- 
tinued to receive a pension until the time of his death, November 15, 1880, 
which occurred in the following manner: The evidence shows the fact that 
while engaged with others working in a stone-yard the derrick used by them 
for moving and hoisting stone fell on the said Amann, crushing him to death. 
This accident occurred through no fault nor by any negligence on the part of 
the said Amann. And in the yar of your committee, had it not been for bis 
disabled condition caused by his wounds, he would have been enabled to esca 
the injury which resulted in hisdeath; that those who were engaged with him 
at the time of his death, and who were ex tothe See oes eana Cegres 
as the said Amann was, did escape death by reason of the fact that they pos- 
sessed the full use of their limbs. Your committee further find that the said 
Amann was a soberand industrious man, of good moral character. 

That the claimant, Kate Amann, is in reduced circumstances, supporting her- 
selfand family by washingand such other hard laboras she can get to do. 

In consideration of all the facts the committee recommend the passage of the 
accompanying bill. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like to know the evidence 
upon which the committee based the conclusion that this man would 
not have been killed in the accident described in the report if he had 
not been disabled by his wounds. It seems to me that his wounds can 
only be regarded as having a very remote connection with his death. 

Mr. MATSON. Of course the injuries received by this soldier in the: 
military service did not directly occasion his death; but the committee 
was thoroughly satisfied that they contributed to this result to such an 
extent as to justify the grantingofa pension. As stated in the report, 
the evidence of those who were with this man at the time of the acci- 
dent, and who were quite as much exposed to peril, is that while they 
were able to escape he could not do so by reason of his wounds. In 
their judgment (and we feel no doubt that the conclusion is a correct 
one) this man would not have lost his life by reason of this accident but. 
for the fact that his right leg was disabled by two gunshot wounds. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not true that- 
the Pension Department sometimes grants ions in cases of persons 
who have lost their lives from accidents by reason of the fact that they 
were unable, in consequence of sickness or wounds, to take care of 
themselves? 

Mr. MATSON. I think the rule of law is administered very rigidly, 
and that the disease should have produced death before the pension is 
granted. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in the caseof three men, 
able-bodied, in equal good. health, engaged on the same work, and 
equally exposed, one is sometimes killed in case of accident and the 
other two escape uninjured. It very frequently occurs, It is a very 
difficult matter to show; in fact you cannot show anything more in 
this case than a mere presumption. You cannot prove it to be a fact, 
and itis utterly impossible to establish by evidence that this man 
would have escaped if he had been perfectly sound. 

Now, I do not propose to opfiose this bill; but I simply rose to call 
attention to the fact that thisisanotherstretch of your pension lawsand 
a considerable one. 

It is not a case where a man could recover in a court of law upon that 
kind of evidence; that is one thing certain, Ifsuch a question was pre- 
sented in a court for damages and the evidence was no stronger to prove 
the case than the remote cause assigned here of this man’s death, it 
strikes me that there is no court in this country where you would be 
likely to recover. If it was an endeavor to prove to a court that his- 
death would have resulted from the wounds, he would hardly be able 
to recover if this was the only testimony submitted. And yet upon 
just such testimony we are expected to pass these bills. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this House 
ought not to sit here in the consideration of claims for pensions and 
surround itself with all the rigid formalities of a court of law, but that 
in their consideration we should act moreas a court of equity and judge 
from that standpoint in granting pensions. 

Here is the case of a man who was badly wounded and who was con- 
nected with other men in the full possession of all their muscular 
powers in the performance of a certain duty. Those who were not 
wounded were able to take care of themselves when the accident oc- 
curred, and though there were several engaged at the same time this- 
man was killed all but he escaped. 

It is a fair conclusion, therefore, that this man, if he had been able- 
bodied, would also have been saved. Now, if that is the fact, his death is- 
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attributable to the wounds received in the service, and it seems to me 
we should at least give the doubt in favor of the party applying for the 
pension. If there is any doubt upon the subject it should be resolved 
in favor of the individual who is to be the recipient. We should not 
judge these cases, as 1 have said, upon strict rules of law, as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama bas indicated. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Of course if they were judged by the 
strict rules of law there would be no necessity for.this application in 
behalf of his widow. But all I desired to do was't6 call the attention 
of this House to the fact that you are extending your pension laws. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. That is what we came here for. 

I move that the bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with 
thé recommendation that it do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ALEXANDER SAINT BERNARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4790) 
granting a pension to Alexander Saint Bernard. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Alexander Saint Bernard, late pilot 
or the steamer Michigan, United States Navy, and pay him a pension, from and 
after the passage of this act. 


The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4790) 
granting a pension to Alexander Saint Bernard, report: 

Alexander Suint Bernard, of Saint Clair, Mich., now 75 years of age, was ap- 
pointed pilot on the steamer Michigan, United States Navy, in October, 184, and 
served as such until July 4, 1868, when he was mustered out by reason of the ship 
going out of commission, The steamer Michigan during said time cruised on 
Jakes Erie, Saint Clair, Huron, Michigan, Superior, and the navigable waters 
connecting the same, Alexander Saint Bernard during that period, embrac’ 
nearly twenty-four years’ consecutive service, necessarily suffered many bard- 
ships, privations, and exposures to storms incident to the performance of his 
duty as pilot, which have finally culminated in a general impairment of his 
health, rendering him incapable of earning his livelihood by any avocation open 
tohim. It is shown that during his whole period of service he was always will- 
ing, faithful, and reliable. Charles Green, first lieutenant, says: 

= | haveever found you cautious, prudent, and intelligent, as well as ready and 
willing in the discharge of all the duties imposed on you, whether as pilot or 
otherwise, and in your correct moral deportment and strict integrity you have 
my bigh esteem.” 

is commander, Joseph Lanman, says: 

“ He has ut all times merited and received the entire approbation of the com- 
mander of the Michigan.” 

J. R. McKinley, afterward commander, says: 

“ Being fully aware of your superior qualiticationsin the capacity you haveso 
long and faithfully served the Government, I would gladly aid you.” 

lt appears that during the war of the rebellion, whi Estill attach ed to the ship, 
he was detailed on recruiting service for the United States Navy, both at Chi- 
cago and Detroit, and was successful in enlisting recruits for the naval service. 

In relation to his present disability and the incurrence thereof, Dr. A. L. Pad- 
field testities as follows: 

“Tam a practicing physician and surgeon, residing in the city of Saint Clair; 
have known Alexander Saint Bernard for twenty years; have been his family 
physician for the past sixteen years, since his return from the Government serv- 
ice; have known him to be unable to perform but little of manual labor, owing 
principally to the weakness of the muscles of the upper extremities on the right 
side and the lower extremities on the left side of the body, and has evident in- 
creasing symptoms of paralysis in the upper t extremity, as, in my opinion, 
was produced by exposure and fatigue in the Government service while under 
duty on the steamer Michi, x 
In view of the long. faithful, and satisfactory service during the best part of his 
life, and in view of his present age, poverty, and paralytic state, resulting from 
said service, your committee recommend the passage of the bill with this amend- 
ment: Add at the end of the bill the words “ at the rate of $15 per month.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was to. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1502) 
granting a pension to William Robinson. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the persion-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Wiliam Robinson, late a scout in the 
United States Army, 


The report is as follows: 
~The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 1502, beg 
leave to make the following report: 

This claim for pension is based on military service rendered the Government 
as a scout and guide for the United States Army in the years 1863 and 1864. 
Claimant was first employed under General Julius White, From the 5th day of 
September to the 17th day of November, 1863. He was next employed under 
General Phil. Sheridan from the 15th day of December, to the 17th day of 
January, 1864, at which latter date Col. James T, Shelley, of the Fifth Tennessee 
Infantry, assumed command of the pos at Loudon, Tenn., and claimant con- 
tinued to serve under him until the day of April, 1864. Colonel Gibson, of 
the Second Ohio Heavy Artillery, succeeded Colonel Shelley in command of 
that post, and claimant served under Colonel Gibson from the 10th day of April 
to the 12th day of June, 1864, at which date Col. M. L. Patterson, Fourth Ten- 
nessee Infantry, relieved Colonel Gibson, and claimant continued to serve in the 
same capacity under Colonel Patterson until October 28, 1864. It will thus be 
secn that he served in the capacity as scout for more than one year, and the evi- 
dence shows that he was sabja to orders and military tions and disci- 
pine the same as if he had been an enlisted man, That he strictly obeyed and 
aithfully executed orders is also clearly shown. 

And General Julius White explicitly testifies that, by virtue of authority from 
his superior officers, he employed claimant asa scout and guide, and expressly 
agreed that his pay should be that of a captain of cavalry. Still the records of 
the War and Treasury Departments show that he has been paid but the trifling 
sum of $500 for more than twelve months’ arduous and dangerous service. 
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The testimony shows that he was ized as ranking with a captain of 
cavalry, and that as such detachments and scouting forces were required to re- 
port to him and made subject to his ordersintheir movements. The testimony 
of General White, under whom he was first employed, su rted and fully cor- 
roborated by General Burnside, and that of Colonels ved Shelley. Patterson, 
and a large number of other officers, soldiers, and citizens, clearly shows that 
his services were importantand valuable to the military service and movements 
of the Federal anny 

The Secretary of War and Third Auditor of the Treasury, in reporting on his 
military service, likewise bear testimony to its efficiency and value. While 
engaged in this service he contracted sore eyes, that complaint being then epi- 
demic anong the soldiers of the command under which he was renderingserv- 
ice, from which he afterward became totally blind, and has remained in that 
condition ever since, without the remotest possibility or faintest hope of recov- 
ery of any degree of eyesight. He isstark blind, and the eyeballs gradually 
wasting away. In his memorial to Congress, asking to be p! on the pen- 
sion-roll, among other things he says: 

“That in the latter of July, 1861, and while serving in the capacity of scout 
under Lieut. Col. M. L. Patterson, of the Fourth Tennessee Infantry, command- 
ing United States forces at Loudon, Tenn., your petitioner contracted sore eyes, 
which disease was at that time prevalent among the soldiers of that milita: 

and vicinity, and that he received treatment for said disease from Dr. A. W. 
regory,a civil physician residing in that locality. That in the latter part of 
September, or first of October, 1864, he was sent by the said Colonel Patterson 
on a very hazardous e ition to the southern part of Monroe County, Ten- 
nessee, and within the linesof the enemy,and while on that service was obli 
to swim his horse across Little Tennessee River twice during one day,and that 
in so doing his person got very wet, which resulted in his contracting a bad cold, 
which, settling in his eyes, greatly aggravated the aforesaid disease of his eyes, 
which continued to grow worse up to the date of his quitting the service. That 
after the termination of his service as a scout your petitioner suffered continu- 
ously from said disease until the l0th day of August, 1866, when he suddenly 
experienced a severe pain in his eyesand became totally blind, which condition 
has continued up to the present time; and during said period of blindness he 
has not only been unable to perform any manual labor whatever, but his con- 
dition has required the constant aid and attendance of other persons,” 

These facts, as thus stated in his memorial, are all fully sustained by Drs. 
Gregory, Blair, and Harrison, so far as his disease of the eyes and the results 
therefrom are concerned, all of whom are reputable gentlemen and physicians 
of high standing. Dr. Gregory first treated him, and corroborates claimant's 
own statements in his memorial. Drs. Blair and Harrison also treated him and 
verify his own and Dr. G ry’s statements. Col. M. L. Patterson, under 
whose orders he was acting when attacked with sore eyes, and when he was 
compelled to swim the river on his horse and thus caught cold, corroborates and 
sustains his statements thoroughly. And his service, disease, and present con- 
dition are proven by many other witnesses, among whom are Col. R. K. Byrd, 
James T. Shelly, and other officers of the Army at the time, known to be good 
citizens and of high character. 

In the opinion of your committee, claimant is as much entitled toa pensionas 
if he had been regularly enlisted, enrolled, and mustered as a soldier. This 
committee can see no propriety in showing a distinction, based on the formali- 
ties of entering the military service, as between enlisted men and scouts. The 
latter service was concededly the most perilous of any. 

We think pensions should be granted in meritorious cases, whether the claim- 
ant was an enl man, mustered into military service, or a civilian em- 
ployed by the proper authority to perform military service. 

The basis of the pension should be the military service and disability incurred 
while in the i gnc’ of duty in that service. this case the f is plenary 
and absolutely conclusive as to every necessary fact, as well as that the claim- 
ant is now old and in pi ng financial circumstances. In consideration of the 
premises, your committee report back the bill and unanimously recommend its 
passage. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the evidence of these 
physicians, although relied on to prove the claim, is not set forth in 
this report of the committee. The conclusion at which the writer of 
the report has arrived is given, but upon what proof that conclusion is 
reached is not stated. What the physicians have testified in reference 
to this case is not given. Now, we could better determine whether or 
not the blindness of which this man is now suffering was caused from 
his service as a scout if we had the testimony of the physicians before 
us instead of the mere conclusions attained by the writer of the report. 

I know enough about the proceedings in committees of this House to 
know that as a rule it is not possible tor the whole committee, nor is it 
expected, that they would beable to look into the evidence. The cases 
are usually assigned to members, and the committee is necessarily com- 
pelled to take the opinion of the writer of the report as to the questions 
involved. In a report, however, where we are to rely upon the evidence 
of the physicians or others, that testimony, or its substance at least, 
ought to be set forth in the report. Certainly that evidence, or at least 
a portion of it, that part which bears upon the case, ought to be set out 
so that the House may judge as well as the man who writes the report 
as to whether or not the evidence sustains the conclusions. If there is 
any gentleman here who knows the facts as to how this evidence was 
gotten up, in what shape it came up, and how it was done, I take it it 
would be a much more satisfactory thing for the House to have it stated. 
This case I believe has never been before the Commissioner of Pensions. 

It is a case which has come directly to Congress, and we all know 
how easy it is to get up er parte affidavits to prove almost anything. 
If this man’s blindness has been caused by his services as a scout he 
ought to be placed upon the pension-roll, and I say that it is the duty 
of Congress to put him there; but we ought to besatisfied before we do 
it in reference to the facts, for, sir, if he is put there on the pension-roll 
he will draw $72 a month. The highest pension is given to those who 
are totally blind, and it amounts to $72 a month. If we put this man 
there he will draw that rate of pension; but before doing so we ought 
to know what his physicians have testified; and so far as I have heard 
the report we have not had that testimony laid before us. 

Mr. MATSON. Since the gentleman from Alabama, as the chair- 


man of the Committee on Pensions, wields so free a lance of criticism 
against the reports of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, I am sure he 
will not find fault with me if I refer to the fact that his committee came 
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into this House within the last two weeks witha report only two lines 
long stating the committee recommended the passage of the accompany- 
ing bill. . That was all there was in the report. 

Now, I think the report in the pending case is ample and sufficient. 
It would be impossible for a committee to write out in a report all the 
testimony of witnesses in hae verba, and if they were to do so I think the 
House would become weary of listening toits reading in detail. Ihave 
every confidence in the statement made here, although I am free to say 
I did not see these papers. The facts are stated as proved. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Not facts but conclusions are stated. 

Mr. MATSON. The conclusions are stated there in accordance with 
the facts which were submitted to the committee. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, the criticisms of the gentleman on this report are not 
well taken. I am disposed to be friendly about these things, but I do 
not think criticisms ought to go too far. When the report pretty well 
exhausts the subject I think the House ought to be satisfied. That is 
my opinion about it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Of course I did not intend in any re- 
marks I made to cast any reflection on the honorable gentleman or on 
any member of his committee, and if what I have said can be construed 
as doing so I will withdraw it. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the Honse with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SARAH MINER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1077) 
granting a pension to Sarah Miner, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah Miner, widow of Stephen B. 
cote formerly a master's mate on the United States Coast-Survey steamer 

xen, 


The report was read, as follows: 
Mr. BAGLEy, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the following 


report: 

Stephen B. Miner, husband of the petitioner, Sarah E. Miner, became con- 
nected with the United States Coast Survey some time during the year 1555, and 
while acting as executive oflicer of the steamer Hetzel the boiler exploded, and, 
being over it, he inhaled steam to that extent that it resulted in severe asthma. 
the accident causing the death of others, Commander Thomas S. Phelps, under 
whose command he served, states that he was informed that Mr. Miner's disease 
originated in the manner described, and he believes it was greatly aggravated 

is duties in the Coast Survey and naval service, and the progress of said 
da is shown as conclusive of the correctness of the statement. 

The affidavit of James C. Abrams, an old acquaintance of Miner's, details the 
cause of the origin of the disease in the service, and his view is confirmed by 
the testimony of several physicians who treated him. Mr, Abrams’s aflidavit 
states that Miner was blown several feet into the air and came down in the 
débris, the deck and pilot-house being completely destroyed. 

At the breaking out of the war Miner was first executive officer of the United 
States steamer Vixen, under the command of Lieut. Commander T. 8. Phelps, 
of the United States Navy. The vessel was ordered to Throgg’s Neck to guard 
the port of New York against contraband vessels passing in and outof the port. 
The captain was ordered to Washington soon after, and was absent several 
months, leaving Mr. Miner in command. The duty was arduous and required 
vigilant attention night and day, hailing and boarding vessels in all kinds 
of weather. The season was stormy, cold, and wet, The hardship brought 
on asthma in a severe form and a pulmonary attack from which no relief could 
be obtained. The ship was ordered to the coast of Virginia, and was kept 
in active service on the coast and rivers of Virginia, where the greatest vigi- 
lance was required to protect the people from depredations from the confed- 
erates, who were very active, They captured some $30,000 worth of property 
and repelled several attacks of the enemy's armed vessels, and received the 
thanks of the Secretary of the Navy for driving off the armed vessels Curlew 
and Winslow and for gallant and meritorious conduct. 

The record of the service shows great activity on the part of Mr. Miner and 
his vessel on the York and James Rivers during the campaign of McClellan on 
the Peninsula. They were constantly intercepting boats and vessels and shell- 
ing troops on shore and receiving their fire in return. They succeeded in de- 
stroying much property and in capturing many prizes, and the service rendered 
is shown to have been most daring and effective, and exceedingly arduous, 

Notwithstanding Mr. Miner's disabled condition, he remained true to his trust 
and bravely in the service until he resigned, in 1865. Ample testimony is given 
to show the existence of the disease while in the service, and that its progress 
was continuous until his death, which occurred in July, 1867. The evidence of 
ARAINA physicians and friends is given to substantiate tiie facts stated. 

Dr. I. T. Dana, of Portland, Me., testifies that Miner first came under his ob- 
servation and care November, 1863, treating him about seven months; that he 
was suffering from chronic bronchitis and asthma, with marked consumptive 
tendency; saw him in October, 1864, when his disease became more developed 
in the form of consumption. 

Dr. J. F. Gray, of New York, testifies that he treated him for some years be- 
fore his death for tuberculose consumption. 

Dr. Wheeler, of Hudson, N. Y., certifies that he attended him from April 27, 
1867, until his death, in July, 1867, from consumption. 

Lucius Moore and James Clark, reliable and ngtoucredoe f citizens of Hudson, 
N. Y., testify to their acquaintance with Miner prior to his resignation in 1365. 
and that when he came home he was suffering severely with the asthma and 
disease of his lungs, which terminated in death, 

The several affiants, all of whom seem to be familiar with the facts in the case, 
agree that the disability of which the claimant's husband died originated in the 
service of the United States, 

The general laws do not provide pensions for those in the Coast Survey serv- 

ice, although they may have incurred disability therein, and while under the 
direct orders of the Navy Department during the war, for the reason that they 
were not regularly enrolled, yet where actual service was rendered, encounter- 
ing dangers, hardships, and sacrifices the same as those who were enrolled, it 
seems but just that they should be equally provided for. 
he widow, who is a lady highly esteemed in the community in which she 
lives, is in straitened circumstances, and, believing that her husband's life was 
omg 2 service of his Government, appeals to it for aid, trusting it will 
not n vain. 
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The committee are of the opinion, after examining all the points in the cxse, 
that it is a suitable one for a pension, and recommend the passage of H. R. 1077. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


EMMA A. PORCH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3294) 
granting a pension to Emma A. Porch. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Emma A. Borch, 
s ooie County, Missouri, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws. 


The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 


Strike out the words “* subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: * and that she be paid at the 
rate of $20 per month.” 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. Fyan, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported as follows: 

They have had same under consideration; that the bill in substance has been 
ending in Congress for several years. A favorable report in the case was made 
n the Forty-sixth Congress, and the bill the House. 

Again in the Forty-seventh Congress the report of the Forty-sixth Congress 
was adopted, and the bill again passed the House. 

The committee now adopt the report made in the Forty-sixth and Forty-sev- 
enth Congresses, as follows: 

“This committee, to whom was referred the bill of the House No. 4877, have 
considered the same, and finding the facts correctly reported by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions in the Forty-sixth Congress, adopt said report, which shows: 

“*That the committee find that Mrs, Porch, during the war, was employed by 
the military authorities of the Federal Army as dispatch-bearer and spy ; thatin 
this capacity she was most active, and rendered important and valuable service 
to the Army in the Departmentof Missouri. The Government recognized these 
services, and Congress, by special act approved June 14, 1878, paid her a moder- 
ate compensation therefor after many years of impatient waiting. The evidence 
submitted to the committee, from her neighbors, the county officials, and her 
attending physicians mpsemcrsiee f establishes the fact that when she entered into 
the military service she was and had always been  ronemqen of a robust consti- 
tution and perfect health; that during her said military service she was much 
exposed to hunger, cold and rain; that since the war her physical strength and 
health have been greatly impaired,and have continued to decline, until a few 
years ago she was stricken with paralysis, which had partially destroyed the use 
of one side. She is now quite nigh helpless and unable to work, and is a sub- 
ject of charity, being without any property of consequence, and in constant need 
of medicine and medical treatment, 

**Vour committee think her case appeals most strongly to the Government 
which she served with such heroic spirit and forti*Je in the day of its need to 
help her now in her infirmity resultingfrom mili:ary services, No good reason 
is apparent for her exclusion from the bounty of the Government because she 
was not an enlisted soldier. Her sex prevented the enlistment, but it enabled 
her to gain access to the enemy, to pass safely by and through their lines, and 
thereby to render to the Government a service as valuable as the soldier who 
borea musket.’ ” 

It is shown by communications from worthy and responsible citizens, neigh- 
bors of the claimant, that her condition is now more helpless than heretofore. 

Your committee therefore recommend the bill be amended by striking out the 
words “subject to provisions and limitations of the pension laws,” and addin 
tosaid billthe wonda “and that she be paid at rate of twenty dollars per month, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 


The amendment was to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN D. RICKARDS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2348) 
granting a pension to John D. Rickards. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John D. Rickards, late a private in 
Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia. 


The report was read, as follows: 
Mr. F van, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the following 


report: 

Phat John D. Rickards was a soldier in Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Missouri Enrolled Militia, and that on the 23d day of August, 1862, his company 
was ordered to and did attack a camp of confederate soldiers, commanded by 
Col. Joseph Porter, and that said Rickards was shot through the body and taken 

risoner. The bullet entered at the left of the vertebra above the last false rib, 
Potween it and the true rib, passing through the serratus corticus, and was ex- 
tracted from the external oblique muscle. 

That he was wounded in action as mentioned is sworn to by Thomas Helms 
and Richard Greene, members of the same company and regiment, who knew 
the fact of their own personal knowledge, 

The same fact is established by the sworn statement of G.S. Kendrick, captain 
in the confederate army, who took said Rickards prisoner. Dr, A. M. Raines 
swears he was called upon on the 24th day of August, 1862, to dress a gunshot 
wound of the character described, and that Rickards was under bis treatment 
five or six weeks. Dr. Raines further swears that Rickards is now greatly dis- 
abled for the performance of manual labor. John D. Rickards was examined 
by D. V. Vansyckel, examining surgeon, who reports him to have received a 
wound such as before Aarin and who further reports that the ball must have 

d very near to the spleen, between it and the diaphragm, and that his in- 
tory is of third grade. 

Rickards made application for pension, but it was rejected because he was in 
the militia, and not in the United States service. Theonly way in which he can 

pensioned under existing laws is by act of Congress, and we do therefore 
recommend that the bill do pass. > 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


TEMPLE GOLDEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5070) 
granting a pension to Temple Golden.\ e 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted. &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Lye are Golden, 


Jate a private in Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment Missouri 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 


The report was read, as follows: 
Mr. FYAx, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the following 


report: 

That Temple Golden was a private in Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and that while on duty as guard on the 9th day of 
March, 1863, he was wounded by gunshot wound in the left leg, inflicted by the 
enemy. ‘This is testified to by James H. Crabtree, who was on duty at the same 
time and who saw the enemy shoot Golden, assisted in carrying him off the field, 
and saw his leg amputated. The same facts substantially are sworn to by W. 
K. Testerman. from his own personal knowledge and observation. 

Dr. Lewis Wills, of Neosho, Mo., a highly reputable physician and surgeon, 
corroborates the evidence of above-named es by swearing that in 1863—and 
he thinks in March of that year—Temple Golden was brought to town of Neosho 
by the Union ey tele a gunshot wound in left thigh, about five inches above 
the knee; that the bone was shattered into fragments in the knee-joint; the 
flesh was bruised and lacerated in a horrible manner, with dirt and Eeg ai 
sticking to it, and the upper fragment of the femur looked as if it been 
driven into the ground, The doctor amputated limb about the middle of the 


© Militia, 


thigh. 

Tier the laws as framed this applicant could not receive pension; but he 
was a soldier, wounded while on duty in the service of his Government, and 
there is no reason why he should not receive the same pension granted to United 
States soldiers wounded in like manner. 

Your committee therefore recommend passage of bill. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, we seem to be getting 
a good many of the Missouri militia on the pension-roll, and I wish to 
make one or two inquiries before we pass upon this case. I should 
like to know in what battle this man was wounded. Can any gentle- 
man on the committee tell us? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Ishould be glad to say a word in respect to 
these cases of the Missouri State militia. I was the department com- 
mander in 1864. That department was stripped in the spring of that 
year of almost all of the volunteer troops of the State, and all of the 
regular troops except one battalion. The defense of that department 
depended on this Missouri State militia. Some of them had been mus- 
tered into the service at an earlier day. They served the same pur- 
pose almost as volunteer troops. 

Others were enlisted by the authority of the Secretary of War under 
my supervision for one year for the defense of that department, and 
they performed duty during 1864. When Missouri was invaded by 
General Price they had a number of combats. And besides that the 
expectation of that invasion had been diffused through the State of 
Missouri in March. I had information of that fact from the Order of 
American Knights. The new commander in the North who succeeded 
Wright delivered an address at a meeting of the conclave at Sandwich, 
over in Canada, as early as February, and I knew all about that. I 
knew the State was to be invaded and the expectation was that Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Pennsylvania would be invaded about the 1st of July. 
But I arrested forty-two of the conspirators in Missouri and put them 
in prison and that put a stop to the invasion of Missouri till Septem- 
ber. But when September came we were obliged to muster everything 
we could and get troops from everywhere; and I got authority from the 
Secretary of War to muster in State militia for one year. That is the 
way so many Missourians got into the service of the United States. It 
was owing to the invasion and disturbance which were outliers of the 
invasion that they had so many combats, small and great. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I wish to ask the gentleman from California a 
question if he will allow me. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman inform us why it happened 
these companies were not mustered into the United States service as well 
as the Missouri State militia? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Because under the direction of the Secretary of 
War they were to do duty in the State of Missouri only. They were 


cials. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Not expected to go out of the State? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The understanding was they were mustered for 
State defense. The object in mustering them in was to enable the 
Governnient to pay them while serving in Missouri. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And I will ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions why it would not be advisable to have a general 
law to cover these cases where troops served as a State militia under 
orders of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. MATSON, There was a general law which expired in 1874 or 
1878—I do not remember the exact date. That Jaw provided that all 
who belonged to these various classes of Missouri militia who were 
recognized as United States soldiers except in the mere name should be 
pensioned as other soldiers. They had to file their claims within a 


given time. This man did not file his claim. 
Eii CUTCHEON. Why would it not be advisable to revive that 
w? 


Mr. MATSON. Because there are but a few scattering claims which 
we can take care of here. 

Mr, CUTCHEON. There were a few the last night we were con- 
sideripg pension cases and there were some more to-night. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I can not give the committee any infor- 


mation about the facts of this particular case, but I can answer the 
question of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hewrtt] I think satis- 
factorily, although the ground has been pretty well covered by the 
gentleman from California. But the gentleman from Alabama should 
appreciate the fact that Missouri was a battle-ground from very early 
in 1861 till the close of the war, from the Iowa line to the Arkansas 
border, and there were engagements between hostile forces within a 
few miles of the Iowa line every few months—almost every few weeks— 
during the entire period of the war. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri if all these engagements were not distinguished by some local 
names? If they were battles or skirmishes they must have been known 
by some name. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. A great many of them are known by 
name and date, like the battle of Kirksdale and the battle of the Des 
Moines River, and several engagements of that kind that occurred very 
near the line. But a great many were simply running fights between 
these forces that were roaming over the State. Asthe gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROSECRANS] well knows, the officer whose name is 
mentioned in the report just read, Colonel Porter, who lived in one of 
the northern counties of the State up to the time of his death, was in 
that part of the State of Missouri every season with his regiment, and 
there were sometimes from three to ten thousand men after him. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. And I will say more; so thoroughly was the 
strip of country next the State of Kansas border desolated that sitting 
on my horse I counted from one elevation forty double stacks of chim- 
neys where the houses had been burned away as one of the marks of 
the desolation resulting from the constant warfare. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. That was in the portion of the State cov- 
ered by the famous order No. 11. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I will ask the gentleman from Califor- 
nia whether he is not speaking of a time prior to 1863? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Eighteen hundred and sixty-four is the time I 
alluded to when I observed the desolation. Of course a great deal of 
that desolation had occurred previously. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Was it not in 1861 and 1862 that the 
fighting occurred there? 

Mr. STEELE. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ErMENTROUT). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEELE. The conversation of the gentlemen at the other side 
of the Hall is carried on in so low a tone that we do not hear a word 
that is said. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I am not prepared to give the gentleman 
from Alabama the information he asks as to the number of troops en- 
listed in the State of Missouri who served in the Federal Army, but 
there were several different classes of soldiers, There were the regular 
soldiers, a large number of regiménts which were mustered at once 
into the Federal service. Then there was what was known as the Mis- 
souri enrolled militia, which was first organized under the State law 
and afterward mustered into the Federal service. Then there was the 
Missouri State militia. A large number of these forces were from time 
to time under the command of regular Federal officers who were in com- 
mand in the State, and they were held as a reserved force. In nearly 
all the engagements that occurred in the State they were commanded 
by regular Federal officers and constituted a part of their command. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. If the gentleman will allow me, I will make a 
little explanation right here. All the Missouri enrolled militia were 
organized under the governor of the State; but he was in constant com- 
munication with the department commander of the State of Missouri, 
and accounts were kept with the Government, Then the State militia 
was the militia which I had mustered into the service in 1864. Of 
these three classes two were always in the Federal service; that is, the 
governor of the State organized them, but they were under Federal 
direction. f 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I will state further to the gentleman 
from Alabama [ Mr. Hewirr] that no better service was ever performed 
by any troops than the service performed by these Missouri troops, for 
they held that State and relieved a large number of Federal soldiers 
a duty there so that they could be put into active service in the 

eld. 

If it is any satisfaction now to the gentleman from Alabama—I do 
not know that it was at the time; I am sure it was not to me—I will 
tell him that had it not been for this large State force, General Price, 
when he reached the Missouri River, never would have stopped until 
he reached the Iowa State line. I hope the bill will pass. . 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like tu make one or two re- 
marks about this report, but I am afraid if I do so my friend here 
from Indiana [Mr. Matson] will accuse me of criticising too severely 
the reports of his committee. 

A Member. He can jump on some of your reports. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Here is a man who it is said belonged 


to the Missouri militia. The report of the committee says that he was 
wounded in some engagement that has no name and it does not tell us 
where that engagement took place, it does not tell us in what battle 
the wound was received. It seems to me that if it was not in some lit- 
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tle neighborhood skirmish there, in some neighborhood broil between 
citizens, if it was in a regular engagement with the enemy, they would 
have been able at least to tell us where and in what engagement the man 
was wounded. 

I do not suppose this Government intends to pension everybody that 
was hurt in Missouri during the war, whether he belonged to the mili- 
tia or not. While I am willing to vote pensions to all the soldiers in 
the Federal service who were wounded, or who contracted disease dur- 
ing the late war, I certainly am not willing to vote a pension to every 
man in Missouri who might have got hurt in some neighborhood broil 
there during that war. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. The word “‘enemy ” hasatechnical mean- 
ing in military phrase, has it not? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. It has a technical meaning, but it may 
not have been used in its technical sense here. This may have been 
merely a neighborhood enemy. 

Mr.CUTCHEON. The distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HeEwrrr] seems to find fault with this report because it does not name 
the battle in which this casualty occurred. I think there are a great 
many gentlemen on this floor who can assure the gentleman that it did 
not take very much of an engagement sometimes to killa man, or very 
much of an engagement to wound a man. Sometimes a picket on the 
outposts all alone met his fate. Sometimes an advance guard might be 
passing along the highway and be firedon from theroadside. No name 
was ever given to the place, but he died just the same, and was just as 
dead asif he had been killed at Chancellorsville or in the Wilderness; 
or if he was wounded, he was just as severely and effectually wounded 
as though he had been wounded at Gettysburg. 

But that is not all. When we send a case of this kind to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions we treat it, I think, something in the same 
way as a case is treated thatis sent out of court toa special jury to find 
the facts of the case. When the verdict comes in I think we should 
give it full faith and credit unless we see something on the face of the 
report to throw doubt and discredit upon it. 

I see by reference to this report that it says: 

Timothy Golden was a private in Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and while on duty as guard on the 9th day of March, 
1863, he was wounded by a gunshot wound in the left leg inflicted by the enemy. 

Then the report goes on to state the proofs which have been presented. 

Now, when the Committee on Invalid Pensions brings in this report 
and assures us that this man was a regularly enrolled soldier, and that 
he was wounded while on duty as a guard, we should accept that 
report unless we see some good reason for not accepting it. Had 
this man been in the regular service of the United States and this 
same sort of proof had been presented there would have been no ques- 
tion but what he would be entitled to a pension; he was wounded in 
the service, in the line of his duty, and is suffering from that disability. 
The simple fact that he was an enrolled soldier in the militia of the 
State of Missouri rather than in the regular service of the United States 
ought not to make a bit of difference in our action upon the case. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that aman wounded 
in a ‘‘neighborhood broil,” to use the language of my distinguished 
friend from Alabama [ Mr. Hewrrrt] is hurt just as much as if wounded 
in a regular battle. The only question that deserves consideration from 
this House in such a case as this is whether the man was acting in con- 
cert with the United States forces, whether when he was wounded he 
was fighting for the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I have learned from my distinguished friend from Ala- 
bama a valuable lesson. In one of his lectures before our committee— 
and I am telling no secrets—he was talking about the Indian wars, the 
Indian ‘‘disturbances,’’ as they were called in history; and he explained 
most beautifully and eloquently—I shall remember his remarks until my 
dying day, for they converted me right there—that the brave soldiers 
who fought the Indians, because Indians could fight and kill, deserved 
pensions just as much as though they had been engaged ina regular 
war. Having been convinced by his argument, I intend to vote for his 
bill, when it comes before us, upon its merits. 

I happen to know something of cases parallel to the one now before 
us. My own native State was a scene of war from border to border, 
from the Ohio to the Cumberland. There was scarcely a day—cer- 
tainly not a week—when some gallant men, representing on the one 
side the ‘lost cause’’ and on the other the cause of the Union (for we 
had good men and true on both sides), met and fought and were killed 
or wounded. Those who fought under those circumstances for the con- 
federate government ought to be pensioned by that government if it 
were in existence, and those who fought for the Union ought to be pen- 
sioned, every man of them, by the Government of the United States. 

All Missouri was a battlefield at that time, as all Kentucky was. 
All Missouri was drenched in blood, as all Kentucky was. Men were 
there contending every day and hour, to the very death, for the suprem- 
acy of the Union on the one side and the supremacy of the confed- 
eracy on the other. There were true and braveand noble men on both 
sides. When youtalkabout ‘‘ neighborhood broils’’ I know something 
about that matter. As brave men as ever lived stood in front of the 
enemy in Kentucky, as I presumethey did in Missouri. Sometimes they 
‘were guidance of Union officers and sometimes they fought 


by themselves for the liberty of the nation, for the honor and glory of 


theold Government, for the perpetuity of the Union. They triumphed. 
We enjoy the blessings for which they fought. We rejoice in the fruits 
of their success, And shall we say that a poor fellow is to receive no- 
pension Because he was wounded in a little ‘neighborhood fight,” when 
in parts of the country like Kentucky and Missouri such tights were 
going on constantly, and in those fights brave men were standing up 
for the Union? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this bill will be laid 
aside to, be reported favorably to the House. 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARY J. STOTTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5069) 
granting a pension to Mrs, Mary J. Stotts. ; 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Mary J. 
Stotts, widow of Green C. Stotts, late captain of Company D, Seventy-sixth Mis- 
souri Militia, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, . 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill No. 
5069, state they have examined the same, and make the following report: 

That in November, 1862, Green C. Stotts was commissioned as captain of Com- 
pany D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, 

That in April, 1863, they were mustered into and constituted Company O, 
Seventh Provisional Missouri Militia, and still later he and his company were 
mustered into and constituted Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Cavalry. 

That Captain Stotts was mustered out of service of United States July 1, 1865, 
on individual muster-roll. 

He died November 5, 1576, and on 20th day of November, 1878, Mary J. Stotts, 
widow, made application for pension because her husband died of disease con- 
tracted while he was captain of Company C, Fifteenth Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry. Her application was rejected July 9, 1883,as stated by the Commis-« 
sioner of Pengions— 

“Upon the ground that her husband's fatal disease was contracted while he 
was a member of Company D, Seventy-sixth Missouri Enrolled Militia, prior to 
Rene monerst into the United States service in the Fifteenth Missouri Volun- 
teer Cavalry. 

“That her husband was a member of an organization o ized under the 
laws of the State of Missouri, and that as his fatal disease had its origin during 
said service, under the provisions of the pension law neither he himself nor his 
heirs have title to pension for disease or death contracted in or resulting from 
said service. 

“ That her claim is one for which the general 
being barred under paragraph 3, section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, but is one 
which is properly referable to Congress for special action,” 

Your committee might be content to base their report solely on the above find- 
ings of the Commissioner, who, after a careful examination of the testimony, 
finds that said Stotts contracted the fatal disease while captain of Company D, 
Seventy-sixth Missouri Enrolled Militia, but deem it more satisfactory to call at- 
tention to a few of the facts in evidence in this case, which goto show ita pecul- 
iarly deserving one. 

According to the evidence of reliable and trustworthy witnesses, Capt. Green 
C. Stotts and his company, D,Seventy-sixth Missouri Enrolled Militia, being in 
active service, were ordered, November, 1862, to Bower's Mill, Mo.; that they 
were without tents or necessary clothing. They were all necessarily greatly 
exposed. About the Lith of December, 1862, Captain Stotts was taken with a 
violent cold, and was in a precarious condition and unfit for duty until April or 
May, 1863. This is sworn to by the first lieutenant of the company and Dr. An- 
drew Wilson, assistant surgeon of the regiment, who waited on him, 

Dr. Wilson also swears that he treated him from the time mentioned until 
June, 1863, for bronchitis; that he was of a scrofulous constitution, and conse- 

uently very susceptible to the influence of cold and exposure, It isin evidence 
that he continued to labor under disability to a greater or less extent from 
cember, 1862, until, in 1864, on the raid of confederate General Sterling Price 
through Missouri, he was much worse, at which time he was attended by Dr. 
King, surgeon Fifteenth Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, who was dead at time of 
application by widow. 

r. Harvey, a prominent physician of Lawrence County, Missouri, swears he 
was family physician for Captain Stotts and family from 1863 up to time of death 
of said Stotts. That he was first called to wait on Captain tts iir 1803, and 
found him affected with a skin disease which developed into scrofula. That it 
would break out on his hands and other parts of his body, which grew worse 
as time progressed, and was much aggravated by his exposure in the service. 
That he died from this, it eventually pcre, tis lungs, causing tubercles. 

There is no question, under the evidence, t Captain Stotts was a remarka- 
bly healthy, robust man before entering the service. 

We have aor incorporated part of the evidence collated in the Pension Bu- 
reau, and which from the report of the Commissioner would have entitled his 
widow to pension if he had na lar volunteer in United States Army in- 
stead of being in the militia. But both organizations were battling for the same 
cause—the preservation of the Union—and Captain Stotts was exposing himself 
as bravely and heroically, and certainly as otically, as if he had been uni- 
formed in comfortable clothing or shelte in a warm tent. 

We therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I wish to inquire why a pension could 
not be obtained in this case under the law? 

Mr. MATSON. The report explains the reason very fully. This man 
was a member of Company D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Missouri En- 
rolled Militia, and subsequently was mustered into the service of the 
United States as a captain of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry. In the opinion of the committee he died of dis- 
ease contracted in the service; but the Pension Office, upon the evidence, 
decided that the disease was contracted when he was serving in the 
militia and before he was mustered into the United States service. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


MRS. SUSAN J. M’KENNEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R.5675) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Susan J. McKenney. 


The bill was read, as follows: i 
of the Interior be, and hereby is, directed 
. McKenney, of Belfast, Wala County, 


nsion law makes no parece, 


Be it enacted, &c., That the 
to place the name of Mrs, Susan 
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Maine, on the pension-roll of the United States, at the rate of $8 per month, 
from and after the passage of this act. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 
3224) granting a pension to Mrs. C.O. McKenney, having had the same under 
ante r eiry make the following report: x 
Susan J. McKenney, of Belfast, Waldo County, Maine, is the widow of the 
late Charles O. McKenney, of said Belfast, who died the 8th day of January, 1884. 
The deceased was duly appointed a special agent by the provost-ma 1 for 
the fifth district of the State of Maine, about October 15, 1863, and he formed 
Soe aue of said office faithfully until April 26, 1865, when he was honorably 

ischarged. 

On or about June 20, 1864, during his service as such special agent, while in 
the line of his duty and in an attempt to arrest a deserter, pursuant to an order 
from the provost-marshal, he wasshot by the said deserter and severely wounded, 
‘The shots were fired from a revolver; one bullet entered his back, pense through 
his body, and lodged under his right arm; two bullets rough his left 
arm; and still another hit and wounded him in the left thigh. 

Although he received skillful medical treatment immediately after being shot, 
he was confined to his house for upward of pm Se and for more than a year 
he’ was incapacitated from performing any labor. He was never a well man 
subsequently, and always suffered severely from his injuries. He was unable 
ever ailterward to do more than half the work a person of ordinary health could 
perform, and he could do that much only with great pain and suffering. He 
could not labor continously at any kind of work for any considerable length of 
time after being shot, and for several years last past he been wing worse 
on account of his injuries, until on the Sth day of January, 1854, since the begin- 
ning of the present session, as already stated, he died. 

Without doubt his death wag caused bythe shooting above-mentioned. But 
there is no law by which the said McKenney, in his lifetime, or his widow since 
his decease, might draw a pension. 

Your commtitee are of the opinion that the case is meritorious, and that his 
widow, left in poverty, ought to receive a pension by special act of Con 

We therefore report the accompanying bill to the House asa substitute for the 
one referred to your committee, with the recommendation that it pass, 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. In this case we have one of those poor 
fellows described to-day by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD] 
who were ‘‘ homesick,” who having left mothers or wives or sweet- 
hearts at home, deserted in order to go back tosee them. Then we 
have also in this case a fellow who was a sort of provost-marshal, a man 
who staid at home and got some position which would keep him out of 
the war, and this was a very good place to keep out of the war. One 
of the agents of the provost-marshal was sent out to arrest this poor 
fellow who had been at ‘‘ the front,” and in attempting to arrest him 
this assistant of the provost-marshal was shot. You have all said to- 
day by your action that desertion was honorable because you have re- 
moved the charge from the records of those against whom it was placed. 

Mr. WOLFORD: No; only that it was pardonable. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. That it was pardonable, at least. 1 
have as much respect—I will not say that, Mr. Chairman, but I will 
say that I have not much faith in these provost-marshals or in their 
subs who staid at home, and tried to put everybody else into the service 
but themselves and their friends. I supposed it was at the North asit 
was at the South in my country during the war. We had these gentry 
down there who kept themselves away from the bullets of our friends 
at the North. They staid back at home seeking those positions in 
order that they might keep out of harm’s way, but trying to drive every- 
body else, all of the poor men of that country tothe front. I have but 
little sympathy with one of these fellows who happened to get shot, and 
I do not feel like stretching the pension laws in order to get him on the 
pension-roll. I am earnest in my opposition to this bill. I do not 
think it ought to pass. 

I do not think these provost-marshals, particularly away back in 
Maine—because he was there living away from the enemy—deserve 
much sympathy from us. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. You say you are in earnest about 
this bill? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Then you were joking about all the 
other bills. [Laughter. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Ala’ Not joking exactly, but only calling 
your attention to them. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a 
word in relation tothis bill. Maine is a long way from the State repre- 
sented by my friend from Alabama, but it is a good deal nearer the Can- 
ada line, and during the rebellion we had now and then a man whose 
business called him over the line most of the time while the drafts 
were pending. Like Artemus Ward, we had men who were willing to 
sacrifice their wives’ first consins and their wives’ second cousins, and 
in fact all their wives’ relations, provided they themselves could escape 
the draft which they sometimes attempted by going near to or over the 
line. We therefore were obliged to employ provost-marshals, deputy 
provost-marshals, and enrolling officers in order to take care of the 
men who deserted the Army in the field, and those at home also who 
attempted to escape the draft. 

We likewise had to employ special agents to assist the provost-mar- 
shals in the performance of their duties, and this poor fellow, now dead 
~ and gone, was one of these special agents. Had he been a provost- 
marshal, or a deputy provost-marshal, or an enrolling officer, under 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United States, section 4693, 
clause 5, the pension would have been granted to him twenty years 
ago. The general pension laws apply only to provost-marshals, deputy 
provost-marshals, and enrolling officers. As a special agent McKen- 
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ney could not be pensioned under the general law, although he. per- 
formed precisely the same duties as were imposed on provost-mar- 
shals and their deputies. While in the proper discharge of his duty he 
was shot almost to death by a deserter, and the wounds he then re- 
ceived finally caused his death January 8 of the present year. 

The deceased is not here asking for a pension, but his widow, nowan 
old lady in destitute circumstances, does pray for a pension on account 
of the loss of her husband, who died from wounds received while in the 
service of his country. She asks for a pension by reason of those four 
bullets shot into her husband’s body, which ultimately caused his death, 
and I do believe that she is as much entitled to receive a pension as any 
case we have passed upon favorably. here to-night. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
were unanimous in reporting this bill. The woman is aged and needy, 
and she can not get a pension except by special act of Congress. The 
pending bill proposes to give her only $8 a month. 

Her husband in trying to arrest a deserter and send him to the front “ 
in order to help the brave men already there to put down the rebellion 
was doing his country good service, just as much as though he had been 
fighting the enemy at the front himself. $ 

As I have already remarked, the poor man is not here asking this 
pension for himself—although if he were living and were here asking 
for it I would cheerfully vote to grant it; and I am sorry he did not 
get it during his lifetime—but his widow, whose husband sacrificed 
his life for the benefit of the country, just as much as though he had 
been shot and killed south of Mason and Dixon's line, is here, ang the 
favorable report of the committee in her behalf I hope will be sustuined 
by the Committee of the Whole and the bill laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it pass. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that my col- 
league who introduced this bill is not present this evening to speak in its 
behalf. I have not myself that familiarity with the details of thiscase 
which I would like to have in order to present it fairly and fully before 
this committee. But I do desire to say that it seems to me entirely 
obvious that if is a case falling directly within the limits which have 
been established by Congress many times in the granting of pensions 
outside of the strict letter of the law. What are the circumstances 
surrounding it? Here was a case in brief in which an agent of the 
United States Government, performing a military service for the Goy- 
ernment, was practically brought to his death while in the performance 
of that duty, a duty connected directly with the then existing war. 
There is no question, sir, I take it, if this man had been a commis- 
sioned officer of the Army or an enlisted private, and had met his 
fate in the way stated in the evidence presented before the committee, 
that he would have been entitled to a pension under the law; and, as 
I understand it, the very object of this legislation, which Congress is 
called upon from time to time to enact, is to provide for this class of 
cases which do not come technically within the strict limits of the law. 

Now, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hewitt] has referred to 
the fact that the State of Maine is or was a long way from the front. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is entirely true, in a geographical sense. But it 
may also be said, and it ought to be saidin that connection, that it was 
not so far from the front but that it sent seventy-odd thousand of the 
best and bravest of its sons to carry our flag forward on the battlefields 
of the Republic. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit me to in- 
terrupt him fora moment? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I am entirely aware of the fact stated 
by the gentleman from Maine; and I said not a word against the brave 
soldiers that went to the front from that State. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I trust the gentleman would not doso. I was 
simply vindicating my State from the reflection that might seem to be 
implied in his remarks. 

I think, sir, that a State of this Union, situated, as the gentleman 
from Alabama has said, so far from the scene of strife as the State of 
Maine; so distant that its citizens might have felt somewhat exempt or 
removed from the exciting influences of that great conflict, and yet 
which in the face of that fact can show upon the records of this coun- 
try that she sent to the front during the continuance of the rebellion no 
less than one man out of every nine of its entire inhabitants, has no rea- 
son to make any apology for those who, whether in the direct military 
line or in auxiliary efforts to suppress the rebellion, did meet with 
disaster or injury in their patriotic efforts when they come to this House 
and ask for relief. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question that this man was wounded unto 
practically his death in endeavoring to secure the objects for which the 
war was being prosecuted. He wasshot by adeserter whom he was en- 
deavoring to arrest. I can think of no sympathy whatever that can go 
out from this House toward the deserter who committed homicide in 
his endeavor to escape from the performance of his duty. But this man 
was in the performance of his duty; he was shot to death, and his widow 
asks this little pittance of relief at the hands of the Government. I 
trust that the Honse will not refuse it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a very brief sug- 
gestion, and in doing so I mean no disrespect to any member, for 
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under some circumstances I would enjoy all of this eloquence. But I 
want to suggest that we do less talkingand more voting. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside to be 
reported to the House with tae recommendation that it do pass. 

‘The question was taken. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Let us have a division. 

The committee divided; and the Chair announced the vote as—ayes, 
50, noes none. - 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. One more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ayes 51, noes none. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Ithink the Chair has made a miscount. 
I voted in the negative. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair begs the gentleman’s pardon. The 
Chair understood the gentleman from Alabama to say ‘‘ one more,” and 
as there were none voting in the negative the Chair counted him in the 
affirmative, Feaaghae) 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I vote ‘‘ no.” 

So (there being no further count demanded) the bill was laid aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SARAH A. SCOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2670) 
granting a pension to Sarah A. Scott, widow of John D. Scott,deceased, 

te first lieutenant of Company H, First Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Cavalry. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah A. Scott, widow of John D, 
Scott, deceased, late first lieutenant of Company H, First Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry. 


The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2670) granting a pension to Sarah A. Scott, widow of John D, Scott, first lieuten- 
aor ee oneeny , First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, make the 

following report: 

The oar pria find from official papers that John D. Scott was mustered into 
service September 6, 1861, as a private of Company H, First Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, was promoted November 21, 1561, to first lieutenant, discharged 
September 10, 1862, died , 1866. 

‘he committee find good evidence prior to his enlistment that he enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, and from the evidence of his captain, W.S. Craft, and Joseph Nutt 
and others, that while in active service he contracted severe cold and rheuma- 
tism; that he suffered from pain in side and hip. This was shortly before his 


Your committee also find from abundant evidence that immediately upon his 
return home, and up to the time of his bac per ius health was entirely broken 
and was altogether unlike his former self; he continued to suffer from 
rheumatism con) in service while in the Army. 

ig roe examination was made by order of the Pension Office, July, 1882, 
which was very extended, and the evidence is very conflicting as to his habits 
of drinking. In his last illness he was visited by a physician but once, and that 
more than two weeks before his death. There was some evidence that he was 
then suffering from drink. 

But inasmuch as he was a strong, healthy man before, and while in service 
that he contracted rheumatism, and that from the time of his discharge till his 
death he was a mere wreck, suffering from disease contracted while in the serv- 
ice, the committee conclude that he died from that disease, 

e committee, in view of all these facts, report the bill back, with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ISABEL CAMPBELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1117) 
granting a pension to Isabel Campbell. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Isabel Cam l, of Ashland 
County, Ohio, widow of James Campbell, late of Company K, Eighty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 1171, beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

Claimant, Isabel Campbell, seeks to be placed on the pension-rolls as widow 
of James Campbell, late a corporal in Company K, Eighty-second Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Her husband, James Cam) ll, volunteered in Ash- 
land County, Ohio, November 17, 1861, for three er or during the war, and 
Sirie d mustered in as corporal of said company November 17, 1861, Heserved 
faithfully until February 24, 1863, when he was honorably discharged for dis- 
abilty. During his service and in the line of duty he contracted inflammation 
and hypertrophy of left kidney, chronic diarrhea, and piles, On the ground of 
the disability thus contracted he was granted a pension, which he continued to 
receive until his death, which occurred February 10, 1875. 

It is clearly established by the evidence of numerous physicians that the dis- 
eases contracted in the service had become incurable, that he had become so 
weak and enfeebled by said diseases that his death was inevitable in a short 
time, when he was attacked with typhoid pneumonia, which diseases unitedly 
produced his death. 

It is evident from the testimony that the condition of the soldier was beyond 
the reach of medical aid, and that he could not long survive from the effects of 
the diseases contracted in the Army and on account of which his pension was 
granted. Owing to hisreduced condition, he had not thestrength or vital power 
to resist the attack of pneumonia, Four credible physicians of skilland experi- 
ence in their profession testify that the diseases contracted in the Army were 
the direct and immediate cause of the soldier’s death ; that those diseases pro- 
duced the fever as they bad produced the debility and constant suffering then 
rapidly and certainly hurrying him to the tomb. 

n the Forty-seventh Congress, Dr. Rice, a member of this committee, a man 
of learning and skill in his profession as a physician, had this case under con- 
sideration to determine from the evidence whether the party died from the 
effects of the diseases contracted in the service or from other causes, and he in- 


dorsed the papers over his own signature as follows: “I would unhesitatingly 

recommend a favorable report in this case.” 

Prise to the sickness of Dr. Rice, a formal report of the case was not made to 
onse, 


Your committee, therefore, recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 

Mr. STEELE. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
if these facts are as set forth in the report why it is that the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions did not himself grant the pension in this case? 

Mr. MATSON. Because this man died of pneumonia. 

Mr. STEELE. Then why should this woman be pensioned any more 
than the widow of the man that was killed on the railroad? 

Mr. MATSON. For the simple reason that the disease that he had 
contracted in the Army had so reduced him in strength that it con- 
tributed really more toward his death than the pneumonia itself. 

Mr. STEELE. If that is so, why then would not the Commissioner 
of Pensions give a pension ? 

Mr. MATSON. For the reason that the Commissioner found theim- 
mediate cause of death was pneumonia. In the case of the man killed 
in a railroad accident the wounds in no way contributed to his death. 
In this case the disease contracted in the Army so reduced the vitality 
of the man that he was unable to resist the attack of pneumonia. 

Mr. STEELE. If the disease he died of was incident to the service, 
I do not see why he was not entitled to a pension. 

Mr. MATSON. ‘The disease of which he died was pneumonia, which 
was not contracted in the service. 

Mr. STEELE. But if the disease he contracted in the service pro- 
duced the emaciation and debility from which he suffered when at- 
tacked by pneumonia, would it not be held that his death was the effect 
of diseases contracted in the service? 

Mr. MATSON. The committee were of opinion from the evidence, 
and Dr. Rice, an eminent member of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions in a former Congress, also stated it as his judgment, from the evi- 
dence, that a pension ought to be granted. So far as the railroad case 
was concerned, we were unable to find there any connection between 
the death and the service. The man’s death was entirely disconnected 
from the service. Here there is a connection. That is the differ- 
ence, 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ANNA M. WEHE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1197) 
ting a pension to Anna M. Wehe. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Anna M. Wehe, of Newport, Ky., 
eee of the late William Wehe, of Company B, Eleventh Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. 

The report (by Mr. LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


That the said Anna M. Wehe, who is now over 60 years old, is the mother of 
William Wehe, who enlisted as a private in Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, at Piqua, Ohio, on the 20th day of June, 1861, to serve 
for three years or during the war, The affidavits and official papers before the 
committee show that the soldier, William Wehe, while in action with his com- 
pany at the battle of Antietam, on the 17th day of September, 1862, received a 
gunshot wound in the right breast, by which he was disabled from further service 
and was discharged for that reason on the 4th day of March, 1863. The woun 
was inflicted by a Minie-ball which entered the right breast, passed between the 
second and third ribs, and ran; obliquely backward through the upper part 
of the lung, seriously injuring that organ. This was followed by a severe cough, 
difficult breathing, shrinking of the muscles, and partial paralysis of the shoul- 
der, arm, and hand. 

He was granted a pension of $8 per month, commencing on the 4th day of 
March, 1863, the examining surgeon having certified that he was, by reason of 
the wound, “totally incapacitated for obtaining subsistence by manual labor,” 

The evidence shows that the soldier suffered severely and continuously from 
the effects of this wound as long as he lived. It never healed; he had a hectic 
fever and a severe consumptive cough, and, according to the evidence of a phy- 
sician who attended him, he was in the last stages of consumption when he lost 
his life, as hereafter stated. He was never able to perform any manual labor 
after sig arg J the wound, although he was a tof the time after his dis- 
charge from the military service engaged in a light employment which enabled 
him to earn small wages. 

On the Hth day of November, 1864, after a consultation with his physician, 
which satisfied him that he had but a short time to live, he started on a steam- 
boat to po to Ripley, Ohio, about sixty miles from his home, and while on the 
way fell overboard and was drowned. It appears that he was, after being 
wounded, subject to frequent and violent fits of coughing, followed by grean 
prostration and dizziness in the head, and the committee feel authorized to con- 
clude from all the circumstances that the accident by which he lost his life was 
the result of one of these attacks. It is evident from the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, professional and non-professional, that he was at the time in a very 
feeble condition, and that under the most favorable circumstances his life could 
have been prolonged but for a very brief period. 

Up to the time of his death his mother, Anna M. Wehe, was dependent upon 
him for a support, her husband being then, as now, an habitual and confirmed 
drunkard, and wholly refusing to make any provision for his wife and children, 
The husband and wife have been separated forseveral years. While inthe Army, 
William Wehe divided his pay with his mother, and afterward, while oe a 

nsion from the Government, he also regularly contributed a part of that for 

er support. She isa cripple and in indigent circumstances; and the commit- 
tee are of opinion that the relief asked for should be granted, and therefore re- 
port Rrra DIY on the bill and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
ELIZABETH BAUER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1203) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Bauer. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 
d&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


Be it enacted, 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eliza! Bauer, widow of Michael 
Bauer, late a private in Company C, Qxe hundred and sixth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The petitioner filed a claim in the Pension Office April 4, 1864, in which she 
alle; that her husband, Michael Bauer, while serving in the command afore- 
said, obtained a furlough to visit his family at Cincinnati, Ohio, and while en 
route to his home on the steamer Major Anderson he fell overboard and was 
drowned in the Ohio River; this on or about January 28,1864. She declares her 
inability to show by the testimony of the company officers that the soldier was 
on furlough at the time of his death but filed in support of her allegation the 
affidavit of the orderly-sergeant of the com y, from which it appears that 
the soldier did receive a furlough for ten or tifteen days while the command was 
stationed at Buck Lodge Station, Ky.,and that it was reported afterward to the 
company that he was lost overboard while on his way home. 

There is also on file with her papersin the Pension Office the sworn statement 
of one William Meyer to the effect that in January, 1864, while on board of the 
Major Anderson, én route from Louisville, Ky., to Cincinnati, he met peti- 
tioner’s husband, an old acquaintance, who was then a private in Company C, 
One handred and sixth Ohio Volunteers, and on his way home on furlough. 
About 5 o'clock p, m., while the soldier was resting on some cotton-bales, the 
boat was violently shaken by the ice running into it and breaking the rudder. 
A few minutes later afiant went to the cotton-bales on which he left the soldier 
resting just before the shock, but failed to find him. It was the impression of 
the afliant, as well as others who had observed the soldier on the cotton-bales, 
that le must have been thrown over into the river by the shock and drowned, 
although no one, in the confusion on board, noticed the fall. The witness also 
states that the soldier was in his sound mind, sober, and contented at the time, 
and had no reason to take his own life. 

The Adjutant-General’s reportin the case shows that the soldier enlisted Au- 
gust 16, 1862, and was drowned January 28. 1864, while on his way home, on fur- 


lough. 

The claim of the widow has been rejected by the Pension Office because the 
soldier was on furlough other than veteran or sick furlough at time of his death, 
and therefore not in line of duty. 

The committee is satisfied that the soldier came to his death in the manner 
described by William Meyer, and that the petitioner, whose relationship to the 
soldier is fully established by the papers on file in the Pension Office, is entitled 
to relief, and therefore recommends the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


GENERAL GEORGE J. STANNARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2839) to 
increase the pension of George J. Stannard, latea major-general of volun- 
teers. - 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of George J. Stannard, late brevet 
major-general of volunteers, and who now holds pension certificate No. 79874 
to the sum of $0 per month, from and after the passage of this act. 


The following amendment was reported by the committee: 
In line 7 strike out “$50” and insert “$40.” 
The report (by Mr. Ray, of New Hampshire) was read, as follows: 


That Maj. Gen. George J. Stannard, of Burlington, Vt., was mustered intothe 
service of the United States as lieutenant-colonel of the Second Regiment of 
Vermont Volunteers June 20, 1861; was promoted to be colonel of the Ninth 
Regiment Vermont Volunteers June 2, 1862; was made brigadier-general of the 
United States Volunteers March 11,1863. Forgallant and meritoriousservicesin 
the attack upon the enemy’s works at Fort Harrison, Va., he received the brevet 
of major-general of the United States volunteers, to date from October 28, 1864. 
He served with his regiment (Second Vermont) in Northeastern Virginia and 
on the Peninsula from June 24, 1861, to June 1, 1862, and in command of the Ninth 
Vermont Regiment in the defenses of Washington to July, 1862; at Winchester, 
Va., to September 2, 1862, and at Harper’s Ferry, Va., to September, 15, 1862, when 
with his regiment he was mg hee by the enemy and paroled. He accompanied 
his command to Annapolis, Md., and thence, as a commander of a detachment of 

roled prisoners, including his own regiment, to the fair grounds near Chi 3 

1l., which command he held to November 22, 1862, and at res | Douglass, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to March 19, 1863. He was in command of the second brigade, Aber- 
crombie’s division, Department of Washington, from April 21 to June 28, 1863, 
and of the third brigade, third division, First Army Corps, to July 3, 1863, on 
which date he was wounded in the right leg at the battle of Gettysburg. He 
was on sick leave from July4 to September 8, 1863, Commanded the United 
States troops west of the Narrows, New York Harbor, to November 11, 1863, and 
United States forces in New York city ang harbor to May, 1864. He also com- 
manded the first brigade, second division, Eighteenth Army Corps, from May 
17 to June 21, 1864, and the first division of the Eighteenth Army Corps to July 
31, 1864, After which, on account of a gunshot wound in the left hand, he was 
absent to September 15, 1864. He was again in command of the first division, 
Eighteenth Army Corps, to Sopena 30, 1864, when he was severely wounded 
in action near Chapin's Bluff, Va., in the right arm, which resulted in its ampu- 
tation, He was absent from his command on account of this wound to Decem- 
ber 12, 1864, upon which date he was ordered to report to the governor of Ver- 
mont for assignment to duty. January 17, 1865, he reported to General Dix, and 
remained under the orders of that officer until March 15, 1866, from which time 
to the date of his resignation, June 28, 1866,-he performed the duties of superin- 
tendent of the freedmen’s affairs in Maryland, stationed at Baltimore. 

The records of the Pension Office contain the following account of the loss of 
his right arm: 

“Atthe battle of Fort Harrison, on Chapin’s farm, Virginia, on the 30th day 
of September, 1864, while standing on the pet of said fort and resisting 
with his troops the assault of the enemy, he was wounded in the right arm 
above the elbow, by a rifle or musket ball, so injuring the arm that it had to be 
Aopoa the same evening at the field hospital of the Eighteenth Army 

‘orps. 

General Stannard has received a pension of $30 per month for loss of right 
arm only, which is all he is entitled to receive under existing laws. He has had 
no pension on account of any other disability. 

our committee find that he was also wounded in right leg at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863; twice in left leg at Cold Harbor, in June, 1564; in left hand at Pe- 
tersburg, in July, 1864, causing a stiff finger (the second one): and while on duty 
in the field in 1864 he contracted the piles, and has been troubled with them ever 
since. These wounds and the hardships of his army life have caused him se- 


vere rheumatic pains for several years last past, 
reos yond sleep, and haye disabled him from 
test T. 

General Stannard’s wound, from a piece of shell, in the right leg, just above 
the knee, at the battle of Gettysburg, has given him a great deal of pain and 
suffering. It has broken out, a running sore, three times since that battle, the 
last being within three years. His two wounds at the battle of Cold Harbor, 
one in the thigh and one above the ankle, have caused partial paralysis of his 
left leg. He was also twice wounded in front of Petersburg, once in the left 
hand, from which a stiff finger resulted. He was also injured, on horseback, 
in the right testicle, which has developed into a dropsical condition, reqairing 
tapping, which has been done seven or eight times. The general has also suf- 
fered from the piles every year more or less. His present pension is allowed 
solely on account of the loss of his right arm, amputated atthe shoulder. Your 
committee; having made careful inquiry into the other disabilities above men- 
tioned, are satisfied that a proper rating therefor would give him from $18 to $20 
per month additional pension, if the law permitted it, 


APPENDIX Å. 


[Report of surgeon’s examination of General Geo! J. Stannard, at Burlington, 
Vt., September 15, oe 


The stump 1s in good condition. There has occurred byes f of attached mus- 
cles; a cicatrix 3 by 2 inches exists upon the right thigh, involving loss of mus- 
cular and æreola tissue and constraint in muscular action from cicatrical con- 
traction; rated one-eighth degree; also cicatrix of gunshot wound in middle of 
left thigh, causing, from loss of tissue and injury to nerve, impairment of strength 
and constraintin movement; rated one-eighth degree. Wound of hand involves 
the middle finger, causing enlargement and anchy losis of the second joint; rated 
one-eighth degree. 

There is also chronic inflammation of right testicle, caused by alleged injury 
from being thrown upon the saddle in riding, while in the United States service. 
There is enlargement, pain, and tenderness in the organ; rated one-eighth de- 
gree. No hemorrhoi tumors are found. Rheumatic pain in knees and hips 
is likely due to age and the climate. 

We tind his disability, as described above, to be equal to and entitling him 
to $30 for loss of arm, and four-eighths ($15) for other disabilities, in all $45 per 
H. H. ATWATER, 


month, 
H. H. LANGDON, 
WM. D, 


G 


oecasioning loss of flesh, 
performing any save the 


Board of Examining Surgeons. 

He has got to be an old man and is poor. In view of his long, faithful, and 
gallant service, your committee make a favorable report, and recommend the 
passage of the bill with an amendment increasing his pension to $48 per month. 

Mr. MATSON. If the committee will indulge me for a moment, I de- 
sire to make a brief statement, that it may go upon the record. Gen- 
eral Stannard was an officer of extraordinaryability and extraordinary 
bravery, having a record that has been very fully described in the re- 
port. I suppose he is known to many of the members of this House, 
being one of the employés on the soldiers’ roll. He is a modest, unas- 
suming man, and is as brave as a lion, and well deserves this increase 
of pension. For twenty years he has only drawn the pension allowed 
for the loss of his arm, and he has carried seven other wounds, one in 
his right leg and two in his left leg. We ask that his pension be in- 
creased to $48 a month. I apprehend there will be no objection. 

The amendment was adopted. : 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House, pursuant to order, had had under 
consideration pension bills on the Private Calendar, and had directed 
him to report sundry bills to the House, some with and some without 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bills reported from the Committee 
of the Whole without amendment will be first considered. 

Mr. MATSON. Before the House proceeds to act upon the bills re- 
ported to-night from the Committee of the Whole, I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that on the Calendar of unfinished busi- 
ness is a bill which was reported from the Committee of the Whole on 
Friday last, a bill granting a pension to Amanda Cutler. I said to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HOBLITZELL] when that bill was under 
consideration that I would not ask for a vote on it in the House unless 
there was a quorum present. Since then he has come to me and stated 
that he desired to withdraw his objection to the bill, and to have it put 
on its passage at the first opportunity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill referred to by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MATSON] comes over from Friday last as untin- 
ished business. 


í ‘ 


BILLS PASSED. 


The bill (H. R. 3188) granting a pension to Amanda Cutler, coming 
over from Friday last as untinished business, was then taken up for con- 
sideration. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment which had been re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole was agreed to, and the ques- 
tion is upon ordering the bill as amended to be engrossed and read a 
third time. A 

The bill was accordingly ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; 
and it was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will now proceed to con- 
sider the bills reported without amendment from the Cormmittee of the 
Whole to-night. 
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The following bills were accordingly taken up and severally ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 

A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellida I. Middleton, 
ose of the late Rear-Admiral Edward Middleton, United States 

ay. 

A Tin (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow 
of Rear-Admiral David S. McDougal; 

A bill i R. 4014) for the relief of Isaac Reed; 

A bill (H. R. 1752) for the relief of Maria L. Lee; 

A bill (H. R. 320) granting a pension to Kate Amann; 

A bill (H. R. 1502) granting a pension to William Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 1077) granting a pension to Sarah Miner; 

A bill (H. R. 2348) granting a pension to John D. Rickards; 

A bill (H. R. 5070) granting a pension to Temple Golden; 

A bill (H. R. 5069) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Stotts; 

A bill (H. R. 5675) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan J. McKenney; 

A bill (H. R. 2670) granting a pension to Sarah A. Scott, widow of 
John D. Scott, deceased, late first lieutenantof Company H, First Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. ttt granting a pension to Isabel Campbell; 

A bill (H. R. 1197) granting a pension to Anna M. Wehe; and 

A bill (H. R. 1203) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bauer. 

The bill (H. R. 5464) granting a pension to Clarissa T. Maies was re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole without amendment. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent to make a verbal amend- 
ment in this bill. The correct name is Clarissa Y. Maies. I ask that 
the correction of the name be made both in the body of the bill and in 
the title. 

There was no objection, and the amendment was made accordingly. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed for athird read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


The SPEAKER. The bills reported to-night from the Committee of 
the Whole with amendments will now be considered. 

The following bills reported from the Committee of the Whole with 
amendments were taken yp, the amendments concurred in, and the 
bills as amended severally ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and 

A bill te R. 406) granting a pension to Catherine Bullard; 

A bill (H. R. 4790) granting a pension to Alexander Saint Bernard; 

A bill (H, R. 2830) granting a pension to Emma A. Porch; and 

A bill HE R. 2839) to increase the pension of George J. Stannard, 
late a major-general of volunteers. 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the various votes just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BILLS RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. MATSON. I now move that the Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar be discha: from the further consideration of 
House bill 3951, for the relief of Margaret Callanan; House bill 2467, 
granting an increase of pension to Frank M. Woodriff, and House bill 
4163, granting a pension to James M. Etter, and that the same be re- 
committed to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. YORK. I would ask the A weir pegs from Indiana [Mr. MAT- 
SON] for what reason those bills should be recommitted ? 

Mr. MATSON. In the first case the report of the committee was 
adverse. Since that report was made the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FIEDLER] has produced evidence which satisfies us that the re- 
port ought to be the other way. 

Mr. YORK. Why can not the House take proper action ? 

Mr. MATSON. We prefer to amend our report in that case. In the 
other two cases the committee desire to make still further investigation. 
The bills have been somewhat elaborately discussed in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The motion was to; and the bills were accordingly recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was to; and accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALKINS: Resolutions of Anton Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, relative to questions of pensions—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of William C. Talcott, E. Zimmerman, and others, 
against the news-copyright bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLETON: Resolutions of Miles Post, No. 113, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, indorsed by W. H. 
Smith, William Black, Alonzo A. Daniels, Benjamin Stuart, H. M. 
O’Dell, and others, of Saint Clair, Mich., in regard to the recommen- 
dations of the committee of the Grand Army of the Republic relative 
to pensions, &c.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. R. COX: Petition of John Nichols, B. B. Goines, and other 


citizens of North Carolina, for H. R. 5057, relative to the militia—to 
the Committee on the Militia. 

- By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Southern Press Associa- 
tion, against Government telegraph and in favor of the news-copyright 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the National Bank Exchange, Salem, Mass., rela- 
tive to the national banking system—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
against reducing the term of patents—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GREEN: petition of A. H. Slocomb and others, citizens of 
Cumberland County, North Carolina, in favor of national aid to edu- 
cation—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of citizens of the Sixth Wisconsin 
Congressional district, relative to the salaries of United States circuit 
and district judges—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of J. S. Stewart and others, citizens 
of Newton County, Georgia, in favor of educational aid—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of citizens for the improvement of the 
harborof Atlantic City, N. J.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harhors. 

Also, communication from the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, in 
favor of the passage of the Lowell bill—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Petition and papers relating to the claim of 
Benjamin Dutton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Memorial relating to a pension for James 
Stack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PUSEY: Resolution of O. P. Morton Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Iowa, relative to pensions, &c.—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. OSSIAN RAY: Petition of Rt. Rev. W. Niles, bishop of New 
Hampshire, and 10 pastors of churches in the city of Concord, N. H., 
praying for the passage of S. 1755, relative to the Sioux Indians, &e.— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. REESE: Petition of citizens of Georgia, and of citizen of El- 
bert County, Georgia, relative to national aid to education—severally 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RICE: Petition of the school committee of the city of Worces- 
ter, Mass., for the passage of the bill to aid in the establishment ana snp- 
port of common schools in the several States of the Union—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Resolutions of Robert L. McCook Post, No. 28, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Glencoe, Minn., indorsing the action of 
the Grand Army of the Republic pension committee—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Resolutions of O. P. Morton Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Iowa, relative to pensions, &c.—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. D. H. SUMNER: Petition of citizens of Waukesha, Wis., rel- 
ative to the judiciary of the Federal courts—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Resolutions of Saint Paul (Minn.) Chamber 
of Commerce, protesting against the suspension of the coinage of the 
silver dollar—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WELLER: Petition of W. R. Mead and others, against the 

of the news-copyright bill—to the Committee onthe Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition relating tothe claim of Joseph T. Hawley— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, petition of citizens of Kentucky, in favor of the Chinese re- 
steiatice a act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Harbison & Gathright, of Louisville, Ky., pray- 
ing for the passage of a law prohibiting the combinations, exactions, and 
extortions fostered by the press tariff system—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. L. WILSON: Petition of A. S. Worthington and others, 
trustees of the Women’s Dispensary, of Washington, D. C., for an ap- 
propriation—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of J. William Gilkeson and 150 others, of Hardy County, 
West Virginia, against passage of certain bills changing the patent 
laws—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. YORK: Petition of citizens of North Carolina, asking aid for 
public schools—to the Committee on Education. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 19, 1834. 
The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 


S. LINDSAY, D. D. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
CLAIMS OF FRENCH CITIZENS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the ac- 
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companying documents, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

sips x f th f State, of the 16th 

I transmit herewith a copy of a report o o Sonner o s + of the | 

instant, in relation to the fal award made by the late ch and American 
Claims Commission against the United States for the sum of $625,566.35, for the 
payment of the claims of French citizens against this Government. I recom- 
mend that an appropriation of the above sum be made to enable the Goyern- 


ment to fulfill its obligations under the treaty of January 15, 1880,.between this 


country and France. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
Executive MANSION, Washington, April 18, 1834. 


VISIT OF SIAMESE EMBASSY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the ac- 
companying documents, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, of the 16th 

instant, relative to the approaching visit of a special embassy from Siam to the 


United States, and recommend thatthe appropriation asked by the Secretary of 
State to suitably defray the expenses of such embassy while in this country be 


made. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, April 18, 1884. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF TIME. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, dated the 
16th instant, respecting the approaching international conference at Washing- 
ton, D. O., for the purpose of fixing upon a meridian proper to be employed as 
a common zero of | longitude and standard of time-reckoning throughout the 
globe, and recommend that the sum of $10,000 be appropriated to enable the Sec- 
retary of State to meet the expenses of the same, 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, April 18, 1884. 


FOREIGN CHARGES UPON AMERICAN VESSELS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reference to the resolution passed by the 
House of Representatives on the 11th instant in regard to light dues, 
tonnage charges, &c., imposed on American vessels entering and clear- 
ing from the ports of foreign countries; also, with reference to recipro- 

treaties between the United States and foreign countries; which 
was referred to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests. 

Mr. DINGLEY. ‘Should not this communication be printed ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the communication does 
not give the information asked for by the House. The resolution call- 
ing for such information should have been directed to the Secretary of 
State instead of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


GRAFTON MONROE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Post- 
master-General, transmitting papers in the claim of Grafton Monroe, 


postmaster at Grafton, Md., for reimbursement of losses by burglary 
February 4, 1884; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIM. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a tracing of the plat of survey of the pri- 
vate land claim of Francisco Garcia de Noriega and José Antonio de 
Noriega, New Mexico, known as the Cafion de San Diego grant; which 
was referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, in answer to a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of March 22, 1884, copies of all leases made by him for 
the use and occupation of the Yellowstone Park; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BURLEIGH, for one week, from to-day. 

Sy Mr. WARD, until Monday next, on account of important business; 
an 

To Mr. MULLER, until Tuesday next, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 193) to provide for printing certain docu- 
ments relating to customs revenues and domestic exports for the use of 
Congress. 

BRIDGES ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Mr WASHBURN. Iask unanimous consent to have taken from 
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the House Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 4799) to 
authorize theconstruction of foot and carriage or railroad bridges across 


the Mississippi River at Saint Paul, Minn. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which there will be 
opportunity for objection. 

Mr. BEACH. Before time has been occupied in the reading, I ob- 
ject to the present consideration of the bill. 


CHARLES M. BLAKE. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Private Calendar for present consideration the biil (H. R. 77) for the 
relief of Charles M. Blake, a chaplain of the United States Army. 

Mr. CALKINS. Inasmuch as objection has been made to a request 
on this side for unanimous consent, I call for the regular order. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. [I ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CaLK- 
INS] to withdraw that call for a moment, in order that the Post-Office 
appropriation bill, which has been returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments, may be taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and, with the amendments, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALKINS. I withdraw the call for that pw 

By unanimons consent, the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, was taken from the § er’s 
table, and, with the amendments of the Senate, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I move that the morning hour be dispensed with; 
and I will state my purpose is to have the House take up the pension 
appropriation bill, which I think can be disposed of in an hour. 

The SPEAKER. There is no morning hour to-day. Under the res- 
olution adopted some days since, and which the Chair will direct the 
Clerk to read, this day has been set apart for the consideration of re- 
ports from the Committee on Labor. 

The Clerk reas as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, April 19, be set apart for the consideration of bills 
reported from the Committee on Labor, to wit: A bill to establish and main- 
tain, a department of labor statistics; n bill to prohibit the importation of labor- 
ers under contracts made abroad; a bill to enforce the eight-hour law and to 

vide for the payans of wages withheld from employés of the Government 
n violation of the eight-hour law; and a bill to prohibit the system of contract 
labor by convicts in so far as Federal prisoners are conce: 


Mr. HANCOCK. Does not that exclude the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills to-day? 

The SPEAKER. It does, if the Committee on Laborinsists on going 
on with the business of that committee. If not, the House,can p 
to transact its ordinary business. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I shall insist that the House proceed to the consid- 
eration of the special order. 

Mr. MILLS. My colleague can raise the question of consideration. 


REPORTS OF UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Mr. SCALES, from the Committee on Printing, reported back the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 138) for printing the annual reports of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That there be printed atthe Government Foon 5 Office, in addi- 
tion to the number already ordered by law, 15,000 copies of of the annual 
reports of the Director of the United States Geological Survey, beginnin 
the fourth and uniform with the preceding volumes of the es; of which 2,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate, 8,000 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and 5,000 for distribution by the Geological Survey. 


Mr. SCALES. I ask that the report accompanying the joint resolu- 
tion be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred H. Res, 138, authorizin, 
the printing of 15,000 additional copies of the annual rts of the Bureau 
aaa, for 1883, submit the following report, recommending the passage of the 
resolution: 

In the act of Congress ape March 3, 1879, creating the Geological Survey, 
it is provided that there ll be printed of the special memoirs and reports ot 
said survey 3,000 copies, " for scientific exchange and for sale at the price of pub- 
lication.” The same act provides that the “annual report of operations of the 
Geological Survey shall accompany the annual report of the Secre of the In- 
terior.” From this it will be seen that only the annual reports, which form a 
part of the reports of the Secretary of the Interior and are printed as executive 
documents, are available for gratuitous distribution. Of this volume there is 

rinted the usual number, 1,900, and also 3,000 copies for distribution by Congress, 

ere are usually ordered by the Secretary of the Interior 750 copies of his an- 
nual report for distribution by himself, a very limited number, no portion of 
which can be spared for the use of the Geological Survey or Congress. 

The survey has entered upon a system of exchange with arig prominent 
library, every scientific and learned institution in America, and with many hun- 
dreds in other parts of the world. To these institutions it will be impossible, 
under present circumstances, to send copies of its annual report, nor is it possi- 
ble, under existing circumstances, for it to issue copies to individual collabora- 
tors interested in the work conducted under its auspiecs. Ths report is made 
up largely of extracts from the monographs of the survey, which are distributed 
only by sale or exchange, The volume is prepared for the popular reader, and 
is intended to convey the earliest information in the possession of the survey 
concerning the various branches of ceonomic solora 

Of the second and third annual reports there have m issued 11,000 opan 
addition to the number above given, and this number has proved utterly inade- 
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quate to supply the demand, which has come not only from our own country 
but from all parts of the world. 

The major expense connected with the publication of these reports consists in 
the peers of the illustrations and the composition of the text, and the cost 
of the edition of 15,000 copies is not all in proportion to the ori; outlay at- 
tendant upon the publication of the 49,000 copies now provided for by law. The 
estimated cost is $18,843.15. 


Mr. SCALES. Itis unnecessary to add anything to what is contained 
in thereport, as it is fult and furnishes the House with all the informa- 
tion necessary to vote intelligently on the joint resolution. I there- 
fore ask for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the joint resolution was ordered to be and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SCALES moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Mr. SCALES, from the Committee on Printing, also reported back the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 137) for printing the annual reports of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, &c., That there be printed at the Government Prin Office 15,000 
noes of each of the annual oe of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, 

th progeny 3 papers and illustrations, ning with the report forthe 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1883, and uniform with the preceding volumes of the 
series; of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 8,000 for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and 5,000 for distribution by the Bureau of Ethnology. 


Mr. SCALES. I ask that the report ascompanying the joint resolu- 
tion be read. i 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred H. Res. 137, authorizin; 
the printing of 15,000 copies of the annual report, 1833, of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, submit the following report, recommending the passage of the resolution : 

The Bureau of Ethnol was provided for by an appropriation from Con- 

, and has been continued by successive AR A 


ublished reports. 


As Congress has expended considerable money in prosecuting these researches, 
the information should be published as proposed by this resolution, in order to 
other coun- 


The Bureau of Ethnology issues no publications except those ordered by Con- 
Rg The first, second, and third annual reports of the bureau have already 
n ordered by Congress, and each edition was the same in number, 15,000, as 


called for in anger a i Í ay ee 
These reports are prepa n popular form, and are designed for gene: 
tribution, and to colleges, colnet: aspie and collaborators in this branch of 
research in this and other countries. They are also to be distributed to institu- 
tions of learning, libraries, and scientific men in all foreign countries, in ex- 
for which our Government receives a large number of similar publica- 
tions from each of those countries, all of which become the property of the 
United States and are deposited in the Library of Co 
A large proportion of these ee could not in any other manner be ob- 
tained, as most foreign institutions will not sell their publications, but are will- 
to make exchanges. 
great saving, in the future, will be made in the illustrations, which hereaf- 
See eo n net A E E ives ee es Lge bee kst y eide 
report, w. eretofore, in a measure, have been co! 
printed by hand, The estimated cost of 15,000 copies is $24,138. 


Mr. SCALES demanded the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereot 
the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


VENEZUELAN CLAIMS. 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
og SREP back the following resolution with the recommendation that 
t opted: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to furnish this House with a 
copy of the list of certificates issued by the late Venezuelan Mixed Commission. 
together with copies of all assi ents or transfers of such certificates, notified 
to the Department of State, and a statement showing to whom the several pay- 
zoos b 2 Depasse noa feme pehara have honada ; and aeo 
co) o correspondence re requ or paymen: ereupon or 

a to the f Phir AÀ before a new commission; and ksb the 
President on the 3d day of March, 1 the 
moneys paid by the Venezuelan Governmentand remaining in the hands of the 
Secretary of State and to be applied on such awards as may be made by the new 
commission provided for by said joint resolution, the Secretary of State is re- 
quested to furnish this House with a statement of the amount now on hand ap- 
plicable to the payment of such new awards. 


The report of the committtee was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the resolution of in- 
submitted by Mr. SPRINGER relative to Venezuelan claims, after consider- 
ing same beg leave to report, that in the opinion of the committee the infor- 


Ke 
joint resolution ae by the 


mation called foris of such importance as to warrantthe passage of the resolution 
hereby recommended. 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


- DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Printing, reported joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 231)-providing for the distribution of the Congressional 
Globe; which was read a first and second time. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed tode- 
liver to the document-rooms of the Department of the Interior the bound vol- 
umes of the Congressional Globe purchased from Messrs. Rives,and such other 
bound volumes of the Globe and Recorp, prior to the Forty-eighth Con 
as are in his ; and the Secre! of the Interior is hereby authori an 
directed, from said volumes, to supply, as far as possible, existing deficiencies 
in the sets of these documents in the following libraries, in the order named : 

First, The library of the Executive Mansion, the library of each of the Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government, the library of the Supreme Court, and the 
library of the Court of Claims. 

Secondly. The State and Territorial libraries of the United States. 

Thirdly. Such other libraries in the United States as contain more than 5,000 
volumes each. And the Public Printer is hereby directed, on the requisition of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to deliver to him such volumes of the Globe now in 
his in unbound form as may be desired by any of the above libraries for the 
completion of the set of the same, which shall be forwarded to said library upon 

ving its assurance that it will cause the volumes thus supplied to be bound 
and placed upon its shelves: Provided, That before such distribution is made the 
Public Printer shall deliver to the libraries of House and Senate such volumes as 
are red to complete fifty sets in each. 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress the libraries 
bo which these documents are forwarded, and the number of volumes delivered 


Mr. SMITH asked for the reading of the report accompanying the joint 
resolution. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Printag report to the House joint resòlution No. 103, 
amended in such way as to relieve the Government of all expense in the matter 
of distributing the Congressional Globe, and also providing that before such 
distribution is made the libraries of the Senate and House of Representatives 
shall be supplied with such number of copies as will be probably required for 
many years to come, and recommend its adoption. 

The Congressional Globes, whose distribution is here provided for, were pur- 
chased in 1878, and have since been stored, awaiting the action of Co: as to 
the disposition to be made of them, They aggregate about 60,000 volumes, of 
which about 40,000 are unbound and 20,000 bound, consisting almost entirely of 
odd volumes of this document. Of this collection, the Public Printer, in his an- 
nual report for 1578, after stating the expense of reprinting a sufficient number 
of the missing volumes to make 500 complete sets, says: ‘It will be perceived 
that, unless a reprint is had, the volumes on hand are almost valueless, except 
for waste eos * And in his report for 1880, again recurring to the wa gt E7 
remarks: “It is respectfully submitted for the consideration of Congress, t 
should it bedetermined not to directa sufficient number of volumes to be printed 
to make a specified number of sets, then to authorize the sale of the odd vol- 
umes, bound and unbound, at public auction, to the highest bidder, as waste 
paper.” 

the judgment of the committee, however, this will be a most unwise dis- 
position to make of these volumes. They form a most valuable collection from 
which to supply deficiencies in the public libraries of the country, and if Con- 
pas does not deem it expedientto incur the large ex involved in reprint- 

g the missing volumes, the odd numbers on hand should be used for this pur- 
pose. An opportunity is now afforded for adding to, if not completing, a large 
number of sets of the Globe in the large libraries of the land, which will proba- 
bly never again occur, and the committee know of no d tion that can be 
made of these odd volumes more judicious, involving as it does no expense and 
avoiding the multiplication of broken sets. 

ies to inquiries addressed to all the principal libraries of the country dis- 

close the following facts: That of twenty-six State and Territorial libraries re- 

porting, oniy four contain complete sets of the Globe; of three hundred and 

orty r libraries, containing 5,000 volumes or more, only two possess 

complete sets. There are probably a few other complete sets in libraries from 
which no returns have been received, 

Most of the libraries, however, contain 1 sots, many with but a few miss- 

volumes, any addition to which will be hi y prized, To add to already 
more complete rather than 


existing collections for the purpose of making 
to increase the number of partial sets is by far the wisest policy to pursuein the 
A. HERR SMITH. 


disposition of these documents. 


Mr. SMITH demanded the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the joint resolution was ordered to be and read a third time; 
and bei it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. SMITH moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I now demand the order, 

Before moving that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole for the purpose of considering the special business assigned for 
to-day—the consideration of bills reported by the Committee on Labor— 
I desire to express the appreciation of that committee to the House for 
the courtesy extended to us in granting this day for the consideration 
of our bills and the execution of our business; and I want to invoke 
the co-operation of the members of the House in the dispatch of that 
business, hoping to accomplish as much as possible during the short 
time the committee have asked. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that general debate upon the first bill which the committee shall call 


up, the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor 
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statistics, be limited to three hours, assuring gentlemen that mem- 
bers of the committee will not require one-third of that time. 

Several MEMBERS. Say two hours. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Atthe ion of members all around me I will 
make the request to limit the general debate to two hours in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request for unanimous 
consent to the House. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union all general debate upon the bill indicated shall be 
limited to two hours? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of considering the bill to establish a bureau a labor statistics. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (Mr. WELLBORN in the chair). 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of a bill the title of which will be read by the 
Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Beitenacted, &c., That there shall be established and maintained at the seat of 
Government a department of labor statistics, which shall be under the charge 
of a commissioner of labor statistics, who shall be a: inted by the President, 
by and with the advice and consentof the Senate, The commissioner of labor 
statistics shall hold his office for four years, unless sooner removed, and shall 
receive a salary of $4,000a year. The commissioner shall acquire all useful in- 
formation upon the subject of labor, its relations to capital, and the means of 
promoting the material, social, intellectual, and religious prosperity of laborin 
men and women; and to this end he shall inquire into the various industries o: 
the United States; the capital invested therein ; the division of labor and its re- 
sults; machinery and its effects; the number of persons employed as laborers, 
with a classification thereof, male and female, married and unmarried, skilled or 
unskilled, convict labor, Chinese labor; the number and ages of children, nat- 
ure of their occupation, their attendance at schooland church; the wages paid 
by the day, week, or month, or by the piece, to the different classes; the hours 
employed; the average earnings of the several classes; the manner of paying 
wages; the truck or store-order system, and the profits charged on is by 
employers; the cost of living, comparing wages and price of necessaries of life 
in different localities; the sanitary, educational, social,and religious condition 
of laborers; the average duration of life; accidents incident to employment; 
insanity; epidemics; ry, mill, mine, and dwelli ions; schoolsand 
churches, facilities for atten ing, and extent to which they are enjoyed; statistics 
of crime, &c.; co-operation, its extent and results in various localities and 
branches of trade ; the division of their joint production between labor and cap- 
ital, where practiced, the pro rata of each, and the general effect; trades-unions 
and labor associations, the number, membership, and objects; strikes, their 
causes, effects,and remedies. And to enable the commissioner to obtain the in- 
formation herein ified he shall have authority to issue circulars to various 
manufacturers and labor associati with interrogatories to beanswered. The 
commissioner of labor statistics shall obtain all possible information upon the 
various subjects above specified from the different foreign nations, and shall 
have authority to issue circulars to United States consuls asking them to obtain 
the information desired. The commissioner of labor siatistics shall appoint 
a chief clerk, who shall receive asalary of $2,000 per annum, and such other em- 
ployés as Congress may from time to time provide. During the necessary ab- 
sence of the commissioner, or when the oi shall become vacant, the chief 
clerk shall perform the duties of commissioner, The commissioner shall annu- 
ally make a report in writing to the President and Congress of the information 
collected and collated by him, and containing such recommendations as he may 
deem calculated to promote the efficiency of the department. 


Mr. HOPKINS. It will be observed that this bill confers no execu- 
tive , sbi upon the department which it is intended to create. It 
simply provides for the accumulation of information as an auxiliary to 
judicious legislation. It may be said, and truly said, that much of this 
information is acquired by the Census Bureau. But it should be re- 
membered that the census reports are ooy save at intervals of ten 
years; and that it is important that the ging conditions of each 
year should be brought to the attention of those called upon to legis- 
late on the basis of existing facts. 

Under the provisions of this bill Congress will each year be advised 
of the condition of the various industries, the relation of capital to la- 
bor, the wages paid, the cost of living, and the innumerable matters 
affecting the material prosperity, sanitary, social, moral, and educa- 
tional status of the laboring people. And this proposed department has 
a wider scope and is capable of more enlarged usefulness than a census 
report limited to inquiries into the situation of affairs in this country 
alone. It is herein provided that information shall be acquired from 
the different foreign nations, to the end that correct comparisons may 
be instituted; and in this way it is hoped there may be attained some 
settled basis of thought, and we may cease to be embarrassed by that 
divergence of opinion which promotes endless and perhaps much fruit- 
less discussion. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the pending bill is so manifestly 


just and proper that no argument should be needed to insure its 

I only repeat what is in the mind and upon the tongue of almost every 
one when I say that the labor problem is one of the most important 
questions demanding and commanding the attention of the people. It 
1s important not only because of the vast numbers—the many millions 
of our citizens directly engaged in productive industries—hut also be- 


cause of its direct and inseparable connection with many of the subjects 

of legislation. 
In 1789, within a few days after the organization of the First Con- 
the discussion of the tariff question began, and it has continued 


with unabated zeal to the present hour. In fact, as the country has 
grown and the interests involved have increased, the scope of the dis- 
cussion has widened, and the attention to the issues involved has be- 
come more and more absorbing. And in all of these debates even the 
ablest and best informed, upon either side, have felt the want of au- 
thentic data in reference to matters materially affecting the question. 

Some spasmodic and feeble efforts have been made to supply this 
want. Thé Forty-sixth Congressappointed a committee to inquire into 
and report upon the subject of w: at home and abroad. And the 
American consuls have at times transmitted such information upon this 
subject as was conveniently accessible. 

In March, 1882, a tariff commission was created to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the various industrial interests of this country. This com- 
mission visited different sections of the country, and published two 
large volumes of testimony. But they made no thorough investiga- 
tion. They merely received statements voluntarily offered. It was 
but a temporary expedient. The commission was composed of men 
having large interests to distract their minds. Its sessions were neces- 
sarily hurried, and itsresults, while valuable, were far from satisfactory. 
In the following session of Congress elaborate argumeats were made 
by eminent gentlemen, and carefully prepared tables were presented 
setting forth the information which each disputant was able to collect 
as to the rates of wages and cost of living of laborers employed in vari- 
ous mannufactories. A comparison of those tables and of those in the 
report of the Tariff Commission will show how contradictory, unreli- 
able, and unsatisfactory all such partial and unofficial statements are. 
It is a truism that ents predicated upon disputed facts can not 
carry conviction because of the uncertainty of the premises. And in 
the absence of ized authority upon mooted questions there can 
be no limit to contention, no means of reaching accurate and settled 
conclusions. Theories will continue to be advocated and controverted 
until some well-established touchstone can be applied which will crys- 
tallize them into facts or dispel them as dreams. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not in the interest of any particular school 
of political economists. It will furnish information for all, and just 
such information as all political scientists desire and demand. Mr. 
Nimmo, the very able and efficient Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in 
the Treasury Department, says: 

Jud 
propesonded ia RERA by thaws tater D9 ss CAYOS of protertion Soa Uy 
the advocates of free trade is about equal. ° i 

And just here it is well to correct a misapprehension which exists in 
regard to the powers and duties of the present Bureau of Statistics. 
This Bureau is required to investigate commercial and transportation 
interests, and to prepare statistics upon imports and the duties thereon. 
It does nothing whatever with the manufacturing and industrial inter- 
ests. Resolutions are often passed by each branch of Congress calling 
for information upon these subjects, and there is no de ent or offi- 
cer charged with the collection and compilation of such data. 

On December 21, 1881, the Senate passed a resolution calling for in- 
formation as to the rates of wages paid to laborers in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany in the manufactures of cotton, wool, 
iron, leather, &c. The fact and the result of that inquiry show the su- 
preme necessity for the passage of some such bill as the one under con- 
sideration. 

I quote from Mr. Nimmo: 

Diligent search was made for available data in the various offices of the Gov- 
ernment, and letters were add toevery man inthe country of whom I had 
eae Bec ietes and who I thought was best qualified in the line of his jalty 
to ish the exact data required. But I never engaged in a more fruitless 
search. Gentlemen generall ed as authorities on subjects relating to the 
several industries Tensor: in the resolution frankly declared that they were 
unable to furnish the exact information called for, namely, relative wages based 
upon poet py aac data, and taking into account differences in the hours of 
labor and in the organization of labor, and as to whether wages were paid by 
the day or by the piece, and also making due allowance for ents in re- 
gard to the boarding of operatives and the providing of tenement houses for the 

ilies of operatives, and for the regularity of employment, and the extent to 
which in the several countries production de; 
the useof machinery. A perfunctory reply to Senate resolution, omitting the 
roper consideration of all these differences in the conditions under which labor 
k employed, would have been worthless. A statement based u available 
data as to wages paid could have been pre; ; but such a table, in the absence 


to 
of any knowledge of the various conditions under which labor is employed, 
would have been of no practical value. 


During the present session of Congress the same difficulty has arisen; 
and I feel sure every member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
each of the one hundred and ten gentlemen who are on the Speaker’s 
list for debate, and every one who would form an intelligent judgment 
upon this important question, must feel the necessity of having a de- 

ent of government where the required information can be had. 

y, perhaps all, European governments have departments similar to 

the one contemplated by this bill, and in no country is there greater 

necessity for the acquisition of all knowledge affecting the prosperity 

of the whole people than in this, which has been well said to be “a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


mds upon human skill or upon 
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It is alike the duty and the interest of the Government to see thata 
healthful, vigorous, educated, and prosperous race of citizens is reared. 
And under the provisions of this bill whatever wrongs there may be 
will be made manifest, and the proper remedies can be provided. Con- 
gress can exercise the functions which belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the several States can act within their appropriate spheres 
upon the information acquired with reference to their own citizens, 
and upon the knowledge derived through this compilation of the ex- 
perience and action of other Commonwealths. ` 

Many of the States of the Union have already established bureaus of 
statistics, which, although but partially equipped, serve to illustrate the 
incalculable advantage of a systematic and thorough collection and a 
convenient and authentic compilation of the data which this bill con- 
templates, not alone throughout 4his country, but from others with 
which we hold commercial intercourse, and it may be commercial 
rivalry. And this bureau will supplement the acquisitions of those 
already formed and supply a want telt by all. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose in this connection to discuss any 
phase’of the tariff controversy. This bill is not intended to advance any 
theory, but simply to supply the facts upon which wise and considerate 
statesmanship can exercise itself. Thedepartments sought to be estab- 
lished, as I have already said, is one forinformationonly. Noexecutive 
powers are conferred by the bill. And who can object to the acquisi- 
tion and diffusion of any knowledge that is useful? The eagerness with 
which the Census Reports are sought only illustrates the popular demand 
for the interesting and varied information which they contain. 

Congress has from time to time responded to the general desire for 
scientific and statistical knowledge, and has furnished abundant prece- 
dents for the action I now advocate. Even before the adoption of our 
Constitution the Secretary of State was directed by Congress ‘‘to ob- 
tain from the ministers and agents of the United States in foreign coun- 
triesan abstract of their presentstate, their commerce, finance, * * * 
and every other political information which may be useful tothe United 
States.’’ The early explorations of Lewis and Clarke to the Pacific 
Ocean; Long’s explorations between the Red River, the northern bound- 
ary, and the Rocky Mountains; the expeditions and investigations of 
Owen, Frémont, Abert, Stansbury, Hayden, Powell, Wheeler, and King 
were all made under the auspices and at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

Several expeditions have been sent to the Arctic Ocean, and Captain 
Wilkes was sent to the Antarctic; Lieutenant Herndon to the Amazon, 
Commodore Perry to Japan; a number of Army officers were detailed 
to watch the Crimean war; astronomical parties have been sent to re- 
mote regions to observe the transit of Venus—all for the accumulation 
and dissemination of knowledge. Why do we maintain the Botanical 
Garden, the National Museum, the Naval Observatory, the Medical 
Library and Museum, the Library of Congress? Why have we pub- 
lished the Medical and Surgical History of the War? Why have we 
purchased works of art to adorn the Capitol? All of these things were 
to instruct, enlighten, and improve the people. 

The Government can perform no more useful work than in adding to 
the aggregate of human knowledge. And certainly a knowledge of our 
fellow-men and fellow-citizens is not the least important of information. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well to remember that a nation’s wealth, and 
strength, and glory, do not consist alone in its extended area and re- 
plete treasury. 


“ What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No; men, high-minded men, 
With power as far above dull brutes endowed. 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 


These constitute a state.” 


The Government has already established a Bureau of Mines and Min- 
ing, a Bureau of Statistics of Commerce, a Bureau of Education, a Geo- 
logical Survey, a Fish Commission, a Signal Service, and a Department 
of Agriculture, all of which haveserveda useful purpose. But noone 
of them, nor all combined, exceed in importance the department I now 
advocate. C We have appropriated large sums of money to learn some- 
thing about the insects which are injurious to agriculture; to investi- 
gate the diseases of animals, and to ascertain the quality and strength 
of wools and of cotton and the textile strength of iron and steel; and, 
while conceding that all such information is desirable, I contend that 
it is at least equally necessary to be informed of the sanitary, moral, 
educational, and social condition of the men who toil in the fields, the 
mines, and the mills, and upon whose physical and mental welfare and 
material prosperity the Government must largely depend for its sup- 
porters in and its defenders in war. 

A great of public attention in and outof Congress has been given 
tothe American hog and the Americansteer. I submit, Mr, Chairman, 
that it is time to give more attention to the American man. ` 


Capital always receives ample consideration here, and corporations 
have had far more than their share of favors, but legislation in the in- 
terest of the working people has been rare and stinted. This House 
has shown a disposition to atone for this neglect by creating a com- 
mittee on labor to consider all matters pertaining thereto, This rec- 
ognition has been gratefully appreciated, and the eyes of the toilers all 
over the land are now turned toward Congress with an earnest hope 
and expectation that their welfare will be thoughtfully considered. 
They regard this bill as of great advantage to their interest, because 
under it their condition can be fully and truthfully ascertained; the 
relation which wages bear to capital can be demonstrated, a comparison 
can be instituted between the cost: of living and compensation received 
in the various industries at home and abroad, the duty and the policy 
of the Government can be made apparent, and the wrangles of school- 
men will be in a measure silenced. of 

It is not claimed that this bill will be a panacea for all the ills that 
afflict the laboring classes; but it will enable Congress to obtain that 
knowledge of their situation which is essential to any just legislation 
upon matters affecting their interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak in behalf of over ten millions of toilers in this 
country, who are anxiously watching our proceedings, when I ask the 
passage of this bill; but at the same time I speak in the interest of 
more than fifty millions of citizens, for all are interested in promoting 
the welfare, increasing the prosperity, happiness, and contentment of 
all our people, and in thus perfecting the stability, the beauty, and 
symmetry of the Republic. A community of interest and sympathy, 
of kindly feeling and considerate action, removes all cause of complaint 
and dissension, solidifies the patriotic sentiment, erects barriers impen- 
etrable to foreign foes, and destroys the possibility of internal strife. 

I trust the House will show that it is in harmony with the people 
by the prompt passage of this bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would like to 
ask him why the most of this work, the great part of it, can not be done 
by the present bureau? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The present Bureau of Statistics? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes; why its work can not be added to the work 
now done by that bureau ? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I presume it might be accomplished to some ex- 
tent in that way; but I understand that the present Bureau of Statis- 
tics is now overcrowded with work, having more than it can conven- 
iently accomplish, 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then all that they need is more employés. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have stated one objection to imposing the work 
upon the present bureau; thatis, that it now has more than it can conven- 
iently accomplish. My judgment is that the work which we here seek 
to provide for will be far better accomplished by having a separate and 
independent bureau for that purpose, a bureau that will have its atten- 
tion specifically directed in this direction and not be liable to be diverted 
from time to time by inquiries in regard to commerce, navigation, im- 
ports, and duties thereon. 

Mr. BLOUNT. One other inquiry. I notice that this bill declares 
that the annual expenditures of this bureau shall not exceed $25,000. 
I would like to know if the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoP- 
KINS] does not think it is impossible at this time to say how much will 
be expended by this bureau in the work which it will be called upon 
to perform? Sr 

Mr. HOPKINS. The bill provides that the expenditures shall not 
exceed that amount. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes. The bill provides for starting this bureau and 
declares that the expenditures shall not exceed $25,000 a year. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I presume that matter will have ultimately to be 
regulated by the Committee on Appropriations. I do not suppose that 
during the first year after the organization of the department the ex- 

nditures wouldexceedthatamount. Subsequently it is probable, and 

think it is due to frankness that I should say, that the expenditures 
will largely exceed that amount. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Very likely this bureau will grow and increase as 
all the others have done. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I presume so. 

Mr. ROSECRANS, Allow me to make a suggestion. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Isit not likely that a large portion of the infor- 
mation for which this bureau is designed will be farnished voluntarily, 
so that you can reasonably expect that the expense will be compara- 
tively small ? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Unquestionably the labor associations of the coun- 

that are anxious for the of this bill will voluntarily do all 
in their power to secure the efficiency of the department to be created 
by it. 
or YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to oppose the bill? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have already made a speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Youn] desires to now I will give way to him. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I had an hour; I do not know how much time I 
have consumed. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has forty minutes of his hour 
still remaining. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then I will yield a portion of that time to any 
gentleman who desires it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if this bureau is 
limited to the collection of mechanical statistics or agricultural statis- 
ties, or does it include both? 


Mr. HOPKINS. It is for the collection of statistics pertaining to 
manual labor of all kinds. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all general debate upon 
this bill has been limited to two hours, Is the Chair to understand 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOPKINS] is now control- 
ing one-half of that time in favor of the bill? It may be that some 
gentleman may want to speak in opposition to the bill; if so, the Chair 
would recognize some one to control the time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have heard no intimation of opposition to the bill 
from any source whatever. -The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
YounG] proposes to offer an amendment to the bill, and desires to 
speak upon that. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. That can be done after general debate 
is closed. 

Mr. YOUNG. 
the other hour. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I stated to the House before going into Committee 
of the Whole that the members of the Committee on Labor did not 
desire to occupy more than one hour of the two hours assigned for gen- 
eral debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. O’ NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in a government like 
ours, where the existence of popular suffrage renders the working classes 
the chief repository of political power, all reliable information relating 
to the financial, educational, and sanitary condition of labor 
a deep interest, which becomes more general as the industries of the 
country increase in diversity and extent and the agitation continues in 
regard to this relation between capital and labor. 

I@BOR ORGANIZATIONS, 

The labor organizations of the United States, which have brought 
within the folds of organization every department of productive indus- 
try until to-day they number over half a million of members, demand 
from Congress the establishment of a bureau of labor statistics, in order 
that knowledge may be the standpoint for action and to secure for the 
toilers all those rights and privileges necessary to enjoy and appreciate 
the blessings of good government. 

STATE BUREAUS. 

During the past twenty years this demand has been continuously 
made upon the legislators by the labor organizations of this country, 
until the justice of their demand has been conceded, and already eleven 
of the principal States of the Union have created bureaus of labor sta- 
tistics. The great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with its vast man- 
ufacturing interests and great laboring population, was the first to 
recognize the necessity of a bureau of this character. In 1866 a commis- 
sion was appointed to examine the subject of labor, on which commis- 
sion were F. B. Sanborn and Elizur Wright, who recommended the es- 
tablishmentof such a bureau. In 1867 a similar commission, on which 
was the eminent economist Amasa Walker, made the same recommen- 
dation. In 1869 the bureau was finally established, and its fourteen an- 
nual reportssince that year, if they embraced the whole country, would be 
invaluable. Pennsylvania, recognizing the value of such statisties, fol- 
lowed with a law in 1872; Ohio.in 1877; New Jersey in 1878; Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouriin 1879; and New York, California, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin in 1883. The pending bill is substantially the same measure 
which I introduced in this House at the commencement of this session, 
and is identical with the laws creating the various bureaus in the dif- 
ferent States. i 


If no one else desires it, I will claim the benefit of 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The following criticisms from the press give evidence of the worth of 
these bureaus: 4 

Springfield Republican, April 26, 1872: 

Each successi increases, perhaps doubles, the val f the 
‘annual Separa anit oak from the Temanhunetts verona of fator statistics. 

American Artisan, May 29, 1872: 

The institution and maintenance by the State of such a bureau can not be too 
highly commended. $ 

The Boston Commonwealth in 1872: 


So the effort now is to abolish the bureau of labor. strugg’ 
capital and labor is growing bitter—bitter now even on the side of capital. It 
objects to investigation of its methods. 


New York Weekly Tribune, March 11, 1874: 


More light is thrown upon this subject (labor) by the facts gathered in such re- 
ports as that of the Massachusetts labor bureau, which we present elsewhere, 
than all the fine-spun theories of doctrinaires or the cant of labor demagogues 
would furnish in a century. 

New York Graphic, March 13, 1874: 

We must prepare for a better state of things in the next generation by laying 
the foundations in this, If true civilization thinks more of characters than come 


The Je between 


modities and will not consent to use up human beings for the sake of cheapen- 
cloth a cent on the yard, “ the test of civilization is the estimate in which it 
holds human beings.” 


Brooklyn Daily Argus, March 17, 1875: 
The latest report of the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor, which 


has been made with painstaking care, furnishes a multitude of facts and sugges- 
tions which are of application here and which will interest a Brooklyn audience, 


Chicago Tribune, March 19, 1875, speaking of the Massachusetts bu- 
reau, says: i 
There is no other organization in the country which doesalike work. * * * 


The reports contain a mass of information which is obtainable nowhere else. 
It is to be hoped the good work will go on. 


With how much more force would the foregoing criticisms apply toa 
national bureau. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS SEEKING INFORMATION. 


The various Departments of the Government have recognized the de- 
mand for information affecting the working classes. The Secretary of 
the Treasury (Bristow) transmitted to Congress, December 18, 1875, a 
special report of Mr. Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
on the rates of wages, the cost of subsistence, and the condition of the 
working classes in Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
other countries of Europe, also in the United States and British 
America. 

The Secretary of State, April 11, 1878, issued the following labor 
circular: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, April 11, 1878. 
the consular officers of the United States in Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, and Denmark, 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to the circular addressed to you in August, 1877, 
in respect of the trade of the United States with foreign countries, it is now 
deemed desirable reel ens should make inquiries and report in regard to the 
follow ints, namely: 

First. e rate of wages usually paid to laborers of every class, but with more 
especial reference to agricultural laborers, mechanical laborers, and those upon 
public works and TAVAS: 

Second. The cost of living to the laboring class, or the prices paid for what 
er 2 be termed the necessaries of life. 

Third. So far as practicable, a comparison of the present rates with those pre- 
vailing during the past five years, both as to wages and cost of living. 

Fourth. Such information as may be obtainable touching the present state of 
trade, whether prosperous or otherwise; the amount and character of paper 
money, if any, as ci n; and the amount and character of coin, with the 
relation borne by paper and coin to each other. 

Fifth. And lastly, such information as may be obtainable as to the business 
habits and systems of your districts. 

It is desired that the information which may come to your knowledge on the 
foregoing points should be embraced in a report to the rtment, to be made 
as soon as may be practicable. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
F. W.SEWARD, Acting Secretary. 


May 17, 1879, the Secretary of State, Hon. William M. Evarts, sub- 
mitted said reports, together with an elaborate letter, from which I 
make the following extracts: 


These reports, covering as they do the labor question inall its aspects, * * + 
embrace so vast and interesting a field of investigation, * * è presenting # 
compact yet comprehensive view of the present state of labor in the various 
countries of Europe and at the same time a comparison between labor in those 
countries and the United States. Let the workingmen read these reports and 
compare the fixed condition of the European labor ulations as graphicall 
portrayed by our consuls with the free and independent position of our Ame: 
can workingmen, not as special depression has made them at present, but as 
they have been and as they will be again. 

Let the workingman feel, as he should feel, that the man who employs him 
who enables him to feed and clothe his wife and children, is his friend as well 
as his employer, and that all within and about the workshops are things to be 
prot ,even with life if necessary, instead of being destroyed. Let the em- 
ployer, on the other hand, as in Belgium and in Germany, look upon his work- 
man as morally one of his family, to be treated with the dignity and sym 
thy which are his due, and in ten years we shall be known and felt in all the 
markets of the world, for under such circumstances neither cheap foreign labor 
nor the vast capital at its back could compete with the inventive genius, me- 
chanical skill, and financial audacity of the workingmen and capitalists of the 
United States. 

i LABOR IN EUROPE. 


The information contained in Young’s report in 1875 and the consular 
reports in 1879 is remarkably complete in giving detailed information 
of the mode of living, wages, social conditions, and everything pertain- 
ing to the condition of labor in Europe; also as to the laws of many of 
those countries relative to the protection of labor. Comparisons are 
made through all these reports between wages and the cost of living in 
Europe and the United States. I was amazed in reading the appendix 
to Secretary Evarts’sreport to find that his information in regard to wages 
and food prices in the United States, which he used for comparison with 
the wages and cost of living in Europe, were furnished by two individ- 
uals, one residing in Chicago and the other the editor of the American 
Exporter, of New York. 

The reports made by consuls fairly teem with pictures of the degra- 
dation, misery, and poverty existing in various parts of Europe—the 
extreme low wages paid there and the high cost of living, as compared 
with the United States, while they are necessarily silent on the condi- 
tion of labor in this country, nothing being furnished except the wages 
and food prices at New York and Chicago. The foregoing reports com- 


prise the only official information furnished by the Government, except 
the census reports of 1880, now being slowly issued, and which will 
hardly be completed before the time arrives for taking the next census. 
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ALL CLASSES DESIRE INFORMATION. 
In 1875 Mr. Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 


De- 
partment, in his report refers to the demand for information relating 
to the working classes as follows: 

In co: uence of the agitation in regard to the relations between capitaland 
labor, which has signally marked the last decade, and since the organization of 
this bureau, the applications for information on this subject have steadily in- 
creased in number. 

Such applicationsare received from various classes of persons—from political 
economists and students of social science, from journalists engaged in the dis- 
cussion of economic and social questions, from philanthropists desirous of im- 
proving the condition of the working classes, from representatives of lebor as- 
sociations, from persons representing the interests of employers, and, finally, 
from prominent members of both Houses of Congress, desirous of a plying to 
the task of practical legislation such data on the subject of labor at home and 
abroad as have been acquired by observation and experience. These applica- 
tions have been especially numerous in connection with legislation on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, and a review of the debates on tariff legislation for many years 
past will show with what avidity both protectionists and free-traders have 
availed themselves of any information within their reach upon the subject un- 
der consideration, and especially on the cost of labor and the condition of the 

* laborer in those countries of Europe which compete most sharply with Ameri- 
can manufactures. 

This was written in 1875, and the members of this House will appre- 
ciate how extremely applicable it is to-day. 

POVERTY AND SUFFERING IN EUROPE. 

You all remember when the discussion on the pending tariff bill com- 
menced that the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Judge 
KELLEY, made some startling revelations of what he witnessed during 
his visit to Europe, of the’suffering and degradation among the work- 
ing classes there, and described with great pathos the wasting away of 
human beings there from lack of proper food. Idonotdoubtit. Every 
report published confirms such statements; but did the gentleman ever 
take the trouble to look at the condition of affairs at home ? 

POVERTY AND SUFFERING IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The testimony taken last year by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor does not exhibit the condition of our working classes in 
as roseate a light as we would wish. 

The president of the Cigar-Makers’ Union gives afrightful picture of 
the squalor, misery, and degradation among the cigar-makers, and of 
the employment of infants at work, which stunted their growth and 
ruined their health. John Swinton testified that during the year 1874 
over 100,000 people in the city of New York lived by pauperism and 

z; that, including children, the deaths in New York from lack 
of proper food exceeded 10,000 annually. 

The testimony of R. L. Leyton concerning the condition of the coal- 
miners shows as much suffering and degradation as exists in the poorest 
coal region of Europe. 

The testimony of every workman)examined bristles with complaints 
against the unjust exactions of capital and the ignoring of the rights 
of labor. 

The Committee on Labor of this House will, when the time arrives 
for the discussion of the bill to prohibit the importation of labor under 
contract, give this House a frightful picture of the poverty and suffer- 
ing among the coal-miners that will put our boasted progress and civ- 
ilization to the blush. 

The following extract from a recent issne of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
is presented. That journal says: 

We doubt if anywhere on earth, except in the coal-mines of England, a more 
wretched, poverty-stricken{unhappy, and miserable lot of women can be found 
than the shirt-makers of New York. There are thousands ofthese women, and 
they work all day long and — of every night for a miserable pittance. The 
work is excessively hard. They make the garments for the big dealers,and so 
pa is the competition that a day’slabor, extending from 7 o'clock in the morn- 

ng till 10at night, results in the munificent stipend of 45 cents a day. They live 
in garrets and cellars, and they are, without exception, wan, sickly-looking, and 
weary. 

Pages could be filled with like testimony, but the brief time allowed 
for the discussion of this measure will not permit of its being read. 

ADVANTAGES OF A NATIONAL LABOR BUREAU. à 

We are asked what are the advantages and benefits to be derived from 
theinstitution of a labor bureau. Some of them are that while the State 
bureaus are doing valuable work; it is apparent that these can not ac- 
complish what is needed; not only will State interests interfere and 
lack of united action presentan insurmountable obstacle, but the differ- 
ences in methods, the variety of means used, and the lack of compilation 
under one management would diminish the usefulness and the value of 
the statistics. 

But the national bureau could and would work in unison with the 
State bureaus and become an adjunctof the Census Bureau, furnishing 
at less expense much more complete and reliable information; for the 
information would come not only from manufacturers but from labor- 
ers as well. 

Experience in the States has shown that the information is freely 

iven when once the utility of a bureau of labor statistics is i 

ene case it is reported that over 71,000 wage-workers made returns 
of value on the blanks furnished. Only a small number, not included 
in the above, were rejected on account of imperfection. 

It will tend to discourage strikes by furnishing intelligent data asa 
basis forarbitration. The strikes of 1877 cost the railroads $25,000,000, 
and it is estimated that if the loss of all property, stock, merchandise, 


freight, and stoppage of business were added it would make a total of 
nearly $75,000,000. Concerning arbitration Mr. Brassey, in his work 
and wages, says: 

The result in inset out of one hundred cases brought before the English 
tribunals is a reconciliation between the parties; and though appeals are per- 
mitted to the superior courts of law, they are rarely made. In 1870, 28,000 dis- 
putes had been heard, of which no less than 26,800 were satisfactorily settled, 

It would materially assist in the solution of the convict-labor ques- 
tion, which to-day is attracting the serious attention of the various 
States on account of the destruction of our trades through the organized 
labor of criminals. It will lead to a better sanitary arrangement for 
the homes and workshops of the mechanic and laborer. It will result 
in a more general diffusion of knowledge, and in the better education 
of the young. It will secure an equitable distribution of the products 
of labor, and remove all cause of strikes and lock-outs. It will promote 
“the general welfare,” and prevent internal strife by furnishing a vehi- 
cle for the transmission of grievances to the law-making bodies of the 
nation. It will encourage the toiling millions to greater effort in de- 
veloping the resources of this country. It will tend to the promotion 
of a higher civilization and better citizenship. It will remove one great 
cause of grievance—that the working people have no adequate means 
for the collection, compilation, and diffusion of facts relating to their 
well-being. It will furnish Congress data from which beneficent legi 
lation can be evolved. There are a thousand reasons why this bill 
should become a law and not one sound reason why it should not. 

Pass this bill, and you take one great step in the elevation of the 
wealth-producers of this country, and its benign effects will penetrate 
to the homes of the poor laborers of other lands. 

INFLUENCE ON LEGISLATION. 

There is not a question of legislation connected with the general wel- 
fare of the nation in the consideration of which the want of reliable 
statistics of this character is not felt. The subject which has for the 
past few days engaged the attention of this House, the subject of tariff 
legislation, is dependent for its proper solution on the condition of the 
laboring man, his income, his expenses, his life, and it is impossible 
to legislate with that discrimination which the welfare of the people 
requires, because we lack the information necessary to proceed upon. 
Conflicting statements as to labor and wages, fortified by figures equally 
irreconcilable, prevent judicious action, and this state of affairs will 
continue. Intelligent legislation for the great mass of the people will 
have this obstacle in its way until a national bureau is established, 
where competent persons will gather from all sides, from the wage- 
worker as well as the capitalists facts as to the state of labor. 

How impotent is Congress to supply the demanded remedy for evils 
which, although the laboring man sees and feels them, the Representa- 
tives and Senators know little of! Is the want of such information not 
realized? Is it not a fact that everything that has a statistical appear- 
ance, no matter what the source is, be it a newspaper article or an official 
report, is seized upon in a manner, as one writer says, ‘‘that is almost 
pathetic?” For years we have been going on with no definite informa- 
tion on this subject, while every civilized nation has been devoting 
attention to it; we have fallen behind to the extent that in Some cases 
mere unsigned newspaper articles are published in the RECORD, and 
have an influence on the result of the pending discussion. 

For years we have been promising the laboring classes relief, but gen- 
erally we have failed to do more than look into the subject and shrink 
back appalled. And why? Because we do not know the true nature 
of the evil. We can never know it unless we take the proper means to 
discover it. Until we take such measures we will have outbreaks of 
the dissatisfied, loss of life, and destruction of property vastly more in 
value than the mere pittance which the laboring class asks at our hands; 
for the wage-workers demand it, and they know what they want. The ` 
testimony given by them before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor simply repeats the demands made by their organizations hereto- 
fore. They feel that not only the legislator but they themselves would 
be benefited, educated by such information. 

In the only way in which they can speak they have asked this. And 
can we afford to be deaf totheir demands? Are they not the producers 
of our wealth? Are they not the power in this country? We created 
a bureau of statistics for commerce, another for agriculture, another to 
foretell storms, but fail to provide for a bureau that will foretell and 
enable us to provide for the storms which so often overtake the busi- 
ness world and bring disaster on the great mass of our people. We 
can hardly tell whether any measure of an economic character will be 
injurious or beneficial to the 10,000,000 toilers and the 35,000,000 who 
depend on them. 

‘Who more than they have a claim on ourattention? And how little, 
after all, do they ask? Merely the establishment of a bureau which at 
asmall expense will furnish information more valuable in one year than 
all the fine-spun theories or dogmatic utterances based upon unreliable 
noe; or facts which while merely local are given a universal applica- 

on. 

RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY. 

With a country embracing more than three and a half million square 
miles of territory; with over 5,000 miles of seacoast; with five great in- 
land seas; with every variety of soil and climate adapted to every 
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product of nature; with mineral wealth of such variety and magni- 
tude that it seems fabulous; with its millions of spindles, its smok- 
ing furnaces, and its busy machine-shops; with a population of over 
50,000,000 people engaged in developing its inexhaustible resources; 
with every element that contributes to the grandeur and stability of a 
great nation, we have deliberately neglected the great factor in the 
country’s development—labor; while we have only been too ready to 
listen to the request of capital, which we have loaded with a lavish 
hand with millions in money and whole empires in lands. Of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars in taxes collected annually we have, 
made a free distribution to every interest except labor; and when the 
10,000,000 of wage-workers of the country ask Congress for the piti- 
ful sum of $25,000, that they may be enabled to present their condi- 
tion to the country, gentlemen rise on this floor in perfect terror at 
the idea that another bureau is to be ingrafted upon the Government. 
LABOR ONLY ASKS FOR SIMPLE JUSTICE. 

The wealth-producers of this country have had a long and severe 
struggle for equal privileges with capital. Their poverty has precluded 
the possibility of maintaining a lobby to promote their interests in the 
national Legislature, while capital has been not only able to influence 
i tion by its paid agents here, but it has been able to secure the 
columns of the press to promote its interest and the ablest talent the 
country affords to promulgate its sophistries and weigh down in the 
scales of popular favor the spasmodic efforts labor has made for a fair 
hearing. 

The wage- workers of this country ask no unfair and inequitable fa- 
vors; they ask for simple justice. They claim that they have as just a 
right to have the General Government provide for the gathering and 
compilation of statistics which relate to their capital—i. ¢., labor—as 
any other element of the nation’s wealth. ; A 

The safety and perpetuity of this Republic rest on the intelligence 
and patriotism of the working 

This House has already shown its sympathy for the labor element 
by creating a committee on labor, and I have no fears that it will 
hesitate about passing this bill. 


APPENDIX. 
Statement showing number of persons employed in labor. 


Statement showing wages paid, material used, capital employed, and produet 


The mining industry, 1880—non-precious metals. 
rage number of men BOP OD, «rassrcsesceccseeeniccnsee 
petii number of boys emplopad: 


Do vad em ee oe sepias 
emplo; and invested..... 


LABOR LAWS OF EUROPE. 

Laws exist in nearly all saropan countries limiting the hours of 
labor, compelling responsibility of employers for accidents, and prohibit- 
ing employment of children except as regulated. 

Factory laws of Great Britain, 1877—78, digested. 


Sanitary.—Every factory and workshop to be keptcleanly and free from efflu- 
it hibited. Good ee lation preanribed 


— All hoists, fly-wh: wheel-races, and to be fenced unless im- 
ceria ; cability to Kook gti a ata removable by 
rs. Idren not permi! to clean thachinery in motion. Children 


on Saturdays one-half hour. Shall not work more than four and a half hours 
without an intermission for meals. In non-textile factories one-half hour less for 
meals, and on Saturdays hours from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m., with one-half hour for 
meals, Children shall only be employed half-days or alternate whole days, and 
not on the same half of the day for two successive weeks, nor on same alternate 
whole days for two successive weeks. Meal hours to be at the same hours each 
day, and no child, young person, or woman to be employed during such hours, 
ore permitted to remain in the working rooms, Kec. 

Children under 10 years not to be employed.—** Young persons” means persons 
between 13 and 16 years of age. No working on Sunday excepting in certain 
cases, when those of the Je faith are permitted. 

Holidays.—Beside Christmas and Good Friday, there shal! be allowed all chil- 
dren, young persons, and women cight halfholidays in each year, or in lieu 
thereof four whole days, one-half to be between the 15th March anc Ist October. 

Education of children.—Children shall attend day schools on the days not em- 
ployed, at least one attendance per week if of the half-day sets, aud two attend- 
ances if of the alternate day sets, Not on Saturday or holiday. Unless illness 
or closing of school prevents attendance, the child shall not be em oe the fol- 
lowing week, when the lost time shall be made up. Employer obtain on 
every Monday a certificate of school attendance before employing the clid for 
the week, the certificate to be shown the inspector. When a child has ai ained 
the age of 13 years, and has obtained the proper certificate of profici ncy in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the child shall be considered as a‘ young 

rson within the meaning of thisact. A surgeon's certificate of the fitness as 

age and physical capacity to work must be obtained by the employer within 
seven days r engaging the person, ifthe person be under 16 years of age. 
The employer shall pay for the schooling of the children, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, 2 pence a week out of the wages of the child. 
ecidents.—In case of accidents Sorry J in loss of life or injuries employer 
must notify to surgeon within poe Bs und ours; and if in an iron-mill or blast- 
furnace at once, and the surgeon l investigate and x eg to the inspector. 
ee and bake-houses to be painted or whitewashed and walls vleaned 
ically. 
ENa Weeping apartment to be on a level and connected with a bake-house un- 
— partitioned off fully, and a window of prescribed size provided for ventila- 


on, 

Wherever grinding, glazing, &c. be artat e are carried on, where dust in- 
jurious to the work-people is inbal , the inspector may have a fan or other 
mechanical appliance provided suitable and practicable to prevent. 

No child, young person, or woman shall be per beh in a part of a factory 
where wet-spinning of flax, &c., is carried on, unless provision for protection 
from the wetting is made, 

Overtime.—In exceptional cases persons 14 years of age or over may be em- 

loyed fourteen hours per day, including meal hours, provided an additio 
1f-hour is allowed for meals, and provided that no young person or woman 
shall be so em “i hia overtime more than five days in any one week nor more 
than forty-eight days in a year. 

Uncompleted work, such as perishable, &c.. when required, may be com- 
pees by once the time not more than thirty minutes beyond the hours 

erein fixed. 

‘ight-work.—Males of 14 years and upward may be employed at night not 
more than twelve hours, including meal hours, as herein provided; and no 
person so employed shall: be ee during the twelve hours immediately 
preceding or succeeding that period; nor shall male young persons be so em- 

loyed more than six nights in any two weeks; and the Ufa respecting 
farase and half-holidays, &c., shall not apply to male young persons so 
employed. 

The secretary of state may, in exceptional cases, at his discretion, permit the 
hours of labor to be changed to from 8 a. m, to 8 p. m, or from 9a. m. to 9p. m., 
provided the change can be made without injury to the young persons or women 
employed, but this shall not apply to children ; and in n cases males above 
16 Ta may be employed for any nine hours of actual work between 4 a.m. 
and 10 p. m., and he may permit any other working day than Saturday to be 
substituted for Saturday; and he may permit Jews who keep Saturday as the 
Sabbath until sunset to employ young persons and women not later 9p. 
m., and on Serre ir if theemployés are Jews and were not employed at all on 
Saturday, provided that the factory, &c., is not open for trafficon Sunday. The 
inspectors provided for in this act shall have full power to execute the same, 
Public factories and works are subjected to the same provisions as private es- 
tablishments. Proper penalties and legal proceedings are provided. The em- 
ployment of children, young persons, and women, is restricted, and in some 
cases prohibited, by schedules appended to the act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The 


FERAT from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoP- 
KINS] has twenty minutes of his time still remaining. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt in respect to 
the gravity and importance of the question embraced in this bill and 
others of a similar character already pending before the House and 
which will soon be brought forward for its action. It is broader and 
more far-reaching in its connection with our social structure and in its 
effect upon the financial and political future of our Government than 
almost any other which could be presented tothe attention of the social 
scientist and thoughtful student of political economy, and no legislation 
upon any subject requires to be more carefully examined and considered. 
I do not admit the correctness of the conclusion that it has been wholly 
overlooked and neglected in former legislation, though I believe it is 
true that it has not received that attention which its importance re- 
quires. 

Aspirants for public favor have usually been profuse enough in promises 
of legislative reforms in the interest of the class for whose benefit this 
and other measures to which I have alluded were professedly intro- 
duced, but the complaint is not wholly unfounded that these promises 
have sometimes been forgotten. It seems now, however, that some of 
them are about to be redeemed, if I may judge from the number of 
bills which have been introduced looking to their fulfillment and the 
zeal manifestedin their support by many leading members of the House. 
I have no doubt but that when this discussion shall go to the country 
the laboring classes will be startled by the discovery that they have so 
many and such earnest friends upon this floor. The artisan, the me- 
chanic, and the Ley singe ce will doubtless be agreeably disappointed 
and greatly gratified by the discovery, unless indeed they shall learn 


in the end that this movement has lost its momentum before it confers 
upon them the real benefits which it now promises. 
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It is a subject of some regret with me that the tone and temper of 
the House scarcely a week ago did not seem so friendly to the work- 
ing classes of the country as I apprehend it will be shown to be before 
the close of this discussion. This apprehension grows out of the fact 
that only a few days ago when the committee of which I am a member 
submitted for the consideration of the House and asked the passage of 
certain bills, which they believed were demanded by public considera- 
tions, and which woul have conferred upon the working classes much 
in advanc: of the bill now under discussion some of the benefits which 
it proposes to secure to them, we were most vigorously combated by 
many gent'cmen, who will now, I presume, claim to be the most zeal- 
ous friends of workingmen. 

Tinsisted then that the hundred millionsof dollars of surplus revenne 
now hoarded away in the Treasury,and not needed forany public purpose, 
was a dangerous temptation to the host of jobbers always ready to prey 
upon the publie Treasury, and that the expenditure of a small part of 
it in the erection of public buildings required in the transaction of pub- 
lic business would be a proper disposition of it, while at the same time 
it would afford employment to a large number of idle artisans and me- 
chanics. These buildings which it was proposed to erect would have 
been the property of the Government, and therefore the property of the 
people, thousands of whom would have been benefited by their erec- 
tion. ; 

The construction of public works upon which the labor of the people 
could beemployed is no new theory in the history of other governments, 
though it seems a novel one in our own in the estimation of many distin- 
guished members of this House. For myself I see no better method for 
the expenditure of surplus revenue, and none other by which the public 
interest and that of the laboring element of the country can be better 
harmonized and more properly advanced. Butthese views were most 
vigorously combated by my distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Indiana Mr. HOLMAN] and the no less distinguished statesman from 
Missouri, and for their advocacy I was charged with beinga jobber and 
log-roller, though I scarcely know what significance should be given 
to these terms when thus applied. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. To what gentleman from Missouri does 
the gentleman from Tennessee refer ? 

Mr. YOUNG. To that excellent gentleman, your colleague, Mr. 
BUCKNER. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think my friend from Tennessee misapprehends. 
Ido not remember that any such terms were used on the occasion to 
which he refers. 

Mr. YOUNG. Not by you, judge; but terms equivalent to them 
were used by other gentlemen who were your allies on that occasion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel a deep and sincere interest in everything 
that affects the well-being or advances the prosperity of the laboring 
classes, for I know that as compared with that of others their lot isa 
hard one, and that by the hardest and most continuous toil they are 
enabled to win the comforts of life and the advantages of moral and 
educational training. I know that wise statesmanship exerted in their 
behalf has not infrequently been overshadowed and defeated in its 
efforts by the shallowest and most disreputable demagogy. It has 
been a fruitful theme for the declamation of the most noisy and pre- 
tentious demagogues, while the real friends of labor are driven from its 
support by the intrusion of those who resort to its advocacy for the 
temporary popular favor which they hope it will bring. 

I am gratified to know, however, that the management of this bill is 
in the hands of a gentleman whose high character and sense of public 
duty raises him above influences of this character. Hence it is that 
I propose, with some trifling exceptions and amendments, to give this 
measure my most cheerful and hearty support, appreciating as I do the 
delicacy of many ofthe questions which it involves and the narrow line 
which separates them from the recognized rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the reserved constitutional powers of the States. However, 
little regard is too often given to the limitations imposed upon legislation 
by the Federal Constitution. Iam myselfnotdisposedin any emergency, 
however urgent, to go beyond them, and in that aspect I have given this 
measure a careful consideration, the result of which has brought me to 
the conclusion that Congress has the full constitutional warrant to ac- 
quire such information as will aid in wise legislation upon this subject, 
without in any way encroaching upon the ground hedged around by 
those guarantees which protect the field of exclusive State jurisdiction. 

While I agree in the main with the provisions of this bill, I do not 
believe that all of them are best calculated to insure the full accom- 
plishment of the object which it is designed to attain; as between 
every character of labor and all classes of laborers there is an insepara- 
ble identity and close community of interest that should not be dis- 
tarbed nor divided by enforced and unnecessary distinctions. This 
would be as unfortunate and as hurtful to each and every class as 
would be an antagonism between capital and the aggregate of all labor. 
Every element of labor requires the same protection, the same fostering 
care, and the same safi against the aggressions of capital and the 
combination of unfriendly influences that any single one of them has 
the right to demand. 


And another thing it is important to observe: every class of labor- 
ing men and every one who toils for wagesis more nearly and intimately 


interested than all others in the enactment of laws simple and easy of 
application, effective in their operation, and cheap in their administra- 
tion. Hence it is that I propose to amend this bill so as toconform to 
these important conditions. One of the complaints against the legis- 
lation of the past two decades is that its tendency has been to enlarge 
the machinery of government, to multiply its different parts, and to 
render it more unwieldy, less effective, and more e ive in its ad- 
ministration. Under the four branches into which itis divided by our 
organic law there are already six great departments, all except one pre- 
sided over by a Cabinet minister, by which they are administered by 
the aid ofan army of subordinates and employés, and these Departments 
are constantly increasing in the extent of their powers and jurisdiction, 
while the roll of employés grows larger and larger from yearto year. 

A quarter of a century ago our whole Government was administered 
by less than 25,000 officers and employés; now more than 100,000 names 
are borne upon the official roll of the Government in its various de- 
partments. This result has, to be sure, been brought about in some 
measure by the large accession to our population during that time, as 
well as by the vast increase of our wealth, and consequent large vol- 
ume of public business. These results will no doubt continue to flow 
from the same causes in the future, but we should see to it that their 
growth is not stimulated by unwise and careless legislation. 

We should create no more governmental departments, but should 
furnish to those we have any additional facilities needed in the trans- 
actionof public business. There is no branch of the public service which 
requires the creation of anew department. If anything more is desired 
to enable those already in existence to carry into effective operation any 
law pertaining to matters now under their jurisdiction, it can be fur- 
nished by the creation of asubordinate bureau. We already have a De- 
partment of Agriculture charged by law with supervision over every- 
thing pertaining to the vast farming interests of the country, that branch 
of industry in which nearly two-thirds of our toiling laborers are em- 
ployed, so that the greatest labor interests we have are now under the 
jurisdiction of a department charged by existing laws with theduty of 
aiding, fostering, and developing it. Why should there be another de- 
partment charged with similar duties toward another class of laborers ? 

Why not amend this bill so as to make it provide for a bureau in- 
stead of a department ?. To make it conform to this idea I propose the 
following amendments: After the word ‘‘ maintain,’’ in line 3 on page 
1 of the, bill, strike out the words ‘‘at the seat of Government,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “‘ Agricultural;’’ and strike out the word 
‘* department,” in line 4, and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘bureau;*’ 
so that the bill will read: 

That there shall be established in the Agricultural Department a bureau of 
labor statistics, which shall be under the charge of a commissioner of labor 
statistics, &c. 

Then I propose, after the word ‘‘ mine,” in line 30 on page 2 of the 
bill, to add the word “‘ farm,’’ and further after the word *‘ of,’’ inline 
46, page 3 of the bill, strike out the words “‘ labor statistics,” and in- 
sertin lieu thereof the word ‘‘agriculture,’’ and afterthe word “ clerk,’’ 
in the same line and on the same page, add the words, ‘‘of bureau of 


labor statistics; so that it will read: 
The Commissioner of culture shall appoint a chief clerk for the bureau 
of labor statistics, who shall receives salary of $2,000 a year, &e. 


And I propose still further to amend by adding after the word ‘* writ- 
ing,” in line 55 of 3 of the bill, the words ‘* through the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture;’’ so that it will read: 

That the commissioner of labor statistics shall annually make a report in 
writing through the Commissioner of Agriculture to the President, &e, , 

I propose these amendments, Mr. Chairman, because I believe it is 
unnecessary to create any more departments in this Government, and* 
because of my belief that the Agricultural Department should have 
charge of the whole question of labor, whether in the mines, the work- 
shops, or the fields. The fewer departments we have the less cumber- 
some the machinery of government will be, the less extensive its struct- 
ure and the easier and smoother will be its workings. There is no 
reason, that I can see, why all the questions contained in this bill may 
not be safely intrusted for investigation and management to a bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture, the head of which is so well fitted for 
the superintendence and direction ofthe work. Besides the high quali- 
fication possessed by the present Commissioner of Agriculture for work 
of this character, he has at his command all the agents and facilities for 
its speedy and successful prosecution, and under his direction it can of 
course be done far more cheaply than by the employment of new agents 
wholly unacquainted with the field in which they will have to operate. 
There is already a proposition before Congress to make the Agricultu- 
ral Department equal in dignity, as it already isin importance, with all 
the other Departments of the Government, and to advance the Commis- 
sioner to the rank and grade of a Cabinet minister, and it is only a 
question of time when this proposition will become a law. Where, 
then, can be the necessity for the creation of still another department for 
the purpose alone of taking in charge the interest of one-third of the 
laboring element of the country? And another and equally cogent rea- 
son why I urge the amendment I offer was outlined in the beginning 
of my remarks when I submitted the proposition that there was an 
identity and indivisible unity in the interest of all the laboring classes 
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which should not be disturbed by any legislation under which it might 
be divided. S 

There is already a feeling of antagonism springing up between the 
workers in the mines and the manufacturers and the tillers of the soil, 
the laborers in the broad fields of agriculture, growing out of the teach- 
ings of the advocates of different theories in respect to a great question 
of political economy. It has been maintained, with great show of 
truth, by some of the most distinguished leaders of public thought at 
the present day, that the tariff legislation of the country during the last 
twenty years at least has been calculated to build up the manufactur- 
ing while it has dwarfed the agricultural interests, 

Whether this be true or not I will not now stop to inquire, but that 
a large proportion of agricultural laborers believe it to be true can not 
be questioned. So that while one class of laborers may approve this 
system of legislation, the other condemns it because of their belief that 
it unjustly discriminates against them and their interests. It is not 
wise, therefore, to widen this breach nor to strengthen this incipient 
antagonism between elements that should be so closely knitted to- 
gether by the enactment of a law that would even seem to afford 
benefits to one class which are not equally bestowed upon another. 
Let us rather strengthen and preserve that natural unity which should 
exist between the workshop and the field, between the interest of the 
farmer and that of the mechanic, so that both forces will move forward 
in harmony in developing the wealth and resources of our entire 
country. 

Pass this bill in its present form and the farmer may conclude that 
there is to be still further discriminations against him under cover of 
Federal legislation; but’amend it as I propose, so that it will embrace 
within its provisions every branch of productive industry, and then it 
will meet the approval of both classes of laborers. 

One school of political economists teaches the doctrine that the wisest 
statesmanship requires the enactment of such laws in respect to public 
revenue as will give protection to the manufactories of the country 
and consequent increased to their operatives, while on the other 
hand the opposing school maintain that no industry of this country re- 
quires protection and that free trade gives the greatest prosperity and 
highest reward for labor. 

It is not material to my present argument to inquire which one of 
these theories is the true one, but it will not be denied by any that that 
system of legislation is the wisest one which stimulates and protects 
all industries and all labor alike. Perhaps the legislation here pro- 
posed is not so direct and practical as it might be, but still it is one 
step in the direction of a new system of legislation, by which a sub- 
ject of great public concern will ultimately receive that attention which 
its interest and importance clearly demand. 

For myself I would have moved over a shorter and more direct line 
toward the object which we propose to accomplish, I would at once 
recommend inaugurating a system of public works upon an enlarged 
and liberal scale, to be constructed of such character and at such places 
as the public interest requires. 

I would erect a public building at every place where the Govern- 
ment has need for one and pays a rental that would amount to 3 per 
cent. on the cost of building. This would be a measure of real econ- 
omy, though it should involve the expenditure of three or four millions 
of dollars. I would thus enhance the dignity and respectability of the 
Government and give ita stronger claim upon popular affection, while 
at the same time hundreds of artisans and mechanics would be given 
employment, 

We have stretching along either bank of the Mississippi River a vast 
alluvial region, reaching from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico, an empire in 
extent and a mineof fabulous, inexhaustible wealth; if once protected, 
the wild deluge of waters which flow from all the sources of the Missis- 
sippi and spread out, without hinderance over the delta. State and indi- 
vidual resources are inadequate for the construction of such works as are 
required to hold the flood in check and protect the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi from annual inundation. I would have the Government embark 
in this great enterprise, which would add hundreds of millions in value 
to the wealth of the country, while the money thus wisely 
expended would give useful employment to many thousands of hardy 
laborers. 

The money now accumulated in the Treasury was gathered from the 
people, it belongs to them, and they have a right to demand that it 
shall be expended in such way as will bring to them some share of the 
benefits its distribution would dispense. 

The House, however, did not see proper a short time since to act upon 
this theory, though in the future it may be induced todo so; but in the 
mean time let this bill, amended as I have suggested, be enacted intoa 
law, and it will in my judgment meet with more general approval than 
any other passed by Congress for many years past. 

I ny yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wor- 
FORD]. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Youne] a question if he will allow me. 

Mr. YOUNG. Certainly. 


Mr. BLAND. What does the gentleman think will be the probable- 


effect of this appropriation of $25,000? I notice that the bill pro- 
vides— 

The commissioner of labor statistics shall appoint a chief clerk, who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $2,000 per annum, and such other employés as the commis- 


sioner may deem necessary for the successful working of the department : 
vided, That the total expense shall not exceed $25,000 per annum. 


Mr. YOUNG. I have not given my attention so much to that matter 
of detail ‘in connection with the bill as I have to some others. It has 
been carefully considered by a committee of this House, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. HOPKINS], the chairman of the committee, 
can answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. BLAND. Why could not the committee itself provide for the 
number of employés and their compensation without appropriating a 
lump sum of $25,000 to be expended at the discretion of this commis- 
sioner? t 

Mr. HOPKINS. Simply because the committee is unable to say how 
many employés will be required and the amount of money that may be 
needed. The man to be selected for this position ought to be generally 
familiar with all the details and should organize this bureau according 
to his best judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD] 
is entitled to the floor for ten minntes. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, so far as the object of this bill is 
to collect information which may increase the facilities and opportuni- 
ties of the laboring man I approveit. But the bill contains other things 
which I do not approve. If the sole object of the measure were to show 
to the men engaged in agricultural, manufacturing, and other indus- 
trial pursuits where they can obtain the best compensation for their 
labor, it would commend itself to the unqualified approbation of every 
patriot. It would commend itself to the approval of every man who 
loves his country, for upon the labor of our country in its different de- 
partments the happiness and prosperity of this people depend. Butas 
Iam not thoroughly convinced this alone is the object, I have some 
hesitation in giving an unqualified support to this bill. 

Permit me to explain a little farther before I go into the general re- 
marks I propose to make. If the object of this bill is to point out and 
show to the cupidity of men they may go where cheap labor can be 
found abroad and bring it here to come into competition with the hon- 
est labor of the American people, then so far as I am concerned I am 
utterly opposed so it. Iam in favor of the laborer getting the highest 
wages for his work fairly and honestly. I do not mean by unequal 
tariff laws, by such laws as will make one part of the community pay 
a portion of what he earns to support another pary of the community. 
I am in favor of the laborer receiving the highest compensation in a 
fair and equitable way. 

A word on the question of protection, the protection of American 
industry. The whole object of that system is disguised; there is not 
a word of genuine truth about it. It is all disguise; it is a fraud and 
cheat. The whole thing is wrong. 

Talk to me about protecting American labor; that I must protect it 
and you must protect it. IfI buy ashirtor pair of pantaloons or any- 
thing else I must protect it in the priceI give. How? By the mone 
which I pay. Why give them high prices for things we buy and whielt 
we consume when they say they do not need protection, as was ably 
argued by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] who is 
standing before me? If they do not need protection, in the name of 
God why give it to them? If they do not need protection, why not let 
me keep my money in my pocket and instead of only buying one shirt 
let me have it so I can buy two shirts or two pairs of pantaloons or 
twice as much of anything I may need. Why, let me keep it if they 
do not need protection. 

If we really have come to the time when cotton cloth needs no pro- 
tection, then let us repeal the law and impose taxation for the purpose 
of revenue only. That is the way to protect labor. 

Let the man who plows, let the man who uses the hammer in the 
shops, let the man who performs manual labor in the country, receive 
that protection which equal, just, and honest laws would give him, and 
let him buy whatever he wishes as cheaply as possible. If that is the 
kind of protection which gentlemen want,if that is the protection this 
bill is in favor of, when I shall become convinced of it I will vote for 
it; but I will withhold my vote until-I am so convinced. I hope gen- 
tlemen will use an argument to convince me of that fact, as I would do 
nothing to destroy the success of labor. 

The other day we heard a powerful argument made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, KELLEY] in reference to this subject of labor. 
I suppose, on the establishment of this bureau, he wants some more sta- 
tisties of the kind he presented. I am tired of such things so far as I 
am concerned. We had an able argument from him showing the peo- 
ple were so poor in London they had to live worse than the beasts of the 
forest; degraded, ruined. Poor old England, how sorry I was for her! 
Was it the tariff made them so poor, or the lack of a tariff? Weall know 
now, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania knows just as well as any- 
body else when he gets sober, clear, and candid on this proposition— 
he knows full well it is the fendal system of England, the land-hold- 


ing system there, by which a few men own all the land while the great 
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mass of the poor people have to work with no homes to live in, nobody 
to protect them; that it is because there the few disregard the many, 
the few taking all the profit while all the labor is done by the poor p 
ple; it is for this reason they live like the beasts of the forests. I am 
sorry they are in that condition, but I can not afford to bring them here 
and put them in competition with our own honest labor on our farms 
and in our workshops. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] . 

Mr. BELFORD. I now send to the desk and ask to have read as a 

of my remarks an amendment which I desire to offer to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the bill is not yet open 
to amendment; but if desired this will be read in the time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. BELFORD. That is my request, as I desire to speak with refer- 
ence to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Colorado will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provi That no railway corporation or manufacturing establishment shall 
be allowed to import foreign labor to compete in employment with American 
citizens. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I make the point of order against that that the bill 
is not open to amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment has been read only for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BELFORD. , Mr. Chairman, I desire to state a few facts bearing 
directly upon the question of American labor and showing the impor- 
tance ofsuchanamendmentasthat suggested. A few years ago the manu- 
facturers in New England imported from China a large number of labor- 
ers to displace American citizens. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How many? 

Mr. BELFORD. Idonotknowhowmany. The fact is the substan- 
tive thing with which I am dealing, and whether they imported one or 
whether they imported one hundred thousand, the fact stands there 
like Jupiter blazing in the skies. [Laughter. ] 

What has happened in Cincinnati lately? I had the honor to state to 
this House the other day that while that was a riot presumably origi- 
nating in the interest of the execution of the law in the case of a con- 
fessed murderer, it was really based on far different conditions, and yet 
the next day when I read the Commercial Gazette I found that my state- 
ment was absolutely verified, and that the alleged cause was merely 
an excuse for the beginning of communism in this country. And every 
gentleman who read that paper, who read the full report of all of those 
proceedings, will concur with me in that statement. 

What occurred yesterday at Pittsburgh? Why, a warfare between 
the Polanders, imported by the manufacturers of Pittsburgh to drive 
American citizens out of employment. They had a riot, a fixed battle; 
lines were drawn; there were wounds given and received. American 
citizens under the domination of these corporations are helpless, and 
they have no fair chance to earn their honest bread and butter. 

Mr. BLAND. Then the gentleman, I suppose, will agree that pro- 
tection does not protect after all. 

Mr. BELFORD. Why, they had a meetingin Pittsburgh, my friend, 
and at that meeting in Pittsburgh the operatives of that city passed 
a series of resolutions wherein they solemnly declared that while the 
tariff system protected the manufacturers the wages of the operatives 
were constantly goingdown. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

That is exactly what I want to bring to the attention of this House 
and to the attention of the country. What we want to do is to take 
into our own hands the hand of labor and lift it up until it reaches the 
glimmering of the morning sunrise. That is what we did in 1860 when 
we lifted from the humble cabin the slave and made him a free man. 

The CHATEMAN: The time of the gentleman from Colorado has 
a BELFORD. Ishouldliketohave justone minute more. [Cries 
of ‘* Go on!” 

The CH 
his request? 

Mr. KING. I move that the gentleman be allowed to continue. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield now ten minutes of my time to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Foran]. 

Mr. YOUNG. How much time have the opposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty minutes remain in opposition to the bill. 
Is it desired to consume the remainder of the time in favor of it now? 

Mr. WELLER. I would like to inquire how much time remains 
both in favor of and against the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty minutes in favor and thirty minutes 


Mr. WELLER. I shall ask recognition in favor of the bill at the 
proper time. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall probably not consume the ten 
minutes which have been allowed to me br the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I trust when a vote is taken upon the bill that it will be 
passed substantially as it has been matured and perfected by the com- 
mittee. The committee spent considerable time in perfecting the bill, 


Does the gentleman desire the chair to submit 
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and so far as I am individually concerned I would prefer to see it killed 
and voted down altogether rather than see it mutilated by the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee. What we want is a 
separate and independent department. We think we are entitled to at 
least that consideration. Nothing less will be satisfactory to the great 
body of citizens who are asking for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if there has ever been before the American 
Congress a qnestion of greater importance, or one that more directly con- 
cerns the welfare of humanity, than that which is being now considered 
by this Honse. It will be impossible in the few brief moments I am 
permitted to spe1k to do more than call your attention to the general 
scope and purpose of the measure now under discussion. It is a gener- 
ally accepted axiom that bad laws and evil legislation originate in and 
spring from that cupidity and selfishness that has ever been a predomi- 
nant characteristic in human nature. This proposition is only partially 
true. A very considerable portion of the imperfect and vicious legis- 
lation of which the people justly complain may be traced to a lack of 
reliable data and accurate knowledge upon the part of the average law- 
maker of a true conception or comprehensive understanding of the sci- 
ence of society or that science which M. Compte more compactly and 
succinctly designates sociology—a science which concerns itself with all 
the various phenomena incident to man in society, and resulting from 
the multiform actions and peculiar and changing conditions of collect- 
ive masses of the human species existing in social life. 

The great error and mistake of the average statesman is the assump- 
tion that society should be conformed to statute law—that every enact- 
ment of our legislative bodies, whether based upon correct principles or 
not, should be in effect an iron mold into which society should be vio- 
lently forced and driven and be compelled to adapt itself to the condi- 
tions of the law. Following this false and erroneous theory of legisla- 
tion, our lawmakers frequently enact laws in blind ignorance of the 
complex or even elementary principles of social science. Laws are en- 
acted simply to meet necessities and exigencies as they arise without 
reference to the causes which occasioned them. Like the empirical 
physician, the lawmaker too frequently attempts to cure a diseased 
body-politic by the enactment of laws based upon symtomatical mani- 
festations. The true theory of legislation, however, as I understand it, 
is based upon the idea that laws should be enacted in accordance with 
and suited to the phenomenal conditions of the social state of the peo- 
ple to be governed by them; that instead of endeavoring to control and 
manage events after their occurrence, the province of wise statesman- 
ship is to prevent future evils by legislation based on a thorough com- 
prehension of existing social conditions—that is, to determine by sta- 
tistical and speculative inquiry the organic of impending or 
threatened social disorders, and what under all the circumstances are 
the general conditions of legislative operations best calculated to pre- 
vent them. 

To aid the legislator in this direction is the principal object of this 
bill. The creation of the bureau proposed in this bill will lead to a 
greater, profounder, and more extended knowledge of the general char- 
acter, habits, manners, customs, and dispositions of the people, their 
social status, their in civilization and intelligence, their mate- 
rial and sanitary condition, their advancement in moral and mental 
culture, their different classifications as to laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, professional men, capitalists, and non-producers, as well as the 
production and distribution of wealth. The object of the bureau tersely 
stated is to promote a more general diffusion and better comprehension 
of social science. Sociological science is based upon statistics which 
collects, collates, arranges, and compares facts, from which the states- 
man ascertains, and without which he can not ascertain, those great 
principles in accordance with which the state must act if it would pro- 
mote and fester the well-being and happiness ofits citizens. Itis from 
this source alone that the political economist can determine an equitable 
and just rule to govern the production and distribution of wealth. 

It is hardly possible that any gentleman upon this floor will deny 
that correct and systematized information of the character here out- 
lined is not essentially and absolutely necessary to a comprehensive 
knowledge of social subjects and to a correct understanding and just 
conception of the exact condition of the country and the legislation 
necessary to more effectually advance the material and social well-be- 
ing of the people. To my mind such data and information are of. the 
greatest importance in tracing and determining the various circum- 
stances by which evils and wrongs into society, as well as point- 
ing out the safest and surest means of removing them, because from 
that source alone can be ascertained a knowledge of the action and re- 
action which is forever taking place among the different and manifold 
elements of which society is composed. 

There can be no doubt but that experimental, empirical legislation, 
which at best is but tentative in character and unsatisfactory in results, 
may be directly traced to a lack of the information and data which it 
is proposed this bureau shall furnish. Of course we can infer causes 
from their effects, or through the medium of their effects observe causes; 
we may even determine what effect.a certain cause is capable of pro- 
ducing; but we can not predict effects or trace causes, because of the 
absence of the necessary reliable data and by reason of the scarcity of 
statistical generalization we are unable to tel) the number of causes 
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affecting society which exist or the frequency of their occurrence. I 
firmly believe that the laws governing the science of sociology are as 
fixed as those of astronomy. I do not, however, contend that statistics 
will enable us to so thoroughly understand social science as to be able 
to predict or anticipate history with unfailing accuracy; but Ido claim, 
and the claim is supported by such men as Miil, Spencer, and Compte, 
that a comprehensive knowledge of sociology will enable the statesman 
to understand or determine by or through what causes a state has been 
made what it is—whether it is tending to any changes, and what these 
changes may be; what effect existing conditions will have upon the 
future, and by what means these effects may be modified or prevented 
or an entirely different class of effects produced. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of statistical science. The 
laws which govern the intricate and complex fabric of human society 
can not be determined by any system of reasoning known to us; we 
are forced necessarily to proceed by induction from facts collected by 
some authorized agent of the character indicated in the bill. We have 
already a bureau connected with one of the departments of the Goy- 
ernment which collects and collates statistics relating to the material 
resources of the country. Only a few days ago we passed a bill creat- 
ing a bureau of animal industry, the object being to prevent and 
eradicate diseases among animals. We have manifested a desire to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of hogs and other animals, and it is strange 
indeed that a proposition to improve the sanitary condition of human 
beings should meet with opposition. History informs us that when 
Titus solemnized the inauguration of the Roman Amphitheater by a 
hundred days of feasting and brutal carnage, 9,000 animals perished 
upon the bloody arena; the same history is silent as to the number of 
human sacrifices during these hundred Roman holidays. Isit possible 
that we, like the Romans, are more concerned about the health and 
lives of animals than of human beings? 

I always believed that the great object of legislation should be man. 
The Republic is simply an aggregation of men, and in the ratio these 
men advance in intelligence and morality are the foundations of the 
Republic madestrong, and enduring. Civilization, progress, and national 
advancement are not measured by powerful combinations of wealth, 
manufactures, and products as much as by manhood. Man is undoubt- 
edly the true object of legislation, and to produce better men, freer 
men, men of more advanced thought and civilization, should be the ob- 
ject of every law placed upon the statute-books of the Republic. We 
have to-day full and ample statistics concerning the growth, prosperity, 
material resources and wealth of the country, but there is nothing to 
show the sanitary, intellectual, or financial condition of the vast army 
of men who create and produce all this wealth. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] recently submitted a 
very able and valuable report to this House to accompany the bill to 
aid temporarily in support of the common schools of the country. This 
report shows that there are over 6,000,000 of persons above 10 years 
of age who can not write, 
the voters of the Republic are illiterate. These facts are simply ap- 
palling. What remedy do you propose? The Committeeon Education 
say appropriate $10,000,000 to aid the public schools. Why, sir, we 
expend for educational purposes now three times more per capita than 
any nation on the globe. You can not remove illiteracy by building 
magnificent school-houses and equipping them with competent instruct- 
ors and all the educational appliances known to modern times. Some- 
thing more is demanded. You must secure a school attendance pro- 
portionable to your population. 

In 1882 the school population of the United States was 15,302,862, 
of which number but 9,729,189 were attending the elementary schools. 
Considerable less than half a million were attending normal schools, 
colleges, and universities, leaving over 5,000,000 of the school popula- 
tion not attending schools of any kind or character. You do not need 
more money as much as you needa large and better school attendance. 
I am fully convinced a bureau of labor statistics would show that these 
5,000,000 of boys and girls of school age are wearing out their young 
lives in workshops, mines, and factories instead of attending school. 
If these children are compelled to labor by the pressure of necessity the 
country ought to know it. If the country would conform its legislation 
to the doctrine of Paley—that the ‘‘interest of the whole of society is 
binding upon every part of it’’—it must determine what are the needs 
of each and every part of it in order that a rightful knowledge of the 
whole may be ascertained, and in no way can this be more surely ac- 
complished than by the establishment of this bureau. 

If the members of this House believe with Bentham that ‘‘ the hap- 
piness of the individuals of whom a community is composed—that is, 
their pleasures and security—is the sole end which the legislator ought 
to have in view, the sole standard in conformity with which each in- 
dividual ought as far as depends upon the legislature be made to fashion 
his behavior,’’ they will favor the establishment of this bureau in order 
that future legislators may be able to comprehend what will best pro- 
mote the pleasure and best establish the security of the individuals of 
whom the whole body-politic is composed. The value of statistical in- 
formation has long been appreciated by the leading minds of this and 
other countries. 

In his preliminary report to the Eighth Census, Superintendent Ken- 
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nedy, a very able statistician, in recommending the establishment of a 
general bureau of statistics, says: 

The labors ofa statistical bureau would most essentially contribute to the in- 
crease of sound knowledge upon all subjects connected with national and inter- 
national affairs among the people, The theories, often sonaat of political 
economists would give place tothe practical results of experience, the sober truth o 
of figures, and the unerring demonstrations of facts; the true interests of the peo- 
ple of the country, as a poopie one and indivisible, would be perceived and un- 
derstood. Knowledge of the most inportan kind would be given to the com- 
munity ; additional power, the result of knowledge, be placed inthe hands of the 
legislature; the welfare of the country advanced by its interests being under- 
stood, and legislation would be consistent and onward, uniformly conducing to 
individual happiness and national honor and prosperity. 

In 1884 this House referred the matter of the creation of a statistical 
bureau to a select committee, such a bureau having been frequently 
recommended to Congress by Presidents and heads of Departments. 
The committee to whom the matter was referred made a very able re- 
port, in which this language occurs : 

The importance of statistical knowledge is proved by the circumstance that 
scarcely any civilized government exists in the world where a department or 
bureau has not been established for the purpose of collecting, recording, and 
arranging statistical facts. * * Correct and extensive statistical informa- 
tion is no less necessary to the mass of the people, in order that they may desire, 
appreciate, and understand correct legislation, than it is for the legislator to 
enable him to comprehend and to promote the best interests of his constituents, =- 

The Journal of the London Statistical Society says that— 


As all things on earth were given to man for his use, and all things in crea- 
tion were so ordained as to contribute to his advantage and comfort, and as 
whatever affects man individually affects also man in a state of society, it fol- 
lows that statistics enter more or less into every branch of science, and form 
that part of each which immediately connects it with human interests. 

The value of this kind of information being so apparent, and the 
necessity for its collection and dissemination being so urgent as we 
have seen, Congress has already provided, in a measure at least, for its 
collection and diffusion among the people. But the present legisla- 
tion on this subject is more than defective. We have some general 
statistical information on illiteracy, but nothing definite as to the causes 
which produce it. Information of a reliable character on pauperismis 
very meager, and data as to the causes of pauperism more meager still, 
if not wholly worthless. Our criminal statistics are not entirely relia- 
ble, and even if they were they are valueless because reliable data as 
to causes are absolutely wanting. This bill proposes to remedy these 
defects in our present legislation. For illustration, let us take a given 
manufacturing community in which strikes and ‘‘lock-outs’’ frequently 
occur. American artisans and mechanics, as a rule, are industrious, 
educated, and intelligent men, who will not resort to ‘‘strikes”’ nnless 
grave and strong reasons impel them to do so. 

If you investigate with a view to discovering what these reasons are, 
you will find in almost every instance that the compensation received 
by these men is wholly inadequate and not commensurate with their 
daily necessities. You will find them poorly housed and poorly fed, as 
well as illy clad, living from hand to mouth, and in debt to the butcher 
and grocer. To them the theater, the lecture-room, or any of the other 
pleasures which make life bearable are unknown. They certainly un- 
derstand that their misery and poverty are due to the insufficient re- 
muneration received for their labor. They plead and beg for better 
wages, and being refused, a strike is the result. The poverty of the 
strikers is then the cause of this economic disturbance. By further in- 
quiry we can ascertain the cause of the poverty. You can easily find the 
amount of capital invested and employed in this manufacturing com- 
munity, including the cost of the plant, the amount required and used 
in the purchase of material, the payment of labor and other expenses. 
You can also ascertain the net earning of this capital, and if you find it 
to be largely in excess of the natural or legitimate increase of wealth in 
the country, if you find the capitalist and stockholder receiving large 
dividends upon small investments, you will have no difficulty in locat- 
ing the cause of the existing poverty. A sufficient amount of wealth 
has been produced to adequately compensate labor and leave a fair and 
reasonable profit to the capital invested; but this wealth being un- 
equally distributed, the poverty of the producers of the wealth is the 
inevitable result. 

I am aware that some employers are opposed to inquiries and inves- 
tigations of this character, but unless they are plundering and robbing 
their workingmen the inquiry can do them no injury; for should an 
inquiry of this character demonstrate that invested capital was not 
receiving more than its fair share of the joint production, that infor- 
mation would prevent sc as the men would understand that the 
employer was not responsible for the inadequacy of their compensation. 
In such a case further inquiry might disclose the fact that low wages 
was due to the ruinous competition of foreign manufacturers, who, hay- 
ing the advantages of cheap capital and pauper labor, were able, owing 
to the benign influences and advantages of free-trade legislation, to un- 
dersell the home manufacturer in his own market, unless he sold his 
products at a figure which left no margin for his capital and no ade- 
quate wage fund from which his employés could be paid; and I may 
say right here that, no matter how much the necessities of the times and 
the exigencies of the public demand tariff revision and tariff reform, if 
indeed such revision and reform are at all demanded, no just standard 
for such revision and reform can be determined until we are in posses- 
sion of such data and information as will enable us to comprehend the 
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and cost of living in the 
e wages and cost of living in 


comparative difference between the 
manufacturing centers of America and 
the manufacturing centers of Europe. 
If the slightest revision of axistog saril, legislation reduces the com- 
wor 


pensation of a single American man it ought not to be made, for 

that state is surely retrograding and already on the verge of dissolution 

which cheapens its consumable commodities at the expense of its pro- 

ducers, or which builds up vast, powerful, and wealthy corporations or 

gigantic private fortunes at the expense of the great mass of the people. 
If we could undersell the world— 


Said the late Mr. Greeley— * 
in iron or cloth by means which kept their producers ignorant, ill-fed, socially 
d and morally degraded, we could not afford to accept a commercial 
or industrial advantage on such terms. eap shoes and hatsare desirable, but 
cath onda cost of generations of shivering, famishing, illiterate shoemakers and 

It is true that those who advocate cheap commodities disclaim any 
intention of desiring such commodities at theexpense of American pro- 
ducers. We differ materially, I might say radically, inour opinions as 
to what will be the effect of a still further teduction of tariff duties 

. upon the wages of American artisans and mechanics; but if we were in 
possession of the facts and information which it is the province of this 
bureau to collate and diffuse among the people we would certainly have 
a clearer comprehension of the wisest and most politic course to pursue 
in matters of tariff legislation. Because of the lack of information of 
this character we differ on most all economic, social, and political ques- 
tions. , 

Very recently the country was horrified by the details of a great riot 
which occurred in the city of Cincinnati. A distinguished Senator, 
Mr. GIBSON, in a speech upon the Senate educational bill, claimed that 
riots were more or less caused by illiteracy. From my experience and 
the lights I have I am forced to differ with the distinguished Senator. 
The fact is there is a large number of people in this country to-day 
living in the most abject poverty—they are without homes, and in many 
instances the very necessaries of life. It is quite natural to suppose 
that this class is becoming dissatisfied with the existing order of things. 
How large this class is we do not know, but we do know that the more 
intelligent a dissatisfied element is the more dangerous it is to the so- 
ciety where it exists. 

The Nihilistic society of Russia is almost wholly recruited from the 
most intelligent classes. If we can remove the cause of the dissatis- 
faction by improving the material condition of that class the question 
of education will give us but little concern. In view of the frequence 
of strikes and riots, it becomes a matter of the greatest importance to 
the country to know the precise status of the vast bodies of toilers who 
are crowding into our large manufacturing cities. We ought to know 
what proportion of our laboring people is fugitivein character and what 
proportion is permanent in character. 

The safest citizen is the man whose interest in the state depends upon 
and grows out of a property consideration. The man who owns his own 
domicile, and whose wife and children do not suffer for bread or cloth- 
ing, is generally a safe and reliable citizen, and is not apt toapply the 
torch to the roof of his neighbor’s house, as such an act would endan- 
ger the safety of his own. 

If it is true, as it is claimed, that the property and wealth of the 
country are rapidly passing into the hands of a small percentage of the 
people, and that the masses are daily growing poorer and more depressed, 
the statesman onght to know it. 

The centralization of wealth means the centralization of political 
power, and the centralization of political power marks the decline of 
and ible death of republican institutions in this country. A re- 
publican form of government in any country can be but of short dura- 
tion when 5 per cent. of its people own over 60 per cent. of its property 
and wealth; and yet it is confidently asserted that that is the condition 
of things in the United States to-day. 

If this be true, we can readily perceive the causes which lead to eco- 
nomic disturbances, strikes, and riots. One or two additional consider- 
ations and I am done. 

If the political economist desires to increase the productive power of 
the State, he will favor the creation of the bureau proposed by this bill 
in order to determine whether the producers of the country, or, in 
other words, the laborers, may not by the grinding process of unceasing 
toil and the ill effects of insufficient food be undergoing constant and 
permanent deterioration, and what are the necessary means to produce 
a countervailing effect. 

Jules Simon ascribed the immorality of France to the necessity which 
drove the mother from her home and forced her into workshops and 
factories. . If our moralists, social philosophers, and churchmen would 
advance morality, social and individual virtue, they will favor the crea- 
tion of this bureau, so that the world may know to what extent women 
are employed in the workshops and factories of the United States, and 
to what extent such employment contributes to the debasement of 
womanhood, and what effect such debasement will have upon the future 
of the Republic. 

I again repeat, we have no reliable or accurate data, knowledge, or 

tion upon the varions questions here enumerated; and I insist 


that in the absence of such data and information we are not qualified 
to legislate as wisely as the hest interests of the people of the country, 
‘tas a people one and indivisible,” demand. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner of Agriculture has 
stated this very day that at this very time he has sent out numerous 
inquiries all over this country for the purpose of getting the very in- 
formation which this bill proposes. A gentleman from Ohio represent- 
ing a manufacturing establishment stated at my seat that from hisown 
establishment he had furnished information as to labor in his factory. 
The Agricultural Department at this very time is gathering the statis- 
ticssought. In addition we have the Bureau of Statistics, which might 
do this very work. When asked why not allow this to be added to 
the work of the Agricultural Department, the answer is that they are 
overworked. Now, how easy it would be to add clerks to that Depart- 
ment with a view to collecting this information if it shall be found that 
what the Commissioner of Agriculture is doing at this very time is un- 
satisfactory on account of want of clerical force. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOPKINS] argued that we 
had a Bureau of Mining, a Bureau of Agriculture, a Bureau of Education, 
&e. Well, sir, I think instead of our concluding that we should have 
some more of them because we have been multiplying them pretty 
rapidly, we had better conclude that we have been getting very far 
beyond what had been the practice of the Government from the begin- 
ning until very recent times. 

The gentleman has put a provision into the bill that the expendi- 
tures for the first year shall not exceed $25,000. For what purpose? 
The gentleman himself admits, and it is our own experience, that he 
can not know to what proportions this bureau is to grow. I remem- 
ber, sir, in the Forty-fourth Congress a small appropriation of about 
$18,000 was made for the Fish Commission and it has grown up into its 
hundreds of thousands. In all these matters you have but to sow the 
seed on the simplest sod and it grows and ramifies in every direction. 

I think in view of the fact that the Commissioner of Agriculture is 
doing this work now, and that we have a bureau specially devoted to 
statistics, the very class of statistics which this bill contemplates being 
designated—labor engaged in manufactures—that we have no occasion 
to add to the expense in this direction. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, I have no faith in the information when 
gathered. My observation is that these bureaus when created instead 
of being used for obtaining information impartial in its character are 
designed to facilitate some political thought. The reports of consuls 
upon the subject of labor, the communications coming from the State 
Department upon the subject of labor, make comparisons, nominal 
comparisons merely. Forinstance, you have information of what labor 
is worth in America. Then you have it stated what it is worth in 
England or Germany hy a nominal comparison of values in dollars. 
The practical sense of every gentleman tells him that you might just as 
well undertake to compare the value of labor in this country at this day 
with what it was in 1863 or 1864 with a depreciated currency. Justas 
much truth would he elicited from that comparison as is elicited from 
these comparisons of the values of labor in different countries. A dollar 
serves a very different purpose here from what it does in France, anda 
different purpose in France from what it does in England or in Germany. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir; if it is a brief one. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I wish to ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation. I would like him toinform the House, if he will, what polit- 
ical thought he thinks this bill intends to promote. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I have not yet said this bill is in- 
tended to promote any political thought. Ihave said my experience has 
been that these bureaus were utilized for the purpose of advancing some 
political thought. I remember when the publication of the consular 
reports was authorized and I know what followed from them; and I 
defy any gentleman to take those reports on labor statistics and gather 
from them any principle worth acting upon. 

Mr. MILLIKEN rose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido not yield farther. One of the objects declared 
in this bill is to get from your consuls information. That is being done 
to-day. They are constantly communicating to the State Department 
such information. Then why do you want to duplicate it here? 

Another thing. The gentleman from Pennsylvania said in his speech 
they wanted to get labor reports from the different foreign governments. 
Why, sir, I supposed most of those reports were accessible now in the 
Congressional Library; that is, when such statistics are gathered by 
the Government. The German Government has no bureau of this sort. 
But I apprehend that we may find the reports from Great Britain and 
France, and almost all the countries where such bureaus exist at all. 
Then why should a provision of that kind be inserted here? 

I stated a while ago that I believed these bureaus generally were 
utilized for the purpose of representing some political thought. I al- 
leged that the consular reports and the information through the State 
Department have heen utilized for that purpose. We appointed a tariff 
commission to get information exactly analogous to this, and what was 
the result? And whom did you have upon that commission? The 
great body of them were men representing manufactures. The agri- 
cultural interests of this country were represented by one man upon 
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that commission. The information obtained was all on a given line. 
If we want information on the subject of labor, I desire the House of 
Representatives, whenever it should be deemed necessary to get it, todo 
as the Senate did last year—send men of all political complexions, rep- 
resenting every political thought and political interest, to go forth and 
get that information. But I want no such information as is likely to be 
obtained in the way proposed here. 

Again, sir, the bill proposes to make inquiries as to the sanitary con- 
dition of laborers and as to their educational condition. 

Mr. EATON. Why should we make these inquiries if we are not 
to promote the condition of the laborers in those respects? 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Connecticut makes a very 
proper suggestion. The bill proposes to make inquiries into the sani- 
tary condition of laborers, into their educational condition, into their 
social condition, and into their religious condition. Mr. Chairman, is 
this a limited government? Can we do anything and everything we 
please? What do you call religion? Wheredo you get the authority 
to inquire about the religious condition of any American citizen? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Do you not do that through the Census Bureau? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido not know what the Census Bureau may have 
obtained in that way. I have not examined astothat. Isuppose they 
have some statement as to the numbers of the different sects. Is that 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania is after—to ascertain what 
church a man belongs to or if to any? 

Mr. EATON. The Census Bureau has already given us that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. We can get such information every ten years, and 
when obtained it is of no industrial importance. 

Sir, if there is any right on our part to make this inquiry, then we 
have the right to take control of the whole subject. If we have the 
right to be making investigations as to the number of children attend- 
ing school and to inquire into their religious and social condition, then 
we have the right to legislate upon those subjects. I can not think that 
the gentleman in charge of this bill when he proposes to make in- 
quiries of this character means that and nothing more, means a simple 
inquiry upon the subject. 

There are some things which I think have been left to the State gov- 
ernments, and they may make inquiries concerning them and will do 
so. The distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] in- 
forms me that the State of Connecticut has already made this investi- 
gation. The State of Massachusetts has issued a most valuable docu- 
ment upon this subject. 

Mr. EATON. And we have made laws determining the manner in 
which children shall be treated. 

Mr. BLOUNT. As the gentlemansuggests, in the State of Connecti- 
cut they have followed up this information by passing laws to regulate 
the manner in which children shall be treated. This is what oughtto 
be done all over the country. The local governments have charge of 
this matter, and I will not by my vote suggest directly or indirectly 
the opposite idea. 

The State of Pennsylvania, the gentleman’s own State, is capable 
and doubtless willing to do this thing. I have no doubt that every 
gentleman from that State, without regard to party, is willing to do 
it, and they represent the political thought of Pennsylvania on that 
subject and are yuite competent to take care of it. 

I have not yet heard any good reason given for the passage of this 
bill. Iam very sure that the agricultural interests of the country are 
not requiring it. I think the gentleman from Connecticut lives in a 
community where capital and intelligence are as thoroughly identified 
with the manufacturing interests of the country as in any other por- 
tion. Yethe does not think it necessary to pass this bill. He finds that 
all of this can be provided by the State governments, I trust, therefore, 
that we will permit the States to exercise their rightful functions in 
this matter, and not undertake to do that which we have no authority 
under heaven to follow up with any remedial legislation. 

Even ifI believed that it would not eventually represent some politi- 
cal thought, I do not care what it is, whetherit be protection or free trade, 
still it would be objectionable No matter what form it shall take, or 
what policy it should advocate, it is to my mind most objectionable, 
because [ believe it is a delusion, rather than any practical provision to 
give us information. : 

If I felt, however, that it would furnish fairly the information sought 
by gentlemen entertaining the views of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Hopxrys] or the contrary views such as are entertained by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’ NEILL] I would willingly assent to it, 
simply upon the idea of obtaining information and for no other p 
While I do not think that we have any occasion for it, I would be willing 
out of deference to what is termed the labor sentiment of the country 
to give them a bureau of their own if they fancied that there would be 
any advan accruing to them from it. 

Again, under this bill we are probably to be treated to essays on 
strikes, their causes, effects, and remedies. Why do we want to pay 
persons for getting up essayson those subjects? We created a board of 
health and made an apo Ip ower for it, and then we found thata large 
portion of the funds of that board were utilized to pay friends of its 
members for getting up essays on various diseases. So I suppose avery 
large proportion of this fund will be likely to be given for a similar 
purpose. 


The press of this country, the intelligence of the country, is quite 
able to furnish all the information that we need upon the subject of 
strikes. Thatis no new topic. Thereis, therefore, not one single thing 
suggested by this bill which would justify us in the creation of this 
bureau. 

Suppose you obtain your information as to the social and religious 
condition of the people; what elsecan you do? Suppose you find that 
the laboring classes are not compensated as they should be, will you 
attempt to make contracts for them? If you find that they do not go 
to church, will you pass laws compelling them to go? If their chil- 
dren are not educated as you think they ought to be, will you pass 
laws requiring them to attend school? Or, as the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Cops] suggests, if you find that they are not well, will you 
pass laws providing doctors for them? Sir, we need no information 
on this subject, and I trust this House will not see fit to create this 
bureau. Mr. Chairman, I would inquire how much time I have left ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will yield that time to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ATKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I donot know that I shall consume all that time. I 
simply desire to give notice to the House that I have two amendments 
which I propose to offer to this bill. The first is to strike out all after 
the enacting clause to the word ‘‘commissioner,’’ in line 11, and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, through the bureau of statistics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shall acquire, &e. 

Then in another portion of the bill I propose to strike out all after 
the word ‘‘desired,’’ in line 45, down to and including the words “ per 
annum,’’ in line 51, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

The Commissioner shall appoint such assistants as he may deem necessary for 
the successful working of this bureau, provided the total expense shall not ex- 
ceed $10,000 per annum, 

I suppose there are many men on this floor who would not object to 
expending $10,000 a year to acquire the most of the information which 
is proposed to be gathered by this new bureau. But, sir, I do not 
see that there is a necessity for the establishment of a special bureau 
for this purpose. I believe that we have now in existence machinery 
that can very economically carry into effect all that is sought by this 
bill. If we multiply our methods of collecting statistics we increase 
the certainty of making mistakes, whether those statistics be valuable 
or not. Why, Mr. Chairman, we have now a statistical bureau in the 
Agricultural Department and we have a statistical bureau attached to 
the Treasury Department. I have never yet seen a publication from 
the statistical bureau of the Department relating to labor or 
to agricultural statistics which did not state that the information had 
been gathered from the statistical bureau in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The information given by the Bureau of Statistics connected 
with the Treasury Department is only authentic when it relates to the 
importation or exportation of products. All that we want now is to 
gather just such information as can be gathered by the bureaus already 
established. 

We had agricultural statistics collected through the Census Bureau, 
and the presumption was that they were all accurate. But when we 
compare the statistics compiled by the Census Office (as has been stated 
on this floor by one or more members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means) with agricultural statistics gathered through the Agricultural 
Department we find that there is a difference of more than a thousand 
million dollars per annum between the two. Which source of infor- 
mation iscorrect? Establish a third bureau, and you will in my opin- 
ion increase the divergence from correctness. 

The statistical bureau of the Department of Agriculture tells us that 
in 1880 the agricultural products of this country amounted to a little 
more than $4,000,000,000. The statistics as I gather them, and as the 
Committee on Ways and Means have asserted them upon this floor, 
taken from the census returns, do not give more than half that amount. 
The aggregate as returned by this bureau is about $2,213,000,000. 
Hence I believe there is great truth in what has been said by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [ Mr. BLOUNT], that these statistics are unreliable, 
gathered from whatever source they may be. I think he has pointed 
out another truth when he remarked that one reason of the unreliable 
character of these statistics is the simple fact that there is a political idea 
developed in all the information gathered for the people of this country. 
It is gathered too much by partisan officials, and that is the reason it 
is unreliable. It is not truthful. 

But while this may be the case, I think it very desirable that this 
Government should have annually, or at least biennially, statistical 
statements, so that members here who have to legislate for the benefit 
of the whole people may be able to look with some degree of confi- 
dence to the statistical information gathered by some of the bureaus or 

ents of this Government. We have already intrusted the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics entirely to the hands of the officer who 
is at the head of the Departmentof Agriculture, and who has charge of 
the oe interests of the country. In this way information may 
be co. 


ected quite as accurately and at the same time more cheaply and 
expeditiously than if we established a new bureau. Hence I desired 
these few minutes to state the effect of the amendments which I pro- 
pose to offer to this bill. 
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Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, the objections made to the pending 
bill by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] are manifold. He 
commends the departments or bureaus of labor statistics in the several 
States as doing a good work and furnishing valuable information; but 
he objects to any authority by which those statistics can be compiled 
and made more useful to the American Congress. He objects to the 
creation of the bureau proposed in the bill, because he imagines that it 
would have some intention to lead the political thought of the country. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have but little time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Thegentleman will allow me to suggest that I think 
he will find in the Library here those very documents embracing the 
results of the action of the State governments. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I presume they are in some library; but they are 
not compiled for use, and I think that the gentleman from Georgia 
would not care to take the trouble to make such a compilationas would 
render that information practically useful. = 

A similar reply may be made to his suggestion that the consuls send 
certain reports. The consuls do send some reports; but these reports 
and all others that the gentleman has refered to are merely frag- 
mentary, and if they are of use at all in their present shape, ted 
and compiled statements from all these sources will be of tenfold more 
use. 

Another objection is made which I had not anticipated. I did not 

that the ghostof “‘ State rights” would beinvoked in opposition 
to this bill. I supposed that after Congress had by repeated action es- 
tablished its power to create different bureaus for obtaininginformation 
there would be no question as to its power to create another bureau for 
a similar purpose. It is rather difficult in two orthree minutes to dis- 
cuss a grave constitutional question, but as an answer to the gentleman 
Irefer to the precedents which Congress has established in the creation 
of these innumerable bureaus for the collection of information. 

When the gentleman interrupted me I was about to refer to the fear 
he expressed that this bureau is intended to lead the political thought 
of Congressand the nation. He remarked, I believe, that I represented 
one view and my colleague on the committee another, and if I recom- 
mended the passage of this bill he would be inclined to favor it. Isay 
this report comes here with the unanimous indorsement of the commit- 
tee, and by no possible construction can this measure be perverted into 
an attempt to lead in any direction the thought of the country upon 
questions of political economy. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman, I know, would not misrepresent me. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Certainly not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I said that if information was to be sought by a com- 
mission representing, for instance, the idea of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Missouri, I would have no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Very well, then. The ideaof this bill, if it should 
be made effective, is that the man at the head of this bureau shall be 
a machine to gather, without tinge of political conviction, information 
for the benefit of gentlemen holding the views of political economy 
which my friend from Georgia entertains as well as gentlemen who differ, 
from him in that respect; to furnish information on his as well as our 
side of the tariff question. 

I do not imagine there could be by any possibility a construction put 
upon any clause or line of this bill which would indicate the views of any 
member of the committee as to the results to be attained by the estab- 
lishment of this department. 

The gentleman says we inquire into their sanitary condition when 
we do not propose to remedy it. Co: has proposed to te the 


general health at times and established a national board of health for |. 


that purpose. x 
So I come tothe other objections alluded to by the gentleman. He has 
also made criticism on the religious phase of this inquiry. That ob- 
jection has been made by a number of gentlemen privately to me as 
liable to be opposed. The only thought of the committee and the only 
intention in incorpora that was not that it should have any sectarian, 
not that there should be any inquisitorial action in regard thereto, but 
as a part of the mass of common information bearing on the different 
phases in the life of the laboring people that might also be included 
just as it is included in the tables of statistics furnished by the Census 
Bureau. Personally I have no objection to that word being stricken 
out, as it meets with objection with quite a number of gentlemen on 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman ought not to confine this religious 
inquiry to the laborers alone. Wemight ourselves be bettered by such 
religious superintendence, perhaps. i 

Mr. HOPKINS. We might establish a bureau of statistics and in- 
quiry as to the sani: and religious condition of members of Congress, 
in which probably some of us would not fare so well. This investiga- 


tion is not for any purpose of that kind, but for the acquisition of infor- 
mation in regard to the laboring interests of the country. 

As I have said, the people whom I represent in this discussion are 
fully convinced of the immense benefit that will result from a knowl- 
edge of these various facts. They do not want and I do not want to 
see this bureau, if established, buried under the Bureau of Agriculture, 
or under the Bureau of Statisties of the Treasury Department. Let it 


stand alone, because it has a distinct and separate duty to perform. It 
has distinct and separate functions to exercise and distinct and sepa- 
rate materials and information to accumulate. 

At the proper time I would favor with other gentlemen the uniting 
of these different branches under one common department of statistics 
where all could be combined and consolidated. At the opening of this 
investigation it ought to bea department that would pursue effectively 
this specific purpose, being embarrassed by nothing else, being con- 
trolled by no superior officer who might have his own ideas and views 
to promote. 

The whole efficiency of the bill will depend on the selection of the 
proper commissioner, who ought to be a man without bias, a man of 
intelligence, of judgment, and experience in this regard. In a word, 
as I said a while ago, a man in that position should be a sort of ma- 
chine, without feeling and without desire to promote any political idea 
or any particular line of thought. 

Now how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes left. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I promised to yield to several gentlemen who wished 
to ask permission to print, and in their name I will now ask by unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who desire to print remarks on this 
bill have permission to do so. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iwill yield now whatever remains of my time to 
my colleague [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, it has been intimated there was some 
question as to the power of Congress to pass-this bill, but it seems to 
me there ought not to be any question on that subject. The power of 
Congress to collect money and expend it for the purpose of inquiry into 
and looking after the general welfare of the people of the country is un- 
doubted. Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution determines this ques- 
tion, however, beyond all peradventure; and in reference to the protec- 
tion of American industries as well as in provision for charitable and 
benevolent purposes Congress has frequently exercised this power. 

There are some provisions in this bill which I think ought not to be 
incorporated in a bill of this character. This requires an investiga- 
tion as to the religious condition of the people. That provision, if 
adopted, would be in direct violation of the spirit, at least, of the first 
amendment of the Constitution, which deprives Congress of the power 
to establish any religious tests or any religious institutional organiza- 
tions; and the fact that Congress has undertaken or assumed the right 
to investigate that subject would necessarily imply to a certain extent 
at least the right to regulate religious institutions. I think, therefore, 
that provision ought to be stricken ont which applies to the religious 
convictions of the persons whose condition it is pro to inquire into, 
I think it would be a very serious objection to the bill if allowed to 
remain, and would give rise perhaps to sectarian controversies and is- 
me which the politician of the period would not probably find agree- 
able. 

I propose to offer an amendment which will reach the aspect and 
present condition of things, which the bill itself does not seem to reach. 
I propose to offer an amendment, at the end of line 37, after the word 
‘*remedies,’” to this effect: 

And full statistics relating to the immigration and importation of laborers and 
their employment. 

One of the questions which is now agitating to a very considerable 
extent the workingmen of this country, and indeed is calling forth the 
attention of our representatives abroad, and also our manufacturers in 
this country, is this very question of imported labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAYNE. NowI movean amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that two 
minutes yet remain in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, occupying the two minutes which yet 
remain, I desire simply to re-enforce as far as I may the strong argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Georgia as to the importance and 
necessity of amending the billas I have already oy aa If the evils 
which he apprehends here should result, it would be better that these 
evils should be as small in proportion and as easily corrected as possi- 
ble. Hence the necessity of making this a bureau instead of a depart- 
ment. If it should work evil, as he thinks it would, then it would be 
easier, very much easier, to abolish a mere bureau than a department 
of the Government. A department is a fixture. Once you establish 
it, and whatever its evils may be it is likely to remain. 

I have been put in possession of information since I had the floor a 
few moments ago to the effect that the Commissioner of Agriculture 
has now under his direction and charge all the machinery to put in 
operation this bureau for the accomplishment of the purposes designed. 
I gather that information partly from the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], and in addition I am informed 
from another source that the Commissioner of Agriculture has already 
the machinery at his command and perhaps all the employés that are 
necessary for all the purposes of the bill, to carry out its objects, to ac- 
quire the information designed to be acquired under this bureau, and 
that it can be accomplished much cheaper in that manner than in the 


way proposed by the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for general debate upon this 
bill under the order of the House has been exhausted. The bill is now 
subject to amendment. The amendments proposed by the committee 
will be first submitted to the House; after that the Chair will entertain 
other amendments. The Clerk will report the amendments proposed 
by the committee. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 48, strike out the words ** Con may from time to time provide’ 
and insert in lieu of them the words ‘The commissioner may deem necessary 
for the successful working of the department: Provided, That the total expense 
shall not exceed $25,000 per annum.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the committee. È 

Mr. KASSON. On the pending amendment, which I understand has 
been offered by the committee, I take the opportunity to ask the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee who supports the bill for the 
purpose of inquiring whether there was any special design on the part 
of the committee in changing the nomenclature of a division or a minor 
division of the Government service? Usually nothing exceeds the rank 
of bureau that does not embrace some la branch of the administra- 
tion of the Government. I observe that the committee have used the 
word, in the fourth line, ‘“‘ department.’ I beg to ask if there is any 
objection to conforming with the practice of our legislation heretofore 
and only call this a bureau? 

Mr. HOPKINS. None whatever, except that it would be attaching 

„it to another bureau. \ y 

Mr. KASSON. You can leave it independent, if that is the objec- 
tion, just as well if it be a bureau as a department. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Thereisno objection, that I am aware of, excepting 
that. 

Mr. KASSON. I think we ought to observe that distinction. Our 

t divisions here are called departments, and the minor ones, thesub- 
ivisions of the departments, are bureaus. 

Mr. HOPKINS. There is one, the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. KASSON. Thatis true, but the gentleman will remember that 
it is a large bureau, which it is proposed to make really a department, 
as the gentleman is aware; and I hope that time will come soon when 
we shall mergeseveral bureaus into that department in addition to what 
it now contains. I proposed to move the amendment which I have 
su, ed, but desired first to make this inquiry. 

‘hen in the eighth line—and I again call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania—the bill provides that ‘‘ the commissioner of 
labor statistics shall hold his office for four years unless sooner re- 
moved,” without the usual clause ‘‘ and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed and qualified.” I desire to offer an amendment to add that 


clause. 
Mr. HOPKINS. [have no objection to that. 
Mr. KASSON. Then wherever the word “religious ” occurs I sug- 


gest that the gentleman should substitute the word ‘‘ moral,” which I 
think is the proper word to use. 

Mr. HOPKINS. That also will be accepted. 

Mr. KASSON. I want still to keep the gentleman’s attention. In 
the twentieth line, where the bill calls for information as to the number 
and ages of children, I suppose it means children employed in labor 
Those are the points to which I desired to call the gentleman’s attention 
so as to save the necessity of prolonging debate on them when they are 
reached. 

Mr. AIKEN, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the amendment reported by the committee shall be 
adopted, would that part of the bill be open to an additional amend- 
ment when it is reached? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unquestionably. The question ison agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee which has just been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman from Texas has something more 
than a mere amendment to the text of the bill, I ask that he shall allow 
me to offer the verbal amendments I have indicated and which, I un- 
derstand, the chairman of the Committee on Labor approves. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. All right. 

Mr. KASSON. I move to amend by inserting the word “‘ bureau” 
instead of the word ‘‘ department” wherever it occurs. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. KASSON. Inline 8, if the committee were willing, I should be 
glad to strike out the words ‘‘ for four years,” in conformity with what 
seems to be the desire of all of us who propose civil-service reform—that 
is, that the term of office should be during good behavior. Butif those 
words shall remain—and on that theory I will move my amendment— 
I propose to insert after the word ‘‘ years,” in line 8, the words ‘‘and 
until his successor shall be appointed and qualified.” 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think that amendment had better be left 
to be voted on when it is reached. 

Mr. KASSON. It is reached now. 

Mr. WARN of Ohio. Ido not understand that the bill is being 
read by sections for amendment. 


ee ea ee a ee ee, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
open to amendment, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to say just a word in reference to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. I do not know I would 
object to striking out the words ‘‘for four years,” but I do not want 
to commit myself to the policy of a life-tenure of office by agreeing to 
such an amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman has not got my point. I did not 
move to strike out the words ‘‘ for four years,” but merely to insert the 
words ‘‘until his successor shall be appointed and qualified.” 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not object to that. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. KASSON. I move now to strike out the word “religious’’ 
where it occurs and insert the word ‘‘ moral.” 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think my friend from Iowa should also 
include in his amendment the striking out of the words ‘‘ and church,” 
in line 21, where the bill provides for obtaining information as to the 
attendance of children at school and church. 

Mr. KASSON. Let the question first be taken on my amendment 
as I have offered it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment to strike out 
the word “religious” and insert the word ‘‘ moral.” . - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KASSON. Now, in line 20, after the word *‘ children,” I pro- 
pose to insert the words ‘‘ employed in labor.” 

Mr. HOPKINS. I think that is implied. I have no objection to 
the amendment, but I think that is fairly implied by the context. 

Mr. KASSON. I presumed it was intended, but the bill does not 
expressly say 80. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then I move—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEWART], who 
gave way to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] that he might 
offer these verbal amendments, is now recognized. TheClerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 12, between the words “ social” and “intellectual,” insert the word 
“and,” and strike out the words “and religious;’’ so that it will read; 
“The commissioner shall acquire all useful information upon the subjectof 


labor, its relations to capital, and the means of promoting the material, social, 
and intellectual prosperity of the laboring men and women,” &c. 


Mr. BLAND. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. My inquiry is whether the bill should not be read in 
order for amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is being considered in order. There is 
but one paragraph inthe bill. The practicein Committee of the Whole 
is to mena bill by paragraphs for amendment. This bill has but one 

ph. 

Mr. BLAND. I think we should commence at the beginning of a 
bill and go through it in order. 

Mr, YOUNG. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. . 

Mr. YOUNG. My inquiry is whether amendments first offered 
should not be first considered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

E YOUNG. I offered one half an hour ago to the first line of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was merely read during the 
gentleman’s remarks for information. 

Mr. YOUNG. I handed it up at the time to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was not in order at that time. 
The Chair will ize the gentleman to offer his amendment. But 
at present the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEWART] has the floor. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I make the point that the word ‘‘religions”’ 


Thereis but one section in the bill, and it isnow 


which the gentleman from Texas proposes to strike out has already gone 
out of the bill. 
Mr. KASSON. I will state to the gentleman from Texas, whom I 


asked to yield to me that I might offer some verbal amendments, that 
one of thoseamendments, which the committee has adopted was to strike 
out the word ‘‘religious”’ and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘ moral.” 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Irise toa question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEWART] has 
had the floor for five or ten minutes. He was recognized by the Chair, 
and other gentlemen have been slipping in amendments while he was 
on the floor. I rise to contend for the privileges of the gentleman from 
Texas, who is too modest to do it for himself. (Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas is recognized by the 
Chair to s to his amendment and will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. It seems the necessity for the amend- 
ment I proposed to offer has been obviated by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa, which I did not understand at the time. 

Mr. CUTCHEON rose. 
oon CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEWART] has 

e floor. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I am not so anxious to occupy the floor 
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as to be unwilling to yield to other gentlemen if they insist upon it. 
My object is to perfect the bill and put it in such shape that I can con- 
scientiously vote for it. I understand that one portion of my amend- 
ment hasbeenadopted. But while I have the floor on the other portion 
of the amendment—the insertion of thelittle word “‘and’’ [laughter], 
which will perfect the sentence—I believe I will keep it and submit a 
few remarks upon the bill. . 

I believe this to be a good bill, and I trust it will meet with the favor- 
able consideration of this committee and become a law. As has been 
stated by the committee who have reported this bill provision has been 
made by the Federal Government for acquiring and supplying informa- 
tion in regard to agriculture, education, mining, commerce, and trans- 
portation; but notwithstanding more than 10,000,000 of our citizens, 
one-fifth ofour entire population, are engaged in manual labor, earning 
their subsistence from daily wages, no means have been provided by this 
Government for obtaining and supplying information that will serve to 
protect and give greater prosperity to this numerous and worthy class of 
citizens, 

The bill is free from the objections that obtain to many bills of this 
character. It does not seek to create an office and clothe its incumbent 
with extraordinary powers, nor does it incur any great expense upon 
the part of the Government. Thesalary of the commissioner is fixed at 

,000 per year, and no competent man can be obtained for a less sum. 
The commissioner can only expend $25,000 per year in obtaining the 
information for which the department is formed, and this is a mere bag- 
atelle in comparison with the amount of taxable wealth annually pro- 
duced by mechanical labor, and the amount is insignificant in compar- 
ison with the good it will accomplish. 

We have had much legislation in behalf of capital, for the protection 
and advancement of what is termed ‘‘ the business interests of the 
country,” by which is meant not the interests of the workingmen of 
this country, but the interests of the few who own and control capital. 
I have no prejudice against capital. I believe it is right to encourage 
and protect the investments of capital. We have been doing it for years 
not only here but in all the State governments, and we have done but 
little or nothing for labor. I know the theory is that the protection of 
capital is the protection of labor; that, as capital must furnish employ- 
ment to labor, whatever gives encouragement and protection to the one 
also advances the interests of the other. Thisis partially true, but the 
sad lessons taught by experience are that it is not altogether so, and 
that it is true only to a limited extent. : 

Capital is selfish, exacting, and not unfrequently oppressive. The 
capitalist is perfectly willing to have the laborer work for him ten and 
more hours out of the twenty-four for such anamount of money as will 
be barely sufficient to support himself and family, and yet the man of 
wealth sees no harm in this, but feels that he has done well in furnish- 
ing employment to the laborer atanyprice. He laboras acom- 
modity, to be purchased at the cheapest ible price. He does not 
hesitate toimportlabor contracted forin Europeor elsewhere in order to 
reduce wages and to increase his own profits. The results of such action 
upon the part of capitalists have been strikes and their consequences, 
more frequently disastrous to the laboring man and those dependent 
upon him than to any one else, 

A gentleman near me asks how { am going to helpit. Ianswer that 
I want such information obtained upon`the subject of labor as will en- 
able not only this Government, where it has jurisdiction, but also the 
State governments to act advisedly upon this subject, and I will say to 
the gentleman who interrogated me that there can be no more objec- 
tion to the department sought to be created by this bill than there is 
to the Agricultural Department; not one bit. There can be no greater 
objection to it than to other bureaus of statistics which have been estab- 
lished by this Government. : 

It is high time there should be some legislation in behalf of the work- 
ers of this country, in behalf of those whose brain and muscle have con- 
tributed so much to the development of this great country. If it be 
right to obtain and supply information to those who are engaged in 
commerce and the carrying business, why should we not do the same 
for those without whose help it would be impossible to operate rail- 
roads and to carry on commerce? ‘This bill, if it becomes a law, will 
be the means of bringing capital and labor together in more friendly 
relations than they have been heretofore, of forming a closer alliance; 
for I have no doubt but what the information obtained and dissemi- 
‘nated will bring about such investigations and cause such arrange- 
ments to be made as will cause greater harmony between capital and 
labor, and be of mutual advantage to these great elements in society. 

This House is now wrestling with a great financial question, the tariff. 
Protectionists claim that a high tariff increases wages or hire of the 
workingmen; their slogan is protection for American industry, for 
American labor. Free-traders and tariff reformers deny that a high 
tariff is of benefit to the mechanic or laboring man. They claim that it 
only increases the profits of the capitalist who has his money invested 
in manufactures, without a corresponding increase of the wages of the 
operatives or employés, and that it is a positive injury to the workman 
because of the increased price it causes him to pay for everything that 
he buys for himself orfamily. Now, if we had had forthe last ten years 
a bureau of labor statistics, what a flood of light it could throw upon 
this subject. This is one of the questions that I want investigated. I 


am a tariff reformer, as much so as any man on this floor, and I am so 
sure that truthis on my side of this question that instead of being afraid 
I absolutely court an investigation of it. I am willing to know the 
truth about it. Ifmy party can not be’sustained by the truth, then 
I for one say it ought not to be sustained. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that reports from Government Departments 
and bureaus are not entirely reliable, and especially is this so'in regard 
to statistical information; that too frequently such reports bear the im- 
press of the politics of the administration under which they are made; 
but this is an incident of humanity and there is no help for it. I sup- 
pose the same fault can be imputed to every Department of the Gov- 
ernment. Yet, with all its imperfections, the department provided 
for by this bill can and will do much for the good of the toiler who in 
the sweat of his face must eat his bread. 

If the commissioner performs the specific duties required of him by 
the provisions of this bill there will be obtained a vast amount of in- 
formation that can be so utilized as to promote the welfare not only of 
the working men but of all men in this country, for I hold to the opin- 
ion that labor creates all wealth, and that any measure which gives 
prosperity to the laboring classes must of necessity give prosperity to 
all other classes. 

I am as much opposed to the creation of new departments, of new 
bureaus, and of new offices as any one can be; and if it were possible 
to obtain the statistics sought to be obtained by the provisions of this 
bill through or by means of any of the Departments now in existence 
I wouldeprefer that it should be donein that way. But I do not believe 
that the investigations will be so thorough and exhaustive as if made * 
by a department charged with this special duty, and therefore I favor 
the passage of the bill. Census Reports, made as they are at long, stated, 
intervals of time, will not answer the purpose sought to be accomplished 
in this bill. Theinformationis needed every year. Month after month, 
and day by day, if possible, should the men and women whose labor 
carries on the industries of these States be furnished with all informa- 
tion that will enable them to lighten their burdens and bring to them 
and their families greater prosperity and happiness. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to move an amendment; to strike out all after 
the words ‘‘ charge of,” in line 5, down to and including the word “Sen- 
ate,” in line 7, and—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I thought the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
took the floor to debate the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STEWART]; but he seems to be offering another amendment, I 
wish to aN, to the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules five minutes’ time is allowed in 
opposition to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEW- 
ART] to withdraw his amendment because the gentleman from Iowa 
[ Mr, Kasson] had moved anamendment which wag adopted striking out 
the words which the gentleman from Texas wanted to have stricken 
out; hence there is no amendment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
has not been withdrawn, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I am willing to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can withdraw his amendment if 
he desires to do so. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. If the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] desires to speak upon it, I will not withdraw it for the pres- 


ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] will 
be heard in opposition to it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEWART] said he 
was in favor of this bill because he wanted to do something for the 
laboring man and wanted it done through the Federal Government. 
Now, what is that something which he desires to do for the laboring 
man? The chairman of the committee reporting this bill [Mr. Hop- 
KINS] says that its object is the gathering of statistics. 

The gentleman from Texas, when he wasasked what he would do with 
this information when he had obtained it, said that this Government 
and the State governments might legislate in the light of the facts 
thus obtained. I would like to know, when the gentleman says that 
this Government can legislate on.this information when obtained, what 
sort of legislation the gentleman proposes. 

Will the gentleman attempt to regulate labor contracts? Will he 
undertake to legislate to prevent, in the interest of the laboring men of 
this country, the incoming of working people from other lands? Will 
he propose to legislate—not upon the religious condition, for that lan- 
guage seems to have been changed—but upon the moral condition of 
the laborer? What particular thing does he propose that this Govern- 
ment shall do? He has thus far failed to designate, and I presume will 
to the end fail to designate, anything tangible that we shall do. 

The gentleman says further that he proposes to give this information 
to the State governments. Where is the demand from any State gov- 
ernment for this information? Has the State of Texas asked for it? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas, rose 


I object to the withdrawal until I can reply to the 
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Mr. BLOUNT. I cannot yield except for a sentence. I have no 
objection of course to the gentleman replying to me when I am through. 

Does such a demand come from the State of Texas? I have heard 
nothing of anything of that kind. In my section I have heard of no 
such demand. There is, I believe, no such demand from any agricult- 
ural section. How is it with the manufacturing region? The gentle- 
man from Connecticut, representing perhaps the center of manufactures 
in New England—at least one of the most important portions of that 
manufacturing community—says they do not want this information 
there; that they have gathered it for themselves and have utilized it in 
their legislation. The State of Massachusetts has gathered more im- 
portant information on these subjects than perhaps any other State in 
this Union. Is she clamoring for a measure of this kind? The State 
governments are not asking for it. The Federal Government is collect- 
ing this information already through the Bureau of Agriculture. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I move toamend by striking out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] has 
asked me what I propose to do for the laboring man—what laws I pro- 
pose to enact for his benefit? Iwill play the Yankee, and ask him some 
questions. I ask him for what purpose was the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of this Government instituted? Was it not established for the 
purpose of disseminating information, for the purpose of giving to the 
agricultural portion of this country such facts and statistics as would 
be of benefit to the large class of our citizens engaged in agriculture? 
That certainly was the object. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And that department is now doing the very thing 
you want to do under this bill. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Yes; itisdoingit. Not for the artisan, 
not for the mechanic, but purely for the people who are engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BLOUNT. 
chanic; it is gathering information in regard 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. If it is doing so, that is no just reply to 
the argument I am making. I say there is a large mechanical interest, 
a large laboring interest, in this country that has no connection with 
agriculture at all; and this Government has never provided in my judg- 
ment sufficient means for giving to these classes the information which 
would improve their condition and enable them to place themselves in 
better position than they are to-day. 

The gentleman asks meif there has been any demand from the State 
of Texas for a measure of this kind. I answer yes; I have received nu- 
merous letters from mechanics and artisans of my State who are asking 
that Congress shall consider their claims and that statistics with refer- 
ence to their interests may be obtained. They represent that their wages 
are being reduced daily. While the rich are growing richer, the poor 
are becoming poorer. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman propose to stop that? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. If I can; I would. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ah! 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. LIanswerthe gentleman flatly, I will do 
what I can by farnishing such information as will benefit not only the 
mechanic and the laborer butalso the capitalist; for I believe that when 
these investigations are properly made they will do much not only to 
benefit all classes of laboring people, but will tend to introduce more 
parte relations between capital and labor than have heretofore 
existed. 

You havea Bureau of Education; for what purpose? Do you propose 
to enact laws that shall control the system of education in the States? 

Do you p to make laws that shall enforce education in the dif- 
ferent States of this Union? I take it you haveno such purpose. Your 
object is to afford information upon that subject to the people of all 
the States, so that they may all receive benefit from it. It is witha 
similar purpose that I advocate this bill, which I contend is in the inter- 
est of large classes of our citizens. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be considered as 
withdrawn. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. For the purpose of replying to remarks 
which huve been made in opposition to the bill I renew the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Irise to a point of order. If it be in order I desire 
to offer an amendment. I understood that the gentleman from Texas 
withdrew his amendment, and then renewed it that the gentleman 
from Georgia might make a 
Gee CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment to the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 5, 6, and 7, the words “a commissioner of labor statistics, 
who shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate” and insert “the president of the Knights of Labor.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the object of the amendment is that 
the bureau, whatever it may be, shall have a laboring man at the head 
of it. My experience here is that for the number of the friends of labor 
and the poor man in this House there is less done for either than for 
almost. any other class of our people. [Laughter. ] 
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Now, sir, the difficulty with the bill is that unless this amendment 
prevails capital will dictate the appointment of this commissioner., We 
had experience in that regard in the appointment of the members of the 
celebrated TariffCommission. The laboring men had no representative 
on that commission. The farmer had no representative on it. 

Mr. McADOO. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BLAND. Not now. There was but one interest subserved by 
that Tariff Commission; the members of that commission were appointed 
to serve but one interest, and that the interest of capital invested in pro- 
tected industries. Unless there is some limitation on the appointing 
power, if this bill should pass these very industries of which labor com- 
plains, the very power to-day that has its.hand to crush labor is the power 
that will dictate the appointment of the commissioner at the head of the 
bureau to investigate the condition of the laborer himself. I think in- 
stead of the bill being in favor of the laboring man and protecting by its 
terms the interests of labor, it will simply enable capital further to domi- 
nate and oppress labor. . 

These labor organizations throughout the country have a representa- 
tive man, and I want to see a vote on this bill as to who is the friend 
of these labor organizations and the laboring men of the country, and 
who in favor of capital will dictate the appointment of this commis- 
sioner. That representative man is the president of the Knights of 
Labor. If you wish to serve the interest of labor and the laboring 
man by the terms of this bil] then let this bureau be placed under the 
superintendence of the Knights of Labor, so as to let the laboring men 
have a representative upon it. Unless you vote for that amendment 
the bill will show evidently what it is intended for. Unless this House 
does adopt that, the country will know the protected interest in this 
House is sufficient to organize this bureau in behalf of capitalists. The 
vote will show whether this is to be in the interest of labor or in favor 
of the protected industries of which the laboring men complain. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to offer a substitute for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BAYNE. ILalso wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To this or another part of the bill? 

Mr. BAYNE. To another part of the bill. 

Mr, WELLER. Mine is a substitute for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania after this is disposed of. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, I moveasasubstitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] the fol- 
lowing, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the word “ Senate,” in the seventh line, the following: 
“ Provided, however, To be selected from a listof names presented by the legisla- 
tive committee of the Federation of Labor;"’ so that it will read as so amended ; 
enacted by the Senate and House of ‘ives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established and maintained 
at the seat of Government a department of labor statistics, which be under 
the c of a commissioner of labor statistics, who shall be appointed b; 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided. 
however, To be sel from a list of names presented by the legislative com- 
mittee of the Federation of Labor.” 

Mr. WELLER. The substitute I offer is intended to accomplish the 
same general purpose as the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. One of the great troubles that labor has had 
to contend with has been the want of reliable and pertinent statistics 
by which to show the causes that have led to the disastrous condition 
of labor being placed under the heel of ted money capital in the 
hands of monopolies. I wish to say that labor will never get a redress 
of its great and just grievances either at the hands of this Congress or 
any other unless they are permitted and properly assisted to get posses- 
sion of all the facts by statistics that will be of advantage to labor to 
show hay real causes that produce the conditions of which they so justly 
complain. 

Statistics in abundance have already been obtained on many matters 
of importance to labor, but too often they have been obtained by those 
who have had an interest in the suppression of vital facts, facts posi- 
tively essential to a correct understanding and solution of the labor 
problem. ‘The interest of those engaged in the taking of such statis- 
tics or of those employing such statisticians has been inimical to the 
true welfare of labor, and in my honest judgment has sought to hide 
from the masses the real causes that have and do lead toa depression of 
labor and placing it under the iron heel of aggregated capital, and by 
reason of such lack of information hold labor in the bondage of its 
power. This amendment seeks to place at the head of such bureau a 
man chosen by the legislative committee of the Federation of Labor 
Unions and Knights of Labor of the District of Columbia—a man of 
acknowledged ability, who will satisfy the labor element of the country, 
one in whom they have confidence. 

I believe, sir, that I can better attend to business in which T have a 
specific and well-defined interest myself than to have attention paid to 
that interest by some person who may be opposed to it, and whose views 
would be inimical in all particulars and policies with reference to its 
ultimate success. 

There can be no reason in the world why this bureau—thus being 
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amended by my colleague [Mr. KAsson] instead of department—this 
bureau should not be presided over by a person selected by the very 
men who are demanding at the hands of this Congress measures to assist 
in a redress of the grievances of which they now complain and have been 
complaining for, lo! these many years, without a single, solitary benefi- 
cial result except such as has come from organization and agitation. It 
is about time, indeed it is high time, that they were heard. 

Why, sir, they tell us here that overproduction is the great and in- 
creasing evil of the day in which we now live; and yet, Mr. Chairman, 
I presented to the House the other day for its consideration a series 
of resolutions, certified to by high authority, that the Government em- 
ployés have been forced ofttimes in defiance of existing law to labor by 
direction of their superior officials ten hours a day but only granted pay 
for eight hours. Now, if overproduction is the real trouble and is the 
true and only cause of the evils complained of, why do they force men 
to work beyond the limits of the law, thus increasing overproduction 
while refusing to pay for overwork? 

I want to say as a matter of fact that overproduction in the great 
aggregate of the products of labor in this country never really and truly 
existed. The statement is an error on the facts. That which is de- 
nominated overproduction is simply undereonsumption. That is all 
there is of it. Talk of overproduction in this country when thousands 
upon thousands are going without food, while begging for leave to toil 
to earn their bread; who go without proper clothing, without homes, 
without proper shelter, without the thousand and one things that would 
adorn and beautify that home and help to make of it a haven of rest to 
the weary and toil-worn limbs of labor, now shackled to the gilded 
Juggernaut of purse-proud aristocracies—to the monopolies that grind 
labor to conditions where life is but a hell of hopes crushed and with- 
ered, prospects blighted, ending in certain pauperism, then indifference 
to good order and law, thence to conditions that breed crime, suicide, 
and insanity, as surely as cause in operation produces and results in 
effect. 

It is worse than folly. It isa crime against humanity to talk of over- 
production as the cause of starvation prices to ill-fed, ill-clad, and worse- 
sheltered toiling men, women, and children. It is a stultification of 
the boasted Christian civilization of this the nineteenth century, as well 
as against the intelligence of the common people, to proclaim, as has been 
done on this floor, that hard times and consequent poverty come as the 
result of overproduction. The panic of 1873 to 1879 was due to causes 
that the laboring masses failed tocomprehend; that the aristocratic and 
monopolistic classes desired they might never comprehend, for the rea- 
son that if labor should once know the real and true causes and with it 
know the properand only true remedy, and then find out that they had a 
clear constitutional right to apply the true remedy, and should once as 
a great body taste and know and fully realize the blessed fruits of the 
true, great, and only remedy in operation as a national policy, they, 
the industrial classes, would not be slow to strike off the shackle that 
binds now the limbs of labor to the rack of oppression and want that 
unchristian, inhuman, voracious greed of corporate monopolies has 
lashed them and now holds them to. : 

I am clearly of the opinion that there are three questions of supreme 
paramount importance that ought to engage the attention of this Con- 
gress, and receive such exhaustive discussion and analysis as the history 
and experiences of the past, coupled with the wisdom of demonstrations 
in the present, make possible. The three questions to which I allude 
are—and I name them in the order of their importance as I comprehend: 
First, finance in all its phases, constitutional, practical, and otherwise; 
second, tariff; third, taxation. 

In my judgment, if these three questions were wisely and patriotically 
settled according to the genius of our peculiar form of Government and 
the letter and spirit of the Declaration of Independence and our United 
States Constitution, labor would no longer complain of the outrageous 
wrongs perpetrated daily against it, which has led, is leading, and will 
continue in a greater degree than ever before to lead to strikes, riots, 
incendiarism, suicides, insanity, murder, burglary, robbery, and every 
other crime known to the catalogue of outrages and horrors, accounts 
of which to-day blacken the pages of our country and metropolitan 
daily and weekly sheets of news. 

I want to repeat, there never will be a redress of the grievances of 
which labor so justly and properly complains unless the financial ques- 
tions of this country be first thoroughly understood in all phases of 
applications and influences on the business and labor interests of our 
producing and distributing classes, and, when so understood, wisely, 
humanely, and patriotically applied. 

We have a Government, sir, that is peculiar in its form and charac- 
ter. The genius of it, as given to us by the fathers, was a government 
of, by, and for the people; not as now, a government of corporations, 
by money, capital, for the consolidated and consolidating monopolies. 
This Government differs from every other government on the face of the 
earth. Our Constitution is national and not international. Our laws 
are either national, State, or municipal, and not international. 

Our judiciary is either national, State, or local in its jurisdiction of 
authority, and the question has frequently come to my mind, why not 
have a money as purely national and peculiar as our United States Con- 
stitution is national and as such distinctively peculiar? There have 


been strangely determined efforts in the last few years, made by prom- 
inent men, to fasten on this Government a financial system as peculiar, 
diverse from, and in opposition to, the spirit and genius of our form of 
Government, and as inimical to our entire governmental theory as pos- 
sibly could be made. 

Now, to the end that labor may be honestly, properly, and wisely 
informed by efforts of a corps of statisticians, under a bureau to estab- 
lish and maintain a proper, honest, and correct system, to collect and 
collate statistical information, I have deemed it only proper and just 
to labor and its demands that we, the servants of the people, we, the 
supreme law-making body in this land, should give direction to the 
wishes of these supplicants, and insist in this act by our votes that the 
President of these United States should only nominate and appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, such man to be chief of 
this bureau as would have an interest to present to the country and the 
world the real and true causes in operation that to-day are depressing 
labor and the industries of the country. 

I as a laboring man, as an open and avowed friend to labor and its 
best interests and to the lifting up of producing classes to that condi- 
tion of proper independence that labor ought to speedily attain to and 
when once it reaches that proper condition to remain in, have offered 
this amendment in good faith, hoping even though the wisdom of this 
House in consideration of possible constitutional questians involved 
may nevertheless give such an expression thereon as will make it appear 
to the Executive of this nation, should this bill become a law, that heis 
in duty bound to so respect the labor element as not to ignore their just 
demands by placing at the head of this bureau any one not thoroughly, 
intelligently, honestly identified with the interests that it is intended 
by this bill to serve and which ought to be served by such an appoint- 
ment. I here close with this proposition: 

Labor creates all the wealth there is or ever was, except that which 
the ‘‘great First Cause,” “least understood,” grants to humanity and 
scatters with lavish hand on every side to bless humanity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has ex- 


pired. 

eu MILLIKEN. I move that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If I may be recognized, I desire to sur- 
render my time to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes have expired in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I rise to oppose the amendment, but 
will let the gentleman make my speech. 

Mr. WELLER. I thank the gentleman from Indiana very much 
indeed. [Laughter.] It was unexpected. I already have unani- 
mous consent to print extended remarks. 

Mr. BAYNE. Irise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAYNE. I wish to ask if the Chair will hold that it is in 
order for the entire time for and against this amendment to be used 
in favor of it by the gentleman from Iowa? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that the gentleman can 
only proceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then I shall feel compelled to object. There will be 
other opportunities when the gentleman can be heard. 

I ask now a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa is properly a substitute, as he suggested, for the 

ding amendment. 

Mr. WELLER. Then, if not a substitute, I offer it as an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, if in order, I will offer a substitute for both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition of the gentleman from Iowa will 
be in order after the committee have acted upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri. But the proposition which he has submitted 
is merely one to perfect the existing text of the bill, and is not, as the 
Chair thinks, in any way connected with the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. WELLER. I trust the chairman will permit me to su; 
that it aims at the very matter sought to be accomplished by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri in his amendment, butin a different and as I think 
better way. It seeks to put at the head of this bureau one of the 
selections made by those men most interested in the question. That 
was the very point aimed at by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri. Now, I seek to put at the head of the bureau a member of 
the labor organization of the country. That, also, I understand to be 
the object of his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the proposition to the 
committee as an amendment to the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WELLER. I shall be satisfied to have it put in that form. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. HART. Let the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa be 
read in connection with that proposed by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Let us have the whole business together. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendments have been once read. Ifthere 
be no objection they will be read again. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. WELLER. I make the point of order that the gentleman is too 


late. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amendments 
in. 
we The amendments of Mr. BLAND and Mr. WELLER were again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] is 

ized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I desire to make the point of order on that 
amendment that it is a violation of the Constitution in so far as it re- 
stricts the appointing power of the President. 

Mr. BLAND. That is not a point of order. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I do not insist on the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. If I understand the proposition before 
the House it is to have the Knights of Labor select the man who is to 
occupy the position of commissioner of labor statistics. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire at the outset to correct the gentleman’s 
impression. It is that he shall be selected by the legislative commit- 
tee of the Federation of Labor, acting with the Knights of Labor, which 
takes in trades-unions and all the labor organizations, as I understand, 
or nearly all the labor organizations of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I am glad the gentleman explains, be- 
cause his explanation goes further than I thought. If the gentleman 
really is in favor of this bill, and as I understand he is a party swing- 
ing by hi f in space—— 

Mr. WELLER. I desire again to correct the gentleman. [Laugh- 
ter]. Iam nota party by myself swinging in space, but am in hearty 
accord with the labor element ofthe country. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I was about to say the gentleman is 
swinging at the tail of the kite of the labor element. 

Mr. WELLER. I rise to correct the gentleman I am 
and parcel of the kite itself. [Laughter and applause.] I am an inte- 
gral part of the body, in hearty accord with its purposes and expect 
its success, 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I hope I shall not be interrupted. 
My time is limited. 

Mr. WELLER. And I am clearly of opinion that the gentleman 
from Kentucky is not even a thread in the string that holds the labor 
element to the interest of the people. [Laughter. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I donot yield for this to come out of my 
time. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I desire to invite the attention of 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri—— 

Mr. WELLER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLER. Ihave been informed by my friends surrounding me 
that the gentleman from Kentucky has yielded his time to me; I would 
like to know if that is true. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yielded in courtesy to 
the gentleman from Iowa to ask a question, of course, but not to take 
me off the floor. 

In all seriousness I desire to say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], if he is in earnes tabout desiring to get some 
statistics for the benefit of the laboring men, that to putin this bill that 
any particular man shall be at: the head of this commission is so di- 
rectly contrary to the Constitution of the United States that he must 
see the only effect of such an amendment will be to kill the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. We have the power to limit and designate. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. You have no such power. 

Mr. BLAND. And the bill is killed without that? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Is not that the purpose of the gentle- 
man—to kill the bill? 

Mr. BLAND. My purpose is to make the bill effective by puttinga 
laboring man at the head of it, and not a monopolist. 

Mr. TE, of Kentucky. Now, the question about what is amo- 
nopolist depends on the side of the question on which a man stands. 
Under the Constitution of the United States the President of the United 
States is to appoint every officer from embassadors down, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Now, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri proposes to put in this bill that this House shall deprive the Pres- 
ident of a part of his appointing power. I say you kill the bill by any 
such proposition. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky this 
question—— 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEL- 
LER] goes further, and proposes to have the selection made by all these 
societies, as to which he says he is a part of the body, or that he is the 
head or the tail of this party, swinging in space. 

Mr. WELLER. Iam a part of the great heart of the labor element 
of the country and am fighting for their interests. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The gentleman does not look as if he 
ever labored in his life. He may belong to the Labor party, but—— 

stots CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
expi 
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Mr. HOPKINS. 
limiting debate. 

The question being taken; there were—ayes 93, noes 34. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. WELLBORN reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 1340) to establish and maintain a department of labor statistics, and. 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
resuming consideration of the bill (H. R. 1340), and pending that mo- 
tion I move that all debate on the bill and amendments thereto be lim- 
ited to twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that the 
House resolve itself into Gommittes of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. Pending that, he moves that all debate on the section 
under consideration and amendments thereto be limited to twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. There is but one section to the bill, and that motion 
cuts off in twenty minutes all debate on the bill. I move toamend by 
making the time one hour. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoP- 
KINS] to allow me to offer an amendment of which I gave notice when 
the bill was being considered. I am informed the entire bill has been 
read and gentlemen have been allowed to offer amendments to various 
lines of the bill. I want to have mine considered. 

The SPEAKER. If themotion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should be adopted itdoes not have the effect of cutting off amendments, 
but stops debate at the end of the time fixed. 

Mr..CALKINS. I understand the motion is to limit debate on the 
pending amendments. 

The SPEAKER. On the pending section and amendments. 

Mr. CALKINS. On amendments now pending; but if other amend- 
ments shall be offered the usual debate will be allowed on them. 

The SPEAKER. Not when the House closes debate on a section, 
which may be done under the rule. 

Mr. CALKINS. The rule is the House may limit debate on all 

ding amendments or it may close debate on all amendments; but 

did not understand the gentleman pro; that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman is mis- 
taken concerning such a rule. As soon as therule upon thesubject can 
be found the Chair will direct that it be read. The motion permitted 
by the rule is to limit.debate upon the pending amendments and upon 
the paragraph or section; not upon allamendments. The effect of that 
is to prevent debate upon any amendment to the sectiorf after the time 
so fixed has expired, but not to cut off the offering of amendments. 

Mr. CALKINS. The point made was that the motion of the gentle- 
man did not go that far. If his motion is as comprehensive as the 
Speaker states it, it will cut off all debate upon all amendments at the 
end of the time named. Is it the purpose of the gentleman to cut off 
all discussion on future amendments? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Cut off all discussion on all amendments after the 
expiration of twenty minutes. The danger is that the bill is being 
talked to death. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

he House may, y 
shee the five Dorian? Gubete tax ome Ae pumasa tn) ie naia m ba Akpa 
tion or paragraph to a bill, close all debate upon such section Bad ins hea or, 
I not preclude 


at its election, upon the pending amendments only; but this 
further amentmnent, to be d ed without debate. ' 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] moves 
to amend the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoP- 
KINS] so as to allow debate for one hour. The question is first on that 
amendment. A 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 48, 


noes 66. 

Mr, BLAND. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HOPKINS and Mr. BLAND were ap- 
pointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 44, noes 121. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The motion to limit debate to twenty minutes was then agreed to. 

The motion to go into Committee of the Whole was then to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. WELLBORN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
and will resume the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish 
and maintain a department of labor statistics. By order of the House 
all debate upon the pending section, which is the bill and amendments, 
will be limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 


I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 
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Mr. WELLER. Will it be proper for me at this time to withdraw 
my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is competent for the gentleman to do so. 

Mr. WELLER. I will withdraw my amendment, lest it harm the 
bill, which I do not desire to do. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
will be actuated by the same motives and pursue the same course. 

Mr. BLAND. I would inquire of the Chair how the time allowed 
for debate is to be divided? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOPKINS] in charge of the bill to control ten min- 
utes of the time for debate and the remaining ten minutes will be as- 
signed by the Chair to some gentleman opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iyield three minutes of my time to my colleague 
(Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BELFORD. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BELFORD. There is but one section in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 
to inquire if I am cut off from doing so? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. BELFORD] that the effect of the limitation upon debate will 
not be to preclude the offering of amendments. 

Mr. BAYNE. In consequence of the fact that House bill No. 2550 
was reported from the same committee, being a bill to prohibit the 
immigration and importation of foreigners and aliens under contract or 
agreement to perform labor, the committee in preparing this bill, per- 
haps from an oversight, put in no provision relating to that subject. 
I therefore propose to ask the committee to accept an amendment to 
the pending bill which will include in its operation the collecting of in- 
formation concerning the immigration and importation of laborers and 
their employment in this country, my purpose being to have embodied 
in the report of this bureau of statistics information upon that subject, 
it being of a like nature to most of the matters embraced within the 
jurisdiction and control of the bureau to be created by this bill. 

Mr. HORR. I do not think anybody will object to that. 

Mr. BAYNE. Since Congress so wisely prohibited the immigration 
of Chinese, the greatest difficulty that now seems to exist in the labor 
fields of this country is such as arises from the importation of contract 
labor. There are difficulties now in the State of Pennsylvania growing 
out of that. 

It must be said for most of the manufacturers and business men in 
this country that tey are utterly hostile to any scheme looking to the 
importation of contract labor. But while that is true of the great mass 
of the manufacturers and producers, there are some among them who 
are willing to adopt such means for the purpose of carrying on their 
business and perhaps competing with their more fortunate rivals in the 
markets of the country. 

I for one believe in the great system of protecting American indus- 
tries, and I will never hold out a false hope to the laborers of my coun- 
try. If it were not for my belief in the idea that the protective tariff 
affords protection to the labor of the country, I should not favor a pro- 
tective tariff, because I believe that the capital of this country, which 
has been fostered and accumulated by protection, is now able to compete 
with the capital of any nation of the world. I believe that the protect- 
ive policy inures to the benefit of labor. I realize the fact that unless 
the American nation keeps its laborers upon a high plane, enables them 
to educate their children and to live in comfortable homes, the end of 
free institutions in this country is near and the day of national decay 
has begun. But while labor isso protected that the laborers can live in 
comfortable houses, can educate their children and can enjoy many of 
the luxuries of life, so long will free institutions continue; so long shall 
we be a happy and prosperous people—a great and growing nation in 
everything that constitutes true civilization. In this view I consider 
we ee which I propose to offer a most important addition to 

e bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. YOUNG. I make the point that the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman is the substance of another bill pending before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the amendmentis submitted to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole the Chair will determine the point of order. Five 
minutes still remain of the time belonging to the advocates of the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I only yielded three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman yielded 
five minutes. . 

Mr. HOPKINS. I had promised portions of my time to other gen- 
tlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can only extend recognition for five 
minutes longer to gentlemen favoring the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I-yield one minute to the gentleman from Otio 
[Mr. WARNER]. ; 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
amendments which at the proper time I shall offer to this bill. 


I wish 


I desire merely to indicate one or two 
One 


is to strike out ‘‘ $4,000” and insert ‘‘$3,000’’ as the salary of this 


commissioner of labor statistics. Three thousand dollars is now the 
salary of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics; and I think there ought 
to be no difference in the salaries of the two offices. 

There is one other amendment I wish to offer. In line 12 the word 
** religious” has been struck out and the word ‘‘ moral”? substituted. 
We should also strike out in line 21 the words ‘‘ and church,” and in 
lines 30 and 31 the words ‘“‘and churches,” so that the bill may not 
conflict with article 1 of the amendments of the Constitution. To 
these amendments the chairman of the committee [Mr. HopKiys] I 
believe assents, 

Mr. HOPKINS. I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the bill? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman is recognized to control the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Lyield one minute to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I desire only to call attention again to the amendment 
I have already indicated, and which, if it be in order, I will now offer 
as a substitute for the pending amendment. I ask that my amend- 
ment be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including the word ** Com- 
missioner,” in the tenth line of the bill, and insert “ the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, through the bureau of statistics in the Department of Agriculture, shall 
acquire,” &c. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the object of the amendment which I 
have offered is to put at the head of this bureau some man who shall 
represent the labor interest itself. It is claimed that it would be un- 
constitutional to direct in thisway whom the President should appoint. 

Sir, there are many unconstitutional features in the bill. The ques- 
tion is whether the whole bill is not unconstitutional? But certainly 
we have power to direct from what class this commissioner shall come; 
and it is useless to establish a bureau for the benefit of labor unless Con- 
gress exercises some supervision over the appointing power. This is 
shown by our experience in the past with reference to appointments of 
this kind. For the last few years the laboring people, many of whom 
are now out of employment all over this country, have used by 
these manufacturing establishments in order to make profits; but to- 
day, because their profits are not so great, owing to the want of a mar- 
ket and to overproduction, these men are thrown out of employment 
and are left to starve or to depend upon charity for support. We have 
every reason to believe that unless we provide to the contrary these 
manufacturing monopolies will dictate the appointment of the com- 
missioner, and that his policy will be to aid in further depressing labor 
instead of protecting it. Now,I claim that we ought to have at the 
head of this bureau a laboring man. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLOUNT. How many minutes have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman irus Missouri 
[Mr. BUCKNER]. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Mr. Chairman, no gentleman, I think, who has 
spoken in favor of this bill pretends to believe that the Government of 
the United States can accomplish anything in referente to the subject- 
matters on which we are authorizing inquiry to be made. There isnot 
a single matter as to which this bill seeks to make inquiry and to ob- 
tain information which does not belong clearly, indubitably, and spe- 
cifically to the State governments. What are the subjects upon which 
information is to be obtained? Insanity, crime, education, hours of 
labor, the treatment of laborers. About all these and numberless other 
topics we are to undertake to get information. We are to get informa- 
tion. How do you propose to getit? You appropriate $25,000. That 
will not begin to gather the necessary reliable information on this ques- 
tion. 

Just look atit fora moment, Mr. Chairman. It covers the whole field 
so far as the State government is concerned. It involves the moral and 
social condition of the people and their labor in every possible form. 
It is not confined to the factories of Pittsburgh or anywhere else, but it 
is extended to labor engaged in agriculture, as well as in every other 
department of human industry. 

Unless there is some tribunal or bureau to collect this information it 
is said it will be useless to attempt to do anything with it. How is it 
tobe obtained? You can not get itexcept by sending out agentsas you 
do in taking the census. All the information which you get you will 
have to takesecond handed unless you collectit through your own agents, 
and second-handed information is not the proper basis for any proper 
legislation by this House. 

But, sir, when this information is procured it is not pretended we 
shall legislate upon it. There is no pretense you are going to legislate 
at all. And I ask this House if it does not see enough on the Calen- 
dar of the business of this House to show it that we have gone farenough 
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in considering matters outside of the original design of the Govern- 
ment. Have we not already interfered too much with matters not prop- 
erly belonging to us? Have we not thereby crowded our Calendars, 
and in effect prevented any action on that which is of the utmost im- 
portance and in reference to which the people have been knocking at 
the doors of Congress for years? In my judgment we should cease at- 
tending to things which are neither necessary nor proper for us to con- 
sider, and we should confine ourselves to those things which are legiti- 
mate, necessary, and over which we have jurisdiction, As it is now, 
we are all the time occupied in doing that which goes for nothing and 
neglecting that which belongs to us. We postpone everything over 
which we have exclusive power in order to take up matters over which 
we really have no control. 

Every man knows when we get this information, insufficient and 
unreliable as it must be, it looks to the exercise of power now under 
State jurisdiction. Is that right? Many of the States are already tak- 
ing care of this matter for themselves. 

Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss this 
question, but will ask to have read an extract from an old letter which 
reads very well. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The whole progress of society consists in learning how to attain by the inde- 
pendent action or voluntary association of individuais those objects which are 
at first attempted only through the agency of government, and in lessening the 

here of legislation and enlarging that of the individual reason and conscience, 
Our American institutions have recognized this idea more completely than any 
other, and the Democratic party has generally been the faithful guardian of its pro- 
gressive development. In most of the great practical questions of our time it has 
opposed the interference of government even for the best objects, and use it 
was solicitous for those objects, has preferred to trust them to wiser, safer,and 
more efficientagencies. Devoted tothe rights of our American industry, which 
is now beginning to fill the world with the renown of its achievements, it has 
refused to direct its application by prohibitory or protective tariffs, preferring 
that each man should judge how he can make his own labor most productive, 
and trusting for the te result to those natural laws which enable eet A 
one of our million of gt D9 Cae wor to daily choose his food, and yet furnis 
buyers for everythin: thas been provided beforehand. Ng ar a good 
currency for the people and well regulated exchan it has discarded a na- 
tional bank, and seeks to put these great interests under the guardianship of 
the laws of trade. 

Friendly to the modern machinery of travel and transport, which, by cheap- 
ening the interchange of products of different soils and climates, has in effect 
added fertility to the one and geniality to the other, it has opposed internal im- 
provements by the General Government, and prohibited loans of State credit 
and money in aid of railroads. Asserting the freedom of voluntary association, 
it has refu: special charters and established general laws of incorporation. 
On all these questions which have largely occupied the public attention fora gen- 
eration, because the Democratic party favored the ends, it has rejected the 
means by which } parties and many good men have erroneously ion “ge bad 
promote them. To-day, while it is in favor of sobriety and good morals, it dis- 
owns a system of coercive legislation which can not produce them, but must 
create many serious evils; which violates constitutional guarantees and sound 
principles of legislation; invades the rightful domain of mdividual judgment 
and conscience, and takes astep backward toward that barbarian age when the 
wages of labor, the price of commodities, a man’s food and clothing, were dic- 
tated to him by a gorum callingitself paternal. I need notaddthatin this 
conclusion, as well as in the general course of the Democratic party on these for- 
mer occasions, I entirely concur. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Who is it signed by? Let the Clerk 
read the name. 

The CLERK. Samuel J. Tilden. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time in opposition to the bill has expired. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I rise to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move, in line 23, after the word ‘‘ employed,” 
to insert the following words: “and the effect of shortening the hours 


of labor upon production.’’ 
The CHAIRMAN. Itis not in order now, as there is an amendment 
already pending. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. If I may be allowed, I will make the remarks 
now I desire to submit and will offer the amendment at the proper 
time. 

One of the great and growing questions connected with the subject 
of labor at the present time is the effect of shortening the hours of la- 
bor upon production. Some maintain that by shortening the period of 
labor to eight hours a day as great production will result in the long 
run as by continuing the present long day of ten hours. I desire that 
the commissioner shall inquire into this subject and forward his con- 
clusions to Congress in connection with the other subjects committed 
to him. 

In one word now I desire to say that I am in favor of this bill; I be- 
lieve it is in the right direction, and I hope it will be passed by the 
unanimous vote of both sides of the House. 

ao I now yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Kıxg]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this measure is to give 
ultimately to the laboring people of this country that protection which 
all labor needs against capital and which is afforded in no other coun- 
try in the world, and as a matter of fact not even in this in the present 
condition of affairs. There is a feeling amongthe laboring classes of the 
United States, especially in the more thickly populated communities, 
that Congress legislates for everything else but the benefit of the la- 


boring people. However erroneous this belief is, and it is,in a very 
large degree entirely wrong, itnevertheless exists. This fact was clearly 
indicated in the investigations made by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor last summer. It will be adangerous thing if thisim- 
pression grows into the magnitudeof aconviction in the minds of these 
toilers. The sense of injustice which it will create will, it is to be ap- 
prehended, exhibit itself ultimately in an explosion similar but far more 
potential than that which recently occurredat Cincinnati. We should 
therefore strive in every manner possible to open the way for a hearing 
of the voices of the laborers of this land, both the laboring men and 
women of this country. 

The object of this measure is n very simple one. Gentlemen may say 
that these statistics are being cullected now by the States. That may 
be true; I doubt not that itis. But the separate action of the various 
States is not collected or brought into one body, as would the report of 
the department as contemplated by this bill. its function would be to 
get all of the information upon all of these subjects and place it in such 
form as to make it readily accessible and valuable for students of polit- 
ical economy. With such information at hand a conclusion could be 
reached which would possibly go a long way to ameliorate the condition 
of our fellow-beings, and, further, one to prevent these convulsions in 
the State which should be always guarded against. 

I therefore ask that a letter on this subject from Mr. Nimmo, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, be read as a part of my remarks, as it will 
tend to disprove the statement of the gentleman from Georgia that that 
bureau already covers the ground contemplated by this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTI 
Washington, D. O., April 12, 1884. 

Iam not surprised that you should be Se ae eee at finding that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not supply statistical or other exact infor- 
mation in regard to the wages, hours of gg oyment, and Lye as to the con- 
dition of the laboring men and women of the country. This has 
of wonderment to me as it is now to you. From the time of the o) 
of the Government the country, and especially Congress, has need 
and oi exact information in to the laboring classes for the intelligent 
discussion of questions of public interest, especially the never-ending tariff 
question. Congress has established offices of information in regard to agricult- 
ure, mining, education, commerce, immigration, and transportation, but not in 
regard to the vitally important sul of labor, There are now before Con- 
gress several bills for the creation of such an office, but I am unable to express 
any opinion as to the probability of the passage of any one of those bills. This 
so-called Bureau of Statistics, notwithstanding its Men Sr and very comprehen- 
sive name, is merely a bureau of commerce, embracing transportation, immi- 
gration, and duties on imports. 

I have unofficially and also officially, as opportunity has been afforded, u; 
the importance of a bureau or department of industry, which, among other 
things, should be charged with the duty of collecting and ublishing just such 
statistical and other information as that which you seek in regard to the con- 
dition of the working women of the country. This isa great and complex work, 
and it must be done, if done at all, by oer, trained men and women, both 
as experts and in a clerical capacity. It would take two or three years to get 
such an office into good working order. I believe that such a bureau or de; 
ment, if properly organized and conducted, would be of greater practical use 
than any of the bureaus or offices of information now in existence under the 
National Government, among which offices I include the bureau of which I 
have charge. . 

In all discussions concerning the powers of the National Government there 
has never, I think, been any question raised with respect to the power and duty 
of Congress under the Constitution to supply information erate yas to the ma- 
terial interests of the people. That appears to be an undou function of the 

rd n has said “ knowledge is power,” and cer- 
tainly there is no knowledge so powérful as that acquired through the lessons of 
experience. In this light an office charged with the duty of furnishing informa- 
tion in regard to wages, hours of labor, and other matters of importance relative 
to the condition of the peep Shoo and women of the country may be re- 
garded as an arm raised by the Government for the protection and advance- 
ment of their interests. Such information is, in fact, the first requisite of gov- 
ernmental action, protective and defensive in its nature, toward that class. © 
permanency of our form of government depends mainly upon the intelligence 
of the laboring classes, and an essential condition to their intelligence is their 
ability to live comfortable lives. It is an easy matter for those who employ 
labor to obtain information useful in the advancement of their own interests. 
Every commercial paper in the country which publishes prices supplies instant 
and exact information upon which they may base their calculations, But such 
is not the case with respect to the employed. Unless governments collect the 
needed information touching the interests of labor it will not be collected at all, 
and the paper ia. fers be denied the very undwork of an intelligent 
discussion of their rights and interests. But the Government ought, I think, to 
collect and publish statistical and other exact information in Bb et to the whole 
subject of industry,as well as of the employment of labor, information of vari- 
ous kinds tending to show clearly the true relations of ry ste and labor. In 
other words, it ought to establish a bureau or department having for its object 
the collection of information which would tend to secure justice as between the 
employer and the employed. In this view I have the concurrence of a very 
thoughtful man who has been at the head of one of the great labor organiza~ 
tions of the country. 


Wishing you success in your movement, I am, very respectfully, yours, 
OT ee SEPH NIMMO. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of 
the passage of this bill because I believe it to be a step in the right 
direction. This bill authorizes the commissioner of labor statistics to 
acquire all useful information upon the subject of labor, its relations 
to capital, and the means of promoting the material, social, intellectual, 
and moral prosperity of the laboring men and women of this country. 


General Government. 


If we are to legislate for the greatest number, then this bill or some- 
thing similar to it should be passed. Of a total population in the 
United States in 1880 of 36,761.607 over 10 years of age 17,392,099 were. 
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engaged in the various professional and industrial occupations, 2,647,157 
being females, These were distributed as follows: 


Male. Female. Total. 


PSECU GING PIRRE EIEN PAROLES IEEE ESR. 7,075, 983 504,510 7, 670, 493 


Professional and personal services . 2,712,943 | 1,361,295 4, O74, 238 
Trade and transportation............ 1, 750, 892 59, 364 1, 810, 256 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and m: 

dustries .... 631, 988 8, 837, 112 


Of those engaged in agriculture, 3,323,876 were returned as agri- 
cultural laborers. Of the ‘‘ personal and professional ” class, 1,859,223 
were laborers, and 1,075,659 domestic servants. Of those engaged in 
“trade and rtation,’’ 1,530,256 were laborers. This gives us a 
total of 11,626,156 persons in 1880 who labored for day’s wages and 
who are directly interested in this bill. In view of these facts, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that the bill under discussion, which proposes to 
gather information to ‘‘ promote the material, social, intellectual, and 
moral prosperity’? of so large a body of our adult population, should 
receive our consideration, and I confess that I am astonished that some 
prominent gentlemen on the opposite side of this Chamber manifest a 
disposition to defeat the measure. 

Sir, I regret that the bill does not go further than it does, but I trust 
that the information acquired under its provisions will lead to legisla- 
tion that will prohibit the introduction into this country of indigent 
labor under the contract system. Iam in favor of opening our ports 
for the introduction of emigrants who seek our land asa home. In 
common with our native and foreign born citizens I extend a hearty 
welcome toall such. But, sir, it is well known that capitalists in their 
individual partnership or corporate capacity have been and are now 
engaged actively in various directions in contracting for labor, in the 
gross, from among the most indigent and degraded foreign multitudes 
of Europe and Asia, at minimum rates of wages, which must come in 
competition with our home labor and reduce in price or supplant it en- 
tirely. 

What has already taken place in the recent past is amply sufficient 
to fill our minds with apprehension as to our future condition and de- 
mand at our hands timely self-protection. Against this policy the people 
whom I have the honor to represent on this floor have protested to this 
Congress by petition, and I desire to emphasize their protest by my voice 
and vote. Already there is indigence in our land because the laboring 
classes are not sufficiently paid. I regret, sir, that the products of labor 
are so cheap as they are. This country will never be truly prosperous 
while the common, unskilled laborer works ten hours for $1.25 or less. 
As remarked by another gentleman in this discussion, I am in favor of 
a protective tariff because I believe it enhances the price of labor, and 
the moment it ceases to accomplish this end that moment I shall cease 
to advocate a protective policy. Because the contract system debases 
and depreciates American labor I shall oppose it. Sir, I insist that the 
time has arrived when a law should be and rigidly enforced 
against all contracts for foreign pauper labor and prohibiting the intro- 
duction of the same into this country. 

Trusting that this bill will, in addition to accomplishing great good 
in other directions, lead up to this consummation, I urge its 

For one hundred years this country has been the goal of the poor and 
struggling. Once they landed on our shores their condition improved, 
and of the millions that have swelled our population as immigrants 
few have returned to their homes across the sea. ‘To-day our country 
is the most prosperous on the globe. No other country presents such 
inducements to the skilled artisan, the common laborer or the tiller of 
the soil. Jn no other country is labor so honored or man so highly 
prized. Let us maintain this condition of affairs, and the years that 
are to come will be more prosperous than those that have passed, and 
we shall leave to those who succeed us a better heritage than we en- 
tered on. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. But one minute remains of the time allowed for 
general debate. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, after a careful reading of this bill Iam 
satisfied that it is a move in the direction of public necessity. I know 
that of the things required here a large number of them are subjects 
upon which I have made careful inquiry, but have so far been unable 
to gain any accurate information from any of the Departments of the 
Government. The statistics will be of great value, and I do hope the 
House will not defeat the bill by encumbering it with amendments 
that will ruin it and defeat itsobjects. If I did not know the universal 
habit of the gentleman from Missouri, I should myself be led to con- 
clude that he had offered his amendment for the special purpose of 
loading down the bill and defeating it. 

Mr. BLAND. I am satisfied if the amendment is not adopted the 
object of the bill will be defeated. My amendment will protect the 
laboring men. 

Mr. HORR. What we want is not a man belonging to any particular 


society or association, but a man who will gather the statistics that it 
is important we should have, no matter what society he belongs to or 
where he comes from. That is the only point we have in view, and to 
do that we must trust to the Executive to make his selection of the best 
man to perform the duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time allowed for debate hasexpired. The 
question will now be taken on the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
at BELFORD. [offer the following as an additional section to the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain that after the pending 
amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is my amendment or substitute not first in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be taken on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]; after that the 
substitute of the gentleman from South Carolina is next in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Let the amendment I have proposed be again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; the committee divided, and there were— 
ayes 29, noes 100. 

Mr. COBB. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. COBB and Mr. HOPKINS were appointed tellers. 
ne committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 18, noes 

Mr. COBB. Since there isso large a majority against me I withdraw 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being withdrawn, and no 
further count being demanded, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri is rejected. 

The question is now upon the substitute proposed by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, which will be again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; the House divided, and there were—ayes 75, 
noes 72. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. HOPKINS and Mr. AIKEN were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, 
noes 97. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BAYNE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 37, after the word “remedies,” insert “ and full statistics relating tothe 
immigration and importation of laborers and their employment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

In line 23, after the word “ employed,” insert “and the effect of shortening the 
hours of labor upon production.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

In line 20, after the word “occupation,” insert the word “and;" in line 21 
strike out the words “and churches; "’ and in line 31 strike out “and churches.” 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This amendment makes this portion of the 
bill correspond with the amendment heretofore made on the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], striking out the word ‘‘re- 
ligious’’ and inserting the word “ moral.” 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I would like to hear the context read 
as it will be as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment makes that part of the bill con- 
form to the amendment already adopted, striking out the word “‘ re- 
ligious’’ and inserting the word ‘‘moral.’’ ? 

Mr. HART. It does not make it conform to that. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I would like to have the context read as it 
will be if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The number and ages of children, nature of their occupation, and their at- 
tendance at school. 

Schools, facilities for attending, and extent to which they are enjoyed. 

Mr. HART. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 36. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 9, strike out ‘* $4,000" and insert ‘*$3,000;"’ so that it will read: 

“And shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year.” 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This will make the salary the same as 
that of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor what is the salary of the Commissioner of Education? 
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Mr. HOPKINS. I think it is $3,500. But the Chief of the Bureau The CHAIRMAN. 


of Statistics receives $3,000. 

Mr. KASSON. I think the salary should be the same as that of the 
Commissioner of Education. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate isclosed. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER]. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If now in order I would move to amend by mak- 
ing the salary $3,500, so as to correspond with that of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Mr. KASSON. I think that should be done. 

vy <RELFORD; I desire to offer an amendment as an additional 
secti 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to extend recognition to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD]; but he would suggest to him 
that as a matter of convenience if there are further amendments to be 
offered to the pending section they had better be disposed of before a 
new section is offered. 

Mr. BELFORD. I withhold my amendment for the present. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 17, after the word “thereof,” insert the words “ with reference to their 
occupations; ” so that it will read: 

“The number of persons employed as laborers, with a classification thereof 
with reference to their occupations.” 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I do not see that the bill requires that informa- 
tion with reference to occupations. 

The question being taken on Mr. CuTCHEON’s amendment, there 
were—ayes 23, noes 46. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “associations,” in line 40, add the following: 
organizations and persons.” 

The question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 28, 
noes 51. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I make the point that a quorum has 
not voted. I think on questions of this kind that we may not make 
bad precedents we should have the action of a full House. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to have the amendment reported again, as 
the confusion was such I could not well hear it. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. It is simply to increase the field of 
investigation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If the gentleman will say “other labor organiza- 
tions,” I am prepared to accept his amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Why limit the commissioner? He 
ought to have a wide field for his investigations. But I am willing to 
modify the amendment in accordance with the suggestions of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point having been made that a quorum has 
not voted the Chair will order tellers, and appoints the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. BRowNE, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
HOPKINS. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. At the instance of various gentlemen I 
withdraw the call for further count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote on the amendment was ayes 23, noes 46. 
The call for further count having been withdrawn, the amendment is 


disagreed to. 
that the vote be taken again by sound. 


“and to other 


Mr. KASSON. I 

Mr. HART. I wish to suggest to the Chair that while the matter 
was pending in regard to the vote by tellers it was agreed by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. HopKrys] that the eens should 
be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not advised of any agreement. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask that the vote be again taken. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I understood the amendment with the 
modification suggested by the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and accepted by myself was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor, said he was willing to accept the amend- 
ment with a modification. But the question was before the Committee 
of the Whole and the Committee ofthe Whole voted itdown. But the 
Chair is quite willing to submit the question again to the committee if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I object. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I move to reconsider the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HENDERSON, ofIowa. Then I insist on the demand for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pointis again raised that a quorum did not 
vote. The tellers will resume their places. 

Mr. CRISP. I make the point that the demand for tellers was with- 
drawn and the result of the vote was announced. 


There was a misunderstanding. The vote will 
be again taken on the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I have modified my amendment so 
that it will read ‘‘and other labor organizations and persons.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as now 
modified. 

The amendment as modified was read. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The words “‘ and persons” make the 
amendment sweeping ‘enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will take their places, and members 
will proceed to vote upon the amendment as modified. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 76, noes 17. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana (one of the tellers). 
the point that no quorum voted. 

Mr. CRISP. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will resume their places and continue 
the count. 

The tellers concluded the count, and reported that there were—ayes 
136, noes 30. 

So the amendment was to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Imovetoamend, inline 29 of the bill, by ecaeeay, Sy 
word ‘‘in,’’ after the word “epidemics,” and to change the words ‘ 
tory,” ti mill, 1” “mine? to the plural; and to insert, after te rane 
‘‘ mines,” so changed, the word ‘“‘farms.” 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. YOUNG; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 32, noes 65. 

Mr. YOUNG. No quorum has voted. 

Many MEMBERS. Do not make that point. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes; I want to make members vote. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. YounG and Mr. HOPKINS were ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. KASSON. Let the amendment be again read. 

: The portion of the bill as proposed to be amended was read, as fol- 
OWS: 

Epidemics in factories, mills, mines, farms, and dwelling inspections. 

Mr. KASSON. That does not read right in that way. 

Mr. YOUNG. I withdraw the point that no quorum voted. 

No further count being called for, the amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amendment 
ect by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD], which will be 


s Clerk read as follows: 


etc the word “ ye in line 19, insert the following: 
Labor performed by persons not citizens of the United States, and la! 
penea by such persons under contract not entered into in the United 


Mr. HOPKINS. That has already been adopted. ` 

Mr. LAIRD. I understand that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] which has been adopted covers the 
point I desire to reach with my amendment, and I will therefore with- 
draw it. 

Mr. SPRIGGS, I desire to offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. SCALES. I move that the committee now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Spriacs] 
has the floor to offer an amendment, which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6, after the word “president,” insert the words “and who shall bea 
member of some trade-union or labor organization,” 

Also in line 46, after the word “clerk ”"— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SCALES] moved that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Spricas] 
was on the floor at the time, and the Chair could not recognize the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina for that pu: After the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. SPRIGGS] has been read 
the Chair will ize the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the amendment, as follows: 

Also in line 46, after the word “clerk,” insert the words * who shall be a mem- 
ber of some trade-union or labor organization.” 

Also in line 50, after the word “department,” insert the words “ each of whom 
shall be a member of some trade-union or labor organization.” 

Mr. SCALES. I now move that the committee rise. 

Mr. RYAN. Let us pass this bill before we adjourn. 

Mr. SCALES, I think it is very evident that we can not finish it 
to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion that the committee rise is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Irisetoaparliamentaryinquiry, Ifthe committee 
shall now rise will my amendment be the first in order when the con- 
sideration of the bill is again resumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be pending; it is now in 

ion of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I desire to make another parliamentary inquiry. 


I do not insist upon 
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Suppose that the committee rises and the House adjourns, what will be 
the position of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a question for the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole to determine. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. If we adjourn now we will kill the 
bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize no gentleman until 
order has been restored in the committee. It isimpossible to transact 
business without order and the Chair will notattempttodoit. [After 
a pause.] The Chair will now recognize the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. O'NEILL] for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. My inquiry is this: Is it not possible 
for this House, after wasting the entire day on fruitless amendments, 
to pass this one bill before we adjourn ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that isa parliamentary 


inquiry. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Is it in order now to movea recess until 
half past 7 o’clock this evening? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion for a recess is not in order in Commit- 
teeof the Whole. Thequestionis now on the motion that the committee 
rise. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 60, 
noes 103. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sprices],which has 


sag poe question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 15, 
noes 107. 

Mr. BLAND. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I desire to have the RECORD show who 
makes the point that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. BLAND. I made the point. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I want the people of your district to 
understand it. 

Mr. BLAND. And they will understand you, too. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Is it in order for me to withdraw my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman can do so, inasmuch as there has 
been no decision upon it by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Then, for the purpose of proceeding with the busi- 
ness of the House and passing this bill, I withdraw the amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PEEL, of Arkansas. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BLAND. Has theamendmentof the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SpricGcs] been withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been withdrawn. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I renew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], who offers an amendment which the Clerk will 
now read. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

In line 20, after the word “occupation,” insert the words “ — effect of the dif- 
ferent kinds of labor on their growth, development, and health. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not accept it; the Committee 
of the Whole must vote upon it. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was to. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I move that the committee rise and report the bill 
with the amendments to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. BELFORD. I have an amendment at the desk. I desire that 
it be read and voted upon. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I withdraw my motion for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add the following as a new section: 
“Sec. 2. That no railway corporation or manufacturing establishment shall be 
pote abot to import foreign labor to compete in employment with American 


Mr. HOPKINS. I shall have to raise a point of order on this amend- 
ment. In the first place, it is not germane. in, it is out of order, 
on the ground that it is the substance of a bill now pending in the 
House. I have no objection to the proposition when it comes in proper 
form, as it will in another bill which is on the Calendar. 

Mr. BELFORD. Oh, we are told about some other bill that is com- 

up—— [Cries of ‘* Regular order !’’] 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania raises a point 
of order upon the amendment. 

Mr. BELFORD. Will the Chair hear me on that question for a few 
moments? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman if he desires 
to controvert the statementsof fact made by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. HOPKINS] as the groundsof the point of order. Those 
grounds are two: First, that the amendment is not germane; and, sec- 
ond, that it is the substance of another bill. In reference to the first 
ground the Chair does not desire to hear any discussion. 

Mr. BELFORD. I do not wish to embarrass the Chair in the slight- 
est degree, but it seems to me that in this House—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is noembarrassment to the Chair. TheChair 
will hear the gentleman. [A pause.] The Chair sustains the point 
of order and rules out the amendment. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I move to amend by i , after the word 
“classes,” in line 23, the words “‘ the condition of tenemefft-houses for 
operatives and the rental thereof.’’ 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. That is right. 

Several MEMBERS. Noobjection. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BLAND. I renew the amendment which was offered and with- 
drawn by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Spriaas]. 

Several MEMBERS. What is the amendment? 

Mr. BLAND. That the commissioner in charge of this bureau shall 
be selected from the laboring classes. I want to see the gentlemen who 
pretend to represent the laboring men and who will vote against that 
amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let the amendment be reduced to 
writing. 

Mr. BLAND. Itisin writing. It wassent to the desk by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 6, after the word “resident,” insert the words “and who shall bea 
member of some trade-union or labor organization.” 

In line 46, after the word “clerk,” insert the words ‘‘ who shall be a member 
of some trade-union or labor organization. ‘id 

Line 50, after the word “department,” insert the words “each of whom shall 
bea member of some trade-union or labor organization. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were— 
ayes 48, noes 118. 

Mr. BLAND. Is that a quorum? 


Mr. BLAND. I call for ‘tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. AIKEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “desired,” in line 45, down to and including the 
word “annum,” in line 51, and insert * "The commissioner shall a appoint such 
assistants as he may deem necessary for the successful working of this bureau: 
Provided, The total expense shall not exceed $10,000.” 


The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BISBEE. As an additional section I offer the amendment which 
I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the preceding section shall not be so construed to authorize any 
investigation of convict labor in case of persons convicted under the laws of 
any State, nor of laborers employed in cultivating the soil under private con- 


Mr. BISBEE. I desire to speak upon this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BISBEE. This is offered as a new section, and, as I understand, 
it is debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. This must be treated as an amendment to the 
first section. 

Mr. BISBEE. I offer it as an additional section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that debate can not be protracted 
in that way. 

Mr. BISBEE. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I move that the committee rise and report the bill 
to the House with a recommendation that it be passed as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and theSpeaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. WELLBORN reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 1340) to establish and maintain a department of labor statistics, had 
directed him to report back the same with sundry amendments and 
with a recommendation that it be passed as amended. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I demand the previous question on the amend- 
ments and the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it in order to move to recommit the bill with in- 
structions? 

TheSPEAKER. Notnow. [Criesof ‘‘Vote!’?] Unless aseparate 
vote be asked on some amendment the question will be put on them 
in gross. 

The amendments of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union were to; and the bill as amended was ordered to be 


and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time. 
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Mr. HOPKINS demanded the previous question on the passage of 
the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. I move that the bill be recommitted to the Committee 
on Labor with the following instructions: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause down toand including the word “ com- 
missioner,” in tenth line, and insert “ the Commissioner of Agriculture, through 
the bureau of statistics in the Agricultural Department, the committee to report 
immediately.” 

[Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’?] 

Mr. HOPKINS. Itis the same proposition that was voted down in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. AIKEN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion to recommit was disagreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BAYNE demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
182, nays 19, not voting 121; as follows: 


YEAS—182, 
Adams, G. E. Fiedler, Long, Ryan, 
Adams, J.J. Foran, Lovering, Seney, 
Alexander, Funston, Lowry, Seymour, 
Arnot, Geddes, McAdoo, Singleton 
Atkinson, George, McCoid, Skinner, 0. R. 
Bagley, Goff, McComas, Skinner, T.G. 
Bayne, Greenleaf, McKinley, Slocum, 
Beach, Halsell, oh i Smi! 
Bisbee, Hanback, Millard. Snyder, 
Blanchard, Hancock, Miller, J. F. Sp 
Boyle, Hardeman, Miller, 8, H. Springer, 
Brainerd Hardy, Mitchell, le, 
Breckinridge, Harmer, Money, Stevens, 
Breitung, Hart, Morey, Stewart, Charles 
Brewer, F. B. Hatch, H. H. Morgan, Stone, 
Brown, W. W. Hatch, W. H. Morrison, Strait, 
Budd, Haynes, Morse, Struble, 
Calkins, Henderson, D.B. Muldrow, Sumner, C. A 
Campbell, Felix Henderson,T.J. Murray, Sumner, D, H. 
Campbell, J. M. Henley, Mutchler, Taylor, E. B. 
Cannon, Hepburn, Veece, ly, 
Carleton, Hewitt, G. W. Nelson, Valentine, 
Cassidy, Hiscock, Nutting, Van Alystne, 
Clay, Hitt, O'Neill, J.J Vance, 
Cobb, Holman, ‘atton, Van Eaton, 
Collins, Holmes, Payne, Wait, 
Vv Hopkins, Payson, Wakefield, 
Cox, W. R. orr, Pierce, Warner, Ri 
Culberson, D. B. Houseman, 8. Weaver, 
Culbertson, W. W. Howey, Peelle, S.J. Wellborn. 
Curtin, Junt, Perkins, Weller, 
Cutcheon, Hurd, Peters, Wemple, 
Davidson. James, Post, White, 
Davis, G. R. Jeffords, Price, Whiting, 
Davis, L. H ohnson, Pryor, Williams, 
Davis, R.T, Jones, B. W. Puse Willis, 
Deuster, ones, J Randall, Wilson, James 
Dingley. Jordan, Ranney Winans, E, B. 
Dockery, Kasson, Ray, G Ww. Wolford, 
Dun J King, Ray, ood, 
Eld Kleiner, Reese, Worthington, 
Elliott, ey, Riggs, Yaple, 
Ermentrout, Laird, Robinson, W.E. York, 
` mb, Rockwell, Young. 
Everhart, Lanham, 
Ferrell, Lawrence, Rowell, 
NAYS—19. 
Aiken, Buchanan, Dunn, Shaw, 
Ballentine, Candler, ins, J. H. Til 
Bennett, Clements, Hemphill, Turner, HG. 
Bland, Orisp, J.H. Turner, Oscar. 
Blount, Dibrell, Scales, 
NOT VOTING—121. 
Anderson, Duncan, Le Fevre, Rogers, W. F. 
Barbour, Eaton, Lewis, Russell, 
Bar. é, Ellis, Libbey, Shelley, 
Barr, Ellwood, Lore, Sm: 
Belford, Findlay, Aren Spooner, 
Belmont, Finerty, cCormick, Stephenson 
Bingham, Follett, McMillin, Stewart, J. W. 
Blackburn, Forney, Matson, k 
Boutelle, $ Milliken, Storm, 
wen, n, Mills, Talbott, 
Brewer, J. H. Gibson, Morrill, Taylor, J. D. 
z Glascock, Moulton, Taylor, J. 
Browne, T. M. Graves, Muller, Thomas, 
Brumm, reen, Murphy, Thompson, 
Buckner, Guenther, Nicholis, Throckmorton. 
Burleigh, Hammond, es, Townshend, 
Burnes, Herbert, Ochiltree, Tucker, 
Cabell, Hewitt, A.S O'Hara, Wadsw 
Caldwell, ll, O'Neill, Charles Ward, 
Chace, Hoblitzell, igo Warner, A. J 
Clardy, ‘olton, Washburn, 
Connolly, Hooper, Pettibone, White, Milo 
Converse, Houk, Phelps, Wilkins, 
Cook, Hutchins, Poland, Wilson, W. L. 
Covington, Jones, J.K., Potter, Winans, John 
Cox,S.S. Jones, J.T. Rankin, Wise, G. D. 
Cullen, ean, i Wise, J.S. 
Da n. Keifer, 4 wW ward. 
Dibble, Kelley, Rice, 
Dorsheimer, Kellogg, Robertson, 
Dowd, Ketcham, Robinson, J.S, 
So the bill was passed. 
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Mr. STEVENS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Cox} 
is detained from the House by illness, and that if he were here he 
would vote ‘‘ay.’’ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I am paired on political questions, but not 
regarding this of that character, I have voted. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Having charge of the pairs for this sideof 
the House, I desire to say there is no pair with a view to this vote un- 
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less itis so specially stated on the faceof the pair. As many gentlemen 
will be announced as paired who would vote the same way on this bill, 
I thought this announcement was necessary. 
The following pairs were announced from the desk: 
. SNYDER with Mr. GOFF. 
. FOLLETT with Mr. CONNOLLY. 
. FYAN with Mr. PETTIBONE. 
. NICHOLLS with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota. 
. RANKIN with Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. 
. COOK with Mr. CULLEN. 
. SHELLEY with Mr. THOMAS. 
. BURNES with Mr. CALKINS. 
. MOULTON with Mr. Davis, of Illinois. 
. DARGAN with Mr. BRUMM. 
. GIBSON with Mr. SMALLS. 
. LEWIS with Mr. McCormick. 
. COVINGTON with Mr, HOLTON. 
. BROADHEAD with Mr. BAYNE. 
. KEAN with Mr. DIBBLE. 
. MULLER with Mr. BREITUNG. 
. HEWITT, of New York, with Mr. Josera D. TAYLOR. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. PHELPS, for this day. 
. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, with Mr. ANDERSON, for this day. 
. HILL with Mr. Houck, until April 21. 
. REAGAN with Mr. STEPHENSON, until April 24. 
. BLACKBURN with Mr. MCKINLEY, until April 21. 
. STORM with Mr. O'HARA, until April 22. 
. WILKINS with Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey, until April 21. 
. STOCKSLAGER with Mr. KEIFER, until April 26. 
. THOMPSON with Mr. 0’ NEILL, of Pennsylvania, until April 21. 
. GEORGE D. Wise with Mr. LIBBEY, until April 24. 
. JONES, of Arkansas, with Mr. RUSSELL, until April 29. 
. TUCKER with Mr. REED, until April 22. 
. GREEN with Mr. HOOPER, until May 4. 
. GARRISON with Mr. POLAND, for this day. 

Mr. CoNVERSE with Mr, MCMILLIN, on the pending bill. Mr. Con- 
VERSE would vote ‘‘ay.”’ 

Mr. Rice with Mr. MILIS, on the labor bill. Mr. Rrcr would vote 
in the affirmative; Mr. MILIS in the negative. 

Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 

Mr. BARBOUR with Mr. Wison, of West Virginia. Mr. WILSON 
would vote “ay; Mr. BARBOUR, ‘‘no.” 

Mr. HAMMOND with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, until Monday. 

Mr. PAIGE with Mr. THROCKMORTON, on the pending bill. If 
present, Mr. PAIGE would vote ‘‘ay;’’? Mr. THROCKMORTON ‘‘no.’? 

Mr. FORNEY with Mr. BuRLEIGH, for this day. 

Mr. TALBOTT with Mr. BouTELLE, for this day. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. WASHBURN, for this day. 

Mr. BUCKNER with Mr. FINERTY, on the pending bill. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. OCHILTREE, for this day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I now move to amend the title of the bill so as to 
make it read: ‘‘A bill to establish and maintain a bureau of labor sta- 
tistics.” 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to reconsider the votes just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. TALBOTT, for one day, and to Mr. BREITUNG, for two weeks, 
on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. HOPKINS (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLE: Petitions of wool-growers of Pennsylvania, for the 
restoration of the tariff of 1867 on imported wool—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. 8. S. COX: Petition for the relief of Agnes C. Feder and 
Catherine C. Tompkins—to the Committe on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Petitions of citizens of Cummings, Cook County, 
Tllinois, relative to the Chinese restriction act—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the First National Bank of 
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Mechanicsburg, Pa., relative to the national banking system—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the National Association ex-Union Prisoners of 
War, asking for pensions for ex-prisoners of war—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of William Hewitt and others, relative to 
pension laws—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of A. P. Turner and others, citizens 
of Pike County, Georgia, favoring aid to education—to the Committee 
on Education. ' 

By Mr. HANBACK: Resolutions of Company C, First Regiment Kan- 
sas State Militia, relative to H. R. 5980, to promote the efficiency of 
the militia of the United States—to the Committee on the Militia. 

By Mr. HARMER: Papers connected with H. R. 2616, granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUNT: Memorial of Eugene Rillieud—to the Committee on 

ms. 

Mr. KLEINER: Papers relating to the claim of Crawford Brown— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Petition of merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
consumersof Norfolk, Va., looking to the enactment of laws which will 
reduce the import duties on raw materials—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAGINNIS: Telegraphic petition from prominent citizens of 
Montana, in favor of the passage of a bill concerning the national ex- 
position of New Orleans—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Andrew J. Linzee, for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry looking to the reclamation of certain 
lands in Colorado, &c.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. J. F. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Gonzales, Tex., for 
the improvement of Pass Cavallo, Texas—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of H. A. Tripp and others and of 
Marcellus S. Perkins and others, in favor of the recommendations of 
the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. . 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Jointresolutions of the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut, relative to the material, industrial, and intellectual’ 
progress of the colored people of the country since 1865—to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of Baxter Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
pah in favor of the legislation asked for by the Grand Army of the 

public committee on pensions, and of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic of Kansas, asking for the passage of the Logan bill in favor of ex- 

risoners of war—severally to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REESE: Petition of citizens of Georgia, relative to national 
aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: Resolution of the senate and assembly of 
the State of New York, recommending the establishment of a national 
gun-factory at the rvlietarsenal, New York, and for the necessary 
appropriation to conduct thesame—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions of the house of assembly of the State of New York, 
recommending the passage of an act to enable the more efficient enforce- 
ment of the law relating to patents, &c.—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. VANCE: Petition of many citizens of North Carolina, in favor 
of aid to common schools—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Saint Paul, Minn., protesting against any suspension of coinage of the 
silver dollar—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 21, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 3 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HERNDON. 

Mr. KENNA. Mr. President, I observe by the RECORD that on Fri- 
day the Senate had under consideration and passed resolutions of respect 
to the late THOMAS H. HERNDON, of Alabama. I regret that n 
absence prevented my participation in a ceremony in which I had for 
many reasons so deep a sympathy, and with the consent of the Senate 
I should like to submit a few remarks at this time. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from West Virginia will proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. KENNA. Mr. President, my acquaintance with Mr. HERNDON 
began with the organization of the Forty-sixth Congress. Itsoonripened 
into a mutual friendship, which serves, now that he is departed, to 
rank my associations with him among the brightest and happiest of 
memories. I had good opportunity to know him well. I served with 
him in the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses. We were on the 
special committee appointed to investigate the Cincinnati elections of 
1878. Throughout the time occupied by that inquiry we were con- 
stantly together. 
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Talso had the honor of more thana mere acquaintance in hisestimable 
family. He had triends who were my friends; I had friends who were 
his. Much of our legislative lifeled in like pathway; much of our rep- 
resentative duty made naturally and rightly common cause. Circum- 
stances over which neither of us had control brought us together; con- 
ditions over which neither of us wanted control kept us so. I knew 
him, therefore, in his representative, personal, family, and even in his 
special relations to men and measures. 

Mr. President, THOMAS H. HERNDON, was a lovable character 
wherever you found him. He was an upright and a manly man. He 
was a sincere and true man. He was affectionate and kind and gen- 
erous. He was a vigorous man and an able one, and yet, combining 
these qualities in an eminent degree, the simplicity and beauty of his 
modesty excelled them all. A creature after the image of his Maker, he 
did as much to raise the standard of human excellence, in my estimation, 
as any man I ever knew. I have not, I am sure, Mr. President, asked 
too much in delaying at so late a day the ordinary proceedings of the 
Senate to add this brief tribute to what has been said of Tuomas H. 
HERNDON. Ido it sincerely. I cherish his memory. 


SPANISH TREATY OF 1819. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 5th of December last, 


ing the execution by the United States of the ninth article of the treaty of 1819 
th Spain, I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State, and its ac- 


companying papers. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
ExECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, April 18, 1884. 


COMMON MERIDIAN OF LONGITUDE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, dated the 
16th instant, ng the approaching international conference at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the popo of tixing upon a meridian proper to be employed as 
a common zero of longitude and standard of time-reckoning piroughons ne 


globe, and recommend that the sum of $10,000 be appropriated to 


tary of State to meet the expenses of the same. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, April 18, 1884. 


EMBASSY FROM SIAM. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, of the 16th 

instant, relative to the approaching visit of a special embassy from Siam to the 


United States, and recommend that the appropriation asked by the Secretary of 
State to suitably defray the expenses of such embassy while in this country be 


made. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, April 18, 1884. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communication from the 
Paymaster-General, in which he reduces the estimate ‘‘to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriation for pay, &c., of the Army” from $474,- 
927.76 to $275,000, and recommending the of a resolution 
making available the sum required; which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a tracing of the plat of survey of the un- 
confirmed private land claim in the Territory of New Mexico, No. 122, 
known as the Cafion de San Diego grant, Francisco Garcia de Noriega 
and José Antonio Garcia de Noriega, claimants; which was ordered to 
be printed, and,with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2031) to authorize the construction of a bridge over 
the Missouri River at or near Sibley, in the State of Missouri, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 6370) to limit the time within which prosecutions may 
be instituted against persons with violating internal-revenue 
laws was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the Maritime 
Association of the port of New York, praying that the coinage of silver 
dollars may be suspended fora period of two years; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also presented the memorial of the Armington & Sims Engine 
Company, of Providence, R. I., remonstrating against the passage of 
House bill 3617 and Senate bill 1558, relating to patents; which was 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CONGER presented resolutions of the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York, in favor of an appropriation for the improvement 
of the Buttermilk Channel, between Governor’s Island and the Brook- 
lyn shore; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. y 

He also presented the petition of John M. Deitz, of Otisco, Ionia 
County, Michigan, praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the memorial of Miles Post, No. 113, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Michigan, in favor of legislation in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations made by the pension committee of 
the Grand Army of the Republic; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Healso presented the memorial of W. J. Kinney, of Muskegon, Mich., 
remonstrating against the passage of the news-copyright bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILSON presented the following joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of Iowa; which was read, and referred to the Committee on 


Public Lands: 
[Joint resolution No. 20.] 
Joint resolution in relation to swamp-land indemnity. 

Whereas the provisions of the act of Congressof March 2, 1855, as extended by 
act of Con; of March 3, 1857, granting indemnity to the States forswamp and 
penda e, lands disposed of by the United States, are held not to apply to sales 
and locations made after Ma: 1857; and 

ereas a large amount of land properly falling to the State and counties in 
Iowa under the swamp grant have been of by the Government since 
March 3, 1857, thereby compelling the counties and their tees to abandon 
their claim to such lands or litigate with the purchasers of the Government; and 

Whereas on the 4th day of February, 1884, the Hon. Mr. COSGROVE introduced 
a bill (H. R. 4505) in the House of Representatives in Congress to extend said 
indemnity provisions of said act of March 2, 1855. and making the same applica- 
ble to sales and locations made since March 3, 1857, which bill is pending in Con- 


gress; and 

Whereas under the ruli of the aug wept certificates—called scrip, or in- 
demnity scrip—issued for indemnity for swamp lands located with warrants, 
can not be located on lands outside of the State, and there being no vacant land 
in Iowa on which such scrip can be located, many of the counties in this State, 
afier great expense, are unable to realize anything for their swamp lands so dis- 
tua ghee Mpc ial rasa: suip ete afprantciemg anes iah dh toa large amount; 
an 


Whereas on the 6th day of February, 1834, Senator ALLISON introduced a bill 

1428) providing, among other things beneficial to the counties of Iowa, for the 

location of such indemnity scrip on any public lands subject to entry of the 

pa States in any State or Territory, which bill is pending in the Senate: 
erefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, That our Senators be 
instructed and-our Representatives in Congress be requested to use all proper 
and lawful means in their power to secure the passage of both said bills (H, R. 
4505 and S. 1428), or by the enactment in some other bill, of provisions substan- 
tially the same as therein contained. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of State transmit to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolutions. 

Approved April 14, 1884, 

STATE or Iowa, ss: / 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true and correct copy of the original on 
file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal 
of the State at Des Moines this 15th day of Ap 1, A. D, 1884. 

[SEAL] . A. T. HULL, Secretary of State, 

W. T. HAMMOND, Deputy. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Ohio; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Pensions, as 
follows: 

[H. J. R. No. 43.] 
Joint resolution requesting our Senators and Representatives to vote for and 
urge the passage of Senate bill No. 11 and House bill No. 1189. 


Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate bill No. ll, and 
in the House of Representatives bill No. 1189, asking for pensioning of prisoners 


a wer who were confined in confederate military prisons during the war 
erefore, 
ved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and are 


hereby, requested to vote for and urge the of the same at the earliest 
practical moment, and that thé governor forward a copy of this resolution to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Washington. 
L. A. BRUNNER, 
Speaker pro tempore of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN G. WARWICK, 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted April 11, 1834. 

Mr. PLATT presented the following resolutions of the Legislature of 
Connecticut; which were read and referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor: 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY, January Session, 1884. 
[House joint resolution No. 202.] 

Resolved by this Assembly, That our representatives in the National Congress be 
requested to use their influence to secure favorable action upon the bill now be- 
fore Congress creating a commission “ whose duty it shall be to inquire into and 
report upon the material, industrial, and intellectual progress made by the col- 
ored people of this country since 1555.” 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

House of representatives, passed April 4, 1884. 

Senate, passed April 4, 1584. . 

Mr. HALE presented resolutions of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, in favor of legislation to relieve sailing-vessels from 
State pilotage exactions; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. ` 


He also presented the memorial of W. L. Wheeler and others, soldiers 
in the late war, touching the needs of veteran soldiers and the extent 
of their claims upon the Government; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. . 

He also presented the memorial of James A. Garfield Post, No. 46, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Blue Hill, Me., and other ex-soldiers 
and sailors of the late war, in favor of the recommendations of the pen- 
sions committee of the Grand Army of the Republic concerning pen- 
sions and the equalization of bounties; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of Dr. A. M. Ruggles and 25 
others, citizens of Barton, Vt., praying that discriminations in the ap- 
pointment of surgeons in the Army and Navy as between the allopathic 
and homeopathic schools of practice be abolished; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GROOME presented the petition of John M. Palmer and 394 
others, citizens of Baltimore, Md., praying for such legislation as that 
proposed in Senate bill 1223, prohibiting discriminations against any 
school of medicine in appointments to Government service; which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I present a petition of many citizens of New 
Jersey praying that all qualified physicians be made equal before the 
law in the Government service of the United States, having reference, 
I suppose, to all grades of physicians and all classes, as allopathic, homeo- 
pathic, &c. I move the reference of the petition to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey; which was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 

[Joint resolution No. 3.] 


Joint -resolution requesting the 
laws 


STATE or New JERSEY. 


of a part of the United States revenue 
to alcohol. 


1. Whereas the business of the citizens of the State of New Ji engaged 
in agricultural pursuits has been injured by the operation of the United tes 
revenue law permitting the man ure of vinegar from alcohol which has 
paid no internal-revenue tax; and 

Whereas the operation of said internal-revenue law gives opportunity to evade 
the tax on alcohol made and sold as such: Therefore, 

2. Resolved (the senate concurring), That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be, and bereng are, requested to use all bonorable means in their power 
to procure the repeal of so much of the amendment to the United laws 
contained in section 5, chapter 125 of general laws passed by the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress at the third session, in the year 1879, as authorizes the manufacture of vin- 
egar from alcohol that has paid no internal-revenue tax. 

3. And be it further resolved, That the governor of this State be requested to for- 
ward copies of the foregoing preamble and resolution to our said Senators and 
Representatives. 

Approved April 8, 1884. 

Mr. JONAS presented the petition of Miguel Capella, a citizen of 
Spain and a resident of New Orleans, praying to be reimbursed for cer- 
tain lands taken from him by the United States Government; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALDRICH presented the petition of the Providence (R. I.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the location of a light-ship, with fog-signal, off 
Smith’s Island, Cape Charles shoal, at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a i agree of citizens of Nashua, N. H., pray- 
ing an appropriation for the State militia; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of clergymen of the city of Concord, N. 
H., in favor of the passage of Senate bill 1755, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the Indians; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the claim of William Trefethen for 
done to himself, wife, and son by careless firing from the fort in Ports- 
mouth Harbor, New Hampshire, during the war, by which one son was 
killed, the wife very seriously hurt, and other injuries done to himself 
and members of his family. I think perhaps that these papers should 
go to the Committee on Claims, though I am somewhat uncertain in re- 
gard to the proper reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there a petition accompanying the 


pers ? A 

Mr. BLAIR. There is an informal petition with the evidence con- 
stituting the claim, which I am requested tofile. I ask that the papers 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the papers 
will be received and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented the petition of Julius M. 
Keeler, of California, praying to be allowed the amount due him asan 
officer of the volunteer army for mileage, traveling expenses, &c.; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PALMER presented resolutions of H. P. Niles Post, No. 172, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, concerning the 
pension laws; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the memorial of Hon. William H. Cross, setting 
forth the necessity of a harbor of refuge at Mackinaw City, Mich.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the State board of health of Michi- 
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in favor of legislation for the prevention of the introduction of 
infectious diseases into the United States; which were referred to the 
Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

Healso presented a petition of committee and officers of the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Association of Southwestern Michigan, and a petition of Thomas 
Nicholson and others, of Ortonville, Mich., praying for the establish- 
ment of a branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
in Michigan; which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of William S. Pardee, late private of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-ninth Indiana Volunteers, pray- 
ing that he be placed on the pension-roll; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of the Detroit Board of Trade and Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Exchange, remonstrating against the further 
coinage of silver dollars; which were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I present a petition numerously 
signed by residents of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of Senate bill 
1223. The bill indicated refers to the employment of the different 
schools of medicine in the Government service, and the petitioners ask 
that their petition be referred to the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Similar petitions have been referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs under the impression, as the Chair 
supposes, that most of those surgeons are employed in the Army. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Very well} let this petition have that 
course. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I hold in my hand a similar petition with a re- 
quest that it go to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
and I think probably it ought to be referred there in deference to the 
wishes of the petitioners. 

I have the memorial of the faculty and students of the Homeopathic 
Medical College of Missouri protesting against the discrimination that 
is made in favor of one class of physicians alone in Government employ- 
ment in all offices except the Pension Office, not in the Army alone, 
but in all offices except the Pension Office indiscriminately, recommend- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 1223, and they ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Such petitions and memorials have been sent to 
that committee before. I notice two or three have been presented this 
morning, and quite a number of petitions and memorials on the same 
subject have been sent to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection this memo- 
rial will be referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, and if there be no objection the order referring the prior peti- 
tions to the Committee on Military Affairs will be rescinded and the 
petitions will be referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I present the petition of ex-Governor William T. 
Minor and 117 others, citizens of Connecticut, to the same effect, and 
move its reference to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the memorial of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Company and 7 other manufacturers and inventors of 
Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the repeal or hostile modifi- 
cation of the present patent laws; which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. HAMPTON presented a petition of citizens of South Carolina 

raying for the passage of Senate bill 1223, prohibiting discriminations 
sera the different schools of medicine in appointments to the Gov- 
ernment service; which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of citizens of Kansas praying for 
the restoration of the Nez Percé Indians of the Chief Joseph band to 
their former reservation in the Territory of Idaho; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ALLISON presented resolutitns adopted by A. P. Morton Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of New Hampton, Iowa, urging the pas- 
sage of such laws as shall carry into effect the recommendations of the 
pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to 
pensions; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Guthrie, Iowa, praying for 
the location of a soldiers’ home in the State of Iowa; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of D. H. Scott, of Griswold, Iowa, 
remonstrating against the of the bill to copyright news matter; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON presented the petition of Dr. T. C. Hunter and 16 
other citizens of Indiana, and four other petitions of citizens of Indiana, 
praying for the passage of the bill (S. 1223) to secure to the medical 
profession equal rights in the service of the United States; which were 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented the memorial of the Santa Fé (N. Mex.) Board of 


Trade, asserting that the memorial to Congress signed by the actin 
officers of the Albuquerque Board of Trade is not ae in ite vtatemsente: 
and remonstrating against any action on the part of Congress in annulling 
the laws of the Legislature of that Territory; which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. CULLOM presented sundry petitions of citizens of Chicago and 
other cities in Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, praying Congress that 
homeopathic physicians be given the same opportunities as allopathic 
physicians to enter the Government service; which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented the petition of David E. Ford, late private Com- 
pany K, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of citizens of Key West, Fla., pray- 
ing that a certain sum unjustly collected under judgment from Seiden- 
berg & Co,, of Key West, Fla., be refunded; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the petition of Rhoden Mitchell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a laborer appointed by a former Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate, praying additional compensation for services performed by him; 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1402) to prevent the advertisement of lotteries 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the United States, to 
prevent the sale of lottery tickets therein, and for other p re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill (S. 2072) to prevent the advertisement of lotteries inthe 
District of Columbia and the Territories of the United States, to pre- 
vent the sale of lottery tickets therein, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GARLAND. The Committee on the Judiciary have had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1560) to provide that judges of the United 
States circuit and district courts shall reduce their instructions to juries 
to writing in all States wherein by the laws thereof State judges are re- 
quired so to do, and have directed me to report it adversely, with the 
statement that the present law, section 914 of the Revised Statutes, 
sufficiently reaches the object of the bill. 

The bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 163) providing for the appointment of clerks of 
the circuit and district courts in the southern district of Georgia, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr, LOGAN. Iam also instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 18) proposing 
an amendment to article 1, section 7, clause 2, of the Constitution of ~ 
the United States, in relation to the veto power, to report it with an 
amendment, and I ask that it be placed on the Calendar. I desire to 
say in reporting the resolution that at as early a day as possible I shall 
ask the consideration of it by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ~ The resolution will be placed on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4704) authorizing and empowering the Secretary 
of War to reconvey to Thomas Mulvihill certain lands erroneously con- 
veyed by him to the United States, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the Judi , to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1478) defining the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission, authorizing the appropriation of land and 
material for the improvement of the Mississippi River and its navigable 
tributaries, prescribing the manner of assessing damages for property 
so appropriated, and providing penalties for acts in hinderance or injury 
of such improvements, asked to be disc from its further consid- 
eration, and that it be referred to the Committee on the Improvement 
of the Mississippi River; which was to. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1511) to prohibit officers and employés of the United States 
from contributing money for political p asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment; which was agreed to. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR. VA 


Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Rules to report 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Rule XXXIII of the standing rules of the Senate be amended 
by inserting after the words "judges of the Court of Claims” the words *Com- 
missioner of Agriculture,” and by striking out in line 22 the word “ extension.” 
Rte pro tempore. Theresolution will be placed on the 

endar. 

Mr. FRYE. Asthat resolution is reported as a new resolution, sug- 
gested by one offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], I re- 
port adversely the resolution submitted by him. 
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The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXXIII be amended by adding after the words “the 
heads of Departments, ” in the seventh line of the rule as printed for the use of 
the Senate, the following: “including the Commissioner of Agriculture.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the resolu- 
tion will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. PLUMB. Irisetoaparliamentaryinquiry. I ask where on the 
Calendar the resolution reported by the Senator from Maine [ Mr. FRYE] 
from the Committee on Rules goes—at what point of the Calendar? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Next after the last bill reported’ from 
a committee. 

Mr. PLUMB. That prevents simply any effect being given practi- 
cally to that resolution at this session of Congress. If there is a design 
to specially prevent the Commissioner of Agriculture from a place on 
this floor, that ought to be manifested by a yea-and-nay vote. Thereis 
a person who represents a Department just as absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly, so far as any purpose of coming on this floor is concerned, as any 
other Department officer does. He represents no other Department 
officer and is represented by none. There are numbers of bills, in- 
eluding the agricultural appropriation bill, on which it becomes neces- 
sary from time to time to consult with the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
He is entitled, by reason of the fact that he represents the largest and 
best portion of the American people, to come on this floor just as much 
as any member of the Cabinet. * I regard it as an affront substantially 
to the agricultarists of this country that this matter has been so long 
delayed. I therefore move now that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution reported from the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
Senator from Kansas moves that the Senate now proceed to the consid- 
eration of the report just made from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FRYE. As this is simply a Senate resolution, I take it there 
will not be the slightest difficulty any morning after the morning busi- 
ness is through in my calling up the resolution. The committee re- 
pare adversely to the resolution offered by the Senator from Kansas, 

ut they reported the same provision in another form. 

Mr. PLUMB. I give notice that I shall move to restore the propo- 
sition as it was in the original resolution. I want that officer put in 
exactly where he belongs, next to the heads of Departments; andif the 
Senator will call up the resolution to-morrow morning I have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. FRYE. I shall endeavor to call up that resolution; and another 
resolution I am about to report is a resolution which, to be effective at 
all, must be acted upon within the next ten days. 


WILBUR F. M’DANTEL. 


Mr. FRYE. I am also instructed by the Committee on Rules to re- 
port favorably the following resolution: r 

Resolved, That the services of Wilbur F. McDaniel, provided for by Senate reso- 
lution of May 20, 1879, be terminated May 1, 1884. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be placed on the 
Calendar. : 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILLIAMS introduced a bill (S. 2073) for the relief of C. D. 
Pennebaker; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 2074) for the relief of Mary 
Howard Farquhar; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2075) granting condemned 
cannon to the Women’s Soldiers’ Monument Association of Lansing, 
Mich. ; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
ou Military Affairs, 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2076) to donate condemned 
cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls to Post 41, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Michigan, for monumental purposes; which was 
ree twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2077) granting a pension to M. 
A. Jones; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2078) to amend section 3243 of the Re- 
ee ato of the United States; which was read the first time by 
its title. 

Mr, CONGER. The Chair has said and I think it would be more 
convenient if Senators would place in the titles of bills the subjects to 
which they relate; otherwise we have no means of knowing what the 
bills are about. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask that the bill may be read in full. 

Mr. CONGER. I made the remark merely that the Chair might an- 
nounce again, as he has on a former occasion, the desirableness of hav- 
ing the subject-matter of bills amending the statutes stated in the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly it would be a t con- 
venience if the title of the bill should show the subject to which itre- 
lates. The bill will be read the second time in full. 


The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows : 

Beit enacted, &c., That section 3243 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows : 

“ Sec. $243. No special tax shall be received or permit or license granted by 
any collector of internal revenue forthe carrying on by any person or persons 
of the business of a wholesale liquor dealer, a retail liquor dealer, a brewer, a 
wholesale dealer in malt-liquors, or a retail dealer in malt-liquors, when such 
business is contrary to the laws of the State or municipality in which such busi- 
ness is sought to be ed on; and the payment of any tax im by the 
internal-revenue laws for carrying on any trade or business shall not be held 
to exempt any person from any penalty or punishment provided by the laws of 
any State for carrying on the same within such State, or in any manner to 
authorize the commencement or continuance of such trade or business cont 
to the laws of such State, or in places prohibited by municipal law; nor 1 
the payment of any such tax be held to prohibit any State from placing a dut 
or tax on the same trade or business for State or other purposes; and it shail 
be the duty of any collector of internal revenue, upon request of the prosecuting 
attorney of any county in his said district, to furnish to the said prosecuting 
attorney copies of any permits issued for the sale of spirituous or malt-liquors 
and for the carrying on of any such business within the said county, or infor- 
mation with reference thereto, under such regulations as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may prescribe.” 


Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S. 2079) for the relief of Mrs. F. 
Courtney Cochnower; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HARRISON. By request I introduce a bill which I have not 
sufficiently examined to give it my own concurrence, but I think it 
worthy of examination by the committee. - 

The bill (S. 2080) to declare and regulate the rank of the officers of 
the line of the Army was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HALE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2081) for the better pro- 
tection of life on steamers and sailing vessels of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2082) granting a pension to 
George W. Nokes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also intruduced a bill (S. 2083) for the relief of Fannie R. Gilt- 
ner; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
pa referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2084) to amend chapter 464 
of the acts of the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, entitled 
“í An act to provide for a public building at the city of Fort Wayne, in 
the State of Indiana;’’ which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. JONAS introduced a bill (S. 2085) to provide for the celebration 
of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 


Mr. SLATER. [I ask that the bill at 2036) to forfeit the unearned 
lands granted to the Northern Pacific Rai Company to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and to 
restore the same to settlement, and for other purposes, be taken from 
the table and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill indicated by him be taken from the table 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to suggest that the Senator’s colleague Ney 
DOLPH] some days since expressed a desire to be heard on that bill. 
He is now absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. SLATER. He authorized me to have it taken up and referred 
to the committee, as he does not desire to make any remarks on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thebill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands if there be no objection. That order is entered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow 
of Rear-Admiral David S. McDougal; 


A bill (H. R. 320) granting a pension to Kate Amann; 
A bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Catherine Bullard; 
A bill (H. R. 1077) granting a pension to Sarah Miner; 
A bill (H. R. 1171) granting a pension to Isabel Campbell; 
A bill (H. R. 1197} granting a pension to Anna M. Wehe; 
A bill (H. R. 1203) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bauer; 
A bill (H. R. 1502 ting a pension to William Robinson; 
A bill (H. R. 1752) for the relief of Maria L. Lee; 
A bill (H. R. 2348) granting a pension to John D. Rickards; 
bill (H. R. 2670) granting a pension to Sarah A. Scott, widow of 


A 
John D. Scott, deceased, late first lieutenant of Company H, First Reg- 
iment P: lvania Volunteer Cavalry; 

A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellida I. Middleton, 
waon of the late Rear-Admiral Edward Middleton, United States 

avy; 
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A bill (H. R. 2839) to increase the pension of George J. Stannard, 
late a major-general of volunteers; 


A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 

A bill (H. 
statistics; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 137) for printing the annual reports of the 
Bureau of Ethnology; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 138) for printing the annual reports of the 
United States Geological Survey; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) providing for the distribution of the 
Congressional Globe. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the followingenrolled joint resolutions; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 193) to provide for printing certain docu- 
ments relating to customs revenues and domestic exports for the use 
of Congress; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 224) granting certain publications to the 
Cincinnati Law Library. 

AMERICAN STATE PAPERS AND SURGICAL HISTORY. 

Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was considered 

by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Printing be directed to report to the 
Senate the cost of reprinting 10,000 copies of the American State Papers and the 
cost of reprinting 10,000 copies of the Army Medical and os History of the 
War for the use of the Departments and panus libraries an 
Congress. Also to report what number, if any, of the volumes of either of these 
boone are now in possession of the Government for distribution to public 

es. 


R. 3188) granting a pension to Amanda Cutler; 

R. 3294) granting a pension to Emma A. Porch; 

R. 4014) for the relief of Isaac Reed; 

R. 4790) granting a pension to Alexander Saint Bernard; 
R. 5069) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Stotts; 

R. 5070) granting æ pension to Temple Golden; 

R. 5464) granting a pension to Clarissa Y. Maies; 

R. 5675) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan J. McKenney; 
R. 1340) to establish and`maintain a bureau of labor and 


SPANISH TREATY OF 1819. 


Mr. FRYE. By request I offer the following resolution, and I ask 
its reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to institute negotiations with the Government of the King of Spain for 
a reference to an umpire for decision of the question whether the treaty of 1819 
bas been fully carried into effect by the United States, and whether there are 
—— under, or growing out of, or in connection with the said treaty 
wh it is claimed that the United States of America have failed to perform 
and carry out, and to settle and finally decide what amounts remain to be paid 
by the United States. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
MARY JOYCE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to place on the Calendar 
an adverse report which was made by the Committee on Pensions on 
Senate bill 837. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What was the date of the report? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have sent the report to the Secretary. I think 
it was made in January. It will require unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks unan- 
imous consent that the vote of the Senate indefinitely postponing the 
bill (S. 837) granting a pension to Mary Joyce be reconsidered, and 
that the bill be placed on the Calendar. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GARLAND submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6092) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
30, 1885, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN FRASER. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to call up a motion for the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill (S. 830) for the relief of John Fraser, which was entered 
February 21, 1884. 

I intended to presenta consideration or two, but was out of the Cham- 
ber when the bill was passed, and the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoar] who had charge of the bill from the Committee on Claims 
moved a reconsideration because in my absence the bill was passed. I 
only desired to make a suggestion in regard to the bill, not to antago- 
nize it. The committee are satisfied that the bill ought to pass as re- 
ported. The only question was as to whether John Fraser was an officer 
of the Government who was prevented from receiving pay for superin- 
tending the construction of the building for the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and also compensation as Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the bill be reconsidered by unanimous consent, and 
then let the Senator present his views on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 


the two Houses of 


that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 
92, being the bill (S. 830) for the relief of John Fraser. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, and 
the question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The bill was offered to compensate John Fraser 
for acting as Supervising Architect of the Treasury when Mr. Hill was 
suspended. The facts briefly are these: Mr. Fraser, acknowledged to 
be one of the best architects in this city, was at that time in charge of 
the construction of the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and while that work was going on the Supervising Architect, Mr. 
Hill, was suspended, and the Secretary of the Treasury asked Mr. 
Fraser to take charge of that office temporarily. It was supposed it 
would be but for a little time, and not interfere with Mr. Fraser’s cur- 
rent business at all; but itso happened that it continued for six months, 
during which Mr. Fraser gave all his time to the business industriously, 
faithfully, and well. He discharged the duties as architect of the 
building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and in addition dis+ 
charged all the duties of Supervising Architect. The bill as introduced 
gave him compensation as Supervising Architect, as well as compensa- 
tion as architect in charge of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The committee thought it was subject to this criticism, that Mr. Fraser 
could not receive compensation as Supervising Architect while he also 
had charge of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. I am satisfied, 
and I think the Senator is satisfied, that Mr. Fraser in his capacity as 
architect of the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was 
notan officer of the Government, and therefore there was no legal reason 
why he should not receive full compensation for the services that he 
performed as Supervising Architect. 

With that statement let the bill be read. i 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska wha 
the object and effect of this motion is. Is it to give Mr. Fraser both 
salaries, or the highest salary of the two employments which he held? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The object is to give him both. Mr. Fraser was 
discharging his duty as architect in the construction of the building of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and while he was doing that he 
was also having his private business, which of course he had a right to 
do, as architectof different buildings in the city. While doing this the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, Mr. Hill, was suspended, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury asked Mr. Fraser to discharge the duty, 
which he did. In doing that he necessarily had to abandon his private 
businessin the city, he still discharging his duty as architect at the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. He abandoned all his private busi- 
ness and temporarily discharged the duties of the office of Supervising 
Architect, devoting toit his entire time and abandoning his other busi- 
ness. Members of the Senate knew that he was engaged in the business 
at night, and he did it at great sacrifice to himself. 

There is no reason that I can see why Mr. Fraser should not receive 
compensation for the services he performed, and I think, as I stated 
before, that the Senator from Massachusetts will not insist upon the 
point, or, at least, I think it will agree with his view of the matter 
that Mr. Fraser was a mere employé of the Government in what he did 
as architect of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and, therefore, 
that the bill as introduced is not liable to criticism. 

Mr. PLATT. I was going to ask that question, how came he to be 
the architect of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senators will pardon me I will state that Mr. Fra- 
ser was an eminent architect. I think he lived in Philadelphia origi- 
nally, but he had an office in this city and was employed as the architect 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, as any architect would be em- 
ployed on any building by any private person. He might take adozen 
such engagements, not as an officer, but as an architect; he might have 
had a dozen large buildings, dwelling-houses, and others going on for 
various clients. Then the Supervising Architect of the Treasury hav- 
ing some difficulties, which Senators remember, I suppose, Mr. Fraser 
was summoned by the Secretary of the Treasury to take charge of that 
office, simply as an eminent citizen, whose character and standing were 
absolutely above reproach, to take the office and hold it while the charges 
were being examined, just as General Grant was called into the War De- 
partment in Andrew Johnson’s time, and, as I suppose, other eminent 
citizens are called to the head of a Department. Mr. Fraser went on 
with his work of superintending the building of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and gave up a great deal of his private employments in 
order to perform this public duty, and he says he sat up till late hours 
at night, 10, or 11, or 12 o’clock; it was a very engrossing and labori- 
ous performance, and he lost money by reason of the abandonment of 
priyate employment. 

The committee, wishing to adhere strictly and carefully to the prin- 
ciple of not giving a person compensation for two offices, applied it to 
this case, and gave Mr. Fraser in the amendment which they adopted 
the pay of the best paid of the two offices—that is, gave him the pay as 
Supervising Architect, but did not add that to what he was to receive 
under his contract as the servant of the Government as architect of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and so the committee amended the 
bill. After the report was made the Senator from Nebraska and Mr. 
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Fraser called my attention to it,and I think myself it is a case just 
on the line where the Senate might very well allow Mr. Fraser the ad- 
ditional compensation without making it a dangerous precedent. At 
the’ same time I ought in candor to say to the Senate that Mr. Fraser 
is a friend of mine, and perhaps I may be biased in his favor by that 
fact; but one fact is clear, that as the Senator from Nebraska was out 
when the Senate passed the matter without any examination or discus- 
sion, it is proper that the bill should be reconsidered and the Senator 
from Nebraska have the opportunity to present his views to the Senate. 
With that statement I do not wish to say anything further. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask for what length of time Mr. 
Fraser performed the duties of Supervising Architect. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. About six months. 

Mr. LOGAN. And while performing those duties he received the 
emoluments of the office? 

Mr. HOAR. No; that is what the bill provides for. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It isto pay him as Supervising Architect. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He is not satisfied with that. 

*Mr. LOGAN. Isit proposed to pay both salaries ? 

Mr. HOAR. He got his pay under his old employment as architect 
of the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The bill 
proposed to give him in addition to that the pay of Supervising Archi- 
tect. The committee (I made the report for the committee) amended 
the bill so as to give him in addition to what he had received as archi- 
tect of the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing the dif- 
ference between that and the pay of Supervising Architect, so that he 
would get the highest pay; and the question is whether he should have 
the pay of Supervising Architect, which is the highest pay, or whether 
he should have both. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the bill that passed? 

Mr. HOAR. The amendment was adopted and the bill was passed. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It has not passed finally. 

Mr. HOAR. There was a motion entered to reconsider. 

Mr. LOGAN. As I understand, he received the amount of his pay 
as architect of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and added to 
that the bill gives him a certain other amount equal to the amount that 
he would have received if he had been Supervising Architect of the 


Treasury. 
Mr. HOAR. Yes; that we have done. 


Mr. LOGAN. What more would he ask if he had been appointed 
Supervising Architect in fact? He would only have received that 
amount. 


Mr. HOAR. I do not know whether he would have accepted the 
office or not. 

Mr. LOGAN. He certainly did accept the service for the time being 
and he received the salary for the time being. What more could he 
ask than that? Any officer who accepts the performance of the duties 
of an office accepts it with the understanding that he receives only the 
salary of the office, and having received that it seems to me that he 
ought to ask for no more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam a good friend of Mr. Fraser, for I have em- 
ployed him in my private capacity and lappointed him to the position 
named in the bill, but I would not set an example for his benefit that 
poa work infinite injury in the public service. I will state the 

ts. 

Mr. John Fraser, an architect of this city, was employed in super- 
intending the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. LL. At $8 aday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. At $8 a day according to the law. Some time in 
May Mr. Hill, on account of a legal controversy in Chicago, was sus- 
pended temporarily from the performance of his duties as Supervising 
Architect, and Mr. Fraser was called upon to perform the formal duty 
of Mr. Hill in addition to his duty as superintendent. He knew ex- 
actly what the law was, that he could get but one compensation. He 
no doubt was gratified at the appointment because he received the hon- 
ors of the higher office. I am quite sure thatif he had said to me then 
that he would make the appointment the basis of aclaim for double salary 
I should have declined to appoint him and would have assigned some 
other, probably a less experienced architect, to perform the formal du- 
ties of the Architect’s office. As a matter of course he could only be 
paid $8 aday. Mr. Hill drew the salary of Supervising Architect. 

Mr. COCKRELL. During the whole time? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. He was relieved from indictment and 
drew the salary. The Government paid both officers both salaries. I 
venture to say that no one then contemplated that Mr. Fraser should 
be paid the additional sum of the two salaries. The bill I think very 
properly gives him the pay of the higher office, as he performed the 
duties of the office, but the mischief would be infinite by setting an 
example of this kind. 

Take a case that occurred within the last two or three weeks, that of 
Mr. French, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who performed the 
duties of three offices, Secretary of the Treasury and First and Second As- 
sistant Secretaries, for a month or more on account of the illness of his 
chief. That is a thing that occurs in every Department of the Govern- 
ment. If this kind of a claim can be made it could be made in behalf 
of an Army officer, who as a lieutenant performs the duties of captain, 
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or who as a major performs the duties of lieutenant-colonel or colonel; 
and therefore it never would do to establish an example of this kind. 

The Senate have done just what is right in giving Mr. Fraser the dif- 
ference of pay, because no doubt he had to perform additional duty. 
Even that he is notentitled to receive under thelaw; but Congress could 
in this case very properly give him the difference. So he receives un- 
der the bill as it now stands at the rate of $4,500 a year, while under 
the bill as the Senator from Nebraska wishes to have it pass he would 
receive at the rate of $8,000 a year, or a salary as high as theSecretary 
of the Treasury, higher than the office itself. Asa matterof course 
that would not be a wise thing to do. 

I think the Senate have already done quite right; and now that the 
matter has been debated, we ought to refuse to reconsider the vote. I 
speak this with some reluctance, because I have a high opinion of Mr. 
Fraser. I have no doubt he did his service well; but when he receives 
the sum given him by the bill as it passed he will be paid probably not 
as much as he thinks he ought to have, but as muchas any officer of his 
rank receives. . 

Mr. CONGER. Before the Senator takes his seat I ask him whether 
Mr. Fraser did receive any more for that time than the pay as archi- 
tect? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill as it now stands gives him at the rate of 
$4,500 a year during the time he was employed in that capacity. 

Mr. CONGER. I speak of this because I was boarding at the same 
place and was familiar with Mr. Fraser at the time of his service. I 
know he was performing laborious service in the double capacity there 
during the time, and I think heshould have some further pay than his 

y as architect of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. I under- 
stand the bill gives him additional pay equal to the salary of Supervis- 
ing Architect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; at the rate of $4,500 a year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask what is the difference in the 
amount that would be granted by the bill as it passed and what is 
proposed to be given him by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Eight hundred dollars. 

Mr. HOAR. I will state again, as some Senators do not seem to have 
understood the prior statement, that Mr. Fraser, being employed at $8 
a day for a special duty as architect in his profession, as superintend- 
ing architect of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing (which is a work 
which he of course could do with other like work, as all architects do; 
although they charge by the day, they do not spend the whole day on 
each house or building that they have under their charge), he was called 
to be Supervising Architect of the Treasury temporarily, the incum- 
bent of that office having been suspended. He held the office for sev- 
eral months, but has received only his pay as architect of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. A bill was introduced giving him in ad- 
dition the pay of Supervising Architect, which being referred to the 
Committee on Claims, they directed me to report the amendment to 
the bill which allowed him the difference between the two salaries, so 
that he should get the higher salary instead of the lower. Now, the 
Senator from Nebraska suggests that under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case he ought to get both. I think it is a case close to the line, 
because it is the case of the employment of an eminent architect tem- 
porarily to fill the place; but still the committee came to the conclu- 
sion, which is stated in the report, that he is to have but one. If the 
Senate reconsiders the bill, it will be in order to make proper a motion 
to pay him two salaries. If the Senate leaves it without reconsidera- 
tion, it will leave the bill as the committee left it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The only reason in the world why I should at 
all incline to favor the motion to reconsider would be for the purpose 
of defeating the bill in toto. Here is an employé of the Government 
under the law drawing his salary and performing the duties and not 
giving up the office. If he was not satisfied to take the salary allowed 
him under the law, why did he keep on and come in here, because he 
may have some personal friends among Senators, and ask that a special 
bill shall be passed for his relief? 

Here is the law; there is no question about it. It prohibits the pay- 
ment of two salaries when he shall have one office if while performing 
that by virtue of that he performs the nominal duties of another office, 
and now the Senator from Nebraska wants to get the two salaries paid 
to him in direct violation of law. That would be opening the door to 
millions of dollars. Thereis not a day but some officer of the Govern- 
mentis by virtue of his position performing the nominal duties of another 
office. Here is a lieutenant nominally commanding a company; here 
is a captain nominally commanding a regiment. Arethey to be paid the 
double salaries? The law says they shall only get the one salary, and 
that the salary of their actual position and employment. 

I am sorry to differ with the Committee on Claims in this matter. I 
think the Committee on Claims would have followed the precedent they 
have so often established if they had reported the bill adversely. 

I am willing to let the bill remain as it is and vote against a recon- 
sideration. It gives him more than he is entitled to receive. Itis a 
gratuity taken out of the Treasury and just given to him without any 
color or sanction of law. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know that the Senator from Missouri states 
the case justly; of course he intends to state it fairly. This is not the 
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case of an ordinary employé. It is not the case of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury performing the duties of his chief for atime. It 
is just as if Mr. Choate were employed to argue an important cause 
involving a million dollars for the Government in the Supreme Court 
of the United States which would occupy him a great space of time 
and for which a proper fee would be $10,000, and therefore the Depart- 
ment of Justice getting into difficulty by reason of some charge against 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Choate had consented to give the Depart- 
ment in that particular condition the benefit of his high character and 
reputation and had become Attorney-General for three months, laying 
aside all his private business, and he had said, ‘‘I think itis fair; I sat 
up till 12 o’clock at night for weeks and months to do this work; I 
kept on with the work.” It is not the work of an employé; it is the 


professional work of an architect, a great, famous architect, employed | 


for large buildings, employed in the Government’s difficulty to this 
place because of his high character for integrity and ability, and he 
goes on and completes the particular job for which he had been pre- 
viously employed, doing all the work of the other office. 

As I said, I came to the conclusion that it was safer and better for 
the Government to give him but onesalary; and so the committee unan- 
imously have held; but I do not think it is fair to attack him as if he 
were an exorbitant person coming in seeking to draw two salaries. It 
is not the case of an humble employé having for a little while performed 
a higher duty. Mr. Fraser’s claim, which the Senate is about to reject 
for both services, is a claim for which there may be advanced in my 
judgment very strong reasons indeed, and which any honest, fair, mod- 
erate man has a perfect right to present and have considered by the 
Senate. I thought it ought not to be allowed, but I do not think the 
Senator from Missouri has a just conception of the matter. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose Mr. Fraser was 21 years old and of 
sound mind. He knew the law. There was no compulsion upon him; 
it was a voluntary matter, and the law gave him no right to c'aim double 
pay; but it was done in violation of law. If Mr. Fraser was not satis- 
fied with the pay he was receiving, why did he not give up the place? 
Why did he not refuse to perform the labor for $8 per day? 

Mr. HOAR. Was it for the interests of the Government that an 
architect who got half through an important publie building like the 
one for that bureau should stop in the middle? But I do not agree 
that the law applied to his case. I doubt very much whether the arch- 
itect was an officer in the legal sense. It is a very doubtful question 
if it did apply to him in its spirit or purpose. However, I will not 
oe the time of the Senate or of the Senator in discussing what is not 

fore us. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He accepted the position knowing the law. It 
was a free and voluntary matter. He was not compelled to give up his 
work as architect of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in order to 
take the other place. It wasa matter of voluntary choice. He wanted 
the honor of the position of acting Supervising Architect of the United 
States Treasury Department to bring him business afterward. There 
was some honor in it. When the Senator from Ohio, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, asked him to act as Supervising Architect he could 
have declined unless he had been promised additional pay. He did 
not ask for the additional pay. There was some honor connected with 
the office, and he was willing to take the honor for the profit it would 
afterward bring him. 

Mr. CAMERON, of: Wisconsin. Would it be in order for the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to withdraw the motion for reconsideration that he 
made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can only be withdrawn by the 
consent of the Senate. He can ask leave to withdraw it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I did not intend to provoke so much contro- 
versy in this matter as has been had. I supposed the point would be 
readily seen and acceded to, but in order to prevent further discussion 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
leave to withdraw his motion to reconsider. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and the motion is withdrawn. The bill stands 
paee The Chair calls attention to the fact that in the title of the 

ill the name is spelt with a ‘‘z’’ and in the body of the bill it is spelt 
with an ‘‘s.’? The Chair understands the correct ing is in the 
body of the bill. If there be no objection the title will be amended to 
conform with the spelling in the body of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOAR. I move to proceed to the consideration of the bank- 
ruptcy bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Let us go on with the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the motionof the 
Senator from Massachusetts. , 

Mr. HOAR. If any Senator has anything on the Calendar that he 
wishes considered I shall postpone my motion until 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the motion withdrawn ? 

Mr. HOAR. I will withdraw it if any Senator prefers to go on with 
the Calendar. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think we had better proceed with 
the Calendar. 


PRACTICE IN PATENT SUITS. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Irise, Mr. President, for the purpose of mov- 
ing that the bill (H. R. 3925) to regulate practice in patent suits, and 
the bill (S. 1115) to amend section 4919 of the Revised Statutes, relat- 
ing to the recovery of damages for the infringement of patents, be re- 
committed to the Committee on Patents. I have the honor to present 
to the Senate this formidable array of remonstrances against this pro- 
posed legislation. [Exhibiting.] These remonstrances are signed by 
thousands of names asking to be heard before the Committee on Pat- 
ents on the bills now pending before it in support of the protest they 
make. They are signed by bankers, merchants, farmers, inventors, 
capitalists; in short, every branch of industry in the land is repre- 
sented in these signatures. Considering the vast amount of interests 
involved in this matter and considering also that all of these interests 
are to a great extent imperiled and held subject to the wisdom of Con- 
gress touching all matters relating to the patent laws, and considering 
further the very able and exhaustive argument made by the honorable 
chairman of that committee [Mr. PLATT] upon this subject a few days 
ago, I have felt emboldened to ask the consent of this committee to 
review its work, and if possible present to the Senate some more equi- 
table, some better mode of remedying the evils complained of than is 
found in the bills now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the Senator 
Som New Jersey that his motion is not the subject of debate under the 

es. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Isupposed I had unanimous consentto give the 
reasons why the bills should be recommitted. I hope and trust that 
the Committee on Patents will not object to a recommittal of the bills, 
for the purpose of allowing these gentlemen tobe heard. I think it is 
only fair to them, and I hope the committee will not object to such dis- 
position of the bills, because they can be reported back in a short time. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3925) 
to regulate practice in patent suits with a view to moving its recommit- 
ment. The motion is not open to debate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire in aid of the motion of the Senator from New 
Jersey to offer a memorial, very numerously signed in all the large cities 
of the United States, making the same request that is made by the 
motion of the Senator from New Jersey. I cvsire merely to present the 
memorial that it may have a reference to the Committee on Patents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARRISON. That proposition—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The subject is not open to debate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think I must object for the present to the con- 
sideration of that measure. It will be a special order that will be 
reached within a day or two, and then the motion will be properly in 
order and can be properly considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is now in order to pro- 
ceed to its consideration. 

' Mr. HARRISON. I think we had better wait. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey. It is not open to debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The billis before the Senate, and the 
Senator from New Jersey moves that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the title of the bill be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3925) to regulate practice in 
patent suits. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey now 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Busi- 
ness No. 63, being the bill (S. 1115) to amend section 4919 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to the recovery of damages for the infringement 
of patents. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, and 
the Senator from New Jersey moves that it be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorials presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Illinois will be referred 
to the Committee on Patents. i 

Mr. CONGER. In regard to the last motion to recommit the Chair 
ordered certain memorials to be referred with the bills to the Committee 
on Patents. Thereare other remonstrances and petitions, some of which 
were presented after the bills were reported, and therefore laid on the 
table. Task that all petitions and remonstrances in regard to the sub- 
ject of the patent laws be referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan asks that 
all pes and remonstrances on the subject of patent bills now on the 
table be referred to the Committee on Patents. That order will be made 
if there be no objection. 
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> COURTS IN ALABAMA. 


Mr. PUGH. I ask that the Senate proceed to consider Order of Busi- 
ness 339, being the bill (H. R. 3931) to create an additional United States 
judicial district, and to establish circuit and district courts therein, in 
the State of Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Alabama moves that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill named by him. 
The question is on that motion. A e 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. _ p3 : 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the counties of Sumter, Greene, Hale, and Pickens, included in the south- 
ern district of Alabama, and the counties of Tuscaloosa, Bibb, Shelby, and Tal- 
ladega, included in the middle district of Alabama, shall be hereafter included 
in and constitute part of the northern district of said State. oe 

Sec. 2. That the said northern district is hereby divided into two divisions, 
which shall be known as the northern and southern divisions of the northern 
district of Alabama. The southern division of said northern district shall in- 
clude the counties of Sumter, Greene, Hale, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, Lamar, Fay- 
ette, Walker, Jefferson, Blount, Bibb, Shelby, Saint Clair, Etowah, Calhoun, 
Cleburne, Clay, Talladega, Cherokee, and De Kalb; and a term of the district 
court and circuit court of the United States for said northern district shall be 
held for said southern division at the city of Birmingham, in said county of 
Jefferson, twice in each year, on the first Mondays in March and September. 
The remaining counties in said northern district shall constitute the northern 
division thereof; and the terms of the district and circuit courts of the United 
States for said northern division shall be held therein at the timesand place now 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. That al! offenses hereafter committed in either of said divisions shall 
be izable and indictable within the division where committed; and all 
grand and petit jurors summoned for service in each division shall be inhabit- 


ants thereof; and all offenses committed within either of said districts pene = 
ac 


e; time Mad act goes into operation shall be prosecuted and tried as if 
not n 3 

SEC. 4. That all civil suits not of a local character which shall be hereafter 
brought in the circuit or district court of the United States for the northern dis- 
trict of Alabama, in either of said divisions, asingle defendant, or where 
all the defendants reside in the same division of said district, shall be broughtin 
the division in which the defendant or defendants reside; butif there are two 
or more defendants, residing in different divisions, such suit may be bi tin 
either division; andall mesne and final process, subject to the provisions of this 
act, issued in either of said divisions, may be served and executed in either or 


both of the divisions. 3 , 
Sec.5. That all civil suits and p: now pending in the circuit or dis- 


trict courts in said State shall not be affected by this act. 
SEC. 6. That this act shall be in force from the Ist day of January, 1885; and all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not hear it read fully. But does this provide 
for the appointment of a marshal and clerk who can perform the duties 
in this new division of the district? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; there is no provision for the appointment of 
any marshal or additional clerk. That is left under the general law. 
It is wholly unnecessary to have such a provision in the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

The title was amended so as to read: 
in Alabama to the northern district therein, and to divide the said north- 
ern district after the addition of said counties into two divisions and 
to prescribe the times and places for holding courts therein, and for 
other pu Sas 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar will now be proceeded 
with under Rule VIII. Order of Business No. 237 will be reported. 

The bill (S. 1394) for the relief of the trustees of the Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University, at Carbondale, Jackson County, Illinois, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The preamble recites that on the 26th of November, 18383, the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, at Carbondale, Ill., was destroyed by 
fire; and that the following-named articles (the value of which is un- 
known) belonging to the United States Government were consumed by 
the fire: Twenty-seven cadet Springfield rifles, caliber .45; thirty- 
four bayonet seabbards; thirty-four bayonets; thirty-four McKeever 
cartridge-boxes; thirty-four waist-belts, old pattern; thirty-four waist- 
plates, old pattern; three light cavalry sabers. The bill proposes to 
direct. the Secretary of War to cancel any indebtedness that the trust- 
ees of the Southern Illinois Normal University may owe the Govern- 
ment of the United States in consequence of said fire. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


HEBMAN THEUNE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. R. 38) authorizing the issue of clothing to Sergt. 
Herman Theune, Company I, Twenty-third United States Infantry. 
It proposes to authorize the Secretary of War to issue to Sergt. Her- 
man Theune, Company I, Twenty-third United States Infantry, cloth- 
ing in lien of and equal in amount to that lost by him at the burning 
vl De ae post hospital at Fort Whipple, Ariz., on the 13th of Novem- 

T, ad 
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Mr. PLATT. Is there a report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no report. 

Mr. PLATT. I thinksomebody ought to explain this measure. By 
whom is it reported? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. PLATT. Iask that it be passed over without prejudice until 
the chairman of the committee comes in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, re- 
taining its place at the head of the Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there 
objection? é 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Illinois is now present. Iwas 
going to explain the bill, but the Senator from Illinois who reported it 
ean do so. 
ie PLATT. I withdraw my objection, the Senator from Illinois 

ing in. 

Mr. LOGAN. The clothing was lost not by the carelessness of the 
soldier, and we have usually issued clothing to officers and soldiers 
under similar circumstances. That is all there is in the case. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


HENRY ERBEN. 


The bill (S. 1385) to carry into effect the conclusion and recommen- 
dation of a board of rear-admirals convened under a joint resolution 
approved February 5, 1879, in the case of Capt. Henry Erben, United 
States Navy, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

ALEXANDER SMILEY. 

The bill (S. 351) for the relief of Alexander Smiley was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Finance with an amend- 
ment, which was, in line 4, to strike out the words “‘ eight hundred and 
seventy-four dollars and thirty-eight’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ six 
hundred and sixty dollars and ninety-four;’’ so as to read: 

That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to remit the amount of $660.94 assessed against Alexander Smiley, pro- 

rietor of distil No. 2,in the county of Mississippi and State of Missouri: 
Provided, That he shall be satisfied that said Smiley has fully seh: the Govern- 
ment all taxes due for spirits actually made by his distillery from the lst day of 
February to the 23d day of April, 1875. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senateas amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS. 

The bill (S. 1581) to provide for the disposal of abandoned and use- 
less military reservations was announced as next in order. 

The bill was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hourof 2 o'clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business of Friday last; 
before proceeding with which the Chair will present for reference bills 
received from the House of Representatives. : 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following joint resolutions wereseverally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 137) for printing the annual reports of the 
Bureau of Ethnology; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 138) for printing the annual reports of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 231) providing for the distribution of 
the Congressional Globe was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

The bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor 
and statistics was read twice by its title, and referred tothe Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow 
of Rear-Admiral David S. McDougal; 

A bill a R. 320) granting a pension to Kate Amann; 

A bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Catherine Bullard; 

A bill (H. R. 1077) granting a pension to Sarah Miner; 

A bill (H. R. 1171) granting a pension to Isabel Campbell; 

A bill (H. R. 1197) granting a pension to Anna M. Wehe; 

A bill (H. R. 1203) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bauer; 

A bill (H. R. 1502) granting a pension to William Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 1752) for the relief of Maria L. Lee; 

A bill (II. R. sped granting a pension to John D. Rickards; 

A bill (H. R. 2670) granting a pension to Sarah A. Scott, widow of 
John D. Scott, deceased, late first lieutenant of Company H, First Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry; 
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A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellida I. Middleton, 
widow of the late Rear-Admiral Edward Middleton, United States 


Navy; 
A bill (H. R. 2839) to increase the pension of George J. Stannard, 
late a major-general of volunteers; 


A bill (H. R. 3188) granting a pension to Amanda Cutler; 

. R. 3294) granting a pension to Emma A. Porch; 

. R. 4014) for the relief of Isaac Reed; 

. R. 4790) granting a pension to Alexander Saint Bernard; 
. R. 5069) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Stotts; 

. R. 5070) granting a pension to Temple Golden; 

. R. 5464) granting a pension to Clarissa Y. Maies; and 

. R. 5675) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan J. McKenney. 


SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1372) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, the pending question being on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. MORGAN in section 33, line 20, after the 
word ‘“‘ preferences,” to insert: 

ing i passage Il or agree 
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of such sale or purchase, any stocks, bonds, or other securities, or, exceptin the 
ordinary course of business forthe supply of his customers, any grain, food, pro- 
visions, provender, or cotton, wool, sugar, salt, or tobacco, without such vender 
being, at the time of making such contract, the owner, or assignee, or trustee of 
the property sold, or aground! to be sold, or the authorized agent of such owner, 
assignee, or trustee. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator from Alabama will strike out from that 
amendment the words about his regular customers—I have forgotten 
the exact phrase—— 

Mr. MORGAN. The phrase is “‘ for the supply of his customers.” 

Mr. HOAR. A person who does that “‘in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness’’ may have to do it for a new customer, for a person who would 
not be ordinarily included in that designation. 

Mr. MORGAN. I modify my amendment so as to strike out those 
words. 

Mr. HOAR. That being stricken out I am free to say that the Sen- 
ator has answered by the change of phrase all the arguments which I 
made against his amendment the other day, so far as I now recollect 
them. I am still of the opinion that it would be better to have a pro- 
vision on this subject in a separate bill, not mixing it up with the gen- 
eral subject of bankruptcy, a bill under which there could be penal- 
ties imposed in proper cases, and which should te the whole 
subject; but I shall not undertake tointerfere with the discretion of the 
Senator from Alabama in that matter. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think that with this provision in the bill it will 
be a very much stronger bill than itis now. A number of Senators 
who have conferred with me about it prefer that the amendment should 
goin. Ihave therefore modified the amendment as suggested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama a ques- 
tion. I understand what this amendment is for, of course; but does 
it do anything more than this: If I sell short it isan act of bank- 
ruptcy under the amendment; then a petition is presented to put me into 
bankruptcy, and then the court proceeds to hear, and on the hearing it 
is found that I am not insolvent at all, but that I am able pay all my 
debts on call; should I not then be discharged at once? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FRYE. Then the only punishment would be that I should be 
liable to be brought before the court. 

Mr. MORGAN. Unless it turned out that you were insolvent. 

Mr. FRYE. There is no objection to my being in bankruptcy if I 
am insolyent; but ordinarily the men who sell short are not insolvent. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MorGAN] as modified. 

Mr. MORGAN. [ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER..,,, It will be read as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment, as modified, is, after the word 
“t preferences,” in section 33, line 20, to insert: 

Or, being insolvent, , after the of this act, sell or buy, or to 
sell or ar, ap bh ney a future period longer than three days from the date 
of such sale or purchase, any stocks, bonds, or other securities, or, except in the 
ordinary course of business, any grain, food, provisions, provender, or cotton, 
wool, sugar, salt, or tobacco, without such vender being, at the time of maki 
such contract, the owner, or assignee, or trustee of the property sold, or preen | 
to be sold, or the authorized agent of such owner, assignee, or trustee. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to inquire whether the selling of grain 
or such like products at the Chicago Exchange would be understood to 
be in the regular course of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as just read, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I have been for some 


days paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. «I do 
not see him in his seat, and so I decline to vote. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. 

+ The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MITCHELL]. Not knowing how he would vote if he were here, I 
refrain from voting. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom]. I do not know how he would vote on this amend- 
ment. I understand that he is against the bill. Ishould vote against 
the amendment if he were here. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. MOMILLAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 27; as follows: 


Iam paired with the 


YEAS—22, 
Brown, George, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Call, Groome, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Plumb, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Pugh, illi 
Farley, Jackson, Sabin, 
Gar) Lamar, Slater 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hill, Palmer, 
Allison, Dolph, Hoar, Pike, 
Bayard, e, Ingalls, Platt, 
Blair, Gibson, Jonas, Riddleberger, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison. Miller of Cal., Sewell. 
Cullom, Hawley, Morrill, 

ABSENT—27. 

Anthony, Edmunds, McMillan, Ransom, 
Beck, Fair, Mahone, Saulsbury, 
Bowen, Gorman, Manderson, Sherman, 
Butler, Jones of Florida, Maxey, Vance, 
Camden, Kenna, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Lapham, Mitchell, Wilson. 
Colquitt, Logan, Pendleton, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that sections 10 and 11 were informally 
over with the privilege of returning to them, as the Chair finds by a 
memorandum on the desk. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it in order now to offer amendments to section 
33 or 35 of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the memorandum upon the bill 
made by the President pro tempore, the Chair inclines to the opinion 
that it is not now in order to offer amendments to any section except 
sections 10 and 11. The Chair will state, however, to the Senator from 
Mississippi that when the bill is reported to the Senate it will be in 
order to offer amendments to any section. 

Mr. GEORGE. I had the impression that that portion of the bill 
relating to involuntary bankruptcy could be returned to under an 
agreement. I may be mistaken as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairis not able tostate, having 
no recollection and no information. The Chair understands not. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will offer my amendments in the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole? Shall the 
question be taken on concurring in the amendments separately or in 
gross? If there be no objection, the Chair will put the question on the 
amendments in gross. 

The amendments were concurred in. £ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill-is in the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. In section 1, line 32, after the word ‘‘ publishers,” 
I move to insert ‘‘except publishers of newspapers;’’ so as to read: 


“Trader” shall include all merchants, all who make it their business or a part 
of their business to buy or sell lands, goods, chattels, bills, bonds, notes, stocks, 


or — more wage ty haizeen anaa brokers, ee acres Ne 
ors, shipwrights, publishers, except publisbers of newspapers, innkeepers, liv- 
d all artisans who buy the materials for their business on 


ery-stable keepers, an 
credit. 


The effect of the amendment is to withdraw publishers of newspapers 
from the class of traders against whom involuntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings may be instituted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HOAR. The business of publishing newspapers is very largely 
done now (not exclusively by any means) by corporations or joint stock 
companies, almost always where the newspaper has a considerable cir- 


culation; so that the exception which the Senator makes would not re- ‘ 


lieve a great many individuals. These are a class of persons also whose 
business goes beyond State lines. They are large buyers of paper, of 
course. That is their great purchase. Then they are very large em- 
ployers of labor. So the effect of the Senator’s amendment is to put 


this class of persons and corporations out of the reach of their laborers 
or employés for compulsory process, and if they were excepted from the 
voluntary part it would have the effect of preventing their getting a 
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discharge. But I do not understand that the Senator means to except 
them from the voluntary part. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not see any reason why a publisher of a large news- 


per should notstand as liable to be required to make an equal divis- 
on of his property among his creditors (who are almost always, with 

the exception of the men who supply him his paper and materials, the 
workmen in his office—jobbers, job-printers, journeymen) as any other 
class of men. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will state the reasons which induced me to offer 
the amendment. In the first place, publishers of newspapers are not 
traders in the ordinary sense of the term. They do not buy to sell 
again. They buy materials, work them up, and then sell agai 

In the next place, the history of this country shows that if some of 
the largest and most influential papers had been subjected to the harsh 
provisions of this proposed law they would have been failures. The 
starting of a large newspaper is a very serious enterprise, as I under- 
stand, and they frequently struggle through years of adversity, relying 
upon the indulgence of their creditors to enable them to make a suc- 
cess. If an enterprise of that sort were started under the provisions of 
this bill, as soon as there shouid be a failure on the part of the pub- 
lishers to pay their debts or any of them within thirty days after they 
fell due there would be an end of the enterprise. 

Again, I object to the provision as it is found in the bill for the rea- 
son that it will enable persons who desire to break down a rival news- 
paper or to control its opinions to go into the market when nobody is 
disturbing it, when it is behind, but when its creditors are willing to 
indulge it, and to buy upits paper and either control its political opin- 
ions or destroy it. I think no newspaper ought to be subjected to an 
influence of that sort. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend from Mississippi seems to base 
nearly all his amendments on the ground that involuntary bankruptcy 
is a certain hardship or power over a man who can not pay his debts 
which would not otherwise exist. That is an unsound view of this 
proceeding. If the man is in debtand there is asingle creditor of his— 
and of course he can not be put into involuntary bankruptcy without 
the consent of a number of creditors ordinarily —— 

Mr. GEORGE. Only three. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, three. If there is a single creditor of his who 
wants to attach his property and seize it on execution and get a prefer- 
ence to himself he can do it. He can do everything that the Senator 
says if this proposed bankrupt law does not pass, or if it remains as it 
is, as to the particular class of persons he wants to except from it. 

The only function of a bankruptcy bill, so far as it contains clauses 
of involuntary bankruptcy, is to take away from the debtor the power 
of peer special creditors and compellirg him to treat all creditors 
alike. That is all there is of it. The involuntary bankrupt gets his 
discharge; he gets all the indulgence of the act; he gets all the benefit 
of the act as much as the voluntary bankrupt; but the statute comes in 
and says that in certain cases if you owe debts you shall not allow an 
individual creditor to come in attach your property on mesne proc- 
ess in States where that exists, or to seize it on execution in States 
where that alone exists, and take it to himself; you shall divide it 
equally. That is all there is in involuntary bankruptcy. In the case 
of an honest man he gets his discharge. 

Now, why should not the great joint stock company that runs the 
New York Tribune, or the Boston Herald, or any other of the great 
newspapers of the country in our large cities and towns, if they can not 
pay sip debts, be compelled by their laborers to divide equally with 

em 

Remember, Mr. President, and I should like to have my friend from 
Mississippi remember, that at common law there is no preference of 
the laborer. At common law the workman is not preferred to the 
United States with its tax or its debt, or to the State with its tax or 
its debt. At common law the first come is first served. The creditor 
to whom the debtor confides his purpose to fail, and to whom he makes 
a favorite preferment, gets it. The bankrupt law comes in and says, 
‘If you are in difficulties you shall divide equally, and then you shall 
have your discharge if you act honestly, just as you would do if you 
went in yourself;’’ but the laborer shall be preferred according to the 
very liberal amendment in which my honorable friend from Mississippi 
had so considerable a part, enlarging even the liberal provisions of the 
bill. In bankruptcy the laborer shall stand before the United States 
. and before the State. 

My honorable friend’s amendment is that if a t newspaper co: 
ration wants to fail the laborers shall not have all this advantage; Ta 
great newspaper wants to fail the man who is secretary, or president, 
or @ director of: that corporation may put off his hands. It is not for 
the interest of that man, suppose him to be looking after his selfish in- 
terests, to prefer his laborers. He can discharge a hundred or five hun- 
dred type-setters or the men who run the engine, and a thousand more 
throughout the country are ready to take their places; but in order to 
start again he wants to get his credit with the great manufacturer who 
furnishes him with paper; he wants to get his credit with the banks 
who discount his notes, and therefore he prefers that class of creditors, 
and if he is a selfish man he will let the laborers whistle. Now comes 


in my friend from Mississippi and says: ‘‘Oh, no; he shall do all thatif 
he is the publisher of a newspaper.’’ So his amendment of to-day 
seems to be in very great conflict with the very liberal amendment which 
on his motion the Senate passed last week. 

Mr. GEORGE. My friend from Massachusetts is so ingenious that 
he has succeeded in putting me on the side of the question which he 
occupied and putting himself on the side which I occupied in this 
amendment. 

It is true that some newspapers are very rich, including those he has 
named, but I will venture tosay that there are few, ifany, of the very large 
and very influential papers published in this country which did notin 
their inception, in their youth, struggle through a period of embarrass- 
ment and inability to meet their debts within thirty days after they fell 
due, and ifsuch a bankruptcy law as the pending measure had been en- 
forced against them those enterprises never would have ripened into the 
greatness and eminence which they afterward attained. This bill sub- 
jecting the publishers of newspapers to the involuntary feature of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in effect prevents the establishment of any new paper 
or the attempt to establish any new paper except by large capitalists 
who can furnish the money to put the newspaper over the trouble which 
all newspapers incur when they are first started. 

The Senator insists that if I insert in the bill ‘“‘except publishers of 
newspapers ™ the result will be that the type-setters in the great news- 
paper ofiices of this country will not be paid. I might ask the Sena- 
tor, are they paid to-day? He would be obliged to answer that they 
are, because without the payment of the type-setters I should like to 
know how the paper could be published. If they are paid to-day they 
are paid under the very same law exactly that would exist with refer- - 
ence to them after the passage of this act. It is the same as exists 
with reference to them to-day, Thereisnow no bankrupt law. There 
is no provision now requiring the publisher of a newspaper to divide 
out his assets equally among his laborers and other creditors; and yet 
he does pay the workmen because he is obliged to pay them to get out 
his paper. What I want to do is to prevent this p bankrupt 
law from taking effect as to a newspaper publisher so that, owing his 
printers and other laborers, he may be proceeded against because he may 
be in default to some person from whom he bought paper, and, being 


thus proceeded against, I wish to have him prevented from pa; the 
parties who furnished him material in preference to his emplo: That 
is the attitude of the question, and not as presented by my friend from 


Massachusetts. 

There is no reason for the provision as it stands in the bill. There 
is no demand forit. There is nobody in this country clamoring to put 
newspapers on the list of traders against whom involuntary proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy can be instituted. I understand the clamor to be 
by the large capitalists in the great cities of this country to have an 
involuntary bankruptcy law as against their country customers. That 
is the great demand. I have heard it suggested nowhere, nobody has 
been making any complaint that the newspapers of the country are not 
complying with their agreements honestly and fairly, or if they are be- 
hind at any time—as all of them have been at some period of their 
lives—that they are not paying their debts as they ought to pay them. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARLAND. I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi a little 
change in the amendment. The word “ publishers,” in line 32, is in- 
tended to be a specification of what is meant by ‘‘traders.’’ The defi- 
nition is given there and afterward in line 34, ‘‘ but shall not include 
persons who buy and merchandise for sale only to their attend- 
ants, employés,’’ After the word ‘“‘laborers,’’ in line 35, I sug- 
gest the amendment “nor publishers of newspapers.’’ 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. GARLAND. That I think makes a suggestive difference be- 
tween the two expressions as they occur there, which is really the gist 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. In line 32, 
where they make a profit by buying and selling other matters of pub- 
lication, books, &e., they ought to be left there. I concur with the 
Senator from Mississippi, that if t'ey are publishers of newspapers 
merely, they should be exempt, and therefore there should be a negation 
of the word ‘‘ trader’? in line 27. 

Mr. GEORGE. I adopt the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mississippi pro- 
pose so to modify the amendment ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; I will insert the words at the point indi- 
cated by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can only be done by unanimous 
consent, as the yeas and nays have been ordered upon the amendment 
as offered. Is there objection to the Senator from Mississippi modify- 
ing his amendment? The Chair hears none, and itisso modified. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi as modified. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


I will put in the amendment in line 41 after the 
word ‘‘sale.’’ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will insert it and re- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a second to the demand for 


rt. 

P The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, line 41, after the word ‘‘sale,’”’ it 
is proposed to insert the words ‘‘nor publishers of newspapers;” so as 
to read: 

Nor publishers of newspapers, unless such persons so excluded be otherwise 
traders within the meaning of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

TheSecretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when Mr. DAWEs’s name was called). TheSenator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAwEs] is absent temporarily, and requested me to 
pairwithhim. Ithinkhe would vote ‘‘ nay,” and [should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr, COKE (when Mr. MAxry’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Maxey] is in Texas at this time, and is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). 
I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 
he were here I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON. My colleague [Mr. BUTLER] has been called away. 
During his absence he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Cameron]. I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. KENNA. I am paired on all questions with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Iam paired on all questions with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] during his absence. 

Mr. LOGAN. Since pairing with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom] the pair has been transferred to the Senator from New 


On this question 
If 


York [Mr. LAPHAM], both being absent, so that I am released.- I vote 
“ ” 
nay. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—22, 
Brown, Garland, Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Groome, Mo A Walker, 
Coke, Hampton, Pugh, Wi 
Colquitt, s, Slater, 
Conger, Jackson, Vance, 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hoar, ~ 
Allison, e, Ingal Riddleberger, 
Bayard, Gibson, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale 4 well, 
Bowen, Harrison, Morrill, Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Palmer, 
Cullom, ill, Pike, 

ABSENT—23, 

Anthony, Fair, McPherson, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, Mahone, Plumb, 
Butler, Gorman, Manderson, m, 
Camden, Kenna, xey, Sabin, 
CameronofPa., Lamar, Miller of Cal, Saulsbury, 
Dawes, et Miller of N., ¥., Vest, 
Edmunds, McMillan, Mitchell, Wilson. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. At the same point, section 1, line 41, after the word 
‘*sale,’’ I move to insert: 

Nor any publisher of a newspaper whose capital invested in his business shall 
not exceed $5,000, exclusive of the good-will in said business, 

My purpose is that the little country papers shall not be subject to 
these involuntary proceedings. I call for the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. Five thousand dollars capital would be the basis of 
a very considerable country newspaper office in any part of the country 
besides Mississippi. It seems to me if the Senator wants to inelude 
only country newspapers he had better put the amount a good deal less 
than $5,000, because that would cover a dozen country newspapers in 
the part of the country in which I live. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is low enough. If that will not do, 
we can go a little lower the next time. 

Mr. HOAR. How is it possible on an application in involuntary 
bankruptcy to settle the question of the amount of capital a man has 
in his business and what his good-will is worth? 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘“‘ Exclusive of the good-will.” 

Mr. HOAR. I know; but you have to settle what the good-will is 
worth then. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose there would be no difficulty in one of the 
bankruptcy courts finding out how much capital a man has. 

Mr. HOAR. It would involve a long inquiry. There is now one 
single act of bankruptcy, the simple ascertainment of the amount of 
the man’s debts and of the amount and value of the assets. Now, you 
pom to complicate the bill with what no bankruptcy system ever 

in it or ever could have in itand work, by causing injuiries as to 
the value of a man’s good-will and as to the amount of capital he has 
in the business. It ison utterly impracticable amendment. I hope it 
will be voted down. 


the yeas and nays? 
PEER yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call - 
e roll. 
Mr. VANCE (when Mr. RAnsom’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Ransom] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAP- 


HAM]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). I desire to state that 
my pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] extends to all 
questions connected with this bill. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
14, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Brown, George, Slater, alker, 
Call, Groome, Vance, Williams. 
Coke, Harris, Van Wyck, 
Conger, Pugh, Voorhees, 
NAYS—31. 
Aldrich, Garland, Ingalls, Pike, 
Allison, Gibson, ackson, latt, 
Bayard, Hale, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Bowen, Hampton, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Sawyer, 
Cullom, Hawley, ler of Cal., Sewell, 
Dolph, Hil, Morrill, Sherman. 
Frye, Hoar, er, 
ABSENT—3L. 
Anthony, Dawes, Lapham, Moi 
y Edmunds, McMillan, Pendleton, 
Blair, Fair, McPherson, Ransom, 
Butler, Farley, Mahone, Sabin, 
Camden, Gorman, Manderson, u ‘i 
Cameron of Pa., Jonas, Maxey, Vest, 
Il, Kenna, Miller of N. Y., Wilson. 
Colquitt, Lamar, Mitchell, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. GEORGE. I now offer an amendment, and I call the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to it, to remove anambiguity which 
I think exists in the bill. In section 1, at the end of line 37, I move 
to ae the words ‘‘ buy materials for their business, ifthey;’’ so as to 
read: 

Nor mechanies of any kind who buy materials for their business, if they 
habitually labor at their trade. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam quite sure of satisfying the Senator from Missis- 
sippi so that he will not press that amendment. I think the Senator 
will see that this strikes at all mechanics who habitually labor at their 
trade, whether they buy materials for it or not. Ifa mechanic habit- 
ually labors at his trade and does not buy materials for it, the Senator’s 
amendment leaves him subject to the bankruptcy law. In other words, 
he has moved an amendment which makes the mere laboring mechanic 
subject to involuntary bankruptcy proceedings when the laboring me- 
chanic who buys material also is not subject. The bill includes both. 
If the man’s business is that of a mechanic and he habitually labors at 
his trade he is not the subject of involuntary bankruptcy. 

Let me repeat: the Senator wants to limit as far as possible the proy- 
ince of involuntary bankruptcy; he does not want a mechanic made the 
subject of itatall. The bill says that mechanics who habitually la- 
bor at their trade shall not be the subject of it. Although they may 
buy the materials upon which they labor, still they are not the sub- 
ject of it. Now, the Senator wants to amend by adding mechanics who 
labor at their trade and buy materials, so that the man who labors at 
his trade but does not buy materials, who is a still smaller one, is left 
to be the subject of involuntary proceedings, and the Senator’s amend- 
ment is defeating his own object. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam very much obliged to the Senator for making 
that explanation, though it is not worth a cent. His argument would 
do if it were not for the last two lines of the section, ‘‘unless such per- 
sons so excluded be otherwise traders within the meaning of this act.” 
Of course a mechanic who labors at his trade would not, because he is 
a mere mechanic laboring at his trade, be under any circumstances a 
trader under the definition of the act; but suppose he buys material, 
then by force of the last two lines in the section he would become sub- 
ject to the Provisions of the act asa trader. Now, if the Senator will 
strike out ‘unless such persons so excluded be otherwise traders within 
the meaning of this act,’’ I shall withdraw my amendment. Without 
such erasure the thing stands thus: A mechanic who labors at his trade 
and does nothing more under another definition in this proposed act 
can be a trader, but it is because he may do something more, he may 
add to his labor asa mechanic something of the business of a trader 
which will subject him to the provisions of this act, and by force of the 
last two lines, to which I have called attention, although he might be 
a mechanic laboring at his trade, yet if he bought his materials he would 
be liable to the provisions of this act. So the effect of my amendment 


is to say that although he may be the purchaser of his materials, yet if 
he habitually labors at his vocation he shall not be a trader within the 
meaning of this act. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to add one word. The act perfectly protects 
that class of persons now. It is well settled everywhere in the law that 
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a man who buys material which he makes up into an article which he 
sells, the product of his labor, is not a trader or seller. The familiar 
exposition of the statute of fraudsis that a contract for the sale of goods 
of more than $50 in value must be in writing to be binding, but it is 
well settled that a man who contracts to make and sell a wagon, which 
he makes and sells, is not within the prohibition of that statute. 

Mr. GEORGE. That would be avery good answer to my suggestion 
if it were not for the word ‘‘ manufacturers,” which is contained in the 
bill as one of the classes who are to be deemed ‘‘traders.’’? Where is 
the line between a mechanic who works at his trade and makes a wagon 
or a plow and the manufacturer? Where does one commence and the 
other end? 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend allow me to ask him if he means to 
exclude all manufacturers from the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir, I do not; but I do mean to say that if me- 
chanics were not specifically excepted they would be included under the 
term ‘‘ manufacturers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALE in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. In section 33, line 20, I move to strike out the words 
‘‘or without” before ‘‘preferences,” and toinsertafter ‘‘ preferences ” 
the words *‘ prohibited by this act;’’ so as to read: 

Or who, being insolvent, makes a a to any creditor as hereinafter 
defined, or makes an assignment for benefit of existing creditors with pref- 
erences prohibited by this act, shall be deemed to have committed an act of 
bankruptcy. 

The object of the amendment is simply to allow an insolvent debtor 
to make an assignment if in ing it he gives no preferences to any 
one, but provides for all, or at least makes no preferences prohibited 
by this act. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator proposes to allow what is void by common 
law, certainly in my State, and in most of the States what is void under 
the statute of Elizabeth. No man has aright at common law, as inter- 
pa, I venture to say, in most of the States, and perhaps in all the 

tates in this country, to say, ‘‘I will put beyond the reach of attach- 
ment and beyond the reach of the law my property for the benefit of 
my creditors.” He may makea preference at common law, and he may 
convey to a trustee, if the creditors assent; but if they do not assent he 
has no right to say, “I will put my p where the law can not 
reach it and make my creditors rely upon fidelity to some instrument 
that I put in the place of the methods provided by law.” To say that 
a man may do that, and in that way put his property beyond the reach 
of the bankrupt law, is enacting in this measure a privilege which the 
common law itself nowhere allows. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not agree with the Senator that at common law 
an insolvent may not divide his property out, assigning it to his cred- 
itors equally. Certainly a law which would allow a man to assign all 
his property for the benefit of one creditor or two creditors would not 
prevent him from assigning it for the benefit of all his creditors. But 
if I were mistaken on that subject, this whole bill is overturning the 
common law, and it would be right and proper in that case to make the 
exception or the repeal of the common law which this amendment of 
mine attempts to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. At the end of section 33 I propose to amend by in- 
serting the following words, which were taken literally from the bill 
reported by the Judiciary Committee at the last Congress, defining what 
insolvency means: 

Insolvency under this act shall be deemed to exist only when the debtor's 
liabilities exceed in amount the value of his property liable to execution and the 
available debts due him. 

On that I call for the yeas and nays. I do not care to argue it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are demanded on 
agreeing to this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. It is true this language was included in one bill re- 
ported to the Senate, but I think I am not stating anything which is 
in error in saying that every gentleman who favored that bill was sat- 
isfied before the matter was over that that definition would not answer; 
that it was not a sound or correct one, and if that bill had passed it 
would have passed with a striking out of that provision, because it is 
very clear that a man may be not only unable to pay his debts but 
unwilling to pay his debts, and may be meditating all manner of pref- 
erences or withdrawal, whose property at a particular time might be 
valued at a sum more than the whole of his debts. 

Solvency is a business term well-settledin thelaw. It is a practical 
question. It is the ability to pay your debts not necessarily at the 
given hour or day, but, as business men use the phrase, within a reason- 
able time and in the course of business. There is one illustration which 
shows what it is. Suppose, Mr. President, you lent to some young man 
who is your friend a sum of money to educate him for a profession, to 
hire and furnish an office and buy a law library, and he gives you his 
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note for three or four thousand dollars on demand. You do not expect 
to call for that money until the young man has earned it in the course 
of his business. You may notdo so for several years. Although that 
man has not a dollar in the world, and although he owes a note on de- 
mand by its terms of three or four thousand dollars, he is not insolvent 
within the meaning of the law. There is no debt which in the course 
of business anybody proposes to exact from him, and which he is called 
upon to pay. But you lose your confidence in him; he takes to gam- 
bling, and you come to the conclusion that you will demand that Sebt, 
and put it in suit. That very change of purpose on your part makes 
him insolvent, because he can not pay the debt, it being demanded of 
him in the ordinary way. 

The Senator’s definition of insolvency will fail everywhere. Noin- 
sovent system which took that for the definition would do justice to 
anybody. 5 

Mr. GEORGE. I send to the Clerk’s desk the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, and I ask to have read an extract from the speech of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] on this subject, made on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1882, as the best reply to the argument made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The matter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The bill on page 3 reads: 

“Insolvency under this act shall be deemed to exist only when the debtor’s 
liabilities exceed in amount the value of his property liable to execution and the 
available debts due him.” 

When the bankrupt act of 1867 was passed, upon a reading of it most carefully 
it was my opinion that the word “ insolvency" in that act meant what this bill 
now defines that it shall be if it becomes a law; but upon the first case that was 
made raising that question the courts adjudicated that such was not the case; 
that insolvency meant, wi t regard to the assets of the debtor, without re- 
gard to the balances, as to whether he was worth more than he owed, as we say, 
that if he did not pay his commercial paper or his debts as they fell due in four- 
teen days he was an insolvent within the anin a aas thatact. Ithought then, 
as I have thought since and now think, that that is not proper. I do not think 
the country should have an act of beokruptey, of that character, 

To put the Senate in full possession of the question I will refer to the case I 
alluded to just now, in 13 Wallace, the case of Toof vs. Martin, commencing upon 
page 40. The question presented there was this: 

“ Did the ility of nes & Co.”"— 

Who were the bankrupts, so called— 

“to pay their debts in money as they fell due constitute ‘insolvency,’ within 
the meaning of the bankrupt act, on their part? Now, ‘insolvency’ does not 
mean inab’ x Ag yin money. An insolvent is one who can not pay or who 
does not pay lebts, or whose debts can not be collected out of his means by 
legal process. (2 Burrill’s Law Dictionary, title Insolvent.) 

“By unive; accep! n of the word in this country and in England, if a 

y's available means which he can use in paying his debts exceed those debts 
e has never been deemed insolvent "— 

Referring to the authorities, 

“If even there are debts due which the party is unable to meet; yet if by ar- 
rangements made with his creditors, their promises to aid him, his assets over- 
balancing his debts, his credit good, and his pros in business for the future 
encouraging, he still goes on in his business, he is not insolvent.” 

That was the argument which I pressed before the Supreme Court in the case 
of Toof vs. Martin as an exposition, as an interpretation of the act of 1867. Upon 
that point the Supreme Court, affirming the decision of the court below, ruled 

inst me, and held that “insolvency,” as used in the bankrupt act and ap- 
plied to traders and merchants, is— 

“The inability of a party to pay his debts as they become due in the ordinary 
course of business.” 

Of course we have to pn that such is the legal construction of that act; the 
highest tribunal in the land has settled it. I wish to make specific in this act a 
different conclusion. For example, take the administration of estates in pro- 
bate courts, or by whatever name you may call them in the different States, 
A man's estate is not maaa ed to be insolvent as long as his available assets 
overbalance his debts. nder this decision, in an agricultural country like that 
of my State, and the State of the honorable Senator on my left [Mr. GEORGE), 
and your State, sir (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair], there would not be, I under- 
take to say, in the large cities ten firms who were solvent ; for with our annual 
return of crops, at the maturing of them, with the coming on of the red leaves 
of autumn and the gathering of them with the frosts of the winter, is the only 
time when we have capital upon which to pay our debts. They are not like 
Eastern States, which turn out every day their manufactures and turn out 
everything that can bring money. 

We have our annual time of settlement, which is based in one State upon cot- 
ton, in another upon sugar, in another upon hemp and tobacco, by the annual 
recurrence of these crops. A man might have $20,000 worth of these goods un- 
der that act, and owe $500 only, and have $10,000 worth of debts. The very best 
men in the country could not get money because the crops were notin, and un- 
der that decision they would adjudged insolvent. That I wish to remove 
under the bankrupt bill that is to be made a law, if you pass any atall. Itis a 
serious and an important consideration for the country. As Judge Field, who 
delivers the — of the court, says, yielding tothe force of the argument that 
was pressed, insolvency could not be held to mean the same thing, even under 
the strained construction of that act, in all parts of the country. 


Mr. GEORGE. I rest the defense of my amendment upon the extract 
which has just been read from the speech of the Senator from Arkansas 
on that subject, delivered less than two years ago. 

Mr. GARLAND. This is a very important question in this proceed- 
ing, and is one which has caused me more thought and study than all 
others connected with the bankruptcy bill. The Supreme Court, as I 
stated in the remarks which the Senator from Mississippi has had read 
at the Clerk’s desk, gave the former law of 1867 what I consider a harsh 
and rigid interpretation of the word “‘insolyency,’’ and the court in 
delivering that opinion even itself intimated that probably there would 
not be a uniformity of interpretation all over the country. Other au- 
thorities followed that, but some of them in a qualified manner. I 
will read from a collection of them, not detaining the Senate long, in 
which it is stated: i 

Insolvency, in the sense in which the word is used in the bankrupt law, means 
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an inability to pay debts in the ordinary course of business. The amountof the 
debtor’s propeety as com: with his debts is of no consequence if the al- 
leged bankrupt is unable to pay the demands against him as they mature, in 


Referring to some six or seven cases besides the one I alluded to in 
the remarks which have just been read, the author proceeds: 

The definition of insolvency usually given in commercial circles should not 
be applied in country places or to others than traders. (In re Miller, 3 B. R., 
225; on ll vs. Wager, 5 id., 182.)—Bluemenstiel’s Law and Practice in Bankruptcy, 
page 93. 

When the bill was reported by the honorable Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
INGALLS], which I favored over two years ago, called the bankruptcy 
bill, by p ings in the nature of a creditor’s bill, the committee re- 
east favorably the suggestion that is now made by the Senator from 

ississippi. That form of proceeding or that character of bill was voted 
down by the committee at this session, and the one that we have before 
us in the main substituted in its place. When we came in the dis- 
cussion to this matter of insolvency the same question was brought up 
before the committee that is now proposed by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi; and as a compromise, upon the idea of taking the harsh and un- 
bending theory of insolvency, as interpreted by the court in the case of 
Toof vs. Martin, and others, subsequent to that time as applying to 
centers otherwise than commercial, the committee agreed upon the 
proviso on page 22, in section 33, beginning at line 49: 

That if the debtor shall make oath that his property liable to be applied under 
this act to the payment of his debts provable under the same exceeds in value 
the amount of such debts, and he expects and intends to resume payment, and 
therefore to pay his said debts in full, the court on being satisfied of the truth 
of said allegations may, if justice require, postpone h ng on said petition for 
a period not exceeding ninety days, and may meantime make such order as it 
shall deem necessary and e jent to enable the debtor to apply his property 
to the satisfaction of his debts, and if within said period the debtor shall have 
resumed payment, may cause proceedings to be staid. 

The committee agreed upon this proviso as a compromise between 
the two'ideas, the one defining insolvency as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi now seeks to define it, and the other leaving it upon the harsh 
construction, as I have always believed, given by the courts under the 
act of 1867. Ifitis left to the simple word ‘‘insolvency’’ for the court 
to interpret and bend about in agricultural sections and commercial 
centers and vice versa, there would be necessarily a lack of uniformity in 
the construction of this law in the different sections of the country. So 
we considered that it was best to let the party come in and upon his 
oath to the court and such other testimony and facts surrounding the 
whole case as the court might have before it, make an order suspending 
the operation of the law for any time not exceeding ninety days to allow 
this person to see whether by proper disposition of his assets he could 
meet his debts. 

I think, after all the consideration I could give it, this is a better dis- 
position of the matter than the amendment now offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi, which I did favor under the bill heretofore reported 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

If it be deemed necessary the time might be extended, and instead of 
ninety days put it four months, or five months, or six months if you 
please, and I believe that under the general framework of this bill and 
the theory accompanying it, this is a better disposition than to make 
any definition of insolvency as applied to different sections of the country. 
This proviso applies to all alike, commercial centers, so to speak, the 
agricultural sections, and so on; and after very careful, and I may say 
painful, investigation of this subject—because this particular point af- 
fects my constituency more than any other embodied in the bill—I think 
this is a better solution of the matter than to attempt to give a defini- 
tion in the act to insolvency. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, with due deference to the Senator 
from Arkansas, I do not think that the Ale on which he relies has 
the effect he expects it to have. In the first place the proviso is subject 
to very serious objection, for it leaves it to the discretion of the court 
to make its will the law of the land instead of the written law itself. 
Where the discretion of a judge commences there also commences 
tyranny. It is left entirely tohim. If he has a friend, if he hasa 
favorite whom he desires to advance or favor, he may make the order. 
If the party before him stands in no such relations to him he is under 
no obligation to make the order. The language of the proviso is: 

The court, on being satisfied of the truth of said allegations, may, if justice 
require, postpone hearing on said petition fora period not exceeding ninety days. 

I do not want it left to the discretion of any judge to say whether 
this citizen, this debtor, shall have the privilege of going on with his 
business and have that privilege granted to him, and that citizen shall 
not have it. If we pass the law we ought to make it for all alike, 
whether they happen to be the friends of the court or not. Weare not 
here to turn over the fortunes of our constituents to the mere discretion 
ofa judge. Let him be bound by the law, let him administer the law; 
do not give him any discretion about it. I can see that very great 
wrong may be perpetrated under it. In some instances, as I have in- 
timated, this privilege may be granted to the friends and favorites of 
the judge, those whom he knows, and who may be unworthy, and in 
other’instances it may be refused to those who most deserve it. I am 
unwilling to leave the fortunes of our people to any such discretion of 
any man or any court, and I may add here what I said the other day, 


that there is no tribunal, there is no agency which is so ill qualified to 
administer a bankrupt’s estate or to attend to business as a court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when the name of Mr. DAWES was called). The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwEs] is absent, and I am paired with him. 
If present, he would vote ‘‘nay,’’ and I should vote “‘ yea.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
11, nay 34; as follows: 


YEAS—11, 
Brown, George, Slater, Voorhees, 
Call, Hampton, Vance, Walker, 
Coke, Pugh, Van Wyck, 
NAYS—3S4. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Ingalls, Pike, 
Allison, Frye, n, Platt, 
Bayard, Garland, onas, lumb, 
Blair, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, Hale, gan, in, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Manderson. Sawyer, 
Conger, Hawley Miller of Cal., Sewell 
Cullom, ill, Morrill, 
Dolph, Hoar, er, 
ABSENT—31. 
Anthony, Fair, Lapham, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, McMillan, nsom, 
Butler, Gibson, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Groome, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., arris, Maxey, est, 
i, Jones of Florida, Miller of N. Y., Williams, 
Colquitt, Kenna, Mitchell, Wilson. 
wes, ar, Morgan, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
close of section 33: 

And under this act no security given or payment made shall be deemed an un- 
lawful preference if it be for no ter part of the debtor's estate than would be 
the share of the creditor receiving such payment or security, if the said estate 
were then divided equally among all the creditors. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought that was rejected by the Senate the other day 
by a very large vote, in substance; but I do not wish to discuss it fur- 
ther than to say that if the creditor does what is mentioned in the amend- 
ment, not intending to prefer, the bill does not affect him now; but if 
a man is only able to pay 90 cents on the dollar, and pays that and no 
more to one creditor, intending to cheat all the rest, he would be al- 
lowed to do it by this amendment. The intent to prefer, not the ques- 
tion how much the creditor gets, is the point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COOKRELL (when his name was called). The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] has been called out of the Senate Chamber for a few 
moments and I have paired with him. If he were present, I would 
vote ‘‘yea’’ and he would vote ‘‘nay’’ on this amendment. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I desire to repeat the announcement of my pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. - 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 36; as follows: 


YEAS—9, 
Call, Hampton, Vance, oorhees, 
Coke, Slater, Van Wyck, Williams, 
George, 
NAYS—36. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hill, Morrill, 
Allison, Edmunds, Hoar Palmer, 
Bayard, Frye, Ingalls, Pike, 
Blair, Garland, Jackson, Platt, 
Bowen, Gibson. Jonas, Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Pugh, 
Colquitt, Groome, Logan, wyer, 
Conger, Ha n. Manderson, Sewell, 
Cullom, Hawley Miller of Cal., Sherman. 
ABSENT—31. 
Anthony, Fair, McMillan, som, 
Beck, Farley, McPherson, Riddleberger, 
Brown, Hale, Mahone, Sabin, 
Butler, Harris, Maxey, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Jones of Florida, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Kenna, Mitchell, Walker, 
Cockrell, Lamar, Morgan, Wilson. 
wes, Lapham, Pendleton, 


So the amendment was rejected. - 

Mr. GEORGE. I offer the following amendment in section 35, line 
6, after the word ‘‘ thereafter, ’’ to insert: 

But no such ordershall be made until the petitioners shall have given bond, in 
a sufficient penalty, with good sureties to be approved by the judge, conditioned 
to pay and satisfy all such s which the defendant may suffer by reason 
of such order and proceedings, if the same be not sustained, and also to pay and 
satisfy all costs that may be recovered the petitioners. And reasonable 
counsel fees shall be included in such damages; and, if it appes that such pro- 
ceedings were commenced without probable cause, or maliciously, or in conse- 
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quence of the failure or refusal of the debtor to give the petitioners, or any — 


or more of them, a preference, then exemplary may be recovered. 

in all cases where the damages , together with the cost, exceed the pen- 
alty of the bond judgment shall be entered on the bond to the amount of the 
penalty, and also against the petitioners for the excess, 

Mr. HOAR. That was voted down the other day in substance, and- 
the bill provides amply for the creditors. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was only voted down by one vote, 19 to 20, and 
there are some additional provisions put in which I thought would com- 
mend the proposition to the Senate, especially that part of it which 
subjects the party to exemplary damages in case he brings suit mali- 
ciously or without probable cause, or because he has been refused in a 
demand made fora preference. 

Mr. HOAR. It changes the law as to the measure of damages and 

uts upon a person prosecuting one legal remedy that is not put upon 
him in any other. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can not hear the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Will he speak louder? 

Mr. HOAR. I have got through, sir. What I said was that this 
changed the law as to the measure of damages into a law which does 
not exist in many of the States in any case whatever. There is no 
such thing as vindictive damages in our State and in many others. It 
puts a burden on a person prosecuting one legal remedy which is not 
put upon him in any other. I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, six Senators only rising to sec- 
ond the call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call for a division. 

The question being put, the ayes were 7. 

Mr. GEORGE. I give it up; I do not insist on the other side being 
counted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is disagreed to. 

Mr. FARLEY. I offer an amendment to the bill. Section 107, I 
understand, has been stricken out in committee, and I wish this to 
come in at the end of the bill in the place of section 107 that has been 
stricken out: 


Sxc.—. Proceedings commenced before the passage of this act under any State 
insolvent laws shall not be impaired or affected hereby. 
I think the 


Mr. HOAR. I hope that amendment will be adopted. 
bill secures that now sufficiently, but the Senator from California hav- 
ing some doubt about it, it should be made pertectly clear. 

e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. In section 19, I move to amend by striking out 
on line 13, after the word ‘‘year,’’ to the close of that section. Not 
having followed the discussion closely —— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported 
for the information of the Senate, after which the Senator will be rec- 

ized. 
EThe CHIEF CLERK. The proposed amendment is in section 19, line 
13, after the word “‘ year,” to strike out the following words: 

And, in addition thereto, a reasonable allowance for their necéssary office- 
rent, clerk-hire, and office and traveling expenses, or some part thereof, when 
such court is of opinion that such allowance is necessary to afford to such com- 
missioner a reasonable compensation for his services and expenses, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I think the Senator from Massachusetts will see 
the importance of the amendment. I have not followed quite closely 
the discussion of this bill, and therefore I am at a loss to know whether 
there has been any suitable explanation by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts or the friends of the bill as to the difference between this bill and 
the bankrupt law which was repealed only a few years ago. That 
bankrupt law became so obnoxious, it was so vile in the estimation of 
the American people, thatall classes rose up and demanded that it should 
be repealed, and Congress yielded to the universal demand of the Amer- 
ican people that that law should be repealed. Now comes another bank- 
rupt law, and the people will naturally ask wherein this bankrupt law 
is preferable or wherein it is not obnoxious to the same criticisms which 

ed for the repeal of the former. The machinery certainly is nearly 
ascumbersome. The army of office-holders created is equally as numer- 
ous. I fail to discover but one difference, and that is that the fees and 
salaries which are provided for by this bill are to be taken directly 
from the Treasury of the United States, and therefore, probably, it is 
supposed that the people will not so readily feel and comprehend the 
features of the bill when the money is taken directly from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

It is a notorious fact, I apprehend, that in nearly all the estates that 
were administered under the bankrupt law which was repealed very 
little found its way into the pockets of the creditors. It would evi- 
dently be so under this law, except for the fact I have stated, that the 
salaries and traveling expenses and clerk-hire and office-rent are to be 
taken directly from the Treasury of the United States. 

I see further that it is provided in this bill that the commissioners 
who may be appointed, one for each Congressional district—and, un- 
doubtedly, will if the bill passes—shall be lawyers. Then it is pro- 
vided that their salary shall be $2,000 per year. Then there may bea 
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further allowance not exceeding $10 for each case instituted before them 
during the year, and then comes a remarkable proposition: 
In addition thereto, a reasonable allowance for their necessary office-rent, clerk- 


hire, and office and traveling expenses, or some part thereof, when such court is 
of opinion— 


What? 
that such allowance is necessary to afford to such commissioner a reasonable 
compensation for his services and expenses. 

I supposed this bill had provided a reasonable compensation for his 
services when it fixed his salary at $2,000 a year, butit authorizes the 
court in its liberality to over three hundred commissioners to make al- 
lowance for the purpose of making a reasonable compensation for each 
commissioner’s services and expenses. I submit to the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the friends of the bill that that is a dangerous 
power. It authorizes the court in each case to fix the salary of the 
commissioner and his allowance for clerk-hire and office-rent. It re- 
quires that a man shall be a lawyer to be a commissioner, and then the 
bill allows office-rent. If he is a lawyer it is to he supposed he has an 
office of his own. Every lawyer is supposed to have an office, which he 
provides himself; but this bill says that his office-rent and his clerk- 
hire may be paid at the diseretion of the court out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

It will undoubtedly be the case that the expenses of executing this 
law by this liberal provision for the compensation of the officers and 
the authority to the court to increase it will besuch that the machinery 
of this law if not as cumbersome is equally as expensive as the one 
which was repealed at the unanimous demand of the American people, 

Mr. HOAR. IfI can have the attention of the Senate for a moment, 
I will reply to the Senator from Nebraska and I think he will himself 
be satisfied. The object of the framers of this bill was to press down 
the cost of these proceedings to the lowest possible limit. I showed in 
some remarks which I made last year that the saving in the State of 
Massachusetts alone, by tables which I will not undertake to repeat 
now, would be at least $50,000 annually, and probably very much 
more. The only attack which has beén made on this bill or any part 
of it from any quarter has been that we got the expenses so low that 
we could not get decent and competent lawyers to fill the office. That 
is the only criticism which I have heard. A gentleman standing high 
in connection with the New York Board of Trade, and one of the ablest 
and clearest-headed men who have discussed this question, published 
an attack on the bill for providing cheap law which would be dear law 
in the end, but we believe we can accomplish it and that suitable per- 
sons can be obtained. 

In a full discussion of this general question last week, in the absence 
of my friend from Nebraska, the Senate overruled the committee in one 

t, and authorized an increase of the number of commissioners on 
the ground stated by the Senator from Kansas and some other Sen- 
ators, but especially by the Senator from Kansas, that in the large 
States it would be impossible for one person to perform the duties we 
put upon him in so large an area of territory, The bill provides that 
these commissioners shall go into the neighborhood. That is one of 
the great distinctions between this bill and the old system. The old 
system took the case to the court, often hundreds and hundreds of miles. 
This system takes the courtto the case. The commissioners havea sal- 
ary of $2,000 a year only, and then in some particular cases an allow- 
ance of $10 a case, but not exceeding $3,000 in all, which will apply to 
populous cities; but the commissioners are required to go and hold 
court having reference as near as may be to the places where the pro- 
bate courts are held, and the State of my friend from Nebraska will have 
especial interest in that being done, because it is a State e in terri- 
tory and some parts of it sparsely settled. It is reasonable if the com- 
missioner is to ge one hundred or two hundred miles for the convenience 
of the neighborhood where there are insolvent estates, and has to hire a 
hall where the witnesses at the hearing can be accommodated, he should 
havesome allowance for it. Not a dollar of it goes into his pocket. It 
is only such portion of the actual expenses as is required in the opinion of 
the court to enable him to have enough left of his salary to make him a 
decent compensation, but he can-not exceed hissalary. Ordinarily he 
does not get his office-rent back, but if he has to travel and hire rooms, 
if the court finds that at the end of the year, after paying all expenses 
for places to hold courts and traveling expenses and clerks, he has not 
got enough left of his salary, it may make him a partial allowance. 
None of these allowances go into his pocket. He is only reimbursed 
what he has had to pay. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. But the bill does not say that his compensation 
shall not exceed $2,000. . 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; the limit of the salary is fixed. Then what the 
man has actually paid out for this service, for the room, may be allowed 
him in addition, provided that is necessary in the opinion of the court 
to secure that he gets a reasonable salary. He can not get of course 
more than the law allows. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. But the bill does not say so. 

Mr. HOAR. It does as plainly as words can make it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, In the first place it says that he shall have 
$2,000 a year. Then it provides for $10 a case, and ‘‘in addition 
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thereto a reasonable allowance for their necessary office-rent, clerk- 
hire, and office and traveling expenses.” I find ‘‘ office’’ in twice; first 
for ‘‘office-rent,’? where permanently located, and next for “ office 
and traveling expenses’’ in the case to which the Senator refers where 
they are off on duty, ‘‘or some part thereof, when such court is of 
opinion that such allowance is necessary to afford to such commissioner 
& reasonable compensation for his services and expenses.’ There is 
nothing in that which limits a commissioner to $2,000. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly the man gets his salary and no more. That 
is all he is entitled to. Then the court says there shall be paid back 
to him what he has paid out necessarily in the execution of this service, 
provided in the opinion of the court paying back to him what he has 
paid in traveling and office expenses, and so on, is necessary to insure 
that he has a reasonable compensation; otherwise he has to pay it out 
of his own pocket and does not get it back; but the man can in no 
event make more out of this office for his own services than the amount 
which the bill fixes. Ido not see how human language can make it 
any clearer. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The difficulty is that the language does not say 
that. The commissioner receives $2,000 a year salary whether he does 
much or little. That is so, is it not? 

Mr. HOAR. That is so. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The commissioner receives $2,000 a year, no 
matter whether he has one case or ten or a hundred. 

Mr. HOAR. The court has got to fix the number of commissioners 
in each State in reference to the business. It isnotobliged to have one 
for every Representative district. Therefore the presumption is, the 
certainty is, if we can trust anybody, that we shall not have any more 
commissioners than are necessary for the business. Therefore there 
will be but few. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That depends on how many relatives the judge 
has. 

Mr. HOAR. The judge is prohibited from appointing relatives by 
a statute we have 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts does not the 
bill provide that in addition to $2,000 a year the commissioner shall 
have $10 a case? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly; that is in the same proviso that was dis- 
cussed the other day. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The language is plain that the commissioners 
shall each receive a salary of $2,000 a year, and that a commissioner 
will have whether he has a single case or not. 


Provided further, That the court, both of said justices concurring, 3 Gear 
them may in any case decree a further allowance not exceeding $1 ioe cack 
case instituted before them during the year— 


That is plain and thatis understood. Twothousand dollars he hasin 
salary, and then $10 for each case if the courtallowsit. Then further— 
and in addition thereto— 

To what? To the compensation before provided— 
in addition thereto, a reasonable allowance for their necessary office-rent, clerk- 
hire, and office and traveling expenses, 

The word ‘‘office’”’ is used twice, so as to have it fully understood 
that it will be one of his duties to have his office expenses paid from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. If this is a mere question about words, I do not see 
how the English langnage can make this thing plainer than the bill 
makes it. The Senator does not understand it so. Suppose he putsin 
before the words ‘‘reasonable allowance” the words ‘‘ for reimburse- 
ves of sums by them actually paid out for their necessary office rent,” 


Mr. VAN WYCK. It is more than a question of phraseology. 

And in addition thereto— 

That is, to the $2,000 a year and to the $10 per case which the com- 
missioner has absolutely— 

And in addition thereto, a reasonable allowance for their necessary office-rent, 
clerk-hire, and office and traveling expenses, or some part thereof, when such 
court is of opinion— 

Here is a salary to be fixed by the opinion of a court; you havejudges 
in every State to determine this matter; it is left to their discretion— 
when such court is of opinion that such allowance is— 

Not necessary to reimburse them; that is not the language; but— 
is necessary to afford to such commissioner a reasonable compensation for his 
services, 

You give the court the power to increase the salary and compensation 
of the commissioners, over three hundred of them in the United States; 
and courts are very liberal, as much as Congress is, when the money is 
to come from the Treasury of the United States and possibly go into 
the pocket of some friend. Nobody will question the liberality of a 
court under that clause. 

Now, I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that is not a mere 
question of phraseology. You allow the court to do this if it seemsin 
its opinion ‘* necessary to afford to such commissioner a reasonable com- 
pensation for his services.” That language does not carry out the idea 


which the Senator says was intended to be carried out by the bill, be- 
cause it clothed the court with power not to reimburse. If you desire 
to reimburse him for expenses, say 80. 


Mr. HOAR. Put that in; I have no objection. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam suggesting to my friend; he is more familiar 
with this bill than I am. Inmy judgmentitis bad enough as itis, but 
itis a little worse when it uses language which will defeat the object 
the promoters of the bill say they have in view. 

Mr. HOAR. I will move to amend that sentence, as Ido not wish to 
be tenacious of my own . I think it is as clear and compact 
as it can be, but I will move to insert, after the word ‘‘ allowance,” the 
words ‘‘to reimburse them for sums actually paid out.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moyes to amend the paragraph proposed to be stricken out by inserting, 
after the word ‘‘allowance,’’ the words ‘‘to reimburse them for sums 
actually paid out.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Let me ask the Senator if he will not also con- 
sent tostrike out the word ‘‘office-rent ” in the fifth line? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not think that would be just. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. But these are required to be lawyers who are 
supposed to have an office. It would not be much of a lawyer in Mas- 
sachusetts who did not have an office. You haye in the bill “ office- 
rent” and then ‘‘ office and traveling expenses.” Why use the word 
‘‘office’’ twice if you do not intend that the lawyer shall be paid his 
office-rent for his law office out of the Treasury of the United States ? 

Mr. HOAR. Thereare cases in my own State, and undoubtedly will 
be very soon, if there are not now, in nearly all the States in the Union; 
and I think I was told of a large manufacturing establishment in the 
State of Mississippi the other day that employed a thousand hands ina 
very small town indeed, a town where there are only 1,500 inhabitants. 
I suppose the hands come in from outside the town limits. This bill 
requires these men to go to the place where the insolvency occurs, as 
probate courts do to the place where there is a death, toevery neighbor- 
hood every ten or fifteen miles square, and they have got sometimes to 
hire an office which will enable three or five hundred people to attend 
court and prove their claims. They have got to do that three or four 
times over, and they have got to travel, insome Congressional districts, 
100 or 150 miles atatime, when bankruptcy is existing. It may have to 
be done many times a year. It is not just that these men should have 
to hire a hall as large as a church, as they would have to do sometimes, 
out of their own pockets. : 

Let me repeat that this bill does not give the man himself anything 
in addition to the salary. It says that when he has to hire an office or 
to pay for fuel or light or the services of an attendant, or whatever is 
included under ‘office expenses,” the judge will look into it, and if he 
sees that the salary is enough to give the man reasonable pay, and he 
can pay all these things out of his own pocket, he requires him to do it. 
If he finds the salary is not enough to enable him to do that and pay 
for all these things out of his own pocket, but he can pay half, then 
the judge makes a reasonable allowance of some part of what is paid 
out. 

I do not profess to be any better judge of what is just and reasonable, 
or of expressing in language what is just and reasonable, than my hon- 
orable friend from Nebraska; but it seems to me, whatever else in this 
bill might be doubtful, we have made that thing clear; whatever else 
in this bill might be of doubtful policy, that thing is just. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. There is no doubt the bill makes that clear, but 
undoubtedly it makes it clear against the opinion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The repetition of the word ‘‘“office” twice means some- 
thing, I think, and when a court passes upon that it will say it means 
something. In the first place, the section provides “‘ for their necessary 
office-rent, clerk-hire, and office and traveling expenses.’’ In the case 
to which the Senator refers, I can see the force of such an allowance, but 
that is covered by the term “‘ office and traveling expenses.” Why use 
the word ‘office’? twice in this connection if itis not intended to cover 
their permanent office-rent when at home, and the office they are com- 
pelled to hire when engaged in the discharge of the duty ? 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose a man at home has to hire a permanent office 
all the year round? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. “Office expenses” would cover that. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘‘Office expenses” include light, gas, &c. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If this discretion is allowed the Senator will find 
that the courts will exercise the utmost liberality in allowing for the 
commissioner’s office-rent at home and his office-rent abroad. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As I have made up my mind to vote for this bill, 
I should like to see one danger removed from it, the danger which made 
the former law unpopular and odious in the last degree, so that in its 
latter days a case scarcely occurred where any creditor ever got a divi- 
dend, great or small. That was the case in ourcountry in my own per- 
sonal experience. I know the bankruptcy law became odious because 
it was so much abused in its latter days in the Western States, and that 
is the reason there was so much feeling expressed here. There was 
searcely a case in bankruptcy which paid adollar to the creditors. That 
was so in our region. 

One reason why the bankruptcy provisions attached to the national 
banking system have been so beneficial is that the whole system of wind- 
ing up national banks has been transferred from the local courts to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the result has been that there never has 
been any question, with one or two exceptions, of which I supposea bank 
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in Boston was one, where there was any controversy about settling up the 
affairs of a bank, but generally all the assets have been fairly applied 
without much reduction on account of expenses. 

In this very section to which the Senator from Nebraska calls atten- 
tion it seems to me a faulty principle is maintained, and if that could 
be corrected by the Senator from Massachusetts who has the bill in 
charge, and who no doubt is impatient at the long delay about it, I be- 
lieve it would strengthen this bill in popular opinion, strengthen it in 
the Senate, and in practice it would make it more efficient and less 
destructive of the unfortunate creditor who has to pay, after all, outof 

the assets of the debtor the expenses of this proceeding in bankruptcy. 
` Mr. HOAR. My friend will pardon me; the debtor pays $60 into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know what effect that may have upon 
him, but the creditor has in the end to pay for it. Ifthe Government 
of the United States is to pay these expenses out of funds made up in 
this way, then more than ever I say there ought to be put into this 
bill, there ought to be ingrafted jn it, a provision to bring the ex- 
penses of bankruptcy under the surveillance and control of execu- 
tive officers of the Government. I would not trust a court im fixing 
the compensation of a lawyer, nor would I allow a court to fix the 
compensation and expenses, the office-rent and fees of a man appointed 
by the judge, perhaps his brother or his intimate friend, always a per- 
son connected with him by some social or friendly or political tie. 

What I would think better—I do not suppose my friend would agree 
to it—would be to strike ont ‘‘circuit judge’’ in line 8, and require 
these ex to be examined in detail and approved by the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury. That is the same surveillance to which 
all the other expenditures of the Government are subjected. Eventhe 
expenses of the courts are subjected to the surveillance of the account- 
ing officers of the Government; but this bill makes the approval of the 
cireuit judge, the examination by the circuit judge of the details ren- 
dered to the circuit judge, final and conclusive; and all the Treasury 
can do is to pay the money out of this fund. It seems to me that 
there can be no reasonable objection to taking out ‘‘circuit judge” and 
letting these accounts come here to be examined by general rules and 
regulations fair to all alike. Why should it not be done? Again: 


‘That the court, both of said justices concurring, appointing them may in any 
case decree a further allowance, not exceeding gio kr each case instituted be- 
fore them during the year, and, in addition thereto, a reaso) le allowance for 
their necessary office-rent, clerk-hire, and office and traveling expenses, or 
some part thereof, when such court is of opinion that such allowance is neces- 
sary. 

If I had my way in drawing that section I would say that the First 
Comptroller under general rules prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may in any case decree a further allowance not exceeding $10, &c., 
transferring these whole allowances which are on paper, the nature of 
which may be supported by affidavit, to be passed upon by the proper 
officers of the Treasury Department. It may be said that I desire in 
this way to add to the business of that great Department. On the 
contrary, from the nature of things that Department is the natural cus- 
todian and guardian over the Treasury, and as this now has become a 
matter of national expenditure, to be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, so stated in the beginning of this section, it ought to be 


brought under the surveillance of the proper officers of the Government. f 


All these items of account should not be left to a friendly judge; they 
ought not to be left to local influences; they ought not to be left to be 
influenced by the social and political relations between these commis- 
sioners and the supervisor and the judge or court that appoints them. 
They ought to be transferred to an independent tribunal subject to the 
control of Congress. If it turns out that the Treasury officers do not 
make fair allowances, Congress is always ready to make corrections. 

I do not want to embarrass my friend from Massachusetts; but I do 
believe that these are good amendments that ought be ingrafted on this 
bill. Ishall vote for them any way, because I wish to try the experi- 
ment of another bankrupt law, and I hope it will have a better issue 
than the last bankrupt law had. I believe that this single provision 
alone would save it from much of the danger of the old bankrupt law. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend from Ohio, for whose judgment I 
have, as he knows, the profoundest respect, certainly has not in the mul- 
titude of his avocations had ‘full opportunity to fully understand the 
scheme of the billin this particular. If he will allow me to explain it 
to him, I think he will agree with me. 

We provided in the bill which was substituted for another reported 
last winter to pay $4,000 a year salary to the commissioners and $6,000 
a year to the inspectors, and then the bankrupt’s estates were each to 
pay in one fee of $50 and one of $10 and 1 per cent. of the assets into 
the T: ry; and we demonstrated very clearly that even with these 
large ies there would be a large profit to the Treasury of the United 
States in the whole administration of the bankrupts’ estates, and in 
the next place that there would be a large saving, as compared with 
the old fee system, to the creditors among whom the insolvent estates 
are to be divided. If that be true, this year we have made it still 
stronger by cutting down the commissioners’ salaries to $2,000 a year 
and the inspectors’ or supervisors’ to $3,000; so that with half the ex- 
pense the profit is to be still larger. We were at once attacked by 


the very able man in New York to whom I alluded just now; we re- 
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ceived letters from all over the country saying, ‘‘ You can not get the 
legal service, you can not get men of weight and legal learning, be- 
cause the cases that come up in the administration of bankruptcy, 
especially between individual and partnership creditors, are among the 
profoundest and most subtle questions which arise in law; you can not 
get the legal capacity, or learning, or fidelity, or weight of character 
which is necessary to make this administration a success at that price.” 

The Senate the other day went beyond the committee’s recommenda- 
tion in one respect by giving opportunity for a larger number of com- 
missioners. Instead of having only a number equal to one-half the 
number of Representatives in Congress, the Senate said the judges might 
go beyond that. We said in addition to that that instead of raising 
the salary if the judge found the commissioner’s time was so taken up 
in the multitude of cases that $2,000 a year would not pay him for the 
service, he might add not exceeding $10 a case, which would not ordi- 
narily amount to an additional $1,000 a year, because a man is hardly 
supposed to be able to manage a hundred casesina year. The judge 
may do that, and then he may allow, if a man was required to travel 
great distances, what he actually pays out of his own pocket for hiring 
a room to hold court in, &c., besides. 

That allowance must be concurred in by two judges, the judge of the 
United States circuit court and the judge of the district court. We have 
passed a bill at this session declaring that a judge shall not appoint any 
relative to any office under his power. Those making this allowance 
must have spread before them the whole records of the bankruptcy 
court. The making of a copy to be sent to the Treasury would cost as 
much as the Treasury would save by any ible superior economy in 
that office. How impossible it is for the First Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury to determine whether the commissioner in a particular district in 
Oregon or Massachusetts or Maryland, even close to the Treasury, has 
so much labor, so much to do, so many meetings, and so many impor- 
tant questions that he can say whether the amount of his salary ought 
to be diminished by the amount charged for office-rent. 

This is not—and thatis an answer to whatthe Senator from Nebraska 
said—a question of increasing a man’s salary from the Treasury. It is 
a question whether he shall be compelled to diminish it by paying the 
expenses of his court-house from his own pocket. The bill says thatif 
the judge is of opinion that the commissioner’s salary does not more 
than pay him enough, then instead of requiring him to diminish it by 
paying for warming and lighting and hiring a room, that shall be al- 
lowed from the $ 

As I said, it is utterly impossible for any official in the Treasury 
Department to deal with that question. He may not be a lawyer; and 
if he is he may not be a bankruptcy lawyer; and if he is a bankruptcy 
lawyer he can not possibly know what this officer does; whereas the 
judges have each case before them; every step in the case is subject to 
revision by the judges; they are familiar with the business of the dis- 
trict and with the exigencies of the particular case. 

I think my intelligent friend from Ohio will see that his criticism is 
one which undoubtedly is the result of a very large experience, and 
undoubtedly will be found correct as applicable to almost all Govern- 
ment expenditures, but is totally inapplicable to the system which this 
bill creates. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts no doubt thinks 
he has fairly answered my objection; but I do not think so. He says 
that the First Comptroller cau not do this, and that as a matter of course 
the First Comptroller can not pass upon all the various items embraced 
in these various accounts in the different bankruptcy courts in the 
United States. But the First Comptroller is at the head of a bureau 
containing two or three hundred trained and experienced men, whose 
whole business and study in life, whose whole occupation is to exam- 
ine accounts. They have the material; they have the number of cases, 
&c. They must go by some certain rules. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask my honorable friend if he proposes to have 
the records of all the courts of bankruptcy in this country sent to the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; and I do not suppose that the judges in 
passing on these items of account rendered from time to time by the 
commissioners and supervisors will have the records before them. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly they will be required to have the records be- 
fore them. They are the official records in the cases. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On the contrary, a judge in Ohio will fix one rule 
by which he will govern himself in making this allowance; in the State 
of New York it will be another rule; in the State of Mississippi it will 
be another rule, and soon. You will have as many laws of fees and 
allowances in these cases as there are States and courts in the Union. 
You will have no general system. You will have the compensation 
fixed practically at the discretion of your judges. When you fix the 
salary at $3,000 for supervisors and $2,000 for commissioners you do not 
fix the total expenses. In all human probability the other expenses 
allowed to these officers will be equal to the amount of salary, and that 
is regulated not by any general rule, not by any rule prescribed or under 
the control of a single executive officer, but by the decision of one hun- 
dred separate courts in the United States. 

Remember, the courts of the United States are not organized to pass 
upon accounts. You would not send an account to a lawyer to ex- 
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amine items and add up and say that it was correctly stated; you would 


send it to a man engaged in business. Of all the people in the world 
I have come across the most improvident men in the management of 
accounts merely, in the statement of accounts, are lawyers. Lawyers 
deal with other classes of subjects; they do not deal with accounts; 
and especially to select a lawyer or a judge who is himself interested 
to some extent in the conduct and character and qualifications of the 
commissioners and supervisors, is to select an interested party, a man 
who has already prejudged in favor of the man who renders the ac- 
count. 

Remember that the old system is changed. This money does not 
come out of the bankrupt estates now; it comes out of the Treasury of 
the United States, and these are orders upon the Treasury. When the 
judge underwrites this account it is an order on the Treasury, and 
whether it be excessive or not according to the opinion of the Treasury 
officers here it must be paid, because the law makes the decision of the 
judge final. Noman can feel hurt when his accounts are passed upon by 
the same officer under general rules prescribed by a Department abso- 
Tutely independent in all this business. No man can feel hurt when 
he is not allowed an unreasonable office-rent. How is this done in the 
Post-Office Department? We have 100,000 postmasters; perhaps I over- 
state the number of postmasters. How many are there in the country 
now? 

Mr. INGALLS. More than 100,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I state it in round numbers. All their accounts 
pass under the control and government of certain rules. They all have 
to be examined by the Postmaster-General in the first instance and 
afterward by the Sixth Auditor, who passes upon their accounts finally. 
How is it done there? They areinfinitely greater in number than the 
accounts of the bankrupts’ estates would be. We can not expect a 
hundred thousand bankrupts to be in process of liquidation at any time. 
That would be fearful if it should beso. Probably there would not 
be one-tenth of that. 

Mr. HOAR. May I trespass on the indulgence of my friend from 
Ohio? A member of the Senate, now in the chair [Mr. EDMUNDS), 
has drawn a sentence which seems to me probably will meet the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio, and to which I shall not object. I think 
on the whole it would be as clear as my own language, perhaps clearer 
than my own; and if he will allow this to be read for his information 
perhaps it will meet his view. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ishall be very glad. All I want is to have these 
accounts brought under the same surveillance as all other accounts 
against the Government of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Let that be read for the information of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will read the suggestion, 
being more familiar with the handwriting. The proposition is to strike 
out all after the word ‘‘year,’’ in line 13, and insert: 

But not exceeding in the aggregate the sum of $3,000, and the commissioners 
may be allowed a reasonable sum for their actual and necessary disbursements 
for ampin office-rent elsewhere than at the place of their general office, for 
clerk- , traveling and incidental expenses. All such allowances shall be 

upon by the court and reviewed and settled in the Treasury Department 
the same manner now provided by law in the case of the accounts of district 
attorneys and m: 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ithink ifthe Chair would add ‘‘under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Treasury Department,” that would do. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think there should be a general regulation fix- 
ing the different allowances, just as in the case of postmasters. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have the statute here to which the proposition re- 
fers, which I think regulates the matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Please read it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The following is the provision contained in section 
846 of the Revised Statutes: 

Src. 846. The accounts of district attorneys,clerks,marshals, and commissioners 
of circuit courts shall be examined and certified by the district judge of the dis- 
trict for which they are appointed before they are presented to the accounting 
officers of the rtment for settlement. They shall then be subject 
to revision upon their merits by said accounting officers, as in case of other pub- 
lic accounts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all I desire. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that provision covers it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatisthe manner now provided by 
law, with a law of later date of still more stringent character. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that express power ought always 
to be given to the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations fixing the general amount of these allowances, fixing the amount 
of office-rent, the maximum if you please. In other words, to do just 
exactly what the Postmaster-General does in his regulations fixing the 
extra expenses allowed to the different postmasters under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Treasury Department. I am not sure 


but that is already covered by existing laws, but it would be better to 
insert it perhaps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the - 
graph miral to be stricken out by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN 

YCK]. 
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Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the machinery of this bill, however 
economically it may be administered, will be very expensive. Ofcourse 
it is not possible to make an accurate computation as to what annual 
expenditure will be required, but I assume that not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty commissioners will be appointed. Itis not usual to have 
any places that can be filled for a long time empty when the demands 
are as active and as vigilant as they usually are. Of course there are 
some limitations imposed upon the aggregate that may be appointed; 
that is to say, States having a less number of Representatives than six 
are only entitled to commissioners to the amount of two-thirdsof their 
representation in Congress; but it is fair to assume that there will. be 
at least two hundred and fifty commissioners appointed at once. The 
entire number of supervisors of course will be immediately appointed. 
That will involve an appropriation for permanent official salaries, in 
addition to those now paid by the United States Government, of not 
less than $750,000 or $800,000, and that entirely irrespective of the 
amount of business to be done. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has assured us that it is the design 
and expectation of the framers of this bill that it will be what is com- 
monly ‘called self-supporting; that the amount of money paid out in the 
outset of the proceedings and the percentage that is proposed upon the 
assets will forma fund sufficient tomeet the demands fhat may be made 
upon the Treasury for the payment of the official salaries. . 

The Senator from Iowa (str. ALLISON] asks me if all these fees and 
payments go into the Treasury. So I understand. They are paid into 
the Treasury of the United States and then the salaries and the other 
expenses are paid directly out of the Treasury of the United States. So 
that whether there is one dollar paid in by those proposing to take the 
bankruptcy proceedings or not, the entire official salaries and expendi- 
tures must be paid out of the Treasury. 

The clauses to which attention has been called are always the dan- 
gerous clauses in all bills of this kind. They are the indefinite and 
elastic elements in the computation. I may say, I presume without 
contradiction, that of all the scandals and all the disagreeable features 
that have occurred in connection with expenditures, the great mass of 
them have arisen under these indefinite and elastic clauses which allow 
appropriations to be made and payments to be made for expenses and 
for such sums as the judges and other persons may deem reasonable as 
compensation to salaried officers. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the whole system of allowing extra 
compensation by way of expenses to be audited by the judges or by the 
other officers is entirely vicious, that it ought not tobe permitted. We 
do not pay the judges compensation in addition to their salaries. Other 
officers of the Government are not paid in addition to their salaries. 
You pay traveling expenses when they are called upon to go outside 
their districts, but you do not pay the circuit judge of the eighth cir- 
cuit, for instance, who travels over a space of country as large as the 
half of Europe, one cent for traveling e He gets a salary of 
$6,000, I believe, and I am informed that that amount is reduced by 
his traveling expenses and hotel bills sometimes as much as $2,500 a 


year. 

The salaries here ought to be large enough to enable a man to hold 
the office and pay his own expenses, and I do not think that the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Massachusetts has offered will cure the 
difficulty. I have no doubt that if this is allowed, under this expen- 
sive process that always goes on without any responsibility, without 
any feeling of official responsibility to the Treasury, under the appeals 
that are made by men who claim that they are hard worked, that they 
have had great distances to travel, that they have had a great deal of 
business to do, the amount which will be required to make this bill ef- 
fectual will be a million dollars a year promptly. 

I should like very much if the Senator could see his way clear, if the 
salaries are not large enough to make them larger so that the officer 
holding the office may understand at the outset that he has to discharge 
the duties of the office and to pay his own expenses the same as the 
district judge does, the same as the circuit judge does, the same as all 
other judicial officers do unless when they are called upon as district 
judges to perform duties outside of their districts. 

Before I close, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether the salaries of these commissioners should not be 
payable quarterly from the Treasury the same as those of the supervisors. 
I observe that the supervisors are to be paid $3,000 a year, quarterly 
from the Treasury as judges are now paid, while the commissioners who 
receive a lower compensation are to receive an annual salary of $2,000. 
I suppose that omission was unintentional, and I move an amendment 
that the salary be payable quarterly from the Treasury. 

Mr. HOAR. Is there not a general law that all salaries are paid 
quarterly? : 

Mr. ALLISON. The salaries of the judges are now paid monthly. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. There is not only this provision, which has been 
explained by the Senator from Massachusetts as being owing to his de- 
sire to fully protect and indemnify and sustain this class of office-hold- 
ers, but in that connection I should like to refer to section 75, page 48, 
line 12, to show that the anxiety and solicitude for this class of officers 
runs through the bill even to the end. This bill requires that in cer- 
tain cases the commissioners shall act instead of trustees; and in sec- 
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tion 75 it is provided that the trustees shall be limited in their charges 
to ‘‘not exceeding the rate of compensation allowed for similar services 
by the probate courts of the State.” And yet in the twelfth line, when 
it speaks of the acts of the commissioners where they are required to 
act as trustees, it is provided: 

j yas the commissioner acts as trustee the allowance shall be made by the 
uage. 

There is no restriction there; I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will agree with me. ‘‘ Where the commissioner acts as trustee 
the allowance shall be made by the ju: ”? with no restriction upon 
him at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not so understand the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This is not a question of phraseology any more 
than the other was, because here it is perfectly plain that where the 
commissioner acts as trustee the allowance shall be made by the judge. 
That is, after you have given him $2,000 a year you put him under 
the kind guardianship of the judge who appointed him, whose friend 
he is, and then you still further extend your bounty and give him 
more pay, more compensation for his services in these cases where he is 
required by the bill to act as trustee, because there he is to receive such 
allowance as the judge shall make. I call attention to that so that we 
shall not have to do it later, and so that the amendment which may 
be upon may cover all these cases. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] with his large experience 
of the Treasury Department evidently sees the danger not only of allow- 
ing a discretionary power to the judge, but from the want of restric- 
tions on the accounting officers. You have -accounting officers in the 
Treasury Department to-day, and yet bills go through, as in the case of 
the star-route special counsel, and your accounting officers have been 
pry ery as clerks to record what they have been directed to enter; 

t is all. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The bill now provides that iz ordinary cases a trustee 
shall be appointed and the limit on his charges is made which the Sen- 
ator has referred to; that is, the trustee’s charges are to be on the same 
scale as the charges in the State probate courts. It is provided that 
when there is some little estate where it is not necessary to have the 
expense of a trustee the commissioner may himself act as trustee; and 
of course there must be somebody to pass on his accounts. You would 
not have them fixed by himself, while he would in ordinary cases of 
trustees pass upon the trustees’ accounts. Therefore it says that the 
judge shall determine the account in a case where the commissioner 
acts as trustee. He is certainly the proper person to determine it on 
the same principle that costs are ordinarily determined. The provisions 
in the bill as to the standard applies to all trustees’ charges, whether 
the trustee is the commissioner or not. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. But the difficulty is, as in the other case, that the 
bill does not say so. The language does not lead to that inference, and 
you leave it as a matter of inference to the court, and in its generosity 
the court may say, “‘ You do not fix it, and we will allow what we 
please; you make a limit on the trustee appointed by the creditors, but 
when the commissioner acts as trustee the allowance shall be made by 
the judge, not to be governed by the same principles as stated in the 
former part of the section; it is silent as to that.’’ It is merely left to 
the discretion of the judge where the commissioner acts as trustee. I 
poset that in that case, as in the other, the language should be made 

c 

In order that this matter may be placed right while we are discuss- 
ing this question as to the necessity of protecting the Treasury not only 
against judges and commissioners and clerks, I may allude to the fact 
that our court clerks now are paid by fees, and they receive in many 
cases fees far in excess of the compensation the law allows them; and 
yet will you some time take occasion to run over the reports and see 
how much of the excess of fees received by the clerks of the courts finds 
its way into the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has any of it gone there? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very little; and I refer my friend to Kansas City, 
in his own State, where the clerk of the court receives a large amount 
of fees in excess of thecompensation which the law allows him, and yet 
nearly all of it is spent there in extra clerk-hire or in enormous bills for 
furniture, and those things are approved by your judge. What pro- 
tection is there to the Treasury or to the people? What existsin Kan- 
sas City, in the State of my friend from Missonri, exists in other States 
of this Union—in every other State probably. You supposed you were 
protecting the Treasury and pro the people when you fixed the 
salary or compensation of your clerks and required the excess to be 
paidinto the Treasury; but the court stands there between the clerk and 
the Treasury of the United States, and takes the money collected by the 
clerks, which the law says they shall turn into the Treasury, and puts 
it substantially into their own pockets. 

The Senator from Kansas says you havea bill which will cost you mill- 
ions of dollars in its execution. You say the bill is self-sustaining. 
The bankrupts are required to pay $50 to the clerk and then 1 per 
cent. on the assets, and that is to make the self-sustaining ! 
Theother bankruptcy bill claimed to be self-sustaining when the officers 


got all the property of the debtors and none of the cash went into the 
pockets of the creditors. All the property was absorbed by the officers. 
If this bill passes into a law, and comes to be executed, it will be the 
same, only a little worse in that respect, because of course men some- 
times have a little sympathy with the creditor or even with the debtor. 
That may be sometimes in hard cases; but when you find a coart that 
will have any sympathy as between a pet, a friendly appointment, and 
the Treasury of the United States, the Senator will be able to put it 
down. More dangerous is this bill, far more dangerous, than the bank- 
ruptcy bill which was so obnoxious to the people that they demanded 
its repeal. Here it is at the discretion of the court to say what shall 
be a reasonable compensation, when it should be the business of Con- 
gress to fix a sum in the bill that the courts may have no opportunity 
by prejudice or favor to affect the compensation of the officers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 

by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I offer this, which I think will accomplish the 
purpose—— t 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill modify my amendment as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In section 19, lines 4 and 5, I move to strike out 
the words ‘‘ They shall also, in like manner, be reimbursed from the 
Treasury for their necessary office-rent, clerk-hire, and office and travel- 

ing ,’’ and then insert the language prepared and read, which 
covers that and the clause below. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to withdraw the amendment he offered to per- 
fect the paragraph and move to amend the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let there be two amendments. 

The SECRETARY. Itismoved to strike out all after the word ‘‘year,’’ 
in line 13 of section 19, and to insert: 

But not exceeding in the aggregate the sum of $3,000. And said supervisors 
and commissioners may be allowed a reasonable sum for their actual and nec- 
essary disbursements for temporary office-rent elsewhere than at mi 
their general office, for clerk-hire, traveling, and incidental 
allowances shall be passed upon by the court and reviewed and settled in the 
Treasury Department in the same manner now provided by law in the case of 
the accounts of raves pyr eng iy and a under general rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. INGALLS. The proviso contained in lines 6, 7, and 8 of the 
section should also be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be a secondary question. 
The Chair can only put the question now on this amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. That will have to be done. 

Mr. GEORGE. Can I call for a division of the question ? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. This is an amendment to an amend- 


ment. 
Mr. GEORGE. I want to strike out, but I do not want to vote to 
insert. 


_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is open to divis- 
ion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I call for a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present motion is not capable 
of division. That is amotion to amend anamendment. If theamend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio be agreed to, then it will be 
subject to division, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. GEORGF. Then I shall get a vote on striking the whole of it 


out, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let us hear what that is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi asks 
for a division of this question. The question will be first put on strik- 
ing out all after the word “‘year’’ in line 13 of section 19. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That branch of the amendment be- 
ing agreed to, the question now is on to the second branch of 
oe amendment 20. insert the words proposed by the Senator from 

io. 

The NA e was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now how does the clause stand ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. To carry out the amendment, the words in lines 
4, 5, and 6 should be stricken out. 

Mr. INGALLS. And in 7 and 8, because that is merely an append- 
age to the declaration in lines 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They might be stricken out. 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly they must be stricken out; they have no 
significance there— 


Provided, That the items thereof shall be verified upon oath, and shall be ex- 
amined in detail and approved by the circuit judge. 


If lines 4, 5, and6 are stricken out, that proviso has no place. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think the proviso ought to be nantes at the 
end of the new provision. 
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Mr. INGALLS. It ought to be stricken out and inserted somewhere 
else. It does not belong there. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The words in lines 4, 5, and 6 should be stricken 
out, and the proviso that follows should be inserted at the end of the 
clause adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
strike out the words which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out: 

They shal! also, in like manner, be reimbursed from the Treasury for their 
necessary office-rent, clerk-hire, and office and traveling expenses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then transfer the proviso, ‘‘ Provided, That the 
items thereof shall be verified upon oath,” to the end of the section. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now will be on strik- 
ing ont the clause just read. 
. INGALLS. Does that include lines 4 to 8, inclusive? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does as now modified. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now I move that the proviso be inserted at the 
end of the section. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now let it all be read as it will be if that amend- 
ment is to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
amend the section by adding thereto: 

Provided, That the items thereof shall be verified upon oath, and shall be ex- 
amined in detail and approved by the circuit judge. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now let us have the clauseread as it will be if that 
amendment is to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendmentagreed toat the end 
of the section will be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The commissioners shall each receive an annual salary of $2,000: Provided 
ayaa That the court, both of said justices concu: „ appointing them may 

any case decree a further allowance, not exceeding 0 for each case instituted 
before them during the year, but not exceeding in in the te the sum of 
$3,000. And said supervisors and commissioners may be wed a reasonable 
sum for ibers actual and necessary disbursements for temporary office-rent else- 

at the place of their general office, for clerk: traveling and in- 
all which allowances shall be passed upon by the court, and 
reviewed and settled in the Treasury Department in the same manner now pro- 
vided by law in the case ofthe accounts of district attorneys and marshals, under 
penta ms and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury: 
‘urther, That the items thereof shall be verified upon oath, RERET hs ha 
examined in detail and approved by the circuit judge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from O) 

Mr. INGALLS. It is inconsistent and entirely superfluous, it ap- 
pears to me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The words ‘‘approved by the circuit judge” are 
already sufficiently in before. The requirement that items 1 be 
verified by oath is not in the previous clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio modify 
his amendment ? 

Mr.SHERMAN. I move to insert “‘ the items to be verified by oath” 
in the body of the new amendment. That is all that is necessary to 
preserve of that clause. 

Mr. HOAR. There will be no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
amend as will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the word “‘expenses,”’ in the amendment, 
it is proposed to insert: 

The items of which shall be verified by oath. 

So as to read: 

But not exceeding in the te th of $3,000, Andsaid d 
pinnana anpe may aie AET M a nears for their Pine pas hineah 
disbursements for temporary office-rent elsewhere than at the place of their gen- 
eral — for clerk-hire, travel and incidental a items of which 
shall be verified oath; all of which allowances shall be ,upon by the 
courtand reviewed and settled in the Treasury Department in the same manner 
now provided by law in the case of the javet Po of district attorneys and mar- 
shals, under general rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 7i farran of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now, if I understood the language of the first three 
lines there cerrectly, the aggregate to be derived from this payment of 
$10 in each case is not to exceed $3,000 a year. I suppose the inten- 
tion is to have the aggregate compensation reach $3,000. If that is the 
case the ‘‘three’’ ought to be changed to ‘‘one,’’ gs I understand, in 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio to insert the clause ‘‘all such items 
shall be verified by oath.” 

Mr. INGALLS. That is agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not yet; the question is on that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. INGALLS. Now I should like to hear the first three lines read 


again. 
The PRESIDENT pro Lay ct The first three lines will be reported. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Provided further, That the court, both of said justices concurring, a inti 
them may in any case decree pag era allowance, not exceeding sio or aoe 


case instituted before them during the year, but not exceeding in the aggregate 
the sum of $3,000. 


Mr. INGALLS. ` That should be $1,000. 


Mr. SHERMAN. That ought to be $1,000, unless you say ‘‘includ- 
ing the salary.” 

Mr. INGALLS. But the language now is that this te allow- 
ance of $10 in each case shall not exceed $3,000, which would increase 
the salary to $5,000. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment has been to. 
Does the Senator from Kansas move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. HOAR. Make the change by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to modifying the 
amendment which has been to by inserting the word En yi 
in place of the word “‘ three,” so as to a ‘t not exceeding $1,000?” 
The Chair hears no objection, and the amendment is made. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now, after the word ‘‘ dollars,’’ in line 10, I move 

to insert “* payable quarterly from the Treasury.” 

Mr. HOAR. There is no objection to that. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now, after the word ‘‘ ,’? in line 3, I move 
to strike out the words ‘‘as judges are now paid, 4 it being somewhat 
a matter of doubt whether they are payable quarterly or monthly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. INGALLS. At the close of section 18 I move to add: 

No person shall be eligible as a supervisor unless a srr ree g attorney of the 
courts of the United States or of one of the States or Territori 

Mr. COCKRELL. Would the Senator accept as an Saadah “of 
the State or Territory wherein appointed ?” 

Mr. HOAR. You do not want ‘‘of the Territory ” if the Senator 
means by “‘ practicing attorney ’’ one having other business than this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. While the Senator from Kansas is 
perfecting his amendment the Chair will call attention to the use of 
the word *‘ further ” inline 10 of section 19, after the word ‘‘provided.’’ 
The word “ further ” should be stricken out so as to read *“provided.’” 
If there be no objection that word will be stricken out. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Massachusetts criticises the lan- 

of the amendment I I will call his attention to the 
employed in the bill. On page 8, section 12, lines 19, 20, and 
21, is this provision: 

No person shall be eligible as a commissioner unless a anne attorney of 
the courts of the United States or of one of the States or Territori 

I suppose the intention is that the supervisors should be zio mem- 
bers of the bar. 

Mr. HOAR. That is true. 

Mr. INGALLS. But that is omitted. 

Mr. HOAR. There isno objection toit. The supervisor is expected 
to employ his whole time, and the commissioner may not in all cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following amendment to come in as an 
additional section—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator to yield to me, as we are on sec- 
tion 18. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let my amendment be first reported, and then I 
will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendmentof the Senator from 
Alabama will be abet 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert as an additional section: 


Sec. —. In the a Songer, of officers of every class under the provisions of 
this act the ap power shall be exercised alone with reference to the 
sonal fitness of the individual for the discharge of the duties of the office, ane 
discrimination shall be made in favor of or any person in makin, 
appointments in co: uence of the pona opinions or party 

such person; and no judge shall appoi Pt any person to office ee this ac who 
holds any other office of profit or emolument under the laws of any State = 
under the laws of the United States; norshall any judge appoint payin person to 
any office under this act who is related b; y consanguinity or affinity within the 
third degree to any judge of the circuit or district courts of the circuit in which 
such officer shall be appointed. 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Alabama 
if he considers the office of justice of the peace an office of emolument 
or profit? All our judges are justices of the peace throughout our Com- 
monwealth; andit would be that for convenience in certifying papers a 
man might be a justice of the peace— 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘They are justices of the peace ez officio, and not by 


ai 


separate appointments. 
Mr. FRYE. Every lawyer in my State is a justice of the peace by 
appointment. 


Mr. HOAR. I suppose every member of this body isa justice of the- 
in the State to which he belongs probably, or nearly so. 
Mr. MORGAN. I never knew that I enjoyed such an honor as that, 


and I have been at the bar many years. 
Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator will modify his amendment so as 
not to include justices of the peace. 
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Mr. MORGAN. If there is any peculiarity in the Northern States 
by which all lawyers are justices of the peace I must make that excep- 
tion. I did notintend to include that distinguished position universally. 

Mr. HALE. In some of the Northern States the judges in looking 
over men suitable for these appointments would hardly find a member 
of the bar, perhaps not a single one, who was nota justice of the peace. 

Mr. HOAR. Putin “except justices of the peace.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. I had no idea of including them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama modifies 
his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘Except justices of the peace and notaries pub- 
lic.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
serting after the word *‘States’’— 
Excepting justices of the peace and notaries public. 


Mr. SEWELL. I ask the Senator from Alabama to add to that ex- 
ception commissioners of deeds and masters in chancery. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are they officers? 

Mr. SEWELL. They are officers in my State with small emolu- 


ments. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Alabama mod- 
ify his amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; I further modify it byadding “‘ excepting 
justices of the peace, notaries public, commissioners of deeds, and mas- 
ters in chancery.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the provision which makes the attorney of the United 
States in each Territory and in the District of Columbia the supervisor 
therein. Is it intended to increase the compensation allowed them for 
acting as supervisors ? 

Mr. HOAR. Itis part of their official duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I call the Senator’s attention to section 18, 
which provides— 

That Car oinei duly appointed and acting under this act shall receive yearly 
es, 

It seems to me unless there is some restriction there the district at- 
torneys in the District of Columbia and in the Territories will make a 
claim at least for compensation. 

Mr. HOAR. Putin the words ‘‘ duly appointed and acting in any 
State under this act.’? That will exclude the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why not say ‘‘ without additional compensation’ 
after ‘‘ therein??? 

Mr. ALLISON. It seems to me, to make it perfectly clear, there 
should be an exception like that suggested by the Senator from Kan- 
sas, ‘‘ without additional compensation.”’ 

Mr. HOAR. Let that be added. 


The amendment is modified by in- 


‘Without compensation additional to their regu- 
lar salary.” 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘‘ Without compensation additional to that author- 
ized by law.” 

Mr. INGALLS. Do you not intend to pay fhem their necessary 
office-rent, clerk-hire, and traveling expenses incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of the law? 

Mr. ALLISON. It seems to me that we ought to exclude the attor- 
ney of the District of Columbia certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I think we can doit without any addition. 
compact territory. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I think; and therefore I ask the Senator to 
interpolate such words here as will make that perfectly clear. 

Mr. HOAR. That was the intention of the bill. I do not object at 
all to the insertion, but I do not think it is important to provide that 
they shall have extra office-rent or anything of that kind. There will 
not ordinarily be a great burden in a Territory, and the District of 
Columbia is a compact population. Even ina Territory the commis- 
sioner who has to travel will bring his records to the place where the 
court sits. The district attorney will not have any traveling expenses 
from his home to look at the records in the cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of line 4, section 18, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Without compensation therefor additional to that allowed by law. 

Mr.SHERMAN. But the very next section allows these officers the 
money. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Chair will allow me, in section 18, line 4, 
after the word ‘‘ therein,’’ I move to insert ‘‘ without additional com- 

tion therefor.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa, and I would like 


Itis a 


ee et eee 


also the Senator from Massachusetts to give me his attention, whether 
either Senator intends that the district attorneys of the Territories shall 
have the additional duties and labors and burdens of the supervisorship 
put upon them without any additional pay to what they get now? Is 
that the purpose ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no purpose about it. I simply ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts if he intended to pay these district attor- 
neys the compensation provided for herein, and he said he did not, and 
for myself I believe they should not have put on tea salary of $200 a 
salary of $3,000, as provided in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I agree with the Senator in that; but it seems to me 
that here is a class of officers who are not very well paid, and if you 
put on what may double their duties the Senator from Massachusetts 
who has charge of the bill should provide some suitable compensation 
to those officers for what you put upon them, not the $3,000 salary, 
for that would be enormous for the work, but something. 

Mr. HOAR. These supervisors are to be appointed one for each of 
the nine circuits of the country, includingon an average between thirty 
and forty districts. They are to examine the records of the cases; see 
that they are honestly conducted and see that the cases are pushed along; 
to make reports of any abuses; to make general reports to the Attorney- 
General of what they find. I donot suppose that in any Territory or 
in the District of Columbia the insolvency business will equal the av- 
erage of one district in the States. The District of Columbia has, itis 
true, 275,000 inhabitants, but the trading or commercial or manufact- 
uring business here is very small. It therefore would be only about a 
fortieth part of one man’s work which is added to these officers; but it is 
not that, because thereis no travel. The United States district attorney 
will find the records of all the bankruptcy cases in this District proba- 
bly in the same building where his own office is, or very near by; so 
that he will have very little labor. 

So it is in the Territories. Although the commissioners are to travel 
over large spaces, they will bring their records with them when they go 
to the place of holding the United States court, where the district at- 
torney is. So the inspection of these cases, it seems tome, will not add 
a serious burden. It is only a fortieth partofaman’s work, I do not 
think it is important to provide, and it was not intended to provide, 
and I do not think the bill does provide, any additional pay, because 
while it is said in the eighteenth section that the attorneys shall exer- 
cise the duties of supervisors, the next section says that the supervisors 
re Aad estos and acting shall have the pay. Still ifthere is any doubt 
in the language, the amendment of the Senator from Iowa is highly 
proper, and I agree to it. It does not seem to me that there is any in- 
justice or impropriety in this requirement; it will not be an additional 
trial to any of these district attorneys. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator hasanswered my question and has removed 
my doubt about the matter, because he has evidently considered this 
beforehand and does not intend that there shall be any additional com- 
pensation, and does not believe that there is labor enough to entitle 
them to anything more than what they getas district attorneys. If he 
issatisfied with that, I am. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] as modified. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. INGALLS. The bill provides who shall exercise in the District 
of Columbia and in the Territories of the United States the duties of 
supervisor therein, but it is silent upon the question as to how the com- 
missioners in the District and in the Territories shall be appointed and 
of how many they shall consist. I would ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether that is intentional, or whether it is not desirable to 
have some declaration as to the number of commissioners that shall be 
appointed in the Territories and in the District of Columbia. In sec- 
tion 12, on page 8, it is provided that the commissioners shall not ex- 
ceed in any State the number of members of Congress to which it is 
entitled, and the proviso which has been amended that in States not 
entitled to more than six members of Congress the number of commis- 
sioners shall notexceed three, &c., but there is nowhere in the bill any 
declaration as to the number of commissioners that shall be appointed 
in the Territories and in the Districtof Columbia. I suppose the omis- 
sion was unintentional and ought to be supplied. 

Mr. HALE. There is a reference to it in lines 13, 14, and 15 of sec- 
tion 12. 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes. 


The powers of appointment provided for in this section may be exercised in 
the District of Columbia by the supreme court of said District, and in the sev- 
eral Territories by the supreme courts thereof. 


But there is no provision as to how many shall be appointed. 

Mr. HALE. Is not that regulated by the previous provision as to 
the extent of the circuits? . 

Mr. INGALLS. No, sir; itis not, because they are not in the cir- 
cuits. I will move to amend by adding after the word ‘‘entitled,’’ in 
line 6, section 12: 

And one commissioner in the District of Columbia, and one in each of the sev- 
eral organized Territories of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. My attention was called to that matter before the bill 
was reported, and the provision which the Senator has read was added, 
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and I have an impression that it is in the bill somewhere; but it is 
possible that it may not be in, and I therefore have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. Should there be more than one in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. HOAR. No; one is enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Insection 35, at the endof line 21, I move to insert 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That no person shall be eligible to serve as a juror in any trial under 
this act who has within two years prior thereto served as a juror in a similar 
trial, or within said time served asa juror in the district court in which the 
bankrupt’s estate is administered. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope that will be adopted. 

The amendment was to. s 

Mr. GEORGE. I offer the following amendment, to come in as an 
additional proviso after the amendment just adopted: 

Provided further, That all trials by jury under this actshall be, if demanded by 
the defendant, in the county of his residence if he reside in the district, unless 
it be shown to the satisfaction of the court that owing to prejudice or undue 
local influence the petitioners can not have a fair and impartial trial in said 
county, and in that case the trial shall be had in the nearest county thereto 
wherein a fair and impartial trial can be had. In all cases where the trial is not 
at the place where the district court is held the court may designate a commis- 
sioner to preside over the same, and if a new trial shal! be granted or refused by 
the commissioner to either party, the party aggrieved by such action may ex- 
cept thereto and embody the evidence and rulings of the commissioner in a bill 
of exceptions, and thereupon district court may review such action and 
affirm or reverse the same as law and justice may require. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope that will berejected. It makesa United States 
court possible in every county, and is unconstitutional as making a com- 
missioner do the duties of a judge. 

Mr. GEORGE. In answer to that I can say that the commissioner 
by this bill has a great deal more of what are called judicial duties to 
perform than are required in theamendment. In the amendment he 
simply presides at the trial; he renders no judgment; he can simply do 
as a sheriff would do who has a jury of inquest, ascertain a fact, and if 
a new trial is granted or refused by him it is subject to the supervision 
of the court. 

If you look at the other provisions of the bill you will find that the 
commissioner may try the cause of bankruptcy. The very issue sub- 
mitted to the jury may be tried by the commissioner under the bill; 
and yet while that is the provision of the bill, the Senator insists that 
the commissioner, notwithstanding he has the power himself to try the 
issue, has no right; that it would be unconstitutional for him to pre- 
side over a trial by jury of the same issue. 

Then in another place the commissioner has a right to assess un- 
liquidated damages in order to allow them to be proved before the 
court, which is more of a judicial function than presiding at a mere 
trial by a jury when he can not render judgment. Thenall the proofs 
of debts are to be made before him, the accounts of trustees are to be 
passed by him, and he may issue warrants of arrest and sequestration 
of property. All this he can do under the bill, and that is not uncon- 
stitutional, and yet if he simply presides over a trial by jury without 
the power of rendering judgment, simply reporting to the court what 
the jury has done, that is unconstitutional. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move tostrike out the last clause of section 36, be- 
ginning in line 14, in the following words: f 

The costs and counsel fees of involuntary p ings vara have proceeded 


to adjudication may be paid out of the assets to an amount not exceeding $200, 
if the court shall so order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amen: 
rejected. 


The question is on agreeing to this 


The amendment was 

Mr. GEORGE. As that amendment has been lost I move to amend 
the clause by inserting after the word ‘‘exceeding,” in line 17 of sec- 
tion 36, the words: 


Five per cent. of the assets of the estate realized by the trustee for distribution 
among the general creditors, but such allowance shall in no case exceed. 


So as to read: 


The costs and counsel fees of the involuntary proceedings which contd. TAA 
ceeded to adjudication may be paid out of the assets to an amount not ex ing 
5 per cent. of the assets of the estate realized by the trustee for distribution 
among the general creditors, but such allowance shall in no case exceed $200, if 
the court shall so order. 


The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. GEORGE. At the end of section 78 I move to add: 


That no payment made or security given on a debt due any workman, me- 
chanic, or rer for work, labor, or service done or materials furnished by 
such person shall be held an unlawful preference under this act: Provided, That 
in making such payment or giving such security the debtor shall make an equal 
provision for all creditors of the class mentioned in this pa ph: And pro- 

ther, That no creditor shall be allowed to make any objection or claim 
any right on the ground that a provision so made is not equal except he be of 
the aforesaid class. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 


Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say one word in support of the amend- 
ment. It is drawn so as to obviate the objections urged by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts against the first amendment I offered on that 
suhject. The objection he urged was that it allowed the debtor to pre- 
fer one of these workmen or laborers over another. This amendment 
is intended to obviate that objection and to secure a fair and equal dis- 
tribution among all of that class. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to offer one amendment pro forma only, con- 
sisting of several sections to come in at the end of the bill, and have it 
printed in the RECORD. I do not care about having it read and de- 
taining the Senate by its reading. Senators have all had it on their 
tables. It may be, and I know will be, rejected, but I desire to put 
it on record. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the Senator suggested, if it is within the 
rules of the Senate, that it may be printed and voted on without 
reading, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr ALLISON. I should like to hear it read. If it is to be voted 
on I want to know what it is. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the amendment. Having read 
one section, 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand this amendment is offered with the 
understanding that it is to be rejected. I can see no reason why it is 
to be read unless the Senator from Iowa insists upon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. No,I donot. I have heard enough of the amend- 
ment to know how I shall vote on it. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to dispensing with 


the further reading of the amendment? The Chair hears none. 


The amendment was to add as additional sections to the bill the fol- 


lowing: 
ASSIGNMENT IN PAIS, 

Sec, —. That if any debtor owing $200 or more shall make an assignment of his 
estate, valid by the laws of the State or Territory in which he is domiciled, or if 
he have property in any other jurisdiction, then as to such property valid ac- 
cording to the law thereof, and also in accordance with the requirements of this 
act, it have the effect hereinafter provided for. Said assignment shall beto 
one or more trustees named therein, and shall convey all the estate of the debtor 
except such as is exempt by the law of his domicile from execution or liability for 
his debts, and shall be for the equal benefit of all his creditors except such as are 
hereinafter prohibited, or may be with preference hereinafter permitted. It 
shall be accompanied by a schedule of his unexempt property and a list of his 
creditors, with the amount due to and the residence of each, with a statement of 
the liens or incumbrances on the property, unless the property, creditors, and 
liens be stated in the body thereof; and said schedule and list shall be verified 
by his oath to be correct as near as he can make them. Said assignment shall 
also contain a provision conveying all his unexempt property, though not speci- 
fied in said schedule, and shall provide for all his creditors, whether named in 
the list or not; and the omission of any property or creditor from said list or 
schedule, or any misstatement as to liens and ineumbrances, shall have no effect 
against the debtor's rights under this act, unless the same be willfully fraudulent. 
(Said assignment shall not, howeyer, contain any provision for the benefit of a 
creditor whose debt arose from or is based on, in whole or in part, any dealings 
** in futures,” as hereinafter defined.) Said assignment may, so far as the debtor's 
rights under this act are concerned, contain any or all of the following prefer- 
ences, namely: Debts and demands due to the United States, or to any State in 
which any of the property is situated, or to the servants and laborers of the 
debtor. Said assignment, schedule, and list shall also be recorded in the office 
or offices wherein mortgages on said property are by law recordable. The fees 
of trustees under said assignment may be fixed atany sum or percentage not ex- 
ceeding the allowance to trustees as provided for in this act. 


VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY. 

Sec. —. That within three months from the time of filing in the proper office 
said assignment for record the debtor ma: apply to the pro court to be de- 
clared a bankrupt. His petition shall set forth the makin e assignment and 
his inability to pay his debts, and shall have exhibited with it a copy of said as- 
pnuk and also of the schedule and list aforesaid, if there be such, and also a 

edule and listof any other property or creditor which he may have since dis- 
covered or remembered, and shall be verified by his oath, and when so verified 
shall be conclusive evidence of his right to be adjudged a bankru On filing the 
same, notice as in other cases of voluntary bankruptcy shall be given by the clerk 
tothe creditors. The debtor shall make the deposit for costs as provided in this 
act, but not to exceed in any case $15, unless the judge shall decide thata ter 
sum will be needed to pay the costs of the proceeding, on the sw ition thatthe 
same will be uncontested. If within six monthsafter filing said petition no ob- 
jection be made, as hereinafter provided for, the debtor shall be discharged from 
all his debts and liabilities which he owed at the time of filing for record the as- 
ngamok and no further proceedings shall be had in his bankruptcy. 

.—. That objection may be made to said discharge by any creditor. Said 
objection may be made by a petition for involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy 
as hereinafter vided for, or by an answer filed to the debtor's petition, setting 
out the unds thereof, and verified by the creditor's oath. If made by answer, 
it shall Be filed within one month after the filing of the debtor's petition, and no 
proceedings shall be had on saidanswer; but where it has been seasonably filed 
any creditor may, as hereinafter provided, file a petition for involuntary pro- 
ceedings against the debtor, and thereupon such proceedings shall be had as 
are hereinafter provided for; and if no petition be filed as uired herein the 
answer shall be treated as disproved, and the debtor shall be discharged. If a 
debtor making said assignment owes less than , and if no proceedings for 
invojuntary bankruptcy be commenced against him as aforesaid within six 
months from the filing for record of the assignment, he sha!! at the expiration 
of said term be by force of the assignment discharged from all the debts he owed. 
at the time of making the same; and the original assignment, certified by the 
register or recorder or clerk of the ofice in which it is recorded that it was dul 
recorded on a day named in the certificate, or a copy so certified, shall be evi- 
dence in any court of his discharge, and shall have said effect if an attempt to 
procure involuntary proceedings against him shall be unsuccessful. 


INVOLUNTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


Sec. —. That after the filing for record of said nest poms pencens ings for 
involuntary bankruptcy shall not be commenced against the debtor except as 


follows: The petition shall be filed within six months after the filin 
the filing 


of the 


assignment for record, except that where the debtor has, after of said as- 
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signment for record, as hereinbefore provided, also filed a petition to be declared 
a bankrupt; then said petition shall be filed within three months after the filing of 
the debtor's petition, unless objection to the debtor's d by answer be sea- 
sonably filed, as hereinbefore provided. In that case the petition for involun- 
tary proceedings shall be filed within four months from the time of filing the 
debtor's petition. The creditor's petition shall state with clearness the grounds 
on which it is based, specifying both the act done and the property, and shall 
be verified by the oath of the petitioner. It shall not be filed without the pre- 
vious order of the judge, who shall in all cases, before making said order, re- 
quire the petitioner to give bond, with good sureties, to be approved by him, 
and be in a sufficient penalty, to be fixed by him, with conditions to pay and 
satisfy to the defendant all costs and all damages which he shall sustain a 
reason of such proceedings in case the same shall not be sustained, which bond, 
with the judge's approval thereon, shall be filed with the petition and become 
a part of the record. On filing the petition the deposit for fees and costs re- 
quired by this act shall be made, The grounds for such involuntary proceed- 
in; shail be the following, or one of them, and no other, namely: In case the 
debtor is a trader, the same grounds as provided for in this act for involuntary 
vedings againsthim, In allother casesthe following: First, that the debtor 
haa conhesien some portion of his peupeny with intent to defraud his creditors ; 
second, that he has assigned some part of his property with like intent; third, 
that he has willfully, with like intent, omitted from his schedule or list any 
property which ought to have been included therein. ; 

SEC. —. That on the filing of said petition at least ten days’ personal notice 
shall be given to the debtor, who may take issue on the same by answer under 
oath. If issue be taken, it shall be tried bya jury, if either party demand it. 
If the verdict be for petitioner, the debtor shall be adjud an involuntary 
bankrupt; if it be for the defendant, the jury shall at the same time find the 

mages sustained, and the judgment shall be that the defendant recover said 
damages and all costs from the obligors in said bond, and that he be also dis- 
charged from his debts which he owed at the time of filing said assignment for 
record. New trials may be granted according to the rules of the common law, 
but a new trial granted because the d ‘are excessive or insufficient shall 
not vitiate the verdict as to the issue, and judgment shall be entered on that as 
if no new trial had been granted as to the damages. If She ndgmans beading 
ing the debtor an involuntary bankrupt, his petition for a disc from hi 
debts shall be dismissed if he has proceeded as a voluntary bankrupt. 

Seo. —. That if the petitioner shall be adjudged an involuntary amply then 
a trustee shall be a inted as in other cases, and with Se and duties 
in all respects; aud the property assigned as herein provided for, as well as all 
other assets of the bankrupt, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of said court, to 
be administered in bankrap. Said court may remove the trustee or trustees 
named in the assignment, or direct him or them to proceed in the execution of 
sy wue ; and all acts done under said assignment and in pursuance thereof shall 

valid. 

Sec. —. The assignments made by partners in accordance with this act shall 
have like effect; but in such case the assignment shall contain a separate list of 
the society and separate creditors and property; and the preferences allowed by 
this act shall be for society creditors out of the partnership property, and for 
se creditors out of the separate assets of the debtor partner. 

EC. —. That whenever the time of filing the assignment for record is men- 
tioned in this act, it shall mean the time it shall be first filed in any proper office 
for record; butif there be more offices than one in which said assignment shoula 
be recorded, in that case, if it shall not be filed for record in all the offices in 
which it ought to be recorded within thirty days from the time of the first filing, 
the time at which it shall be filed lastly shall be the time meant, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have one more amendment, and it is the last one I 
shall offer. At the end of section 85 I move to add: 

And no debt shall be released by a discharge which may be due by any bank 
or individual for de its or loans, either with or without interest, when such 
bank or individual within twelve months before suspension or assignment 
for the benefit of creditors used its deposits or assets, or any part thereof, in 
buying or selling “futures” in any commodity whatever, or has lent the same 
to any person or corporation so engaged, or having reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the borrower would so use it, or where such bank or individual 
being insolvent, shall have still continued to receive de ts or loans, or shall 
have misled in any way any depositor or lender as to his or its solvency. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say that this amendment would cover the 
case of every milkman who engaged to buy milk of a farmer to supply 
his customers. There are thousands of most harmless and innocent 
things in life that that would prohibit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
abr from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. I should vote ‘‘nay’’ if he were 

ere. 

Mr. PIKE (when his name was called). 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 
“nay. 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when his name was called). Iam paired on the 
bill with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. He is in favor 
of it and I am opposed to it. 

The roll-call was concluded. : 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted, butI 
at the moment forgot that I am paired with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. HILL]. I do not know how he would vote on this amendment, 
and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the negative). I desire to with- 
draw my vote. I observe that my colleague [Mr. SLATER] is not in 
the Chamber, and I understand that I am paired with him on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn if there 
be no objection. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


I am paired with the Sen- 
If he were present, I should vote 
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Mr. HARRIS. Knowing that my vote will not change the result, 
notwithstanding my pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL], 
I will record my vote. I vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. DOLPH. Understanding that there may be difficulty in having 
a quorum, I will now vote. I vote ‘‘nay.”’ - 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Brown, Coke, Harris, Walker, 
Call, Garland Morgan, 

5 George, Vance, 

NAYS—30. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Ingalls, Plumb, 
Allison, Edmunds, Jackson, h, 
Bayard, ye, Jonas, Riddleberger, 
Blair, Gibson, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, n, well, 
Conger, Harrison, Manderson, Sherman. 
Cullom, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Dawes, Hoar, Platt, 

ABSENT—36. 
Anthony, Groome, McPherson, Ransom, 
Beck, Hale, Mahone, Sabin, 
Bowen, Hampton, Maxey, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Slater, 
Camden, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Kenna, Morrill, Vest, 
Colquitt, Lamar, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Fair, Lapham, Pendleton, Williams, 
Farley, McMillan, Pike, Wilson. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, and was read 
the third time. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read three times, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that the vote on the passage 
of the bill may be taken to-morrow morning after the close of the rou- 
tine morning business. 2 

Mr. MILLER, of California, and others. Take it now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Why not now? 

Mr. HOAR. Because there are so many pairs that I doubt whether 
there will be a quorum. I withdraw the request if there is a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the passage of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALDRICH (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. ANTHONY] is absent on account of ill health, He is 
paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY]. If my colleague 
were present, he would yote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. CAMDEN (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I transfer my pair with 
my colleague [Mr. SLATER] to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 
I vote ‘‘yea.’’ : 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Iwas paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], but that pair has been transferred to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] was paired 
with his colleague [Mr. DOLPH]. Iwas paired with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL]. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] and 
myself have transferred, he his pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


HILL] and I mine to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. I there- 
fore vote. I vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. Ido not know how he would 
vote. If he were here, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. COKE (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called). My colleague 


[Mr. MAXEY] is paired during his absence with the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. PIKE (when his name was called). 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 
yea. ” 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. Ransom’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. RANsom] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAP- 
HAM]. If my colleague were present, he would vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when his name was, called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I should vote “nay” if 
he were here. 

Mr. COCKRELL (when Mr. VEst’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Vest] was paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], 
but the Senator from Kansas has voted “nay,” and my colleague, if 
present, would vote ‘‘nay.’’? My colleague is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] be- 
ing here and having voted the same way—the pair was made during his 
absence—as a matter of course my colleague [Mr. VEST] is not paired; 
k ta eae if present, vote ‘‘nay,’’ as the Senator from Arkansas 

vo 


I am paired with the Sen- 
If he were present, I should vote 
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Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
son ], if present, would vote in favor of the bill. He is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McMILLAN] is favorable to the 
bill, and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], with whom 
he is paired, would vote against it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEN] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. KENNA. Since announcing my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MILLER], I have ascertained that he would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] is absent and would vote ‘‘ nay,” 
so my pair with the Senator from New York is transferred to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, and I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Harrison, Logan, 
Allison, Edmunds, Hawley, Manderson, 
Bayard, Frye, Hoar. Miller of Cal., 
Blair, Garland, Ingalls, Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., Gibson, Jackson, Riddleberger, 
Conger, Gorman, Jonas, Sawyer, 
Callom, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Dawes, Hale, Kenna, Sherman. 
NAYS—15. 
Brown, Colquitt, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Farley, Plumb, Walker, 
Cockrell, George, Pugh, Williams, 
Coke, eei rý Vance, 
ABSENT—29. 
Anthony, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Saulsbury, 
Beck, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, later, 
Bowen, Lamar, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Butler, recta Palmer, est, 
en, McMillan, Pendleton, Wilson. 
Cameron of Pa., McPherson, Pike, 
Fair, Mahone, Ransom, 
Hampton, Maxey, Sabin, 


So the bill was i 
Mr. HOAR. I move that the bankruptcy bill be reprinted as it has 
the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the bankruptcy bill be reprinted as it will be engrossed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. TheChairlays before the Senate the 
next business in order, being the special order, the bill (S. 1127) to 
provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases among domestic amala y 

Mr. CONGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was peas to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourn 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, April 21, 1884. 


The House metat12o0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 
8. LINDSAY, D. D. 

The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

TORPEDO SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the Housea letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting an estimate by the Chief of 
Engineers for the torpedo service in defense of harbors; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, BROOKLYN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in nse to a resolution of the House calling for 
information in relation to the purchase of a site for a public building 
in Brooklyn; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

JOHN K. BALL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a communication from John K. Ball, musician, of 
Company B, Second United States Infantry, asking that authority be 
given for the issue of clothing gratuitously to said musician in lieu of 
articles stolen from him while on duty; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
DUNCAN, on account of sickness. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 

Mr. EATON, by unanimous consent, from the Select Committee on 
Law the Election of President and Vice-President, reported 
back with amendments the bill (S. 22) to provide for the performance 


of the duties of the office of President in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability both of the President and Vice-President; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE, ROME. 


Mr. EATON. Iam requested, in behalf of Mr. CURTIN, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who is necessarily absent, to re- 
port back a resolution referred to that committee with a report recom- 
mending its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the following reso- 
lution, beg leave to report the same back and recommend its passage: | 

“Resolved, That the tary of State be, and he is hereby, requested to send 
to this House all the facts and information he has concerning the threatened 
confiscation of the American College in Italy by any law or decree of the Italian 
Government.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was to. 

Mr. EATON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


W. J. HALE. 


Mr. EATON. I ask unanimous consent to offer a resolution for 
present consideration. 

TheSPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to furnish this House with 
copies of all correspondence on file in the State Department relative to the claim 
of W. J. Hale against the Argentine Republic. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. EATON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE OVER RIO GRANDE. 


Mr. HANCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table Senate bill No. 664, to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande River between the cities of Laredo, in Texas, and 
Nueva Laredo, in Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

Mr. BEACH and others demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. COBB. I hope the gentleman from New York will not insist 
upon the demand for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, Several gentlemen have insisted upon the demand. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. MORRISON. I desire to make a privileged report from the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I am directed by the committee to 
report the following resolution and ask its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on and after April 22, 1884, the hour of daily meeting of the 
House for this session be 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to ask if thatis such a privileged reso- 
lution as excludes it from the operation of the rule requiring one day’s 
notice to be given for the change contemplated ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this is not a rule of the 
House which it is now proposed to change. Therules of the House do 
not fix the time of meeting, but the House by resolution at the begin- 
ning of the session provided that the daily session should begin at 12 
o’clock until otherwise ordered. Besides that, this resolution was in- 
troduced some time ago by the gentleman from Missouri, and referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MORRISON. This is a resolution which was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER], and on his motion referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. RANDALL, It will save night sessions and will shorten the 
session. That consideration ought to be conclusive in favor of the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to say tomy friend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that this resolution appears to cover the en- 
tire remainder of the session, while previous experience it seems to me 
renders it very doubtful whether it will really facilitate the business of 
the House to confine members here for six hours every day instead of 
five. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee or the Speaker 


if this order, being made by a majority vote, can, when the House finds 
it impracticable or inconvenient to take away so much time from the 
work of committees—whether in that case it can also be rescinded by a 
majority vote ? 
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The SPEAKER. It can always be rescinded by a majority vote. | Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred 


The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 95, noes 15. 

So (farther count not being called for) the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. ; 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States for the in- 
troduction and reference of bills and joint resolutions. Under this call 
resolutions and memorials of State and Territorial Legislatures are also 
in order for reference to appropriate committees, and also resolutions 
of inquiry addressed to heads of Departments. 

SHELBY IRON COMPANY. 

Mr. FORNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6666) for the relief of the 
Shelby Iron Company, a body corporate in the State of Alabama; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

BUREAU OF SILK CULTURE. 

Mr. ROSECRANS introduced a bill (H. R. 6667) for the creation of 
a silk-culture bureau and the establishment of silk-culture stations; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Labor, and ordered to be printed. 

EDUCATION. 

Mr. HENLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6668) to promote and encour- 
age education in the several States and Territories; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Education, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES IN CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. HENLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6669) to reappropriate 
an unexpended balance heretofore appropriated by Congress for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities in the State of California; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

> PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 

Mr. WAIT presented resolutions of the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut, favoring the establishment of a commission to inquire 
into the material, industrial, and intellectual progress of the South; 
which were referred to the Committee on Labor. 


W. L. NICHOLS. 
Mr. CANDLER introduced a bill (H. R. 6670) for the relief of W. 


L. Nichols; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


NEWTON COKER. 
Mr. CANDLER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6671) for the relief of 
Newton Coker; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BRANDY DISTILLED FROM FRUIT. 

Mr. BLOUNT introduced a bill (H. R. 6672) to reduce the internal- 
revenue tax on brandy distilled exclusively from apples, peaches, or 
grapes pown in the United States to 10 cents per gallon; which was 
read a and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 6673) to enable na- 
tional banking associations to increase their capital stock and to change 
their names or locations; which was read a first and second time, re- 
satya the Committee on Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PERJURY. 

Mr. SPRINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6674) to amend section 
5392 of the Revised Statutes in reference to perjury; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws, and ordered to be printed. 

MES. MENA HOLMES. 

Mr. KLEINER introduced a bill (H. R. 6675) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Mena Holmes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS FOR LOSS OF ARM AND LEG. 


Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6676) to allow soldiers or 
sailors who have lost an arm and leg in the military service of the 
United States a pension for each disability; which was read a firstand 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

WILLIAM IRVING. 


Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6677) to increase the pension of 
William Irving, late lieutenant-colonel Thirty-eighth Ohio Veteran 
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to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
SOUTHERN EXPOSITION AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 6678) relative to the Southern 
exposition at Louisville, State of Kentucky, in 1884; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 

LIFE-SAVING CREW, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Mr. WILLIS also presented a resolution of the Kentucky Legislature, 
asking increase of compensation to life-saving crew at Louisville, Ky.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

Mr. ELLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 6679) to provide for the celebra- 
tion of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

LOUISIANA STATE-HOUSE. 

Mr. ELLIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6680) to aid the State of 
Louisiana in rebuilding the State-house at Baton Rouge, La., and for 
other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD. 

Mr. ELLIS also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 232) directing 
the Judiciary Committees of both Houses to inquire into and report 
upon certain legal questions involved in the proposed forfeiture of the 
land grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad 
Company, assigned; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed, 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 

Mr. KING introduced a bill (H. R. 6681) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment of a Mississippi River commis- 
sion for the improvement of said river from the head of the passes near 
its mouth to its headwaters,” approved June 28, 1879; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM FRAZIER. 

Mr. FINDLAY introduced a bill (H. R. 6682) forthe relief of Will- 
iam Frazier; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FANNY D. WALLACE. 

Mr. LONG introduced a bill (H. R. 6683) for the relief of Fanny D. 
Wallace; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. E. L. NOTT. 

Mr. LONG also introduced a bill (H. R. 6684) granting a pension to 
Mrs. E. L. Nott; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANK AMIM. : 

Mr. COLLINS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6685) for the re- 
lief of Frank Amim; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ANTOINE CAMPAU. 

Mr. MAYBURY introdueed a bill (H. R. 6686) granting a pension to 
Antoine Campau, late private of Company G, Ninth Michigan Cavalry; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET M’CRICKETT. 

Mr. MAYBURY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6687) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret McCrickett; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD HARRISON. 

Mr. MAYBURY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6688) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward Harrison; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL W. FRANCIS. 

Mr. BELMONT (by Mr. Maysury) introduced a bill (H. R. 6689) 
for the relief of Samuel W. Francis; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 

ABIJAH CAIN. 

Mr. DOCKERY introduced a bill (H. R. 6690) authorizing Abijah 
Cain to make an additional homestead entry; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ALEXANDER EVANS. 

Mr. DOCKERY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6691) granting a pen- 
sion to Alexander Evans; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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DAVID WHITTINGTON. 

Mr. DOCKERY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6692) granting a pension 
to David Whittington; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL J. WHITE. 

Mr. DOCKERY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6693) granting a pen- 
sion to Samuel J. White, late private Company G, Twenty-second Ken- 
tucky Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CALVIN B. HINCKLEY. 


Mr. DOCKERY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6694) for the relief of 
Calvin B. Hinckley, late captain in the Nineteenth Maine Volunteers 
and First Maine Heavy Artillery; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
ANGELINA MYERS. 

Mr. GRAVES introduced a bill (H. R. 6695) for the relief of Ange- 
lina Myers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JANE HICKS. 

Mr. GRAVES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6696) for the relief of Jane 
Hicks; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


F. M. WADLEY. 


Mr. ANDERSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6697) for the relief of F. 
M. Wadley; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. ‘ 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. VALENTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 6698) to divide the State 
of Nebraska into two judicial districts; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

HOLT COUNTY BANK, NEBRASKA. 

Mr. VALENTINE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6699) for the relief 
of the Holt County Bank, of Holt County, Nebraska; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

ANTON HORFF. 

Mr. CASSIDY introduced a bill (H. R. 6700) for the relief of Anton 
Horff; which was read a first and seeond time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM GIBSON. 

Mr. CASSIDY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6701) for the relief of 
William Gibson; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT WEST POINT, N. Y. 

Mr. BEACH introduced a bill (H. R. 6702) to provide for the erection 
of necessary buildings upon the Government reservation at West Point, 
N. Y.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

PATENT LAWS. 

Mr. BEACH also presented resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in relation tothe patent laws; which were referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

GOVERNMENT FOUNDERY AT WATERVLIET ARSENAL. 

Mr. BEACH also presented resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in relation to the establishment of a Government foundery 
at Watervliet arsenal, West Troy, N. Y.; which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

MRS. D. P. WOODBURY. 

Mr. SLOCUM introduced a bill (H. R. 6703) to increase the pension 
of Mrs. D. P. Woodbury; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COL. Z. B. TOWER. 

Mr. SLOCUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6704) to provide for the 
retirement of Col. Z. B. Tower as a brigadier-general of the Army; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL M. STEWART. 

Mr. SLOCUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6705) granting a pension 
to Daniel M. Stewart; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SANFORD BRADBURY. 

Mr. SLOCUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6706) granting a pension 
to Sanford Bradbury; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EMMA DE LONG. 
Mr. HARDY introduced a bill (H. R. 6707) granting a pension to 


Emma De Long; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Mr. PARKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6708) to tax the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

IMITATIONS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Mr. PARKER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6709) to regulate the ex- 
portation of articles made in imitation of butter and cheese; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed. 


ABRAHAM VAN ASSUM. 
Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6710) for the relief 
of Abraham Van Assum; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LOUIS MAGNUS. 


Mr, COX, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6711) granting 
a pension to Louis Magnus; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
islature of the State of New York, in relation to the establishment of a 


GUN-FACTORY AT WATERVLIET ARSENAL. 

Mr. COX, of New York, also presented a joint resolution of the Leg- 
gun-factory at Watervliet, West Troy, N. Y.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

JOHN RANDOLPH HAMILTON. f 

Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (H. R. 6712) to remove the political 
disabilities of John Randolph Hamilton, of North Carolina; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 

SUSPENSION OF DIRECT TAX OF 1861. 


Mr. BENNETT introduced a bill (H. R. 6713) to suspend the collec- 
tion of the direct tax imposed by an act of Congress passed August 5, 
1861; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


SUSPENSION OF LEGACY AND SUCCESSION TAXES. 


Mr. BENNETT also introduced a bill (H. R. 6714) to suspend the 
collection of all taxes on legacies and successions which accrued before 
the Ist day of October, 1870; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILLIAM H. WALSH. 

Mr. YORK introduced a bill (H. R. 6715) for the relief of William 
H. Walsh, of North Carolina; whieh was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH CULBERTSON. 
Mr. WILKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6716) granting a pension to 


Elizabeth Culbertson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS J. SUTTON. 


Mr. HART introduced a bill (H. R. 6717) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of Thomas J. Sutton; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PHILLIP ELLHUFF. 


Mr. HART also introduced a bill (H.R. 6718) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Phillip uff; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

WELLINGTON DODDRIDGE. 

Mr. HART also introduced a bill (H. R. 6719) to remove the charge 
of desertion from Wellington Doddridge ; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

MARGARET A. GARDNER. 

Mr. FORAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6720) ing a pension to 
Margaret A. Gardner; which was read a first on cue a time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ALONZO 8. GARDNER. 
Mr. FORAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6721) granting a pension to 
Alonzo 8. Gardner; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT MILITARY ASYLUMS. 


Mr. MOREY introduced a bill (H. R. 6722) to amend section 4829 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


WILLIAM S. WILSON. 
Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 6723) granting a pension to 
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William S. Wilson; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
PENSIONS TU UNION PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Mr. GEDDES presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of Ohio, 
for the passage of Senate bill 11 and House bill 1189; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, ordered to be printed. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

i luti uesting our Senators and Re ntatives to vote for and 
ie, aT ines chs panenge of Senate bill No. 11 and House No. bill 1189, 

Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate bill No. 11 and 
in the House of Representatives bill No. 1189, asking for pensioning of , sregonre 
of war who were confined in confederate military prisons during the war: 
Therefore, s 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and are 
hereby, requested to vote for and urge the pasias of the same at the earliest 
practical moment, and S the poyorao ~ 4 a vine of this resolution to 
each Senators resentatives ashington. 

i ez L. A. BRUNNER, 


of the House of Representatives. 
Speier pro MES JOHN Go WARWICK, 
President 


of the Senate, 
pted April 11, 1884. 
ame = UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, OHIO, 
Office of the Secretary of 


I, James W. Newman, secretary of state of the State of Ohio, do hereby cer- 
tify that the fo: ing is a true Sopy, of a joint resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, on the llth day of April, A. D, 1884, taken 
from the original rolls filed in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal, at Columns, the l4th day of April, A. D. 1854. 

[sea.] ‘ JAS, W. NEWMAN, 

Secretary of 


WILLIAM M. RUNKEL. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6724) to 
authorize the Adjutant-General of the Army to place the name of Will- 
iam M. Runkel on the roll of the Army; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM M. RUNKEL. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6725) 
granting a pension to William M. Runkel for wounds received at Cum- 
berland, Va.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET A. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. ire; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN HAYES. 


Mr. BINGHAM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6727) granting a pen- 
sion to John Hayes, late a corporal Company K, Seventy-second Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES MARSH. 

Mr. DIBBLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6728) referring the claim of 
James Marsh to the Court of Claims; which was read a and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

H. C. SMITH. 


Mr. STEWART, of Texas, introduced a bill (H. R. 6729) for the re- 
lief of H. C. Smith, of Hardin County, Texas; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

J. W. SNYDER. 

Mr. HANCOCK introduced a bill (H. R. 6730) for the relief of J. W. 
Snyder, of Georgetown, Tex.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ENGINEERS’ AND QUARTERMASTERS’ DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. POLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 6731) to amend section 4693 
of the Revised Statutes; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. HULDAH FISK. 

Mr. POLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6732) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Huldah Fisk, as dependent mother of Orrin J. Fisk, late Com- 
pany G, Ninth Vermont Volunteers; which was read a first and second 
ae ee to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 

EDWIN WILKINSON. 

Mr. GARRISON introduced a bill (H. R. 6733) to rerate the pen- 
sion of Edwin Wilkinson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LIGHT AND FOG-SIGNAL, KILLICK SHOAL. 

Mr. GARRISON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6734) making an ap- 
propriation for a small light and fog-signal on Killick shoal, Chinco- 
teague Bay, State of Virginia; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 
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SUSPENSION OF LAWS OF NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. MANZANARES introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 233) to 
suspend the operation of all the laws, acts, and joint resolutions passed 
at the twenty-sixth session of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of New Mexico; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

INSPECTORS OF HULLS AND BOILERS. 

Mr. DAVIDSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6735) amending section 
4414 of the Revised Statutes, fixing the compensation of inspectors of 
hulls and boilers in the several collection districts of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

ABRAHAM JAMES. 


Mr. CLAY introduced a bill (H. R. 6736) for the relief of Abraham 
James, Union County, Kentucky, corporal Company E, Sixty-third 
Ohio Regiment; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LEWIS» STEPHENS. 

Mr. CLAY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6737) for the relief of Lewis 
Stephens, of Grant County, Kentucky; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BENJAMIN RUH. 

Mr. CLAY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6738) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Ruh, late of Company I, One hundred and sixth Ohio Volun- 
teers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6739) to per- 
mit the publishers of newspapers to send marked copies of their publi- 
cations at second-class rates; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

SUITS TO SET ASIDE PATENTS. 

Mr. BELFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 6740) to prohibit the Attor- 
ney-General from entering into any contract with any individual to set 
aside a patent issued by the Government on condition that said individ- 
ual shall pay the cost of said litigation; which wasread a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JOSEPH BISHOP. 

Mr. CABELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6741) for the relief of Joseph 
Bishop, of Patrick County, Virginia; which was read a first and second 
re ig to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILLIAM CONDON. 

Mr. NEECE introduced a bill (H. R. 6742) granting a pension to 
William Condon; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

T. M. MERRITT. 

Mr. NEECE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6743) ting a pension 
to T. M. Merritt; which was read a first and second tess referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ANGELINE BROMAGHIN. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD introduced a bill (H. R. 6744) granting a pension 
to Angeline Bromaghin; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES DÐ. HATCH. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6745) granting a 
pension to Charles D. Hatch; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PAY OF NAVAL ACADEMY GRADUATES. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6746) to regulate the 


pay of Naval Academy graduates; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
GEORGE S. STEELE. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 6747) granting a 
pension to George S. Steele; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ELIZABETH COFFEY. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6748) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Coffey; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, GREENVILLE, TENN. 

Mr. McMILLIN introduced a bill (H. R. 6749) for the relief of the 

Presbyterian church at Greenville, Tenn.; which was read a first and | 
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second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 
COLLECTION DISTRICTS, MASSACHUSTETTS. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill (H. R. 6750) to 
amend paragraph 7 of section 2527 of the Revised Statutes; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


LEVEES OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. KING introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 234) calling for a 
report upon the condition of the levees of the Mississippi River, and for 
pe purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This being the third Monday, the regular order is 
the call of comniittees for motions to suspend therules. Thecall rests 
with the Committee on Printing. 


REPRINT OF CERTAIN BUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. SCALES. Under instructions from the Committee on Printing 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the joint resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 235) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of sy thee of the United States of America 
dn Congress assembled, That whenever the Public Printer shall have received a 
sufficient number of orders for copies of the reports of the Tenth Census of the 
United States, or for the Compendium of the Tenth Census, or for the Medical 
and Surgical History of the Rebellion, or forthe Rebellion Record, accompanied 
in each case by the cost price thereof, with 10 per cent. additional to warrant in 
his opinion the e. nse of putting the plates to press, he shal! cause an edition 
or editions thereof to be printed: Provided, That the number of copies thus at 
any time printed shall not exceed the number ordered and paid for in advance 
of publication. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the resolution just read. 3 $ 
- The resolution was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


TERM OF CERTAIN OFFICES. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. I am instructed by the Select Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service to move to suspend the rules that the bill (H. 
R. 4460) to repeal sections of the Revised Statutes restricting the term 
of certain offices to four years, and for other purposes, be taken from the 
House Calendar and passed. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, &c., That all those portions of the following sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to wit, sections 769, 1864, 2217, 2244, 2613, and 3830, 
which fixed the term of offices of the officers therein mentioned at four years 
and all other acts and parts of acts in so far as they create or declare a term oi 
four years on the of any officers in any of the said sections mentioned, are 
hereby repealed : |, however, That the provisionsof thisact shall not apply 
to any of the officers mentioned in the said sections now in office, nor shall their 
term of office be in any wise affected by the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the chief justice and the associate justices of the supreme court of 
every Territory hereafter to be appointed shall be appointed to hold office during 
g behavior, or until the Territory shall be admitted as a State and the State 

vernment shall go intu operation, and all the other officers whose term of office 
T abolaned by the provisions of this act shall be commissioned to hold office, 
and shall hold office, during the pleasure of the President. 

Sec. 3. That every person hereafter appointed to any office of which theterm 
is abolished by the provisions of this act, and of which the incumbent is now 
Regaicee to give an official bond, shall, before entering upon the duties of his 
office, give a bond to the United States, with one or more suflicient sureties, for 
the true and faithful discharge of the duties thereof according to law. Thesaid 
bonds shall be in such form, and under such penalty, and approved in such 
manner, and filed in such offices as is now provided by law in the case of each 
of such officers; and such bonds shall be renewed once in three years, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the oflicers required to approve the 
same as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a second. 

Mr. BEACH. I ask unanimous consent that a second be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a count. 

The SPEAKER. A count being demanded, the Chair will appoint 
as tellers the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. MUTCHLER. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 98, noes 68. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House thirty minutes will 
be allowed for debate; fifteen minutes in support of the motion and 
fifteen minutes against it. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to control the time in opposition. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. ‘The Committee on Reform in the Civil Service 
unanimously recommend the passage of this bill. It is also recom- 
mended by all the civil-service-reform leagues of the country, including 
the National Civil-Service Reform League. The purpose of the bill is 
to repeal the act of 1820 and the acts supplementary thereto which 
limit the term of certain officers to four years. 

Section 769 of the Revised Statutes limits the term of district attor- 
neys to four years. Section 1864 limits the term of the chief-justice 
and the associate justices of the Territories to four years and until their 
successors shall be qualified. Section 2217 limits the term of surveyors- 
general to four years. Section 2244 limits the term of registers and 
receivers to four years. Section 2613 limits the term of collectors of 


customs and naval officers and surveyors of customs to four years. And 
the remaining section, 3830, limits the term of postmasters to four years, 
unless sooner removed. 

Prior to the passage of the act of 1820 all these officers held their posi- 
tions at the pleasure of the President. It was considered and is yet 
considered to be his constitutional privilege to retain in office whomso- 
ever he chooses, and to dismiss at any time any officer he may feel dis- 
posed to dismiss. The repeal of the act of 1820 and the other acts in 
no way abridges the power of the President. He will still have the same 

wer to remove any of the officers and to appoint others in their places. 

ut the act of 1820 and the supplements thereto compel him to renew 
the commissions of these officers or appoint others in their places at the 
expiration of every four years. In other words, they interfere with the 
constitutional prerogative of the President, and say to him, ‘‘ While 
you may appoint to office whomsoever you please, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, yet the officer so appointed shall not hold 
his term of office for a longer period than four years.” And the conse- 
quence is that every four years the Executive and the Senate are likely 
to come in conflict with respect to the officer whose term expires. If 
the President renominates him the Senate of course has the privilege 
of rejecting him, and when there is a conflict between the Executive 
and the Senators the office remains vacant until that is ended. 

In speaking of this law Mr. Jefferson, in a letter dated November 29, 
1820, addressed to Mr. Madison, spoke of it as “the late mischievous 
law, vacating every four years nearly all the executive offices of the 
Government,” and says of it: i 

Tt saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the President, and intro- 
duces a principle of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven the mass, 
not only of Senators but of citizens. Itis more baneful than the attempt which 
failed at the beginning of the Government to make all officers irremovable but 
with the consent of the Senate, This places every four years all appointments 
under their power, and obliges them to act on every one nomination. It will 
keep in constantexcitement all the hungry cormorants for office, render them, 
as well as those in place, syonpoanis to their Senators, engage them in eternal 
intrigue to put out one and putin another, in cabals to swap work, and make 


A what all executive directories become, mere sinks of ccrruption and 
on. 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Before the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MuTCHLER] takes his seat I would like to ask him a question. It is 
whether the provisions of this bill affect in any way the power of the 
President to remove, as now ? 

Mr. MUTCHLER. No, sir; the provisions of the bill do not affect 
the power of the President to remove. They only obviate the necessity 
of his reappointing a faithful officer and taking a risk that the Senate 
will confirm him at the end of every four years. 

Mr. WILLIS. Ishould prefer hearing some gentleman in opposition 
before I make my remarks in support of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. There may be none. 

Mr. WILLIS. If thereis no one objecting to the bill I will proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUTCH- 
LER] has eight minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. In the few minutes allotted to me I will say to 
the House that it does seem to me that after sixty-four years of the 
operation of the present law in the Government of the United States, 
and after a longer term than that of a similar experience in State gov- 
ernments, we ought to hesitate before we put our hands upon this law, 
under a fifteen minutes’ debate on each side, and demolishit. Noman 
in this country has a higher esteem than I have for the great statesman 
Mr. Jefferson, whose utterances have been read by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, but he like other men may have been fallible. Besides, 
we are now confronted by statutes which Jefferson never dreamed of. 
Was the tenure-of-office act—passed to tie President Johnson’s hands— 
in existence when Mr. Jefferson wrote that letter? Its history is known 
to all. Its object was to take away from Mr. Johnson the constitu- 
tional right to remove an officer. It was passed in 1867, and is in these 
words: 

Sec. 1767. Every person holding any civil office to which he has been or here- 
after may be appointed by and with the advico and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall have becomerduly qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold 
such office during the term for which he was appointed, unless sooner removed 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with 
the like advice and consent, of a successor in his place, except as herein other- 
wise provided. 

The penalty for its violation is as follows: 

Sec. 1772. Every removal, appointment, or employment made, had, or exer- 
cised contrary to sections 1767 to 1770, inclusive, and the making, signing, seal- 
ing, countersigning, or issuing of any commission or letter of authority for or 
in respect to any such appointment oremployment, shall be deemed a high mis- 
demeanor, and every person guilty thereof shall be imprisoned not more than 
five years or fined not more than $10,000, or both. 

Sir, under the old law it did not require the “‘ consent” of the Sen- 
ate for the President to remove an inefficient officer, as it dees now. 
Repeal this disgrace to the statutes, and then it will be time to come 
and ask us to enlarge the powers of those who happen to hold office by 
appointment. But I will never vote for the bill while the +‘ tenure-of- 
office act’? remains on the statute-books. What would be the effect of 
it? A President appoints his henchmen and partisans to office; his 
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term expires; he is succeeded by another, who honestly thinks the good 
of the service requires changes; but the ‘Senate, holding over, and in 
sympathy with those already in, refuses its ‘ “consent”? to any ‘change. 
You have life-service, with all the evils attendant upon it. I wantno 
officer to feel that he has immunity against removal for life. 

I want to call the attention of the members of this House to one fact: 
There are thirty-eight States in the Union. I wish to know what mem- 
ber of this House’represents a State where life-tenure of office is toler- 
ated by the people ? 

Mr. RYAN. Or desired, either. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes; or desired. 

Mr. BEACH. In Connecticut. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Isit universal there? I have no information on 
the subject, but I will venture Connecticut has no such law. 

Mr. BEACH. In the case of judges. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I undertake to say that there is no such universal 
law as that in any State of this Union. And I do not hesitate to say 
further that the party which would attempt to inaugurate such a sys- 
tem in a State government would be and should be hurled from power. 
We want no less obligation to serve the country faithfully felt by this 
class than they now feel. If an officer is faithful in the discharge of 
the trust committed to him by the President, and the Senate by con- 
firmation, it is but little trouble to reappoint him, Butif he is not 
faithful his term of service should be allowed to expire, and without 
any action on the part of the Executive he should be relieved of the 
authority which has been conferred upon him. 

Mr. EATON. I want to say to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILL] if he will permit me—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. EATON, The member from New York [Mr. BEACH] is entirely 
mistaken. There is no such tenure in Connecticut. There was once, 
but we turned Democratic and got rid of it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I repeat, who is there here that represents 
a State that tolerates such a system? Not a man of us all. And 
yet the tendency from year to year is to place officers of the Govern- 
ment ofthe United States more and more distant from the people, every 
year to remove them further from the control of the people; a thing 
which we ought not todo. Mr. Speaker, no man is more anxious for 
true civil-service reform than I. No man would more gladly see the 
service restored to what it should be. No man is more anxious to see 
the time come when officers or the Government are no longer fleeced 
annually for campaign purposes. But thisofficial millennium will never 
be brought around by simply telling those now in, who have been guilty 
of the assessment-fleecing and other wrongful acts, that they may hold 
their offices during the remainder of their lives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I will yield three minutes of my time to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as the introducer of the present bill, I 
will ask briefly the attention of the House. 

On the 13th of December, 1880; which was in the last session of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, I introduced the bill now in my hand (H. R. 6562), 
entitled “A bill to reform the civil service of the United States.” It 
was the first bill of that nature in either branch of that Congress, The 
last six sections of that bill provided for entrance to the public service 
through competitive examinations. This has since been secured by the 
passage of the bill which bears the name of Senator PENDLETON, nor 
will any one ever desire to take from him that honor, for to his elo- 
quence, zeal, courage, and fidelity was its success chiefly due. At this 
late day I may, however, with pardonable pride, as a bit of legislative 
history, recall the fact, not heretofore made public, that the Pendleton 
bill was the immediate outgrowth or result of this bill, the New York 
Civil ‘Service Association, complying with a request, having sent as an 
amendment or substitute thereto the document now also before me, 
which is the original draught of the Pendleton bill. 

The first two sections of this bill of 1880 are identical in their object 
with the bill now before the House. What is that object? Is it to 
secure a life-tenure, as charged by the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat [Mr. MCMILLIN]? He is utterly mistaken in that statement. 
There is not one word in this bill that implies or justifies a life-tenure 
of office. There are political offices and there are non-political offices in 
this country. Not one office affected by this bill is a political office. 
Even if the bill contemplated life-tenure, the answer to the argument 
of the gentleman would be that none of the offices affected by it are po- 
litical in their character, and they ought not, therefore, to be made the 
rewards and counters of political services, 

Mr. McMILLIN. They are all made political. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; and that is the point I am coming to. 

_ Mr. WELLER, I would like to find an office in this country that 

is not political. 


Mr. WILLIS. Tt is not true that you can not now find an office in 
this country which is not a political office. I admit, and with regret, 
that political influences largely control many offices like those embraced 
in this bill, which properly should be divorced from politics. But I 
do not concede the broad proposition stated by the gentleman. Official 
life comprises three departments—civil, military, and naval. In two 
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of these departments—in the Navy and in the Army—officers hold their 
position *‘ during the pleasure of the President.’’ "Would the gentle- 
man limit the terms of our naval and army officers to four years, and thus 
place them in the category of district attorneys and Presidential post- 
masters, to be renewed from time to time, not because of gallant and 
faithful service, but permitted to expire without reference to these 
considerations? If so, he is consistent in his opposition to this bill. 
England, up to a period within the memory of men now living, ap- 
pointed her military officers in the same way that we appoint our civil 
officers. Personal favoritism, partisan intrigue, and political despotism 
secured the appointments. ‘Lhe military service there, like the civil 
service here, was dominated by selfish interests, fraud, and coercion. 
As to the other department of official life, the civil service, it is, as we 
all know, subdivided into the judicial, legislative, and executive 
branches. And here again the statement of the gentleman is not sus- 
tained by the facts. I deny that our judicial positions as a rule are 
political offices, and I still more emphatically deny that they should 
be political. As to the executive offices of the Government, they ought 
to reflect the will of the party in power in all offices where that will is 
properly involved. In legislative offices, also, there can hardly be too 
frequent opportunities afforded for change. No friend of civil-service 
reform seeks or desires stability, much less permanency of tenure, for 
legislative offices. Thechanging opinions and viewsof the peopleshould 
be reflected by their legislators, subject only to the proposition which 
the people thoroughly understand, and by which more and more every 
year they arecontrolled, that without experience even the highest char- 
acter and capacity may be found insufficient. 

This bill does not propose to interfere with any of these high preroga- 
tives of the people in the choice of those legislative agencies which give 
character to the nation, which direct its power, express its will, and 
direct its policies, The officers mentioned in this bill, collectors and 
surveyors of customs, postmasters, district attorneys, surveyors-general, 
registers and receivers, naval officers, the chief-justices and associate 
justices of Territories, what are they but the ministerial agents of the 
Government, whose duties are plainly prescribed by the legislative de- 
partment, the department whichis directly and constantly responsible to 
and controlled by the people? What political consequenceshould attach 
to these offices? What reason can be given why they should be active 
political partisans? Why should the public be deprived of theservices of 
any one of these officers who has been faithful, honest, and capable? If 
they are not such officers, why should they be permitted to hold their 
term for four years? If they are thoroughly qualified, why should they 
at the end of four years be set adrift and other perhaps incompetent and 
dishonest men take their places? Can any answer be given to these 
questions except that these offices have under our miserable ‘‘spoils’? 
system been used and regarded, not as public trusts, but as bribes to 
secure service? 

But, says my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN], this bill re- 
verses the well-settled and accepted policy of ourGovernment. If that 
were true, a higher question before us is whether what we now propose 
to dois right. If right, it ought to be done regardless of past prece- 
dent. Ido not think any of us are especially enamored of our civil 
service since the war; but excluding that period, the gentleman’s 
statement will not hold good as to the duration of the present system. 
Our Government lived and flourished from its foundation up to the 
year 1820 before any of these officers held a four-year term, and it was 
not until 1836 that party greed reached out for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

What was the condition of the country during that time? Did we 
have those prescriptive removals which now daily i ‘bec our civil 
service, illustrating at once private injustice and public misfortune? 
What are the well-known facts? pastry wees made only nine re- 
movals, all of which were for cause; John Adams made nine, and none 
of them were for political reasons; Jefferson made thirty-nine, and we 
have his repeated declarations that none of them were for political 
opinions; Madison made only five, Monroe only nine, John Quincy 
Adams only two. In the first forty years of our Government there 
were only seventy-three removals from office, and all of these were for 
cause. mpare that period with any forty years since and an argu- 
ment unanswerable is furnished in favor of this bill. 

We all know how this policy was changed; how for party purposes, 
without debate, in stealth and in conspiracy against the people, the act 
of 1820 was passed reducin; cing the constitutional tenure of the most im- 
portant executive offices, and we know, too, the disastrous consequences 
which have followed and which will follow until it is repealed. 

These consequences were not slow in their appearance nor were the 
great statesmen of that day unaware of theircharacter. Mr. Calhoun, 
who was then Secretary of War, declared the law at the time ‘‘one of 
the most dangerous ever passed, and that it would work a revolution. ?? 
In five years from its Mr. Macon made a report in the Senate 
repealing the act, but the people had not yet fully realized their dan- 
ger, and the effort was ineffectual. In the mean while fraud and pecu- 
lation, bribery and intrigue, were rampant in the land. Two hundred 
and ninety-seven defaulting collectors and other officers were reported 
to the House by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The people became justly alarmed. Another repealing act—this one 
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in 1835—passed the Senate by a vote of 31 to 16. Among those voting 
for the repeal we find the names of Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Benton, 
Ewing, Southard, and White. 

Mr. Webster declared that the evil effects of the act of 1820 had 
vastly predominated; that ‘‘a very great change has taken place within 
a few years in the practice of the executive government. I am for 
staying the further contagion of this plague. Men in office have begun 
to think themselves mere agents and servants of the appointing power.’’ 

Mr. Clay said ‘‘the tendency had been to revive the Dark Ages of 
feudalism and to render office a feudatory.’’ 

Mr. Bentonsaid the law of 1820 had become the means of gettingrid 
of faithful officers, and the expiration of the four years’ term came to 
be considered as the vacation of all officers on whom it fell. Mr. Cal- 
houn declared that officers and people are being taught ‘‘ that the most 
certain road to honor and@ fortune is servility and flattery. * * * 
Ihave marked its progress in a thousand instances within the last 
few years. * * * What a few years since would have shocked 
and aroused the whole community is now scarcely perceived or felt, 
and when it is openly avowed that the public offices are the spoils of 
the victors it scarcely pore a sensation.” 

Mr. Jefferson in a letter to Mr. Madison, which has already been 
quoted in this discussion, referring to the act of 1820, declared: 

It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the President, and intro- 
duces a principle of in eand corruption which will soon leaven the mass not 
only of Senators butof citizens. Itismore baneful the attempt, which failed 
at beginning of the Government, to make all efficers irremovable but with 
the consent of the Senate. This places, every four years, all appointments un- 
der their power, and even obliges them to actonevery * * nomination. 
It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for office; render 
them, as well as those in place, sycophants to their Senators; engage these in 
eternal intrigue to turn out one and put in another, in cabalsto swap work; and 
make of them, what all executive ries become, mere sinks of corruption 
and faction. It must have been oneof the midnight tures of the President, 
when he had no time to consider or even read the law. 

If these comments were true then, how immeasurably more so now, 
when we have a hundred thousand office-holders in the land. Will 
any candid man deny that the strongest lan; of these criticisms is 
justifiable by the every-day experience of our civil service or that the 
most far-reaching prophecies and forebodings in which these fathers of 
the Republic indulged have been fully verified? Is the whole sub- 
ject of reform more hopeful now than it was then? Are bribery, co- 
ercion, and ‘‘bossism’’ less prevalent? Is proved competency more 

t than partisan zeal and subserviency ? 

Are ages capacity, and fidelity the sure and only qualifications 
for office, or do they still stand aside at the dictate of selfish and per- 
sonal power? Do we not know that more and more spoils have been 
as essential as more and more victims to a beast of prey? Atno period 
of our history has that system been more voracious, more despotic, or 
more proscriptive and aggressive. And in arbitrary and tyrannical 
removals how does this era compare with the first forty years of our 
Government? Then, as we have seen, there was not an avı of two 
removalsa year. Comparethis record, not with that of the whole coun- 
try, but with one city, New York. From the year 1858 to 1861 (three 
years) there were in the custom-house at that city out of 690 offices 
389 removals. 

From 1861 to 1864 (three years) out of 702 offices there were 525 
removals. Under Collector Smyth, in three years, out of 903 offices 
there were 830 removals. UnderCollector Grinnell, insixteen months, 
out of 892 offices there were 510 removals, which was an official execu- 
tion every day of his term, with thirty extras for Sundays. The aggre- 
gate result was that in the 1,565 secular days preceding the year 1571, 
when Mr. Arthur was appointed, there were 1,678 removals from offi¢e 
in the New York custom-house, or more than at the rate of one for 
every such day for five years continuously. Need there be anything 
but the statementof these facts and figures tocondemn the corruptand 
corrupting system under which they flourish—a system which makes 
the public offices of the country partisan lazarets, in which all inde- 
pendent, unselfish, and patriotic feelings are unknown, and to which 
servility and venality are the only ‘‘open sesame.” 

This is the system which has grown up since the days of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and which is largely dependent upon the sections 
of the Revised Statutes whose proposed repeal seems to arouse such 
illogical opposition. I repeat, sir, that this bill does not look to life- 
tenure or permanency of tenure. It is not an innovation upon our 
political institutions. It does not propose some new and untried ex- 
periment. It does not seek an unknown path; it simply proposes that 
we shall go back to the original path prescribed by the founders of our 
Government, and followed, as we have seen, by Washington, by Adams, 
by Jefferson, by Madison, by Monroe, and by all the statesmen who 
started upon its career of glory the civil service of the United States. 

We propose by this legislation to return to the early and constitu- 
tional practice of the Government. We propose that now, as then, 
fidelity and good behavior, and these alone, shall be the condition ofcon- 
tinuance in office. And why should not this be the case? Why should 
the people consider the business of the Government from a different 
standpoint than their own business? What an absurdity that business 
man would be guilty of who should discharge his clerks at the end of 
every four years, regardless of the experience which they had acquired, 


regardless of the honesty and fidelity with which they had discharged 
all the duties devolved upon them. And what inducement to faithful 
service would there be or can there be to the public or private servant 
over whom such a constant menace hangs? Doesit secure better serv- 
ice to declare, as we do now by existing law, that no competency, no 
honesty or fidelity, can prevent discharge when this fixed period has 
arrived? 

This bill proposes to avert that menace. It proposes to fasten upon 
the President the odium and the responsibility of arbitrary and cause- 
less removals from office. But, sir, in the limited time allowed me it 
would be impossible to even touch upon the facts and arguments in 
favor of the pending bill. -I congratulate the committee upon their 
unanimous recommendation of its passage. I congratulate them that 
they have sought to give the power of commanding law to sentiments 
which are embodied in the platforms of all the great political parties of 
thecountry. Higher than the tariff, higher than any economic or finan- 
cial question stands this great problem of the elevationand purification 
of the civil service of ourGovernment. The vote about to be taken will 
disclose the friends of that reform. Whether they be in the majority or 
not, this t cause will still goon. This Congress in its wisdom may 
revile trample this bill under its feet, as a former Congress did a 
similar bill, but if so we will appeal from that decision to a tribunal 
which creates Co the sovereign people of these United States, 
who will again as in the past declare their will, and when declared it 
will be promptly registered here as the law of the land. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUTCHLER] has five minutes of 
his time remaining, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
has twelve minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I will reserve the remainder of my time until I 
have heard the other side. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will yield three minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER (from the Clerk’s desk). I will speak from the 
Clerk’s desk, because my own seat is not a very eligible one. 

The bill before the House proposes to make two very important 
changes in the tenure of office: first, with toappointments; sec- 
ond, with regard to removals. Under the operation of the first section 
of this bill all persons who are mentioned in the clauses or sections 
of the Revised Statutes referred to will hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the President. 

The sections of the Revised Statutes repealed are as follows: 

Section 769, which limits the term of office of district attorneys to 
four years; section 1868 which limits the terms of chief-justices and as- 
sociate justices of the Territories to four years and until their successors 
are qualified; section 2217, which limits the terms of surveyors-general 
to four years; section 2244, which limits the terms of registers and sur- 
veyors to four years; section 2613 limits the term of collectors of cus- 
toms, of naval officers, and of surveyors of customs to four years; and 
section 2613, which limits the term of postmasters to four years unless 
sooner removed. 

If this bill shall become a law, then the terms of all these officers 
will be so changed that the officers mentioned will continue in office 
during the pleasure of the President. I am opposed to that provision; 
I prefer that these officers should remain under the fixed terms to 
which they are now limited by law. There is another provision of this 
bill to which I am opposed, section 2 of the bill, which is as follows: 

That the chief-justice and the associate justices of the supreme court of every 
Territory hereafter to be appointed shall be appointed to hold office during good 
behavior, or until the Territory shall be admitted as a State and the State gov- 
ernment shall go into operation, and all the other officers whose term of office 
is abolished by the provisions of this act shall be commissioned to hold office, 
and shall hold office, during the pleasure of the President. 

As to the judicial officers of the Territories of the United States, this 
bill proposes to put them beyond the reach of the President, and they 
can be removed only by impeachment. If there should be a of 
administration at the next Presidential election, the political dead-beats 
who are now pensioned upon the Government and inflicted upon the 
good people of the Territories in judicial positions will be placed beyond 
the power of our President, and can be removed only by the impeaching 
power of the Government. I hope the Demecratic party of the House 
of Representatives will not attempt to enact such an outrage upon the 
people. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WELLER. Amen; that is good. 

Mr. WILLIS. Itis the law now. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Every judicial officer of the United States now 
holds his office until removed on impeachment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If it is the law now, which I deny, why put it 
into this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] has expired. 

-Mr. HOLMAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty sympathy with the pro- 
fessed objects of this bill; but it does not appear to me that it will ac- 
complish the purpose designed. If appointments which now stand at a 
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fixed term of four years should be held at the pleasure of the President, 
it would be an increase rather than an abridgment of the Presidential 
patronage. The patronage of the Executive now places in the hands of 
one man a power too great for a republican form of government. We 
<an not but reflect that when the sovereign people at the ballot-box select 
men for office the term is fixed; and there is no revocation of the exer- 
cise of this sovereign power except by some judicial proceeding for mal- 
feasance in office. And when a single man, the servant of the people, 
appoints to office, should he remove and appoint again at his pleasure? 
Is that civil-service reform? 

Mr. Speaker, if the term of office of these officers of the United States 
were so fixed that it would not coincide with the Presidential term—if 
appointees could be removed from partisan influences—there would be 
some approximation to genuine civil-service reform. Suppose, Mr. 
Speaker, that these officers had a tenure of seven years, or some other 
period not coterminous with Presidential terms, so that the change of 
administration would not remove faithful and competent officers. It 
might not be as well immediately for an incoming party under a change 
of administration, butin the long run both parties and the Government 
of the country would be infinitely benefited. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I very heartily sympathize with every 
effort made to elevate and purify the civil service of our Government, 
and if I believed that the tendency of this measure was toward that re- 
sult I should giveit my earnestsupport. Ido not believe that any effort 
at civil-service reform will ever be thoroughly effectual until the mo- 
tive for increasing public employments, the incentive to competition for 
public office, have been at least modified, if notremoved. I notice 
that in all the plans proposing to purify the civil service the fact is al- 
ways left out of the account that the struggle for public employment 
under the Federal Government is animated and intensified by the greater 
compensation paid to officers and employés of the United States than 
to officers and employés of the several States, and vastly more than com- 
petent men receive in private employments for corresponding service 
requiring asimilar degree of ability and integrity. I indulge in nohope 
of a beneficial reform in our civil service or its efficiency, purity, and 
elevation until the Government is administered in the spirit of our in- 
stitutions and on the same general basis of economy which character- 
izes the great body of our people, and which controls everywhere in 
private occupations andemployments. I admit I see notendency to this 
radical reform. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this line of remark is not pertinent to the pend- 
ing measure. 

This bill proposes to repeal all the provisions of law, running back 
more than half a century, by which certain officers and employés of the 
United States are limited to an official tenure of four years—district 
attorneys, marshals, registers and receivers of land offices, collectors of 
customs, judges of the Territories, postmasters, assistant treasurers, and 
others. 

This measure, it is assumed, is in harmony with legislation already 
inaugurated and still in a large degree experimental. I hardly think 
it is. The limitation of periods for holding office, . gentlemen will 
observe, applies largely to those officers who are in a large degree con- 
nected with financial and monetary affairs—collectors and custodians 
of public funds, The laws limit, and have limited almost from the be- 
ginning of the Government, the term of office of officials engaged in the 
collection and disbursement of public moneys. 

In all these instances of official limitation the Federal Government 
has been inspired by the same motive which has influenced the policy 
of the States. Does it not occur to gentlemén that in many, perhaps 
most, of the States of the Union there is, as to officers having control 
of public funds, not only a limited official term but an absolute consti- 
tutional ineligibility to the office for a second or third term—at least 
until a specific period shall have intervened? Why has that constitu- 
tional rule been adopted? The reason is manifest. It is because from 
time to time official accounts should be closed, should be subjected to 
final examination, should be exposed to public observation. Thus in 
the States and in all the subdivisions of States the termination of the 
tenure of offices at stated periods has a healthy and invigorating effect 
upon the administration of public affairs by imposing a definite and 
fixed responsibility on the public officer. Why should not the effect 
be the same in the Federal Government? Why should not a similar 
limitation of official tenure be more important in the business of the 
Federal Government in view of the remoteness of those offices from 
public vigilance than in that of the States? 

The mere fact that an officer may be at once reappointed does not im- 
pair the value of this official limitation, for the expiration of the term 
of itself subjects the affairs of the office to public and official scrutiny, 
and the conduct and merit of the officer is brought under publicreview. 
The very fact that the term expires calls public attention to the official 
conduct of the officerand subjects his official conduct to the examination 
of those desiring to succeed him and of the appointing power, and brings 
to notice any inefficiency in his public duties or irregularities in his 
accounts. One of the strong reasons for the short term of a member of 
this House is that the people at short intervals may review the official 
acts of their re tatives. 


Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that the 


tenure-of-office act, which as we all know has been passed since the 
days of Mr. Jefferson, puts it in the power of a Senate politically hostile 
to the President to prevent him from exercising the power of removal, 
a power which existed fully in the days of Mr. Jefferson. This is an 
important distinction, and the bill now proposed ought not to pass un- 
less at the same time we repeal that infamous tenure-of-office act. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The tenure-of-office law was enacted to cripple the 
administration of President Andrew Johnson, and the men who enacted 
it seemed willing to paralyze his administration even if it put in jeop- 
ardy great public interests. There seems to be no haste in surrender- 
ing the power that remarkable measure created. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that fixing the term of office held 
by appointment at the reasonable period of four years has a bigh valuein 
moral effect on our publicservice. An officer, especially if he be c 
with the collecting, safe-keeping, or disbursing of public funds, having 
an indefinite official period before him, is especially suhject to temptation 
and most liable to be its victim; but with a limited term of four years 
before him the fact is ever present that the question of reappointment 
must come under review at a fixed period. Will any gentleman say 
that this of itself is not an incentive to integrity and good conduct? I 
think experience everywhere has demonstrated you will have a better 
public service when you bring your officers to uent accountability. 
I should greatly prefer seeing your offices now held for life reduced to 
fixed terms than to see them enlarged. 

Another effect, Mr. Speaker, is that this act of 1820, now sought to 
be repealed, was passed during the administration of Mr. Monroe, a 
singularly pure administration, according to the history of those times. 
Manifestly for public reasons this law was enacted and extended from 
time to time to other offices, and in its main features it has remained in 
force from that day to the present time. Is it safe to remove a meas- 
ure which has worked reasonably well all these years? Are gentlemen | 
safe in assuming that it can be repealed without injury to your public 
service? I hope this bill will not pass. A measure of such weight, 
proposing as it does to remove one of the old landmarks which has 
come down to us from an early period of ourhistory, involving the ac- 
countability of public officers, ought not to be passed on such a brief 
debate as the rules of the House allow. ` 

No, sir, this limitation on the term of poa offices filled by appoint- 
ment ought not to be repealed. Idonot believe that any measure tend- 
ing to create life-tenures of office is in harmony with our free institu- 
tutions. Offices filled by appointment, with reasonable and fixed 
the officer subject to removal, to give efficiency to the administration of 
government, and those filled by the votes of the people, with brief terms 
and direct responsibility to the people, bringing the conduct of the 
public officer under frequent review, have been in the past and will be 
in the future the best guarantee our people can have of ible and 
efficient government Life-tenure of office, with the conduct of the 
public officer removed from the constant review of the power that fills 
the office, is not in harmony with our system of government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has five min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I will yield for one minute to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY]. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose, and indeed it would - 
be impossible, to make anything like a speech on this subject in one 
minute’s time, but in support of the pending measure I wish to have 
embodied in my remarks a letter which I have received from Mr. George 
B. Cole, secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland. 
I ask, if there is not time to read it, that by unanimous consent it shall 
be ordered to be printed in the RECORD. But before my time closes I 
should like just to read what was said by Thomas Jefferson to James 
Madison, both of them founders of the Government and true inter- 
preters of the Constitution they had framed, both of them knowing as 
much of the spirit and genius of the Government as any two men and 
perhaps more than any who ever lived. After the act of May 15, 1820, 
went into force the evil effects of it, of which we are now trying to get 
rid by the measure introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LYMAN] and reported by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
MUTCHLER }—after its evil effects became apparent Thomas Jefferson 
addressed to Mr. Madison a letter, in which he said: 

It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the President and intro- 
duces a principle of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven the mass 
not only of Senators butof citizens. It is more baneful than the attempt, which 


failed, at the beginning of the Government, to make all officers irremovable but 
with the consent of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Iask that the letter to which I have referred be 
printed in the RECORD as part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 
accordingly. i 

The letter is as follows: 

Tue CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND, 
Baltimore, April 18, 1884. 

Sim: The Civil Service Association of Maryland respectfully requests that as 
a Representative from our State you su rt and in every proper manner en- 
deavor to secure the passage of House bil No. 4460, being the bill to repeal sec- 
tions 769, 1864, 2217, 2244, 2613, and 3830 of the Revised Statutes, and all other acts 
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or parts of acts in so far as they create or declare a term of four years on the 
part of any officers in any of the said sections mentioned. i 

The considerations tending to show the propriety of the course of action here 
requested are very plain, and the arguments to be advanced in its favor are very 
simple and trite. Nevertheless it is respectfully submitted that they are of over- 
whelming force, ` x 3 

If, in view of the evils of the system which has prevailed in the civil service of 
the General Government and in our own, as well as in nearly all, if not in all, 
of the other States, our lawmakers were urged to enter upon the field of alto- 
gether untried experiment, it would be in the highest degree reasonable that they 
should do so in the mere hope of finding something that would be an improve- 
ment on the present shameful system. And they might take any proceeding 
looking to a change of any kind in fall confidence that any change whatever 
must be for the better and could not possibly make matters worse than they are. 

But independently of the native or a priori force of the considerations alluded 
to above, the fact is that in seeking the legislation referred to weare not asking 
our Representatives to travel new and untried paths. Wearesimply asking them 
to return to that system which was prevalent in the earlier years of the Republic, 
to that system a departure from which has shaken the very foundations of our 
Government, anda return to which is, in our humble judgment, the only thing 
which can restore that Government to that which in the wisdom of its founders 
it was intented to be, and a persistence in which is the only thing which can pre- 
serve it in its purity. It was intended to be a government by the poe for 
the people, and not a government by politicians for politicians. T it has 
become mainly the latter no candid man can doubt. And surely ifthe Repre- 
sentatives of any other State could bein any uncertainty on this point, the recent 
and still pending scrambles for office in this city and State should be sufficient 
to set the question at rest in the mind of any Representative from Maryland. 

The present system,or want of system, in our national, State,and municipal 
civil service has brought into being and keeps in being three distinct armies of 
professional office-seekers, which can be numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and has withdrawn them from the fields of production or usefulindustry. 
The smallest of these armies consists of the ins” of the party in power; the 
next in size the “outs” of the same party, and the third and largest the profes- 
sional politicians and place-hunters of the y which happens to be out of 
power. The two former fight each other with a hatred almost as mortal as that 
with which they combine to fight the other, and the country is continually torn 
and disturbed by the contests of these contending forces. 

The office-holder has but little encouragement to fit himself for the perform- 
ance of his duties. As the end of his term approaches, if not in the beginning, 
he is naturally engaged in thought and action in the effort to retain his place, 
or, if that seems to be im ticable, to step into some other. If he can not do 
this, he goes to join one of the great armies of the “outs,” and, unfitted by his 
official career for most of the ordinary | preps? of life, he shufflesalong as best 
he can in some shiftless way, as most of the soldiers of these armies do, waiti. 
for the next distribution of the spoils, in the hope that in compensation forsuc 
party work as he maydo inthe mean time something will n fall to his 

If the immense numbers of men whoare now living from hand to mouth with- 
out lar or useful employment, and waiting for something to turn up for 
them in the changes in political affairs, could be made to know that no vacan- 
cies would occur in public offices except by death, resignation, or removals for 
cause, and that when a vacancy did occur the law had placed it beyond the 

wer of any politician to prostitute the place for political gain, and could thus 

Ee driven into becoming producers instead of drones, we would have an acces- 

sion to the industries of the land greater than years of ee could sup- 

ply, and incalculable good would be done, altogether regardless of that which 

would flow from navio bm business of the Government conducted on business 

inciples by means of having the offices occupied by men selected and retained 
use of their fitness and in ity. 

This is just what we ask, that is to say: That the business of the Government 
shall be reduced to and conducted on a business basis; that all men may be 
made to know that no man can be ree psec to place unless he can show him- 
self to be fitted by character and attainments for the place he seeks; and that 
no man once appointed need fear removal so Jong as he proves himself faithful 
and efficient in service. Human nature is much the same under all conditions. 
If office-holders are given to understand that faithfulness and efficiency will se- 
eure retention and promotion, they will be faithful and efficient just as surely as 
that if they are given to understand that political subserviency is the best means 
to the same end they will be politically subservient, 

Political — has grown into a science by reason of the tem ions to 
its practice and development furnished by our present civil-service abuses. Its 
professors are numerous and skillful; but its perpetuation in anything like its 

resent proportions is only possible by a preservation of the present status. 
The poor unfortunate who had some little office where for a time he could 
make more and with less work than he could earn at a regular calling is par- 
ticularly susceptible to the temptation of seeking to carry an election by fraud; 
and even men of whom much better i a be expected have come to 
think, and often, without a blush, to say, t “anything is fair in politics.” 

But take away the bait of public office; let it be known that whatever party 
may come into power, the machinery of the Government will move right 
along withoutany cl “natural wear and tear excepted,” and but few men 
will be found who would think it worth their while to stuff a ballot-box or fal- 
sify a poll-book, however by the risk of punishment; pure elections would 
become the rule instead of being, as now, the marked exception; the ballot 
would again come to be considered sacred, and there would be a marked and 
general elevation of the tone of public sentiment, 

dences no doubt have been and will be submitted to you going to show 
the beneficent effect here and elsewhere of legislation of this kind, and for this 
reason it is notthought necessary in this letter to go into a statement of this evi- 
dence, Suffice it to say that it is of the most convincing character and is almost 
absolutely all on one side of the question, and that on the side where every rea- 
sonable man would expect to find it. 

If, in addition tothe reasons above given for the passage of the measure, it 
could be necessary to look for others appealing more personally to each individ- 
ual member of both Houses of Con, , we should not have far to seek. No 
one knows betterthan the members themselves how much of their valuable time 
is consumed by answering appeals to them for their friendly offices in securing 
the appointment of some one of their constituents to some office which they 
have no more to do with officially than they have with the office of prime min- 
ister to the Shah of Persia. And yet each member is also aware that his readi- 
ness to answer such appeals, or his failure to do so, may have more effect in 
determining the question whether or not his constituents will again think him 
fit for his high trust than any action he may take after days of anxious thought 
upon the most important measure of the session. 

We are entirely convinced that there is no member who will not rejoice and 
do his utmost to further any measure which will tend to make his receiving the 
highest mark of popular approval depend rather upon his ability to distinguish 
from among the measures before Congress those best suited to the needs of the 
country than upon his acuteness in selecting for his su rt the candidate for 
collector of customs who has the best p upon the ine. That the meas- 
ure now presented to you will accomplish much in this direction there can be 
no doubt. When there are no vacancies occurring by limitation or at stated 
periods their number will be comparatively few, and the importunity of appli- 
cants will be co: ndingly diminished, while members of Co: heads of 
Departments, and the city of Washington will all be saved from periodical 
invasion and inundation of office-seekers to which they are now exposed. We 


have already said that the measure proposed is but a return to the better and 
purer ways of the early days of the Republic, and in proof of this we would in 
conclusion submita pares from a letter of Thomas Jefferson to Madison, where 
with a foresight which was almost prophecy he foretold the evils to come from 
the passage of some of the very acts which the bill now before you will repeal. 

In speaking of * the late mischievous law (act 15th May, 1820) vacating every 
four years nearly all the executive offices of the Government,” he says: 

“ It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the President and intro- 
duces a principle of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven the mass not 
oniy ofSenatorsbutofcitizens. ltismore baneful than the attempt, which failed, 
atthe beginning of the Government, to make all officers irremovable but with the 
consent of the Senate. This places every four years all appointments under 
their power and obliges them to act on every one nomination. It will keep in 
constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for office; render them, as well 
as those in place, sycophants to their Senators; engage them in eternal intrigue 
to put one out and put in another, in cabals to swap work; and make of them 
what all executive directories become, mere sinks of corruption and faction.” 

Can any man read this and not acknowledge that Thomas Jefferson was also 
among the prophets? è 

On behalf of the executive committee, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE B. COLE, Secretary. 
Hon. Jons V. L. FINDLAY, 


House of Representatives. 


Mr. LYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the people of this country have made 
up their minds that political offices are henceforth to be strictly 
rated from offices of administration. Political offices are filled by the 
time-honored principles of the canvass and the election. To fill offices of 
administration three conditions are necessary: first, that the applicants 
for such office shall show their probable fitness for the duties; secondly, 
that the heads of Departments shall be held to strict responsibility for 
the conduct of their subordinates; and thirdly, as a corollary of this 
responsibility of heads of Departments, that those heads should have 
essentially the power of removal of suberdinates who do not do their 
duty. Now, the civil-service act (so called) supplies the first of these 
conditions by saying how persons may be admitted tothe service. What 
we wish to provide now is a law that shall make heads of Departments 
strictly and rigidly accountable and responsible, and shall give them, 
therefore, the power of removal. The present act which limits the ten- 
ure of certain.officers to four years interferes with this power, because 
it has come to be the custom that when a man is putin for four years, 
unless his conduct is egregiously bad, he shall be continued there. 
Remove this and restore us to the state of our fathers in the time of 
Washington and the three succeeding Presidents, and you have a power 
vested in the superior officers of the Government under their responsi- 
bility to the people to remove those officers under them who do not do- 
their duty. So that instead of establishing a life-tenure it on the con- 
trary gives the utmost freedom of removal, but with the responsibility 
of the administering officer to the people. 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman permit metoask hima question? 

Mr. LYMAN. I have only three minutes; otherwise I should be 
delighted to do so. How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. LYMAN. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to ask this simple question: Does not the 
tenure-of-oflice act give it into the power of a hostile Senate practically 
to prohibit a President from removing officers ? 

Mr. LYMAN. I think it does, sir; but we propose before long to re- 
peal ni act, and I hope the gentleman will assist usin doingso. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why not repeal that law first? 

Mr. LYMAN. This is the stepping-stone to it. 

I was about to say in conclusion that this act is working in the right 
direction of perfecting the reforms in our civil-service system that are 
so loudly demanded. And I cannot help saying, standing here in my 
place on this floor, that in my judgment neither party in this House 
can afford to vote against this. bill. 

I el yield one minute to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in one minute much cannot be said; 
but I want to emphathize one proposition, and that is this: that gen- 
tlemen who vote against this bill vote for the spoils-system in politics, 
and gentlemen who vote for this bill vote for good administration in 
governmental affairs and against the spoils system in politics. That 
is the simple, plain, unadulterated issue presented to Congress by this 
bill, and no amount of equivocation abont the tenure-of-office act or 
any other act is going to cover up and hide that issue from the Ameri- 
can people. For the purpose of making this bill acceptable to the 
Democratic party in this House, a proviso was put into it which ex- 
cludes the present occupants of office from its effect. 

Mr. KASSON. Why was it necessary to do that? 

Mr. BAYNE. And now if there be a Democrat on this floor who 
will not vote for the bill it is because he is against the principle and in 
favor of the spoils system as against the other system; because the only 
objection which he might raise against the bill is entirely obviated by 
the proviso to which I have referred. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
authorized to make any such statement. Here is one Democrat who 
will vote against the bill, and who does not favor the spoils system either. 

Mr. BAYNE. You plant yourself as a Democrat for or against the 
spoils system by your vote on this bill. 
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Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. The penen has no right to speak for 
or lecture this side of the House. We do not want any of his lectures. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Especially from one of the authors of the spoils 


tem. 
T: WELLER. The wholesystem is undemocratic and unrepublican 
both. [Langhter. ] E 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed for debate upon this question 
has expired. The question is upon suspending the rules and passing 
the bill. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Upon this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 146, not vot- 
ing 77; as follows: 


YEAS—99. 

Adams, G. E. Fiedler, Ketcham, 
Adams, J. J. Findlay, Lacey, Russell, 
Arnot, Foran, Long, Seymour, 
Atkinson, espe Sores Sempr C. R. 
Bayne, ` 4 ocum, 
Baza h, Preen, MeComas, ae, 
Belford uenther, vens, A 
Boyle, ’ Harmer, Miller, Š. H. Stewart, J. W. 
Brewer, J. H. Hatch, H. H. Milliken, Stone, 
Browne, T. M. Haynes, Mitchell, Sumner, C. A, 
Brown, W. W. Henderson, D. B. Morgan, Taylor, E. B. 
Buckner, Henderson, T. J. Morse, Til 3 
Calkins, Henley, Mutchler, Tully, 
Campbell, J.M. Hiscock, Nutting, Wadsworth, 
Cox, 8. S. Hitt, O'Neill, Charles Wait, 
Cutcheon, Hoblitzell, Parker, Wakefield, 
Davis, R. T. Holton, Payne, Washburn, 
Deuster, Hopkins, Peelle, S. J. Whiting, 
Dingley, Howey, Phelps, Willis, 

rsheimer, Hunt, Poland, Wilson, W. L. 
Dunham, James Ray, G. W. Winans, E. B. 
Elliott, Jeffords, 6 Woodward, 
Ermentrout, Johnson, Robertson, Worthington, 
Evans, I. N. Jones, B. W. Rock well Yaple. 
Everhart, Kasson, Rogers, W.F. 

NAYS—146. 

Aiken, Davis, L. H. Lanham, Ryan, 
Alexander, Dibble, Lawrence, Scales, 
Bagley, Dibrell, Lore, Seney, 
Ballentine, Dockery, ribet e Shaw, 
Barbour, Dowd, MeMillin, Singleton. 
Barksdale, Dunn, Matson, Skinner, T. G. 
Barr, Eaton om Smith, 
Bennett, Eld: Miller, J. F. Snyder, 

isbee, Ellis, lls, Spriggs, 
Blanchard, Ellwood, Money, Springer, 
Bland, Evins, J. H. Morrill, e, 
Blount, Ferrell, Morrison, Stewart, Charles 
Boutelle, Forney, Muldrow, Talbott, 

wen, Funston, Murphy, Taylor, J. M. 
Brainerd, Garrison, Murray, oipe 
Breckinridge, Geddes, Neece, Throckmorton, 
Buchanan, George, Nelson, Townshend, 

udd, Halsell, ‘Turner, H. G. 
Cabe Hammond, O'Neill, J. J. Turner, Oscar 
Cald Hanback, Paige, Van Alstyne, 
Cam beli, Felix Hancock, Patton, Vance, 
Candler, Hardeman, Payson, Van Eaton, 
Cannon, Hardy, Peel, S. W. Warner, A. J. 
Carleton, Hatch, W. H. Perkins, Warner, Richard 
Cassidy, Hemphill, Peters, Wellborn, 
Clardy, Hepburn, Pierce, Weller, 

Herbert, Post, Wemple, 

Clements, Hewitt, G. W. Price, White, J. D. 
Cobb, H enS Pryor, Wuku, 
Coll: ouseman, Puse; illiams, 
ae Hurd, Randall, Winans, John 

e, Jones, J. H. Ray, Ossian Wise, J. S. 
Cox, W. R. Jones, J. K. € * Wolford, 

< Jones, J. T. Riggs, York, 
Culberson, D. B. Jo: A Robinson, W. E. Young. 
n W. Laird, Rogers, J. H. 
Davidson, Lamb, Rowell, 
NOT VOTING—77. 

Anderson. Follett, Lewis, Smalls, 
Belmont, Fyan, Li A Stephenson, 

i am, Gibson, McAdoo, ji 
Blackburn, Graves, MecCoid, Storm, 
Breitung, Green, McCo: Strait, 
Brewer, F. B. 3 McKinley, Struble, 

ead, Hewitt, A. S. Morey, Sumner, D. H, 

rumm. f Moulton, Taylor, J. D. 
Burleigh, Holmes, Muller, mas, 
Burnes, ooper, Nicho Tucker, 
Chace, Horr, Ochiltree, Valentine, 
Connolly, Houk, O'Hara, Ward, 

Cook, Hutchins, Pettibone, Weaver, 
Covington Kean, Potter, White, Milo 
Cullen, Keifer, kin, Wilson, James 
Curtin, Kelley, ney, Wise, G. D. 

D: n ellogg, g Wood, 

Davis, G. R. King, > 

Duncan, Kleiner, Robinson, J. S. 

Finerty, Le Fevre, Shelley, 


So the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was not agreed to. 

Mr. BEACH. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the reca- 
pitulation of the names. 

Mr. WELLER and others objected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. FOLLETT with Mr. CONNOLLY, until further notice. 


Mr. FYAN with Mr. PETTIBONE, until further notice. 

Mr. NICHOLLS with Mr. CHACE, until further notice. 

Mr. RANKIN with Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio, until further notice. 

Mr. Cook with Mr. CULLEN, until further notice. 

Mr. SHELLEY with Mr. Tomas, until further notice. 

Mr. BuRNEs with Mr. CALKINS, until further notice. 

Mr. MouLTON with Mr. Davis, of Illinois, until further notice. 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. BRUMM, until further notice. 

Mr. Greson with Mr. SMALLS, until further notice. 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. McCormick, until further notice. 

Mr. CoviIxGTon with Mr. HOLTON, until further notice. 

Mr. BROADHEAD with Mr. VALENTINE, until further notice. 

Mr. KEAN with Mr. DIBBLE, until further notice. 

Mr. MULLER with Mr. BREITUNG, until further notice. 

Mr. LE FEVRE with Mr. Morey, until further notice. 

Mr. REAGAN with Mr. HORR, until further notice. 

Mr. STORM with Mr. O'HARA, until April 22. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER with Mr. KEIFER, until the 26th. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE with Mr. LIBBEY, until the 24th. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. REED, until the 22d. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, with Mr. JosrpH D. TAYLOR, until the 
24th. . 
Mr. GREEN with Mr. Hooper, until May 4. 

Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. MCKINLEY, for this day. 

Mr. Houk with Mr. KLEINER, for this day. 

Mr. FINERTY with Mr. Wrison, of Iowa, for to-day. 

Mr. CURTIN with Mr. STRUBLE, for this day. 

Mr. HILL with Mr. OCHILTREE, for to-day. 

Mr. Kina with Mr. McCorp, on this vote. 

Mr. BELMONT with Mr. THOMAS, for to-day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. \ 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
asks leave to print some additional remarks on the bill upon which the 
House has just voted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent that leave be 
given to all gentlemen who desire to print remarks on that bill to doso. 

Objection was made. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I am instructed by the Select Committee on Ameri- 
can Ship-buildingand Ship-owning Interests to move to suspend the rules 
and discharge the Committee of the Whole House on thestate of the 
Union from the farther consideration of the bill (H. R. 3056) to con- 
stitute a bureau of navigation in the Department, and to pass 
the same as amended by the committee, and as further amended on their 
recommendation by striking out sections 4 and 5 from the printed bill. 

Mr. KASSON. Let the Clerk read the bill asit is proposed to pass it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill asif the amendments 
proposed by the committee were incorporated in it. 5 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That there shall be in the Department of the Treasury of the 
United States a bureau of navigation, under the immediate charge of acommis- 
sioner of navigation. 

Sec. 2. That the commissioner of navigation, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall have general superintendence of the commercial 
marine and merchant seamen of the United so far as vesselsand seamen 
are not, under existing laws, subject to the supervision of any other officer of 
the Government. He shall be specially charged with the d ion of all ques- 
tions relating to the issue of registers, enrollments, and licenses of vessels, and 
to the filing and preserving of those documents; and wherever in title 48 or 50 
of the Revised Statutes any of the above-named documents are required to be 
surrendered or returned to the Register of the Treasury, such requirement is 
hereby repealed, and such documents shall be surrendered and returned to the 
commissioner of navigation, Said commissioner shall have charge of all simi- 
lar documents now inthe keeping of the Register of the Treasury, and shall 
form all the duties hitherto devolved upon said r relating to Spaa mr sei 

Sec. 3. That the commissioner of navigation shall be charged with the super- 
vision of the laws relating to the admeasurement of vessels, and the ass 
of signal letters thereto, and of designating their official number; and on 

uestions of interpretation growing out of the execution of the laws relating to 
these subjects, and relating to the collection of tonnage tax, and to the refund 
of such tax when collected erroneously or illegally, his decision shall be final. 

Sec, 4. That the commissioner of navigation shall annually prepare and pub- 
lish a list of vessels of the United States belonging to the commercial marine, 

i the official number, signal letters, names, rig, tonnage, home port, 
and pi and date of building of every vessel, distinguishing in such list sail- 
ing vessels from such as may be propelled by steam or other motive power. 
He shall also report annually to the Secre! of the Treasury the increase of 
vessels of the United States, by building or otherwise, specifying their number, 
rig, and motive power. He shallalso investigate the operations of the laws rel- 
ative to navigation, and annually report to the Secretary of the Treasury such 
particulars as may, in his judgment, admit of improvement or may require 
amendment, 

Sec. 5. That the commissioner of na ion shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be empowe: to change the names of vesselsof the 
United States, under such restrictions as may have been or shall be prescribed 
by act of Congress. 

Src. 6. That the commissioner of navigation shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive a salary of $4,000 per annum. And the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have power to transfer from existing bureaus or divisions of the Treasu 
one clerk, to be designated as deputy commissioner of navigation, to act wit 
the full powers of said commissioner during his temporary absence from his 
official duty for any cause, and such additional clerks as he may consider neces- 
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sary to the successful operation of the Bureau of Na’ 
the efficiency of the bureaus or divisions whence such 
Sec. 7. That this act shall be in force and take effect on and after July 1, 1834. 


ion, without impairi 
erks may be ADOTE 


Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that a second be consid- 
ered as ordered in order that an explanation may be given of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is unanimously reported 
from the Shipping Committee, and is recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It constitutes in the Treasury Department a bureau of 
navigation, or practically consolidates the duties that are now performed 
by divers officers in that Department so as to bring them in one bureau 
under one efficient head, similar in its general functions to the British 
board of trade. 

Under existing laws the supervision of the merchant marine and of 
all of the interests which attach to it is distributed in various bureaus 
and divisions and among different officials in the Treasury Department. 
So much of the supervision of the merchant marine as relates to the 
registration, the licensing, and the enrollment of vessels is by an old 
law, passed in 1792, in the office of the Register of the Treasury. This 
officer is a financial officer, and has no connection appropriately with 
the duties that relate to the enrollment, the licensing, and the regis- 
tering of vessels. All the duties which relate to the administration of 
the tonnage tax and to the admeasurement of vessels are placed, not by 
law but by an order of the Treasury Department, in the so-called ton- 

division. All of those matters relating to our merchant marine 
that affect the naming and the c of names of vessels of the mer- 
chant marine are in the Bureau of Statistics. With this divided re- 
msibility, as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury in his last report, 
there i is no official under our Government who feels charged with the 
administration and the care of the laws relating to the merchant ma- 
rine of the country. The Secretary of the Treasury therefore recom- 
mends, and the committee are united in approving the recommendation, 
ioa there be established in the Treasury Department a bureau similar 
many respects to the British board "oft trade which has of the 
British y merchant marine, with a head who shall be amply fitted by ex- 
perience and by A fips to direct affairs relating to our merchant marine, 
to suggest to Congress needed amendments of all antiquated shipping 
laws, and in general to take that charge of the merchant marine of this 
country that the president of the British board of trade takes of the 
British merchant marine. 

The provided by this bill issimply $4,000. It provides that 
there shall be appointed by the President, with the approval of the Sen- 
ate, a commissioner of navigation, who of course should be a man versed 
in admiralty law, a man thoroughly acquainted with the shipping in- 
terests of the country and their wants, and who shall feel himself charged 
with watching those interests and making such recommendations to 
Congress as their vast importance demands, 

The bill provides that all the assistants and all the clerks in the 
bureau shall be simply transferred from the existing office of the Reg- 
ister of the Treasury, where some of the duties are now performed, from 
the division of tonnage, ‘where some others are performed, and from the 
Bureau of Statistics, where still others are performed, making the ex- 

of creating this whole bureau only $4,000 per year. And I may 
add, too, that the creation of this bureau is asked by the New York 
Shipping Association, by the boards of trade of Boston, of New York, 
of Philadelphia, and by all the commercial ports of the country. 

T yield on minutes of my time to the gentleman from New York 

Mr. Cox 
t Mr. COX, of New York. This bill looks in the direction of creating 
another bureau. Iam not partial to bureaus. I do not want this Gov- 
ernment to become a bureaucracy. [Laughter.] That is guod lan- 


We ‘passed a bill last Saturday creating a bureau in the interest of 
labor. We have a Bureau of Agriculture, we have a Bureau of Educa- 
tion. We are having all sorts of bureaus. But this bureau is not in- 
tended asanovelty. Itissimply a consolidation of three separate offices 
or departments in the Treasury under one administrative head, and itis 
not a removal from the Treasury of the general supervision. 

Under the present law, as you know, the Register of the Treasury, 
a financial officer, by some curious arrangement of earlier days, has 
taken charge of the registers and enrollments and licenses of vessels. 
The navigation division has the administration of all the laws as to the 
admeasurement of vessels and as to the tonnage of vessels. And as to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, we know that he furnishes a list 
of the vessels from time to time and such advice as he chooses to give 
us. I am not partial, Mr. Speaker, generally to any advice coming 
from these bureausof a political and partisan character. I would have 
their reports be a collection and collation of facts, not a statement ot 
inferences. We can draw inferences ourselves when we are making the 


W. 

The Secretary of the Treasury aks us to put together in one unity 
these three various departments under him. He bases that recom- 
mendation on the happy results which have sprung in England from the 
consolidation of various offices under various maritime and other stat- 
utes by the act “‘for transferring from the admiralty to the board of 
trade certain powers and duties relative to harbors and navigation un- 
der local and other acts, and for other purposes.’’ This law passed the 


English Parliament on the 29th of July, 1862, and it put in one body 
all the various laws, local and otherwise, of the realm of England relat- 
ing to these subjects, and since that time the board of trade has been 
one of the great utilizing processes for the saan at and success of 
British commerce. 

I think the same result would follow from the passage of this bill 
into law, if it shall be properly administered, as I hope it will be, under 
proper guards and with due caution. I hope the time will come when 
we will do as Great Britain has done, get rid of the barbaric, old-fash- 
ioned, miserable navigation laws—of the inhibition against our people 
buying theirships where they please and having a free registry for them. 
Although I do not expect that any such law as that will pass this House 
at this session, I trust that under the advice given by intelligent men 
in a bureau unconfusedly collecting these facts we may in time have 
the same benefits accruing to our maritime laws as have accrued to 
Great Britain under the amelioration of her old barbaric system. 

Many MEMBERS. ‘‘Vote!” “Vote!” 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the House is ready to vote I am willing that the 
question shall be now taken. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that the rules be suspended so as to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3056) to constitute a bureau of 
navigation in the Treasury Department, and to pass the same with the 
amendments as read. 

The question was taken by a viva voce vote, and the Speaker announced 
that two-thirds ap to have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ays 95, noes 16. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Tos were ordered; and Mr. DINGLEY and Mr. HOLMAN were ap- 
po 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think we should have the yeas and nays on this 
proposition. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays, and there 
were 29 in the tive. 

TheSPEAKER. Those voting in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
are more than one-fifth of the last vote. 

Mr. ELLIS. I call for the count on the other side. 

The negative vote was then taken, and there were 98. 

So (more than one-fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 168, nays 47, not vot- 
ing 107; as follows: 


YEAS—168. 
Adams, G. E Ellis, n, Robinson, W. E. 
Adams, J.J. Eliwood, Kelley, Rockwell, 
Aiken, Ermentrout, Ketcham, Rogers, J. H 
ley, Evans, I. N. ey, Rogers, W. 
ur, Everhart, Laird, Rowell, 
Barksdale, Evins. J. H. Lanham, Russell, 

% Findlay, Lawrence, Ryan, 
Bayne, Foran, Long, Seymour, 

h, Garrison, Lore, Singleton 
Belford, George, Lovering, Skinner, 6. R. 
Bisbee, G * McCoid, Slocum, 
poaa E 3 ff, ea? Era oman Seain 

rewer, F. reenleaf, aruon nger, 
Brewer, J. H. Guenther, Miller, „F. Steele, : 
Browne, T. M. Hammond, Milliken, Stevens, 
Brown, W. W. Hanback, Mills, Stewart, Charles 
Buckner, Hancock, Mitchell, Stewart, J. W. 
Budd, Hardy, Money, Strait, 
Caldwell, Harmer, Morse, Sumncr, ©, A. 
Calkins, Hart Murray, Tatbott, 
Campbell, Felix Hatch, H. H. Neece, Taylor, E. B. 
Campbell, J. M. Hatch, W. H. Nelson, Thomas, 
Candler, Haynes, Nutting, Thompson, 
Cannon, Hemphill, O'Neill, Charles Throckmorton, 
Carleton, Henderson, D.B. O'Neill, J.J. Van Alstyne, 
Cassidy, Henderson, T. J. Paige, Vance, 
Collins, Hepburn, Parker, Van Eaton, 
Converse, Hewitt, G. W. Payson, Wait, 
Cosgrove, Hiscock, Peelle, 5. J. Wakefield, 
Cox,8.S. Hitt. Perkins, Washburn, 
Crisp, Hoblitzell, Peters, Wemple 
Cutcheon, Holmes, Phelps, Whiting, 
Davidson Holton, Poland, Wilkins, 
Davis, R. T. Houseman, Potter, Willis, 
Deuster, Howey, Price, Wilson, W. L, 
Dibble, unt, Pryor, Wi E.B, 
Dibrell, Jeffords, Pusey, Winans, John 
Dingley, Johnson, Ray, G. W. Wise, J.S. 
o pare E weentee 

eimer, ones, eese, ‘orthingon, 
Dunham, Jones, J.K. RS Yaple, 
Dunn, Jones, J.T. Riggs, York. 
NAYS—47. 

Alexander, Eldredge, MeMillin, I S 
Bennett, Ferrell, Matson, Townshend, 
Buci ý Fiedler, tes, Tully, 

1, Forney, Patton, Turner, H. G. 
Clardy, ddes, Pierce, Turner, Oscar 
Clay, Halsell, Peel, S. W. Warner, A. J. 
Clements, Hardeman, Post, Warner, Richard 

‘obb, Herbert, Randall, Wellborn, 
Cox, W.R. Holman, Scales, Will 
Culberson, D. B. Hurd, Shaw, Wolford, 
Davis, L. b, Skinner, T, G. W 

wd, Lowry, Taylor, J. 
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NOT VOTING—107. 


Anderson, Davis, G. R. Lewis, Robinson, J.S. 
Arnot, Duncan, . Libbey, 
Atkinson, Eaton, groan, Seney, 
Ballentine, Elliott cAdoo, Shelley, 
Belmont, Finerty, McCormick, Smalls, 
Bingham, Follett, McKinley, Snyder, 
Blackburn, F n, íllard. Spooner, 
Blanchard, Fyan, Miller, $. H. Spri 
Bland, Gibson, Morey, Stephenson, 
Blount, Graves, Morgan, 
Bowen, Green, Morrill, Stone, 
Boyle, Henley, Morrison, Storm, 
Brainerd Hewitt, A.S. Moulton, Struble, 
Breckinridge, Hill, Muldrow, Sumner, D. H., 
Breitung, Hooper, Muller, Taylor, J D. 
Broadhead, Hopkins, Murphy, Tucker, 
Brumm, Horr, Mutchler, Valentine, 
Burleigh, Houk, Nicholls, Wadsworth, 
Burnes, Hutchins, poi werd, 
$ ames, "Hara, eaver, 

Connolly, Jordan, Payne, Weller, 

k, ean, Pettibone, White, J. D. 
Covi n, Keifer, Rankin, White, Milo 

bertson, W. W. Kellogg, Ranney, Wilson, James 
Cullin, ing, 0m. apa Wise, G. D. 

in, Kleiner, z Young. 

Le Fevre, Robertson, 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was 

At the conclusion of the roll-call, 

Mr. DINGLEY said: I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
the names be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. BALLENTINE with Mr. STEPHENSON, until further notice. 

Mr. SMALLS (having voted). I desire to withdraw my vote. I am 
paired on all questions with the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. 
GIBSON. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I am paired with Mr. KEAN, of New Jersey; but 
being assured that if present he would vote for this proposition, I have 
voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. : I was absent from the House and in the 
committee-room by consent of the House at the time my name was 
called. I desire to vote in the affirmative on this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House the request of the 
gentleman to vote can not be submitted. His statement will appear in 
the RECORD. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the members of the 
Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests, 
reporting the bill just passed, have leave to print in the RECORD such 
remarks as they may desire to submit upon this proposition. 

Mr. DEUSTER. And I ask the same privilege for myself. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 


PENSIONS, 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Iam instructed by the Select 
Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay to move 
to suspend the rules and pass, with the amendment which I send to the 
desk, the bill (H. R. 6535) to regulate the granting of pensions in cer- 
tain cases. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That eve rson specified in the several classes 
enumerated in the pension laws of the United States, who served in the field in 
the military or naval service, in any war in which the United States has been en- 

, for a period of three months or more, and has an honorable discha: 

and is not receiving a pension, or a greater pension than that provided for herein, 
but who, by reason ofany wound, injury, or disease which there is probable cause 
to believe originated in said service in line of duty, and not the result of hisown 
misconduct or bad habits, or other known cause occurring since such service, is 
now disabled, in whole orin . for procuring his subsistence by manual labor, 
shall, upon making due proof of the facts, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the proper authority, not inconsistent with the provisionsof this act, 
be placed upon the list of pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to re- 
ceive a pension, during the @ontinuance of such disability, ata rate proportionate 
to the degree thereof; the true physical condition of the claimantto be ascertained 
and certified as provided zti law upon examination by a competent board of sur- 
geons duly Seat such pension to commence at the date of filing the appli- 
cation therefor. And any person who has filed, or may hereafter file, an appli- 
cation for a pension under the act of July 14, 1862, and acts amendatory thereto, 
or under any act entitling him to arrears, may, by a declaration over his own 
signature, attested before any officer duly authorized to administer oaths for 
general purposes, elect to prosecute his said claim under this act, which election 
shall be final; and in such case his pension, if allowed, shall begin from the date 
of filing such declaration of election. 

Sec. 2. That in considering the claims of dependent parents the fact and 
cause of death, and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor children, 
having been shown as required by lay, it shall be necessary only to show by 
competent and sufficient evidence that such parent or parents are without other 
present means of support than their own manual labor, or the contributions of 
others not legally bound for their support. 

Sec. 3, That in all applications under the general pension laws, including this 
act, where it appears by record evidence that the applicant was regularly enlisted 
and mustered into the service, and served for a period of three months or more, 
that fact shall be sufficient prima facie evidence that he was then in good health 
and free from the disease or cause of disability for which he claims a pension ; 
but such evidence shall be subject to rebuttal by record or other positive evi- 
dence of the prior existence of such disease or cause of disability. 


The amendment proposed by the committee was read, as follows: 


Add to the bill the following: 
“Provided, That no agent, attorney, or other person shall demand or receive 
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any fee for his services in any pension claim arising under this act until the 
payment of the pension, and not exceeding $10 in amount.” 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Isa second demanded on the motion to suspend 
the rules ? ‘ 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I demand a second. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I rose for the purpose of making that 
demand, in order simply that the bill may be explained. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I hope it will be agreed by unanimous con- 
sent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the motion to suspend the 
rules will be considered as seconded. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules there are now thirty minutes al- 
lowed for debate—fifteen minutes in favor of the motion to suspend the 
rules, and fifteen minutes against it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Before the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 
begins his remarks I would like to ask him about how much it is esti- 
mated this bill will take out of the Treasury. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will try to explain that kefore I get 
through. 

MeS Speaker, probably few subjects respecting which Congress is 
called upon to legislate are surrounded with greater difficulties than 
the subject of pensions. What these difficulties are all who have given 
careful consideration to the matter well understand. This fact is also 
evidenced by the large number of bills relating to every phase of the 
question that has been referred by the House to the committee reporting 
this bill. That there should be, moreover, a wide diversity of opinion 
as to legislation on this subject is not surprising. 

The committee to which the several bills to which I have alluded 
were referred has had them under consideration for many weeks, de- 
voting to them session after session. It has heard delegates represent- 
ing various organizations of Union soldiers. It has had before it the 
Commissioner of Pensions during several of its sessions. It has con- 
sidered, reconsidered, and discussed the subject in all its phases, and 
now unanimously recommends the passage of this bill in lieu of various 
others referred to the committee by the House. 

In the preparation of this bill thecommittee kept in view two things: 
first, the just rights of the soldier; secondly, the necessity of adhering 
to a line of safe and consistent public policy—a policy consistent on the 
one hand with the obligations of the Government to its defenders, and 


‘| on the other a policy safe to be followed as a precedent in any future 


war. The bill may not go as far as many may desire or think we ought 
to go in our legislation, while others will doubtless think it goes much 
too far; but it is believed that on a careful examination of all its pro- 
visions it will be found to be a sufficient remedy forthe evils complained 
of in the workings of the present laws, and at the same time to be so 
guarded that only those justly entitled to pensions can obtain them un- 
der this act. It allows pensions for disability only, but recognizes the 
principle that disability incurred in the service in line of duty entitles 
the soldier to a pension as aright. With this principle in view the 
committee decided that it would not report favorably a measure grant- 
ing pensions for any other cause than disability—disability incurred in 
the military service in the line of duty. 

But it is a well-known fact that there are a large number of soldiers 
scattered over the country who are suffering under various degrees of 
disability believed to have originated in the service who are unable to 
procure the pensions due them from the Government, due them as a 
right, due them as compensation for disability, because now, twenty 
years after the war, they are unable to furnish the evidence required 
by the Department under existing law. They have become separated 
from their comrades, surgeons whose evidence is required are dead, 
officers are out of reach, hospital records are missing. The evidence 
required is not accessible. Yet the fact of their disability is known 
to their neighbors and friends, and often they were among the best 
soldiers, but perhaps unfortunate now in not having a hospital rec- 
ord. There is therefore loud complaint, and Congress is petitioned 
daily, as every member knows, for some measure of relief. ‘ Why 
can not this man,” it is asked every day, ‘‘ who is disabled, and we 
believe disabled in the service, and who was a good soldier, obtain his 
pension ?”* 

Now, the principal object of this bill is to cure this evil. Its pur- 
pose, therefore, is rather to relax the rules of evidence than anything 
else. It does not take away from any soldier any existing right he 
may have. It takes in no new classes. Itdoes not extend the provis- 
ions of the pension lawsin any direction. Thatisnotitspurpose. But, 
as I have said, it relaxes the rules in regard to the evidence required to 
establish a claim. And the committee has thought that pensions under 
this act should not include arrears, but should date only from the filing 
ofthe claim. The bill provides also that any claimant who is unable 
to furnish the proof required to establish his right to a pension under 
the arrears act may elect to prosecute his claim under this act and re- 
ceive a pension if now disabled from the dateof filingsuch a declaration 
of election. There are now on file some 185,000 claims for invalid pen- 
sions. Over 100,000 of these, if the requisite proof could be furnished, 
would carry arrears. This bill, I say, gives to theseclaimants the right 

> to elect to prosecute their claims under this act; and in that case they 
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give up their claims for arrears and take pensions only from the date of 
ing such declaration. 

The result of this, of course, will be to add to the number of pen- 
sioners; but instead of giving pensions with large arrears to a compara- 
tively small number, it will give pensions to a greater number who are 
now suffering from actual disability and in present need. 

Mr. WOLFORD. If the claim is just, if the applicant is entitled to 
a pension, why should he not, like other soldiers, have a pension with 
arrears? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. In answer to that question I will say that 
in many cases, while the disability had its origin in the service, it may 
not have developed to a pensionable degree of disability until in later 
years. Besides, as I have explained, the soldier is not required under 
this act to furnish the evidence required to procure arrears. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Ifa man has done his duty as a soldier, and is 
now disabled in consequence of such service, why should not the law 
be as strong in his favor as in any other case? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Where a claimant can prove that the dis- 
ability under which he suffers originated in the service at a given time 
and under given circumstances, and that it has continued as a perma- 
nent disability from that date to the present time, he is entitled under 
existing law to arrears if he filed his claim in time, and this bill does 
not take away that right. 

But where we give him the benefit of presumption in some degree 
in his favor, and do not require the same positive proof required under 
the arrears act, it is believed we are going quite as far as public policy 
would dictate when we grant him a pension from the date of his applica- 
tion. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. STEELE. Isit not intended especially to benefit a class of sol- 
diers who while they were sick felt a pride against going into hospital, 
and therefore may have no hospital record. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is intended especially to benefit that 
meritorious class who lack a hospital record to help them through, but 
who nevertheless are disabled. 

This bill provides for pensions in cases of disability attributable to 
the service but where the proof required under existing law, twenty 
years after the war, can not be supplied. The fact of present disability 
is to be determined by a physical examination by a board of surgeons. 
If no disability exists, that is the end of the case. If disability exists 
ina pensionable degree, and it is shown by suflicient evidence that such 
disability is not the result of his own fault or any known cause since 
the war, but which there is sufficient reason to believe had its origin 
in the service, the soldier is entitled under this bill to a pension pro- 
portionate to the disability. This, it seems to me, is right, safe, and 
consistent. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson]. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, I carefully examined this bill some 
days ago, and came to the conclusion it would be of very great utility 
in relieving cases which bear hardly on applicants for pensions, and 
will therefore be very desirable to be adopted. 

The third section embraces the substance of the bill which I intro- 
duced, with a modification requiring three months’ service before the 
party can take the benefit of it—that is to say, it gives the presump- 
tion of health to every man who was duly enlisted. They have added 
“ provided he has served for three months.” So far as it goes that is 
very beneficial. But I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio whether 
he would have any objection to my asking unanimous consent of the 
House to add this provision, which I believe has met the approval of 
the other Committee on Pensions: 

That any pensioner of the United States receiving a pension by virtue of any 
special act of Congress on account of disability incurred by him while in the 
military or naval service of the United States shall be entitled to increase of 


such pension upon the same conditions of rerating and continuance of such in- 
erease which are applicable to other pensioners under the general pension laws. 


That is to say, Mr. Speaker, under the present pension law where a 
man has been granted a pension during the last fifteen years by special 
act of esis ag under the ruling of the Pension Office he can make 
no application for rerating although his disability may be doubled. It 
is admitted to be an evil by the Commissioner of Pensions, and the 
object is simply to put them on the same terms with the general pen- 
sioners inapplying for increase of pension. If the gentleman from Ohio 
will not object, I willask unanimous consent of the House to have that 
included in the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I have no authority from the committee 
to accept any amendment to the pending proposition. 

Mr. KASSON. Idonotask the gentleman to accept the amendment, 
but merely, if he will permit me, that I will ask unanimous consent of 
the a that that provision shall be added as an additional section 
to the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Letthe gentleman send me his amendment, 
and I will consider it later on. 

Mr. KASSON. It is an important matter to many men who have 
been deprived of increase of pension to which they are entitled. 

» Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I should not like to cumber the bill with 


anything objectionable. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask the gentleman from Ohio to answer the 
question which I propounded to him before he yields the floor further. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. My time is running, and I now yield for 
three minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. KASSON. Myamendment certainly should be adopted, for there 
are many pensioners under special acts of Congress whose disability has 
been doubled, and they should have the same right for making appli- 
cation for increase of pensions that other pensioners have. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is entitled to the 
floor for three minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. In three minutes, Mr. Speaker, it is 
utterly impossible to explain a bill of this character, and yet I beg to 
invite the attention of members to the points of relief the bill is in- 
tended to give. It will be observed the leading idea upon which the’ 
pension laws have proceeded heretofore, namely, that the disability was 
incurred in the service, is not eliminated from this bill, but carefully 
preserved in it. No soldier is entitled to a pension under this bill who 
did not become entitled to it by reason of disability incurred in service 
in the field. 

The first paragraph of the first section simply relaxes the rules of 
evidence on that subject. It provides substantially that the soldier 
who incurred a disability in the service but who has failed to make 
proof in support of his claim under the rules of the Pension Office is 
entitled to a pension on showing—what? First, that he served three 
months or more in the field and was honorably discharged; second, 
that by reason of wound, injury, or disease he is now disabled; third, 
that prima facie such wound, injury, or disease has not resulted from 
his own misconduct or bad habits or from any other known cause; and 
if he show these facts and it appear from the nature of the wound, 
injury, or disease that the disability probably originated in the service, 
he shall be put on the pension-rolls. 

I do not believe there is any unsafe or unwise principle involved in 
that paragraph of the bill. It isadifficult undertaking, now that nearly 
twenty years have elapsed, with the many changes that have taken 
place in this country, to identify the disabilities incurred in the service 
with that service. Many diseases originating in the service developed 
slowly, so that actual disability was not reached for years afterward, 
when officers and surgeons were dead and comrades scattered. This 
bill does not require the positive proof identifying the origin of the dis- 
ability with the service, but does require that the service be shown, 
that honorable discharge be had, that the disability is not the result of 
misconduct or vice since the service, and that the disease or injury is 
not inconsistent with the service, or, in other words, that it probably 
originated there. The committee of which I am a member thought we 
could safely go that far, and we believed it unwise and unsafe at this 
time to go further. 

This paragraph of the first section was intended mainly to reach a 
large class of cases pending in the Pension Office, but ‘‘ hung up’’—if I 
may use that expression—for the want of the proof. I have indicated 
cases wherein the chief difficulty has been to identify the origin of the 
disability with service in the line of duty, cases where the disability is 
obvious, the service and honorable discharge of record; but where the 
origin of the disability is uncertain and almost impossible to establish 
we ought not to be two rigid, too exacting now in cases of this character. 

Mr. BLAND. Can the gentleman from Arkansas state the number 
of applicants of that class? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I will state tothe gentleman from Mis- 
souri very frankly that so far as I am individually concerned I have 
made no inquiry upon that subject whatever. But the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, I understand, will give you that informa- 
tion in his closing remarks. 

But to continue. This bill will facilitate the class of cases I have 
mentioned as pending in the Pension Office. But, onthe other hand, the 
second paragraph of the first section limits the first pargraph in this, 
namely, that only those shall have the benefit of this act who apply 
under it; and if they apply under it, which they may do by so noting 
in their application, then the pension dates from the filing of the ap- 
plication under this act. So that if now and then it facilitates the 
granting of an unmeritorious claim, at all events it goes to a soldier, 
and to one now so disabled as to be unable to earn support by manual 
labor. In addition to this, it takes from all, however meritorious, 
ay pension for any period of time prior to ing application under 

e bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that my time isabout up. I I could 
not have the time to do either the bill or myself justice. I bear testi- 
mony to the earnestness and labor the committee gave the bill in the 
hope that it might meet the approbation of this body, and to some ex- 
tent the demands of the soldier element of the country which clamors for 
a relaxation of the iron rules of evidence heretofore obtaining in the Pen- 
sion Office. It is due myself to say that I did not intend until a few 
moments ago, at the request of the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill and who has felt so much solicitude about 
its passage, to speak at all. I close by saying the last two sections, 
like the one I have discussed, briefly and poorly I know, have my un- 
qualified assent. 

Mr. BLAND, Then I understand the gentleman to say that he does 
not know the number of cases now pending to be affected by this bill. 
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Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I stated frankly that I did not know 
the number, and, so far as I am personally concerned, I will say further 
to the gentleman, courteously of course, that I am entirely indifferent 
on that point. Ifthe bill is based on correct principles and sound policy 
it ought to pass; if not, itshould be defeated, and in either event with- 
out reference to the number of soldiers affected by it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. [now yield two minutesof my time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GREENLEAF]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr.GREENLEAF. Mr. Speaker, I am glad ofthe opportunity given 
me to emphasize what our respected chairman of the Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay has said, as well as what 
has been said by my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, with regard to the merits of the bill now under consideration, 
as wellas what has been said with regard to the attention that has been 
bestowed upon the bill in committee. As an unpretending yet con- 
scientious worker on that committee, I can say of my own knowledge, 
and do say, that the committee have expended much time and labor in 
the consideration of this bill, and have given to it their best thought 
in the confident hope and expectation that it would merit the approba- 
tion of the friends of the soldier as well as the friends of the country on 
both sides of the House, and pass the House without waste of valuable 
time or that unpleasant friction which has sometimes attended the pas- 
sage of less important bills heretofore, 

Our worthy chairman has stated to you that this bill meets the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Pensions, and I presume no member of 
the House would question his unsupported statement of this fact, yet 
in order to make assurance doubly sure I waited upon the Commissioner 
of Pensions in person this morning, and asked him for his indorsement 
of the measure over his own signature. I have his indorsement of the 
bill here, and will ask the Clerk to read it. The paper was signed in 
my own presence, and will speak for itself. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION Orry 

Washington, D. C., April 21, 1884, 
My Dear Sır: In response to your request that I should examine House bill 
6535, reported April 11 by the chairman of your committee, and to state whether 
in my judgment the provisions of that bill are cable and susceptible of such 
administration as will tend to obviate some of the difficulties experienced in the 
administration of existing laws, by which those who have rendered efficientand 
arduous service to the Government in the field,and who are now disabled and 
unable to make the necessary proof to connect the same with the service, and as 
regards claims of dependent parents, and the rule of evidence contained in the 
third section of the bill, I have the honortosay that in my judgment the bill is 
a most important step in the right direction, and while not going to the extent 
with regard to invalid pensions which I think warranted by public opinion and 
justice to claimants, yet I believe itis just in its provisions and susceptible ofsuch 
administration as will work justice to many worthy claimants now excluded, 
AsI in my conference with the committee on the 16th of February, I 
think there is a necessity for some such legislation, and I rejoice that this bill 

has been introduced, and trust that it will meet with favorable consideration, 


Very respec 
af PETI W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
Hon. H. S. GREENLEAF, 
Committee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, 
ouseof Representatives. 

I presumed to ask for this letter, Mr. Speaker, believing that most if 
not all the members of the House who have had occasion to do business 
with the Pension Office have confidence in the ability, integrity, and 
judgment of the present Commissioner of Pensions in snch matters as 
pertain to his office, and that they would be disposed to respectfully 
consider anything he might be willing to say upon so important a 
pension bill as we now have before us. 

Mr. WHITING. Mr. Speaker, it is not the object of this bill to add 
another class to those who are receiving the benefit of the pension laws, 
but the intention is to enable those who are now entitled to a pension 
to have their names placed on the roll, It may seem a very simple thing 
to do that under existing law, but any one who has had experience at 
the Pension Office knows that itis not. In all cases the burden is 
imposed upon the claimant of looking up the comrades and officers who 
are to establish by their testimony his right toa pension. This may 
seem an easy task, but when you remember that it is nearly twenty 
years since the close of the war, and that many of these officers and 
soldiers have died or removed toa distant part of the country, or it 
may be that the soldier himself has removed to a distance from the 
place where he enlisted, the difficulty in procuring the necessary evi- 
dence is obvious. In many cases it is impossible to obtain it at any 
expense, even when the greatest diligence is exercised. 

Again, most of the veterans are poor and have little knowledge of how 
to preparea case; and the insufficiency of the fee allowed to an attorney 
is little inducement for him to devote very much time to securing the 
necessary evidence. The consequence is that, after several vain attempts 
to satisfy all of the requirements of the present law, the soldier gives up 
in despair and plods on in poverty and misery, with a keen sense of the 
injustice thathasbeendonehim. Tosecurea pension under the existing 
laws it is necessary to prove, first, no unsoundness at the time of entering 
the service; second, disability incurred in the service and its continu- 
ance down to the time of applying for thepension. Those who have had 


experience in administering the law are of the opinion that great injus- 
tice is done the soldier by too exacting and practically prohibitory rules 


of evidence in the enforcement of these provisions of the law. We may 
have the strongest reasons for believing that the foundation for phthisis, 
malarial fever, and many other diseases was laid in the service, but it 
is a difficult thing to prove it. 

Now, the bill presented by the Committee on the Payment of Pen- 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay provides, in section 1, that if'a soldier shall 
have served three months and is now disabled in whole or in part from 
procuring his subsistence by reason of any wound, injury, or disease, 
which there is probable cause to believe originated in said service, he 
shall be given a pension. 

Section 3 provides that a service of three months shall be prima facie 
evidence that the applicant was free from the disease for which he 
claims a pension when he entered the service. 

The’committee do not believe that they have opened the door too wide 
by this bill. We have acted on the belief that it is the intention of the 
Government to pension every soldier who was disabled in the service 
and who is suffering because of that disability. We have acted on the 
belief that it was not intended that the proof required should be of such 
a kind as to exclude a large number of worthy men. 

It has been our purpose to supplement previous legislation where it 
has been too restrictive, and to thus carry out the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to pension every soldier disabled in the service. 

We have considered this bill word by word and line by line with Com- 
missioner Dudley, and he approves it, and we believe that it is so safe 
and reasonable in its provisions that every member of the House can 
support it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I now yield two minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PEELLE]. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, on the 3d day of March 
I introduced into this House a bill on this subject and caused it to be 
referred to the Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay. I desirein my own time to have the bill I then introduced 
read, in order that the House may see how the Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay have framed the present 
bill, and how much of the provisions of that bill are incorporated into 
the bill reported by them. I will then state one of the material omis- 
sions from the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that in his judgment the bill can not be read within the two minutes. 

Mr. PEELLE. Then I ask unanimous consent that it be read as far 
as it can be read in the time given me and that the remainder be printed 
in the RECORD. ‘ 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill to provide pensions for certain invalid soldiers and sailors who have been 
discharged from the Army or Navy of the United States after six months’ 
service therein during the war of the rebellion, and for the widows of de- 

pensioners, and to increase the rate of pension in certain cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That every porem specified in the several classes 
enumerated in section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the 
amendments thereto, who served in the military or naval service as mentioned 
in said section for the period of six months during the war of the rebellion, and 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who is or shall become disabled 
by reason of a wound, injury, or disease, not the result of hisown gross careless- 
ness, disreputable conduct, or vicious habits, shall, upon making due proof of 
the facts under such regulations as nay be p by the proper authority, 
be placed upon the list of pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to re- 
ceive a pension during the continuance of such disability ata rate proportionate 
to the degree thereof; and such pension shall commence at the date of filing an 
application therefor. The highest rate of pension granted by virtue hereof 
shall be $24, which is hereby made divisible upon the basis of ability to perform 
manul labor: Provided, That no person entitled to an invalid pension under 
existing laws, or such as may be hereafter enacted nting pensions for disa- 
bilities contracted in the military or naval service of the United States and in 
line of pew shall receive the benefits of thisact. Butany such applicant for in- 
valid pension having an application therefor pending, or who shall hereafter file 
his application for such pension, may, by a declaration over his own signature, 
elect to prosecute his said claim under this act, and his pension when allowe 
shall commence from the date of such election. 

Sec. 2. That all widows of soldiers and sailors who, as such widows, are now 
receiving, under existing laws or a special act of Congress, the sum of $8 per 
month, by reason of the death of such soldiers and sailors from a disability con- 
tracted in the military or naval service of the United States, and in line of duty, 
since the 4th day of March, 1861, shall, from and after this date, be entitled to 
and receive the rate of $12 per month in lieu of said rate of $8; and all such wid- 
ows who shall hereafter be found to be entitled to the rate of $8 per month under 
ss laws shall be entitled to and receive the rate of $12 in lieu of said rate 


of $8. 

Sec. 3. That if any invalid pensioner has died or shall hereafter die of a dis- 
ability contracted in the line of duty during the war of the rebellion, or if any 
pensioner under section 1 of this act shall die leaving a widow or minor children 
under 16 years of age, or both, at the date of the death of such pensioner, such 
widow and minor children shall be held to be entitled, in the order of succes- 
sion named, to an original pension in their own right, under existing laws, 
without being requi: to prove that the death cause of such sioner was due 
to his military or naval service of the United States, and shall receive the rates 
now allowed by law, except that such as may be found to be entitled to $ per 
month shall receive in lieu thereof $12 per month. 


Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. It will be seen that the pensionsof widows 
have been left out of the pending bill altogether. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I now yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I simply rise to enter 
my protest against that portion of this bill which follows the word 
“ therefor ™ in line 23 of the first section. I refer to the following 
words: . 

And any person who has filed or may hereafter file an application for a pen- 
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sion under the act of July 14, 1862, and acts amendatory thereto, or under any 
act entitling him to arrears, may, by a declaration over his own signature, at- 


tested before any officer duly authorized to administer oaths for general pur- 

elect to prosecute his said claim under this act, which election shall be 
Kaair and in such case his pension, if allowed, shall n from the date of filing 
such declaration of election, which compels the applicant for pension to waive 
his rights to arrears. 


This bill is in the main correct, and I shall vote for it even as it is; 
but I protest against so important a measure being pressed to its passage 
without the privilege being accorded members of amending its manifest 
errors. If the soldier is to receive any advantage from this act he must 
waive rights secured to him under the present law. In other words, in 
order to secure that which will relieve present poverty and distress, he 
must abandon his right to arrears of pension. We have been told from 
day to day that the committee, whose chairman [Mr. WARNER] has 
just spoken, were to bring out a bill affording the relief so plainly de- 
manded by the country’s defenders. I submit, sir, if they do not sig- 
nally fail. True, they give, but they withhold also; indeed in some 
things they take back from the soldier that which he already hath. It 
is an ungracious proceeding, and unworthy men now enjoying the heri- 
tage perpetuated by the blood and suffering of these pensioners. It is 
a question whether they would not be more injured than benefited by 
this bill. In the hope, however, that the Senate will properly amend, 
I give it my vote. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. 
from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Iwish to emphasize the objection ofthe gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] to so much of the first section of the bill 
as he called attention to, and to say that the gentlemen of this commit- 
tee have shown to the soldier that merey which requires him to relieve 
a supposedly honest claim against this Government for more money, 
namely, his claim for arrears, than he can receive during a lifetime of 
reward under the provisions of the act. It is the same kind of mercy 
to the ex-soldier of this country that this Government showed to those 
who were dying in Andersonville under its policy; and the committee 
refuses to report a bill to recognize the services and the sufferings of 
those men in the death-holes of the South. 

There is another objection to the bill. If you seek to put it in the 
way of these men to receive their rights, you ought to add this sort of 
asection: that in all cases where the applicant for a pension is shown to 
have rendered three months’ service or more in the field all injuries sus- 
tained by him when in the service shall be presumed to have been re- 
ceived by him in the line of duty, and the burden of the proof to the 
contrary shall be on the Government. You have made aprovision un- 
der which the Pension Office to-day are refusing pensions to thousands 
of men who justly deserved them; the provision, namely, that they 
must establish their soundness on their entry into the service; and you 
are refusing to adopt the other provision that they shall be assumed 
to have received their injuries in the line of duty if they are shown 
to have rendered three months’ active service. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE]. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The objection I have to this bill is that 
it restricts rather than enlarges the pension-roll. The first section pro- 
vides that if it shall appear probable that the applicant received the 
disability in the military service, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions to put him on the pension-roll. Why, sir, if I un- 
derstand the law that isthe rule now. If from the evidence it appears 
probamo; if the weight of the evidence is that he has incurred a disa- 

ility in the military service, it is the duty of the Commissioner to put 
the applicant on the pension-roll. But this restricts it in this, that he 
shall not only prove that he has incurred the disability in the military 
service of the United States, but he shall also show that he served 
three months before he is entitled to the pension. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Yes, sir. But now if he were to serve 
but a day and he shows by the evidence it is probable he has incurred 
the disability in the service, he is entitled to a pension. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This does not take away any right. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I say the present pension law simply 
requires the applicant to show by a preponderance of evidence the prob- 
ability that he has incurred the disability in the field, and he is enti- 
tled to a pension, though he may have served but a day oraweek. But 
this bill requires, before he shall be pensioned for disability incurred in 
the service, that he must have had an honorable service for at least three 
months. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. We have now a very liberal pension 
system. This bill proposes to further liberalizeit. Under our present 
pension system every man who can prove that he incurred a disability, 
either from disease or wounds contracted in the line of duty in the 
service, and was honorably discharged, is entitled to a pension. That 


I yield two minutes to the gentleman 


is the law as it now stands, and the proof of these facts is made under 
the law. The proof is taken by ex parte affidavits. The Government 
is not represented in the taking of those affidavits. And if the party 
can not prove to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Pensions by ex 


parte affidavits that he contracted the disease or was wounded in the 
line of duty in the military service of the country it seems to me he 
ought not to have a pension at all. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Didthe gentleman not vote the other day 
to put on the pension-roll men not disabled at all? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Ah! that was a different thing. When 
twenty years more have expired and you present such a bill for your 
Union soldiers as I voted for on behalf of the Mexican soldiers you will 
find me sapporeng it. But that is not the question, Mr. Speaker. 

What does this bill do? It says that by ex parte affidavits all you 
have got to do is to make out a probable case. Now, gentlemen who 
have opposed this bill on the ground of the alteration it makes in the 
law in that respect are very much mistaken in the view they have taken 
of it. Itis in fact a liberalization of the law in that respect. How 
easy will it be for parties under ex parte affidavits to make out a prob- 
able case, showing that they were disabled in the service. Thereis no 
telling how many men this will put on the pension-roll. I donot want 
you to be deceived in that respect. 

The second section has no reference to the proof, but is au extension 
of the pension laws. Under the present law, if a father or a mother 
can show his or her son volunteered, that he or she was dependent on 
that son for support, and that son left no widow or minor children, 
then the father or mother would be entitled to a pension on proof of 
those facts. But, Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes that if the mother or 
the father can show that they are a day without the means of support, 
dependent in the least degree on the son, and that son died in the sery- 
ice and left no widow or minor children, these dependent parents shall 
receive a pension. . It is a clear extension of the pension laws. 

Mr. BEACH. Is not that right? 

Ran HEWITT, of Alabama. It is a clear extension of the pension 
ws. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Allow me to suggest that there is a further ex- 
tension in this: this bill does not require the applicant to show even 
that he is not able to earn a living for himself, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the provisions of that section. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. It does not matter how able the appli- 
cant may be to earn a support for himself by manual labor. AJl that 
he has to show is that he is without other means of support, whether 
he was dependent at all or not upon the son who volunteered and was 
killed in the service. 

‘a Mr. WOLFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Not now; I have not time. 
get through, if I have time, I will do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The third section of this bill is a 

roper section, and I would support it heartily if it stood alone. I 
ve always believed that when the Government received a soldier in 
the service and that soldier performed faithful duty the Government 
should be estopped from denying that when that soldier volunteerea 
and entered the service he was a sound and healthy man. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Permit me to say to the gentleman 
that I intend to vote for this bill simply because of that third section. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I do not think the gentleman need 
vote for the bill on that ground, for we will have an opportunity here- 
after of supporting a proper bill which will include the provisions of 
this third section. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER] if he has any time remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed under the rule for debate has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I dislike to trespass on the House, but I wish to 
have unanimous consent to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER] who has charge of this bill what the demands of the bill will cost 
the ry. Ithink the House ought to be permitted to know that, 
and I think it is willing to know it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, No man can estimate that. 

The SPEAKER. The House has heard the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. STEELE. I call for the r order. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order is equivalent to 
an objection. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
if permitted to do so. 

Mr. KASSON. In pursuance of what was said a little while ago, 
understanding that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] withdraws 
his objection, I desire that a very brief section of six lines may beadded 
to this bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ifthe House is not willing to have information 
> ind question I do not think there should be any additions put on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman objects? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Did not the gentleman from Olf o [Mr. 
WARNER] reserve three or four minutes of his time? 


When I 


Ishould be glad to answer the question 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied all his time. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Isupposed that I had two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no time remaining. 

Mr. MATSON. I desire to ask unanimous consent of the House, not 
of the gentleman from Ohio, to suggest an amendment to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen have objected to the offering of amend- 
ments, 

Mr. MATSON. Task permission to state the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can do so, if there is no objection. 

Mr. MATSON. Itis to add to the first section the following: 

And the rate for total disability under this section shall be $4 per month, 
which is made divisible in proportion to the degree of disability ; and no account 
shall be taken of rank in the service in granting pensions under this section. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. If 
that request is acceded to will we then have fifteen minutes’ more de- 
bate on each side? 

The SPEAKER. There will be no further debate. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I weuld inquire why there should be 
a discrimination in to rating pensions under this bill? 

Mr. BLAND. I have called for the regular order, and insist upon it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask to have read a very short letter from 
the Commissioner of Pensions; I think there will be no objection to 
that. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I object. 

Mr. WELLER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLER. Will it be proper for me at this time to request the 
gentleman from Ohio to admit the following amendment—— 

The SPEAKER. The regular order ing dome demanded on all sides 
of the House. 

Mr. WELLER. Can I be permitted to have it printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. POST, of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made to all these requests. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, with the amendments which have been read. 

Ale gaosia was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 111, 
noes 41. 3 

Mr. THOMPSON and Mr. PETERS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken: and there were—yeas 165, nays 57, not 
voting 100; as follows: 


YEAS—165. 
Adams, G, E. Findlay. McComas, Skinner, C. R. 
AON Funston, Ma $ Slocum, 
Bagley, Geddes, ybury, 8 
Bayne, George, Millard, Smith, 
Beach, Glascock, Miits, Snyder, 
Bingham, Goff, Mitchell, Spooner, 
Boutelle Greenleaf, organ, Spriggs, 
Boyle, Guenther, Morrill, Springer, 
Brainerd. Han Morrison, Steele, 
Breckinridge, Hardy, Morse, Stevens, 
Brewer, F. B. Harmer, Murphy, Stewart, J. W. 
Brewer, J. H. Hart Mu 5 a 
Browne, T, M. Hatch, H. H. Mutchler, Struble, 
Brown, W. W. Hatch, W. H. Neece, Sumner, O. A. 
Budd, ynes, Nelson, Taylor, E. B. 
Calkins, Henderson, D, B. Nutting, Thomas, 
Campbell, Felix Henderson, T. J. O'Neill, Charles Townshend, 
Campbell, enley, O'Neill, J.J. Tully, 
Cannon, Hepburn, Parker, Van Alstyne, 
Carleton, H Patton, Vance, 
Cassidy, Hitt, Peelle, S.J, Wait, 
Clardy, Holman, Perkins, Wakefield, 
Cobb, Holmes, Peters Warner, A. J. 
Collins, Howey, Poland, ashburn, 
Converse, Hunt, Post, Weller, 
ve, Hurd, Potter, Wemple, 
Cox, 8. 8. James, Pusey, Whiting, 
Culbertson, W.W. Jeffords, Ran Wilkins, 
Cu = Johnson, Ray, G. W. Willis, 
Davis, G. R. Jones, B, W. y, Ossian Wilson, James 
Davis, R. T, ordan, ice, Wilson, W. L. 
Deuster, n, Riggs, Winans, E. B. 
Dingley, Kelley, Rol n W.E Winans, John 
Bldredge Laird, Rogers JH Wolford 
. ’ o , 
Elliott, Lamb, Rogers, W. F. Wood 
Ellwood, Long, Worthington, 
Ermentrout, Lore, Rowell, Yaple, 
Evans, I. N. Lovering, Russell, ork. 
Everhart, wry, Ryan, 
Ferrell, an, Seney, 
edler, cCoid, Seymour, 
NAYS—57. À 
Aiken, Culberson, D. B. Hewitt, G. W. Singleton, 
Barbour, vidson, ones, J. H. Skinner, T. G. 
Bennett, Davis, L, H. Jones, J. K. Stewart, Charles 
Blan x Dibrell, Jones, J. T, Taylor, J. M. 
Bland, Dowd, Thompson, 
Blount, Eaton, McMillin TQ morton, 
Buchanan, Ellis, Miller, J. F, Tillman 
Buckner, Evins, J. H. Muldrow, Turner, H. G. 
Cabell, Forney, Oates, Turner, Oscar 
Caldwell, Garrison, Pierce Warner, Richard 
Candler, Halsell, Peel, S. W. Wellborn, 
Clay, Hammond, Pryor, Wil 3 
Clements, eman, Reese, 
Cox, W. Hemphill, n, 
a Scales, 
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NOT VOTING—100. 
Adams, J.J. Dockery, Ketcham, Rankin, 
Alexander, eran? N King, Ranney, 
Anderson, Duncan, Kleiner, 
Arnot, Dunn, Lawrence, K 
Ballentine, Finerty, Le Fevre, Robinson, J.S, 
Barksdale, Follett, Lewis, wW, 
Barr, Foran, Libbey, Shelley, 
Belford, Fyan, McAdoo Stephenson, 
Bamen — ecru Be 
raves, c ey. ne, 
Blackburn, Green, Miller, S. H Storm, 
Bowen, Hancock, Milliken, Sumner, D, H, 
Breitung. Hewitt, A. S. Money, Talbott, 
s Hill orey, Taylor, J. D. 
Brumm Hoblitzell, Moulton, Tucker, 
Burleigh olton, Muller, Valentine, 
Burnes, Hooper, Nicholls, Van Eaton, 
hace, Hopkins, Ochiltree, Wadsworth, 
Connolly, orr, O'Hara, Ward, 

k, Houk, ige, Weaver, 
Covington, Houseman, Payne, White, J. D. 
Cullen, Hutchins, Payson, White, Milo 
Curtin, Kean, Pettibone, Wise, G. D. 

rgan, Keifer, Phelps, Wood, 
Dibbie, Kellogg, Young. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill was to. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. BARKSDALE with Mr. ANDERSON, on the pending bill. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, with Mr. TALBOTT, for this day. 

Mr. FoRAN with Mr. WADSWORTH, until further notice. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, with Mr. Money, for this day. 

Mr. NICHOLLS with Mr. ČHACE, until further notice. 

Mr. PAIGE with Mr. HANCOCK. If present, Mr. PAIGE would vote 
“ay’? on this question. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certain members of the committee and 
one or two other gentlemen, including the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop], desire leave to print in the RECORD remarks on the bill 
just passed. I ask that leave to print be granted to such gentlemen as 
may desire it. 

The SPEAKER, Unanimous consent is asked for leave to print in 
the RECORD remarks on the bill just passed.. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection; and leave is granted. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed with amendments, in 
pares e concurrence of the House was requested, a bill by the fol- 
owing title: 

A bill (H. R. 3931) to create an additional United States judicial dis- 
E and to establish circuit and district courts therein, inthe State of 
Alabama. 

The messagealso announced that the Senate had passed, and requested 
the concurrence of the House in, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles : 

A bill (S. 351) for the relief of Alexander Smiley ; 

A bill (S. 830) for the relief of John Frasier ; 

A bill (S. 139) for the relief of the trustees of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale, Jackson County, Ilinois; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 38) authorizing the issue of clothing to Ser- 
geant Herman Theune, Company I, Twenty-third United States In- 


fantry. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BAGLEY. I move that the House adjourn. 

The question taken on the motion, there were—ayes 66, noes 91. 
Mr. BAGLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


ADULTERATED FOOD AND DRUGS. 


Mr. BEACH. I am instructed by the Committee on Public Health 
to move to suspend the rules and adopt the resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Heath be, and it hereby is, author- 
ized to inquire into the extent and character of the adulterated food and d 
imported into the United States or exported therefrom; and to this end the said 
committee is authorized to send for persons and papers and to sit during the 
recess, if in its judgment it be necessary in the proper execution of this inquiry ; 
and the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated out of the contingent fund of the House to defray the expenses of the 
said inquiry. 

Mr. MILLS. 
rules. 

Mr. BEACH. I ask unanimous consent that a second be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; I object to that. 

Mr. BEACH and Mr. MILLS were appointed tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 93, noes 51. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules debate is now in order for thirty 
minutes—fifteen minutes in supportof the motion to suspend the rules, 
and fifteen minutes in opposition to it. 


I demand a second on the motioh to suspend the 
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Mr. BEACH. Mr. Speaker, the objectof thisinvestigation is to gather 
facts upon which to formulate such legislation as may be necessary to 
check the evils resulting from our foreign commerce in adulterated 
commodities. The proposed inquiry relates solely to exports and im- 
ports. There is no intention to investigate adulterations in the States 
or the commerce in adulterated articles between the States. We pro- 
pose simply, in the language of the resolution, to inquire into ‘‘ the ex- 
tent and character of the adulterated food and drugs imported into the 
United States or exported therefrom.” 

The subject, Mr. Speaker, is one of very great importance. It is par- 
ticularly so at the present time by reason of the attitude assumed by 
foreign governments. I trust that I may have the attention of the 
House for a few moments so that we may get an intelligent vote on this 
proposition. 

A few dayssince I found in the New York Herald the following article: 


[By cable to the Herald.) 
Lonpow, March 31, 1884. 


In the House of Commons to-day Right Hon. George J. Dobson, chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, replying to Mr. Thomas Duckham, Liberal member 
for Herefordshire, said that the foreign office had been instructed to obtain infor- 
mation from America regarding the importation into England of American 
adulterated butter and cheese. 

The reading of this article suggested to my mind that probably Eng- 
land had in contemplation a course of action towards American dairy 
products similar to that which France and Germany bave pursued tò- 
ward our hog products, If my suspicions are well founded the urgency 
of the inquiry sought by this resolution is apparent. It will not do for 
us to abide the results of the English investigation. Commercial hon- 
esty as well as regard for the interests of our farmers and dairymen 
require that we ourselves should embark upon the investigation, and if 
we find, as I feel confident we shall, that there is just cause for the com- 

aint, Congress should at once so regulate our foreign commerce in 
Putter and cheese, and in fact all other articles which are the subject of 
adulteration, that the spurious article may be detected and not come in 
deceptive competition with the genuine. 

In this matter of butter and cheese the statistics will justify the pres- 
ent action of England. We find in the report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics the facts in relation to our exportations of butter and 
cheese. 

In the year 1880 we exported butter to the value of $6,690,687. In 
1881 it was about the same, or to be exact $6,256,024. In 1882 it sud- 
denly dropped to $2,864,570, and in 1883 it fell off to $2,290,665. 

Our exportation of cheese for the year 1881 was valued at $16,380,248, 
and in 1882 at $14,058,975. In 1883 it dwindled to $11,134,526. 

These are indeed startling facts, and it behooves us to inquire into 
the cause of this great decrease in the exportation of our dairy products. 
It is openly charged that the decline is owing to the spurious butter 
and cheese which have taken the place of the genuine article. 

Upon consulting Mr. Nimmo, the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, to 
ascertain, if I could, the cause, I found that during the year 1881 we 
exported close on to four million dollars’ worth of oleomargarine butter. 
In 1882 the exportation of thisimitation butter fell off to $308,427, but 
in its stead we shipped abroad an entirely new article of commerce, 
called oleomargarine (the oil), to the value of $2,666,197. In 1883 we 
shipped of this oil $4,143,748. This oil was exported to Holland and 
other countries to be manufactured into butter. 

I inquired of Mr. Nimmo whether the article exported under the 
name of “‘butter’’ was genuine or in part spurious. He said he was 
unable to tell, that even the customs officers could not tell, for under a 
decision of the Attorney-General they had no right to break packages 
for the purpose of inspection. He furthermore said that nothing buta 
thorough investigation would reach the facts, and he deemed such an 
investigation of great importance. 

The same remarks will apply to cheese. Public attention has been 
directed mainly to the adulterations of butter, but cheese is adulterated 
in an equally villainous way. They have asortof emulsifying process 
whereby lard is injected. The value of the adulterated article is far 
inferior to that of the genuine and it is supposed to be detrimental to 
health. It is charged that we are exporting large quantities of this 
adulterated cheese, and it is opery smartad thatthe declineof five mill- 
ions which occurred during the last year in our exportation of cheese 
is owing to the sensitiveness of foreign markets upon this subject of 
adulterations. This isa matter the committee proposes to investigate, 
and at the same time it proposes to ascertain to what extent England 
is sending us adulterated cheese. Our importation of foreign cheese 
during the last year was valued at about $1,000,000. That much of it 
was adulterated+is publicly asserted. In proof of the assertion I may 
read an article I cut from the New York World of last Friday: 

Dr. Bartley, the chemist of the Brooklyn health department, has adopted a 
method of determining the deleteriousness of suspected edibles that surpasses 
the most critica] analysis in reliability, A man having complained that “ Eng- 
lish dairy " cheese was prejudicially adulterated, Dr. riley was directed by 
his department to make an analysis. He pooh-poohed the idea, and to prove 
that it was all a matter of imagination ate some of it. It made him so ill that 


he had to prescribe for himself. This testimony is worth more than a thousand 
whitewashing certificates. 


Now, while England is investigating the adulterated cheese which 
it is alleged is shipped to that country from America I think it is well 
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for us to profit by her example and inquire into the adulterated cheese 
which England is sending over to us. 

We might also look into the adulterations which are practiced in the 
manufactureof lard by the intermixture of tallow, and we would prob- 
ably ascertain the reason why our exportations of lard, which wero 
valued in 1881 at over $34,000,000, fell in 1883 to about twenty-four 
million, a decline of ten millions in two years. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that in the few moments allowed for this de- 
bate I can not take up and consider the various adulterated articles 
which enter into our foreign commerce. Those who have given the sub- 
ject but little attention have no conception of the extent to which these 
adulterations prevail. Among our exports we find the principal adul- 
terations to be in butter, lard, and cheese. There are others, however, 
to which public attention has not yet been called, but which will be 
brought to light by the labors of this committee. Why, only last night, 
in glancing over the February number of the consular reports issued by 
the State Department, I find that Consul Tanner, the consul at Liege 
and Verviers, writes under date of 6th November last in regard to pe- 
troleum, of which we exported last year about forty-five million dol- 
lars’ worth, as follows: 

Petroleum is imported into this consular district from Antwerp. It comes 
here to the wholesale dealers, and from them to the retail. Now, I am con- 
fident in my own mind that if petroleum is adulterated it is not done in the 
United States, and it looks, from the fact of the complaints in this instance com- 
ing from the retail dealers here, that it is doctored before it reaches their hands, 
By whom or when it is doctored is no business of mine, so that it is not done in 
the United States, and this brings me to the point. I respectfully ask the De- 
partment to have me supplied with a statement as to the quality and general 
condition, &c., of petroleum, such as we export for general use to Belgium, in 
order to vindicate our dealers from all suspicion of unfairness and adulterations. 

If I can succeed in doing this by the aid of the Department, I am sure that it 
will redound greatly to the interest of American exporters in many other arti- 
ee and will go far toward removing prejudices here against other of our prod- 
u > 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to call attention to the principal arti- 
cles of import which are the subject of adulteration. During the last 
year we imported drugs and chemicals to the value of $43,716,090, upon 
which we received a duty of $6,053,574. For the same period we im- 
ported spices to the value of $2,018,630, upon which we received a duty 
of $873,886. In the same year we imported spirits, wine, and malt- 
liquors to the value of $13,733,666, upon which a daty of $9,253,341 
was paid. There was imported during last year of oils of all kinds 
$1,045,051.29, with a duty of $421,077.29. It is commonly believed 
that in most all of these articles which go to make up a vast commerce 
adulterations are practiced to a greater or less extent. 

It is strange that my protectionist friends on the other side of the 
House have not seen before now the necessity of the action we propose 
to take under this resolution. They insist upon high duties to protect 
the American laborer against the pauper wages of Europe. They seem 
to have overlooked the fact that if we shut out by legislation these 
adulterated articles we would practically pat an end to their importa- 
tion. Under the existing high rate of duties foreign countries can not 
send us the pure article. They are obliged to resort to adulteration to 
compete with our home producers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if it is found upon this investigation that our ex- 
ports and imports areadulterated, as is charged and commonly believed, 
it is obviously the duty of Congress to take some action. What that ac- 
tion may be remains for future consideration. The paramountduty now 
istogetatthe facts. Thereare two waysin which we should look at this 
question. The one as it affects our duty to foreign nations with which 
we have commercial relations; the other as it concerns our own people 
and the General Government. For one, I believe that honesty and fair 
dealing are just as important among nations asamongindividuals. For 
this reason I would require that all exported articles should be jast what 
they profess to be. If they areadulteratedletthem beso marked. We 
can not afford to have our commercial honesty as a nation assailed. 

With regard to the duty we owe our own people in the matter of 
imports I think there will be no dispute. The protection of the public 
health is a legitimate function of the Government. We would be au- 
thorized, therefore, in prohibiting the importation of all adulterated 
articles which are detrimental to health, and we would be equally au- 
thorized in exacting absolute purity in the foreign drugs, upon which 
we have to rely for the cure of sickness. 

Another legitimate function of government is to protect the people 
against deception, where the deception is general and can be prevented 
only through government action. If adulterated goods are shipped to 
us from abroad with a view to be sold in this country at the price of 
genuine goods, it is the duty of the Government to stop them at the 
custom-house and see that they are properly branded before they are 
scattered among the people. 

I have an illustration in point. It is well known that we have been 
exporting cotton-seed in large quantities. It is publicly charged that 
the oil is expressed from the seed and shipped back to this country as 
“‘olive-oil.”? Now the difference between pure olive-oil and the adul- 
terated article can not be detected by the great mass of consumers. It 
requires an expert or a chemist to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. The people, however, buy the inferior article and pay the 
superior price. They are robbed and plundered, and the only way to 
stop the deception is through Government in ce. 
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I have only time, Mr. Speaker, to allude to one other branch of this 
subject, and that is a highly important one. I refer to the effects of 
the importation of adulterated articles upon the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. About thirty years ago, when England was deeply agitated 
upon this question, and a committee of Parliament was raised for in- 
vestigation, it was estimated that the loss to the British revenues by 
reason of adulterations exceeded £2,000,000 annually. Ihave no doubt 
whatever in my own mind that our revenues are defrauded in a much 
larger sum from our foreign trade in these adulterated goods, and I am 
anxious to gather the facts for the information of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate in favor of the motion tosus- 
pend the rules has expired. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
is r ized to control the remaining fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. McComas]. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Speaker, if, as one member, I can get nothing 
better in this direction than the resolution now proposed I must take 
that, but I protest, with all respect toward the committee and the House, 
that there is now pending in this House a bill introduced during the 
first two weeks of the session which is already far in advance in the 
direction in which the mover of this resolution would go—a proposition 
which is far beyond the point at which this resolution starts, and there 
I think we ought now to start. This bill was introduced in the Senate 
during the last Congress by Senator MILLER, of New York, and in the 
House by Mr. Flower, of that State. It was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of this House, and my distinguished friend from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horr] made an exhaustive and elaborate report upon it from 
that committee, That report has done more in reference to this im- 
portant subject than this whole investigation can do during the brief 
life of the present Congress. 

What is the immediate purpose of the resolution? Is it intended to 
call the attention of the people of the country to the adulterations of 
food and drugs? It does not include medicines along with foods and 
drugs. Why, sir, the country is already far ahead of this House in 
reference to this question. They are fully aroused to the need of a 
remedy for adulteration, and want you to apply the remedy. While 
we have been waiting for five months the public sentiment, as shown by 
the very extracts which the gentleman from New York has read from 
the press of the country, and by letters and personal inquiries of con- 
stituents which other gentlemen as well as myself have received, has 
gone already far in advance of this resolution. Is it proj to in- 
vestigate to find out whether indeed there be adulteration? Who on 
this floér doubts or denies it? Everybody knows it. If this House 
is to undertake any remedy, the bill which I hold in my hand, intro- 
duced here on the lith of December by the gentleman from Missouri 
[ Mr. O'NEILL], the same bill in totidem verbis which was approved by 
the Committee on Commerce in the last House, and which I had in- 
tended to reintroduce because of its merits, ought to be passed instead 
of this tentative resolution, which will prolong investigation through 
the coming summer and perhaps on through the short session of Con- 
gress, when the measure must die. 

There is at hand the exhaustive investigation recently had in England, 
and on which the adulteration-of-foods acts are based, and on which 
this bill is modeled. 

This bill I hold in my hand protects the Territories and the District 
of Columbia, and indirectly the country at large, from the importation 
of adulterated food, medicines, and drugs. It does more than that. 
The State of New York, which has by legislation and investigation 
attempted to meet these evils, especially with respect to certain foods, 
has only State power and State action; but the bill I hold in my hand 
does that which is more important than all laws of that character either 
by State or national action. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Agriculture at the present 
Congress. It was reported favorably by the committee of the last Con- 
gress. It does what is just and philosophical. It does what is most 

ractical. It fixes a standard to define and classify everything coming 
into this country. It declares, Mr. Speaker, what is a food, what is a 
drug, and what is a medicine. But the resolution on that table, for 
which I will vote if I can get nothing better, does not include medi- 
cine, and the word ‘‘drug ’’ does not include it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I ask the gentleman from Texas to yield me two 
minutes longer. = 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. The bill I hold here sets forth eight different classi- 
fications for the information of the people of the country and of the 
officers of the States and of the several national Departments. Itin- 
cludes under medicine all things which are known and recognized as to 
strength, purity, and qualityas medicines. It includes under food those 
things which have not been mixed or injuriously affected as to quality 
or strength, from which nothing has been abstracted or into which im- 
proper substances have not been injected, or to which inferior or cheaper 
substitutes have been added, as well as all imitations. It excludes food 
partly diseased or rotten, or, as in case of milk, the product of diseased 
anima)s, or anything colored, polished, or powdered whereby damage is 
concealed. It excludes all poisonous ingredients, or matter injurious 
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to health. It excludes all matters like butterine, oleomargarine, and 
other adulterated foods, and it excludes all medicines which in an ex- 
treme moment may be given by a physician, but which may be a sham 
and a fraud upon the doctor and patient. All these things are provided 
for in the bill which I hold in my hand, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is empowered to employ analysts and inspectors and to investigate, and 
its provisions, as well as the decisions of the Treasury Department, would 
go everywhere throughout the country to give correct standard to trade, 
to commerce and agriculture. Yet, sir, we are to be told after five 
months of a session of Congress, when we ought to be passing that bill 
approved thus by so many members of this body, we are to be content 
with the pending resolution, when we now and here should be taking 
care of the consumer throughout the land. This bill has been on the 
Calendar for a long time, and we ought to correct the evils which con- 
fessedly exist, for which this isa remedy. If, however, I am not per- 
mitted to vote for that bill now I must vote for the pending proposi- 
tion. I should prefer, however, going far in advance and doing now 
fully and completely that which sooner or later we will be compelled 
to do. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas for his courtesy. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I am not in favor of the Government in- 
terfering in the regulation of what its people eat, drink, or wear. I 
believe that the people of the United States are competent.to determine 
for themselves what they ought to eat and how they will haveit. I 
believe in that doctrine of our fathers that the people are competent to 
build governments and to administer them so as to take care of them- 
selves. I do not believe the Government of the United States is in- 
spired with any superior intelligence over the people who sent us here 
to make laws for them. Ido not believe the Government of the United 
States can better determine what the people shall eat than the people 
can determine for themselves. Hence I am opposed to this constant 
interference on the part of the law-making power of the Government 
with the habits, food, and customs of the people at home. There is 
too much sumptuary legislation, as a friend has just whispered to me 
here. 

Now, if it be wise for us to depart from this old fundamental idea in our 
Government and it is necessary for the Government to examine into 
butter or oleomargarine or whisky or anything else which enters into 
the consumption of the people, this is not the proper way to do it. If 
we are going to have an examination made about butter imported into 
the United States or exported to other people, the better way for us to 
do is to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to have the investiga- 
tion made at the custom-house. He can do it infinitely better than a 
floating committee of this House. He can have his inspectors and his 
experts, who can make examination of goods coming in and going out. 

Suppose some butter is presented for examination before this com- 
mittee, and they have an expert to pass upon it. How can he know 
what is coming in at New York on that day or the next day, or what 
is going out? The proper plan would be manifestly not to deputize 
the committee, but to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
such steps as in his wisdom may be necessary to have an examination 
made through the custom-houses, and make his annual reports to Con- 

. ‘Therefore there is no necessity for the passage of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

The question was taken. The House divided; and there were—ayes 
64, noes 80. 

Mr. BEACH. I ask for the yeas and nays on this proposition. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 14 members voting in favor 
thereof. 

So the resolution was not agreed to. 

Mr. SCALES. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague, Mr. 
GREEN, who is absent on account of sickness, be permitted to print 
some remarks on this subject. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was take. The House divided; and there were—ayes 
91, noes 73. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. Mr, Cox, of New York, and Mr. BLOUNT were 
appointed; and 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 31—noes 
not counted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There is manifestly a disposition not to adjourn, and 
I do not insist upon a further count. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


DUTY ON WORKS OF ART. 


Mr. HURD, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported a bill (H. R. 6751) to abolish the discriminating 
duty on works of art the production of foreign or American artists; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Willit be in order to move that the 
House take a recess until half past 10 to-morrow ? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order. Does the gentleman desire 
to submit that motion? 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. At the suggestion of gentlemen 
around me I will withdraw the motion. My object was to permit this 
order of business to proceed to-morrow morning. 


COMPENDIUM OF THE TENTH CENSUS, ETC. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Census to report the bill which I send to the desk, and ask that it be 
ut upon its passage. 
z The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act supplementary to “An act to provide for the publication of the Tenth 
Census,” approved August 7, 1832, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and epg Mreraedreyr pea of the United States of 
America in Congress a , That in addition to the number of printed copies 
of the reports of the Tenth Census authorized by the act entitled “ An act to pro- 
vide for the publication of the Tenth Census,’ mf got August 7, 1882, there 
shall be printed 25,000 copies of the Compendium of the Tenth Census, of which 
8,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 16,000 copies for the use of the 
House, and 1,000 copies for the use of the ty ype of the Interior; that there 
shall also be printed and separately bound paper covers an edition of each 
of the following-named monograph reports, the number of copies of each edi- 
tion to be as follows, namely: Of the reports on the seal islands of Alaska, on 
ship-building, on the ce „on the man ure of glass, on the resources of 
Alaska, on tobacco-culture, on the factory system, on wages paid in manufactur- 
ing industries, 3,000 copies ; of the reports on the newspapers and publish- 
ing interests, on silk manufacture, on chemical products and salt, on flour milling, 
on meat production, on the production of petroleum, on the manufacture o! 
coke, on the manufacture of tobacco, on the manufacture of shop tools, 2,500 
copies each ; of the report on cotton-culture in the United States, including re- 
ports on cotton fiber and cotton-seed oil, 3,000 copies ; of the report on cotton- 
culture in Louisiana, in Mississippi, in Tennessee and Kentucky, in Missouri, in 
Arkansas, in Texas, in Alabama, in Geo in North Carolina, in South Caro- 
lina, in hc oes in California,and in the Indian Territory, 2,000 copies each: 
Provided, t of the above-named separate editions one-fourth shall be for 
the use of the Senate, one-half for the use of the House, and one-fourth for the 
use of the Census Office : , also, That the fer pa of the compendium 
and monograph reports herein vided for the use of the Senate and House of 
Representatives shall be distributed directly to said Senators and Members 
through the folding-rooms of the Senate and House of Representatives, respect- 
ively ; and those forthe use of the Census Office through the document-room of 
the Interior Department: Provided further, That the changes or corrections 
necessitated by errata in former editions of the reports herein referred to shall 
first be made by the Superintendentof Census, And the sum of $60,000 to defra 
the e: of printing and binding the publications herein shall 
be paid out of the appropriation made by the act of August 7, 1882, entitled “An 
act to provide for the publication of the Tenth Census.’ 


Mr. SCALES. I understood my friend from New York to say that 
this bill which he proposes provided only for the publication of 25,000 
copies of the Appendix to the Census. I understand that this embraces 
a great many other publications. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No, sir. 

Mr. SCALES. Do I understand that it only embraces the Compen- 
dium of the Tenth Census? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It embraces also these monographs. 

Mr. SCALES. Then I must insist upon the point of order. 

I stated to my friend from New York, when he came to my desk, that 
I should not make any objection or raise the point of order on the propo- 
sition to print 25,000 copies of the Compendium of the Census, if that 
was all that his proposition contemplated; and that the committee 
would make no objection to that. But since this proposed measure con- 
templates the printing of a great many other matters, which the com- 
mittee have also under consideration, I must make the point of order 

inst it. 

The SPEAKER. What point of order does the gentleman make? 

Mr. SCALES. I make the point of order, in the first place, that the 
bill now before the House, or resolution, or whatever it is, has never 
been introduced into this House; it has never been before the commit- 
tee; it is a subject that properly belongs to the Committee on Printing 
and no other, and is a matter which ought to have gone there and ought 
to have been reported back by that committee. 

Now, sir, the rule of the House that allows this privilege on the third 
Monday to committees certainly intends to give it to committees which 
have acted on matters that have been committed to them by the House. 
The House never by adopting that rule intended to give any committee 
unlimited power over any subject to bring it before the House and sub- 
mit it to a two-thirds vote. It has never been so held, and I take it 
there can not be any two opinions in rd toit. If my friend from 
New York will confine himself to what I understood him to state was 
the object of his bill, I will withdraw the point of order; but so long 
as he insists on the passage of this bill containing a great deal more 
than I had any idea of from what the gentleman stated to me, I must 
insist on it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If I tis 353 the point of order would be 
sustained I would modify the bill. hope I have not misled my 
friend from North Carolina. I gave him all the papers in reference to 


it to read—I suppose he has not had time to read them—including 
the matters as to RS ORE which are small treatises on certain sub- 
jects specified in the bill, and which are called forevery day. They are 


taken out of the large quarto volumes of the Census. They are very 
cheap, being editions bound in paper and each one on one particular sub- 
ject. Butif the gentleman will insist on the point of order, I will strike 
ont anything in reference to the monographs. 

Many MEMBERS, Oh, no. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like the Speaker to decide as to 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state what he believes to be the 
real question involved so far as the point of order is concerned. This 
is a motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. But the Chair sug- 
gests to the gentleman from New York that that merely suspends the 
rule as to the time and manner of passing the bill. The question is 
whether a motion to suspend the rules and pass a particular bill must 
not come from the committee having jurisdiction over the subject-mat- 
ter of the bill; for instance, whether the Ways and Means Committee 
could move to suspend the rules and pass a bill pending before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, or vice versa. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I know it was done in previous Con 
and I thoughtit was a bad practice. The jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee is thus stated in the resolution providing for its appointment: 

Resolved, That a select committee to ascertain the result of the Tenth Census be 
appointed, to have the same number of members, duties, privileges, and powers 
as the committee of the same name had in the last Congress, &c. 

Now the committee in the last Congress had the same powers as the 
committee in the preceding Congress; and I know when the bill was 
first reported here for the census we had a section as to the printing, 
limiting it in amount. I would not have sought to take this matter 
away from the Committee on Printing, except that we had more leisure 
time to examine into all the details, and see what had been published 
and what might be published. We had correspondence and petitions; 
and I think we have jurisdiction under certain petitions and under this 
resolution which I have'read. But since my friend from North Caro- 
lina has misunderstood me, I will yield to him so far as to strike out 
all in the bill except that portion which refers to the matter connected 
with the compendium alone. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
if this matter was referred to his committee by resolution or by bill ? 

TheSPEAKER. Thatis the question involved in the point of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I may state that I haveno room as a com- 
mittee-room. I generally carry the documents of my committee in my 
hat and take them home with me. I can not lay my hands on the 
papers, but I can state to the House that we have had all sorts of peti- 
tions asking for this. I do not say this bill was sent to the committee, 
for it was not. But we have the general subject of the census commit- 
ted to us by this resolution, and have been preparing the bill in con- 
junction with the Census Bureau. And when you come to suspend 
the rules you suspend all the rules, 

Mr. SCALES. But the rules are not suspended yet. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to say one word on the point of order. 
The bill which this bill amends was reported in the last Congress by the 
Committee on Printing. I have never understood that the Committee 
on the Census had anything to do with fixing the number of volumes 
or providing the manner of distributing the volumes ofthe census. So 
far as the printing is concerned, the Printing Committee always had 
jurisdiction on this subject, and I think should have the jurisdiction 
of itnow. Ido not think the House should take the jurisdiction of 
an important matter like this away from that committee. 

Another thing. The members of the last Congress had 186,000 vol- 
umes of the compendium distributed. The new members of this body 
have not any. They have had great calls on them for these volumes, 
and none to send in response to those requests. I had hoped when a 
bill was proposed here to print an additional number of the Compendium 
of the Census that the new members might have a larger proportion of 
the number. [Applause. ] 

I hope this matter will be left to the Printing Committee, as it was 
during the last session, when I had the honor to report the bill for the 
printing of these volumes. That bill allowed all the volumes to be 
distributed by members of that Congress, so that the new members 
have not had any. 

Mr. BUDD. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. If you donot 

this bill, how are the new members to get these volumes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If you leave the matter to the Committee on Print- 
ing, I have no doubt the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES] 
will bring in a bill that will do justice to new members of this House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to know if the Committee on Printing would 
not have the power to report this matter at any time under the rules? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Printing is privileged to report 
at any time as to all printing for the use of the two Houses. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was reported as a privileged matter in the last 
Congress. I reported it myself. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Committee on Printing has the right 
to report at any time only such matters as relate to the current print- 
ing for the use of Congress; that was decided by Mr. Speaker Kerr. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the rule to be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any time on 
the matters herein stated, viz: * * * The Committee’ on Printing, on all 
matters referred to them of printing for the use of the House or two Houses, 

The SPEAKER. Not merely current printing, but ** on all matters 
of printing for the use of the House or two Houses.” 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ifthe gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. 
SCALES] insists upon it, I will modify the resolution so as to confine it 
to the 25,000 copies of the compendium. 

Mr. SCALES. If the gentleman will do that I will stand by the con- 
tract I made with him, and withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if this proposition should 
be ruled out on a point of order it would not be before the House at all; 
and the Committee on the Census would still have the right to present 
another bill. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I renew the point of order. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [ Mr. DorsHEDMER] 
insists upon the point of order, notwithstanding the proposed modifica- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. KASSON. If this resolution should now be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, would not that committee have authority to report 
it at any time? 

The SPEAKER. The committee has jurisdiction over the subject 
now, and there is a bill before it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr, BUDD. Pending the motion to adjourn, would a motion for a 
recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. BUDD. Could the motion for a recess be now submitted and 
be taken up after the motion to adjourn is disposed of? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn has precedence over a mo- 
tion for a recess, The gentleman can submit the motion for a recess at 
the proper time. 

Mr. STEELE. Would it be in order for me now to yield a half a 
minute to the gentleman from New York ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have never yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to yield the 
floor, and other gentlemen have spoken. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have never even taken my seat yet. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
spoke and then yielded the floor. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Illinois spoke to the 
point of order, and I desire to reply to him. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman has not yielded the floor, he is 
entitled to speak at this time. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to state that when a motion is 
made to suspend the rules on a general proposition, or by instructions 
of a committee on subjects over which that committee has jurisdiction, 
or even on subjects where they have no jurisdiction, it has been held 
that a suspension of the rules breaks down all the rules and the de- 
cision of the matter by the House is paramount. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will pardon the Chair for inter- 
rupting him, the question is whether on the third Monday ofa month 
the Chair can ize a committee to submit a motion to suspend the 
rules in relation to a subject over which the committee has no jurisdic- 
tion by an order of the House or by the rules of the House. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Has the Chair decided the matter? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not announced any decision, and 
will hear the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. CALKINS. Allow me to say that while I desire the passage of 
the bill brought forward by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], 
yet it seems to me that the point of order made against it must be sus- 
tained, for the reason that a committee can not report a bill or resolu- 
tion which they never had jurisdiction of, which the House never 
referred to the committee; for a committee can not originate any propo- 
sition not referred to it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Perhaps I did not make myself understood 
owing to the confusion in the House. Under the rule which has been 
read at the Clerk’s desk any individual member ized by the 
Speaker can move to suspend the rules and pass any bill of any kind. 
There is no limitation on the individual, nor is there any more limita- 
tion on the committee. Let me read the rule: 


Nor shall the Speaker entertain a motion to suspend the rules except on the 
first and third Mondays of each month, after the call of States and Territories 
shall have been completed, preference being given on the first Monday to indi- 
pine kaa on the third Monday to committees; and during the last six days of 
a session. 

That is all there is of it. Therefore I ask that the Speaker shall de- 
cide that this proposition is in order, and that he will not take the 
matter from the great body of the House clamoring for these books. 

Mr. HAMMOND. One word on the point of order. Ido not op- 
pose the passage of this bill; I think something of the kind would be 
right, but it ought to come from the committee having charge of the 
subject. Fortunately it can come in ina day or two, and then the 
matter can be properly submitted to the House without any violation 
of its rules. 

It seems to me that the construction placed upon the rule by the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is altogether wrong. Suppose 
that the Committee on Ways and Means, when it is called, should 
undertake to have under a suspension of the rules some bill be- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. Ora general appropriation bill? 

Mr. HAMMOND. Or a general appropriation bill? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Can not an individual member do it? 

Mr. HAMMOND. Such a course if allowed would lead to untold 
confusion. The very object of having committees is that they may 
report bills of which they properly have jurisdiction. The Chair is 
unquestionably right in the opinion he has indicated. Fortunately for 
us, all that is wanted of this character can be had in a very few days 
without violating any rule whatever. , 

Mr. KASSON. And determined by a majority vote. 

Mr. HAMMOND. By a majority vote instead of two-thirds. 

The SPEAKER. There is no difficulty, of course, in the case of an 
individual member moving a suspension of the rules on the first Mon- 
day of the month, because every individual member of the House has 
the right to introduce a bill on any subject he chooses. But it is not so 
with the committees of the House, for their jurisdiction and powers are 
defined by the rules. A committee has no right to submit any report 
to the House unless it relates to a subject over which it has jurisdiction 
by the rules of the House or by a reference of the subject to it by order 
of the House. 

The Chair thinks it would create very great confusion in the admin- 
istration of the rules and in the business of legislation if on the third 
Monday of the month a committee were allowed to move to suspend the 
rules and pass a bill relating to a subject over which the committee had 
no jurisdiction, and by that means take the subject away from another 
committee to which it properly belon, The point of orderis sustained. 

Mr. KASSON. The Chair will allow me to suggest that a committee 
is not a committee except for a thing committed to it; as to every thing 
else it is a caucus, not a committee. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire, for the satisfaction of the House, to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing [Mr. SCALES] whether it is 
not the purpose of that committee to report on this subject at a very 
early day. 

Mr. SCALES. I will say to the gentleman, as I stated in my former 
remarks, that the committee has already taken action upon this sub- 
ject and has agreed to report a bill providing 25,000 copies of this doc- 
ument for gratuitous distribution by members of Congress. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wished to inquire whether that bill would not 
be reported at a very early day. 

Mr. SCALES. It has been for several days in the hands of a mem- 
ber of the committee to be reported; he is authorized to report it at 
any time. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, rose. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] rose, 
as the Chair supposed, to take an appeal. 

Mr. COX, of New York. With all respect tothe Chair, I take an 
appeal from its decision. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. STEELE moved that the appeal be laid on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move that the House take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at half-past 11 o’clock. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] had 
moved to adjourn, but the Chair, desiring to give'the gentleman from 
New York an opportunity to take an appeal, did not state the motion. 
The question is now on the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 93, noes 60; and accordingly (at 5 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petition of Samuel W. Francis—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. CLAY: Papers relating to the claim of William Watts—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Memorial of J. C. Gordon and others, of Ca- 
toosa County, Georgia, for an appropriation for educational purposes— 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of Jeremiah Manley, for relief—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COSGROVE: Petition of citizens of Sedalia, Mo., praying for 
the erection of a public building at that place—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, resolutions of executive committee of Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, State of Missouri—to the Select Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. S. S. COX: Petition and brief relating to the case of Abraham 
Van Assum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CUTCHEON: Petition of William Huysett 
zens of Ludington, Mich., in favor of bills in the interest of the labor- 
ing class—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Frankfort, Mich., in favor of a Michigan 
oe of the National Soldiers’ Home—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, memorial of the Michigan State board of health, in favor of a 
bill to prevent the introduction of infectious diseases—to the Select 
Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. G. R, DAVIS:- Petition of A. E. Godrich, W. W. Hoyt & 
Co., and 160 leading merchants, steamboat and vessel owners, of Chicago, 
relative to the Sturgeon Bay Canal, between Lake Michigan and Green 
Bay, &c.—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of N. T. Smith, of the Daily Times, &c., Huron, Dak., 
against the passage of the news-copyright bill—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIBRELL: Petition of the Chattanooga Cadets and Chicka- 
mauga Guards, in favor of the passage of H. R. 5057—to the Committee 
on the Militia. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Memorial that Abijah Cain be allowed to make 
additional homestead entry—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Philadelphia Civil Service 
Reform Association and of the National Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, New York, for passage of H. R. bill 4460—severally to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the New York Maritime Association for the pas- 
sage of H. R. 5892, known as the Dingley pilotage bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition concerning lands purchased from the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston and Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
pe Na in ‘Allen County, Kansas—to the Committee on the Public 


ai Mr. GRAVES: Memorial of ex-Union prisoners of war, to be placed 
on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of citizens of Oshkosh, Wis., asking 
for the passage of H. R. 5057—to the Committee on the Militia. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of J. M. Slade and others, of Pike 
County, Georgia, in favor of educational aid—to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation. 

By Mr. HARDY: Petition of weiss-beer brewers, for the repeal of the 
tax on weiss beer—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Resolutions of the Maritime Association of the 
port of New York, in favor of the of the Dingley pilotage bill, 
H. R. 5892—to the Committee on Cone 

Also, memorial of ex-Union prisonersof war, for such relief as is con- 
templated by H. R. 1189 and 8. 44—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Petition of Evelyn P. Edwards and 
others, citizens of Illinois, praying that a pension may be granted to 
Mary Sullivan, widow, &c.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Papers relating to the pension claim of Joseph 
Perry—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of the Liberty Leagueof New York (William Goodwin 
Moody, chairman of the committee on public lands), condemning the 
grants of public lands to railroad corporations and demanding the res- 
toration of such lands to the public domain for homes for the people— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUNT: Papers relating to the claim of Octave L. Blanchard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of the Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, in relation to the education and citizenship of the Indians—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Paper relating to the claim of Seth Wilmarth, 
of Malden, Mass.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREY: Petition of Josephus F, Rial, for increase of pen- 
sions to deaf soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of George W. Brock and others, of Loveland, Ohio, for 
increase of appropriation for the militia—to the Committee on the 
Militia. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Towa, relative to swamp lands—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHARLES O’NEILL: Petition of William M. Runkel, ask- 
ing that his name may be placed on the rolls of the Army—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Mary Taylor, asking for a pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: Resolutions of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, in favor of the Dingley pilotage bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Assembly of New York, in favorof the pro- 
tection of the rights of inventors—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, resolutions of the senate of New York, for the establishment of 
a gun factory at Watervliet arsenal—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


Also, resolutions of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
in favor of the improvement of the Buttermilk Channel—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


and others, citi- 


B Mr. PETERS: Resolutions of Company H, Second Regiment Kan- 
tate Militia, of Sterling, Kans., in favor of H. R. 5980—to the Com- 
mittee on the Militia. 

By Mr. PUSEY: Resolutions of W. H. Worthington Post, No. 9, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, relative to pensions, 
bounty, &c.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of H. F. Blackstone and others, of Maine, 
for the repeal of the four-year limitation of tenure of office—to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. REESE: Petition of citizens of Georgia, asking national aid 
for education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RIGGS: Affidavit in support of bill for the relief of James 
T. Dodson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. W. E. ROBINSON: Petition of Kenneth Price in behalf of 
bandmasters of the United States Army and of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union, for the relief of United States Army bands—severally 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. J. H. ROGERS: Bill to preserve the harbor at Fort Smith, 
Ark., and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SENEY: Joint resolution of the Ohio Legislature, asking the 
pensioning of prisoners of war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOCUM: Petition of 234 officers of the Army for amend- 
ment of law regulating retirement of officers—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Joint resolution of the State of Iowa, relative to 
swamp-land indemnity—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of W. Norris and 137 others, ex- 
soldiers, relating to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the joint resolutions of the Legislature of Ohio of the same pur- 
port—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of certain ex-prisoners of war, of the same purport— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. H. G. TURNER: Petition of Judge B. B. Bower, L. E. Welsh, 
school commission of Dougherty County, Georgia, and others, and of 
Solomon Oliver, R. It. Watson, and others, citizens of Dougherty County, 
Georgia, for an appropriation by the General Government in aid of edu- 
cation—severally to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of T. W. Fleming, school commissioner, and others of 
Baker County, Georgia, for aid to education in the States—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: Petition of Simon Curry and 150 others of 
the Organized Workingmen of the county of Albany, New York, relative 
to the Chinese restriction act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODWARD: Resolutions of Nathan Hoyt Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Woodstock, Wis. , in favor of legislation recommended 
by the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, April 22, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a petition of citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying that the duty on imported raisins be advanced from 2 
to 3 cents per pound; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Moral Education Society 
of Philadelphia, Pa., officially signed, praying that the power delegated 
by Congress to the National Board of Health may be so clearly defined 
that it will not legalize social vice; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of the passage of a bill to regulate the forms 
of international bills of lading; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, pray- 
ing that Congress pass a law for suspending the coinage of the silver 
dollar until there shall be an adjustment made under which silver and 

ld coins shall be of interchangeable relative value; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of the Lowell bankruptcy bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of A. W. Estes Post, No. 125, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Oswayo, Pa., praying that Congress comply with 
the recommendations of the pension committee of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in relation to pensions; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented twelve petitions of citizens of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 1223, making all qualified physicians 
equal before the law in the Government service; which were referred 
to the Committee on Civil Serviceand Retrenchment. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the memorial of M. T. Smith, of Huron, Dak., 
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remonstrating against the passage of the news-copyright bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Timothy O. Howe Post, No. 
3, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Gulf, and resolu- 
tions adopted by Hess Post, No. 203, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Illinois, in favor of the recommendations of the pension 
committee of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to pensions and 
the equalization of bounties; which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of supervisors of 
Logan County, Illinois, in favor of the passage of a bill restoring Cor- 
nelius Fitzgerald to the pension-roll; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Thomas P. Mix Post, No. 310, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Illinois, praying the passage of 
general legislation favorable to soldiers; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. COLQUITT presented the petition of Dr. F. H. Orme and others, 
citizens of Atlanta, Ga., praying for the passage of Senate bill 1223, 
making all qualified physicians equal before the law in the Government 
service; which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. 

Mr. CAMDEN presented the memorial of J. William Gilkeson and 
others, citizens of Hardy County, West Virginia, remonstrating against 
the of the bills now pending providing for an amendment of the 
patent laws; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CONGER presented the memorial of the Armington & Sims En- 
gine Company, of Providence, R. I., remonstrating against the 
of House bill 3617 and Senate bill 1558, reducing the time for which 
patents for inventions are allowed to run; which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents. ` 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of H. L. Palmer and 45 other 
citizens of Milwaukee and Appleton, Wis., praying for the passage of 
Senate bill 1223, making all qualified physicians equal before the law 
in the Government service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. BLAIR presented the petition of Dr. J. Lance and 49 other citi- 
zens of Campton Vi N. H., praying the passage of Senate bill 
1223, making all qualified physicians equal before the lawin the Gov- 
ernment service; which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to report back resolutions adopted by George W. Rader Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, in favor of grant- 
ing a pension of $4 per month to all soldiers who served one year or 
less, and $8 month to all who served more than one year and were 
honorably discharged, and protesting against the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry, &c., and to ask that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the resolutions and that 
they be referred to the Committee on Pensions where they properly 
belong. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1631) for the relief of John W. Blake, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am also instructed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to report adversely the bill (S. 651) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to restore Charles Brewster to his formerrankinthe Army. This 
bill was once before reported adversely by the committee at this session 
and recommitted for an examination ofsome further papers. Thecom- 
mittee again report it adversely. I move that the bill be indefinitely 


to. 

Mr. B from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2267) granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. 
Wright, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am directed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1464) creating a commission 
whose duty it shall be to inquire into and report upon the material, 
industrial, and intellectual progress made by the colored people of this 
country since 1865, and making appropriations for the same, to report 
it adversely. Iso report the bill by direction of a majority of the 
committee. I ask that it be placed on the Calendar, and when it 
shall be reached for discussion I personally desire to support the bill, 
offering certain amendments to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill S TEH for the relief of Edward L. Keyes; and 

A bill (S. 1920) to authorize the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint Dr. A. P. Frick an assistant sur- 
geon in the United States Army. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committeeon Pensions, to whom was re- 


ferred the bill (S. 282) granting a pension to A. M. Wilson, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1593) granting a pension to Joseph Groves, submitted an adverse report 


thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the Committee on Patents, submitted the views of the 
minority of that committee on the bill (S. 638) for the relief of George 
Milsom, Henry Spendelow, and George V. Watson, known as the grain- 
shovel patent; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am instructed by the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred a resolution submitted by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HoAR] on the 17th of March, ‘‘ that the Secretary of 
the Interior be directed to report to the Senate the names of all pend- 
ing applications for pensions in which the original applications have 
been pending for more than two years, with the condition of the same, 
and the reasons why the same have not been finally di of,” to 
report it adversely for the reasons set forth in the letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received and 
printed and laid upon the table, if there be no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to say something further upon that gen- 
eral question at some time convenient to the Senate. I suppose it will 
be as convenient a time as any when the pension appropriation bill 
is up. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 990) for the relief of John D. Marrion, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. COLQUITT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 670) granting an increase of pension to N. J. Inger- 
soll, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 286) granting the right of way through a mili- 
tary reservation to a railroad company, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2086) for the relief of the freed- 
men of the Chickasaw Nation of Indians; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr, BAYARD introduced a bill (S. 2087) for the relief of Henry 
Frank; which was read twice by its title, and, with the papers on file 
relating the case, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. introduced a bill (S. 2088) for the relief of M. B. Pilkinton, 
executrix of E. T. Pilkinton, deceased, for internal-revenue stamps lost 
on tobacco burned in his factory; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GARLAND introduced a bill (S. 2089) for the relief of Zeb. 
Ward, of Little Rock, Ark.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 2090) for the relief of George Baldy; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2091) for the relief of Maj. G. W. Can- 
dee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. MITCHELL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers relating to the claim of Mrs. Susannah P. Swoope 
BS thea from the files, there having been no adverse report in regard to 
e claim. 


PORTAGE LAKE AND LAKE SUPERIOR SHIP-CANAL. 


Mr. CONGER submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secre! of War is hereby directed to cause an inquiry to 
be made on the following points, and to report to the Senate : 

First. Asto the amount and value of all aidsand grants of any kind from the 
United States to the State of Michigan for the Portage Lake and Lake Superior 
Ship-Canal, or to any agent, trustee, or assignee of said State of any such aids, 
whether person or corporation, up to the present time, computing the value of 
any and all lands donated therefor by the General Government at the rate of 


.25 per acre, 

Second, As to all other receipts, whether tolls, grants, privileges, or moneys 
received by the State of Michigan, direct or through its agents, assignees, &c. 
as aforesaid for and on account of construction, repair, or operating said cana! 
up to the present time, 

Third. As to all proper costs and charges for expense of construction, repai. 
or operating said canal up to the present time from or by the State or its sai 
agents, trustees, assignees, &c.; and shall report to the Senate the result of such 
inquiry, and shall also report from the best information obtainable upon what 
terms and conditions it would be just and proper for the United States to pro- 
cure and take possession of said canal for the purpose of making the samea 
free water way for the use and benefit of navigation and commerce. 

Fourth. And also to inquire and ascertain upon what terms and conditions 
the Portage Lake and River Improvement Company will surrender and convey 
to the United States, for the purpose of making the same free to the general pub- 
lie for navigation and commerce, all their rights, title, and interest in and tothe 
Portage River improvement, so called, with each and all the appurtenances be- 
longing thereto, including Devs canal cuts, embankments, &c., as well as any 
and all rights of way to an paan 3 Portage Lake and said Portage River and 
the approaches thereto; and whether such terms are reasonable and proper to 


enable the United States to make said water way free to the public, and such 


other information as may be obtained relating to the aforementioned subjects. 
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Mr. CONGER. I move that the resolution be printed in the usual 
form, that I may have copies of it. 
The motion was agreed to. 
PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR. 


Mr. PLUMB. If it be in order to make the motion, I will move now 
that Order of Business 501, being a resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules yesterday, be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will not be in order without unan- 
imous consent until the call for resolutions is completed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was under the impression that there would be no 
further resolutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further ‘‘concurrent 
or other resolutions,’’ that order is closed. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the Calendar under the eighth rule, pending which the Senator 
from Kansas moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution reported yesterday from the Committee on Rules. The Sec- 
retary will read the resolution. : 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXXIII of the standing rules of the Senate be amended 
by inserting after the words “judges of the Court of Claims” the words “ Com- 
missioner of Agriculture,” and by striking out in line 22 the word “extension.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate proceed to consider 
this resolution. 

The motion was a: to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend the resolution as reported by the 
committee by inserting the words ‘‘ Commissioner of Agriculture” in 
the rule after ‘‘ The heads of Departments.” 

Until the present session of the Senate the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure was admitted to the floor of the Senaté as the head of a Depart- 
ment. By a construction put upon the rule which is new so far as I 
know since I have been here, he is now excluded as not being the head 
of a Department, although specially named as such by the law creating 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It is now proposed by this amend ment to the rules to put the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture down after the private secretaries of Senators, 
to put him below all the persons who are entitled to admission to the 
floor, presumably because they have business on the floor of the Senate 
with Senators as such and with members of committees as such. The 
first in order is— 

The officers of the Senate. 

Next— 


Members of the House of Representatives. The Sergeant-at-Arms, and the 
Clerk of the House. 


Then— 

The President of the United States, and his private secretary. 

Then— 

The heads of Departments. 

Then— 

Ministers of the United States, 

Then— 

¥oreign ministers. 

‘Then— 

‘Ex-Presidents and ex-Vice-Presidents of the United States, 

Ex-Senators and Senators-elect. 

Judges of the Supreme Court. 
Governors of States and Territories, 

General of the Army. 

Admiral of the Navy. 

Members of national legislatures of foreign countries, 

Private secretaries of Senators, duly epponted in writing; and the Librarian 
„of Congress, and the assistant librarian in charge of the law library. 

Hon. George croft, 

Judges of the Court of Claims. 

And there it is proposed toinsert ‘‘ the Commissioner of Agriculture.” 
‘If there is any objection to the present Commissioner of Agriculture 
whereby he is to be put down below the persons who come in here as 
a matter of courtesy, &c., let that be expressed; but I am like Paul, 
di to magnify this office. I want this officer, the head of this 
Department, to be admitted here because he is the head of a Depart- 
ment created by law, possessing important functions and increasing 
yearly in their importance to the people of this country. I want that 
recognition in the first place of him as the head of a useful branch of 
this Governmeni, and I want him put in the place where he is recog- 
nized as coming upon the floor of the Senate by reason of his office and 
not merely as an idle courtesy which is conferred upon ex-Senators, 
the governors of States and Territories, the General of the Army, and 
those whom we wish to decorate, so to speak. 

For that reason I make the motion that as the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture is not to be considered the head of a Department he shall come 
in after ‘*the heads of Departments.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
amend the resolution, so as to insert the words ‘‘the Commissioner of 
Agriculture” after the words ‘‘ The heads of Departments,” in Rule 
XXXIII. 


Mr. PLUMB. In a separate line, or paragraph. 

Mr. MORRILL. I havea suggestion to make to the Senator from 
Kansas to which I think he will not object, and thatis to insert after the 
words ‘‘ the Commissioner of Agriculture ” the words ‘‘ the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution.” It will not be very frequent, I presume, 
that that gentleman will be likely to want to come on the floor of the 
Senate, but occasionally he is required to be here. I should like very 
much to see him on one matter this morning if I could telephone and 
have him come here. I presume there will beno objection to the amend- 
ment which I suggest. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam in favor of one thing at a time. There is no 

icular relation between these two officers. There is no reason why 
the head of the Smithsonian Institution should be added as an amend- 
ment to my motion. The resolution was offered by me for the accom- 
plishment ofa particular purpose. When that purpose has been accom- 
plished, if the Senate desires to add further to the list of persons who 
are entitled to be admitted to the floor of the Senate for any reason, 
either as a matter of usefulness or as a matter of courtesy, I shall have 
no objection; but I do not care to have the name of any officer coupled 
with this officer. He is entitled to be here as the head of a Depart- 
ment, as he always has been here until the present session of the Sen- 
ate, when by some new and I think very strained construction of the 
rule he has been excluded, although the language of the rule remains 
precisely as it has been since time immemorial. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall not embarrass the Senator, but I give notice 
that after the action of the Senate upon the amendment proposed by 
him, I shall move to further amend the rule as I have suggested. 

Mr. SHERMAN, This is a very small matter indeed to occupy the 
attention of the Senate as to where this officer should be placed in this 
rule. The Committee on Rules, who certainly had no feeling of un- 
kindness against the present incumbent and who have a high 
for him, unanimously agreed that he oughtto be admitted to the floor 
of the Senate; but we did not see any strong reason why in naming 
him as among those entitled to the privileges of the floor he should be 
placed above theex Presidents and Vice-Presidents ofthe United States, 
ex-Senators and Senators-elect, the judges of the Supreme Court, the 
governors of the States and Territories, the General of the Army, and 
the Admiral of the Navy; but we placed the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, now a very important officer, below the officers I have named. 
We certainly desire to have the present incumbent and all future heads 
of the Department of Agriculture entitled to the privileges of the floor, 
but we thought it would be proper to place him in a little different 
place in the list of those entitled to the privileges of the floor from that 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

I have no objection to putting him above the heads of Departments and 
above the President if that will gratify him and gratify his friends, but 
I do not think it is in good taste to do it. I think it would be better to 
put him in place according to the line of duty where by common consent 
the people would place his office in comparison with the importance of 
the ent over which he presides with great ability, and that is 
in the class of those below the Admiral of the Navy. If it is objected 
to placing him below the private secretaries of Senators, who come here 
not for their benefit but for our convenience, place him after the Ad- 
miral of the Navy. Still I do not propose to waste any time in debat- 
ing so unimportant a point as the order of precedence in this line of 
officials. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Kansas complains that there has been 
a new construction put upon this rule. I call his attention to the fact 
that two years ago there was no construction put upon the rule at all; 
that anybody was admitted under the rule; that the retiring-rooms 
here were literally full of people who had no right there; that any Sen- 
ator brought any friend he pleased; that no Senator could sit there five 
minutes without being visited by a lobbyist; that the Senate floor be- 
came a town-meeting floor; that no one on the face of the earth was 
excluded; and yet for the last year we have had comparative peace 
and comparative comfort. 

Now, it is no change of the rule which has done this. The rule in 
words has hardly been changed at all; but one presiding officer would 
construe that the Commissioner of Agriculture was to be received under 
t‘ the heads of Departments;’’ another presiding officer would rule that 
he was not; and finally, at the request of the Senator from Kansas, the 
Committee on Rules was instructed to place a construction upon the 
meaning of ‘‘ heads of Departments.” There was but one possible con- 
struction, and that was that it meant Cabinet ministers and no one 
else. That construction was reported to the Senate, and of course, 
under it the Commissioner of Agriculture was excluded, the rules now 
being enforced, and not hitherto having been enforced. 

Then the Senator sent a resolution to the committee referring to 
them the propriety of admitting the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Quite a number of Senators spoke to me in relation to it and desired 
that he should be admitted, stating that they frequently had business 
with him, and it would be a greatconvenience to Senators to have him 
admitted to the floor. Regarding it as undoubtedly true that it would 
be a convenience to Senators to have him here, the Committee on Rules 
inserted his name. They did not intend to reduce his dignity or his 


honor by placing his name where they did. Having construed ‘‘ heads 
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of Departments ” to mean only Cabinet ministers, there was no obliga- 
tion of course to insert him there, because he is not yet a Cabinet minis- 
ter. He would not properly come next, because next come ‘‘ ministers 
of the United States,’’ and as the Senator from Ohio said, still below 
ex-Presidents and ex-Vice-Presidents, ex-Senators, Senators-elect, and 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not care at all where the Commissioner 
of Agriculture is placed in this list. Ido believe under the circum- 
stances he ought to be placed here somewhere, and it is entirely imma- 
terial to me where. If the Senate thinks that he ought to be put to the 
head of the list I certainly have no objection, It is a matter for the 
Senate to determine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It strikes me that there is no place so proper to 
put the Commissioner of Agriculture as where the Senator from Kansas 
proposes to put him. He is the head of a Department. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a Department of this Government, as much as is 
the Department of War or the Navy or anything else. We speak of it 
as the Agricultural Department, not asthe Bureau of Agriculture. He 
is an officer of the Government, and he reports to the President just as 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War and the other Sec- 
retaries do. I think it is an indignity offered to the farmers of this 
country that the representative of more than half the people of America 
is excluded from the privileges of the floor of the Senate, when all the 
other officers of the Government are entitled to it. Isee no place so ap- 
propriate as that in which the Senator from Kansas proposes to put him 
for admission to the floor of the Senate. I hope it will be done without 
any objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, one of the recent members of the 
Senate, when commiserated upon the fact that he was compelled to go 
to what is commonly known here as the amen corner, frankly said that 
any seat in the Senate was better than none; and so I supposeit might 
be said about the order of admission, that no matter in what order of 
precedence or priority a man is admitted here, it is better to come in on 
the floor than to be cooling his heels in the corridors. 

There is a continuous importunity for admission upon the floor of the 
Senate. It is perhaps attributable to the very common desire among 
men to intrude themselves wherever they are not wanted. If there is 
any place or room or locality over which is placed a sign that this is 
intended exclusively for a certain class of people, for any reason what- 
ever, that is the particular place where the average American wants to 
go, and he generally gets there. [Laughter.] This Chamber in its 
capacities and dimensions is not adequate to fulfill the desires of all 
those who would be pleased to be seated on this floor, and the Commit- 
tee on Rules have been obliged to requesta somewhat rigid enforcement 
of the regulations hitherto adopted, not because it is intended to stig- 
matize any person, not because there is a desire to exclude anybody 
from the privileges of the floor, but because the Chamber isinadequate 
for the transaction of the public business if it is to be occupied by per- 
sons who have no right to be here. 

During the last three or four years I have heard, continuously, an 
appeal for the admission of the Commissioner of Agriculture on this 
floor. It has been a perpetual] din and uproar, and we have been told 
that agriculture lay bleeding in the street because the Commissioner 
was excluded from the floor of the Senate. Mr. President, I have no 
objection whatever to the admission of the Commissioner to the floor 
if it is necessary. The Committee on Rules agreed to it unanimously. 
But there is just exactly as much reason why the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions should come in on this floor, why the Commissioner of Patents 
should come in on the floor, and why a half-dozen other officers of the 
Government should come in on the floor as the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture; and I want it distinctly understood that the Committee on 
Rules, in asking that the rules should be enforced against this officer, 
had no intention whatever either of stigmatizing him or of affronting 
the great interest he represents. 

I suppose the Commissioner apprehends that if he is placed after the 
judges of the Court of Claims he will not be able to obtain admission 
to the Chamber until all those who stand before him on the list have 
got in; but it ought to be distinctly understood that this matter of ar- 
rangement does not exclude the Commissioner until all the others have 
been admitted, that no matter where he may appear on the list of those 
entitled to the floor, whenever he appears at the door hereeproperly ac- 
credited he will be entitled to come in on the floor, and if any Senator 
desires to see him he can see him whether the ex-Senators and govern- 
ors and the General of the Army and the ministers of the United States 
are here or not. If it will be more satisfactory to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to have his name placed at the head of this list, I shall vote 
with great pleasure to have it put there because it is the only way, I 
am convinced, to have an end of this perpetual solicitation that the 
rules shall be so enlarged as to permit the Commisioner of Agriculture 
to come in on the floor. f 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that there will be no objection what- 
ever to the assignment that is asked by my colleague, and that the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture will be placed wherever it will be most agree- 
able to him. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, so far as the statement of my colleague 
relates to anything that has heen said on this floor about the Commis- 


sioner of Agriculture by any person representing the Commissioner him- 
self, he has simply brought that in by his imagination, because it has 
no foundation whatever. It is all well enough for persons to speak on 
this matter with the contumely which has characterized the speech ot 
my colleague, and to speak with that sneering tone and manner which 
has been applied to all the efforts that have been made to enable the 
class of people who are sneeringly called agriculturists to have some 
benefit from the legislation of Congress. - 

For myself I can say that this matter never was spoken of between 
the Commissioner and myself except on one occasion, when I happened 
to ask him to come here, and he found he could not get into the Senate, 
and waited for two hours, until 2 o’clock arrived, before he could even 
send in his card and I be advised of his presence. I wanted to consult 
him about matters of legislation then pending and still pending before 
this body. If he isso supersensitive as has been stated I have certainly 
never been advised of it. The Commissionerof Agriculture is not upon 
a footing with the Commissioner of Pensionsatall. He reports directly 
to the President, which the Commissioner of Pensions does not. The 
Commissioner of Pensions is the head of a bureau in the Interior De- 
partment and reports to his superior, who in his turn can come here 
and speak toSenators privately or to members of committees with refer- 
ence to all matters concerning his Department which may be pending 
in Congress. In that way the Commissioner of Pensions is recogni 
on this floor and has a representative here, while the Commissioner of 
Agriculture has not. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this amendment goes on the theory 
that the order of arrangement in the Senate rule depends upon the de- 

of honor or dignity of the persons named. Now, it is very mani- 
fest that this order depends wholly upon the order in which the officers 
named happened to occur to the scribe who wrote the first rule on the 
subject; probably that in part is explanatory of the present order, and 
then as other officers or persons were added from time to time to the 
list the persons admitted to the floor have appeared in the order in 
which the amendment to the rule admitting them was established. 
After ‘‘ the officers of the Senate’? come ‘‘ members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Clerk of the House.” Then 
comes ‘‘ the President of the United States.” Does the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] suppose that it was intended to indicate that in 
the opinion of the Senate the office of President of the United States 
was lower in dignity than the office of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Se t-at-Arms of the House of Representatives? 
Thencome ‘‘ the headsof Departments.” Then come “‘ ministers of the 
United States,’’ who are by the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas to be placed below ‘‘the Commissioner of Agriculture,” 
an amendment which is based on the idea that the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture is to be put in in the order of a certain dignity which is sup- 
posed to belong to him or his office. Then come ‘‘ex-Presidents and 
ex-Vice-Presidents of the United States.’’ 

The theory on which the Senator proceeds is that the dignity of this 
officer, whoever may hold the place hereafter, is ter than that of 
General Grant or whoever else may have been called to the chief magis- 
tracy of the Republic and may have laid down the office. 

The one person in this whole list whose presence in the list isa pure 
and distinctive mark of public honor, owing his place there to no offi- 
cial rank, comes almost at the close of the list, far below the place 
where the Senator from Kansas proposes to put the honorable Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; that is Mr. Bancroft. His name was put in this 
rule as a tribute to an illustrious historian, scholar, and man of let- 
ters, who is perhaps the only living authority who can award a place 
of honor to the heroes and statesmen of our Revolutionary period and 
whose judgment of the character or career of any one of them wonld 
cause mankind to revise and reconsider its own if it differed from the 
accepted judgment. Does anybody suppose that when the Committee 
on Rules revised this rule they meant to place Mr. Bancroft at the foot 
of the list in a place of less honor than that of the Clerk of the House 
or executive officers or ex-members of the Senate who are named above 
him? 

I hope the amendment will not be adopted, because while certainly 
nobody will suppose I desire any disrespect to the office of Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture or to the gentleman who fills it, the amendment 
is put on the ground that he is to be put in a certain place in this list 
because his office is of more dignity than that of the other persons who 
are named later in the rule. 

Mr. PLUMB. The answer to what the Senator from Massachusetts 
has said is perfect. If there was no intention of making a distinction, 
why did not the committee accept the proposition which was made with- 
outany allegation of this kind at all? The committee on the other hand 
when they came to consider that proposition reported to put the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in a different place. Theremay have been some 
reason for that, but no reason has yet been offered. I propose to put 


him immediately after ‘‘ the heads of Departments ’’ and say ‘‘includ- 
ing the Commissioner of Agriculture.” Heisthe head of a Department. 
He is entitled to go there; he is entitled, as I believe, under any possi- 
ble construction of the words of the rule of which the English language 
can be capable, to be admitted without any amendment of the rule. 
I believe it was a violation of any proper construction of the rule to have 
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' excluded him, especially after he had been admitted here for six or eight 
years. 

TheSenator from Maine says the rule prohibited everybody. That is 
not correct. The Commissioner of Agriculture has always heretofore 
come in in his own right. The people who went into the cloak-rooms 
never went in in theirown right, excepta few lobbyists who had come to 
be practically incorporated in the constitution by reason of having had 
claims pending here thirty or forty years, and of course they came inin 
their own right; but outside of the persons named in the rule, and of 
those particular lobbyists—not a great number of them—nobody did 
come in in .is ewn right. The Commissioner of Agriculture did, how- 
ever. Therefore his coming into this Chamber is not to be compared to 
the intrusion of those private persons who went into the lobby. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand that the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture already has access to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. No. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand he has now under the rules access 
to the floor of the Senate. [‘‘No!’’ ‘‘No!’?] Then I misunderstood 
the language of the Senator from Maine, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, this morning. The Commissioner of Agriculture has access 
at present to the floor of the Senate. Am I right? I ask the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator is not correct. The Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture is expressly excluded by an order of somebody, and is not per- 
mitted to come on the floor of the Chamber any more than any private 
citizen. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. For my part I think the rule might be enlarged 
so as toadmit him; but I understood that was the case. I supposed it 
was simply a social question like that as to who should be “ the first 
lady of the land,’’ which is sometimes agitated. I saw, therefore, no 
propriety in the resolution of the Senator from Kansas. I have no ob- 
jection to the Commissioner of Agriculture coming on the floor, and a 
Keat many other gentlemen I think might very properly be admitted. 

mplaint is made use of persons visiting the floor, but I have never 
had occasion to make complaint. A great many gentlemen come here 
from different parts of the country who desire to see the Senate and to 
form the acquaintance of Senators. They have heard of this body, and 

haps for the first time in their lives come here and want to look at 
it; but we exclude them from the floor of the Senate. I think any 

Senator might be trusted to invite a friend on the floor of the Senate. 

I think our rules are too stringent on the subject. If the Commissioner 

of Agriculture desires to come on the floor or any Senator desires him 

to come, I have no objection; but I think the rule ought to be enlarged. 

Iwould suggest a reference of the resolution to the Committee on Rules, 

that he may be assigned to the proper place on the list. 

Mr. FRYE. TheSenatormisunderstands. The Committee on Rules 
has reported a resolution admitting the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The Senator from Kansas is only sensitive because he was not placed 
up with the heads of Departments. That is all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then it is a simple question of who shall be 
‘‘the first lady of the land.” 

Mr. FRYE. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now move to amend the rule by inserting after 
‘the Architect of the Capitol extension” ‘‘the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move the reference of that to the Committee on 


Rules. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Kansas moves that 
this amendment be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that motion will not be adopted. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object to its consideration to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the amendment is 
inorder. The motion to refer, the Chair thinks, if agreed to would carry 
the resolution. 

Mr. INGALLS. The resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution to which the Senator 
from Vermont offers his amendment. The general question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to a resolution reported by the Committee on Rules, 
Which has been amended on the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PLUMB], but the resolution is still before the Senate. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont moves to still farther amend the resolution, and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] moves that this amendment be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ihave no desire to carry the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but I submit to the Senator from Vermont that there 
is absolutely no reason whatever urged for this proposed extension. 
The Senator says it might possibly be convenient for this gentleman to 
appear on the floor and that he should like himself to see him here for 
a moment or two this morning if it were possible. If this exclusion is 
Penent or valuable, if it is the intention to admit those here only 
who are necessary for the transaction of the business of the body, then 
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the Senator from Vermont has given no sound reason why the rule 
should be extended. There certainly is not the reason for the admis- 
sion of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution that there is for 
theadmission of the Commissioner of Pensions, who has to do with busi- 
ness that is called to the personal attention of every member of this 
body probably a great many times every day. 

I suggest that the Senator from Vermont had better ask for the con- 
sideration of a general resolution as to what further admissions to the 
floor shall be permitted, instead of asking that this one gentleman shall 
be admitted by an amendment to this pending resolution. 

Mr. CONGER. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is at 
the head of an institution known throughout the civilized world. The 
National Museum is connected with it. He represents perhaps, as far 
as this Government has any such representation at all, the literary and 
scientific progress of the people of the United States. Heisat thehead 
of an institution fostered by this Government, intimately connected 
with the question of the enlightenment of the people, the diffusion of 
knowledge among men; and I think myself that it would be an honor 
to the Senate and an honor to the country that we should recognize it 
from time to time as we summon the Secretary of that institution to a 
place here. The former Secretary, Professor Henry, reflected much 
credit on the literary and scientific attainments of the people of the 
United States. The present Secretary is a worthy successor. In view 
of the aid the Government has given to the institution I think it would 
be an honor to the Senate and an honor to the Government that its 
head should be recognized as worthy of a place to meet Senators in 
their own Chamber. I wonder that the proposition has not been made 
before this time. I shall very gladly support it now. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam somewhat surprised that a single Senator 
should object to the admission of a gentleman of so great merit and 
whose extreme modesty we all so much appreciate. It has been com- 
mon for us to apply to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 
various kinds of scientific investigations, on ventilation and various 
other subjects that I might mention. 

In relation to the necessity of the Commissioner of Pensions coming 
here, it is impossible for that officer to answer the inquiries of Senators 
or Members in relation to any private bill that may be pending; it de- 
pends upon facts in his office, and therefore we seek such information 
through letters directed to him at his office. It is not often that he 
will ever be wanted here for anything else. 

I do not desire to consume time, Mr. President. If there are half a 
dozen Senators here who are against this proposition, I shall be disposed 
to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The questionis on the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas to refer the amendment to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. INGALLS. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to refer is withdrawn. 
The question is on ing to the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [ Mr. Tree 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 


resolution as amended. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] did not offer a 
substitute, but only amended this resolution so that the portion of the 
resolution relative to the word ‘‘extension’’ remains. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments do not touch that 
part of the resolution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2728) detaching Grundy County, Tennessee, from the 
southern district of East Tennessee and attaching it to the middle dis- 
trict of sdid State, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 3056) to constitute a bureau of navigation in the Treas- 
ury Department; 

A bill (H. R. 6535) to regulate the granting of pensions in certain 
cases; and | 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 235) to print additional copies of certain 
publications. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. It is very desirable that some matters 
relating to our foreign affairs should have the attention of the Senate 
this morning at as early an hour as possible. I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. ` After two hours and six minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 
Am from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 17th 
instant approved and signed the act (S. 1871) authorizing the Secretary 


1884. 
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of the Navy to offer a reward of $25,000 for rescuing or ascertaining the 
fate of the Greely expedition. : 

The message also announced that the President had on the 18th in- 
stant approved and signed the act (S. 874) to further suspend the opera- 
tion of section 5574 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 
72, in relation to guano islands. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be read by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1127) to provide means for the sup- 
pression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious dis- 
eases among domestic animals. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand thatthe Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] 
will be quite willing to begin the consideration of that matter to-mor- 
row morning; and as the morning hour to-day has been otherwise occu- 

ied, I ask consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
endar under the eighth rule—the unobjected cases, 

Mr. PLUMB. Several Senators have suggested to me that it would 
answer every convenience in reference to the consideration of the special 
order that its consideration should be postponed until 2 o’clock to- 
morrow. While I myself am perfectly ready and willing to go on with 
its consideration now, I think it may possibly be that that postpone- 
ment may facilitate the consideration of the bill on account of some 
amendments which have been proposed and which may possibly be 
substantially agreed to withoutdebate. If there can be unanimous con- 
sent that this bill shall remain the unfinished business for to-morrow at 2 
o'clock, I shall have no objection to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts; but objection may come from other quarters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate that the unfinished business be 
informally laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of hills and resolutions on the Calendar under the eighth rule. 

Mr. COKE. Before that motion is put I wish to offer an amendment 
to the pleuro-pneumonia bill to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment will be received and printed and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BECK. Before the request for unanimous consent is acted upon, 
I desire to ask the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] whether a quite 
important bill that he presented and gave notice he would antagonize 
other bills with is likely to be called up, or if the pleuro-pneumonia 
bill can not be taken up, why that bill can not be proceeded with now? 

Mr. FRYE, On consultation with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB], and at his very earnest request, I gave up the idea of contest- 
ing the position of bills with him. 

Mr. BECK. But he does not. seem to care to go on. 

Mr. FRYE. I consented that he might goahead undisturbed by any 
motion of mine, and I am very anxious that the Senator from Kansas 
should now proceed with the bill in his charge, so that at the earliest 
time possible the bill in my charge may come up for action. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam not unwilling to go ahead; on the contrary I 
am quite willing to do so, but the suggestion was made that it would 
suit the convenience of some Senators and there was a possibility that 
a postponement till to-morrow might result in some composition of dif- 
ferences which would, perhaps, cause a diminution of debate upon this 
bill. At the same time I am perfectly willing to go ahead. 

Mr. BECK. I only regret that the Senator from Kansas was not 
aware of his inability to proceed now before he antagonized other 
business quite as epee He might let his bill go off for four or 
five days just as well as till to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Kentucky does not intend to do 
me an injustice. Iam not showing any unwillingness to go ahead; on 
the contrary, I am willing to go ahead, and I am now only waiting on 
the suggestion of other persons, not my own. Iam entirely willing 
eee with this bill, and have been ready from the beginning. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to granting the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], which is that 
the unfinished business be laid aside” informally, and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of bills and resolutions on the Calendar 
under Rule VIII? 
, Mr. HOAR. Ifthat arrangement is madenowin relation to the Cal- 
endar, it can have, with reasonable patience on the part of the Senate, 
an hour and a half or two hours to-day. Then I ask that the agree- 
ment be that the Senator from Kansas shall take up the bill in his charge 
at ae Steen of the morning business to-morrow, instead of at 2 
o’cloc 

Mr. INGALLS. That is hardly just, because the morning hour to- 
day has been entirely consumed by other business. 

. FRYE. But the Calendar gets two hours now. 

Mr. INGALLS. Very true; but that it is entitled to. 

Mr. FRYE. It is only entitled to one hour. 

AR INOA It is entitled to the time from half-past 12 until 2 
o’cloc 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair reminds the Senate that 
this debate proceeds by unanimous consent. 


Mr. INGALLS. Nobody is objecting to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Noone has objected. The Chairhas 
indulged it. It is the duty of the Chair to enforce the rule. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. No one has objected to proceeding 
with the Calendar. \ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to granting the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? TheChairhearsnone. The 
Sece will call the first bill or resolution on the Calendar, under 

e j 


BRIDGE OVER CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


Mr. JACKSON. Iask unanimous consent to call up Senate bill No. 
304, Order of Business 460. It is a formal matter to which there is no 
objection. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill indicated by the Senator from Tennessee ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Is that on the Calendar of cases reported and not 


hitherto called ? 
It is. The bill will be read by its 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
title for information. 
The SECRETARY. ‘‘A bill (S. 304) to give the assent of Congress to 
the construction of a free bridge by the mayor and city council of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., over the Cumberland River.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? The Chair hears none. 
Ss Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the city of Nashville, a corporation organized under the laws of the State 
of Tennessee, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct and maintain a brid; 
and approaches thereto, overthe Cumberland River at the most accessible 
within the corporate limits of the said city of Nashville, county of Davi: 
and State of Tennessee. Said bridge ‘shal! be constructed to provide for the free 
passage of wagonsand vebicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, and for 

root passengers, and for such street-railways as may be authorized by the city 
of Nashville to be constructed over the same. 

Sec. 2. Thatany bri 
hall the rights and aeheges f other post-roads United Sta 
s enjoy the ri and privi oi er in the Uni tes: 
aeia ie That the 
bridge Sees c 


the draw or pivot shall be over the main channel at an accessible pans and 
clear, and the 


repeal or modify any of the provisions of law now mn Jon 


Sec. 4. That any bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall be 
built and located under and subject to such regulations for the security of navi- 
gation of said river as the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and to secure that 
object the said corporation shall submit to the Secre of War, for his exam- 
ination and approval, a design and drawings of the bridge, and a map of the 
location, giving, for the space of one mile above: and one mile below the pro- 
posed location, the topography of the banks of the river, the shore-lines at hi 
and low water, the direction and strength of the currents at all stages, and ti 
soundings, accurately showing the bed of the stream, the location of any other 
bridge or bridges, and shall furnish such other information as may be required 
for a full and satisfactory (oveyccensaaeyg or the subject; and until the said plan 
and location of the bridge are approved by the Sec of War the bridge shall 
not be built; and should any be made in the plan of said bridge during 
the progress of construction, such change shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved ; and the right to require any changes in said structure, or its entire 
removal, at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide 
that the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. CONGER. The title of the bill should be amended. There 
should be added to the title ‘‘and for other purposes,” as there are 
some things involved in regard to the right of way for a postal tele- 


graph. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, that amend- 
ment of the title will be made. The title will stand as amended. 


ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senate now to consider a bill which was 
partly considered during the morning hour the last time the Calendar 
was under consideration, and is now unfinished in the morning hour. 
It is the first bill on the Calendar under Rule VIII, the bill (S. 1581) to 

rovide for the disposal of abandoned and useless military reservations. 
ts passage will dispense with the necessity of thirty or forty special 
bills and is a matter of great importance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Allow me to inquire of the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether the bill will lead to discussion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, I think not at all. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope the Senator from Missouri will not press the 
consideration of that bill now. Iam willing that it should stand at 
the head of the list, but there are some amendments to it in regard to 
the disposition of one or two of the reservations in my State, and the 
appropriation of the proceeds for other purposes, that I wish to present 
in connection with that bill. If the Senator will let it go over and 
stand at the head of bills under Rule VIII, to which I presume there 
will be no objection, I should be glad to have it so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the bill going 
over, holding its place ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desireto accommodate every one and to have the 
pill in as perfect shape as possible, so as to dispense with special bills 
hereafter for the disposition of abandoned or useless military reserva- 
tions. ‘This matter has been pressed upon our attention for the last 
three or four terms of Congress by the War Department, and no action 
has been taken. I tried to see all Senators who had any amendments 
or suggestions to make, and conferred with them as fully as I could. 
Iam sorry the Senator from Michigan did hot advise me in advance 
that he had any suggestions to make. If, however, the Senator will 
have his suggestions ready so that we can dispose of the bill to-morrow 
morning in the morning hour, I am willing for it to lie over. 

Mr. CONGER. I had introduced a bill in the Senate, which was re- 
ferred to the committee of which the Senator is a member, in regard 
to the disposition of the proceeds of a part of the Mackinaw reserva- 
tion, on Buffalo Island, and in my absence and without any intimation 
of the kind it was reported adversely and indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was reported adversely because we had reported 
a general bill. All special bills relating to that subject have been re- 
ported in the same way. 

Mr. CONGER. I know it was, and it is for that reason that I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to that subject-matter. The island 
of Mackinaw has been set apart asa military reservation and a national 

k. There isa military reservation which was reserved to Fort Mack- 
inaw for the use of it on Buffalo Island, near by, which the Secretary 
of War will ask Congress to have sold under this provision perhaps, 
but its proceeds instead of going into the Treasury should be appropri- 
ated to the improvement of the Mackinaw fort grounds and the national 
park there, I wish that to be provided for in the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am certain my good friend from Michigan will 
see that it would be very inappropriate to put a provision of that kind 
in a bill simply providing for the disposition of these reservations. If 
he wants a special bill of that kind, as a matter of course we shall con- 
peer it; but that is not really the disposition of an abandoned reser- 
vation. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not know what the courtesy of this body re- 
quires, but I had introduced a bill which was three or four days before 
that committee, and without a word or opportunity to see anything 
about it it was reported adversely in my absence and indefinitely post- 

ned. I will take the liberty of objecting to the consideration of the 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, being objected to, goes 
over, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I give notice that to-morrow morning I shall 
move to take it up and consider it. 

Mr. CONGER subsequently said: I ask permission to withdraw the 
objection I made to the consideration of the first bill on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection being withdrawn, the 
bill holds its place under Rule VIII on the Calendar. 


PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I feel avery deep interestin Order of Business 391, 
being the bill (S. 531) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, who 
is the widow of Rear-Admiral McDougal, now in old age and almost en- 
tirely deprived of sight. The bill has been reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Pensions of this body, and yesterday a similar bill 
came over from the House, having passed the House. If the Senate will 
indulge me in taking the bill up, I will move to substitute the House 
bill, so that when it passes the Senate it will be a law and give her the 
benefit of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ts to the Senator from 
Indiana that he learns from the Chief Clerk that the House bill referred 
to by the Senator is pending before the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I can move its substitution and the Senate can 


adopt it. I have it here. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senate had charge of the bill 
the Senate could certainly act upon it, if it chose to do so. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suppose the Senate can act upon any bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senatorsubmit any motion ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move to take up Senate bill No. 531. 

Mr. BLAIR. I suggest to the Senator that the Committee on Pen- 
sions be discharged from the further consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no question about the right 
of the Senator to make such a motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from New 
Hampshire for that kind suggestion. I move to take up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 531) granting a 
pension to Caroline M. McDougal. 

Mr. INGALLS. It was the understanding that we should proceed 
with the consideration of the cases on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 
This method of calling up cases is unjust to those who lack the vigilance 
necessary to obtain the attention of the Chair. I shall not object to 
the consideration of the bill asked for by the Senator from Indiana, 
which is meritorious, but I give notice that in justice to all who desire 
the consideration of bills I shall hereafter object to those that are not 
called in their lar order on the Calendar. 


Mr. VOORHE In the main the Senator from Kansas is right, 
but this is an exception. . 
Mr. INGALLS. Isay I do not object to this bill. 


Mr. HARRISON. I havea bill earlier on the Calendar very much 
than the one to which my colleague has called the attention of the 
Senate, of precisely the same character and in precisely the same situ- 
ation, the Senate bill having been reported favorably, and since then a 
bill of the same kind having been passed by the House. I suggest to 
him whether we should not reach all these matters by moving to pro- 
ceed now or at some early day to all the pension cases on the Calendar, 

ing over other business, as we have repeatedly done. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why not do that now? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was just waiting until my colleague got through 


to make that 2 he Seren 

The PRES G OFFICER.~ Will the Senator from Indiana on the 
right of the Chair allow the Chair to suggest to him—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. With great pleasure. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. That if his motion to take up theSen- 
ate bill on the Calendar with a view of substituting the House bill for 
it is carried, and if that is done, it becomes a Senate bill and must 
back to the House for concurrence or other action on the part of the 
House. If the Senator desires to reach the House bill he had better 
move to discharge the committee and ask the Senate to consider the 
Honse bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall do that.* 

Mr. MORRILL. Do it now. ; 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand that Senate bill 531 is now before 
the Senate. I intend, if the Senate will bear with me for a moment, 
to move to discharge the Committee on Pensions from the further con- 
sideration of House bill No. 79. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill isnot yet before the Senate. 
Is there objection to proceeding to the consideration of the bill? The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will state to my colleague that I have been 
trying for several days, and I have been conferring with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Pensions, as he will bear me 
witness, to get a favorable opportunity, and I know no more favorable 
opportunity than now, to call the whole Pension Calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit to my colleague that he should make 
that motion now, and then he will reach his case presently in order, 
and we shall get through with them all very easily. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If I have not proceeded too far in the special case 
to make the general motion, I move, if the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Committee on Pensions [Mr. MITCHELL], will allow 
me that liberty and concur with me in it, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the Pension Calendar and dispose of all cases upon it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Bills reported favorably. 

_ Mr. YOORHEDS, Bills reported favorably and which are not ob- 
jected to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Indiana that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of pension bills upon the Calendar reported favorably? The 
Chair hears no objection. The first pension bill favorably reported now 
upon the Calendar will be laid before the Senate. 

FRANCIS SCOTT. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 626) to increase the pension of Francis Scott and to rate him 
in the second e of jioners, 

bi COCKRELL. Let us hear the report in that case, or some rea- 
son for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. VAN 
Wyck February 19, 1884: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. ting 
an increase of pension to Francis Scott, late a private in See See 


1884. 
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third Regiment Wisconsin Infantry Volunteers, examined the same and re- 
oes 


port: 

That the soldier is now pensioned at $24 
laws, being the amount allowed for loss of arm below the elbow. But the facts 
show, while the arm is off below the elbow, zo above the elbow of the left arm 


month, being the rate by existing 


has been an excision of about four inches o 


the bone, so that he has no use of 
the arm. 


Your committee recommend the passage of the bill so amended as to give 
him the same pension as a soldier now receives, or which shall be allowed here- 
after by law to one who has lost one arm at or above the elbow; also further 
amended so that the increase shall take effect from the passage of this act; also 
by striking out of title, and in bill, the words, “and to rate him in the second 
grade of pensioners.” 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, after the word ‘‘shall,’’ in line 5,to strike out ‘‘ be rated in the 
second grade of pensioners; and that;’’ in line 7, after the word ‘‘the,’’ 
to strike out ‘‘4th day of December ,A. D. 1883, the said Francis Scott 
shall” and insert ‘‘ of this act;’’ and in line 10, after the 
word ‘‘ received,”’ to insert *‘ or which shall be allowed hereafter by law 
to one;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, &c., That Francis Scott, late a private in Company B, Twenty- 
third Regiment of Wisconsin Infantry Volunteers, now on the pensiop-roll at 
the rate of $24 per month, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be enti- 
tled to receive the same pension as a soldier now receives or which shall be 
allowed hereafter by law to one who has lost one arm at or above the elbow or 
one leg at or above the knee. 

The amendments were to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to increase the pension 
of Francis Scott.” 

CATHARINE BULLARD. 


The bill (S. 1173) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard was an- 
nounced as the next pension bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to discharge the Committee on Pensions 
from the consideration of House bill 406, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of that bill in lieu of this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Indiana moves that 
the Committee on Pensions be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the House bill mentioned by him. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 406, which is identical with the Senate bill which 
has just been read. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of Catharine Bullard, widow of 
Dr. Talbot Bullard, deceased, an acting volunteer surgeon, at the same 
rate as the widows of surgeons of volunteers are now paid. 

Mr. HARRISON. The same amendment was e in the House 
that the Committee on Pensions of the Senate recommend, so that it 
reads now exactly as the Senate committee amended the Senate bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

bre BEOR . I think now the Senate bill had as well be indefi- 
nitely med. $ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, Senate bill 
1173 will be indefinitely postponed. The Chairs hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 
MARTIN KELLY. 


The bill (S. 909) to increase the pension of Martin Kelly, and to rate 
him in the second grade of pensioners, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 6, after the word ‘‘month,’’ to strike out “‘shall be 
rated in the second e of pensioners; and that;’’ in line 7, after the 
word ‘‘the,”’ to strike out “4th day of December, A. D. 1883, the said 
Martin Kelly ” and insert ‘‘ passage of this act;’’ and in line 10, after 
the word ‘‘ receives,’ to insert ‘‘or which shall be allowed hereafter 
by law to one;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Beit enacted, &c., That Martin Kelly, late a private in Company A of the Six- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry (now of the District of Columbia), now 
on the pension-roll at the rate of $24 per month, from and the o 


this act shall be entitled to receive the same pension as a soldier now receives, 
or which shall be allowed hereafter by law to one, who has lost one arm ator 
above the elbow or one leg at or above the knee. 

The amendments were to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to increase the pension 
of Martin Kelly.” 

ELIZABETH A. BARBOUR. 


The bill (S. 689) granting a pension to Eliza Barbour was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments; after the word ‘‘of, ’’ in line 4, to strike out ‘‘ Eliza” and insert 


f| bee 


“Elizabeth A.;’’ and after the word ‘‘provision,’’ in line 7, to strike 
out ‘‘of the law relating to pensions’’ and insert ‘‘and limitations of 
the pension laws;’’ so as to make the bill read: 
enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 

thorized and directed to place the name of Elizabeth A. Barbour, widow of 
James E. Barbour, late hospital steward of the Twenty-first Regiment of Con- 
necticut Volunteers, upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth A. Barbour.” 

THOMAS PATTON. 


The bill (S. 828) granting a pension to Thomas Patton was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment; after the word ‘‘ roll,” in line 9, to insert: 
At the rate of $i per month until the passage of this act, and to continue here- 
after at such rate as may be required by the ordinary examinations. 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the resae ony’ Sa) the Interior be, and he is hereb: 
thorized and directed to restore to t 


au- 
ons 


The amendment was to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment . 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
LAURA C. P. HASKINS. 


The bill (S. 429) granting a pension to Laura C. P. Haskins was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SLATER. A House bill for the same has been sent to the 
Committee on Pensions, and I was instructed to reportit back. I think 
it is the same as the Senate bill with the amendment reported. I ask 
that it may be passed over for the reason that there is some di cy 
as to the name, as to which there was supposed to be an error. I will 
call it up at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there consent that the bill be passed 
over at the request of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and it is passed over. ' 

MARY J. VAUGHAN. 


The bill (S. 732) for the relief of Mary J. Vaughan was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, after the word ‘‘of,’’ in line 8, to strike out ‘‘hisdeath; deduct- 
ing all payments heretofore made upon her present pension certificate ” 
and insert ‘‘the passage of this act;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to place the 
name of Mary J. Vau; n, the widow of George Vaughan, late second lieuten- 
ant of Company K, of the One hundred and ei hteenth Regiment of New York 
Volunteers, on the pension-roll, at the rate allowed a lieutenant’s widow, to 
commence from the date of the passage of this act. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

WESLEY MORFORD. 


The bill (S. 280) granting a pension to Wesley Morford was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on the 
pension-roll the name of Wesley Morford, late a private in Company 
K, Twelfth Regiment of Iowa Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

cool age Shara A read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think the bill just passed ought to be amended 
so as to read ‘‘from and after the passage of this act.” It seems to be 
in all the other bills and is not in the last one. ‘‘Subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations of the pension law, from and after the passage of 
this act,” should be the language. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is no objection to it, but it is unnecessary 
under the general law, which provides that in all cases pensions shall 
begin from the time of the passage of the special act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no objection to putting it in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can be done now only by recon- 
sidering several votes or by unanimons consent. 

Mr. KRELL. By unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection toincorporai in 
the bill just passed the lan, stated by the Sena tor from Missouri? 
The Chair hears none, and the bill is so amended. 
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CAROLINE M. M’DOUGAL. 


The bill (S. 531) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The House of Representatives has passed and sent 
to the Senate the identical bill which the Senate committee has reported 
and which is now reached upon the Calendar... I wish to substitute 
that bill for the Senate bill, and move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to considering the 
House apts referred to by the Senator from Indiana, in lieu of the Sen- 
sen ee justread? The Chair hears none. 

ORRILL. I should like to inquire whether on the record that 
billi is not now in the possession of the Committee on Pensions? If it 
is, the committee should be discharged before it can be considered by 
the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My motion embraced the discharge of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thatis thefirst question. The Chair 
omitted to put that question. Will the Senate discharge the Commit- 
tee on Pensions from the further consideration of the House bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Indiana? 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded, as in Committee of the Whole, to csi the bill (H. R. 


79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow of Rear-Ad- 
miral De David 8. McDo 
The bill was repo. to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I now move the indefinite postponement of Sen- 
ate bill No. 531. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WILSON W. BROWN AND OTHERS. 


The bill (S. 337) granting pensions to Wilson W. Brown and others 
was announced as the next pension bill in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senatorfrom Tennessee asks that 
the bill be passed over. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

ERASTUS W. BABSON. 


The bill (S. 772) granting s poson Erastus W. Babson was an- 
nounced as the next pension bill in order. 

Mr. BLAIR. That bill must necessarily be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next pension bill in order on the 
Calendar will be announced. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to say in regard to the bill 
gn passed over, it having been favorably reported and there being 

tly no objection to it, that since the report of the bill the pen- 

Bist has died in consequence of his disabilities contracted in the serv- 
ice, and I desired that it be passed over in order that we may obtain 
the name of the widow. He leaves a widow and dependent children, 
and it will be necessary to amend the bill by substituting the name of 
the widow for that of the deceased as soon as we can ascertain it. 


MARY E. MURRAY. 


The bill (H. R. 1433) grantin ing a pension to Mary E. Murray was an- 
nounced as the next pension bill on the Calendar. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That bill has been under consideration before, 
and I object to it. It will consume a great deal of time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill goes 
over. 
LAURA C. P. HASKINS. 


Mr. SLATER. Iask to return to the bill (S. 429) granting a pension 
to Laura C. P. Haskins, and I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
to make a report from the Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to receiving the re- 
port? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SLATER. I am directed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2319) granting a pension to Laura 
C. P. Haskins, to report it favorably, without amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Laura C. P. Haskins, widow of H. D. Haskins, asa lieuten- 
ant in the One hundred and tenth Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SLATER. I move that the bill (8. 429) granting a pension to 
Laura C. P. Haskins be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


KATHARINA T. WUNSH. 


The bill (S. 316) granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh 
was considered as in Committee of th of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 


ment, in line 8, after the word ‘‘month,’’ to strike out the words ‘‘ to 
commence from the 15th day of May, A. D. 1880, the date of the death 
of said Frank Wunsh, and to continue during her widowhood *’ and to 
tari “from and after the passage of this act ;’’ so as to make the bill 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh, widow of 
Frank Wunsh, late a toate in Company D, One hundred and twenty-sixth 
Regiment (Eleventh Cavalry) Indiana Volunteers, on the pension-roll, at the 
rate of $8 per month, from and after th 


The amendment was to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


e passage of this act. 


MAJOR D. WILLIAMS. 


The bill (S. 394) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Major D. 
Williams was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to restore to the pension-roll the name of Major 
D. Williams, late captain of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteers, at $20 month, from the 13th of September, 1869. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us hear the report in that case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. VAN Wyck 
March 24, 1884: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 394) to restore 

— D. Williams, having examined the same, res fully report: 
hat this bill was fully examined by committee of last mecan and passed the 
Senate, The following report, then adopted, containsall the facts: 

“ Capt. Major D. Wi ag was mustered into isre the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1863, in the Twelfth Regiment of Indiana Cavalry, and served as a brave, 
faithful s pga until boy sarge 19, 1864. At the battle of Huntsville, by the 
Letting or plungi ng of his horse, he was severely injured, the pummel of his 

dle strik g. za abdomen, making a wound in the skin from which the in- 
tonnes protruded. 

“ He continued on aaty a few days, but was soon compelled to go to hospital, 
where shortly after he was discharged for the above cause for total disability. 
His participation in the fightand gh Fates attested by the colonel and surgeon 
of Leos amped and other witnesses. He was placed on pension-roll at $20 per 
mon 


“Afterward a letter was sent tothe De ent stating that Captain Williams 
had hernia before entering the Army. is letter referred to witnesses to prove 
assertion. A special examiner was sent to examine thecase. The person writ- 
ing the letter knew nothing, and_ his witnesses were equally ignorant. What 
suspicions they had were founded upon hearsay. The examiner continued the 
investigation with no better success, ha: usted Indiana and Michigan 
in his effort. Captain Williams, early in life, had bernis in left side, which 
when he entered the service had substantially passed Arig leaving nothing 
but a slight puff. This did not prevent his y pearsa duty until injury at She battle 
of Huntsville, and had not the remotest connection pear the injury which dis- 
abled him permanently, and for which pension was issued 

“ This case is so distinctly and clearly proven that we recommend the restora- 
tion of said Major D. Williams to the pension-roll from the date of his n- 
sion, and further recommend the accompanying bill as a substitute for bill S. 


The committee recommend the adoption of Senate bill 394 with an amende 
ment. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions withan amend - 
ment, to add the words ‘‘the date his name was dropped from the roll.’” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ALONZO B. CHATFIELD. 


The bill (S. 1299) to increase the pension of Alonzo B. Chatfield was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, to add ‘‘such increase to date from the passage of this act; ” so 
as fist make the bill read: 

enacted, &c., That the —- of Alonzo B. Chatfield, late of PERDRA 
B, Pointy third Regiment of linois Volunteer Infantry, be rerated and included 
as equal disability with that class of pensioners who have lost an arm at or 
above the elbow, under an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to amend the pen- 
sion laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an 


arm or leg in the service, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1883, such 
increase to date from the passage of this act. 


The amendment was to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
JOHN ALGOE. 


The bill (S. 783) to increase the pension of John Algoe was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the pension of 
John Algoe, h of Company A, Tenth Regiment Michigan Infantry 
State pe lS aed month, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I uld like to ask the committee why they 


have not put in the word ‘‘captain’’ after ‘“‘ formerly,” so as to show 
his rank? 


Mr. CULLOM. I do not remember exactly what the bill states on 


1884. 


that subject. I have no objection to the rank being stated, if it is not 
in the bill. 

Mr, COCKRELL. It simply reads “‘formerly of Company A.” It 
would seem to be giving it to a private soldier, and there are distinctions 
made on account of rank. I move to insert the word ‘‘captain;’’ so as 
to read: 

Formerly captain of Company A, Tenth Regiment Michigan Infantry State 
Volunteers. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have no objection to that being inserted. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not rise to object to the amendment, but this in- 
crease is made not by reason of rank, but by reason of increased disa- 
bility, as I understand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM M’CLURE. 


The bill (S. 1910) granting a pension to William McClure was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. i f 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to amend the bill by filling the blank in 
line 5 with the words ‘‘Company A, Third Illinois Light Artillery;’’ 
so as to make the bill read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll the name of William McClure, late a private in 


compen A, Third Illinois Light Artillery, and to pay him a pension from the 
date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
GEORGE PRINCE. 


The bill (S. 1680) granting a pension to George Prince was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of George Prince, late a sergeant of Company I, Third 
New Jersey Cavalry Volunteers, at $50 per month, in lieu of the pen- 
sion he now receives. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to hear the report read in that case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. BLAIR 
March 25, 1884: . 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1680) granting 
a pensos to George Prince, having examined the same, make the following 
re : 

Phe olaimant, George Prince, late se 
Cavalry, was pensioned March 22, 1866, for gunshot wound of face, at $6 per 
month from August 30,1865. This was increased to $20 per month from June 6, 
1866, and further increased to $24 per month from June 4, 1872. Under the act 
of March 3, 1883, his pension was again in to $30 per month. 

The parasan who has been attending him for some years past has presented 
the following affidavit: 


t Company I, Third New Jersey 


MARCH 21, 1884. 


L. M. TAYLOR, M. D. 


Theapplicant appeared before the coinmittee in person, exhibited his wounds, 
and described his condition in answer to questions by the members of the com- 
mittee. The statements made by the surgeon in the above affidavit were fully 
corroborated by the examination of the committee, It is one of those cases of 
hideous and indescribable disfigurement, combined with actual and increasing 
disability, exiling the sufferer from society, and rendering him at the same 
time, to a great extent, incapable of manual labor. He has hitherto been em- 
ployed to some extent as a watchman, but his capacity to perform labor of that 
or any other description appears to be passing away, and in the opinion of the 
committee the time is not remote when he will be practically helpless. Mr. 
Prince also stated to the committee that he had an invalid wife and four children 
dependent upon him for support. The children are still young, he having mar- 
ried rather Jate in life. 

The committee believe the increase to $50 called for by the bill should be 
granted, and recommend its passage. 


Mr. JACKSON. There is no minority report presented in that case, 
though the committee were not unanimous in making the report. The 
applicant came before the committee, and stated to the committee that 
he was receiving $60 a month now as salary, which is a good deal above 
the average wages paid in the country to laboring men, and for one I 
doubted the propriety of increasing the pension to $50. He has a dis- 
agreeable wound about the face and has lost one eye, but he has had 
three inéreases of pension, and I doubted the policy or propriety of in- 
creasing it to $50. 

Mr. BLAIR. The report has been read. I do not know that it at- 
tracted the attention of the Senate, This soldier is now drawing a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, and the bill proposes to increase the 
pension to $50. He is a man with a wife and four children. The chil- 
dren are young and unable to contribute toward theirown support. The 
wife is a sickly woman. The pensioner himself has hitherto been able 
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to perform moreor less labor as awatchman. I do not understand that 
he has been capable of any sort of labor that called for severe manual 
exertion. The principal wound that be appears to be suffering from is 
in the face, and was inflicted in such a way as to destroy one eye and 
seriously, I believe, to affect the other, so that such sight as he has is 
gradually and pretty rapidly failing. The wound is open, discharging 
constantly, and although aside from the wound when in health he must 
have been a fine specimen of physical manhood, yet he is now in that 
pitiable plight that his presence in the committee-room was a source 
of extreme offense to any healthy individual who was present. The 
man is not only disabled, but he is incessantly haunted with a con- 
sciousness that he must be an exceedingly offensive object to the best 
friends he has in the world. 

It seemed to the majority of the committee that this was one of those 
cases where actual disability called for the amount of increase that was 
desired; and the other circumstances were such that for one I felt no 
capacity whatever to deny the increase called for by the bill. I know 
that was the sentiment of a majority of the committee, and I did not 
recall, until the Senator from Tennessee expressed his disagreement to 
the report, the fact that there was anything but a unanimous report 
here. 

I have stated all that I care to state in regard to the case. The sol- 
dier lives in this city. Such employment as he has is that of a watch- 
man, and that is quite precarious. The probability is that he will not 
be able to endure the amount of physical exertion that that requires for 
a great length of time, and there can not be many situations that he 
could fill as a watchman, for the reason that it is not often thatthe man 
would be so situated that his presence would be acceptable. 

Mr. GROOME. Asa matter of course, and to make the bill consist- 
ent in that regard with others that we have passed to-day, I move to 
amend it by inserting in line 8, after the word ‘‘ month,” the words 
‘“‘ from and after the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF A BANK. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to now consider Order 
of Business 470, being a bill to change the name of a national bank. 

Mr. GROOME. I should like to ask whether we have finished the 
consideration of pension bills favorably reported ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that they have 
been concluded. 

Mr. GROOME. Then I make no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1850) to change the name of the Marsh 
National Bank of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank 
of Lincoln. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. LOGAN. I desire to ask permission of the Senate to call up 
Senate bill 1559, being Order of Business 248. It will take but a 
moment. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1559) to define the title and duties of 
certain officers of the Medical Department of the Army. 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 3 of section 1 I move to strike out ‘‘six,’’ be- 
fore ‘‘ colonels,” and insert ‘‘ officers of the rank.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. How many of them are there? 

Mr. LOGAN. Six. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then why not say ‘‘ the six officers,” so as to have 
no misunderstanding ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois modify 
his amendment according to the suggestion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment as modified is, in line 
3 of section 1, after the word ‘‘six,”’ to insert ‘‘ officers of the rank of,” 
and to change the word ‘‘ colonels’’ to ‘‘ colonel.’* 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 6 of section 1 I move to strike out, after ‘‘sur- 
geons-general,’’ the word ‘‘ with,” and insert ‘‘ continuing to have ;’’ 
so as to read: 

That from and after the passage of this act the six officers of the rank of col- 


onel now authorized by law, designated as chief medical purveyor, surgeons 
with the rank of colonels, and assistant surgeon-general, shall be styled assist- 


ant surgeons-general, continuing to have the rank, pay, and emoluments of col- 
onels, to be placed on the Army Register in the order of seniority of dates of pres- 
ent commissions as colonels. 

The amendment was agreed to. h 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 1 of section 2, after the second word, ‘‘the,’’ 
I move to insert “‘ officers of the rank of,” and in line 4, after “‘ sur- 
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geons-general,’’ to strike out the word “‘ with’? and insert ‘‘ continu- 
ing to have;’’ so as to read: 

Src. 2. That the officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonels now authorized by 
law, designated as surgeons with the rank of lieutenant-colonels, and as assist- 
ant medical purveyors, shall be styled deputy surgeons-general, continuing to 
have the rank, pay, and emoluments of lieutenant-colonels, to be p! on the 
Army pen vara n the order of seniority of dates of present commissions as lieu- 
tenant-colonels. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 11 of section 2 I move to strike out all after 
the word ‘‘detailed.’’ 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inline 11, section 2, after the word “‘ detailed,” 
it is proposed to strike out ‘‘ upon the recommendation of the Surgeon- 
General, from the grade of deputy surgeon-general or of surgeon;’’ so as 
to read: 

That thed ral shall be assigned to h duties in the Med- 
ta pea He tere Pe ace ay era a edocs at 
assistant medical purveyors shall be performed by officers detailed. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. LOGAN. These amendments are for the purpose of making the 
bill clear. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish very much to give more consideration to 
this bill than I can now. With these changes that are made I scarcely 
understand it. I know that it gives a great advantage to one particu- 


lar officer. 
Mr. LOGAN. Which bill? 
Mr. HAWLEY. This bill. 
Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon; it gives no advantage at 


all; and these changes are only to make the bill read as it ought to 
read. They do not affect the bill a particle except to change the lan- 
guage to make it perfectly clear. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam notsure that I like the purpose of the bill 
itself. I will object now to its further consideration, but the next time 
it is called up I will not object. I desire to consider it and to get the 
opinion of the Medical Department itself about this bill, and especially 
about the changes made in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed as it has been amended. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not think it is necessary to go to the additional 

nse of reprinting it. . 

r. LOGAN. Of course I have no objection to the opinion of the 
Medical Department being taken, but I must say that I can not under- 
stand what the Senator means by this changing any relation of officers 
in the Medical Department. The only change it makes atall is to make 
this department conform to other departments in reference to the name 
and not the rank. The rank of a solitary officer in that department is 
not affected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the question 
is not debatable and the bill goes over. 

Mr. . I have no objection toits going over, of course. The 
Senator understood the bill when it was reported; at least I thought so. 


AGREEMENTS WITH SIOUX INDIANS. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order of Business 408, being the bill (S. 1004) to 
accept and ratify certain agreements made with the Sioux Indians, and 
to grant a right of way to the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
Railway Company through the Sioux reservation, in Dakota. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I do not feel disposed to make any objec- 
tion, but I wish to state at this time that for about a month I have 
been waiting here to see some regular proceeding with the Calendar, 
and I find that that is not among the possibilities of the session. Inas- 
much as the bill that I feel most interested in would be reached at any 
time the Calendar should be proceeded with during the morning hour, 
it being-commonly called the Potomac free-bridge bill, I shall ask the 
Senate to take it up during the morning hour next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill indicated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Cam- 
ERON]? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the bill is read I desire to give a notice. I de- 
sire to say that after the disposition of the two special orders, to wit, 
the pleuro-pneumonia bill and the shipping bill, I shall move to take 
up the bill known as the Utah bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1004) to accept and ratify certain ents made with the 
Sioux Indians, and to grant a right of way to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
= Saint Paul Railway Company through the Sioux reservation, in 

ota. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments. The first amendment was, in section 1, line 546, after the 
word ‘‘than,’’ to insert ‘‘one hundred and eighty-eight;’’ and in line 
555, after the word ‘‘said,”’ to insert ‘‘one hundred and eighty-eight;’’ 
so as to make the clause read: 


ex 


That said tribes of Sioux Indians do hereby grant said railway company, its 


successors and assigns, the right to hold and occupy not less than one hundred 
and eighty-eight acres of land at the western terminus of said railway, on the 
eastern bank ofthe Missouri River, ator near the mouth of American Creek, in 
said Territory, for freight and passenger depots, warehouses, mach 

and foundertes, steamboat and ferry landings, and for all other railway pur- 
poses, for the residence of its employés, and for no other purposes, and to be oc- 
cupied under such regulations as the honorable Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe for the protection of the Indians, said one hundred and eighty-eight acres 
of land to be definitely located by said railway company as soon as the neces- 
sary surveys have been made to determine the point at which the road of said 
company shall strike the Missouri River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, as section 4, the following: 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect only from and after the date of a proc- 
lamation issued by the President of the United States that satisfactory evidence 
has been presented to him that the several agreements herein ratified have re- 
ceived the assent of the Sioux Indians in conformity with the requirements of 
existing treaties with said Indians; and such evidence shall be presented to the 
President within one year from the passage of this act. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. This proposed right of way is 
through that portion of the great Sioux reservation which, under the 
bill passed by the Senate a few days ago, will be.thrown open to settle- 
ment; consequently the line will not run through the Indian reserva- 
tion at all, and therefore there is no necessity for thissection4. I there- 
fore, on behalf of the Committee on Indian Affairs, ask leave to withdraw 
the proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dawes in the chair). If there 
be no objection the amendment will be withdrawn. The Chair hears 
no objection, and the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. In lines 360 and 361 of section 1 
the date of filing is not given, and I propose this amendment: to strike 
out “‘on the — day of’’ and insert “‘ filed with the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior in the year 1880.” There was but one filing, so that 
that is a sufficient designation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. In lines 92 and 93 of section 1 I 
move to strike out ‘‘on the — day of’’ and insert ‘‘in the year;”’ so 
as to read: 

Filed by said railroad company with the honorable the Secretary of the Interior 
in the year 1880. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is probably too late to interpose; but I see cer- 
tain things in the articles of ment made with these Indians which 
I think ought to have been different. I suppose to attempt any change 
in them now would be to send this back again for further negotiations, 
I do not know that the objections are serious enough, but I think that 
a thousand acres of land is rather a large allowance to make out of this 
Indian territory for machine-shops and founderies at one of the termini 
of the road. And here is another clause that I ask attention to. I do 
not pro to move any amendment, but I call attention to it: 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There is a supplemental agreement 
by which the railroad company agrees, if the Indians desire it, to reduce 
that amount from a thousand acres to six hundred and forty. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then there is on the sixth page this paragraph: 

It is further covenanted and agreed that the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul Railway Company, its successors and assigns, shall have the right to oc- 


cupy and hold along the line of said railway, exclusively for railway purposes, 
not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres of land at any one point, 


The points may be contiguous for aught I knowalong the whole line. 
There is no limitation as to the number of places at which the selection 
of one hundred and sixty acres may be made. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. They are to be selected with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Por stations? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. For stations. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It were better to have said so. 
motive is good, and I shall make no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and s 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The next bill is a similar bill, to 
ratify and confirm the agreement made by the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Company with the Sioux Indians, and I should like to 
have that taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
for the consideration of Senate bill 1496. Is there objection ? 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that motion will not be made until this bill 
goes through. It is like the other, though not nearly so long. 

Mr. CALL. It will take a long time to read it. d 

Mr. CULLOM. Oh, no. 

Mr. CALL. Very well; I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read, there being no 
objection to its consideration. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before the Secretary begins I desire to say that I 
wish to withdraw my objection to the bill as to the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, but this bill will probably prevent its further consideration this 


Thave no doubt the 
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evening. I withdraw the objection now so that the Senator from Illinois 
may call it up when he pleases. s 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill call it up in the morning. : 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1496) to accept and ratify certain agreements made with the 
Sioux Indians, and to grant a right of way to the Dakota Central Rail- 
way Company throughout the Sioux reservation, in Dakota. __ 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment, to insert as section 4 the following: 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect only from and after the date of a procla- 
mation issued by the President of the United States that sa’ ry evidence 
has been presented to him that the several agreements herein ratified have re- 
ceived the assent of the Sioux Indians in conformity with the requirements of 
existing treaties with said Indians; and evidence shall be presented to the 
President within one year from the passage of this act. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. For the reasons stated by me when 
the former bill was under consideration I withdraw the proposed 
amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the committee 
withdrawing its amendment? The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. In section 1, line 198, I move to 
strike out ‘‘on the — day of . 188-."’ There is no necessity for 
that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before putting the motion the Chair 
will first lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which is the bill 
(S. 1127) to provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro- 
pneumonia and other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

The Senator from Tennessee moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was spree to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, April 22, 1884. 


The House metat 11 ọ’clocka. m. Prayerby Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
of Boston. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday; when,” 

On motion of Mr. LORE, the reading of so much of the Journal as re- 
lated to the introduction of bills and joint resolutions was dispensed 
with. 

The residue of the Journal was read and approved. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF A PAIR. 


Mr. CHACE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. I find that 
in the RECORD of the 20th instant I am reported as neither voting nor 

ired. On the 12th instant I was paired with the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. NicHOLLs], the pair to continue until further notice. 
In pursuance of that agreement I refrained from voting on the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a bureau of laborstatistics. Had the 
gentleman from Georgia been present I should certainly have voted 
for that bill, I think it must have been through mistake that my pair 
was not announced. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that the statement of the 
gentleman’s pair is now on file at the desk. Perhaps by some over- 
sight it was not announced. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Iask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
House Calendar for immediate consideration the bill (H. R. 5043) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the lawful money 
deposited in the Treasury, in trust, by national banking associations 
for the retirement of their circulating notes. 

The bill, as amended by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
was read, as follows: 


Be itenacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized, out of any lawful money deposited by national banks for the p 
of retiring their circulation, under the provisions of section 4 of the act of Soy 
20, 1874, and of sections 5222 and 5230 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and of section 6 of the act of July 12,1882, to purchase at current market rates, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, such bonds of the United States as 
in his judgment will be for the interest of the Government, the bonds so pur- 
chased, together with the interest that may accrue on the same, to be held in 
trust and used for the payment of the circulating notes of the banks which have 
deposited lawful money for such payment. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think this is a matter of too much importance to 
be acted upon hastily, and I shall have to object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for one 
moment until I can explain to the House the importance of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am willing to reserve the objection till the gentle- 
man has made his explanation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, probably no more important measure 
than this relating to the currency of the country and to the prevention 
of its contraction can possibly be presented. It is recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and unanimously approved by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WELLER. I cansuggest a better way of meeting the difficulty. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Onemoment. Gentleman are aware that under ex- 
isting laws national banks, when Kerrey, mar bonds and going 
into liquidation, are obliged to deposit in the ury lawful money, 
which lawful money thus deposited contracts the circulation of the 
country to the extent of the deposit. 

Mr. WELLER. Let the national banking system be wiped out. I 
enter my objection to the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Theamount of money now deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States by the banks is $40,000,000, contracting the 
currency to that extent, and the amount is being increased at the rate 
of $2,000,000 a month. I hope neither the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WELLER] nor the other gentleman will object, because the bill is so 
simple in its provisions; what it proposes to do can be so clearly seen 
and is so necessary to prevent contraction of the currency. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. If one objection is not enough, I object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. One point, Mr. Speaker. Will not the gentlemen 
who object consent—— 

Mr. WELLER. There is not anything the gentleman can say that 
will remove my objection. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 


House. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Very well; I have done my duty. 
CHINESE TREATY STIPULATIONS. 


Mr. BUDD. I offer, and ask unanimous consent for immediate con- 
sideration of, a resolution setting apart a day certain—Saturday, the 
3d of May—for the consideration of House bill No. 1798, to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to 
Chinese,” approved May 6, 1882, a bill generally demanded by the Pa- 
cific coast and unanimously agreed upon by the delegations from that 
section of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers a resolution 
for immediate consideratioz. The resolution will be read, and the 
Chair will then ask if there be objection. 

Mr. MONEY. Let us hear it 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Tuesday, May 3, immediately after the reading of the Jor 
be set apart for the consideration of the bill R. 1798) to amend an act ent 
“An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,” approved 
May 6, 1882. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe it is confined to a single day. 

The SPEAKER. Itis confined to a single day. 

Mr. MILLS. And not to interfere with revenue bills. 

: The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of the reso- 
ution ? . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

Mr. MORRISON. Unless the gentleman from California changes the 
day from next Tuesday tò Saturday of next week I shall have to ob- 


ject. 

Mr. BUDD. It does so read at present—Saturday, the 3d of May. 
That is my motion. Iamended or changed the resolution as originally 
drawn so as to read Saturday, the 3d of May. 

The SPEAKER. The date is right, or in accordance with the state- 
neg! the gentleman from California; but the day named is ‘‘ Tues- 

y. 

Mr. SUMNER, of California, That is a clerical error. 

Mr. BUDD. That is a mere clerical error. I intended to draw my 
pen through the name of the day on the line, when, at the request of Mr. 
MORRISON, I inserted Saturday above it, and c the figure date. 

Mr. MORRISON. With the day fixed at Saturday, the 3d of May, I 
shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? The Chair hears no objection. All those in favor of 
the resolution will vote ay-—— 

Mr. HITT. I object. 

Mr. SUMNER, of California. Ihopenot. Thisisa proposition to set 
apart a day for the consideration of a bill that is called for and ‘approved 
by nearly every citizen on the Pacific coast irrespective of party. It 
is not a party measure. Besides, I think the objection comes too late 
and I make that point. 


OO _E_L_—_—_—_—_ 
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TheSPEAKER. The Chairis of the opinion that the objection comes 
loo late. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late! 

The SPEAKER. The Chair heard no objection in time in response 
to the question if there be objection. It now comes too late. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BUDD moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


COLUMBIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. KELLEY,,by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 6752) 
amendatory of an act to incorporate the Columbia Railroad Company; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


KANSAS CONTESTED ELECTION. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow I will ask the House to consider the contested-election case 
of Wood vs. Peters, of Kansas. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask the gentleman from Georgia to amend his 
notice so that it will be after the disposal of the pension appropriation 
bill, which will come up to-day after three speeches on the tariff. But 
it may lap over until to-morrow. I do not know that it will lap over, 
but I wish to provide against every contingency. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will endeavor to accommodate the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania if I can. 

MARY SULLIVAN. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 6753) granting a pension to Mary Sullivan; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

EAST TENNESSEE JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Iask by unanimous consent to discharge the House 
Calendar from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2728) detaching 
Grundy County, Tennessee, from the southern district of East Tennes- 
see, and attaching it to the middle district of said State, and to put it 


on its passage, with an amendment suggested by my coll e [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN]. It has been unanimously reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That hereafter the county of Grundy, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, shall be detached from the southern district of Tennessee and be 
attached to the middle district of Tennessee, and that all process hereafter issu- 
ing inst citizens of said county of Grundy from the district or cireuit courts 
of said State shall be returnable before the district or circuit courts for the mid- 
dìle district of Tennessee; and that any case now pending in the district or cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the southern district of Bast Tennessee against 
citizens of said county of gta may, at their election, be transferred to the 
district or circuit court for the middle district of Tennessee, at Nashville. 


Mr. DIBRELL. Now read the amendment of my colleague [Mr. 
MoMILLiy]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the county of Fentress, in the middle district of Tennessee, be de- 
tached therefrom and be added to the southern district of East Tennesse, and 
hereafter all process wee gn ETH citizens of the county of Fentress from the 
district and circuit courts of the United States shall be returnable before said 
court at Nearer oe in said State: Provided, That causes now pending in the 
middle district of Tennessee from Fentress County shall be determined when 
pending, except in causes where both parties consent to removal. 

There was no objection, and the bill was brought before the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN’s amendment was to, and the bill was or- 
dered to be en, and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed ^ 

Mr. DIBRELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SEVENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT. 


Mr. CALKINS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 6754) 
authorizing the President to appoint an additional circuit judge in the 
seventh judicial district; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY SANDHAVEL. 


Mr. CALKINS, by unanimous consent, also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6755) granting a pension to Henry Sandhavel, first lieutenant Com- 
pany H, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY A. OLCOTT. 

Mr. EATON, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 

lution; which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolved, That there be paid to Henry A. Olcott the sum of $623 for services as 
assistant in the library of the House of Representatives, being the difference be- 
a4 the pay of messenger and that of assistant, from July 1, 1876, to December 


LEASE OF POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I ask, by unanimous consent, to take 
up for action at this time the bill (S. 1508) to authorize the Postmaster- 
General to lease premises for use of post-offices of the first, second, and 
third classes. To meet the objection of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WELLER] the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads have agreed 
to reduce the limit in the bill from ten to four years. I desire to say 
further there are now cases pending in the Post-Office Department where 
the Postmaster-General declines to make a lease, because he can not do 
so advantageously to the Government. This is a plain business propo- 
sition and will save money to the Government. I ask the gentleman 
to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is there a report accompanying this ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it had better be examined more carefully. 

Mr. KASSON. It has already been examined by a House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. And reported unanimously by the 
Post-Office Committee. 

Mr. RANDALL. If there is a report, let us have it read. 

The SPEAKER. There is no report accompanying the Senate bill, 
but the Chair is informed that there is a report from the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads on a similar bill in the House. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think we ought to have more time to consider this 
matter. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made to the motion of the gentleman 


from New York. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I call the attention of my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. ScALEs] to the statement I now propose to make. 
It is personal initscharacter. In the debate of last evening with refer- 
ence to the bill introduced by myself from the Committee on the Cen- 
sus, providing for the publication of the Compendium of the Census and 
other documents, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES] is 
reported to have said during the discussion of that question: 

I stated to my friend from New York, when he cameto my desk, that I should 
not make any objection or raise the pas of order on the proposition to print 
25,000 copies of the Compendium of the Census if that was all that his proposi- 
DUA iSe thle PEOS ASEE OATES ibe printing of u gress tonne 

u L n e nm ofa 
other matters, which the committee have ‘also under comabilonndicin: fener 
the point of order against it. 


Afterward the gentleman went on to say: 


If my friend from New York will confine himself to what I understood him 
to state was the object of his bill I will withdraw the pointof order; but so lon: 
as he insists on the passage of this bill, containing a great deaPmore than I 
any idea of from what the gentleman stated to me, I must insist on it. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, from the language which I have quoted, used 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, it would appear that I had de- 
ceived him into the belief that my bill only contemplated the publi- 
cation of the Compendium of the Census; and, furthermore, that uqon 
the statement made by me that as it only contained provision for the 
publication of that document, he agreed not to make the point of order. 
I stated at the time, in response to that, that I tendered him all the 
papers in reference to the bill, including a statement as to the mono- 
graphs, to examine. 

I will state now again, in answer to what has been said by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, that I handed to him a paper to read 
which contemplated the publication of the monographs also, and I will 
further state in the presence of the gentleman from North Carolina 
that I told him orally that I did contemplate in my bill the printing of 
the monographs provided for. I showed him another paper or mem- 
orandum, which contained my calculations, namely: for the publica- 
tion of the compendium, $31,960; and for the monographs, $35,500; 
making a total for both publications of $57,460. 

I made that statement to the gentleman from North Carolina in 
presence of the gentleman from Illinois I think [Mr. DUNHAM], to 
whom I will now yield. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Mr. Speaker, in support of what has been said by 
the gentleman from New York I wish to say that I was present at the 
interview that occurred on yesterday between the gentleman fron New 
York and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES] while the 
latter gentleman wasat his seatin the Hall. The question was asked by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. SCALES] of the gentleman from 
New York how much money was involved in the matter of this publi- 
cation. The gentleman from New York showed him the figures, which 
he had on a piece of paper, aggregating some $57,000. Heshowed him 
also the figures in detail for the 25,000 copies of the Compendium of the 
Census and the monographs. The gentleman from New York did state 
to the gentleman from North Carolina plainly that this proposition con- 
templated not only the printing of the Compendium of the Census but 
also the printing of these monographs, at the same time holding up a 
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piece of paper and showing him the figures, amounting to $57,000 in all, 
that is to say, 25,000 copies of the compendium to cost about $31,000, 
and the monographs to make up the balance of the $57,000—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. Thirty-one thousand dollars for the Com- 

ndium. 
ee DUNHAM. Yes; $25,000 for the monographsand about $31,000 
for the compendium, making a total of $57,000, covering the whole ex- 
pense. It was my understanding also that the gentleman from North 
Carolina, on the statement made to him by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox], would make no objection to the proposition. Imake 
this statement because I think it is due to the gentleman from New 
York that the House should have a correct account of the matter. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have seldom risen to a 
question of privilege in my long service in this House, Perhaps as a 
Tule such questions do not amount to much. But I could not to-day 
take that chair to look this House in the face with anything in the nat- 
ure of a stigma upon my good name. I require that good name to stand 
me in stead for any emergency, for emergencies come to us all here at 
times, 

In addition to what I hayealready said I state that I showed my friend 
from North Carolina a statement which I had prepared and proposed to 
use in connection with the discussion of the subject. I do not know, 
as I said yesterday, whether he read it or not. I pointed out to him 
also the correspondence I had had with the Census Office, but I do not 
know whether he examined the document I left with him closely or not 
atall, I think the Speaker will bear me out also in the statement, that 
when the gentleman from North Carolina approached him with refer- 
ence to this snbject he mentioned the fact that the amount covered by 
the bill which I proposed to introduce was $57,000, covering the com- 
pendium and monograph. 

Now, my relations with the gentleman from North Carolina are to me 
almost sacred from old associations, From the confusion, or perhaps 
the little jealousy about this business, or whatever it may have been, 
he may have forgotten for the moment my statementas to these mono- 
graphs. I regard them as part of the Census Reports. He foo 
thought they might have been included in the compendium. If so, it 
only shows the necessity of having a full debate on these subjects before 
money is expended. 

When the gentleman from North Carolina brings in his bill author- 
izing 25,000 copies of the compendium it will go to the Committee of 
the Whole. It contains appropriations. I advise the House now that 
I will then offer an amendment to print both the compendium and the 
monographs, at a cost amountingto some $57,000. And I trust that will 
be satisfactory to the old members as well as to the new members, in 
whose interest especially this matter was brought forward in the Com- 
mittee on the Census. I ask leave to publish the statements which I 
holdinmyhand. The one marked A was in the possession of my friend 
from North Carolina. The other statements are from the Commissioner 
of the Census andthe Public Printer. They will serve to facilitate the 
discussion when it comes up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from New York 
having printed in the RECORD the statements to which he refers ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCALES. Iam much surprised, and I may say påined; at the 
course pursued by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox]. I was 
wholly unprepared for an issue of this sort, whether sustained by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUNHAM] or whether unsustained by 
anybody but the gentleman from New York. There was no occasion 
for an issue of veracity. I made no charge of that sort against the gen- 
tleman from New York. I simply stated to him what my understand- 
ing was; and the gentleman knows as well as I do, in my opinion, what 
my understanding was, and that is the reason why he did not make 
this issue with me yesterday. He knows that I stated to him that if 
he meant to publish the 25,000 copies of the compendium, my com- 
mittee had acted on that part of it and would not object to that, and 
that for this reason I would consent to that and would not make the 
point of order on it. Itis true the gentleman said something to me 
about these monographs, and spoke of the cost of his bill, amounting 
to about $57,000. But I did not agree to this, and after repeated con- 
versations I believe that he only meant to press the printing of the 
Compendium of the Census. 

So far as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUNHAM] is concerned I 
desire to say this, and I think the gentleman from New York will sus- 
tain me in it, that when he came to me I protested against his doing 
what he proposed. I told him it was wrong and did not meet my ap- 
probation. But at his urgent personal solicitation, and because of our 
old associations, to which he hasalludedand which I had cherished as 
much as he, I consented not to make the point of order as to the com- 
pendium. And I may say here that because of those associations I have 
been somewhat surprised to find him making an issue of this sort be- 
tween himand myself, when any difference should have been put down 
to an honest misunderstanding and settled by ourselves. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I went to you to know whether the point of order 
would be sustained. I saidtoyou whatthe proposition would cost, but 
that I was disinclined to make the point of order because my committee 
had agreed to print the compendium, and if Mr. Cox did that it could 
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not be amended; whereas if we reported it it could. After I saw 
you I then went to the gentleman from New York, and I think it was 
not until the third interview, some time after we had the talk in the 
presence of the gentleman from Illinois, that the matter was finally 
agreed upon as to what should bedone. Ihad told him only I thought 
I should do so, but I had not finally determined and he knew I had not 
determined, because he came to my seat after I saw you, half an hour 
or more after the interview in the presence of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, and urged me not to make the point of order. 

I believe the gentleman from Illinois means to state what is right, 
but when he says I consented to it he is totally mistaken. For while 
he was there I protested against it, but before the gentleman from New 
York left I admitted again that I would consider it and might upon 
such consideration agree to it; but, as I said, sir, in the outset, it was 
my understanding that the proposition was in accord with the action of 
my commmittee upon the 25,000 copies of the compendium, and this 
fact I stated fully to the gentleman from New York and gave him the 
same reason for withdrawing my opposition that I had assigned to the 
Speaker. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like also, if the House pleases, to 
publish some extracts from some foreign journals as to the utility of 
these publications, showing the wonderful value attributed to them by 
some of the worst critics against our country in Austria, Scotland, 
England, &c. I desire to have them appear in the RECORD preparatory 
to the debate that may come up on this proposition for printing. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the extracts referred to 
by the gentleman from New York will be printed in the RECORD., 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The bill I was authorized by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Tenth Census to move for the passage of under a suspension 
of the rules provides for the printing, binding in cloth, and distribution 
of an edition of 25,000 copies of the Compendium of the Tenth Census. 
This edition will consist of copies of two volumes each. Sixteen thou- 
sand copies are for the use of the House, to be supplied to members at 
the House folding-room. Eight thousand copies are for the use of the 
Senate, to be supplied to Senators at the folding-room of the Senate. 
One thousand copies are for the use of the Department of the Interior. 
The cost of this edition of the compendium will be about $31,960. 

There is a general and I may say a very pressing demand by mem- 
bers of this House and Senators for the compendium. The same may 
be said respecting certain reports contained in the large quarto vol- 
umes of the Census Reports. 

The printing in monograph form and distribution of a number of 


these special reports which are mostly in demand are also provided for _ 


in this bill. 

The object in printing these monographs is to meet, in the most eco- 
nomical manner, the repeated calls on members of Congress, as well as 
the Census Office, for copies of special reports which in their present 
form of publication are bound with the large quarto volumes of the Re- 
ports of the Tenth Census. 

So far this demand has been mostly for thirty-two of the special re- 
ports. 

In the paper marked A, whichI now offer, is a statement showing 
the nature of these reports, the number of each provided for in the bill, 
and an estimate of the cost of their publication. 

The total number of the proposed edition of Census Report mono- 
graphs is 84,500. The estimated cost, as given by the Census Office, 
of printing this edition and binding it in paper, with illustrations, is 
about $25,000. This estimate is I think somewhat too low. The cost 
will probably be a little more. 

I am satisfied that the publication of these monographs will be the 
most economical mode of diffusing the special information for which 
there is such great demand, and which could now be furnished only 
by a large and expensive edition of the quarto volumes of the Census 
Reports. Thedemand for this information is too great to be supplied by 
the distribution of the quarto volumes. The expense would be enormous. 

I submit herewith, as part of my remarks, a letter addressed to me 
on the matter covered by this bill by the acting Superintendent of the 
Census Office, under date of March 19, ultimo, marked C. The bill 
provides, in respect to the distribution of these monographs, that one- 
half of the edition shall be for the use of the House and one-fourth for 
the use of the Senate, to be supplied to Senators and Members in the 
same manner as that prescribed for the edition of the compendium. The 
remaining one-fourth of the monograph edition is to be given to the 
Census Office for distribution. The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the acting Superintendent of the Census, dated March 
31, ultimo, will explain the reason for supplying the Census Office with 
this number of monographs: 

In the preparation of these monographs many facilities were afforded this 
office and the authors of the reports by persons throughout the country who 
claimed no compensation therefor, but to whom assurances were given (or au- 
thorized) by the Superintendent of Census that they should receive copies of the 

rticular reports in the preparation of which they have gratuitously assisted. 

ut for such courtesy, which it is now desired to officially recognize, much 
greater expense would have been incurred in connection with the preparation 
of many of these reports; and the assurances which the former Superintendent 


felt justified in extending itis the earnest desire of the present Superintendent 
to fulfill. And it may be added that a distribution of copies to such persons 
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ciative of 
Exureir A. 


the names of monographs provided for in House bill No.—, the estimated 


cost thousand copies of each monograph, number of copies desired, 
pean e yar yl Hye mero: nahh SEN vag gy 


ÀA |A 
HERD 
© 
Special reports. E 3 a 3 
ped 5 = 
5 £2) 88s F 
z E 
Seal islands of Alaska.......... $295 | 3,000 $785 
Ship-building ......... 476 | 3,000 1,328 
The cereals 289 | 3,000 867 
197 | 8,000 591 
303 | 3,000 909 
473| 3,000| 1,419 
134 | 3,000 402 
635 | 3,000 | 1,905 
730 | 2,500 1,825 
58 | 2,500 145 
70| 2,500 175 
45| 2,500 113 
267 | 2,500 668 
500 | 2,500 1,250 
189 | 2,500 473 
111 | 2,500 278 
318 | 2,500 795 
Cotton culture, United States 130 | 3,000 390 
Cotton culture in Louisisna .......... mt 162 | 2,500 405 
Cotton culture in Misissippi ......... cee 270 | 2,500 675 
Cotton culture in Tennesseeand Kentucky 200 | 2,500 500 
Cotton culture in Missouri ..... 60 | 2,500 150 
Cotton culture in Arkansas 194 | 2,500 485 
Cotton culture in Texas ......... 286 | 2,500 715 
Cotton culture in Indian Territory .. 6i | 2,500 160 
Cotton culture in Alabama........ 273 | 2,500 683 
Cotton culture in Florida . 2,500 335 
Cotton culture in Georgia ... 2,500 763 
Cotton culture in South Carolina...... 2,500 295 
Cotton culture in North Carolina . 2,500 358 
Cotton culture in Virginia ...... 2,500 128 
Cotton culture in California.... 2,500 588 
Total, exclusive of illustrations.. xeon! 84,500 | 20,558 
Additional for maps, diagrams, &c.............. RRS 4,442 


Total estimated cost ............ abenia Seecessousovass aaa aani 25,000 


Exsırrr B. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1884. 
Sır: Under date of January 19, the Superintendent of Census submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior an estimate of the sum required for this office during 
the remainder of the current fiscal year in addition to the amount heretofore 
appropriated for that purpose, This has been transmitted to Congress in the 
neral estimates of deficiencies for the present fiscal year by the honorable the 


retary of the Treasury. 
n this estimate must be asked, I venture to 


As the early action of Congress u 
address to you, as chairman of the House Census Committee, a statement of the 


general requirements of this office and the present status of its work. 
First, as to the status of work: In addition to the Compendium of the Tenth 
Census, consisting of two octavo volumes of 923 pss and Hô pages, respect- 
orming so much of the final 


ively, there have been printed and published, as 
report, four quarto volumes, as follows: 


1. Statistics of population ............scecseesenee 
2. Statistics of manufactures 
8. Statistics of agriculture ... 
4. Agencies of transportation 


Volumes V and VI, quartos of 924 pages and S48 pages, respectively, now all 
stereoty and being rapidly printed, comprise the final report on cotton cult- 
ure in the United States, containing monograph reports on this industry for 
each of the cotton-producing States. 

Volume VII will comprise the report on wealth, debt, and taxation, the entire 
matter for which is TAY for the printer and the greater partalready in type. 

Volume VIII will comprise the report on forestry and the lumbering es pen 
of the country, a magnificent monograph of 1000 quarto , with numerous 
are This matter is complete, and only awaits the facilities for publica- 

on, 

The succeeding volumes, the exact order of publication and of construction of 
which has not been definitely settled, will comprise the following reports (pages 
partly estimated) : 


Statistics of mortality... 1, 200 
Social statistics of cities 1,500 
Report on the productio 315 
Report on quarries and bi 400 
Report on newspapers and the publishi. 475 
Report on Alaska, its resources, 190 
Report on the fur seals of Alaska . 176 
Report on ship-building....... 200 
Mining laws of the United Si g 687 
Statistics and technology of the p: 800 
Social statistics of mining districts . 200 
Statistics of the base metals and o; 

ridian .. a 800 
Statistics d mar 900 
Statistics of life insurance. 100 
Water-power of New England 
Woeter-power of North Atlantic 
Water-power of Middle Atlantic. 
Water-power of South Atlantic.. 1,000 
Water-power of Northwest... 
Water-power of Missouri River 
Water-power of Mississippi River. 
Water Supply of cities... Á 300 
Report on shop tools 150 
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would be placing the reports in the hands of those who would be most appre- 
Their value, 


Report on pumps and ing-engin: 
Report on engines aad boi = 
450 
25 
50 
25 
Statistics of wages.. 500 
Statistics of fisheries .. Pe 600 
Statistics of oyster ind DR Fa 250 
Statistics relating to schools, libraries, and churches.. bong 


Statistics of the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes... esen 


Of these reports all have been completed with the exception of the report on 
the statistics of mortality, and of the last two, relating, respectively, to schools, 
churches, and libraries, and to the defective, delinquent, and dependent classes. 
On these there remains to be done so much work only as may require the con- 
tinuous services of the present force thereon engaged for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year. 

Many of the reports above described will be more or less profusely illustrated. 
Contracts for these illustrations have been made by the Public Printer, and are 
in various stages of advancement. In addition, there are in type or stereotyped 
5,898 pages, composing of several of these reports. 

From the statement thus caper É made it may be seen that most of the work 
remaining to be done in this office has relation to the publication of reports 
which are otherwise completed. Revision, preparation of copy for the printer, 
proof-reading, and correction constitute in large part our present employment. 

Second, as to the requirements of the office: 

In order to continue such work of revision and arrangement, which is essen- 
tial to the orderly and rapid progress of Yeon and to complete the un- 
finished work relating to the statistics of schools, libraries, and churches, and 
to the deaf, blind, idiotic, and insane population of the country, and the mor- 
tality statistics, it is important that the present clerical force should remain 
practically intact throughout the remainder of the current fiscal year, and for 
this pu: an appropriation of $25,000 as a deficiency has been asked of Con- 
gress. Ta addition thereto the Superintendent has submitted an estimate that 
the sum of $5,000 per month will required from July 1, 18%, for so long as 
may be necessary to bring to publication the remaining volumes of the final re- 
port of the Tenth Census. The duration of such period itis difficult to estimate 
at this time. But it will be largely, in fact almost wholly, dependent upon the 
facilities of the Government Printing Office with relation both to printing and 
binding, and to the completion of its contracts for the various illustrations. 

As these estimates of additional appropriations required for the work of the 
Tenth Census will sey, and properly be subjected to severe scrutiny and 
discussion, and may provoke a comparison of cost of the tenth with previous 
censuses, 1 venture to submit for your consideration a few figures showing in 
comparison the cost of the Ninth and of the Tenth Censuses, with a brief state- 
ment of the scope of each. 

The Ninth Census cost, in round numbers, exclusive of engraving and print- 
ing, $3,334,000, a percepite cost, based upon the total population in 1870, of 8 cents 
6 mills. There been appropriated for the expenses of the Tenth Census, ex- 
clusive of engraving and printing, $4,775,000, a per capita cost to date, based upon 
the total population in 1880, of 9 cents 5 mills. 

If the scope of inquiry at the two censuses had been just the same, then upon 
the basisof the above expenditures the results of the Tenth Census would have 
cost per capita 9 mills more than did the Ninth Census. But the scope of the 
Tenth Census was vastly larger by reason of two factors— 

First. The inquiries relating to such subjects as were common to both cen- 
suses (notably the inquiries relating to the population and to agricultural in- 
dustries), which were almost double those at any previous census, were much 
more numerous at the Tenth Census, and were framed with a view to secure 
more exhaustive and detailed information than was had at the Ninth Census. 
The cost of the Tenth Census was therefore increased not merely in proportion 
to the increase of population and of the industries inquired of, but by a more 
detailed and elaborated plan of enumeration and subsequent treatment. 

Second. In addition to this, the scope of the Tenth Census included fields of 
inquiry untouched at any preceding census, and in truth unknown to any other 
single statistical work. But although heretofore without precedent in combi- 
nation orin the history of censuses, the new subjects of inquiry were of such 
general interest as to justify their inclusion in the scheme of the most elaborate 
statistical work ever undertaken. 

But leaving out of view the more extensive and exhaustive treatment of the 
old subjects, and simply considering the sum expended on investigations 
common to both censuses, it will be found that the relative cost per capita at the 
Ninth Census was greater than atthe Tenth Census. Thus, if from the total 
cost of the latter be deducted the sum of expense attending new investigations 
which were untouched at the Ninth Census, it isshown that the sum of $4,080,480 
has been expended at the Tenth Censusas inst $3,334,000 at the Ninth Cens: 
or @ per ita cost of 8 cents 1 mill at the Tenth against a per capita cost of 
cents 6 mills atthe Ninth Census, The Compendium of the Ninth Census was an 
octavo volume of 942 .and the final report in extenso was comprised in 
three quarto volumes of 6 853, (2) 702, and (3) 848 pages, ively, making a 
total of 2,403 quarto pages. The average cost per page of this report was $1 300. 

The Compendium of the Tenth Census co: of two octavo volumes of 923 
and S46 pages, ively. The final report in quarto form will contain not 
lese than 18,000 “ar? aed page, based on 
Š G 


ee 


respect r 

pages, at which estimate the ave: 

amount of approp ions already made, would be ese figures are in 
each case exolusive of the cost of illustrations and printing. 

By another method of comparison it might be shown that the increase of pop- 
ulation in the decade from 1870 to 1880 was 30 percent. A proportionate increase 
in the cost of the Tenth Census would have ed for an expenditure of $4,334,000, 
and this proportionate increase, in view of the more elaborate treatment of the 
old subjects, would not have been excessive. So that the entire cost of collect- 
ing and compiling all data relating to new subjects of inquiry may be said to 
have cost $441,000 in excess of what might fairly have been estimated as the cost 
of the Tenth Census if the scope and treatment of the latter were to be uniform 
with that of the Ninth Census. And for this comparatively small sum the Gov- 
ernment will have produced the noble results comprised in the reports on for- 
estry, cotton culture, social statistics of cities, the cereals, resources of Alaska, 
and many other valuable and unique monographs contained in the final report 
of the Tenth Census. 

In order that the few compilations TADOR unfinished may be completed 
within this fiscal year, and to prevent such a uction of force as would result 
in a practical suspension of the work of publication now so rapidly p. ng 
it will be n to have the additional appropriation asked for made avail- 
able before the 15th of March next. 

This fact has been communicated to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 

riations of the House, and I have the honor to ask your consideration of this ge 
etter in connection 
diate appropriation. Very 


X, GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


Acting Superintendent of Census. 
Hon, 8. 8, Cox, Chairman Committee on Census, 
House of Representatives. 


th any action which may be taken relative to an imme- ~ 
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Exurarr 0. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1884. 


Srn: If there should be favorable action taken by the with refer- 
ence to printing additional copies of the Compendium of the Tenth Census it 
would be adv: le to embody fa such an edition numerous changes, consisting 
in part of t; cal errors discovered su uent to the issue of the orig- 
inal edition er with some errors both of omission and commission in the 


clerical work o: preparing the tables of the compendium for publication. These 
changes, though of more or less a are not vital, and would not just- 
ify any great additional expense, but they can be readily made at trifling cost if 
a subsequent edition of this work should be issued. 

I venture to call your attention to the matter, although I presume that an 
order to print additional copies of this book would be sufficient authority for 
the incorporation of previous omissions and for the rectification of other errors 
without direct legislative action. 

I beg also to address you and submit, for the consideration of your honorable 
committee, the s ion that separate editions of each of certain of the 
monographs em ed in the general report of the Tenth Census be printed, 
in issues of numerical size commensurate with the probable demand for each. 
In this way, as it seems to this office, the most economical response may be 
made to the popular call for different portions of the final report. 

Thus notably should be published such —— as “The Cereals,” b; 
Professor Brewer; "Ship-building," by Henry Hall; “Alaska,” Petroff. 
“Foresty,” by Sargent; the several reports on cotton culture in the various 
cotton-producing States; and other monographs having both a general and 
special local interest, 

For example, the re 
steel may be presen’ 


rt of Professor Swank on the manufacture of iron and 


This monograph as at present published forms part of 
the general quarto volume numbered II, which is devoted to the statistics of 
manufactures. 


An edition of 20,000 copies of this volume has been authorised, and this 
number may possibly be med sufficient to supply the demand of the country 
at large for the general statistics of such industries ; but in addition thereto is 
a lively local cry for Swank from such localities as are mainly and especially 
interested in the manufacture of iron and steel. 

To respond to this special call with the report published in present form would 
necessitate a further large edition of the entire volume on manufactures. The 
same difficulty bas obtained with relation to other monographs, and applies with 

ual force to all the more valuable and interesting special reports. If separate 
editions of each of these more important monographs, ranging numerically from 
3,000 to 10,000 copies, proportioned to the particular demand, each copy to be 
plainly bound in cloth, were authorized by the Congress, I believe that such ac- 
tion would in the most economical manner meet a reasonable demand, which is 
daily increasing, for particular portions of the final e erra 

Within a few days I shall have the honor to submit to your honorable com 
mittee, through yourself, a list of the reg ras ng es which the t demand 
would seem to indicate might most profitably be thus issued, with the numerical 
size of the edition of , which in the judgment of this office is desirable, to- 
wether. with the re cost thereof. 

ery respectfully, 
“is GEO. W. RICHARDS, 
Acting Superintendent. 
Hon. S. S. Cox, M. C., 
Chairman 


Committee, House of Representatives. 


Exaurerr D. 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER, Washington, D. C., April 19, 1884. 
Sır: In answer to zoa telephonic message of this date, I beg to inform you 
that the a ere balance of the census appropriation March 31, 1884, was 
$288,410.74. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. S. S. Cox, House of Representatives, 


Exmisrr E. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

It is needless to tell our readers that the Tenth Census of the United States,* 
of which the firstcompleted volume now lies before us, was the most perfect, the 
largest in scale, the most minute and accurate in detail, the fullest of varied in- 
formation that the world has yetseen. Itis equally needless for those who have 
any experience, direct or indirect, of American State rs to say that its rec- 
onde promise to be fully worthy of the work. Every detail is given in its proper 
place; the economical history of every State, county, and township may be 
traced in elaborate statistical tables; the general results are collected, worked 
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out, and formulated with utter indifference alike to labor and cost, with profound 
consideration for the ignorance, laziness, and convenience of the er. The 
investigator bent on pursuing some special statistical inquiry will find materials 


not merely provided, but arranged, catalogued, summed up to his hand. The 
student who, without any such special interest, seeks merely a general view of 
American progress during the last century will find in the first pages of the vol- 
ume before us all that he can desire in a threefold form—in text, tables, and maps, 
all goal excellentin their way. The maps display in the most impressive an 
striking form the movement of population. Inthe first three decennia thishad 
not been very considerable. The population was increasing steadily and con- 
stantly, as a population with no restraint on multiplication, economic or natural, 
is sure to increase. 

The natural rate, as gathered from the widest available survey, is supposed by 
statisticians to be something over that expressed in the saying that population 
doubles in twenty-five years. And it isa significant fact that economists with 
no bias on the subject, certainly with no bias in favor of slavery, found in the 
multiplication of the slave population of the Southern States the and most 
typical illustration—the case of a people breeding at a rate restrained by no pru- 

ential considerations, where economic conditions were all in favor of rapid mul- 
tiplication, without that earelessness of infantlife which 
barbarian races and counterbalances their natural rapidity of breeding. The 
ne naturally multiplied as fast as they could. Their masters took care that 
babies worth $20 in their first year,and rising in pecuniary value with every 
twelvemonth, should neither be neglected, starved, nor maltreated. Apart from 
emigration it is probable that no people has ever multiplied so rapidly asdid the 
negroes south of Mason’sand Dixon's line from 1810 to 1860, Immigration there 
was; for, as the deficiency of a free colored population shows, great part of the 
slaves of the so-called free States were not emancipated, but exported south- 
ward; but their number was not sufficient to affect seriously the population of 
those States in which agricultural labor was, necessarily or not, almost confined 
to the negro race. But the maps before us exhibit the general, not the special, 
movement of population, 


nearly all 


* Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census. June 
1,1850. Francis A. Walker, late Superintendent; Charles W. Seaton, Superin- 
tendent. W; m: Government Printing Office. 1883. 
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In 1790 this was confined to a strip the Atlantic coast from the south of 
Maine to the north of Georgia. The tory west of the Mississippi still be- 
lo to France, the coast of the Gulf to n. Long after the uisition of 
Lo is, of the whole western side of the Mississippi Valley—the 
greater part of that valley still remained almost unpeopled. In 1520 there was 
a little strip of fairly peopled country, with between imay to forty-five souls 
to the square mile, iy bang eastern bank of the ane as far north asthe 
Yazoo; and population begun slowly to spread northwestward in the vast 
territory surrendered by Virginia to the Union, with the sole condition that 
slavery should never be allowed therein; the territory whose surrender cost 
Virginia so gears, which furnished the best part of the armies that devastated 
her soil and ed out her independence. Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
a comparatively narrow belt including about one-half of Alabama, were thinly 
peopled, counting from two to twenty souls to the square mile, From thisdate 
the westward progress of settlement been constant and constantly increas- 
ing. The preponderance of political power, of: cultural and mining resources, 
if not ofcommercialand manufacturing wealth, now lies west of the All 
nies; and the real “star of empire,” the dot which on American statistical 
maps represents the so-called center of population isin each tenth year placed 
a little farther from the inner slope of those mountain ranges which a hundred 
ma ago were to all intent and purpose the extreme western frontier of Amer- 

can civilization, 

ln 1850 that point fell, somewhat singularly, in Western Virginia, one of the 
most thinly-peopled districts east of the Missouri. In 1880 itseemsto have been 
almost identical with the position of Cincinnati, in the well-peopled State of 
Ohio. In thirty years it had moved some four d of longitude to the west- 
ward, still along the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. The slowness, rather than 
the rapidity, of its movement will surprise those most who have most closely 
followed the rapid filling up of the great ane States and the almost more 
rapid peopling of the western bank of the Mississippi. The gon part of the 
North-East, from Lake Michigan to the Atlantic, has a pope tion of between 
forty-five and ninety, the greater part of the South, east of the Mississippi, one 
of twenty to forty-five souls to the square mile. In no considerable region, those 
surrounding the great cities excepted, does the population exceed the highest of 
these res. But more than half the domain of the United States—A of 
course left out of account—is still unpeopled. With the exception of a few 
strips in California, Oregon, Colorado, and Utah, where the population scarcely 
ever reaches twenty, and is generally under six,the whole region west of the 
one hundredth lel bad in 1880 fewer than two souls to the square mile, 
Great part of this on is, of course, all but uninhabitable. The great alkali 
desert will not, till the conditions of human life and industry have undergone 
some gigantic revolution, be peopled in any sense, The vast plateau drained 
by the Colorado and its tributaries is doomed to barrenness by the enormous 
depth of its water a Se But it would take four times the present population 
of the Union, as evenly spread as railroads and steamers can distribute them, to 
bring up the entire country to the standard of Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, much 
more to that of Ohio, Indiana, New York,and Pennsylvania. 


Exner F. s 
[From the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, January 10, 1854.] 
THE GRAND WORK OF THE AMERICAN CENSUS, 


Among the many —_ about which we ought to learn from our transatlantic 
brethren is the manner in which they take their census. 

The censuses of the countries of Europe are not to be compared in the least 
batten’ <a magnificent and egn aoe na oe HO OERS 
regularly pursuesevery ten y nning in 1790. ot alone the population, 
but also the relations of the Sopalation pre subjects which the American census 
settles with an accuracy never reached and never even attempted by any Euro- 
pean enumeration. Besides the actual enumeration of the population, the cen- 
sus of the United States contains the statistics of occupations, of wealth, debt, and 
the most accurate and particular data relating to all branches of manufacture and 
industry. The census also contains full information regarding the agricultural 
resources of the country, which serves asa basis to the continuous reports of the 
Agricultural Department, for it enumerates directly the number and size of 
farms, the value of agricultural implements, value and quantity of products, of 
live stock, and many other things, the knowledge of which in other countries 
has always been neglected, and certainly has never anywhere been inquired 
into to such an extent. The American census contains the statistics of the 
various industries of the country, with retrospective comparisons to facilitate 
the proper judgment and consideration of its present magnitude. Hundreds of 

uestions, which in the majority of the European states are slurred over, since 
there exists no source from which positive data can be obtained, are solved by 
the American census through diligent research. Any oneattempting a compar- 
ison between the Austrian and American statistics of industry will soon be con- 
vinced of the utter impossibility of such an attempt. 

The Government of the United States introduces its ical sense into this 
part also of its machinery. It seeks by statistical paths everything that bears 
upon any partof politi economy. In Austria we often enough feel the ne- 
cessity for better information, but we are not granted the means to procure it. 

When during the last census the necessity of an enumeration of the industries 
of Austria was spoken of one encountered deaf ears only. It is even said that 
the few statistics that were gathered on this point can not now be printed on 
account of the necessary appropriation not having been granted. 

The American census further includes the statistics of transportation, rail- 
roads, steamboats. Sy meet telephones, and telegraphs, and these complete the 
picture of industrial deve’ opment, to the further comprehension of which such 
statistics as relate to insurance and public indebtedness are added. Finally, 
this splendid work contains in separate monographs a series of the most im- 
portant articles relating to intellectual culture. We find statistics of schools, of 
ne’ pers, and various lights are thrown upon the intelligence, the illiteracy, 
and the mortality of the population. 

The Government of the United States has published a compendium of nearly 
1800 pages, which presents all the most important statistics in tabular form, 
which compendium was published in an edition of 25,000 copies. 

But this was only to serve the purpose of giving to the public the gathered 
facts as gqnickly as possible. It was only the precursor of the imposing census 
work, the publication of which has been authorized by Congres. 

The first six volumes are ready for the press. The first of these has just been 
plaeed in our hands, and excites not only just commendation and admiration as 
regards its form and preron, but also a painful feeling of comparison with 
the truly trivial publication which the Austriaa Government has issued. 

_ Aside from the tabular exhibition the American census offers abundant attrac- 
tions even to those who are id of statistical tables. An explanatory text is 
added, and graphic charts and maps illustrate the volume in such numbers as 
were hardly ever added to any statistical work. 

A rapid glance over the charts relating to the density of ay Sth ya foreign 
and native, white and colored, temperature, rainfall, &c., is sufficient to explain 
the most involved statistics. These charts represent many laws of the growth 
of the entire country, relative to which other states have not even made the 
slightest [attempt to obtain information. To give only one example: the ad- 
vance of the center of population. We in Austria know, even now, not where 
the point of gravitation òf the population, in the sense of the American ce: 
existe; that point, namely, upon which the entire population bears with equa! 
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weight. We only feel that the advance of this political point of gravitation 
takes place from southwest to northeast, without being at all clear whethersuch 
movement is not exactly contrary to the one which the lawsof demography in- 
dicate as the natural one. 


EXHIBIT G. 
[From the Scotsman. ] 


It is not easy to witness without a pang of garp ce stately procession of vol- 
umes that issue from the Census Office of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington. Naturally one seeks to compare with them the fruits of the labors 
of our own census commissioners, and to find something that will gratify na- 
tional self-satisfaction. In truth, however, a Saparan is barely possible. 
Those to whom has been intrusted the task of collecting, systematizing, and 
tabulat the British statistics of population in 1881 have done the best they 
could, and it may further be acknowledged that they have done well. There 
have been some notable improvements in method, and a general advance in 
clearness and fullness. Altogether a laborious duty has been performed, with 
an amount of conscientious care and ability which are pleasant to contemplate 
so long as the American census reports can be kept out of view. These, how- 
ever, are on another plane. The hard work, the painstaking, striving after ac- 
curacy and completeness, is here; but there is also an extraordinary amount 
of hard thinking in combination with a remarkable talent for bringing forth 
the illuminating and informative virtue of statistics. No cost, also, has been 
spared in bestowing on the figures all the fresh meaning and significance that 
ean be derived from colored map, diagram, and illustration. A literary and 
scientific staff have been employed to write upon such subjects as the history 
and peculiar social conditions of the leading cities of the Union, the progress 
and present state of its great industries, and the outstanding facts in its geology 
and kindred studies. 

These supplementary papers are valuable both as monographs and as side- 
lights on the main body of facts and figures. The dry bones of statistics have 
been clothed in flesh and blood, and emblazoned with artistic devices, and in- 
vested with almost romantic interest. Take the massive volume which has just 
issued from the Department of the Interior, containing the completed returns of 
the population at the Tenth Census of the United States. It contains morethan 
seventy maps and diagrams, illustrating, among other things, the distribution and 
composiition of the population as regards race and sex and birthplace; and the 
climatic conditions of the country as regards temperature, rainfall, and elevation. 
Most of these are full pene many of them are beautifully tinted; all of them dis- 
playextremecare. The great features and even the small details of the statistical 
tables are focused, and, as it were, photographed in these maps. Without assist- 
ance from the reports or returns, one may gather from them a singularly full 
and clear knowl e of the and present stages of the development of the 
American nation. Here, for instance, are aseries of maps thatexhibit the density 
and spread of population from one decennial period to another. With what 
vast strides the course of empire has held its westward way; with what unfail- 
ing instinct the rushing tide of population has selected the choicest and most 
accessible lands and the strategic points for commerce and industry; with what 
abound it has cleared the Rocky Mountains and overrun the rich gold and grain 
yielding region beyond, leaving the mountain plateaus and deserts for leisurely 
after-occupation. 5 

We are not surprised, of course, to find that the incoming hosts, haying the 
choice of half a continent before them, still refuse to invade the pine-colored 
heights of Maine, or the Everglades of Florida, though these lie çlose to the 
Atlantic; and that, except where a metalliferous bait is held out, they “fight 
shy ” of the bad lands of the Missouri or the arid deserts of Arizonaand Nevada. 
But observe the eerie instinct with which population adjusts itself to the best 
conditions of soil and climate. It abhors extremes, whether of high or of low 
elevation, of moisture or aridity, ofheat or of cold. Not one-fifth ofthe inhabit- 
ants choose to live below the 100-foot survey line; only 3 per eent. will consent 
toascend above 2,000 feet. No less than 98 per cent. have selected a mean annual 
temperature between forty and seventy degrees, though over vast tracts of coun- 
try the mean rises above or falls below these limits; the relatively small region 
having a rainfall between thirty-five and fifty inches in the fet possesses nearly 
72 per cent. of the inhabitants. Or examine the charts which exhibit the laws 
under which the colored and the foreign-born population arrange themselves in 
varying degrees of occ ba obedience to seographicnl position, climate, and 
prevailing occupations, ese two elements of the curiously mingled American 
nation are the complements of each other. Where the one is heavily massed, 
the other takes open order or holds entirely aloof. Forebodings may arise that 
in this inveterate tendency of the immigrant races from Europe to appropriate 
to themselves the Northern and Northwestern States, and the tenacious hold 
which the people of African blood retain on the South, we see the direful spring 
of future woes unnumbered to the Union. 

From other maps and diagrams we are enabled to discern that the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of the different European races a themselves in choice of 
locality and occupation, and in other ways. The Irish are discovered clinging to 
the Eastern States, eschewing agricultural pursuits in favor of town occupations, 
and becoming “‘ congested ” in the poorer parts of the great cities, as they are in 
the wilds of Connemara, Turning tothe a it is found that 45.26 of the popu- 
lation of Irish birth were in 1880 congregated in the fifty largest towns of the 
Union. The German pecs vhs also are largely dwellers in towns, 38.73 of the 
emigrants of that nationality being settled in the populous centers. Compare 
with this the percentages of natives of England and of Scotland—29.87 and 30.01, 
rir Frenkie re have chosen urban in preference to rural localities; oras far- 
nishing a more marked contrast, the proportions of Norwegians and of Swedes 
found in the large cities, which are only 8.02 in the case of the former, and 14.08 
in the case of the latter. 

Ireland and Germany still continue to furnish the largest quota of the Euro- 
pean immigrants to the States, and to form the chief elements of the foreign-born 
population of the principal cities; the Irish being predominant in eleven and 
the Germans in twelve out of the twenty-three towns having more than 20,000 
inhabitants. Yet, alike in the cities and in the country generally, their propor- 
tion to the aggregate foreign-born population and to the total population is fall- 
ing off in the case of both, while the proportion of natives of England and Scot- 
land is slowly, and that of natives of Scandinavia rapidly, growing. The French 
also have relatively fallen off, while the British-Americans, the Hungarians, the 
Poles, the Italians, the Russians, and the Chinese have relatively increased. 
This curious fact, too, has to be noted in regard to the Celtic and Teutonicstrains 
which a the past halfcentury have most ey contributed to the peopling 
of the United States, that for some occult reason they decline to fuse together. 
Thus it appears that while in the census year there were 1,611,000 persons of 
Irish birth and 1,276,000 persons born in Germany living in this country, and be- 
sides these, it is caleulated, about four millions and a half of persons of Irish 
parentage and a somewhat larger number of German parentage, the number 
scheduled as the offspring of marriages between men and women of the two 
races is ‘astonishingly small.” 

‘The Irish in America, indeed, intermarry very little with the native-born or 
with any of the other elements of the population. The same is still more true 
of theScandinavians; but this is due largely or wholly to the manner in which 
these scttlers are grouped together in compact colonies in the Northwestern 
States, to the strangeness of the language, and to the newness of the immigra- 
tion. On the other hand, study of the maps and tables reveals the Germans 


yielding readily to "considerations of personal adaptiveness, of affection, of 
pecuniary interest, or of propinquity in mating for life, in spite of differences 


of speech.” In the case of the glish and Scottish immigrants who have no 
“differences of spe ” tosurmount, they succumbeven more readily to those 
considerations which produce a blending of the foreign and native born popu- 
lation. Thisis greatly assisted by the wide range over which these two classes 
of immigrants have spread themselves. The Scotch especially have a remark- 
able tendency to scatter, instead of ting together like the Irish; from 
the very early history of the States we read * the Scotch were, as they are now, 
everywhere, though not largely in New England, norgenerally in colonies any- 
where.” Scottish blood is therefore widely though not very lavishly sprinkled 
throughout the whole Commonwealth, and {he American stock and the Amer- 
ican character we may venture to say are all the richer and stronger for that 
almixture. The Irish themselves become cosmopolitan in their affections and 
blend freely with the other elements of the pop m when—as in the South 
and the West—the force of circumstances compels them to give up their grega- 
rious ways. 

Volumes of information concerning the social organization and habits of the 
American nation are conveyed by means of shadings of the maps and lines in 
the diagrams and by the very classification adopted in the tabular statements of 
trades and occupations. Thusthe age and the stage of development of the vari- 
ous States and Territories is indicated with wonderful accuracy in the diagrams, 
showing by means of circles the bulk and proportion of the male and female 
population in each. Where,as in the Eastern States, it is seen that the female 
element apenas to itself a full half or more of the area of the circle, civili- 
zation is fully organized and firmly planted; where, as in Colorado or Montana, 
it fills little more than one-fourth part of the sphere, society is a chaotic and un- 
lovely thing, the rude work of man laboring without a hclpmate. So,also,in 
the tables of occupations; wherever the proportion of bread-winners tothe po 
ulation is abnormally high, there, we may conclude, the rough pioneering wor! 
of colonization is still going on. In new and remote States and Territories the 
introduction of the domesticities and amenities of life can be gauged in figures. 
In Wyoming, while the population increased 128 per cent. in the decennial period, 
the numbers engaged in occupations only increased 34 per cent.; in Arizona 
there was an increase of 319 per cent. in population.and only 269 per cent. in 
workers. This does not mean that there was less industry—quite the reverse ; 
but simply “the growth of homes with women and children in the place of 
the en camp and the ranch, occupied by men only,all of whom were 
workers. 

In some other States the rapid influx of immigrants, composed chiefly of adult 
males, has made the increase of workers keep pace with or surpass the increase 
of population. That influx was larger during the decade from 1870 to 1880 than 
in any previous period of American history or in the history of any race or na- 
tion; and to this must largely be set down the fact that overall the country the 
number of bread-winners grown even more rapidly than the number of in- 
habitants. Agriculture still holds foremost place, but other occupations are 
making up on it; the rural districts still contain the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, but the towns are now absorbing and developing even more the than 
the country. A eatery Setar ae complicated problem is being worked out on a vast 
seale and on a magnificent stage. It is worth the while of the American 
ple to spare no cost and no trouble to render its operations visible to the eye 
and intelligible to the mind, and they have spared neither. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. _ 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


ports. 
Mr. MORRISON. Imove that the morning hour be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


EVENING SESSIONS FOR DEBATE. 


Mr. MORRISON. Before I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that, until otherwise ordered, there be evening ses- 
sions for the purpose of debate only. 

The SPEAKER. Beginning at what hour? 

Mr. MORRISON. I propose that the House shall each evening take. 
a recess say from 5 o’clock until 8 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the order to begin this 
evening? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
sent that from and after to-day there be evening sessions for debate, the 
House to take a recess from 5 o'clock in the evening until 8 o’clock; 
not to interfere, as the Chair supposes, with the Friday evening set 
apart for the consideration of pension bills. 

Mr. MORRISON. No, sir; nor with any other evening devoted to 
any subject. 

The SPEAKER. Thereis no other evening assigned so far. Is there 
objection ? í 

Mr. ADAMS, of Ilinois. Is that order intended to apply during the 
rest of the session ? 

5 ane SPEAKER. The request is that it shall be until otherwise or- 
ered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to have the condition inserted that 
the order shall not interfere with any evenings otherwise assigned. 

The SPEAKER. That is a part of therequest. The Chair hears no 
objection and the order is made. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, in response to a resolution of the House, transmitting a 
letter from the Commissioner of Patents in relation to the deficiency in 
room and insufficiency of force in the Patent Office; which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 


DEFICIENCY OF ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a communication from the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral asking an appropriation of $275,000, to be immediately available, to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriation for the pay, &c., of the Army 
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for the current fiscal year; which was referred the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. ; 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Morey, for one week. 

To Mr. JOHN 8. Wise, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. Foran, for four days, on account of important business. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS. 


-Mr. MONEY asked and obtained unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads have leave to sit during the 
sessions of the House. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRISON. I now move that the House resolve itself in Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of further considering the tariff bill. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I ask the gentleman to yield to me to offera resolu- 
tion to fix a day for the consideration of business reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will do so if it gives rise to no debate. 


BUSINESS FROM COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. TALBOTT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported the 
following resolution for present consideration: 


Resolved, That the session of Saturday, May 10, after the morning hour, be de- 
voted to the consideration of bills and joint resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and bills and resolutions on the Speaker's table over 
which said committee has jurisdiction, except bills providing for the construc- 
tion of additional war vessels; the bills and resolutions to be considered in the 
order agreed upon by the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Does that confine it to one day only? 

Mr. TALBOTT. One day only. 

There being no objection, the resolution was received, considered, 
and adopted. e 

Mr. TALBOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRISON. I now renew the motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
and resumes the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import 
duties and war-tariff taxes. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELL- 
BORN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is 
not an effort to readjust the incongruous details of our present tariff 
schedules; but, as I understand, it is substantially the first step in a 
policy which looks to the ultimate reduction of duties to a strictly reve- 
nue standard. I shall not, therefore, undertake to point out the par- 
‘ticular inequalities and excrescences of existing laws, but, what is more 
pertinent to the occasion, speak to the principles and methods of pro- 
tection. 

The bill in its logical sequences puts protection as a system squarely 
on trial; and even if the bill did not, it would be idle to talk of evad- 
ing or postponing the issue. The unexampled burdens of our customs 
duties have quickened the masses of the people on whom these bur- 
dens fall into searching, determined, remedial investigations; and the 
agitation thus begun is destined never to ceaseuntil the Federal power 
of taxation is forever brought to its rightful function, the raising revenue 
for the support of the Government. 

Protection is doomed, and the chronicle of its fate will be read at no 
distant day in the legislation of a Democratic Congress. My purpose 
is to show the desirableness of this consummation; and I shall proceed 
to assign some of the reasons why it ought to be accomplished. These 
reasons, such of them as I shall present, may be conveniently and it 
seems to me logically grouped under two general theses. 

First. Protection lays destructiye hinderances on all the agencies of 
commerce and is monopoly in its worst form. 

Second. Protection is an illegitimate and a pernicious use of the right 
of taxation. 

To these arraignments I shall speak in the order of their statement; 
and at once to the first. 3 

Under pretense of providing revenue protection not only raises and 
grants bounties, not only extorts from many to give to few, but accom- 
plishes its objects at the expense of widespread and disastrous interfer- 
ence with the natural operations of trade. It is but the repetition of 
long-acknowledged axioms to say that rational self-interest is the uni- 
versal motive, and buy where you can buy cheapest and sell where you 
can sell dearest the fundamental law of exc 

The propriety of the application of this law to domestic trade none 
dispute. 

The advantages of commercial intercourse undisturbed by factitious 
restrictions have been strikingly illustrated in the domestic policies of 
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ourown people. Under these policies marvelous growths have been de- 
veloped. Within a few generationsa continent has been reclaimed from 
barbarous habitudes to the highest walks and conditions of civilization; 
wildernesses have beensubdued and their primitive solitudes broken by 
the teeming and prosperoushomesof millions of people. Who will deny 
that these realizations have been largely promoted by freedom of recip- 
rocal trade between citizens of the different States, and that further 
progress and development in any State would be retarded by the impo- 
sition of duties by that State upon the products of other States? 

If freedom of exchange is the natural order of things and beneficial 
when applied to domestic trade, how does it suddenly cease to be ad- 
vantageous between citizens and commodities of different nations? 
Does the mutual advantage of parties to an exchange depend upon 
the accident of birth or the condition of citizenship? The statement 
of the question is its refutation. Nationality has nothing to do with 
the economic fruits of a given trade. Competition if left to its own de- 
cisions will determine the question as unnerringly as acts the physical 
law in obedience to which the needle, while it may move quiveringly, 
still turns to the pole. 

No Congress, however powerful or familiar with the forces of politi- 
cal economy, has either the right or the wisdom to determine for indi- 
viduals from whom they shall buy or to whom they shall sell. These 
matters are outside the legitimate province of government, and ought 
not to be subjected to legislative interference further than the needs of 
revenue require. 

Avarice and selfishness, however, unrestrained by considerations of 
social duty, are always in conspi to raise up factitious enemies to 
the beneficent principle of competition. At times they instigate capi- 
tal to obtain, through engrossment, the whole supply of a desirable 
article, and thus lay outrageous extortions on all whose wants con- 
strain them to become purchasers. At other times they successfully be- 
siege Congresses, under the captivating plea of protecting our own 
citizens, to lay such duties on foreign products as will enable the 
home manufacturer to place upon his goods whatsoever prices he will. 
Each of these contrivances is an enemy to competition; both are mo- 
nopolies, and of the two the last is the worst. These examples of 
monopoly, the one being protection as it exists, the other selected for 
purposes of comparison, differ widely in important particulars. Inthe 
one the wrong and injustice are the products solely of individual effort; 
in the other (which makes them incomparably worse) they are wrought 
out through the agency of Government. The one is local and trans- 
itory; the tendency of the other is to continnous expansion; and expan- 
sion, by multiplying the protected industries, serves to enlarge and 
perpetuate the system. Protection feeds and grows and strengthens 
on its own vices. 

Sturtevant, ip his Economies, forcibly pictures the gradual processes 
in the development of a protective system; and I ask the careinl atten- 
tion of the committee to one paragraph. In it you will recognize scenes 
that have transpired under your own observation within the walls of 
this Capitol: 

Let us suppose that up to a certain time free trade had prevailed, when per- 
sons interested in establishing: some new industry had found foreign aren sn 
tion inconvenient and applied to the Government fora protective duty. The 
Government grants the request, and the revenue law is modified accordingly. 
The petitioners go away, for the — satisfied. Let us suppose that these 
petitioners were manufacturers of woolen cloth. The wool-growers are not 
slow to discover that on the one hand they are obliged to pay more for woolen 
cloths, while on the other hand they are severely pressed by the competition of 
foreign-grown wool. aaa cf for protection, and it can not be refused. This 
takes away a part of the value of the privilege conceded to the manufacturers of 
wool, and they are discontented. 

The princi ple of protection is now established, and every industry which en- 
counters any foreign competition will demand and can not be denicd a share 
in it. The iron-men of every grade must be protected, and every dime of pro- 
tection which is granted to them increases the price of machinery for the man- 
ufacture of woolens, and thus damages the woolen interest. The cotton-men, 
too, must be heard. They have to pay higher wages to their laborers, because 
the cost of living has been increased. Workmen in this climate must have 
woolen cloth, The cost of machinery is increased, and therefore it costs more 
to manufacture cotton godds. They, too, must be protected. Soon the woolen 
interest has lost more by monopolies granted to other industries than it gained 
by the one originally granted to itself, and it besie; the Government more 
clamorously than ever for more protection, and with much more powerful ar- 
gument. It now wants to be protected, not so much spines foreign competi- 
tion as against the monopolies granted to other industries. 

These, one and all, are soon again thronging the lobbies of Congress demand- 
ing more protection. The privilege granted to one industry is destructive of 
that granted to every other, and no man can tell to-day whether his particular 
industry is on the whole benefited or injured by the protection which actually 
exists, or whether if the whole were at once swept away his interest would not 
be actually relieved ofan oppressive burden. But all still worship with unfalter- 
ing faith at the shrine of exclusiveness, and clamor for more protection as the 
panacea for all theirills. The coal interest must have protection, however much 
that may injure the iron interest, and the iron interest must have protection, how- 
ever that may affectthe woolen and the cotton interests, If protectionists could 
demonstrate some great law of nature by which it might be determined with ac- 
curacy when and to what amount protection should ba granted. the whole thin; 
might be reduced to order and law and reason; but till that can be done (and it 
never can be done), it will present a scene of wild confusion, self-contradiction, 
and self-destruction. 


So that protection, in its final analysis, is but a fierce war of monopo- 
lies over antagonistic special privileges, and when once inaugurated is 
illimitable in its possible scope. It permeates all the arteries and 
veins of commerce and infects the whole economic system with vicious 
motives and conditions. It teaches men to look to Government aid 
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rather than rely on the capabilities and advantages which nature has 
given them. It converts Congress into a theater of unseemly strife be- 
tween pampered interests, each voraciously grabbing for the biggest 
share in the wicked monopoly of robbing the people. 

Monopolies, Mr: Chairman, of all sorts and degrees ‘‘ infringe the 
right of exchange, are unjust in nature, and odious in practice.’ The 
highest ingenuity of man would be baffled in an attempt to devise one 
which combines all these iniquities to a greater extent than protection. 
It is utterly at war with the genius of our institutions, which pro- 
claims, wherever its voice is heard, ‘* Equal protection of the laws to 
all, unjust privileges to none.” 

In the second place, protection is an illegitimate and pernicious use of 
the right of taxation. It is no answer to this charge to say that the 
courts of the country have never yet held a tariff schedule unconstitu- 
tional because of its protective features. It is true that the courts have 
not, and unfortunately there are reasons why they probably never can 
review the precise point. Congress has the unquestioned power to lay 
and collect duties for revenue. Ifa schedule of duties in any measure 
effects this end, the motives which influenced the law-makers in the 
arrangement of the schedule are beyond the reach of judicial scrutiny. 

A tariff, therefore, might be constrned mainly with a view to protec- 
tion, and yet the courts of the country be powerless before the gigantic 
wrong, for the simple reason that the system produces some revenue. 
This unavoidable impotency, however, of the judiciary to restrain leg- 
islative discretion in the selection of means to a lawful end in no way 
affects the true constitutional principles and methods of taxation, nor 
does it bring in conformity to them the purposes and devices of pro- 
tection. It has taught the latter, however, to intrench itself behind 
the former; and hence we hear of ‘‘protection ’’ as an ‘‘incident’’ to 
‘‘revenue.’? The employment of these words, in the light of existing 
practices, is a deceptive characterization of a system whose methods, 
avowedly adopted for lawful ends, are in reality destined to ulterior and 
wrongful uses. The alleged incident has notoriously become the chief 
object, and revenue serves mainly as a pretext for accomplishing pro- 
tection. 

Against this fraud in the use of language I protest. If protection is 
good, if protection is right, if protection is constitutional, letit stand on 
its own merits, and not seek, as has been suggested, to lean on something 
so respectable as revenue. If a huge system of monopolies is to be per- 
petuated, and fatten on the substance of the land, let it not escape 
the odium and execrations an appropriate appellation invites. 

“ Incidental protection,” sir, as a designation of our present tariff is 
hypocritical phraseology, and a practical illustration of that treacher- 
ous device which Pollock aptly portrays in the idea of service rendered 
to the devil in the stolen livery of the court of heaven. Itseizes upon 
a high constitutional right, that of taxation, designed for the benefi- 
cent purpose of enabling Government to live, and prostitutes it to the 
abominable office of extorting from the masses of the people to build 
up colossal fortunes for individuals. Such a situation is the debauch- 
ery of Government. 

Taxation justly understood is not unrestrained power of disposition 
over private property, but power of appropriation limited to a defined 
end, and even when temperately exercised within the limitation the 
power is severe and onerous. It takes from the citizen compulsorily a 
part of his own property and renders no equivalent except the security 
Government affords for the unmolested enjoyment of that part of his 
property which remains. This harsh and rigorous power can be effect- 
ually confined to the end which justifies its exercise only by subjecting 
it to one inflexible condition, namely, that the Government shall 
always, as far as possible, receive the whole produce of the power. The 
one feature, therefore, which distinguishes legitimate taxes from other 
accumulations of money is the fact they go into a public treasury and 
are thence disbursed through prescribed channels. Not so with pro- 
tection. Its processes are so insidious that they collect from the people 
without accounting to the Government, and from this fatal vice results 
two inevitable and prodigious evils: First, the exactions of protection 
are enormously in excess of the revenue which it yields to the Govern- 
ment, and no adequate return is made to those on whom the exactions 
are laid; second, of these excessive exactions of protection not a dollar 
goes into the Treasury, but the whole inures to the benefit of preferred 
classes. 

The attempted accomplishment of these evils by direct methods, while 
in no whit magnifying them, would at once expose their insufferable 
enormities. If it were proposed to the voters of this country to raise 
annually by direct process of taxation vast sums of money and apply 
them to the building up of private fortunes, the proposition would be 
indignantly spurned from one end of the land tothe other as a mon- 
strous perversion of the right of taxation. To such a wrongful use of 
a rightful power, if openly attempted, no civilized people under the sun, 
however abject their political vassalage, would willingly submit. Eng- 
land, grandly historic in her early struggles for human liberty, has 
been more than once in the convulsive throes of revolution for usurpa- 
tions of power not more flagitious. And yet, sir, these grievous mis- 
chiefs are precisely what protection through its artful contrivances 
substantially effects. This is made obvious to the commonest under- 
standing by a glance at the nature and practices of the system. Its 
design is to screen certain branches of home industry from foreign com- 


petition. It accomplishes this design by laying such duties on foreign 
products as will either prevent or diminish their importation. 

The effect upon the prices of the home products is to enhance them 
approximately to the extent of the duties laid on the foreign goods. 
These artificial enhancements of prices, cruelly extorted from the con- 
sumer by operation of law, constitute the exactions of protection in ex- 
cess of the revenue which it yields to the Government. It is difficult 
to ascertain the full extent of these exactions. A tariff of any sort, be- 
ing a charge upon consuirption, is necessarily disguised in its operations, 
and never advises of dates or amounts those upon whom its burdens fall. 
The only possible security for the tax-payer lies in the principles on 
which the tariff is constructed. If these principles are strictly revenue, 
the processes, though still disguised, will work out just results; if, 
however, protection is the structural idea, the processes become so in- 
sidious that the grievous mischiefs stated inevitably follow. Sucha 
system burdens consumption at all conceivable points, nor is there a 
time when it ceases to call for more. It lays its remorseless touch upon 
the cradle and reaches relentlessly into the grave. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER] in the last Congress 
graphically portrayed its monstrous but accustomed details as illus- 
trated in the every-day experience of the farmer. 

I quote from his remarks: 


Here is a statement showing a few of the burdens of the farmer: Under this 
tariff he rises in the morning, puts on his common flannel shirt taxed % 
cent.; his coat taxed 57 per cent.; shoes taxed 35 per cent.; and hat taxed 92 
per cent.; takes the water from a bucket taxed 35 per cent.,and washes his face 
and hands in a tin bow] taxed 35 per cent.; dries them on a cheap cotton towel 
taxed 45 per cent. He sits down to his humble meal and eats from a plate taxed 
50 per cent., with knife and fork taxed 35 per cent.; drinks his coffee with su; 
taxed 68 per cent., seasons his food with salt taxed 69 bon cent., pepper taxed 61 
pe cent. He looks around on his wife and children, all taxed in the same way; 

kes a chew of tobacco taxed 199 per cent., or lights a cigar taxed 118 Ppr cent. 
And, sir, even the sunlight from heaven that pours into his humble dwelling 
must come through window-glass taxed 59 cent.; and yet he thinks he lives 
in the freest government under heaven. Then he starts to work, puts a bridle 
taxed 35 per cent.on his horse, and takes his horse that has been shod—the 
nails in shoeing being taxed 59 per cent., driven by a hammer taxed 20 per 
cent.—and hitches him to a plow taxed 45 per cent. with chains taxed 58 per 
cent.; and after the day’s labor is closed and his family are all gathered around 
he reads a chapter from his Bible taxed 25 cent., and kneels to God ona 
humble carpet taxed 51 per cent.; and then he rests his weary limbs on a sheet 
taxed 45 per cent., and covers himself with a blanket that has paid 104 per cent. 
Nor do these grasping manufacturers stop here, but even the broom with which 
his good wife sweeps the floor is taxed 35 per cent., and the cooking vessels 
used in preparing her husband's frugal meal are taxed 42 per cent., and the soda 
used to lighten his bread taxed 59 per cent. She sits down to her sewing witha 
needle taxed aol ar cent.and a spool of thread taxed 74 per cent., to make a 
calico dress taxed 58 per cent.; or if she wishes to knit warm socks, to protect 
her husband and children from the bitter cold, she uses yarn taxed 120 per 
cent.; and thus daily and hourly must the hard earnings of the laborer go to 
satisfy the manufacturer and add to his ill-gotten wealth. 


I repeat it is difficult to tell the full measure of the excessive exac- 
tions ofprotection. They are susceptible, however, of approximate esti- 
mation, and were computed by the distinguished Senator from my own 
State, Senator CoKE, in his able speech to the Senate February 8, 1882, 
which hasso honorably associated his name throughout the country with 
the subject of tariff reform. The following is his estimate: 


_ During the fiscal year just closed the value of dutiable merchandise imported 
into this country from abroad,as the Treasurer’s report shows, was $448,061,- 
587.95. Upon this merchandise was collected at the custom-houses $193,800,897.67, 
being an average of 43} percent. This is the entire revenue of the Government 
derived from the tariff for the Jast fiscalyear. Now, whatamount de the manu- 
facturers receive from the tariff? By the census of 1870 it was estimated that $4,- 
000, 000, 000 worth of manufactured articles were consumed annually in the United 
States. The figures for 1880 are not yet published so as to be accessible, but fol- 
lowing the ratio of increase in population and everything else,they must now 
amount to at least $5,000,000,000 each year, All these manufactures being in- 
creased in cost to the consumer by the amount of tariff duty, which, as I have 
before stated, isan average of 45 per cent., which goes to manufacturers, it is eas: 
to see on that basis what the share of the manufacturer would be. But I wi 
discount that per cent. so as to more than cover all contingencies and all draw- 
backs, and say they only receive under the tariff 25 per cent. on the sum total 
of manufactured articles consumed in the United States, and it amounts to the 
enormous sum of $1,250,000,000 annually; and the amount increases each year 
with the population and trade of the country. 

So for the year 1881 the results of tariff taxation and the distribution of its pro- 
ceeds may be tabulated thus: 
Revenue received by the Government. 
Bounty received by manufacturers. 

So that for every single dollar paid into the national Treasury under the ex- 
isting tariff six and a half dollars, at the lowest calculation, go into the kets 
of the manufacturers, If this vasi sum of money were collected annually from 
the pockets of the people directly to be given to the already richest class of peo- 
ple in this country each year its monstrous iniquity would of course be so ap- 
parent as to defeat it. But it is collected indirectly, though as surely, in an in- 
creased price of everything they consume, in everything they eat, drink, and 
wear; in every too] and implement they work with; in every article which enters 
into the construction of the houses they live in, whether used for strength or util- 
ity or ornament; in every book or newspaperthey read. This tax is as all-per- 
vading as the atmosphere they breathe, and they have been so accustomed to it 
that they neither feel nor appreciate its enormity. 


Applying the plan of Senator COKE’s calculation to the year 1880, 
the statistics of which year have been published since his speech was 
made, we find that the aggregate receipts from customs were $186,522,- 
065. The dutiable imports on which these receipts were collected 
amounted to $459,652,883, the average rate of duty being 40.57 per 
cent. The total value of domestic manufactures for the same year 
was $5,369,579,191. From these domestic manufactures the Govern- 


ment of course derived no revenue, still the tariff burdens were laid on 
the consumer in enhanced prices. 
Let us concede, however, as did Mr. Senator COKE, ‘‘ to more than 
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cover all contingencies and drawbacks,” that the enhancement of prices 
was only 25 per cent. instead of the full rete of the duty, 40.57 per cent. ; 
the amount would then be $1,073,915,738. Tosummarize these figures, 
the tariff yielded to the Government in 1880 a revenue of $186,522,065, 
while it exacted from the people over and above what the Government 
received $1,073,915,738. In other words, for every dollar of revenue 
that the tariff carried into the Treasury it placed in the pockets of the 
manufacturers $5.77. The vast aggregate of these bounties, had they 
been raised by a direct per capita tax, would have required an assess- 
mentof $21.39 on every man, woman, and child in the land. 

Mightier, more iniquitous burdens never rested upon a tax-ridden 
people. And yet the beneficiaries of these stupendous bounties, with 
an effrontery equaled only by their greed, apenas, ff proclaim that 
the movement now going on for the relief of the people from these un- 
paralleled burdens ought not to be countenanced because it disturbs 
the business interests of the country. They seek to intimidate the men 
engaged in promoting this great movement for popular relief by denounc- 
ing them as reckless agitators. To this impotent denunciation I have 

. but to reply that if the words be divested of the reproach they abstractly 
imply and characterize only the real services performed no worthier epi- 
taph could mark the grave of the public man of this generation than 
that he was ‘‘a reckless agitator.” 

There is no escape from the conclusion which the figures I have sub- 
mitted demonstrate except in the denial of the fact that tariff duties 
enhance the prices of the protected products. This denial is sometimes 
resorted to and sought to be established by comparing the present prices 
of certain manufactured products with the prices of the same products 
years ago. The infirmity of the proof lies in ascribing to the tariff that 
which is entirely the effect of other causes. If these reduced prices 
were caused by protective duties the reduction would be local and con- 
fined to our own country, whereas we know that the prices of manu- 
factured products are diminishing the world over, and nowhere to a 
greater extent or more rapidly than in free-trade England. The real 
causes of reduced prices are to be found, therefore, in other conditions 
than the tariff, conditions not peculiar to America, but common to other 
countries. 

Among these conditions may be enumerated new discoveries in the 
arts and sciences, increased facilities for transportation, and particularly 
modern improvements in machinery, which have so largely lessened the 
percentage.of human labor in all manufactured products. 

If the truth is to be ascertained by comparison, “‘the truest compari- 
son,” as was said by Robert J. Walker, ‘‘is between the present price 
of the same article at home and abroad; and to the extent that the price 
is lower in the foreign market than in our own the duty, if equal to 
that difference, must to that extent enhance the price, and in the same 
ratio with the lower duty.” 

Buta single question ought effectually tosilence the miserable sophis- 
try that tariff duties lower prices. If tariff duties do not raise the 
prices of domestic products, how do they protect the home manufact- 
urer? If these duties do not enable the home manufacturer to charge 
more for his goods than he could otherwise do, in what conceivable way 
Jo they protect him? 

But it is said that while the immediate effect of the duties is to en- 
hance prices, the ultimate result is to lower prices by stimulating com- 
petition and thus increasing production at home. That the prices of 
home products can never be thus permanently reduced below the prices 
of foreign products is evidenced by the most familiar of commercial phe- 
nomena. 

Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, what could happen in few if any 
eases, that strong competition through a series of years has at last re- 
sulted in such increased production at home as to lower home products 
below the prices of foreign products. What would be the consequence? 
Why, simply this: The home manufacturer would begin and continue 
to carry his products abroad until the diminished supply left at home 
would raise the price here at least to the level with the prices abroad. 
But let us pursue this imaginary case a step further. We have now 
reached the point where increased prodfiction at home under tariff stim- 
ulation has begun to reduce prices of home products below the price of 
foreign products, and where the home manufacturer by shipping his 
goods abroad has so counteracted this tendency that enhanced prices re- 
appear in the home market. The farmers of the country now come to 
Congress with their grievances. They tell us, and with a great deal of 
force, ‘‘ Protection was originally put upon us under a promise that we 
should be ultimately compensated by a home market in which we could 
buy oursupplies cheaper than they could be procured abroad. Relying 
upon this promise we have submitted for long years to high artificial 
prices, and now when the increased production for which we have been 
burdened so grievously is about to result in the low prices promised, the 
home manufacturer defeats the promise by shipping his goods abroad. 
We demand that these shipments be stopped, and insist that good faith 
requires it. Wedemand that such duties be laid on exports as will 
prevent domestic manufactures from going abroad, and thus secure to 
us the promised benefits of the home market.” 

I ask protectionists who advance this argument of ultimate low 
prices will you be willing ten or fifteen years hence when the state of 
things described has been reached to compel the fulfillment of the 
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promise you make to-day byso amending the Constitution as to au- 
thorize Congress to place an embargo in the shape of duties on the 
exportation of our manufatured products? 

Mr. Chairman, common intelligence was never insulted by a more 
flagrant solecism than that tariff duties lower prices. This sort of 
reasoning, however, reveals the desperate poverty of argument to which 
protectionists are reduced. To compress the outrageous absurdity into 
a single sentence; they ask that laws be enacted to raise prices, and 
then justify the laws on the ground that they lower prices. 

Closely allied to this fallacy, that tariff duties lower prices, is the 
argument that protection compensates those upon whom its exactions 
are laid by the increased home demand which it creates for their prod- 
ucts. This home-market argument is addressed mainly to the farm- 
ers, and proceeds upon the theory that protection diversifies our indus- 
tries, and thus engages in manufacturing pursuits persons who would 
otherwise devote themselves to agriculture. To this there are two ob- 
vious and conclusive answers: 

First. Agricultural classes are not the only ones upon whom the ex- 
actions of protection are laid. The countless multitudes of laborers em- 
ployed in other pursuits of life are equally victims. Professional men 
of all kinds, merchants with their innumerable clerks and assistants, 
and the thousands employed in all the varied agencies of rtation, 
are forced to bear their parts of the burdens. The merchanic who 
pushes the plane and wields the hammer swells the cruel tribute by the 
enhanced prices he is compelled to pay, not only for the clothing for 
himself and family, but for the implementsof his trade. Without go- 
ing further into details, let each individual of the classes enumerated 
deduct for himself 25 per cent. from the prices he pays for clothing, 
household furniture, implements of trade—in a word, for all the manu- 
factured goods he uses—and he will then have an approximate idea of 
the amount he contributes to the manufacturer’s fund. 

The second reply to the home-market argument is that the alleged 
advantages of protection in this respect are in no measure answerable 
to its exactions. As the argument is based upon the idea of equiva- 
lency, before it can be allowed any force it must be shown that the 
advantages which protection brings to the farmer in the way of pro- 
viding a home market for his products are in some measure commen- 
surate with the contributions it exacts from him. 

By an equal per capita distribution among all the people of the 
United States of the excessive exactions of protection, as I have com- 
puted them, the proportion of these exactions paid by the farmers 
would be $473,810,729. Now what are the farmers profited by the in- 
crease which protection makes to the home demand for their products ? 
Let me concede what no one, of course, couldclaim, that this increase 
is the aggregateof the agricultural products consumed by the employ¢s 
in the protected industries, and then how stands the account? 

The estimated value of farm products in 1880 was $2,212,540,927. 
Of these $685,867,737 were exported, leaving to home consumption 
$1,526,672,190. The whole number of laborers, including those de- 
pendent on them, to whom manufacturing, mining, and mechanical 
industries furnished employment was 7,711,983, being 15.37 per cent. 
of our population. This percentage of farm products consumed at 
home would be $234,648,515. So that the account for the year 1880 
of the farmers against protection would stand thus : 


TO CXxXECUONG Soo Wocec cose cen baneeeasee eno neanuace $473, 810, 729 
BY; Dhome WATKOG. San caed eena ae naa A E 234, 648, 515 
a E a r N R a a E 239, 162, 214 


If, therefore, the farmers of the country were relieved of the burdens 
of protection they could suffer to rot in their fields every dollar’s worth 
of their products now consumed by all the employés in all the manufact- 
uring establishments in all the land and still be gainers to the extent 
$239,262,214 annually. 

But, sir, it is not protection that secures to the farmers the home 
demand they have for their products or any considerable part of it. 

The persons invited into manufacturing employments by high tariffs 
are not all drawn from agriculture; on the contrary, by far the larger 
part are diverted from commerce, from navigation, from land trans- 
portation, andother pursuits. Thediversion of these personsinto manu- 
facturing industries does not add anything to what would otherwise be 
the home demand for farm products. 

Again, let it be remembered that a large part of the manufacturing 
industries of the country would be carried on without the aid of pro- 
tection, not, it is true, with such enormous gains to the manufacturer, 
but still atreasonable profits. Nature has provided for America manu- 
facturing resources unsurpassed by those of any other country. We 
have a healthful and temperate climate; food supplies can be produced 
nowhere else at lower cost; inexhaustible mountains of coal and iron 
abound here in close proximity; nor does an ocean lie between us and 
the raw materials of cotton and wool. The Southern States now pro- 
duce more than one-half of the entire cotton crop of the world, while 
Texas and other parts of the Union can grow wool in competition with 
the most favored countries of earth. 

Add to these natural advantages the inestimable boon of free and 
stable government, and we havea combination of auspicious conditions 
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in the face of which it is idle to insist that all needful manufacturing 
enterprises can not be profitably conducted. The real increase, there- 
fore, which protection makes to the home demand for agricultural 
products is small. 

The plea that tariff duties lower prices is simply a fallacy and the 
home market argument flatly contradicted by facts. My position, then, 
is impregnable that the exactions of protection are enormously in ex- 
cess of the revenue it yields to the Government, and no adequate return 
is made to those on whom those exactions are laid. 

What becomes of these excessive exactions is the next inquiry. And 
this brings me to the second evil which I charge to a protective use of 
the right of taxation, namely, that of the excessive exactions of protec- 
tion not a dollar goes into the Treasury, but the whole inures to the 
benefit of the preferred classes. 

It will be instructive, as it is pertinent in this connection, to note the 
number of persons engaged in American manufactures and the numbers 
engaged in other pursuits. The following table gives these facts : 


TABLE 1.—Showing numbers of persons engaged in the different industries 
in the United States in the year 1880. 
METI CUEO FO. 5050 csinssisne scccnrovccnsesv nieces 


Professional and personal servi 
Trade and transportation. 


Total agricultural, professional services, and trade... ..........s00+ 
Manufacturing, mining, and mechanical : 
BEEN a sccenecsadason opecuyaosiere exp sanrec horse coed eeretcenns va sory ecert sees 
Proprietors. 1 


TABLE 2.—Showing whole numbers of persons engaged in and dependent 
on the different industries in the United States in the year 1880, 
A prebomn ET REIER OES EE E O EE ENEE OE 22, 120, 319 


Professional and personal services... Ll, 714, 938 
Trade and transportation......sssessssressress eeren 5, 201 


Total agricultural, professional services, and trade... a.. 39, 831, 458 


Manufacturing, mining, and mechanical ; 
BEM PlOYGO .. .0ccon<essnsecyacoscrsonsovercorsccovovesesosnaccpaccoresevevensersqeveress 7, 711, 983 
PropriotOri. onc sciccccecensssccseusss0eeces acess sonsredhsena vosesecevvensneoos s4veee 3,412, 42 
Total manufacturing, mining, and mechanical. ...........ccssecere 11, 124, 325 
WER. costs IRA E DANS A A E A S EI PAE A 50, 155, 783 


This second table is formed by distributing the unemployed popula- 
tion proportionally among the several occupations. 

The table shows that of the whole population of the United States 
but 22.17 per cent. are engaged in manufacturing, while77.83 percent. 
are employed in other pursuits, Now if the enhanced prices of domes- 
tic products caused by tariff laws were distributed among all the per- 
sons engaged in manufactures we should still be confronted with the 
startling fact that more than three-fourths of the people of the United 
States are annually paying coerced tribute to less than one-fourth. 
But even this statement does not reveal the hideous mischief in its full 
proportions. For of the 3,837,112 persons engaged in the protected 
industries only 1,118,307 are owners of the manufacturing establish- 
ments. The last may be said to represent 3,412,342 persons, and this 
comparatively small part of our population, less than 13 per cent., are 
the exclusive beneficiaries of the protective bounties. In confirmation 
of this I have tabulated certain figures from the statistics of the last 
census. They relate to the three leading industries of cotton, wool, and 
steel, and are designed to show how much of the profits of these indus- 
tries go to capital and how much to labor. 

In making these tables I have followed the plan adopted heretofore 
by gentlemen in both ends of the Capitol; that is, from the total value 
of products I have deducted the sum of labor and materials, and as- 
sumed that the remainder represented the gross profits of capital. Of 
course there are incidental expenses, wear and tear of machinery, in- 
terest, insurance, and other items not embraced in the tables. The 
most liberal allowance, however, may be made forall incidental expenses, 
and the net profits of capital will then appear vastly out of all just pro- 
portion to the wages of labor. The first table relates to cotton manu- 
factures, and is as follows: 


Table showing gross profits to capital invested and wages to labor employed in 
manufacture of cotton goods in the United States in census year 1880. 


Capital in Vested 5 sis ccseccvaccscnccssobovssecssesecevecn dovennssvaseesasevbsvverseveates sses $219, 504, 794 
Value of products.. . 210,950, 383 
Paid for materials.. 113, 765, 537 
Paid for labor .... 45, 614, 419 
Number of emplo: à 185, 472 
From products...... . $210, 950, 383 


Deduct materials and laber. 


159, 379, 956 


51,570, 427 
Deduct further estimated salaries to 2,115 officers and clerks... 2, 115, 000 


Leaving gross profits to capital ...............cccssecssereseeeesene sneins sesane 48, 455, 427 


The deductions for salaries is my own estimate as to the amount. I 
make the allowance because the item of *‘ labor ™” in this table does not 
embrace salaries. So that while the gross profits to capital were 22.20 


per cent., labor received but $4.54 per week or 76 cents per day, and that 
counting only the six working days to the week. 

Mr. CHACE. Will the gentleman excuse me for interrupting him a 
moment? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHACE. I would ask the gentleman where he gets these fig- 
ures ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. From the census reports. 

Mr. CHACE. Does the gentleman understand that the census re- 
ports do not pretend to give all the expense of labor in the cotton- 
factories ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Someof them do; in reference to cotton they do 
not. The gentleman means, I suppose, the salaries of officers, &c. 

Mr. CHACE. No; not that. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I understand it does give all the expense of labor 
except the salaries of officers and clerks, and for those I have made an 
allowance of $2,115,000. 

Mr. CHACE. If the gentleman understands that, he understands 
what is not so. : 

Mr. WELLBORN. Very well; then itis a contest between the gen- 
tleman and the Census Bureau. 

Mr. CHACE. Not at all; the Census Bureau does not pretend to do 


80. 

Mr. WELLBORN. And if the gentleman puts his opinion against 
the authority of the Census Bureau they can decide the matter between 
them. [Applause. 

Mr. CHACE. 
thing. : : 

Mr. WELLBORN. Oh, I am not surprised that the gentleman 
smarts under this criticism of protection—not at all surprised that he 
should do so. 

The next table relates to the woolen manufactures: 

TABLE 3.—Showing gross profits to capital invested and wages to labor em- 
sor in manufactures of woolen goods in United States for census year 

1880. 


e Census Bureau does not pretend to give any such 


TR OLOL OF CUMINO PON ss casas R E A E IAA ERA 
COTA EAE Ath a E EE A E E SA EIEE EE S STAS 


Value of products . 
Paid for materials. 


Paid for wages and 


Leaving gross profits to capital..........sesssssssessssssesrsronsisssssssessese 33, 924, 178 


So that the gross profits to capital were 35.3 per cent., while labor— 
including salaries as well as wages—received but $5.73 per week, or 
954 cents per day, counting only the six working days to the week. 

The last table relates to the now famous Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel works. And it is fine food for reflection for the protectionists who 
are advocating the perpetuation of this system of bounties. 

Table showing gross profits to capital invested and wages to labor employed 
in Bessemer and open-hearth steel works in the United States for census 

year 1880. 


Number of employés ... RAS 10, 835 

Capital invested........... +» $20, 975, 999 

AV GWE Cl a a. | cussctalsatopuabpa sevouh F A T E Aa a 55, 805, 210 
Paid for material... $36, 826, 928 
PRE TO a ETSE RTE 4, 930, 49 

41,757,277 

Leaving gross profits to capital... s...sssssssssersssrsssrisenssssesosrernes 14, 047, 933 


This table shows that the gross profits to capital were 66.97 per cent., 
while labor received only $8.75 per week. The figures of this last table 
are taken from the official report of Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, who was the special agent of 
the last census for the compilation of iron and steel statistics. These 
figures were used by Senator Beck and the present distinguished 
Speaker of this House in their tariff speeches in the last Congress. They 
presented such a startling exhibit of the magnitude of protective boun- 
ties that Mr. Swank sought by subsequent explanation to break the 
force of the conclusions which had been drawn from his own statistics. 
This explanation he made in a letter written on the 25th of April, 1882, 
to Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, which letter was incorporated by the 
last-named gentleman in his speech to the House a few days subse- 
quently. I quote from the letter: 


The Senator [meaning Senator Beck] erred in confounding “labor and ma- 
terial” with “capital and labor,” and assuming that the sum of the first two 
items is exactly equal to the sum of the last two, namely, $41,757,277. * * è 
The mistake made by the Senator and others, that the “total value of all prod- 
ucts " ($55,805,210) produced by the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works of 
the United States in the census year 1880 (see page 36 of the Census Report on 
iron and steel) was obtained with an invested capital of only $20,975,999, would 
not have occurred if they had reflected that these products were not made solely 
with the machinery and other aids and appliances of the works mentioned, but 
that they were the final result of successive preparatory operationsand processes 
of manufacture, which may have represen! in the census year an invested 
capital of $100,000,000, 

$20,975,999 ori only the capital invested in machinery and acces- 
sories required in the immediate conversion of pipron and other raw materials 
into Bessemer or open-hearth steel, and does not include the capital invested by 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel in iron and 


man mines, in lime- 
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uarries, in blast-furnaces, in founderies and machine-shops, in car works, 
in brick-yards, in lateral railroads, and in other enterprises necessary to the pro- 
duction and handling of these raw materials. The capital in these yarious con- 
tributory enterprises is separa eves in the Census Report on iron and steel, 


stone 


and in other census reports. To illustrate the full significance of the distinction 
which is here made, but which Senator BECK and others have not made, it may 
be stated that in the census year 1880 the proprietors of the then existing eleven 
Bessemer steel works of the country operated forty-nine blast-furnaces, most o 
which were large, and the construction of which had cost a greatdeal of money. 

The statistics of these blast-furnaces, including the capital invested in them, 
necessarify appear in connection with the statistics of other blast-furnances. 
They could not be combined with the statistics of Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel works, because their product is pig-iron and not steel. We may also add, 
as illustrative of the large investments which our Bessemer steel manufactur- 
ers find it necessary to make in iron and coal mines, the statistics of which will 
be found in their proper connection, that one Bessemer steel com y in Penn- 
sylvania has recently invested $1,500,000 in an iron mine in Michigan. To sa 
that the whole capital invested in the production of Bessemer and Opn Dek 
steel in this country is represented by $20,975,999 is as erroneous as to assume 
thatthe whole capital of the farmer who grows his wheat is represented by the 
cost of his thrashing machine.” 

The explanatory matter here asserted is, that in addition to the cap- 
ital invested in the Bessemer steel and open-hearth works, there is 
other capital invested in contributory enterprises, which ought to be 
included in the item of ‘‘ capital’? before the rate per cent. of profit of 
tiie Bessemer steel and open-hearth works can be correctly ascertained. 

The letter in connection with the census reports shows this assertion 
to be erroneous. Under the plan by which Mr. Swank compiled his 
iron and steel statistics, the several processes which eventuate in the 
finished product of steel are classified as separate industries. Indeed, 
as a matter of fact, they are often, if not generally, owned and operated 
by separate and distinct companies. In his report, for instance, Mr. 
Swank says ‘‘that of theraw materials used by the iron and steel works 
at least one-half of the iron ore and limestone, nearly all of the anthra- 
cite coal, and fully two-thirds of the bituminous coal and coke were 
purchased from independent producers. Under each of these indus- 
tries, thus separately classified, are given the four items of ‘‘capital 
invested,” “value of product,” ‘‘value of materials,” and ‘‘ paid for 
labor.” 

The item ‘* value of materials’ embraces the cost of the products of 
the antecedent and contributory processes. So that to determine the 
rate per cent. of profit in any one of the several processes the calcula- 
tion should be confined to the capital invested in that particular proc- 
ess, The whole capital invested in all the processes could properly be 
taken into account only in a calculition to show the rate per cent. of 
aggregate profit in all the processes.. Whether the Bessemer steel and 
open-hearth companies owned and operated contributory processes or 
whether these contributory processes were owned and operated by other 
associations in no way affects the capital invested in the Bessemer steel 
and open-hearth establishments. The item ‘‘ materials’’ includes all 
the products of these contributory processes, and such contributory 

rocess has its own separate and distinct profits. 

The simile with which Mr. Swank undertakes to dispose summarily 
of this question of profits furnishes an apt illustration of the errors of 
his position. 

He says, as already quoted: ‘‘ To say that the whole capital invested 
in the production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel in this country is 
represented by $20,975,999 is as erroneons as to assume that the whole 
capital of the farmer who grows his wheat is represented by the cost of 
his thrashing-machine.’’ The obvious response to this is that to say 
that the capital invested by the Bessemer and open-hearth steel com- 
panies in the process of manufacturing steel is represented by the whole 
capital in all contributory processes is as erroneous as to assume that 
the capital which the farmer who thrashes his wheat has invested in a 
thrashing-machine and the labor necessary to the single process of 
thrashing is represented by the whole capital invested in his farm and 
all the antecedent processes of growing the wheat. 

There is one other paragraph in this letter which I desire to read, 
and to which I invite the careful attention of the committee: 

Having now shown that the excessive profits referred to by Senator Beck 
Mr, CARLISLE, Mr. Dunnell, and others were not realized by our Bessemer an 
open-hearth steel manufacturers in the census year 1880, we now frankly admit 
that the profits realized by most of these man 
satisfactory— 

Well, I guess they were. He goes on— 


that they exceeded the 2 or 3 or 5 or 6 per cent. on their invested capital 
which, less daring, less enterprising, and very jealous men would have conceded 
tothem. They did not, fortunately, conduct their extensive business operations 
in that year at a loss, as many of them had done in previous years; nor were 
their profits so small that at the year’s close it became a question for considera- 
tion where they could borrow the necessary money, by placing mortgages on 
their works, to enable them so to enlarge the capacity of those works that the 
increased demand for their products could be met in succeeding years. They 
neither lost money nor received as a rule small profits, but on the contrary 
most of them realized handsome profits; and they immediately invested these 
profits in extensions to their works, with the result that the capacity of these 
works is to-day twice as great as it was in the census year, assuring a prompt 
meeting of the country's demand for their products, and at much lower prices 
than then prevailed. 


Now, bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that this letter was written on the 
25th day of April, 1882. Remember, further, that the extensions of the 
works referred to were made solely out of the profits of one year’s busi- 
ness, and then you can realize fully the force of the astounding admission 
that the capacity of the works was ‘‘ twice as great then as it was in the 
census year.’’ Thatis tosay, the invested capital out of the profits of one 


clurers in that year were more 


year’s business had approximately doubled itself. Mr. Swank writes a 
letter to disprove the charge that the profits of the Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel works in 1880 were 67 per cent.; and before he finishes 
his letter unwittingly confesses that these profits were in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 percent. Verily may it be said to the gentleman from 


f | Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], in reference to this explanatory letter 


which he adopts and incorporates in hisspeech: ‘‘ Thy own mouth con- 
demneth thee. * * * Yea, thine own lips testify against thee.” 
What these tables show of cotton, woolen, and steel establishments 
is equally true of all the protected industries, namely, the great bulk 
of the tariff bounty goes to the owners of the factory and shop, and not 
to the laborers employed in them. 
I have a table here giving this general result. 


Table showing profit to capital invested and wages to labor in all manufact- 
ures in the United States for census year 1880: 


Biiraa ber oF OU yi PEII E cases IIA ETDE TOEA EOE RAEN 2,718, 
aE a AAEE E O AEEA E DAE E PLA PAEA A E SS E S EANES $2, 775, 412, 345 
Value of products.. 


Paid for materials.. 
Paid for labor 


Leaving gross profit to capital ............ccccsccscsssscceseseeecceecessseessenenee: . 1,018,811, 688 


So that while the gross profits to capital were 36.71 per cent., labor 
received but $6.65 per week—$1.10 a day. 

In the light of these figures how utterly unfounded and false the 
plea so philanthropically urged by protectionists that their system is for 
the benefit of the laboring man, that it increases wages and elevates 
and dignifies American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is tariff laws do not enhance the wages of 
labor, and for the simple reason that they are legislative gifts to man- 
ufacturers. It is needless to explore the fields of political economy in 
quest of matter to disprove the plea when such a complete answer lies 
atthe threshold of the investigation. If tariff augmentations of prices 
were the legitimate fruits of the joint operation of labor and capital 
they would be equitably shared by these two agents of production, for 
in that event the distribution would be effected by a law higher than 
municipal regulation, competition. It can not be too often stated nor 
too strongly emphasized ‘‘ that competition,’’ as some one has forcibly 
put it, ‘is no device of man, but a permanent law of nature. It as 
naturally bears sway in all the transactions of exchange and in the dis- 
tribution of wealth between the parties concerned in producing it as 
the law of gravitation controls the movements of the planets in their 
orbits.” Whenever natural forces are left to their own action compe- 
tition always allots to capital fair earnings and to labor just rewards. 

Enhanced profits, however, caused by tariff laws are not legitimate 
fruits of production. They are pure, unmixed bounties. They are be- 
yond the reach of competition. They obey the law of their bestowal 
and go only to those on whom they are conferred. These enormous 
bounties, aggregating yearly hundreds of millions of dollars, are re- 
morselessly laid on the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the doctor, the banker, all other classes, for the exclusive benefit of the 
manufacturer. They convert 87 per cent. of the whole population of 
the United States into ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water” for the 
small remainder. They work onagigantic scale, and without compen- 
sation the coerced transfer to a few the private property of many mill- 
ions, 

No wonder that these many millions have grown impatient and wrath- 
ful under their grievous burdens. The mildest amiability can not do 
otherwise than characterize the system which curses and afflicts them 
as a scheme of legalized plunder. Its iniquities have at last exhausted 
forbearance, and an outraged people are on their march to final deliv- 
erance. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now hurriedly sketched, as was my design, 
the nature, the practices, and the results of protection. The conclu- 
sion of my argument is that protection is a scheme of such odious mo- 
nopolies and such monstrous perversions of the right of taxation that 
it ought to be utterly destroyed. Congress should not content itself 
With the superficial work of removing excrescences and leveling in- 
equalities, but should enter at once upon a policy, as does the Morri- 
son bill, which looks to the ultimate reduction of duties to a strictly 
revenue standard. 

The inherent vices of protection are such as not to admit of mere cor- 
rectives or ameliorating remedies, If we would escape its wrongs we 
must destroy the system. And this, Mr. Chairman, is the great issue 
now on trial before the American people. It ought not to be evaded and 
can not be postponed. Party alignments are rapidly forming on it. 
Above the strongholdsof protection wave Republican banners. Against 
these fortresses of iniquity the Democratic party is putting in motion its 
columns. Yea, the struggle has already begun. 

Mr. Chairman, of the memorable revolutions and civil commotions 
which stand out as landmarks in history the grand ones are those 
which had their origin in popular resistance to arbitrary perversions of 
the powers of government. Ofthese grand struggles none has yet been 
fought which more strongly challenges the approval of the civilization 
of our age than the one now waged by the American Democracy for the 
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freedom of commerce and the integrity of taxation. The result of the 
contest can not be doubtful. Onsuchan issue the Democracy will ulti- 
“mately triumph. Commerce willberescued from the merciless clutches 

of monopoly and taxation emancipated from the wicked uses of protec- 
tion. To freedom of person and freedom of opinion, so gloriously as- 
serted in our first Revolution, will be not less gloriously added freedom 
of exchange. The three, freedom of person, freedom of opinion, and 
freedom of exchange, accordant and harmonious, will unite in one, and 
tegether form the noblest fabric of human freedom which on this planet 
has yet been built. Though differing in the nature of its results and 
methods of achievement, this great victory for the people, while not 
less beneficent in character, will be broader in scope than was the tri- 
umph of the colonial arms of ’76. The latter gave civil liberty to scat- 
tered and feeble colonies; the former will secure commercial freedom 
with the world to a compact and mighty Republic. Millions of the liv- 
ing hail with joy the approach of the victory; generations yet unborn 
will gratefully inherit its benefactions. [Great applause. ] 

When Mr. MCKINLEY had spoken for one hour, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I trust the committee will extend the time of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be extended. 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. McKINLEY then resumed and concluded his remarks. [See 
Appendix. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally, and the Speaker resumed the chair. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, and requested the concurrence of 
the House in, a bill of the following title: 
A bill (S. 1372) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. 
TARIFF REDUCTION. 


The Committee of the Whole House resumed its session, and pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import 
duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have the attention of 
theHouse while I endeavor to reply to the speech of the gentleman from 
Ohio[Mr. MCKINLEY]. It isan eloquent plea for the present situation. 
‘The people are burdened with taxes, the Treasury is overflowing, money 
is still accumulating in Government coffers, and the people are com- 
plaining of hard times, but the gentleman from Ohio is satisfied to let 
things stand as they are. 

His speech is a fair sample of the arguments on his side. He be- 
gins by putting us in a position we do not page of He calls us free- 
traders. The Democracy were in possession of the Government for 
more than a third of a century and never enacted free trade. He 
says the free-trade policy is to tax tea and to tax coffee. Under the 
Democratic tariff of 1846 coffee was free and tea was free. Under the 
Democratic tariff of 1857 coffee and tea were free. The Democratic 
party always collected a revenue by tariff taxation. That tariff always 
necessarily afforded incidental protection, and yet he calls us free- 
traders. A similar thread of sophistry ran all through his speech, and 
he closes naturally by an appeal to prejudice. His effort seems to be 
to confuse the real issue presented to the country by the Morrison bill. 
It was quite an oratorical success when the gentleman held up with 
such gusto (as if that were an argument) an advertisement which I 
believe he says came from some English house. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. It is an advertisement in a trades journal; the 
advertisement of an importing house. That is all it is. 

Mr. HERBERT. Suppose it to be so—— 

Mr. McKINLEY. Itis. 

Mr. HERBERT. Whatdoesit mean? That Mr. Speaker CARLISLE 
has had his face pictured upon some earthenware madein England? Is 
that an argument in favor of retaining the present high duties upon 
the cheap class of crockeryware consumed by the poor people of this 
country? Why, Mr. Chairman, a Republican Congress in March, 1883, 
passed a bill which pretended to be a reduction of taxation, but which 
on this very article of earthenware raised the duties, compelling poor 
people to pay higher prices for the earthenware they use. Mr. CAR- 
LISLE opposed the bill. An importing house now advertises crockery 
in Carlisle shapes. The gentleman from Ohio holds up the adver- 
tisement and seems to think that is an argumentin favor of continuing 
these high taxes. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Speaker CAR- 
LISLE should be instrumental in bringing down that iniquitous tariff, 
raised to higher than war rates on earthenware and many other articles, 
as it was, he would deserve to live in bronze and marble for his efforts 
in be of the rights of the people. 

But earthenware was raised and the tariff on otherarticles was raised, 
say these gentlemen, in order that home manufacturers might have the 
home markets. As the counterpart of this proposition, a large por- 
tion, and apparently the most effective part, of the gentleman’s speech 
was upon the value of this home market to the American farmer. He 
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says 90 per cent. of all the farm products of this country are consumed 
in America, and his argument is that we are indebted to protection for 
that. What are the facts? His figures are as erroneous as his conclu- 
sions. I have made some calculations which are here before me upon 
the figures of 1880. I selected that year only because the census shows 
how much the farmers of this country produced. The figures, which I 
took from the reports of the Government statistician, show how much 
was exported. : 

I hunted up these figures for myself to be sure I was accurate. I took 
none of them from second hands. The entire farm products of the 
United States in 1880 amounted in value to $2,213,000,000. I use 
round numbers for the sake of convenience. Of this sum we exported 
farm products amounting to $683,000,000; so that, deducting exports 
from products, we have consumed by the entire population of the United 
States $1,530,000,000, not quite 70 per cent., instead of the 90 per cent. 
of the gentleman from Ohio. And we find that the much-despised for- 
eigner furnished us a market for $683,000,000 of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. In other words, the paupers, as they are called, whose cheap 
goods it is the purpose of the gentleman from Ohio to prohibit our farm- 
ers from buying, actually buy from our farmers more than 30 per cent. 
of all they produce. . 

Now, how much to the farmer is the value of the home market fur- 
nished by the manufacturing, mechanical, and mining classes all put 
together? They constitute but 22 per cent. of the population. Not 
one-third of them are in any manner protected, asit is called, by these 
prohibitorylaws. Takenall together, the laborers in all these industries 
are, as I shall attempt to show, injured by the shackles the law has 
placed upon their industry. This is the table I have taken from the 
census returns: All occupations, 17,392,099; agriculture, 7,670,493; 
personal and professional services, 4,074,238; trade and transportation, 
1,810,256; manufacturing, mechanical, and mining, 3,837,112. These, 
with the women and children and others dependent upon them, con- 
stituted our population. Those in the fifth constitute, as I have 
said, only 22 per cent. of the whole. That fifth class comprises brick- 
makers, builders and contractors, bakers, butchers, carpenters, masons, 
and a hundred other occupations whose workmanship finds no compe- 
tition with imported articles. Largely more than half of those em- 
braced in that class can never by any possibility find their products 
competing in this country with the foreign article. But embrace them 
all, and they constitute but 22 percent. and consume but$336,000,000, 
or 15 percent. of what the farmer makes, while the foreigner furnishes 
a market for 30 per cent. If those who seek to compel the farmers by 
law to buy all their goods from them at their own prices could only buy 
all the farmer’s produce at prices fixed by the farmer, there would be 
some reciprocity. But all the surplus cotton and wheat and bacon and 
other produce must be exported and must compete with that produced 
by labor abroad, and the foreign market and the home market act upon 
and regulate each other. Foreign demand is the only relief for a sur- 
plusathome. But what relief for the farmer do gentlemen on the other 
side suggest? Two remedies have beenproposed. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] wrote a letter, I believe, recently to the 
West, urging the farmers there to turn their attention to sorghum—to 
making sorghum sugar. Now, how much sugar is imported into this 
country? Ninety-one milliondollars’ worth. Thatsuppliesour wants. 
Suppose the farmers of the country make, as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania thinks they can, sorghum sugar and molasses and supply the 
country just as cheaply as it can be supplied by importation, what 
would be the result? This new industry would take off ninety-one 
millions from our exports, and would leave still about five hundred and 
ninety millions for foreign consumption. The agriculturist would still 
have no relief. He would still have to compete in foreign markets. 

Then comes my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RussELL], my col- 
league on the committee, with his little remedy. He says if we only 
raise the duties high enough we will eventually produce at home all the 
manufactured goods now imported, that we would thereby support 
700,000 more laborers, and that they with those dependent upon them 
would be three and a half millions of people. Mr. Chairman, how long 
would it take this country to increase three millions and a half in popu- 
lation? By natural increase and immigration just about three years. 
So, if to please my friend we should raise a Chinese wall around us so 
high that we could import no dutiable goods and should produce them 
all at home, we would give occupation to just the number of people who 
will be added to our population in the next three years. And how 
much of what the farmer has to disposeof would they consume? Giving 
them just as much per capita as the farmers consume, the answer is 
$106,000,000; so that, if, following the plan of our friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY], we compelour Western farmers to raise sorghum 
and make all the sugar we want, and then, following the plan of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL], we raise duties so high 
that we could import nothing, but must make everything at home, you 
would thus get consumers for 197,000,000 of farm products. But as 
you had $683,000,000surplus, that would leave you about $486,000, 000 
still undi of, and the farmers of the West and of the South would 


still have to look abroad for purchasers. 
You can not dodge these facts. 


They can not be evaded. To export 
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our agricultural products is an absolute necessity, unless the gentleman 
haps would recommend our farmers, after they shall have made 


T) 

$91,000,000 worth of sorghum sugar and after having fed away $106,- 
000,000 worth of products to Mr. RussELL’s 700,000 laborers, who are 
to make all the goods that are now imported, to put the whole surplus of 
$466,000,000 worth of produce into peanuts and to stay at home toeat 
them. [Laughter. ] Besides our agricultural exports the foreigner 
buys from us more than five and a-half million dollars’ worth of timber 
and more than three millions in rosin and turpentine. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these propositions, I hope gentlemen will ex- 
cuse me for saying, are simply absurd; but they are made by the ablest 
advocates of war-tariff taxation. If practicable what would they lead 
to? Direct taxation. If we imported nothing we should collect no 
revenue at our custom-ho and just in proportion as the law is 
prohibitory and tends to give the home manufacturer the home market, 
just in proportion as the consumer is compelled to buy at home more 
high-priced , just in that same proportion will he have imposed 
upon him the additional burden of internal taxation. I ask you, gen- 
tlemen, have those who seek to monopolize the business of selling man- 
ufactured to the American consumer become so greedy that they 
are unwilling to let the American citizen pay at least a portion of his 
taxes in the price of his goods, or are you determined he shall pay all 
that price to you and then pay his taxes besides? 

But the gentleman from Ohio said we had advanced more rapidly in 
manufactures and otherwise since the adoption of a high tariff than be- 
fore. Isthatso? I propose to answer him with other figures, not even 
put together by myself, but by the Superintendent of the Census, Gen- 
eral Walker. I refer you to a table in the second volume of the cen- 
sus—that volume devoted to manufactures. That table furnishes a 
complete and unanswerable reply to everything said by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], and to all that can be said on that sub- 
ject. 

It shows, in the first place, that from 1850 to 1860 manufactures ad- 
vanced more rapidly than during any previous decade. It shows, sec- 
ondly, they advanced more than at any subsequent decade. Here it is: 

The per cent. of increase in the gross value of manufactured products 
for the decade from 1850 to 1860, which I shall call the first decade, was 
85 per cent.; in the second, from 1860 to 1870, it was 79, and in the 
third, from 1870 to 1880, it was 58 only. 

The percentage of increase in the net value in the first decade was 
84, in the second 63, and in the third 41 percent. The capital invested 
and wages paid increased in a somewhat like proportion, though the 
number of hands fell off as machinery improved and increased in value. 
But the advance of wages during that first decade, according to this table, 
was greater than it was in either of the two following decades. Here 
are the tables, prices in 1870 reduced to gold: 


Table showing increase of manufactures. 


1850-1860. | 1860-1870. | 1870-1880. 


Gross value of manufactured product 
Net value of manufactured product 
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Table showing increase in wages. 


Year, 


Increase. 


The country developed as never before or since under that Walker tar- 


iff system, a system that necessarily afforded some protection. Every 
wisely prepared and properly adjusted tariff will do that. This Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in reporting the pending bill reported no 
free-trade measure. It is simply a reduction that we propose, and that 
isall. The difference between the present law and the bill we now 
propose is simply the difference between the very high protective tariff 
and a lower tariff, still affording protection. Thatis the issue and the 
only issue before this House. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman state how much it is proposed to 
reduce the whole amount of the collections? 

Mr. HERBERT. I have notthe figures at hand, but some $31,000,- 
000 in round numbers. The figures are appended to the report. 

But, going back and taking the same census returns for the period 
between 1850, and 1860, the farm values advanced throughout the 
United States as follows: In the first decade 103 per cent., and in the 
second decade—that is, from 1860 to 1870—only 10 percent. That re- 
duction in the latter period of course was due largely to the war and 


the destruction of the labor system of the South, and it would be man- 
ifestly unfair to compare those two periods. 

But in 1870 the labor system of the South had become settled. We 
were then producing more cotton than we produced before the war, 
getting more money in gold for the crop than before the war, and export- 
ing millions of dollars’ worth of timber more than before the war; so 
that it is fair to compare the advance of the whole country from 1870 to 
1880 with that which took place between 1850 and 1860; and yet, Mr. 
Chairman, the advance in the values of farms between 1870 and 1880 
was only 39 per cent., while under the Walker tariff, from 1850 to 1860, 
the increase was 103 per cent. 

Now, sir, there is no answering these figures if the census returns for 
which we paid so many millions of dollars are worth anything, for these 
figures are furnished by that bureau, and if they prove anything at all 
they do prove beyond a doubt that a low tariff is better for manufact- 
ures, better for farms, and better for the whole country and every in- 
dustry in it, than a high tariff. Yet these gentlemen say that we must 
adhere to this war tariff, now nearly twenty years after the close of 
hostilities; for that is the issue made by the bill—whether we will ad- 
here to war-tariff taxation or reduce it. 

We have had two war tariffs in this country. In 1812 Congress raised 
the tariff by adding 100 per cent. to then existing duties. In thatlaw 
it was provided that the increase should cease two years after a treaty 
of peace. But after the treaty of peace the people who had their fingers 
in the pockets of others procured the repeal of the limitation and the 
high duties were continued. There ensued just such a struggle as we 
are having now. The people wanted relief from war-tariff taxation, 
the manufacturers wanted it continued. The people were paying the 
taxes, the manufacturers were eating them. History is but repeating 
itself. During the late war high rates were necessary to raise imme- 
diate revenue. The Morrill tariff, which was a distinctly protective 
tariff, was imposed in March, 1861. 

The bill now pending before this committee reduces nothing below 
the rates fixed in that law. We present a measure of moderate reduc- 
tion, one that should command the support of every citizen, whether 
protectionist or not, who is notin favor of war taxation in time of peace. 
In August, 1861, after hostilities had , War rates were imposed, 
In December, 1861, there was a further addition to the duties. In 1862 
in order to raise still more money, an internal-revenue tax was imposed 
on domestic manufactures. Then, in order to compensate for these 
duties and prevent dangerous foreign competition, higher tariff rates 
were imposed. These internal-revenue taxes soon after the war were 
repealed, but the war tariff was allowed to remain substantially un- 
touched, and continued substantially unchanged until 1870. Then, in 
1870, there was a revision. That revision did take off about twenty- 
eight millions of tariff duties. The principal protected article to which 
the knife was put was sugar, but that did not grow in New England. 
The other substantial reductions were made mostly by putting on the 
free-list articles which did not grow in this country and the tariff upon 
which simply put money in the coffers of the Government and not in 
the et of any favored citizen. It was not really relief from war- 
tariff taxation. And now let me call attention to the fact that the 
changes made in that revision of 1870, just like the changes made in 
the revision of 1883, were all, wherever deemed practicable, in the di- 
rection of substituting specific for ad valorem duties. 

These specific duties gradually became prohibitory. That is the gen- 
eral effect of that system. That is why our friends on the other side 
are so much in love with it. 

I will take up a book of tables here compiled by a Government sta- 
tistician, Mr. Charles Evans, in which he classifies, arranges, and calcu- 
lates upon the duties from 1867 to 1878. I select, as an illustration, 
table No. 427. 

If we examine this table we get a clear idea of the operations of 
the tariff, and how the decline of prices at home and abroad, continu- 
ally going on as processes of manufacture improve, operates under spe- 
cific duties gradually to exclude the foreign article, give the home 
manufacturer a monopoly of the market, and shut off all revenue. In 
this table the duty is what we call a compound duty; but the ad va- 
lorem duty is but light, 15 per cent. The heaviest part of the duty 
is the specific, 6.5 cents per square yard. That specifie duty remains 
the same whatever the price of the cloth. If the price per yard should 
be 13 cents, then 6.5 cents would be 50 per cent. If the price should 
fall to 6.5 cents per yard, then 6.5 cents duty would be 100 per cent. 
Now look at the table. The foreigner cheapened the price per square 
yard, which is the unit of value, from 17.5 cents per yard in 1867 down 
to 13.1 cents per square yard in 1878. But we see the ad valorem duty 
rose from 52 per cent. in 1867 to over 64 per cent. in 1878. 

In the mean time the foreign article was gradually being driven out 
of the market. We collected $871,000 duties in 1867 to help pay taxes. 
In 1878 we got only $68,000. Now, what of the price the consumer 
was paying for the home manufactured article? It was, of course, nearly 
or quite 21.58 cents per yard in 1878, which is the amount of the duty 
added to the price of the foreign article. This must be so, because there 


was still $68,000 worth imported during that year, and there would 
have been no importation if the home-made article had been selling 
very decidedly lower. 


By this table we see at the end of that twelve 
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years the home manufacturer is very nearly in possession of the home | there say they desire. That was the purpose of the revision of 1883. 
market. To give him absolute control of it is what our friends over | Here is the table: 


b 
Duties on jeans, denims, drillings, bed-tickings, &c., and exceeding five ounces to the square yard—printed, painted, or colored—over 100 and not over 
200 threads per square inch, counting warp and filling. 
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Now, what does that mean? Let me go back to thetable. Suppose 
13.1 cents to be the lowest price at which the foreigner can lay that cloth 
down in an American port; with duty added it would cost 21.58 cents. 
Let us suppose the American supplies the market at 20 cents; there 
will then be not a yard imported. The consumer is paying 7 cents a 
yard more for his common cotton goods than he could get it for abroad; 
the Government is losing $871,000 revenue annually; and my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] is happy because the home manu- 
facturers control the home market. 

Mr. McCarthy, of the Ways and Means Committee, in 1870, when 
the bill revising the tariff was up for discussion, said that they had put 
into it as largely as possible specific duties; and now you can see ex- 
actly what made that tariff gradually more and more prohibitory. Do 
you gentlemen of the Democratic party remember that in 1876, when 
we attacked that tariff, in our platform we arraigned it as a master- 
piece of injustice? We said it yielded a gradually dwindling revenue. 
That is just what it did. 

Our customs revenue was, for 1873, $184,000,000; 1874, $160,000, 000; 
1875, $154,000,000; 1876, $145,000,000; and the revenues continued to 
diminish until the great financial boom of 1879-’80 came and caused 
an abnormal increase of imports. 

That was the effect of that tariff; that was the intended effect of mak- 
ing the dutyspecific. And precisely that same course was taken—that 
is to say, specific duties were further substituted for ad valorem rates in 
this revision, this so-called reduction of 1883. I say, and the figures 
show, that there was noteven a substantial temporary reduction of rates. 

It is sometimes said that the tariff ought not to be a political ques- 
tion; that it ought to be adjusted on business principles. Perhaps, 
sir, that is so; but, sir, so long as there are two parties in this country, 
one of which relies on the masses of the people for support, and the 
Democracy is such a party, and while the other party has its source of 
strength, as the Republican party has, in the organized monopolies of the 
land, just so long will the tariff question be a vital political issue until it 
is settled on the basis of fairnessand justice to all people and all classes. 
We can not avoid the issue unless we abnegate the rights of the people 
who sent us here. Where do parties now stand? In 1876 the Democ- 
racy assailed the tariff. Tilden was elected by the people, but defeated 
by the Electoral Commission. 

In 1880 we again arraigned the tariff. That time we were defeated 
at the polls. But how was itdone? By bribery in Indiana and bribery 
and illegal voting in New York city and Brooklyn. But there was 
probably another reason. The tariff question did perhaps injure us 
in that campaign because we did not fight the battle upon our plat- 
form. We dodged the issue in the discussion which, in my opinion, 
we had made, even too sharply, in our declaration of principles. I do 
not believe that when revising and reducing the tariff we ought en- 
tirely to disregard the existing conditions of the industries of the coun- 
try. That is not the intention of the Democratic party; and yet the 
platform of 1880 was so worded as to allow ingenious orators to make 
oe, ger’ that, regardless of consequences, we intended to cut down 

iff rates at once to the revenue point. 

There was another reason. When we made that issue in 1880 it was 
peame at the time of the great revival in our financial condition. 

m January 1, 1879, to November 1, 1880, $160,000,000 had been 


added to the currency. The tidal wave of prosperity was almost on its 
curl. The Republicans said to the workingmen: ‘* You are fully em- 
ployed; your wages have advanced; do you want a change?” And 
to the farmers: “‘ You are getting good prices for your wheat. and your 
bacon, and all your produce; do you want a change?” The people 
were slow to see that their prosperity was in spite ofa high tariff; that 
it was the result of theirown industry, their economy, their wonderful 
natural resources, their bounteous crops, their timber and turpentine, 
and a wide foreign market, which had poured into our lap the shower 
of gold which, with the remonetization of silver, had brought about the 
long-deferred resumption of specie payments. 

Sir, cast your eye back over the history of our country. It is writ- 
ten everywhere the people never yet indorsed a proposition for indus- 
trial reform while in the midst of prosperity. If you would have the 
workingman listen to you as you advocate reform, go to him when wages 
are falling off, when mills are on half-time. 

Go to him now, when his employers have had the tariff increased on 
woolens and have not increased his wages. Go to him now, when the 
tariff has been increased on earthenware, on fine cotton goods, on ho- 
siery, on silks, all on the pretense that it is for the benefit of labor, and 
when not a single manufacturer of earthenware, of cotton goods, of 
hosiery, or of silks has increased the wages of labor, and he will lend you 
his ear. And now is the time to talk to the farmer. He is getting 75 
cents for wheat that last year was worth $1.15. Still he must export. 

Russiais extending her wheat-fields. Servia isincreasing her products. 
India is becoming adangerous competitor. Still he isabsolutely bound 
to meet all competitors ina foreign market. Ifhe tries Judge KELLEY’s 
advice and fills this land with sorghum sugar, that would equal in value 
but one-seventh of his presentsurplus. Mr. RUSSELL’s remedy, import- 
ing three and a half millions of people to consume his produce while 
they make his goods at high prices, would take but a fraction more. 
While the sun shines and the rain falls and the American farmer 
works, we will have a vast surplus with which to seek the markets of 
the world. We hedge ourselves about by a high-tariff wall to keep 
out the manufactures of England, France, and Germany. England is 
seeking a pretext to keep out our cattle. France and Germany hunt 
excuses to exclude our bacon and pork, and our Republican friends 
would build our wall higher, hem in our farmers, and tell them they 
must raise sorghum ordie. Mr. Chairman, there is a remedy, and we 
must point it out to the people. Lower these high walls that shut us 
out from the world. Unfetter labor and give it a chance, Now is the 
time, now is the golden opportunity for industrial reform. Let us be- 
gin it at once, moderately, but firmly and wisely. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that in 1876 and 1880 we made the tariff 
issue. I have shown how we were cheated in one of those campaigns 
and why we failed in the other. - The Forty-seventh was the very first 
Congress for eight years in which the Republican party had possession 
of both branches. As soon as they saw that Co was theirs thcy 


were faced with this question: ‘‘Shall we dare to make another Presi- 
dential campaign without having revised the tariff?” 

The answer came up from all over the country everywhere, *‘ No, you 
dare not risk that issue again.’’ On the one side the tax-payers were de- 
manding relief from war-tariff taxation ; on the other, those who were 
profiting by this taxation demanded its continuance. The party was in 
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a predicament. The question was how not to do it and yet appear to 


do it. This was the task to which the Forty-seventh Congress ad- 
dressed itself. They hegan by consuming the whole of the first session 
debating the question of a tariff commission. This they established and 
sent it roving over the land. Then they went to the country in the 
Congressional elections of 1882, and the people,doubting whether they 
would make a tariff revision at all, sent this Democratic House here 
with a large majority. 

Then we came back here to the last session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress. The Republicans were absolutely obliged to make a pretense 
of passing a bill reducing tariff taxation. They therefore commenced 
work in both ends of the Capitol, and they finally passed the Senate 
bill. Congress never before recognized a tariff bill as having right- 
fully originated in the Senate. When that bill came before this House 
the majority dared not submit it to a vote for fear that the Democrats, 
combining with certain Republicans, might agree to the Senate bill. 
They therefore devised a rule, unheard of in all previous parliamentary 
history, that a vote in favor of sending the bill to a conference committee 
should count in favor of sendingit there, and a vote against the prop- 
osition should not count at all. In that way they gotit into the jug- 
gle of aconference committee, and the conference committee reported 
the bill, which was passed. r 

They now say that that bill was a reduction. A reduction in what? 
Look over it and you will find in the first place that all through the 
bill, from the beginning down to the very end of it, duties were reduced 
on goods that were not imported or imported only in small quantities, 
but whenever they came to such a thing as a basket clause, a ‘‘not- 
otherwise-provided’’ clause, under which the Government was getting 
a large revenue, they raised the duties on that. 

For the sake of illustrating how they proceeded throughout I take up 
the cotton schedule. Here are fifteen articles on which they lowered 
duties, and in nearly every case the amount imported issmall. Certain 
it is that they seldom missed an opportunity of making an apparent 
reduction when they could do so and still leave the duty prohibitory. 
The very largest item in the whole list is where the imports amount to 
$13,121,000. They raised the rates on that item from 35 per cent. to 
40 per cent. Mr. Chairman, I have carefully noted throughout the 
whole bill, so far as the tricks of new changes and classifications will 
permit, the items raised and the items lowered. I could point them all 
out, but have not the time. Suffice it to say that in almost every case 
where the duties were raised imports were coming in freely and paying 
handsome revenue to the Government. The object of raising the duties 
was, of course, to prohibit importations. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL], who was a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee in that Congress, and himself a 
manufacturer, said in his speech on this bill, ‘‘If present rates,” the 
rates of 1883, ‘‘are maintained, it is hoped we shall rapidly reduce the 
importation of ‘manufactured '?? Now, of course, he knows what 
he is talking about, and he boldly proclaims that it is the hope of those 
who framed the bill, which it is claimed reduced tariff taxation, that 
it should prove prohibitory—in other words, that it shall reduce reve- 
nue, not by lightening the burden of the consumer, but by preventing 
him from importing That is the p of that law. But 
there are things about it darker still. New classifications were im- 
ported into it which have actually deceived the Government statisti- 
cian himself, and even my friend from Massachusetts. I refer now to 
the 34 cents per square yard rate in the cotton schedule. That isa 
new classification so adroitly put in that the statistician, Mr. Evans, 
in calculating the rates, estimated that there had been a reduction on 
the class of goods covered by it. In point of fact it covers goods, cheap 
goods in common use, which were formerly dutiable at 35 per cent. ad 
valorem and are by this bill raised to, some of them, as high as 140 
ren 150 per cent. Here is a table showing cost prices and rates of 
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I have here samples of these goods [exhibiting]. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts said in his speech the other day this was an acci- 
dent. I do not see him in his seat at this time; I wish he was. Heis 
mistaken; it was notanaccident. Senator BECK, on the 2d of February, 
1883, as will be seen by reference to the RECORD of that session, part 2, 
page 1950, called attention to this very thing. Again, the gentleman 
says these goods are not manufactured in this country. This is true 
as to tarlatan and Swiss mulls. But as to the black crinoline linings, 
there are three firms engaged in their manufacture ; Andrew McLain, 
of New York; the Irving Manufacturing Association, of Staten Island; 
and R. & S. Adams, of Paterson, N. J. 

But I can not dwell on these particulars. In the woolen schedule is 
an item which comprises women’s and children’s dress goods, goods that 
run from 18 cents up to 30 cents per square yard. By the tariff of 1883 
the duties on those goods are raised from about 50 per cent. away up 
to over 100 per cent. 

Hereagain the Governmentstatistician was deceived by thenew classi- 
fication into computing that there was a reduction of the duty from 68 
per cent. down to 64 per cent., when there really had been an increase 
of the duty. 

“For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain’? commend me to 
the tariff bill of 1883. 

You have all seen, I suppose, the tables showing the imports and ex- 
ports and the reductions or the increase of duties for the first six months 
after the present tariff law went into operation. That table showed 
that, taken altogether, even upon this calculation where the Govern- 
ment statistician was in many respects deceived, there had been a re- 
duction of perhaps 1.40 per cent. I do not undertake to give the exact 
figures. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Oneand seventy-four one-hundredths per cent. 

Mr. HERBERT. Now, it should be remembered that this bill was 
passed March 3, 1883, and was to go into operation on the Ist of July. 
Therefore importers rushed in rapidly goods of the classes upon which 
the duty would be raised. In fact, the imports for the month of June 
were increased about $10,000,000 over the amount imported for the 
month of May. Goods upon which the tariff was made more prohib- 
itory were brought in as rapidly as possible before the new duties took 
effect. All this is to be taken into consideration, and in view of this 
and the other facts to which I have alluded we are bound to conclude 
that there was absolutely no reduction at all—not even 1.74 per cent. 

But since that table has been made it tells so strongly against the 
work of the last Congress upon the tariff that Mr. Nimmo, the statis- 
tician of the Government, for whom I have the highest respect, has been 
put to work, at the request of some of our Republican friends, to see 
whether he can not get up figures to explain his own figures. He has 
been at that work now for about two months. I have called on him 
day after day to ask for those figures, but I have not been able to get 
them. 

How is he to proceed? He proposes, or rather heis asked, to account 
for the failure of the Republican Congress to reduce duties as it pretended 
to do, by asking us to take into consideration the fact that goods have 
fallen in price, and that as goods declined in value the ad valorem 
duty, as I have heretofore explained, rose. This, it will be claimed, ac- 
counts for there not being any greater reduction. Now, I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that I have no imputation to make against Mr. 
Nimmo on account of this one-sided, short-sighted calculation upon 
which he is engaged and has been so laboriously for the past two months. 
I have no idea he would ever undertake, of his own accord, any such lame 
excuse for the failure of the Forty-seventh Congress to carry out its prom- 
ise to the people. He has doubtless been requested to figure out the 
results that would follow if certain facts are considered and all others 
left out of the calculation. IfI were going to give Mr. Nimmo a sum 
I should ask him to calculate what would have been the result if the 
Forty-seventh Congress.had done what it professed to do, reduced 
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duties 20 per cent. It certainly would not take two months to tell me. 
As it is, by getting information from merchants about the fall in the 
price of goods, and ignoring the fact, if he shall do it, which everybody 
knows, that the same class of goods have not been imported this year 
as last, that the goods on which rates were raised were rushed in be- 

. fore July 1, and that those on which the duties were lowered were 
held back till after July 1, 1883, he may make a few cents difference. 
But no statistician can get around the fact that the calculation made by 
his bureau on the same imported goods, the goods imported in 1883 under 
the old law and under the new law, made a difference of only 2.38 per 
cent., and that difference would have been still less, probably nothing, 
if the calculator had not been deceived by the occult classifications, 
some of which I have pointed out. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that though the tariff may remain sta- 
tionary, the general ad valorem goes down a little every year. This has 
been the case, I believe, every year since 1880. Whyis this? Simply 
because the system of specific duties, as I have explained, gradually 
squeezes out the higher-rated goods, and only those on which the duties 
are low can get in at all. There would have been a reduction of the 
general ad valorem rate that year, even if the tariff had not been touched. 

Mr. Chairman, the present arguments of the gentlemen who desire to 
hold on to war-tariff rates is absolutely incompatible with their posi- 
tion in former times. In 1864, when the House was being urged to 
adopt the proposed high tariff, Mr. MoRRILL, of Vermont, said: 

This is intended as a temporary measure, a war measure, and we must as such 
give it our support, 

Again he said: 

Protection was never defended on any other ground than that in the end the 
consumer obtained his supplies more cheaply. 

In 1870, after a glowing picture of the progress we had made in our 
mia steel industries, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] said: 

A few more years of such wonderful progress and we will produce from our 
own coal and iron our entire supply of iron and steel, and compete with Eng- 
land in supplying the demands of the world. * * + Kee your duty hi = 3 
enough to induce other men to build furnaces and rolling-mills, and before five 


years (the Italics are mine] you will find American iron chcapened to the level 
of the markets of the world, and that without a commensurate reduction of 


wages. 

In the light of his speech in the RECORD of to-day, what a prophet 
he was! 

Sir, no one can deny the benefits arising from competition. Ifmanu- 
factures are maintained here and at the same time maintained abroad, 
if our tariff is put low enough to allow us the benefits of competition at 
heme and competition abroad, the competition of nation with nation and 
ofmanutacture with manufacture will be of avail to lower prices, There 
is no doubt of that. 

But, sir, to shut out by a high tariff all foreign competition, to give 
the home market absolutely to the home manufacturer, breeds monopo- 
lies that rob the people, rob labor of its hire, and impede and delay the 
development of our resources. 

Take the Bessemer Steel Association, composed of the eleven com- 
panies engaged in that business in America, For the purposes of mo- 
nopolizing and controlling the American market all these companies 
are one, I think it was in 1872 they paid the Vulcan Works of Saint 
Louis at the rate of about $70,000 per annum to lie idle. A tariff of 
$28 per ton, imposed upon the pretense that it was for the benefit of 
American labor, enabled them to turn hundreds of laborers out of em- 
ployment. 

Take another specimen. A new process of making steel directly 
from the ores was invented in England—the Thomas-Gilchrist process. 
It was, as Mr. Wharton, a member of the Bessemer Steel Association, 
admitted before the Ways and Means Committee on the 5th February 
last, ‘‘a better and cheaper process” than the Bessemer. It is believed 
to be adapted to the ores in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. South- 
ern men were negotiating for the patent, which had been sent over from 
England for sale. The Bessemer Steel Association stepped in and pur- 
chased it for $225,000. 

This was more than two years ago, perhaps three. The process Mr. 
Wharton admitted had not proved to be adapted to the ores owned by 
the members of the association. They had tried it, but so far it had 
not proven a financial success. But they have not tried it and have 
not permitted it to be tried in the South. Let gentlemen remember 
that this point was made on this floor two years ago, and the attention 
of the country called to it. Then let them turn to the testimony of 
Mr. Wharton, to which I have referred, and read it fully. Let them 
see how he avoids and is not prepared to answer fully in reply to the 
questions with which he is pressed, and then let them read carefully 
the letter appended to his testimony and sent to the committee after 
his examination, as the best evidence he could produce that the process 
had not been withheld from Southern fields, and they will be driven to 
the conclusion that the Bessemer Steel Association have never intended 
that the process should be used where it would develop the resources 
and add to the wealth of the country. 

The letter is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE BESSEMER STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Phi ia, October 29, 1883, 
My Dear Sim: Replying to your application for a license for your company 


to use the patents owned by this assoeiation, and relating to the Basic process, 
I have the pleasure to report as follows: $ 
This association will grant you a license to use the patents referred to at $1 per 
ton royalty, an advance payment of $50,000 to be made at the time the license 
issues as royalty on the first 50,000 tons of metal treated under the license. 
Hoping the above will prove satisfactory, I am, ror truly, yours, &c, 
JNO. M. KENNEDY, Secretary, 


Per ROBT. F. KENNEDY. 

H. S. CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., 

President Roane Iron Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Certainly it was never expected that the Roane Iron Company should 
pay $50,000 in advance for the privilege of trying an experiment, when 
no exclusive right to any district or territory was applied for, and of 
course the proposition was not accepted. What gentleman can defend 
before the people a prohibitory tariff that fosters such monstrous mo- 
nopoliesasthis? And who can defend a tariff framed, as it was claimed, 
with so much of tender solicitude for the rising cotton industries of the 
South, which raises the duty on card-clothing and all cotton machinery ? 

Our Republican friends, when years ago they desired to encourage 
the production of beet-sugar, permitted machinery ‘for that purpose to 
come in free. When they wish to encourage cotton manufactures they 
raise the tariff on cotton machinery, and machinery constitutes half the 
plant of a cotton-mill. 

But, Mr, Chairman, to go back to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made in 1870, that high tariffs induce home compe- 
tition, and home competition gradually brings down prices toward the 
level of the foreign article. This is precisely the proposition to which 
the Morrison bill furnishes a square, fair answer. It meets these gen- 
tlemen on their own ground. We say to them,.‘‘ You have had this 
high tariff for twenty years, and if during that time you have brought 
down the price of home-manufactured goods more nearly to the level of 
the foreign article, then as a matter of course you can afford the reduc- 
tion of one-fifth now proposed.” 

On the other hand, if you have not been able during all these twenty 
years to bring down prices more nearly to the level of the foreign arti- 
cles, if prices abroad have fallen just as rapidly as they have here, and 
if the gap that separates your prices from theirs is just as wide now 
as it was then, so that you can not now stand so moderate a reduction 
as one-fifth, then the very foundation argument upon which you base 
your system is a sham and a fraud, and to keep up the duties will be 
simply to compel the people ot America to pay high prices for goods 

‘orever. 

The Morrison bill is framed to compel the defenders of the present 
tariff to take one horn or the other of this dilemma. 

It was said by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] who 
addressed the committee this morning, that we could not find any per- 
fectly accurate mode of ascertaining how much protection costs the con- 
sumer. I think we can, provided we take as true the assertion of the 
manufacturers and their friends that a reduction of one-fifth the duties 
would enable the foreigner to undersell them. If this be so, then they 
are selling their manufactures to the American consumer at a price at 
least equal to the price of the foreign article with four-fifths of present 
duties added. If this be the price we are paying them for their wares, 
then let us estimate how much of any home-manufactured article we 
consume and calculate how much four-fifths of the present duties on the 
home consumption of that article would be, for that, according to these 
gentlemen, is the increased price we are paying, and we can come ex- 
actly at the result. 

I have prepared a table based on the figures for 1880. I take that 
year because we have the exact amounts of products given in by the 
manufacturers themselves. Then I get from the reports the amounts 
exported. Deducting these exports from the amounts manufactured, 
we have the amounts consumed at home. Then I get from the Govern- 
ment reports the average ad valorem rates on each class of manufact- 
ures. I take four-fifths of this rate as representing the increase of price, 
which, according to the friends of the present system, the manufacturers 
are compelled to have in order to live, and thus I arrive at the result. 

Here is the table, which shows the amounts the tariff compels Amer- 
ican consumers to pay on each of the following classes of goods, accord- 
ing to returns of the census of 1880, on the hypothesis that manufact- 
urers would be undersold if present duties should be reduced one-fifth: 


HOME CONSUMPTION, 


$7, 942, 729 
216, 576 


7, 726, 153 
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Glass manufactures: 
21, 154, 571 
749, 866 


. , 
Horie OOMBOI U oo oos s0ccccensescsssas wresseseorsesnceds un essuracebeanpoanyessacse 20, 404, 705 


Cotton manufactures: 


Manufactured .. . 210,950, 383 
Exported - 9, 981, 418 
Horma COMMUER GION 5 5.5550 cncenascnpassconcevenees eestonssésecsopeneteressababarsence 200, 968, 965 
Wool manufactures: 
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FERRO SNERRE OOS . 12,605,576 
Horns | SOWIE ON os cscs sisccccoupecseasossccvesscvesanteenbssecisacsotborsentiensio 283, 952, 109 
AD VALOREM BATES OF 1880 REDUCED ONE-FIFTH. 
Earthenware: è Per cent. 
SETI OROETE CUED DOESNT ENT E E E ES 42.3 
Onai CIE an ccesen cacsesnsesor cob des deter cuonepnei elo avemnt re pueunerodiieetstoreers =, 8.0 
TRACE CAMS, DUE oos 5 o5<ccece cceconncceenaneseqcsuses pnaseas tnsinisuoneceneecnesnsesecmoest 4.3 
Glass: 
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case E EILIAN IIS TEENI AE NANA INID PE VAS EEA 5 21.7 
Wool: 
AA FAOT QUE Y so scnesesorseesanccncsrenncsasanacoocstees vessse eons aaaasb assbebiesche sa 58.7 
a SST, ia an IE pe eR RE A e 11.0 
a ET IR ATEL E ON EA E SEENEN SO AE eA 47.7 
Iron and steel: 
Ad VAr OUt sss csrotoresessssbisssrocopisbososdsosotstsbesorveássozísseóónšon = 42.1 
One-fifth Of....ssresss seneese saad be ON DRE AAEE TEES ESAE E S 8.0 
aA a A O S = 34.1 


BONUS PAID BY CONSUMER. 


On the items alone of earthenware, glass, cotton, wool, iron, and steel, 
altogether it foots up $277,703,000 as the amount over and above the 
above the cost price of foreign articles the people of this country pay 
to home man uurers of those articles, unless these man TS are 
telling you an untruth when they say they can not stand 20 per cent. 
or one-fifth reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the gentleman’s time be extended until 
he concludes his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 
accordingly. 

Mr. HERBERT. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a vast sum it takes 
annually to pay these protected industries. If any farmer, now getting 
about 75 cents for his wheat, wishes tocalculate how much this system 
of pnotection costs, let him get a copy of the Compendium of the Cen- 
sus; let him take all these protected industries and let him make a cal- 
culation in this way, and then he will arrive at some idea of the amount 
he is paying for the benefit of thishomemarket. Then let him remem- 
ber that the price of his wheat and bacon is regulated largely by the 
foreign market, while the price he pays for his goods is regulated by law, 
and ask himself whether he is in favor of that law as it stands. 

A good deal has been said here about wool. Our Ohio friends, I 
think, have taken a mistaken view of that question. 

Let us look at ita moment. The wool raised in Ohio in 1880 was 
25,003,756 pounds. At 30 cents its value would be $7,501,127. Ac- 
cording to the table I have given, the whole United States paid that year 
$128,177,441 bonus on manufactures of wool alone. Ohio’s population 
is one-sixteenth of the whole population of the United States, so that 
would make it that Ohio paid a bonus on home-made woolen goods 
for the year 1880 amounting to $7,690,646, not one dollar of which in- 
creased price went into the Treasury. In other words, Ohio could afford 
to give every pound of wool made in Ohio for the privilege of buying 
her woolen goods alone for that year in the cheapest market. She would 
make about $190,000 by the operation. 

Mr. EATON. That is if your figures are right. 

Mr. HERBERT. They are right provided the Census is correct and 
the ad valorem duties given by the Government statistician are correct, 
and provided always the manufacturers are correct when they say they 
must have more than four-fifths of the present duties to prevent them- 
selves from being undersold; but just here I feel myself bound to admit 
that I do not believe those manufacturers are correct in their statements 
who say the country can not stand the moderate reduction of one-fifth 
the duties. The most intelligent cotton manufacturers of the South 
tell us they could get along better with absolute free trade. 

‘There were Ohio farmers before the Committee on Ways and Means 
who said that wool-growing had not been profitable for several years 
past. Ifit be not a profitable production, why then letit stand in the 
way of tariff reform at this very time when we have a golden opportu- 
nity to appeal to the people to decide the question? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a sympathy for the wool-growers. There isno 
doubt they were cheated by the woolen manufacturers in the tariff of 
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1883. The Morrison bill izes that and as it limits the re- 
duction of wool to the figures of the Morrill tariff of 1861, it reduces 
the duties on wool very slightly—not more than half as much; in fact, 
not half as much, when we consider the 60 per cent. limitation, as on 
woolens. Wool, it is true, has fallen in value; so has everything else. 
But a tariff that should admit a freer importation of fine wools that 
can not be grown in this country to mix with our coarser wools will 
certainly have a tendency to make the demand better for common 
wools. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, I do not believe we can or ought to 
come suddenly down by astep that would create distress among our 
industries from the present system, but we must come down. Thatis 
denied to-day, but it has heretofore been admitted by all, even by the 
greatest men in the Republican party. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read an extract from a speech 
made by General Garfield on this floor in 1870. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I hold that a properly adjusted competition between home and foreign prod- 
ucts is the best gauge by which to regulate international trade. Duties should 
be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the fore’ product, 
but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign article, enjoy a 
monopoly of the trade, and regulate the prices as they please. This is my doo- 
trine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy steadily, we shall 
— by year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall 

more nearly able to compete with other nations on equal terms. Iam for a 
protection that leads to ultimate free trade. I am for that free trade which can 
only be achieved through a reasonable protection. 

Mr. HERBERT. Garfield was subsequently compelled by his as- 
sociates practically to recede from that position, and now the Republican 
party seems committed to the maintenance of war-tariff rates forever. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] who preceded me crit- 
icised the Morrison bill, said it would be impossible, or at least difficult, 
to execute such a law. His first point was that there must be experts 
to classify and experts to value the same piece of goods. There are, 
and always have been, in the custom-houses experts to do that precise 
thing. It is necessary now under the present law to count the threads 
to the squareinch, to weigh,to measure, to value, and to classify. All 
that is necessary under the general provisions of the Morrison bill is to 
get the duty under the present law and strike off one-fifth. That isthe 
real difficulty with the gentleman from Ohio. Heis unwilling to strike 
offthat one-fifth. Where the Morrill tariff operates the pending bill pro- 
vides aready modeof determining classifications. Idonot believe there 
would be found a single case unprovided for. If so, it would drop into 
the unprovided-for clause. But those clauses too are reduced one- 
fifth, and there comes in the gentleman’s difficulty again. His pur- 
pose is to give the home manufacturer absolute control of the home 
market. 

The British Parliament, by the navigation act, passed in 1651 and 
amended in 1660, sought to do the same thing to secure what it called a 
home market for the colonies. It prohibited them from shipping their 
products anywhere else but to Great Britain. 

Bancroft, in his history, says this was one of the mainsprings of the 
Revolution. But the British Parliament defended it on precisely the 
same grounds the protectionists now use to justify similar restrictions— 
restrictions which prevent us from buying of anybody butthem. The 
navigation act was passed, the preamble said, for the purpose of ‘‘ main- 
taining a greater correspondence and kindness between the subjects at 
home and those on the plantations,’’ and after reciting several reasons 
which were intended to show that those restrictions were for the bene- 
fit of the colonists Parliament winds up the preamble by justifying 
itself on precedents, ‘‘it being the usage of other nations to keep their 
plantation trade exclusively to themselves.” That is what the Amer- 
ican monopolists want to do, ‘“‘ keep their plantation trade to them- 
selves.” 

It is claimed that all this is for the benefit of the American laborer. 
There never was a more hollow pretense. That is conclusively shown 
by the fact that though the law of 1883 raised the duty on many classes 
of goods, and though the manufacturers of these goods were before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and were cross-examined, not one of 
them as I remember had raised wages. But it is claimed that the 
high tariff has raised wages. The truth is that for the last thirty 
years have been advancing at home and abroad—in protective 
America, in free-trade England. It is part of the progress of civili- 
zation. 

Consul Lane, March 31, 1883, writing from England and arguing for 
protection, says: 

The tendency of the English workman’s social life within the sphere of that 
quality isupward. His recreationsand general surroundings are gradually get- 
ting better, his observation larger, and his ambition stronger. 

Consul-General Merritt, London, November 30, 1883, saysin an article 
which is carefully prepared to make English wages as low as possible: 

On general prinoipies I should judge that the great difference hitherto exist- 
ing between wages in the two countries is lessening rather than increasing. 

Consul Shaw, writing December 6, 1883, says that in England the 
wages of cotton weavers and spinners, reckoning from 1850, had ad- 
vanced, up to 1860, 16.85 per cent.; to 1870, 43.59 per cent.; to 1877, 
64.47 per cent.; to 1883, 74.72 per cent. 

Robert Howard, secretary of a labor association at Fall River, Mass., 
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testified before the committee on the relations between labor and capi- 
tal: 


I worked in England for upward of seventeen years as a mule-spinner and 
a piecer for the mule-spinner (that is simply an assistant), and my opinion of 
the workmen in that branch of industry, relatively in the United States and in 
England, is that the English spinner is in a far better condition. 

I might multiply extracts but will not take the time. 

The condition of the laborer is improved and will continue to im- 
prove because he is better educated, better fed, has better machinery, 
can produce more and find a wider market for his products. When you 
free the American laborer from those onerous restrictions which now 
fetter and cramp him; when you give him access to the markets of the 
world and let his best customer, the American farmer, prosper; when you 
take away from his employer the privileges of monopoly, of combining 
and regulating production at will, and thus turning labor out of em- 
ployment, he will take care of himself, for no one who studies the ques- 
tion can fail to see that, afterall, to labor organ:zations muclrof the im- 
proved condition of labor is due. 

Adolph Strasser, president of the National Cigar-makers’ Union, tes- 
tifies before the committee on capital and labor: 


The Wagen in England are higher than they arein Pennsylvania. In the State 
of Pennsylvania the ave wages among the cigar-makers is from $2 to $6 a 
week, the lowest in the United States, The cigar-makers in that State are the 
rest paid in this country. They work cheaper than the Chinamen of San 
neisco, and Ser do not receive even that wages in cash; they have to take 
it in scrip and truck, 
THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 


Several years ago I tried to organize the cigar-makers of Pennsylyania, I 


went to Quakertown, in Berks County. I found that the cigar-makers atthe end 
of the week received a note from the bowen gt which was good in the grocery 
store, and as soon as the pie gp! becca $100 of those notes he delivered them 
back to the manufacturer at a discount of 10 per cent.; in other words, the man- 
ufacturers were buying back their own notes at a discountof 10 per cent., and the 
cigar-makers very setdom saw any cash. 

The difference between the wages of farm laborers in America and 
Europe is greater than the difference between the wages in the same 
countries of labor in the skilled industries. All labor is akin, and if 
the laws of man will but permit the laws of God to operate more freely 
and our boundless resources to be fully developed, the American laborer 
in the field and in the workshop, on land and sea, will take and keep 
his place in the vanguard of civilization. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


BUSENESS FROM THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. TUCKER. Iask unanimous consent to offer for present con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, the 17th of ree after the reading of the Journal, be 
assigned for the consideration of such business as may be presented by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; this order not to interfere with the consideration of 
pose appropriation or revenue bills, or prior special orders, and to continue 

force until one day has been occupied by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the farther consideration of the pension appropriation bill, 
and I hope we shall be able to conclude it to-day. Pending that mo- 
tion I move that all debate on the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROSECRANS] be limited to twenty minutes. 

The motion to limit debate was to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union was then to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering the bill (H. R. 6094) making 
appropriations for invalid and other pensions; and the Clerk will re- 
port the pending substitute, proposed by the gentleman from California, 
upon which, by order of the House, general debate has been limited 
to twenty minutes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DES out the whole paragraph commencing with line 23, and insert the fol- 

on That from and after the Ist day of July, 1854, the duties now 
AE pon nsion agents shall be performed by paymasters of the United States 


detailed for that pur; and stationed at such places as may be 
deemed most advantageous for the convenient, effective, and economical exe- 


law devoly- 


cution of the work by the Commissioner of Pensions and the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral of Army, under such lations as they may prescribe, subject to the 
pr ang of the President. And the Pa r-General of the Army may as- 
sign to perform duty under the foregoing provision any officer of his Depart- 
ment now on the retired-list of the Army who may be deemed suitable, and 
who, while going, such duty, shall be allowed full instead of the three-fourths 
pay he is allowed on the retired-list: Provided, That the pay of officers detailed 
‘or these duties and the allowances for clerk-hire, stationery, postage, office- 
rent, and messengers shall be those authorized in the Pay Department, and no 
more, 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from California has been subject to consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and while they recognize the substitute as 
possessing very considerable merit, they do not deem it expedient to 
make so radical a change in the paymentof the pensioners as that sub- 
stitute contemplates, lest there may be confusion, consequent delay, 
and disappointment, to the prejudice of the pensioners, many of whom 
are to a large extent dependent upon the little pittance they get from 
the Government for their daily sustenance, For these reasons and upon 
the conclusions reached by the Committee on Appropriations I did not 
deem it necessary or desirable to protract the discussion any longer, and 
therefore I suggested that debate be limited tothe length of time which 
has been indicated by the.chairman. 

I do not wish to occupy the attention of the committee further than, 
as I have done, to state the conclusion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and very briefly to state the reasons that induced that conclusion. 

I will yield now a portion of the time, or such portion as the gentle- 
man from California | Mr, ROSECRANS] may desire, if he wishes to ad- 
dress the committee further upon the substitute which he has offered. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Chairman, I submitted that amendment to 
the Committee of the Whole at our last session and gave the reasons 
which then occurred to me why that change would be just to the sery- 
ice, and I spoke of the economy of expense that would result from the 
same. I have now to state that a further consultation with the Pay- 
master-General confirms the statements which I made in committee, to 
wit, that the disbursements can be made so as to save $84,000 in the 
next year’s expenditures, on the hypothesis that the same number of 
paymasters are employed as there are agencies now, and on the further 
hypothesis that fourof these paymasters shall be taken from the retired- 
list. Butifaless number of paymasters will suffice, and it is the belief 
of the Paymaster-General that a greatly reduced number will answer 
the purpose, then the economy will be largely increased. 

Now a word with regard to the question whether there will be any 
difficulty that will impede in any manner the regularity of the pay- 
ments as they are now being made by the pension agencies, provided 
the committee shall think proper to adopt this amendment. On that 
question I have the assuranee of the Paymaster-General that within 
three weeks after the passage of the bill, or after notice that prepara- 
tions were to be made for that purpose, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in having every payment made as regularly and as com- 
pletely as it now is, to the entire satisfaction of the recipients of the 
pensions. 

I have one more remark to make. My frierid from Mlinois [Mr. 
CANNON] and the honorable gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hiscock] 
asked me what was the average cost of payments made during the war. 
I find that in a disbursement of one thousand millions of dollars and 
upward, including all losses by casualties, by the defalcations of of- 
ficers, and by the failure of a bank in which there were deposits, the 
entire cost of losses and expenses of disbursement amounted to seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. And therefore we have reason to believe that 
the expectations formed as to the making of these disbursements to pen- 
sioners, that they will be conducted with equal precision, with equal 
economy, and with equal safety from loss to the public, will be real- 
ized. 

I beg to call the attention of the committee to one more point. It 
has been, I understand, from time to time an idea brought forward in 
this House or in Con that the payments to pensioners could be 
made from Washington by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the same 
manner that payments are made of interest on bonds. I have found 
that those gentlemen who are most careful of the interests of the 
pensioners are apprehensive that that would be too sudden and too 
great a change. But in conversation with the Paymaster-General I 
find he is of opinion that instead of needing eighteen paymasters he 
probably would be able to reduce the number to four or five, who have 
their clerks already paid. For these reasons I trust the amendment 
will meet with favorable consideration in the committee. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will my friend from California allow me 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Would this lead to an increase in the 
number of paymasters ? ; 

Mr. ROSECRANS. It does not at all increase the number of pay- 


masters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes remain to be used in favor of the 
amendment. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Matson]. 

Mr. MATSON. What I wish to say will not perhaps occupy more 
than two minutes. Thepending proposition provides in substance that 
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supernumerary paymasters of the Army shall be detailed to fill these 


offices of pension agents. I was di to favor that proposition be- 
cause I thought it was clearly shown that the salaries of pension agents 
could be saved in that way to the people, and for that reason only. 

But I understand the Committee on Appropriations, since this matter 
was discussed on Thursday last, has concluded a change ought not to be 
made. I think I am entitled to the belief that that conclusion has 
been reached upon some sort of agreement and understanding that the 
number of paymasters shall be reduced. If, therefore, those who favor 
this proposition can accomplish the substance that they propose to ac- 
complish by it, the reduction of unnecessary officers, I think they will 
be satisfied; and I apprehend it is not worth while to press this matter 
with the Committee on Appropriations against us upon it. Iam in 
favor of the proposition and have been all the time; but if we are to 
understand that the supernumeraries, at least a number equal to the 
number of pension agents, shall be stricken from the roll, then we are 
satisfied. 

Mr. STEELE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MATSON] whether the law does not now provide that the number of 

masters shall be reduced to forty? 

Mr. MATSON. I can not say positively as to that. 

Mr. STEELE. That is the law. 

Mr. MATSON. There is no question about the right of Congress to 
reduce the number. 

Mr. STEELE. The number bas been reduced by law. The law pro- 
vides there shall be no new appuvintments in the Pay Corps until the 
number in that corps has been reduced to forty. 

Mr. MATSON, The number may have been reduced, but there are 
still supernumeraries. 

Mr. STEELE. There are one hundred and seventy-three posts, nine- 
teen armories and arsenals, three recruiting depots, and one engineer 
depot where payments have tobe made. That will give them all the 
business they will be able to attend to. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. How many times a year have they to pay at the 


posts? 

Mr, STEELE. They ought to pay once every month, but as a mat- 
ter of fact I believe they pay troops only every two months. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The officers every month, the soldiers every two 
months. 

Mr. STEELE. They have to travel over a large extent of territory. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. There will be a proposition to reduce the Pay 
Corps to a still smaller number. 

Mr. STEELE. Hence the more reason why the transfer should not be 
made. I wish it to be distinctly understood that I have implicit faith 
-and confidence that the payments will be efficiently and honestly made 
by the Pay Department should the transfer be made. 

Mr. GREENLEAF, I have great respect for the judgment and well- 
known abilities of the gentleman from California who offers this amend- 
ment to the bill now under consideration; and yet, unpleasant as the 
-duty is to me on this account, I am constrained to oppose the amend- 
ment. I object not only to the radical change in the present system 
for the payment of pensions proposed by my distinguished friend from 
California, but also to the reduction in the number of pension agents 
of the United States from eighteen to twelve, as contemplated by the 
bill; and I object because I believe that such reduction, or such change, 
would be prejudicial to the interests of hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children in the land who are now drawing pensions, or who 
may hereafter draw them, by greatly increasing the distance between 
the remaining twelve agencies, adding much to the cost and trouble of 
communicating between them, or by experimenting with a new and 
untried system—half civil, half military—when the old system of pen- 
sion agencies has proved so satisfactory for so many years. 

And I find that I am by no means alone or singular in the view I 
take of this matter. I find also opposed to the contemplated change 
that large, that most worthy and highly honored fraternity of my fel- 
low-citizens of New York known as the Grand Army of the Republic, 
mumbering over 26,500 honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of the 
Army and Navy of the United States. > 

I hold in my hand, sir, a printed copy of a series of resolutions unan- 
-imously adopted at the late annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in my own city of Rochester, forwarded to me by the 
department or State commander, respectfully protesting against any 
change in the present system for the payment of pensions; and I will 
ask the Clerk to read them as a portion of my remarks. It will be ob- 
served that in the third and last resolution the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of New York are requested to 
favor the continuance of the present system of pension agencies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK, 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Rochester, N. Y., January 31, 1884. 

DEAR Sir: At the annual get ng of the Grand Army of the Republic 
poa eee city January 30, 1834, the following resolutions were unanimously 
$ Resolved, That this encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic for the 
State of New York disapproves the proposed action by Congress to change the 


system of payment of pensions, for the reason that the interest of the Govern- 
ament is wholly safe under the present agency system. the convenience 
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and necessities of the pensioners are far better served than they could be under 
a system of Jorns at or from Washington. 

Resolved, That the promptness and reliability of the agency system which 
have been approved by twenty years’ experience, give that system a just prefer- 
ence with pensioners, and that in the apprehension that any change might not 
operate so well to the advant. of the Government and the pensioners, we dis- 
courage any movement in the direction of achange of meth 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State 
of New York be requested to favor the continuance of the prcoest cy symiacs 

e, and w 


for the payment of sions, which is economical, thorough, and 
to Government and people has proved satisfactory in its practical operations. 
JOHN A. REYNOLDS, 


rtment Commander. 
J. A. ADLINGTON, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
To Hon. H. 8. GREENLEAF, 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GREENLEAF] permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GREENLEAF. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The question is this: Do you understand that 
my amendment proposes to change the present system of paying pen- 
sions? 

Mr. GREENLEAF. I do, most assuredly. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Then I have the pleasure to tell you and this 
committee that it doesnot. It only changes the officers who are to do 
the work, and has no more effect on the system than would the employ- 
ment of Mr. A to do the work now performed by Mr. B as a pension 

nt. 

But the proposition of the Committee on Appropriations to reduce the 
number of pension agents to twelve would to that extent change the 
present system of paying pensions. So also would that system to which 
allusion has been made, that the payment should be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. My proposition is not to change the system, 
but to have officers of the Army detailed to perform the duty now per- 
formed by eighteen pension agents. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from California means, then, simply to 
impose civil duties upon military officers ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Not at all, not in the slightest degree; that is 
an entire mistake. 

Mr. GREENLEAF. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have in theée resolu- 
tions an expression of the will of at least 26,500 veteran soldiers and 
sailors upon this subject from a single State—veterans, who are the 
most deeply interested in this proposed legislation of any class of citi- 
zens in the State; and this expression of their will, it isseen, is clearly 
and unmistakably averse to the contemplated change in pension agen- 
cies; and if there be 26,500 veteran soldiers opposed in one State, how 
many more, in all probability, must there be opposed in all the States, 
could their full numbers be known ? 

Many of these men who thus protest, it should be remembered, are 
disabled soldiers and sailors, whose welfare we have at heart, whose 
interests we seek to protect. Therefore, believing as I do that the com- 
plete revolution in the system for the payment of pensions proposed by 
the gentleman from California, or the reduction in the number of agen- 
cies from eighteen to twelve, as proposed in the bill, would be detri- 
mental to the interests of those whom, above all others, we are seeking 
to benefit, I should regard myself as recreant to my duty as their un- 
worthy representative on the floor of this House if I did not in their 
name and in their behalf oppose with both voice and vote these contem- 
plated innovations on the present system of pension agencies. 

I shall vote against both propositions. But I do not wish to be un- 
derstood from anything I have said as reflecting in the least upon the 
motives or good faith either of the gentleman from California who offers 
this amendment or the gentleman from Texas who has charge of the 
bill; on the contrary, I have no reason to doubt that both these gentle- 
men are as loyal to the interests of the disabled soldier as I am, or as is 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON] who preceded me on the 
floor—and this is saying a good deal. We differ only, I am sure, as to 
the best mode of accomplishing an object devoutly wished by both sides 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
GREENLEAF] has expired. There are three minutes of the time left 
for debate in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I will reserve my time for the present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time in favor of the amendment has been 
exhausted. 
Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hancock] will 


yield to me I will occupy the time. 

Mr. HANCOCK. With pleasure, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have in my hands a message sent to Congress by 
President Buchanan, to which I desire to call attention for a moment. 
It was a message transmitted to Congress on account of this item in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill: 

For the completion of the Washington Aqueduct, $500,000, to be expended un- 
der the plans and estimates of Captain Meigs, and under his superintendence, 

The President transmitted to Congress a message in which he said 
that if it was the purpose of Congress to take trom him, or in any way 
interfere with, his power to command the officers of the Army, then 
such legislation was unconstitutional and void; that he did not believe 
that Congress had the power to transfer new duties to new officers, to 
abolish one office and transfer the duties to another. It is a well-rea- 
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soned m: and I believe will commend itself to every gentleman 
who will take the trouble to read it as sound constitutional law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed by order of the House for de- 
bate on the pending amendment has been exhausted. The question 
before the committee is on the amendment submitted by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROSECRANS], in the nature of a substitute 
for a portion of the pending paragraph. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 32, 
noes 62. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. DIBRELL. I move to amend the paragraph in the manner 
stated in the proposition which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of lines 25 and 26 “$174,400” and insertin lieu thereof ‘*$50,000;"’ at 
the end of line 33, strike out “twelve agents ” and insert “one agent;”’ and in 
line 34, after the word “ pensions,” insert the words * whose office shall be in 
ng A of Washington, and whose salary shall be $5,000 per annum; ” so that 

will read: 

“ For pay and allowances of pension agents: For salary, fees for preparing 
vouchers, rent, fuel, lights, and postage on lettera to the Executive Departments 
and to pensioners, $50,000: Provided, That from and after July 1,1854, agents for 
the payment of pensions shall receive only $5 for each one hundred vouchers, 
or at that rate for a fraction of one hundred, prepared ee by any agent in 
excess of 4,000 vouchers per annum: Provided, , That from and after 
October 1, 1884, there shall be no more than one agent for the payment of pen- 
sions; whose office shall be in the city of Washington, and whose salarytshall 
be $5,000 per annum; and it shall be the duty of the President, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed, to reduce the pension agents to not exceeding the 
number aforesaid ; and so much of sections 4778 and 4780 as is in conflict with 
this provision be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 


Mr. DIBRELL. The object of that amendment is to reduce the num- 
ber of pension agents to one, and to have the office of that agent in the 
city of Washington. I think it is just as easy to pay pensioners from 
Washington as from other places throughout six or eight or a dozen 
States. For instance, there is a pension agency in my own State, and 
the pensioners of nine States are paid from thatagency. Even the pen- 
sioners of Virginia, which State extends up in sight of Washington, are 
paid from the pension office in Knoxville, Tenn., and the pensioners of 
the State of Louisiana are also paid from that office. 

I can not for the life of me see why they can not all be paid from 
Washington as well as from these different agencies. I know that every 
gentleman who has a pension agency in his district will oppose this 
proposition; but it will save from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of the amount proposed by this bill, and I think it is 
right. The Treasury Department pays the interest on the bonded debt 
four times a year, and why should we not have an agency in this city 
to pay the pensioners as easily and readily as they are now paid? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the proposition which he has submitted has had practically 
the consideration of one of the committees of this House and also of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, who has made it the subject of a letter 
which will be found on page 33 of Miscellaneous Document No. 43 
of the present sesssion. In that letter the Commissioner states at some 
length some of the serious objections to the change proposed. 

These objections are so familiar to members of this House that I deem 
it unnecessary to state them in detail. I will, however, state that one 
serious objection lies in the fact that under the law the checks for the 
payment of pensions are not permitted to be made out until within a 
few days of the time of payment, the object being that the pension 
checks shall not be paid except to persons whose disabilities existed up 
to a date immediately preceding the payment. Owing to that fact any 
attempt to have these payments made from Washington would neces- 
sarily and inevitably involve a delay which would be a serious detri- 
ment to the pensioners. The Commissioner of Pensions, in the letter 
to which I have called attention, says: 

There are not far from 315,000 pensioners on the roll at the present time. The 
vouchers upon which they are paid quarterly are prepared by the pension agents 
and sent to the ftice addresses of the pensioners before the quarterly pay- 
ments become due. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Will the gentleman allow mea moment right here? 
The report of the Commissioner of Pensions states that by the reduction 
of pension agencies from fifty-seven to eighteen there has been a saving 
of 33 per cent. in the expense of making the payments. Does he not? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam now addressing myself to one of the par- 
ticular reasons against the proposed change from the present mode of 
payment through pension agencies in different parts of the country to 
a system of payments from Washington. The Commissioner further 
says: 

The vouchers, as provided by law, must not be executed before the 4th day of 
March, June, September, and December of each year, on which days the quar- 
terly pensions become due. 

The great bulk of the vouchers are executed on the 4th and 5th of the “pay 
month,” and sent by mail to the agent whois to pay the pension. 

Taking the whole roll of pensioners, the following will represent the percent- 
age of payans made during the first ten days from and after the day when 
pensions me due. 

After giving a list, which I will not read, he continues: 

To accomplish such results requires an intelligent and efficient clerical force 
as a permanent force, and this augmented by the employment of an average of 


ten temporary clerks to each agency foran average period of fifteen daysduring 
each quarter. 


He takes, as a specific case for illustration, the agency in the State of 
Ohio, and after reciting the figures he goes on: 

I deem it the most important point in the consideration of this question to 
consult the convenience and well-being of the several thousand pensioners, 
whether they shall receive their pensions expeditiously or be subjected to a 
delay from a week to three or four. Among the thouasnds of pensioners the 
indigent class are numbered by thousands. To them the difference of a day 
or two is one of suffering, hunger,and want. Take our larger cities, where 

ncies are located and where nsioners can appear in person and receive 

eir pension, and what is witn: ? Long before daylight a crowd is gathered 

at the agency (waiting forthe agent to open his office), this constantly increasing 

as the day advances, Eg EB a the attendance of police, that the rights of one 
mer not be disregarded by others as Ney yan their turn for payment, 

The appearance of these pensioners who so impatiently avail themselves of 
an early peyman shows too plainly the sufferings from not only their wounds 
or disease, but hunger and want of proper clothing. 

Nearly 50,000 pensioners are paid in person at the agencies, where they can 
receive a check *‘ payable to bearer,” and upon which they can without delay or 
expense receive its proceeds, Itis not infrequently the case where checks are 
issued payable to their order that find themselves obliged to pay adiscount; also 
a fee to some one to identify them, 

The hours of labor at the several agencies are governed very largely by the 
amount of work to be done. On the morning of the day when the payments. 
become due it is customary with many of the agents to commence paying as 
early as daylight, and their force of clerks is kept busy until Ll and 12 piian ieri 
night until the rush is over. 


I deem it unnecessary to read further from this statement made offi- 
cially by the Commissioner of Pensions, the responsible officer in charge 
of this department of the Government. I do desire, however, to say 
that while I have failed to hear it stated here that there is any demand 
from any quarter for a change in the well-settled, thoroughly-organ- 
ized, and efficient system of pension agencies, there are protests from 
every part of this nation where a Grand Army of the Republie post is 
established, or wherever there are pensioners to be paid, against any 
interference with this system, which is doing its work so well. 

Mr. DIBRELL. The Commissioner of Pensions, on page 20 of the 
report, says: 

We are 25 per cent. more pensions than be 
PR eT Suan war ob oi and are doing it an 2 pits og paai Soe 

This is one reason why I say we ought to reduce the number of these 
agents toone. The very statement read by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BouTELLE], that there are now crowds of pensioners rushing to 
the office for payment at stated periods, is one reason why they should 
be paid by letter. We can inthis way avoid all this crowding. With 
our present mail facilities all the pensioners can be paid in two or three 
days, as their payments become due. 

I propose to allow for this work as many clerks and as much money 
as may be necessary to have pensions paid promptly. I do not wish 
that there shall be a single day’s delay that can possibly be avoided, 
but I do wish to save the $150,000 or $200,000 a year now unnecessarily 
paid to pension agents. Before the reduction was made in the number 
of these agencies we had four of them in Tennessee. Now we have but 
one, and that agency makes payments for nine States. There is no 
reason why the pensioners can not be paid from Washington just as 
well as by these few pension agents in widely separated portions of the 
country. ? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman allow me to answer him by 
referring to the statement of the Commissioner of Pensions that, ‘if 
pensions should be paid from the Treasury (quarterly as now), and bya 
force organized for that purpose, the average period which a pensioner 
would have to wait before payment would be forty-five days.” 

Mr. DIBRELL. Iadmit that every pension agent in the country 
has had petitions gotten up by posts of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and everybody else whose signatures could be obtained against 
this proposition. But that does not make it right to continue the present 
system. As the Commissioner himself states, there was a reduction of 
33 per cent. in the expense by reducing the agencies from fifty-seven to 
eighteen. If these agencies be now reduced to one we can make a. 
further saving of $150,000 to $200,000 a year. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. DIBRELL] to the fact that since the reduction of the 
number of agencies the saving is not so much in the decrease in the 
number of agencies as in the reduction of the fees for vouchers from 30- 
cents to 15 cents each, and the proposition has already been adopted by 
the House to make a further reduction of this fee to 10 cents on each 
voucher. 

Mr. DIBRELL. That will give them about $120,000 a yearas fees. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DIBRELL, it was 
not agreed to; there being—ayes 22, noes 65. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to amend by striking out the proviso at the 
end of the paragraph. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the portion proposed to be 
struck out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided further, That from and after July 1, 1884, there shall be no more than 
twelve agents for the payment of pensions; and it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent, and he is hereby authorized and directed, to reduce the pension agents to 
not exceeding the number aforesaid; and so much of sections 4778 and 4780 asis 
in conflict with this provision be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment we have reduced 
the pension agencies to the lowest possible number consistent with the 


speedy and I might say the economical administration of this branch 
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of the service. As has already been stated upon the floor, this work 
mast all be done within a few days every quarter; and in order to do 
it promptly it is necessary for each pension agent to organize a force 
for the purpose of preparing the vouchers. This is now a temporary 
force. But if you reduce the number of agencies below eighteen the 
result in my judgment will be to build up in time a permanent force 
for the doing of this work. All that isclaimed in favor of the proposi- 
tion embraced in this bill is that it will save the salaries now paid to 
six of these agents. It will not reduce thesum which is to be paid upon 
vouchers; it will not reduce any of the other expenses. These officers 
have been located in different parts of the country with reference to 
the convenient paymentof pensioners. Many of the offices are in pub- 
lie buildi where there is no rent to be paid. It seems to me well 
enough to allow the law to stand as it now is. 

One word further. We are constantly passing in this House bills to 
put upon the retired-list officers who rendered meritorious service for 
the Union during the war of the rebellion. Upon the passage of bills 
of that kind there is scarcely a division; they go through promptly. 
Now, I have been furnished with a list of the men holding these posi- 
tions. Of the eighteen pension agents, sixteen, as I understand, were 
officers of high merit during the late war, and a large number of them 
suffered severe wounds. They are crippled for life, and I doubt notif 
they were to come to this House a bill would be passed to put them on 
the retired-list. 

I say to gentlemen of this committee it would make their hearts bleed 
to go to the Pension Office and read there the letters recommending these 
men for this position, giving the history of the wounds they have re- 
ceived and from which they are still suffering. One of the agents is 
the daughter of a soldier, and the effect of this vision may be to 
retire her from the service. I believe her father held the place previ- 
ous to her takingit. Now she may be retired. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that legislation putting out these old 
men, these old veterans, who have taken these offices on the recommen- 
dation of their companions in arms, that legislation to put out that 
class of men had better be abandoned entirely. They are absolutely 
pensioners; they are entitled to pensions from the Government. One 
of them lives in my town. He suffered the amputation of one of his 
arms up to the shoulder-joint; he is aninvalid for life, and incapable of 
doing manual labor. He and one other are the only ones, I believe, 
who have survived that operation. I am told by a gentleman who sits 
at my right that the agent at Milwaukee belongs to that same class. 

These wounded soldiers are entitled to pensions from the Government, 
and the Grand Army of the Republic has come here and asked this 
system of payment shall not in any way be interfered with. And they 
had supposed when they did that they had saved their old companions 
inarms. They did not believe any attempt would be made to reduce 
the number. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask gentlemen to let these men, thus recom- 
mended as they have been by their companions in arms inalmost every 
instance, I beg you most earnestly to let them alone and allow the law 
to remain as it stands to-day. z 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, this matter was fully considered 
in the committee. There were various propositions and a good deal of 
argument pro and con as to each. 

One was that the entire payment should be made from the city of 
Washington. That was the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [ Mr. DIBRELL], and I may say ithad the strong advocacy of the 
Treasurer of the United States. I at first favored it, but was outvoted 
in committee. I believe I maysay that so faras my own action is con- 
cerned. 

The other proposition considered in committee was that of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Rosecrans]. It was then thought that 
the number could be reduced, and I find here, in the testimony given 
by Mr. Dudley himself, that he stated that while he does not recom- 
mend any reduction, he thinks the agency at Augusta, Me., and the one 
at Concord, N. H., might possibly be consolidated. 

The proposition was to reduce to nine, or one-half. It was finally 
settled, and I thought with general concurrence, although perhaps there 
were some who disagreed, that the number should be twelve. We were 
strengthened in that position because we saw no necessity for agencies 
at Columbus, Louisville, Pittsburgh, and Knoxville. Fixing on some 
one point would obviate the necessity for the other three of them. 

Again, as I have already said, the agencies at Augusta and Concord 
should be consolidated. 

I can see why the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] feels 
some interest in the matter. Wesee no necessity for an agency at Syra- 
cuse and one at New York city. We did not want to touch the system 
in any particular. We had no desire to embarrass the prompt payment 
of pensions to pensioners. On the contrary, we state we can safely re- 
duce the number to twelve and, by decreasing the number of officials, 
save to the Treasury $24,000 per annum. 

There has never been any petition against this. There was never any 
occasion for any petition on this subject whatever from members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, for there was no one on either side or any 
proposition from any source that meant to embarrass the prompt pay- 
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ment of pensioners. ButI know how sensitive these men are and how 
easily they are worked upon by the men who pay them, and without 
meaning any disrespect I will say the petitions which have been gotten 
up were at the instance of these pay agents themselves. 

We have now come to a period when we can, without detriment to 
the pensioners themselves and with manifest economy in the public 
expenditures, reduce these agencies; and I do not believe that there 
would be a protest from any source where the manner in which the 
payments are made is intelligently understood. 

I would not like to say that the Commissioner of Pensions favors the 
reduction proposed, nor, on the other hand, would I like to say that he 
has put any vehement protest before the committee against some con- 
solidation. I hope, therefore, the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York will not prevail, but that the committee will be sustained 
in its effort to make this change, which has been carefully considered 
by the committee, and which can produce no embarrassment or fric- 
tion in any direction whatever. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to strike out the last word. 

I do not know that I clearly understood the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in saying that the result of this bill might be to abolish the 
pension agency at Syracuse or that it was contemplated. What was 
the remark of the gentleman? 

Mr. RANDALL. I stated simply the effect of thisconsolidation; and 
my inference was a very correct one, that it would possibly abolish the 
agency either at New York or Syracuse. In such a struggle I suppose 
Syracuse would have to go under. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not believe, Mr. Chairman, that Syracuse would 
be in any great danger even if there was a consolidation as proposed in 
this bill, because I believe that many smaller tracts than the great, Em- 
pire State and with far fewer soldiers to be paid would probably have 
two agents. 

But, sir, I shall not blush for advocating this amendment, even if I am 
liable to be charged with selfishness in doing so. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not charge anything of that kind. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Well, thatI am interested in the matter; for I believe 
that when this class is made up asit is, when this pension agent at Syra- 
cuse is, as I have described him to be, a man who in the service of his 
country was mutilated for life, who is unable to engage in the active pur- 
suits of life—I say when such acase as that is presented, itis my duty as 
well as my pleasure to raise my voice in protest against any legislation 
that will strike at him or at the class that he represents. Ifthese people 
were civilians, if they were capable of supporting and taking care of 
themselves, as they are not in many instances, you might say then, ‘‘ Re- 
duce them,’’ and there would probably be little protest. But I do not 
put it too strong when I state that they are absolute ioners upon 
the Government and dependent upon that employment for their support. 
This law is itself substantially a pension-roll for the benefit of the 
wounded and disabled soldiers, or, if it is not, it ought to be. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let me interrupt the gentleman to say that I hope 
all such as he describes will be retained. But there are many pension 
agents who have never been in the Army, so far as I know. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not know of that. But take the case of the 
agent at Chicago. There, as I haveshown, the agent is the daughter of 
a soldier. Now, someone hassaid that Chi would retain her office. 
That may be true; but retaining the office at Chicago is not of necessity 
retaining this lady as the officer in of it. It is to be a consoli- 
dation of offices, and when consolidated, when the number is reduced, 
they will be assigned to different points for accommodation in making 
payments to the pensioners. 

Now, this list is made up of a character of men that we can not afford 
to interfere with; and I say to the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that when he reduces them to twelve he invades that list 
of wounded men and pensioners. I do not know who they are in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and I care not. In that State one of them, I 
believe, at least, if not more, was not in active service. I think one was 
a soldier, but not engaged in a department of the service perhaps which 
would entitle him to consideration of this kind. But you can make 
the reduction without striking at men that no member of this com- 
mittee, in my judgment, would desire to interfere with. 

I now ask, in conclusion, the attention of the committee while I read 
what the Commissioner of Pensions has said upon the subject: 


In the matter of the reduction of the number of pension agencies I may SOD 
state that I would not be justified in placing myself on record in favor of su 
change. One of the first considerations proper, it seems to me, is the convenience 
of the pensioners, when the same is compatible with good public policy. There- 
fore I do not think the change proposed is a wise one. 


Now, it is true that by this reduction $24,000 can be saved. But it 
is a small amount in comparison with the injury that it may do. The 
President has already the right to reduce where it is necessary the num- 
ber—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] c 

Mr. DEUSTER was recognized. 

Mr. RANDALL. We leave it entirely with the President. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If I may be permitted to answer that suggestion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is entitled to 
the floor. 
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Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will permit me I simply wish to 
say that the consolidation proposed by this bill is left entirely in the 
hands of the President, as all other consolidations have been of these 
officers heretofore. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that the provision of this bill is man- 
datory on the President. 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly; of course he would hardly decrease his 

peironaga. ; ' . 
Mr. DEUSTER. The reduction of pension agencies from the present 
number (eighteen) to twelve is a matter that concerns many of my con- 
stituents. I believe that a further reduction of these agencies would 
not be either for the benefit of the Government or pensioners, particu- 
larly in the West, where the great extent of territory renders the mat- 
ter of distance from the place of payment an important item in the 
time within which payments can be received by pensioners. It may 
be true that the present agents pay all pensions more rapidly than 
the former agents to the number of fifty-four, but this is due to new 
methods, by which a larger number are paid each day; but there is a 
point beyond which the number of such daily payments can not be 
made with safety to the Government or the agents. To make a reduc- 
tion, therefore, of $24,000 at the cost of delay in payments to a large 
number of needy pensioners, and at the cost of the loss to the Govern- 
ment of the personal supervision of payments by agents, would be poor 
economy, when it is remembered that these agents are expected to dis- 
burse $80,000,000 of the Government funds. That these disbursements 
are now made rapidly and with less expense to the Government than 
any other disbursements of the Government will be evident from the 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions, and that any considerable 
amount in the cost of such disbursements can be saved to the Govern- 
ment without loss in promptness of payment is hardly possible. There- 
fore I shall feel bound to support the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
fleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] to strike out the last proviso 
of the section. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 25, noes 73. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was not 


to. 
The Clerk read the second section of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That section 1 of the act entitled “An act relating to claim agents and 
attorneys in pension cases,” approved the 20th day of June, A. D. 1878, be, and 
the same is hereby, made applicable to bounty, arrears-of-pay, lost-borse, and 
bounty-land cases, and pension cases in which grrears of pension are or shall 
be claimed or granted, And the fee of $10 prescribed by law shall not be paya- 
ble to nor demanded or received by any agent or attorney in any pension case, 
whether for arrears or otherwise, or in any bounty, arrears-of-pay, lost-horse, 
or bounty-land case, in whole orin part, until such claim shall beallowed. Upon 
allowance of arrears of pension and pension cases the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall direct that the same be paid by the proper pension agent in the manner 
Bone for in sections 4768 and 4769 of the Kevised Statutes, And the provis- 

ns of section 5495 of the Revised Statutes shall be applicable to any person who 
shall violate this act. 

This act shall apply to pendingas well as all future applications for allowance 
of arrears-of-pay, lost-horse, arrears-of pension, and pension cases: Provided, 
That where t nsioner eee | a pension, or an increase thereofon‘a pend- 
ing application, has heretofore paid to his agent or attorney a sum equal to the 
whole or any part of the fee by this act allowed, said bp ctr borg es be entitled 
to credit for the same against the sum which would otherwise be payable as 
aforesaid to such agent or attorney. 


Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I move to strike out section2 of the 
bill and substitute in its stead what I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That no agent, attorney, or other person shall demand or receive any 
fee for his services in pension, arrears-of-pension, or bounty-land claims until the 
allowance of the claim, 

Sec. 3. That all fees in pension claims shall be paid by the agent for paying 
pensions out of the first installment of pension due the claimant, and no Sgios 
attorney, or other person shall receive any fee for his services in a pension 
except through the agent for paying pensions, 

Sec. 4. That the fee in all pension, arrears-of-pension. or bounty-land claims 
shall be $10, except in cases of special written contract, filed in the Pension Office 
and approved by the Commissioner of Pensions, as hereinafter provided. The 
claimant may contract with his attorney of record,in writing, in suca form as 
the Commissioner of Pensions may prescribe, for a fee toan amount not exceed- 
ing $25, except in claims for increase of pension where no new disability is al- 
logod, in eases of pensions for service, and in all claims filed in the Pension 
Office after June 


1878, and prior to the of this act, in which cases no 
fee above $10 shall be contracted for; and A 


all claims filed prior to the passage 
of this act the attorney shall file a statement, under oath, duly attested, setting 
forth the amount of fee already received by him, and the amount 
ceived shall be deducted from the fee allowed by this act. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the recognition of agents, attorneys, or other persons representi: 
claimants before his Department, and may i S of such persons, agents, an 
attorneys, before being recognized as representatives of claimants that they shall 
show that they are of good mora! character and in good repute, possessed of the 
necessary qualifications to enable them to render such claimants valuable serv- 
ice and otherwise competent to advise and assist such claimants in the presen- 
tation of their cases; and such Secretary may suspend, debar, dismiss, and dis- 
bar from further pono before his Department any such person, agent, or at- 
torney sbown to be incompetent, disreputable, or who refuses to abide by the 
said rules and regulatians, or who shall in any manner deceive, mislead, or 
threaten any claimant or presumptive claimant by word, circular, letter, or by 
advertisement. 

Sec. 6. That any agent or attorney, or other person instrumental in prosecut- 
ing any claim for pension, or arrears thereof, who shall directly or indirectly 
contract for, demand, or receive, and retain, any compensation for his services 
or instrumentality for prosecuting a claim for pension, or arrears thereof, greater 


than is herein provided, or in any other manner than herein provided, or shall 
willfully or knowingly make a false statement in regard to the amount of fee 
already received, shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, ll for every s offense be fined not exceeding $1,000, or be 
confined at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, at the discretion of 
the court, and be forever afterward de from practicing before the Pension 


Mr. HANCOCK. I desire to make a statement in reference to this 
proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is entitled to the 
floor for five minutes on his amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I understand the gentleman from 
Texas having this bill in charge on behalf of the Committee on Appro- 
priations accepts thisamendment. Am I correct? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I have no right to accept the amendment, but I 
want to state to the committee that this amendment as first presented 
and printed in the RECORD has been considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations, and they have directed me to say it was acceptable to 
them; and if agreeable to the Committee of the Whole, they are will- 
ing it should be adopted in lieu of the second section of the pending 
bill, and I have no doubt it will be if they have a chance to voteon it. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. With the understanding which has 
been stated by the gentleman from Texas, I have no disposition to make 
any remark. I will simply make this suggestion in addition to what 
has been said by the gentleman having this bill in charge, that this 
amendment was thoroughly and carefully matured by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and | was 
instructed to offer it as a substitute for this second section. With that 
remark I have nothing further to say, unless some gentleman of the 
committee desires some explanation. 

Mr. MATSON. I desire to ask the gentleman from Arkansas whether 
this amendment in any way affects any existing contracts so as to allow 
a claim agent to charge those for whom he may have already filed 
claims a r fee? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I answer that question in the negative. 
It was the intention of the committee that the amendment should not 
allow contracts already made to be increased, or new contracts to be 
made in lieu thereof, and that the bill should not be retroactive in 
any res) 

Mr. HART. I do not desire to oppose the amendment; but I would 
say that it is a matter of such important legisiation that I think we 
ought to read it carefully and understand what we are doing. Itseems 
to me the committee had better rise, that we may have a chance of ex- 
amining it. Otherwise, I propose to make the point of order. 

Rei HAIRMAN, The gentleman is too late in making the point 
of order. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. There was considerable confusion while the 
amendment, which is somewhat lengthy, was being read. I will ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] to explain in a few words 
tha difference between his substitute and the second section of the 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. In nse to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON], I will endeavor to explain as 
nearly as I can the difference between the substitute which we offer 
and the section as reported in the pending bill. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I will state that in order that the members of the committee 
might have ample opportunity to examine and criticise the proposed 
substitute, and to offer objections to it if there were found to be any 
objections which were tenable, I asked and received ission of the 
House to have it printed in the RECORD, and it will be found in the 
RECORD of April 17, 1884. It is due, however, that I should say that 
me that time some slight alterations from the printed text have been 

e. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
Pensions? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Not only recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions but recommended by the committee after due con- 
sideration and explanation by him in the presence of the committee. 
‘Those changes, however, are not important. The chief difference will 
be found in section 4 as printed in the RECORD, but section 5 as read by 
the Clerk. Section 4 of thesubstitute as originally proposed conferred 
a general power upon the Secretary of the Interior to prescribe regula- 
tions for the admission of parties to practice before the Pension Bureau 
and to govern himself as a sound policy might dictate upon that par- 
ticular subject. The substitute as now proposed prescribes the exact 
powers which the Secretary of the Interior may exercise in that regard. 
The only difference, therefore, between the two provisions is that the 
one is specific, while the other is general; the one gave ageneral power 
over the whole subject to the Secretary of the Interior, the other points 
out specifically what he shall require of parties practicing before the 
Pension Bureau as regards their efficiency, moral character, &c. 

There are some other suggestions which I want to make in response to 
the question of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON ], which is 
a very proper one. In the second section, as reported in the bill from 
the Committee on Appropriations, there isa provision in relation to lost- 
horseclaims. The committee offering this substitute thought that pro- 
vision was unimportant and unnecessary. As I said on a former occa- 
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sion, no one can now put in a claim for lost horses except officers of the 
Army, and we thought they were capable of attending to their own 
interests. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The gentleman is mistaken; claims for lost 
horses can be presented by privates. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I have been informed differently. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Privates of cavalry regiments can present such 
claims. I know from my own knowledge that many of them fur- 
nished their own horses. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Accept that then to be true, and that I 
have been wrongly informed; still the time has expired in which 
claims of that character can be filed at all. Why then extend the pro- 
visions of this act to them when it can have no sort of effect on that 
class of claims? We therefore propose to leave them where the law 
heretofore has left them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The five minutes allowed by the rule for debate 
in support of the amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Irise, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Idoso far as—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will suggest that by order of the House 
a recess must be taken at 5o’clock; and therefore unless debate is made 
brief the bill can not be finished before that time. 

Mr. STORM. Iwill ask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. RoGErs] be extended. He has been called 
upon for an explanation, and we desire to hear it fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. STORM] 
asks that the time of the gentleman from Arkansas be extended. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. 1 want to use only about a minute, and I will 
yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

I introduced the original provision which appears in the bill now 
before the House. My object was to protect claimants against the 
Government from the sharps hanging about this city who endeavor to 
entrap them into contracts for large fees. 

I wish, however, to call attention more particularly to one point the 
gentleman has alluded to. He seems to be nnder the impression that 
there are no claims for lost horses except those presented by officers. 
In that he is mistaken. There were cavalry regiments whose privates 
furnished their own horses, and there are many such claims now be- 
fore the Department unadjusted and undisposed of. I want to protect 
that class of claimants, for the reason that I have constituents who have 
been entrapped into making contracts to pay to claim agents here one- 
third, and in some cases one-half, of the amount which may be recoy- 
ered for their lost horses. 

I am not desirous of opposing the amendment which has been offered 
except for the purpose of drawing attention to this fact, and also to 
state that hereafter when the opportunity shall present itself I shall 
insist upon some action being taken which will protect other claimants 
against the Government besides pension claimants from the same 
troubles and difficulties which arise in their cases. 

Mr. MATSON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say that the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Colonel WOLFORD, commanded a regiment 
which furnished its own horses, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And every gentleman here from the North 
knows that there were a number of regiments where the privates fur- 
nished their own horses. 

My object in introducing the original provision in the bifl was to 
protect applicants for pensions. I first limited the amount of the fee 
to $10. Iam, however, willing on that point to yield to the views of 
others and will not oppose an amendment to raise the amount which 
may be allowed. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. If my friend from Illinois will examine 
the matter he will find that the time within which claims for lost horses 
could be preferred expired January 9, 1884. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But hundreds of such claims, filed before that 
date, are now pending. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, The response to that is this: The com- 
mittee presume that in all those eases the parties had already made 
contracts; and we thought it unwise and unconservative legislation to 
undertake to interfere with contracts already made under existing law. 
Theretore the committee left out of consideration the question as to that 
class of claims. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I would like to inquire whether this has the ap- 
proval of the Department? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. It has. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Every word of it. 

Mr. HOUK. What does the substitute provide as to the limitation 
of the fee? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. The limitation is $25; and thatamount 
is not to be allowed except in a certain class of cases—diflicult cases. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And the provision is not retroactive. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The present law, I understand, limits 
the fee to $10. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Yes, sir. This provision allows a fee 
of $25 in a difficult class of cases. 


Mr. RANDALL. Subject to the discretion of the Commissioner. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The provision is not retroactive; and the 
Commissioner has approved every word of it. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, The Commissioner has prepared and we 
have adopted as our report an epitome in regard to this whole subject 
of legislation. I really think this document is valuable enough to be 
preserved, and if I can have unanimous consent I would like to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. It may be printed as a part of the gentleman’s 
remarks, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none; and it is so 
ordered. 


The document is as follows: 
[Report to accompany bill H. R. 3882.] 


The Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3882) amending the pension laws relating to 
claim agents and attorneys in pension and bounty-land cases, have had the same 
under consideration, and, with some slight amendments, recommend its pas- 
a in lieu for all others on that subject, 

he subject carga one of such vital interest to the claimants for pension, as 
well as securing un “paige Sap practice and providing the means which will en- 
able the Pension Office to be divested of much useless labor now entailed upon 
it by the existing law relating to attorneys, your committee deem it proper to 
give something of the history of legislation on this subject and the effects 
thereof, believing the same in itself is a good and sufficient reason for new legis- 


lation. 

The periods covered by legislation on this subject may be divided into three : 

The hst from 1862 to 1870, and governed by the acts of July 14, 1862 (sections 6 
and 7), and that of July 4, 1864 (section 12), The first act provided that an agent 
orattorney in a pension or bounty-land claim should receive as his compensation 
afee not to exceed the sum of $ for making out and filing a declaration, and an 
additional sum of $1.50 for each affidavit required and filed as additional testi- 
mony, except the affidavit of surgeons, 

The second-named act (1864) repealed the former, and provided that such agent 
or attorney shon|d be entitled to a fee not to exceed the sum of $10, the same to 
be in full compensation for all services rendered in obtaining such pension, and 
that such fee should not be demanded or received, in whole or in part, until the 
pension was obtained, 

The second period was from 1870 to 1878, governed by the act of July 8, 1870 
(section 7), wherein it was provided that the fee of agents and attorneys, forthe 
preparation and prosecution of claims for pension and bounty land, should not 
exceed the sum of $25. Such agent or attorney was required to file with the 
Commissioner of Pensions for his iy ee duplicate articles of agreement, with- 
out cost to the claimant, setting forth the amount of fee agreed upon. Also 
that in such cases where no fee-agreement was filed, the fee should not exceed 
$10. It was farther provided that the fee in any case should not be paid, except 

m the allowance of the same, and then to be paid by the pension agent out 
of the first payment of the pension. 

The violation of the provisions of either of the acts before mentioned so far as 
they related to attorneys and their fees was made a misdemeanor. 

The third period was from 1878 to the present time, and governed by the act 
of June 20, 187 This act is quoted in full, as follows: 


“ An act relating to claim agents and attorneys in pension cases. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of mo earner aie of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, It shall be unlawful for any attorney, agent, or 
other person to demand or receive for his services in a pension case a greater 
sum than $10. No fee-contract shall hereafter be filed with the Commissioner 
of Pensions in any case. In pending cases in which a fee-contract has hereto- 
fore been filed, if the pension shall be allowed. the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall approve the same as to the amount of the fee to be paid at the amount 
spenn in the contract, Sections 4768, 4769, and 4786 of the Revised Statutes 

ail not apply to any case or claim hereafter filed, nor to any pending claim, 
in which the claimant has not been represented by an agent or attorney prior to 
the ge of this act, 

“Sec. 2, Section 478 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

“ Approved June 20,1878." 

Prior to 1862 there was no statutory provision relating to agents or attorneys 
and their fees. They were at liberty to make such contracts as they pleased, 
and not infrequently received a greater portion of the pension for such serv- 
ices as they rendered. 

The initiatory steps taken by the act of July 14,1862, soon demonstrated by its 

ractical workings that the question of the fee should be more clearly defined 

n order to give any sort of protection to the claimant. It so loosely guarded 
the claimant’s interest that an unscrupulous attorney could for bo kipa f or 
even pretended services increase his compensation, and against such a p ure 
there was no adequate remedy. 

The limit of the fee to $10 as provided by the act of July 4, 1864, was the first 
step taken which offered any guarantee for the protection of the claimant against 
extortion. The limit of fee to $10 was a fair compensation at that time, indeed. 
more libera] than would be a twenty-five-dollar fee at present, The class of 
invalid cases then filed werealmost wholly on account of gunshot wounds, and 
it was the exception to the rule when any evidence was uired which was not 
contained in the declaration. In other words, the great bulk ofthe claims then 
filed were established upon the record. j 

It was during this period that the work of the Pension Office assumed such 
proportion that afforded opportunities for experience. The magnitude of its 
work had then fairly commenced. It was during this and the former period, 
that is, prior to 1870, that upon the allowance of a pension the certificate grant- 
ing the same was transmitted direct to the attorney in the case, It was the rule 
with the attorney during this time to take from his client a general power of 
attorney, which not only authorized him to prosecute his claim, but to receive 
his pension certificate, execute the youchers for the pension, and receive, as such 
attorney, the amount of pension due, The most favorable means, it will be 
seen, was provided under the law to assist a dishonest agent to swindle his client. 
Theabuses of this character were many, and often the pensioner was in ignorance 
of the amount which had been allowed him, as the same would be appropriated 
by his attorney. This was regarded as the one great weak point in the then 
existing law, and from the experience afforded came the act of July 8, 1870, 

This act increased the amount of fee from ten to a maximum o sonare 
dollars, payable only in such cases where a contract was filed which should stip- 
ulate the amount of fee in case it was to exceed $10. 

The claimant in such case was permitted to exercise a judgment of his own. 
As before stated, the fee under this act was contingent upon the allowance of 
the claim, and it was unlawful to demand or receive any fee, or part f, not 
only if the claim was not prosecuted to a successful issue, but the same could 
not be received by the attorney except from the pension agent out of the 
pa t of the pension. s 

he eral feature of this law secured the interest of the claimant, protected 
that of his attorney, and guaranteed the payment of the fee whenever he ful- 
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filled the terms of his contract; served as a check upon filing unmeritorious 
claims, as an attorney generally would fail to file and prosecute the same unless 
there was a reasonable chance of success, for otherwise he would receive no 
fee. It is true that abuses existed while this law was in operation, as they will 
always exist underany statute. There would be technical violation of the same 
in some instances; in others, by evasive acts and means employed by the un- 
scrupulous, harang hag wd might succeed in their dishonest ends in such manner 
that it would often impossible to sustain a criminal action against them. 

The act of June 20, 1878, reversed the order of things entirely. It reduced the 
fee or rather limited the same to $10. It left the attorney and the claimant to 
adjust the payment, the amount only pee d limited by law. In its operations 
it failed even to protect the claimant as to the amount of fee, only to the extent 
that any one attorney could not receive a greater sum than $10, while others 
might succeed one after another to the attorneyship and “‘ bleed ” the claimant. 

We feel justified in quoting from the report of Commissioner Dudley at length 
upon the necessities of a statutory substitute to the existinglaw. On pages 16 
and 17, report for the year June 30, 1883, the Commissioner says: 

“I can perhaps add nothing new to what I have already said in my reports of 
1881 and 1882 upon this subject further than to say that the evils complained of 
have greatly increased and will continue, and that the present situation calls 
for immediate action on the part of Con, The questions affecting the rela- 
tions of claimants and claim agents and their status before this office as prac- 
titioners are, all things considered, the most perplexing and annoying which 
arise in the administration of the Pension Bureau. 

“The construction which has heretofore been placed upon the act of June 20, 
1878, by which agents claim and exact generally their fee in advance, has, I 
think, operated to pracou exclude from the practice many educated, re- 
sponsible, and useful attorneys, and has attracted to it many ignorant, unscru- 
pulous, and useless persons, whose only object seems to be, first, to procure ap- 
plications from soldiers, regardless of merit, to be filed through them, and then, 
while acting simply as transmitters of the papers, assiduously dun the claimant 
until the ten-dollar fee is secured, and thereafter practically abandon the case, 
likea ‘squeezed orenga preferring rather to seek new victims than expend time 
in serving old ones, ules must be framed and practice adhered to which will 
protect as far as possible the unwary claimant in his dealings with this class of 
men. As it is impossible to discriminate, respectable, industrious, and useful 
agents, who are honestly endeavoring to forward the interests of their princi- 
pals, justly complain of the severity and rigor with which we are compelled to 
enforce our rules of practice. 

“I quote from my report of 1881, asfollows: ‘In my opinion the actual results of 
the enactment of June 20, 1878, have been deleterious to the interests of the claim- 
ants and agents alike; toclaimants, in that the abolishment of the contingency 
of success and the removal of the security to the agents has stimulated many 
irresponsible persons, who could be of no possible service to the claimants, to 
invite a general application of soldiers for pension, regardless of disabilities in- 
curred, by which, after filing the claim, they may obtain in advance the legal 
fee of $10 and thenceforth abandon the claim, thus encumbering the files of the 
office and hindering and delaying meritorivus claimants; to the agents, by de- 
grading the profession and bringing into disrepute an otherwise legitimate c.i- 
ployment. Agents in good standing and well informed in pension law and 
practice, when their fee depended upon the successful prosecution of the claim, 
would, and I believe did, examine and scrutinize the merits before risking years 
of labor, and refuse to file cases without merit. Unpleasant friction between 
the principal and agent was avoided by the contingent fee and security of pay- 
ment, because of the identity of interests.’ 

“I recommend that Co: re-enact the laws in force prior to June 20,1878, 
upon this subject, and make such provision as will protect the Department and 
claimant alike from ignorant and useless agents, and protect and assist well- 
informed and useful ones,” 


And from the report of 1882, as follows: 

“Yn my last annual report [ dwelt upon the subject of claim agents and attor- 
neys and their fees. Experience fully justifies me in my opinion in all that was 
said in that report touching this subject, and I wish to refer to it and make it a 
part of this. Much time and labor are spent in the prosecution of claims by at- 
torneys and nts, who, after yearsof labor, find themselves limited to a fee of 
$10, and in self-interest resort to subterfu, and devious methods to obtain a 
greater fee from the claimant. I think this office should be relieved from the 
vast amount of annoyance caused by the petty prosecution of men, perhaps not 
otherwise dishonest, who find the opportunity offered by the receipt of large 
sums of arrears of pension by their principals to collect from them a ter fee 
than is allowed by the act of June 20, 1878, too ta temptation to be borne. 
| “Wherever such come to my knowl ge it is my duty, and I have en- 
deavored to discharge it by prosecuting the offender and recommending that 
he be disbarred from practice. The offense is often so trifling that it is exceed- 
ingly annoying to be compelled to set so much force upon such small and seem- 

ly unimportant outside matters. In my opinion the remedy lies, as I have 
before recommended, in the substantial re-enactment of the law in force at the 
time said act of June 20, 1878, was passed, the salient points to be covered being, 
first, the establishment of a reasonable fee for the claim agent or attorney ; sec- 
ond, the agreement therefor to be by written cont which, as to the amount 
of the fee, shall be subject to the approval and discretion of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, and the form to be prescribed by him; third gs cp Awe of such 
fee to be contingent upon the successful prosecution of the claim; fourth, the 
paman thereof to be made by the pension agent, such guarded provisions to 

enacted as will prevent injustice being done claimants whose claims are 
already on file, where payment of some part of the fee has been made in ad 
vance, so that the claimant shall have the full benefit of such payment. I can 
not but believe that a well-guarded law of this character will attract to the pen- 
sion practice an honorable and upright class of regular attorneys who can not 
now afford to undertake the business for the fee, and who are unwilling to be 
annoyed by such employment under the restrictions as they exist under 
present law, 

“ In this connection I would recommend thatsection 5485, prescribing a penalty 
for the reception or retention of an illegal fee, be amended as follows: Strike 
out the words following ‘than is provided,’ in line 5 in said section, the words 
1a the title ‘pertaining to pension,’ and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘by 

aw,’ ”. 

Commissioner Dudley informs the committee that the construction which has 
been given the act of June 20, 1878, did oot ponte agents and attorneys from 
receiving from claimant the fee stipulated by that act in advance, either in 
whole orin part. In other words, the agent was permitted to collect his fee 
without securing to his client any guarantee that he would prosecute the claim 
to a final determination. 

The Commissioner further informs us that comers ame auar the of 
the act of 1578 his predecessor commended its provisions, believing that the in- 
centive on the part of attorneys to “draw up” claims was checked, and that the 
falling off in the numbers filed gave promise that those which were filed would 

rove to contain a larger percentage of meritorious claims; that the attorney be- 
Ín left entirely with his client in the matter of fee, would be less likely to file 
a claim without merit, it being presumed that a claimant who would file a claim 
deficient in merit would not pay a fee to his attorney unless he secured a pen- 


n. 
These presumptions the Commissioner informs us were more apparent than 


real, and subsequent experience has fairly demonstrated them to be erroneous. 
He says that for the six months immediately following the act of June 20, 1878. 
there was a falling off of upward of 25 percent. in the number of claims filed, As 
the numbers filed increased during the penan of the bill in Congress, and 
the change was so radical, aftertime has wn the suspension was but tempo- 
rary. Schad ater following the six months quoted and up to July 1, 1880, was 
that covered by the arrears act of 1879. Since that time, however, that is, since 
the limitation imposed by the arrears act, the number of claims filed (excluding 
1812 and increase claims) have increased at an annual average of 110 per cent. 
compared with the six months referred to, and an annual average increase of 
63 cent. compared with the average of the years 1877 and 1878, 

he abuses practiced, which the present fee-law fails to prohibit or prevent, so 
clearly pointed out by the Commissioner in his annual report, by no means show 
the extent to which they are carried. He says that by a construction put upon that 
act by his predecessor, an attorney may file a claim for pension, and before 
wg any further action demand and receive his fee of $10, either in whole or 
part, in advance, and if paid in part only, abandon the claim use of failure 
to secure his whole fee at the start, leaving the case to be operated upon in like 
manner b Pilorio attorney, or the attorney may file the declaration knowing 
from the facts stated that the claim is without merit or without title under the 
law, and concealing this from his client, who may be in ignorance of the fact; 
exact a fee from him; or the claim may be rej by the Pension Office, upon 
facts shown by a medical examination, and the action taken withheld from the 
claimant by his attorney until the fee in full is paid. In this latter case, if the 
full fee of $10 has Snag ery and the claimant believes he can succeed in satisfy- 
ing the Pension Office that he is entitled to a pension, he usually finds himself 
obliged to secure the services of another attorney and pay another fee, as the 
first attorney, having already received $10, the maximum amount, finds it no 
longer to his interest to perform ey more labor in that case. 

are numerous where the evidence is apparent that it is the intention of 

the attorney to do no more than to file the claim, secure as much ofthe fee as he 
can, and then abandon it. 

Attorneysand agents do business under names and firm styles which evidently 
are taken for the pu of evading criminal liability in case of detection of 
fraud, partners often having no existence save on paper. In other cases an at- 
torney will practice under a name or firm style. One or more of his or their 
clerks or some member of their family will also appear as constituting another 
claim agency. ‘The first of either whosecures a client will obtain the fee. Ifthe 
case is rejected one of the other named will at once secure the attorneyship in 
the case, informing the claimant of their ability, in their belief, to secure favor- 
able action. Then a second fee is secured. 

There seem to be several of these `“ chains of attorneys” having but one head 
and proprietorship, and by such cunning devices are enabled to “bleed” the 
claimant, and at the same time, if detected in violation of law and suspended 
from practice, secure to one of their “branches ” the attorneyship in the claims 
on their (?) files, and thereby operate to again receive the full fee without regard 
to what may have been paid in the former instance. 

This class of claim agents will oppose the reforms proposed vK tho bill here- 
with submitted, but it is confidently stated that the reputable and valuable class 
of claim agents, who nAn represent their clients, and should be excepted 
from the above strictures, will heartily welcome the reforms hereby proposed. 

The present limit of fee to $10 practically excludes the local attorneys and 
throws the business into the hands of those who conduct large claim bureaus. 

In small communities where the claimant can meet his attorney and explain 
to him circumstances whereby he can proceed intelligently to obtain the neces- 
sary anong in his case, and where also the witnesses or many of them may 
reside, the difficulties are much lessened in proving his case. But with a fee 
limited to $10 the country practitioner finds it unprofitable to devote his time 
to such services and impossible to either devote the time required forthe fee or 
compete with the larger firms located here, who can render him much less 
valuable services. It should be remembered in this connection that the great 
proportion of claims require considerable testimony. 

From the Commissioner's report it is shown that among the pending claims 
92 per cent. are on account of disease and combined disabilities, the remaining 
8 per cent, only being gunshot wounds, 

n the dependent e even more testimony is necessarily required. 

In the substitute for the present law the general features contained in the acts 
of July 4, 1864, and July 8, 1870, have been combined, preserving the former and 
limiting the latter to certain classes of cases. The other changes are such as 
are necessary to adapt them to subsequent changes in the law, as well as curing 
such defects as have from time to time been brought to the attention of the 
Pension Office. 

We append hereto correspondence forwarded to this committee by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior pertinent to this subject: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, March 11, 1884, 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a communication, dated 
December 19, 1883, from the Commissioner of Pensions, based upon complaints 
which have reached his office relative to the practice of attorneys for claimants 
for pension of demanding the payment of feesin advance of the allowance of the 

nsion, and suggesting that a rule be established by this Department prohib- 

ting the demand of such advance fees. 

The Commissioner deems the matter of much importance in the interests of 
claimants and of the Government, and as there ma doubt whether a proper 
construction of the act of June 20, 1878, relating to fees in pension cases, would 
justify the Department in taking the action proposed, I have concluded to sub- 
mit the subject to your committee for consideration as to the propriety of fur- 
ther 1 e rr S 

ery res y, 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 

Hon. A. J. WARNER, 


Chairman Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, 
louse of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE msa PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1883. 


Sir: In view of the many complaints made by applicants for pension of the 
wrongs and injustice they have suffered at the hands of unscrupulous claim 
agents and attorneys in their dealings with them, and in view of the question- 
able practices and methods resorted to by such agents and attorneys in obtain- 
ing and prosecuting business before this office, to some of which wide publicity 
has been recently given in the public press, I have the honor to present the 
subject for your consideration to ascertain whether a rule of practice can not be 
established to remedy the evils complained of. 

But before entering upon the question of remedy it is deemed not inappro- 
priate to give a statement of the various acts and statutory provisions relative 
to fees of attorneys and claim agents for services rendered by them in the pros- 
ecution of such claims, and the following statement is therefore submitted, 


namely: 
Prior to the of the act of July 14, 1862, there does not appear to have 
been any | ation on the subject, and pension applicants were left free to en- 


ter into suchagreements with attorneysand claim agents, and to pay them such 
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upon; and they 
im agents powers of 
i y when 


at the first payment, A 

The first legislative enactment relative to fees in pension cases is the said act of 
July 14,1862. The sixth section of that act provides that the fees of agents and 
attorneys “for making out and causing to be any executed a declaration by 
the applicant, with the necessary affidavits, and forwarding the same to the 
Pension Office with the requisite correspondence,” shall not exceed $5, except 
“in cases wherein additional testimony is requiredyby the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, for each affidavit as required and executed forwarded (except the affi- 
peg = ee for which such agents and attorneys shall not be entitled to 
any fee), $1.50,” 

This section was repealed by the twelfth section of the act of July 4, 1864, 
which provides "that the fees of agents and attorneys for making out and caus- 
ing to be executed the papers necessary to establish a claim fora pension, bounty, 
and other allowances before the Pension Office, under this act, shall not exceed 
the following rates: For making and causing to be duly executed a declaration 
by the applicant, with the necessary affidavits, and forwarding the same to the 
Pension Office with the requisite co ndence, $10; which sum shall be re- 
ceived by such agent or attorney in full for all services in eaahgaurr, such pen- 
sion, and shall not be demanded or received in whole or in part until such pen- 
sion shall be obtained.” 

Section 4 of the act of June 6, 1866, provides “that no claim agent or other 
person shall hereafter or receive more than 25 cents for preparing the 
papers necessary to establish a pensioner to receive a semi-annual payment of 

pension,” 

Section 7 of the act of July 8, 1870, provides that “‘ the fee of agents and attor- 
neys for the preparation and prosecution of a claim for pension or bounty land, 
under any or all the various acts of Con; granting the same, shall not ex- 
ceedin any case the sum of $25. Itshall be the duty of the agent or attorney of 
record in the prosecution of the case to cause to be filed with the Commissioner 
of Pensions, for his approval tan eto articles of agreement without additional 
cost to the claimant, setting forth the fee agreed upon between the parties, and 
which agreement shall be executed in the presence of and certified by some 
otticer competent to administer oaths, In all cases where application is made 
for pension or bounty land, and no agreement is filed with and approved by the 
Commissioner as herein provided, the fee shall be $10 and no more,” 

And section 9 of the same act provides "that the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall forward the certificate of pension granted in any case to the agent for pay- 
ing pension where said certificate shall be made oy o e, and at the same time for- 
ward therewith one of the articles of agreement filed in the case and approved 
by the Commissioner, setting forth the feeagreed upon between the claimantand 
the attorney or agent, and when no agreement is on file, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, he shall direct that a fee of $10 only be paid said agent orattorney."” And 
section 10 of that act makes it “the duty of the agent paying such pension tode- 
duct from the amount due the pensioner the amount of fee so agreed upon, or 
directed by the Commissioner to be paid where no agreement is filed and ap- 
proved, and forward or cause to be fowarded to the agent or attorney of record 
named in said agreement, or, in case there is no agreement, to the agent prose- 
cuting the case, the amount of the popa fee, deducting therefrom the sum of 
30 cents in payment of his services in orwarding the same.” 

Section 31 of the act of March 3, 1873, provides ‘that no agent or attorney or 
other person instrumental in prosecuting any claim for pension or bounty land 
shall demand or receive any other compensation for his services in prosecuting 
a claim for pension or bounty land than such as the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall direct to be paid to him, not exceeding $25," and the balance of the section 
fixes the penalty for the violation of it and other provisions of the pension laws. 

‘These variousacts were in substance revised in sections 4768, 4769, 4785, and 4786 
of the Revised Statutes, and the provisions of those sections remained in force 
until the passage of the act of June 20, 1878. This act provides that “it shall be 
unlawful for any attorney, agent, or other person to demand or receive for his 
services in a pension case a greater sum than $10. No fee contract shall be filed 
with the Commissioner of Pensions in any case. In pending cases in which a 
fee contract has herefofore been filed, if the pension shall be allowed, the Com- 
missioner of Pensions shall approve the same as to the amount of the fee to be 
pan at the amount specified in the contract. Sections 4768, 4769, and 4786 of the 

vised Statutes shall not apply to mg Age or claim hereafter filed, nor to any 
pending claim in which the claimant not been represented by an agent or 
attorney prior to the pone of this act.” 

* Sec. 2. Section 4785 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed.” 

Although the provision of the twelfth section of the act of June 4, 1864, prohibit- 
ing agents and attorneys from demanding or receiving, in whole or in part, any 
part of the fee until the pension become due and payable, was not continued in 
subsequent legislation, it was kept up asa rule of practice in this office until 
after the passage of the act of June 20, 1878. Soon after the passage of that act 
my immediate predecessor, without, as [am advised, having “had any confer- 
ence or consultation with the Secretary of the Interior, changed that practice; 
and, although ro order was formulated on the occasion, he decided in effect 
that there was nothing in the pension laws, as they then stood, forbidding claim 
agents or attorneys from demanding or receiving their fee of $10, allowed by the 
said act of June 30, 1878, in whole or in part, inadvance of the allowance of pen- 
sion claims filed subsequent to the date of its e, or in advance of the ren- 
dition by them of any services in the prosecution of the same. 

The opinion is expressed by Mr. Commissioner Bentley in a letter addressed 
to the then Secretary of the Interior, dated July 13, 1878. That letter appears 
to have been written under the following circumstances, to wit: Immediately 
after the passage of the act of June 20, 1878,a number of claim agents and attor- 
neys doing business in this city called upon Mr. Bentley and verbally requested 
him to “ direct that the pension certificates to be issued in claims filed after the 
passage of the act relating to claim agents and attorneys in pension cases ap- 
proved June 19 (20), 1878, be delivered to the agent or attorney who aided in the 

rosecution of the claim, to be held as a security forhisfee.” Mr. Bentley hav- 
ing verbally refused to give such direction, they then addressed a communica- 
tion, in writing, to Mr. Secretary Schurz, bearing date June 24, 1878, and contain- 
ing the same request. This communication was referred to Mr. Bentley for an 
expression of his views on the question involved therein. As, in giving his 
views on that question, he also sets forth the reasons which led to, and the ob- 
jects which were expected to be gained by the passage of the act referred to, no 
apology Pogo seem to be required for quotimg almost his entire letter, which I 
proce o do. 

After allading to the laws relative to the fees of claim agents and attorneys, 
as they existed prior to June 20, 1878, and the fact of the of the act of 
that date and the amount of the ten-dollar fee allowed thereby, y sa he proceeds 


as follows, namely: 

" Except upon the point of reducing the maximum fee, the provisions of the 
act were commended by me to the committees of Congress which had the sub- 
ject in consideration, and mainly for the following reasons: 

“First. The duty of revising the fee contracts was one of great difficulty and 

rily either to the Commissioner or to the at- 


resin not be performed 
mey. 
“Second, The guarantee of the payment of the agent's fee, contained in the 


provision that it should be paid him by the agent for paying pensions, when con- 
nected with the ex parte system in force for the adjustment of the claims, oper- 
ated as an encouragement both to claim agents and to claimants to present and 
prosecute claims for pensions, 

“Third. Altogether the provisions in relation to the agent's fee entailed di- 
rectly upon the bureau much unnecessary labor in executing them, and indi- 
pear! by bringing forward a very large number of claims which are without 
merit. 

“T need only to refer to the number of original claims for invalid pension 
which have been filed within the last four fiscal years (Table I), as com 
with the number of cases of the same class filed in the four years immediately 
preceding, to the constantly lagang number of pending cases in spite of the 
greatly increased number of cases which have been disposed of during the last 
two years, and to the fact that notwithstanding the very liberal rules by which 
the casesare adjudicated, nearly 50 per cent. of the number decided were rejected, 
to satisfy any considerate observer that there is, to say the very least, too litle 
attention paid by the claim agents tothe character of the claims which they pro- 
cure, file, and prosecute. Another important feature should be mentioned. 

“A few claim agents and firms located at Washington and at some other cen- 
tral points represent a large majority of all the claims which are filed by attor- 
neys in the later years. Someof the attorneys publish periodicals under ‘ catch- 
ing titles,’ in the interest of their occupation, and with others advertise widely 
their peculiar facilities for the prosecution of pension claims, and it has resulted 
in bringing into their hands a large majority of the pension claims which are 
prosecu by attorneys being entirely unacquainted with the merits of the 
claims they represent. henever fraud is discovered in one of them they are 
promptto deny nsibility upon the ground: of their personal ignorance of 
the claimants and of the merits ot the claims. 

“ The situation is believed by me, and was sup by Congress, when con- 
sidering the act of June 19 (20), 1878, to be arpay attributable to the encourage- 
ment to filing claims conta: ned in the law as it ajA iae J stood. 

“The communication addressed to you alludes to the fact that before the en- 
actment of the statutes which were repealed or modified by the act of June 19 
Ro): 1878, it was the custom to deliver the pension certificates to the attorneys. 

t is the fact that such was the custom, and it is also the fact that the abuses 
which grew out of that custom and the law authorizing attorneys to draw the 
nsion epon powers of attorney was the reason for the passage of the act of 
uly 8, 1870, to which I invite attention. The provisions for the payment of the 
attorney's fee by the pension mt were substituted in that act for the former 
practice of delivering the certi to the attorney, evidently with a view of 


peceeetne the pensioner from the cupidity of the attorney; but while it has 
measurably protected the pensioner, operons has shown that it has encour- 
aged the filing of claims against the Government to such an extent that the 


presan enactment was deemed necessary to protect the Government in that 
irection. 

“If the request of the claim agon that the pensioner's certificate of title be 
delivered into their hands, to be held as security for their fees, shall be granted, 
little will be gained by the act of Congress, for that would practically nullify 
that portion of the act which proposes to leave the claim agents to their own 
efforts for the collection of their fees, Besides, such a course would be a p: 
cal dis rd by the Department of section 4745, Revised Statu which de- 
clares void every ‘pledge, mortgage, sale, assignment, or transfer of any right, 
claim, or interest in any pension.’ And in view of the provisions of section 
4766, Revised Statute, requiring the pension to be paid directly to the pensioner, 
such a disposition of the pension certificate would often embarrass both the 
Government and the pensioners in making the quarterly payment, as it would 

uently happen that the pensioner would not have his certificate to exhibit 
to the te upon the execution of his pay voucher, as he is required to do. 
“It is proper to add in reply to the suggestion made by the claim agents of 
the dishonesty of the claimants in general, by reason of which, without secur- 
ity, they will not be able to recover their fees in a majority of cases, that I do 
not entertain so poor an opinion of claimants who present honest claims. It is 
notin my judgment at all necessary to adopt the view presented by the claim 


agents in this res ; and even conceding that pension claimants will not pay 
their attorneys who aid them unless compelled to do so, the attorney has his 
complete remedy. Under the act of June 19 (20), 1878, he may collect his fee in 


advance, in whole or in part, without regard to whether he will be finally suc- 
cessful in the case; and if the claimant has confidence in the merit of his claim 
he will not object to making a small advance to cover actual disbursements and 
a portion of the services of his attorney, if required to do so.” 

Without stopping to canvassthe reasons given by Mr. Bentley for the passage 
of the act of June 20, 1878, I may in short say that, in my Le origi they were and 
are wholly insufficient, and that the bene: I results which were eè ted to 


follow its e have not been realized ; that instead of the numberof pension 
claims coming in being reduced, they have been filed in largely in num- 
bers; and instead of the ranks of attorneys and claim agents ming depleted, 


they have been swollen tostill larger pies Cyieraser and increased, injuriously in 
uality and in quantity, from 4,000 to 16,000, as estimated by a firm of reputable 
aim agents of this city. 

To illustrate his idea that the guarantee of the payment of the claim agents’ 
or attorneys’ fees, as provided in the act of July 8, 1870, “ operated as an encour- 
agement both to claim agents and to claimants to present and prosecute claims 
for pensiga and that in consequence thereof arose the n tyof the 
of the act of June 20, 1878, Mr. Bentley calis attention to the increase in the num- 
ber of claims filed during the four years ending June 30, 1878, over those filed in 
the four immediately preceding ones, or the four years ending June 30, 1874. 
From Table V,on page 31 of my last annual report, it appears that during the 
last-named period invalid Army pension claims were filed as follows : 


1871 .. 


1872.. 
1873 .. 
1874 neeo 
A AEA EEn N S E ATE Aa phones eae 35, 724 
And for the first-named period there were filed in— 
926 
7,030 
532 
812 


Dotall, ....ccseases overesiescene osere ARNAN OT seeeeees senses GA, 300 


This shows the increase in the number of claims filed during the four years 
ending June 30, 1878, over the number filed during the immediately preceding 
four years to have been 28,576. 

In all these eight years the fees of claim agents and attorneys were allowed 
and paid, under the provisions of the act of July 8,1570, and the subsequent re-, 
visals thereof, as hereinbefore indicated. It is unnecessary to inquire into 
either the cause of the argument or its soundness, or to try to discover whether 
other causes than the fee laws were or were not instrumental and used in 
causing such increase in the number of sion claims filed in this office dari. 
the period of time alluded to. But if this increase necessitated the 
the act of June 20, 1878, what shall be said of the enormous increase in the num- 
ber of pension claims filed,commencing immediately after the passage of that 
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act? Turning again to Table V7 it will be seen thas Tor tho Tour years immedi: 


ately succeeding its passage there were filed Army invalid-pension claims as 

follows: 

1879.. . 36,835 

1880. . 110,673 

1881 . 18,455 

1882.. 29,004 
. 194, 967 


This number is not only in excess of the number filed during either of the 
periods of four years named by Mr. Bentley, but is more than 94,000 in excess of 
the number filed during both, or the entire period of eight years. And it will 
be seen from Table V, on 86 of my last annual report, that there were filed 
in this office during the last 1 year 35,069 of this class of claims, or more than 
double the number filed in any one of the eight years named by Mr. Bentley, 
except one (1878), and largely in excess of the number filed in any one of the 
twenty-one preceding years, except the years 1879 and 1830. And there have 
been filed during the seven months of the present fiscal year 12,909 claims, 
an average of more than 2,500 per month. __ 2 i 

This vast increase in the number of Army invalid claims, filed since the pas- 
sage of the act of June 20, 1878, is unquestionably due to its passage, or rather to 
the system inaugurated by m agents and attorneys, on the promulgation of 
the unfortunate decision of Mr, Bentley that — fieri the right to demand and 
receive their fees, in whole or in part, in claims filed subsequent to its passage, 
before the allowance of same. 

That Mr. Bentley acted from the best and purest motives in pire pr namaste | 
the passage of the act referred to, and in the full belief that its provisions wou! 
conserve alike the interests of honest pension claimants and of the Government, 
there can be no question; nor that he acted from the same motives in promul- 


gating his decision above referred to. Noristhere any reason to doubt that if he 
could have foreseen the results which have followed the of theact, or the 
effect of his decision, that he would never have recommended the passage of the 


one or have promulgated the other. 

Being firmly of the opinion that the of the act under consideration 
had worked and was working injuriously to the interests of claimants and claim 
agents, as well as to those of the Government, I expressed my views thereon, 
which will be found under the head of agents and attorneys,” on the ninth 

of my report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, and are reported in 
and found on page 16 of my report for the last fiscal year, as follows, to wit: 

“In my opinion the actual results of the enactment of June 20, 1878, have been 
deleterious to the interests of the claimants and agents alike ; toclaimants, in that 
the abolishment of the contingency of success and the remoyal of the secur- 
ity to the agents havestimulated many irresponsible persons, who could be of no 
possible service to the claimants, to invite a general application of soldiers for 
pension regardless of disabilities incurred, by which after filing the claim they 
may obtain in advance the legal fee of $10, and thenceforth abandon theclaim, 
thus encumbering the files of the office and hindering and delaying meritorious 
claimants ; to the agents, by degrading the profession and bringing into disre- 
pute an otherwise legitimate employment. Agents in standing and well 
informed in pension law and practice, when their fee depended upon the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the claim, would, and I believe did, examine and scruti- 
nize the merits before risking years of labor and refuse to file cases without 
merit. Unpleasant friction between the principal and agent was avoided by the 
contingent fee and security of payment, bonnie of the identity of interests. 

“ I recommend that Congress re-enact the laws in force prior to June 20, 1878, 
upon this subject, and make such provision as will protect the Department and 
claimant alike from ignorant and useless agents, and protect and assist well- 
informed and useful ones,” 

Since those views were expressed, official observation and official experience 
have fully confirmed my belief in their correctness and justified their utterance. 
As then, I am now fully satisfied that the act of June 20, 1878, should never have 
been e , and now, as then, I am of the opinion that it should be repealed. 

But to return to Mr. Bentley's letter. In it he states that of the large number 
of claims disposed of during the last two years immediately recono the date 
of his letter (July 13, 1878) nearly 50 per cent. of those decided were rejected. 
This statement was made to show the nature of the character of a very age 
number of those claims ; and, if correct, there would seem to be no room to dou! 
that at least an equal percentage of those filed since June 20, 1878, have met or 
will meet when decided the same fate. It is believed that the larger the number 
A Sarr filed under the present system is the larger will be the percentage of 

ject k 

And how can this great influx of unmeritorious pension claims be stopped? 
Can it be done in any other way than by inhibiting claim agents and attorneys 
from demanding or receiving their fees in advance? Have Le Age right now? 
Was Mr. Bentley's opinion that they had such right under act of June 20, 
1878, a correct view of its provisions? To determine question we have to 
consider those provisions in connection with previous acts of Con; in order 
to get at its intention in its enactment. Forthis purpose we will have to turn 
again to the twelfth section of the act of July 4, 1864, which prohibited claim 

ts and attorneys from demanding or receiving their fee in any pension 
tates in whole or in part until “such penston shall be obtained.” 

. This prohibition was not in so many words carried into the act of July 8, 1870, 
but it was in effect, for.attorneys and claim — under the provisions of that 
act could not obtain their fee until the claims for pension had Eoas allowedand 
the pension certificates issued thereon and transmitted to the United States pen- 
sion agent atthe agency where the pension was made payable, accompanied 
with an order to pay such fee as was approved by the Commissioner of Pensions 
if there was a cont: not exoseding FA; or if there was no contract the fee of 
$10 fixed by law. And these provisions were continued in the act of March 3, 
1873, and in the sections of the Revised Statutes hereinbefore named, and re- 
mained in force until the passage of the act of June 20, 1878. 

It will thus be seen that from July 4, 1864, to June 20, 1878, Congress jealously 
guarded the interests of pension claimants and saved them from the expenditure 
of any money for attorneys’ fees until their claims had been allowed. And dur- 
ing the period of time claim agents and attorneys freely and extensively adver- 
tised their business, and especially after the passage of the act of July 8, 1870. 
they sent forth their circulars in vast numbers announcing their readiness an: 
willingonces to attend to the ution of pension claims on the condition that 
their fees were not to be paid unless nor until the claims were allowed; and 
when they filed articles of agreement fixing the amount of fee agreed upon the 
same condition was inserted therein. Nor did they cease to so advertise, and 
after Mr. Bentley's opinion had been promulgated—and that they did not under- 
stand prior to such promulgation that they had any right to demand or receive 
fees in advance is evidenced by their efforts, as hereinbefore stated, to have the 
pension certificates, when issued, placed in their hands as security for the pay- 
ment of their fees; and that the claimants did not so understand it is evidenced 
by the innumerable letters written by them to this office, after the claim agents 
had commenced their widespread dunning business, making inquiries whether 
their attorneys had the right to demand fees in advance and whether it wastheir 
duty to pay the same before their claims should be allowed. 

But does the act of June 20, 1878, give 
advance? In view of the previous prohfbitory provisions of law on the subject, 
is it reasonable to suppose that Congress intended to have such construction 
pliced on its provisions? The act makes it “ unlawful for any attorney, agent, 


ission to demand or receive fees in 


or other person to demand or receive for his services in a i 
pet Leh n pension case a greater 


Manifestly this means thata pension claimant shall jay. but $10 forall services 
u 


necessary to complete his case, and that $10is to be in satisfaction to any and 
all persons rendering services ina pension claim. It would be a clear evasion of 
the law to permit one agent to file the declaration and receive $10 for that serv- 
ice, another to secure a part of the evidence and for his service receive $10, 
and the third to perform still other service and receive $10 therefor, and so on 
ad libitum. But if the law be construed as permissive of demanding the fee in 
advance, the greed of gain will, as it in point of fact often does, lead the agent 
to concentrate his whole effort in the obtaining the fee of $10, and drop the case 
when obtained, to allow the repetition of the process by some other agent. 
Again, how can the fee be paid for services in a pension case which had not 
et n rendered? Solong as buman nature is human nature, so long will a 
ust negara for the rights of pension claimants require the strictest construction 
w of which it is susceptible in their favor, and a liberal construction of 
the act of June 20, 1878, would 


uire service before payment. 
Aside from the provisions of th: = 


act, neither an attorney, claim agent, or any 
other person who has agreed to prosecute a claim for pension for the sum of 
$10 has any right to demand payment of the fee, in whole or in part, until he 
has rendered all the services he stipulated to perform, unless there was an ex- 
press contract to that effect. raai person of ordinary intelligence knows this 
to be the law. And the prediction is unhesitatingly ventured that in no instance 
will there be found a pension claim on file in this office in which any agreement, 
expressed or implied, was made that the fee should be d in advance, or in 
which the claimant understood that he was to pay such fee until the services 
for the rendition of which it was promised had been performed. 

This being the case, compensation can only rightfully follow performance, and 
consequently the attempts on the part of claim agents and attorneys to collect 
pay for services not yet performed can only be looked upon as violative of the 
termsof the implied contract and a gross infringement upon the rights of pen- 
sion claimants. And persistence in such practice on the part of any claim agent 
or attorney, after due notice given, ought to be treated as sufficient cause for his 
disbarment. Should an order or rule of practice to this effect be promulgated, 
there can be no doubt that there would very soon follow a marked diminution 
in the number of fraudulent and otherwise unworthy claims filed in this office 
for adjudication. It would not only afford protection toclaimants, but it would 
save the Government vast expenditures of money in the examination and ad- 
judication of claims possessing no merit. Could this class of claims be excluded, 
the force in this office would be left free to consider and act upon claims of a 
better character. Fraudulent claims and claims without merit not only con- 
sume time in their examination, but, from the great number of them filed, can 
not but cast suspicion upon really meritorious claims. 

It would thus seem to become a matter of poaa policy to formulate and pro- 
mulgate an order or xuling of the nature of the one above indicated, for the pro- 
tection alike of the interests of claimants and of the Government, and for that 
purpose the same is most but earnestly recommended. 


Very respectfully, 
W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


In the Supreme court of the District of Columbia, holding a criminal term. 


The United States rs. A.B. Webb. Violating section 5480 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

The court said: 

This indictment is founded on section 5490 of the Revised Statutes; and al- 
though that section has frequently been read, yet, as it is the basis of the pros- 
ecution, I shall read it again: 

“If any person havingdevised or aang te devise any scheme or artifice 
to defraud or be affected by their opening or their intending to open,” &c. 

Under this statute it is ya d to show on the face of indictment that 
there was a scheme or artifice to defraud; it must be shown that it was either a 
successful fraud or an attempt at fraud upon some person else; and, thirdly, it 
must be shown that it was for the purpose of effecting thisfraud upon the party 
to be defrauded the person who got up the scheme or artifice the mails of 
the United States. lt is necessary, of course, that the indictment should set out 
a scheme and artifice to defraud. The first question is whether this indictment 
does present a scheme or artifice to defraud anybody. Now, I do not pro to 
go over this indictment word for word and analyze and criticise it; that I did to 
some extent on a previous occasion when the case was before the court; but I 
shall content myself with stating what I understand to be the sum and substance 
of the indictment. 

There was a woman who had been the widow of a soldier who died in conse- 
quence of a disability contracted in the service of the Government. After his 
death she remained a widow for some time and then remarried, and her name 
was Hannah Pratt by her second marriage, and she lived in the State of New 
Jersey. The facts set out in the indictment are that this defendant having be- 
come acquainted with her history, with her husband’s history, conceived the 
idea that he would apply to her to give him a power of attorney to prosecute 
her claim for pension as the widow of her first husband. Well, it issaid thaton 
the facts stated in the indictment she had no claim, no foundation for a claim. 
There was no manufacture of a story, or an artifice or scheme by the defendant, 
however, to deceive her in this respect. All the facts in regard to the claim he 
obtained from her; she swore to them; and the factsare true, so that there was no 
manufacture of a scheme or artifice in getting up those facts on the part of the de- 
fendant. She was not imposed upon. The defendant merely applied to her for 
a appointment of him as her attorney to prosecute a claim for pension on those 


s. 

Now, there was no scheme there. Whereis the scheme orartificethen? The 
scheme or artifice, if it exist anywhere, must be that he represented to ber that 
those facts constituted a good claim, and that he would secure the allowance of 
her claim if she would give him money. The amount was small—$10. It is not 
stated that she paid him any money. She did not Fase him, although she em- 
ployed him to prosecute theclaim. Sheemployed witha full knowledge of 
all the facts. No attempt to deceive her by him in regard to those facts. The 
only attempt set out in the indictment is that he used those undoubted facts to 
prevail upon her to file the claim for a pension, and to em og 4 him as an attor- 
ney to prosecute it. Then the device and artifice ought to be ‘ound in his repre- 
sentation as tothe validity of the claim. But the indictment does not show that 
he warranted the claim. The indictment does not pretend that he told her that 
he could secure the claim. The indictment does not set out anywhere that he 
assured her that he could recover that claim, but the correspondence, the letter 
which is set out in the indictment, does give her encouragement to hope for a 
favorable decision, and on that suggestion emanating from him it was that he 
asked her to pay him the $10 in advance. 

Now, here is a statement, fair statement, made by the defendant before the 
application, with all the facts in the case, and heencourages her on those facts 
to apply fora pension. Had he said to her, “I know that these facts are suffi- 
cient to constitute a good claim, I warrant this claim, I know it will be allowed,” 
why there might have been some foundation to show that that was an artifice; 
there would have been a falsehood; because you can not have a scheme or ar- 
tifice in the meaning of this law without falsehood in it. But whereis the false- 


hood in his representation? There was no falsehood; he did not tell her that 
He simply encouraged her to make application 


she was entitled to her claim. 
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and assured her that he would prosecute the claim with fidelity, vigor; that was 


his habit, and that was all. Well, now, where is the artifice there? Was there 
a fraud in that? If there was a frand in that, the indictment ought to set out 
wherein the fraud consisted. Now, this indictment does not say that the De- 
partment had decided over and over again that the facts set out in her petition 
were not sufficient to maintain a claim for a pension. 

If these facts that I have stated constitute a basis themselves for this prosecu- 
tion, then it was necessary that the indictment should set out exactly where the 
misrepresentation consisted. In what would the falsehood consist if he repre- 
sented to her that she was entitled to this claim? Well, then, the indictment 
ought to set out wherein the claim was unfounded. Fraud will not be inferred 
by acourt or bya jury from mere conjecture itself; there must be facts set out 
to make the fraud. Fraud is an inference of law from facts. There can be no 
fraud without facts, And the indictment to be good must state the facts suffi- 
cient to constitute a fraud. Well, here there was no false representation at all 
in fact; mere representation that he was an attorney, and that he would prose- 
cute her claim earnestly, diligently, and that he hoped forsuccess. That isabout 
the substance of it. That was his opinion about it. Well, where is the false- 
hood in that, if it was a falsehood? And if he was not sincere in his declaration, 
it was an expression of an opinion; and men are not criminally liable for ex- 
pressing an opinion, and especially are lawyers not subjected to a prosecution 
for erroneous opinions, 

If some member of the bar should write to a gentleman at a distance and say 
to him; “I understand that you havea title toa certain piece of property in this 
District and your title is so and so,” setting out the linksin the title, nning 
with the Government itself. ‘ Now, I think that there is a fair chance of recov- 
ering this property, if you will employ me and give me a retainer fee.” And 
the ciieut, with all the facts before him, and with this opinion of the lawyer— 
whether it be a sincere opinion or not, it is an opinion—with all the facts before 
him, the client says: '* Well, you can bring the action. Here is your money.” 
The action is brought, and it fails. Isit possible that any lawyer would contend 
that that would be the foundation for acrimiual prosecution? Why the propo- 
sition would not be entertained for a moment by any lawyer. 

Now, it is said in the argument here by way of illustration by Mr. Worthing- 
ton, that if a lawyer were to induce a client to employ him to bring a suit for 
the recovery of a claim that had been long since by the statute of limita- 
tion; and he knew it could not be recovered, that that would be a fraud, I do 
not think it would. 

When I was at the bar myself, an instance occurred thirty years ago. I was 
employed to bring a suit against the firm of Miils & Seaton on an old claim more 
than twenty years standin n barred six times by the statute. And I suc- 
ceeded and collected the money. Well, those are chances in the profession. 

If there is no artifice used to mislead, no falsehood as to facts, then thereis no 
foundation for the charge of thiskind. An expression of opinion as tothe valid- 
ity of a claim, the law has always held, isnot a fraud. Therulesof the law are 
general. A man may be dishonest in expressing an opinion even, and yet he is 
not liable to a prosecution for fraud in regard to that; Doomia if a law held one 
man responsible for his opinion in one case, that was to be the general rule for 
all cases; and so that every man who happens to express an erroneous opinion 
it must be left to a jury to decide whether he was honestinitornot. The law is 
founded on good sense, and it requires an averment of facts and not the expres- 
sion of an opinion. 

Buyers and sellers fill the world; and the seller tries to dispose of his wares, 
and he lies about the quality of his wares. And the seller, he lies about the 
quality too, and probably the purchaser lies about his opinion. Generally the 
seller the advantage in the number on his side, and yet these things are dune 
knowingly; everybody knows that the man who lies in this way does not believe 
what he is saying; but the other party has the same right to judge that he has, 
I speak now of matters of opinion. 

In regard to matters of fact: If one man, in dealing with another, makes a 
statement of fact, or what he claims to be fact, which he knows is false, by which 
he gains the money or property of the other, he is obtaining money under false 
pretenses; unless it was in regard to a matter that the other had as good knowl- 
edge of ashe. If the man to whom he tells the story (his false story) knows 
about the same things just as well as the man who tells the falsehood, why there 
is no ground; that is a matter about which both stand upon an equal toa 
It is a matter as to which one man has no more advantage than the other. If 
one man tries to sell a horse to another and the horse is blind, spavined, and 
there both parties examine the horse. Well, the owner of the animal says; 
“Here is a sound horse; look atit.” The other man looks at the horse’s eyes 
and sees that they are blind ; looks at his legs and there isa spavin there, but 
still he buys him. Well; can the purchaser turn around spago into a criminal 
court and prosecute the other man for lying to him? No; he is lying about the 
matter that the other man knew as much about and was as good in it as he him- 
self. The lying must relate to facts that are not known by the other party. 

If a man wants to be perfectly secure in his dealings he can say: “You say 
that this horse issound? I say that heisnotsound; 1 don'tthink heis sound.” 
Well, the other bo “I will warrant him.” Well, the warranting will hold, 
but in case of that kind there is no deceit. A man may be liable upon his war- 
rant against the facts, but he is not liable, by Pedro d unless there is a fraudu- 
lent deceit as to facts. There isan action on the case for deceit. Itis well krown 
to lawyers—any students who have read law upon that subject know what I 
have stated. Lord Holte once said,in a ease of prosecution of a party for ob- 
taining money under false pretenses, “ Why, is the court to protect all the fools 
in the kingdom?” [Laughter.] 

Men are supposed to be able totake care of themselves, 1 penerally; and if one 
man overreaches another he does not give the other the right to go and prose- 
cute him criminally, unless there has been some concealment of facts, some false 
statement in to facts by which the other party is deceived in toa 
matter of fact, of which he has had no opportunity of judging, and not in regard 
to a matter of opinion. 

Now, in this indictment, although there isa great flourish of eralil 
charging “ with fraudulent intent” and “fraudulent purpose,” “ design,” an: 
all that, in the writing of this letter; but that does not amount to anything at all; 
those general terms do not amount to anything. The law requires specifica- 
tion; it requires the prosecutor to lay his finger upou fact; to show on the face 
of the indictment, in the first place, that there is fraud in the case. 

Now, this indictment sets outa letter; but the letter, as I have already said, con- 
tained no assurance that the claim was good. It merely says: Here are the facts 
of yourcase; [have got them from yourself; I will prosecute me claim and try 
to recover it if you will give me $10. And she, with the full knowledge ofall 
the facts in the case, takes the risk. Now who was deceived there? Was she 
deceived? Was there any attempt to deceive her? She was not im upon, 
because she did not employ him; and that is evidence in fact that there was no 
artifice,no scheme. It is a fact to be considered, Here is an indictment which 
charges an artifice, a scheme, to defraud her upon the fuce. There is noartifice or 
scheme todefraud her; and she saw it; she saw it and she did not employ him. 
The scheme was not successful in employing her so far as her opinion goes; 
there was no deception as to facts. 

Now I may say a word, although it may not be exactly upon a subject which 
arises on the face of this indictment, but it is connected with the case, so that if 
this case should ever go to trial it would bea subject of inquiry probably for 
the rulings of the CAs 

Now, it is contended on the part of the defense here that the facts set out in 
this woman's case entitled her to a pension—the fact. And that if this defend- 


ant had represented to her that herclaim was she was not then wronged in 
that opinion. Well, that may be so. Iam inclined to that view of the law my- 
self. But I donot know that this court has any authority to revise the decisions 
of the Commissioner of Pensions. The Commissioner of Pensions is the officer 
of higher authority in matters of pension. 

Mr, WORTHINGTON. An appeal lies to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Court. But there is no appeal to the courts, unless, possibly, there 
eer ere be a case of mandamus; but the remedy by mandamus is so difficult to 
maintain, and there are so few courts that have the jurisdiction—this being the 
only court in the United States that has that jurisdiction in regard to officers of 
the Government—that we may regard the remedy in the courts as out of the ques- 
tion, The Department of Interior mainly (the Commissioner of Pensions) is 
the judge who has to decide finally upon these questions ; and you must take 
his decision then, cine aor as law, because he is the ultimate judge. He may 
be wrong in the law, but he is the ultimate judge; and we must submit to his 
decision, right or wrong. 

But then we know that officers change sometimes. The Commissionerof Pen- 
sions sometimes goes out, the Secretary of the Interior sometimes goes out, 
and new officers come in; they come in with different views, and former de- 
cisionsareoverruled, Thatisoftenthe case, That is often the case in Executive 
Departments, and it is often the case in courts. A lawyer has the right to take 
his chances; and althougl. he may believe that under this present sitting of of- 
ficers his chance may be small to his client, yet, if he honestly believes that his 
claim is good, he may file the claim there and let it lie—take his chances here- 
after of a change in officers. 

Now, I want to say a word or two in regard to thislaw, these laws; but I may 
say this; that the laws on the subject of pensions have changed so often, there 
have been so many laws passed and so many repealed, so many amended, and 
the intervals between an amendment anda restoration of the provisions of these 
laws have been sometimes so short thata man becomes bewildered; don't know 
what the effect of the amendment may have, and in this condition of things it 
would be very strange if a lawyer should be punished for making a mistake in 
an opinion. 

Now, here I hold in my hand the pension laws, decisions, and rulings of the 
a oa marked 1882. It quotes in these words, on page 39, section 4708, 
pension laws: 

“The remarriage ofany widow, dependent mother, or dependent sister entitled 
to a pension shall not bar her right to such pension to the date of her remar- 
riage, whether the application therefor was filed before or after such marriage; 
but the remarriage of any widow, dependent mother, or dependent sister hav- 
ing a pension, such pension shall cease.” 

Now, there is a provision of law which is reported to be in effect in this book 
in 1882, and this book is circulated among pension agents. Well, if that is the 
law, the remarriage of this woman was no obstacle to her claim to arrears of 
pension due her before her marriage to the second husband. That was a law at 
that time up to as late, at any rate, as the adoption of the Revised Statutes in 
1874; and in this book it is inserted and not marked “repealed” on the margin 
or anything of the kind. 

If that law was in existence, then undoubtedly this woman wasentitled to her 
arrears of pension between the death of her first husband and her remarriage. 
After her remarriage of course she lost the right to a pension. Well, so the 
matter stood for a number of years, Then the next section, 4709, uired that 
the application should be filed within five years after the right thereto has 
accrued; otherwise the pension shall commence from the date of filing the last 
evidence necessary to establish the same. Well, that would put an end to this 
woman’s claim, because the claim was not filed within five years; but that sec- 
tion was repealed by the actof3d of March, 1879. Well, here is another statute, 
the statute of January 25, 1879, and this statute relates to arrears of pensions. 
Now, there is a difference between pensions and arrears of pensions. After a 
pension has been for a considerable time in arrears without being applied for, 
the law speaks of it as “arrears of pensions; ” and this law provides, after 
section 1, as follows: 

The first section probably I ought to have read first. Well, there is nothing 

in that to interfere with the right of the widow that I see; but on the contrary 
it directs that the Commissioner of Pensions shall take steps for the purpose of 
carrying this law into effect, for the purpose of paying thesearrears. So thatup 
to the 2th of January, 1879, not only was the widow who had remarried enti- 
tled to her arrears of pension between the date of the death of her first husband 
and her remarriage, but the law of 25th January directs, takes special care that 
the Commissioner of Pensions shall provide for the payment of such arrears. 
Now, that was so w pesacaily apsg og SUA ANOT 7th of A 1882. Now, this 
act seems to be in the same line with the last act on the subject. Now, there is 
a recognition of the widow's right; but she is spoken of as a widow, and if the 
widow remarry the child or children shall be entitled from the date of the 
remarriage. 
There is nothing in that law to deprive a remarried widow from claiming her 
arrears of pension; on the contrary, it recognizes her right to an arrears of pen- 
sion. But thereisanother law, and thatis the act of March 3, 1879; but still that 
is later than January 25, 1879. The last recognizes the widow's right or the re- 
married woman's right to a claim for pension, At the same session of Congress 
and five or six weeks later an act was , it is claimed, and took away the 
right of the widow, and section 11 of that law is in these words. Does it relate 
to bbe! of pension or does it relate to pension? It seems to me that it relates 
to pensions. 

“That if it is not filed prior to the first day of July, 1880, the pension shall 
commence from the date of filing the application.” 

Now, it is contended that it was under this law that it became perfectly clear, 
so absolutely sure, settled thing, that a lawyer who would advise a woman who 
had been a widow of a soldier and remarried to file her application for arrears 
of pension was committing a fraud by giving that advice. Was it a fraud? 
Who can tell? Where's the lawyer? Suppose this thing were relieved of the 
weight of authority from the executive department, here is the man that 
would say that isa clear case? My own individual opinion is that the widow 
was still entitled to claim her arrears, but not the continuing pension after her 
rem: k 
Now, what was the condition of things when this crime was committed by 
Webb? It was said that this crime was committed on the 22d of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1882, Well, concede what is claimed by the promecaicns this 
crime was committed on the 22d of June, 1852. On the 7th of August, that same 
summer, this other law was 5 which gave the widow in my o; 
arrears of pension. That law was probably pending at that time. The lawyer 
had a right to speculate on the chances of the passage of the law, Even if he 
believed the Pension Office were right as to the law as it then stood—but in this 
confusion of legislation, this multiplication of verbiage in the law, if a lawyer 
should make a mistake, how could it be charged that it wasacrime? Hardly 
charged that it was an error of judgment. 

Now, these expressions are thrown out not because they relate to anything 
that appears on the face of the indictment, but merely witha view to what might 
take place in case this case was ever brought to a trial beforeajury. I see now 
how impossible it would be for the Government to get a verdict on the facts in 
such a case as this, Ifeel, therefore, the more willing to lay hold upon the ob- 


inion the 


jection which arises in my mind fairly upon the face of the indictment. 

I sustain the demurrer to this indictment. 

For the same reasons I shall set aside the decision of the court made a few 
weeks ago in the Fitzgerald case. The crime committed by Fitzgerald in that 
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case is charged to have been committed on the 25th day of April, in the year of | Ferrell, Hutchins, Muldrow, Shelley, 
our Lord 1883. Well, that was nine months after the of, the act of 7th | Fiedler, Jeffords, Muller, Singleton, 
August, 1882; and so, that if the act of Au 7, 1882, restored the widow’sright, | Findlay, Jones, J.K. Murphy, Slocum, 
the remarried widow’s right, to her pension, it seems to me as a reasonable con- | Finerty, Kean, Mutehler, Smalls, 
struction, then, this case is so much stronger than the other case, because, by the | Follett, Keifer, Nicholis, Smith, 
act of the 7th of gagu, 1882, which was not enforced at the time that that | Foran, Kelley, Nutting, Stephenson, 
crime was committed, because that was committed (if it were a crime) in June, | Funston, Kellogg, Ochiltree, 8 x 
before the passage of the act of 7th of August, 1882; but this case is weaker be- | Fyan, Ketcham, F. 4 Sumner, C. A. 
cause of the passage of the act of the 7th of August, 1882. Gedd Kleiner, O'Neill, Charles Sumner, D. H. 
This offense is not charged to have been committed until the spring of 1883; | Gibson, Laird, Paige, Talbott, 
and as to the other facts upon which I have commented in to the Webb | Graves, Le Fevre, Payne, Taylor, E. B. 
case, they are almost identical in both cases. The Fitzgerald case I say is a | Green, Lewis, Perkins, Taylor, J.D. 
stronger case than the Webb case. Halsell, Libbey, Phelps, orton, 
Mr, HANCOCK. I move that the committee rise and report the bill | Hanback, Long, Post, Turner, Oscar 
rS Harmer, Lore, Price, Valentine, 
back to the House, with the amendments. Hewitt, A.S. Lo è Hankin, Van Alstyne, 
The motion was agreed to. ’ cA ey, Wadsworth, 
The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed Hoblitee, MoOoemick, Bay, G. W. Walltorn, 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole | Holman Mills, Robertson, White, Milo 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the enero rams hy preter i oas John 
bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and | Hooper, mbt kotek E eS 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, | Horr, Morse, Ryan, Woodward, 
1885, and for other purposes, had directed him to report back the same Hurd, Moulton, Scales, Young. 
with sundry amendments, and with a recommendation that it be passed So the bill was passed. 


as amended. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I move the previous question upon agreeing to the 
amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole and upon order- 
ing the bill as amended to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and was accordingly read the third 
time. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is now upon the passage of the bill, on 
which the rules require that the yeas and nays be taken. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I presume the hour for the recess will arrive before 
the call of the yeas and nays can be concluded. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. By unanimous consent the bill might go over, 
and the yeas and nays be taken to-morrow morning. 

Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if the call of the roll be 
commenced, it must be concluded before the Chair announces the recess. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 2, not voting 
140; as follows: 


YEAS—180. 
Adams, G, E. Dowd, Lawrence, Skinner, C. R. 
Aiken, Dun $ Lovering, Skinner, T.G. 
Alexander, Ellwood, ee Snyder, 
Arnot, Ermentrout, cCoid, Spooner, 
Atkinson, Everhart, McCo: Spriggs, 
Bagley, Evins, J. H. McMillin, Springer, 
Barr, Forney, Matson, Steele, 
Bayne, Garrison, bury, Stevens, 

is George, Millard. tewart, Charles 

Bisbee, Glascock, Miller, J. F. Stewart, J. W. 

an X Goff, Miller, S. H. Stone, 
Blount, Greenleaf, Milliken, Storm, 
Boutelle, Guenther, Mitchell, Strait, 
Breckinridge, Hammond, Morrill, Struble, 
Brewer, Han = Morrison, Taylor, J.M 
Brown, W. Hardeman, Murray, Thomas, 
Brumm, Hardy, N ` Thompson, 
Buc! N Hart, Nelson, Tillman, 
Buckner, Hatch, H. H. Oates, Townshend, 
Budd, Hatch, W. H. O'Neill, J.J. Tucker, 
Burnes, Hayne Parker, Tully, 
Caldwell, te i i, Patton, Turner, H.G. 
Calkins, Henderson, D.B. Payson, Vance, 
Campbell, Felix Henderson,T.J. Pierce, Van n, 
Campbell, J. M. Henley, Peel, S. W. Wait, 

non, Hepburn, Peelle, S.J. Wakefield, 

Carleton, Herbert, Peters, Warner, A. J 
Cassidy, Hewitt, G. W. Pettibone, Warner, Ri 
Clements, Hiscock, Poland, Wash 2 

bb, Hopkins, Potter, Weaver, 
Collins, Houk, Pryor, Weller, 
Cosgrove, Houseman, Pusey, Wemple, 
Cox, W.R. Howey, Randall, White, J. D. 
Crisp, unt, Ray, Whiting, 
Culberson, D. B. James, Reed, ‘ Wilkins, 
Culbertson, W.W. Johnson, Rice, Williams, 
Cutcheon, Jones, B. W. Riggs, Willis, 

n, Jones, J. Rock well, Wilson, James 
Davis, G. R. Jones, J.T. Rogers, J. H. Wilson, W. L. 
Davis, R. T. Jordan, Rogers, W. F. Winans, E. B. 
Deuster, Kasson, Wolfo; 
eh King, Russell, biai 

ngley, Lacey, Seney, orthington, 
Dockery, Taak Seymour, Yaple, 
Dorsheimer, x W, York. 
NAYS—2 
Bennett, Reese. 
NOT VOTING—140. 
Adams, J.J. Bowen, Chace, Davidson, 
Anderson, Boyle, Clardy, Davis, L. H. 
Ballentine, Braine: y, Dibble, 
Barbour, Breitung, Connolly, Duncan, 
Barksdale, Brewer, F. B. Converse, Dunn, 
Belford, k, Eaton 
Belmont, Browne, T.M. Covington, Eldredge, 
Bingham, Burleigh, Cox,S.8S. Elliott, 
Blackburn, Cabell, Cullen, Ellis, 
Bland, Candler, Curtin, Evans, L N, 


On motion of Mr. TOWNSHEND, by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the names was di with. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with Mr. 
CLARDY on political questions; but on this question, as we would have 
both voted the same way, I have voted. 

The following pairs were announced: _ 

Mr. FYAN with Mr. PETTIBONE, until further notice. 

Mr. RANKIN with Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio, until further notice. 

. CooK with Mr. CULLEN, until further notice. 

. SHELLEY with Mr. THOMAS, until further notice. 

. BURNES with Mr. CALKINS, until further notice. 

. MouLTon with Mr. DAvIs, of Illinois, until further notice. 
. DARGAN with Mr. BRUMM, until further notice. 

. GIBSON with Mr. SMALLS, until further notice. 

. LEWIS with Mr. MCCORMICK, until further notice. 

. COVINGTON with Mr. HOLTON, until further notice. 

. BROADHEAD with Mr. VALENTINE, until further notice. 

. KEAN with Mr. DIBBLE, until further notice. 

. MULLER with Mr. BREITUNG, until further notice. 

. LE FEVRE with Mr. Morey, until further notice. 

. REAGAN with Mr. HORR, until further notice. 
STOCKSLAGER with Mr. KEIFER, until the 26th. 

. GEORGE D. WISE with Mr. LIBBEY, until the 24th. 

. Hewrrt, of New York, with Mr. JoserH D. TAYLOR, until the 


. GREEN with Mr. HOOPER, until May 4. 
. JONES, of Arkansas, with Mr. MCKINLEY, until April 28. 
. O'HARA with Mr. KLEINER, until April 24. 
. BALLENTINE with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
. FORAN with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
. NICHOLLS with Mr. CHACE, except on the tariff. 
. CONVERSE with Mr. RANNEY. 
. MILLS with Mr. ROWELL. 
. YouNG with Mr. PAYNE, until April 28. 
DAvIs, of Missouri, with Mr. PHELPS, until April 25. 
. PAIGE with Mr. JoHN S. Wisk, for to-day. 
. DuNN with Mr. SMITA, for to-day. 
. CLARDY with Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana, for to-day. 
. EVANS, of Pennsylvania, with Mr. FOLLETT, for this afternoon. 
. DAVIDSON with Mr. BURLEIGH, for this day. 
. TURNER, of Kentucky, with Mr. PERKINS, on the pension ap- 
propriation bill. Mr. PERKINS would vote ‘tay’? and Mr. TURNER 
no. 

Mr. BRUMM. I was paired on political questions, and not regard- 
i Sem as one, and in order to make a quorum, I have voted. 

e vote was then announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted in the following 


cases: 

To Mr. VALENTINE, for three weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. FINDLAY, for one day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. CABELL, from evening sessions, for ten days, on account of 
sickness. 

Mr. HANCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 

; andalso moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

And then (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m., in pursuance of pre- 
vious order) the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The recess having expired, the House at 8 o’clock p. m. resumed its 
session. 
The SPEAKER. By order of the House, the session this evening is 
for debate only; no business to be transacted. 


1884. 
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Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. 


THE TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for general debate only on revenue bills. 

Mr. EVANS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, knowing that much 
would be said by gentlemen of very much larger legislative and practical 
business experience than myself upon the question now before the House, 
I had aboutarrived at the conclusion not to occupy the time of the com- 
mittee; but when I turned to the Census Report and found that there 
were 1,400 manufacturing industries in my district, I felt that I would 
be derelict in my duty to my constituents if I permitted this opportunity 
to pass without raising my voice or entering mysolemn protest against 
the passage of this bill, which, if enacted into a law, will further depress 
the manufacturing industries and great business interests of the people 
of this country. It is admitted that most classes of were never 
manufactured at lower prices or with smaller profits than at the present 
time. If this be true, how then can the manufacturer stand a further 
reduction of 20 per cent., which of itself in many instances is a greater 
profit than he now realizes ? 

The duties are too low now on a number of articles to make it profit- 
able to manufacture them in this country, and so low on others that 
they afford but little protection. The result is that some industries 
have been entirely destroyed and others so crippled that they barely 
exist. 

Our manufacturers, having carefully considered the revision of the 
tariff in the last Congress and its bearings for good or evil upon the 
productions of their establishments, and by mutal concessions as to 
wages and profits on the part of the laborer and the manufacturer, had 
so arranged their affairs as to be able to produce their commodities, ex- 
cept in such instances as have been referred to, at reasonable profits, and 
to give to their workmen fair but not exorbitant wages. 

Relying on the supposed stability of the law, they have gone on in 
the hope that further changes would not be made, at least in the way 
of reduction of duties, for some time to come. All the manufacturers 
ask is fair protection and stability of legislation; so that, when they 
have once ascertained the amount of foreign and domestic competition, 
they know how to adjust their business to continue therein at living 
profits to themselves and good wages to their hands. 

What the manufacturer in this country fears the most is competition 
with cheap foreign capital and labor. In those countries whose capital 
and labor come most closely in competition with our own the rate of 
interest on capital is not more than one-half what it commands with 
us, and the wages of labor are about in the same proportion. Cheapcap- 
ital and low wages give the foreign manufacturer a vast advantage over 
our dear capital and good wages. And hence it becomes the patriotic 
duty of Congress, legislating tor the whole nation, to enact such laws as 
will enable our citizens to enter into fair competition with the people 
of other lands. 

Unfortunately our legislation has been of a halting, hesitating, and 
uncertain character so far as the admission of foreign commodities into 
the country and in competition with our own is concerned. 

Many tariffs general and special have been enacted within the last 
twenty or thirty years, and as soon as the manufacturer has adjusted 
his business to the new order of thi and is making satisfactory prog- 
Tess, a new system of duties is ASA andl he is compelled to change his 
machinery and business to meet the changed state of affairs, frequently 
at great loss to himself, and of consequence to those whom he may 
employ. 

This constant tinkering with the tariffand ever-varying system of 
duties is embarrassing to all business enterprise, and checks the pros- 
perity of the people. If we could only maintain a permanent and 
steady system of duties, all who engage in enterprises that produce 
commodities which come into competition with foreign products would 
know exactly how to arrange their affairs so as to meet the competition 
thus forced on us by cheap capital and low wages of labor. It is true 
that American enterprise can almost always adjust itself in time to the 
new order of things. But in so doing it is at considerable expense and 
much embarrassment. 

The tariff of 1883 wasan innovation on preceding tariffs, but our people 
were with few exceptions gradually accommodating themselves to its 
provisions. Now we are threatened with a new revision, and upon an 
entirely different principle from what has heretofore been established. 
The agitation of the subject has already had a disturbing effect upon 
some of the industries of the country, and men whose capital is em- 
barked in business enterprises are awaiting with anxiety ourlegislation 
on the subjectinthis Congress. The present tariff is not as satisfactory 
as it should be, but the proposed revision has not been asked for by any 
considerable body of men or the people. No masses of men have been 
so injured by the existing laws, or if they have they have not yet had 
time to find it out so as to call for relief; but, on the other hand, numer- 
ous committees representing great communities have protested against 


any changes of duties until the laws on the subject as they now stand 
shall make manifest the fall effect of their operation. 

The proposed tariff can not be regarded as a business man’s tariff, but 
a scheme of politicians and doctrinaires. The former think that polit- 
ical capital can be made out of it; the latter think that it will be a tri- 
umph of their particular beliefs; the former hope by it to obtain polit- 
ical powerand possession of the government; the latter, the propagation 
of their politico-economic theories. All this is done under the thin veil of 
aloveof thepeople. It isnot based on any scientific, logical, or commer- 
cial principles. As the cost of production and the demand and the sup- 
ply of different commodities are continually changing, and not in fixed 
proportions to each other, so must duties change in unequal propor- 
tions; on articles that are subject to similar duties this year it may be 
right and proper to affix different duties a year or two henceforth. 

Foreign competition in certain articles may be greater than in others, 
and thus require greater duties on imports to enable our people to com- 
pete with the cheap labor and capital that produced them. To such 
considerations the proposed tariff (House bill No. 5893) has no reference. 
Itignores them all; it has reference toa single idea, namely, the reduction 
of the national revenues by a horizontal reduction of 20 per cent. on the 
duties imposed by the tariff of 1883. This is not a principle, it is only 
an experiment. Inthis, however, its promoters will probably suffer dis- 
appointment. 

Low duties do not always reduce revenues; generally speaking, they 
increase them by reason of the increased importations of cheap foreign 
commodities. While the evil of a plethoric treasury is not thereby 
avoided, a greater evil is incurred in the crippling or destruction of 
American industries, with the concomitant suffering imposed on the 
workingmen of the nation. The 20 per cent. is a premium offered to 
the foreign manufacturer, as it enables him to throw his products into 
our markets, and sell them ata less cost here than heretofore, and at the 
same time at increased profit over the cost of production. 

When a foreign manufacturer can sell any kind of iron at $20 per 
ton with a duty on it of $6 per ton, if the duty should be decreased to 
$5 per ton he can sell his iron at $19 per ton under the proposed tariff 
and make 20 cents more on each ton than he did before the reduction 
of the duty. In this way the American consumer does not get the 
whole benefit of the reduction of the duty; a greater or less portion 
goes to the foreigner. In some cases the former gets no benefit at all. 

There is another very objectionable feature in this bill, and that is 
the application of ad valorem rates toso many of ourimportations. It 
is well known that frauds are constantly practiced upon the Govern- 
ment by undervaluation, which results in loss of revenue, and is un- 
just to the honest manufacturer. Instead of endeavoring to avoid ex- 
isting evils, you are opening the door to a very large increase if you 
pass this bill. 

It is notorious that the foreign manufacturer has the advantage over 
the American manufacturer of from 50 to 100 per cent. in his cheaper 
capital and labor, and if foreign products of such labor were admitted 
duty free our manufactures would be driven from the market and the 
country would be supplied with goods of foreign manufacturers. The 
lower the duties the nearer to this state of things will our country come. 

If a tariff should be so adjusted as to give the foreigner the command 
of our market the first result would probably be to furnish us cheaper 
commodities, but as soon as his command of the markef became com- 
plete our furnaces, forges, cotton and woolen manufactories would be 
closed, and the laboring population would be thrown out of employment 
or forced into some other uncongenial occupations, such as agriculture 
or commerce, probably already filled and incapable of bearing further 
competition. Then would come a struggle for existence such as this 
country has never seen. The capitalist would have closed his works 
because of their unprofitableness. Although he would suffer, yet his 
means would enable him to waitfor better times. Such a crisis, while 
it is a matter of inconvenience and a cessation of profits, does not nec- 
essarily work suffering tohim. Notso, however, with the workingman. 
When the demand for his labor ceases his capital and profits are gone. 
With loss of wages come want and suffering. Nomore then for him are 
the comforts of a well-provided home; no food and raiment of a better 
quality for his wife and children; no books and papers for his own and 
children’s intellectual welfare; nothing but poverty, with scarcely aray 
of hope for the future, awaits him. 

You may say that thisis an overdrawn picture. It isnotso, the half 
has not been told, as hundreds of persons who have visited the manu- 
facturing districts of England and Scotland will testify. What says 
that earnest, conscientious man, the late secretary of the Tariff Com- 
mission, Robert Porter, of the condition of the laboring classes in Man- 
chester and Dundee? 

In the former some of the houses had bare wooden floors, some had red-brick 
floors, some had bare -stones, Hardly one had a vestige of carpet. far 
the largest proportion of the operatives live from hand to mouth, generally in 
one room, in which a few chairs, a deal table, a bedstead. four or five cups and 
saucers, a few dishes and plates, a wash-tub,a sauce-pan, and a kettle comprise 
the chief articles of furniture. Everything in many cases, including the s nep 
ing and family washing, is done in the generalroom. An old shawl and a dirty 
print gown, and wooden shoes, which clatter on the sidewalk, form their toilet. 

Of Dundee, in the spinning and weaving districts, he says: 

The wages are not over $2.25 per week, and the best of the workingmen only 
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live from hand to mouth and in squalid misery. In some districts the opera- 
tives live in houses totally unfit for human habitations; the are low one-story 
buildings, with but one room on a floor and windows about two feet square. [ 
actually found in some whole families living like animals on the bare ground; 
and in one the mother of a family lay dying literally of starvation! The chil- 
dren were poor, pinched, half-starved little creatures. I visited at least a dozen 
houses in this part of Dundee and found the inmates ost ail in the same 
state of misery and want, In one district alone 50,000 operatives were receiving 
alms annually. They lived principally on bread. 


This testimony of the social condition of these people is further cor- 
roborated by the American consul, Mr. Wells, whose report is just issued 
from the State Department. He says: 


Skilled artisans get $6.87 per weck, laborers $1.75, boiler-makers $8.50. In the 
jute and linen works $2.50 per week is the average. These working people are 
poors provided for in the way of house accommodations, There are in Dun- 

ee 8,620 houses of one room only, in which there is a population of 23,670, and 
16,187 houses of two rooms into which are crowded 74,374 men, women, and 
children, If to these be added the three-roomed houses, with the people living 
in them, it shows that 118,000 of the 140,000 inhabitants of this community livein 
houses of one to three rooms, The rents are as follows: For a three-roomed 
house, $77.50; for a two-roomed, $S per year, payable semi-annually, and for a 
one-roomed house, 60 to 75 cents per week. It will be seen that a large propor- 
tion of these people live in houses of one and two rooms each, and especially 
upon these poor denizens the devastation of infectious diseases almost entirely 
falls. Statistics show that nine-tenths of the deaths are from fevers. 

Many of these habitations are wretched in the extreme, containin; 
niture, and occasionally are without even a bed. In some of these hovels five 
or six human beings are sheltered, with nothing to lie on but the floor, and 
ovaries themselves with jute burlaps which they take in to make into hand- 
sewed bags. 


little fur- 


A manufacturer of my district who visited England several years be- 

fore Mr. Porter related the same sad story of the condition of these 
le. 

a antes revolts at such scenes of poverty and wretchedness, and yet 

there is in this country and in this House a powerful party who will at 

the first opportunity force this iniquitous starvation system of free trade 

upon onr people. 

I have said on other occasions, and will repeat it here, that if the 
protective principle is to be entirely eliminated from our tariff, and free 
trade fò prevail, every mechanic and workingman in our mills, furnaces, 
and other classes of manufactories may at once prepare for a reduction 
of wages corresponding to those of foreign countries, If they do not, 
every cotton and woolen factory, every rolling-mill and forge will stand 
idle; and even with submission, poverty, degradation, and, in some in- 
stances, starvation will be its sequel. 

Self-preservation is the first law ofnature. Therefore to protect our- 
selves against the pauper labor of foreign lands can be nocrime. Some 
one has said that ‘‘ protection is Pennsylvania’s birthright and we do 
not intend to trade it off for free trade.” No, not even to place it in 
the hands of one of her own sons born of noble Whig ancestry, butif 
chosen as your candidate for the Presidency will be compelled to stand 
on a platform false to the principles of protection to American indus- 
try and in direct opposition to the principles which his father, in his 
day so ably advocated and defended. 

It is true that the bill under consideration does not contemplate free 
trade pure and simple, yet it does reduce duties on our principal indus- 
tries to such an extent as to peril the prosperity of many of them. At 
present they are working on a narrow margin, and a small reduction of 
duties would work serious harm, ruining some and injuring all. 

Let us now examine a few of the imports. Takeiron and steel in their 
various forms; cotton, woolen, and leather goods. It appears from the 


report of the Bureau of Commerce and Navigation for 1883 that we im- 
ported of those articles in that fiscal year to the amount of $40,837,000, 
and of cotton manufactures we imported $32,359,000 worth; of woolen 
manufactures we imported to the value of $51,044, and of leather t» the 
amount of $12,653,000; total, $136,893,000. A very large portion of 
these commodities could have been manufactured in this country under 
higher duties; but if the reduced rates as provided by the bill are to be 
allowed to prevail, the amount of imports of those articles will be greatly 
increased, while our own productions of a similar character will be 
diminished. 

With regard to iron, the census of 1880 tells us that in that year there 
were in the United States 1,430 establishments for its manufacture, 
employing 159,536 hands and paying them $62,778,548 in wages and 
creating $335,949,591 of products. In the manufacture of cotton goods 
there were 1,005 establishments, employing 185,365 hands, of whom 
121,365 were women and children, paying $45,614,419 in wages and in 
products to the wealth of the nation $210,950,383 per annum. In 
woolen goods (omitting carpets, felt goods, hosiery, and worsteds) there 
were 1,990 establishments, employing 86,504 hands, of whom 40,526 
were women and children, paying $20,836,392 in wages, and adding 
$160,606,721 to our national wealth each year. Thus we see in these 
three industries alone there are 4,425 establishments, employing 367,405 
hands, paying them $134,229,529 in wages, and creating productions to 
the amount of $707,506,705 in a single year. 

These figures are large, but when we read the statistics of all the me- 
chanical ‘and manufacturing industries the figures are simply amazing. 
The Census Report of 1880 gives the whole number of our mechanical 
and manufacturing establishments as 253,852, with acapital of $2,790,- 
272,606, employing 2,025,335 male hands above 16 years of age, 531,639 
females above 15 years old, 181,921 children and youths; paying them 
$947,953, 795 per annum; using 3,396,823,549 in materials, and creating 
$5,369,579, 191 of finished products in a year for the markets of our own 
country and theoutside world. A large proportion of these industries 
will be more or less affected by the reduction of duties as proposed by 
this bill, for the decrease of duties will be followed by an increase of im- 
portations, and will not only displace that amount of our productions, 
but will lessen thedemand for our home labor and will lower the wages 
of the workingman. ; 

Should the proposed reduction of 20 per cent. result in the displace- 
ment of our products of labor tosuch an extent as to force down wages 
only 5 per cent. to meet the foreign competitor, it would result in a 
loss to the American artisans and mechanics of nearly $50,000,000 per 
annum in their wages. To this, Mr. Chairman, they will never sub- 
mit any longer than returning electionsshall give them an opportunity 
to right a wrong. They can not afford to take the low wages of other 
countries and pay the high prices for living that are entailed on the 
mechanic and laboring man in those countries. 

To show the disparity of the condition between our own workingmen 
and those of European nations whose commodities come into competi- 
tion with ours, I insert a comparative table of the prices of the neces- 
saries of life and the rates of wages in the United States and Europe, as 
condensed by Mr. Spofford, our Librarian, from the report of the Secre- 
tary of State on the state of laborin Europe; from which it will be seen 
that the foreign laborer receives much lower wages and has to pay 
mors for the cost of provisions than the American worker. This is the 
latest report from official sources. 


Comparatice retail prices of the necessaries of life in Europe and the United States in 1878. 


[Condensed from the report of the Secretary of State on the state of labor in Europe, derived from facts reported by the United States consuls: Washington, 1879.) 
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Comparative rates of weekly wages paid in Europe and in the United States in 1878. 
{Condensed from the report of the Secretary of State on the state of labor in Europe, derived from facts reported by the United States consuls: Washington, 1879,] 
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Ourconsul stationed at Cologne, Germany, reports: Masons, per day, 
70 cents; carpenters, per day, 50 to 72 cents; engine-fitters, per day, 71 
to 77 cents; blacksmiths, per day, 67 to 71 cents. In this country 
e same mechanics get from $2.25 to $2.75 per day for the same kind 
of labor. 

There is no instance, probably, where the benefits of a protective tarift 
have been more strikingly exhibited than in the manufacture of steel 
rails. When they were first introduced they were imported at a cost 
of $150in gold per ton, Congress saw the importance of fostering the 
industry in our own country, and at once put on a duty sufficiently 
great to compete with similar manufactures abroad, and the result was 
that ina very few years we could manufacture a superior article ata low 
cost, and steel rails can be bought in the markets to-day for $35 to $40 
per ton. This great reduction gave an impetus to the railroad system 
of the United States, and from 31,286 miles of railroad in 1861 the 
mileage has increased to 117,717 miles in 1883—more than all Europe 
combined, extending the blessings of railroad facilities through all the 
States and Territories, at the same time giving employment both in 
the building and the running of these roads to thousands of people. 
This was a great boon to the young farmer, and especially those of 

-small means, who felt compelled to go West to make a living and who 
nae iy increase their fortunes by the gradual increase in the value 
of lands. 

As soon as the railroad was built within a reasonable distance of him 
he found at the nearest railroad depot or station a cash market for the 
products of his mountain or prairie farm. But it was not the farming 
interests alone in the far West that were benefited by the railroad in- 
terests which were built up by the protection given to American indus- 
tries. The great mineral wealth of that section was likewise fostered 
and developed enormously by freer access and cheaper freights. 

The report of the Tariff Commission gives the following comparative 
table of wages in the iron trade in England and in Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


England. | Pittsburgh. 


Puddling, per ton......0. sessessesress $1 H $ 50 
Shingling, per ton...........- 29 7 
Rolling in pudanng mills, pe 29 68 
Rolling and heating, per ton.. 1 80 4 80 
Common labor... .sssssssesesressesees $0 56 to 72 |1 30 to 150 


Edward Young, former Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, having gone 
aboard under the auspices of the Government to gather statistics of this 
character, made the following report: 


Wages in rolling-mills in 1878, per week. 
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Attempts are being made almost constantly to induce the farmer to 
believe that the duty on iron necessarily increases the cost of his agri- 
cultural machinery and that the tariff generally isa burden to him. 
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But the average farmer has sufficient intelligence not to be caught with 
such sophisms. He has learned enough to assure him that it isa triple 
advantage. In the first place, the duty on the component parts of agri- 
cultural machinery enabled our mechanics to have a fair chance in our 
own markets, and the consequence is that 1,943 agricultural establish- 
ments were in operation in 1880, competing with each other, reducing 
prices, and making $68,640,486 worth of implements tor the farmer. If 
it were not for these manufactories, which furnish the machinery for 
sowing and reaping, the vast prairies of the West would to a large ex- 
tent be unbroken, but now, with little bodily labor to the husband- 
man, they are raising large crops of grain, which these railroads carry 
at reasonable rates to the seaboard, a portion of which, after those en- 
gaged in mechanical and other pursuits in our own country are fed, is 
sent abroad to feed the people of other nations. The great advantage 
that the farmer reaps under a system of protection to domestic indus- 
tries is that wherever a manufactory is established it furnishes a mar- 
ket for his products. 

On the borders of my district flows the river Schuylkill. From 
Philadelphia to Reading, Pa., its banks bear an almost continuous 
line of iron, woolen, and cotton manufactories. A few miles farther 
north runs the Lehigh ; its banks from Easton to Mauch Chunk are 
dotted with manufacturing establishments equally busy producing na- 
tional wealth. In the county of Montgomery, one of the counties 
which I have the honor to represent, there are, asshown by the census 
of 1880, 840 manufacturing establishments, with $13,789,709 of capital 
employed, using materials to the amount of $13,189,461, and produc- 
ing $20,656,993 worth of material annually. There are 11,638 per- 
sons employed daily; this includes men, women, and children. The 
total amount of wages paid in the year was $3,596,298 and the average 
per capita was $309 annually. The net profits of these 840 establish- 
ments is shown to be $3,043,711, and to each individual manufacturer 
$3,625 annually. 

What I desire to show is: First, that these manufactories support 37,- 
295 persons, and as they are consumers and not producers of agricult- 
ural products they make for the farmer a market, and, asit were, at his 
own door. Such a market enhances the value of his land, and should 
he desire to sell it to engage in some other occupation or to retire from 
labor, he will find that he can obtain a much bigher price for it than he 
could have done before the manufactory was established near him. 

As corroborative evidence of the assertion that it not only makes him 
a market at his door but a better and more diversified market, and that 
his land is worth more per acre by reason of its proximity to it, I would 
refer you to the statistics furnished in a report from the Agricultural 
Department. 

In the seven manufacturing States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware the 
total value of manufi articles is $3,021,405,831; total number of 
acres under cultivation, 53,919,546; the value of the farm lands alone 
$2,552,695,060, and the average value per acre $47.34. 

We will now take the second group of seven States, with very much 
less manufacturing and themselves remote from the manufacturing 
centers, namely: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Total value of manufactures, $1,247,046, 686; 
total number of acres under cultivation, $105,587,433; total value of 
farm lands, $3,558,969,239, and the average value per acre, $33.71; a 
difference of over 44 per cent. 

My district, with 1,400 mannfacturing establishments, joins Phila- 
delphia, with 8,567 manufacturing establishments. The farm Jand, by 
reason of its proximity to this great market, is worth from $125 to $500 
per acre; the nearer the market the higher the price, as much of it is 
used for vegetables and small fruits, known as truek-farming. ~ 

The appreciation of the value of a home market is shown by the ac- 
tions of the people of my little town, who have advertised in the Phila- 
delphia papers, through their council, that they would give a certain 
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number of acres of land and would exempt from municipal taxation the 
property of any individual, company, or corporation who would erect 
and carry on any unobjectionable manufacturing business in said bor- 
ough which would employ not less than one hundred hands. 

In the second place I desire to remind the committee that it is not 
the farmer alone who is benefited by these manufactories: the shop- 
keeper, the shoemaker, the carpenter, the tailor, the hatter, in fact all 
the different occupations and professions are mutually encouraged and 
built up wherever the people are largely engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries. But the farmer has, in addition to the benefits mentioned, 
a direct protection in the duties laid upon a number of articles that he 
produces. By the schedule prepared at the request of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and attached to the bill, it appears that the pro- 
ducer of flax-straw is protected by the existing tariff $5 per ton; flax, 
not hackeled or dressed, $20 per ton; dressed flax, $40 a ton; tow of 
flax and hemp, $10 per ton; hemp, $25 per ton. Sugars, 2} to 3} cents 
per pound; wools, from 10 to 36 cents per pound; on butter and cheese, 
4 cents per pound; on hams, bacon, and lard, 2 cents per pound; on 
wheat and barley, 20 cents per bushel; on corn, oats, and corn-meal, 
10 cents per bushel; ponaos, 15 cents per bushel; and on other prod- 
ucts various rates of duty. Surely the farmer and planter can not 
complain that they do not receive any benefit from a properly adjusted 


But you say the farmer needs no protection on his productions. Let 
us look at this for a moment. The Bureau of Statistics gives the fol- 
lowing importations of agricultural products into this country during 
the years 1882 and 1883: 


ucts to preveni importation of like products into this country to feed 
1 


the millions of our people who are employed in manufactures and dif- 
ferent pursuits other than agriculture. It is an admitted fact that we 
can no longer rely upon a foreign market for their consumption. British 
America, India, Australia, and Russia are building railroads and im- 
proving their facilities to make cheaper transportation. 

India alone has increased her exports of wheat enormously in the last 
fouryears. In 1880she exported 4,000,000 bushels ; in 1881, 12,000,000 
bushels; and in 1883, 36,000,000 bushels. Her soil is fertile and well 
adapted to wheat-raising. Itissaid that the rates of freight from India 
and Russia to Liverpool are no higher than from the United States to 
Liverpool. Her rate of wages, although having risen 100 per cent, in 
the last thirty years, is now about 8 cents per day; farm labor can be 
had for 5 cents per day. 

It is with this pauper labor we will have to compete in our exports 
of grain; and at the rate they are increasing their annual products we 
will not only be compelled to give up the foreign market, except in 
times of failure, but they will be knocking very soon at the doors of 
our ports with their cereal products. Then you will find that the farmer 
will plead as he has never pleaded before for protection, and instead of 
20 cents per bushel on wheat and barley he will want perhaps three 
times that amount. It is said that wheat can be produced at a profit 
in India for 30 cents a bushel. 

There are employed in agricultural pursuits in the United States 
7,670,493. If these people are to compete with the pauper labor of India 
and Russia in the production of wheat and other cereals, they of all 
others will stand most in need of protection. 

But the farmer will say, or you do for him, that you must lower your 
duties on manufactured goods, then the foreign manufacturer can afford 
to exchange his goods for our wheat and flour. Thisargument has been 
strongly urged by the other side of the House. You have heard of the 
‘tman who held the penny so near his eyes that he could not see the 
dollar.’’ 

Let us look into this policy and see if agriculture can live without 
manufactures. All past experience teaches us that no nation can be 
prosperous on agriculture alone. For examples look at Egypt, Turkey, 
India, Ireland, Norway, and Sweden, countries almost wholly given 
up to agricultural pursuits. Labor in Sweden is worth 7 cents per day, 
in India and Turkey from 5 to Scents per day. England furnishes most 
of these people with their manufactured articles. In the first place it 
must be borne in mind that 923 per cent. of our agricultural products, 
except cotton, are consumed at home, and the remainder, 7} per cent., is 
exported. Now, the question arises would it be best for us to give up 
our own market by throwing these people out of mechanical employ- 
ment, or had we best do all we can to hold the home market and as 
much of the foreign as is possible without destroying ourown? We 
also find that 98 per cent. of all our manufactured products are con- 
sumed in our own country. Ont of $5,369,519,191 of manufactured ar- 
ticles only $111,890,001 areexported. It would be bettertosink the 7% 


cent. of agricultural products in the sea than to lose the market for 
the whole $5,369,579,191, which would be the inevitable result if we 
cease to protect our own industries. 

“No; there is another alternative left,” you will say; ‘let the manu- 
facturer reduce his profits and his workingmen their wages if they 
want to compete with the foreign manufacturer.” Let us follow 
out this logic. There are paid out in the United States in salary and 
wage labor $6,000,000,000 annually. Reduce this amount to the same 
standard paid in foreigncountries. The amountthen would notexceed 
$3,000,000,000 or$4,000,000,000. By this procedure you would reduce 
the a sree Ha abi of these people to the same extent you reduced 
theirwages. But you would do more than this; you would drive thou- 
sands from the loom and the spindle, from the forge and the furnace, 
into agriculture, where they would become your competitors instead 
of your consumers. 

It is enough to say that the farmer is not so ignorant and deficient in 
common sense as not to know that a tariff that would diminish the ability 
to bay of all those engaged in our mining and manufacturing industries 
would seriously cripple his market. The home market is his main de- 
pendence, and he can not afford to support a policy which would be 
ruinous to his interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I fail to see who in this country would be benefited 
by the proposed reduction. Atleast no producer, be he farmer, manu- 
facturer, miner, mechanic, or skilled or unskilled workman, would be 
benefited. But the foreign manufacturer and the importer would be 
greatly benefited. 

It is claimed that thereis another class who would be benefited, and 
who have constituted themselves into a league, known as the Free Trade 
League of America, with their headquarters at New York. Every 
member of this House has been flooded with its literature, and the 
Committee of Ways and Means have listened to their sophistries pre- 
sented by paid counsel. The members of this league are shown to be, 
by Mr. RUSSELL, of this House, men of large fortunes, living on their 
incomes, ‘‘ who measure day by day the purchasing power of their fixed 
incomes as they apply it to the articles of high living,’’ as they term 
them. As Mr. RUSSELL has well said, the number of men who live 
entirely upon their incomes is entirely too small to shape our industrial 
policy. These are the gentry who send to Europe for their clothing; 
nothing good enough manufactured in this country for them to wear. 
They are the agents of the Free Trade Cobden Club for distributing 
free-trade documents throughout the United States. They are thesup- 

rters of the free-trade journals known as the London Iron and Coal - 

es Review, Iron Monger, London Spectator, and Pall Mall Gazette. 

Let us see how they rd the election of Mr. CARLISLE Speaker of 
this House and the Morrison tariff bill: 

The London Iron and Coal Trades Review, for December 7, 1883, says: 

Our best customer for iron, steel, hardwares, and many other goods has long 
been the United States, notevithstanding the very heavy duties that are there 
levied, and the greatest interest is always manifesed R7 our business men in 
American politics where they are likely to affect the tariff. Itis pretty evident 
thatthe protectionists are no longer to haveitall their own way, and consumers 
may betes long have the right of buyingin the cheapest market, wherever that 
may 

The Machinery Market, a London publication, said in January last: 

The year is likely to see important political chan on the other side of the 
Atlantic, which will have their influence on business here. Events move rapidly 
in America, and the coming triumph of the Democratic party there means the 
triumph of the free-trade movement in the States. It is not to be supposed that 
there will be free imports intothe States; but‘'a tariff for revenue only,” which 
is the leading cry of the Democrats, will open an immense additional field for 
the sale of English manufactured goods in the States. 

The same journal said in March last: 


Although our exports of machinery and hardware to the States have slightly 
Secenaeds taken on the whole, during the last few years, our exports thither of 
iron and steel and their manufactures show a marked decline during recent years. 
The value under this heading amounts for the month of January last to about 
£395,000. It appears, therefore, on the whole, we are buying nearly as much in 
the way of manufactures in iron and steel, machinery, Xc., from the States as 
we are selling to them, The result must be looked upon as miserable, and is 
not equal to our position as a manufacturing country. The United States isa 
producing country, not a manufacturing, in the sense to which we apply this 
term to ourselves. It is high time we turned our attention actively elsewhere 
for a better customer, not forgetting at the same to watch the opportunities 
which the tariff reduction in the States will open out to us. 


The London Iron and Coal Trades Review, for February 8, 1884, says: 


Though our trade with the United States has fallen off very much of late, that 
country still occupies the position of our leading customer, and every change 
in its condition yet has its influence upon our market, It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to notice that the intelligence from the other side has been of a rather more 
encouraging character during the last few days, The consumption of pig-iron 
now balances the production (though this is not because the former has in- 

; it is because the latter has been reduced), and with small competition 
rices willdoubtlessimprove. Atpresent, and forsome time past, there has been 
[ttle chance of supplying English pig-iron at a profit in the States, owing tothe 
very low prices of native iron. But the most satisfactory news is that on Mon- 
day Mr, Morrison, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, intro- 
duced another tariff bill in the House of Representatives. Considering that it 
was only last year that a tariff bill was passed which considerably reduced the 
duties on a large number of articles, the introduction of another bill so soon 
affords a sign that the protective doctrine is a good deal * played out.’ The new 
bill proposes a reduction of 20 per cent. in the duties, to take effect from July 1, 
but no relief will be given in the matter of luxuries. Mr. Morrison and his 
colleagues who have drawn up the bill have shown their wisdom in piacing in 
the free-list a number of raw materials, such as copper and iron ores, slack, and 
coal. Though the bill may not pass without considerable modification, it will 
probably result in a substantial reduction. 
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To these opinions we may add the following blunt but frank admis- 
sion by the London Spectator on the 8th of December last: 

Of course the north of Jand holds that American free trade would be 
greatly to the interest of British manufacturers. 

And this from the Pall Mall Gazette : 

rogress ill will be watched with considerable interest 
byl Encik jira Behn Fig gate ries market, inasmuch asit can hardly fail to 
tend in their favor. è E 

Thus you see how closely and with what deep interest the manu- 
facturers of England are watching every move made by this Congress 
in the interest of free trade. Their only hope is inthe success of the 
bill and the further success of the Democratic party in the coming 
elections, when they look for a tariff for ‘‘ revenue only.” 

Protection to our infant industries fora series of years has had a bene- 
ficial effect in reducing the cost of many articles, so that we now ob- 
tain them far below the price charged for the foreign article. When 
the English had command of our markets we were compelled to pay 
from $15 to $19 per dozen for their saws. But now under the fostering 
care of protective duties we are no longer subjected to their exorbitant 
charges, for Disston and others supply us at nearly half the cost, and 
they send them to England and there sell them for $10 perdozen. The 
same may be said in reference to ourshovels. The Rowlands, of Chel- 
tenham, Pa., and the Ameses, of Massachusetts, supply us, andsend large 
quantities abroad. Myers & Ervien, of my district, make, with others, 
all the forks we need, and ship largely to England, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Prussia, Russia, and Australia, All this was impossible when 
duties were low and our manutacturers unprotected. 

Last autumn I had the pleasure of visiting the little town of Pull- 
man, Ill., which is composed entirely of mechanics and operatives en- 
gaged in car-building. I found at this place a savings-bank which had 
only been established last May. I found that these people had on de- 
posit in that bank $170,000, and that the daily deposits made by these 
2,500 workingmen were about $500. This led me to investigate the 
matter somewhat further. I found that in 1883 there were 2,876,438 
depositors in the savings-banks of the country, whose aggregate deposits 
amounted to $1,024,856,787, making an average to each depositor of 
$356. ‘These were nearly altogether the savings of the workingman, 
laid away either to buy for himself a home or for a season of adversity, 
if one should come, and in the mean time affording him an income in 
addition to that arising from his labor. 

The advocates of free trade insist that the exchange of products be- 
tween nations should be as free as possible, some even insisting that 
revenue for the expenses of Government should be raised by direct tax- 
ation. They cite England as a nation that comes nearest to a free- 
trade country of any one among civilized nations. They point to her 
great commercial prosperity, her wealth, power, and extended domin- 
ions. They do not point, however, to her laboring population, who 
are starving on low wages. They are careful not to allude to the fact 
that her farm hands can scarcely earn enough to buy the cheapest kinds 
of food and clothing, and that the workmen of her mills and manufac- 
tories are among the worst fed and the worst clothed of any laboring 
people of Europe. Neither do they allude to the fact that six out of 
every one hundred of England’s subjects are the inmates of an alms- 
house or receiving outdoor relief, and that 3.68 per cent. of the whole 
population of Great Britain and Ireland is in a similar condition. 

Considering further the fact that 4,698,098 of the people of Great 
Britain emigrated to the United States between the years 1820 and 
1879, presumably to better their condition, it would seem that that 
kingdom was not the paradise of the laborer, and considering also the 
fact that Europe sent to our shores between 1820 and 1883 the enor- 
mous number of 12,196,295 of her people, it would appear that they 
are not afraid of the ‘‘ oppression ” of a country whose people live under 
a protective tariffsystem. This tide of emigration, continually increas- 
ing by letters from, emigrants here to their friends at home, is a con- 
vincing proof that the down-trodden and oppressed people of Europe 
consider this country the paradise of the workingman. And unless 
England especially does something to improve the condition of the 
laboring classes the time is not far distant when certain portions of her 
dominion will be almost depopulated. Her whole system is wrong. 
If she would pay her working people better wages they would then be- 
come consumers. But what workingman in England can wear a broad- 
cloth coat, or what workingwoman can wear a silk dress? What work- 
ing man or woman there can eat meat even once a day, or bread baked 
from wheat flour spread with good wholesome dairy butter? By their 
system of free trade and low wages they degrade, impoverish, and starve 
their people, and a$ a consequence destroy their home market. 

The peopleof America pursue an entirely different policy. We believe 
in fair wages to the workingman and workingwoman, so that they may 
enjoy the comforts of home life. We believe in free education, so that 
their children may be fitted to enter any of the professions or other avo- 
cations of life; to not only occupy our seats in the Halls of Congress, but, 
if needs be, to become the Chief Magistrate of the nation, the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. We have at least two illus- 
trious examples of men who under the fostering influence of our sys- 
tem of protection and free institutions have been called to fill that ex- 
alted position, namely, Lincoln and Garfield. The poor farmerin this 
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country is not known by his blouse and the workingman by his check, 
which must be worn in free-trade Europe to show to which class they 
belong. Said the lamented Garfield: 

Thank God and thank the founders of the Republic and the later patriots who 
haye made the Declaration of Independence a reality, here in America there are 
no classes! Our society does not resemble the crust of the earth with its im- 
passable barriers of rock, but resembles rather the waters of the mighty sea, 
deep, broad, boundless, but yet so free in all its parts that the drop which min- 
gles with the sand at its bottom is free to rise through all the mass of waters un- 
til it flashes on the crest of the highest wave. There isno boyin America, how- 
ever humble his birth or in whatever capacity his lot may be cast, who if he has 
a strong arm,a clear head, and a brave heart, may not by the light of our schools 
and the freedom o¢ our laws rise until he shall stand foremost in the honor and 
confidence of his country. Not so in England. 

Says an editor of an English periodical: 


I have studied the agricultural interests of my country carefully for bide = a 
five years, and I have never known one, not one, who was born and n 
the ranks of mere farm laborers that ever rose above his class and became & 
well-to-do citizen. 


What a sad commentary on the feudal free-trade system of his 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a protectionist. By that I do not mean that I 
am in favor of a prohibitory tariff that would exclude all foreign prod- 
ucts from our country, but Ido mean that I am in favor of such duties 
as will give to American workmen protection against the cheaper labor 
and capital of other lands. This is all that is needed; for with his su- 
perior education, inventive genius, his skill, his improved machinery, 
his indomitable energy, he will be able to compete with any and all in 
the great struggles of life. 

The principle of protection is as old as the Constitution itself. It 
was inaugurated by the First Congress of the United States on the 4th 
day of July, 1789, in the very second act that was passed, as follows: 

reas it is necessary for the support of disch: 
se ee a Batea and oe cease gf aeaar 
u : 

= z _ on goods, wares, ise impo: 

That principle has been steadily advocated by almost every adminis- 
tration since then. It had been ized and favored by Washington, 
Hamilton, Franklin, and by the Democratic Presidents, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, and Jackson, and by none more earnestly than by a late 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, Horace Greeley. The Demo- 
cratic party should not forsake or abandon the principles of its time- 
honored leaders under a senseless cry of ‘‘A tariff forrevenueonly.’’ The 
principle of protection has become interwoven with our whole national 
policy, and though frequently attacked and sometimes crippled by in- 
sidious enemies it must survive, while the parties that attack it will be 
lost and forgotten. It is a natural, not an artificial policy. It is the 
same policy which in the discharge of a natural duty actuates men to 
aid and assist their families and friends, and a Government that will 
not protect its own citizens and give them aid and comfort in their un- 
dertakings can not expect them to be willing or able to give it a very 
hearty support. 

The prosperity of the citizen is a part of the prosperity of the nation, 
and when the citizen fails to secure a competence the Government is a 
sufferer in proportion. ne 

Following, then, in the footsteps and traditions of the early statesmen 
of the Republic, as manifested from time to time in their tariff systems, 
I believe with them in the policy of adequate and sure protection to 
American industry. I believe that American workmen should have 
the preference in doing the work that may be required to be done for 
the benefit of the American people. Believing also that the present 
bill, if enacted into a law, would deprive them of that preference and 
allow an impolitic interference by foreign competition of cheap labor, 
I most earnestly protest against the passage of this bill, and hope that 
there is wisdom enough still left in this Democratic House to defeat it. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Mr. Chairman, the great object of all civilized 
governments is to protect the person and property of its subjects or cit- 
izens. The money to pay the expenses of our Government is princi- 
pally raised by duties upon imports, and the present law, known as the 
tariff law, discriminates between the rich and the poor. This is not 
just-and ought to be remedied, and it can only be remedied by a com- 
plete revision of the tariff. I have hundreds of constituents who sup- 
port their families by the labor of their hands, that pay a greater sum 
into the Treasury than many of my constituents who are worth from 
one hundred thousand to half a million of dollars. The poor man has 
nothing for the Government to protect but his personal rights, while the 
rich man’s property is to be protected as well as his personal rights. 
It was not the intention of the founders of this Government that such 
manifest injustice should be practiced. It was theintention that every 
citizen should receive full protection of his person and property, and 
that he should pay toward the expense of the Government in propor- 
tion to his means and the amount of property he had to protect. 

The tariff can not be so adjusted or arranged as to make the rich 
pay their due proportion of taxes, but it can be so arranged as to ap- 
proximate it. The only way to reach the wealthy is by an income tax, 
which ought to be levied upon every man receiving his income from in- 
terest-bearing notes, bonds (private or public), and stocks, whether rail- 
road, mining, or manufacturing; for all the profits which are derived 
from these sources are paid by the producersand laborers of the country. 
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A protective tariff is not in accordance with the spirit of our institu- 
tions, is contrary to sound political economy, and is a destructive pol- 
icy for this and all other countries. All legislation which seeks to build 
up a prosperous nation by permitting a comparatively small and priv- 
ileged class of manufacturers and producers to levy for their personal 
benefit an inordinate tax tribute upon the great mass of the people who 
are compelled to use and consume their goods is unjust, unwise, and 
ruinous. $ 

There are no natural and thereshould be no artificial objections to buy- 
ing in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market—it is the inalien- 
able right of every freeman. 

The Government must be supported with dignity and honor, must 
pay all its obligations, and to do this the Government is justified in 
imposing a moderate, non-exclusive, and non-protective tariff duty, the 
sole purpose and effect of which shall be to meet its necessities—such 
tariff for Government benefit only. Such a tariff is what is meant by 
free trade by the Democratic party and all others who oppose a protect- 
ive tariff system. 

The heaviest burden now borne by the American people is the unjust, 
unfair, robber-like system known as a protective tariff. It is no more 
nor less than a bonus levied upon a very large majority for the benefit 
of a few manufacturers, which compels them to pay much higher prices 
for almost every manufactured article they are compelled to consume. 

By increasing enormously the cost of living a protective tariff op- 
presses the laborer and the farmer, and by its operation has destroyed 
our merchant marine, while it has fostered and enriched monopolies by 
impoverishing the great mass of farmers and laborers. 

The protective system is only kept in existence by the most corrupt 
system of lobbying, extravagance, and official corruption, which it tends 
to produce and extend. 

The present system is on many articles exclusive, and by thus pre- 
venting importations of foreign goods deprives the Government of the 
opportunity of deriving a legitimate revenue by a moderate tariff and of 
reducing the price of the domestic article as well as of imported goods. 
All industries worthy of existence can be maintained and flourish in- 
dependent of hot-house, artificial aid. If they can not, the Govern- 
ment has no right to call upon one class of the people for aid by taxing 
them for the benefit of those who have invested their money ina profit- 
less business. 

Those who favor a protective system say that without it the price of 
labor would be so reduced that the laboring classes of the community 
could not subsist. f 

To what laboring class of community do they refer? Simply to 
those employed by the great manufacturing monopoliesof our country, 
and not to the millions of farmers, mechanics, and others employed in 
all other avocations, all of whom pay tribute to these huge monopolies. 

But these claims that the price of labor would necessarily be reduced 
is not true, as the prices paid to laborers in manufacturing establish- 
ments under the old revenue tariff and those paid under the present 
protective tariff abundantly prove. 

They claim that it requires skilled labor for manufacturing purposes, 
and that skilled labor requires higher prices than unskilled labor. 

Let us examine this and see how much higher wages the great monopo- 
lies pay their laborers than the common or unskilled laborer receives. 
Let us see what some of these great monopolies pay their unskilled 
labor. The census for 1880 shows that there were 805 companies or or- 
ganizations engaged in the production of iron-ore for that year, and that 
the production of ore amounted to 7,971,703 tons. The same census 
shows that there were just 31,668 persons employed by these 805 organi- 
zations in this branch of industry. 

The same census says this 31,668 persons in 1880 were paid as wages 
$9,538,117. Now, divide this large sum of money by 300, the number 
of working days in a year, and you will find it to be $31,793. This, 
then, is the amount of money paid out each day to 31,668 persons. 
Now apply division again, and divide $31,793 by 31,668, the number of 
persons employed, and you will see that each man will receive a frac- 
tion over $1 a day wages as the result of protection to American labor 
in mining iron-ore. a 

Now, let us take from this same census the skilled labor used by 
these poor iron monopolies and see what munificent prices this protect- 
ive system enubles them to pay. The valueof the iron and steel manu- 
factured in 1880, as shown by the census, was $296,557,685, a far greater 
sum than the product of iron-ore; and that the total number of persons 
employed in this work was 140,975, who received in wages for the year 
1880 $55,476,785. Now, apply the same rule to these figures by divid- 
ing the $55,476,785 by 300, the number of working days in the year, 
and you will find that $184,922 was paid out each day to all of these 
workmen, and when you divide this amount paid out each day with 
140,975, the number of persons to whom it is paid, we find that each 
man has received the munificent sum of $1.30 per day; and these are 
the high prices that the iron monopolists are paying these unskilled and 
skilled laborers who are putting millions into their pockets yearly by 
reason of protection, which obliges every man in the United States to 
pay a bonus for every pound of nails or any tool or implement of iron 
or eteel which he uses. 

When we take the wages paid the men who mined the ore at $1 per 


day, and the wages of the men who worked in the iron-mills in manu- 
facturing iron and steel, which was $1.30 per day, we find that these 
iron monopolists paid on an average to their employés the great sum of 
$1.15 per day. 

Now, this same census for 1880 contains these facts, as any one can 
demonstrate who will take the trouble tosearch theiron statistics. In 
1880 there were produced: Pig-iron, 3,780,000 tons; duty, $7 per ton; 
profits guaranteed by tariff, $25,500,000; bar and rod iron, 808,000 tons; 
duty, $22.40 per ton; profit from tariff, $18,000,000. 

Plate and sheet iron, 532,000 tons; duty, $33.69 per ton; profits from 
tariff, $18,000,000. Iron rails, 467,000 tons; duty, $15.68 per ton; profits 
from tariff, $7,500,000. Steel rails, 741,000 tons; tariff, $28 per ton; 
profits from the tariff, $21,000,000. Steel bars, &c., 242,000 tons; duty, 
$50 per ton; profits from the tariff, $12,000,000. Other products, 540,- 
000 tons; duty, $22.40 per ton; profits from tariff, $12,000,000. 

This is what the tariff did for the iron and steel men for the year 
1880—$114,000,000 profit made by virtueofthe tariff. Atthe sametime 
they could only pay the men who did the labor to produce these immense 
profits the beggarly sum of $1.15 per day. 

Out of whose pockets did this $114,000,000 come and into whose 
pockets did it go? 

This same census shows that the woolen, cotton, leather, and hundreds 
of other manufacturers whose goods are protected by a high duty pay 
their laborers but a trifle more wages than the same class of workmen 
receive in England, which is a free-trade country. 

Again, this same census shows that in 1880 in the State of Michigan 
there were 4,873 manufactories of all kinds; and that the number of 
persons employed in all these factories was 77,591, and that the total 
amount of wages paid- these employés for that year was $25,313,682. 
Divide this amount of money by 300, the number of working days ina 
year, and we have $843,789, the amount paid each day for wages; and 
when this sum is again divided by the number of persons who were 
employed it shows that there was paid each person employed a fraction 
less than $1.09 per day, showing what extraordinary high wages these 
manufacturers do pay; and yet they cry, ‘‘ Reduce the tariff and you 
reduce wages.” 

The fact is, labor is like any commodity; its price depends upon the 
law of supply and demand; and no matter whether these protected man- 
ulacturers are making 25 or 50 per cent. upon their capital, they will 
hire their workmen just as cheap as they can. 

The question of taxation is the one great question of the day. This 
high protective tariff was the offspring of the manufacturers when they 
saw the necessity of raising large revenues to pay the expenses of the 
war and to pay the debt which it produced, and long since it was 
needed for that purpose they have, by organized lobbies and paid writ- 
ers, succeeded in preventing its modification, until the people have de- 
manded, by their election to this Congress of a large majority who favor 
it, a complete remodeling of this outrageous tariff system now in exist- 
ence. 

The election of the presiding officer of this House was proof conelus- 
ive of the feeling and determination of the people. I say people, be- 
cause those who are in earnest in favor of tariff reform are not all of 
the Democratic party. 

The strife for Speaker was not formen. All three of the men who re- 
ceived Democratic votes had the entire confidence of the Democratic 
members of the House. The question was simply ‘‘ tariff reform or a 
continuance of the protective system;’’ and note the result—one hun- 
dred and thirty-six for reform to fifty-two for protection. 

ane protective system is doomed, or else the people are doomed to 
slavery. - 

A people can not long prosper under a system which draws from their 
hard earnings annually millions to enrich and build up a few monopo- 
lists, who are already worth their ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and a 
hundred millions each—not one dollar of it earned by their own labor, 
but every cent of it earned by the farmers, mechanics, and laborin 

and paid over to them through the machinery of this 1 
robbery known as a protective tariff. 

This demand for tariff reform has not been made for party purposes. 
The people have asked that the burdens of taxation be more equitably 
distributed and that they be lessened, as the Government is raising 
more than an economical administration of affairs requires. 

The Republican party is responsible for its being made a political issue. 
They know that the great majority of manufacturers, the railroad kings, 
the monopolists of all classes, upon whom they can depend for money to 
pay the expenses of political campaigns, belong to their party, and with 
the money farnished by these men who are directly interested in ON 
this protective system continued, and by the aid of over 100,000 Fede 
office-holders, they believe they can beat the people in their demand for 
this reform. ; 

Iam glad that this issue has been forced upon the Democratic party, 
for by it will the Republican party lose a heavy per cent. of its voters. 
The farmers, mechanics, and laboring men who are asking, nay, demand- 
ing these reforms, care nothing for party traditions, and thousands of vot- 
ers who have acted with the Republican party will no longer submit to 
the enormous and unequal taxation which is the result of this outrageous 


protective system. 
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Let the issue be squarely made, ‘‘ protective tariff ’’ on the one side 
and a ‘‘tariff for revenue only’’ on the other, and then, with all the 
money that the monopolists will pay into the election fund and with the 
legion of Federal office-holders upon the one side, and the tax-ridden 
people upon the other, we will be able to see whether money and pa- 
tronage can induce the people to continue a party in power whose cen- 
tral idea is in direct and absolute opposition to their best interest. 

It is true this issue will lose to the Democratic party many voters, 
notably in Pennsylvania and the New England States, for not all of 
these manufacturing lords belong to the Republican party; but those 
States are Republican anyway, and can be no more so under this issue 
than any other. 

The great agricultural States, who are forced to pay this tribute- 
money to Pennsylvania and the New England States, are fully aroused, 
and determined that their demand for more equitable taxation shall 
be respected. 

They are tired of paying $2 extra upon every thousand feet of lum- 
ber in their fences, their houses, and barns, and from 2 to 5 cents per 

und for their wire fences; from 25 to 60 per cent. upon the dishes 
kon which they eat their humble meals; from 1} to 2 cents per pound 
on all the nails in their fences and buildings; 1 cent and upward for 
every pound of iron in their farming tools and implements; and, in 
short, to pay from 40 to 100 per cent. on every manufactured thing they 
buy, from the diaper that covers their baby’s limbs to the shroud and 
coffin that envelop their dead and the shovel that digs their graves. 

They know, too, that not a dollar of all this colossal tax, which for 
the whole country is estimated to amount to more than five hundred 
millions annually, goes into the Treasury of the United States. It 
swells the millions of the owners of the mines of Lake Superior and 
Pennsylvania, most of whom reside in Boston; it rolls up wealth for a 
couple dozen men, more or less, who own all the standing pine in the 
State of Michigan and Wisconsin; it builds palaces and buys fast horses 
for the owners of the salt-wells; it makes princely fortunes for the few, 
while the many gravitate toward pauperism. 

Since this system has been in force in this country a few men have 
grown rich beyond the wildest dreams of previous times, while the mill- 
ions have for the first time in the history of the country come to know 
what the want of bread is. Wherever it has been most rigidly ap- 
plied—as in Pennsylvania—there the rich have grown richest and the 
poor have grown poorest, and American freemen in relation to their 
employers have become most like slaves. 

And it is upon this outrageous system of robbery that the Repub- 
lican leaders are asking the people to continue it in power. Can it be 
possible the people will longer submit to the continuance in power of a 
party whose cardinal principle will sooner or later make them slaves? 

I voted a few days since to restore the tariff upon wool. Some claim 
that this was inconsistent with my views as a tariff reformer. I think 
itis not. The last Republican Congress reduced the tariff on wool and 
increased it on woolen goods. I believethis was unfair, and against the 
interest of the farmer and in favor of the manufacturer of woolen goods. 

I was in favor of restoring the duty on wool, and then let it stand 
the 20 per cent. cut with woolen goods which this bill would give it, 
which would be more equal and just. Had the tariff on wool been re- 
stored, until this bill becamea law the price of woolen goods would not 
have advanced a particle, because home manufacturers of woolen goods 
would have to sell in competition with imported woolen goods, and the 
advanced cost of wool would have been entirely at the expense of the 
manufacturer, and woolen goods would not have cost the consumerany 
more than they now do. 

This view, I think, was taken by the Republican members of the 
States where the woolen factories exist, as nearly all of them either 
dodged the vote or voted against restoring the duty on wool, because 
they saw it would be against the interest of the manufacturer of woolen 

s to raise the price of the raw material. 

With the exception of the members representing the woolen factories, 
the same Republican party who last year voted to reduce the tariff on 
wool voted to restore it, showing that what they claimed last year to 
be right this year they claim to be wrong. I do not abate one jot or 
tittle from my opposition to a protective system, but I believe that 
farmers should havea fair chance with the manufacturers and no more. 
They do not ask special privileges; they simply demand equal justice 
to all alike, and this they do not get under the present tariff law. 

They are willing that the duty on wool, which is the only thing they 
produce upon which a tariff is of any sort of benefit, shall be cut down 
whenever there shall be a reduction upon woolen goods and upon almost 
every article they consume, so as to equalize and reduce taxation to the 
necessities of the legitimate expenses of the Government economically 
administered. The duty on wool not being restored, I shall be obliged 
to vote to reduce the tariff on wool 20 per cent., as fixed in this bill, or 
lose the opportunity of voting to reduce the tariff 20 per cent. upon hun- 
dreds of articles used by the farmers and the laboring people through- 
out the country. I therefore deem it in the interest of the farmer and 
laboring classes to vote for this bill, though it cuts down the tariff on 
wool. 

I do not consider this bill as coming up to what the ple demand 
or expect, It makes no pretensions to the correcting the. inequalities 
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of the present tariff law, but strikes off 20 per cent. indiscriminately, 
while it puts a few articles upon the free-list. But as it affords some 
relief, I am willing to vote for it, and trust that future legislation will 
afford the relief which the people so imperatively demand—a tariff 
system which will equalize taxation between the producers of the raw 
material, the manufacturer, and the consumer, and so as to raise no 
more revenue than is actually required to pay the expenses of an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. 

Mr. CANNON addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, in the opening of this discussion 
the vanguard of the opposition was led by the ‘‘ father of the House,’’ 
the learned statesman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], in a very elo- 
quent and pathetic speech. Regarding him as the essential exponent of 
the protectionists, and his utterances as er cathedra, I did myself the 
pleasure to hear every word he said. He drew a pitiable picture of the 
pauperism of England; he went abroad to study “‘ the short and simple 
annals of the poor” and find examples of wretchedness and misery. 
While listening intently to his graphic recitals and melancholy descrip- 
tion of the want and woe of foreign humanity I wondered to myself if 
it had ever occurred to the distinguished gentleman that there was such 
a thing as a cisatlantic poverty. 

Have we no poor among us? Are there none here whose energies 
have been paralyzed by hunger; whose brains have been overthrown 
and whose hearts have been broken by the degradation of penury? 
Have we no wretched tenement houses with squalid inmates ; no stout, 
able-bodied men who rack their minds to invent some methods for the 
procurementof the bread of the morrow; no wasted women and men- 
dicant children? Have our crowded cities no destitute? Are all our 
sons of toil prosperous? Are there no striking, hunger-maddened oper- 
atives in American Birminghams and Manchesters? I doubt not that 
spectacles as sad and gaunt as those observed by the gentleman in Eng- 
land could with less difficult search be discovered in this ‘‘land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” 

Is there not fast growing up in happy, proud America an aristocracy 
of wealth? Is not pauperism continually increasing? I think no re- 
flecting man can hope tosuccessfully dispute the assertion that in ‘‘ these 
ends of the earth’’ misrule and mal-legislation have produced million- 
aires and paupers with equal ave not high tariffs and class 
enactments increased the riches of the rich and degraded the poverty 
of the poor? For every capitalist there is more than one tramp. The 
time was in this country when plutocrats were scarce; the time is when 
they abound. The time was, within the memory of the venerable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ], when there was not a mill- 
ionaire in the United States; the time is when every great city can 
furnish a score. The time was when almshouses and ‘‘soup-troughs”’ 
were not needed; the time is when the tired and dejected and hungry 
poor are glad to partake of any public or private charity. The time was 
when republican simplicity was a virtue; the time is when purse-proud 
and supercilious native Americans are aping royalty, The time was 
when our laws were made for the benefit of all; the time is when they 
are enacted for the special advantage of the few. The time was when 
all patriots felt a community of interest in universal prosperity; the 
time is when avarice seeks to dominate our councils and the pen of 
greed to indite our statutes. The time was when political righteousness 
exalted our nation; the time is when political sin and legislative in- 
justice are a reproach to our people. The time is coming in the near 
future, if not now at hand, when American freemen will express their 
sovereignty, assert their power, and vindicate their majesty, and de- 
mand of their servants, in a manner that will enforce obedience, that 
every species of class legislation, every statutory inequality, every sel- 
fish act shall be expunged from the records of our national law. 

It were practically impossible at this day for any man to suggest 
anything new or essentially different from the manifold thought and 
treatment which the subject of Federal taxation has received in this 
country from time to time. It has engaged the attention and in- 
spired the research of governmental philosophers for more than a cen- 
tury, and statesmen and essayists have in turn given it their current 
contributions. It has been so oft discussed, critically considered, and 
profoundly explored that the very language employed is generic, the 
platitudes identical, the illustrations parallel, the methods thread- 
bare. With a very slight adjustment of transposition, and the elimi- 
nation of modern data, it will be discovered upon close inspection 
that much of our recent literature upon this subject is but the adroit 
reproduction of what was said scores of years ago. 

I can not, therefore, hope to attract this committee or interest the 
country by the presentation of any purely original ideas or the submis- 
sion of any fresh or newly invented measures of policy. I may not 
even escape the appearance of plagiarism, and may both wittingly and 
unconsciously appropriate the thoughts and expressions of greater men 
who have gone before me, And yet, asa representative of the people, 
I have felt called upon toexpress myself and formulate my convictions, 
as best I can, upon what I conceive to be the most important question 
which is to-day before the country. It is, in my judgment, not only 
of paramount national magnitude, but constitutes the boundary line 
which separates the great political parties which are contending for the 
administration of the Government. 
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No greater, graver, or more difficult and responsible function be- 
longs to Congress than that involved in tax legislation, and nothing 
should receive more careful scrutiny and patriotic investigation. The 
modes of State taxation are clearly indicated, practically exemplified, 
and thoroughly understood. The citizen of the town, county, or State, 
by reference to his tax receipts, if not from a draft upon his memory, 
can tell just how much he is required annually to contribute out of 
his substance toward the support of his local government. He is able 
to reduce it to mathematical exactness, for the figures are at his com- 
mand and the processes are familiarto him. The tax assessor and col- 
lector came to him in succession and practically instructed him in a 
manner not mysterious nor difficult of comprehension; and the instru- 

. mentalities employed were direct, positive, and intelligible, the ob- 
jects of the exactions were distinctly within his cognition, and that, 
too, whether he were well versed in political economy or non-conver- 
sant with state-craft, whether lettered or unlearned. The transfer from 
the private pocket to the public treasury was simple, though perhaps 
severe. 

The Federal approaches to the citizen’s purse are complex, indirect, 
and circumstantial, and hence obstructive to ordinary understanding. 
What manner of man in this great Government can readily answer, or 
answer at all, and indicate with anything approaching accuracy, the 

amount of money in dollars and cents required of him during the year 

just past, or any year within the last score, in support of the United 

States? Who on this floor could furnish the information? A distin- 

guished statesman in the Forty-sixth Congress and now an honored 
member of this House [Mr. HURD] said: 

The statistics will show that every head of a family who receives $400 a year 
in wages pays at least $100 on account of protection. 

This estimate would show that the laboring man who has a family 
has extracted from him one-fourth of his annual earnings ‘‘on account 
of protection,’’ not for the support of his Government, but to advance 
special interests and promote individual welfare. It would have been 
a most tedious if not impossible task for any American tax-payer, I 
care not how skillful in mathematics or conversant with Federal statutes 
or expert in custom-house rules and regulations he may have been, to 
have commenced on the Ist day of January, 1883, with all the lights 
before him, and by the most scrupulous observance of his food and rai- 
ment, investments and expenditures, specifics and ad valorems, every 
art and part of the cost of his daily life, up to the 1st day of January, 
1884, and then told how much taxes he paid to the General Government 
during the year, either in separate items or te amounts; andthe 
problem would be still more embarrassing if it involved the segregation 
of the legitimate contributions to governmental support from those 
which went to the benefit of class interests through maltaxation. 

A great metropolitan journal (New York Herald, February 15, 1883), 
speaking upon this subject, announced the following startling state- 
ment: 

We do not exaggerate in the least when we assert that there are not fifty men 
in the country, including experts, who can go over either the House or the Sen- 
ate tariff bill and say without the most e rate study and careful calculations 
what its numerous provisions mean, or in which of them the present rate of tax- 
ation is increased and in which lowered. Even anexpert in iron and steel finds 
the wools and woolens schedules totally unintelligible to him. An expert in 
woolens can not comprehend the metal schedule ; and as tothe ave citizen, 


at least two-thirds of both these bills would be as unintelligible to him as He- 
brew or Arabic. And this is a law under which we are all to live. 


Statesmen of confessedly great capabilities in the last Congress ad- 
mitted their want of familiarity with the provisions of the bills which 
proposed to tax the people. It does seem that in a country like ours 
the laws on so important a subject ought to be so constructed as to en- 
able the citizen to comprehend his relation as a tax-payer. Free and 
sovereign people are not content to be kept in groping incertitude upon 
a question so vitally affecting them. The very substruction of our in- 
stitutions is the virtue and intelligence of the people and the consent 
of the poraa Simplicity is putatively a distinguishing eT- 
istic of republican government, and its very genius rests upon the 
foundation that each man is a factor in its composition, with full privi- 
lege of participation in the exercise of political power and a perfect right 
to have the laws defined with such perspicuity as may be adapted to 
his comprehension. Tax laws unduly rigorous and inexplicable are 
doubly abominable. 

I crave the indulgence of the committee if in the discussion of the 
pending bill I enter at some length into the consideration of doctrinal 
and fundamental propositions. I can not to my own satisfaction dis- 
cuss the question apart from certain basic principles which I think 
ought to control tariff legislation: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and eral wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, —— and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States,—Article 1, 8, Constitution. 

These words appear in the forefront of granted power, first in the 
enumeration of delegated Federal authority under this all-important 
section, and were manifestly foremost in importance in the minds of 
the framers of our organic law. From them are to be ered legisla- 
tive warrant for the levy and collection of taxes. e power is not 
only specifically expressed, but the objects and purposes of its exercise 
are carefully limited and well defined. No constitutional taxation can 


be ov Soe except to promote and legitimately subserve the ends de- 


sign! 

The desiderata in tariff laws are constitutional authority, the public 
weal, uniformity, and simplicity. I have been reared in that school of 
politics whose primary lesson is the non-exercise of doubtful powers. 
The first thing learned by an American citizen in connection with his 
civic conditions ought to be that his country has a written constitu- 
tion, upon which its entire organism is predicated, and furnishing the 
supreme guide for his political faith and practice. No legislator can 
afford to support any measure which has not for its warrant, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Constitution.” 

Every Representative here is the trustee of his people, an agent act- 
ing under a specific power of attorney, and bound to the observance of 
his instructions not merely by his responsibility to his constituency but 
by the most sacred obligation that can operate upon the conscience of 
mar. Upon any proposition of Federal legislation we are logically re- 
ferred to these special instructions, and a faithful consultation thereof 
is our reasonable duty. Permit me to say that I have marked with re- 
gret and humiliation the indifference and at times outright derision 
with which constitutional allusions and objections have been received 
and treated upon this floor. 

I have observed with pain the pointless efforts at ridicule which have 
been directed against those, some of them venerable in the public serv- 
ice and sound in patriotism, who have sought to prevent infractions of 
the Constitution. There is a visible relaxation of fidelity and devotion 
to this great charter of popular liberty; the ligaments that connect the 
hearts of some of us thereto, I solemnly fear, are giving way. Such 
things, in my humble judgment, prognosticate a decadence of national 
vigor and an inevitable destruction of republican polity. When it shall 
happen that we utterly lose sight of fealty to and reverence for the Con- 
stitution of the fathers Freedom will leave us, and carry on the wings 
of its returnless flight every hope and confidence in the integrity and 
perpetuity of our institutions. 

If we tax the people as intended and limited by the Constitution we 
must do so in order to pay the debts of the Government and to sub- 
serve the general well-being of thecountry. I do not believe that debt 
is a blessing, but a burden to be removed. I do not believe that the 

tuation of the national indebtedness will conduce to national pros- 
perity, nor do I regard as dangerous the legitimate accumulation of the 
means to discharge the same. If a tariffsystem be adopted with a view 
to raising revenue taxation will be lighter, the necessities of life cheaper, 
and the public Treasury can sooner respond to obligationsin the hands 
of nationalcreditors. Reduction of tariff duties, governed by a revenue 
standard, implies not a decrease but an increase of money in the Treas- 


ury. 

A high tariff levied for protection lessens the amount of import duties 
and diminishes the public revenues. The American Protectionist, per- 
haps the ablest journalistic champion of high taxation in this country, 
in its issue of May 19, 1883, says: 

Tariff for revenue would naturally raise more [revenue] than a protective 
tariff, while under the protective tem if too much come in the simple and 
= remedy would = to raise the tariff and thereby decrease the importa- 

In the views of the minority upon the bill now under consideration 
is to be found a corresponding statement, as follows: 

This proposed reduction will inevitably increase foreign importations, and, 
as a consequence, will, as all experience teaches, increase our revenues. 

When the importations are decreased by protective duties the reve- 
nues are diminished, the means of ‘‘ paying the debts” are embar- 
rassed and curtailed; and to raise the tariff in order to reduce or pre- 
vent the accumulation of the revenues is to ignore and violate the 
Constitution, to oppress the people with high prices for what they are 
obliged to have, to compel them to pay tribute in aid of private busi- 
ness, and to impair “the general welfare” for the benefit of special 
classes. To carry out this idea to its logical sequence the Constitution 
should be reversed and read as follows: 


Congress shall have power to lay taxes to prevent importations, to avoid and 
indefinitely ne the payment of the de and to promote the special wel- 
oa of na p A of the people at public expense, and without regard to 
uniformity. 


It will require just such a construction as this implies of this clause 
of the Constitution to sustain the reasoning of the protectionists and to 
find authority for the tariff laws which have been in operation for so 
many years. That is ‘“‘general welfare’’ which secures the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The organic law and the patriots who 
made it never for a moment contemplated any species of class legis- 
lation. 

The central idea, the mud-sill of our Government, is that all men 
are equal; that one man is as good as another; that there shall be “exact 
justice to all and exclusive privileges to none.” The converse of this 
is odious to every true American. Where in express language or by 
any sort of rational implication is to be found the semblance of con- 
stitutional authority for laying the burdens of taxation upon the shoul- 
ders of the many for the benefit of the few ? Where in the philosophy 
of our system of government is to be found the right of any man to in- 
voke and receive such legislative assistance to advance his private busi- 
ness to the detriment of others? I am one of those who believe that 
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in this period of our national greatness, if private enterprise, personal 
vocation, and individual employment can not prosper by their own 
spontaneous forces and native energies, and without the auxiliary and 
extraneous support of legislation, then their business activities had 
better cease in the interest of the general good and common prosperity. 

Itis a poor business that will not afford its own advantages, furnish its 
own rewards, and control its own results, and ought to be abandoned. 
It is simply and obviously unjust to take from the substance and prod- 
ucts of other pursuits to prop and support that which is not self-sus- 
taining. The unconstitutionality, the apparent inequality, the palpa- 
ble injustice of a protective tariff, it seems to me, ought to furnish 
all-sufficient objections to its continuance. I love and admire that 
statesman who introspects hisown motives, analyzes his own sense 
of personal rectitude, and upon any public measure propounds the self- 
interrogatory ‘‘Is it right?” and admeasures his conduct by the re- 


sponse. 

A tariff judiciously and equitably levied, with an eye single to con- 
stitutional terms and purposes, is not objectionable. Although the 
word is distasteful and its etymology refers us to historic spoliation, 
still it is the constitutional method for the obtention of revenue, and 
there is no immediate prospect of its disuse. It will be time enough 
to talk of absolute free trade when the public debt is liquidated. 

In order to raise revenue for governmental purposes it is a fact that 
the tariff must draw its supplies, in the main, from articles in common 
use and for which there is a general demand. I believe in making all 
dispensable and luxurious commodities contribute as far as possible to 
the support of the Government, and upon all such I would impose all 
the burdens they can bear, with profit to the common revenue fund. I 
wish it were so that we could ran the Government upon such receipts; 
but that is not possible. A very largeper cent. might be assessed upon 
diamonds, for instance, and if no evasion of duties were to occur the 
amount of taxes derived therefrom would not be considerable. 

The value of importations from this source for the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1883, under what, at first blush, would seem to 
be comparatively a very low rateof duty, was only $372,397. The high- 
est possible duties might be attached to rare and costly articles, and 
79 the importation thereof would be of necessity so limited as to 

ring but little money into the Treasury; because being used almost 
exclusively by the rich, and hence a minority of the people, the de- 
mand therefor is confined to that class and the use thereof purely vol- 
untary. Let luxuries, I repeat, stand all the tax they can, with benefit 
to the Government; but it will not do to contend that the needed reve- 
nues or any very considerable amount thereof by imposts can be drawn 
from such sources. With a prohibitory tariff they would not be im- 
ported; with a well-adjusted revenue tariff they would add their part 
to the general fund. 

The contrast presented in the difference between the duty on a dia- 
mond and that on a blanket is very striking (and that on the latter is 
iniquitous); but it is useless to say that they will each bear the same 
rate with profit to the Government. More people use blankets than 
diamonds; blankets they are obliged to have; diamonds must be dis- 
pensed with by some and can be by all. The wool of the sheep is in 
universal demand; the hair of the camel only partial. There are more 
blankets than diamonds, more sheep than dromedaries. We use more 
sugar than civet; one is sold by the hogshead, the other by the ounce. 
The demand for iron is greater than that for lace, for common metals 
than delicate embroidery. Besides, minute and imponderable sub- 
stances can be concealed and smuggled and duties thereon evaded; but 
bulky materials can not escape inspection. This will serve to empha- 
size the idea that the taxes are essentially derived from those commod- 
ities which enter into daily use and consumption. It would not, I 
think, be extravagant to assert that seven-tenths of our annual imposts 
are thereby supplied. 

But while this is the case, the cardinal purpose in the mind of the 
legislator should be to so reduce taxation as to make subsistence cheap 
and render all necessary articles as inexpensive as possible to the great 
majority of the people, and at the same time operate to produce the re- 
quired revenue; and to this end I do not favor the abolition of the ex- 
cise on whisky, because it may be made to lighten the burdens which 
oppress the necessaries of life. 

Any theory of taxation which has for its foundation discrimination 
in favor of classes or particular individuals at the expense of the great- 
est number of the people is unsound in policy and unjust in result. If 
we must have a tariff, let its proportionate burdens be borne by all. Let 
us not make ‘‘ fish ” of one industry and ‘‘flesh”’ of another. Let not 
the so-called ‘* business interests” of the country have any greater ex- 
emption from tariff reductions, or enjoy more privileges of draining the 
public, than the producers of the crude materials. 

What is business? Is it confined to those who manufacture what 
others have produced? That is a business interest which is honestly 
engaged in any honest labor. Honest work, whether of mind or hand, 
is equal in dignity. It would be wrong to place the raw materials pro- 
duced in the United States on the free-list and assess high duties upon 
the manufactures thereof; and it would be equally inequitable to 
make manufactures free and the raw materials dutiable. The furnace 


and spindle, the shop and the arts, are not above the pick and the 
shovel, the field and the flock. The man who works in the shade or 
at the forge and employs scientific machinery is not superior to him 
who toils in the sun or exploits the ores of the earth and utilizes his 
physical brawn. 

The capitalist who converts the crude elements into the finished fabrics 
should not be preferred over him who invests his means in the procnre- 
ment of the original materials. The ‘‘ general welfare” will be con- 
served by treating all alike. We occupy too high a position among the 
nations of the world, possess too many resources of native independence, 
to be unwilling or afraid to do right and act justly with each and all 
of our citizens. We can not afford to show any favoritism in our legis- 
lative enactments. No reason for fostering the interests of one portion 
of our people, for protecting the business enterprises of one locality, for 
upbuilding one more than another, at the expense and to the detri- 
ment of the great mass, now exists. 

The present isan age of air-lines and transcontinentals, of electric 
miracles and potent motors; enterprise is stimulated toits highest pitch; 
every industry is supplemented by all the appliances of modern science; 
the harp of the era is attuned to the music of progress; the surges of 
time and human capability have beaten back the shores of our prim- 
itive conditions; we are no longer an inchoate nation, but one of the 
great powers of the earth, able to assert ourselves in competition with 
the nationalities of the universe. We have yet a boundless area of un- 
cultivated and productive soil, upon which millions of thrifty, earnest 
people may find homes, and from which may be derived ‘‘ bread to the 
eater and seed to the sower;’’ the opportunities for earning an honest 
livelihood are not stinted; everywhere the bounties of nature solicit the 
hand of art and labor. The danger with us is that in our phenomenal 
development we may lose sight of first principles; that plutocracy, class 
interest, corporate influence, and lesions of the Constitution, by gradual 
and insinuating encroachments, may eventually undermine the polit- 
ical structure which the fathers built. 

That plan of taxation which proceeds on the ad valorem idea is the 
simplest, most equitable, and most easily comprehended. I do not 
believe in the combination of ad valorem and specific duties upon the 
same article where it can possibly be avoided. I want to see our duties 
sosimplified that a colloguy with the merchant can apprise the customer 
of the exact amount of tax the consumer is required to pay upon a 
given article, so that the observant citizen may be able to ascertain 
how and to what extent he contributes to the support of his General 
Government. If the people could only know and fully realize the bur- 
dens they are compelled to bear, and the purposes of their imposition; 
if the present Federal levies were made upon them by direct taxation 
after the methods pursued by the State governments, such a revolt, 
such a storm of public indignation would be raised, as would sweep 
away, with irresistible force, every vestige of protection which deforms 
our statute-books. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in cordial sympathy with the essential purpose 
of the bill reported by the Committee on Ways and Means. As agen- 
eral thing it is a movement in the right direction, but it does not in 
all respects commend itself to my unqualified approval; for as I con- 
ceive it falls short of actomplishing all the needed reform, and at best 
is but a conservative approach thereto. I should have much preferred 
some thorough and de novo legislation, with a presence of simplicity 
and absence of confusion, upon this subject—some bill independent of 
any reference to the act of 1883, or the ‘* Morrill tariff” of 1861, and 
not requiring a tedious investigation and laborious analysis of past en- 
actments in order to ascertain the duties to be imposed on and after the 
ist of July, 1884. The country demands and expects of the majority 
in this House the inauguration of some measure of substantial reform, 
and the faith of the Democratic party is pledged to relieve the people. 
To fully execute this purpose there must be excluded from consider- 
ation every thought of protection to particular persons or special local- 
ities, and the question must be viewed supremely from a national 
standpoint. If one industry is to be specially fostered, all others can 
with equal propriety demand protection. If one Representative in- 
sists upon public bounty for a special interest in his district, he opens 
the door for a general application; and such a course will but perpetu- 
ate existing conditions. While I have neither the time nor the ability 
to properly discuss the entire bill, still I feel specially called upon to 
announce my position upon one of its features, and I desire to do so in 
a plain and unmistakable manner. The people whom I have the honor 
to represent are entitled to know my views, and the right and duty are 
with me to define myself before them and the country. 

I am a humble representative, in part, of the greatest wool-producing 
State in the American Union, and come directly from a district which 
contains more sheep, I assume, than any other in the United States. The 
increase of this industry in Texas, even during the last year, is truly 
remarkable. On the Istof January, 1883, asshown by assessment-rolls, 
thenumber of sheep rendered for taxes in my State was 4,491,600. The 
February report for oe prosen year from the division of statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture places the estimated number in January, 
1884, at 7,956,295; more than 1,000,000 in excess of that of any other 
State or Territory. The same estimate puts the aggregate number in 
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all the States and Territories at 50,626,626, giving to Texas more than 
one-seyenth of the total. 

I may fail to convince the opposition, and may not satisfy the sheep- 
men of the country, that the proposed reduction in the tariff on wool 
will not injuriously affect the wool business; that it will not measura- 
bly embarrass that interest and depress prices. I might content myself 
by saying—what ought to be a conclusive reason—that itis unjust and 
unconstitutional to tax the great body of the people to protect that or 
any other interest; that protection to one sheep-raiser, if it increases 
the cost of the consumer’s necessities, means oppression and injustice 
to fifty other good citizens engaged in other pursuits, and that the con- 
scientious discharge of apparent duty is infinitely above and beyond any 
consideration of the mere consequences involved. 

But T do not believe, in the presence of living facts and the truth of 
history, that high tariffs on wools necessarily bring high prices to the 
wool-grower. Iam not prepared to state the exact extent to which the 
character of wools produced in Texas enters into competition with that 
imported from foreign countries, but feel warranted in the statement 
that it is limited. 

Mr. HURD, in his recent admirable speech, said: 


There are three grades or classes of wool] in the market—first, the superfine or 
the Silesian wool; second, the intermediary or combing wool; and third, the 
coarse carpet wool. Of these America does not produce the superfine wool or 
the carpet wool, and it can not produce them. Therefore no duty on them can 
be of any benefit tothe farmer of this country. He does not grow them, 

As to the intermediary grade this is the situation : The wools of the foreign 
countries have a fiberand texture which our wools do not possess, and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer needs them to mix with American wool to produce the best 
results, Noman can have a suit of clothes made from American 
alone. From England, from ce, and other parts of the world we want the 
woo! with their fiber to make the best product for our manufacturer in his work 
of supplying the home demand. 

$ . . s . * * 

Ibelieve every pound of American wool of intermediary grade that comes 
into this country will make more valuable every pound ef wool raised here, 
The basis of my proposition on this point is thatthe foreign wool does not come 
into America in competition with American wool, but to supplement its defi- 
ciencies. This is no idle theory of mine. 


As to the general effect of the.tariff on the prices of wool in this coun- 
try I take the liberty to quote in addition the following extract from a 
very able published letter of Senator J. H. SLATER to the secretary of 
the wool-growers’ convention of Oregon, of date December 30, 1883: 


It has been demonstrated over and over again from the statistics of wool prices 
in this country, covering a od of many years, during which time wool has 
been subjected to varying duties, sometimes practically prohibitory, at other 
times letting in the lower es entirely free, with a moderate duty upon the 
higher and firmer grades, that the domestic product has always borne better 

r under low tariffs or when wool was free than during periods of high 

uties. This fact has been reiterated in this country and elsewhere many times 
by publicists of the highest character. 


In corroboration of this statement I invite attention to the following 
quotations from the forcible speech of Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER in 
the last Congress: 


In 1867 the wool-growers of the country and the manufacturers of woolen 
goods succeeded in inducing Congress to impose protective duties on the im- 
portation of foreign wools, and also to im such additional duties upon im- 
portations of foreign woolen goods as would compensate them for the loss they 
would sustain by reason of the duties on the raw material. The tariff upon 
beter aad to 1867 had been fluctuating under various acts of Congress from 1824 
to 1865. Some of these acts placed the duties very low. From 1558 to 1861 wool 
costing 20 cents per pound or less was on the free-list, and all other wools paid 
a duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem, From 1862 to 1864 the duty on wools costing 
18 cents per pound and less was but 5 per cent. ad valorem, and over 18 cents 
and less than 24 cents it was 3 cents per pound, and over 24 cents per pound in 
price 9 cents per pound in duty. 

Between 1865 and 1866 the tariff on wool costing 12 cents per pound and less 
was 3 cents per pound, and paing over 12 cents up to 24 cents per pound the 
duty was 6 cents per pound, and ween 24 cents per pound and 32 cents per 
pound the duty was 10 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem; and on all 
wools costing over 32 cents per pound the duty was 12 cents per pound and 10 

r cent, ad valorem, The act of August 22, 1866, slight! changed these duties 
ut they remained substantially the same until the ta ing effect of the act of 
March 2, 1867, the law now in force. I will not recapitulate the various tariffs 
paea by the act of 1867. The classification prepared by Government experts 
embraces one hundred and sixty-eight different standard samples of wool to be 
taxed under this law. The duties, however, vary from 18 to 110 per cent. 

These burdens are very unequally distributed on the different of wool, 
carpet wools being taxed at the rate of from 18 to 39 per cent, ad valorem, while 
fine wool pays from 37 to 88 per cent. in the grease, and from 31 to 96 per cent, 
if washed, and from 73 to 110 per cent. if in scoured condition. It will be seen 
that the high tariff upon fine washed and scoured wools has had a marked effect 
upon the manufacture of woolen goods in this country, and has worked great! 
to the injury of both the wool-growers and manufacturers, as will be seen yf 
proceed further. 

The wool-growers felicitated themselves after the passage of the act of 1867 
upon the success which had attended their efforts in securing a protective tariff 
on their product; but we will see how far theirexpectations have been realized. 
Their object in securing tariff legislation was to prevent foreign wools from 
competing with their products. ia’ A desired to ne exclude many 
classes of wool from our markets in order that they might receive greater prices 
for all they might raise. I shall be able to prove that, so far from realizing their 
expectations, the market has actually been depressed; that in the States east of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers the number of ase f has vastly decreased, 
and that oe prios of wool has averaged less per pound since the high tariffs 
were imposed than prevailed previously under low tariffs. 

. La s + 


* * * 
Ihave stated that since the passage of the protective tariff act of 1867 up to the 
resent time, a period of fifteen years, the price of wool in this country has been 
less than it was for the fifteen years next precedingthattime. This proposition 
is not left to conjecture or speculation. Fortunately for the position which I 
assume the most accurate and reliable data upon this subject have been pre- 


served, and herewith I present for careful examination the following statement 
furnished by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Departmtnt : 


Statement showing the average price of medium American washed clothing 
Jleece wool from 1824 to 1881, inclusive. 


[United States Economist and Dry Goods Reporter, Jan 
n 


31, 1880, data fur- 
ished 


by Mauger & Avery, 49 West Broadway, New York city.] 
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These statements, supported as they are by facts and figures, are ex- 
ceedingly cogent and to my mind unanswerable. But be that as it 
may, with me the solution of the matter, as before intimated, does not 
depend upon the possible results to one class of business enterprise, but 
upon doing what is right. I can not, asa public representative, sworn 
to support the Constitution, seeking general justice, economic adminis- 
tration, and fair dealing to the entire people, ask that wool be protected, 
if it has to be done at the expense of all other interests, and thereby 
lay the foundation for the protection of everything else which clamors 
for class legislation. I consent to and shall vote for the ređuction on 
wool as proposed by the bill under consideration, as well as for all 
other reductions contemplated, as far as they go, believing that to the 
extent of such reductions the general well-being of the people will be 
promoted. But while this is the case I wish to contend that an aver- 
age reduction of 15.06 per cent. on wool is not met by an average re- 
duction of only 19.99 per cent. on the manufactures of wool, as estimated 
under this bill. 

The following statistical statement, prepared at my request by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, shows the operations of the tariff upon 
wool and the manufactures thereof, and the relative difference in the 
results of the old law and the act of March 3, 1883. 


Value of imports of wool entered for consumption in the United States and 
the ad valorem rate of duty collected during the following periods: 


During the six months ended December 31— 
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Clothing wool..... 1, 210, 689 2, 399, 515 44.73 1, 188, 826 |—10. 738 
Combing wool.. 135, 123 615,677 | 43.48 $ 480,554 — 6.71 
Carpet Wool ........00+ 3,505, 980 4,345,385 | 25.02 839, 405 |— 2.77 
see ee ah sail 22, 400, 387 22,064,512 | 68.90 — 335,875 \* 2.19 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of Statistics, March 7, 1884. 
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From this it appears that the duty on the character of wools therein 
* stated was decreased, while that u woolen manufactures was in- 
creased as indicated, under the act of the Forty-seventh Congress. The 
inequality was glaring enough under theold law. The reasonable pro- 
portionand adjustment of rates would have demanded under that a very 
considerable reduction on the manufactures of wool to have equalized 
them with those upon the raw materials. And now while the present 
bill limits the maximum rate of duty on wools and woolens at 60 per 
cent. ad valorem, and is pro tanto a relief to the people, yet I think it 
preserves and perpetuates, to a greater or less extent, many of the origi- 
nal vices, and in addition provides— 

That nothing in this act shall operate to reduce the duty above im onany 
article below the rate at which said article was dutiable under ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the payment of ound et scape! E to authorize a loan, to regu- 


late and fix the duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1861, commonly called the “ Morrill tariff.” 


This clause prevents, it is true, a 20 per cent. reduction on some char- 
acters of wool, but comes, I think, materially to the aid of certain 
woolen manufactures, and allows the duties thereon to remain too high. 
I do not favor any indorsement of the maladjustment or cabalistic feat- 
ures of the existing tariff law. In my judgment the pruning ought to 
be thorough and the reformation radical. ‘‘ What is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.” If existing conditions are condemned, it 
seems to me that the ax ought to be laid to the root of the tree; if 
the tares are to be separated from the wheat, why not collect them all, 
and apply the fire? I believe in an intrepid policy and a heroic treat- 
ment of this national disease. If it be wise and proper to agitate the 
tariff question—and that it is I entertain no doubt—the agitation, it 
seems to me, should be comprehensive, and the work of reformation ex- 
tend all along the line. 

No skirmishing, no half-way measure, no temporizing expedient 
will elicit popular commendation or endure the test of enlightened 
criticism. If the desired and necessary legislation can not be accom- 
plished—and under the present composition of Congress I fear it is 
hopeless—a courageous assertion of principle, an exhibition of the faith 
within uscan be made. Now, I have no adverse criticism to make upon 
the pending bill, save the propriety of eliminating therefrom the defects 
and inequalities which characterize the past enactments; if they are to 
furnish the model, if it were left to me, I would lop off their excres- 
cences, heal their deformities, and eschew their vices. But if in the 
judgment of wiser men it be now impracticable to obviate these im- 
perfections, I shall support the bill in its present shape in the interest 
of harmony and concert of action. For one, I am willing to lay upon 
the altar of the common country every selfish consideration, and that 
my people shall rely upon their natural resources, their own protective 
energies, the legitimate profits of their own pursuits, unaided by any 
tribute to be extracted at the toil and expense of their fellow-men. 

It is neither impolitic nor sy ti to demand an equivalent conces- 
sion at the hands of others. e humblest shepherd, who in the soli- 
tude of the Western prairies attends his flock and listens to the bleat- 
ing of his lambs, is the peer of the dest millionaire in the crowded 
city, whose music comes from the humof his spindles and the clang of 
his machinery. The one is just as , just as nobly born, just as 
American, just as much entitled to consideration as the others. Equal 
rights is the transcript of the paternal mind, planted in the corner- 
stone of our republican edifice, and when by ruthless hand removed, 
the stately structure will be in ruins, I would adorn this idea by the 
splendid language and patriotic sentimentof our distinguished Speaker 

Mr. CARLISLE], who, in discussing the Tariff Commission, said: 

The unskilled and unpretending laborer who guides the plow and gathers the 
harvest is as much entitled to the protection of the law and to the encourage- 
ment of the Government as the scientific artisan who has mastered all the mys- 
teries of his craft. Each one of the busy millions who helps to create and dis- 
tribute the varied products of this wonderful land of ours has an undoubted 
right to demand an equal participation in all the advantages conferred by the 
laws of his country ; and I repudiate every definition of American industry or 
American labor which excludes a single honest and useful occupation, Who- 
ever challenges the right of the humblest citizen, whatever may be his trade or 
occupation, to an equal participation in the benefits conferred by the Govern- 
ment so long as he bears an equal share of its burdens, denies the equality of 
man; whoever asserts that one class of men or one species of industry has a 
right to exact tribute from another for its own benefit, or has superior claims 
upon the consideration of the Government, asserts a doctrine utterly at war 
with the first principles of our political system. To call such a doctrine the 
“ American doctrine,” and to announce it in high-sounding and patriotic phrase 


is simply an attempt to hide its deformity beneath a rhetorical and sentimental 
garb, and will deceive no one who looks beyond the surface. 


These living words and imperishable truths will forever do credit to 
the heart that conceived and the tongue that uttered them. Far be it 
from me, while candor compels these suggestions of imperfections, to 
interpose, if I could, the slightest obstruction to the passage of this bill. 
If nothing more can be accomplished, I hail it as a partial relief, and 
give it welcome, as the beginning of a great and glorious work, whose 
consummation is supremely desired, and will result, when selfish mo- 
tives and sectional partisanship shall be absorbed by American patriot- 
ism—when the devoted servant and faithful lover of his country shall 
rank higher in political excellence than the mere Democrat or the Re- 
publican. 

Upon this great question, in conclusion, I beg to express the convic- 
tion that here is the battle-ground; on this field victory is to be won, 


or from this contest will come defeat, disastrous and terrific. This issue 
minifies all others; upon none else can the great combat be successfully 

. TheConstitution is with us; the justice of the case is with us; 
the hopes of the future are with us; our day and generation demand an 
unfaltering consecration to the work before us. May we ‘‘quitourselves 
like men,” as the representatives of the great party of the people, and 
ultimately furl our flags in the federation of mankind, the universal 
brotherhood of a common citizenship. 

Mr. DOCKERY addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, to argue this question 
correctly we must consider all the avenues whence revenue flows into 
the bosom of our Government, where it comes from, and to what branches 
the pruning-knife should be put. 

TAXATION, 

Taxation is a question in which every citizen should feel the deepest 
and most vitalinterest. The Constitution of the United States, section 
8, declares: 

_The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 


cises, to daere debts and provide for the common defense Snn KOA wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises s be uniform 


throughout the United States. 


So the United States Government has three general ways by which 
it can support itself. It may do so by all three, any two, or one. 
There are some incidental revenues collected; some are collected from 


Given to States for railroads .. 
Patented to railroad corpo: 


961, 

orida purchase.. 931, 

Mexican treaty..... 336, 443, 

Purchase from Texas. 65, 130, 

purchase... 29, 142, 
sad Cusajosscbanies IORA a tatay eodeaaseeted 369, 529, 600 
1, 823, 180, 387 

HOW DISPOSED OF. 

SEONG A AA E D A E e T TEA ATA 200, 000, 000 
Given to States as swamp lands............... 70, 000, 000 
Given to States for internal improvements.. 8, 000, 000 
Given to States as salt Hs eg, EER AEREI 1,000, 000 
Given to States of Florida, Oregon, and N 3, 000, 000 
Given to States for schools and colleges... 79, 000, 000 
Land bounties for military and naval serv: 61, 000, 000 
n EAA AISR ORE R 56, 000, 000 
Timber culture............ 10, 000, 000 
Canals and wagon-roads. 000, 000 
Desert-land act... ccc. ccceee 000, 000 
000, 000 


FEro 


Besides, the estimate of the Land Office is that it will require 125,- 
000,000 acres to satisfy the claims of the corporations, and these claims 
are based upon grants demanding work to be done that has not been 
done; hence, as these lands have not been earned they should revert to 
the United States. 

Besides the above there have been in small bodies 6,000,000 acres dis- 
posed of, leaving now undisposed of 1,273,946,438 acres. 

The above policy has in many particulars been wrong. More espe- 
cially, as our Government now exists, there should be no more ceding 
of land to States, no more patents or gifts to railroads or any other cor- 
porations, but sales to private settlers in such way as will not foster 
monopolies or create landlords, and the money arising therefrom used 
in the payment of the public debt and supporting the Government. 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


In the origin this ent was small, only about five hundred 
offices; but it has kept pace with the growth of the Government until 
now it extends all over the United States, there being in round num- 
bers nearly 48,000 offices; of miles, 110,208 by railroads, 16,093 by 
steamboats, and 226,865 star-route service, being a grand total of 353,166 
miles. Thisisavery important Departmentof the Government; through 
it friends can communicate with each other though they live thousands 
of miles apart, each knowing how the other is succeeding in life. 

The Government issues the stamps and places them on sale in the 
various post-offices throughout the country; the people buy and pay 
money for them; they are placed on the various mail matter, which 
is put in the post-office, where the stamps are canceled and the mail 
sent to its place of destination, though the distance may be thousands 
of miles. Anywhere within the limits of this great Government 2 cents 
will carry an ordinary letter, while if a private person was hired to do 
this it would cost some $200 or more. This Department costs some 
$42,000,000 annually, and has been made self-sustaining; but whether 
it will be under the law of 2-cent stamps or notI do notknow. With 
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the same amount of mail heretofore transported it will fall short some 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000. This Department should be made self- 
sustaining, because— 

First. Carrying the mail is a contract between the Government and 
each citizensending mail. Thecitizen paysthe Governmentto carry his 
mail and the Government carries it for pay. Each should pay for the 
labor the Government performs for him. The great masses of the peo- 
ple, the laboring classes, the toiling millions, send but little mail; only 
a few letters a year. It is the bondholders, bankers, railroaders, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, newspaper men, and lawyers that send the great 
bulk of the mail in business transactions, that receive the great labor 
of the Government; hence they should pay for it. It is wrong to tax 
one class to forward the business of another, or to impoverish one to 
enrich the other. 

Second. This tax is the easiest and cheapest to collect of all taxes— 
no tax-assessor, no tax-collector; the money is paid into the bosom of 
the Government without expense or cost. 

Third. It is a national tax; it comes from every part of the Govern- 
ment wherever there is a post-office, and in proportion to the benefits 
received. 

Fourth. The stamp is equivalent to the money issues of the Govern- 
ment, bottomed upon its faith, is paid for in labor, taken up, and can- 
celed. 

Fifth. Each citizen gets an equivalent in labor for the money paid 


the Goverament. 
DIRECT TAXES. 


As said before, there are three general ways by which the Govern- 
ment can support itself. I will discuss each of these in their proper 
order. 

First. Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes. The word 
“taxes” usually embraces both direct and indirect taxes, but as used 
here it was only intended to embrace direct taxes. Tostrengthen this 
view, in the latter part of the section under consideration the manner 
of laying and collecting indirect taxes is fixed, but the word ‘‘taxes”’ 
is dropped, for that paragraph reads thus: 

All duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 


Certainly it could not have been the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to leave Congress with unlimited power over taxes and 
the property of the people, for there is no other clause or section in the 
Constitution that fixes the manner of laying and collecting taxes; there 
are two sections fixing the manner of levying and collecting direct taxes. 
Section 2, ‘‘ Representation and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers,” &.; ‘‘the 
other section, 9, ‘* No capitation or other direct taxes shall be levied ex- 
cept in accordance with the next previous census.” Now, ‘‘if taxes,” 
as used in the section under consideration, does not mean direct taxes, 
Congress would be in this dilemma: they would have the power to lay 
and collect taxes, but the manner of laying and collecting would not be 
fixed; while the manner of laying and collecting direct taxes would be 
fixed, the power to lay and collect would not be fixed. It would be next 
to absurdity to suppose the framers of our Constitution would commit 
such ablunderasthis. The reasonable conclusion then is, as heretofore 
stated, that taxes must mean direct taxes. 

Direct taxes are taxes upon land and the poll, and were intended by 
the framers of our Constitution to be levied only in cases of war, where 
necessity demanded it. This has been the understanding of every Con- 
gress that has met since the adoption of the Constitution, for we find only 
two or three epochs in the history of our Government where they have 
been laid and collected, one immediately after the war of 1812, another 
during and since our late war. Besides, it is not within the power of 
mortal brain to make this tax equal, for it is apportioned pees bet 
population. To illustrate: here are two States, one a small State, but 
densely populated, poor lands, the people nearly all engaged in manu- 
facturing; the other a large State, four times the size of the small one, 
rich and productive lands, sparsely populated, its population only equal 
to that of the small one, and lands worth four times as much per acre. 
Here one State would pay sixteen times as much according to the value 
of its lands as the other, and even in this the lands belonging to church 
corporations, charitable institutions, benevolent societies, school corpo- 
rations, and cemeteries must be free, constituting about one-third in 
value of all the State’s lands. This is only one species of property; 
belongs to one class of our people; is the basis of all wealth, founda- 
tion, groundwork, and mudsills of the continuity of human and animal 
existence. From itall wealth is acquired. Itis the gift of our Heavenly 
Father to the human family without price; it is taxed by the States, 
counties, and corporations. Therefore the burdens of the taxes of the 
General Government should be removed from it. 

POLL-TAX, 

It is argued, let the tax go upon the poll; that will make it equal. It 
is the equality of this that makes it odious. The poll is taxed by the 
States, counties, and corporations; to put the United States tax upon 
the poll the poor would have as much to pay as the rich. Our Gov- 
ernment promises every citizen protection in life, liberty, property, and 
the pursuitofhappiness. Experience demonstrates that property causes 
nine-tenths of the legislation and expenses of the Government in mak- 


ing and enforcing laws to protect it. Why should it not pay for these 
ex ? Besides, the rich float in seas of luxury, dine at their sumpt- 
nous tables, lull in their golden parlors, and sail in their silvery 
chariots; own the great bulk of property, their broad domains dotted 
with sheep, hogs, cattle, horses, and mules. They own the railroads, 
igen oir stored py establishments, and banks. In a word, all 
the wealth of the world may be counted as belonging to that class. 
The law throws its strong arm around and over all this property and 
shields it from invasions from abroad or trespass at home. 

The double-breasted, brawny-armed, and horny-handed laborer comes 
to the rescue of the law, breasts the bullets, drives back the invading 
foe and quells an insurrection, thereby securing the property of the 
rich. Land is the cream and labor the machinery that converts it into 
butter. The toiling millions in the interior of our country, pursuing the 
varied avocations of life, adapt everything to the wants, necessities, 
and desires of human life. They build the railroads, turnpikes, plank- 
roads; open the gold and silver veins of the earth; the coal, iron, and 
marble arteries of the blue-capped mountains and rock-ribbed ridges 
are by their strength brought forth and laden the avenues of com- 
merce. 

They began in the origin with the Indian trails, converted them into 
dirt-roads, turnpikes, and railroads with their mighty engines, rolling 
up millions for rtation, to satiate hunger, obliterate famines, 
and feed the starving world. They clear the land, build fences, rear 
houses, and cultivate farms, bring forth from the sunny South its great 
mountains of cotton, from the great Westits countless millions of agri- 
cultural products, from the East its grand machinery to take the place 
of manual labor, and by the goodness of God enrich the world, as it 
rolls on, in the great increase of population. 

These are the very pillars of society; upon their shoulders rest the 
human family; and domestic animal creation is upheld like driftwood 
upon the bosom of the waters moving down the great ocean of time to 
the abyss of eternity. 

God gives us the material; labor molds it; here centers all wealth; 
from the beginning it was decreed that man should eat bread by the 
sweatof his brow. It is pursuing this law that causes nations to flour- 
ish and lands to flow with milk and honey; let the aqueducts of nature 
be opened, the arms of labor unchained, by removing the taxes of the 
General Government as far as practicable from both, that they be not 
shorn of their strength, but, Samson-like, go to the seat of wealth, open 
the treasures of the earth, and pour them into the avenues of commerce 
till all are filled to overflowing; then the bloom of health will swell in 
our national cheeks. 

EXCISE TAXES, 

This is a tax on all privileges and internal property, save land. This, 
too, was intended by the framers of our Constitution as a war tax, or 
tax of necessity. Here the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution 
is plainly presented. They were seeking to make a perpetual govern- 
ment, and at the same time to support the General Government upon 
something that did not support the States, counties, and corporations. 
They looked out on the broad bosom of the ocean and saw three-fourths 
of the surface of the earth was covered with water. They saw the 
mighty naval power of Great Britain, France, Spain, and many other 
foreign nations, They saw that in war a nation was in labor, and that 
it required much more to feed a nation in labor than one at rest; that 
two mighty nations at war would send forth their herculean armadas 
to plow the ocean’s bosom till the waters thereof would grow angry and 
foam in madness; that commerce would be driven from the lines of 
both, and on the outskirts pirates would play upon it until so crippled 
that the nation must perish of sheer hunger unless there was some 
other source of revenue beside imposts. They therefore conferred the 
power upon Congress to lay and collect internal revenue, in order that 
the life of the nation might be preserved and the revenue laws enforced. 
This view is strengthened when we see every Congress since the adoption 
of the Constitution has so understood it, for we find only three epochs 
in the history of our Government when this tax has been laid and col- 
lected: one after the Revolutionary war up to 1802; one immediately 
after and during the war of 1812, and oneduring and since our late war, 
showing conclusively that in time of peace our Government has been 
supported by import duties. 

But suppose internal revenues are to be levied and collected, upon 
what shall they be levied ? Shall it be upon privileges? What privi- 
leges? The privilege of selling whisky, brandies, wines, beer, sale of 
tobacco, sale of merchandise generally, theaters, opera-houses, circuses, 
menageries, hotels, boarding-houses, ke. The above are taxed by the 
States, counties, corporations; they are pursuits followed for a liveli- 
hood. But it is said these are evil occupations; sow tares and thistles 
in our midst—crime generators. This certainly can not be true so 
far as selling tobacco, merchandise, keeping hotels and boarding-houses 
are concerned. These are laudable occupations and pursuits of neces- 
sity. Butsuppose the sale of whisky, brandy, wines, beer, &c., is evil. 
The Government is particeps criminis; it grants the license, receives a 
part that is made. 

If this is an evil, and corrupting the morals of our country, the Gov- 
ernment should, with its strong arm and giant body, go to the root of 
the eviland tear it out. Thatevil may be removed, but this isa ques- 
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tion pertaining to the States, as the power is only conferred on the Gen- 
eral Government to lay and collect excises (or internal taxes), and not 
to abolish or destroy property or privileges allowed by the States notin 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States or States thereof. 
Shall this tax be levied upon property? What property is there to levy 
iton? To levy it upon cotton would be sectional. It is only grownin 
eight or ten States as a general product. To require these States to 
support the General Government would be a violation of our Consti- 
tution. : 

It was this principle that brought about the Revolution. England 
claimed that the colonies were her children; she had rocked them in their 
cradles, gave them nourishment from her breast, protected and de- 
fended them in childhood, and consequently they should assist in pay- 
ing governmental expenses. The colonies admitted they were the chil- 
dren of England, that she had protected them,but claimed that they 
were entitled to the same privilegesas other English subjects. Allof her 
other children had representation in Parliament, in the House of Com- 
mons; they had none. If England would give them representation in 
that body, as was allowed her other children, they were willing to be 
taxed; otherwisethey werenot. England replied: ‘‘ Youare my children 
and have no right to dictate terms. You are spoiled. I will give you 
the lash.” 

The Colonies replied: ‘‘We will fight. Give us liberty or give us 
death.” Hence arose the dark and dense clouds of war, marching to 
the beat of the low-muttering thunder and the light of the vivid light- 
ning, and for seven long and weary years the national heavens opened 
its flood-gates and sprinkled blood over our noble land; at the end of 
which time the clouds passed away. Liberty wasborn. The beautiful 
political heavenssmiled with thirteen little satellites fixed in the vaulted 
sky. The lovely babe perched upon the nation’s brow, dressed in swad- 
ling-clothes, the child of the finest pedigree of the known world save 
our Lord and Saviour, its father’s brave blood, its mother’s hard toil. 
How we should admire and love our predecessor’s child; now grown to 
manhood, holding the scepter of equality, maintaining that all were born 
free and equal politically; now straining the nerves of 50,000,000 peo- 
ple to maintain its purity in its pristine state, wafted by the sea, 
ocean, and gulf; wings rustling upon their borders, and sending the 
sweet zephyrs to the interior of all the United States of America. 

Shall we put this tax on railroads and manufacturing corporations ? 
They are taxed by the States, counties, and corporations. They are 
pursuits for a livelihood, followed only by a portion of our people, and 
are necessary for the development and prosperity of our great and glo- 
rious land. It is true this would be more national than upon cotton, for 
these are not sectional—they extend to all parts of the United States. 
Still they are certain species of property, and belong to classes of our 
community; and not to tax them by the General Government would 
give the States a better chance to support themselves and let Congress 
have full power to control interstate commerce. 

Again, shall this tax be put upon the products of the soil; such as 
wheat, corn, tobacco, &c.? These are but the children of land and labor, 
and when the father and mother is not taxed, the children should not 
be. To tax the children would be to burden the parent and choke the 
strength of nature; it is this that gives sustenance and continued vitality 
to the human family and animal creation. Let nature be developed; let 
the arm that develops her be free and untrameled. It is this that 
causes nations to grow rich, its seas to float in luxury. It is this that 
fills the avenues of commerce and breads the starving world; that lulls 
the children to sleep and chants the laugh of happiness from their par- 
ents. It is this that cements the affection of the people to the Govern- 
ment, and makes them glory in its prosperity; that drives from it the 
winged imps of hell and lets shine the golden rays of heaven. Why 
should we choke the aqueducts, sewers, and avenues of the earth from 
whence all wealth flows, and leave grim death to perch upon our nation’s 
ra pian labor, impoverish commerce, and iet poverty swing at every 

oor 

I am opposed to any United States tax upon the products of the soil 
in the hands of the producer, or in the hands of his immediate vendee. 
Remove it as far as possible from both land and labor that the treas- 
ures of the earth may be disemboweled and the thoroughfares of com- 
merce be filled to overflowing. The toiling millions have groaned 
under the leaden weight of taxes till they have become weak; bond- 
ridden, bank-ridden, tax-ridden, and poverty-stricken, till they are 
crying out, ‘‘ We are heavy-laden and need rest.” Lift the hand of 
liberty, and wave the flag of peace and plenty, that the gentle zephyrs 
may be found in every cottage-door, hatred driven from the heart of 
the nation, and love plant its staff to its very core. 

If we have an excise (internal-revenue tax) it should beon incomes, 
under a well-regulated and graduated system, and the sales of whisky, 
brandy, wine, and beer, under a well-regulated license system; and if 
upon tobacco, it should be in its manufactured state, beyond the hands 
of the producer or his immediate vendees. 

Income is the child of capital. Our Government promises us protec- 
tion in life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that nine-tenths of legislation and expenses of gov- 
ernment are incurred in the making and enforcing laws to protect 
property. Then why should not property pay this expense? 
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The strong arm of the law is thrown around property, and when in- 
vaded by a foreign foe or inland enemy the laborer is called out to main- 
tain the law, drive back the invader or quell an insurrection, that the 
law may be maintained and property preserved. Besides, this would 
be a national tax; it would come from every part of the Government 
and from every occupation, and easily paid—only asmall part of man’s 

wing wealth. It may be argued that this is a tax upon industry. 
Bo it is, and every tax is a tax upon industry, for all taxes are paid 
with money, and money can only be obtained through industry. 

The difference is, income trickles down the sides of capital like 
globules of water down the mountains till it strikes branches, creeks, 
rivers, and finally lodges in the great ocean of wealth, while the mus- 
cle of the laborer’s arm is his only capital and the use of it his only 
income; besides, it is his bread, his life-preserver, and earned by the 
sweat of his face. Put this tax upon labor or the products of the soil 
and you tax the bread his family eat to satiate their hunger, and leave 
them, Lazarus-like, lying at the gate of the rich, crying for the crumbs 
that fall from their tables. You put a millstone to his neck to drag 
through the weary paths of life, and thus choke the avenues of wealth 
in all their variations. 

THE INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM, 

This system is odious to the people, and the manner in which it is 
carried on shocks human justice. Direct taxes were assessed against 
the States and once collected by State officers and turned over to the 
General Government, but not so with internal revenue. Underour pres- 
ent system it is collected by officers of the United States. The Presi- 
dent appoints them, the Senate confirms the appointments, and they are 
sent out all over the United States, several thousand, todo the President’s 
bidding and electioneer for him. They travel armed and equipped, 
and with armed escorts travel through the country, to the terror of 
all good and law-abiding citizens; arrest men upon mere suspicion, 
and often create this suspicion, and upon the most trivial, ignorant, and 
unintentional violation of the laws. For instance, for the sale of a 
leaf or two of tobacco grown upon theirown land, rather than put their 
neighbors to the trouble of riding five or six miles to some cross-road 
store to buy it, they are carried sometimes two or three hundred miles 
from home to be tried by a judge not of their land and a jury not of 
their peers, frequently prejudiced against the accused. 

It is often the case that the prisoner is poor and his witnesses poor, 
so that he is not able to bear their ex in going to court; hence the 
prisoner is caught a long way from home without money, friends, or 
proof. He looks through the microscope of the future and sees the 
scales of justice are against him and the dark doors of a dungeon part- 
ing for his admittance into prison as a convict. There is no escape; so 
he pleads guilty, though innocent of any heinouscrime. If only fined, 
he is not able to pay it; hence a felon’s cell is his fate. He feels de- 
graded, and when he finds himself incarcerated within the walls of a 
prison with thieves, robbers, and murderers, animosity swells in his 
bosom against a government that would so unjustly and cruelly de- 
grade him in his own estimation and that of his friends and a govern- 
ment that has become the instrument of inhumanity and cruelty; con- 
sequently the Government is thrown into disrepute and hatred by its 
own citizens all over the country. 

This is not the worst. These officers are proud of their existence. 
They think the Government demands much of them, that they will be 
sustained in whatsoever they may do. So they go forth, confiscate 
property of citizens on their own ipse dixit, without judge or jury, a 
power higher than the President, supreme judges, or Congress, even 
kings, a monstrosity in a republican form of government, unknown to 
the Magna Charta, constitution, or laws of civilized nations. But it is 
said the party has a remedy where he is too poor to fight the Gov- 
ernment, employ counsel, and und a long suit with all prejudices 
against him. So he is bound to submit quietly to these appalling and 
unprecedented outrages. 

But suppose the citizen should imagine himself in a free country and 
should resist these unlawful aggressions; the least resistance subjects 
him to being murdered on the spot. The State feels aggrieved; her 
laws have been invaded, her dignity insulted; she promised her citizens 
protection in life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness; here 
one of them has been murdered, so she takes hold of the murderer to 
avenge the wrong done. Ah! the United States can not bear this; she 
must come with her giant arms and colossal body and protect the ac- 
cused, tear him loose from the State courts, carry him to the bosom of 
the Federal court to be tried, where judge, jury, prosecuting attorney, 
and marshal are all favorably inclined to the prisoner, believing it for 
the protection of the Federal law; the trial comes on, the district at- 
torney presses it forward, the marshal summons a few witnesses, who 
may know butlittleabout the case; hecan not find the witnesses, because 
there is no one to inform him of those who know all abont the case, 
er they may be a hundred miles nearer than the ones he sum- 
moned. 

So the case is thus put to the jury, and the accused is liberated, a ver- 
dict being brought in of not guilty. He returns to where the crime was 
committed, the citizens see him at liberty, pronounced not guilty by a 
jury; they realize the fact that their neighbor is locked in the icy hands 
of death; their hearts swell, their veins pulsate to see the law thus ad- 
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ministered, the young blood swells to overflowing, they take the lawinto 
their own hands, ambush the murderer, and shoot him down. So one 
murder begets another. Like the tyrannical tax-gatherers of Rome 
(the publicans), they became so odious to the people that citizens way- 
laid them on the roads and shot them down for their own safety. 

Think for one moment. Suppose the President, any of his Cabinet, 
Supreme Judge, Senator, or Representative in Congress were to go toan 
State and commita like crime, he would be tried by the State courts 
punished forthe crime. Go even further. Suppose the Czar of Russia, 
or any other foreign ruler, should come to any State of this Union and 
commit a like crime, they would be tried and punished by the State 
courts and laws. Then why have these revenue agents grown so great; 
upon what meats have they fed? Are they superior to queens, czars, 
emperors, presidents, judges, and senators? Whence came the wind 
that blew them so much power? Are they of nobler birth, superior in 
blood, born of better parents, nursed at purer breasts than all the bal- 
ance of the people? Are they the elect to rule and inhabit the political 
heavens? It is not the individual officer under this system so much to 
be condemned as the laww—the system itself. It places the officers where 
their desire is extreme to fulfill their duty, to do which their acts must 
be arbitrary and more military than civil; hence the Government feels 
aS bound to shield its actors in the claimed execution of its arbitrary 

ws. 

Ah! it is the United States Government with her giant arms and mas- 
sive body raising the huge dagger of consolidation, sending it quivering 
to the hearts of States’ rights and shedding their life-blood upon their 
ownruin. This is but the shadow, the forerunnerof the coming storm; 
we must recede or liberty, our noble son, like the dying swan that 
never utters a syllable till death’s ruthless arrow has pierced his breast, 
will sing his farewell song as he passes into the arms of grim death. 
Have we no remedy? I answer, we have. One is to abolish the in- 
ternal-revenue tax entirely; the other is to gradually retire and reform 
it and place it upon such articles as is easiest borne, that will require 
the fewest officers, as heretofore set forth, and thus get rid of the horde 
of officers and storekeepers now preying upon the people. 

If placed upon incomes and the sales of whisky, brandy, wine, beer, 
&c., it seems to me that the Government, with one commissioner in 
each State, could have these taxes assessed and collected by State offi- 
cers and paid over to said commissioners, and when one of these officers 
violates the law let him be amenable to the State laws, tried where the 
crime is committed and by the authority of those whose laws have 
been violated. This would inaugurate a system of impartial trials,and 
teach the citizen that he is as much respected in his place as the officer 
is in his, generate love between the officer and citizen, dismiss some 
6,000 blood-suckers, and lift from the shoulders of the people some 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000 annually above all expense of collecting; it 
would restore our choked liberties to the bloom of health and aid to 
perpetuate our Republic. 

IMPOSTS AND DUTIES. 

These relate to taxes alone upon imports. Asit is seen, the Constitu- 
tion forbids taxes upon exports except to pay inspection fees. The ob- 
ject of this was to encourage home industry and production; but what 
is the effect? Ifthe producer raises anything for foreign markets and 
ships abroad himself, the foreign merchant knows what it cost to raise 
and ship it and what tariff, if any, is put upon it; hence he only pays cost 
and carriage. Our home merchants can by contract ship cheaper than 
the producer; so when the producer sells to merchants at home they buy 
everything upon shipping prices, deducting the price it costs the pro- 
ducer to ship, and tariff, if any; hence does not ship one-fourth abroad. 
Thus the home and foreign markets are supplied. 

So it is seen the producer sells in the lowest market in the world, but 
the rule shifts when he comes to buy. All articles shipped from for- 
eign markets here, first, have the cost of making; second, cost of ship- 

ing; third, the duty and imposts or tariff—all of which must be paid 

y the foreign merchant before he can sell here. So our merchant 
must pay this, and when he sells to consumers must charge it. When 
our manufacturers sell to our merchants they exact the same price as 
the foreign merchant, getting the benefit of both the shipping and tariff. 
So when the merehant sells to consumers he must add all of this to his 
sales; hence the consumers buy in the highest market in the world. 
True, the tariff has some good and some bad features, 

In the first place it seems to have been the intention of the framers 
of our Constitution that the Government of the United States should 
be supported in times of peace upon something not taxed by the States, 
counties, or corporations thereof. And impost is the only thing under 
our Constitution they can not tax (except probably United States bank 
notes, bonds, and property, &c.); and this seems to have been verified by 
every Congress that has met since the adoption of the Constitution, for 
there have been fifty-three years in the history of our Government 
when the tax on imports alone supported the Government (except in- 
cidental taxes), from 1802 to 1813, from 1820 to 1861, and at all other 
times there has been a tariff duty imposed. Besides, a tax upon im- 

rts is national, and comes from every consumer in proportion to what 

e consumes, all over the United States, and is a tax the least known 
of any as it is indirect. Not one out of twenty knows when he pays it. 


In 1791, under Washington’s zdministration, the United States debt was 
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$75,463,476; from this time until 1801 it gradually increased until it 
was $82,976,204—a period of ten years, 

In 1801 the debt was $83,038,050. During the aforesaid ten years 
the excise tax was in existence. From 1801 to 1813, under Democratic 
administrations, said debt gradually decreased to $45, 120,150, including 
the purchase of Louisiana at $15,000,000; outside of this it would have 
been $30,000,000. In 1802, under Jefferson’s administration, the excise 
tax was repealed on stilled and distilled spirits, on refined sugar, on 
license to retail dealers, on pleasure carri and on stamps, and in 
1799 direct taxes were repealed, during which twelve years the people 
prospered more than ever before. 

In 1813 direct taxes were again levied and collected. While the debt 
was $78,408,669 in 1799 it was only $55,962,827 in 1813. In 1816 di- 
rect taxes were again repealed partially, and gradually down to 1818, 
when the above debt was $103,466,633. From 1820 to 1861 there was 
no direct or excise tax, and the debt gradually diminished till 1860, 
when it was $64,769,703. So the prosperous years of our Government 
has been from 1801 to 1813, and from 1820 to 1861, when there was 
neither direct nor excise tax. For these fifty-two years the Govern- 
ment was supported upon imposts and duty taxes only as a general tax, 
and for forty-one years of adversity it has had direct, excise, and im- 
post-duty taxes, with the tariff high. Twenty-three years of this time 
has been during and since our late war, and only nineteen before. 

Does this not clearly demonstrate that when all three of these taxes 
are in existence, the increase of officers and burdens of collection is 
trebbled upon the public, thereby burdening them with leaden weight 
till storms of adversity sweep down upon the whole country like an 
avalanche from the mountain-sides. ; In proportion as you burden the 
people with Government officers and taxes, in that proportion you les- 
sen their ability to support States, counties, corporations, churches, 
schools, and to feed and clothe themselves and those depending upon 
them. We must remember the taxes that support the General Govern- 
ment come off of the same people that support States, counties, corpo- 
rations, churches, and schools. 

High and numerous taxes mean heavy and uncalled-for oppression, 
adversity, paupers, slaves, and serfs on the one side, and lords, nabobs, 
and monopolies on the other, while low taxes equally laid and collected 
from one common source means pi rity and equality and general 
protection under the law, the destruction of lords, nabobs, monopolies, 
and masters, and a general diffusion of freedom and liberty to all. But 
the bad feature is the great cost of collection. Statistics show that one- 
fifth only of our consumption is imported from abroad and four-fifths 
manufactured at home. Of this one-fifth the taxes collected under the 
tariff are over $200,000,000 annually; so while this sum goes into the 
Treasury, four times that much goes into the coffers of the manufact- 
urers, making $800,000,000. Thus it takes $1,000,000,000 out of the 
hands of the consumers to get into the Treasury $200,000,000. 

Here the great difference arises between the political parties that have 
existed since the foundation of our Government. One party has con- 
tended that Congress has the power to lay and collect imposts and du- 
ties for protection; that is, protection is to be the primary object, the 
leading object, the kite, and revenue the tail; while the other party 
has contended that revenue must be the primary object, the leading 
object, the kite, and protection the tail. These parties have assumed 
such proportions in times of political excitement that the Government 
would tremble from center to circumference like the upheaving banks 
of a belching volcano. 

This difference originated in the formation of the Government. One 
party contended that as much power as possible should be conferred 
upon the General Government, and as little as possible retained by the 
States; while the other contended that as little as possible should be 
gren the General Government, and as much as possible retained in the 

štates. So, upon the adoption of the Constitution, each party assumed 
its construction of it, one claiming that it should have a broad, lib- 
eral, and latitudinarian construction; that it was the intention of the 
framers to give as much power as possible to the General Government 
under the language used; every intendment and resolution should favor 
the conveyance of a power; every doubt should go to the Government; 
hence every power should be considered conveyed, expressly conveyed, 
every implied or incidental power necessary to carry into effect the ex- 
press ones, and every implied power related to or connected with an ex- 

ressor a necessary implied one. 

While the other party contended that the Constitution should have 
a strict and literal construction, and was so intended by the framers, they 
were taking power from thirteen sovereigns and giving ittoone. Wher- 
ever they intended a power should be conveyed they said so inso many 
words. The fact that they have not said so is a resolution against the 
conveyance of thepower. If they had intended to have conveyed it, how 
easy it was atthe time to have said so. Every doubtshould favor the 
retention of power in the States. The General Governnient is one of 
delegated powers; the powers not delegated are retained. Therefore 
the General Government should have only such powers as are expressly 
delegated and such implied powers as are absolutely necessary to carry 
into effect the expressed ones, and none others; never exercise an orig- 
inal implied power or any power merely because it was related to an 
expressed or necessarily implied power. 
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The Democratic party from the foundation of the Government main- 
tained the latter construction, while all other parties that have sprung 
up like mushrooms and died out have maintained the former construc- 
tion. From the views heretofore enunciated have arisen the difference 
between the political parties øn the clause of the Constitution now 
under consideration. The clause read thus: 

d 
exctocs, t0:pay the debta and provicie Sor te comaon Getmase and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The broad constructionist contends that this section confers upon Con- 
gress two separate powers: one to lay and collect taxes, impost duties 
and excises, the other to pay thedebts, provide for the common defense 
and general welfare; hence Congress has unlimited power over both 
of these. Their will is the law; their conscience, their discretion, the 
only boundary line. Their power over taxation and the general wel- 
fareis as boundless as the vaulted heavens. There is no poweron earth 
to limit it. Hence the section should read thus: ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to lay und collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, and also the 
power to pay the debts, provide for the common defense and general 
welfare,” . 

The strict constructionist contended that these paragraphs only con- 
veyed one power. One of them conveyed a power, the other limited 
the power conveyed. If this be not true there would beno need of any 
other clause in the Constitution conferring any power on Congress, for 
unlimited power is already conferred; the balance of the power conferred 
would be but a rehearsal of what had already been done; besides, it 
never was the intention of the framers of the Constitution to give Con- 

unlimited power over the property of the States and people. This 
would be taking the sovereignty of the States and people and vesting 
it in Congress; hence creating an aristocracy with unlimited sovereign 
power. Therefore this section should read thus: ‘‘ Congress shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, for the 
purpose of ying the debts, providing for the common defense, and 
eral eles? &c.; hence ‘the necessity for and reason why other 
clauses follow this, conveying other and separate powers. 

Now, let us test these constructions. If the former be true, then the 
will of Congress is the law of taxation, and they can lay and collect taxes 
for whatever purpose they choose. Their conscience is their only limit. 
If they willed to do so, they could lay and collect taxes to build rail- 
roads, plank-roads, turnpikes, churches, school-houses, manufacturing 
establishments, establish banks, build mills, cut canals, keep in opera- 
tion all of the above things, buy land, and in a word for any and all 
pupos they willed; thereby float every vestige of property from the 

tates and people into the bosom of the United States; hence destroy 
the States and reduce the people to serfdom. So the idea that this is 
an indestructible union of indestructible States is a mere farce, for 
Congress would have the power to destroy the States. 

Each member of Congress would have as much power as the Czar of 
Russia and could sway the scepter as arbitrarily. Hence instead of 
having one tyrant we would have three hundred and twenty-five in 
the House and seventy-six in the Senate, increasing tyranny four hun- 
dred and one fold. It would be like turning so many wolves loose 
amid a flock of lambs; the earth would grow sick with blood and pine 
for law and order. Each Congressman would have his political and 
personal enemies and their friends would flock to their aid for the 
spoils, four hundred and one armies marching in our midst. This once 
happy land, land of liberty, the asylum of the oppressed world, the 
land of civil and religious liberty, the land of peace and plenty, the 

i friend of the world, approaching nearest the attributes of 
heaven, the model of modern governments, with earth’s noblest gems, 
where freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of religious 
worship, freedom of office, freedom of the ballot-box, and political 
equality are recognized as its grand and leading attributes, would be 
converted into a land of misrule and bloodshed, anarchy, and tyranny; 
a land of vipers, with their forked tongues poisoning the very air we 
inhale at every breath. 

Such is certainly contrary to the intention of our constitutional fram- 
ers and foreign toa republic. Iwill lay down a rule of construction 
that is a rule of reason and common sense, to wit: If the framers of 
the Constitution intended to make a republican form of government 
and used language of double meaning, it should have that construction 
that would make it a republic; but if they intended to make it a 
monarchical form of government and used language of doubtful mean- 
ing, we should give it the construction to make it a monarchy. Now, 
who can doubt the soundness of this rule? Reason drives all opposition 
before it like the golden rays of the morning sun drives away the mists. 
Apply this rule and we must be convinced beyond all deubt that Con- 
gress has not unlimited power over taxation, but only the power to lay 
and collect for the purpose of paying the debts, providing for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States, and for no other 
purpose. This view is strengthened and conclusively proved by the 
very nature of our Government. 

The Government promises each citizen protection in life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness. Which means equal protec- 
tion to all, poor as well as rich, weak as well as strong, low as well 


as high, old as well as young, idiot as well as giant. While the citi- 
zen promises the Government to fight for it in war, and support it in 


war and peace, these promises are mutual, and the Government is as 
much beund to fulfill its partof the contract as the citizen is his. The 
Government can not sacrifice the life of one man for the benefit of an- 
other, but only for its own protection. So the same with liberty and 
roperty. 

p Irone man takes the property of another and converts the same to his 
own use, the Government when appealed to must compel the res- 
toration of the property or its equivalent. So the Government has no 
more right to take the property of one man and give it to another, than 
the man has himself, for this would be destroying the property of one 
and enhancing that of another, which would be class legislation, and 
enable Congress to make lords and nabobs of one class, and serfs, pau- 
pers, hewers of wood and drawers of water of the other. This same 
principle of protection applies to partnerships, ¢lasses, corporations, and 
industries. On the other hand the citizen promises the Government 
to fight for it; hence the Government can not call upon one man to fight 
for another, or one society or corporation to fight for another, but for 
the Government alone; and the Government must quell insurrections, 
punish affrays, assaults, and batteries. 

in, the Government can not call upon one man, society, corpora- 
tion, class, or industry to support another. The citizen only promised 
the Government to support it, and the Government can only call upon 
the citizen to support it. This is the full extent of the promise of the 
citizen to the Government, and the Government has no right to call 
upon him forany more. By parity of reasoning, then, Congress has no 
right to tax one industry to support another; so a tariff the primary 
object of which is protection is both unconstitutional and contrary to 
the nature and fundamental principles of our Government. The powers 
of taxation are all embraced in the same section of the Constitution, to 
wit: Congress has power to lay and collect taxes, imposts, duties and 
excises, &c. So the same power exists in Congress to lay and collect 
taxes and excises that does to lay and collect imposts and duties, and 
if Congress has the power to lay and collect imposts and duties for 
protection, they have the equal power to lay and collect taxes and ex- 
cises for the same purpose. Hence the poll and lands could be taxed 
for the protection of manufacturing establishments; so could privileges 
and all internal property; hence the very basis, foundation, and nature 
of our Government would be perverted. Equality and liberty would 
cease. 
If by nature manufacturing establishments can not maintain them- 
selves, then it would be impoverishing nature to tax other industries 
tosustain them, and in proportion as nature’s laws are violated we grow 
weak, impoverish our country, and make pygmies of our people. Every- 
thing was intended to follow natural Jaws in order to give it the great- 
est strength. If a country is by nature an agricultural one, let its 
primary object be agriculture. If commercial, letits leading object be 
commerce. If manufacturing, let its main object be manufactures. 
If all these be equal, leteach stand upon its own natural facilities, and 
each maintain itself without burdening the other; let not one be bur- 
dened to support the other, for in that proportion you weaken all. If 
there was a reason to tax other industries to support manufactures that 
reason no longer exists, and it is a maxim that when a reason for a law 
ceases the law ceases. 

There might have been atime in theinfancy of thisGovernment when 
protection was needed. In the origin of this Government there were 
only thirteen States, containing an area of 350,000 square miles, sparsely 
settled. The howl of the cougar, growl of the bear, and war-whoop of 
the savage commingled and echoed amid the tall cane waved by the gen- 
tle sea zephyrs. There were no railroads, noturnpikes, no inland navi- 
gation, only about 3,000,000 inhabitants, about five hundred post-offices, 
and about $2,000,000 worth of property. The muskets had just been 
stacked, cannons muzzled, and swordssheathed. True, the dark clouds 
of war had passed away, and the gentle breezes of freedom were fanned 
through the interior by the rustling of the sea wings. Still, the foot- 
prints of its sad effects were visible at every door. We were met with 
the horrible sight of a widow with five or six children clinging to her 
apron-strings, with a one-legged or one-armed man or a wrecked body 
upon some cottage bed. = 

It required every able-bodied man to clear the lands, build the fences, 
and make bread for the helpless families; there was neither money nor 
labor to spare for manufacturing purposes. Then man ing was 
in its infancy; it had to be rocked in its cradle; it needed nourishment; 
hence could reasonably nurse at agriculture’s breast. Not so now. 
From thirteen States we have advanced to thirty-eight; from an area 
of 350,000 square miles we have to-day 4,000,000; from less than $3,- 
000,000 in revenue we have now $400,000,000; from $2,000,000,000 we 
now have over $42,000,000,000 of property; from 3,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants we haveover 50,000,000; from 500 post-offices we have over 47,000; 
from no railroad we have 115,000 miles, tapping every commercial city, 
town, village, and hamlet almost in all of our interior, transporting $18,- 
000,000,000 worth of commerce annually, and pouring the surplus into 
ocean ports; from no inland navigation we now have over 20,000 miles 
plowed by stéamboats, tapping every water city and emptying the 
surplus into ocean ports; from no outland commerce the bottoms of 
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vessels of every nation flood the bosom of the ocean till the waves roll 
from one to the other and their flags dot the air as the lily does the 
valley. From little seacoast and few ports we now have over 6,000 miles 
of coast and over 100 ports of entry; from no labor in manufacturing 
establishments there is now over 2,500,000; from no capital there is 
now employed $5,000,000,000 in manufacturing enterprises coping with 
the world, and manufacture four-fifths of what is consumed by 50,000,- 
000 of people, while the balance of the world only manufacture one- 
fifth of what we consume. We send one-fifth we manufacture to other 
lands; from an infant they have grown to be a giant in the past cen- 
tury. 

The question is asked, ‘‘Can they not now stand alone? Are they 
not grown to manhood? Pray tell me, how long will they continue to 
suck the life-blood from their mother’s breast? Can she not wean 
them?” They stand asa mighty giant, feeding upon better and sweeter 
meats than all other industry, controlling some three or four hundred 
thousand votes, besides monopolies of gigantic proportions. Take the 
banks, who control several hundred thousand voters, $5,000,000,000 
worth of property; the great railroad corporations, equally as powerful 
in controlling votes and capital, and besides the interior transportation. 
They forma trinity, they are triplets; the same blood flows through the 
veins of each; here the three great attributes of the nation are under 
the control of huge corporations. 

Even England, when she wants to go to war, must get on her knees 
to the Rothschilds for money. Thinkof thecondition of our own Gov- 
ernment, with banks controlling the currency of the country, manu- 
facturers controlling that branch, and the great railroad corporations 
controlling transportation of the country. No way to manufacture im- 
plements of war or clothing for soldiers, no way of transporting soldiers, 
munitions of war, or provisions for them. Nomoney to pay for services, 
clothing, or provisions. The nation must get upon her knees and pray 
to her God for deliverance. Unite the power of these great corpora- 
tion, and to-day they can march to the city of liberty, take the Govern- 
ment by the throat, and choke it down as a pigmy in the hands of a 
giant. we pte Ve 

The creation of great moneyed corporations is monarchical in its ten- 
dency; by it the nation is shearing itselfof that much sovereign power 
and vesting it in petty governments in its midst. Corporations are in- 
visible, intangible beings; they have no soul, can commit no crime; they 
are neither responsible to God nor man. The Government should re- 
tain control of its own currency, rein all corporations under its control 
to the letterof their limit, let the States create and control corporations, 
that their power be divided and not united, and the Government keep 
all its sovereignty within its own bosom. The great principles of the 
Democratic party on the tariff have been enunciated from the founda- 
tion in their platforms, as follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE TARIFF—WHAT THE DEMOCRATS HAVE AF- 
FIRMED TOUCHING PROTECTIVE TAXES IN ALL THEIR PARTY PLATFORMS, 
[From the New York World.] 

The first Democratic platform was adopted by the party, then called “ Repub- 
licans,” as disti ished from the Federalist party, in a Congressional caucus 
at Philadelphia n 1800, the year in which Jefferson was first elected to the 
Presidency. It demands: 

“6. Free commerce with all nations, political connection with none, and little 
or no diplomatic establishments,” 

The next Democratic platform, known as the “ Locofoco” platform of 1838, 
was adopted by the first national convention for nominating candidates for the 
Presidency, It proclaims— 

Hostility to any and all monopolies by legislation because they are viola- 
tions of the equal rights of the poopie; 

“The true foundation of republican government is the equal rights of every 
citizen in his person and property and its management.” 

The next Democratic platform was that of 1840, adopted by the Presidential 
convention at Baltimore, which contains these resolutions : 

sy , That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

“5, Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government.” 

The Democratic convention of 1844 reaffirmed the fourth and fifth resolutions 
of the convention of 1840. 

The Democratic national convention of 1848— 

“ Resolved, it isthe duty of every branch of the Government to enforce and 
practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to be raised than isrequired todefray the necessary expenses 
of the Government,and for the gradual but certain extinction of the debt cre- 
ated by the prosecution of a just and necessary war. And that the results of 
Democratic fegislation in this and all other financial measures, upon which is- 
sues have been made between the two political parties of the country, have 
demonstrated to careful and practical men of all parties their soundness, safety, 
and utility in all business pursuits. 

“ Resolved, That the fruits of the political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled 
the hopes of the Democracy of the Union,in the noble impulse given to the 
cause of free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the 
more equal, honest, and protective tariff of 1846, and that in our opinion it would 
be a fatal error to weaken the bands of a political organization o7 which these 
great reforms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known 
adversaries, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surrender of 
that vigilance which is the only safeguard of liberty.” 

The ocratic convention of 1852— 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting pur pavio affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray then ex- 
a the Government and for the gradual but certain extinction of the 
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r “Resolved, That in view of the condition of popular institutions in the Old 


World a high and sacred duty is devolved with increased responsibilit 


upon 
the Democracy of this country, as the party of the people, to uphold an Seppa 
tain the rigħts of eray State, and thereby the Union of States, and to sustain 
and advance among them constitutional Haak i by Gar maar be resist all mo- 
nopolies and exclusive legislation for the benefit o 
many.’ 


n 1856 the Democratic national convention— 
“* Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion of our common country.” 


the few at the expense of the 


It also repeated verbatim the first resolution quoted above of the conven- 

tion of 1852, and then it— 
*“ Resolved, finally, That there are questions connected with the fore: policy 
6 time 


of this country which are inferior to no domestic —— whatever. 
has come for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor of 
free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and, by solemn mani- 
festations, to place their moral influence at the side of their successful example,” 

In 1860 both the Douglas and Breckinridge platforms reaffirmed the resolu- 
tions of 1856, quoted above. 

In 1864, the continuation of the civil war, which made imprudently high du- 
ties n to raise sufficient revenue, precluded the necessity of discussing 
the extraordinary and willingly endured burdens imposed by it on the people 
of the Northern States, and nothing was said about the tariff. 

The Democratic convention of 1868 demanded— 

"3. Payment of all the public debt of the United States as rapidly as practica- 
ble, all money drawn from the people by taxation, except so much as is ui- 
site for the necessities of the Government, economically administered, being 
honestly applieti tosuch payment, * * * 

“6. © © + A tari for revenue upon foreign imports and such equal taxa- 
tion under the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to do- 
mestic manufactures and as will, without impairing the revenue, im the 
least burden upon and best promote and encourage the great industrial inter- 
ests of the country.” 

In 1872 the Democratic convention (so called) at Baltimore—which was, in 
fact, a Greeley and not a Democratic convention at all—did not adopt any 
Democratic resolutions, but indorsed the platform of the Liberal Republican 
convention held at Cincinnati, which contained the following curious declara- 
tion making the tariff “a local issue:’’ * * * “We remit the discussion of the 
palgecs Caon and free trade) to the ple in their Congressional districts 
and the decision of Congress thereon, wholly free from executive interference 
or dictation,” 

This is the only hiatus in the chain of assertions by the Democratic yof 
the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. It resulted in the shameful defeat of a 
candidate supported by the party in defiance alike of principle and of policy. 

In 1876 the ocratic convention spoke with no uncertain voice: 

“We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, 
as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwin- 
dling not a yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many industries to sub- 
sidizea few. It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American 
labor. It has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on 
the high seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufacturers at home 
and abroad and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry fol- 
lowed by half our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to 
the Treasury, obstructs the processes of production and wastes the fruits of labor. 
It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankru’ 
honest merchants, We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for 
revenue.’ 

In the Democratic platform of 1850 the old doctrine was tersely reproclaimed : 

“Home rule, honest money, consisting of gold, silver, and paper convertible 
on demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, state and national, anda 
tariff for revenue only.” 


Here it is seen the Democratic party has never fostered monopolies, 
but have maintained a tariff for revenue, and advocated equality in all 
industries, special favors to none. Every tariff, even for revenue, pro- 
tects manufacturers to the extent of four times the amount of revenue 
raised. What more can they ask? If 50 per cent. be placed upon an 
article imported, they sell the same article manufactured here 50 per 
cent. higher than they otherwise could, as I have heretofore demon- 
strated. Pennsylvania wants the tariff high on iron,.South Carolina 
on rice, Louisiana on sugar, and many of the Middle States on wool, 
&c. but this is all local. A tariffshould be national, and so arranged 
as to bring the most revenue with the least duty. It is argued that a 
protective tariff brings the markets nearer to us; the cheapest market 
is always the nearest financially. 

If my next-door neighbor would charge me 25 cents to sharpen a 
plow, and one a mile off charge me 10 cents for the same work, the one 
farthest away would be the nearest to me financially. So the same rea- 
son applies to all. I buy and sell—in the cheapest market for what I 
buy, and the highest to sell. A high tariff is an embargo, and fosters 
monopolies and destroys revenue. A low tariff gives more freedom to 
trade, breaks down monopolies, and increases revenue by increasing 
importation. The discrimination in the tariff should point in favor of 
labor and the great masses of the people; hence the duty should be, as 
much as possible, taken from such articles a3 are the prime necessities 
of life. Salt should be on the free-list, as it is used by every man, 
woman, and child to preserve and adapt food to the nourishment of 
the human body; also matches—they are of universal utility; trace- 
chains, plows used for farming, chopping-axes—these are the laborer’s 
absolute necessities in cultivating the land, protecting us from cold, 
and procuring the necessary sustenance of human and animal life; 
also sewing, darning, and knitting needles, and brooms, because they 
are the absolute necessaries of housewifery, used by our poor, burdened 
women. 

The Bible should be, because it is the book of God. It should be so 
cheapened as to lay upon the mantel of every family. If we tax the 
Holy Ghost, upon the same principle we should have a right to tax the 
Son and Father. It isa shame and disgrace toa religious and enlight- 
ened people to tax the Bible and prevent the spread of religion, when 
God has given us the earth, air, and water, with all their treasures, 
of charge, and only retained one day to himself outof every seven. It 
is a wonder there is not a tax on air and water, and even upon the soul 
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as it leaves the body, and a sentinel at the gate to charge entrance fee 
for entering heavén. If these were not impossibilities they certainly 
would have been on the tax-list. 

The only vestige of happiness and enjoyment of liberty left for the 
poor toiling millions on earth is the ballot-box and a free seat in heaven 
hereafter. Strike them down and his last hope is doomed, doomed! 
Shall it be said that this great and grand Republic will tax the oil from 
them, that their lights will be out when the bridegroom comes, and 
leave them in darkness forever, forever? May God forbid. I lay out 
the foregoing as a general line of policy which I think should be pur- 
sued. The duty on brooms is 35 per cent.; revenue received in 1882 
$1,125.25; 1883 to June 30, $746.50. Needles 25 per cent. ; duty $111,- 
534.23 in 1882; in 1883 to June 30, $105,301. Matches 35 per cent. ; 
duty 1882, $788.88; 1883 to June 30, $4,267.09. Salt, in all kinds of 
packages, 12 cents per 100 pounds; in bulk, 8 cents per 100. Total, 
1882, $715,243.13; duty 1883 to July 30, $705,844.48. The fiscal year 
is from June 30 of each year. 

The Bible being mixed up with other publications, I can not tell the 
exact duty on it for each year, but it is 25 per cent. So the total reye- 
nue received on the above articles for the fiscal year from June 30, 1882, 
to June 30, 1883, is $1,644,843.56 in duties on imports, and four times 
as much by the manufacturers at home, making $6,519,374.26. Total 
account taken from the laboring men and women of our country annu- 
ally, $8,164,217.82 on these few articles of absolute necessity. Trace- 
chains, plows for farming purposes, and chopping axes, I am not able 
to ascertain, being mixed up with other articles. These would be im- 
mense. 

RECAPITULATION. 

First, let the public lands be sold to private settlers only and the 
money used for the payment of the public debt and supporting the 
Government. 

Second. Make the Post-Office Department self-sustaining. 

Third. Put the internal revenue upon articles heretofore mentioned, 
such as income, sale of whisky, brandy, wine, &c., so as to have the 
fewest possible number of officers to collect it. Dismiss the seven or 
eight thousand revenue officers; relieve the Government of paying ten 
or twelve million dollars in salaries thereby. s 

Fourth, Remove the Government taxes from land, labor, and the 
products of the soil in the hands of the producer and his immediate 
vendee. 

Fifth. Remove the tariff as far as possible from the prime necessities 
of life. 

Sixth. Cut down the salaries of officers, from the President to corporal, 
to a comparative basis of other pursuits of life. 

Seventh. Lessen the number of Presidential appointees, now consist- 
ing of about 115,000. Put the pruning-knife of the nation to the tree 
of government; cut from every branch the dead limbs and excrescences; 
let them fall to the ground, they but cumber the tree; remove from all 
the avenues the blood-suckers, leeches, and hungry office-seekers that 
plunder the Treasury, feed upon the fat of the land, and impoverish the 
masses of the people; bring back to the cheeks of the nation the former 
red, rosy bloom of health; let its heart be filled with healthy blood 
swelled to mountain size. Swing upon the pendulum of liberty, and 
at every throb send out through the arteries and veins the pure, real, 
healthy blood to all extremities, that the impoverished may once more 
be fattened. 

The tariff bill approved March 3, 1883, is one of monopoly and paid 
for by the laborer. It discriminates in the wrong way; it fosters cap- 
ital and burdens labor; besides I conscientiously believe it is unconsti- 
tutional. The Constitution requires that all revenue bills shall origi- 
nate in the House. Here a bill originated in the House to reform the 
excise (internal-revenue taxes) and passed and was thus sent to the 
Senate, where a bill to establish a tariff (duty and impost tax) origi- 

“nated, and was attached to the House bill as an amendment. 

In the English Parliament all revenue bills have to originate in the 
House of Commons and they go to the House of Lords. No amendment 
can be attached to them whatever; they must pass as they left the 
House or be rejected. The reason for this was that the people had the 
taxes to pay and the House of Commons was elected by the people, 
was their immediate representatives, and could be called to account for 
any unnecessary burden in taxes, while the House of Lords did not 
depend upon the people for their offices, but inherited them by blood. 
Our Congress was formed somewhat after the manner of the English 
Parliament. This House is elected by the people and is the people’s 
representatives, while the Senate is elected by the Legislatures of the 
States and represents the States as sovereigns. 

Now the only difference and additional power given to our Senate over 
the House of Lords is the power to amend revenue bills; theamendments 
must be germane to the bill. And, on the same subject-matter, if a 
bill originates in the House to lay and collect direct taxes, the amend- 
ment must be on the subject of direct taxes; if to lay and collect excise 
(internal taxes), then the amendment must relate to internal taxes; if 
on imposts and duties (taxes on imports), then the amendment should 
relate to import taxes. Ifthe Senate had a right to originate a tariff bill 
by way of amendment, then they would have aright to tack on a direct 
tax, when there was no law to lay and collect direct taxes, thereby origi- 
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nating a direct tax bill; thus the power of amendment would be con- 
verted into the power of originating, consequently would be carrying out 
the doctrine of a broad and latitudinarian construction of the Constitu- 
tion. 

A strict adherence to the Constitution and a literal construction of 
thesame, with only such incidental powers as are absolutely necessary 
to carry into effect the express power, is the true doctrine to preserve 
the liberties of the people and maintain the continuity of this Republic. 
The Democratic party has adhered to this doctrine from the origin of 
the Government. Other and various parties have sprung up on the 
disaffection of that party at different times and epochs in the history of 
the Government, but like wet-weather springs vanished when the rain 
ceased. 

This grand old party maintained and tolerated all the grand and 
noble elements of a republic, recognizing the sovereignty as in the peo- 
ple, and all free governments as founded on their authority, equal 
rights to all, exclusive privileges to none; general legislation for all, 
special legislation for none; freedom of thought and freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of speech and freedom of the press, freedom of the 
pen and freedom of the tongue, freedom of the ballot-box and freedom 
to hold office; equality in the distribution of public burdens and taxa- 
tion to support the Government alone, freedom of religious worship 
and a general distribution of knowledge, freedom of air and water, 
equal protection in life, liberty, p y, and the pursuits of happiness. 
No lords; no kings; open courts. o star-chamber, no king’s benches, 
no perpetuities in office or property, no primogeniture laws or tying up 
property to endless generations to come; developing the resources of nat- 
ure in accordance with her laws, and recognizing labor as an honorable 
occupation. 

These great principles are interwoven in the very idiom of Demo- 
cratic speech and action; they inhale them at every breath, cultivate 
them at every step, sleep with them at night, and walk with them by 
daylight, play with them in the green fields, and sail with them on 
the broad ocean, decorate them with flowers, and smooth the path they 
tread. They are the grand old guards of liberty and the Constitution, 
rocked in Democratic cradles, and nursed at Democratic breasts, fed at 
the tables of Democracy, and reared by Democratic hands, and to suc- 
ceed in 1884. The party must stand on the Constitution, with liberty 
in the right hand, justice in the left, cross the Rubicon, and march to 
the heart of Rome through the ballot-box. 

THE PEOPLE'S INTEREST IN 1854. 

The storm is approaching; its foreshadow is cast. The political winds 
are sweeping over 4,000,000 square miles of territory and over the heads 
of 50,000,000 of pepe The foundations of monopolies are trembling. 
Let the winds of liberty sweep over every hill, through every valley, 
and the toiling millions beawakened to due vigilance. This is the price 
of liberty. All must recognize that it will be a calamity to the coun- 
try ifthe Democratic party does not succeed in 1884. y a calamity? 
I answer, from the very nature of things. Under the rule of the Re- 
publican party, allying themselves with the capitalists and monopolists, 
they have made the rich richer and the poor poorer, until the time has 
come when this state of affairs must not, can not, and should no longer 
exist. 

We are told that this country is rich and growing richer. True the 
Government is rich with $140,000,000 surplus in the Treasury, and a 
few have grown fat and show great wealth in the statistics of the coun- 
try, but the great masses show but little; poverty covers them with 
rags and their children cry for bread. Let every man be wide awake, 
asentinel on watch at liberty’s door. Summons all from the hills, hol- 
lows, and valleys to the ballot-box. Sweep down tyranny as the mighty 
avalanche does the mountain-side. Roll up millions from every quar- 
ter for the great conflict of 1884, and liberty will once more perch upon 
the nation’s brow in its full plumage and healthy robe. Seek to tear 
down no body, no industry, no class, but stand to the flag of freedom. 
Let it wave overhead in the air, and let no one tear it or this Govern- 
ment down. In case we win, reform will take place; the shackles will 
be stricken from the people, and general emancipation will take place; 
thus equality of rights will be accomplished in a legitimate and states- 
manlike way by the people and for the people; but if the people lie idle 
and allow monopolists to take charge of them for four years longer, God 
alone can tell the destinies of this proud nation. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Chairman, it can not be expected that in the short 
time allowed me I will sas any general discussion of the tariff 
question, I shall therefore only attempt, in perhaps a very irregular 
way, merely to notice two or three phases of the arguments presented 
here by those who advocate protection. 

That the question is an important one is attested by the fact that it 
has excited on this floor and at the other end of this Capitol, almost from 
the beginning of our Government down to this time, perhaps the ablest, 
the longest, and the most earnest debates that have occurred upon any 
question, save the secession movement and questions growing out of 
slavery. Its importance is further attested by the fact that it has for 
some time been constantly discussed by the newspapers of the country, 
and the discussion has now been taken up by the people, so that at the 
present time, at anyrate in the West, they are inquiring for documents, 
books, speeches, and papers on the tariff question. 
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The issue presented by the bill under discussion is a plain one. We 
all know—those who administer our financial affairs tell us, and nobody 
doubts—that we are aonnaly raising millions upon millions more money 
by taxation than is needed by the Government, and the question is 
how to avoid raising more money than is necessary; what provision 
shall be made to cut down taxation, and the revenue, so as to benefit 
the people. 

In the brief time allowed me I wish to notice icularly one argu- 
ment which has been stated and restated, which been pressed upon 
the House in this discussion and by upon the people through the 
public press and by speakers of the Republican party on all possible 
occasions. They tell us that since the Republican party assumed the 
reins of government in this country and adopted as the governmental 
policy the protective tariff our progress has been remarkable.. Well, 
it has been remarkable. Onur p: from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time has n remarkable. It will challenge 
the admiration of every American, of every thoughtful m who stud- 
ies the rise and history of governments. But I deny that it is properly 
attributable to the protection policy, and I believe a review of our 
tariff legislation and an examination of our statistics will justify my 

ition. 

P The history of tariff agitation in this country shows a continual strug- 
gle on the part of manufacturers and other favored interests to increase 
their advantages and interests by means of legislation, which will give 
them artificial advan not possessed by or provided for others. 

ing the early history of our Government “‘ incidental protection,” as it 
is called, was asked for by the interests named, merely on the ground 
that they were ‘‘infant industries,” and unable, because of their ‘‘ ten- 
der years,” to compete with their more mature rivals in other countries. 

The history of our tariff legislation shows that they have never been 
satisfied with the artificial advantages which have been accorded them 
by Congress from time to time; they have not been satisfied even with 
what has been asked for by themselves. Having obtained by legisla- 
tion all the protection they asked for at one period, they have almost 
invariably soon begun to clamor for more. And far too often, in my 
humble ju t, they have obtained what they asked. At first and 
for a long time their demands were placed on the ground of their in- 
fancy; they simply wanted encouragement during the infantile period. 
Emboldened by their success in shaping legislation for their own ad- 
vantage in the past, they have finally assumed a more advanced positien, 
and demand “‘ protection for protection’s sake.” It is not put upon the 
ground that they are still in their infancy, for as to many of them that 
plea after over a hundred years of existence would be so palpably ab- 
surd that even a protectionist has not the effrontery to plead it longer. 

Our first tariff schedule, arranged, I believe, in 1789, sometimes called 
the Hamilton tariff, because prepared by Alexander Hamilton, laid an 
average duty of about 8 per cent. on the whole list of dutiable articles. 
Cottons and woolens bore a duty of 5 per cent. under this legislation. 
And that was considered high by many of our people. 

Our second tariff law was enacted in 1816. Under this cottons and 
woolens bore a duty of 25 per cent., to be reduced by the terms of the 
act to 20 per cent. in three years thereafter. 

Our third tariff act became a law in 1824. Under it the duties on 
woolens were about 30 per cent., to be raised the next year after its pas- 
sage to 334 percent. The duties on cottons were about the same, and 
the average on all dutiable articles was about 33} per cent. 

The fourth general revision of our schedule occurred in 1828. The 
duties on woolens and cottons were again increased, and the average on 
all articles was about 43 percent. So great were the increased burdens 
of the people under this act that a deep discontent was manifested, and 
it became evident that there was a real demand for reform. Congress 
entered on the work and was met by powerful opposition from those 
among its members who were more friendly to the protected and pam- 

tt infant industries” than to the laboring classes, who had to pay 
dearly for the protection. So powerful were the protected ‘‘infants”’ 
that the friends of the people found it necessary, in order to secure any 
measure of relief, to enter into a compromise with their opponents, and 
the result was what is sometimes called the ‘* compromise tariff” of 
1832, under which the tariff duties were somewhat lowered, so that they 
averaged about 32 per cent. on the whole list between the years 1833 and 
1842. And this was our fifth tariff act of a general nature. 

The next general legislation on this subject was the act of 1842—the 
sixth—under which the previously protected interests secured a greater 
degree of protection than they enjoyed under the ‘‘ compromise tariff ;’’ 
this existed only four years. 

In 1846 there was passed our seventh tariff act, generally known as 
the ‘* Walker tariff,” under which duties were placed lower than they 
had been for some time before. The average under this act was about 
23 per cent. 

In 1861, the war between the States having begun, more revenue was 
needed by the Government. The ‘‘infants’’ and their friends made the 
most of this necessity, and under our eighth general tariff act—the 
** Morrill tariff’’ of 1861—they secured in the main very high rates of 
duty on all their products liable to meet competition from abroad. 

e average of theduties under this act was not far from 50 per cent., 


and some of the ‘‘infants,’’ then a quarter of a century old, secured 
protection to the extent of 100 per cent. No other revision of a general 
nature occurred till last year, when our present tariff aet, the ninth 
in number, was passed, ostensibly for the purpose of reducing tariff 
taxation and relieving the burdens of the people. As a matter of fact, 
the reductions are, as a rule, insignificant. and in some notable and 
important instances duties are thereby increased. The protective ele- 
ment is retained throughout. Indeed, it was confessedly devised and 
passed by the friends of the protective policy, and no one who has any 
fair knowledge of the subject can, in my humble judgment, sincerely 
believe that itwas passed in good faith for the purpose of relieving 
the overtaxed and suffering consumers of the country. 

War-tariff taxes had been maintained long after the necessity for them, 
so far as the Government was concerned, had ceased. The demand for 
a reduction had become so urgent that it could no longer be disregarded 
with impunity, nor postponed by such devices as a ‘‘ tariff commission.” 
Some relief, or something which could for the time being be claimed 
as in the nature of relief, must be furnished. Under this condition of 
things the protection party, after intercourse with the various “‘ infants ’’ 
of this country through its Tariff Commission, conceived and in great 
travail brought forth the present tariff act, which, if the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury are to be believed, 
has not furnished the just measure of relief that was demanded. The 
President, in his last annual message, speaking on this subject of tariff, 
says: 

I have no doubt that still further reductions may be wisely made. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual report, speaking of 
the same subject, says: 

There ought to be a reduction of taxation, 

And aguin, speaking of the same subject and of the tariff act passed 
last year, he says: 

So the quest 
Of wamectuenry tunes?” As elsewhere wagpested Ir shoeid oot be amaitent teak 
the surplus in the Treasury will be consumed by lavish expenditures for ob- 
jects of doubtful ency or legality, or that the scheme which has been pro- 
claimed, of exacting money from the people for the purpose of returning it to 
them by filtering distribution through State governments, will find any favor 
with Congress or the people. 

And further on he says: 


The question recurs: Shall we now seek again for that reduction which was 
not attained, and is it now advisable to attempt a reduction of the revenues for 
future years to arise from duties on im ? There was ral agreement 
that a substantial reduction of the tariffshould be made. e estimates of the 
Tariff Commission and of the Senate committee show what was the contem- 

lated reduction. The actual results so far obtained indicate that the reduction 
labored: for has not been effected by the new tariff act. It is to be considered, 
too, that the failure is not to be charged to the increase of importations keeping 
up the amount of customs revenue, The statistics of our foreign commerce 
show that there has not been an increase chargeable therewith. As to the prin- 
ciples of reduction, if a revision be practicable, there seems to be little disagree- 
ment. The reduction should be made on articles entering into general con- 
sumption as necessaries. 

And still further on in the same report, speaking of the position of 
the Treasury Department on this question, he says: 

It adheres, however, to its conviction that ultimately the just and expedient 
method of relief from taxation and of limiting the revenues to the n of an 
economical government must be found in a reduction of the duties on imports. 


Here it is conceded that prior to the of the act of 1883 sub- 
stantial reductions of duties on imports were absolutely necessary, and 
it is also conceded that such reductions were not attained by the passage 
of that act; at any rate, not in the degree demanded. 

It is true both these public functionaries, while plainly stating that 
further reductions can be wisely made and ought to be made, still ad- 
vise us that it is not expedient to undertake it now. Why not? Ifa 
substantial general reduction from the modified Morrill tariff was de- 
manded by and was due to the people, and it is conceded the act of 
last year did not accomplish the desired reduction, and conceded further 
reduction is necessary and may be wisely made, I can conceive of but 
one real reason. 

The House of Representatives, where all such measures must origi- 
nate, is Democratic, and if the reduction in taxation which is admit- 
tedly due to the people should be made now, the Democracy would no 
doubt receive from the relieved people of the country some of the credit, 
and that might have something to do with determining who shall con- 
trol public affairs for the next Presidential term. Fairness requires me 
to state, and I do so cheerfully, that these officials undertake to furnish 
a different reason. In this attempt the President says: 

The results of the legislation of the last session of the Congress have not as yet 
become sufficiently apparent to justify any radical revision or sweeping modi- 
fications of existing law. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury makes substantially the same 
statement. Mr. Chairman, bave they really furnished any reason for 
longer delaying the much-needed relief? Have we not had a hundred 
years of experience in tariff legislation? Have we not before us, in 
two large volumes, the results of the arduous labors of that immortal 
makeshift, the Tariff Commission, which we were told before its creation 
would certainly furnish the material and information necessary to en- 
able the Forty-seventh Congress to construct a just tariff act that wonld 
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afford a substantial reduction of tariff taxes? The reason assigned is 
not sufficient. With our large cash surplus lying in the Treasury and 
being daily increased by the revenues collected from the people, with 
the experience of a hundred years to draw upon, I insist there is no 
reason why we should not at once proceed to do that which the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Treasury say ought to be and must eventu- 
ally be done. 

The gentlemen upon the other side of this House, who are opposing 
this bill with a remarkable degree of unanimity, do not put their op- 
position upon the reason assigned by the official head of their party and 
reiterated by their Secretary of the Treasury. They base their oppo- 
sition on the ground that reduction of customs duties is not necessary; 
that it would in fact be injurious, if not even disastrous, tothe country. 

In support of their theory they point with enthusiasm to the won- 
derful growth of our country in material wealth, and especially to the 
growth of its manufacturing interests during the two decades in which 
their protection policy has prevailed. That growth has, indeed, been 
wonderful. We can point to it with just pride and satisfaction. It is 
sufficient to excite the admiration of our free-trade neighbors beyond 
the Atlantic. But is it properly attributable to the protection policy ? 
If it can be shown that the rate of growth was greater under a revenue 
policy what will gentlemen on the othersidesay? When this argument 
is presented we are justified in resorting to the statistics. We have 
them furnished to us by the Commissioner of the Census, and herethey 
are, the values being stated on a gold basis, which is the only correct 
one in such instances: 


1884. 


Value of manu- 
Rate percent. 
factured prod- 
uote. of increase. 


These official statistics show that during the last decade in which the 
Walker tariff was in force, and under which duties were generally much 
lower than in either of the decades since then, the rate per cent. of in- 
crease of manufactured products was higher than it has been since. 
They further show that under the much-lauded protection policy the 
rate per cent. of increase has been constantly shrinking. 

Some one may ask, ‘“‘ Did we not have much more capital invested in 
manufactures in 1880 than in 1860?’ Ianswer yes; and we had a much 
greater population, which of course demanded more manufacturing. 
Whatever increase there was in manufactures was the result of our 
natural growth in population, and was not induced by the high-tariff 
taxes the people paid. 

The unlimited resources of our country, the great natural advantages 
we enjoyed, coupled with the energy and progressive character of our 
people, brought the increase in spite of the protection policy of the Re- 
publican party, which had control of the affairs of the Government dur- 
ing the period in which that policy has last prevailed. 

The statistics from the same source also show that there was a like 
decrease in the per cent. of gain in the amount of capital invested in 
manufactures. The following table shows the results in that particu- 
lar: : 


Years. 


Statistics from the same official source also show that from 1870 to 
1880 the per cent. of gain in the amount of money paid for wages by the 
manufacturing interests of the country decreased. I: give the official 
table here: 


This table shows an increase of the per cent. of gain from 1860 to 
1870 over that from 1850 to 1860. This increase is no doubt due to 
the fact that during more than four years of that period a very large 
portion of the able-bodied males of our country were in the Army, 
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which all of us know increased all classes of wage rates. Thesignificant 
fact shown by this table is that during the deeade from 1870 to 1880 
the rate per cent. of gain of wages paid decreases materially. And it 
should be borne in mind that during that decade the protection policy 
enjoyed the palmiest days it has ever seen in this country. 

For the purpose of enabling those who care to do so to consider in 
connection with the above statistics those showing the increase and the 
per cent. of gain or increase of our population during the same decades 
I give here another table: 


Year. Population. | Increase. 


38, 
50, 155, 783 


I will not occupy any of the brief space of time allotted to me in dis- 
cussing the relations between the increase of our population as shown 
by this last table and the facts shown by the preceding tables. The re- 
lations and the bearings of one on the other are, in some respects at 
least, so obvious as to need no comment. 

The opponents of the bill under discussion also say that the reduc- 
tion of duties is not necessary, and would, as they allege, be disastrous, 
because they say protection decreases the selling price of the protected 
article. In other words, they say if we place a high rate of duty on im- 
ported articles, thereby excluding them from our country altogether 
and preventing competition from foreign sources, the same classes of 
articles manufactured here willas a consequence sell for less money. 

I do not understand why such a consequence should logically follow 
such premises. And to show that it does not, at least in one notable 
instance, I will here again resort to official figures. The wool tariff has 
been a source of much solicitude in some quarters recently. In 1867 
the ‘‘ wool tariff’’ act was passed, by which a high and protective duty 
was laid on all imported wools. It was confessedly done for the pur- 
peo protection. Hon. Columbus Delano, late president of the Ohio 

ool-Growers’ Association, in an address delivered by him on the 16th 
of last January, on the occasion of his retirement from that office, said: 

No proposition, however, is susceptible of clearer proof than this: that since 
wool wers have had the security for their business afforded by the act: of 
1867 there has been a constant diminution in importations, a constant increase 
in domestic production, and a constant reduction in price. 

That distinguished body of ‘‘experts’’ who composed the Tariff Com- 
mission made, officially, the same statement in regard to the alleged 
‘‘ constant reduction in price” of wool under the high-wool tariff. At 
page 28 of their report they say: 

Asaresult of augmented production the price of wools has been reduced to 
the consumer. 

They attribute the ‘‘augmented production” to the high tariff, and 
then allege that the augmented production reduced the price, and in sup- 
port of their allegation as to the price they make this further statement: 

The average price of the United States wool-clip in the Boston market, in 

was: 


And here they left the matter of price. Is their statement a frank 
and fair one? Do their figures bear out their assertion and the asser 
tion of Hon. Columbus Delano on the reduction of price under the high 

i Apparently they do, but really they prove the contrary. I 
call your attention to the fact that they say the “‘average price ” given 
by them is stated “in currency ” values. Now, in 1867, when this 
high tariff was placed on wool, a dollar in currency was worth less in 
gold than at any subsequent time. 

If they had seen proper to be candid, and had put their calculations 
on a gold basis, which is the only correct one for m ing real com- 
mercial values, their table quoted above would have stood as follows: 

The average price of the United States wool-clip in the Boston market, in gold, 
was— 


1867.. .. 36.2 cents. 
1870. 37.3 cents, 
1875. s. 38.1 cents. 

a ..- 48.0 cents, 


This shows a constant increase of the average price. The increase 
during the first eight years after the high duty was established was 
not great, but in the thirteen years covered by the Tariff Commission’s 
calculations it was enormous—about 33 percent. So that on the figures 
of that commission, which was strongly protectionist in its tendencies, 
its own statements on this matter of prices and the pretense of the 
wool-growers as placed before the world by their representative and 
champion, Hon. Columbus Delano, are not based on a foundation of fact. 
For the convenience of any who may wish to verity or test these calcu- 
lations as to the gold value, I give here a table based on the official 
statements of the Treasury Department, showing the average annual 
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value in gold of a dollar in currency in each fiscal year and each cal- 

endar year during the period covered by the calculations. 

Table showing the annual value in gold of $1 in currency each calendar and 
fiscal year from 1867 to 1880, inclusive. 


ear end- 
ne 30, 


Calendar year. 
Fiscal 
ing Jc 


E 


EBH 


3 
o 


EEEE 


38 


Other figures might readily be given to show the absurdity, not to 
say falsity, of the claim that a high tariff reduces the price of the do- 
mestic article. Is it necessary to furnish statistics to show such aclaim 
is not true asageneral thing? Why is ‘‘ protection ’’ asked? Is it not 
for the benefit of those who are ‘‘ protected?” Would it benefit them 
to reduce the price of their commodities? The real truth is that pro- 
tection keeps the prices of the protected articles higher than they would 
otherwise be. Now, who pays for this protection? Evidently the con- 
sumers of the protected articles. 

In the case of wool, almost if not quite everybody in the country 
contributes to it. Woolen goods of all kinds are more costly with that 
high tariff on wool than they would be without it. When the humble 
mother buys the blanket in which she wraps her baby she pays for a 
part of it. When she buys the stockings to protect its little feet she 

ys for more of it. When she buys the woolen clothing it must have 
in after years she pays for still more of it. When the baby has grown 
to manhood he begins to assist in paying for protection. When in old 
age he lies upon his death-bed the blankets adjusted about him by lov- 
ing hands are taxed, first and last, about 100 per cent. to pay for ** pro- 
tection.” And thus, from the cradle to the grave, the consumers of 
woolen goods are called on to aid in providing protection—and for whom? 
Those who are clamoring here for an increased duty on wool tell us it 
is for the benefit of ‘‘the farmer.’’ All at once they have developed a 
wonderful solicitude for him. 

Let us consider that phase of the question. If the abominable sys- 
tem really reduced the price of wool as claimed, how could it protect 
him? A great many farmers have a few sheep. Very few have large 
flocks. For the purpose of getting at the real facts in this matter and 
showing the true relation which this wool “‘ protection ’’ actually bears 
to the farmers I will give here a statement showing approximately the 
sheep and wool statistics of the State in which I live—Nlinois. Num- 
ber of flocks, 39,803; number of sheep, 1,037,073; average number to 
the flock, 26; gross annual wool-clip, 6,093,066; number of pounds to 
the sheep, 6; average price per pound in 1880, 48 cents. 

We are told by the advocates of protection for wool that here are 
39,000, nearly 40,000, farmers in Illinois alone who will be benefited by 
the protection policy, and we are charged with being inimical to the in- 
terest of the farmer because we refuse to make the tariff on wool prac- 
tically a prohibition of importation and thereby raise the price of the 
home-grown commodity. Ifthat plan decreased the price as claimed, 
I do not think these farmers, each with twenty-six sheep, would thank 
us for such protection. But of course that claim is utterly groundless. 
Now, the ave: number in the flock being twenty-six, the aver- 
age annual yield per head six pounds, the average crop to the farmer is 
one hundred and fifty-six pounds. 

The amount of protection each farmer will receive per year under 
the high tariff of 1867, even if he receives in the price the full benefit 
of the whole protection, will not exceed a few dollars. Is this clear 
gain? Notby any means. Each one of these farmers must buy blank- 
ets, stockings, coats, and other woolen goods, on which he will pay prices 
enhanced by this protection policy to a degree that will wipe out his 
small amount of protection and draw largeiy on his other funds. 

This is the inevitable result to ninety-nine out of every one hundred of 
the sheep-owners. The few who own immensely large flocks and make 
a business of growing wool upon an extensive scale will be benefited by 
the protection, but the mass of those classed by gentlemen as “flock- 
masters ’’ will be injured by it. 

Now I wish for a moment or two to ask your attention to the man- 
ner in which the ‘‘wool tariff” of 1867 was secured. On this I will re- 
sort to the address of the chief representative of the Ohio wool-growers, 
from whom I have already quoted. He frankly tells us how it was 
done. He says: A 

The wool tariff of 1867 was not a general tariff law. It was simply an act of 


Con to carry out and enforce a solemn agreement deliberately made after 
much consultation and consideration between producers and manufacturers of 
wool inthe United States. Itwas enacted fork for the protection of the wool- 
ecg and to encourage sheep-husbandry, and was properly called a “ wool 
The reasons for this agreement are both obvious and forcible. Wool-growers 
rior to thislaw had received nosubstantial legislative protection, while manu- 
Banos had obtained all they demanded and more than they needed. 


The effrontery displayed is unsurpassed, and the naïve frankness of 
the whole address is admirable. He says the manufacturers of woolen 
goods had obtained all the protection they demanded ‘‘ and more than 
they needed.’’ Bear this in mind—they had more protection than they 
needed. In the same connection he says: 

Observe the consequences: Manufacturers of wool were prosperous and cap- 
ital sought investment in their business. Their egy nif gave them control of 
our markets and prosperity attended their pursuits. Theiraccumulated capital 
could not be concealed, for its existence was seen in Western corporations, in 
Eastern companiesgolng West for investments, and in the general ownership of 
Western property and Western enterprises. 

New England was too small to absorb the constantly increasing capital of her 
industrious, prosperous, well-protected manufacturers, 


These monopolists in the woolen manufacturing business, who ‘‘had 
obtained all they demanded ” and ‘‘ more than they needed ” of the bless- 
ings of protection, had grown so immensely wealthy that “New Eng- 
land was too small to absorb the constantly increasing capital of her 
industrious, prosperous, well-protected manufacturers.” Yes; Hon. 
Columbus Delano, late president of the Wool-Growers’ Association in that 
State, whence arises the principal part of the clamor for an increase of 
tariff on raw wool, tells us frankly that in 1867 the manufacturers of 
woolen goods had all the protection they demanded and more than they 
needed, whereby they had obtained enough of somebody’s money to ren- 
der them too wealthy for New England to contain them. They had on 
his showing become monopolists. 

And what does he do? Do he and his wool-growing friends under- 
take to have Congress remove any of this excessive protection which 
these manufacturers do not need, and which has already made mono 
olists of them? No. On the contrary, they enter into a contract—‘‘a 
solemn agreement, deliberately made’’—with these same confessedly 
overprotected monopolists, under and as a result of which ‘‘solemn 
agreement," by some means always accessible to the ‘‘ well-protected 
manufacturers’? when they want legislation, the wool-tariff bill was 
passed; and the large flock-masters of the country were also passed— 
passed from the honest, fair-dealing classes of self-reliant industry to 
the overprotected, grasping monopolist classes. And after telling us 
that the high tariff on wool, which I have shown increases the price to 
all consumers, was obtained by entering into ‘‘a solemn agreement, 
deliberately made’’ with what he himself calls overprotected monop- 
olists, to influence legislation here in years gone by, he and his friends 
appeal to us in this Congress to increase the tariff on raw wool. I am 
glad to know it will certainly not be done. 

The whole scheme is for the protection and enrichment of the few at 
the expense of the many. This is true of all the so-called protection 
schemes. Protection has built up and perpetuated gigantic monopo- 
lies, which have imposed on the people of this country longenough. It 
has induced the aggregation of capitalina few hands. It has destroyed 
the small industries which once enlivened the villages, towns, and 
smaller places all over the country, and caused the manufacturing in- 
terests to concentrate mainly in great centers. It has made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

If protection protects, it does so by maintaining higher prices than 
would otherwise prevail on the protected articles. If it does this, then 
some of our own people pay for it and others reap the benefit. It will 
not do to tell us all are equally benefited by it. If all are equally 
benefited, then nobody is protected. If the gentlemgn from Missouri 
[Mr. Dockery], who has just closed an excelient speech against the 
iniquitous system, is protected equally with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Evans], who this evening sought to show us its shining 
virtues, and if the latter is equally protected with me, if each is pro- 
tected equally with every other one, then we are really in the same 
attitude as if protection had never beenthought of. We are relatively 
in the same position as if the system did not exist. 

If protection gives each individual an equal chance and an equal 
benefit with each other one, then you may just as well tell me a man 
can grow rich by taking money out.of his right pocket and putting it 
into his left one as to tell me our prosperity can be promoted by sucha 
system. If all do not reap an equal benefit from the system, then the 
hard-earned money of some is taken from them on false pretenses and 
without consideration and put into the pockets of others who have no 
right to it. And this latter is the real fact. The laborers and wage- 
earners are paying more for the necessaries of life than they ought to 


y. 

The manufacturers, who as a rule are rich enough already, are thereby 
amassing more riches, spending the warm season at the seaside, and di- 
versifying their pleasures by visiting the capital in the winter, on which 
occasion they combine business with pleasure, and seek a little more pro- 
tection at the hands of Congress. Of course they tell us that they are 
seeking it from purely disinterested and philanthropic motives—for the 
sole purpose of enabling them to pay better wages to their operatives and 


to enable them to compete with the ‘‘ pauper labor’’ of Europe. 
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protection being granted, they immediately go or send some one across 
the Atlantic and make wholesale contracts with those same ‘‘ pauper 
laborers,” and import them to this country to work on low wages, and 
thereby drive our own laboring classes out of employment. Testi- 
mony taken by une of the committees of this House this winter and re- 
ported by its chairman, himself a protectionist, shows that such labor 
has been so imported into this country by some of these disinterested 
and philanthropic protected interests., 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to notice some other phases of the case, 
and especially some of the horrifying word-pictures of European pov- 
erty and squalor and want which have been drawn here. The gen- 
tlemen who have sought to convince us and convert us to the protection 
theory by such means know full well that it is not necessary to cross 
the Atlantic to find the originals for such pictures. They know also 
that those in England are no more to be attributed to the British free- 
trade policy than those here are to be attributed to our protective 

licy. 

P England the larger part of this abject poverty may be fairly at- 
tributed to those defects in their government always attendant on a 
system of royalty and feudal tenures. In this country it is attributable 
in some instances to one cause, in other instances to others, intensified 
a little in each by the higher prices which the absolute necessaries of 
life bear on account of the high tax on nearly all things consumed by 
the poor. 

ti Ceaiznan, I am admonished that the brief time allowed to me 
has about expired. I desire to say in conclusion that I am glad the 
issue is so plainly made here. I hope there will be no more temporiz- 
ing, no juggling with words. If we are to continue a system which 
builds up colossal fortunes for the few at the expense of the many, let 
us have it so determined on a plain, unmistakable issue. If a differ- 
ent and, in my humble judgment, much more beneficent policy is to 
prevail let us have it so settled, with a perfect understanding of how 
it is obtained and what it is to be, For my own part, I would not if 
I could secure success by a compromise of those ends which make it 
desirable. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, if the whole of mankind would observe 
the Golden Rule in their dealings and intercourse with each other, if 
all the governments and peoples of the earth would put out of sight all 
considerations of personal or political distinctions, and each should be 
willing to the interests of each of the others as exactly equal to 
his own, and would be as solicitous for the welfare of all the othersas for 
his own, if men and nations were entirely unselfish, then I might be 
willing to indorse the doctrine of ‘‘ buying where we could buy the 
lowest, and selling where we could sell the highest.’’ 

“ But if any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel,” was 
said centuries ago, and it establishes two facts: 

First. That men and nations are selfish. 

Second. That when that fact is recognized it is criminally wrong to 
neglect a watchful care over and protection of our own. 

lay down the following rules of personal and political action: 

First. I must care for and protect my family rather than yours. 

Second. I must take care of the interest of the people who sent me 
here rather than of the interest of the people ef any other district. 

Third. I must legislate for the Prosperity of the people of the United 
States rather than of the people of any other nation on earth. Follow- 
ing this rule as applied to this question of ‘‘ protection,” or ‘‘ free trade,” 
or ‘‘ tariff for revenue only,’’ or “‘ tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection,” and I am led to the conclusion that it should be settled on 
the principle of ‘‘ protection ” and only ‘‘ protection.’’ 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois who sits before me [Mr. 
Morrison] I understood to favor a “‘ tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection.” 

Mr. MORRISON. Nota bit of it. 

Mr. PRICE. Well, then his plan is a tariff for revenue without åny 
protection. 

Mr. MORRISON assented. 

Mr. PRICE. And I favor a tariff for protection only. One of us is 
radically wrong. 

I hold to the doctrine adopted by some of our most sagacious writers 
on political economy, that ‘‘ the wealth of a nation should support its 
government,” and to raise our revente by taxing consumption is in di- 
rect violation of this principle, because a family of five persons whose 
whole worldly wealth is not greater than $1,000 will consume as many 
of the necessaries of life as a family of the same number who possess 
wealth equal to $100,000. 

Upon the principle laid down, *‘ that the wealth of a nation should 
support its government,’’ the first-named family should pay $1 while 
the second should pay $100, while under the plan of “‘ tariff for revenue ”’ 
each would pay the same amount. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether I understood him correctly as stating that he does not believe 
in the doctrine that a nation ought to have the right to buy where it 
can buy the cheapest and sell where it can sell the dearest. I simply 
want to get the ponema right on the record. 

Mr. PRICE. Iam perfectly willing tobe puton record. Isaid if this 


world were entirely unselfish, and that if each one would take the 
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same ian care over another that he would of himself, I would 
indorse that doctrine. I will now say that until we reach that con- 
dition of society I will not indorse the doctrine of buying where yoa 
can buy the cheapest and selling where you can sell the dearest. The 
application of the same principle would, with equal certainty, destroy 
the theory of a ‘‘tariff for revenue with incidental protection.” The 
only question remaining to be settled is which policy would best ad- 
vance the interests and well-being of the American people, ‘‘free 
trade” or “‘ protection?” 

No government on earth is like ours, therefore no precedents have 
been established to guide us unerringly in deciding this question. The 
workingmen of other countries, with the product of whose labor ours 
comes in competition, are notcalled upon or permitted to exert the same 
influence in governmental affairs that the workingmen of America do. 
Therefore the same necessity does not exist that he should own himself, 
own his home, and be entirely free to govern himself and to te 
his political action, guided only by his own conscience of rightand duty. 
A higher degree of intelligence is required of the workingmen of America 
than is necessary in any other country, because every American is a 
voter, and to that extent a ruler, and every consideration of prudence 
would dictate that his intellectual condition should be of a higher order, 
participating as he does in the Government, than is required of those 
who live beneath the government and of whom the task of reflection 
or independent action is not demanded or guaranteed. 

To secure these results the most liberal scale of wages should be paid 
to the workingmen of our country, that they may thereby become suf- 
ficiently intelligent to meet all the high requirements of citizenship, 
not because he is any better, or purer, or more patriotic, but because 
he is a part of the Government. Brought, as he would be by the adop- 
tion of the principle of free trade, in competition with that other class, 
he would have no time forself-culture, he could know but little of the 
spirit or purpose of our form of government, and would be in the worst 
possible condition to exercise that highest and most important act of 
citizenship, the elective franchise. 

Again, I deem it of the first importance that every citizen of our 
common country should be attached to our common form of govern- 
ment, desire its perpetuity, and feel disposed to vigilantly guard it from 
domestic enemies and foreign foes. These can not be the feelings of a 
man who is either overworked or underfed. Noman can be attached 
to a system of laws which reduces him to a condition of semi-slavery, 
that sends him at night to a home of bare walls, bare floors, a tired, 
ragged, and dejected wife and children, with nothing to read, and too 
tired to read a book or paper if he had it. 

‘Tariff for revenue only’ must have the inevitable tendency to 
produce this result, because the working people would thus be brought 
in direct competition in the battle of life with men of other countries 
whose aspirations or ambitions are on no higher plane. 

Mr. WELLER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, sir. 
a question. 

Mr. WELLER. Isit not true that we have within the jurisdiction 
of our Government to-day want and poverty, and do they not occur in 
parts of the country that enjoy all the benefits of the protective system 
which the gentleman advocates ? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, sir; and we have snakes, we have cholera and 
small-pox, and we have a thousand ills that afflict humanity, no one 
of which is attributable to the protective system. [Laughter. | 

Mr. WELLER. I will be glad to ask one further question, if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. 

Mr. WELLER. To whatdoes the gentleman attribute the wantand 
poverty that is inflicted upon the people, if in no part due to the pro- 
tective system ? 

Mr. PRICE. Lattribute 99 per cent. of it to the saloons kept by 
pirates, eee by demagogues, and patronized by fools. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WELLER. Iam pleased to know the gentleman’s idea in the 

remises. 

Mr. PRICE. If any gentleman wishes enlightenment I am pleased to 
be interrogated. I have no opinions which I wish to keep secret on 
this or any other subject. 

It would be madness to place one entirely ignorant of the act of navi- 
gation at the helm of a ship on which were embarked fifty millions of 
the human family, with all they or held dear, and equally 
absurd to place that precious freight in the hands of one who, being 
skilled, cared not to make a safe and prosperous voyage. It is equally 
shocking to every common-sense idea of self-preservation to make or 
keep the American voter in a condition of ignorance of the genius and 
purpose of our republican form of government, or to subject him to 
such a condition of affairs as will weaken his attachment to it and leave 
him reckless and indifferent as to its future progress or decay. It is 
not for the protection of the manufacturer, as such, that I plead, but 
it is for the American citizen, the American voter, and thus the Ameri- 
can ruler. It is of great importance that we study and adopt the best 
methods of producing cotton, grain, cattle, and utilizing all the various 
agencies that tend to the highest and happiest type of civilization. But 
it is of infinitely more importance that we pursue the best course to 


Iam willing to yield to any gentleman for 
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produce the highest type of men—great, broad, intelligent, independ- 
ent men— 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy— 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
‘Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in se strife, lo! Freedom wee, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 

Men who, when they deposit their ballot, fully realize that they are 
discharging the citizen’s most sacred duty, as he thereby places his hand 
upon the machinery of the State freighted with the possessions of fifty 
millions of freemen, and with the hopes of this and all succeeding gen- 
erations, and giving tone and direction to a republic resting upon the 
intelligence, patriotism, and morality of its people. AI this isa ne- 
cessity if, asis alleged, such a systemshould make an additional cost to 
the consumerof 10 or 100 per cent. But I deny that such is thetheory 
or tendency of protection. To prove this permit me to call the atten- 
tion of the country to a few facts. 

Galvanized fence-wire can now be bought for $60 per ton. A ton will 
make a four-wire fence two hundred rods long, or it will cost 30 cents 
per rod. A four-board fence six inches wide at $15 per thousand will 
cost 56 cents per rod. The distance around forty acres of land is three 
hundred and twenty reds. The difference, then, in the cost of fencing 
forty acres is $83.20; besides, something is saved in the number of posts 
. used and something more in nails. The posts will last longer, because 
the pressure of the wind is not so great, and the wire will last much 
longer than the boards. Apply this principle to all the fences in all 
the country, and the amount saved to the farmers is simply enormous, 
probably sufficient to greatly overbalance all the additional cost to the 
agriculturists on all other articles of consumption affected injuriously 
by a protective tariff. There can be found none who will dispute the 
fact that this cheap iron wire is the legitimate result of ‘‘ protecting our 
home manufactures.” 

But you say, strike the tariff from lumber and thus reduce the price 
$2 per thousand {*et. I answer that such would not be the effect of ad- 
mitting lumber free, that it would simply enable the Canadian lumber- 
dealer to raise his price that amount, which he would do, as all mankind 
are about alike to the extent of taking all they can get forthe article or 
commodity they have for sale. 

But suppose that I am in error in this conclusion, I deny that the ag- 
rieulturist would be benefited by the reduction were it to take place— 
because in the State of Wisconsin alone the number of men engaged in 
the lumber businessisabout 35,000. Itis fair to presume that each man 
is one of a family of at least three persons, which would make an aggre- 
gate of 105,000 persons who are consumers and not producers of agricult- 
ural products. It employs about 28,000 horses and 7,000 oxen. It 
will cost $13,125,000 to pay these men, which is kept and circulated at 
home. It will cost$5,110,000 tofeed these men. It will require 10,500 
tons of corn and oats to feed these oxen four months in the year, and 
10,500 tons of hay. It will require 81,760 tons of corn and oats and 
76,650 tons of hay to feed these horses. The value of these horses and 
cattle is about $6,650,000. These horses and cattle have to be renewed 
once in four years. 

Now, you strike the tariff from lumberof, say, $2 per thousand feet on 
3,500,000,000 feet, and you destroy this home market to the farmers of 
Wisconsin and the adjoining States to an amount equal to an annual 
sale of horses and oxen of $1,662,500; also for 92,260 tons of corn and 
oats; also of 87,150 tons of hay; also of $1,662,500 worth of meats, flour, 
potatoes, beans, butter, cheese, &c., consumed annually by the persons 
engaged in this branch of manufacturing; and when you have thus par- 
alyzed this industry, the wheels of our mills cease to revolve, when the 
sound of the ax and the saw are no longer heard, and our smokeless 
chimneys stand as monuments of our stupidity, then you will have ac- 
complished the grand and thrilling ‘‘horizontal’’ feat of becoming de- 
pendent on a foreign market—with a people who care nothing for our 
national prosperity—for your supply of lumber, while our forests, pen- 
etrated as they are by railroads and settlers, will be rapidly destroyed 
by fires, hurricanes and other natural causes. 

But you ask, why can net we make a paying business of producing 
lumber as cheap as Canada? I answer we can; but we can only do it 
by a terrible sacrifice somewhere. The pine timber standing costs us 
at least $2 per thousand feet more than theirs. Our taxes are much 
higher. We pay more for horses, cattle, and all kinds of provisions than 
they do. We pay from 75 to 100 per cent. more for wages than they do. 
We feed our men better than the laborers are fed anywhere else on earth, 
and as we can not change the items of cost of stumpage or of taxes so 
as to make them equal, the only way we can successfully compete with 
them, unaided by a protective tariff, is to bring wages down even lower 
than theirs and adopt the ‘‘ pea-soup’’ regimen upon which their men so 
largely subsist; and I have already tried to point out that to thus de- 
grade the American citizen and voter would be inhuman, unpatriotic, 
and suicidal. 

But failing to do either of these, what follows? This army of 105,- 
000 consumers of agricultural products would find their ‘‘ avocation 
gone,’’ and they would of necessity be hurled into the ranks of agri- 
culturists, thus decreasing the demand and increasing the supply of the 


goods he has for sale, destroying his home market and compelling him 
to transport his products hundreds of miles to find a consumer. The 
only reason that an acre of land within thirty miles of New York city 
is worth more than an acre of land in Wisconsin is that the one is so 
near the consumer that the transportation between the two is so slight 
as to be almost imperceptible, while in the other case the cost of trans- 
portation added to the cost of production is barely covered by the price 
at the place of market, and becayse there are many cheap, heavy, and 
bulky products that will not bear the cost of transportation at all. I 
have in my possession abundant evidence, based upon more than a third 
ofa century of active experience in the lumber and agricultural branches 
of business that the price of farm products and the scale of wages ap- 
preciate or depreciate exactly as the price of lumber goes up or down. 

I have thus far spoken mainly of but the effect that protection has 
upon one State and upon two branches of industry; but when you come 
to apply the principles to all the States and all the creative industry of 
our whole country it is to me a matter of astonishment that men could 
be misled by the false light presented by those who would make excep- 
tionally good English statesmen, but who fit very awkwardly into an 
American Congress. 

But it is urged that this bill should pass for the purpose of reduci 
our revenues. Why should we reduce our serana We owe a ae 
tional debt of about $1,400,000,000. We owe the Indians a large sum, 
and I say without fear of successful contradiction that in honor and 
equity we owe our soldiers more than the revenues of a decade at the 
present rate of a million a day. Men will prate for a reduction of rev- 
enue and then pare down the appropriations for the postal service so as 
to very seriously cripple that service by making it impossible to carry 
intelligence of passing events to a people who are anxious to be served 
at their own cost. 

Men will prate of reduction in the face of the fact that we have no 
navy or means of coast defense but such as would and does excite the 
ridicule of the civilized world. A fourth-class vessel of a fourth-class 
power could to-day steam up the Potomac and bombard the Capitol or 
sail into the port of New York and destroy the city; and yet men will 
subject the national property and national honor toall these risks, with 
no other hope than to get up a cheap reputation for an economy they 
never have and are not to-day practicing. ‘‘ Reduce the revenue,’’ when 
of our fifty millions of people there are over one-eighth of the whole 
number who can neither read nor write; in the face of the fact that our 
whole governmental system rests upon the intelligence, patriotism, and 
morality of the people, and no means of lifting this dark pall of ignor- 
ance that stands as a permanent menace to our national existence, ex- 
cept by an appropriation from our national revenues. 

It is said that while wages are higher here the cost of living is so 
much greater that the one neutralizes the other. The all-sufficient and 
conclusive answer to this is that men come here from all the free-trade 
countries of the world to labor and none go from here to stay there. 
We should ‘‘ protect’ from all causes that tend to deteriorate the stand- 
ard of citizenship. The early settlers were made up of the boldest 
thinkers, most adventurous minds, and the finest specimens of physical 
manhood of other nations; these mingling and intermixing has resulted 
in making the American citizen in all that goes to make up a great peo- 
ple the peers if not the superiors of any other nation. But to-day we 
are in great danger, from coming in contact with a lower type of more 
recent emigration, of lowering our standard, and such must inevitably 
be the result of compelling our people to enter into competition with 
a class of men any one of whom can live a week on a rat. 

The following statement of the scale of wages paid to workingmen 
in manufacturing counties and non-manufacturing counties I think 
should convince all that the wiser, better, and safer policy is ‘* protec- 
tion,’’ that it will foster manufactures and create diversified industries; 
and at the same time it can not fail to convince the farmers that they are 
not his true friends who denounce the ‘‘American system” and argue 
for ‘‘ free trade” or tariff for revenue only. 


The following official tables show the local variation of prices in each State. 
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Alabama: Dollars. Dolls. 
Manufacturing counties ...... 2, 785, 685 55 
Other counties 10, 779, 819 
Total....ssisesscacsesesroses 
Arkansas: 
Manufacturing counti 


Other counties ........ 72,191, 576 


Total vocecciqsssiccoose seeseeses 7 74,249,055 | 6 16 
= am 

California: 
Manufacturing counties ...... 2, 116, 416 76,972,137 | 36 37 
Other counties .............000-++- 14,477,326 | 185,079,145 | 12 78 
an A EE E ea 52| 116,218,973 15 79 
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The following oficiat tabla show the local variation of prices in each State— The following official tables show the local variation of prices in each State— 
Continu 


Colorado: 
Manufacturing counties 
Other counties .. 


Connecticut: 
Manufacturing counties ...... 
Other counties ....ssssssessee -senes 


Total siia er aqsosisoseesoeees! 
Delaware; 


Manufacturing counties ...... 
Other counties sssessssssrser serere 


18,757,836 | 73 87 
18, 031,836 | 21 56 


|a| 20,514,438 
m M 
Florida 
Manufacturi ng counties....... 
Other counties .......cceeccseeeees 
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9,181,254 | 9 22 
102,729,286 | 410 
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Georgia: 
Manufacturing counties... 
Other counties .... 


Total .....sc0s00s 
Tilinois: 
Manufacturing counties....... 
Other counties, ....... 
TORI IEE E A 
Indiana: 


Manufacturing counties....... 
Other counties.........++ caso 


340,527, 740 
74, 336, 933 7, peer 
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Man apeta TOS senate 
Other counties... 


Total .... 
Kansas: 


Manufacturing counties.. 
Other counties........... cose 
Kentucky 
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Louisiana : 
Manufacturing counties....... 1, 010, 663 | 20 59 
Other counties. ...sessssssssseesssr 57,978,454 | 7 05 
Total isojsrsesassenasioiss 
Maine 
Man parpena EPA counties, 
Other counties, ........-00+ 
Total..... 
Maryland: 
Manufacturing yira basses 8| 101,635,101 
Other COUNLICS.......0c00000s000001 16 5, 145, 462 
Total ......... TE pai 
Massachusetts : 
Manufacturing counties....... 453, 360, 766 
"Other counties... ERNES 177, 774,518 
VBI EEES 641, 135, 284 
Michiga 
Man ufacturing counties,..... 


. 507, 084 „508, 251 
20,558,114 | 11, 894, 768 
ORL os ee eee |78| 76,065,198 | 13, 403, 019 
Missouri: 
Manufacturing counties....... o| 139,598,517| 2,309,330) 49,433, 922 | 21 41 
Other counties... neoon 106 | 25,787,688 | 25,569,937 | 326, 199,385 | 12 76 


Total vasessescssveceeeeeeseeeestL15 | 165,386,205 | 27,879,276 | 375,633,307 | 13 47 
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Nebraska: 


. f lars. x 
Manufacturing counties. 2 5, 866, 751 9, Deo 19 09 
Other counties 68 6,760,585 10 21 


Total..... 


New Hampshire: 
Manufacturing counties....... 5 
Other counties ...........c eer 


, 258, 153 
18, 719, 875 


New Jersey: 
Manufacturing counties....... 6 
Other counties ...sssssssssses sesse: 


New York: 
Manufacturing counties....... 


13 | 896,651,665 
Other counties 


47 | 184,044, 931 


North Carolina: 
Manufacturing counties, 
Other counties 
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Manufacturing counties. 
Other counties ..............000- 


Total... 
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Pennsylvania: 


Manufacturing counties 
Other counties .. 
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Rhode Island : 
Manufacturing counties 
Other counties.. 


South Carolina : 
Manufacturing counties 
Other counties......essessessess.:| BO 


19, 008, 353 
ait 18, 071,583 
Total cc cccessentvetcseees 
Texas: 
Manufacturing counties 
Other counties.. 
Total .... 3 210 | 
Utah: 
Manufacturing counties....... š 
Other counties............+. asetas 2,391,771 
TOT scp cccseorenssesnpnchic: 4, 324, 992 
Vermont: 
Manufacturing counties....... 344, 860 10, 368, 736 | 30 07 
Other COUNLIES............0000 see 4,537,728 | 98,977,274 | 21 81 
P Ee a DE 4,882,588 | 109,346,010 | 22 40 
c] a See — 
Virginia: 
Manufacturing counties....... 6 1, 624, 304 19, 429, 261 | 11 96 
Other counties „...ssessssesesseess 3 18, 049, 500 18,211,481 | 196,598,546 | 10 80 
TBR scccacciinesaccecssenpeovsn 99 | 51,780,992 19, 835, 785 | 216,028, 107 | 10 89 
West Virginia: Ke, 
Manufacturing counties, 2 11, 207, 436 244, 624 11, 955,131 | 48 87 
Other counties, ........... 52 11, 659, 690 9,949,155 | 121,192,044 ' 12 18 
.| 54 22, 867, 126 10,193,779 | 133,147,175 | “13 06 06 
= p — 
Wisconsin: 
Manufacturing counties....... 96, 101, 406 4,720,777 | 159,941,426 | 23 88 
Other counties. .........-.000 seses 32, 154, 074 10,633,341 | 197,768.081 | 18 60 


Total vrecscecsssscecsseeeeevevee] 63 | 128,255,450 | 15,353,118 | 357,709,507 | 23 90 
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lands in favor of the manufacturing counties, and that where there is little man- 
ufacturing there is small difference, and where the products of manufacture are 
of arge value lands bear a high price. That this ‘erenuation may be easily 
seen following classification is made: 
The following oficial tables show higher land values in manufacturing counties. 
FIRST GROUP. 


Manufacturing counties. Other counties. 
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VARIATION BY STATES AND GROUPS. 
These States aggregate the value of $5,336,465,954 in products of manufactures, 
the grand e in 1880 being $5,369,579,191 for all the States and Territories 
of the Uni States. Now, the cighteen States and one Territory in the group 


which has the least manufactures produce a value of $676,427,860, or 12.6 per 
cent. of the total for the United States, a fraction of 1 per cent. for each State. 
These may well be considered tural States. 

The third up includes four States, also essentially agricultural— Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, and California—in which there is a quite eral determina- 
tion not to remain in the poy me of one-idea communities in industrial devel- 
opment. They have $391,585,577 in manufacturing production, or 7.3 per cent. of 
the d aggregate for the whole country. 

The second groupis rounding into phe pe | in industry and realizing the ben- 
efits of such a status in high prices of lands and farm products, and rapid increase 
in wealth and culture. This class includes the States north of the Ohio River— 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinocis—and also Northern New England. These 
seven States return a production of $1,247,046,686, which is 23.2 cent. of the 
whole. These may be deemed industrial as well as agricult $ 

But tbere are seyen other States in which the industries are more equally 
balanced than any other, which make more than half the industrial production 
of the United States, worth $3.021,405,831, or 56.30f all. Theseare found in South- 
ern New England and the Middle States, and may properly be grouped together. 

They include all manufacturing production except six-tenths of 1 per cent., 
are through two States and nine Territories. The tabulation by States is 
as follows: 

Aggregate value of products of agriculture by States, acres of land in farms, and value 
of farm lands, by States and groups of States. 


FIRST GROUP. 


Value of prod- | Total landin | Valu 

e offarm| Value 
States. . ucts al Ege fi Janda: per i 

Dollars. Dollars. 
Massachusetts... 146, 197,415 43 52 
Rhode Island. , 882, 079 50 27 
Connecticut .... 121, 063, 910 49 A 
New York. 1, 056, 176, 741 44 41 
New Jersey 190, 895, 6 16 
Pennsylvan 975, 689,410 49 30 
Deliuware 36, 789, 672 33 74 


Total .... 
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The reader will observe that in every State there isa difference in value of 


Jarm lands, by States and groups 
SECOND GROUP. 


Aggregate value of products of agricultureby States, acres of land in farms, and value 
of of States—Continued. 
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106,780,563 | 5,119,831 165, 503, 341 32 33 
51,780,992 | 19,835,785 | 216, 028, 107 10 89 
20,095,037 | 22,363,558 | 135,793, 602 6 OT 
16,738,008 | 13, 457,613 68, 677, 482 5 10 
36,440,948 | 26,043,282 | 111, 910,540 4 30 

5,546,448 | 3, 297, 324 20, 291, 837 6 15 
13,565,504 | 18, 855, 334 78, 954, 648 419 
24,205,183 | 8, 273, 506 58, 989, 117 718 
20,719,928 | 36,292,219 | 170, 468. 835 470 

6,756,159 | 12, 061, 547 74, 249, 655 6 16 
37,074,886 | 20,666,915 | 206, 749, 837 10 CO 
22,867,126 | 10,193. 779 133, 147, 175 13 06 
75, 483, 377 495,240 | 299, 298, 631 13 92 

165, 386, 205 879,276 | 375, 633, 307 13 47 
30, 843, 777 417,468 | 235, 178, 936 10 98 
12, 627, 336 944, 826 105, 982, 541 10 65 
14, 260, 159 165, 373 25, 109, 223 55 
10, 931, 232 214,712 56, 908, 575 13 50 

4,324, 992 655, 524 14, 015, 178 21 38 

2, 552, 840, 616 | 9 01 


In Wisconsin the lands in the manufacturing counties are valued at 
$33.88 per acre, and in non-mannfacturing counties at $18.60 per acre; 
difference, $15.28 per acre. 

The average to farm hands in 1882 was $17.90 per month and 
board, and in the ltiimber woods it was $27.90 and board. A difference 
of $10 per month on 35,000 men would make $350,000 per month, or 
$4,200,000 per annum, or $120 for each man per annum. 

And in the face of these facts and figures these men who oppose *‘ pro- 
tection’? would have the farmer, when he is protected to the extent 
of—apples, 10 per cent. ad valorem; garden seeds, except sugar-beet, 20 
per cent. ad valorem; beef and pork, 1 cent per pound; hams and bacon, 
2 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; butter and cheese, 4 cents 
per pound; wheat, 20 cents per bushel; corn, rye, oats, and barley, 
each 10 cents per bushel; barley, patent or hulled, 4 cent per pound; 
oatmeal and rye-flour, each } cent per pound; wheat flour, 20 per cent. 
ad valorem; potato or corn starch, 2 cents per pound; all other starch, 
2} cents per pound; cleaned rice, 2} cents per pound; hay, $2 per ton; 
hops, 8 cents per pound; potatoes, 15 cents per bushel; milk, preserved 
or condensed, 20 per cent. ad valorem; and when official figures prove 
that manufacturing enhances the value of his land over 100 per cent. 
in addition to all the advantages it affords him of a home market, I 
say they would lure him by the seductive song of “tariff for revenue 
only ” to lend his political influence to the advancement of a theory 
the tendency of which is to bring them to the condition that the farmer 
i France once occupied when he yoked his wife and daughter to the 

ow. 

P OVERPRODUCTION, 


I do not believe with the gentlemen who say we are overproducing. 
In my judgment there is in the markets of the world an abundant de- 
mand for all our productions, but they are not looked up or sought out. 
If our foreign ministers and consuls whom we send abroad as the ac- 
credited agents of our Government were business men, new markets 
would be found, new avenues of trade opened up, and a market found 
for all our products. These men are too often selected from the ma- 
chine politicians, or are simply divine poets or dreamers, when they 
should be selected from the boards of trade of our cities, with a greater 
reference to extending the markets of America than their adaptability 
to adopt the customs of courts and denationalizing themselves by be- 
coming imitators of customs and rules of etiquette which, while we 
need not quarrel with, we belittle ourselves by imitating. 

Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in the bill now 
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being considered we have one more effort to lower the duties now im- 
posed on the foreign producer for the favor of being allowed to sell his 
products in the United States. Againa thrust is made at the laboring 
classes ofourcountry. The free-traders of America seem to havea deep- 
seated enmity toward the people who work. Ever vigilant, wary, and 
cunning, the free-traders wait, with cool purpose and steady hand, 
their opportunity to strike labor to the ground, to bring American labor 
in close competition with the starvation prices of Europe and Asia. It 
develops the old fight, the self-constituted aristocrat against the un- 
presuming plebeian. Emanating, as it does, from aristocratical ideas, 
we could hardly expect the theory of free trade to hold anything in 
common with the toilers of the nation. We all know free trade benefits 
only the rich. Those who do not need help it helps, while the poor 
laboring person is ground still closer to the dust. This bill says it is a 
“bill to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes.”’ 

Wé might say in truth it was for the purpose of crippling the pros- 
perity of many of our industries directly, and all of them indirectly, and 
tor the purpose of favoring foreign laborers, who pay no State, county, 
or city taxes, nor do they in any way support the United States, but 
in time of war are our enemies. The free-traders urge the reduction of 
our tariff because our revenue is too large. I have heard it several times 
on the floor of this House. Now think of it. A nation in debt (with 
notes out) considerably over a thousand million dollars, whose politi- 
cal economists say we are getting too much revenue! We have no Navy. 
The little Republic of Chili could take our capital and all our great 
cities. Our harbors and riversare unimproved. Millions ought to be 
_ spent on the education of the people, the only way to perpetuate our 

Republic. American ships should carry our mails to all foreign coun- 
tries, bringing us in contact with those people. Our pork now goes to 
France through England and Belgium. The Government owns less 
than one-tenth of its post-offices, and skins around in the little villages 
for the cheapest rent. Here is work to be done which would take all 
our surplus revenue and well repay the nation. In the face of the cry 
of too much revenue the free-traders insist on keeping the tax on the 
farmers’ product of tobacco. 

The bill assumes that a tariff is a tax. So do the free-traders all. 
A tax on the people is their cry. This is the old how] we have heard 
ever since a difference of opinion on this subject began. We are told 
in good earnest the duty is added to the price the consumer ought to 
pay; the consumer pays the duty. Never was ent more fal- 
lacious, false, or more unreasonable. No duty was ever collected from 
an article, the home production of which became large, under that 
duty without the price becoming lower to the consumer. The duty 
thus becomes a benefitand nota tax. Taxesaresooften spent foolishly 
without doing the good they ought, that the very name tax has become 
hateful. For this reason the free-traders call a tariff a tax in order to 
reap the benefits of a prejudice.. If we could not make the articles we 
import, if we did not compete, then indeed we would be at the mercy 
of the foreigners, as we have been in the past, and they could add the 
duty to the price, which they would surely do; but thanks toa protect- 
ive tariff we become competitors for our own market, and to-day we 

* are very respectable manufacturers as a nation. We could live com- 
fortably, yes richly, without a foreign ship ever reaching our shores, 
without buying a foreign production of any kind. 

But our learned free-traders ignore the fact that our production com- 
petes with the foreign maker and importer, thus forcing him to ask less 
than he would if we did not produce the same article. This we could 
not do without either the protective tariff or the low wages of the for- 
eigner and his cheap money. ‘Then our own manufacturers compete 
with each other, causing a still further decline in prices. Therefore it 
is piein a protective tariff is a benefit to the nation and not a tax to the 
people. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, a man of worth and standing, who 
spent some months in England and Scotland, was told by several of 
the most intelligent manufacturers there that they thought tariff duties 
were paid to a great extent by the English producer and not by the 
consumer in America. The feeling in England is that the higher the 
duties they encounter the lower they had to sell, and the less they 
could pay their labor, to make a profit on their business. They said 
we sell as cheaply now to the French as we did before they increased 
their duties, and we know we pay the duties, and not the French con- 
sumer of the goods. 

Messrs. John & James Dobson, of Philadelphia, among the largest 
makers of blankets, give an instance—they could give many. A gen- 
tleman bought a five-pound blanket in England, paying $4.45 for it. 
Our duties were then $4.90, making the total cost of the English blanket 
$9.35. The same blanket—weight, size, stripes, and all—could have 
been bought at home for $5.20, 75 cents more than the English product. 
But we must remember if there were no blankets made in America we 
must pay very much more for the English blanket. Our competition 
had brought down the price of the English article. 

Besides all this, the work of the American blanket was done in Amer- 
ica; sheep-growers, herdsmen, shearers, spinners, weavers, the makers 
of machinery both iron and wood, coal-diggers, engineers, iron-work- 
ers, ore-diggers, clerks, &c., all had a hand in this American blanket, 


and they spent their wages in America. They paid the farmer for flour, 
bacon, and all heraises, not forgetting histobacco. Thedoctor, preacher, 
lawyer, all got some of thesewages. The State, county, and city taxes 
were paid in America. The railroads, hotels, &c., got their full share. 
How much of this kind of thing did the men who made the English 
blanket do for America? ‘Taxes increase the price because our own citi- 
zens pay them; a tariff reduces the price because it is paid by foreign- 
ers, and stimulates home competition and keeps our gold at home. The 
effect of a tariff may not be felt in a day or a year, but it will not be 
long before its beneficial results will be seen. 

Washington, Jefferson, Clay, Jackson, Webster, and Lincoln did not 
think a tariff a tax. The president of the German commission to our 
centennial exposition said in his report: ‘*The present condition of 
American manufactures shows the fallacy of the free-trade doctrine, 
that the productions of a country are raised in price by protective du- 
ties.” And the German Empire is to-day enforcing protective duties. 
Napoleon created the best sugar industry in the world for France after 
years of subsidizing, protective tariffs, and even prohibition of imports. 
At first sugar was high, but how fully have the people been recom- 
pensed, repaid. Now they not only make their own sugar, hundreds 
of thousands of tons of cheap, good sugar, but they export it. And to- 
day France is enforcing a protective tariff. The history of tariffs is the 
same in England. Woolens and iron were highly protected for y 
and the prices grew cheaper up to the time they tried to make the wi 
believe they were free-traders. 

Spool-cotton illustrates the effects of protection. For years the Eng- 
lish had control of our market, asserting that the consumer paid the 
duty. Our competition reduces the price 25 percent. After several 
more years of competition the price has been reduced fully 50 per cent. 
and we find we have control of our own market, saving $3,000,000 per 
year to the people in price besides establishing a prosperous industry in 
our own country, and keeping our money at home, eating the farmers’ 
products, paying State, county, and city taxes, &c. All this was done 
while a high protective tariff was levied on spool-cotton. It is worse 
than idle to say a tariff is a tax. 

Cotton goods we used to import at 50 cents a yard before we had cot- 
ton mills have since been exported at 6 cents per yard. The price of 
cotton hosiery has been reduced nearly one-halfsince 1860. Delaines we 
imported in 1860 at 35 cents per yard have been made in America and 
sold for 20 cents per yard, the purchaser getting a better article than that 
imported. Standard sheetings, drillings, bleached shirtings, prints, 
print-cloths are all fully 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper per yard in 1882 
than in 1860, and to-day, in place of importing all our domestic ginghams, 
as we did a very few years since, we make them in America of better qual- 
ity and cheaper than we can buy elsewhere. The fact is you can buy 
many kindsof cotton goods as cheapin America asany place in the world. 
The reduction in the prices I have just referred to is directly attributable 
to the protective tariffs imposed or adopted in July, 1861, and afterward. 
How shallow, then, seems the assertion that the natural price of an arti- 
cle is the American price after taking off the duty. 

Up to March, 1883, the duty on standard sheetings was 57 per cent. ; 
the price of such sheetings was 8 cents per yard. Take the duty, 57 per 
cent., from the cost, 8 cents, and you have 3.40 cents per yard the price 
according to free-trade reasoning. But 3.40 is less than half the price 
you would have to pay any place; therefore it is seen again the tariff is 
not a tax on the consumer, because we have seen the prices steadily de- 
crease, although a high protective tariff was imposed. 

The same experience has attended oursilk industry. Weare produc- 
ing about thirty-five million dollars’ worth per year, paying good prices to 
the operatives. We have reached some degree of excellence in making 
silk. Our machine-twist silk on spools is superior to the French or 
Italian silk, although they have had many years’ experience. For years 
our silk-makers have had the closest foreign competition, but strange to 
say, while the duty was 40 per cent. during the last twenty years, the 
price has decreased 30 per cent. and the quality of the silk has im- 
proved, the money kept in this country, and hundreds of people found 
good wages for work. Wool stands in the same relation to a tariff. 
During our low tariff from 1850 to 1860 the increase in the number of 
our sheep was only 3} per cent., while during the ten years of protective 
tariff, from 1870 to 1880, the gain was 43 per cent., and the wool from 
these sheep was all bought by American mills, the wool amounting to 
over $100,000,000. We had six hundred and sixty-eight woolen-mills 
in the West and seven hundred and ninety-four in the East. Shall we 
allow this great industry to be crippled by lowering the tariff? In the 
face of a protective tariff prices of wool goods gradually and constantly 
decreased, became cheaper fully 25 percent. The lower grades of wool 

are made better in America than abroad, and if you consider 
their quality they are cheaper than those made in foreign countries. 
Fine broadcloths may now be cheaper abroad, but the universal his- 
tory is, as you build up home competition the prices of home products 
and the foreign article go down. me of the United States consuls in 
Ireland reports: 


Cheap clothing in the United States is cheaper than here. Ireland has en- 
joyed free trade with England for cighty years, her wool-mills are about de- 
stroyed, and her people pay more for common clothing than the Americans do 
with their tariff for protection. 
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Tn 1880 $46,000,000 was paid for the manufacture of wool, which pro- 
duced two hundred and thirty-four and a half-million dollars’ worth of 
fabrics. We have increased our wool product in the last forty years over 
$200,000,000, and it is the fear of further increase in that direction that 
sends the cry across the water from England, ‘‘A tariff is a tax,” to be 
taken up and reiterated by our wise men who favor low tariffs, I say 
again, will we cripple the prosperity of this great industry? No. 

Mr. John Roach says that several kinds of iron of which he buys 
largely, such as ship plates, angle-iron, bolts, rivets, and other irons 
have been 25 per cent. cheaper from 1870 to 1880 than from 1850 to 
1860, the former during a protective period of tariff, the latter during 
a revenue tariff. For twenty years before we commenced to make steel 
we bought English steel at 16 and 18 cents per pound. 

After our protective tariff our people commenced making steel, and 
the price soon came down to 13and 15 cents per pound. During the lat- 
ter part of the late war our steel sold for 32 cents, while the English 
asked 45 cents. It is dangerous todepend on a foreign country for your 
supplies in time of war. The English sell steel cheaper to America 
than to any other country, the idea being to break down our steel in- 
dustry; and between the English and our tariff tinkers this great plant 
begins to stagger; it may soon fall. Bessemer steel rails were not made 
in this country in large quantities before 1870, although the manu- 
facture was commenced in 1867; up to this time the English controlled 
the market, charging us $150 per ton for rails, in gold—not green- 
backs—no; they spurned them, Even the spurious Englishman, the 
Canadian, would not have greenbacks. In 1870 our protected competi- 
tion had reduced the price of rails to $50.37, gold, in England, equal to 
$57.93 in our currency. These prices allowed the English to lay down 
steel rails in New York for $63 per ton, currency. Since that time our 
mills have furnished the country with over 3,000,000 tons at an average 
cost of $59 per ton, our currency, and during the last two years large 
quantities could have been bought at less than $40 per ton. This rail 
manufacture employs over 20,000 American workmen, to whom is paid 
seven and a half million dollars as wages. Is it not better to pay this 
large sum to American workmen than to pay it to English workmen? 

During the winter of 1879-’80 the representatives of 24,000 miles of 
railroad petitioned Congress for the retention of the duty on rails, being 
sensible of the benefits the protective tariff had been in reducing the 
price of rails. During the period between 1850 and 1860 the English 
sold us large quantities of iron rails, brittle and of little worth. They 
charged us $50 per ton. Now we buy American steel rails for less than 
$40 per ton. 

We now seein the steel industry that our tariff fostered and made it 
possible for us to make steel rails; that we thus established a great in- 
dustry, and that such rails became cheaper all the time as we ad- 
vanced in their manufacture; and were we to stop making rails, soon 
the price would go up; but in the face of all these facts, our astutes 
still cry a tariff is a tax. 

The manufactures of cut nailsshow the same principle. Before Amer- 
ica invented cut nails we used those made by hand. Theysold readily 
for 25 cents per pound, and were largely imported, our money going out 
for them. In1824 the duty on all nails was put at 5 cents per pound. 
This duty was maintained for years. In four years, or 1823, nails were 
sold at 8 cents per pound. In 1830, 1835, 1840, 1844, 1846 they ranged 
from 5 to 6 cents per pound, and within a few years I have seen them 
sold for 2 cents per pound. It must be noted that in 1830, six years 
after the duty of 5 cents per pound had been arranged, the nails were 
sold at the exact amount of the duty, 5 cents per pound, to the con- 
sumer. In 1833 the price fell befow the duty; in 1842 the price was 2 
cents per pound below the duty. Now, who paid the duties? Think 
of it. Were they a tax on the consumer? Was the duty added to the 

rice ? 

p This same experience attaches to all our industries. We used to pay 
English makers from $16 to $20 per dozen for saws we now make for 
$10 and $11 per dozen. The same story attends axes, shovels, cutlery, 
and, indeed, all the articles we can make. Thus it is again proven that 
as we protect the manufacture in our own country the prices are re- 
duced to the consumer and the quality is much improved, and our gold 
kept at home. x 

In 1877 we imported only 75,804 ounces of quinine with a protective 
tariff. The duty was taken off quinine; the importation of it steadily 
increased, until in 1883 we imported 1,055,764 ounces, and our manu- 
facturers of quinine are moving to Germany because they can make it 
cheaper there. This is one of the triumphs of free trade. This will 
be the end of our wool, silk, iron, sugar, and other industries if low 
tariffs or free trade prevail. 

This Morrison bill proposes to take the duty off salt, to make it cheaper. 
I pity the man who wants salt cheaper. Within the last six months I 
have seen good salt in barrels of 230 pounds shipped one hundred miles 
by water, hauled up the Ohio River bank, put on cars and taken forty 
miles by railroad, and put down to the merchant for 90 cents per bar- 
rel. The prices at the Western places of production have been from 
$1.80 in 1866 to 74 cents per barrel in 1882. Who wants salt cheaper? 
Not the dairyman, because he sells his cheap salt in his dear lutter. 
If the tariff is taken off the result willbe the already tottering salt 
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industry will fall, then prices of the imported will go up, and our gold 
will go out, without paying State, county, or city taxes. 
In 1878 a French senatorial commission for the purpose of examin- 
ing their foreign trade visited America, and in their report said: 
an virco eee deen place in the O Ae ON 
e e. T 
AE Aa POST mga ein icin i A N raw 
Thus a man who certainly had no prejudices in our favor, and 
thought he was speaking the truth. In the people tell their 
government how they have to pay the duties on wheat, wool, coal, lum- 
ber, &c., that they sell in the United States; here our wise men say we 
have to pay it; the Canadian knows. Shall we send abroad nearly 
$45,000,000 wages we pay ourshoemakers and the hundreds of millions 
we pay other workers in our factories because we can buy a little cheaper? 
If we do, how are we to get these millions back? Had we not best keep 
the money in ourown country? Then we have a chance to get it. 
A short time since I heard a gentleman say on the floor of this House, 
‘f No good woolens are made in America.'’ This is a common assertion 
among free-traders, and one of their excuses for buying the foreign 
article. The French commissioner to our centennial exhibition in 1876 
wis an expert in wool manufacture. In his report to his government 
e says: 
The Americans can justly claim a very large share in the progress attainedin 


woolens at the present day, and this progress es 


pecially in staple goods for gen- 
eral consumption hasdone serious inj to the markets of France and England. 
Weare fi to admit that our man 


tures of Vienna and of Bischwiller— 
Famed French mills— 


can no longer compete either in cost or quality with the goodsof this American 
company— 

Globe Woolen Company. 

These and other mills make beautiful goods, as any merchant will 
tellyou. For honest wear agreat many American brands are excellent, 
and are often sold for imported goods. The enemies of our industries 
have succeeded in’ the past in making our people believe our goods were 
not as good as foreign fabrics, and we have gone from home to buy a 
poorer article than we had at home. 

The prejudice of our people against American goods comes from the 
assertions of free-traders, oft repeated, that nothing could be made in 
America as good as goods made abroad, and from ignorance on the sub- 
ject. We are told by lawyers who never were in a wool-mill that we 
can not make good cloths. Now we prefer the evidence of the French 
expert to his government toany evidence given us by a college professor 
or trained lawyer, whose school of learning in this line consists of a 
knowledge of cloths they have bought to wear. We have made great 
strides in making cloths. Let us foster the industry until we learn to 
make the finest and best in the world, and, as is the natural end of 
protection, the cheapest. Think of the thousands of laborers connected 
with the wool industries, from the shepherd to the tailor. Think of 
the millions of money invested in its different branches, paying out in 
1883 $70,000,000 for work. 

The absurdity of the cry, ‘‘ Tariff is a tax,” is fully demonstrated by 
applying to the farm-products the tariff. There is nothing the farmer 
produces that is not protected except eggs, and they are the only thing 
a farmer produces that are unreasonably high. Now, does any one sup- 
pose wheat is 20 cents per bushel higher than it would be if the tariff 
of that amount was taken off ; does any one believe that the 200,000 
bushels of potatoes imported in 1870, on which a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel was laid, increased the price of our 250,000,000 bushels potatoes, 
raised here, 15 cents per bushel? No one believes it. Yet thisis free- 
trade doctrine. 

This bill permite foreign hay to come in free of duty, while our farmers 
have thousands of tons on hand they can not sell. How these tariff re- 
formers do love the honest farmer! The effort of all free-traders is to 
make the farmer believe they as consumers pay the duties. For atime 
they succeeded, but experience has taught the farmer better. They have 
seen that as manufactories sprang up near them they had a better market 
at their doors than they formerly had at a distanceof hundreds of miles. 
And they know the more mechanics or non-producers there are near them 
the better the market they have. They, the farmers, also see that while 
they sell for good prices, their clothing, and in fact all they want to buy, 
is at reasonable rates and getting cheaper each year. Thus itis, as we 
have shown, it is to the farmer’s interest to have a protective tariff, 
keeping in prosperous condition our factories, and in fact the whole 
country. No classof people are better patrons of the farmer than the 
hard-working manufacturer. He uses more tobacco and other products 
of the farmer per capita than any other class. As a class they do hard 
work, get good pay, and live generously. 

I have seen in a manufacturing district in my own State hundreds of 
barrels of flour from distant agricultural States, large quantities of po- 
tatoes from the Northwest, proving that the more non-producers of 
grain we have the better it is for the farmer. Let us compare the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s products during the low-tariff period 
prior to 1860 with the period since, during which protective tarifs pre- 
vailed. We find that the purchasing power of a bushel of wheat, corn, 
oats, a pound of butter, cheese, wool, tobacco, or anything the farmer 
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raises is double during protection what it was during low tariffs. For 
instance, a pound of cheese would buy under free trade 4.74 pounds of 
salt; under protection it would buy 13.76 pounds of salt, and so with 
calico and almost anything else. Thisis the true valuation: how much 
will the farmer’s products buy? 

The railroad freights from Chicago to New York on wheat averaged 
during 1880 19} cents per bushel. Now, if there was a diversity of em- 
ployment throughout the States this 20 cents freight could largely be 
saved to the farmer. In place of selling in New York he would sell 
at home. Professor Nimmo, the statistician, says none of the manu- 
facturing States export their agricultural products. Take the great 
State of Pennsylvania, for instance. She consumesall her products and 
produces about enough to supply her people. She produced in 1880 
19,500,000 bushels of wheat, 46,000,000 bushels corn, 34,000,000 bush- 
els oats, besides largeamounts of rye, buckwheat, potatoes, &c., and sold 
it all at home, thus saving the 20 cents transportation the Minnesota 
farmer pays to New York. Twenty cents per bushel is a snug profit. 

This is true prosperity. Now, suppose the State of Iowa had manu- 
facturing establishments sufficient to consume her products of agricult- 
ure, she would more than save the 20 cents freight to New York, be- 
cause a home market is better than a a market. Iowa has vast 
capacity for the manufacture of sugar of different grades. Herclimate 
suits both the Chinese sugar-cane and the sugar-beet. It is now well 
known that Chinese cane will do well wherever corn grows well, and 
this cane is rich in sugar. 

And yet, in the face of Professor Nimmo’s statement that manufactur- 
ing States did not export grain and provisions and that the other States 
did export grain and provisions, and that the State of Pennsylvania 
sold her agricultural and provision products at home because of her 
large amount of manufacturers, or non-producers of grain—in view of 
all this, I say, apparently sensible men will ask you what benefit is the 
tariff to the farmer. 

The United States exported last year eight hundred and four and a 
quarter million dollars’ worth. Seventy-seven per cent, of this were the 
products of agriculture, coming in direct competition with the low- 
priced labor of India and Russia, whichis paid only a few cents per day. 
We could not compete with this labor if they were not farther from 
market than we are, their charge being on one bushel from 50 to 75 cents. 
Besides, they have none of our agricultural machinery. They farm as 
people did two thousand years ago. But they are fast coming up with 
us, and we must soon consider the Pennsylvania plan of having amar- 
ket at home. Our farmers can not livelike the naked and starving East 
Indians, nor like the serfs of Russia. Ninty-four per cent. of our ex- 
ports of provisions and breadstuffs come from the West, where little 
manufactaring is done. 

In 1840 each farmer had in the United States five persons who did 
not farm to buy of him; in 1880 each farmer had seven persons to buy 
of him who did not produce agricultural products. The farmer knows 
his prices depend on how much he has to sell and how many there are 
to buy ofhim. We see he had nearly 50 per cent. more people to buy 
of him in 1880 than he had in 1840. Why is thisso? Simply be- 
cause for nearly twenty years before 1880 the manufactories had been 
stimulated to exertion by a protective tariff, and there was a demand 
for workmen in the factories, and they worked in factories in place of 
on farms. Had not this been the case the natural increase and emi- 

ration would have given us 3,000,000 more farmers than we did have 
in 1880, increasing the farmer’s product that much. Benjamin Franklin 
wrote to Chief-Justice Marshall saying every manufacture encouraged 
in our country makes part of a market for provisions within ourselves, 
and saves so much money to the country. 

But we are still told a tariff does the farmer no good. The cotton 
crop increased in quantity about 33 per cent. between 1860 and 1880; 
the price went ap about 2 per cent. ; the foreign demand only increasing 
2} per cent., while the home demand increased 86 per cent., while prices 
for the manufactured article decreased 50 per cent. These facts prove 
the benefits of a home market, namely, price of raw cotton increased, 
price of manufactured goods reduced, and the home demand nearly 
doubled. The export of cotton has scarcely any increase since 1866, 
because a market at home demanded it at better prices and less trouble 
than attended foreign trade. There are 341 cotton-mills in the Southern 
States, producing from thirty-five to forty million dollars’ worth of 
goods. Furnaces, rolling-mills, and nail-factories are springing up in 
the South. As people see and experience the benefits of diversity of 
employment they drop free-trade notions, turning their backs to the 
theorists who know nothing in practice. Therefore the South is not 
so strongly free trade as formerly. 

If the American workingman is so much abused by our tariff as the 
free-traders proclaim, why do workers come to us in great numbers to 
stay and work? They come from all countries, and the Canadian papers 
seem to be alarmed at the number of workingmen leaving Canada for 
the United States. If the American workman is suffering from the 
effects of protective tariffs, as free-traders say, why do we go abroad to 
buy a quarter million tons pig-iron, a quarter million tin plates, steel 
rails, bar-iron, &c., all of which Americans would be glad to make? 
Why do weimporta half million tons iron ore dug by foreign labor, thus 
making our labor in America still less, and now you try to reduce the 


price of labor still more by reducing the tariff to allow still further im- 
portations of goods made in foreign lands? No, Mr. Free-trader, you 
do not like the laborer, and your actions prove it. 

Compare our workman with those of Europe; there you know him by 
his dress, here you do not. The European gets about half what the 
American does for work, and the English farm-laborer’s condition is 
poor in the extreme. We hear it said the European lives so much 
cheaper he can afford to work cheaper. The truth is, because he works 
so cheap he is compelled to live cheap. Our worker lives like a nabob 
compared with the opeen: I have taken the retail markets of two 
manufacturing cities in England, Oldham and Manchester, and care- 
fully compared them with those of the United States, and find their 
prices fully as high as ours. 'These items comprise sixty-six articles, 
from cofige to blackberries. I subjoin the list. The clothes our work- 
men wear can not be bought cheaper in England. Shoes, calico, hosiery, 
muslins, hats, caps, axes, shovels, spades, cutlery, furniture, clocks, 
common woolen apparel, pots, pans, kettles, and provisions are as cheap 
in the United States as in England. 

General Jackson said: Where has the American farmer a market for 
his surplus products? Except for cotton he has neither a foreign nor 
a home market. Nothing is more true than the trite saying that the 
farmer needs the mechanic to buy his products and the mechanic needs 
the farmer to buy his wares. Leaving out cotton and tobacco, we have 
enough mechanics to consume our agricultural products except one- 
tenth, and at the rate we were growing up to March, 1883, that one- 
tenth would have been taken up in a few years. What the country 
most needs is a stable, unchanging policy as to tariffs. A continuous 
change unsettles business, produces general uneasiness, and is uncon- 
vincing to thousands as to which policy is correct. 

The mere introduction of this imperfect bill hasdone a great deal of 
harm, Who demanded further reduction of tariffs? Not the mass of 
the people, I assure you; the people are for protective tariffs. No one 
called for this measure except the paid agents of English manufacturers, 
English and American importers, and the theorists. 

But the advocates of this bill have made a departure. Formerly the 
low-tariff theorists were willing to have protection as an incident, but 
these later-day plunderers will have none of it; no protection for them. 
Either intentionally or accidentally, these a ive advocates of free 
trade seem sincere. Some of them do not like to be called free-traders, 
but they always levy duties in the interest of free trade and never in 
the interest of protection. They say, and doubtless honestly, :the 
end will not be reached violently, but nevertheless we will reach it, 
namely, free trade. And if we do reach free trade, then comes the 
prices for labor and the manner of living enjoyed by the workingmen 
of Europe, where a very large portion of the operatives live with their 
families in one room, often five and six persons in a room. Besides the 
discomfort, this crowding together tends to disease, and the statistics 
go to prove it, showing that nine-tenths of the deaths from fever occur 
among this crowded population. While their house room is of the 
most scanty dimensions, the food is of the plainest kind and reduced 
to a small variety, meat forming a very small part of subsistence. 
This is still worse in Belgium, this kingdom rivaling England in cheap 
production; consequently, being her rival in cheap labor. 

A few years since the secretary of the interior for Belgium said in his 
report to the government that the long-continued low price of labor and 
consequent low or r living had caused the race to go back, to de- 
teriorate; that the Belgians were not as strong mentally or physically 
as formerly.” Think of this people who fought successfully the most 
powerful nation on earth (for om ofthought) being finally brought 
to grief by hard work, poor living, and poor pay. In Europe women 
perform all kinds of labor, from carrying the hod tothe top of the house 
or striking in the blacksmith-shop to currying the horses. 

In Italy, where the people are remarkably free from intemperance, 
their wages are less than half the amount the American is paid. The 
Italian workman lives ina miserable house; his provisions cost as much 
as if he lived in America; heis forced toeat less. For breakfast he sim- * 
ply drinks a cup of poor coffee; at noon beans cooked in olive-oil or lard, 
or in place of this corn-meal, boiled or fried, with a small amount of 
wine, is eaten; at 6 p. m. to the above is added salt fish or salt pork, 
with vegetables. Fresh meatis very rarely eaten, and macaroni, which 
we have thought the standard national dish, is really beyond the reach 
of the poor, and is only to be had by the comparatively rich. These 
are the habits we must come to if we undertake to rival Europe in prices. 

How insincere the tears the free-traders shed for the laboring man. 
He knows who his friends are. He knows when you send a dollar to 
England to buy it does not furnish him work, but does give work to 
the Englishman. That dollar is lost to the workingman of America 
forever, and he knows it. 

Our home market consumes fourteen-fifteenths of the fifteen thou- 
sand millions produced by our various industries, showing the benefits 
to be derived from home trade. We import $33,000,000 worth of hemp, 
jute, and flax. Why not raise it on our farms and keep this industry 
at home? We import $15,000,000 of linen goods. Both these items 
need protection. We can produce all these items as well as foreign 


nations. The linen industry of England was developed under the most 
stringent, vigorous, and extreme protection. 


Thisis all we need. At 
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first the goods may be high, but soon competition at home and abroad 
will reduce the price, well repaying the nation. 

We do now hear the distant thunder of our workingmen because 
these English, these Belgians, and these Italians are brought here to 
free America under contract (their passage-money being advanced) to 
work at cheap rates, which is to them a mine of wealth. Is it econ- 
omy, political, moral, or any other kind, that we should try to force 
our workingman to the level of these poor foreigners, who after cent- 
uries of oppression, of poor living, and r pay have come to look 
upon their lot as the normal condition of man? They can not realize 
a workingman owning his home, living on the best the market affords, 
dressing on holidays as well as any one, reading a daily newspaper, 
and being a man of influence. 

As all observing persons know, the habits, surroundings, and man- 
ner of living greatly influence the character of a people. The Ameri- 
cans are the greatest people on earth, because they are healthy and free; 
they think as they please and do their own thinking; they live well; 
the brain as well as the body is fed by nutritious and stimulating food; 
they live in roomy and pleasant houses, and they feel they are as good 
asany one. All these blessings are caused by good wages produced by 
the protective tariff. Our people are not deteriorating; they are not 
going back or retrograding; they are marching forward, and our cry is 

‘Onward!’’ Free trade puts uson a level with Europe. We believein 
laws being made for the good of the majority of the people, 90 per cent. 
of whom are workers. No free trade for us. We are glad tosee avery 
strong and intelligent protective party springing up in England, which 
will soon give the capitalist of England as much trouble as the tariff 
party of America. 

John Stuart Mill said of the free-trade idea that it was ‘‘ an as- 
sumption founded on sentiment,” and the practical advocatesof tariffs, 
those who have experienced the benefits of protection to the nationand 
themselves, know what they mean when they talk. The theorist of 
the office or college does not, They are the persons with the assump- 
tion founded onsentiment. We fear our people do not realize the value 
of our home market. Leaving out cotton and tobacco, over 90 per cent, 
of the agricultural products of the United States is consumed at home, 
and the sure way to prevent the agricultural crisis the croakers predict 
is to encourage the non-producers of grain and thereby consume the 
8 or 10 per cent. we now send abroad. 

Do foreign nations buy of us because they love us? Look at the spirit 
displayed by France and England during our late war. They and others 
gloried in our destruction. No; they buy from us because it is econ- 
omy to do so. Whenever it ceases to be economical to buy of us, that 
moment we lose their trade. There is no sentiment init, but purely a 
matter of dollars and cents. If we do debase ourselves enough to buy 
carpets for the White House in England, if we do buy carpets for rooms 
in the Capitol building of the English, and go to France to buy the 
dishes for the President’s table, the English and French do not buy our 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco any quicker. No; they buy of us for econ- 
omy; and we know they are doing their utmost to become independ- 
ent of us, which they will accomplish before many years. The wheat 
and the cotton of the Indies already puts in its appearance against its 
western rival, America, And when the English have created cheap 
transportation to and from India, good-by to our wheat traffic with 
England. Our farmers can not compete with the miserable, starving, 
naked farmer of India. Then let us while we may construct new mar- 
kets ut home. 

Such bills as we now have to consider gladden the hearts of the English 
exporters and manufacturers. The London Ironand Coal Trade, a prom- 
inent newspaper, says: 

We can not sell iron ata profit in the United States owing to the very low price 
of native iron, but the most satisfactory news is thaton Monday Mr. Morrison 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, introduced another tariff bill 
in the House of Representatives. Considering that it was only last year that a 
tariff bill was passed which considerably reduced the duties ona large number 
of articles, the introduction of another bill so soon affords a sign that the pro- 
tection doctrine is a good deal played out. Mr. Morrison and his colleagues 


who have drawn up the bill have shown their wisdom in placing on the free-list 
a number of raw materials, such as copper and iron ores, slack, , aud salt. 


This is the way the English exporter talks. It pleases them to think 
protection is on the wane in America. Any one who reads English 
papers will testify they always are exceeding glad at the prospect of a 
rednction in the tariff. 

Ifour free-traders say truly that the tariff issimply added to the price 
and the consumer pays it, why should these Baglish be so much inter- 
ested? They would know there was no money out of their pockets; 
they simply added the duty to the price. But the English resort to 
ever conceivable device, both fair and foul, to accomplish the reduction 
of our tariffs. Money is spent in profusion on newspapers that sell 


themselves for the ruin oftheir country; clubsareorganized; immense 
numbers of tracts are distributed; for years college professors have been 
bought to teach the political economy of free trade, and it is a rare 
thing to find one who does not teach it. British gold has been spent 
in profusion for years to make Americaa farming country to buy Eng- 
land’s manufactures. The English know they pay the tariff; therefore 
their fearful kicking. Our whisky men who do add the tax to the price 


do not grumble about it; nothing goes out of their pockets. How 
different they act compared with the English exporter. 

America seems to be a good place to trade in, and if an Englishman 
or Frenchman wants to sell goods here we charge him so much license for 
the privilege, because he does not agree to become an American soldier 
if we need one; nor does he pay any city, county, or State tax, and is 
of no use whatever to the United States. This license is called a tariff. 
Some want a very low tariff or none at all, while others want a tariff ” 
sufficient to keep our laborers on good pay and diet. The friends of 
this bill say they want to reduce the tariff because the revenue is too 
large; but they refuse to abolish an internal tax on the people, which 
is quite distasteful. 

We are constantly referred to England for example by free-traders. 
You would think they were all English to hear them talk. But Eng- 
land raisesone hundred million of her revenue by charges at her custom- 
house, which they call custom revenue. We callit tariff. This custom 
revenue protects many of their products, and is applied to more than 
fifty articles, and forall that they claim to be free-traders. They collect 
one hundred and thirty-four millions by excise-tax, sixty millions by 
stamps, fifteen millions by land-tax, property, income-tax, sixty mill- 
ions; from post-office, thirty-five millions; telegraph, nine millions. 
So it seems the English people pay an internal tax of three hundred 
and thirty-five millions, her total revenue being four hundred and forty- 
five millions. 

You see plainly qur free-traders have taken the Englishidea: Hold on 
to the internal tax, the tax on the citizen of America, but let upon the 
English citizen; donot tax him! True, he is no earthly use to America, 
he is her sworn enemy, but do not tax him; but the poor devil of an 
American, who pays all the taxes and who risks his life for the Gov- 
ernment, tax him! The English admit that while the labor onan arti- 
cle made in England is only 52 per cent. of its cost, it amounts to 73 
per cent. in America. English statisticians say this. We think it is 
safe to say that the cost of everything produced in America for sale in 
market is composed of 75 per cent. Dio. 

Therefore labor represents a very large majority in everything, not 
only mechanical products, but agricultural products. Laborcomposes a 
large majority in the cost of all things, from the broken stone on the 
road to the Treasury note. 

Therefore itis very plain that a reduction of prices means a reduction 
of labor. It can not be concealed, it can not be denied. We knaw a 
reduction of tariffs is an approach toward close competition with Eng- 
lish labor, and must mean a reduction in price of American labor. 
Shall we doit? By our protective system we have arrived ata state of 
wealth, prosperity, and influence possessed by no other nation. Our 
common people live as no other peopledo, Free trade means the curtail- 
ment of this happy state of affairs. Ifwe keep our gold in America we 
each have a chance to get it; if we send it abroad for goods it is gone 
from us forever. 

Therefore I appeal to the workers of the United States—and I mean 
any person who must do something for aliviug, from the stone-breaker 
to the lady who counts Treasury notes—to look this question square in 
the face, to think for themselves, and to say what they think. It 
seems to mea very simple question. Protection to American indus- 
tries causes general prosperity, not of a part but of the whole United 
States, because it diversifies the employment of the people and keeps 
our gold in America—at home. 

We have seen that a tariff is not a tax; that it is not added to the 
price the consumer ought to pay; that the country has been uniformly 
prosperous with protective tariffs and the reverse with low tariffs. A 
very few years since cut nails were sold at 2 cents per pound and less, 
while the tariff was1} cents per pound. Noone will believe this tariff 
of 1) cents per pound was included in the price of the nails sold at 2 
cents per pound, Isa tariff a tax on the people? 

To protect the American workingman is patriotic; to prefer the Eng- 
lish or French workman is the reverse. Our workman is our soldier; 
he fights the battles of the nation; he gives life and energy to the busi- 
ness and concerns of humanity. Imagine an American army of free- 
traders, English agents, college professors, lawyers, superannuated cler- 
gymen,and importers! Are they nota bold setof men? And yet they 
are all the classes that muster under that banner of free trade. I warn 
free-traders to be careful how they press the worker; he knows that 
free trade benefits only the rich at the expense of the poor. Turn to the 
history of Italy, Spain, and Mexico, reduced to beggary by long years 
of free trade. As they awake, one by one, from their sleep, they com- 
mence prosperity and advancement by adopting a system of protective 
tariffs. . 

Turkey, India, and Ireland are fit representatives of free trade; their 
manufactures are tumbling to the ground, their people have become the 
most miserable of agriculturists, with no national life or energy left ofa 
once mighty people. Think of the splendors of India of the past, the . 
once powerful Turk, and the happy Ireland! Where are their glories 
now’? Where turn to find their wealth and power of former years? We 
answer, look in the treasuries of the robber nation of the earth, false 
and perfidious England, who, under the guise of a Christian nation, has 
committed all the crimes in the calendarofcrimes, Thissame England 
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brought these nations from opulence and power to degradation and 
vassalage by compelling them to practice the system of free trade. Eng- 
land and her ts now seek to do the same thing with America, Be- 
ware of Englis Soli setiacnnee! scatrealy salib: insincere, and greedy. 
‘They are to be feared. Let no American be so unpatriotic as to preach 
free trade. Let no American so far forget his country as to seek her de- 
struction in this way. 


APPENDIX, 
, PURCHASING POWER OF THE FARMER—A COMPARISON. 

The ave prices of seven leading farm products and of seven leading manu- 
factured articles on the imports of which duties are levied, for five free trade or 
revenue tariff years and for five protective Siva are given in the follow- 
ing tables, prepared by Hon. JONATHAN CHA soe} . C.,of Rhode Island. He took 
his prices from a report of Hon. Mr. nay of Ilinois (a free trader), from 


the eW York Journal of free trade), and from the Phi phia 
Prices Current of Iron : 
Let us see what the farmer’s articles would buy in the market: 
Table No. 1. 
ag 5 
ete | i332 
& 28 | ARES 
Articles. gÈ ef | 8S7 
os >43 
Safe | G73 
PET SESS 
< Aa 
Wheat, per bushel....., $1 22.8 $1 30.2 
Corn, per bushel.. 64.4 52.9 
Oats, per bushel... 42,3 88.72 
Butter, per pound........ 15.0 24. 68 
Kentucky tobacco, per ated 5.82 8.48 
Wool, per pound ..... 35.58 44,74 
heese, per poun 6.3 9.94 
Coal, per ton...... east 5 63.0 3 62.3 
Liverpool salt, pe 1 34.8 72.22 
Bleached ARANE. pr yard 14.43 11.78 
Prints, per yard........... 10.6 7.6 
oe 1 | pig-iron, per ton.. 25 65.0 21 75.0 
bar-iron, per ton............ 76 82.0 50 82.0 
Featincadtvan oot OER PEE ES TERRIEN 58 27.0 40 15.0 


One bushel of wheat would 
buy— 


Under free trade. 
Under protection 
One bushel of 
buy— 
Under free trade. 
Under protection... 
One bushel of 
buy— 
Under free trade. 
Uuder protection. 
Ten pounds of 
buy— 
Under free trade. 
Under protection.. 
Ten pounds of ch 
buy— 
Under free trade. 
Under protection. 
One pound of w 
buy— 
Under free trade. 
Under protection. 
Ten pounds of Kentucky 
bacco would z= 
Under free trade... 
Under protection... 


$$$ a ħňă 
Avarage retail price of the —— articles named, and which are used by the working 
classes of Oldham and vicinity : 


Good flour ..... 
Good meal... 


Besa 38 
Good potatoes.. r 20 pounds... 
"Good cabbages . ae ENSY H 
Good EBRI ....0 „per dozen... 30 
Good pickles „per “small bottle... 10 
Good milk.. „per quart 8 
‘Good lard... per pound 16 
Good butter OUD rcse SS: 
Good ten............. WO 49 
Good ground coffee dO... 32 
Good unground coffee.. 0... 40 
Good sugur.......... T. r 7 
Good molasses. -do..,.... 5 
Good bacon... do. 15 
Good bam .. 2 
Good beef .. 20 
Good mutton. 22 
Good pork.. 18 
Good cheese.. 16 
“Good currants .. 10 
Good raisins. 12 


Average retail price of the several articles named, &c.—Continued. 


House rents per week (average) te 
Annual borough rate. 


PAREO AOT inca; BOS A ENRON SARs, 


H 
an 
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rera 


m 


Dates (dried) 
Figs (dried)... 
Prunes (dried 
Plums (various 


SESSYRAESKSSZSSSRLESSIRENSSRESLESESRSLSSSLSEENSEK ERASE SSSSRATERERGRESEESRESER 
SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSS 


Description. 


Fitters .... $7 29 
Turners.. 7 29 
Boiler-makers. 729 
Smiths... 729 
Molders.. 8 27 
Laborers.... 3 6 


Percentage increase on 
1850 


P 
8 


+0] senna eneveseeeesleeeeeenseees panel 


a Assumed to be same as in 1860. 
Average increase in each trade between 1850 and 1883, 10.30 per cent. 
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TABLE ll.—Building. 


28a 
Sa 


SEFas S88 


Joiner’s laborers... 
Bricklayers...... 
Bricklayers’ 1 


acho anf 
S2eSF Bar 
CETATE S] 


RLESS 
ZBEEZ SES 


acacon 


a nee eaanewsnenen| eenen! 


2 [zese oak | 
a 


Average percentage increase in each trade between 1850 and 1883, 39.76 percent. 
TABLE 12.—Iron manufacture in England. 


Wages earned weekly in— 


Male 
Description. or 

female.) 1850, | 1860. 

Puddlers ......... Male....| $10 95 | $9 73 
Hammermen sGO.wen} 17.02 | 14 59 
Forge rollers........00rss-ee+ edO.. | 1216] 10 95 
Ball furnacemen or heaters......|...d0. 14 59 | 1216 
Wire-rollers...... oe BL 62 
Wire-drawers (sa; 19 46 
Galvanizers . 12 16 
Mechanics... . 729 
TADOFEIS ..si..osereeceosesrresasessos sses ss enue 4 38 
Percentage decrease on 1850..|......sessssfssssss cere 8.78 


Average decrease in each trade between 1350 and 1883, 14. 88 per cent. 

The above tables were furnished the American consul at Manchester, England 
by George Lord, esq. president of the Manchester chamber of commerce, an: 
are ser result of most reliable and pains-taking inquiries, and are very valuable 
statistics, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of the problem 
of the revival of the foreign shipping interests of this country during 
this Congress, I have been forcibly impressed with the intimate bearing 
upon this important subject of the principles of free trade and protec- 
tion. We shall find in the decline of American foreign shipping in- 
terestsone of the most striking illustrations extant of the effects of free 
trade and one of the most forcible admonitions against allowing the 
predominance of England’s wishes and ideas concerning our home 

licy. 

Po The question of the revival of American ship-building is one of great 
practical importance. In 1826 over 92 per cent. of American commerce 
was carried in American bottoms; in 1837, 82 per cent. ; in 1848, 77 per 
cent. ; and in 1855,75 per cent. was thus carried. The latter was the year 
when our foreign shipping interests were at their height, after which a 
gradual decline occurred, accelerating rapidly during the rebellion and 
continuing till 1881, when only 16 per cent. of the American commerce 
was carried in American bottoms. From 1855 we find a rapid decline 
in the building of vessels for the foreign trade. In that year we built 
507 vessels; in 1856, 463; in 1857, 307; in 1859, 107. Let us not, how- 
ever, be misled as to the import of these figures. The American flag 
decreasing in size in the ratio of this decrease of percentage from 1855 
to the present as frequently pictured is misleading. The American 
flag, excepting relatively, has lly been shrinking. When you com- 


pare the tonnage of 1856 with that of the present, making the reasonable 
estimate that every ton of steam is equal to five of sail, it will be seen 
that our flag floats over nearly as. much foreign commerce as in 1856. 
The decrease of percentage carried has resulted principally—mark this— 
from the increase of American commerce, while American ships have not 
increased in proportion. 


In the main our legislation up to the year 1849 was wise, and our 
interests were promoted thereby until a change of situation demanded 
new measures, not yet afforded; but unwise legislation and diplomacy 
have, however, occurred, to the damage and destruction of American 
interests. It is computed that if our vessels to-day carried the same 
ee of the foreign trade as in 1856 our citizens would now be 
earning $118,000,000 more of money annually. 

Now, what have been the causes, and what is the remedy ? 

That we may fully understand the question, let us consider side by 
side the history of English and American shipping. There have been 
two competitors for the carrying trade of the high seas—two great le- 
viathans, as it were, struggling for the mastery of the deep—England 
and America; and by presenting their policies, practices, and progress 
since they became competitors, the cause of our shipping decay and the 
remedies will become as apparent as the noonday sun. 

These two powers have been making most remarkable history 
during the last century. Previous to 1855 our tonnage exceeded that 
of any nation excepting England. Our shipping interests were com- 
posed of two great branches—ship-building and ship-owning—mu- 
tually dependent on each other. Although labor in the United States | 
was much dearer than the pauper labor of Europe, yet as ships were 
built principally of wood—this material being much cheaper in the 
United States than in England—it counterbalanced the cheaper labor 
of that nation and enabled the American ship-builder to compete suc- 
cessfully with the ship-builder of England. The American ship-owner, 
with dearer capital and employing dearer labor, found himself when 
afloat upon the high seas in open competition with the cheaper labor 
and capital of England; but the laws, however, of the United States 
shielded him with a protective clause, and provided a 10 per cent. dis- 
 davee tg duty against all imports into American ports in foreign 

toms. 

The act of June 7, 1794, laying ‘‘ duties on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported into the United States,” contained this clause: 

That an addition of 10 per cent, shall be goa to the several rates of duties- 


above specified and imposed in respect to al wares, and merchandise 
which after the said last day of June instant shall be imported in ships or ves- 
sels not of the United States. 


These facts, together with our superior activity, our inventive 
genius, unbounded energy—the skill of the new blood of this country— 
resulted in faster ships, manned by fewer men, and in cheaper trans- 
port, and enabled the American flag to float on every sea in compe- 
tition with any foreign land. We not only carried 75 per cent. of our 
own commerce, but much of that of other nations. 

During the administration of President Polk, however, some very in- 
teresting and important events occurred. England had been watching 
our success with a covetous eye; she well knew thatshe could not lead 
us so long as wood constituted the principal material for ships. Eng- 
land bought some wooden vessels of us about this time, well knowing 
that she lacked the timber and that no legislation could enable her 
to produce it. She knew that she could not compete with us when she 
had to import three cargoes of timber from the United States for every 
ship she built in competition with us, But, mark it, she never bought 
from us a single iron ship. For anumber of years England had beem 
casting about for something to take the place of wood. Commerce she 
knew was demanding more rapid transportation, vessels of greater 
strength and speed—smaller consumers of coal with larger capacity for 
carrying. Iron solved the problem, and England, wide awake and 
vigilant, did everything in her power to promote and develop the won- 
derful revolution which occurred about this time from wood to iron 
and from sail to steam. This turned -the tide against the American 
ship-builder, for the cost of an iron ship is made up principally of the 
labor from the ore in the mine until it is finished and ready to float; 
and as labor was cheaper in England than in the United States, the 
ponar of the American ship-builder was gone never to return so long as 

e was compelled without protection or more favorable conditions to- 
compete with the cheaper labor of England. 

About this time also protection was withdrawn from the American 
ship-owner, and foreign vessels were admitted into American ports on 
terms of perfect freedom. For in 1847 Mr. Bancroft, acting under in- 
structions, had proposed to England, as the President at that time had 
authority to do, that the two nations should mutually open their ports- 
to the ships of the other. In 1849 England accepted the tender. This 
had the effect to repeal the law of 1794 and to give the English iron 
ships, then coming into use, the freedom of our ports. It accorded them 
free trade, and has proven a mistaken policy. 

The law which authorized this abrogation was passed in 1815, over 
thirty years before, when the situation was entirely different. Then 
we were supreme with our wooden vessels; but our successes abroad 
were impeded by the restrictive policy of England preventing our vessels 
trading with her and her colonies. But England would never exchange 
favors until she found it would pay her and not us to do so. Therefore, 
thirty years after, when through the supplanting of wood by iron hulls 
and paddle-wheels by iron screws it seemed likely that England would. 
soon lead America because of her cheaper labor, then England was ready; 
and then we should have declined. During all the time that Ameri- 
can vessels could have enjoyed such a mutuality England would not 
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it it. Just as the change enabled the English vessels to enjoy the 
benefit, we allowed it on all foreign ships and opened our ports to ab- 
solute free trade in shipping; bat fortunately Mr. Buchanan, as Secre- 
tary of State, reserved our coastwise trade. The only wonder now is 
that we did not open up that also to English vessels, for we have gen- 
erally done about whatever England desired. 

Thus was the American foreign shipping interest exposed to the free 
trade of the world, and of course in competition with the cheaper capi- 
tal and pauper labor of England it was impossible for us to succeed, and 
the wonder is that our foreign shipping has survived as long as it has. 
The British lion it seems never gets ready to lie down with the American 
lamb until there is a fair prospect of the lamb being inside. All agree 
now that the revolution from wood to iron was the occasion for the de- 
cline. But why? Simply because it took away the advantage we had 
hitherto possessed of cheaper material which had balanced England’s 
cheaper labor; and with free trade upon the high seas, through the 
repeal of the 10 per cent. differential duty, the result was inevitable. 
When American manufacturers on land could not successfully com- 
pete even for home markets against the manufacturers of England on 
a free-trade basis, much less could we have expected American ships 
without discriminating protective duties to have successfully competed 
on the ocean with English ships for the carrying trade of our country. 
The free trade accorded foreign ships has run off our American ships. 
This is now so apparent that ‘* he who runs may read.” 

Instead of our legislation having then protected our shipping interests 
until they are ‘‘protected to death,” as some glibly assert, the truth 
is that it has been exposed to free trade and has been compelled to 
suffer the legitimate consequence. Free trade on the high seas killed 
America’s foreign shipping interests. Since 1849 every American-built 
vessel orevery American-owned vessel floating on the ocean, and compet- 
ing for tRe carrying trade of this and other countries, instead of being pro- 
tected to any extent, even the slightest, has on the contrary been ex- 
posed to the fullest and freest operation of free-trade competition with 
the pauper labor and cheap capital of foreign countries. No other re- 
sult than such as witnessed could have been anticipated. 

Luckily, however, we did not expose our coastwise commerce to free- 
trade competition; we protected it by prohibiting any foreign vessel 
from participating in it; and to-day, as I will show further on, itis the 
most prosperous of all the carrying trades, is safer, more profitable, 
and cheaper than any existing elsewhere. 

ENGLAND PROVIDES FOR HER OWN SHIPPING. 

During all this time England was resorting to every other method 
possible to benefit her shipping interests. She appointed commis- 
sions to investigate the whole matter. In 1821 she first employed her 
steamers in the postal service, but the receipts were less than the out- 
lay and a large annual loss to the government occurred; yet public 
opinion determined that a system which promoted public prosperity 
and national defense was not because of cost to be abandoned, for, as the 
English treasury committee said in 1853, the object which led to the 
formation of these mail contracts was to afford a rapid, frequent, and 
effectual communication to distant ports and to their foreign posses- 
sions, to foster maritime intercourse, and to encourage the production 
of a superior class of vessels which would promote the commerce and 
wealth of the country in time of peace and assist in defending its 
shores against hostile aggression. 

These expectations were realized, and the commerce and the general 
welfare of England wonderfully enhanced. It was not merely to en- 
able her ship-owners to establish themselves in the carrying trade and 
earning of profits that England appropriated of her funds so liberally. 
She fully realizéd the bearing of increased postal communication on the 
wealth and progress of the nation at large. England was the great 
manufacturing country of the world, and she wanted all nations to buy 
her goods, and that her productions might be successfully introduced 
throughout the world she gave her steamship lines the most radical and 
effectual protection. She thus not only secured commercial conquests 
in peace, but insured a merchant marine easily available for war. Evi- 
dently England did not think, assome of our theorists do to-day, that it 
made no diiYerence who carried her mails so they were carried the 
chea 

Between 1840 and 1860 England paid out under her board of admiralty 
$120,000,000 to steamships. The amount annually paid was equal to 
30 per cent. on the capital invested. The citizen of no other nation 
could afford to meet the ship-owner of Great Britain in open competi- 
tion; for it was not only a competition with the English citizen, but 
also with the treasury of Great Britain. Call it what you may, bounty, 
subsidy, or liberal mail-pay, England since 1848, when Americachanged 
her policy, has paid over $165,000,000 to English shipping interests; 
while America has only paid about $25,000,000 to American vessels, 
and out of its abundant generosity to citizens of other countries has 
given $7,000,000 to English vessels to carry American mails, 

Strange as it may seem, America has been subsidizing English mail 
steamship lines, thus needlessly nursing a foreign commercial viper that 
it might strike back at onr commerce and our national life. 


AMERICA BECOMING PASSIVE. 


While England was thus liberally subsidizing her own mails, assisted 


by us, what were we doing? Nothing. Simply sleeping while our 
commercial enemy was sowing tares. 

For a few years previous to 1847 we seemed to realize the desperate 
efforts of our English commercial rival to supplant us upon the high 
seas, and our policy was liberal toward American vessels carrying Amer- 
ican mails. Congress entered into fair contracts for mail-pay to several 
lines, and had vested the authority in the Department to extend liberal 
contracts to any American foreign line. President Polk’s enlightened 
policy in this respect, however mistaken it was in the other, I mention 
is worthy of all commendation. Substantial aid wasrendered the Col- 
lins, Bremen, Havre, Aspinwall, Pacific, Havana, and otherlines. But 
the policy prevailed only a few years. British influence and other 
causes soon Jed to its abandonment. No more contracts were made, 
and those already in existence were to cease at the expiration of their 
periods. Thus were American ships exposed to all the competition of 
free trade, to the cheap capital, cheap ships, and cheap labor of England, 
maon any protection; in other words, scuttled and deserted upon the 

seas. 

Men like Webster, Bayard, Clayton, and McLane protested, but to 
no avail. By that act America gave up the high seas to England, and 
in a few years, as these contracts expired, the competition under free- 
trade principles witnessed the turning point—1855, when our carrying 
trade commenced to decline, England thereafter took the lead rap- 
idly, and America has since been continually dropping behind. The 
policy of England since that time has been to remove all burdens upon 
English shipping and to afford all necessary protection, while the policy 
of the American Government has been to deny any protection and to 
retain upon our statutes all the burdensome restrictions which should 
have been removed. Up to about 1846 England was aggressive and 
America was retaliatory. England has since increased her aggressive- 
ness, while America has passively allowed her to grasp our carrying 
trade. At that time our laws and the laws of England relating to 
merchant marine were substantially the same. In 1852-’53-'54 the 
Parliament of England began a revision and removed every burden 
from her vessels engaged in her foreign trade, while we simply looked 
on and did nothing. 

BUREAU OF COMMERCE. 

England created a board of trade, whose watchful supervision has 
greatly aided the English merchant marine and commerce, Nothing 
of the kind has ever existed in the United States. 


TAXATION, 


England removed her tax on the valuation of the ship as personal 
property and taxed only the income. America taxed the ship as per- 
sonal property in the several States from 2 to 3 per cent. upon its val- 
uation. In England, if the line earned nothing there was no tax; in 
America, even if running ata loss, or rotting at a dock alongside an 
English vessel busily loading under the operation of free trade, it was 
taxed from 2 to 3 per cent. per year on its value. Two per cent. in 
capital is a terrible handicap to bear. What man could succeed in 
competition with another if compelled to pay 2 per cent. more for his 
capital invested ? 

Some of our States have changed their system, but others retain it; 
and possibly only the power of the United States Government in the 
exercise of its right under the Constitution to regulate commerce can 
inhibit this unjust discrimination through prevention of municipal tax- 
ation of instruments of commerce engaged in trade with foreign nations, 
either directly or by changing the situs of the property through regis- 
tration in the District of Columbia. 

During the war, in addition to other burdens, income taxes were im- 
posed on what little our ships made, on their gross receipts, and on 
every passenger ticket sold. How was it in regard to 

OUR CONSULAR SYSTEM? 

England appropriates money for hers; we tax American shipping to 
support ours; in fact, we even collect a surplus revenue. year the 
consular system of the United States took from the Treasury $750,000 
for its support, and turned into the Treasury from taxes on shipping 

,000 more than was necessary to support the whole con- 
sular system, England, on the contrary, remodeled her law so that 
during the last year she only taxed English ships about $200,000 for 
this purpose, and appropriated from her public treasury for the support 
of her foreign consular service the sum of $1,300,000. The English 
consuls not being dependent upon fees collected off ships for their sup- 
port have noinducement to become ‘‘robbersona four-years’ raid.” The 
United States, on the contrary, as has been forcibly said, compels her 
consuls to scrape their fees from American ships. 

HOSPITAL SERVICE, 

England established an excellent hospital system for seamen and sus- 
tained it, not by taxing her shipping but by appropriations and private 
contributions, The United States established an excellent system also; 
but, unlike any other nation, in order that the system might be self- 
sustaining, it taxes the ships 40 cents per month on each seaman. 

ADVANCE WAGES, 

England’s remodeled law requires no advance wages. America 
forces its ships to pay before the cruise three months’ advance wages, 
which requirement experience has demonstrated is a benefit principally 
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to sailor boarding-house landlords, and has given rise to notorious 
**blood-money ’’ systems. 
EXTRA WAGES. 

England in 1854 repealed her law requiring the payment to every 
seaman di in a foreign port three months’ extra wages; but 
America retains this burden, although the reason for it has long since 
ceased to exist. 

LIMITED LIABILITY. 


England provided that the responsibility of a part owner should be 
only the extent of the interest in the vessel. Under our law a serious 
uestion arises, causing hesitancy in the minds of many capitalists 
ugh the uncertainty of the law, whether a part owner will be held 
individually liable for all the debts and charges upon the vessel. 
TRANSPORTATION OF SEAMEN, 

On American vessels are imposed the burdens of transporting seamen 
destitute or disabled at rates wholly inadequate, allowing only $10 for 
any voyage ; a burden not imposed by any other nation. 

TONNAGE DUES, 

England levies none, but America imposes a tax of 30 cents a ton per 
annum. However, as this is borne largely by English vessels, the dis- 
criminating effect is not so bad. ‘Yet, under the law as it has stood for 
years, there is an unjust discrimination against American sailing ves- 
sels that were compelled to pay as much for one or two trips per year 
as an English steamship did for a dozen trips. It also discriminated 
locally against our Pacific coast grain fleets to Europe, which make but 
one trip in a year as against the ten or twelve trips of the grain steam- 
ships of the Kast. These discriminations are partly removed by the 

roposition to change it to a tax upon each entry of 6 cents per ton. 
Ender our free-trade treaties we are prohibited from taking it off 
American vessels without also taking it off from foreign ones. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MEASUREMENT. 

According toour measurement laws we include the officers’ quarters, 
engine and boiler space, and coal-bunkers, while all other nations 
measure only the net carrying capacity of the ship. This has a bur- 
densome effect on American ships, not only in the payment of tonnage 
dues at home, but wherever charges are based on tonnage capacity it 
makes it cost our vessels about 33 per cent. more for whariage, for re- 
pairs on dry-docks, for dockage, for passing through the Suez Canal, 
and other charges of like character. 

THE BRITISH LLOYDS. 

There are other discriminations to which I must allude and from 
which American ve&selssuffer. My attention has been called to it by 
merchants in wheat shipments from the Pacific coast to Eng- 
land; but the evil is general. It is the growth of years of accumulat- 
ing power, not on the part of a British Parliament but by the Society 
of the British Lloyds. This powerful institution of British merchants 
and underwriters in the interest of British shipping has fixed unjust 
and unwarranted distinctions in favor of English iron vessels in marine 
inspection, classification, and registration, and in premium rates for 
insurance and charter rates for freight. 

LIBERAL MAIL PAY. 

Since 1830 England has paid more than $250,000, 000 for mail service. 
Even since 1855, the commencement of the decline of American shipping 
interests, from the reports of the British postmaster-general we tind 
that England has paid in subsidies or liberal mail pay to English ships 
for carrying her mails over $106,000, 000. 

Let me give a single instance: Great Britain contracted for a line of 
steamships between an English port and Brazil for the carrying of the 
mails and the opening of a new line of trade, giving them an absolute 
subsidy of $2,500,000 and guaranteeing 6 per cent. dividend, with a 

rovision that if the dividend should exceed 8 per cent. the British 
Boremisit should get a share of it; thus making England practically 
copartner in the enterprise. In fact, England has invariably pursued 
this policy when it became necessary either to establish a new impor- 
tant line or to run off a foreign competitor, and has only dispensed with 
a subsidy when it was no longer necessary. On the contrary, how has 
America treated her ships? They are required to carry the foreign 
mails for compensation which is practically nothing. 

Our law compels American vessels to dance attendance on the pleasure 
of the postmasters of the port before a clearance can be had. They can 
not leave without the mail. In many instances they are compelled to 
carry it ata loss. As for instance, the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany paid out in San Francisco for land carriage for the Australia mails 
from the post-oflice to the docks more money than it received for car- 
rying the mailsto Australia. From the official report of the Postmaster- 
General it will be seen that the Department receives from postage col- 
lected on matter sent to foreign countries the sam of $2, 100,230.46, and 
that the entire amount paid out for transporting the mails to foreign 
countries was $402,112.33, leaving a profit to the United States, at the 
ex of our ships, of $1,697,818.13. 

To show how unjust the present law is, I will state that we allow for 
carrying our domestic mails 574 cents per mileon an average, while our 
foreign mails are allowed from three-fourths of 1 cent to 2} cents per 
mile. While our law thus restricts the compensation we allow to 
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American vessels, it permits us to contract to any extent with English 
or other foreign vessels for the carrying of the United States mails. 

The bill now before Congress on the House Calendar proposes to 
remedy this evil by allowing the Postmaster-General to enter into con- 
tracts with the lowest responsible bidder for the carrying of the mails 
upon the sea as upon the land. 

Now a word as to the general policy. It is a question of prosperity in 
peace and safety in war. Ours is a great country, with varied resources 
and of wonderful capacity for development. Our people are wide-awake, 
inventive, energetic, progressive, and prosperous. Our growth has been 
rapid and unprecedented, and the surplus productions, both raw and 
manufactured, of this great nation will be seeking every mart of the 
world, Like England in the past, we will profit by the many new ave- 
nues opened for trade and commerce. As the mail facilities followed 
the pioneer of the West and did its effective work in the development 
of our country, as the mail service of England opened the way tor the 
establishment of new marts of commerce to England, so will the ex- 
tension of a like policy by America redound to her welfare and pros- 
perity. 

Many striking instances can be given where exports have wonder- 
fully increased as ocean mail facilities had been extended; in fact, the 
experience of the world has undoubtedly demonstrated that steam mail 
lines are the keys which open foreign ports to maritime commerce. 
Take an instance from the Pacific coast: before the postal contract 
was made in 1875 with the colonial government of Australia, whereby 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was paid a subsidy or mail pay 
of $400,000 per annum to enable it to open a line between San Fran- 
cisco and Australia and New Zealand, our exports amounted almost to 
nothing, carried as they were by a few sailing vessels running at rare 
intervals. What now is the result? A rapid growth of commerce, 
increasing yearly until our exports have reached over 93,51@tons of 
our manufactures and merchandise. The policy of England in this 
and other respects since the time when our shipping interests were at 
their height has resulted in an increase of the steam fleet of England 
from 304,550 tons in 1854 to 5,120,000 in 1883, or more than the ocean 
steam tonnage of all the rest of the world. Under her policy of encour- 
agement to steam and iron vessels that interest has increased in the 
last twenty-nine years 1700 per cent. Her earnings have increased 
from $120,000,000 in 1854 to $380,000,000 in 1883. England knew 
that it was to her interest to monopolize our carrying trade; she knew 
that her flag carried influence; that it carried with it respect trom all 
the nations of the earth, as they became familiar with it as the trade 
of its nation expanded. 

ENGLAND'S ACTION DURING THE WAR. 

It is a most significant fact that immediately on the commencement 
of our late war England began the construction of fifteen ironclads. 
Since 1863 England expended upon her navy $156,000.000. And right 
here let me call attention to a fact worthy of special consideratio 
that of all the engines in the model and unequaled navy of Englan 
not one was built in a government navy-yard, but all were given to 
private builders. More than 80 per cent. of her naval marine was 
built in private ship-yards, this being England’s way of encouraging 
her ship and engine builders. This poilcy of encouraging private ship- 
builders and home industries has been one of the potent causes of the 
wonderful growth and development of that industry in England. Now 
more than half the navies of the world are built in English ship yards, 
and nearly all governments are dependent upon her for their naval ships, 

It was England’s grand commercial scheme to make the South an im- 
mense cotton and corn plantation from which she could procure these 
products and in return could sell her manufactures. When the war com- 
menced, born of the results of this free-trade idea and of slavery, not- 
withstanding England had taunted us for years on account of our 
national crime, she suddenly saw her chance and extrted every nerve 
to profit from the result. England wanted our carrying trade, and that 
she might keepalive the internal dissensions between two great sections 
of this country she bought the cottou of the South and sold her the 
means to fight the North. She connived at confederate cruisers prey- 
ing without mercy upon the commerce of the United States. Sheallowed 
her merchants to fit out iron vessels of light draught and great speed as 
blockade-runners, seven hundred and thirty-three of which were cap- 
tured by the United States while loaded with munitions of war from 
the mother country and with cargoes valued on appraisal at more than 
$26,000,000, 

During the war, through capture by anglo-confederate cruisers or 
sales to avoid capture, we lost one-third of our foreign-going shipping. 
Whenever we withdrew a ship England put one on; and when she saw 
that she had control of the carrying trade, finding the power of the 
United States aroused, she turne dher back upon the South. Great 
Britain’s success at home, through these and other causes, has enabled 
her to put over $680,000,000 into ships. She owns more than half of 
the ocean steam tonnage of the world, and over one-half of the steam- 
ships of France and Germany are built in England. More than one- 
half of the world’s foreign trade is to-day curried in English ships. 
Between the commencement of the war, in 1860, and 1870 England’s 
shipping increased 400 per cent.; and when the war was over she was 
in almost full possession of our carrying trade. Of course during this 
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terrible conflict of arms the energies and the capital of our country were 


engrossed for four long years. Instead of buil = St shipping up, we 
were tearing it down with powder and shot and shell. 

England all this time was intrenching herself in the position we had 
occupied, building up her great iron-ship yards and securing advan- 
tages which only time could overcome. When our war was over specu- 
lation raged; interest, which had been high on account of the money 
demands of the Government, increased as the soldiers returned to their 
homes, becoming borrowers of capital with which to invest again in 
business, and the undeveloped West was affording large returns for the 
use of money, and, assaid by,the late Commodore Vanderbilt, 7 per cent. 
could never drive 5 per cent. off the sea. Our country wasabsorbed in 
the questions of reconstruction, of the paient of the publie debt, of 
resumption of specie payments, and of other like important subjects. 
Our Navy was composed of old line-of-battle ships of no practical use in 
modern warfare; inventions in the art of naval warfare required new 
and better vessels. Since the war we have appropriated for the con- 
struction of new modern ships only $3,200,000—a sum less than that ex- 
pended by the smallest nation in the world. Three millions for this 

t nation with its extensive coast and foreign interests, as against 

;000,000 by the Argentine Republic, $7,000,000 by Chili, $18,000,000 
by Holland, $90,000,000 by France, and $160,000,000 by England. 

While English workshops under the operation of her beneficent policy 
have pein i while the Clyde has become the great manufacturing 
center for the world, it might be interesting to know what has become 
of the new workshops stimulated into existence during the civil con- 
flict. I quote from a statement made by Mr. John Roach: 


The Allaire Works, in which was built the first steam-engine that ever carried 
a shipacross the Atlantic, has been turned intoa “toenb-stone” factory. The 
Novelty Works have become a‘yas-house; the Continental Works, owned by 
Mr. Roland, who built in one hundred days the little monitor which saved 
the nation's capital and probably the nation's life, have been given over to 
other business. The Fulton Works became an oil factory ; the Neptune Works, 
a saw-mill. Webb's famous yard, in which were built part of the navies of 
Russiaand Italy, became a lumber-yard; the Franklin Forge,a brewery; 
and Steers’s and Westervelt's and the othership-yards of New York have all dis- 
appeared. Merrick & Sons, of Philadelphia, and the great Marine Engine Shops 
of Boston are closed; the tools and machinery which it had taken years to ac- 
cumulate were sold at auction, pavas no more value than old iron, or if the 
plants had been in the heart of Africa instead of in the ports of a great nation 
needing more ships to carry its products than any other in the world. 


One of the practical questions of the day is: 
SHALL WE HAVE A NAVY? 

Some say we do not need one because no foreign nation will declare 
war with us; that we are able to defend ourselves; that by the aid ofa 
few torpedoes sunk in our harbors we could destroy any vessel of war 
attacking our coast. It is not well to feel too sanguine. War we know 
is the heritage of men, and we should not content ourselves with the 
idle hope of perpetual peace. The plowshares are liable at any day to 
be beaten into swords and the pruning-hooks into spears, and when 
war does come it is swift and terrible. Exposed and unprepared, the 
damage inflicted upon us would be beyond calculation. Even granting 
a certain degree of immunity from wars directed against us by other 
powers, yet occasions may arise when through wrongs done our Ameri- 
can interests abroad we may desire to go to war—a condition of affairs 
liable to exist any time when the rights of our people, the just claims 
of our commerce, or the foreign policy of our nation are infringed. 

Foreign nations, however, know that to-day we are unable to cope 
with them on their own domains or upon the high seas. Our remon- 
strances against infringement on our rights abroad would receive a more 
respectful consideration did foreign nations but know that behind our 
protest stood a potent power; that we possessed at least a sufficient navy 
to strike the point, for the time being. with effective blows or terror, 
even to a nation having a thousand million dollars’ worth of merchant 
marine floating upon the high seas. If we differ as to the extent of 
carrying the principle that in time of peace we should prepare for war, 
we should at least pursue such a course as will the better enable us to 
pake ready in haste when an emergency arises. While we may not 
need a very great navy, we should, however, be ready to build one 
promptly. By fostering ship-industry and ship-yards at home we take 
one of the most effective steps toward securing that desirable end. 


DOES IT PAY TO BUY AND RUN SHIPS? 

This is a practical business question, and it must be solved by ascer- 
taining the real impediments in the way of success and how to remove 
them. The lifeof an iron vessel isahout thirty years. Thecostof run- 
ning for the first two or three years equals the original cost of the ship. 
Therefore the building cost is to the running cost about as 1 is to 15. 
Thus it will be seen that the principal question is the cost of running. 
But first as to the cost of building. ‘This is entirely a labor question, and 
in building iron vessels for the foreign trade our ship-builders are now 
and have been since the revolution from wood to iron subjected to the 
full competitive effect of the cheaper labor of England. We can yet 
build wooden vessels, quality for quality, as cheaply as they can be 
built anywhere, even after paying American wages to our workmen. 
But as to iron or steel ships the situation is different. Much of the 
labor which an American ship-builder has to employ costs him over 60 

cent. more than on the Clyde. We have directly protected every 
ind of labor in the United States other than the ship-building of for- 


eign trading vessels. We have protected the factory man for the land, 
but our ship-factories for the sea, exposed to the cheapest labor of all 
nations, receives no immediate protection at our hands. Is that right; 
and could we have expected a different result? To suppose that we 
hitherto could have competed with England on the high seas on the 
basis of free trade is absurd. 

Now, as to the cost of running. After the vessel is set afloat at 
enhanced price, in order to run under the American flag the burdens 
from competition and bad laws must be removed. 

The labor expense of running is against American vessels, and al- 
though many of our sailors are foreigners, quite a number of Americans 
are employed, and the compurison of the labor expense of operating 
American and English steamships of the same class, engaged in the 
same trade, during the same time, shows that for every dollar expended 
on the English ship for labor, the American ship paid one and a half 
dollars. There are now engaged in the foreign trade under the Amer- 
ican flag thirty-four steamers, with a capital of $15,000,000 in ships 
and appliances. The greater part of this property has not paid a dollar 
dividend for many years, and the remainder has not paid 2 per cent. 
This is the statement of one of the largest owners, who is authorized 
to represent seven-eighths of the capital invested in theseships. I pre- 
sume it is true that they are now kept afloat principally because of other 
American interests connected therewith, some of them, for instance, 
being but water extensions of American railway systems 

Even a vessel costing nothing, engaged in the foreign trade in com- 
petition with an English ship, would find the difference on the single 
item of taxation and wages so greatin favor of the foreign ship that run- 
ning would be unprofitable, and much more so when the original cost— 
whether built in England or America—and interest thereon is taken 
into consideration. What practical remedy, then, would it be to enable 
us to go to England to buy ships and try to run them under American 
registers with the situation as itis? And what practical remedy would 
it have been to have had during all these years a “‘ free registry ” law? 
Some contend that the absence of such a law is the cause of the trouble, 
but it is evident that the same causes which would have sent us to Eng- 
land to buy ships would have sent us there to run them. During all 
that time England not only could build ships cheaper, but she could 
run them cheaper. 

To show the practical bearing of cost of running, I call your atten- 
tion to one significant fact, that notwithstanding the revolution from 
wood to iron much of the carrying trade of the world is still done 
in wooden vessels. The cost of construction of these vessels is less in 
the United States now than in 1856, and the same relative situation ex- 
ists to-day, so far as other nations are concerned, as then; yet, notwith- 
standing, we have surrendered to England thecarrying trade in wooden 
vessels also. Why? Because wooden-ship building and wooden-ship 
owning interests are mutually dependent; our ship-building depending 
upon remunerative employment of ourships, and our wooden-ship own- 
ers have found to their sorrow, since the repeal of all differential duties 
by treaties, that other nations are uble to manage and run their vessels 
cheaper than we can. 

No oné can otherwise account for the fact. Neither tariff laws nor 
free-ship restriction can be summoned into service to explain the de- 
cline in wooden ships. It is a plain, startling, and convincing illustra- 
tion of the effect of free trade on a single industry—wooden-ship building 
and ship-owning for foreign trade. And here it is pertinent to inquire 
why any free-trader, whose sole purpose is to get what he wants to-day 
the cheapest, ought to have any concern about the revival of American 
shipping? Why should he seek to change the situation? Why should 
henot let well-enough alone? Because, from his standpoint, as England 
is doing our work cheaper than we can do it ourselves, all therefore is 
well. : 
EFFECT OF AMERICA’S HOME PROTECTION POLICY. 

Able gentlemen upon this floor have hitherto sought to make us be- 
lieve that thë protective policy is responsible for the decline in Amer- 
ica’s foreign shipping. They argue that protectionists have tried to 
put a wall about this country to destroy the usefulness of ships by de- 
stroying the foreign commerce. It is true our nation has sought to be- 
come independent of other countries, to decrease useless transportation 
of our raw material to foreign manufacturers and the manufiuctured 
articles back, besidessecuring many incidental benefits sach as enhanced 
home markets, increased pay to our laborers, the keeping of our money 
at home, &c.; and instead of this policy, as claimed, building a wall 
around our country and destroying our commerce, it has on the contrary 
wonderfully enhanced it, and instead of shipping in we ship out. As 
we have grown in diversitied industries and wealth we have become 
producers of much we could not formerly produce, and as a result our 
commerce has grown rapidly. 

During the time of the maintenance of the American policy of pro- 
tection the foreign commerce of this country, which some gentlemen 
would have us believe is rapidly being obliterated, has on the contrary 
been making most wonderful advancement. It indeed has assumed 
grand proportions. It has grown froma half billion dollars at the close of 
the war to over a billion and a half in 1883, According to David A. Wells, 
the total wealth of the United States increased from $16,150,000,000 in 
1860 to $64,636,000,000 in 1880. At no period in the history of this . 
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country has our foreign commerce increased more rapidly than during 
this era of protection. The value of our imports and exports is to-day 
over three times as much asin 1855, when our foreign shipping began to 
decline, In 1856 the value of our exports and imports was $642,000, 000; 
and 75 per cent. was carried in American vessels. In 1881 but 16 percent. 
was thus carried, although the American commerce had increased to 
§1,675,000,000, In 1860, when our shipping was almost at its highest 
point, our exports of agricultural products was about $3.60 each for 
30,000,000 people. In 1882 our exports of the same products had 
reached the sum of $12.40 for each of 50,000,000 of our population. 
Even during the last year, according to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, our foreign commerce has increased over $40,000,000. 

This is indeed a wonderful picture of prosperity under the American 
protective policy. Instead of our foreign commerce declining, it has 
grown with almost unmeasured pace. The commerce upon the high 
seas of the United States alone, to say nothing of the increased com- 
merce of the world in which American ship-building and ship-owning 
might was never so great, so valuable, or so profitable as now. 
Mr. Wells says that the increase of the international commerce of the 
gote between 1850 and 1880 was estimated as high as 240 per cent. 

nder the policy of protection to American industries we had been able 
to make more money in producing than in carrying our products. 
Hitherto we have found it more profitable building iron locomotives to 
haul by land than in building iron ships to haul by water. 

America has not been idle. The trouble is not now, and never has 
been, for want of commerce to carry, and no one can so claim; and no 

ublic man should so insinuate unless imbued with an idea of deceiv- 

g. With rapidly increasing American commerce, the trouble is Ameri- 
can ships have given place to English ships through free-trade com- 
petition upon the high seas for our carrying trade. Great as this 
commerce is, the internal commerce of this country far exceeds it in 
magnitude. I will not attempt to state its wonderful and rapid growth 
since 1860, for every one knows that our progress has been almost be- 
yond belief. Ourmanufactures in this young nation in 1880 had reached 
the enormous sum of $8,000,000,000. Yet since the close of the war we 
have paid off in indebtedness over $3,500,000,000, to say nothing of 
State, county, and municipal debts. 

this era of protection it is seen that commerce, both inter- 

nally and externally, in its wonderful growth and development has 
absorbed the energy, skill, and capital of the nation; and instead of do- 
ing our own carrying, we have simply been hiring others to do it for us. 
We have paid them with our surplus wheat and cotton. But times are 
now changing; more diversity of industry is necessary; and we should 
i if possible, the benefits of our prosenyo system upon the high 
Let us build and own our own ships; let us carry our own prod- 

aa and compete for the carrying trade of the world. The avenues 
formerly open to capital are being occupied; the West is being settled; 
the iron bands are laid, and capital is now seeking fresh fields. The 
figures which I have cited show that on land where protection has had 
fall operation our productions, our riches, our purchases of raw material, 
luxuries, &c., abroad have swollen our foreign commerce, while our 
shipping interest, unprotected and exposed to all the storms of compe- 
tition from free trade, has declined. And yet men say we have been 
protecting American shipping interests until they are protected todeath. 

How, in the face of the facts, any man can assert that America has 
at any time since Polk’s administration protected American shipping 
outside of our coasting trade, it is impossible for me to imagine. 

PROTECTED COASTWISE TRADE. 

Our coastwise trade has prospered. Mr. McLane, present governor 
of Maryland, stated upon this floor in the last Congress that ‘‘ no ship- 
ping trade in the world is more prosperous.” Itshows a greater growth 
than that of the coastwise marine of any other nation, notwithstand- 
ing many railroads have been built to compete with it for the carry- 
ing trade, and to-day it is three times greater than that of Great Brit- 
ain. The rates of transportation are kept low by domestic competition. 
American capital has constantly crowded into the construction and 
operation of coastwise vessels. Through the effects of coastwise protec- 
tion this country is to-day the second iron-ship building nation in the 
world. Through its operations private ship-yards were developed at 
home which proved useful during our civil war, building over three 
hundred vessels for our Navy; and one American establishment has 
goring the last ten years launched over $25,000,000 worth of iron 
vessels. 

As the condition of our foreign shipping shows the blighting effect 
of free trade, so the wonderfully prosperous condition of our coastwise 
shipping shows the beneficent effect of protection. 

CAN WE BUILD IRON SHIPS? 

Of course we can. Our natural resources in coal, iron, and timber, 
the materials of which ships are built, are superior to those of any other 
country. This is the age of iron, the king of all metals, and the nation 
that can not produce it must forever be weak and without the means 
ofself-defense. No nation can afford to be dependent upon another for 
iron. Were it not for the iron bands laid all over our immense terri- 
tory the question of the maintenance of one central government would 
be a more serious one than at present. Our iron resources under the 


operation of protective legislation are developed far ahead of every other 
nation except England, and the practical result which we hope soon to 
reach is to be able to produce iron for ship-building in reasonable com- 
petition with that nation. This metal has been rapidly cheapening in 
this country during the last twenty years through the effects of our 
protective policy. From 1870 to 1880 our iron products increased 100 
per cent. and the price was reduced 25 per cent. 

Tron-ship building, although of but ten years’ growth in the United 
States as against a growth of forty years in England, is making rapid 
progress. In ten years “the difference between the cost of building an 
iron ship in America and on the Clyde hag decreased over 50 per cent. 
The present difference in cost of iron vessels, both sail and steam, is prob- 
ably an average of only 15 per cent. against America; but this is almost 
balanced by better material and finish, resulting in greater durability 
and strength, and by difficulties and delays occasioned by accident in 
being obliged to send to England, where the patterns are, in order to 
duplicate parts of machinery. 

Fifty years ago we imported a locomotive from England‘as a sample. 
We now build millions upon millions of dollars’ worth for home use and 
are able to compete with England in all parts of the world. Nearly all 
the locomotives used in the English colonies are built in the United 
States. We are able now, because of the great development of this in- 
dustry, to build them better and cheaper than England; and we have 
been able to export since 1870 over twenty million dollars*worth of loco- 
motives alone. If we can successfully build locomotives by protecting 
that industry and furnishing work for them to do, why can we not by a 
similar policy successfully build a ship of the same material? England 
has simply developed and used the iron ship, while America has devel- 
oped and used the iron locomotive. A 

Iron in this country is regulated by the price in England, and fol- 
lows it as closely as the mercury in a thermometer follows a change in 
the temperature. There are two great iron-producing and iron-com- 
peting countries, and in case America should stop producinga monopoly 
would be thrown into the hands of England which would be turned 

against us. Every motive, every interest, prompts us to maintain our 
protective policy toward our great iron industries. An eminent mem- 

r of the last House said upon this floor that he had supposed that it 
was settled by the teaching of statesmen and the experience of nations 
that a country that was to be free, powerful, and progressive must con- 
tain and hold within itself the means of its own independence, the ma- 
terial of its own development, and the weapons of its own power; that 
we had a continent as an inheritance; that God had given this country 
great possibilities for ourselves, for the development of our principles, 
and for the extending of our influence all over the world; and that it 
was the duty of our National Legislature to provide all measures neces- 
sary to keep within our grasp, so far as might be, the dominion of the 
seas—that common arena, where progressive nations meet and measure 
their power in war and peace. 

This doctrine has received the sanction of the great minds of this coun- 
try from Washington down. The Father of his Country thought it a 
strange mag for a navigating people who could build to purchase their 
marine. history proves that no commercial state ever maintained 
its supremacy upon the ocean unless it built its own vessels as well as 
sailed them. Interwoven in interest with nearly every industrial pur- 
suit of our country are the twenty-five different classes of labor which 
are employed from the forest and the mine to the completed vessel. 
While the American mechanic and manufacturer and merchant sailor 
ask no protection for brains or energy or ingenuity, yet they do ask and 
they have a right to ask an equal chance in competition with the peo- 
ple of other countries. They ask for something which will bridge the 
chasm between the cost of labor in England and the cost of labor in 
America. I believe an American-built, an American-owned, and an 
American-manned merchant marine is a vital necessity in peace and 
essential as a naval reserve ia war. When we buy our ships abroad we 
develop foreign interests, we deprive ourselves of the benefits of home 
industry, and a war with the very nation upon which we are dependeit 
for ships may overtake us any day. Our nation should be sufficient 
unto itself. 

FREE MATERIALS. 

But it is said that the tariff in its operation upon the costs of materials 
from abroad, as, for instance, iron, has been a great drawback, and to 
partly remedy the evil, as claimed to exist, that free materials should 
be admitted, so that vessels can be built cheaper. I believe I state their 
position fairly. If it meant to remove all duty on raw material which 
could not be produced at home but must be purchased abroad, and 
which could not by the encouragement afforded by the protective system 
be produced at home, I should be quite disposed to favor it if in the in- 
terests of encouragement to ship-building. But the free-material cry 
as raised means not free raw material, but free advanced manufactured 
material. For instance, take cordage; the bills introduced in Congress 
propose to admit it for this purpose free of dut; ty—legislation which 
would strike a fatal blow at the cordage works of this country upon the 
coast, which find in the ship-builders the purchasers of the great por- 
tion of their manufactures. 

The ‘‘free material” idea means that the American ship-builder 
must and will go 3,500 miles to the Clyde for his materials. The great 
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outlay for transportation, freight, commission, and insurance would 
place the American builder at heavy disadvantage in competition with 
the builder upon the Clyde. Even the short distance from the Clyde 
to the Thames was such a disadvantage that it broke up the ship-yards 
when the Clyde was improved, and the Thames builders were com- 
pelled to move to the Clyde—the location of the iron, coal, lime, 
and other materials. We can no more succeed in ship-building by pur- 
chasing our materials in England for iron ships than England succeeded 
in building wooden vessels with wood from Maine. No practical Ameri- 
<an ship-builder has any faith in such a scheme, and not one is asking 
for it. 

Mr. Cramp stated some time since that he had in his own yards five 
first-class iron steamships in process of construction, requiring 16,000,- 
000 pounds of iron, costing on completion $2,500,000; and that the re- 
peal of all the dues would not benefit him $10,000, and while it would 
possibly afford him that much temporary gain it would, on the con- 
trary, inflict upon him a permanent loss by probably closing the fur- 
naces and mills to which he looked for supplies. The American ship- 
builders do not even use the legislation in that line already upon the 
statute-books, Sections 2513 and 2514 of the Revised Statutes allow 
the use of lumber, timber, hemp, manila, iron and steel rods, bars, 
spikes, nails, and bolts, copper, and composition metal necessary for the 
construction of vessels for the foreign trade, and all articles of foreign 
production needed inthe repair of vessels in the foreign trade free of all 
duty, and yet Mr. Roach, the leading American ship-builder, says that 
sincé that law went into operation he has built ten million dollars’ 
worth of vessels for the foreign trade, and has never once made use of 
it. If taking the duty off imported material will cheapen ships, if this 
is the object sought, why not cut directly across and admit the foreign 
ship-duty free and be done with it? 

FREE SHIPS, 

The law which restricts the right of American registry to vessels built 
in this country has come down to us from the time of Washington with 
the indorsement ofsuch men as Jefferson, Adams, Madison, and Monroe. 
For nearly a hundred years, both in prosperity and adversity, no lish 
ship has been allowed the benefit of an American registry, and the ‘‘ free 
ship’’ advocates propose the repeal of the law as the great remedy for evils 
that have arisen since 1849. 

While we are seeking to remove some of the burdens resting upon 
American shipping, a proposition to take a burden from foreign shipsis 
proposed as a remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, if the American merchant marine is reinstated it will 
be by fostering it and not its rivals; and no policy looking to England 
for the supply of our vessels can be safe or wise. The proposition mis- 
named “free ships’? is an admission founded solely on the effects of 
past operation under free-trade competition that it is perfectly useless 
for Americans to attempt to build or run American ships in competi- 
tion with English ships, or even to attempt any policy of building up 
ship-yards at home which can compete with the Scotchman upon the 
Clyde; and that hereafter we should patronize English ship-yards for 
ships and register and run them as American vessels. ‘Free ships’? 
means to buy of England. No other nation will have them for sale. 

Consider for a moment the “free ships ” proposition. While all our 
American ship-building industries are taxed for the support of this 
country, it is proposed tolet the ship-builder of England, who has paid 
nothing toward its support, sell his products in our market without 
duty. Should they not at least pay a sum equal to the raw material, 
machinery, and outfit of the ship before they are thus admitted along 
with the product of our country to the privilege of American registry ? 
This cry for ‘‘ free ships,” as itis called, arose through agitation in Eng- 
land’s interest when a war-cloud had appeared in Europe; when Eng- 
land had six hundred millions of capital invested in her merchant 
marine, endangered by the possible warlike complications; when she 
desired, through this change in our navigation law, through fictitious 
titles and mortgages, possibly to transfer her shipping to American reg- 
istry for protection until the war-clouds had blown over, then to be 
retransferred to England, that it could be more cheaply operated. 
At this time there were one hundred millions of capital invested in for- 
eign ships coming into the port of New York alone. 

The cry was raised all over this country and in the halls of legisla- 
tion, and it has been kept alive by the press of our great commercial 
city, whose large influential importing houses are but the agents of 
English manufacturing interests, and by England, who wants us to buy 
from her rather than to build, and in her hope that eventually this will 
be un entering-wedge into our coastwise trade which she so greatly 
covets. If we admit English ships to American registry in foreign 
trade, why not admit them into the coastwise trade? Shall you say 
that a man may buy an English ship and yet not use it anywhere he 
pleases? England well knows there is no stopping place in principle 
until we have opened our whole coastwise trade to her vessels. In the 
face of the figures given it is evident that even were we to admit Eng- 
lish ships to American registry under the operation of the present laws 
and situation, it would be impracticable to run them. If it be merely 
the privilege of buying and running an English ship for profit, any 
pierces can now much better enjoy that privilege under the English 

w. 


England formerly had almost a monopoly of the manufacturing in- 
dustries, producing in excess of her home consumption, and therefore 
she desired America and every other nation to allow her free trade. 
England now has a monopoly of ship-building and ship-owning, and 
wants America and all other nations to open their ports to her ship- 
builders and ship-owners. 

The decadence of American foreign shipping interests is not caused 
by any law providing that American vessels only shall be admitted to 
American registry, and no mere repeal can afford any practical relief. 
France had a free-shipclause, and yet without avail. With her cheaper 
capital and labor she has been compelled to resort to subsidies, and to- 
day is paying both bounties and subsidies to her ship-builders and ship- 
owners. In 1870 her steam tonnage was, in round numbers, 150,000 
tons; in 1880 it was 277,000 tons; in 1882 it had reached 364,000 tons; 
and in 1883, under the effects of the mileage compensation or subsidy 
to merchant ships, it rose to 667,000 tons. When this French bounty 
law was passed Bismarck said it would ‘‘ create for France a powerful 
navy which might prove of effective service in time of war, and a mer- 
chant marine, the handmaid of all industries of agriculture and com- 
merce.” 

WE NEED NOT DO WHAT ENGLAND DESIRES. 

It is no argument, Mr. Chairman, that America should do a certain 
thing because her commercial rivals desire it. Look back over our 
shipping legislation and tell me of a single act that England did not 
want us to do that has not resulted in our benefit. Tell me of a single 
act that England desired us to do that has not resulted in our commer- 
cial injury. England wanted us to give her ships free trade, and we 
did it; she wanted us to take off our 10 per cent. protection to Ameri- 
can bottoms, and we did it. She wants us to admit free material and 
to cut down our revenue and to repeal our tariff laws, and to buy our 
ships from her and admit them to American registry. She wants our 
coastwise trade. She wants us, if we will not go farther, to continue 
in the future asin the past; and I regret to say some of us seem to be 
willing, for every proposition coming before the American Congress for 
years looking tosome substantial aid to our American shipping interests 
has been kicked about like a beggar’s hat in the street. 

Great Britain wants us to content ourselves with our present worth- 
less Navy; t6 let her build our merchant ships, to do our carrying trade, 
to pay her for carrying our mails, and to let her continue without 
competition in her policy of building new markets all over the world for 
hersurplus products. England does not want us to afford any protection 
to either ship-building or ship-owning in America, nor to pay any boun- 
ties or subsidies, or to award any mail contracts to American vessels. 
She does not want us to carry our own mails, either for liberal pay or 
otherwise, nor to take any steps looking to the protection of our Ameri- 
can shipping interests, or the growth of our American trade abroad. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not charge that honorable gentlemen upon 
the floors of the American Congress are speaking intentionally in the 
interest of British shipping. I ascribe to them as patriotic motives as 
I claim for myself. But I do say that not a word has ever been stated 
upon the floor of the House in behalf of free ships or free materials or 
free trade that British manufacturers, British ship-yards, and British 
shipping interests do not applaud to the echo. 

The last thirty years might well be termed the period of the com- 
mercial war of Great Britain upon our mercantile marine. That great 
“Sovereign of the Seas” has conquered every deep-water port in our 
country and secured perfect freedom to her ships and shipping, and 
now seeks to guide and direct our national policy in other respects, not 
with authority or violence, but by every device of policy, by her press 
and speakers, her merchants and underwriters, and by every form of 
influence that a great and powerful nation can exert. Will she further 
succeed? We shall see. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one word in addition. This Government needs 
revenue. It will not adopt entire free trade, and thus be compelled to 
raise its needed funds by direct taxation. A tariff tax will be main- 
tained and tariff dues will be laid hereafter as in the past, mainly upon 
articles imported and sold here from abroad in competition with the 
productions of our own people. It will be a tariff wisely adjusted so 
as not to foster monopolies, and will be limited to the necessities of 
good government and the public welfare. 

Let these tariff dues hereafter be so adjusted as not only to afford inci- 
dental protection to our home productions but also to afford like aid to 
our merchant ships engaged in our foreign carrying trade, asit formerly 
did from 1794 to 1849. Let our wonderful development on land and 
our rapid increase of commerce abroad be supplemented by a growth and 
triumph of our shipping upon the high seas. Let the experience of the 
past give us wisdom in the future. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, how much of my time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has ten minutes remaining. 

Mr. PRICE. I will reserve it, as I wish to yield it to the gentleman 


from Iowa [Mr. McCorp], who is not now here. 

Mr. MORRISON moved that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ADAMS, of New York, 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro lem i 
reported that the Committee of the Whole 


Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, 
ouse on the state of the 
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Union had, according to order, had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5893) to reduce duties on imports and war-tariff taxes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Morrison (at 10 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEACH: Resolutions of Radcliff Post, No. 205, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of New York, in regard to pension legis- 
lation—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition for the passage of Senate bill appropriat- 
ing money for school purposes in the several States—to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. W. R. COX: Petitions of GeorgeS. Baker, William H. Mitchell, 
and 279 others, citizens of Franklin County, North Carolina, request- 
ing aid from the General Government for the cause of education—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Resolutions of Logan Post, No. 177, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, relative to pensions—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. HAYNES: Petition of members of George S. Cram Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, and ex-soldiers of the late war, asking 
certain ion legislation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. KING: Petition for the improvement of Bayou D’ Arbonne, 
Louisiana—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Resolutions of T. H. Richardson Post, No. 93, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Missouri, requesting Con- 
gressional action upon pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of Seneca Light Artillery Regiment, of 
Kansas State Militia, in favor of H. R. 5980—to the Committee on the 
Militia. 

Also, memorial of the National Association of ex-Union Prisoners of 
War, asking for the passage of H. R. 1189—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Resolutions of the General Assembly of New 
York, in regard to patents, &c.—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL : Protest against the increase of silver 
coinage from the Philadelphia Board of Trade—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights,-and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, favor- 
ing the of the uniform bankrupt bill known as the Lowell bill— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. W. F. ROGERS: Memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
the city of Buffalo, for the speedy passage of the bankrupt act—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Petition of 9 officers of the Fourteenth In- 
fantry and 2 of the Fifth Artillery, in favor of the passage of H. R. 
2613—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 3 officers of the Eleventh Infantry, in favor of the 
passage of S. 1677—to the same committee. ‘ 

By Mr. T. G. SKINNER: Petition of 375 citizens of Hertford County, 
North Carolina, and of Thomas Latham and others, of Plymouth, N. 
C., for educational aid—severally to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Papers relating to the claim of James R. 
Bowles—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YAPLE: Resolution of the Michigan State board of health, 
relative to the prevention of the introduction of infectious diseases into 
the United States—to the Select Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Papers relating to the claim of John R. Jones—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


_ SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, April 23, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure and Forestry, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate of the United States : 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State in response to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of February 29, 1884, requesting information concerning the 
respective average production, consumption, exportation, and importation of 
wheat, rye, corn, and cotton in foreign countries, together with statistics show- 
ing the production and surplus or deficiency in the crops of the past two years 
in each of such countries; an estimate ofthe probable requirements of such prod- 
ucts from the United States to meet the wants of these countries before the crops 
of the coming crop-year are ready for market, and other available information 
concerning the questions to which the resolution refers. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, April 22, 1884. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in answer to a 
resolution of the 26th ultimo, a letter of the Light-House Board on the 
subject of the reduction and loweriny of the light on Portland Head, 
in the State of Maine; which was read. 

Mr. FRYE. Should not that letter go to the Committee on Com- 
merce? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair thinksso. The Chair was 
about to state that if there be no objection the letter, with the accom- 
panying report, will be printed, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. . 

Mr. FRYE. There is something for consideration there. A week 
before that letter was written there was a vessel lost by reason of the 
change in that light, and for no other reason. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the letter, 
with the accompanying report, will be printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3056) to constitute a bureau of navigation in the 
Department was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. KR. 6535) to regulate the granting of pensions in certain 
cases was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. S 

The bill (H. R. 2728) detaching Grundy County, Tennessee, from 
the southern district of East Tennessee and attaching it to the middle 
district of said State, and for other purposes, was read twıce by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 235) to print additional copies of cer- 
tain publications was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of the German 
Society of Pennsylvania, praying that the A ng proposed by Oliver 
Evans Wood, of Philadelphia, for effecting the better delivery of let- 
ters from European countries may receive the careful considération of 
Congress; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, 

Mr. CULLOM presented the memorial of Doying & Hindricksen, 
publishers of the Illinois Courier, Jacksonville, Ill; the memorial of 
F. K. and A. W. Bastian, publishers of the Fulton Journal, Bulton, 
Ill; the memorial of H. J. Dunlap, publisher of the Gazette, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; the memorial of the Southern Illinois Press Association; 
the memorial of Abraham E. Smith, publisher of the Gazette, at Rock- 
ford, Ill.; and the memorial of Pierce, Burton & Co., publishers of the 
Daily Express and the Weekly Herald, at Aurora, Ill., remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill to copyright news; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. I present a petition very numerously signed by busi- 
ness men of the city of Boston, praying for the continuance of the fast-mail 
service that was provided for in the law of last year. As the Post-Office 
appropriation bill embracing that matter has passed the Senate and will 
soon be before a committee of conference, I move that this petition lie 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented resolutions adopted by Burnham Post, No. 
358, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, in favor of the 
recommendations of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in regard to pensions and the equalization of bounties; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of David H. Coyner, late private Com- 
pany A, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteers, 
praying to be allowed an increase of pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of California, which was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

Assembly concurrent resolution No. 10, relative to the establishment of experi- 
mental stations in connection with agricultural colleges, 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress a bill to establish national ex- 
rimental stations in connection with the agricultural colleges of the varieus 
tates: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in re be requested to use their utmost endeavor to secure the 
of said bill. 
Resolved, That the governor of the State of California be requested to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to each of our Senators and Representatives. 
H. M. LA RUE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN DAGGETT, 
President of the Senate. 


THOS. L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State, 


Attest: 


Mr. DOLPH presented resolutions adopted by the J. B. Matthews 
Post, No. 6, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Oregon, pray- 
ing for the passage of such legislation in regard to pensions as is recom- 
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mended by the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of Sedgwick Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, praying for certain 
legislation in regard to pensions; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a memorial of Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 
manufacturers, of Waterbury, Conn., and a memorial of the Illinois 
Watch Company, of Springfield, Ill., remonstrating against the repeal 
or hostile modification of the present patent laws; which were referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented the petition of Alonzo A. Warner and 34 other 
members of Morton A. Taintor Post, No. 9, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Colchester, Conn., praying for the extension of the arrears of pen- 
sion act, increase of widows’ pensions, and other pension legislation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the New Haven (Conn.) Clock Com- 
pany and other citizens of New Haven, Conn., praying for the passage 
of Senate bill No. 1924, reorganizing the Patent Office; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. PLATT. I present a petition of numerous manufacturers, engi- 
neers, inventors, and others, citizens of the United States, with reference 
to the proposed legislation on the subject of patents. It is a supple- 
mental petition to the one introduced by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] the other day when the bill was recommitted. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of Skelley Post, No. 9, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Gettysburg, Pa.; a petition of John A. Croll 
Post, No. 156, Grand Army of the Republic, of Kittanning, Pa.; a pe- 
tition of George P. Scudder Post, No. 340, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Equinunk, Pa.; a petition of Billings Post, No. 392, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Nicholson, Pa.; a petition of Sofield Post, No. 49, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Osceola, Pa.; and a petition of McCul- 
lough Post, No. 367, Grand Army of the Republic, of Waynesburg, Pa., 
praying that Congress comply with the recommendations of the pension 
committee of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to | Gaerne 
and the equalization of bounties; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. - 

He also presented a petition of the Maritime Association of the port 
of New York, praying for the passage of House bill 5892, known as 
the Dingley pilotage bill; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented the petition of H. M. Pollock and 80 other citizens 
of Indiana County, Pa., praying for the passage of the Robinson bill to 
pension ex-prisoners of war; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present a memorial of the publishers of the 
Democrat and Journal, of Sidney, Ohio; a memorial of the publishers 
of the Torchlight, Xenia, Ohio; a memorial of the publishers of the 
Chronicle and Weekly Democrat, of Delaware, Ohio; and a memorial 
of the publishers of the Bulletin, of Miamisburg, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the of the bill commonly called the news-copyright 
bill. The bill has been reported adversely, and I move that the memo- 
rials lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I presenta petition of the National Association 
of ex-Union Prisoners of War, of Cleveland, Ohio; the petition of Burn- 
ham Post, No. 358, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio; 
the petition of Post Nó. 239 of the same association, Department of 
Ohio; and the petition of J. C. McCoy Post, No. 1, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Ohio, praying the attention of Congress to 
various pension bills that are pending before it. I move that the peti- 
tions be referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


The motion was smed j 

Mr. PENDLETON. [also present the petition of a great many citi- 
zens of Covington, Ohio, in relation to Senate bill No. 1223, now pending 
before the Senate, and I am requested to have the petition referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. It relates to a bill 
providing that there shall be no preference to one school of medicine 
or surgery over another in medical appointments of the Government 
service. I do not know how the bill came to be referred to that com- 
mittee, but the request made to me is that the petition be so referred. 
If it be not properly referred, it can be reported back and the reference 
changed. I move the reference of the petition to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present a joint resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Ohio, calling the attention of the Senate to Sen- 
ate bill No. 11 and House bill No. 1189, providing for pensioning the 
prisoners of war who were confined in the so-called confederate prisons 
during the late war. I presume the memorial has been heretofore pre- 
sented by my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN], and I donot ask to have it 
read. I move that it be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


The motion was agreed to. 
I present a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 


Mr. FARLEY. 
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of the State of California, relating to the establishment of i tal 
stations in connection with agricultural colleges, similar to the one pre- 
sented this morning by my colleague [Mr. MILLER]. I move that it 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion wás agreed to. 


SAINT MARY’S FALLS CANAL, MICHIGAN. 


Mr. CONGER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1988) for the government and control of 
the Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan, to report it without amend- 
ment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoAR in the chair). Is there 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read in full for in- 
formation. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. When the State of Michigan relinquished — 

Mr. INGALLS. One moment. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. TheSenator from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. I was about to say that the bill is too important 
and involves too many serious considerations to allow it to be passed 
without debate or consideration. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the Senator hearan explanation of it? 

Mr. INGALLS. Iwill object, withdrawing the objection sufliciently 
long to enable the Senator from Michigan to make his explanation. 

Mr. CONGER. Thank you. 

When the State of Michigan relinquished to the United States the 
Saint Mary’s Falls Canal the Government accepted the canal and passed 
a law for its acceptance, but it passed no law giving any power to con- 
trol the passage of boats and ting and controlling the canal. The 
State of Michigan had a law on that subject, the effect of which was 
lost in the transfer. The Secretary of War, the Chief of Engineers, 
and General Poe, within whose department this is, have sent to the 
House of Representatives, which I have here, a report, with a bill, 
which is the bill that has been read. I introduced the bill, which was 
referred to the Secretary of War from these departments, and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce have unanimously recommended the adoption of 
the bill. It is the same bill, with the same powers and the same con- 
trol, varied to suit the necessities of the canal, which the Senate passed 
for regulating the Sand Beach harbor of refuge on Lake Huron. 

I ask that the Secretary read the communication of the Secretary of 
War, and I ask the attention of the Senator from Kansas to it. The 
importance of acting immediately upon it is that navigation is now 
commencing, and it is found that there is no competent authority to 
regulate the passage of boats and to prevent injury to this important 
work, which has cost the Government about $3,000,000. The Senate 
will see from the papers submitted that it is very desirable that action 
should be had immediately to meet the opening of the canal this spring. 
I ask the Secretary to read the letter from the Secretary of War and 
the engineers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read, if there be 
no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington City, January 12,1854. 

The reapers A of War has the honor to transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives, for the information of the Committee on Rivers and rs, a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers, dated January 10, instant, submitting a copy of a com- 
munication from Lieut. Col. O. M. Poe, Corps of Engineers, with an accompany- 
ing i ht of “Anact for the government and control of the Saint Mary’s Falls 

The views of Colonel Poe as to the importance of legislation by Congress 
looking to the protection and preservation of the and valuable public 
works at the locality named, which are concurred TbS the Chief of Engineers, 


have also the concurrence of this Department. 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 


ary of War. 
The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 


OFFICE or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Wi „ D. C., January 10, 1854. 

Sır: I have the honor to submit herewith a copy of a communication from 
Lieut. Col. O. M. Poe, Corps of Engineers, with inclosed draught of “An act forthe 
government and control of the Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan,” and to 
commend the same to your consideration. Colonel Poe states the necessity for 
some action of Congress looking to the protection and paser vaton of the great 
and valuable public works at the locality named, and I concur in his views. 

I beg, therefore, to recommend that the papers be sent to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for the information of the Committee on Rivers and 
Aarne and such — as the necessities of the case seem to require. 

e , your obedient servant, 
r a a A H. G. WRIGHT, 


Chief of Engineers, Brig. and Bvt. Maj. Gen. 
Hon, ROBEET T. LINCOLN, 
Secretary of War. 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Detroit, Mich., December 10, 1883. 
Srr: Experience has shown the great advantage derived from the operation 
of the act of Con; vesting in the Secretary of War the control of the harbor 
of refuge at Sand Beach, Lake Huron, Michigan, and establishing penalties for 
the non-observance of the law and the Togolations prorculpiiad reunder. 
The result has been to secure “the greatest go to the greatest number,” 
without making the regulations at all oneroxs to the shipping interests. 
The more costly and equally inportant improvement of Saint Mary’s Falls 
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Canal, Michigan, which now represents an expenditure of nearly $3,000,000, is 
without the protection of any such specific law, and I deem it very desirable 
that legislation should be at this session of Congress. 

With this object in view I have the honor to transmit herewith the draught of 
an act which is intended to accomplish the purpose. Itis modeled upon the act 
approved June 19, 1882, for the government and control of the harbor of refu; 
at Sand Beach, Lake Huron, Michigan, the Jan; of which has been modi- 
fied only so much as is necessary to adapt it to the work in question. 

I have to request that, if approved, this draught be forwarded through the 
proper channels for such action as may be deemed proper. s; 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Lieut. Colonel of Engineers, &c., But. B Gen, UÀ d. 

The CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. 8. red : ~~ ari 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? ‘ 

Mr. INGALLS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas objects. 

Mr. CONGER. I suppose the bill goes upon the Calendar, then ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will beplaced upon the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CONGER. I give notice that after the introduction of bills I 
shall make a motion to consider the bill this morning. ° 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred Senate Executive Document No. 28, Forty-eighth Congress, 
first session, being the report of the Inspector-General of the Army of 
the United States of an inspection of the Soldiers’ Home at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in compliance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
prescribing regulations for said home and for other purposes, approved 
March 3, 1883, and also a message of the President of the United 
States transmitting a communication from the Secretary of War rela- 
tive to an appropriation for the Soldiers’ Home, reported an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the snay civil appropriation bill, 
appropriating $20,000 for additional clerical force in the auditing de- 
partment of the Treasury, to be used only in adjusting the amounts 
due the Soldiers’ Home at Washington ; which, on motion of Mr. 
SEWELL, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. KENNA, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1014) for the relief 
of the corporation of Roman Catholic Clergymen of the State of Maryland, report 
back the bill and ask to be discharged from its further consideration, the subject- 
matter of the bill hoe been referred to the Court of Claims by the Committee 
on War Claims of the House of Representatives under the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive 
Departments in the investigation of and demands against the Govern- 
ment,” approved March 3, . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What disposition does the Senator 
from West Virginia propose of the bill? 

Mr. KENNA. Ido not know of any action to be had by the Senate 
with reference to it. The matter is before the Court of Claims, sent 
there by the committee of the House, and I presume that informally 
these papers might take the same course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the report 
is not that the bill has been sent under the authority of the act of last 
winter by the Committee on Claims of the Senate, but that the subject- 
matter has been sent to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. KENNA. I understand that the subject-matter has been sent 
there on precisely a similar bill, so that in fact the whole matter is be- 
fore the Court of Claims. The bill may go on the Calendar, I presume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned if there be no objection. 

Mr. KENNA. That might involve final action on the claim. 

Mr. BECK. Let it go on the Calendar. 

Mr. KENNA. I ask that the bill be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Committee on Claims, as has 
been stated by the Senator from West Virginia, has an official communi- 
cation from the Committee on War Claims of the House, from which it 
appears that a bill identical in terms with the bill reported back by the 
Senator from West Virginia has been referred to the Court of Claims 
under the so-called Bowman act. It seems, therefore, that inasmuch as 
the whole matter is now before the Court of Claims, the bill had better 


be indefinitely poned. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that order 
will be made. The Chair hears none, and the bill will be indefinitely 


tponed. 

Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2031) to authorize the construction 
of abridge over the Missouri River at or near Sibley, in the State of 
Missouri, to report it with amendments. 

Mr. PLUMB. There are a good many reasons why it is important 
that the bill should pass now. The inception of a great enterprise is 
to some extent dependent on it. While the bill is not what I think it 
should be, at the same time probably its passage now would result in 
a conference on the part of the two Houses and it may be perfected. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may be considered now. It is a 
local matter. 

Mr. INGALLS. I hope my colleague will allow the bill to go over 


.| lation; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


until after we get through with the morning business. Then I shall 
have no objection to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill will 
be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 305) for the relief of Thomas T. Stratton, assignee of 
W. B. Woldran, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1727) to grant letter-carriers at free- 
delivery offices thirty days’ leave of absence in each year, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of Robert Otis, administrator de bonis non of Roger A. Hiern, 
praying the payment of a certain amount of money allowed by the com- 
missioners of claims on account of a steamboat sold to the Government 
by said Hiern, reported adversely thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The prayer of the petitioner will 
be denied and the committee will be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the petition, if there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the order deny- 
ing the prayer of the petitioner is agreeing to the recommendation ot 
the report. The Chair will state it the other way if it is preferred. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The rule says the report shall be to. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection it will be 
ordered that the report be agreed to and the prayer of the petitioner 
denied. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1384) for the relief of James S. Clark & Co., reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 

ferred the bill (S. 1570) for the relief of H. K. Belding, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
- He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petition 
of Mrs. Sallie Carroll, executrix and devisee of William T. Carroll, de- 
ceased, praying for compensation for timber and wood taken by the 
United States military authorities, and used in and about the forts 
erected for the defense of the city of Washington, D. C., submitted a 
report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2092) for the relief of Sallie 
Carroll; which was read twice by its title. 5 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1744) for the relief of Mrs. Martha L. 
Burch, submitted an adverse report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go on the Calendar until I can see the 


report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 

endar with the adverse report of the committee. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment 
of an acting secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. ~ 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2094) to remove the political 
disabilities of Louis Marquart; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2095) to remove the political disabili- 
ties of John L. Cowardin; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PLATT (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2096) authorizing the 
Commissioner of Patents to rehear theapplication of Stephen V. Benét 
for patent for cartridges; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. GROOME introduced a bill (S. 2097) to incorporate the North 
Capitol and Glenwood Cemetery Horse Railroad Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr.CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had passed the following Ss and joint res- 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebration of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 

SAINT MARY’S FALLS CANAL, MICHIGAN. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no ‘‘ concurrent or other 
resolutions ” that order isclosed. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under the eighth rule. 

Mr. CONGER. , Before taking up the Calendar I move to take up 
for present action the bill (S. 1988) for the government and control of 
the Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. INGALLS. The report having been made this morning, it re- 
quires unanimous consent, I suppose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly it does. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was not advised that the 
report was made this morning. 

Mr. CONGER. The bill was placed on the Calendar this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires unanimous consent to 
consider the bill. Is there objection? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

Mr. HOAR. The bill has just been read, in the absence of the Chair 
for a few moments, for the information of the Senate. Perhaps under 
those circumstances it will not be necessary to read it through again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the read- 
ing of the bill at length, as in Committee of the Whole, will be dis- 

with, it having just been read for information. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to have the Senator in charge of the 
bill, as I was not in when it was read, state brieflyas he may, the gen- 
eral object and purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. The report to the House of Representatives, which 
is printed and on the table, was read. The Senator did not probably 
hear it? 

Mr. HARRIS. It was read before I came in. 

Mr. CONGER. That report is a letter from the Secretary of War to 
the House of Representatives, accompanied by a bill, of which this is an 
exact copy, recommending its passage, to control the Saint Mary’s Falls 
Canal. As I said before the Senator came in, it has also the approval of 
General Wright, the late eminent Chief of Engineers, and the bill was 
sent to the Department for the approval of the Department by General 
Poe, in charge of the department where the Saint Mary’s Falls Canal is. 

Mr. HARRIS. That statement is satisfactory to me so faras I have 
anything to say. 

Mr. CONGER. It is an exact copy of the bill for the control of the 
harbor of refuge on Lake Huron, which the Senate and House of Re 
resentatives have and which is now a Jaw. The necessity for 
the passage of this bill immediately is that when the State of Michigan 
last year turned over the canal to the General Government and it was 
accepted by the General Government, there was no law passed to reg- 
ulate the canal, the law of Michigan on the subject not being in force 
under the United States. As the canal is about to be opened, itis very 
important that that work, which cost $3,000,000, should be under the 
immediate control of the General Government and its officers. 

Mr. GARLAND. I ask the Senator from Michigan if he considers 
now as a faet that the canal is really the property and under the con- 
trol of the Government at present ? 

Mr. CONGER. It was accepted by the Government, and officers 
have been appointed for superintending the canal; but there is no law 
which gives aren any power as such officers to control the passage of 
beats and the mooring of them along the canal, and where they may be 
moored, or how they shall be passed. There is no law to prevent ob- 
structions in the canal or the throwing in of ballast, or anything of 
that kind. The bill corresponds in all its features with the law which 
we passed in regard to the harbor of refuge on Lake Huron. It was 
prepared by the Department, and comes with the recommendation of 
all these officers. J introduced the bill, as prepared and sent here in the 
printed report of the Department which was read a few moments since. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order of Business 246, being the bill 
(S. 1581) to provide for the disposal of abandoned and useless military 
reservations, will now be laid before the Senate under Rule VIII. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. ConGER]. He has an amendment to offer to this bill. 
It was read over yesterday evening and left at the head of the Calen- 
dar, in order that he might have an opportunity of offering the amend- 
ment this morning; but he advises me that he has not had time to pre- 
pare it. If there be no objection, under the circumstances I ask that 
this bill remain at the head of the Calendar, to be the first case to-mor- 
row, so as to give the Senator from Michigan an opportunity of pre- 
paring the amendment he desires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri asks that 
this bill be passed over, retaining its place at the head of the Calendar 
under Rule VIIT. Is there objection? The Chairs hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

TIMBER DEPREDATIONS. 


The bill (S. 1544) to amend section 5388 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States in relation to timber depredations, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 5388 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be amended so 
as to read as follows. 


XV—206 


“Every person who i dalip cuts, or aids, or is employed in unlawfully 
cutting, or wantonly destréys, or procures to be wantonly destroyed, any tim- 
ber standing upon the lands of the United States which in pursuance of law may 
be reserved or purchased for military or other purposes, or upon any Indian 
reservation, or lands belonging to or oceupied by any tribe of Indians under 
authority of the United States, shall pay a ‘ine of not more than $500, or be im- 
prisoned not more than twelve mon or both, in the discretion of the court.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishould like to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs whether that bill is intended toapply to Indians 
as well as to other persons. Is it intended to prevent Indians cutting 
timber on their own reservations? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will observe that the Revised Statutes 
apply to all other reservations, but omitted by accident Indian reserva- 
tions. Itis wanton and willful trespasses upon those reservations that 
are punished, and none others. 

Mr: MORGAN. What classes of persons are punishable? Will the 
Secretary read the amendment again ? . 

Mr. DAWES. It was not intended to extend to what the Senator 


suggests. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs will be again reported. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose that it was the intention of the commit- 
tee that an Indian might cut timber on an Indian reservation; still it 
is not so expressed in this particular . Does the general law 
provide that Indians may cut timber on the land reserved tothe tribes? 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator repeat his interrogatory ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Doesthe general law provide that Indians may cut 
timber on the lands reserved to the tribes? 4 

Mr. DAWES. Thegeneral law providesthat Indians under the charge 
of Indian agents may occupy and use the land on Indian reservations 
precisely as the Indian agent may direct. This would not reach sucha 
case. It would only reach wanton and willful This is pre- 
pared, it is proper to state, by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MORGAN, A wanton and willfal trespass committed by an In- 
dian on timber upon lands within an Indian reservation would not be 
punishable, under our existing system, in the Federal courts, for our 
laws, except where it is otherwise expressly provided, do not extend to 
the Indians on reservations. In the case to which I called the attention 
of the Senate recently, the case of the murder of Spotted Tail, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided that the Federal courts in 
Dakota had no jurisdiction to try an Indian for murder in that case, 
because he was not included within the criminal laws of the United 
States, and our jurisdiction of a criminal character did not extend to 
him. Butif an Indian should commit a wanton depredation upon tim- 
ber on an Indian reservation, this bill it seems would require that he 
should be punished in the courts of the United States, just as a white 
man would be. 

Mr. DAWES. If an Indian belonging to some other reservation or 
an Indian separated from a tribe should invade an Indian reservation 
and commit a wanton trespass there, and could not be restrained by any 
moral restraint and could not be made answerable for the damages, I 
think he would be liable to prosecution and exposed to some light pun- 
ishment under the discretionary power provided in this bill; but an In- 
dian upon a reservation acting under the authority of the Indian agent 
or with the permission of the Indian agent could never be considered as 
committing a wanton or a willful trespass. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no amendment that I wish to offer to this 
bill with a view of impfoving it. I merely wanted to call the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs and the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to the extremely crude and unsatis- 
factory character of our laws with respect tothe punishment of Indians 
for crimes. 

Mr. DAWES. In this connection I should like to call the attention 
of the Senator from Alabama, if I may in this way, to a very sweeping 
provision in the Indian appropriation bill touching on the matter to 
which he has alluded, a matter which it seems to the committee having 
it under consideration deserves the serious attention of all members. It 
has reference to this very matter of the commission of offenses by In- 
dians. I think this bill is without objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The amendment was a to. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion ‘of the bill (S. 1559) to define the title and duties of certain officers 
of the Medical Department of the Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to amend the title by striking out the words 
“define the title and duties ” and inserting ‘‘ change the designation and 
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title” so as to read: “A bill to change the designation and title of cer- 
tain officers of the Medical Department of the Army.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

The bill (S. 7) to authorize the payment of customs duties in legal- 
tender notes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is reported adversely, and unless the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] desires—— 

Mr. BECK. I desire to have a vote on it, and I desire the yeas and 
nays on it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I object to its consideration. 

Mr. BECK. Then I move to take it up, the objection to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio objects to the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do it because the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] who made the adverse report is absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whereupon the Senator from Ken- 
tucky moves that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the 
bill notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. BECK. I amentirely willing thatit shall retain its place until 
the Senator from Vermontcomesin. I introduced the bill to authorize 
the taking of legal-tender notes at the custom-houses. The Treasury 
Department is now doing it in violation of law; and I desire to legalize 
its action. The committee prefer that the Department should act in 
violation of law rather than in accordance with law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not open to debate. 
Passos ie I am willing that the bill shall retain its place on the 

endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky with- 
draws his motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill, and asks 
unanimous consent that it be passed over, retaining its place on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. Will not the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky have the same right to make his motion at any time, 
whether the bill goes over now under objection or not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He would have the same right to 
make the motion after the end of the morning business and before 2 
o’clock, or at any other time, in fact, as the Chair thinks, under the 
new rules. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. BECK. Then I renew the motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BECK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Is it in ordernow to have the bill read for information? 
— Senators do not know what the bill is. It has not yet been 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair doubts whether it is in 
order on this motion, fat the Chair will have it read for information if 
there be no-objection. The bill will be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Beit enacted, &c., That hereafter legal-tender notes of the United States shall 
be received at par for all customs duties for all sums required to be paid therefor 
by any person, firm, or corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of this bill notwithstand- 
ing the objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when his name wascalled). I desire to announce that 
I am paired on all questions with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. Iinadvertently 
voted; I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn. 

Mr. COKE. My colleague [Mr. MAXEY] is absent in Texas, and is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island | Mr. ANTHONY]. My col- 
league would vote ‘‘ yea” if here. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 26; as follows : 


YEAS—22. 
Beck, George, Mo s Van Wyck, 
Brown, prised pal Pendleton, Vest, 
Call, Groome, Pugh, Walker, 
Cockrell, Ranso’ Will 
Coke, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
3 A Vance, 
NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, n, Riddleberger, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale, Mandersan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Wilson. 
m, Hill, er, 


APRIL 23, 
ABSENT—2s. 
Anthony, Dolph, Jones of Florida, Miller of N. Y., 
a Fair, Jones of Nev: Mitchell, 

Bowen, Farley, Kenna, Pike, 
Butler, Gibson, son, ame Plumb, 

den, Hampton, McPherson, Sabin, 
Cameron of Pa., 2 Mahone, S i 

uitt, Ingalls, Maxey, Voorhees. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
CATHERINE SCHOOLS. 


The bill (S. 750) granting a pension to Catherine Schools was an- 
nounced as next in order. i 

Mr. JACKSON. That is an adverse report, and I object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill goes 


EYE JOHN M’NELLIS. 


The bill (S. 806) for the relief of John McNellis was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is reported adversely, and I suppose there is 
no desire to have it considered. 

Mr. BECK. It was unanimously reported adversely by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, but the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] asked 
that it might goon the Calendar until he looked atit. I do not know 
what he thinks now. 

Mr CULLOM. I hope the case will be allowed to pass over. I do 
not know whether I shall object to the report or not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill, being objected to, goes over. 

B. JENNINGS, 


The bill (S. 510) for the relief of B. Jennings was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It provides for the payment of $3,114.66 to 
B. Jennings, late register of the land office of the United States at 
Oregon City, to reimburse him for money expended between June 1, 
1859, and December 31, 1860, for additional clerical services and extraor- 

i expenses during that period not heretofore allowed or paid. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Let the report be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. SLATER 
February 19, 1884: 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 510) for the 
relief of B. Jennings, ly report: 

That the claimant, B. Jennings, was an pee! at the United States land office 
at Oregon City, in the State of O n, and between April 1, 1859, and January, 
1861, he paid out of his private funds forclerical service in his said office the sum 
of $3,114.66, as shown by vouchers forwarded to the General Land Office under 
date of December 17, 1860, in obedience to a circular letter of the Department of 
date August 6, 1860. 

This claim was reported to Congress by the Department and its payment reo- 
ommended in 1861. 


statements of amounts 
paid by them for clerical services rendered under acts of Congress approved 
Fn Sa 20, 1818 (vol. 3, p. 466, U.S. Stats.), and August 18, 1856 (vol. 11, p. 91, U.S. 

“In ee with said instructions, B. Jennings, register of the land office 
at O n City, presented a statement, supported by the proper vouchers (copies 
herewith), from which it will be seen that the several amounts paid by him aggre- 
gate $3,114.67. On January 19, 1861, the then Commissioner of this office addressed 
a communication to the acting Secretary of the Interior, recommending an ap- 
propriation to pay this claim, and 21, 1880, this office again recom- 
mended the payment of the above amount. 

“The ae ree rendered by the clerks employed by Mr. Jennings 
were occasioned by the large number of donation claims upon in the Ore- 
gon City office, there being of this class 9,040, besides the selection of schooland 
other lands as set forth in a statement made to this office by Mr. Jennings on 
December 17,1860. (See copy herewith.) 

“Mr. Jenn has complied with the requirements of the Department b: 
filing the necessary accounts and vouchers. Iam of opinion that the claim 
a just one. 

n a subsequent communication of the same date, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Co: ioner further says: 

“Referring further to my report of the 6th instant on Senate bill No. 510, for 
the relief of B. Jennings, late register at Oregon City, Oreg., I have the honor 
to state that neither the register nor receiver at that office had at any time pub- 
lie moneys of the United States in their possession applicable to payment of 
salaries of clerks, and that the horas by Mr. Jennings for such pth ue hassel 
therefore have been paid from private funds,” 

It is unquestioned that additional and aapna clerical services were 
required in bringing Le hd business of this office, that such services were se- 
cured and paid for by Mr. Jennings, and that the Government has had the full 
benefit of these services and has never reimbursed Mr. Jennings therefor. 

Therefore your committee recommend that the bill should pass, 


LAND OFFICE, OREGON Crry, December 17, 1860. 

Sır: Herewith please find vouchers No. 1, Thomas J. McCarver; No.2,Samuel 
Holmes; No. noe J. McCarver; No.4, D. B. Hannah; No.5, Edward T. Jen- 
nings; No.6, William L. White, and No. 7, William B.Campbell, and tabular 
statement on account of reasonable compensation for additional clerical services 
and extraordinary expenses in the land office at Oregon City. 

Your circular letter of 16th August last requires a statement of the kind of serv- 
ice rendered, The services are various, consequent upon the large arrearage of 
labor growing out of the donations to actual settlers in Oregon. 

This communication has been delayed some five or six weeks, that I might be 
able to give in detail all and Suey spears or extraordinary labor growing out of 
donations. After this delay, wi iligent investigation I find myself no nearer 


accomplishing the end than when I first began. 

a in mind the terms of the act of 1818, the allowance thereby made for 
clerical assistance, I desired t aggregate 
ment had 
plated by 


o ascertain the area of land Govern- 
ven away, thereby depriving this office of the percentage contem- 
act for clerical aid. The record shows the number of claimants, 
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but does not show conflicts, area, or any of the existing embarrassments, Upon 
the receipt of your circular above referred to, 16th August last, with the assist- 
ance of the clerk, Mr. White, I commenced searching records, maps, and pavers 
determined to give a full history of all the facts connected with the dut es and 
labors in this o’ , but finding the search so materially tres ing upon the more 
important business of the office, I was tompelled to abandon the further search, 
nd submit the case with a brief statement. The records show 8,040 donation 
claims upon surveyed lands, and over 1,000 n unsurveyed lands; many of the 
latter, however, have been located upon the respective townships in which 


bens Scamp after the surveys were completed. 
I have examined about 5,000 clai and if those not examined will compare 
with those examined, will embrace ut 2,400,000 acres of land. This land at 


$1.25 per acre would have been a neat little sum in the Treasury of the United 
States. An office in the receipt ofthat amount of money from the sales of public 
lands, the f aaneen is there would be bat little difficulty in obtaining appro- 
priations for clerical aid, fuel, lights, and other expenses in the land oflice; but 
as Congress saw fit to donate lands to actual settlers in Oregon, it is fair to pre- 
sume a consideration; if so, the Government is as much under obligation to per- 
fect the title to their claims asif they had paid for their land in cash. 

The additional labor growing out of donations, being an excess of labor over 
and above the ordinary sales of public lands: 

1. Filing, recording, and platting notifications. 

2. Taking p: filing and recording the same. 

reco! the same. 


5. Change of boundaries, to avoid conflicts, or to include their improvements. 
lties husband 


division of their claims, : 

7. Selection of lands by university commissioners in broken legal sabdivis- 
ions, made so by donation claims. 

8. Selection of lands by superintendent of common schools in lieu of sixteenth 


and thirty-sixth sections, taken by donation. 
9, Furnishin, of notifications to surveyor-general of claims entitled 
to survey. 


10. ‘Additional labor in tract-books. 
11. Additional labor in making donation certificates accompanied by special 


Pp 
12. Copying a map of papers preparatory to making donation certificates. 
13, Numerous correspond 
be burdensome 


ndence. 

The first, second, third, seventh, and e’ will not 1 

to this office. The fourth, eleventh, tw and thirteenth, the labor will be 
can 


immense, for which no correct estimate made. 

The r above enumerated embraces the character of service rendered b; 
the clerks employed by me. One class of service, however, not mentioned 
that performed by E. T. Jennings, as notary public, without charge to parties 
visiting the office. 


I most respectfully ask your assistance in procuring an priation to meet 
the and liabilities thus incurred. ¥ te 


ly, obedi 
ery respectfully, your ent servant, a Gs, : 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AUGUSTUS J. CASSARD. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. R. 63) authorizing A J. Cassard to accept a 
gold medal conferred upon him by the Government of France. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator who reported that measure tell us 
who Mr. Cassard is? The resolution does not say. 

Mr. WILSON. Thereisabrief report. The Calendar does not show 
that any accompanies the joint resolution, but there is a brief 
report, which I ask to have read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. WILSON 
February 19, 1884: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the application 
of Augustus J. Cassard to be permitted to soco gold medal confe on him 
by the Government of France, submits the fo! ng report: 

The of State, in a letter of January 19, 1884, responding to inquiries 
relative to the facts in this case, says: 

“That for eight months prior to February, 1881, Mr. Cassard, our consul at 
Tampico, rendered valuable service to the French Government by taking 
of its consular archives and interests, there being during that period no French 
consul in that district. For this service Mr. Cassard could receive no compen- 
sation, and therefore the French Government desired to present a medal as a 


mark of its appreciation thereof.” 

has been pre: by the French Government and forwarded 

rongi the proper diplomatic channels, but as it can not be delivered to or ac- 

cepted by Mr. Cassard without the permission of Co: , the committee pre- 

sent the joint resolution accompanying this report and recommend its passage. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


A gold m 


TERESPASSES ON INDIAN LANDS. 


The bill (S. 1545) to amend section 2148 of the Revised Statutes in 
relation to trespassers on Indian lands was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 10, after the word ‘‘ dollars,” to 
strike out ‘“‘ and ” and insert ‘‘or.’’ . 

The amendment was to. 

The nextamendment was, in line 11, after the word ‘‘ year,” to insert 
‘or both, in the discretion of the court.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,in line 13, after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ to 
strike out ‘‘and not less than $500.” 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, after the word ‘“‘ years,” to strike 
out ‘‘nor less than one year.” 

The amendment was 

Mr. MORGAN. 
amended. 


to. 
I should like to hear the bill read now as it is 


The Chief Clerk read the bill as amended, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That section 2148 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows, a 

“ Every person who, without authority of law, enters and shall be found upon 
any Indian lands, tribal reservation, or lands specially set apart for Indian pur- 
poses shall, for the first offense, upon conviction thereof, pay a fine of not more 
than $500, or be imprisoned at hard labor for not more than one year, or both. 
in the discretion of the court; and for every subsequent offenseshal!l, upon con- 
viction thereof, pay a fine of not more than $1,000, and be imprisoned at hard 
labor for not more than two years; and the wagons, teams, and outfit of such 

rson or persons so offen shall be seized and delivered to the proper United 

tates officer, and be pi ed against by libel in the proper court, and for- 
feited, one-half to the informer and the other half to the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this section shall not apply toimmigrants 
or travelers peaceably passing through such Indian lands, tribal reservations, 
or lands especially set apart for Indian purposes, without committing any will- 
ful trespass or injury to person or property.” 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me that is a very harsh bill, to punish 
a man for trespassing on an Indian reservation by a fine of $500 and 
imprisonment. He may have no evil intent atall. If heis merely 
found upon the reservation without a license he is to be fined and im- 
prisoned to that extent. It seems to be a very harsh provision indeed. 
I should like the Senator who reported the bill to indicate what policy 
is to be subserved, what end of justice is to be attained by the passage 
of a measure like this. 

Mr. DAWES. The existing law is in these words: 

Sec. 2148. If any person who has been removed from the Indian coun! 
thereafter at any time return or be found within the Indian country, he 
liable to a penalty of $1,000. 

Under the provision of law there have been combinations, associa- 
tions of individuals invading the Indian Territory, who have been 
brought up and fined $1,000, and taken the poor debtor’s oath and gone 
back and repeated over and over again the offense, because they can be 
relieved from any penalty by simply taking the poor debtor’s oath. 
The object of this bill is to provide some penalty that will reach and 
punish such a man, and the bill asamended puts it entirely within the 
discretion of the court within certain maximum limits. As originally 
drawn there was a minimum limit, but it was thought by the commit- 
tee that there might be cases where there should be nothing more than 
a nominal fine, and there would be cases and there have been cases of 
such an aggravated character that a fine of $500 or imprisonment for 
the maximum time would be a just and proper punishment. 

The United States has been, as the Senator knows, defied over and 
over again by a band of lawless persons invading the Indian Territory 
and attempting to establish colonies there, leading deluded people from 
their homes in the neighboring States with their substance down upon 
Jand in the Indian Territory only to be driven off from the ground by 
the United States authorities, and to suffer great loss and privation— 
innocent persons, at the head of whom would be a man who has gone 
through three or four processes of having the fine of $1,000 imposed 
upon him, and then taking the poor debtor’s oath and going back into 
the States and finding a company of confiding and innocent persons to 
follow his lead. It is to meet that case. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand the reading of the bill—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama has once 
spoken on this question. If there be no objection the Senator from Ala- 
bama will proceed. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. AsI understood the reading of the bill, if a person 
is found unlawfully —— 

Mr. DAWES. No; if he enters unlawfully is the phraseology. 

Mr. MORGAN. All persons are prohibited from entering Indian 
reservations without a license or permission from the agent under the 
general law. It seems to me that the committee have not been very 
happy in the selection of phrases to define the offense they wish to pun- 
ish. Any invasion of the territory of Indians with a view to get their 
lands or occupy their country or any conspiracy to invade it ought to 
be punishable in the manner this bill provides; but the mere entry upon 
the land not with an intent toinvade or not with intent to occupy, but 
by misadventure, ought not to be an offense in the meaning of the law; 
and it seems to me the Senator ought to take into consideration the 
modification of this so as not to include people of this kind. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me to say—— 

pep ne have said all I desired to say. 

. DA . The committee considered the propriety of inserting 
the word ‘‘ willfully.” aiai 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
once addressed the Senate on this question. Is there objection to his 


shall 
be 


speaking? } 
Mr. DAWES. I thought I was using up some of my friend’s time. 
The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The practice of the Senate does not 
allow the substitution of time. Is there objection to the Senator from 
Massachusetts proceeding? 
Mr. MORGAN. To giveus both a chance to understand it, I object 


to the further consideration of the bill this morning. 

Mr. DAWES. No Senator can be more desirous than I am to get 
this bill as it ought to be, and I will state to the Senator why the word 
“willfully” was left out—— i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. .. For the purpose of a statement. 
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Mr. DAWES. I will state why the word ‘ willfully ’’ was not in- 
serted. The bill was drawn by those who administer the criminal law, 
and the committee toned it down in the manner indicated by the amend- 
ments, taking away the minimum in all cases for the purpose of reach- 
ing cases that had no aggravation. Coming to consider the propriety 
of inserting in this bill the word ‘* willfully,” we were met by the sug- 
gestion that it would be impossible to show that a man willfully and 
intentionally committed this trespass upon the territory, and that it 
might embarrass very much the administration of the law; on the other 
hand, with no minimum of penalty it could safely be left to the dis- 
cretion of the court. If the Senator does not think that wise, I am 
sure I have not the slightest objection to inserting the word ‘‘ willfully” 
as a qualifying term. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is objected to, the Chair 
understands. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator from Alabama will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that the 
objection shall not displace the bill on the Calendar. > 
5 ae PLATT. I should like to make a single suggestion before the 

goes over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
Senator from Connecticut proceeding. 

Mr. PLATT. If this is intended to punish a person who unlawfully 
enters upon Indian territory I think the bill had better say so rather than 
to say ‘‘ without authority of law.’’ I do not know that there would 
‘be any difference in the two phrases, and yet as it says ‘‘ without author- 
ity of law” and then | ein that that phrase ‘‘shall not apply to emi- 
grants or travelers,” it might be held to include persons who went into 
the territory upon a perfectly lawful undertaking, but who had nospecial 
authority of law to go there. 

Mr. DAWES. If o be allowed to continue the explanation—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
ae Massachusetts again addressing the Senate? The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think it is open to that criticism for this 
reason: Everybody must obtain permission to go upon Indian terri- 
tory if he wants to go there with authority of law, and every one who 
does not have that permission is there unlawfully. The peculiarity of 
the phraseology is to meet that case. I wish the Senator from Ala- 
bama would let the bill pass if he is satisfied, or, if he thinks it best, 
move to insert the word ‘‘ willfully.” 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill go over till 
to-morrow without losing its place on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over, retaining its place on 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection ? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


A. H. VON LUETTWITZ. 


The bill (S. 556) for the relief of A. H. Von Luettwitz was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SEWELL. In the absence of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hampron], who made the adverse report in this case, I ask that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over, retaining its place on 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


GEORGIA COTTON CLAIMS. 


The bill (S. 601) to provide for hearing and determining the claims 
of the State of Georgia for captured and abandoned property of said State 
seized by the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANDERSON. In the absence of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] who desired that that bill should be placed on the Calendar 
notwithstanding the adverse report, I ask that it be passed over, not to 
lose its place. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent that this bill be over, retaining its place on the 
Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


MADISON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


The bill (S. 1130) for the relief of the Madison Female Institute, 
located at Richmond, Ky., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to call the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Claims to that bill. I ask that it shall be passed over 


for the present without losing its place on the Calendar. The report 

on the assumption that $10,000 was paid to the trustees. There 

is a mistake about that, and the War Department says it is a mistake. 

I think I shall have the facts by to-morrow, and when I get them I 

shall move the recommitment of the bill to the Committee on Claims 
to consider the facts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to passing over 


the bill, retaining its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII? The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
SARAH E. E. PERINE. 


The bill (S. 1240) for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix 
of the estate of William Perine, deceased, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides for the payment to Sarah E. E. Perine, 
administratrix of the estate of William Perine, deceased, $132,493.23, 
being the amount due to William Perine, as found by the Selfridge 
board, for building the light-draught monitor Naubuc and the iron tug- 
boats Triana and Maria. ~ 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the report on that case be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. PIKE Feb- 
ruary 20, 1884: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1240) for the 
relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix of William Perine, having consid- 
ered the same, make the following ropo $ 

That the claimant is the widow an administratrix of the estate of the late 
William Perine, of New York city. 

That on the 2d day of April, 1863, said William Perine entered into a contract 
with the United States to build the light-draught monitor Naubuc, and on the 
20th day of December, 1863, he entered into a contract with the United States to 
build the iron tug-boats Triana and Maria. Soon after the contracts were made 
the Navy Department began ordering radical changes and alterations in the 
construction of the vessels. The making of these changes by the contractor as 
required involved him in great delay; in the mean time, in 1864, the price of 
materials and labor largely advanced, a state of facts that could not have been 
contemplated by the contractor at the time of making his contracts or in an: 
way guarded against. The Government would not release him, the vesse 
were wanted and must be had, and the Department made direct promises that 
he would be fully remunerated for all losses. 

In the summer of 1864 orders were sent to Perine tostop work on the Naubuc, 
and it was not until the middle of December following that he was allowed to 
proceed with his contract on that vessel, and during the time of this n- 
sion the plans were chan, so that he was to convert the Naubue into 
a torpedo-boat instead of a light-draught monitor. 

It was during this time that the increase of price of labor and mate- 
rial occurred. Workmen had to discharged when the order came to stop 
work, and when re-employed it was at the advanced rates; changes also of 
material were made which necessitated purchasing at the then increased mar- 


ket price. 

On account of these delays caused by alterations made by the Navy Depart- 
ment, the completion of ti vessels was delayed until long after the time 
named in several contracts, and the cost largely exceeded contract price. 

An ap} was made to Congress for relief, and on March 9, 1865, the Senate 
passed the following resolution : 

“Tn the Senate of the United States, March 9, 1865. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Navy be requested to organize a board of 
not less than three competent persons, whose duty it shall be to inquire into and 
determine how much the vessels of war and steam machinery contracted for by 
the Department in the years 1562 and 1863 cost the contractors overand above the 
contract price, and the allowance for extra work, and report the same to the 
Senate at its next session. None but those who have given satisfaction to the 

ment to be considered.” 
nder said resolution the honorable Secretary of the Navy appointed a board, 
consisting of Commodore Thomas 0, Selfridge, Chief-Engineer Alex. Henderson, 
and Paymaster ©, H., Eldridge, which convened atthe Brooklyn navy-yard June 
5, 1865, and continued in session for more than six months. 

William Perine, coming under the terms of said resolution, presented his claim 
to said board, with the vouchers and the evidence in support of it, and was al- 
lowed the following sums, namely : 
Light-draught monitor Naubuce.............00+ 
Iron tug-boat Triana (hull and machinery 
Iron tug-boat Maria (hull and machinery). 


See Senate Ex. Doc. No. 18, first session Thirty-ninth Congress. 

On January 31, 1866, this report was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate, which committee on March 22, 1866, made a report thereon (No. 
45, first session Thirty-ninth Congress), accompanying a bill for the payment of 
the awards thus e. in said report the committee say : 

* From June till December last the board organized by the Secretary of the 
Navy, under the Senate resolution, composed of eminent officers of the Navy, 
was engaged in hearing evidence and investigating the claims of these parties. 
That investigation seems to have been fairly, rar ia A and thoroughly made, 
It was by oflicers of the yk asin pe and theaward, wh’ ch the committee believe 
to be substantially right, should be adopted as the basis of relief to the parties, 
and therefore the committee report the accompanying bill.” 

One of the awards has been paid by joint resolution of March 30, 1867, 15 Stats., 
353, by which Donahue, Ryan, and Secor were paid $179,000 for losses sustained 
by them in constracting the Comanche. Amount allowed by the board, $179,- 
993. 80. 


In addition, the following special acts have been passed to relieve contractors 
in similar cases, to wit: 
Act of February 18, 1873, to relieve the heirs of George C. Bester, $125,000, 17 
Stats., 733. 
Act of June 1, i872, to pay Charles W. Whitney $50,000, 17 Stats., 671. 
Act of June 19, 1872, to pay J. 8. Underhill $23,310.75, 17 Stats., 691, 
Act of March 2, 1875, to pay Daniel S. Mershon, jr., $46,715.08, 18 Stats., 635. 
In view of the facts that the above claims were examined by a committee ap- 
inted lly to investigate such claims, and that the sum of $122,593.23 was 
ound to rightfully due William Perine for extra Jabor and expense on his 
contracts (see report of the Secretary of Navy, Thirty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, Senate Ex. No. 18), the committee recommend that the bill pass. 


Mr. HARRIS» I have no objection to this bill going over without 
prejudice, holding its place under Rule VIII, but I should like to have 
time to look alittle more carefully at the report before I allow its passage. 
I would therefore ask that the bill go over without prejudice, holding its 
place on the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator withdraw that motion fora moment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Itappears here that a board organized in 1865 reported 
that this claim ought to be paid. Now, I should like to inquire why 
it is that no effort has been made to obtain payment of it from 1865 to 
the present time. I think that might as well be explained this morn- 


1884. 
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ing; or I should like to know whether efforts have been made from 1865 
up to the present time to obtain the of a resolution or bill for 
the payment of the claim. The sum of $133,000 is quite a little item, 
and I should suppose that some measures would have been taken by 
the parties who supposed that they were entitled to the money under 
that board’s ruling to obtain the payment of it. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. President, this Mr. Perine became deeply involved 
in consequence of the large expenditure incurred in building these ves- 
sels, and in consequence of the numerous changes made by the Govern- 
ment in the progress of the erection of the monitors and torpedo-boats. 
He had to encumber all his property to obtain means, in consequence 
of which he failed and finally died. The claimant here is his widow. 
The reason why the claim was not prosecuted was in consequence of these 
embarrassments and the death of the principal claimant. The commit- 
tee were unanimous and thoroughly satisfied that the claim was due 
and had not been paid. Being satisfied of that, they thought this wasa 
sufficient apology why the statute of limitations should not be applied. 
Indeed there is no statute of limitations against a claim of this kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] asks unanimous consent thatthis bill be passed over, retaining 
its place under Rule VIII. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from New 
Hampshire when was the application made to Congress for relief in this 
case? How long ago? 

Mr. PIKE. Three Con, ago, as I believe, and it has never been 
unfavorably reported, but oa gone off without receiving the assent of 
both branches. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thenafter the finding of the board there were fifteen 
or sixteen years before any application was made to Congress for relief 
in this case. 

Mr. PIKE. It was some time. 


ears. 
‘ Mr. HARRIS, I ask that the bill go over as I have indicated. 

Mr. PIKE. The report has been read to-day, and it states that in 
1865 several of these claims were passed upon by the board appointed 
to carry out a resolution of the Senate, and some of them have since 
been acted upon and paid. There is no objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee if the bill will not lose its place. 

Mr. HARRIS. That was my request. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and it isso ordered, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6094) ing appropriations for the payment of in- 
valid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The joint resolution (H. Res, 236) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the cele- 
bration of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hourof 2 0’clock having arrived 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business of yesterday, 
being the bill (S. 1127) to provide means for the suppression and extir- 
pation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases among do- 
mestic animals. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, the Houseof Representatives sent over 
to the Senate in February House bill 3967 on this same subject; I do not 
remember the number in the order of business. I movethat the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of that bill in lieu of the Senate bill on the 
same subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas, pending 
the consideration of the Senate bill, moves to proceed to the considera- 
tion under Rule [X of the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a 
bureau of animal industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, 
and to provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not open to debate. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas a question. I 
ask if his motion is substantially to substitute the House bill for the 
Senate bill ? 

Mr. PLUMB. That is what it amounts to, though it retains its po- 
sition as a House bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senate bill is a special order, I believe, and the 
unfinished business. The motion of the Senator from Kansas is that 
we consider the House bill on the same subject instead. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion requires unanimous con- 
sent, the Chair thinks. The Chair will ask the consent of the Senate. 
The Senator from Kansas asks unanimous consent that House bill 3967 
be substituted as a special order for consideration in the place of the 
present special order Senate bill 1127, and that Senate bill 1127 take 
its place on the Calendar of General Orders. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 


I do not remember the number of 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, 
to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide means for 
the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other conta- 
gious diseases among domestic animals. 


Mr. PLUMB. If in order, I move that the reading of the bill in 
full be di with, and that it be read by sections for amendment. 
The P. IDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks unani- 


mous consent that the bill be read by sections for amendment, as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The first section will be read. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before that I desire to say simply that in moving this 
substitution I desire to avoid as many points of controversy as possible. 
The House bill 3967 was the subject of extended debate in the House 
and was passed at the close of that debate; and as the result of the de- 
bate what was section 4 of that bill was stricken out which provided 
for the employment of surgeons at the hands of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture under certain circumstances. 

Mr. VEST. Section 5 of the Senate bill? 

Mr. PLUMB. Sectiond of theSenate bill. So farasI am concerned 
myself, in order to be reasonably certain of getting some legislation, I 
am willing that the bill shall be passed as it came from the House, 
leaving out section 4 of the House bill or section 5 of the Senate bill. 

I desire to say further that so far as I am concerned I shall not de- 
bate this bill unless I am compelled to do so in some way in the course 
of its consideration. With this section out, it simply provides in sub- 
stance for an extended, comprehensive, and authentic investigation. I 
do not think in the present condition of things or in any condition of 
things that can possibly exist in this country such an investigation can 
be otherwise than productive of good. As the matters now stand the 
British Government has an interdict against our cattle to this extent: 
they are required to be slaughtered in the yards in which they are 
landed; they are not permitted to be driven into the interior at all. 
That makes them worth in round numbers $15 per head less than cattle 
which are not thus quarantined. The cattle from Canada, for instance, 
upon whatever ground it may be placed, are permitted to be driven into 
the interior of Great Britain, and are consequently worth $15 a head 
more for the same class and weight of cattle than the American cattle 
are. 

It has been urged with reference to this bill that we are simply giv- 
ing currency to reports adverse to our cattle, and that has come to me 
from sources which are entitled to and receive my highest respect; but 
what Congress knows or what Congress says is a very small portion of 
what the country knows or what the country says, and it is impossible 
that Congress should in any way by any action of its own convey to the 
British public or to the British authorities an idea of soundness upon 
the part of our cattle unless that is accompanied by some investigation 
which possesses respect by reason of its authority and the character of 
the men engaged init. If Congress to-day were to pass unanimously 
an act or a resolution stating that no disease prevailed in this country, 
it would not lift the interdict against our cattle abroad at all. It is, 
therefore, incumbent on us to take some other measure, and itis useless 
to disguise the fact that pleuro-pneumonia has had an existence in this 
country if it has not now. It can not be disguised, either, that the 
highest veterinary authority in this country has recently stated, and it 
has been stated in the public prints devoted to the protection and pro- 
maon of the cattle interest of this country, that that disease did pre- 
vail here. 

It is also stated, and I believe it to be true as it has been stated on 
this floor and elswhere, that other diseases prevail among cattle in this 
country, not seriously perhaps, but to that extent which makes it neces- 
sary that the General Government or some proper authority shall adopt 
measures to te from the ro body of the cattle to be trans- 
ported abroad such cattle as may by any possibility have any of these 
contagious or communicable diseases. When that is done we may rea- 
sonably ex to be relieved from the foreign quarantine. Until that 
is done, not only will the quarantine continue to exist, but we may at 
any time be expected to be confronted with a stricter quarantine than 
already exists. If no disease exists in this country, how can it be bet- 
ter determined than by an investigation such as this bill will cause? 
It will be an investigation, not by a State government interested, per- 
haps, in the question from a local standpoint, but it will be under the 
authority of the General Government, presumably by men not only 
qualified to determine the actual facts as they exist, but at the same 
time without any local influence or bias which would either determine 
them against the fact or which would in any way qualify the judg- 
ment they might render. 

I can not conceive myself of any interest in this country opposed to 
the passage of this bill. On the other hand, all the principal cattle 
associations of the country have advocated its passage. The men who 
want to sell their cattle in the home market, the men who want tosell 
them in foreign markets, the men who are interested in the uninter- 
rupted course of trade in this great commodity, the men who want the 
highest prices, and who, on the other hand, want protection against 
the irruption into their yards of diseased cattle brought from abroad or 
from other portions of this country, all ask for this legislation. There 
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is a singular unanimity of sentiment cattle producers in favor of 
legislation such as has been proposed, and even of more stringent legis- 
lation than is embraced in the House bill. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], with that care for the interests 
of that great State which always characterizes him, has proposed an 
amendment to which I see no objection. When the proper time comes 
I shall be willing, so far as I may, to consent that it shall be incorpo- 
rated as part of this bill; not the entire amendment proposed by him, 
but a part of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the situation 
of the question. The bill when it was before the Senate on a former 
occasion was read, and when it went back to the Calendar of General 
Orders there had been offered and was pending, on section 3, page 3 
of the present print of the bill, an amendment by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MILLER]. The pending question before the Senate, 
as shown by the Journal and the RECORD and according to the recol- 
lection of the Chair, is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York to the third section of the bill. The amend- 
ment will be read, so that the Senate may understand precisely what the 
pending question is. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, after the word ‘‘disease,’’ in line 
23, itis proposed to strike out the following words: 


Provided, That the authorities of said State or Territory shall assume and pay 
one-half of the expense of the valuation of the animals it tis deemed necessary to 
slaughter, and one-half the cost of disinfection and necessary police regulations 
in the quarantine and care of infected herds of cattle. 


And to insert in lieu thereof—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understood that the Senator from Kansas pro- 
posed that the House bill be taken up in lieu of the Senate bill. I find 
no such amendment in the bill I have in my possession, called House 
bill 3967, and, if I understood the Chair aright, this is an amendment 
reported from the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is a reprint of the House bill. 
On the 12th of March, 1884, the amendment reported by the committee 
on the 10th of March was withdrawn, and the bill was ordered to be 
reprinted with certain amendments proposed by the committee and the 
amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from Ohio hi 
SHERMAN]. The RECORD showsthat the Senator from New York | Mr. 
MILLER]—and that conforms to the recollection of the Chair—then 
offered the amendment which the Secretary is now reporting. The 
Secretary will report the words proposed to be inserted as well as the 
‚words proposed to be stricken out. 

The SEcRETARY. The words to be inserted are: 


And whenever a State or Territory in any section of which a contagious or 
infectious disease exists which the Commissioner of Agriculture has declared 
to be dan, us to the animal industries of the nation fails to make provisions 
for its extinction, or to co-operate with the plans of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the extinction of the the President of the United States, on 
the presentation of the facts by the Commissioner of Agriculture, shall be au- 
thorized to declare the said State or Territory, or such part of said State or Ter- 
eer as is dangerous to the animal interests of the country, in quarantine, and 

bo regulate or prohibit the transportation of cattle out of said State, Territory, 


or district. 

Mr. COKE. I understood that this amendment was not to be in- 
sisted on now. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to have the amendment divided and the ques- 


ion taken first on striking out. I think really there are two amend- 
ments, one to strike out and one to insert, because the matter to be in- 
serted is not in any way cognate to or on the same subject as that which 
is stricken ont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoar in the chair). To call for 
a division is the Senator’s right under the rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The purpose is to substitute for the House bill 
the bill and amendments as reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is what we have already done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then why have this striking out? 

Mr. PLUMB. This was an amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I understood the Senator who has charge of the 
bill, he is satisfied to strike out all that the committee has stricken 
out, and is also satisfied that the words proposed by the committee to 
be inserted shall not be inserted. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam willing to strike out that portion which the 
committee strikes out, and not to insert the other matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the question on 
striking out from line 23 to line 28 of section 3. 

The motion to strike out was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on insert- 
ing the words which have been read in lieu of the matter stricken out. 

The motion to insert was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 10, after the word ‘‘of,’’ line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out ‘‘ two hundred and fifty ” and insert “‘ five hun- 
dred;’’ so as to read: 


Sec. 10. That the sum of $500,000, to be immediately available, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 


Leey. not otherwise appropriated, to carry into effect the provisions of this 


Mr. McPHERSON. Do I understand that the Committee on Agri- 
aTe pe reported that $500,000 is necessary to start this ma- 

ery? 

Mr. PLUMB. TheCommittee on Agriculture reported in favor of an 
appropriation of $500,000, or so much thereof as might be necessary. 
As far as that part of it is concerned I will say, however, that if any- 
body bebe, are to contest it, and if the Senator or any one else prefers 
the ori sum, I shall withdraw the amendment on behalf of the 
committee, if I have the power. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have not examined this bill lately very care- 
fully and do not know all the provisions it contains or what interpreta- 
tion may be placed upon many of them; but inasmuch as this is only 
a scheme of investigation, and I think that is all that has been claimed 
for it by the chairman of the committee, it seems to me that the sum of 
a quarter of a million dollars will be amply sufficient to commence the 
investigation, the purpose being to establish a bureau of animal indus- 
try and employ twenty inspectors, whose sole business it shall be to in- 
vestigate into the condition of affairs that exist in every State. I take 
it that those gentlemen when appointed will strive very earnestly to 
earn their money and to perpetuate their power and functions. Ithink 
it is not necessary to appropriate so large a sum of money as is proposed 
by the Senate committee for such a purpose. 

While I am on my feet and while the amendment is pending, per- 
haps it would be as well for me to say all that I wish to say in regard 
to the whole measure. I do not know what necessity there is for legis- 
lation of this character. We know what alarm was spread broadcast 
over this country within the past three or four months, according to 
the lights we now have, without any cause whatever, for no pleuro- 
pneumonia is found to exist anywhere; and the foot-and-mouth disease 
about which we heard so much a few years ago, that the State of Kan- 
sas desired am appropriation of $50,000 to stamp out in that State, on 
investigation was found not to exist; and in fact no disease of a viru- 
lent character exists anywhere in our country. It seems to be > 
opinion on the other side of the water, where we market very 
our surplus meat product, that disease does exist. And how do er 
gain that information? Simply from such agents as it is the purpose 
of this bill to employ. 

Two years ago no protest was made at the English ports against the 
introduction of cattle from this country; but upon statements made by 
the Agricultural Department from some of its agents, by excitement all 
over the country, by untruthful statements regarding the condition of 
the cattle and hog industry of this country, the British Government was 
impelled to pass laws. Those laws restricted certain countries, certain 
districts, from the importation of cattle into England. They were called 
infected districts,and on the testimony we ourselves furnished the United 
States was called an infected district, and thereafter, under an order 
issued by a department of that government, American cattle were im- 
pounded at the port of arrival, the Senator from Kansas says at a dis- 
advantage and a loss to the people of this country of more than $15 per 
head. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him whether he 
does not speak from practical experience as an exporter and shipper of 
cattle. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Somewhat. I have this further to say, that 
up to this hour, as I have the best authority for saying, there has never 
been an animal shipped from the United States of America landed at 
a British port which was afflicted with pleuro-pneumonia or with the 
foot-and-mouth disease or any other disease which imperiled England’s 
herds of cattle. It was one of the means the British Government has 
taken to protect the cattle industry of its own country. I do not crit- 
icise it. I find no fault with it. It is a matter for themselves to deal 
with. If they prefer dearer food for their people and better prices for 
the agricultural products of their country, it is for them to decide. 

But there is a condition existing among cattle shipped from this coun- 
try to the other which is not one of perfect health. Many Senators 
know that if you take an animal from the State of Texas, for instance, 
and ship it by long and continuous rail travel to the port of New York 
or Philadelphia or Baltimore, place that animal on board a steamship, 
exposed as it must be necessarily to severe storms, to change of air, to 
cold winds and different temperatures, it does engender in the animal 
a certain kind of disease which perhaps affects both the lungs and the 
throat. It can only be called a severe cold. Many of the animals 
reaching the English ports have been condemned because it was de- 
clared that they were affected with grievous disease, and although the 
disease itself upon investigation did not show itto bea virulent disease, 
in proof of the statement they assumed to make they called forward 
as witnesses the testimony of the American authorities that disease ex- 
isted all over this country. 

Mr. President, I believe the effect of this bill will simply be to mul- 
tiply these cases; will simply be to discredit our own product in every 
market where we deal. The German Government have absolutely pro- 
hibited the American hog product from their ports. They found a cer- 
tain disease among the hogs of this country. It exists there and in 
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every other country in a tenfold worse form than it does here; yet it 
furnished an excuse. 

All the British Government wants is an excuse to absolutely prohibit 
even the reception of our cattle at their ports. After the investigations 
that have taken place on this subject, when in reality nota single trace 
of disease exists auywhere among the cattle of this broad land that is 
at all alarming, I thinkit is exceedingly unwise for this Government 
to appropriate $250,000 for the purpose of sending out twenty i 
ors, whose whole duty it will be to find it, and who if they fail to find 
it will be immediately dismissed as being of no furtherservice. Ithink 
it exceedingly unwise to pursue this system of legislation. 

I quite agree with the honorable Senator from Kansas when the alarm 
was spreading as to a disease existing in the State of Kansas. I know 
very well that in this country one of the great industries is cattle rais- 
ing, and I know what the effect would be if a disease of this character 
should become very widespread; but I have found that there is no one 
so much interested as the owners of the herds and their neighbors the 
owners of neighboring herds and the States themselves where this 
great cattle industry is carried on. I do not believe there is a State in 
this Union but what will take immediate steps for the purpose of sup- 
pressing disease at whatever cost. But that is entirely different from 
conferring powers on twenty inspectors, many of whom would have no 
particular knowledge of the disease they were to inspect or of the duties 
they were called on to perform. They will simply be furnishing more 
and more erroneousinformation upon which to base the absolute refusal 
of other governments to receive our products at all. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I concur most fully in the remarks made 
by the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. MCPHERSON ], and congratulate 
myself that a gentleman of his great intelligence and large practical ex- 
perience in the business of raising and dealing in stock is here to give 
testimony before the Senate as to the effect and probable operation of 
this bill. I have given a good deal of attention to this bill, to the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Agriculture, to the report of the veterinary 
surgeons to the Treasury Department, and have examined all the liter- 
ature on the subject within my reach, and I do not believe that a more 
pernicious bill to the great stock-raising interests of this country can 
be constructed than the one before us now. It ought to be entitled ‘‘A 
bill to provide for slandering and depreciating the value of the great 
stock interest of the United States.” That this will be its effect is ab- 
solutely certain. 

Now, Mr. President, take the consularreports. Here is Consular Re- 

rt No. 38, with a very elaborate report from consuls resident in Eng- 

d. It will be remembered that the professed object of this bill is to give 
our cattle and other stock exported to foreign countries clean bills of 
health in order to insure for them good prices. Here is a report of the 
consul resident at Liv l. He gives the losses by cattle disease in 
England under the headi ve ‘*Progress of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Great Britain in 1883.” He gives the inroads of the diseases in each 
month of the year, and the total number of cattle attacked for the period 
given is 199,612. 

One hundred and ninety-nine thousand six hundred and twelve cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease right where we are sending the bulk of our 
cattle exports for sale. It has not been pretended that a single case of 
foot-and-mouth disease has gone from this country to Europe, except 
such cases as were contracted by cattle that were healthy when they 
left our shores but were carried over in vessels which brought diseased 
cattle here and became diseased in crossing the ocean because the ships 
OTR Pea had not been disinfected. It is not pretended that any 
disease has been exported ftom this country to Europe in any other way; 
it is not pretended that a single case of pleuro-pneumonia has ever under 
any circumstances gone from America to any foreign country. 

I have searched the consular reports; I have searched the agricultural 
reports; I have looked into all the literature on this subject. I find it 
asserted in one of the reports of the veterinary surgeon ofthe Agricultural 
Department that it is not pretended that any case of pleuro-pneumonia 
ever left this country for Europe, and that no case of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease has ever been carried to Europe from the United States except those 
cases that were contracted on board of English ships which had brought 
infected cattle to this country and had not been disinfected before our 
cattle were put upon them. 

These being the facts, no disease ever having been carried from this 
to Europe, why is it that our cattle are quarantined and put 
ata vantage when they are landed in England, as we are in- 
formed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]? While Canadian 
cattle are driven into the interior, ours must be slaughtered upon the 
wharves and are not allowed to be carried into the interior. Why is 
this? Certainly it is not because England has suffered from disease 
imported from this country. The cause of it is to be found, as the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] said, in the reports of our 
own executive department. 

Speaking of the diseases of hogs which cause our hog product to be 
excluded from Germany, here is part of a letter and a dispatch which 
bears on that subject. I read from the argumentof Mr. Emory Storrs 
on this subject: 

Referring to the correspondence between Mr. Morton and the Secretary of 


State, as published in the report made quite recently by the President to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, I quote from a letter addressed by 
Mr. Morton to Mr. Frelinghuysen, under date of February 28, 1882, in which he 
says. 


Here is the letter: 


“T must state that the renewal of the objection made to the importation of 
American pork is not to be attributed solely to the hostile influence of the min- 
ister of commerce and of those who have adverse private interests in the mat- 
ter, but mainly to the penteetion in some American papers of supposed fatal 
cases of trichinosis. These reports, which have been circulated, unfortunately, 
by the American Cor ndence, a New York Franco-American weekly sheet, 
printed partly in French, are copied by the French papers, and its pa: phs 
upon American trichinosis have received a rather wide circulation. I inclose 
herewith, for your information, two of these paragraphs, which appeared in the 
Correspondence of January 28 and February 11. 

“Many people have called at the legation to ascertain if there was any founda- 
tion for these reports. I have not hesitated to declare that, in my opinion, they 
were spurious, and that there was nothing like an epidemic of trichinosis exist- 
ing in the United States.” 

in, at page 75 of the same report, other statements of the same character 
are grouped; and at pages 86 and 87 Mr, Morton telegraphs to Mr. Frelinghuy- 


sen that— 
“Tt was stated in the chamber that Dr, Detmers,who was ch: by American 
Government to investigate the trichinosis question, advised in his official report 


that all the hogs of the districts where trichine had made their appearance 
should be destroyed. Important to be fully informed.” 
Ah that telegram Mr. Frelinghuysen replied, under date December 29, 1883, in 
is way: 
xed inaen stated incorrectly in 18785-79, in report on swine plague, no trichinæ, 
that disease was very prevalent in the West,” 


That is the dispatch from our Secretary of State. He telegraphs to 
the American minister, of course deriving his information from the re- 
ports of the Agricultural Department, that trichinæ is very prevalent 
throughout the West. What has been the result? 

Mr. PLUMB. I think if the Senator will read the report more care- 
fully he will find that he refers to what is called the swine plague, and 
not trichinw at all. The swine plague was very prevalent in the West 


some years ago. 
Mr. COKE. I read the Secretary’s language: 


Detmers stated inogereoiiy in 1878-79, in report on swine plague, no trichinæ, 
that was very prevalent in the West. 


Mr. PLUMB. He was referring to the swine plague. 

Mr. COKE. Well, it is swine plague, then; they call it trichinæs 
over in Europe. 

Mr. PLUMB. They do notcallittrichine. That was hog-cholera, 
and hog-cholera differs from it. 

Mr. COKE. It is a diseased animal, and they do not draw the dis- 
tinction. That information comes from the Agricultural Department. 
It is telegraphed to Europe, and there as a result Germany has excluded 
our swine product, and France has excluded nearly all of it. When 
we find that these reports about our cattle and our swine which are 
made by the Departments of our own Government are going abroad and 
fixing a stigma upon our cattle, or hogs, and other live-stock, we are 
gravely asked in this bill to appropriate $500,000 for the purpose of 
enlarging the influence of the departmentin giving circulation to these 
slanders against our products. 

As an evidence of the manner in which things are done in that de- 
partment, I desire to call attention toa report made to the Secretary of 
the Treasury by three gentlemen who were designated to act upon what 
is known as the Cattle Commission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the date of the report? 

Mr. COKE. December 21, 1883. They report at great length, and 
their conclusions are embraced in what I will read: 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS CAN CERTIFICATES OF HEALTH BE FURNISHED WITH 
AMERICAN CATTLE EXPORTED. 


The conditions prerequisite to a perfect quarantine of health in our cattle ex- 
rted are: 


a ier lung-plague.—That the governors of the States in which this infection ex- 
ists shall put in force such measures as shall prereni the removal of any bovine 
anima! out of the contaminated area, and above all, its introduction into any 
public stock-yard through which export cattle are drawn. 

For Texas fever.—That the National Government shall prevent the shipment 
northward out of thearea infected with Texas fever of all cattle w! , Ox- 
cepting from the beginning of November to the beginning of March. 

nder the action of such laws, rigidly administered, it would be safe to give a 
certificate of soundness, as these two plagues, to export cattle, and such 
a document should secure and maintain the confidence of all, and ought to bring 
a relaxation of the English restrictions if anything short of the absolute extine- 
tion of lung-plague in our midst will. 

There are still other measures for which legislation is required, and as these 
are equall ropan with those above referred to, we beg to be allowed to sub- 
mit them in brief. $ 


What plagues? Pleuro-pneumonia and Texas fever. Here is a de- 
partment of this Government branding the natural condition of one- 
third of all the cattle in the United States—branding the normal, nat- 
ural condition of these cattle as a condition of disease like that which 
affects cattle stricken with pleuro-pneumonia and the putrid foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

I have here a report from the Agricultural Department which gives 
the area infected with the Texas fever. It commences in Northern 


Virginia and extends southward to the Rio Grande. It embraces ten 
States and the Indian Territory; it embraces 15,000,000 of the 45,000,- 
000 head of cattle in the United States; yet these officials of the Agri- 
cultural Department have not hesitated to publish to foreigners and to 
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the world that these 15,000,000 head of cattle, worth at $30 a head 
$450,000,000, are sick of disease, and that such a plague as fits it to be 
classed with pleuro-pneumonia. 

What are the facts with reference to Texas fever? Cattle in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Florida, Arkansas, Texas, and the Indian Territory, though 
healthy themselves, are said to communicate this disease. They are the 
cattle which furnish the beef for the inhabitants of those States and 
the milk and butter they use. They are healthy. Their hair glistens 
in the sun. They are fat and sleek. A Texas steer can jump a ten- 
rail fence and put a quarter-horse to his metal to catch him on the 
prairie. He makes his own living on the range. Nobody feeds him; 
and in the spring when he is ready for market he is magnificent beef. 
Yet the Agricultural Department brands this stock as being afflicted 
witha plague which is classed with pleuro-pneumonia. 

T have here the testimony of gentlemen engaged in the cattle business 
in Chicago to the effect that from 300,000 to 350,000 head of Texas cat- 
tle annually are marketed at Chicago. They say: 

WasHrnoTon, D. C., March 21, 1884. 
Str: In reply to your inquiries concerning the sickness among cattle, com- 
monly called ** Texas fever,” as to how it is ephe at the Union Stock- 
Ghica, m., we will state the following as coming under our person: 
i The Kanis of Texas cattle received at the stock-yards, Chicago, per year, 
will run from 300,000 to 350,000 h: 


ead. 
The sickness called "Texas fever” is not regarded with any special appre- 
hension by the trade generally, as for a number of years past it appears to be 


diminishing. 
The trade at the above-named yards in stock and feeding cattle and milch 
r month, trade is 


A 
cows is very large, amounting to $500,000 to $1,000,000 
continuous, lasting the year round, there being no business day in which buyers 
are not operating, and during the warm months, when Texas cattle mostly ar- 
rive, buyers take store cattle and milch cows the same asif there were no Texas 
cattle in the yards, Cow dealers and store-cattle dealers take hay which has 
laid before Texas cattle to feed theirown stock. These dealers often yard their 
own cattle in pens in which Texas cattle have stood to avail themselves of the 
feed left uneaten by the Texas cattle. In short, Texas cattle have worked them- 
selves out from their former reputation as being highly dangerous to bring in 
contact with our native . Authenticated cases of “Texas fever” of late 
years are scarce, and the percentage of mortality arising therefrom is so small 
moea with the aggregate transactions that dealers pay but little attention 
reto, 


Very respectful 
hi an B. F. HARRISON. 
F. D. BARTLETT. 

A large trade is done in Texas cattle at Kansas City, a large trade at 
Saint Louis, a large trade in New York and Philadelphia. I do not 
know how many are marketed in those places, but in the city of Chi- 
cago from 300,000 to 350,000 head are marketed annually, and finer 
beef is not to be hadon this continent. Yet our own Agricultural De- 

ent has stigmatized it in a way that if possible it would have 
n driven from our home markets, and it has been seriously depreci- 
ated in foreign markets. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator, if it is not inter- 
rupting him too much, if he is undertaking to deny that Texas cattle 
carried to the North during the summer season will communicate a 
fatal disease to the native cattle of that part of the country? 

Mr. COKE. If the Senator will just wait a moment I will get to 
that. I say that Texas cattle and cattle from this infected district, as 
it is called by the Agricultural Department, are healthy cattle; that 
they furnish healthy food, healthy milk and butter, the food upon which 
the people in all those States subsist. 1 presume if one of those gen- 
tlemen could see a drove of our Texas steers ready for market and see 
the activity n in the drivers and their horses to keep them on 
the trail they would come to the conclusion that they were not very 
sick after all. 

But this is not the worst of it. What is the recommendation here? 
It is recommended ‘‘that the National Government shall prevent the 
shipment northward out of the area infected with Texas fever of all cat- 
tle whatsoever, excepting from the beginning of November to the be- 


ginning of March.” 

Mr. McPHERSON. What do you read from? 

Mr. COKE. I read from the report of the Cattle Commission, made 
by James Law, E. F. Thayer, and J. H. Sanders. Without meaning 
any disrespect to these gentlemen, I say that this recommendation is 
simply an outrage. When are our cattle fit for market? It is only 
from about the last of April until about the Ist of November. They 
feed and fatten on the natural grasses of the prairies and plains. All 
through the South the cattle fatten upon what we call the range. It 
is only in the spring and summer that they are fit for market, and 
yet that very period is the time these gentlemen have selected- when 
they shall not be driven to market. If this bureau of animal industry 
is to be managed by gentlemen with no more regard for rights of 
the people whom I represent than this report would indicate, I would 
advise my constituents, if the bill passes with the plenary powers they 
ask for, to get rid of their cattle, because they would be worthless to 
them hereafter. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has reported the area infected with 
Texas fever, and here is the report of his veteri m to the 
Treasury Department, in which he advises that cattle in the area af- 
fected by Texas fever shall not be permitted to go out of that country 


between March and November, the only time when they are fit for 
market. Our cattle have to make their own living in the South. They 
are not fed; they grow upon the ranges, and in the winter season, the 
time the market is left open to them, it is about all they can do to 
make a living on the range. It is not until spring, or, as we say out 
West, when * rises,” that the cattle commence to pick up, and 
along about April or May to become fat. But these gentlemen say they 
must be quarantined from the Ist of March. 

I say that if you give the powers asked for in this bill upon the rec- 
ommendation of the veterinary surgeons of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Cattle Commission, our cattle, from Virginia to the Rio 
Grande, at the only season of the year when they are fat enough for 
market, will be quarantined. As was remarked by a Senator now near 
me, the bill is a suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and a declara- 
tion of martial law as to all cattle from Virginia southward to the Rio 
Grande. 

I will nowspeak of what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
asked me a whileago. It issaid of Texas cattle or cattle from Virginia, 
North Carolina, or any of the States embraced within the infected 
driven north into a different climate, if they graze on a field, and after- 
ward the Northern or native cattle follow them and graze on the same 
field, the Northern cattle take the disease and die. I presume that is 
true; but there is this about it: Pene can put the Texas cattle in the 
same car with Northern cattle and transport them anywhere and the 
Northern cattle do not take the disease. No sort of contact produces it. 
It can be communicated and is communicated only by Northern cattle 

uring after the Texas cattle. You can put them in the same car 
and carry them together; you may feed them in the same lot on dry food, 
as is done at Chicago every day, as I have certificates here showing, 
and no disease ensues. When the Northern cattle go behind Texas 
cattle grazing on the same range, if they are taken sick you may take 
the sick Northern cow and carry her among a thousand other Northern 
cows and she does not communicate any disease. The di comes 
only from grazing after the Texas cattle by the native cattle of the 
North. 

This thing is well understood. I am told by my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] that thereis alaw in North Carolina forbidding 
the driving of cattle from the lower country up into the mountains at 
certain seasons of the year. The people understand this thing in all 
these States. They understand it thoroughly in Texas. Northward of 
us lie Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado. Those States have stringent 
quarantine laws, which our people respect, and are bound to respect, be- 
cause they have shotguns behind them. They know how to enforce 
their laws there. The people onthe Atlantic seaboard understand this 
disease. This report says it has existed in North Carolina one hundred 
years. The only place from which there would be any danger is Texas. 
Texas is hemmed in by the most rigid State quarantines. They can 
not get out of Texas-to the detriment of other stock. There is a trail 
laid out for them through the Indian Territory upon which no other 
cattle go. 

Texas or splenetic fever is called a disease. It is not a disease. No 
man has ever beenable toexplain it. When the people understand ex- 
actly how to handle cattle so as to avoid any evil consequences of this 
so-called disease, where I ask is the necessity of our having the Agri- 
cultural Department publishing to Europe and to the rest of the world 
that one-third of the cattle in the United States, 15,000,000 head, worth 
$450,000,000, the chief staple of food of all the inhabitants of the coun- 
try where they are found, are affected with a deadly plague? Why is 
it that the Agricultural Department is so persistent in crying aloud the 
horrors of a dreadful cattle-plague when none exists, thereby destroy- 
ing the marketable value abroad of our cattle? Why is it that they 
make these advertisements? There is but one reason for it. Twice 
has this bill been kicked without ceremony out of the Senate, and it 
comes here in. That department is determined to dize it- 
self; that department is determined to take charge of all the stock in 
this country. It is determined to lay its hand not only on the cattle, 
but the bill embraces the horses, the sheep, the hogs, the goats, and 
the next step will be to take charge of the fowls also. 

I now ask the attention of Senators to some information that I wil] 
give them. Let me read: : 

Uxiox Srock-Yarps, Chicago, IU, April 14, 1884. 
To Emory A. Storrs, Riggs House : 


There never has been any sickness among cattle here that any one pretended 
to call contagious pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease. 
E. TITUS WILLIAMS, 
Superintendent Union Stock- Yards. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me right in this con- 
nection to emphasize the statement made by Mr. Williams? It is well 
known that Chicago is the great central point; that cattle from every 
State and Territory in the Union seek a market there. If disease ex- 
isted anywhere it would be absolutely certain to show itself in those 
stock-yards after the cattle had been shipped over long routes, consum- 
ing days in transportation to reach the city of Chicago. If disease ex- 


isted anywhere it would be developed there, by reason of the perils and 
privations of the trip. The stock are depriv 


often largely of food and 
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water for a long time. I only wished to emphasize the statement made 
by Mr. Williams. 
Mr. COKE. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 


Again: 
Jersey Crry, N. J., April 15, 1884. 

Hon. Emory A. Storrs, Washington, D. C.: 

Our receipts of cattle at the yard in the year 1883 were 423,800 head. We have 
never had any pisavo poaumonie, foot-and-mouth disease, or any other con- 

isease ese yards, 
—? r * E. L. LAMBERT, 
Assistant 


J. F. SADLER & CO. 
SPERMAN & CULVER. 
Again: 
eeek have been in the cattle business at the 
We, the undersigned, certify that we haye in the cattle business se 
yards for the last ton years; have never had any stock affected with pleuro- 
Fee eee a a ct as cattle ae Cori MM DAAI. perverse 
ipts att of stock an cattle are abou per z 
FT 0. H. ALLERTON, 
Sup't P. C. 8. Yards. 
LAFFERTY & CO. . 


COB 

BRIGGS & DRUMM. 

SADLER, McCALL & CO. 

HUFF HAZLEWOOD & IMPATH. 


East LIBERTY, PA., April 15,1854. 


H. C. MI 
H. ©. ROWLEN. 
J. B. HUFF. 
Again: 
Emory A. STORRS: 


We received and yarded 250,000 cattle last year, and had not a single case of 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease. 


J. B. DUTCHER, 
President Union Stock- Yard and Market Company. 
Now I wish to read an affidavit with reference to the Texas fever. I 


have the original here on my table: 


Robert Strahorn, H. H. Conover, Lewis R. Hastings, and Reuben P. Conger, 
being first duly sworn, upon their oaths state : 
That they are now engaged in buying and selling cattle at the Union Stock- 


New York, April 17. 


Yards of Chicago, and have been so en; for at least twenty years past; that 
the annual receipts of Texas cattle at said stock-yards amount to from 300,000 to 
350,000 head, an the disease known as “ Texas fever ” is not now ed 


at said stock-yards with any apprehension, and has not been so ed for 
years, and that any fears that may have been entertained in the past at said 
stock-yards on that score have been dispelled by reason of almost total immu- 
nity from said disease at that poms 

That the average number of cattle received and sold at the said stock-yards 


weekly is about 36,000 head, and that sellers, buyers, and owners of the same— 
in cig every one handling cattle there—have no hesitation in yardi: ae 
mil ve 


cows, stockers, feeders, fat cattle, or soy other cattlein the pens 
just been occupied by Texas cattle, and allowing them to drink water from the 
same troughs and to eat the hay left by the Texascattle ; and that, in short, the 
authentic cases of ‘‘ Texas fever ” atsaid stock-yards have been so small in com- 
parison with the transactions in Texas cattle that the disease 


aggregate has come 
to be regarded there as an exploded theory 


L. STINGS. 
R. P. CONGER. 

Texas fever, a great plague, so reported by the veterinary surgeon 
of the Agricultural Department, as existing in cattle which furnish 
healthy food for one-third or one-fourth of the people of the United 
States, occupying about one-third of the area, and numbering one-third 
of all the cattle of the United States, 350,000 head of them marketed 
annually in one single city, a plague which as I have shown exists only 
in the imagination of certain officials in this city, it is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of this bill to provide against. 

You have heard about the pleuro-pneumonia. Where is it? Here 
is one of Dr. Salmon’s late reports, veterinary surgeon for the Agri- 
cultural Department. He says, speaking of pleuro-pneumonia: 

Glancing over the territory which I have stated to be infected—and it must 
be confessed that it is not extensive—a le farm, with perhaps five animals, in 
Connecticut, about four counties in New York, as many in New Jersey, two or 
er counties in Maryland, and possibly a few stablesin Delaware and Vir- 

Again: 

Now, while it is true that pleuro-pneumonia has existed in the East for forty 

ears without having been carried to the West, it must be admitted, from what 

occurred so many times in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, that there has 

been danger of this, and that this danger is increasing with the larger number 
of cattle now being shipped in that direction. 

For forty years it has existed in this country and no case has ever 
gone west of the mountains. So the very gentlemen who recommend 
this bill say the disease exists only in one or two places in Connecti- 
cut, two or three places in New York, as many in New Jersey, and two 
or three counties in Maryland. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When it is found to exist, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Texas if there is any evidence to the contrary show- 
ing that it is not immediately stamped out? 

Mr. COKE. Certainly. I was going to state that Dr. Salmon says 
that in the States where this report locates it (possibly except Virginia; 
I think I will not have to except Maryland; but it exists only in two 
or three stables in Virginia) each one of the States has a rigid provision 


TT 


on its statute-books providing for stamping out the disease wherever it 
manifests itself. That is all there is of pleuro-pneumonia. Not one 
case of it has ever been carried from this country to Europe, as the con- 
sular reports say. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
under our laws. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from New Jersey says it could not exist in 
New Jersey for an hour, where they have a provision for buying up dis- 
eased cattle and slaughtering them at once. Here is the great buga- 
boo. There have been perhaps a dozen eases of so-called pleuro-pneu- 
monia, which has been in the country according to these gentlemen for 
forty years, and no case has ever gone west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
Why all this cry about pleuro-pneumonia when there is none of it? 
Would it not have appeared in Chicago, where their cattle transactions 
amount to $200,000,000 a year? Would it not have ap in the 
stock-yards in New York, at Philadelphia, at Jersey City? Yet I 
have read you certificates stating that no single case has ever appeared 
at either one of those localities. Would.it not have appeared at Saint 
Louis or at Kansas City? Yet who has ever heard of a case suspected 
of being west of the Alleghany Mountains? The only basis for this 
bill is sensational reports gotten up by gentlemen belonging to the Agri- 
cultural Department for the purpose of building up the importance of 
that department and getting a large expenditure of public money, the 
creation of fat places, and the exercise of more power. 

Who are so much interested in sound cattle, in a steady, reliable 
market, in the absence of panics, in the absence of anything to unsettle 
values in the market as the gentlemen of the stock-yards of Chicago, 
Jersey City, New York, Philadelphia, and other points from which I 
have read certificates? It must Be remembered that these gentlemen 
are also producers of cattle. They have their ranches all over the West. 
They have many of them in my State; they have them all through the 
stock-raising country. Yet you find these people, representing the vast 
interest in stock in this country, rising up as one man and protesting 
against the of this bill. Why is this? This thing will affect 
their pockets: If there was any virtue in it it would save them money; 
but they are practical men, they are wise men in their business, and 
they believe that to place this power in the hands of the Agricultural 
Department would be ruinous to them. 

Are they wrong, Mr. President? When you find the veterinary sur- 
geons vely recommending a quarantine upon 15,000,000 head of 
cattle, keeping them out of market at the only time when they are fit 
for market, are these men to be blamed for being unwilling to intrust 
the great stock interests of this country to a department which must 
depend upon such advisers? 

The whole basis, the whole foundation upon which this bill rests, 
when it comes to be inspected and analyzed, is found to be absolutely 
worthless. It is based upon a false clamor, upon sensational reports, 


upon y exaggerated statements, upon i facts, and upon 
eelte des 


It could not exist in New Jersey for an hour 


imaginary fact 
a esire for personal advancement, comfortable salaries, and easy 
places. 

So much for the bill generally. I desire at this time to call atten- 
tion particularly to one or two of its provisions. I read from the first 
section: 
$ A eae Agriculture is hereby authorized to employ a force 

That is, to make the investigation into the health of cattle and all 
sorts of stock— 
not to exceed twenty persons at any one time. 


“t Not to exceed twenty persons at any one time.” They are to inves- 
tigate the cattle of 50,000,000 people, scattered over a continent. Who 
are they? They are to be appointed by the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, a very honorable gentleman, but who is as liable to be mistaken as 
anybody else in men. See the immense power. When they report to 
him he can not go out and examine; he must act upon their recommenda- 
tionandadvice. Whatdothey gooutfor? They go out to hunt disease. 
They willfindit. Their bread and meat, their office, will depend on find- 
ing disease in American cattle, American hogs, American horses, and in 
all sorts of American stock, because the more disea8e they will find the 
more necessity there will seem to be for their services. It is a premium 
offered for defamation and slander upon the great live-stock interests of 
the United States. 

With such a bureau as this organized, who can foresee the result? 
Twenty men scouring the country, looking for a sick steer, a sick hog, 
or a sick horse, of course they will find them. They will report them 
with a flourish of trumpets, and the next electric wave will waft it under 
the ocean to Europe, and our stock, our cattle, and our hogs will take 
another tumble, and we will have other restrictions placed upon them. 
That will be the result. No other result could happen. Section 2 of 
the bill provides: 

That the Commissioner of Agriculture is authorized to appoint two compe- 
tent agents, who shall be practical stock-raisers or experienced business men 
familiar with questions pertaining to commercial transactions in live-stock, 
whose duty it Shall be, under the instructions of the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, to examine and report upon the hest methods of tresting, transporting, and 

ng for animals, and the means to be adopted for the suppression and extir- 


pation of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and to provide against the spread of 
othercontagious, infectious, and communicable diseases. The compensation of 
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id nts shall diem, wi ecessary expenses, 
ra rap ng in aai TIe OU pee rere eber Bon this act. 

Here are two agents to have charge of the great interest of stock trans- 
portation through the United States. Besides, they have to prescribe 
the methods of treating sick animals and how to extirpate infectious 
diseases. They must also be experienced stock-raisers and commercial 
men besides. Did any two gentlemen ever have more diversified labors 
placed upon them before? If you can find a man who is a good cow- 
doctor, agood horse-doctor, a first-rate broker, and a good railroad man, 
an expert commercial man, as well as a practical stock-raiser, it does 
seem that $10 per day (which is the amount fixed in the bill) will be 
very poor pay. He certainly would be able to earn more than $10 a 
day; yet these vast interests are to be placed in the hands of two men 
who can be hired at this price to be chaffered with and beset with 
competing bids by railroad companies, cattle companies, and stock- 
brokers, each anxious and willing to pay for special privileges and ad- 
vantages. You can not safely intrust such an interest to any two liv- 
ing men who can be hired at $10 aday, or $20 a day, or $50 a day. 

Remember, these men are to investigate and report. The Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture can not examine for himself; he must rely upon 
these two men; and when they come with their report he must adoptit 
or not act upon any suflicient information. The cattle alone of the 
United States in 1880 numbered thirty-nine millions and some hundred 
thousand head. Isuppose they now number 45,000,000 head. Twenty- 
five dollars a head would bring a thousand and two hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Yet that does notinclude the horses, the hogs, the sheep, 
the goats, and other stock which are embraced in the bill. If I had to 
estimate the value of the cattleinterest in the United States I would say 
it wasa billion five hundred million dollars’ worth at least. Yet the an- 
nual product of that great interest is to be subjected in its arkeo 
in its transportation, in the methods of sanitary treatment, upon whic 
so much of its value depends, to the discretion of two individuals and 
twenty other agents specially commissioned to hunt out diseases among 
stock. They are to have the great railroad companies bidding at them, 
they are to have great stock companies bidding at them, they are to 
have temptations placed before them such as no men have ever had in 
the history of this country. 

I ask Senators if it is right, if it is fair, to reach out and lay the hand 
of the Government upon this vast property and subject it to such con- 
ditions? It is unrepublican; it is undemocratic; it isnot in accord with 
our methods. Letourpeoplealone. They can attend to theirown busi- 
ness. The States are ready to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia wherever it 
may manifestitself. They arestamping out the foot-and-mouth disease 
wherever it exists. They are quarantining against Texas fever, and have 
rendered it y innocuous. Where, then, is the necessity for a bill 
which embraces the entire live-stock interest of this country and hands 
it over to the i ip of the Commissioner of Agriculture, who 
must depend upon the advice of twenty cheap agents and two cheap 
supervisors, liable to be bought out and influenced to a betrayal of the 
interests of the people? Why should the thing bedone? Ifthe Cattle 
Commission and veteri ms will only stop libeling and de- 
faming the cattle of the United States we will hear no more of restric- 
tions in Europe upon their importation. Our hog products and theim- 
portations of our cattle in foreign countries have suffered from restric- 
tions, and commenced to suffer from the time that the unholy ambition 
of the Agricultural Department was directed toward this object, from 
the time that the reports of our Government through that department 
fixed a stigma upon the health of our cattle and other stock. 

This bill, if passed, will give no relief, but will aggravate all the evils 
we now suffer from. It will involve a vast and annually increasing ex- 
penditure of money. It will multiply officials and harass the people 
with impertinent surveillance in their domestic affairs. 

Why is it that in Canada they get full prices, when with as good stock 
we have to submit toa discount of from $12 to $15a head, as was stated 
by the Senator from Kansas? Itis because in Canada they have not 
a lotof agents who are ambitious to increase their power and magnify 
their salaries and have a good thing made out of a bureau of animal 
industry. 

Mr. President, the bureau of animal industry of these United States 
is among all the people of this great country. Their intelligence 
panpan by their self-interest is the watchful guardian of that bureau. 

t costs the Government nothing. It may cost the State something, 
but they pay it and attend well to their own business. 

I say to you and I say to the Senate that in my judgment it would 
be a great misfortune to pass such a bill as this. We are doing too 
much of this sort of thing; we are taking hold too much of the people’s 
business. We are not submitting enough to that intelligence which we 
know exists mnane the people, and which we believe is the only guar- 
antee for the excellence and stability of our Government. 


Our Government is not a paternal one; it isa Government of granted, 
delegated, and enumerated powers, and proceeds upon the theory that 
the people know how to attend to their own business without the aid of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture or anybody else when it comes to rais- 
ing and taking care of cattle, hogs, horses, sheep, &c. Isay let the people 
alone. This bill was driven from the Senate twice before, each time 
after only about an hour’s debate, and it ought to go out of the Senate 


again. There is no virtue in it now more than there was then. We had 
up a scare here about the foot-and-mouth disease in Kansas, pronounced, 
when it first broke out, by one of the veterinary ms of the Depart- 
ment in a dispatch to be the genuine article, the European foot-and- 
mouth disease—at least he was so reported in the papers, and I read 
the dispatch. We had that scare, and it turns out to be baseless and 
groundless. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does it not exist in Kansas? 

Mr. COKE. The conclusion there is that there is none in that State 
and never has been any there. Upon thespur of that panic we passed 
through Congress a bill appropriating $50,000 to be sent to Kansas to 
suppress the disease. If it had not been for that, manipulated as it 
was artfully for the purpose of advancing legislation of this character, 
this bill would not stand in the Senate one hour any more than it did _ 
when it was before the Senate twice heretofore. 

There is no pleuro-pneumonia in this country. The records show it. 
The certificates from the stock-yards at Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and all the points from which I have read certificates state the fact. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] shakes his head. They 
state the fact to be true that no pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth 
disease or any other contagious disease has been in those stock-yards 
for twenty years. Cattle from all over this country, from everywhere, 
go into those yards, and if the disease was anywhere in the country 
those would be the places to find it. So there is no cause for this bill; 
there is no ground for it; there is no reason for it. You spend the peo- 
ple’s money; you annoy and harass the people in the management of 
their own business unnecessarily by passing it. 

If the bill is modified into a bill providing for thorough quarantin- 
ing to prevent infection from landing in this country I am willing to 
vote for it. I am willing to vote for another modification that shall so 
establish quarantine posts for exported meats and live-stock that noth- 
ing diseased can go out of the country. I am willing to go as far as 
any man ought to go to keep out foreign disease, and if any should get 
in here to keep it from being sent abroad again, to stamp it out at our 
quarantine stations on the coast. Iam willing to do that, but I am 
not willing to appoint two supervisorsand twenty detectives to go smell- 
ing around every man’s stable and cow-lot and pig-sty to see if he can 
not find something to report to the Agricultural Department so that a 
charge of disease may be made out of it. 

I am not willing todothat. TheCommissioner of Agriculture needs 
no such assistance. The people are attending to this thing themselves; 
the profits of their business depend on giving it good attention, and 
they do not want any assistance from the Agricultural Department. 
The States are doing their whole duty; and the theory upon which 
gentlemen invade States for the purpose of taking hold of their police 
powers is that they are not doing their duty. That is the only theory 
on which they go into the States. It is not true in this case. The 
States are doing theirwholeduty. Missouri and Kansas and Colorado 
are taking care of Texas fever, and the States where pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease are alleged to exist are destroying it as fast 
as it appears. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I can add nothing to what has 
been said by the honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. Coke]. He has ex- 
hausted the whole subject. If anything more could be said, the reason 
and argument may be found ina document which I notice upon my table 
this morning, and which is also on the table of every Senator: ‘‘The 
animal industry bill; argument for the substitute and additional docu- 
ments, by Emory A. Storrs, of Chicago,” which is an intelligent and com- 
plete answer to every argument made by the friends of the measure. 
I commend it to Senators, and regret very much that it has not been 
earlier placed on our tables in order that it might be fully digested. I 
find on page 42 of that document what purports to be an editorial from 
the New York Tribune of March 18, which I ask to have the Secretary 
read, as it seems to me to state in a more concise manner than I possi- 
bly can the whole reasons for which this legislation is sought. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


FIFTH. 
[Editorial from the New York Daily Tribune, March 18, 1884.] 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT ANIMAL DISEASE. 


There has not been before in many years such general health among Ameri- 
can cattle and hogs as there is now. The late swine commissioners—oneof 
whom visited prontas States—found practically no disease. There is, and 
probably always will be, occasional trichinæ, a very small percentage, but the 

‘experts”’ know little or nothing of its cause; it affects our pork perhaps no 
more than that of other countries,and the one and easy safety is in thorough 
cooking. The “ cholera,”* which has been e excuse for selfish sensational- 
ism so costly to producers, had “ disappeared ” last fall, according to official ad- 
mission. But how about pleuro-pneumonia? Not an item of proof has been 
a Seaia the many competent witnesses who testify that there is very 

e oi 

Whence, then, all this noisy affirmation? It emanates from a few persons al- 
ready in Government employ, and naturally anxious toen and perpetuate 
their easy pace Every slight local sickness is magnified and telegraphed over 
the whole land, as was the case the other day in Columbia County, New York. 
The alarm: are thoroughly organized; they have been working toward this 
one end half a dozen years, and it is proverbial that plea is much more active 
than protest. But we are not saying—and never have said—that there is no 
pleuro-pneumonia in the Atlantic States. It would be mrange if there were not, 
with our frequent cattle importations from the infected fields of Europe. Let 
what there may be be “stamped out,” but do it in a sensible, business-like way. 

If the few States claimed to be infected are not deemed capable of dealing 
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with the disease, as in Massachusetts and elsewhere, then let the Government 
put the whole matter into the hands of some one practical, honest, business 
man, with authority to quarantine, to buy, to kill,and bury or burn, calling to 
his aid all m assistants and co-operation ; and then let him present the 
bill, with vouchers for every item of expense, But to organize for this simple 
work the pro: new “bureau of animal industry,” and that, too, in connec- 
tion with the not highly esteemed “Agricultural Department ” at Washington, 
and equip it with a quarter of a million dollars and twenty men appointed by 
political intrigue, is to repeat on a mammoth scale the “ hog-cholera" d 

and the “* opper” folly of past years. 

So of * foot-and-mouth disease,” of which we have lately heard in Maine and 
Kansas. That, too, if it is here at all, was also imported. Get rid of it at once 
in the same simple way above su ; and, our coasts once clear of these 
much-talked-of sources of r, let us see that we stop bringing any more of 
either infection across the Atlantic, since quarantine restrictions seem to prove 
ineffectual, For why should the whole vast cattle interests of America be put 
in jeopardy for the profit of the few who ship cattle here for speculative pur- 
pose? We have Sas pJantof ali the leading thorough breeds of Europe ; let 
us make the best of them, and likewise of our own hardy, healthy natives, which 
contain elements capable of unsurpassed development. 

But, after all, it is one comfort to reflect that this costly sensationalism which 
has characterized the agitation of ‘‘ contagion" will not be wholly without com- 
pensating results if it serve sega Se draw attention to the important truth 
that health in domestic animals, as human creatures, can only result from 
wholesome food, pure air, comfortable quarters, and general provision for main- 
tenance of strength. Western hogs can not keep well nested in mud and cold, 
or in sties reeking with filth, and eating frozen, moldy corn; nor Eastern cows 


in crowded, unventilated stables, with fermenting brewers’ E ypersre| lucose, 
meal, and half-decayed ensilage as insufficient feed. When stock- sopore 
humanely regard the comfort of their animals there will not be a hook for 
hungry alarmists to lay hold upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am sorry that my friend from 
Texas [Mr. COKE], in the ardor of his feelings, has been carried so far 
in the denunciation of the motives of the men who are asking the pas- 
sage of this bill through Congress. I am sure he intended no personal 
disrespect to me. 

Mr. COKE. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say I am sure of that, nor to the great body of 
stock-raisers in this country; and I can say to him after that storm of 
denunciation, that I am still standing out in the open air, and not at 
all disturbed by this Texas norther. 

I have given a great deal of thought and investigation to this sub- 
ject, ee pa as Ido, aconstituency deeply interested in stock-rais- 
ing, and being a stock-raiser myself. wish the Senate all understood 
this question as well asI do. I wish they had examined it as thoroughly 
as the papers before us might have enabled them to do. Und i 
it as I do, I am deeply impressed with the importance of something being 
done by Congress in the premises, not only for the purpose of protect- 
ing the health of our own domestic herds, but for the further purpose 
of placing our foreign meat trade upon a surer and better basis. Al- 
ready four of the principal governments of Europe have prohibited 
absolutely the importation of our hog product into their ports; and 
England, the largest consumer and best customer for our breadstuffs 
and meats, has imposed restrictions on our live-cattle trade that have 
well-nigh destroyed that business, and all this for what? Because we 
have no inspection or sanitary laws in this country that will give our 
foreign customers a reasonable assurance that the live animals and dead 
meats we send them are healthy and wholesome for food. 

In view of the further fact that we are in the very near future to lose 
our supremacy in the grain markets of Europe, it behooves us well to 
look to the meat trade. In consequence of abundant crops in this coun- 
try and failures in Europe for three or four years we have had thecom- 
mand of the British grain market, immensely to the profit of our farm- 
ers, but we are losing that, and to-day wheat is 10 cents cheaper in 
Liverpool than in the city of New York. All this time that our abun- 
dant harvests have enabled us to make these enormousshipments abroad 
our old rivals have been strengthening their competitive powers by rail- 
roads and by the erection of grain elevators on the Baltic and Black 
Seas, until they are ready now to drive us out of the European market; 
and Great Britain, not at all disco by her unsuccessful efforts to 
produce cotton in Egypt and India, has turned her attention to the de- 
velopment of the wheat-growing interest in her Asiatic colonial posses- 
sions, and we have it upon the bestauthority that within the last twelve 
months India alone has sent to the markets of Great Britain 40,000,000 
bushels of as good wheat as is produced on the face of the earth, and 
in twelve months more the expectation of Great Britain is that she will 
receive her whole supply from her own colonial possessions; and where 
shall we then be if we lose our meat and grain markets both? It be- 
hooves the Congress of the United States to be looking well to our traffic 
in meat, that our farmers may have the means of concentrating their 
grain into flesh, which is more profitable evem now than to ship the 
grain, for one bushel of wheat will make twelve pounds of pork. 

I do not propose to discuss the constitutional power of Congress, not- 
withstanding the Senator from Texas denounces this measure as uncon- 
stitutional in all its provisions. But he gives us no argument to sustain 
his declaration, and his vehement denunciations fail to carry conviction 
with them. He says that this bill is placing the whole cattle interest 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, including Texas, in the hands 
of an agricultural commission. Thatisa wide mistake. The bill does 
not propose to place all the cattle anywhere in the hands of a commis- 
sion. If they are all diseased there is not a commission on earth that 
vould them, and all they can dois to recommend that the Texas 


cattle be kept at home until they can be sent abroad with safety; and 
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if they are all healthy, as the Senator seems to think, this commission 
will have no controlover them. We have no occasion here to draw our 
authority from the general-welfare clause, because there is an express 
provision in the Constitution giving Congress absolute control over 
commerce with foreign nations and between the several States, which 
covers completely the entire question. 

It is amazing to me that Senators will persist in so misunderstand- 
ing this bill and misrepresenting its provisions from misunderstanding 
them. They say that it interferes with the reserved powers of the 
States and with the rights of private property. Now, sir, this isa mis- 
take. This bill does not undertake to interfere with the local authori- 
ties in the slightest particular. It proposes to act in harmony with 
them in devising the best method of preventing the spread of infectious 
diseases among our domestic animals and of arresting and extinguish- 
ing them where they are found. 

The amendment reported from the committee of the Senate provides 
that when this commission shall have promulgated rules and 
tions to be adopted by them for the benefit and guidance of all drovers 
and public carriers engaged in the transportation of live-stock, they shall 
present the same rules to the several States wherein the diseases com- 
plained of may be found to exist; and if those States will accept and 
adopt those rules or suggest others that will be equally efficacious, the 
commission raised under the auspices of the Departmentof Agriculture 
shall act in harmony and concert with them and actually pay for the 
cattle they may necessarily destroy for the public good. 

But if a State does not and will not take any steps to arrest the 
spread of these diseases from its own borders into other States, then 
the President upon proper information is authorized by his proclama- 
tion to put that State in quarantine and forbid the transportation of 
its cattle into other States. Is thereanything wrong in that? Is there 
anything violative of the reserved rights of the States or of the liber- 
ties or property rights of the people? Shall a State be permitted to 
make herself a hot-bed of pestilence, and send a constant stream of 
disease and death into her sister States to destroy the property of the 
people? And will great lawyers tell us that there is noremedy? There 
is a remedy, sir, in the Constitution, and Congress has the power to 
apply that remedy. There can be no doubt of that. 

Mr. President, it is something amusing to me to see how these cattle 
bills stampede the Texas herds as if you had shaken a red flag in their 
faces; the cattle all run away; but the gallant Senator throws himself 
in the breach and covers their retreat. Oh, he says, you may pass what 
bills you please against pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth diseases, 
but you must let my Texas cattle alone; you must not touch them. I 
should like to know if these Texas bulls belong to a royal race; if they 
are sacred like the cattle of the Brahmins of India, that they shall be 
given the freedom of a whole continent, with full liberty to roam where 
they please and gore every man’s ox with impunity. I know all about 
these Texas cattle. A Texas steer is a t, tall, long, thin, slab-sided 
brute, with wide-extended horns, sometimes seven or eight feet from tip 
to tip. He is said to have come from the bulls whose exploits delighted 
the old hidalgos of Spain; but notwithstanding his high historic descent, 
my judgment is that he is entitled to no more privileges in this demo- 
cratic country of ours than common cattle, 

The Senator denies that there is any disease among his cattle in 
Texas, but he admits that at certain seasons of the year they are capa- 
ble of communicating a disease which kills all other cattle that 
with them on the same pastures. That admits the whole question. I 
do not want a stronger argument for my side. 

But the Senator says the people down his way have got to understand 
this thing and they are regulating it themselves. Ah, Mr. President, 
we Western stock-raisers are not willing to trust to the honor of the 
cattle-trader and the cowboy for the security of our herds. We do 
not want to rely on the shotgun to defend them any longer. We want 
a law passed by the Government of a common country that shall pro- 
tect these herds and hold those Texas cattle back within her borders 
until a certain season of the year when the observations of scientific 
men and the experiments that have been made tell us that they can 
be carried North with impunity. And why shall it not be done? The 
State of Missouri not long ago passed a law prohibiting the introduc- 
tion into that State of Texas cattle except during a certain season of 
the year. The Supreme Court of the United States decided that law 
unconstitutional, upon the ground that Congress had the exclusive right 
to control commerce between the States of this Union. Texas herself 
has no law to forbid it. The Supreme Court has decided that the ad- 
joining States can not prohibit it, and great lawyers here tell us that 
the National Governmentcan not, and therefore this great cattle interest 
of the country hangs up between the devil and high water and there is 
no help for it, no security for it. 

The Senator says it is nobody but the officers of the Government and 
people who want places who advocate the passage of this bill. Letme 
tell him it is the whole stock-raising people of the country. All the 
agricultural associations, stock journals, and stock-raisers of the West 
and Northwest have memorialized Congress, and so have many of the 
State Legislatures, asking some remedy against the spread of these de- 
structive animal diseases, and especially the disease known as pleuro- 
pneumonia or lung-plague among cattle. 
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Who is opposing it? There is one—Emory Storrs, a ed 


a distinguish 
lawyer from the city of Chicago, I understand has been here lobbying 
against the stock-raisers of his own country. Whosend himhere? A 
lot of cattle salesmen in the city of Chicago. I know a great many of 
them myself. Not one of them is a cattle-raiser in the sense we ordi- 
narily understand itout West. They are cattle-men who sell cattle on 
commission, and it is their interest to have the largest number possible 


in their yards, sick or well. It is said that two of those men are in- 
verao in the Eastern calf trade, buying calves and selling them in 
icago. 

I want to read to the Senate a very short paragraph from the Breeders’ 
Gazette, the first stock paper in America, in reply to the efforts being 
made by these commission men to defeat this bill, and I should further 
state that some of them, as I am informed, are engaged in the dead- 
meat trade with Europe, in slaughtering beeves and shipping them in 
ice to Liverpool, and therefore are opposed to the live-cattle trade. 
Here is what this Gazette says: 

It is an important and seniicars | vse thatno otherinterests save those repre- 
sented by Mr. Storrs have opposed the passage of this bill, and as he has in the 
opaning of his badge pemny2 named these parties, I beg leave to direct the attention 

the members of the Senate to the fact that none of them are in any sense 
farmers or cattle-raisers. 

Colonel Sanders, editor of the Gazette, knows every one of them. 

If oy, of them are interested at all in the business of breeding and raising 
cattle, it is only incidental, and has but little bearing on their views upon 
questions that affect their main business as brokers and shippers, who handle 
cattle on a commission at so much per head. 

These are the cattle-men of the West who oppose this bill. What 
do you say to the great meeting held at Cheyenne two or three days 
ogo ? Five hundred of the greatest stock-raisers in that country assem- 

bled there and sent a petition here. 

Further on the Gazette says: 

On the other hand, it may also be well to bear in mind that the passage of some 
such measure as that now pendin > ipa Senate has been urgently petitioned 
for by every aerate society rominence in the t cattle-raisin, 
ons wg and by nearly every re Ronan A ve body of cattle- rs in the Uni 
Stat This of itself is a significant a ought to lead Benstors to ponder 
well b before they oppose the passage of bill. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him if Dr. Sanders 
is on the Cattle Commission? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is a member of the Cattle Commission, and 
forty times as good authority as the men who oppose it, because he was 
selected for his practical knowledge of the business. 

Mr. COKE. He joined in the report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
which I mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He did. He is a trusted officer of the Govern- 
ment, in whose judgment and opinion we have confidence, and not one 
of these outside fellows. I know more about this matter than any one 
of these men. I am a stock-raiser and familiar with the whole busi- 
ness and with many of the men who are interested in this great indus- 
tryin the West. I know that this bill is desired by nineteen-twentieths 
of all the farmers and stock-raisers throughout the entire West. 

Gentlemen say that there is no pleuro-pneumonia in this country. 
My God! If the Senator will read these voluminous reports, signed by 
the Treasury Cattle Commission, the head of which was Dr. Law, of 
Cornell University, they will be satisfied that the disease exists to-day 
in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and in 
the District of Columbia. I know it is here, for I have seen it myself 
right in this city this winter. 

Mr. COKE. Iread from Dr. Salmon’s report the places where it 
exists. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did you read Dr. Law’s report? Did you read 
the Cattle Commission report? 

Mr. COKE. Only Dr. Salmon’s report. He gave the places. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Here is the report signed by Dr. Law and the 
two associated with him. There is no doubt about it. The Senator 
from New Jersey has doubts, but I do not think he knows much about 
it, for he had the candor a few years ago when the subject was under 
discussion to say he had never seen a case and did not know what it 
was, and I am satisfied of it from what he said to-day. Here is a re- 
pon from his own commissioner of the State of New Jersey, in which 

states the number of counties in which he found it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt 
him—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will say that while the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent here is charged in these reports with being 
one of the infected, I have never yet been able to discover a case of 
poao peonpi in the State after diligent search. It is this of which 


complain, that these gentlemen who desire $500,000 to go searching ' 


with a lantern and search-warrant all over this country are just as igno- 
rant of that fact as the Senator from New Jersey. It may be in other 
States, but I haveno knowledge of it. In short, I think I have knowl- 
eige Ee t it does not exist in my State, notwithstanding the report. 
WILLIAMS. That is a question of opinion, and while I may 


be perfectly willing to trust Dr. MCPHERSON, from New Jersey, with 
questions of law, finance, and naval affairs, I am not disposed to trust 
him with cattle diseases, Istated distinctly that men selected for their 


eminence in the very profession to which we have called them state 
that the disease exists. There is no doubt about that. 

The Senator from Texas says that his cattle have no disease, and he 
wants to except them from the operation of the bill. What we want 
to do is not only to eradicate this from our own herds but to 
regain our lost meat market abroad. Complaints have come to this 
country from the British authorities at London and Liverpool that 
Texas cattle were being shipped there. What we want is that our cat- 
tle may be allowed not only to enter the opas of England but when 
they get there be taken into the interior of the country, where they may 
recover from the wounds, bruises, and fever incident to a long voyage 
in this country of one or two thousand miles sometimes and the sea 
Me he, sacs But as it is they are compelled to be slaughtered in 
the abattoirs immediately after arrival. This has resulted in a loss to 

our cattle-men of fifteen to twenty dollars per head upon animals thus 
sent abroad. 

If you allow Texas cattle to go there they will never remove their 
restrictions. I think, Mr. President, all the denunciation of the De- 
partments and the officers and the veterinary surgeons and the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner and stir Loge connected with this bill was 
entirely gratuitous on the part of the Senator from Texas, and it is so 
unlike him, that I regretted exceedingly that in the heat of debate he 
was led into that style of denunciation, for he is extremely amiable or- 
dinarily. 

The Senator from Texas says that the disease existed a great while 
in portions of the States along the Atlantic seaboard, and never yet got 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains. What is the reason? The reason 
is to be found in the fact that the cattle trade has all been from the 
West to the East, and the price of cattle has always been higher in the 
East than the West. I never saw a New Jersey animal in the State of 
Kentucky in my life. I never saw a New York cow or young steer in 
Kentucky; but I have seen thousands of Kentucky cattle in the New 
York markets. But with the enormous growth of cities in the East, and 
great demand for milk and butter, the dairy interest has become very 
important, and there has been a demand in the West for the young 
stock of the East, and they are now gathered up and shipped by the 
thousand West. It is said on good authority that last year they re- 
ceived forty or fifty thousand dairy calves shipped to Chicago alone, to 
be distributed over the grazing lands of the West. This is where the 

lies to which we are constantly exposed. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky whether 
I am to understand him to admit the position stated by the Senator 
from Texas that no case of pleuro-pneumonia has ever occurred west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ido; and I want to keep it from going there. 
That is exactly what we are after. The difference between me and 
him and the Senator from New Jersey and those of us out West who 
support the bill is just this; that we have not the disease among us and 
do not want it, and are willing to be taxed to secure this end; but these 
men who have the disease among them do not want to keep it back. 
There is not a case of itin Kentucky and never has been, but I am fear- 
ful it will come every day. 

We know that pleuro-pneumonia is a deadly disease; we know that 
it is incurable; we know that it is ineradicable practically. For that 
reason we want to keep it out. It is now confined within five or six 
States or portions of those States in a belt of land about three hundred 
miles long and one hundred and fifty wide, and we want to extermi- 
nate it there before it spreads farther. The States have tried for twenty 
or thirty years, and have shown themselves powerless to eradicate it, 
and we are now invoking the strong arm of the Central Government to 
throttle and stamp it out wherever it can be found, as the only means 
of preventing its spread and the only means of enabling us to have 

eaithy cattle shipped abroad. That is why we are so anxious about 
this thing. 

We know in Kentucky that our short-horned cattle will be of less 

value to us if this disease once gets where our blooded bulls are wanted 
to improve the native stock; and that it must go there unless prevented 
is absolutely certain. Its march isslow but constant, and it may break 
out any day. The great cattle interests of the country demand that 
Congress shall do something. 
This bill in my judgment is one of the most important that has been 
before Congress since I have had the honor of a seat in the Senate. It 
interests more people and affects a greater amount of property than any 
bill to-day on the Calendar of either House. It interests everybody in 
the country who eats meat, butter, or cheese, or drinks milk, or wears 
shoe-leather, everybody from the humble Irish woman with her little 
brindled bell-cow up to the great cattle king whose cattle graze on a 
thousand hills. 

Senators, think of the immensity of the cattle interest. We had in 
1880 40,000,000 neat cattle in this country, and as cattle double in 
number every three years, and about one-fourth of them areslaughtered 
for beef, we may reasonably calculate that we have to-day something 
over 50,000,000 head in the United States, worth not less than $30 a 
head, which amounts to fifteen hundred millions of money invested in 
cattle. It is the largest of all our varied industries; its annual pro- 
duction exceeds all the cotton, the sugar, the tobacco, the rice, and the 
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wheat produced inthis country. Now, what is that unexampled prod- 
uct? Twelve millions of cattle, the largest, fattest, and best, are 
slaughtered every year, worth not less than $600,000,000. 

The National Dairy Association states that the butter crop annually 
is worth $350,000,000; cheese, $36,000,000; milk and cream $100,000,- 
000; making a sum total of cattle production of $1,088,000,000 annu- 
ally. How insignificant, then, every other industry appears when 
compared with this greatest of all. How small the iron industry, the 
water industry, the cotton industry, compared with this great cattle 
industry that is now asking Congress for aid and protection—protec- 
tion not against competition, foreign or domestic, but protection against 
malignant diseases imported from abroad and planted in several States 
of this Union along our Atlantic seaboard, embracing the very ports 
from which we ship our live cattle abroad and through which we im- 
port most of the high-priced cattle brought here for breeding purposes. 

This bill is directed chiefly against pleuro-pneumonia, although its 
provisions are broad enough to take in Texas fever. And why should 
it not take thatin? Why should it be exempted? The bill is directed 
chiefly against pleuro-pneumonia, because foot-and-mouth disease, while 
it is a very contagious one, is not dangerous at all; itdoes not kill 2 per 
cent. of the cattle it attacks; it affects their flesh, and in England causes 
them to lose one year’s growth, which is enormous in countries where 
it costs fifty or sixty dollars a year to keep an animal. But pleuro- 
pneumonia is a most fatal and pestilential disease, imported from for- 
eign countries and domiciled in ours. 

The Senator from Texas says that we have slandered and calum- 
niated our own cattle; that we have placed a barrier by publishing the 
facts. Does he want us to act dishonestly in the matter? If the dis- 
ease is in our own midst, why not investigate it, go at it and destroy 
it? Why shall we conceal it and cheat our customers in the Old World 
to which we send our products? I think honesty is the best policy 
always and at all times and everywhere. The most fatal of all diseases 
that afflict meat cattle are the rinderpest, which has never been in this 
country; the foot-and-mouth disease, which has been introduced, but 
by our quarantine eat yeas Shoe sryties as they are, has been 
stamped out, and has not been allowed to spread generally through 
the country; but of all of them the most persistent, the most insidious, 
the most fatal, is the disease called contagious pleuro-pneumonia or 
lung-plague, so pronounced by the veterinary surgeons, men of science, 
and doctors of the Old World and New World, who haye given thirty 
years’ labor to the investigation of this disease, its prevention and cure. 

It is said to have originated in the centerof Asia, whence have come 
all the plagues that have scourged our race, It made its appearance in 
Eastern Europe and desolated the ste of Russia of their cattle, 
swept through the Carpathian Mountainsinto Austria and Bohemia, over 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, and has only been exter- 
minated and extirpated by the most heroic treatment, by slaughter. 
It was carried to the south of Africa, to Cape Town, in the body of a single 
Dutch bull, and carried to Australia by a short-horn cow, and those two 
animals communicated the disease to the cattle of those remote coun- 
tries, and in a few years all the great herds, amounting to many mill- 
ions, have been destroyed, and those great ranges converted into sheep- 
walks. Itwas brought to the United States; to Brooklyn, N. Y., first; 
afterward to New Jersey and Pennsylvania in two or three importa- 
tions, and has fastened itself there, and is there to-day. There can be 
no doubt about that. 

The most eminent men in science have examined the question. You 
may say that veterinary surgeons are not men of science, but they are 
as highly accomplished and educated as any in the medical profession. 
The truth is that all the discoveries in medical science, both in pa- 
thology and anatomy, and the testing of remedies have all been made 
upon animals first; and the progress of medicine and surgery has been 
more through animal anatomy and pathology than all the other sources 
combined. 

Why, sir, who was Humboldt? Whowas Agassiz? Who was Cuvier? 
Whoare all those naturalists who have thoroughly examined the habits, 
the nature, the structure, the anatomy, the physiology, and the whole 
make-up of the lower animals? They are men of science, who have 
made all the achievements in the medical profession as it relates to 
the human structure, animal and human pathology, animal and human 
anatomy. They are so nearly identical, that it is impossible for a man 
to be a good doctor in the one without some proficiency in the other. 
I do not like to hear these men sneered at as cow-doctors and horse- 
doctors, men of the very highest character for science in the land. 

They tell us that this disease is in our midst; they tell us the dan- 
ger is imminent, that if it once gets on the unfenced ranges of the West 
it is perfectly ineradicable; that itis possible by isolation, by slaughter. 
and disinfection to stamp it out in the circumscribed area in which it 
now exists, but if it once spreads on the prairies the cattle of the far 
West are gone. 

Itis perfectly apparent to my mind that the efforts of the States are 
wholly inadequate to remove this disease. It has assumed proportions 


too gigantic to be controlled by State efforts. The subject may have 
belonged to State jurisdiction once, but it has assumed such magnitude 
that I might say it has grown out of the jurisdiction of the States and 
has become a national one, and falls under the proper jurisdiction of 


Congress, for I do assert that a subject may grow beyond the power of 
a State and become so gigantic that it changes its character from being 
a subject of State jurisdiction and becomes a national one, as in this 


case. 

In old times, before we had any railroads, the young cattle of the 
country were kept upon the farms where they were born until they were 
old enough to be fed. Then they were gathered up by a class of men 
who stall-fed them and put them upon the market. In this simple way 
of doing business there was little danger of contracting disease; but 
now, with our multiplied facilities for transportation a new system has 
sprung up. Thestock of the country are raised until they are one, two, 
or three years old, and are taken to market by rail hundreds of miles 
through three or four States to the best markets of the country, and sold 
just like goods are sold, to be redistributed. How is it possible under 
this new system for State authority to meet the exigencies of this great 
demand and protect the health of ourcountry? The thing is impossi- 
ble. The States can not and will not do it. 

Here is a great interest that is liable to be stricken down, as it has 
been in the Old World, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and the great de- 
matil for our meats is owing to the destruction of cattle in Easternand 
Central Europe. That is what induced the British to undertake to raise 
cattle at Australia and Cape Town. 

They were destroyed by this very disease that our people are invok- 
ing the aid of Congress to expel from our midst. It is useless to talk 
about putting our foreign trade on a better footing until we extermi- 
nate this disease at home. You can not prevent its spread without 
striking a blow at the disease itself. The States will not do it, and the 
nation must, That it has every power I have not a doubt, even to the 
extent of quarantine, absolute quarantine, between the States. 

Lot me say to the Senator from Texas and others who have spoken 
slightingly of this proposition, who have talked about it as a granger 
project, that the farmers and stock-raisers of the country hear with in- 
dignation the terms of opprobrium, the epithets of derision and con- 
tempt with which this bill is spoken of here. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator will permit me to say that I used no such 
expressions at all. I represent as many millions of cattle as the Sena- 
tor does hundreds of thousands, and I represent a farming constituency, 
and I used no such expressions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood that the Senator, in speaking of 
veterinary surgeons appointed by this.Government, who were looking 
after this disease, treated them with great contempt. He dealt not 
only in anathema but in ridicule. His speech was filled with it. I 
may have misunderstood him, of course, and if I have I beg his pardon. 

Mr. COKE. I spoke of the reports of the veterinary surgeons and 
the reports emanating from the Agricultural Department defamatory 
of the health of American cattle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope I have misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. President, I introduced a bill similar to this the very first session 
of my service in the Senate, and I have been pressing it ever since. I 
hope this bill will pass. The amount asked is a mere bagatelle when 
compared with the great interests involved, and I think the people are 
entitled, the farmers of this country are entitled, at the hands of Con- 
gress to something. I know that if it were a question involving great 
constitutional principles of law, if it were a question involving the 
rights of capitalists, they through their agencies would stir up a tre- 
mendous excitement over it; but the farmers have nobody bere to speak 
for them; they have no lobby. I was in Chicago last fall, and there 
five hundred cattle-raisers met, representing twenty-six States and 
Territories of this Union, the most intelligent body of men I ever saw 
assembled together. They resolved to appoint a committee to visit 
Washington, and I think three of them came and staid two days and 
went home. That is the sort of lobby the farmers have. They trust, 
however, their claims in the hands of Congress, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United States, believing that they will 
do them justice. 

ENROLLED BILLS, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills: 

A bill (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, 
widow of Rear-Admiral David S. McDougal; 

A bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard; and 

A bill (H. R. 2319) granting a pension to Laurena C. P. Haskins. 


AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 6092) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
1885, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask the consent of the Senate to pre- 
sent at this time the minority report on Senate joint resolution No. 19, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States rela- 
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tive to granting the right to vote to the women of the United States. I 
ask that the minority report be printed with the majority report, which 
has been heretofore presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PENDLETON in the chair). The 
Senate has heard the request of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the document be reported at the desk. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis simply the views of the minority on the reso- 
lution referred to the Committeeon Woman Suffrage, Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 19. When the report was made, permission was given to the 
minority to submit their views at a subsequent time. These are the 
views of the minority of the committee. We ask that they be printed 
with the report. 

Mr. INGALLS. ` That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Georgia. Tt will be so ordered. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of the executive commit- 
tee of the Missouri branch of the Indian Rights Association of Missouri, 
praying for an increase of the appropriations made in the House appro- 
priation bill for Indian education, signed by Bishop Robertson, of the 
diocese of Missouri, the chairman of the executive committee. I move 
its reference to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES presented a memorial of citizens of Monroe County, New 
York, protesting against the passage of certain patent bills; which was 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. HOAR. There were a large number of petitions and remon- 
strances, before that bill was recommitted, laid upon the table. I move 
that they all bé referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thatorderhas already been made, the 
Chair is informed by the Secretary. 

Mr. FRYE presented a resolution of the members of the E. G. Parker 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Kittery, Me., indorsing the rec- 
ommendations of the ion committee of the Grand Army; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 56 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, April 23, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by Rev. DOUGLAS F. 
Forrest, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


LOAN OF FLAGS. 


Mr. DOWD, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan two hundred 
flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebration of the Mecklen- 
burg declaration of independence; which was read a first and second 
time. 

The joint resolution was pead, as follows: 

Resolved, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
loan to the mayor and aldermen of the city of Charlotte, N. O., two hundred 
United States fags. to be used in decorating said city at the approaching cele- 
bration of the one hundred and ninth anniversary of the Mecklenberg declara- 
tion of independence of May 20, 1775: Provided, That satisfactory security be 

ven for the safe return of said flags and that the Government be at no expense 
lor transportation. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. DOWD moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 2047) to provide for 
the sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That those persons being heads of families or single persons 
over 21 years of age who have made settlementand improvement upon, and are 
bona fide claimants and occupants of, either in person or by tenant, the lands in 
Kansas which were allotted to certain New York Indians, and for which certifi- 
cates of allotment dated the 14th day of September, 1860, for three hundred and 
twenty acres of land each, were issned to thirty-two of said Indians, shall be, and 
hereby are, authorized and permitted to enter and purchase at the proper land 
oee atas the passage of this act, said lands so oc- 
cu y 


time within one year from 
em, in tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres according 


to the Government surveys, at not less than $3 per acre, payment to be made in 
three annual installments, one-third 


at date of entry, one-third at the end of one 


pe from date of entry, and the balance in two years from date of entry, with 
nterest on said amounts respectively from date of entry at 6 per cent, per an- 
num; and the moneys arising from such sales shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States in trust for and to be paid to said Indians, respectively, to 
whom said certificates were issued or to their heirs, upon satisfactory proof of 
their identity to the Secretary of the Interior at any time within five years from 
the passage of this act, and in case such proof is not made within the time i- 
fied, then the proceeds of such sale, or so much thereof as shall not haye been 
paid under the provisions of this act, shall become a part of the public moneys of 
the United States. 

Sec, 2. That any lands not entered by such settlers at the expiration of one 
year from the of this act shall be offered at public sale in the usual man- 
ner at not less than racre, notice of said saleto be given by publicadvertise- 
ment of not less than thirty days; and any tract or tracts not then sold, to; 
with such tracts as have heretofore been, or may hereafter be ente and 
wherein default has been made in the payment of any portion of the urchase- 
money, or the interest thereon, as herein or heretofore provided, shail be there- 
after subject to private entry at the appraised value of said tracts, 


The amendments of the committee were read, as follows: 


Strike out the following words: ‘‘In three annual installments, one-third at 
date of entry, one-third at the end of one year from date of entry, and the bal- 
ance in two years from date of entry, with interest on said amounts respectivel 
from date of entry at 6 percent. perannum,’’ and in lieu thereof insert “in 
at time of purchase.” A 

In the second section strike out the following words: “Together with such 
tracts as have heretofore been, or may hereafter be, entered, and wherein default 
has been made in the payment of any portion of the purchase-money, or the 
interest thereon, as herein or heretofore provided.” 


Mr. BLOUNT. We can not understand the amendments as they are 
read 


ther 


Mr. SCALES. TI object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Permit me to explain before the gentleman insists 
on his objection. 

Mr. SCALES. Does this come from any committee of the House? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes; from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SCALES. Is it a unanimous report ? 

Mr. PERKINS. It was reported unanimously, with two amend- 
ments, which have been read. There are about 8,000 acres of these 
lands occupied by the men provided for in this bill. They have been 
in possession for twenty years, constantly making improvements. There 
has been no litigation, but under existing law they can not acquire title 
to the lands they hold. The object of the bill is to give them an op- 
portunity to get a title, and at the same time that something may be 
given to the Indians for their certificates of allotment. As it is now 
the Indians get nothing, while the settlers are without title. Every 
thing, therefore, is in a chaotic and confused condition. This is to re- 
lieve the existing embarrassment. The settlers are to pay $3 an acre 
for these lands which they have been in possession of for so many years 
and which they have cultivated and improved, and the money received 
is to be turned over to the Indians in interest. 

Mr. SCALES. Does the gentleman from Kansas think that $3 an 
acre is enough for lands which these settlers have entered twenty years 
ago without authority? If these questions are answered satisfactorily 
I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object, and demand the regular order of business. 


UNLAWFUL OCCUPANCY OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. PAYSON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 5479) to prevent unlawful oc- 
cupancy of the public lands; which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLOUNT. At the suggestion of several gentlemen around me 
I withdraw the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. HUNT. Then I ask unanimous consent to offer for present con- 
sideration a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, May 24, after the reading of the Journal, be assigned 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4987) for the encouragement of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and to promote postal and commercial relations with 
foreign countries: Provided, Said bill is not sooner reached under the terms of 
the special order of February 29. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I shall object to it unless it is modified to ex- 
clude from its operation the special order already assigned for business 
from the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. RANDALL. And if that is incorporated I shall object to it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Unless there is an exception in favor of reports from 
the Committee on the Public Lands, appropriation bills and revenue 
bills, I think objection will have to be made to it. 

Mr. HUNT. I am perfectly willing to modify the resolution to meet 
the views of all gentlemen. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I can not consent that the special order, the con- 
sideration of the Library bill, shall be setaside. If it makes the proper 
exception I will not object. 

Mr. HUNT. As I have said, I will make all the modifications that 
are demanded. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection being made, the resolution is not before 
the House for consideration. 
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ZEB. WAED. 


Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6756) for the relief of Zeb. Ward, of Little Rock, Ark.; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF PENSION LAWS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the request 
for the regular order to give me permission to have printed in the 
RECORD a memorial of ex-Union soldiers praying the passage of cer- 
tain House bills. This is a sample copy of a number of others which 
have been sent to me. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will withdraw the demand, so as to permit the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa to be made or for the reference of 
bills only. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the memorial proposed by the gentle- 
man from Iowa will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Memorial of ex-Union prisoners, praying the passage of House bill 1189 and 
Senate bill 44, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the printing of the memorial 
in the RECORD? 

There was no objection. 

The memorial is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Ex-Uxion PRISONERS OF WAR, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 3, 1884. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 

Your memorialists, the ex-Union prisoners of war, through their national as- 
sociation, would es. goede! set forth that they were soldiers and sailors in the 
service of the Uni States in the late war for the suppression of the rebellion, 
and that while acting under the orders of their superior officers and perform: 
the duties incident to such service they were made prisoners by the arm 
enemies of the United States and endured prolonged terms of imprisonment, 
and for various reasons this imprisonment was attended by the most extraor- 
dinary hardships. Even the very imperfect and incomplete records in 
sion of the War Department of the mortality among the Union prisoners of war 
shows that these hardships must have been incomparably ter than those 
incident to service in the field. Without going into details, it will only be nec- 


essary to point out that the death-rate among any given number of prisoners 
and at any given time was very much higher t among a corresponding num- 
ber of soldiers engaged in the prosecution of anactivecampaign. For instance, 
the report of Professor Joseph Jones, the confederate surgeon in of the 
prison at Andersonville, shows the following tage of deaths to the mean 
number of prisoners confined there in each of the first ive months thatthe prison 
March, 1864 
April, 1864.. 

y, 1864... 
June, 1864... 
July, 1864... 
August, 1864... > 


Professor Jones’ report goes on to say : " We observe a progressive increase of 
mortality from 3.77 per cent. in ‘March to 10,09 per cent. of mean strength in 
August. The ratio of mortality continued to increase during September, for not- 
withstanding the removal of one-half ofthe entire number of prisoners during the 
early portion of the month, 1,767 deaths are registered from September 1 to 21. 

“ The entire number of Federal P shea was about 40,611, and spb fea pe- 
riod of near seven months, from February 24 to September 21, 9,479 deaths were 
recorded; that is, during this period nearly one-fourth, or, more exactly, one in 
4.2, or 23.3 per cent., terminated fatally.” 

But even these figures fall very far short of properly representing the terrible 
mortality, for the reason that of the total of 40,611 ners received at Ander- 
sonville over 30,000 came in after the opening of the great pn ta ed in May, 
and the bulk of those that survived were taken away in September, so that 
many thousands who were brought to death’s door there died in other prisons 
or on the road to them. Of those who were left behind at Andersonville, one in 
every three died in September, and one-half of the remainder died in October. 
When it is remembered that these were vigorous, healthy young men, nearly all 
from the fighting lines of Generals Grant and Sherman, and consequently sea- 
soned to privation and hardship, and that the average imprisonment in Ander- 
sonville was less than three months, the destructive strain upon the constitution 
of even a short confinement becomes better unde N 

It is the universal testimony that the conditions in the other prisons was 
much worse, and the accompanying loss of life much greater than in Anderson- 
ville, but as no statistics of Charleston, Cahaba, Columbia, Macon, Millen, Mo- 
bile, Camp Ford, Jackson, and Montgomery have ever been found, and those 
of Salisbury, Richmond, and Danville are very vague and imperfect, it is im- 
possible to sustain these assertions with the proof of figures. 

Enough is known, however, to make it beyond dispute that of the 125,000pris- 
oners who were taken from the time of the battle of Gettysburg, when the ex- 
change was interrupted, to the close of the war, at least 60,000 died while in 

risons or immediately after passing through our lines. The War Department 
mes a pry of 29,956 of these, and presumptive proof enough to swell the num- 

r to 47,445, 

Your memorialists would therefore submit as an undeniable scientific truth 
that where the exposure of a body of men to privation and hardship has re- 
sulted in killing fully one-half of them in an incredibly short time, the strain 
on the constitutions of the survivors must have wrought hopeless and irrepara- 
ble injury. All physicians a, e that no man ever wholly recovers from any 
physical strain or injury. It is simply im ible that the man who managed 
to survive what killed so large a proportion of his comrades should not have 
his vital energies lowered, his capacity for work diminished, and his days short- 
ened by what proved so fatal to + Iteould not help disabling him aseffect- 
ually as a crippling wound would have done. 

Therefore your memorialists respectfully pray your honorable bodies toaward 
to risoner of war such measure of relief as is contemplated by House bill 
1189 and Senate bill 44. 

Your memorialists would further submit asa sufficient reason for granting the 
pensions prayed for that the terms of their imprisonment were undoubtedly pro- 
tracted and the evils from which they suffered greatly aggravated by the mili- 
tary necessity which compelled a refusal of exchange for many months toward 
the close of the war, that the Confederates in their military extremity might not 


have the benefit of 100,000 well fed, vigorous men whom the Government had in 
its military ns. The retention in Southern prisons during the last part of 
1864 and the early part of 1865 of some 30,000 or 40,000 starved and broken~down 
Union soldiers, neutralized, at the most critical period of the war, three or four 
times that number of stalwart and well-fed Confederate soldiers, who, had they 
been in the field, would have greatly increased the perplexity of the situation, 
protracted the war much longer, and added immensely to its cost. Your me- 
morialists freely recognize that it was their soldierly duty to remain in prison if 
that would contribute to the advancement of the Government's military objects, 
and they did it with such cheerfulness and resignation as they could muster for 
sog duty that the Government required of them, but they sustained grave phys- 
ical injuries by so doing, and they claim that this entitles them to the same con- 
sideration and relief as if they received the same amount of injuries upon the 
march or the battle-field, 
And thus your petitioners will ever pray. 

C. C. SHANKLIN, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. R. FINLAYSON, First Vice-President, Detroit, Mich. 

JOHN C. HAWLEY, Second Vice-President, Washington, D. C, 

REV. J. S. PRESTON, Chaplain, Lyons, Mich. 

J. C. PALMER, Secretary, 58 Huron Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. S. MCCORMICK, Treasurer, Rockfield, Carroll County, Ind. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to report back the bill (H. R. 4716) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, with the amend- 
ments of the Senate; and I am instructed further to move non-concur- 
rence in all of the Senate amendments to that bill. And upon that I 
demand the previous question. 

Mr. KASSON. I would liketo inquire of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if these are the amendments which embrace the provision for 
additional cruisers ? 

Mr. RANDALL. It includes all of the amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. KASSON. Do I understand that it is the bill upon which the 
Senate has ingrafted an amendment providing for an increase of the 
Navy ? 

Mr. RANDALL, The Senate have increased the bill about six and 
one-half millions of dollars. It provides for the construction of addi- 
tional cruisers. r 

Mr: REED. The Committee on Appropriations recommend non-con- 
currence? 

Mr. RANDALL. They do. 

Mr: REED. Why? 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee think that this is the best mode 


of procedure. 
Mr. KASSON. May ‘I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if it is 
proposed to consider these am ents in the House or in the Com- 


mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. RANDALL. Under the rules, if the conference committee of 
the respective bodies should differ, it is competent—— 

Mr. KASSON. But the gentleman does not answer my question. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let me finish my statement. I say it is compe- 
tent in case of a disagreement to come into the House and report that 
fact or that they have agreed, as the case may be. It is then within 
the power of the House to recede or not, as it sees proper. 

Mr. KASSON. But the gentleman does not seem to comprehend my 
question. There is of course no difficulty as far as the gentleman’s 
statement is concerned with reference to the right of the House to 
agree or disagree to the report of the conference committee; buton the 
point of order these amendments should go to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. Now, what I ask is whether he 
wishes to consider these amendments in the House with some time for 
debate, or go into the Committee of the Whole under the rule and con- 
sider them there? 

Mr. RANDALL. This isa motion to non-concur in all of the amend- 
ments of the Senate—— 

Mr. KASSON. But this raises the entire question of provision for 
the additional ships of war, and ought to be considered by the House. 
I desire that there may be some time for debate upon it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I propose to execute the instructions of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to move non-concurrence in the amendments, 
and I have demanded the previous question, which of course will allow 
some debate. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I make the point of order that the amend- 
ments should be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. REED. Under the rules of the House the point of order sends 
this to the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point of 
order that the report must first be considered in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. The Chair thinks the point 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union ; and pend- 
ing that I move to limit debate to one-half minute. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that 
motion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, if the gentleman from Iowa wants any de- 
bate and will indicate how much time, perhaps we can arrange it. 

Mr. KASSON. Itcan not be done now at any rate. There must be 


some general debate before the motion to limit debate would be in or- 
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der, Several gentlemen may want to be heard upon this. It isa very 
important question, and I will object to limitation now. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman-then objects to limiting debate to 
one-half minute at this time? 

Mr. KASSON. I shall certainly object to such a limitation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I shall withdraw the motion. I did not 
suppose the gentleman would object to a motion of that sort, my only 
object being to expedite the public business. There was no opposition, 
so far as I know, in the Committee on Appropriations to the course 
which I have indicated on the floor. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman will see at once this raises the whole 
question of an increase of our naval equipment and provision for na- 
tional defense, and I am not willing for one that the House should pro 
forma dissent absolutely from an appropriation for that purpose. If the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will give assurance that he is disposed 
toallow an enlargement of the bill in the direction named, then so far 
as I am concern 

Mr. RANDALL. What does the gentleman mean by an enlargement 


of the bill? 
I mean an enlargement of it by an additional appro- 


Mr. KASSON, 
priation for the further construction of naval vessels and the arming of 
them, 

Mr. REED. I do not suppose that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is in favor of arming them. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I su t to the gentleman from Iowa that he is 
premature in raising this discussion now. If he waits till a conference 
report comes in, possibly his objection, whatever it is, may be obviated. 
If not, the committee of conference could then be instructed on the 
question at issue. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is now acting un- 
der authority of the Committee on Appropriations. I wish him simply 
to express the opinion of that committee, if he has authority to do it, 
that they are disposed to make some further provision in the direction 
indicated by the Senate amendments. If he has no authority to make 
any such declaration, then I desire some consideration of the Senate 
amendments in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no authority to commit any one but my- 
self on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The point, of order being made, the bill and the 
Senate amendments are referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] moves that the House resolve itself —— 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not make that motion. I am under agree- 
ment to let the tariff discussion go on for the present, 

Mr. KASSON. Do I understand that the point of order has been 
decided ? 

The SPEAKER. It has; and the bill and amendments are now in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will state that one of the reasons which induced 
the Committee on Appropriations to recommend non-concurrence was 
to expedite the appropriation bills and to secure an early adjournment 


of Congress. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the House, letters from subordinate officers of customs at the port 
of New York in rela‘sion to the construction of section 1754 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and of civil-service laws as to preference given to honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors; which was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 

JEAN DUGAT’S REPRESENTATIVES. 

The SPEAKERalso laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in the case of the private land claim of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Jean Dugat, in Louisiana; which was referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I aminstructed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to report back the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, and for other purposes, with amendments by the Senate, and 
to move that the House non-concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. REED. The same point of order applies to that bill as to the 
naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. KASSON. I think we had better consider it in the same way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reports back the Post-Office appropriation bill with 
Senate amendments, and recommends non-concurrence in the amend- 
ments. Is the reading of the amendments asked for? 


Mr. KASSON. Reserving the point of order, I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois what are the principal amendments in which the com- 
mittee recommend non-concurrence? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. We recommend non-concurrence in all the 
amendments, The object is to get a committee of conference and to see 
if we can not come to an agreement. 


Mr. KASSON. My impression is that there are some amendments 
adopted by the Senate in which we ought to concur under provisions of 
existing law. I make the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I agree with the gentleman from Iowa that the bill 
should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point oforder that the amend- 
ments of the Senate must have their first consideration in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Bay TOWNSHEN D. Doesthe bill then go to the Committee of the 
ole? 


The SPEAKER. It does. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SymMpson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow 
of Rear-Admiral Dayid S. McDougal; 

A bill R. 406) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard; and 

A bill (H. R. 2319) granting a pension to Laurena C. P. Haskins. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, and re- 
quested the concurrence of the House in, bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. 20) granting a pension to Wesley Morford; 

A bill (S. 304) to give the assent of Congress to the construction of 
a free bridge by the mayor and city of Nashville, Tenn., over the Cum- 
berland River, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 


316) granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh; 
394) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Major D. 


626) to increase the pension of Francis Scott; 
vay granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Barbour; 
A bill (S. 732) for the relief of Mary J. Vaughan; 
A bill (S. 783) to increase the pension of John Algoe; 
A bill (S. 828) granting a pension to Thomas Patton; 
A bill (S. 909) to increase the pension of Martin Kelly; 
A bill tS 1299) to increase the pension of Alonzo B. tfield; 
A bill (S. ee} granting a pension to George Prince; 
A bill (S. 1850) to change the name of the Marsh National Bank of 
Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln; and 
A bill (S. 1910) granting a pension to William McClure. 
KANSAS CONTESTED ELECTION. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I now call up the contested-election case 
of Wood vs. Peters, from the State of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution reported by the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That S. R. Peters was duly elected a member of Congress from the 
State of Kansas, and is entitled to his seat. 

Mr. BENNETT. If this is the proper time to do so, I desire to sub- 
mit a motion to substitute the resolutions contained in the report of the 
minority for the resolution reported by the majority. 

The SPEAKER. This is the proper time to submit that motion. 
The gentleman from North Carolina proposes as a substitute for the reso- 
lution of the committee the resolutions reported by the minority, which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Samuel R, Peters, of Kansas, is ineligible to the seat in the House 
of Representatives of the Forty-eighth Congress now held by him. 
Resolved, That Samuel N. Wood, of Kansas, is entitled to said seat. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state the facts of this case 
and call the attention of the House to the single question involved. At 
the November election in 1882 the electors of the State of Kansas voted 
for four members of Congress at large. The five candidates receiving 
the greatest number of votes were S. R. Peters, E. N. Morrill, B. W. 
Perkins, L. Hanback, and S. N. Wood. The contest is between S. R. 
Peters and 8. N. Wood. Peters received 16,502 more votes than Wood 
and has qualified as a member of this House. 

Wood claims the seat occupied by Peters on the sole ground that 
Peters was ineligible at the time of the election, and that all the votes 
cast for him are to be treated as though not polled. If Peters was in- 
eligible, his ineligibility grew out of the following facts: Peters was 
elected judge of the district court of the ninth district of Kansas in No- 
vember, 1879, for the term of four years, beginning on the second Mon- 
day of January, 1880, and ending on the second Monday of January, 
1884. Hequalified as judgeof said district and continued to discharge 
the duties of the office until after the November election in 1882, but 
resigned some time prior to qualifying as a member of this House. 

Article 3, section 13, of the constitution of Kansas, which was in fall 
force at the time of the election in November, 1882, and is still a part 
of the constitution of that State, is as follows: 

The justices of the supreme court and judges of the district courts shall at 
stated times receive for their services such compensation as may be provided by 
law, which shall not be increased during their respective terms of office: Pro- 
vided, Such compensation shall not be less than $1,500 to each justice or judge 
each year; and such justice or judge shall receive no fee or perquisites, nor hold 
any office of profit or trust under the authority of the State or the United States 


during the term of office for which said Pear or judges shall be elected, nor 
practice law in any of the courts of this State during their continuance in office. 
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Under the facts stated Peters was undoubtedly within the inhibition 
of this provision of the constitution of Kansas, and if the constitution 
of that State is binding upon this House, then it is very clear that Peters 
is not entitled to the seat he now oceupies. So far as Peters’s status is 
concerned the only question raised by the record is whether a State 
can superadd other qualifications for members of Congress than those 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States. This is an im- 
portant question, and if it was a new one would require very careful 
consideration, and there might have been room for differences of opin- 
ion, but other cases in this House and in the Senate have preceded this 
involving the same question, and after protracted and exhaustive dis- 
cussion have all been decided in one way, and that against the power 
of the States to prescribe any other qualifications for members of Con- 
gress than those named in the Constitution of the United States. Ar- 
ticle 1, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States provides 
that— 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the age of 25 
years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

The Constitution of the United States by this section prescribes cer- 
tain qualifications for the office of Representative in Congress, and, hav- 
ing exercised the power, it has been exhausted, and neither Congress nor 
the States can add other qualifications. Itcomes within a well-settled 
rule of construction that the enumeration of certain requisites of quali- 
fication is equivalent to a prohibition of authority to impose others. 
This position is greatly strengthened by a quotation made by the mi- 
nority in their report from the remarks of Mr. Dickinson, made in the 
constitutional convention when the section of the Constitution relating 
to qualifications of Representatives in Congress was under considera- 
tion. Mr. Mason moved— 

That the committee of detail be instructed to receive a clause requiring cer- 
tain qualifications of landed property and citizenship of the United States in 
members of the National aed pr and ualifying persons having unsettled 
accounts with or being indebted to the United States from being mem! of the 
National Legislature. 

Speaking upon this resolution, Mr. Dickinson said: 

I am against any recital of qualifications in the Constitution. Itis impossible 
to makea complete one, anda partial one would by implication tie up the hands 
of the legislature from supplying omissions.—EUiott’s on the Constitution, 
volume 5, pages 370 and 371. 


It is difficult to understand why this extract from Mr. Dickinson’s 
speech was quoted by the minority in their report unless it was for the 
purpose of giving the greatest possible sanction to the views expressed 
in the report of the majority. Itisasignificant fact also that no mem- 
ber of the convention who spoke after Mr. Dickinson attempted tocon- 
trovert the correctness of the principle enunciated by him. The mi- 
nority in their report have not quoted with entire the 
employed by Mr. Dickinson. As he is reported in Elliott’s Debates he 
uses the word “‘ legislature” instead of ‘‘ legislatures,” and it is evident 
that he meant the National Legislature, or, in other words, Congress. 
He was speaking to the resolution of Mr. Mason, and in that resolu- 
tion Congress is designated by the words “‘ National islature,”’ 

What Mr. Dickinson intended to say and did say was that an enu- 
meration of certain qualifications for Representatives in Congress would 
by implication tie up the hands of Congress from supplying omissions. 

I thank the gentleman who p the minority report for this most 
valuable authority—the authority of a distinguished member of that 
illustrious body which framed the Constitution we are called upon to 
construe. 

From whence do the States derive power to prescribe qualifications 
for members of Congress? The power is not delegated to them by any 
provision of the Constitution of the United States. The office is essen- 
tially a Federal one, and it is clear to me that unless some section of 
the Constitution of the United States can be pointed out which gives the 
States the power to prescribe qualifications for Representatives in the 
Congress of the National Government no such power exists. 

The minority of the committee contend that this power is found 
among the reserved rights of the States, and article 10 of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which provides that ‘‘ the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Con titution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people,” is 
ited in support of the position. When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted by the people comprising the then States an essen- 
tially new government was created, and its powers under its organic law 
are not to be interpreted or ascertained by reference to the temporary 
compact between the States which preceded it under the Articles of 
Contederation. 

Congress such as we now have under the Constitution is a creature 
of that instrument, and the States did not prior to the birth of the 
National Government possess the right to send representatives to a con- 
gress which had no existence; and it is seemingly clear that they did 
not possess the power to prescribe qualifications for representatives to a 
body unknown to the world until the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tation. I think it is very plain that article 10 of the amendments to 
the Constitution can have no application to the question involved in 
this case. The right of the people of the States to send Representa- 
‘tives to the Congress of the United States is not a right growing out of 
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the sovereignty of the respective States. The right to elect Repre- 
sentatives to Congress does not spring from the State governments, but 
is a right growing out of the formation of the National Government. 
The States could not have reserved powers they did not possess. The 
eligibility of a person to an office can only be ascertained by reference 
to the law under which the office was created. Any other doctrine 
might be exceedingly disastrous in its results. 

If it is once established that the States can prescribe qualifications 
for Representatives in Congress, then they may prescribe as many and 
such as they please. They may impose such qualifications as would 
render ineligible nine-tenths of the citizens of the United States who 
are qualified under the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. We would have very likely one class of citizens disqualified 
under the constitution of one State, and another class under the consti- 
tution or Jaws of another State. We have an illustration of what 
would take place in the case at hand. The constitution of Kansas 
provides that all her judges shall be ineligible. Other States have no 
such provision. The citizens of the United States residing within the 
limits of the State of Kansas are prohibited from choosing as their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress certain of their number who have been citi- 
zens of the United States for more than seven years and are upward of 
25 years of age. The same class of citizens who are ineligible in Kan- 
sas possess all the qualifications prescribed by the constitution of Penn- 
Sylvania, and may be sent here by the citizens of Pennsylvania to rep- 
resent them in Congress. 

The State of New York might provide in her constitution that no 
citizen should be eligible to a seat in Congress unless he was the owner 
of real estate of the value of $20,000; and Virginia might say that no 
citizen of the State who owned a foot of real estate should represent her 
people in the National Legislature. 

If the views of the minority shall be adopted, representation in the 
Congress of the National Government will be under the control of the 
State governments, and such qualifications could be prescribed as would 
prevent representation and destroy Congress. 

I think the question involved in this case is too well settled to re- 
quire elaborate argument at this time. I desire to call the attention 
of the House to a few of the authorities on this subject. I quote from 
Story on the Constitution, volume 1, sections 626 and 627: 

Now it be asked where did the States thi to int 
Varrcamantivis tates RAEI Goweresanh r Was ki DEAE mt PAE at 
all before the Constitution was adopted? Ifderived from the Constitution must 
it not be derived exactly under the qualifications established by the Constitution, 
and none others? If the Constitution “ has delegated no power to the States to 
add new qualifications, how can they claim any such power by the mere adoption 
of that instrument which they did not before possess?” ` 

The truth is that the States can exercise no powers whatsoever which exclu- 
sively spring out of the existence of the National Government whicb the Consti- 
tution does not delegate tothem. They have just as much right, and no more, to 
= new qualifications for a Representative as they have fora President.. 

Zach is an officer of the Union, deri his powers and q ons from the 
Constitution, and neither created by, p aiy piah upon, nor controllable by the 
States, Itis no oo prerogative of State power to appoint a Representative, 
a Senator, or President for the Union. 

I also cite Paschal’s Annotated Constitution, page 305, which is to 
the same effect. 

Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, volume'l, page 28, note F, says: 

The question whether the individual States can superadd to or vary the quali- 
fications prescribed to the Representative by the Constitution of the. United 
States is examined in Mr. Justice Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution, 
volume 1, pages 99 to 103, but the objections to the existence of any such power 
appear to me to be too palpable and mighty to admit ofany di on. 

I am not aware that any law-writer of ability has ever taken the op- 
posite view to that so clearly expressed by the two eminent jurists from 
whom I have quoted. The precedents established by this House and 
the United States Senate most clearly sustain the view taken by the 
majority of the Elections Committee in this case. 

The cases of Turney vs. Marshall and Fouke rs. Trumbull, of Ilinois, 
to be found in Bartlett’s Contested-Election Cases, from 1834 to 1865, 
page 167, are directly in point. The tenth section of the fifth article of 
the constitution of the State of Illinois, which was adopted on the 6th 
day of March, 1848, is in the words following: À 

The judges of the mopona and circuit courtsshall notbe eligible to any other 
office or poe trust of profit in this State or the United States during the term 
for which they were elected, nor for one year thereafter. All votes for either 


of them for any elective office (except that of judge of the supreme or circuit 
court) given by the General Assembly or the people shall be void. 


Marshall and Trumbull bad been judges of Illinois and at the time 
they were elected to Congress were within the prohibitory provisions 
of the constitution of that State. The two cases were considered to- 
gether by the Committee on Elections, and they reported to the House 
that in the opinion of the committee a State could not add to the qual 
ifications prescribed by the Constitution of the United States tor Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The minority of the committee insist that 
the report in the Illinois cases was made long after the cases were dis- 
posed of by the House, and that these cases are not authority upon the 
question involved in the case under consideration. The facts are that 
Mr. Bingham, in offering the resolutions in these cases, stated as clearly 
the questions involved as they appear in the report subsequently made 
and said that he would file a report very soon. 

As to Marshall, the discussion was made upon the single question of 
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the power of a State to superadd to the qualifications prescribed to 
Representatives in Co: by the Constitution of the United States. 
It was not pretended that he was not within the spirit as well as 
the letter of the prohibitory provision of the constitution of Mli- 
nois. Marshall’s term of office as judge would not have expired until 
the 10th of June, 1855. He resigned on the 10th of August, 1854, and 
was elected a Representative in Congress on the 7th of November, 1854. 
He resigned the office of judge less than three months prior to his elec- 
tion as a Representative in Congress. 

The resolution that Marshall was duly elected and was entitled to 
his seat was adopted by the House without division, and the resolu- 
tion that Fouke, the opponent of Trumbull, was not entitled to a seat 
was passed by the decisive vote of 125 to 5. The same arguments that 
are now made in the minority report were then stated in an exceed- 
ingly able argument made by Mr. Harris, of Ilinois, in favor of the 
binding force of the Illinois constitution. 

Randolph’s opinion and Jefferson’s doubting letter were quoted. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, about the question upon which the 
Tlinois cases turned. 

Trumbull’s case, determined by the Senate in 1855 by the decided 
vote of 35 to 8 in favor of his right to a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate notwithstanding he was within the prohibitory provisions of the 
constitution of Illinois, would seem to be authority on the question we 
now have under consideration, which is entitled to great respect. 

In the debate on Trumbull’s case, Senator Pugh of Ohio, stated the 

ition now taken by the minority of the commitee, with great power, 
Paia the vote was taken the Senate declared against the position ot 
Senator Pugh by nearly five to one. I submit that Senator Pugh’s 
opinions arẹ not to be considered authority against the determination 
of the Senate. The decision of the court is better authority than the 
opinions of the advocates of either side of the case. 

I will not longer take the time of the House in the discussion of this 
question. The report of the majority of the committee is sustained by 
the ablest law-writers of the country, who have discussed the question; 
it is sustained by the cases heretofore determined by this House and the 
Senate, and I believe the committee will be sustained by the House in 
the case now under consideration, and the question settled for all time 
to come. 

If Peters was ineligible it is beyond question the well-settled rule of 
this country that the minority candidate is not entitled to be seated. 
In this case the majority against Wood was 16,502. It requires a rea- 
sonable amount of assurance on the part of Wood to ask for a seat in 
this House after his own people have repudiated him by so decided a 
majority, but if he is legally entitled to it it should be given him. 

The minority in their report cite many authorities to sustain the 
position that when the majority candidate is ineligible the minority 
candidate is entitled to the office. Nearly all the authorities cited are 
English, and the English rule has never been adopted in this country. 
I shall content myself with citing a few leading cases and authorities 
on this question for the reason that in my judgment the House will 
not reach the consideration of this question. This House in the case 
of Smith vs. Brown, 2 Bartlett, 395, determined by a vote of 102 to 30 
that the minority candidate was not entitled to a seat when the ma- 
jority candidate was ineligible. Mr. DAWES, in the course of an able 
report in the case referred to, says: 

The will of the majority expressed in conformity with established law is the 
very basis on which rest the foundations of our institutions, and any attempt to 
substitute therefor the will of the minority is an attack upon the fundamental 
principle of the Government, and if Successful will prove their overthrow. 

It is, however, claimed that this House in the cases of Hodge vs. Reed 
and Wallace vs. Simpson, both from South Carolina, declared that mi- 
nority candidates were entitled to be seated when it appeared that the 
majority candidates were ineligible under the second clause of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. The mi- 
nority of the committee fall into grave error when they make the state- 
ment that any such doctrine was established by the House in these 
cases. I have carefully examined the record, and ascertain that just 
the contrary is true. 

In the case of Hodge vs. Reed (Election Cases of 1869-70, page 540), 
the committee reported that Hodge was entitled prima facie to the seat. 
The board of canvassers issued a certificate to Hodge after one had been 
issued to Reed, and their reason for so doing was made the basis of the 
Election Committee’s report. The board of canvassers state their rea- 
sons as follows: 


That the election at which the said Reed appears to have been elected was 
accompanied by such grave and widespread disorder and outrages on the part 
of the political friends of the said Reed as in their judgment to make ets 
pant eh different from the result which a free and orderly citizen would 

ave secured, 


In the case of Wallace vs. Simpson (Contested- Election Cases, 1869-70, 
page 553) the House on the 25th of January, 1870, adopted the resolu- 
pon reported by the minority of the Committee on Elections, which is as 

follows: 


Resolved, That W. D. Simpson isnot entitled under resolution of March —, 1869. 
to a seat from the third district of South Carolina, by reason of ineligibility, and 
that A. S. Wallace is not entitled to such seat, because he was not by the greatest 
number of votes duly elected by the people of that district. 


This case was subsequently reported to a committee on the merits, 


and it is claimed that the House in seating Wallace on the report made , 


by Mr. Cessna recognized the doctrine that a minority candidate is en- 
titled to the seat when the majority candidate is ineligible. 

The committee to whom this case was referred was Cessna, RAN- 
DALL, and HALE. Cessna made the report to the House, and when he 
did so stated that both his colleagues differed with him as to the propo- 
sition that— 

When one of two candidates is ineligible the votes given for him are of no ef- 
fect and the other candidate is elected. 

The case was really determined by the committee and the House on 
the ground that— 

Intimidation and violence may invalidate the vote of a precinct or county, and 
the vote in the peaceable counties is to determine the result, 

See Election Cases 1869-’70, page 731. 

The precedents of this House, then, are all against the proposition that 
minority candidates can under any circumstances be seated. M YS 
a his work on Elections, page 209, lays down the American rule as fol- 

ows: 

Thus it will be seen that the weight of authority in this country is decidedly 
against the adoption here of the English doctrine. And we think that sound 
policy, as well as reason and authority, forbids the adoption of that doctrine in 
this country. It is a fundamental idea with us that the majority shall rule; 
and thata jority, or at least a plurality, shall be required to elect a person to, 
office by popular vote. An election with us is the deliberate choice of a majority 
or plurality of electors. Any doctrine which opens the way for minority rule 
in any case is anti-republican and anti-American. 

I trust that the man who was fairly elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority may be allowed to retain the seat he now occupies, and that this 
House will not now commit itself to the doctrine that the qualifica- 
tions of members can be fixed by the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I will reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has thirty minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent of the House 
that the contestant, Mr. S. N. Wood, may be heard for an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The House has heard the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. Is there objection? [After a pause. } 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOOD (the contestant) proceeded to address the House, and at 
the expiration of an hour the hammer fell. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CLAY. Iask consent of the House that the time of the gentle- 
man be extended. 
Mr. RYAN. I hope that the time may be extended until the gentle- 


man has finished his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection the time of the gentleman 
will be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD (the contestant) resumed and concluded his remarks, 
[See Appendix. ] 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I am reminded of a paragraph I once 
saw, taken from some Western paper. The editor of the paper went to 
church on a Sabbath evening. In preparing the announcement of the 
service in his next week’s paper he stated that he had attended the 
church on the Sabbath evening and listened to a very fine discourse, 
but was unable to hear the conclusion of it, for the reason that he had 
to go home for breakfast. I hardly expected to be able to make any 
remarks to-day on this case for the reason that I feared before the con- 
testor could complete the reading of his very lengthy remarks the day 
would have ended. 

After the able presentation of the case by the 
sylvania [Mr. ELLIOTT] and the searching 1 argument made by 
him, it is unnecessary for me to say anything on the legal points of 
this case. I shall detain this House for but a few moments in order to 
present one or two features in connection with the case which have not 
been presented, and which, in justice to myself, I deem it necessary to 
present. 

So far as it is necessary to state the vote in this case, it is as follows: 
S. R. Peters (contestee) 

E. N. Mo: x 
B. W. Perkins. 


S. N. Wood (contestor). 


Four candidates for Congress were elected from the State at large. 
The members of the House will therefore see that the contestor in this 
case lacked 16,502 votes of a majority; in other words, that the sitting 
member received 16,502 more votes than the contestor. There is no 
claim of any fraud; there is no claim on the part of any one that in this 
case there were any illegal votes. 

But the claim is put forward that by reason of these votes having been 
cast for a person who was ineligible therefore they were as so much 
blank paper and should be cast aside and not counted. And this posi- 
tion was assumed because of the notice which it was claimed was given 
to the voters of the ineligibility of the sitting member. To this point 


ntleman from Penn- 


I wish to call the attention of the House for a few moments. 

This notice, if it was valid at all, was either an actual or a construct- 
ive notice, or perhaps both. I know it is an old maxim which is not 
to be denied, that every voter is presumed to know the law. 


But it 
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is also a fact that if the voter is presumed to know the law he is also 
presumed to know the construction that has been placed upon thatlaw 
by the courts of the State and by the legal writers who have written 
on the subject, and not only by the courts of the State and the legal 
writers who have written on the subject, but also by any tribunal that 
has had occasion to pass on the questions. It is claimed that the con- 
structive notice was obtained by reason of the provision in the consti- 
tution of the State of Kansas. So far as it applies to this case, that 
provision is as follows: 

The justices of the supreme court and judges of the district courts shall at 
stated times receive for their services such compensation as may be provided by 
law, which shall not be increased during their respective terms of office: Pro- 
vided, Such compensation shall not be less than $1,500 to each justice or judge 
each year; and such F img or judge shall receive no fee or perquisites nor 
hold any office of profit or trust under the authority of the State or the United 
States during the term of office for which said gaes or judgesshall be elected, 
po practice law in any of the courts of the State during their continuance in 
ofice. 

That is the provision of the constitution which, as claimed by the mi- 
nority report, notified all the voters of the State of Kansas of the in- 
eligibility of the sitting member. Now, if there was nothing further 
than this, if there had been no judicial construction placed upon this 
provision of the constitution, then the claim of the minority of the com- 
mittee might be of some force. But when you consider the proposition 
which I asserted a few moments ago, that in so far as this constructive 
notice operates it must embrace the decisions made by the courts 
and the proper tribunals in construing any provision of law, you will 
see that whatever notice this constitutional provision gave must be 
taken in connection with the notice which was given by these tribunals 
in construing this provision of the constitution. 

Now, the voter of Kansas who started out to find the construction of 
law in relation to this constitutional provision having heard something 
of Justice Story, a noted law-writer, and believing him to have been a 
man ized as high authority by the courts of the country, would 
at once turn to that author and endeavor to ascertain what construction 
he had placed upon this character of prohibitions in State constitutions, 

Turning to Story on Constitution, the voter reads: 

If a State Legislature has authority to pass laws to this effect, they may im- 
pose any other qualifications beyond those Eoee by the Constitution, how- 
ever inconvenient, restrictive, or even mischievous they may be to the interests 
ofthe Union. The Legislature of one State may require that none but a Deist, 
a Catholic, a Protestant, a Calvinist, or a Universalist shall be a Representative. 
The Legislature of another State may require that none shall be a Representa- 
tive buta planter, a farmer, a mechanic, or a manufacturer. It may exclude 
merchants, and divines, and physicians, and lawyers. Another lature 
may uire a high-moneyed qualification, a frechold of great value, or personal 
estate of great amount. Another Legislature may require that a party shall 
have been born and always lived in the State or district, or that he shall be an 
inhabitant of a particular town or city. In short, there isno end to the varieties 
of qualifications which, without insisting upon extravagant cases, may be im- 
agined. A State may, with the sole ohjes of dissolving the Union, createjdis- 
qualifications so high and so singular that it shall become impracticable to elect 
any Representatives. 

And again he reads from the same author: 

The truth is that the States can exercise no powers whatsoever which exclu- 
sively spring out of the existence of the National Government, which the Consti- 
tution does not del tothem. They have justas much right, and no more, to 
prescribe new qualifications for a Re ntative as they have fora President; 
each derives his powers and qualifications from the Constitution, and is neither 
created by, dependent upon, nor controllable by the States. It is no original 

rerogative of State power the cpio a Representative, a Senator, or President 
for the Union. These owe their existence and functions to the united voice of 
the whole, not a portion of the people. 

From this reading the voter would be notified by the high authority 
of Judge Story that this provision in regard to the ineligibility of the 
sitting member was absolutely null and void. 

And the voter might go further. Having learned that Chancellor Kent 
was a man well recognized as high authority in the law, that he was 
the Blackstone of America, he might turn to the first volume of Kent’s 
Commentaries and find that this learned writer approves the construc- 
tion placed upon the law by Justice Story. Thus he would see that 
two renowned legal authors declare this inhibition in the constitution 
of the State of Kansas to be absolutely null and void. 

But not content with this, he would go to the only tribunal that has 
power to pass finally upon a question of this kind; and there he would 
ascertain that in the case of Fouke vs. Trumbull and the case of Turner 
vs. Marshall, both these cases having been decided in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and also in the Trumbull case in the Senate, it had been 
declared emphatically by these bodies respectively that these inhibi- 
tions in State constitutions are in conflict with the national Constitu- 
tion, and therefore null and void. 

I ask any reasonable member of the House whether the constructive 
notice in this case did not notify the voter of the State of Kansas that 
the inhibition of the State constitution was null and void, and, there- 
fore, the ineligibility of the sitting member could not be maintained 
on that ground. 

Why, sir, to hear gentlemen speak on the part of the minority of the 
committee, one would think that the voters of the State of Kansas had 
nothing to do but study laws and constitutions upon these questions. 
I desire to say that the people of Kansas find something to do besides 
studying the laws and the constitutions of the States and of the United 
States.. It would be strange if the voter of Kansas were obliged to ac- 
quaint himself with these laws and the constructions of the courts to 
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decide which was right and which was wrong, and, if he should decide 
wrongfully, lose his vote for Representative in Congress. The voters 
of the State of Kansas found time during the last year to raise 200,- 
000,000 bushels of corn and 27,000,000 bushels of wheat. Ay, sir, they 
found time during the last year to raise wheat, corn, oats, rye, and flax- 
seed of the value of $93, 440,000—$12,000,000 more than the entire value 
of the gold and silver product of the United States for the same year. 
Let my distinguished friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD], who prides 
himself justly upon representing the gold and silver Rocky Mountain 
mining camp, put that under the brim of his sombrero. 

McPherson County in my district is now, and has been for two years, 
the banner wheat and broom-corn county of the world, and yet this 
county in age is not half-way through its ‘‘teens.’’ 

Sir, in the district in which I now reside there is a county named 
after the lamented General Sedgwick that raised 7,000,000 bushels of 
corn last year, and only a short time ago loaded up a train of thirty 
cars with corn and sent them to Cincinnati as a gift-offering to relieve 
the sufferers by the Ohio flood. Another county in my State, in the 
district of my colleague [ Mr. Ry AN ]—and I will charge him nothing for 
this advertisement—a county named Butler, found time to send twenty- 
seven car-loads to Cincinnati as a gratuitous offering to the sufferers by 
the Ohio flood. The nation has donated generously out of its plethoric 
Treasury, but these two counties alone have given ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of corn. 

The people of Kansas have something else to do, and they do some- 
thing else, than study up constitutional questions. I know it is said, 
and it may be truthfully said, that Kansas is only the third State in the 
Union in the raising of agricultural products; but you must bear in 
mind that Kansas is young yet. When the procession of States 
under the wire in the year 1900 Kansas will be in the lead and will be 
looking back over her shoulder to see what older State is blinking in the 
dust of her progress. It must be a bad day when the average Kansan 
can not inject a first-class advertisement into the driest kind of a legal 
argument. But to return to the question of notice. 

Now, if the voter of the State of Kansas is bound by constructive no- 
tice, as claimed, then this notice says to him that the inhibition in the 
constitution of that State is nugatory and void, and he can therefore go 
and vote for the person of his choice with the greatest assurance that 
this constitutional provision will not be enforced. 

It is claimed that notice was given through the newspapers of the 
State by a discussion, and that this discussion was sufficient to apprise 
the voters of the ineligibility of the sitting member. A discussion in 
the newspapers presents the idea that there are two sides to be dis- 
cussed. If there was but one side to it, and that was the side as claimed 
by the contestor, then there would have been nothing to discuss; butthe 
very fact there was discussion in the newspapers suggests at once the 
idea that the newspapers themselves discussed not an ex parte case but 
that they discussed both sides of this case, and if they discussed both 
sides of this case they also presented not only the clause of the consti- 
tution of the State of Kansas now under consideration, but they pre- 
sented also to the voter through the public prints the rulings of the 
various tribunals on that clause of the constitution, and those rulings 
declared it to be null and void; so that, view it as you please, consider it 
an actual or constructive notice, either or both, they were in favor of 
the rights of the sitting member and entirely opposed to the rights of 
the contestor. 

Was the voter bound to know that Story and Kent were wrong; was 
the voter bound to know that the House of Representatives in the 
Trambull and Marshall cases was wrong; was the voter bound to know 
the United States Senate was wrong? And I say, as a matter of law, 
that, right or wrong, the decision of this tribunal was binding on the 
voters, and is in favor of the eligibility of the sitting member, 

But I go further than this and say that under the great weight of 
authority in this matter the question of notice is unimportant. 

Now, I will not cite any authorities in relation to that point. My 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLIOTT] has cited all the authorities 
on the question. They are all one way, except in the case of the few 
authorities from the State of Indiana. Those of you who have given 
any attention to the minority report in this case will have ascertained 
that contestor relies almost altogether on English authority, and I sub- 
mit these English authorities are not of much force on that subject in 
this country because of the difference in the two governments. In one 
of them the voice of the queen is the voice of God, while in the United 
States the voice of the people is the voice of God, But I will not take 
up the time of the House by citing any authorities on this question. 

But I hearsome one say, why are you so interested in this branch of 
the case? If you are not eligible to a seat why need you have any 
uneasiness or anxiety about who should occupy it? Permit me to sug- 
gest I have an intimate acquaintance with the sitting member, and I 
have been on terms of closest confidence with him for forty-one years, 
and that I know the reason why the sitting member has anxiety in re- 
lation to this branch of the case. And I will state the reason for his 
anxiety. If there is any member of the House who has doubt on the 
legal question involved in this case then he should give the people who 
sent me here the benefit of that doubt and resolve it in favor of the voice 
of the people. 
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Again, I do not desire to have the people of the State of Kansas who 
have been so kind to me punished, and that is another reason why I 
have anxiety on this branch of the case. On account of the people of 
the State of Kansas, and especially on account of the people of that 
judicial district over which the sitting member had the honor to preside 
for eight years, that elected him three successive times to a judicial posi- 
tion without any opposition, and which also voted to send him here with 


almost the same unanimity, if there is any one to be punished for the 
offense claimed by the contestor to have been committed against the con- 
stitution of Kansas, I say then punish me, but do not punish my peo- 
ple by putting in my place a Representative whom they have repudiated 
by 16,502 votes. 

I might add right here thatthe Congressional district in which I now 
reside has to-day renominated me for election as a Representative in 
the Forty-ninth Congress by acclamation, so that if I have sinned 
against the Constitution thatis a pardon extended to me by my people 
which is very gratifying to my feelings. I will accept that renomina- 
tion without much deliberation, and as it is equivalent to an election, 
if you put me down and out of the Forty-eighth Congress, I will rise 
up again in the Forty-ninth, when none can molest ormake me afraid. 

I have referred to the cases of Marshall and Trumbull. I desire to 
call attention to another feature in this case in connection with thede- 
cision in those noted cases. The contestant as wellas the report made 
by the minority of the committee seek to break the force of the decis- 
ions and conclusions reached in the cases referred to by showing that 
while Trumbull and Marshall violated the lester of the law, they did 
not violate the spirit of the law; and therefore we may reasonably con- 
clude that if the sitting member here has not violated the spirit of the 
law he is entitled to a seat by parity of reasoning. 

Let us see now if the sitting member has violated the spirit of the 
law in this case, and ifsoin whatrespect. The spirit of the law is that 
a judge shall not use his judicial position for the purpose of securing 
political preferment. Is not that thespiritof thelaw? Whereis there 
a man within or without the sound of my voice that will dare charge 
that the sitting member in this case ever used his judicial position to 
secure political preferment? If such had been the case, couldit notand 
would it not easily have been shown? Would the evidence not bave 
been seized upon? Could it not have been easily procured and referred 
to the Committee on Elections? And if there had been such evidence, 
and it was true, it would have been most damaging to the sitting mem- 
ber and against his right to a seat, because it would show that he was 
not only unworthy to hold a judicial position, but that he was also un- 
fitted to hold a seat upon this floor, and he should be spurned from this 
Hall. In the absence of such proof (and there is absolutely no proof 
attempted to be brought of that kind), but in the absence of such proof, 
the presumption of honesty and official rectitude is in favor of the sit- 
ting member thus far in the case. But it is claimed further that Mar- 
shall and Trumbull resigned before the election, and therefore they did 
not violate the spirit of the law by being in office at the time of the 
election. Isay to you that a proper exercise of official duty never vio- 
lated the spirit of alaw. Itis the misuse of official position that wounds 
the spirit of the law if it is wounded at all. Therefore the question 
whether Marshall and Trumbull were upon the bench at the date of 
the election is no factor in determining the legal question presented 
here. 

But how is the comparison when carried a little further? At the 
time the judgments in favor of Trumbull and Marshall in this House 
and in the Senate were given, the inhibition in the Illinois constitu- 
tion, if it ever was of any force, had not expired, but existed against 
them—that is to say, the expiration of the official term and one year 
thereafter had not expired as required by the constitution of that State. 
Consequently if that inhibition was in force it was bearing directly 
against them, not only at the time of election but also at the time the 
judgment was pronounced in their favor. How is it in the case now 
under consideration? It is disclosed that the sitting member was last 
elected to the bench in the year 1879, for four years: and hence you 
will readily see that the inhibition of the constitution of the State of 
Kansas, if it ever was of any force, has long since ceased to operate or 
. exist in the present case. 

I now desire to call attention to the constitutional inhibition under 
consideration and submit a few thoughts in addition to those so ably 
presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLIOTT]. I 
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First. That the inhibition, if of any force at all, is nothing more 
thana mere request. If the State can constitutionally command thata 
person shall not be eligible, but has no power to enforce the command, 
then it ceases to bea command. And even conceding that the right to 
rescribe additional qualifications was reserved to the State, there 
ng no power to enforce the right, it amounts to nothing more than a 
mere request. In short, conceding the right of a State to prescribe 
qualifications to have been reserved by the State and by the people, the 
fact that the power to enforce was not reserved renders any prescribed 
qualification inoperative, and of no further force than a mere request. 
The Legislature of the State might by a joint resolution make the same 
request, or the voters might by a petition make the same request as to 
additional qualifications other than those prescribed in the Constitution 


of the United States; but, being powerless to enforce these qualifica- 
tions, they could not be considered anything more than a mere request. 

Waiving all questions of conflict between the national and State con- 
stitutions for the sake of the argument upon this branch of the case, 
we assert then that the prohibitory clause in the constitution of the 
State of Kansas was simply a request to the people of the State not to 
elect a judge toa national office during the term for which he had been 
elected to a judicial position, which request the people might or might 
not heed, as best suited their supreme will. That the voters of the 
State have so interpreted this provision is supported by their actions on 
several occasions. In 1870 Hon. D. P. Lowe, judge of the sixth judi- 
cial district of the State, whose term as judge had not expired, was 
elected as a Representative from the State at large to the Forty-second 
Congress. In 1874 Hon. W. R. Brown, my predecessor as judge of the 
ninth judicial district, and whose term had not expired, was elected as 
Representative from the third district to the Forty-fourth Congress. 
In the same year Hon. John R. Goodin, judge of the seventh judi- 
cial district, whose term had not expired, was elected as a Representa- 
tive to the Forty-fourth Co from the second. He was a Demo- 
crat, and defeated Hon. S. A. Cobb, the Republican candidate, who was 
a member of the Forty-third Congress from the State of Kansas. This 
clause of the constitution was then treated and considered as a mere 
request not only by Republican voters of the State but also by the Dem- 
ocratic voters of the State. 

Second. The State can notsuperadd qualifications. The decision in 
the Marshall and Trumbull case was right then and is right now, and 
the inhibition in the Kansas constitution so far as it applies to members 
of Congress is null and void. The eligibility under the national Con- 
stitution isconceded. If eligible under the national Constitution, can a 
State constitution render the same person ineligible? If so, then the 
latter can nullify the former, and the lesser becomes the greater. It is 
argued that there is no conflict between the national and State consti- 
tutions in relation to the qualifications of amember of Congress ; or that 
the clause of the national Constitution is simply negative and prohib- 
itory, and hence, the State has the right to add affirmative qualifications. 
If the State has the power to add to the qualifications set out in the na- 
tional Constitution, then to render the power valid and forceful it must 
be able to enforce the qualification or it must have the right to call upon 
Congress to enforce it. The State is powerless to enforce such a law, 
because it has affirmatively manen that power to the House. The 
House can not enforce a State law because it is a legislative and not an 
executive body. 

Concede the absurd proposition that the National Government has the 
right to enforce a State law without being legally invoked by the State, 
and it would not be the legislative but the executive department that 
would be called upon to enforce such law. Ifthe legislative department 
should be called upon to enforce such a law it would place it in conflict 
with the executive department, whichis the only law-enforcing powerin 
theGovernment. Ifthe State then can enact a law and can call upon the 
House to enforce it, then a single State and the House can destroy the 
representation of that State in Congress,and a number of States acting in 
concert with the House can destroy the Government. National disin- 
tegration would thus be made easy. Any law that gives to the State the 
power to destroy the Government is in conflict with the national Con- 
stitution, and also with the very spirit and essence of the Government 
itself. 

If a State may add to the qualifications of amember, then it may say 
that the member shall not be more than 27 years old; the national Con- 
stitution says he shall not be less than 25; and if the State can say he shall 
not be more than 27, it can thus nullify the spirit of our national Consti- 
tution, which seeks the benefit of age and experience in its legislative 
department. _If this can be done, then a State could pass a law that no 
person should serve more than one term in Congress, and call upon the 
House to enforce it; and yet where is the statesman, either actual or fan- 
cied, that would assert that a State could enact a law that would prevent 
the re-election of a member of Congress, and have the right todemand of 
the House an enforcement of sucha law. Again, the national Constitu- 
tion says, in substance, the member must be a citizen of the United 
States for seven years. If the State can add additional qualifications it 
can say that no person who is American-born shall be eligible, and that 
only persons who have been born in England, or Ireland, or Germany, and 
who have heen citizens of the United States not less than seven years nor 
more than ten years, shall beeligible. The statement of the proposition 
carries with it its own refutation. 

If the additional qualification prescribed in the Kansas constitution 
now under consideration is not in conflict with the provisions of the 
national Constitution, then none of those provisions instanced by me 
would be in conflict. The legal principle involved isthe same; theab- 
surdity of the proposition does not affect its legality. The proposition 
may be absurd and unreasonable and unjust and dangerous to the very 


life of the Government itself; butif you concede the right of the State 
to add any additional qualifications to those prescribed in the national 
Constitution, then you must concede this power to its fullest extent, 
limited only by the prohibition in the Constitution of the United States. 

The provisions of section 2 of article 1 of the Constitution, fixing the 
qualifications of the Representative, standing aloneare in thenature of a 
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negative prohibition; but when taken in connection with section 5 and 
with the tirstclause of section 2 it is an affirmative provision, and accord- 
ing to the ruleof law well established and now never questioned, that the 
express mention of certain things in a provision excludes all others, a 
State is prohibited from affixing any additional qualifications to those 
of members of Congress. To place any other construction upon the con- 
stitutional provision under consideration is not only unreasonable in 
itself, but leads to the destruction of the very life which it was intended 
to promote and maintain. i 

Again, sovereignty must reside with the power toenforce. Sovereignty 
denotes the possession of the highest power in any given sphere. As 
applied to the qualifications of a member of Congress, it denotes the pos- 
session of the highest power to determine these qualifications. Is there 
any doubt or question as to where this power is lodged? Concede this 
power to have existed in the State prior to the formation of the National 
Government; what follows? When the National Government was cre- 
ated and the national Constitution was accepted by the States they dele- 
gated this power tothe General Government. Ifthe powerto determine 

the qualifications of a member of Congress was delegated to Congress, 
then the sovereignty of the State over the qualifications of a member of 
Congress passed also with the power, because the sovereignty must reside 
with the power. The sovereignty, to prescribe a part of the qualifica- 
tions, could not be retained by the State and the remaining part and the 
power to enforce all be delegated to Congress. Sovereignty in any given 
sphere in the very nature of political association is indivisible. A divis- 
ion of sovereignty over any given subject-matter would beget conflict. 

There is not a single right reserved to the State which the State has 
not the power to enforce. The National Government can not go into 
a State and enforce a State law. If the State delegated to the General 
Government the power to make a law, it also delegated the power to 
enforce it. Ifa State reserved the right to make a law, it also reserved 
the power to enforce it. The power to make and the power to enforce 
are both necessary to create the sovereignty. 

Hence if the States delegated to the General Government the power 
to enforce certain qualifications this delegation of power carried with it 
all of the power both to make and to enforce the qualifications, and the 
right of a State to prescribe any qualifications does not exist. 

Again, article 1, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States 
prescribes the component parts of the House of Representatives: ‘‘ Shall 
be composed of members;’’ declares how often they shall be chosen, 

“ chosen every second yéar by the people of the several States.” Pre- 
scribes the character of the people who shall vote in the States, ‘‘the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
in the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” It then fixes 
the qualification of the member by saying, in substance, he must be 25 
years old, a citizen of the United States of seven years’ standing, and 
an inhabitant of the State in which he shall be chosen. 

If the Constitution of the United States added nothing else, then it 
might with some plausibility be claimed that some rights were re- 
served to the State in relation to the qualifications of a member; but 
the Constitution fixes in well-chosen language the tribunal to decide 
upon the question of qualification. 

Article 1, section 5, says: ‘‘ Each House shall be the judge of the 
election returnsand the qualifications of its own members.’’ This neg- 
atives the idea that any right in relation to the qualifications of a mem- 
ber is reserved to the State. The power to adjudicate is not given to 
the State, but to each House. Jurisdiction is the right and power fo 
hear and determine a mooted question. The State may prescribe ad- 
ditional qualifications, but it has nopower to hear and determine them. 
It is futile to give to a State the right tomake a law but withhold from 
it the power to enforce it. Suppose Kansas should enact a law thatno 
one but a Republican should be elected to Congress. If any rights to 
prescribe qualifications of members of Congress are reserved to the State, 
then the State has the power to pass such a law, but it would be power- 
less to enforce it. 

No State has the right to make a law unless it also has the power to 
enforce it; it is illogical to say that by implication the framers of the 
Constitution intended to permit a State to prescribe additional qualifi- 
cations to those in article 1, section 2, but expressly took from the States 
the power to enforce such additional qualifications. Itwould begrant- 
ing the power to make a law but withholding the power to enforce it. 
The power to determine the qualifications of a member of Congress was 
delegated by the people in the Constitution of the United States to the 

tive Houses of Congress; and each House has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine this question of qualification. The decision 
of any other tribunal is not binding because it is an unwarranted as- 
sumption of power. If there is no power in a State to enforce a quali- 
fication, then the power to make the qualification is useless and of no 
effect. Concede the power of a State to make qualifications in the 
premises, and you concede the power to the State to render ineligible 
every citizen within its borders, and thus by a combination of States 
destroy the Congress. 

Legally, a right and the power to enforce it go together. If there is 
no power to enforce then there is no right. Itis the power to enforce 
that establishes the right. If the power to enforce the right does not 
exist, then the right does not exist, As an abstract proposition there 


can be alaw without a penalty, but such a law is dormant, powerless, 
forceless. Law is a rule of action, commanding what is right and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong, prescribed by some supreme power. The idea 
of command naturally suggests the power to enforce obedience to the 
command. One person may have the power to command and another 
the power to enforce; one branch or department of government may have 
power to make law and another department may execute the law, but 
they must be co-ordinate departments under one general system. We 
therefore with great confidence reassert that sovereignty must reside 
with the power to maintain or enforce, and that as the National Gov- 
ernment has the power through its branches of Congress to determine 
the qualifications of members. therefore the National Government has 
the power and all of the power to prescribe the qualifications of its 
members. 

Now, I will not say anything further upon the case except to thank 
the gentlemen who make the majority as well as the minority report 
for their uniform courtesy to me, and also to thank the Committee on 
Elections for extending the same uniform courtesy in all that pertains 
to the present case. After all, Mr. Speaker, the will of the people, let 
me say in conclusion, is the supreme power in this Government. Ex- 
pression of that will of the people sent the sitting member here to rep- 
resent them. That expression of the will of the people is untarnished 
by fraud or by any informality that can take away its potency. In obe- 
dience to that mandate Iam here. It remains for this House to say 
whether the will of the people, thus formally expressed, shall be ig- 
nored and its herald and Representative sent from these legislative halls. 
Confidently believing that my case has been carefully and fairly pre- 
sented, I submit to the decision of this House the mutual interests of 
my people and myself. 

Mr. BENNETT addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Ido not wish to occupy the attention of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, for a single moment longer than they want to 
hear me. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” *‘ Vote !’’] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. That is a very dangerous statement 
to make on this floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I hear no suggestion that I should quit now 
[laughter], and therefore I am encouraged to go on, and I will do so, 
giving my friend from North Carolina time to get his wind back again. 
[Laughter]. In a few words, then, what have wehere? A contested- 
election case between Mr. Wood and Mr. Peters, of Kansas. It is con- 
ceded on all hands that Mr. Peters got 16,502 honest majority. 

I wish Democrats to hear me, for I am a democrat myself, but per- 
haps some gentlemen may not believe that. [Cries of ‘‘No!?] A 
democrat is to let the people rule, and I am in favor of the people do- 
ing that very thing. Let some Democrat here rise up and deny that 
proposition. 

A MEMBER. You are not that sort. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Isay a democrat is one who is in favor of allow- 
ing the people to rule. Then what have we here? I concede, and 
gladly concede, the Constitution of the United States and the laws of 

ngress made thereunder are not the supreme law of this land. Then 
what? Why, then, of course the laws of Kansas must be. Then the 
State must be supreme. There is no escape from the conclusion. Now, 
what do we find here? Democrats, you State-rights men, I am talk- 
ing to you. Here is a State that has given 16,500 majority in favor of 
the sitting member and against the contestant. Now, I wipe out the 
United States, I concede that the United States and its Constitution and 
laws have nothing to do with the subject under discussion. Admit all 
that; and then what? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Now you are coming back to the Republican 
party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PETTIBONE. And then, I say, what? What is left to you? 
Why, then the State of Kansas, and nothing else. And now, Demo- 
crats, listen a moment longer. Do you know, have you yet discovered, 
that the word ‘‘ State’’ in the Constitution means three things? There 
is the Territorial State of Kansas. Did the Territorial Stateof Kansas 
send Judge Peters here, or send Mr. Wood here? No. What next? 
Why, then you have the people of Kansas, the men and the women and 
the children who live there. Well, then you have the political State. 
Now, I will tell you Democrats something that you have never under- 
stood before. When the rebellion came along we Republicans said you 
can not go out of the Union, and when the war was over were you out 
or in? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to make a correc- 
tion? It was the Union men who said you could not go out. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Iask the question, were you outorin? You 
were in. Well, the soil was in, wasit not? The soil of the States was 
in. The lands were in and the people were in, but were the Demo- 
cratic confederate State governors in the Union? 

Several MEMBERS. They were. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. What? Will any Democrat say they were in? 


Mr. VANCE. We think that way down in my country. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Do you say that the State of North Carolina was 
in? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. 1 am glad to have it put on the records of this 
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country that the gentleman from North Carolina has stated that the 
governor of that State, where the governor had sworn that he would 
not support and defend the Constitution of the United States, but that 
he would support, protect, and defend the constitution of the Confed- 
erate States, was a governor in the Union. Furthermore, your Legis- 
latures—were they in the Union? Every member had sworn that he 
would support and defend the confederate constitution, but that he 
would not support and defend the United States Constitution. Were 
they in the Union? Your judges had sworn that they would support 
the constitution of the confederacy; were they in the Union? Yet the 
gentleman says that the State was in the Union. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there was a man once from my own town; his 
name was Andrew Johnson. Did you ever hear that name, you Dem- 
ocrats ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Frequently. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Well, Andrew Johnson said when the war was 
over that the rebellion had left the State of North Carolina—now listen 
my friend on my right here who said North Carolina was in the Union— 
Andrew Johnson said the war had left that State devoid of all civil 

vernment. Now, who wrote that opinion for him? William H. 

ward. Iam talking now to you Democratic lawyers on this side of 
the House. That was written by William H. Seward. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Most assuredly. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Wasit for that declaration that your party sought 
to impeach him? 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Oh, good Lord! [Great laughter.] Oh, lame 
and impotent conclusion ! 

Gentlemen, I want any North Carolina lawyeron this floor to get up 
here in this House and say that the political State of North Carolina, 
the political governmentof North Carolina, the political legislators and 
political judges of North Carolina were in the Union when the war 
closed. William H. Seward was just as good a lawyer as you or I. 
Jeremiah Black, whom you and I know was the adviser of Andrew 
Johnson, was as good a lawyer as there is on this floor, but Johnson said 
that the political State of North Carolina was dead. 

Now, furthermore, the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of White against Texas, has said exactly the same thing. The 
Supreme Court said it also in Luther against Borden. 

Now, what do I mean by all this? Simply this, that while I admit 
that the Constitution of the United States and the laws made thereun- 
der are the supreme laws of the land, but yet assume that this is not 
so for argument’s sake; I will grant that it is not. Then when you 
come to Kansas what have you? Let us see. The political state of 
Kansas does notelect members of Congress here. Whodoes? Isit not 
the popular state of Kansas, the democracy, the people. The men, the 
voters of the state of Kansas, are the ones who doit. I ask you if that 
is not true? 

Now I come back to this report which we have made from the Com- 
mittee on Elections; and recollect we have nine Democrats and six 
Republicans on that committee; and eight Democrats and six Repub- 
licans say that when the people of Kansas, the people who are the source 
of power, send a man here he shall be accorded ‘his seat. You Demo- 
crats, I want you to listen to me, because I wish to teach you the very 
fundamental principles of democracy. Evidently you have not learned 
them yet. [Laughter.] You do not know them. I say to you that 
the citizens of the United States, the honest voters of this country, the 
common sense of a large majority of the people, ought to determine, and 
they will determine, questions of this kind; and I want you to put 
yourselves on record to the contrary, you apostles of shame-faced de- 
mocracy, if you will. When, then, the people of Kansas, by a majority 
of 16,500, have said that Judge Peters shall come here and represent 
them, and when you have had three cases from that same State of men 
who were sitting as judges in Kansas who were elected and permitted 
to hold their seats here, I say and hope, in the Lord’s name, that you 
will turn Peters out and put Wood in. Iam done. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state there was a mistake in 
announcing the time of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] had expired. Another gentleman was occupying the chair when 
the gentleman began his speech. The gentleman from North Carolina 
had only spoken forty minutes when the Chair announced that his hour 
had expired. 

Mr. HART. I am a member of the Committee on Elections and 
would be entitled to address the House. I wish to yield to my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. BENNETT] whatever time he may require. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Has the gentleman from North Carolina 
concluded his remarks? 

Mr. BENNETT. I desire to yield five minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who wishes to make a statement 
to the House; and I will for the present reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A similar case to this originated in the State of Tli- 
nois; in fact two cases, which have been cited. One is known as the 
‘Trumbull case, which has been already referred to. The most recent 
case was that in which the present Senator CULLOM was elected a United 


States Senator by the last General Assembly of the State of Illinois. At 
the time of his election he was the governor of that State. The constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois contains this clause: 


Neither the governor, the lieutenant-governor, auditor of public accounts, sec- 
of state, superintendent of publie instruction, nor attorney-general shall 
ble to any other office during the period for which he shall have been 


re! 
be el 
elected. 

In the middle of his term as governor the last Legislature of the State 
of Illinois elected Mr. CULLOM to the United States Senate. That elec- 
tion was not brought about without a contest on the part of the Demo- 
cratic members constituting the minority of that Legislature: and in 
that contest they were aided very materially by a very respectable mi- 
nority of the Republican members of that Legislature. 

That minority, represented by the Democratic party, placed upon the 
records of that general assembly a protest against the election of Gov- 
ernor CULLOM, & solemn protest that the person who had been declared 
elected by the joint action of the two houses of the islature was in- 
eligible under the constitution of the State of Illiyois to hold that office. 

I understand that that opinion was reached after mature reflection 
and consultation upon the part of the minority members of that Legis- 
lature, and the opinion was shared by a no less distinguished legal 
authority than ex-Governor John M. Palmer, of that State. Therefore 
at least in one State of this Union the Democratic members of the 
Legislature are on record as declaring that such an election as this now 
before the House was without warrant and was illegal. 

It is due, however, to some of those gentlemen and to some of the 
Republican members of the Legislature who protested against that elec- 
tion to say that they were of the opinion that the clause in the State 
constitution to which I have referred affected the Legislature only; 
in other words, that the members of the Legislature were under a moral 
responsibility to their own constitution, which they had sworn to sup- 
port, not to elect a man to the office of United States Senator who was 
by the constitution ineligible to hold the office. 

However they may have been divided in that respect, the Democratic 
minority placed upon the record their protest, and it stands to-day as 
the voice and sentiment of the Democratic party of the State of Ii- 
nois upon a question similar to the one now before this House. For 
that reason, and because my own mind has been brought to a similar 
conclusion by a careful investigation of this subject, I shall vote to de- 
clare this seat vacant, and ask the people of Kansas to obey their own 
constitution and to send some one to this body who is qualified under 
the constitution of Kansas as well as the Constitution of the United 
States to occupy a seat on this floor. ° 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed and requested the con- 
currence of the House in bills and a joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

A bill (8. 510) for the relief of B. Jennings; 

A bill (8. 1544) to amend section 5388 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States in relation to timber depredations; 

A bill (S. 1599) to change the designations and title of certain officers 
of the Medical Department of the Army; 

A bill (S. 1988) for the government and control of the Saint Mary’s 
Falls Canal, Michigan; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 63) authorizing Augustus J. Cassard to accept 
a gold medal conferred upon him by the Government of France. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles ; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, 
widow of Rear-Admiral David 8. McDougal; 

A bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard; and 

A bill (H. R. 2319) granting a pension to Laurena ©. P. Haskins. 


ELECTION CONTEST—WOOD VS. PETERS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the contested-election case 
of 8. N. Wood vs. 8. R. Peters, of Kansas. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I would inquire of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Lowry] if he desires to address the House at this time? 

Mr. LOWRY. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER], I will say that I think that in the present tem- 
per of the House I would not be justified in occupying its attention at 
this time. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Then I move the previous question on 
the resolution reported by the majority of the Committee on Elections, 
and the substitute offered therefor by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. BENNETT] on behalf of the minority. 

Mr. BENNETT. If in order I would like to ask a division of the 


vote on the resolutions offered by the minority. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Is it in order to demand a division of 
a proposition submitted as a substitute? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the substitute contains two dis- 
tinct propositions, one declaring that the sitting member is not entitled 
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t the seat, and the other declaring that the contestant is entitled to 
e seat. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. My reason for the inquiry is that the 
proposition offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] was intended as an entire substitute for the proposition submitted 
by the majority of the Committee on Elections. According to my lim- 
ited experience of parliamentary law the vote is first on the entiresub- 
stitute, and there can be no division of it, as I understand, when it is 
offered for another proposition. But I defer to the superior judgment 
of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair concedes that there is some difficulty 
relating to the application of the rule. 

Mr. BENNETT. It was so decided in a former case. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did so decide once, but had some doubt 
whether in that particular case it was a correct decision, inasmuch as 
in that case there was some question whether there were two separate 
and distinct propositions. But there is no such difficulty in this case, 
and the Chair thinks that the division of the question can be demanded. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BENNETT] 
as a substitute for the resolution reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 

Several MEMBERS. Let it be read. 

Mr. BENNETT. Did the Chair rule that my substitute was not 
divisible ? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair ruled that it was divisible; that the first 
and second resolutions embraced in the substitute could be voted upon 
separately, as each is a complete proposition in itself, not dependent 
upon the other. The Clerk will read the first division of the substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Samuel R. Peters, of Kansas, is ineligible to the seat in the 
House of Representatives in the Forty-eighth Congress now held by him. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the first division of the sub- 
stitute, it was not agreed to; there being—ayes 20, noes 106. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the second division of the pro- 
posed substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Samuel N. Wood, of Kansas, is entitled to said seat. 

The question being taken on the second division of the proposed sub- 
stitute, it was not agreed to; there being ayes 2—noes not counted. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the adoption of the 
Tesolution reported by the Committee on Elections, which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That S, R. Peters was duly elected a member of Congress from the 
of Kansas, and is entitled to his seat. 

Mr. BENNETT. I call for the yeas and nays on the adoption of this 
resolution. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 9 voting in favor thereof. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr, TURNER, of Georgin, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering the amendments of the Senate to the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. Before the question is put on this motion, may I 
be permitted to inquire who it was that made the point of order send- 
ing this bill to the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson]. 

Mr. CALKINS. I take the liberty of asking the gentleman from 
Iowa to withdraw that point and allow the bill to come before the 
House and be acted on, in accordance with the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who have agreed substantially as to the 
course which the bill should take. I hope the gentleman from Iowa 
will allow this bill to go to a committee of conference by unanimous 
consent. I dislike to make the request; but the Committee on Appro- 
priations are agreed upon this matter. 

Mr. KASSON. If, on behalf of that committee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] can say that they are disposed to consider 
favorably the Senate amendments, I have no objection to his suggestion. 
My object is to avoid any possible appearance of unanimity in the House 
against those amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL. I can not hear what the gentleman is saying. 

TheSPEAKER. The House will come to order. 

Mr. CALKINS. Of course I am unable to say what the committee 
of conference may agree upon; I make the request simply because the 
Committee on Appropriations, the majority and minority of the com- 
mittee, have marked out a plan by which action may be taken; and it 
seems desirable not to interfere with that course which has been marked 
ut, as I understand, with the assent of all parties. 
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The Committee on Appropriations have agreed to allow the amend- 
ments of the Senate to be non-concurred in in the House and sent to a 
committee of conference. I hope the gentleman from Iowa will with- 
draw any objection to the adoption of that course. 

Mr. REED. I hope that at some suitable time the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], if that request is concurred in, will give 
opportunity for proper discussion of the questions involved in some of 
these amendments, which are deemed important, If the course sug- 
gested is desired simply as a method of procedure for the purpose of 
getting at the matter in a more satisfactory way, I do not suppose any- 
body on this side will object. 

Mr. RANDALL. lthas never been my practice toattempt to thwart 
the wishes of members where they have made reasonable requests as 
to debate. Of course I have no power to bind any one else than myself. 
I suppose that upon the report of the conference committee, if that 
committee should agree as to the entire bill, gentlemen would have the 
right to discussion; and so far as I am concerned I would not be unwill- 
ing that thirty minutes, or such time as may be reasonable under the 
circumstances, should be allowed for such discussion. 

Mr. REED. Ido not think it best that there should be now any 
statement as to the time, because we can only judge as to the reason- 
ableness of any particular time for debate when the occasion presents 
itself. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am willing to judge of the necessity of that mat- 
ter at the time when the bill comes back from the conference committee. 

Mr. KASSON. In making the point of order I had no other view 
than to exhibit the position in which the bill is placed by the amend- 
ments of the Senate and to indicate the strong feeling existing to some 
extent on both sides of the House in favor of those amendments. I 
think we ought to have an assured time for proper debate, whether it 
be now or after the conference committee shall have reported. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman and I might differ as to what 
would be ‘‘ proper debate.’’ I think I have said enough as to what 
my probable course will be. I do not propose to have any further 
statement extorted from me. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I must say that thirty minutes will not be 
satisfactory; and I insist on my point. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I ask a vote on my motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. CoNVERSE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole, and 
the pending question is the consideration of the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4716) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the amendments be read in order. 

The first amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Insert these words: ‘‘ Which shall specify the special necessity for such 
travel; " so it will read as follows: 
; “For two rede | = to the Admiral Boe por ar Adapa parir 
hrp krpan pa eain honor iS disci eee ORCA aint Inkerens: tran: sorta 
tion of funds, exchange; mileage to officers while traveling under orders in the 
United States, and foractual personal expenses of officers while traveling abroad 
under orders, which shall specify the special necessity for such travel.’ 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, whether he 
wants the amendments read before the general debate has taken place. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam willing to take the negative recommenda- 
tion of the committee on all of them, or I am willing to except any 
amendment the gentleman may indicate. 

Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman will not state the general purport 
of the amendments, and the reason for opposing them, I will say briefly 
for my part what I wish to say. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam acting under the directions of the committee. 
I propose to extend to the other side of the House all the rights they 
haveunderthe rules. [Cries of‘ Vote!’’] I willindicate to the House 
what proceeding I mean to take. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the formal reading of the Senate amend- 
ments will be waived. I understand the gentleman from Iowa does 
not insist upon their being read. 

Mr. KASSON. I will not if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
state them to the committee; but the committee ought to be advised of 
what those amendments are. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The amendments have all been printed and are 
accessible to every member. 

Mr. RANDALL. There are twenty amendments which are of im- 

rtance in this, that they increase the aggregate of appropriations 

328,980. There is one reduction in the bill of $5,000. 

Mr. KASSON. I have asked the chairman of the committee the 


usual explanation of the question before the House, and have further 
asked him to make a statement of the reasons for which he asks the 
House to-day to oppose these Senate amendments. If he desires to 
leave it on that statement, I will give briefly the reasons why I think 
the House should support the amendments, I regret that the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania does not consider it a question of some impor- 
tance to what object it is proposed to devote these $6,000,000 which 
the Senate proposes to add to the bill. I regard the object as the fun- 
damental point in the amendments of the Senate. He has contented 
himself with simply saying that they appropriate more money than the 
House did. Why have they done it? For what object have they ap- 
propriated these additional amounts, and why does not the gentleman 
from Pennsylvaniasay something to enlighten the House why we should 
not concur in it? 

Now, sir, in my opinion this question of constructing some additional 
vessels for our Navy is not surpassed in importance by any measure 
now pending in the House of Representatives, with one possible excep- 
tion. It is a question which concerns national defense. It concerns 
national honor and national safety. In the debate on the bill which 
occurred the other day, Iam glad to say that on both sides of the House 
gentlemen asserted themselves in favor of further appropriations for the 
Navy. And my friend from Pennsylvania knows pertectly well that 
the interest and main interest in these Senate amendments is not in 
the amount of money appropriated, of which he has chosen to enlighten 
the House, but it is in the object of that appropriation and the purpose 
to be accomplished. 

Now, these amendments, as I understand them, are to provide for 
arming the three cruisers which are soon to be completed, and which 
without the appropriation now made will be as ineffective as so many 
toy-ships set afloat in the harborsof the country. With great right the 
Senate have added an appropriation to furnish the guns required by the 
cruisers now approaching completion. Isthereanybody in the House— 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself profess that these ships 
will be of any use without armament? If so, is it not a question of 
properattention from this House whether those guns should not be made 
and delivered on board those ships as speedily as possible after their 
completion? Of what useare these ships without guns? Of what pos- 
sible service can they be? And yet the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations meets this point, not with a statement as to the neces- 
sity or otherwise of the appropriation, but with a simple declaration 
that the amendment of the Senate increases the amount of the appro- 
priation. That is all. 

Then again, sir, these amendments of the Senate propose to continue 
the rebuilding of our Navy by authorizing the construction of four ad- 
ditional cruisers, as recommended by the naval advisory board, acting 
under the authority of Congress; and the addition of these four makes a 
total provision of only seven ships in all for the Navy of the United 
States, to adapt it to the prosecution of modern warfare and to provide 
for the defense of our interests upon the high seas. And the gentleman 
from New York, not now in his seat, I refer to Mr. DORSHEIMER, said 
rightly the other day that itis simply going in the direction of providing 
a small, compact, and efficient Navy for the honor and the safety of our 
common country. Are we to be answered that we shall not be per- 
mitted to meet the exigencies of the Government in that direction be- 
cause it costs some money to provide the ships andtoarmthem? And 
yet, sir, that is the simple, bold answer made to my inquiry by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

I wish I could persuade this House to remember the time when the 
Navy of this country was the pride and boast of the whole United States. 
Prior to this late lamentable and unhappy internal war of ours that Navy 
was the object of devoted care by all parties and by all sections of this 
country, and by none more than by the Democratic party of the United 
States. There never was a banquet held at which public men were 
present, there never was a popular meeting or assembly at which toasts 
were offered, where one of the regular standing toasts failed to be ‘‘ The 
Army and Navy of the United States.” Our children in the schools 
were taught to read of the brilliant naval victories and achievements, 
victories which still illuminate the of the entire story of our 
national existence. They were tangit to remember as they grew up that 
in the last great naval war with England our little, compact, but eflicient 
Navy captured over fifty British war vessels with 800 guns and brought 
them under the dominion of the American flag, and with a loss to our 
Navy of but 25 ships and 350 guns. We have been raised from child- 
hood (thank God I am old enough to remember that time) to admire, 
and honor, and love this arm of our national defense. 

But what is the condition of sentiment to-day?. Now your Iroquois 
clubs, and your free-trade clubs that used to shout for ‘‘ free trade and 
sailor’s rights,” and all your political clubs meet and dissolve and en- 
joy the banquet without a word to praise or tocommemorate this once 
brilliant arm of our national strength. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to gentlemen of the other side on this sub- 
ject because it indicates the decay among politicians and those who con- 
sider themselves statesmen of those sentiments of national honor and 
national glory which underlie to a great extent our national prosper- 
ity and always our national safety. 

Sir, we have had such a navy as I desire to see again; a navy not too 
large nor overwhelming in its numbers and power, not for fitting out 
great squadrons in sea fights, but a navy which can pass quickly from 
port to port, which can successfully pursue hostile cruisers that would 
otherwise blockade our ports and shut us off from the commerce of the 
world in time of war; and which can fight without having to haul down 
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the flag before the like ships of any nation in the world. You admit, 
gentlemen, that we have not such a navy to-day. You admit that we 
are in a defenseless condition in that respect as compared with all the 
great and some of the minor nations of Europe. You admit that the 
situation demands relief. I ask you, then, why is this not the time to 
relieve ourselves from that mortifying embarrassment and restore, puu- 
tially at least, this means of maintaining the honor, the importance, 
and the safety of our country? 

If I made that appeal to you gentlemen when our Treasury was 
empty, when we were obliged toimpose further taxes to accomplish the 
result, you might shake your heads and say the time is inopportune. 
But I make the appeal to you when no additional tax need be levied to 
accomplish it. I make the appeal when the Treasury of the country is 
overflowing and while you are asking whatcan we do by our legislative 
authority todiminish the surplus already accumulated and restore the 
money to circulation moe the people. Am I not right, then, in say- 
ing that now, to-day, this hour, is the time, the day, and the hour to 
proceed with the work of construction ? 

I speak with more than ordinary feeling, Mr. Chairman, because I 
know that these national necessities spring upon nations most unex- 
pectedly, and that we are ourselves to-day in a situation which may 
prove disastrous, that which may result in defeat, dishonor, and hu- 
miliation because we have not the means to assert our rights or to de- 
fend ourselves. 

I speak with confidence because even in the country papers of the far 
West they are arousing popular opinion to great interesti n this ques- 
tion of a restored navy. Ispeak with earnestness because we have now 
at this moment serious questions with more than one foreign govern- 
ment which affect our national interests, and in the far West our exports 
to the degree of hundreds of millions. I speak also because I know that 
the arm of your executive Government is partially yzed by the con- 
sciousness that foreign governments believe it can not back its position 
with that degree of physical force which every nation in the world now 

izesasa ni addition to the moral force of national demands. 

Sir, if there was time to point the attention of the House to the pres- 
ent operations of other governments, I should but re-enforce the argu- 
ments in favor of these appropriations. There is a revival in France of 
the spirit of foreign acquisition of which we read in nearly every morn- 
ing’s paper, and it is extending to different parts of the world. Weare 
having irritating questions with Great Britain, arising out of her in- 
terior difficulties, and they are presenting themselves every month as 
the history of the times proceeds. We find also that, not content with 
regulating affairs upon the European and the Eastern continents, for- 
eign aggressions are made and are contemplated against our rights, 
unanimously asserted, and with intense spirit, in this country in relation 
to Central and South America. They are not only meditated but have 
been begun. Foreign influence under the protection of a foreign gov- 
ernment has already seized one of those great interocean lines of com- 
munication which have been the occasion of international contest and 
struggle between this country and foreign governments for fifty years. 
Quietly the work goes on. One is yet left to us; only one—that great 
natural route by the way of Lake Ni a which now has been neg- 
lected for two years; neglected by the last Republican Congress, I say 
it to its shame; neglected by this present Congress so far. That will 
soon pass from our control and become the property and subject to the 
domination of alien governments, unless we are prepared to defend 
with the right hand of physical power our asserted superior right to 
control that great route. 

Wherever I look, sir, to the East or to Central America, I see the 
progress of measures directly hostile to our interests, directly hostile 
to our rights, directly in the teeth of the policy which every govern- 
ment we have had for fifty years has asserted to be vital tous. Yet I 
venture to say here that if we can secure our rights in no other way 
this House, if I do not mistake its temper, would declare war rather 
than see the control of the Nicaragua route pass out of the power of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for these and like reasons that I have been un- 

willing that either our own people or any foreign country should sup- 
pose that we were indifferent on this floor to a proposition to increase 
our means of naval defense to the extent named in these amendments. 
If we were to show that indifference it would simply be an assurance 
to those who are contemplating these aggressions that we were indif- 
ferent to our own great interests, and that we would not have either 
the spirit or the power to assert our rights and defend them by force of 
arms. 
I am glad to say, sir, that national views like these have prevented 
this question from being made a party question in the other branch of 
Congress. These very amendments come to us indorsed by a large ma- 
jority, and that majority obtained by the votes of gentlemen who do 
not belong to the Republican party, and who, thank God, love their 
country, its honor, and its flag, and are ready togive blood and money 
for its defense. [Applause. ] 

I hope that in tais House the record may at some proper time show 
that when it comes to a question of national honor and national safety 
there is no division on this floor on party lines—that on such a question 
we know neither North nor South nor East nor West. And I appeal 
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to my friends in the opposition, especially to those from the South— 
whose help has been given in another place to these amendments—I 
appeal to them to help us restore that old sentiment of honor and ad- 
miration toward our Navy which can not be restored until we put our 
flag afloat upon the seas on strong ships, with trained and gallant sail- 
ors, who are ready to defend it with their guns and their lives. 

At some time gentlemen on both sides of the House ought to be 
allowed to make a record in support of these Senate amendments. But 
I have no desire, and I wish to assure the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] that I have had no desire to increase his diffi- 
culties or to prolong this debate. I do not intend to call for the yeas 
and nays. Ido not know that I shall call for a division. But I do 
believe that the majority of this House, and I know that the majority 
of the country desire to put our flag in a condition of safety upon the 
high seas. They do want a respectable navy. They want our vessels 
to be furnished with guns when built, and they wish to be exempt 
from that danger of national humiliation which is ever present to any 
nation in the world which is not prepared with blood and with physical 
force to defend its rights and its honor. [Applause. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] desires to speak. 

Mr. REED. I was in hopes that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] would explain tous what these amendments are which 
he desires us to di to. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will doso before I ask the committee to rise. 

Mr. REED. I should be very glad to hear the gentleman’s state- 
ment concerning those amendments of the Senate, and so would the 
House; and possibly after we have heard his explanation there may not 
be any criticism. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then the gentleman does not want now or dur- 
ing this sitting to take up any time in the discussion of those amend- 
ments ? 

Mr. REED. I desire to have the gentleman from Pennsylvania ex- 
plain to the House the nature of the amendments which he asks us to 


disagree to. 

Mr. RANDALL. The other side has an hour to speak, and the gen- 
tleman can take his time now. 

Mr. REED. Then the gentleman does not desire his remarks to be 
criticised. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; I do, fully. 

Mr. REED. Then will the gentleman be kind enough to make them 
now? It may be that his remarks will be beyond criticism. 

Mr. RANDALL. No; but I suppose that the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would have criticised me if my action in the 
committee or out of it had been capable of any construction that war- 
ranted criticism. The amendments of the Senate are all printed, are 
easily understood, and I have no doubt the gentleman himself has read 
them with care. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman does me a great deal of honor in that 
supposition. 

Mr. RANDALL, Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. ButI have not read them. The method by which we 
obtain information in the House is ordinarily by discussion. The sug- 
gestion I make to the gentleman from Pennsylvania is that he shall 

resent to us his views on the subject. 

Mr. RANDALL. But you would object if after having made this 
explanation and closed the discussion upon the amendments to this 
bill I should ask the committee to rise to close debate. 

Mr. REED. I donot think the gentleman from Pennsylvaniashould 
undertake to close the debate after he had made his statement. But 
I do think he should now make his statement and allow a reasonable 
opportunity for reply. If then he sees fit to rejoin, that is the ordinary 
and proper method of discussion. 

I submit to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that while it may be 
eminently proper for him, having in view simply his own side of the 
House, to state to them that the Senate amendments involved the appro- 
priation of more money, and end the discussion of them there. Never- 
theless ordinary parliamentary courtesy, which sometimes goes beyond 
the absolute necessities of the case, might indicate that he should con- 
descend to explain to the House at large, justas if he did not know that 
he had at his back gentlemen who cared nothing about what were in 
the Senate amendments either one way or the other. 

I donot think the gentleman ought to assume that this House is going 
to be governed entirely by his simple statement that there is more 
money involved in the Senate amendments. Itis possible that if there 
is more money involved in them there may be reasons for it. At least 
I hope the gentleman will state to us the reasons why he asks us to 
non-concur in the amendments of the Senate. Surely that is a reason- 
able request, especially as he would have an entire right to reply should 
any gentleman criticise his statement. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am always accommodating, and especially as I 
need not now take any advantage of the position which I hold, for as 
far as I know the attitude of the Committee on Appropriations in ref- 
erence to this particular mode of procedure is without any dissent 
among its members. 

I will not now undertake to answer anything that has been said about 


the paralysis of our Navy, except to say that no one on this side of the 
House is responsible at all in any respect; nor has any one who is in 
sympathy with this side of the House been guilty of any neglect in 
that particular. 


When this bill went to the Senate it appropriated $14,334,695. 95. 


It comes back to us appropriating $20,863,675.95; an increase in the 
aggregate of $6,528,980. The additions are composed in detail of the 


following items: To the monitors, $2,000,000; to the steel cruisers, 


$2,500,000. 


Let me pause here a moment to say that the provision inserted by 


the Senate in regard to the steel cruisers is in substance, if not literally, 
a bill now on the Speaker’s table from the Senate in relation to the 
same subject. It isa remarkable coincidence that the Senate, after ten 


or twenty years of struggle against incorporating legislation upon ap- 
propriation bills, should have seen fit to depart from their position occu- 

ied during all that period of time in so significant a manner as this. 
T will ask the Clerk to read what one of the Senators, the Senator in 
charge of the bill, stated in the Senate in reference to this matter, as 
the reason for inserting this bill wholesale into the body of an appro- 
priation bill. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Hae. Then, settin; 
for us to do in the 


me in this, that 
er House to put on this 


Mr. RANDALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not discuss at this time 
the merits of the proposition for the construction of these cruisers ex- 
cept to suggest that wisdom dictates we should not enter upon the 
building of new cruisers on this bill, at least when there is a bill on 
the same subject pending in the Naval Committee and another bill from 
the Senate on the Speaker’s table, In this remark I waive altogether 
the question whether the cruisers already authorized and now in course 
of construction are a complete success, 

The next item is $680,000 for ordnance. When the opportunity offers 
and time permits I am quite ready to discuss very fully in the light 
of information since derived the question whether the Navy Department. 
is a proper Department to be intrusted with the expenditure of that 
amount of money. 

The next item is $55,000 for the construction or purchase of a torpedo- 
boat. The next is an increase of $143,000 in the appropriations for the 
Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. The next is an increase of 
$480,000 in the appropriations for the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair. Then in the Bureau of Steam-Engineering there is a proposed 
increase of $290,000, There is also an appropriation of $150,000 for the 
purchase of tools for the navy-yards of the United States in connection 
with the construction of steel cruisers; and this in the face of the fact 
that the Secretary of the Navy has authorized the closing of all the 
eight yards except three. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations in asking the House to dis- 
sent en masse from these amendments thought the business of the 
country would be facilitated by such a course, and that an intelligent 
and wise conclusion would perhaps be reached through the agency of a 
conference with the Senate. This is our reason for shine tha House 
to non-concur in these amendments, embracing as they do so large an 
amount of money. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, Iam very glad to have so satisfying an 
explanation made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 
It is formed upon the model of the explanations which he ordinarily gives 
to the House—explanations which I can see by previous votes are satis- 
factory tothe House. Hestates no reason whatever for the conclusions 
to which he arrives; he simply states to the House that he has arrived 
at certain conclusions. The first of these is that vessels should not be 
built by the Navy Department. Now, one would ordinarily suppose 
that the Navy Department was created for the purpose of building ves- 
sels. Yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania gives us no other reason 
for not building vessels than, first, that they are liable to be built by 
the Navy Department, and secondly, that there is a bill for that pur- 
pose now on the Speaker’s table. Yet he knows that the bill now on 
the Speaker’s table is there not forlife, but for death. In other words, 
he does not want any provision in this bill for building cruisers, be- 
cause there is another bill of similar purpose on the table which he 
knows can not pass. 

Now, these are broad views for the Congress of the United States to 
take upon a subject like this. Their soundness the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will have the satisfaction of seeing ratified, undoubtedly, 
by his side of the House; and I suppose that satisfaction is more su- 
preme and serene in his mind than any flight of oratory or any of those 
explanations which gentlemen in charge of large measures ordinarily 
vouchsafe to the community whose interests are intrusted to their care. 
If so, all I can do isto commend him to the satisfaction which is pretty 
sure to follow. Still the public will very naturally judge of the char- 
acter of the majority which.satisfies itself by such reasons, and will 
necessarily be charmed at the result of its efforts for reform made a year 
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or two ago; and the whisper of the next Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident as to the generality of reform which is to be distributed over this 
country will broaden and increase in its incoherence. [Laughter. ] 

Now, thinkof a nation of 55,000,000 people withoutany navy treated 
to these two reasons why it should not build a navy: first, that the 
Navy Department would be liable under the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to build the vessels; and secondly, that there is another bill pend- 
ing which can not by any possibility pass, and therefore we should not 

this! 

se fe just think of it fora moment. Here you are with the respon- 
sibilities of the country upon you. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
takes a gentle refuge in the past—that home of the Democracy—the 
place where they live, and from which they never go. He says, “‘ We 
are not responsible for the paralysis of the Navy; that belongs to the 

t.” To-day the gentleman from Pennsylvania is chairman of the 

mmittee on Appropriations. If he is not msible for the present, 
who is? I suppose we are! The fact is, as I have had occasion to re- 
mark in this House before, when anything has to be done they have to 
come tous. The gentleman says he is not responsible for the paraly- 
sis of the past. Who is responsible for the paralysis of the present? 
Will he undertake to deny his responsibility for a naval appropriation 
bill that passed this House with no appropriations for ordnance? Will 
he undertake to deny that the paralysis which will ensue if these ves- 
sels go afloat without a single gun on them is due to him, so far as he 
is got? Why, sir, what an attempt! Does the Democratic party in- 
tend to go before the country and simply disclaim responsibility as to 
the past, hoping thereby to shirk its responsibility as to the present ? 
Is that the position for a great party enlisted not merely in the inter- 
est of reform but ‘‘ general reform?” [Laughter. ] 

I do sincerely hope I shall live long enough, for I am promising my- 
self thereby a very long life—I do sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall live long enough to see the gentleman from Pennsylvania and those 
whom he so thoroughly represents step out of that dead and buried past, 
and undertake to do something, and not to be everlastingly hiding them- 
selves behind what has already taken place. 

While it is true my friend from Pennsylvania is not in every respect 
the controller of the Democratic party, yet in relation to every matter 
of appropriation he has the most absolute control. And that is why I 
address my remarks to him, It is because in his pocket is the whole 
of this situation. 

Why, how many times has he risen in his place in the House here, 
and without a single statement of reasons, for he never gives reasons, 
has he carried the opposition toa proper expenditure of the public re- 
sources? While it is granted freely that it is the duty of the Congress 
of the United States to be economical-in its expenditures, nevertheless 
the sole object of raising revenue is to buy what the United States 
want. That is the sole excuse of taxation of any kind—that the na- 
tion wants it. 

What does my ex friend say? 

Mr. MORRISON. You have a good many other excuses, such as 
protection and the like. 

Mr. REED. Ah, always harping upon my daughter. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman from Illinois wants to reduce the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, and he can not conceive of but one way of doing it, and that 
is by lowering the tariff of duties. Why has not he, with his broad 
views of life and duty—and it seldom happens a man has the oppor- 
tunity to address two Democratic leaders of such distinction on one 
occasion [laughter and applause]—why does it not happen, with his 
broad views of life, broader than those of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, that in his anxiety to reduce the revenues of the country he has 
not raised the tariff? Why, that is the way to do it. 

Mr. MORRISON, That is your way. 

Mr. REED. And the Democratic constitutional lawyers of this coun- 
try would have another opportunity for another hundred years to dis- 
cuss the constitutionality of what Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Andrew Jackson performed without the slightest doubt either of its 
constitutionality or its propriety. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

But I am wandering from my main subject. [Laughter.] I address 
myself to the gentleman from Pennsylvania because his associates ac- 
cept his opinion, and it is a high tribute under the circumstances. 

Mr. RANDALL. And some of yours. 

Mr. REED, And some of them accept some of mine. Those gen- 
tlemen on the other side who deserve it ought to be proud of the high 
compliment just paid them so unconsciously by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

I wish to appeal to you as a party; you can not any longer go before 
this country with this talk of non-responsibility. Why are you not 
men enough to take some responsibility? Why are you not men 
enough to do what you know this country wants? Why are you not 
men enough to give us the beginning of a Navy? 

Oh, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says, we will never have any 
war; hereafter it is to be all peace, and the Representative of the Quaker 
city undoubtedly believes in that. The history of mankind is to the 
contrary, and it shows that no wise nation with surplus revenue ever 
before presented the defenseless spectacle which this country presents. 


I summon yon, then, 
to you, and theresponsibility of non-fulfilment of which will be upon 
you. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. RANDALL took the floor. 


tlemen, to the duties which were intrusted 


Mr. CALKINS. 
me for a moment. 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to make a statement for the benefit of this 
side of the House especially, and in justification of the Committee on 
Appropriations. It was determined by that committee, as has been 
said by the chairman, to non-concur in all of these amendments and let 
them go to a committee of conference. Not for thereason the minority 
of that committee was not in favor of the amendments, but for the pur- 
pose of facilitating, if possible, the passage of the bill in some way that 
the Navy of the country might be benefited. We claimed, and we 
believe it now, the better way was non-concurrence in these amend- 
ments, so as to let them go to a committee of conference, where they can 
be better reached and discussed. - It is known to all parliamentarians on 
the floor, and I believe it was so decided by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations when he was Speaker, that a motion 
at any time to recede from non-concurrence brings up the particular 
amendment for discussion. And hence we agreed to allow this to be 
non-concurred in so that the matter might be facilitated and the bill 

I hope now that the amendments may be read through and 
that non-concurrence will be had in them, and the action take place as 
suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and that the bill be disposed of immediately. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Ponin] 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Mr. i , I wish to take this opportunity 
to say that I think some of these amendments of the Senate, which it 
is proposed by the Committee on Appropriations to reject, should be 
concurred in by this House. I will refer in thefirst place to the amend- 
ment which provides for the purchase of the armament for the four new 
cruisersnow in course of construction. Since this subject was before the 
House last, one of these vessels has been launched and the other three 
will be in the water before this House meets in its session in December 
next. 

There is at present, notwithstanding the doubt and confusion which 
was thrown upon the subject when the appropriation bill was before 
the committee—there is now no doubt whatever that no money is actu- 
ally available under the law which can be appropriated for the arma- 
ment of these ships, and we are placed in the extraordinary position 
which the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations said he wished 
to avoid, of building four vessels and making no provision for the arma- 
ment they were designed tocarry. In my judgment this House should 
withdraw from the untenable position in which it has been placed; not 
only because it is a wise policy to withdraw from that position, but 
because the plainest dictates of patriotism require that we should with- 
draw. 

We are building four vessels, the first of a class or type designed to 
be built for this Government under the plans which we have adopted 
and under the policy of rehabilitating the Navy of thiscountry and put- 
ting it on a proper footing; and I wish to ask if there is anybody here 
who pretends that any party can stand in the face of the people of this 
country which opposes the rehabilitation of the Navy? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not asking for a great navy. I am not asking 
for such a navy as France has, nor would I expect that this Government 
should maintain such a navy as England possesses, or even such anavy 
asGermany has. But I would like to see a navy at least such as that 
belonging to Portugal or Denmark. I would ask nothing more at this 
time. But are we to be denied even that ? 

I would like to see our Navy in such a condition that the great cities 
of our seaboard, the city where I live and the city where the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations lives, may not be, as they 
now are, directly at the mercy of any of the third-class powers of the 
world with whom we might come in conflict. But as to whether these 
cities are in that condition of defenselessness now, and are at the mercy 
of foreign governments, if they are willing to take information upon 
the subject, I refer gentlemen tothe General of the Army and to the Ad- 
miral of the Navy for their opinion. 

Then, sir, I say further, that the House should go on, that the coun- 
try and the party require that the House should go on and order the 
additional vessels; and that if we do not act, and act immediately, we 
will meet the severe judgment of the country at large for our failure. 
If we fail in this respect to meet the wishes of the people of this coun- 
try we will subject ourselves especially to the condemnation of our own 
home constituencies who are bound up in the glory and in the honor 
of the Navy, associated with its past as no other party in this country 
has ever been. 

But, sir, they tell us we must wait. They tell us we must deter- 
mine whether the four ships which we have begun to construct will 
succeed. ‘They tell us that it isan experiment. Has it come to this? 
Have we come to that position that a nation, which at one time could 
dispute the possession of the seas with the most powerful of the nations 
of the earth, must wait to see whether one ship will float before we un- 


I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to yield to 
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dertake to build another! Time was, Mr. Chairman, when it was not 
necessary for even the average intelligent American to wait in order to 
make up his mind whether the lines and the form and the rigging of 
the vessel were suited for service upon the seas [applause on the Repub- 
lican side], and I am amazed—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time yielded to the gentlemen from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. In reply to the gentleman from New York, I want 
to say that I am not willing, in view of the fact—— 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. May I interrupt the gentleman for a mo- 
ment? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 


expired. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I wish to interrupt the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to ask how much time he yielded to me. 

Mr. RANDALL. I yielded five minutes. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I understood that I was to have ten. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman misunderstood. I made no such 
promise. The gentleman from New York asked for fifteen minutes, 
and then ten minutes. I stated to him that the time I would yield to 
him depended upon the time occupied by gentlemen upon the other 
side, and also upon reaching 5 o’clock, so that I might move that the 
committee should rise before that time. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I understood differently. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman will not undertake to say that I 
gave him an absolute promise. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I certainly so understood. 

Mr. RANDALL. You did not so understand. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Then, when it comes to that, I say that I did. 

Mr. RANDALL. I say that you did not. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. And I put my words against yours in the 
presence of this House. 

Mr. RANDALL. I say this, that when the gentleman took the floor 
I said to the Chair that I yielded to him five minutes. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. That I did not hear. 

Mr. RANDALL, All around me know that is the fact. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. ‘That I did not hear; but when I left the gen- 
tleman he gave me the assurance that I should have ten or fifteen min- 


ates. 

Mr. HENLEY. I heard the statement made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], and it was exactly as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has averred it to be. 


Mr. KASSON. I rise to a question of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. KASSON. I took the floor having a right to it for one hour, 


and I yielded to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. When the 
tleman from Maine got through the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
far. RANDALL] spoke—still, as I supposed, in my time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. KASSON. I claim this hour. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Iowa yielded the floor. 

Mr. KASSON. If the Chair considers that I am still entitled to the 
floor, I desire to yield to the gentleman from New York | Mr. DORs- 
HEIMER | some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair understood the gentleman from Iowa 
to yield the floor, and that the gentleman from Pennsylvania resumed it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the committee rise. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 116, noes 41. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. CONVERSE reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the naval ap- 
propriation bill and the amendments of the Senate thereto, had reached 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that 
motion I move that when it does so all debate on the amendments of 
the Senate shall close in one minute. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire tosay that under the circumstances the gen- 
tleman ought to allow a few minutes, and let the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DorsHEIMER] conclude his remarks. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido not think the gentleman from New York is 
asking anything from me. 

Mr. KASSON. I make the point of order that the time has come to 
take a recess. 

The SPEAKER. The time has not quite arrived. 

Mr. KASSON. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania decline to 
accept my suggestion? . 

Mr. RANDALL. My motion is pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that the 
House now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on thestate 
of the Union, and pending that motion he moves that all debate on the 
Senate amendments to the naval appropriation bill close in one minute. 

Mr. KASSON. Imovetoamend by making the time twenty minutes. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will see we will 
exhaust the time in a moment. 


Mr. RANDALL. That is not my fault. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let us have the recess now without further diffi- 
culty. 
Mr. RANDALL. I demand the previous question on my motion. 
Mr. KASSON, And on my amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The amendment is pending. 


Mr. RANDALL. I demand the previous question on both. 

The afirmative vote was taken on ordering the previous question; 
and there were—ayes 90. Before the Speaker began to count the neg- 
ative vote, 

Mr. CALKINS said: I make the point of order that the time for the 

5 o’clock, has now arrived. 

TheSPEAKER. TheHouseisdividing. The Chair thinks the vote 
should be completed. 

Mr. CALKINS. I do not abandon the point of order, and I desire 
the ruling of the Chair upon it. My pointisthateven when the House 
is dividing, when the hour arrives at which, under an order of the 
House, a recess should be taken, that breaks the order of business, and 
the prior order should be executed. 

The SPEAKER. This presents of course a different question from 
that which is presented when a roll-call is proceeding at the hour fixed 
for a recess. Itis a question which has never been decided. The Chair 
is inclined to think that under the order of the House he is obliged to 
declare the House in recess. The call for the previous question is 
pending. 

Mr. RANDALL, When does it come up again? 

The SPEAKER. It comes up as unfinished business to-morrow after 
the morning hour. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
will preside as Speaker pro tempore during the evening session, The 
House is now in recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at8 o’clock p. m., 
Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering revenue bills. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. ADAMs, of New York, in thechair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House being now in Committee of the Whole, 
the order of business for this evening, under the resolution adopted by 
the House, is debate only on the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import 
duties and war-tariff taxes. | 

Mr. YAPLE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to a protective tariff, be- 
cause it protects the wrong man. It is an obstacle in the path of nat- 
ural p It is a process of transferring wealth from the pockets 
of one man into the pockets of another without returning any equivalent, 
and that is robbery. It breeds antagonisms of interests and engenders 
a warof classes. It builds up monopolies, and every monopoly is an in- 
fringement of some right of industry. It is the folly of trying to get 
rich by increasing the cost of living, of trying to encourage industry 
by burdening it with taxes, of trying to build up commerce by prohib- 
iting trade. 

What is a tariff? It is simply a tax on theexchange of goods. For 
whatever purpose imposed, whether for the sake of protection, so called, 
or for revenue only, it is always and simply a tax which the Govern- 
ment levies on goods brought to ourshores from other countries. Ex- 
change is the source of all life and wealth. The value of every day’s 
work is its value in exchange. Exchange is a benefit to all parties 
concerned. Protection, however, denies this fundamental fact of polit- 
ical economy, and affirms that commerce is not a mutual benefit but a 
swindle; that in every trade one side or the other must lose. 

The protective tariff y in this country has by the voice of its ora- 
tors declared that it would be better if the shores of this nation were 
surrounded by oceans of fire instead of water; that the Almighty, who 
is a free-trader, made an economic blunder in connecting England and 
America by a great highway of commerce. The protective policy is 
to-day advocated by one party in this country as the permanent, set- 
tled policy of the nation. Now, the perfection of protection is prohibi- 
tion. Its object, then, can not be to secure a revenue to the Govern- 
ment, because without commerce there would be no source of revenue. 
Revenue is derived on the foreign goods that come toour shores. Pro- 
tection is secured only as foreign goods are kept out. Protection, there- 
fore, begins just where revenue ends, 

The Government gains only as it secures a revenue; now the question 
is, who gains by protection? Somebody gains something, but not the 
Government. It is legislation in the interest of particular classes, and 


class legislation has ever been a blighting curse upon human society, the 
greatest obstacle to the growth and prosperity of the common people. 
It is wrong in principle, and what is wrong in principle can not beright 
in practice. ~ 

It is claimed for this protective policy that in the end it secures in- 
dustrial antonomy and commercial independence; that it develops and 
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multiplies home industries by compelling the nation to produce every- 
thing it wants within itsown borders. That is the philosophy of com- 
pelling every man to produceeverything he wants and thus make him 
commercially independent. ‘‘ Independence of commerce is the inde- 
pendence of the savage.” The richest nation is really the most inde- 
pendent nation, because it is the better able to command the fruits of 
the soil and the productsof the industries of other lands, and riches are 
the fruit of free thought, free labor, and free trade. [Applause.] 

Freedom is & necessary condition of wealth and independence. To 
blockade commerce is to cut off one of the greatest sources of wealth 
and means of support. Trade is simply trade, whether between na- 
tions or individual men. In a certain sense there is no such thing as 
trade between nations; it is all trade between individual men. For- 
eign commerce rests upon precisely the same grounds as domestic com- 
merce. There is just the same reason for the one as forthe other. All 
commerce rests upon the inequalities existing among men and nations. 

There is endless variety in nature; diversity of zones, soils, climate, 
geographical position, and natural productions, snd it is on this diversity 
that international commerce depends, the same as domestic commerce 
depends on the diversity of tastes, habits, and aptitudes among men. 
Nature rebukes the doctfine that one nation should be independent of 
commerce with other nations. In the configuration of the continents 
God has made the different nations of the earth mutually dependent, 
and it is just as good political economy to compel each man to produce 
everything he wants, as to compel each nation to produce everything 
it wants. 

This country is nothing if not commercial. Restrict our commerce 
and you smite to that extent the soil with blight and chain the wheels 
of progress. The channels of commerce are the outlets forthe fruits of 
our labor and genius, and the means of securing for our own benefit 
the arts, literature, science, and natural productions of other lands. 
Deprive a man of the benefits of commerce with other men and you 
convert hislifeintoa barren desert. Deprivethis nation of the benefits 
of commerce with other nations and you stop the flying train and sail- 
ing ship, close the doors of our factories, put out the fires in our fur- 
naces, and cover with weeds our opulent fields. A protective tariff is 
simply an act of Co’ to amend an act of the Almighty. [Ap- 
plause.] It does not and can not augment the industries of a country. 

A tax has no productive power; it is not a means of development; it 
is not asource of wealth. It always takes something, but never gives 
anything. The natural and practical effect of a protective tariff is to 
redistribute the rewards of industry, prevent the natural diffusion of 
wealth among those who create it, and center it in fewer hands. It is 
a tax on the whole people for the benefit of a few. To impose a tariff 
on a foreign-made article is to increase the price of it, and if the tariff 
be at all protective, it raises the price of it toa height sufficient to make 
it dearer than the home-made article or to exclude it from the home 
market altogether. The home commodity, which was naturally of 
higher price, is thus by the intervention of law made the cheaper of the 
two, and in consequence commands the home market. The home man- 
ufacturer is thus given a complete monopoly of the home market. 

Who pays this duty, or the excess in price of the domestic above 
that of the foreign article? We say the home buyer—that is, the peo- 
ple of the country which imposes the tariff. Who gains this excess? 
The home manufacturer. The protectionist claims that the duty is 
paid by the seller, not the buyer, and is in fact a tax on foreign in- 
dustry. In 1880 we imported pig-iron to the value of $11,619,000 on 
which the customs duties amounted to $4,318,000, equivalent to a duty 
of 36} per cent. ad valorem. Who paid that duty of $4,318,000? If 
the foreign seller paid it, then for every one hundred dollars’ worth of 
pig-iron he received only $63.50. 

The world is one vast field of industry. Each nation isa market, for 
whose trade every other nation is striving. The pressure of universal 
competition reduces the prices of the products of other countries to a 
point so low thata further reduction of profits by the payment of duties 
to us would induce them to withdraw their trade rather than continue 
it with us. Gain is the only inducement to trade. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that England, or any nation, would continue to send products 
to our market unless the prices ruling here were sufficiently high to 
cover the cost of production there, the cost of transportation, the duty 
imposed, and leave a margin of profit? England sends her products 
here to make profits, not losses. Prices rule high here in consequence 
of the tariff. 

The effect of the tariff is to prevent the consumer from purchasing at 
lower prices than the prices fixed by the home manufacturer. It pre- 
vents foreign competition from reducing prices at home, and thus en- 
ables the home manufacturers by combinations to maintain prices ata 
high standard. It makes possible the system of confederated monopo- 
lies which to-day crushes out home competition, and curses as with 
blight the whole land. Suppose that England should impose an import 
duty of 5 cents a bushel on wheat, would the price of wheat fall 5 cents 
a bushel in the United States? Would the American, shipping wheat 
to England, pay that duty, sothat the price of wheat to the English con- 
sumer would be no more in consequence of it? 


If it be true that the imposition of a duty on articles imported from 
England makes no difference to the American consumer, then the con- 


verse of this proposition must also be true, that removing the duty 
would make no difference to him. Or if it be true, as is now claimed, 
that the effect of a protective tariff is to decrease prices of home com- 
modities, then the converse of this proposition must also be true, that 
the effect of removing the tariff would be to increase prices of home 
commodities. Is it possible to tax foreign industry? Ifso, every con- 
sideration of economy and patriotism should prompt us to raise the en- 
tire revenue of the country in that way, and lift every burden from the 
shoulders of American labor. If that is possible, I would be most 
heartily in favor of it. Why not in that way compel England and 
France and other nations to pay our debt? It isa cruel despotism 
that refuses such a relief to our labor, especially when its costs nothing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a tariff from its very nature does affect prices, 
does increase prices, and we have a confession of this fact in the records 
of Congress from the protectionists themselves. In 1872 a bill was 
passed which exempted from duty for the period of one year all build- 
ing material except lumber for the benefit of the citizens of the city of 
Chicago, which in the fall of 1871 was laid in ashes by the great fire. 
How was Chicago benefited by thatact? It furnished to her citizens for 
a time a cheaper market in which to buy the material, except lumber, for 
rebuilding thecity. It wasan act designed for the relief of the Chicago 
buyer, not the foreign seller; but if tariff taxes are paid by the seller 
all the benefits resulting from a remission of those duties flowed into the 
pockets of the foreign seller. This was probably the view which the 
lumber lords of Michigan and Wisconsin took of the matter, and so, 
with their great, warm hearts overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, they came to Washington and at great cost and effort to them- 
selves succeeded in depriving the foreign seller of any benefits from a 
repeal of the duty on lumber! [Applause.] 

That act is a public confession that tariff taxes increase prices to the 
consumer and that duties are paid by the buyer. Now the working 
classes are the greatest. buyers and largest consumers in any nation, and 
the burdens of this tariff system fall heaviest upon them. It increases 
the cost of everything they have to buy, and thus reduces the purchasing 
power of their labor. 

It is frequently said that the workingmen of thiscountry pay no taxes; 
that the rich men, the men whose wealth is evidenced by non-taxable 
greenbacks, national-bank notes, and Government bonds, support the 
Government. Itwould be nearer the truth to say that the Government 
supports the rich on protection pap, and that the workingmen support 
both the Government and therich. The industry of this country pays 
all its taxes and debts of every kind and nature. 

To say that the workingmen pay no taxes is simply to say that they 
have nothing to eat, nothing to wear, and no homes to live in. Labor 
pay no taxes? What does labor have to buy that is not taxed? There 
is a tax on almost everything that is raiment, shelter, or implement of 
toil. Who pays the tax of 24 cents per pound on the blacksmith’s ham- 
mers and of 4 cents per pound on horseshoe-nails? Who pays the tax 
of nearly 50 per cent. on salt? Who pays the tax on lumber, on iron, 
on woolen goods, on paper, on books, on all the means of living, of ed- 
ucation, and of grace (foreven the Holy Bible is taxed)? Has the great 
‘* God-and-morality ’’ party utterly abandoned missionary work, that 
it refuses even a free Bible? These taxes are paid by the buyer, and 
the working classes are the largest buyers in any nation. They con- 
sume the largest amount of the necessaries of life, and the taxes on 
necessaries are higher in proportion than the taxes on luxuries. Ma- 
hogany, rosewood, and satinwood, unmanufactured, are exempt from 
duty. Pine, unmanufactured, the material out of which the homes of 
labor are built, is taxed $2 per thousand feet. - Matches are taxed 35 per 
cent. ad valorem; precious stones, 10 per cent. ad valorem. Woolen 
blankets are made dear to the suffering poor; cosmetics are made cheap 
for the false faces of a useless and shoddy aristocracy, 

One has only to read our infamous tariff laws to see how at every 
point the burdens of taxation fall heaviest upon the consumers of the 
necessaries of life. The manufacturer in the end pays no part of these 
taxes, not even on the raw material which he uses. His taxes do not 
come out of hisincome. They are put as an increased price on his 
commodities, and whoever buys his goods pays his taxes. The im- 
porter, the jobber, the retailer, all add their taxes to the selling price of 
their goods, and the buyer pays the whole shot. 

Now, the protection that does not protect the consumer is a cheat 
andafraud. Butthe protectionist asks, ‘‘ If protection tends to increase 
the price of protected goods, how do you account for the fact that dur- 
ing the twenty years of our protective policy the average of prices in 
this country has cheapened?’’ He says: ‘‘ We have had a protective tariff 
and the average of prices has cheapened; therefore the tariff has caused 
lower prices.” It might be answered that England has had free trade, 
and that the average of prices in that country has cheapened, and that 
therefore free trade has caused lower pricesthere. There is no relation 
whatever of cause and effect between the tariff and lower prices. That 
which in its very nature tends to increase prices can not at the same 
time tend to decrease them, 

Art and science and inventive genius have been at work blessing 
and enriching the world, while most legislation has cursed it. Art 


and science are democratic and work for the good of all mankind. Art 
and science are builders of democracies, the grandest temples beneath 
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the skies. [Applause.] What we owe to material progress, which has 
showered its i penga upon the whole earth and tended to bring about 
political and social equality among men, the protectionist claims for 
his tariff policy. He forgets the beneficent law, enacted by the Al- 
mighty, that underlies all production: that in a natural, normal devel- 
opment of human society labor tends constantly to rise in value, and 
capital and the products of labor tend as constantly to decline in value; 
that the products of the farm tend to increase in value relatively to the 
products of the factory, and labor to increase in value over all. 

Every reaper and mower, every useful invention tends to increase the 
purchasing power of labor and cheapen all the productsof labor. The 
natural effect ofevery useful invention is,first, to increase the productive 
power of labor; second, to cheapen the cost of production; and, third, to 
increase the facilities for exchanging the products of labor. Art and 
science have been at work cheapening the cost of production, manufact- 
uring, and transportation, and cheapening the cost of living to all classes. 
They have brought us many blessings during the last twenty years— 
the richestin the world’s history—in spite of the hostility of Congress. 
[ Applause. ] 

Our protective tariff has been an obstacle to cheaper production and 
manufacturing, and has thereby increased the cost of living and reduced 
the purchasing power of labor. Prices in this country would be still 
cheaper if the work of the inventor was supplemented with the work 
of a better political economy. Robert Fulton, before whose statue in 
yonder hall I have stood in silent admiration for hours, did more for 
the freedom of trade, for the emancipation of commerce from the slavery 
of protection, than all the acts of Congress from the beginning of this 
Government to the 23d day of April, A. D. 1884. [Applause.] 

But it is claimed that to do away with our protective policy would 
bring our own labor in competition with the pauper labor of Europe, 
and reduce our labor to starvation wages, or force it out of employment 
altogether; that free trade means the employment of foreign labor and 
the discharge of our own. This is only another form of the old argu- 
ment that commerce is a swindle. 

Sir, we are a commercial nation, and a commercial nation as such does 
not and can not employ foreign labor. What do we do in commerce? 
We simply exchange the products of our labor for the products of for- 
eign labor. We can not buy unless we sell; we can not sell unless we 
produce something tosell. Ourown labor is our purchasing power, and 
the more we buy the more it must be employed to produce something 
to pay for what we buy. The way tostimulate and multiply industries 
at home is not by restricting or destroying commerce, but by extending 
its lines in all directions around the circle of the earth. Commerce se- 
cures to our labor the benefits of the best skilland highest art of other 
countries,and brings itinto competition with the best—not the poorest— 
thought and labor of the world. The way to starve laboris to force it 
to sell in the cheapest, a free market, and buy in a restricted, the dear- 
est market. Commerce of ideas brings mental wealth. Commerce of 
physical labor brings material wealth. 

The question of highest concern to the laborer is how he can get the 
largest returns for hiswork. It is not more sweat, but more food, bet- 
ter clothes, and better homes that labor wants. Labor is the builder 
and supporter of the state, and the greatest problem for the state should 
be how to increase the purchasing power of labor. Labor is the na- 
tion’s right arm of power and of glory, and whatever paralyzes its arm 
or deprives it of strength or reduces its purchasing power is a blow at 
the nation’s life. j 

Mr. Chairman, why prohibit the importation of the products of for- 
eign labor and yet allow the foreign laborer to come here duty free? 
Why let him come by the thousands and millions to compete with our 
labor on our own soil, and lower its wages in every field and factory 
and mine, and yet deprive our labor of the benefits of cheaper living 
and lower prices, which would result from opening to it the markets 
of the world? The labor of this country hasno protection, even under 
our protective tariff, against the competition of the cheap pauper labor 
of all the world. It must meet that at the very threshold of its own 
home. The tariff protects home commodities, but not home men. 
Which is of the greatest value to the State, pig-iron or man? What 
labor wants is a protection against the iron-fingered, vulture-hearted 
monoply of the home manufacturer. What labor wants is a competi- 
tion that reduces the cost of living, not a combination that reduces 
wages. We have free trade in labor, and now let us have competition 
in woolen blankets and the necessaries of life. 

One of the greatest benefits claimed for the protective policy is that 
it appreciate the wages of labor in the protected country, but just the 
opposite of this is the fact. I believe it is agreed among all political 
economists, and affirmed by all experience, that wages depend upon the 
productiveness of labor, upon the wage fund, or the amount of capital 
available for the employment of labor, and upon the amount of labor in 
the market. Now if protection increases wages, it must either increase 
the prodornim power of labor, the fund out of which it is paid—that 
is, the capital of the country—or reduce the number of laborers com- 
peting for work. : ; 

A tariff, I repeat, is a tax, and a tax can not be a productive force; it 
can not increase the supply of capital or diminish the supply of labor. 
If you can increase the capital of this country by any system of taxes, 
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I say pile the taxes on. I am willing to be made richer that way even. 


If wealth is the productof law, then what need is thereof work? Why 
notexempt Jabor from taxation? A protective tariff was never designed 
to increase the wages of labor. With our scarce population, with our 
abundance of cheap lands and raw material, the wages of labor were 
always high in this country. 

The manufacturers said they could not com pete with foreign coun- 
tries and pay the high wages of labor here. They must have a dearer 
market for their goods, and the protective-tariff system wasinaugurated 
to protect our manufacturers against the high wages of labor in our own 
country. They paid their labor with the products of their factories. 
The higher the wages of labor, the more of their products it required 
to pay for a day's work. To increase the prices of their products was 
to increase their paying power, to buy more labor with ayard of cloth, 
or, in other words, to reduce the purchasing power of aday’s work. The 
value of a day’s work is determined not by the greenback, silver, or 
gold dollar which it receives in payment—that is a mere incident—but 
by its purchasing power, what it will buy of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. 

The protective policy is the policy of wrapping up more days’ work 
in a woolen blanket, not of putting more blankets intoaday’s work. It 
works just the wrong way. The manufacturers say now just what they 
said in the beginning, that labor is cheap in England and high in the 
United States from natural causes, and we must neutralize the effect of 
high wages here by increasing the paying power of the products of our 
factories—wrapping up more labor in a woolen blanket. Iam glad that 
the wages of labor are high in this country, and I wish they were higher, 
as they ought to be. I am opposed to any system that neutralizes the 
effects of high wages and lowers the compensation of the American 
laborer. I want to see this Government legislate just a little in the 
interest of the men who work and support it, and not altogether in the 
interest of unproductive capital. Protection protects the capital em- 
ployed in the protected industries, but leaves the laborer exposed to 
every danger. It is capital’s gain and labor’s loss. 

If protection increases w: then wages should be higher in Ger- 
many than in England. Dearland and pressure of population are the 
conditions of both countries, and Germany is protected by tariff laws. 
Yet labor in England has nearly double the purchasing power of labor 
in Germany. 

Protection asks an exclusive market for certain commodities. What 
does that mean? It means to narrow the markets to the toilers in 
the field and factory and mine, and thus lower the profits of their labor. 
The farmer living near Detroit may be able to obtain more of the arti- 
cles of living and implementsof husbandry for his wheat and corn just 
across the line in Canada than he can in his own city, but the Govern- 
ment compels him to pay a penalty for doing so, and thus reduces the 
purchasing power of his wheat and corn. The Government makes it 
unprofitable for him to trade in Canadaand forces him to buy at home 
at prices fixed by the home manufacturer. The wheat he sells, how- 
ever, must meet in competition rival wheat from all the nations in the 
open markets of the world. 

The farmer enjoys all the benefits of competition when he has any- 
thing to sell, but when he wants to buy competition is strangled by law. 
If Liverpool fixes the price of every bushel of wheat he sells, why should 
not Liverpool fix the price of his clothes, building material, farm ma- 
chinery—of what he buys? Protection promised the farmer a home 
market and increased prices for his products, but it has not furnished 
either. When it made that promise it probably meant the manufact- 
urer. A market is made up of consumers who have something to buy 
with. Protection cannot increase the number of consumers, but it can 
and does decrease consumption ee from labor its means of buy- 
ing. Every farmer knows that the home market has not kept pace with 
the productions of the soil, and that the prices of his products are fixed 
in foreign markets. 

All improvements in the processes of production, manufacturing, and 
transportation should yield continually increasing harvests of wealth 
to the farmer; raise the price of things at their place in production more 
nearly to the price of things at their place in consumption; enable him 
to buy a Jarger quantity of flour with his bushel of wheat, and with a 
pound of wool to purchasea greater quantity of cloth manufactured from 
it. Under the operation of natural laws the pound of wool (raw material) 
increases in value relatively to the cloth (finished product) made from 
it. Under the operation of our protective tariff it declines in value. 
The race after cheapness, which the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], with his usual elegance, characterizes as 
‘‘ nasty,” is the struggle of man for comfort, enjoyment, wealth, and 
better civilization. To cheapen products, to bring increased comforts 
and better living to labor, and thus increase its rewards, is the tri- 
umph of science, and I trust will be the glory of Democratic legisla- 
tion. [Applause. ] : 

I voted against the restoration of the old tariff on wool because I am 
opposed to increasing the tariff on any article. Whatever inequalities 
there may be under our present law between the tariffon the raw mate- 
rial and on the manufactured article I would equalize by a further re- 
duction of the tariff on the manufactured article. Instead of increas- 


ing the tariff on wool, decrease iton woolengoods. To compel the farm 
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to pay tribute to the factory is an industrial and political abomination. 
Protection further diminishes the profits of the farmer by increasing the 
cost of transporting his products from the field to the market. 

It is estimated that the cost of the construction of railroads in this 
country has been increased by the tariff on lumber, iron, steel, and 
other material used in their construction $3,000 per mile. Does this 
increased cost come out of the pockets of the railroad companies? Not 
atall. They get it back from the people in increased freight and pas- 
senger charges. The farmers of this country have paid a tribute of 
nearly 10 cents on every bushel of wheat exported during the last 
twenty years in increased transportation charges caused by this tariff 
system. The transportation companies shift the burdens of taxation 
onto the farm, and when you reach the farm you reach bottom. 

The only way the farmer can get rid of taxes is to pay them. He 
can prey upon nobody and is therefore preyed upon by everybody. 
The farmer plows his field with a protected plow, sows his wheat with 
a protected drill, harvests and thrashes it with protected reapers and 
thrashers, hauls it to the railroad in a protected wagon, loads it into a 
protected car, and sends it over protected rails to an unprotected mar- 
ket. When he comes to count his returns he finds that it has cost him 
about two bushels of wheat to get one to market. He works hisown 
land on shares, keeping one-third himself, and giving two-thirds to 
pes patriotic policy of protection to home industries. [Ap- 
plause. 

Protection is an obstacle to cheap transportation. Every swamp isa 
protectionist. Every sand-bar in our rivers is a protectionist. Every 
corduroy road in our woods is a protectionist. Wespend millions of dol- 
lars annually to remove obstructions to navigation in our rivers and har- 
bors. Every dollar is invested in the interest of cheaper transportation 
and freer trade. We bridge rivers and tunnel mountains; we girdle the 
earth with lines of railroads and steamships to facilitate ex 
Every locomotive and steamboat is a free-trader. What is the object of 
all this expenditure of labor and money—of these inventions to sail the 
waters and fly over the land? Lower freights, and consequently cheaper 
prices of goods. 

But what is gained, if when we exchange our productions for the prod- 
ucts of other lands and bring them home the Government builds across 
our pathway the sand-bar of a protective tariff which we must first re- 
move by the payment of duties. A protective tariff is simply a sand- 
bar in the chanaels of commerce, and its removal would let in blessings 
to every home of labor and not cost the Government a penny. 

Another reason given by all industries which ask for protection why 
they should have it is that they can not live without it. That is an 
admission that they are not naturally productive. An unproductive 
industry is an unprofitable one. The labor and capital employed init 
yield no benefits. The te of wealth produced in the country is 
to that extent diminished and an injury done the whole people. If a 
man’s business does not pay, the only privilege the Government ought 
to give him is the simple privilege of changing his business. If the 
farmer meets with reverses and losses he must stand it. He is obliged 
to protect himself by his industry and intelligence. 

If one of these protected interests meets with a reverse of fortune it 
at once appeals to the Government for more protection. To grant itis 
to tax the whole people for the benefit of private individuals. This, 
however, the protectionist denies. He says that to maintain it at any 
cost, or by any means, is a public benefit; that the compensations are 
furnished in the diversity of industries created; that without a pro- 
tective policy our people would cease manufacturing and become wholly 
an agricultural people. A tariff is necessary, therefore, to compel the 

e to in different kinds of work. Now, a factory isno more 
the product of law than a store is. Manufacturing is just as natural 
to man as agriculture and commerce. 

Diversity ofindustries springs from diversity of talents, aptitudes, and 
circumstances. It comesof itself in the natural order of social and na- 
tional development. The Almighty made provision for it in the con- 
stitution of man. Tariff laws can not create diversity of industries un- 
less they have power to create diversity of talents. A factory is the 
fruit of man’s capacity and comes in answer to his wants. Law may 
by conferring upon some particular industry artificial privileges induce 
a greater amount of labor and capital to engage in it, but that, instead of 
creating, prevents a natural diversification of industries. That is pre- 
cisely the effect of a protective tariff. 

One of the greatest of statesmen and political economists, Hon. S. S 
Cox, says ‘‘ capital ismore widely diffused, intelligence is more general, 
the people higher in the scale pf life where there isa multitude of small 
industries;’’ but the effect of a protective tariffis to draw laborand capital, 
for labor always follows capital, away from the numeroussmallerindus- 
tries and create in both a tendency to a few great ones. Its tendency 
is to centralization, and centralization tends to unity, not diversity. 
We must have agriculture and commerce as wellas manufactures. Laws 
which discriminate in favor of either and against the others are injuri- 
ous to the country. When the protectionist says we must build up 


our manufactures, I answer, not only that, but we must build up ag- 
riculture and commerce. The permanent success of manufactures nec- 
essarily depends on profitable farms and increasing commerce. The 
industries of the country are correlative, and the permanent success 


of each is to be found only in the success of all. A nation prospers 
when every class unites for common interests and common rights. 

Another reason continually urged during the last few years for main- 
taining our tariff system is that it is necessary in orderto raise the rev- 
enue to pay off the debt entailed upon us by the war. The object ot 
protection, however, is not to raise revenue. Its object is to secure 
to the home manufacturer an exclusive market for his goods. Rev- 
enue is derived on the goods imported; protection is secured only by re- 
stricting importations. In so far as a tariff is protective it prevents rev- 
enue. It is simply a tribute levied upon all the labor of the country 
for the benefit of some particular interests, and if all the money that 
has been paid by the people to the manufacturers under this system, 
aptly called the brigandage of a class, had been paid to the Government 
the national debt could have been wiped out long ago; that is, unless 
it had been perpetuated in the interests of the national banks and other 
monopolies. The philosophy of helping labor pay its debts by stealing 
its earnings, of raising revenue by stopping trade—that is protection. 

Another argument constantly recurring in the writings and speeches 
of the advocates of protection is that it equalizes the unequal condi- 
tions of labor in this and foreign countries, and thus places our labor 
on an equal footing with foreign labor. Can this difference be equal- 
ized by a protective tariff? To do this the tariff must have the effect 
of making labor dearer in foreign countries or of making it cheaper 
here. Do our tariff laws have the effect to increase the wages of labor 
in England? In what way is it possible for us by any kind of tarift 
system to make labor dearer in England? Who asks for protection to 
increase the of foreign labor? It is asked in the interest ot 
American, not of foreign labor. How, then, can we equalize the differ- 
ence, which all admit is a difference in wages, between labor in the 
United States and England? We can do so only by cheapening Amer- 
ican labor. How can we dothat? Ah, we have already learned how. 
By means of a protective tariff equalize the conditions of sale between 
the two countries, make it impossible for the labor of this country to 
buy in the cheaper markets of foreign countries, enhance the cost of its 
living, and reduce its purchasing power. 

Our tariff system is absolutely powerless to change or affect the con- 
ditions of production in foreign countries. It can not change the cli- 
mate of England; it can not impoverish her soil; it can not increase the 
number of her births or decrease the number of her deaths; it can not 
limit her fields of coal or mines of iron; it can not destroy the energy 
or the genius of her people; it can not make them more ignorant or less 
efficient in work. All these conditions remain the same whether we 
have a tariff or not. It can not change our own climate; it can not 
augment our natural resources; it can not make us wiser or more fruit- 
ful in inventions. All the conditions of production here remain, the 
same whether we have a tariff or not. The only thing it can do is to 
change the conditions of sale. It affects prices, and always to the 
detriment of our own labor. I wish I had power to illustrate the 
thought like the clear and pellucid Bastiat, or like that wonderful 
word-painter, the author of “Free Land and Free Trade.” Mine, 
however, is no artist’s work. 

Suppose that Pennsylvania was the only State inthe Union—and she 
thinks she is, but will find out that she isnot—and suppose that Penn- 
sylvania speculators should conclude to devote themselves to fig cult- 
ure. They know that the Almighty has so arranged things that figs 
can not be raised in Pennsylvania for less than $10 apiece. They ac- 
cordingly demand, and as a matter of course get, a duty of 999 cents 
imposed upon foreign figs. With the help of this duty these Pennsyl- 
vania speculators say that the conditions of fig culture are now equal- 
ized between Pennsylvania and foreign countries. But every man of 
sense knows that the conditions of fig culture in Pennsylvania and in 
other climates are just the same, and that it is only the price of figs in 
Pennsylvania that is changed. Every man knows that, in that case, 
if he buys an imported fig he pays the Government $9.99 for the priv- 
ilege, and that if he buys a Pennsylvania fig the increased price which 
he pays in consequence of the tariff goes into the pockets of the Penn- 
sylvania fig-raiser. He knows that if he buys a genuine native fig he 
must pay a large amount of extra labor for it, and he naturally won- 
ders how it benefits him. He puts in more work and gets less figs. 

The only way possible to equalize the difference in the wagesof labor 
between England and America bya protective tariff is to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of labor here by increasing the cost of what it lives on, 
the products out of which it is paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of fostering every industry, because na- 
tional industry produces national wealth; but let our industries be fos- 
tered for the common good, and not for the especial benefit of a few. 
Those who create the wealth of the country ought to have a proprietary 
interest in it, and in a natural development of society wealth diffuses 
itself among the people and goes into the pockets of its rightful owners. 
Our protective policy can not add a farthing to our national wealth; it 
only redistributes it—transfers it from the hands of honest toil into the 
coffers of Shylocks. 

Class legislation is the fruitful mother of all monopolies, and every 
monopoly created and sustained by law is a robber of labor. Science 
may furnish labor with arms of iron and fingers of steel; the good ge- 
nius of invention may lighten its burdens and increase its productive- 
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ness a million-fold; the cunning of man may hitch to the wheels of in- 
dustry every force of earth and sky; but if a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of its products is prevented by class laws, labor is only the menial 
serf of its capital lord. With a varied and fertile soil, genial skies, a 
hard-working people, and the application of science to their work, there 
has been an enormous increase in the production of wealth in this 
country—but who owns it? What is labor’s share? How much more 
of the comforts and necessities of life will a day’s work purchase ? 

Sir, this constant increase of wealth is accompanied by an almost con- 
stant decline in the proportion of that wealth which goes to support 
productive industry. It will not do to answer that wages are high in 
this country. It will not do even to answer that the rate of wages 
is increasing, because the cost of living is increasing in a greater ratio. 
You must go further and show that the purchasing power of labor is 
constantly increasing or you do not show any real prosperity among 
the working classes. That you can not do until we repeal every law 
that neutralizes the effect of high wages, every law that appreciates 
the value of salt, lumber, coal, iron, and clothes, and depreciates the 
value of the laboring man. There is nothing in all the earth so sacred 
as man, not even pig-iron, and every law that depreciates the value 
of his labor is an infamous cheat and a damnable fraud. 

We often hear this protective system spoken of as the American sys- 
tem and its opponents as the supporters of the British system. We 
borrowed this system, with some other bad things, from England. It 
is not a native of this country. It is ‘‘grafted fruit.” The American 
system, if I understand the genius of democracy, is a system of equal 
rights and equal privileges for all and special favors to none. England 
tried this protective system, and it blighted her soil, closed her factories, 
and blockaded her commerce. It bred discontent among her people. 
Threats of revolution filled the kingdom with fear. Labor went hun- 
gry and clothed in rags. The people were pauperized and driven to 
madness. Read the history of England by Harriet Martineau if you do 
not believe me when I say that protection brought England to the verge 
of penury and decay. Miss Martineau says that— 


“ A committee of inquiry into the cause of the distress of the people reportedin 


The time when the fruit of protection had fully ripened— 


that a fourth of the population in Carlisle was in a state bordering on starva- 
tion, actually certain to die of famine unless relieved by extraordinary exer- 
tion. In the woolen districts of Wiltshire the allowance to the independent 
laborer was not two-thirds of the minimum in the work-house, and the ex- 
isting population consumed only a fourth of the bread and meat uired by 
the much smaller population of 1820. In Stockport more than half of the mas- 
ter spinners had failed before the close of 1812; dwelling-housesto the number 
of 3,000 were shut up, and the oceupiers of many hundreds more were unable 
to pay rates at all; 5,000 persons were walking the streets in compulsory idle- 
ness; millwrights and other trades were offering a premium on emigration to 
induce their hands to go away. At Hinckley one-third of the inhabtants were 
paupers; more than one-fifth of the houses stood empty, and there was not work 
enough in the place to employ properly one-third of the weavers; in families 
where the father had hitherto received £2 per week and laid by a portion 
weekly, and when all was now gone but the sack of shavings they slept on, 
exertions were made to get’ blue milk” for children to moisten their oat-meal 
with, but soon they could have it only on alternate days, and soon water must do. 


That, Mr. Chairman, was the fruitage of protection in England. It 
was not until she blotted from her statute-books her infamous protect- 
ive laws that England entered upon her career of industrial and com- 
mercial supremacy. It was not until she pursued the path which 
Watt and Crompton and Cartwright pointed mankind that England 
won her victories in the fields of industry grander than any Waterloo. 

Sir, in the discussion of this question we should keep in view not 
local, sectional interests, but the national life and prosperity. Whatis 
the best national policy? I believe that policy is best which secures a 
natural harmonious development of all our interests, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing; which grants equal privileges to all, spe- 
cial favors to none. I believe that policy is the worst which discrim- 
inates in favor of one interest and against another, which kills one 
business to build up another, which assassinates labor by unholy class 
legislation. I believe therefore that a gradual but certain reduction of 
our labor-degrading, monopoly-creating tariff taxes to the basis of a 
tariff for revenue only is demanded by the best interests of the nation. 

Productive industry is the only capital that enriches a people, and 
its burden should be made as light and its yoke as easy as possible. 
We are not afraid of England’s cannon, and why should we be afraid 
of her workshops and her factories? With our boundless treasury of 
natural wealth, with our splendid harbors and magnificent rivers, with 
the energy, virtue, skill, and inventive genius of our people, this na- 
tion is a majority against the world in peace or in war. [Applause. ] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I regret any contest between the great 
industries of the country, and I am not here to strike one of them, but 
to bring them into harmonious relations by pointing out the abuses of 
our protective system. Their differences are business questions, arising 
from the changing conditions of a new and growing country and from 
the present unjust and unequal tariff act. The protectionists can not 
through partisan warfare silence the reasonable demands of great in- 
dustries like agriculture and transportation, which have so generously 
supported them over a quarter of a century. The people have the right 
to insist upon a fair distribution of burdens and the gradual repeal of 
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class legislation. 
mony. 

It is wisdom for the industry possessing the greatest advantages 
through a law of Congress to divide them with others of equal impor- 
tance and insure the businessstability of both. The proposition before 
the House is reduction of tariff taxation. The public Treasury is over- 
flowing with an idle surplus. Shall Congress permit high taxation to 
continue without necessity ? Duties upon imports should be levied to 
raise revenue sufficient to support the Government and pay its just debts 
and obligations. ` No higher duties are necessary for any interest of this 
country atthe presenttime. This kind of tariff makes sufficient revenue 
the object of the law and protection to home industries the incident. 
This is the Democratic doctrine. 

A protective tariff makes protection to home industries from foreign 
competition the object of the law and sufficient revenue the incident, 
which is the Republican doctrine. Which one is best for the people of 
the whole country? Not which is the best for New England or Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana or California. We are aided in choosing one of these 
doctrines by an examination of the present tariff act, enacted in 1861 
as a war measure. It has been amended several times since, and may 
now be called a high protective and partially prohibitory law. The Dem- 
ocratic platforms of all the States condemn this law in unmeasured 
terms, and no Republican platform ever written indorses it. They are 
for protection, they say. Then why do not their platforms indorse the 
present tariff act as the work of the party? No, they skillfully avoid 
that by advocating a protective tariff. If the present law is right, let 
it alone; but if it is wrong, we should try to correct the wrong. Party 
integrity forbids concealment of our intentions on this great public 
question until we have the power to enact a law. The cause of tariff 
reform needs no evasion now for future advantage. 


GROES INEQUALITIES, 


The present law contains gross inequalities, which impose the greatest 
burdens upon labor and men of moderate means, while those able to 
stand the burdens of taxation bear the least of all. The law provides 
that all low-priced goods, such as poor people must buy, shall pay nearly 
double the duty that fine grades of goods pay, which are purchased 
only by men of amplemeans. The purpose of this law was to levy the 
highest tax upon all goods that laboring people must buy. Why? It 
is fair to say that forty millions of our population are poor people and 
persons of small estates. They buy large quantities of low-priced goods 
of all kinds, and a high tariff upon them brings enormous profits to the 
manufacturer. This was wrong, for labor should be lightly burdened, 
because the poorest paid. 

In another way the law is unjust. All that the citizen should 
pay taxes on his property values only. If he pays more tax than his 
neighbor who owns many times his property, it is an unjust and par- 
tial exaction, and he is deprived of one right of American citizenship— 
equal taxation by thelaw. It is impossible to compel the rich men and 
corporations in this country to pay their share of indirect tax under 
this unequal law, and it is quite as impossible for the poor to escape a 
greater tax than they should pay. This objection should be enovgh 
among fair-minded men. There are many thousands of men in this 
country worth from fifty thousand to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
not considering vast corporate wealth. A poor man buys $100 in woolen 
or mixed woolen goods per year, on which the average duty is 65 per 
cent. Here he pays $65 as an indirect tax, while his property will not 
inventory $1,000. 

The millionaire pays this indirect tax also when he buys protected 
goods, but his most extravagant consumption will not begin to make 
his indirect taxation as high as that paid by the man owning $1,000. If 
the man worth $1,000 pays $65 indirect tax upon $100 of woolen goods, 
his annual purchase, how much tax must the millionaire pay to be equal 
with him? He must pay ten hundred times $65, or $65,000. The mill- 
ionaire must pay $65,000 on this one article to make his indirect tax 
equal to the indirect tax of $65 paid by the man owning $1,000. It 
requires one thousand people to pay $65 each to be equal to the $65,000 
which the millionaire never pays, but which he should do on the basis of 
equal taxation. This he does not begin todo. This calculation ap- 
plies to the purchase of all other imported goods. In proportion to 
property values the rich man pays comparatively nothing, while the 
poor man pays an extravagant tax. THe indirect tax under the protective 
system does not touch the wealth of the country, but falls upon the 
person, and very hard upon the laboring man, for he should not be bur- 
dened more than his wealthy neighbor. It is a high tax upon property 
purchased, not upon property owned, which unavoidably bears hard 
upon poor people. It being a tax paid by the person, when he buys pro- 
tected goods it follows that over 40,000,000 of our population, old and 
young, pay nearly all the indirect tariff tax, while the wealth of the 
country pays comparatively nothing. If this system of taxation is nec- 
essary then it should be as low as can be with a view to sufficient reve- 
nue, 

This system overrules the whole theory of American taxation. All 
bankable wealth, all corporate wealth, all other wealth escapes under 
the present tarifflaw. If we must have a high indirect tax to protect 
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home industries, it ought to be based upon property values; then wealth 
could not go comparatively free. If there can not be an approximate 
equality of the burdens of taxation, then we should abandon the sys- 
tem rather than burden the poor of our country. I regret to say that 
a Republican Congress made this unjust and unequal law and main- 
tained it ever since 1861, though its wrongs upon the consumer were 
frequently pointed out. 

In 1882 a reform of this iniquitous law was attempted; but the work 
then done was not reform at all, The Tariff Commission made tariff 
schedules reducing the rate of taxation 25 per cent., but the Forty- 
seventh Congress refused to adopt them. It made and adopted inde- 
pendent schedules, which reduced taxation less than 2 percent. I call 
attention of the House to the President’s message to Congress. I ask 
the Clerk to read the extract I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To make a start in the proposed reduction of revenue from imports, the Tariff 
Commission had been created. In good faith it undertook the work. In its re- 
port to Con it said; “Early in its deliberations the commission became 
convinced that a substantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a 
anere indiscriminate paar clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the 
country. * * è uc a reduction of the existing tariff the commission re- 
gards not only as a due recognition of publicsentiment and a measure of justice 
to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, 
though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the 
special interests affected by such reduction. Entertaining these views, the 
commission has sought to presenta scheme of tariff duties in which substantial 
reduction should be the distinguishing feature. Theaverage reduction in rates, 
including that from the enlargement of the free-list and the abolition of the du- 
ties on charges and commissions, at which the commission has aimed, is not 
less on the average than 20 por cent., and it is the opinion of the commission 
that thé reduction will reach 25 per cent.” 4 ~ 
. 


The chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, in explanation of the bill 
before the Senate last year, which after various amendments became a law, es- 
timated at $45,000,000 the reduction of the revenue which would follow the 
«changes in the tariff proposed thereby. 

These intentions and calculations have not been verified. a 5 


So the question stil] presses, what legislation is necessary to relieve the peo- 
ple of unnecessary taxes? 

Mr. WOOD. The Presidentsaid, ‘‘so the question still presses what 
legislation is necessary to relieve the people of unnecessary taxes.” Un- 
necessary taxes existed to such an extent as to call a special reference 
to it bya Republican President. It exists to-day as strong as ever, and 
will this House refuse an honest reduction? This bill reduces taxa- 
tion over thirty millions. Will my Republican friends take the 
advice of their President and aid us to make this moderate reduction ? 


I appeal to them to do so, for the people demand it, It isa reasonable’ 


demand, because their tax burdens are unnecessary. 

The average duty under the new law is about 42 per cent., against 44 
per cent. under the old law, and the gross inequalities of the old law 
were carried into the new one without change. Under thesystem of high 
taxation of the old law thé surplus revenue exceeded one hundred mill- 
ions. The new act does not materially lower this, as you see by the 
slight reduction of the duties. The people are not blind to the conduct 
of Congress, and this pretentious reform will not deceive them. 

I want to be fair with the manufacturer, but he should act fairly with 
consumers of manufactured The manufacturer who has a prac- 
tical mocopoly by high protection will not say his monopoly is right. 

I want the Clerk to read what two or three manufacturers say on this 
subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Barnett Whorff, a Skow manufacturer, says: 

“I was brought up a Whig and in favor of a protective tariff, but it is not so 
«lear to my mind at the present time that a hi rotective tariff is for the best 
interest of the country and majority of the peoplethereof. The iron and woolen 
industries are the most highly protected of any and are suffering the most to- 
day. I have used iron to some extent for forty years, but think that my busi- 
ness was never more depressed than now, not by competition with foreign 
manufacturers—for there is no importation of axes into this State or country of 
any amount; a few may be brought from New Brunswick and a few from Can- 
ada—but the trouble seems to be overproduction or general ation in busi- 
ness, so that it is difficult for me to form an opinion on the tariff question satis- 
factory to myself, I think thatcoal and salt should be on the free-list. It is not 
so clear to my mind as to lumber. I am in favor of a revision of the tariff, and 
think that ali the necessaries of life used by the laboring class should be on the 
free-list, or nearly $0,” 

Two Republican manufacturers of Belfast, Shermanand Thompson by name, 
step out boldly with these sentiments : 

“We do not object tothe Morrison bill. Lumber, salt, and coal free will benefit 
more than injure. Weare manufacturers and wish to have our manufactures 
protected, but too much protection is morally wrong and injurious, According 
to our observations Republicans as well as Democrats favor low tariff in this 
Bdge on necessaries. Rum, tobaceo, and such like we would place on the 

igh-list. 

Mr. WOOD. The abuses and inequalities of the present tariff mainly 
arise from the specific duties imposed, and I cite a case in point: In 
Schedule I a specific duty of 3} cents per square yard of bleached cotton 
under 100 threads to thesquare inch and aduty of 4} cents tothe square 
yard of the same grade of unbleached or colored goods ischarged to the 
importer, and the specific duty is increased on the same kind of goods 
over 100 threads to the squareinch. There are more than a dozen classes 
of these goods now paying similar specific duties; but to illustrate the 
enormity of this tariff take one class of cotton 36 inches in width, 
which costs 1} cents per yard to manufacture in Glasgow; the custom- 
house valuation at New York is 3.4 cents per yard. This makesa duty 
equal to an ad valorem duty of about 148 per cent. 


If you calculate Scottish money worth nearly double our own, it 
would make the duty over 80 per cent. ad valorem. Out of twelve 
kinds of cotton goods imported the tariffis more than 112 per cent. on 
seven, and one class in the dozen is as lowas 71 percent. The specific 
duties on these articles average 111 per cent. ad valorem according to 
the value of American money. This enormous tariff is levied upon a 
class of constantly needed and chiefly used by the poor classes of 
our people, while silk, broadcloth, and velvets do not pay an average 
of half as much duty. The manufacturers in Glasgow buy our cotton, 
which is raised, gathered, ginned, and prepared for the market by thou- 
sands of laboring people, and manufacture it into all kinds of cotton fab- 
rics, send them to American markets, and compel the thousands of la- 
boring people to pay this enormous duty, as it is charged to them in 
the price of thearticle, though it is directly paid by the importer. Does 
this tariff benefit labor? 

England buys our wool in large quantities and imports it free of 
duty. Her manufacturers pay no Government tax on this raw mate- 
rial. This wool is commingled with finer grades of wool produced in 
other countries and manufactared into woolen and part-woolen fabrics 
of all kinds, and shipped to the American ports, where a duty of 65 
per cent. is paid, and then it enters the American markets, and the 
laboring people who guarded, fed, and sheared the sheep, washed the 
wool, and prepared it for the market, as well as those who raised the 
grain, buy their clothing with 65 per cent. bounty added, $6.50 for 
every $10 paid for woolen or part-woolen clothing. Does this tariff 
benefit labor? England and other countries buy our raw materials, 
import them free of duty. They are manufactured into goods of all 
kinds and shipped to the American markets, and our Government col- 
lects high duties upon the goods made from the raw materials our peo- 
ple have sold, and compels the very producers of them and their work- 
men to pay these high duties when they purchase the goods. Does 
this benefit labor? This high bounty comes out of the wages of labor 
and out of the pockets of the producer, Every person in this land 
uses cotton ; and whom does this tariff benefit? The manu- 
facturer of New England only. Why? The duty isso high as to par- 
tially prohibit the import of this class of cotton goods. During the 
war the duty on these grades of cotton goods was 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Then one-half of all that our people consumed was imported. 

Under the present high specific duty only one-tifth of all weconsume 
is imported, yet the import fixes the price for the home manufacturer 
and the consumer pays it, Why should this enormous duty of 111 per 
cent. be levied upon this class of goods, when the labor cost in Scot- 
land is only 15 per cent, and in the United States only 25 per cent. of 
the cost of the manufactured article? To build up home monopoly. 
That is the answer. In this instance there is just enough of the im- 
ported article to establish the price of this class of goods manufactured 
in the United States. The mills of New England manutacture four- 
fifths of the entire amount consumed in this country, and pocket t11 
pa cent., the average duty, for every yard sold to our people. The 

ome manufacturer will not undersell the importer, because he wants the 
benefit of the duty which the importer pays to the Government. If he 
did undersell the importer, then there se be no imports at all of this 
class of cotton goods, but there is imported one-fifth of the entire amount 
consumed by the people, on which the average duty of 111 per cent. 
is paid. 

This duty is added to the selling price, for the importer must have 
the duty paid back when he sells thearticle. This, then, fixes the price 
of one-fifth of the cotton goods consumed. Will the other four-fifths 
manufactured here sell for a less price than the one-fifth? Certainly 
not. The home manufacturer sells the four-fifths, his own manufact- 
ure, at the same price as the imported one-fifth is sold, and takes the 
benefit of the shameful duty. 

Can my Republican friends give an excuse for their vote in the Forty- 
seventh Congress in favor of this shameful duty? Did they not know 
that vote maintained a home monopoly that unjustly takes money 
from the scant wages of labor and extorts unwilling tribute from the 
consumers all over this country ? 


SCHEDULE J. 


In this schedule all cotton thread, yarn, or warp yarn, in skeins or 
bundles or other form, if worth 25 cents per pound, the tariff is 10 
cents per pound; if worth over 25 cents and less than 40 cents, the tariff 
is 15 cents per pound; andsoon through thelist. The goods described 
in this schedule pay a duty nearly one-half of their market value. If 
the farmer paid this rate of tax upon his property he would be driven 
into bankruptcy. Ten per cent. interest is ahigh rate for money loaned, 
yet the farmer and the workingman pay 40 to 50 per cent. upon all this 
class of goods they buy. Buttheendisnothere. From the cotton yarn, 
warp, and thread which pay this enormous duty is manufactured cot- 
ton cloth and other goods, which are loaded down also with duties 
ranging from 50, 80, to 148 per cent. ad valorem. So duty upon duty 
is added when one class of goods is used to manufacture another kind. 

WOOLEN SCHEDULE, 

I now go to the wool and woolen scheduleof this famous reform law, 
and I find wool, the raw material, paying a duty of 33} to 40 per cent. 
per pound, according to value. From wool is manufactured cloth, 
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shawls, flannels, blankets, wool hats, knit goods, and many otherarticles, 
all loaded down with an additional duty of 85 to 88} cents per pound. 
Women’s and children’s dress made wholly or in part from the 
dutiable wool pay specific duties equal to an ad valorem duty of 65 to 
75 per cent. per square yard! Count the yards necessary to dress the 
average family, and you will have some idea of the shameful tribute 
paid by the consumer. You must not stop here in calculating tariff 
prices. Count the tariff rate upon the cotton warp and again upon the 
warp when woven into cloth. 


SCHEDULE C. 


T call attention of the House to Schedule C, metals, &c., andsee what 
duties iron and steel pay. Begin with iron ore. Iron ore is charged 
with a duty of 75 cents per ton. From the ore is made pig-iron, which 
is charged with a duty of $6 per ton. Pig-iron is run into bar-iron, 
&c., and that pays a duty of $20 per ton. Bar-iron, round iron, and 
flat iron is made into spikes, nails, and other articles, which pay a duty 
of $25 per ton, while horseshoe-nails, hob-nails, wire nails, wrought- 
iron and steel nails pay a duty of $80 per ton; chains pay $35 to $50 
per ton, and fence-wire $12 perton. These rates apply substantially 
to iron and steel blooms. The blooms are made into iron and steel 
goods of every description, such as saws, files, rivets, nuts, rods, screws, 
and edge-tools of every kind, and all are charged with other high duties. 
I ask the Clerk to read a statement made in the discussion of steel 
duties. 

Allow me to call attentien to the profits of the iron and steel indus- 
tries. In 1880 there were 1,005 establishments, with a capital of over 
$230,971,874. Their iron and steel products were valued at $296,557,- 
685; value of material, $191,271,150; wages paid, $55,476,785. The 
profit is $49,809,750, or 21.56 per cent. on the capital invested. The 
average wages paid was $1.31 per day. In 1880 there were thirty-six 
establishments engaged in the manufacture of steel, with $20,975,990 
capital. Their manufactured product amounted to $55,805,210; value 
of materials, $36,826,928; wages paid, $4,930,349. The profit was $14,- 
047,933, or 67 per cent. upon the capital. Average wages paid $1.50 
per day. Here is astounding profits and low wages. This is protec- 
tion for you in full. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


We beg to call your attention to the duties on steel as mentioned in Schedule 
C, metals, in the act of March 3, 1883, wherein, after pronaing certain rates on 
all kinds and qualities of steel, an additional duty of 1 cent per pound is levied 
on steel circular-saw plates. This discrimination makes the duty on these 
amount to 4} cents per pound. Previous to the enactment of this law the duty 
on steel circular-saw plates up to 46 inches in diameter was only 3 cents per 
pound, and above 46 inches in diameter it was 3} cents per pound and 10 per 
cent.ad valorem. The present rate of duty is equal, on an average, to about 35 

eent. of the foreign market value of the article. We use these plates largely 
in our business, and consider the present duty excessive and unjust, and res < 
fully hope that your bill will remove this discriminating paragraph and have 
steel circular-saw plates taxed no more than other grades of ‘steel of the same 
value, 
THE STEEL DUTIES. 


Copy of a letter addressed to the Iron and published by that paper in its 
[Sop issue of March 13, 18$4.] 


To the Editor of The Iron Age: 


Str: Your article entitled “Consolidation of manufactures,” in your issue 
dated February 28, scems to be against the consumer of steel and his efforts and 
wish for a reduction of the tariff on that necessary commodity. Your sope 
thies are more strongly expressed in favor of the manufacturer of steel and his 
success in keeping up the high duties, which some consumers have felt to be op 
pressive. You arerightin saying“ there is no reason why a steel works should 
not also make axes, saws, shovels, &c.,’’ and no sane consumer of steel will at- 
tempt todispute the statement. Many consumers of steel, however, who have 
succeeded in establishing industries have reason to complain about a tariff that 
is giving the steel-makers such a profit that they are rich enough to invest cap- 
ital in the manufacture of axes, saws, shovels, &c., and put them in the mar- 
ket at prices that are ruinous to those who have been their customers and out 
of whom they have made their riches. 

At the same time these consumers have not realized profit enough from their 
business to allow them to engage in making steel. Many who have heretofore 
voted for and advocated a tariff for protection now believe that the popular cry 
for protection has been used in some places not merely for the purpose of secur- 
ing protection but to secure the creation of monopolies. Can any one show 
that duties of $44.80 per ton on low grades and $95.20 per ton on the high grades 
of crucible steel are needed for protection only? These high duties have been 
the means of keeping up high prices and unequal profits. They are duties that 
are so highly favorable to the producer of a raw material that he is enabled to 
manufacture goods out of it at a price which while it affords him a profit will 
be ruinous to those who do not make their own raw material. These ratesseem 
too high to one who has advocated protection from the days of Henry Clay to 
the present time and a consumer of steel who believes that they operate in 
favor of monopoly and against the principles of protection. 

AN OLD PROTECTIONIST. 


Mr. WOOD. Human genius could not devise more jobbery covered 
by the forms of law than is contained in the metal schedule of this re- 
form act. 

SCHEDULE M, 


I call attention to Schedule Mof this odiouslaw. Itcontains paperof 
all kinds. Iam asked, ‘‘ Why do you desire to reduce the tariffon paper, 
when it is only 15 to 20 per cent.?’? Let us see. The raw material, 
wood pulp, is charged with 10 per cent. ad valorem, The raw ma- 
terial out of which paper is made is loaded down with high duties, and 
when it is manufactured into paper for blank-books, bound or unbound, 
then another duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem is added. When print- 
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ing-paper, sized or unsized, used for books or newspapers is made, then 
15 per cent. more is added. This kind of dodging to hide a high pro- 
tective tariff is called reform. 


GLASS SCHEDULE, 


The people pay for window-glass $3,000,000 per year as class exac- 
tion. How? The amount imported last year was about $1,427,073. 
The duty paid the Government was $979,738, or about 67 per cent. 
The home manufacture last year was valued at five millions. It sold 
for the same price as the imported article, and the domestic manufact- 
urer received the benefit of the 67 per cent. duty upon this sum, which 
makes $3,350,000 pa‘d by the people, not one cent of which went into 
the public Treasury. It isidle talk that the home product did notsell 
for the same price as the imported article. If the domestic manufact- 
urer undersold the importer, then the import of glass would cease, but 
the importer did sell in the American markets near one million and a 
half dollars of window-glass, and the home product did not undersell 
it so as to drive the imported article out of the markets. 

No party can stand before the consumers of this country and sustain 
a tariff like this. But this is what my Republican friends on the other 
side of this House call reform. Is robbery of the consumer more com- 
plete? No other civilized country imposes such burdens upon the 
many to support the few under the guise of national benefit. Every 
laboring man in this country, whether in the factories or out of them, 
pays an enormous tax when he clothes himself and family. There are 
about 9,000,000 of laboring men in the United States independent of the 
farming class, You can almost count the millions taken from their 
daily wages annually by this cruel and exacting law. There are about 
8,000,000 farmers who bear the same burden. This tariff law takes 
from the pockets of the people over $500,000,000 annually. No other 
people could stand this unjust drain of annual profits for any considera- 
ble time, and our own people, owning in feesplendid farms of incompara- 
ble soil, aided by the improvements of farm machinery, are able to pro- 
duce enormous quantities of the cereals and all farm products for home 
and foreign markets; but withal they are only able to stand the press- 
ure for a few years; when financial distress comes and involves a vast 
number of them. 

DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY. 


The present tariff, unequal in its protection, is ruinous to diversified 
industries. Capital is selfish. It seeks the investment that brings the 
heaviest returns. The tariff on cotton and woolen goods, iron, and steel 
is so protective that it stimulated unnatural prices, which invited an 
overbalance of capital for investment in these industries, and the result 
isoverproduction. Iask the Clerk to read from the report of Mr. Swank 
for the American Iron and Steel Association, made May 1, 1883. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the beginning of June nearly all the mills referred to (rolling-mills of 
Pittsburgh and the West) were closed by a general strike which continued un- 
til the last of September, when work was resumed upon the scale of wages which 
had previously prevailed, During the strike of four months the prices of rolled 
iron did not advance, notwithstanding the stoppage of so many mills, a fact 
which clearly demonstrated that the capacity to roduce this form of iron had 


again, as in the panic years, exceeded the demand. * At the same time 


it must be frankly admitted that our rolling-mill capacity has for some time 


been in advance of the consumptive wants of the country, and that the check to 
the overproduction of rolled iron which was afforded by the strike of 1882 was 
in no sense a calamity to the manufacturers. 


Mr. WOOD. Many unprotected industries languish all over this 
country because of the unequal investment of capital in the highly pro- 
tected industries, and labor is poorly paid or wholly unemployed. The 
class favoritism of this Government has caused depression in all kinds 
of business, The equanimity of trade, the only basis of true prosperity, 
is disturbed by the overproduction of the standard goods, and the mill- 
ions of money invested in them is now inactive and helpless, and a 
sympathetic depression pervades all other industries. This is the his- 
tory of protection. 

INJUSTICE TO FARMERS. f 

Protection compels the farmer, numerically the greatest class of con- 
sumers, to pay high prices for all he buys, while he is compelled to sell 
the products of the farm at free-trade prices. The protective tariff es- 
tablishes the priceof manufactured articles at home, but fails to estab- 
lish a price for wheat and beef. That is fixed in the free-trade markets 
of the world. Farmers buy under protection and sell under free trade. 
High protection makes high prices for imported goods. If the domestic 
manufacturer sold his goods cheaper than the imported article they 
would exclude the latter from our markets, The home manufacturer 
will not compete with the importer, because it is against his interest to 
do so. He wants enough of the imported article to come into our mar- 
kets to pay the high duties and establish prices. That is the index for 
the home product. 

The prices of domestic manufactured goods will not be fixed by home 
competition under high protection. We can have competition among 
domestic manufacturers only by enacting a prohibitory tariff to exclude 
imports altogether or have no tariff at all. The manufacturers do not 
want a prohibitory tariff nor free trade. They want a high protective 
tariff that admits foreign goods to our markets on payment of high 
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duties, and they take the price of the importer, after duties paid, for 
their price. Here is an example: The Government received about 
thirty millions of revenue from the import of manufactured woolens 
last year. The home product amounted to four times the imported 
article, or about two hundred millions. The average duty on woolens 
is about 65 per cent. ad valorem. 

The importer paid the Government thirty millions in duties, charged 
it to the selling price of his goods, and our people purchased them and 
paid the duties; but when the people purchased the two hundred mill- 
ions of the home-manufactured article they paid no less price for it than 
they did for the imported article. If the people could buy the home 
product cheaper would they buy the imported article? Certainly not. 
‘There is no difference in the prices of theimported and domestic article. 
The farmers and other consumers pay 65 per cent. on two hundred mill- 
ions of the domestic product, which goes to the benefit of the manu- 
facturer. 

This tribute given and none returned brings periodical distress to the 
farmer, and he is met with the sneering query, ‘‘If you have anything 
to sell, can not you get a good price for it?’’ He has sold his products 
to the minimum and has saved little or nothing from the prices received, 
for the reason the tariff has robbed him, silently robbed him, at the 
end of a series of years. He has soldat Liverpool prices instead of the 
promised high prices of the home market. No classof men work harder 
and save less than the average farmer. We are told that the farmers 
have prospered under protection. They have prospered in one way, and 
that is in the increased value of their farm lands, which came by crowded 
settlements and shipping facilities. Value their lands at $50 per acre, 
count cost of labor, fencing, farming implements burdened with pro- 
tection prices in ali their keeping work-horses, and he can not 
raise wheat for less than 80 cents per bushel and corn for less than 20 
cents. 

I agree that Western farms show evidence of prosperity; but how many 
years of patient toil do they represent? You must go back forty to 
fifty years fora beginning on thesefarms. If protection has made good 
farms, it has been slow indeed. A man works forty years from daylight 
to darkness upon his farm, makes himself a hard taskmaster, and if he 
is economical in his living before he dies he can build a barn worth 
$800 and a house worth $1,500 to $2,000. Yes, farms look prosperous 
by a lifetime of toil and close economy. 

Tell me this is the fruit of a protective tariff! No; that yields him 
exceeding bitter fruit. All the farmer wears and uses in his business 
from his pocket-knife to a tin pan is forced up to double its value by 
tariff law, while he sells his farm products at home and abroad for prices 
fixed by competition in Europe. Talk to the farmers about pauper 
labor! They are forced to sell their wheat at Liverpool, if they sell at 
all, and there they come in direct competition with the pauper labor of 
the Baltic, where only $18 per year is paid for farm labor, and a worse 
competition with the labor of Egypt. Why the anxiety to protect 
manufacturing industries, many of them over fifty years old and worth 
millions of do! from the pauper labor of Europe, while you see the 
large body of agriculturists, on whom the prosperity of the country de- 
pends, selling the products of their labor in competition with the poorest 
of all pauper labor, the unskilled labor of Egypt? 

HOME MARKET FOR THE FARMERS, 

The promise of protection is a home market for farm products. That 
isa humbug. The American people can not and never will consume 
the products of the American farm. To do that you must import 
20,000,000 people and put them in the factories and workshops. Then a 
worse result would follow on the other side—overproduction of manu- 
factured articles. In 1880 the American people only consumed 64 per 
cent. of the farm products. I heard a Western farmer say, ‘‘ Why, see 
for yourself. Take the surplus of six great farm States, then count the 
number of people protected and their employés, and each one of them 
would have to eat six barrels of flour per day, a ton of beef, 1,000 pounds 
of bacon, chew a hogshead of tobacco, and drink twenty gallons of Ken- 
tucky whisky.” Itisnonsense. They advise less farmers. That would 
not increase consumption and would not lessen production materially, 
as improved farm machinery takes the place of men on the farm. The 
home market for farm products goes farther away every year. 

In 1860 the farmers raised $170,000,000 in wheat, and exported $4,- 
070,764, or 24 per cent. of the product. 

In 1870, high-protective-tariff year, they produced $550,000,000 in 
wheat, and exported $47,171,229, or 14 per cent. of the product. In 
1880, same tariff, they produced $425,000,000 in wheat, and exported 
$190,546,305, or 36 per cent of the total product. The export of pork 
will average $70,000,000 annually since 1870, excepting the time of 
French and German interdiction. The export of beef and beef cattle 
exceed this during the same years. There was also a large export of 
corn and provisions. Farm products overstock the home markets more 
and more every year, though protection has been on trial for nearly 
thirty years to fulfill the great promise of a home market for the prod- 
ucts of the farm. It is a failure. 


THE WORLD'S MARKET FOR FARMERS, 


The splendid soil of the great West and South will always produce 


a large sarplus. The seasons never fail to bring it from mother earth. 
What shall we do with it? I answer, sell it in the markets of the 
world and bring the gold and products of other countries home. Gold 
is enduring wealth. Itisunlike the exchange of commodities that soon 
perish. Protection is the great barrier to the world’s markets for our 
agricultural and manufactured products. The people of other coun- 
tries will not trade with us if we make trade expensive to them by pay- 
ment of high duties. The Government can not enact laws making in- 
ternational commerce expensive to foreign peoples and then ask them 
to buy of us what we have to sell but not buy of them unless they first 
pay high duties for the privilege of selling goods in our markets. The 
trouble is we treat the rest of the world unfairly. We want free trade 
when we sell our products to other countries but have high protection 
against the people of other countries selling to us. Many countries 
have retaliated and others are doing so. 

The French and German exclusion of American pork, a great farm 
product, was only retaliation. I admonish the farmers to vote for their 
own interest upon this important question, for the foreign markets in 
American cereals and meats is threatened by our high protective policy 
against the commerce of the world. When the open markets of the 
world are closed to the American farmer what will he do with his sur- 
plus? d, our greatest foreign market, is encouraging wheat-rais- 
ing in India, where twelve bushels to the acre can be produced by the 
crudest farming, and in 1881 and 1882 she received from India nearly 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat, against 75,000,000 from America. 

Do our farmers know how important the foreign markets are to them ? 
Over six hundred millions of dollars’ worth of American farm products 
are sold in foreign markets annually. Break down this great market by 
continuing your protection policy, and where will this six-hundred- 
million surplus go? As I have said, the commercial traders of other 
countries will not permit America to build up a great trade with them 
in agricultural products when America closes her ports to their trade 
by high protective duties and heavily taxes our people to do it that a 
favored class may ar 

The farmer is told that there is a tariffupon farm products, but how 
does that benefit him? Notany. Why? Will farm products in any 
considerable quantities be shipped to the United States when our own 
farmers produce more than they want and have a large surplus to sell 
in the world’s markets? When our farmers raise grain and provisions 
and sell them in the open markets of the world against all competi- 
tion, will the agricultural products of other countries come to America ? 
It is very plain that the tariff duties levied upon farm products is no 
benefit to the farmer and may just as well be taken from the list. With- 
out foreign markets wheat will rot in the stack and provisions go to 
waste. Farmers are advised by the protectionists to quit farming; 
only produce enough for home consumption. Then the laboring peo- 
ple would bear the burdens of dear breadand meat. That policy would 
lessen production, but what kind of a policyisthat? Lessen the busi- 
ness of farmers to increase other industries ! 

Cramp one great industry for the benefit of another is strange advice 
indeed. Prosperity will not result that way. New England wants her 
cotton-mills protected but extends no protection to the Western flouring- 
mill. Pennsylvania insists on high protection for iron and steel but 
cares not for the protection of Western wheat, flour, and meats, and she 
could not give protection if she would. If it were possible to compel 
New England and Pennsylvania to pay a duty of 50 to 100 per cent. upon 
every barrel of flour and every dollar’s worth of Western hams and beef, 
butter and cheese she consumed it would even up the tariff and be fair; 
but Congressmen could not sleep until it removed such duties, for all 
New England would be in Washington before twenty-four hours. Yet 
New England receives, by a law of Congress, a tribute of 50 to 100 per 
cent. from the Western farmer upon her manufactured products and holds 
on with the grip ofdeath. It is not fair. It is not right. 

The protective system arrays section against section, for special favor- 
itism granted by this Government to a class of the people at the ex- 
pense of all the other classes will not be borne in silence, and ought not 
to be. Our protective policy has driven our merchant vessels from the 
high seas, and our ocean trade is carried in foreign-built ships owned 
by citizens of foreign countries. The immense cost of ocean transporta- 
tion is paid to foreign ship-owners, and millions of money is taken away 
from our channels of trade. The wheat and meat shipped from America 
to England pays a double charge for the round trip, for the reason the 
ship returns to New York with ballast, and therefore the cost of one 
voyage is taken out of the farmers’ wheat, flour, and beef. If the re- 
turning vessel could ship the products of other countries here which are 
excluded from our markets by high protection, then half the cost of 
transportation would be saved to the pockets of the farmer, an item of 
great importance. 

Why is England so great in tradeand commerce? She was not made 
so by internal trade with her own people, but by the commerce of the 
world. America to-day can trade in all the countries where England 
trades and offers better advantages for the world’s commerce, and it 
will come if we welcome it. It will not come without reciprocity. 
America must trade with the world if the world trades with America. 
Then the agricultural surplus will go rapidly away and our manufact- 
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ured products find willing purchasers over the seas; then labor will 
be employed and amply paid. But our protection policy says to Eng- 
land, to France and Germany, to Mexico and the South American 
States, that America will not trade with you; we want none of the 
world’s commerce; we are independent of the rest of the world in this 


This policy says keep away, if you please, from our shores. We are 
establishing a new world and will trade only with ourselves. We are 
going to cut loose from the rest of the universe and know the nations 
of the earth no more forever. We believe Confucius was right when 
he built a wall against civilization and rejected the commerce of all 
peoples and all nations, We are going back a few thousand years in 
commercial history, for our latter-day commerce is all wrong. The 
world’s trade is mischievous. No more trade outside of the United 
States is the policy. Erect a great sign on the Atlantic shore from 
Maine to Florida to tell the denizens of other countries to come here 
no more, to order ocean ships to lower sail and turn back with their 
oe We are going to build home markets. We want none of your 

e, none of your money, none of your civilization. We have a mo- 
my od of these, and are going to keep them. 
is policy means no merchant marine to whiten the sea with the 
sails of commerce; cease all continental navigation, cast com and 
chart into the sea. Men of the Mississippi Valley, rich in millions of 
grain, loading down the highways of commerce, ship no more on the 
waters of the great river that rolls majestically down to the sea. Halt 
at the ocean’s wave. Do not say we are seeking the world’s market 
for the millions of surplus produced in the grandest valley of the 
world. Sir, we want a Moses to lead the agricultural children through 
the wilderness of protection. They want a Joshua to lead them out of 
bondage and over the sea, when protection will be swallowed up for- 
ever. 
REVENUE TARIFF OF 1848. 


Under the revenue tariff of 1848, which continued until 1861, manu- 
factories rapidly increased and the country became prosperous, and no 
one thought of changing this tariff law until the war came upon us. 
Scheming men took advantage of national distress and procured the 
amendment of that law, from time to time since the war, solely for 
their personal benefit. What was the result? Many men became 
millionaires and many the owners of many millions in a short time. 
Such an aggregation of wealth in the hands of the few was not known 
before 1861. What does it mean? That certain classes were favored 
by this Government to make money off of the people. This extraordi- 
nary wealth was taken from the pockets of the many. It shows a bad 
state of economy. Why did you, my Ty arp friends, inaugurate this 
system? Why do you maintain it? Statistics are cited to show pros- 
perity under protection. What are they onthispoint? Between 1850 
and 1860 the wealth of this country increased from seven billions to 
sixteen billions. It more than doubled in ten years under the revenue 
tariff. Between 1860 and 1880, under a protective tariff our wealth 
increased nineteen billions. It required twenty years to double under 
a high protective tariff. Protection shows a decrease of 50 per cent. 
when compared with the years of a revenue tariff. 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES. 


I am told that New England industries can not exist without high 
protection. That means they must be supported by the rest of the 
country. They can not support themselves. They must live from tax- 
ing the people of the United States, Well, all of us would like to live 
that way. If a man starts a business in New England that does not 
pay, it is fashionable toapply tothe Government to aid him. The Gov- 
ernment in the hands of the Republican party is used as a machine to 
aid the industry that is not able to go alone, and all the people are com- 
manded by law to step up and pay taxes indirectly to build it up and en- 
rich the owners. The industry itself does not pay its owners, but the 
people of the country pay for it the profitsitnever earns. The owner 
draws a sort of pension from individual pockets and keeps the industry 
running as a kind of plaything. The owner tells everybody, ‘‘ My ma- 
chine don’t pay; but the people pay me to run it, and as long as they 
pay me I am going to do it.” Š 

Oh, what a Government! This policy must cease. The Govern- 
ment is a good deal what the party in charge makes it. The people 
will not permit this great Government to be used to enrich men, be- 
cause it is so wrong and unjust. We will never have a firm basis of 
business under protection. It is the father of inflated prices and the 
cruel mother of reverses. Take one instance. The copper industry 
flourished near Baltimore and in Massachusetts before 1861. Our peo- 
ple then had a good commercial trade with Chili, which took our manu- 
factured goods and gave us in return copper ores, brought in return 
cargo in American ships, and smelted by American workmen. Dur- 
ing the war everybody demanded 4 high tariff, and the copper-mine 
owners of Michi obtained high duties on copper ore. 

The American smelting works were crushed and the workmen thrown 
out of employment. We lost our commercial trade with Chili, and 
England took advantage of our blunderand hasour old trade with Chili 
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to-day. Why all this loss? To build up the owners of a copper mine 
in Michigan. The Michigan copper men sell their copper cheaper in 
England than they do to our own manufacturers, and we are therefore 
depressed at home for the advantage of foreign consumers of copper. 
This mine needs no protection. It is able to stand against the world 
and make reasonable profits. 

I am told the woolen and cotton industries can not exist without 
high protection. That doctrine has caused all the reverses in these in- 
dustries. True, the high tariff stimulated them, and they sailed on a 
high plane of prosperity for a season, but it was only a strong stimu- 
lant that did it. 1twas notthe business itself that brought such enor- 
mous and unnatural profits, but the influence of the stimulant. Your 
protection is only a stimulant. It gives no lasting benefits. It is like 
any other stimulant, only lasting for a time, when a break-down must 
come. The difficulty in these stimulations is that the whole business 
of the country naturally adjusts itself to the stimulating forces, and 
when the break comes all is disastrously affected, and in the end more 
harm than good falls upon the country. 

The business of the country, the great industries, must get out of the 
notion that Government stimulus is of any lasting benefit. The pro- 
tective stimulus made prices of woolen and cotton goods so high that 
the people were dissatisfied and clamored for cheaper goods. What 
was the result? Human genius went to work and produced counterfeit 
imitations of the genuine article,and the demand was so great for 
cheaper goods that the country was soon flooded with them. Comb- 
ings, flax, rejected wool, shoddy, and all kinds of cheap materials were 
so skillfully woven and finished as to present the appearance of genu- 
ine woolen and cotton and they entirely undersold the true arti- 
cles. A reduction of the tariff will reduce the prices. Why? The 
imported cottons and woolens can sell for a lower price with the pay- 
ment of smaller duties, and the home product must come down to 
price of the imported article or not sell at all. You see how the tariff 
affects prices. 

Our protection friends tell me a high tariff does not make high prices, 
and they argue the point all over the country, but when we talk of low 
tariff, oh, then prices are wonderfully affected and they will starve. 
They concede lower prices by a lower tariff, but they will not concede 
high prices by a high tariff. When the time comes that there is not 
such a wide difference in the cost of the genuine and the spurious article, 
then the people will buy the good in preference to the bad, and the latter 
must quit the market; then these depressed industries will do a regular 
business on a firm basis. This is a law of business. 

If our great industries can not exist now after so many years of high 
protection, then it is conclusive proof that the system is a failure and 
it is no use for the country to longer support them. They bitterly com- 
plain when the tariff is even talked about. The agitation of the sub- 
ject, they say, unsettles business. If all this be true, what unsound 
foundations they rest upon. They are built upon the sand, to fall when 
the tide rises. If their foundations are so frail that they give away 
when business principles are di , then protection is a complete 
failure to build up home industries. If it builds not better than that 
we had better abolish the system. If the business of the country can 
stand high taxation that producesan annual surplusof one hundred mill- 
ions, it can certainly stand the agitation that proposes a reduction of 
over thirty millions, which this bill proposes to do. I never heard be- 
fore that agitation for a reduction of taxes hurt the business of the coun- 


sy HOME COMPETITION TO REDUCE PRICES, 

My protection friends tell me to keep up a high tariff and soon home 
industries will compete and high prices will come down. The people 
have relied upon this promise for near thirty years, for they are patient 
and kind to our man aring industries. I would do nothing to hurt 
them, but they must not hurt all the people indefinitely. I am talk- 
ing for the benefits of our industries and not against them. Iam their 
friend and would do any just and reasonable thing for them, but I sin- 
cerely tell them their advantages over the people, given by a law of 
Congress, is not for their lasting benefit and is a great wrong upon their 
patrons, the people, whose cordial support and confidence they can not 
dispense with. 

What more competition iniron and steel, woolen and cotton goods can 
wehave? These industries have produced a large surplus, and any more 
of them would do no good. They already manufacture more than they 
can sell in the home markets. They will not compete on prices as long 
as the price is fixed by the importer. They know that the importer 
must gauge the price by the duty he pays and the cost of transporta- 
tion. If our high tariff did not increase and maintain high prices, 
why are two hundred and fifty iron and steed manufacturers petition- 
ing Congress not to lower the tariff on iron and steel? Why are the 
woolen and cotton manufacturers doing the same thing? The promise 
of home competition, like the others made, has not been fulfilled. 

Parley Banks is a heavy dealer in woolens and cottons in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He goes to Scotland and England and buys one or two 
hundred thousand dollars in cotton and woolen goods. He pays 65 per 
cent. duty to this Government. He goes to the New England mills 
and buys the same quantity of woolen and cotton goods, and pays no 
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duty to the Government. He ships the imported and domestic goods 
to his wholesale house in Indianapolis. Now, will he sell the product 
of the New England mills cheaper than the imported article? Cer- 
tainly not. If he did,.the home product would soon go out of his 
store while the imported article would remain there. You must see 
there can beno competition under this system. You do not find men 
dealing wholly in the domestic article and others dealing wholly in the 
imported article. If that was the business situation, competition would 
arise between the domestic and the imported article, but men are too 
smart in this age to permit such conditions in business, and there is no 
remedy to lower prices but by reducing the tariff. I am credibly in- 
formed that over half of the capital invested in our highly protected 
industries belongs to English capitalists, and the benefits of high prices 
are for England more than for America. 


PROTECTION NO BENEFIT TO THE PEOPLE. 


My protection friends point me to the expanded business of the coun- 
try during the last twenty years and ask me to contemplate the grand 
result of the protective system. Pardon me while I examine this claim, 
for if it is true then I am a protectionist. What is high protection? 
Ianswer that it is high taxation. Does high taxation benefit the coun- 
try? Does it help the people? Does high taxation bring commercial 
blessings to the commonwealth? I can not recall the truth of sucha 
claim in any event. The country has developed in the face of the pro- 
tective system. In the last twenty years great railroads spanned the 
continent. The rich lands of the great West became homesteads for 
millions of producers. The mineral wealth yielded bountifully when 
railroads opened the way to American capital'and Yankee energy. Sci- 
ence and inventive genius have encircled the nations with the tele- 
graph and fast-going steamships have brought all countries together. 
Our population has increased 1nillions upon millions in twenty years. 
Emigration has been unprecedentedin numbers. Increasing labor and 
increasing wants of the millions have expanded the business of the 
country as much as anything. 

I seriously object te protection, because it makes the rich richer and 
keeps down the poor to a common level. I think the poor people and 
owners of small estates number about 40,000,000 of our population. 
An unjust exaction of $5 apiece aggregates two hundred millions. 
‘These people have not materially improved their financial condition in 
the last fifteen years. They have lived and raised their families, but 
have not generally increased their estates. These pay the high pro- 
tective duties. The millionscome from them. The classes that have 
prospered under protection have done so at the expense of these 40,- 
000,000 of people. What does protection cost the people? They pay 
as a tribute over five hundred millions per annum, not one cent of 
which goes into the public Treasury. This fact is fully shown by a 
table I havemarked Exhibit A. If thisenormous drain of hard-earned 
money was collected as home taxes are, the indignation of the people 
could not be controlled. They pay it in percentagé upon all they buy 
at the dry-goods and grocery stores. 

When they buy cotton or woolen goods of any class or kind they pay 
65 to 111 per cent. When they buy boots and shoes they pay 30 per 
cent.; brooms and brushes, 30 percent. ; buttons, 45 percent. ; carpets, 49 
percent. ; clothing, from 40 to 60 per cent. ; felt goods, 50 per cent. ; drugs 
and chemicals, 37 per cent.; flavoring extracts, 50 per cent.; food prepa- 
rations, 20 percent. ; furniture, 50 percent. ; glass, 68 per cent. ; hats and 
caps, 30 to 50 per cent. ; house-furnishing goods, 25 to 45 per cent.; ho- 
siery, 45 to 55 per cent. ; leather, 30 per cent. ; linen goods, 40 per cent. ; 
millinery goods, 40 to 50 percent. ; rubber goods, 25 to 30 per cent. ; soap, 
20 to 28 per cent.; sugar and molasses, 15 to 35 per cent.; tinware and 
copperware, 45 per cent. ; varnish, 40 per cent. ; flannels and blankets, 65 
per cent.; women and children’s dress goods, 64 per cent.; and so on 
through the list of six hundred articles charged with an average duty of 
42 per cent. They are described, with rate of tariff, with cost of labor 
in each article, and excess of tariff over cost of labor, in a table marked 
Exhibit B. 

Everything the people buy is loaded down with this enormous tax. 
There is no escape from paying it when you buy any kind of groceries 
or goods. The people do not know when they pay it. It is a silent 
theft of small amounts on everything, great and small, the people buy. 
If any farmer will keep account of all hebuys at the store and take the 
tariff table I have marked Exhibit B, he can safely calculate the silent 
tax he has paid by reason of high protection. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam a conservative man, but I am in doubt whether I 
would support open petit larceny in preference to this ceaseless, silent 
theft of the people’s money. It is larceny made lawful by an act of 
Congress, and it succeeds in taking from the pockets of 50,000,000 of 
people over $500,000,000 every year. It goes to over three hundred 

inds of industries. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION TO FOLLOW REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES. 


The people want reduction in taxation. We are reducing expendi- 
tures. That will not help the people. All expenditures might cease 
and the people would derive no benefit from it without any reduction 
of the rates of taxation. I would leave the hundred million surplus in 


the Treasury in the pockets of the people. Let it be used in business 
and circulate in the channels of trade. We do not want a surplus in 
the public Treasury. Cut down the rates of taxation. This bill cuts 
off over thirty millions. It tends in the right direction. 


LABOR. 


The monopolists appeal for protective duties to pay for labor. Their 
solicitude for labor is touching. Noman desires to hurt American labor, 
and no one does so but the monopolists themselves. They employ 5 per 
cent. of the labor of the United States. They do not speak for all the 
other labor in the country. They do not speak for agricultural labor. 
What does protection offer for all the labor of the country outside of the 
factories? Nothing. The laborers in the factories and mills of New 
England are not paid more wages than is paid in England, all things 
considered. ‘There is no inducement for the skilled labor of other coun- 
tries to seek this country for employment. The English cotton-weav- 
ers are paid from $4 to $8.60 per week; New England weavers get 
$4.82 to$8.37 per week. English spinners get $7.20 to $10.30 per week; 
American get $7.07 to $10.30 per week. In 1881 the Lancashire mills 
paid average wages of $8 per week to men and $5.65 to women. In 
England clothing is 50 to 100 per cent. cheaper, while house-rent is 50 
per cent. less than in this country. English labor is as well paid as 
American labor. The price of labor is governed by competition. Labor 
is not protected by any law. The monopolist has high protection on 
his goods, but free trade in labor. 

I have heard enoughof the protection cant on this floor about labor. 
I am disgusted with such hypocrisy. The wages of labor in all in- 
dustries in all countries are fixed by supply and demand. What 
solicitude have the rich corporate industries for labor? They have 
been able to gather unnatural fortunes through the class legislation 
of Congress, and yet they did not increase the wages of their work- 
men. Their unnatural gains represent in part the dues of laboring 
men. When large profits can not be made any other Way they begin 
to cut down the moderate wages of the workingman until they are be- 
low the ca point, when labor ‘‘strikes’’ become necessary to enforce 
the demand for better wages to buy bread. 

Talk to me about well-paid labor under protection! There is not a 

rotected industry in the United States having well-paid labor. It is 
hired ascheaply asitcanbehad. They donotask, ‘‘ Whatcan this or that 
laboring man live forand educate himself and family?” No, that is not 
considered. They say, ‘‘ What can it be had for in the labor market?” 
The protective system has made labor an auction-block. Strong men, 
with weeping dependents appealing for bread and clothing, charged with 
65 to 80 per cent. over the actual value, mount the labor-auction block 
with competition for the auctioneer. He can make no demand for living 
rates. Hecannotnamethe price for daily toil. The chains of monopoly 
around his brawny arms tell him he isa slave. The monopolists gather 
around the auction-block when the auctioneer cries, “‘Going, going, at 
$1.50 per day.” 

The owners of bursting bags of gold, wrung from all the people by a 
law of Congress—profits never earned—make no bid, and witness the 
scene with the cold indifference of the black master of the Austrian dun- 
geon. ‘‘Going, going, at $1.25 per day,’’ cries the auctioneer, and still 
the monopolist is silent as the hour before finaldoom. ‘‘Going, going, 
going, at $1 per day,” cries the auctioneer, and monopoly bids him in, 
counting the profit saved, while the brawny arms implore the mercy of 
Providence for him and his in this Jand of overflowing plenty. I turn 
my head from sickening nausea when I hear it again and again repeated 
on this floor that labor is well paid under the protectivesystem. France 
and Germany have protection, and their laborers are not near as well 
paid as the wagemen of free-trade England, while England employs 
more men and manufactures more than all the protected countries ex- 
cepting the United States. The laboring man in the protected indus- 
tries has no liberty, no rights which the employer dare notinvade. His 
labor is not only bought and sold in the market, but the highest and 
most sovereign right of American freemen is demanded and held in the 
handofthemonopolist. When he buys his labor hesays, ‘‘ I have bought 
his vote. I own his labor and I own his vote.” 

Is this freedom or human slavery? Does this elevate the laboring 
man? Does it make him a man? Where is his citizenship? I shall 
hail the day as one of glad tidings when laboring men can be free, in- 
dependent, and able to dictate terms equally with the employer, and 
have the full and free enjoyment of American citizenship. Ishall labor 
for him to bring this grand result while I have a voice on this floor 
or elsewhere. The workingman has no protection for his own capi- 
tal—his labor—this side of the throne of grace. Look at the great 
industries, employing 64 per cent. of foreign labor at low and 
yet the gilded tongue of hypocrisy talks blandly for American labor. 
The essence, the oil of this hated hypocrisy burns brightly in all the 
lost regions below—the far-hidden sepulcher for ‘‘ man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 

Hear, oh, ye protectionists, what the laboring men of Pittsbargh, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, say in their just and righteous peti- 
tion to the American Congress. 

That the present issue on the tariff question interests us more than any other 
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bill now before Congress; that no matter whether there is a protective or a rev- 
enue tariff, it makes no difference to us,as we receive no proportionate benefit 
from it. We have already submitted to a horizontal reduction in our wages of 
from 10 to 20 per cent., forced upon us by our employers on the plea that they 
could not afford to pay us our previous vae, while no change had been made 
in the tariffthat could affect them, They receive all the benefits from the tariff, 
and we have to submit to all the reductions they impose upon us. 

Tees we are in favor of the 20 per cent, horizontal reduction in the pres- 
ent tariff, 

We demand that our rights shall be acknowledged, and that we shall receive 
our proportionate share of any tariff that may be levied for the protection ofthe 
American workingmen against competition with the pauper labor of Europe; 
that we are not to submit to any reduction in our bits, rs below the amount gua 
anteed by our proportionate share of the tariff, and that the local competition 
between the manufacturers shall not be used by them to lower our wages at 
their pleasure unless the tariff has been reduced a corresponding amount, 


The Washington Star comments: 


The protected manufacturers of Pennsylvania had better look out. Theirem- 
loyés are rapidly arriving at the conclusion that the tariff protects the manu- 
piika not the workingman ; capital, and not labor. 


Laboring men are largely interested in extended markets for the 
products of theirlabor. If their labor products will not sell, then labor 
must go unemployed. Labor products must sell in the markets of the 
world to keep laboring men well employed. 

There is nothing to hinder the labor of Europe from coming here to 
compete with our labor. They frighten laboring men by the ery of 
pauper labor of Europe. Pauper labor is worth nothing anywhere. 
It is of no value to any industry. Itis pauper labor because it can 
not be anything else on any conditions whatever. I speak by the offi- 
cial reports when I declare that skilled labor in Europe is paid as well 
as American labor, all things considered; and when the manufacturer 
says that he wants a tariff to pay labor and that he can not manu- 
facure in this country as cheaply as in England on account of the 
higher price of labor, mark it down that he is untruthful. But I 
would give him the cost of his labor in the tariff. That is more than 
the farmer gets. 

The average cost of labor is 174 percent. of the manufactured article. 
The average tariff now is 42 per cent. Cut down the tariff tax to 30 
per cent. for the present. That gives him a large Lipa over the 
cost of labor, and with that heshould be satisfied. Any industry fail- 
ing with the cost of labor donated to it ought not survive. The pro- 
tectionists, when talking to laboring people, hold up the poorly paid 
and pauper labor of Europe. When speaking to farmers they say: Let 
us alone now; we will soon compete among ourselves (which is not 
probable), then prices will come down. If prices decrease by the prom- 
ised competition among ‘‘ ourselves,” then what will they do about the 
wages of the poor laborer, to whom they have appealed for protection 
to keep up prices so that they could pay him good wages? 

The defense of protection is founded upon deception of the people, 
and any cause that can not exist without deceit to uphold it ought to 
godown. Our working people are told that the laboring people of 
other countries do not live so well as the American workmen. I think 
that is true, but what is the cause of it? The only countries in Europe 
whose inhabitants and resources are enough like ours for comparison 
are Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Netherlands. Their average population is two hundred and 
twenty-seven to the square mile. Our population is fourteen to the 
square mile by the census of 1880. Making due allowance for unin- 
habitable regions, sixteen to two hundred and twenty-five is a fair com- 
parison. 

Now, no man wants to be told that sixteen persons can live better off 
of a square mile of land than two hundred and twenty-five can. Pro- 
tectionists try to scare the farmers by stating that their 700,000 work- 
men will turn farmers, and then farm products will be worth nothing 
on account of overproduction. In the first place, the industries are not 
going to stop. Their workmen will not leave them. Our industries 
are able to compete with any others on the earth. I will discuss this 
hereafter. But if the workmen did turn farmers the’ agricultural in- 
terest would not beaffected. Every twoor three years several hundred 
thousand emigrant farmers come, scatter all over the land, and the farm- 
ing interest is not disturbed. 

The wages of the 700,000 operatives in the factories at a round figure, 
$10 per week, $500 per year, amounts to $350,000,000 perannum. I said 
the people pay over $500,000,000 as a tribute by reason of protection. 
If the people paid these operatives to remain idle, they would save one 
or two hundred millions annually. 

A large proportion of the tariff is taken out of the wages of the work- 
man. That may be strange, but it is true. Many industries manu- 
facture nothing but cotton warp and yarn. Another industry manu- 
factures coloring matter. There are high duties upon warp and yarn 
and coloring matter. Thereare many industries manufacturing cotton 
cloth and other forms of cotton goods, and their owners buy the cotton 
warp and yarn or thread and pay the duty thereon. The duty paid, or 
a proportion of it, if not all, comes out of the wages of the operatives 
who make the cloth. Why? In this instance the warp and yarn are 
equivalent to raw material, and the wages of labor are always gauged 
by the cost of raw material. 

If the raw material is enhanced in price by high duties, then labor 
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must be cut down, for the manufacturer will not cut down his profits. 
Again, one industry makes pig-iron, another buys the pig-iron and pays 
the price with the duty added, and manufactures iron and steel blooms, 
on which high duties are also levied. These blooms are purchased by 
the owner of another industry at Indianapolis, and he pays high duties 
on the price of the goods, and by the labor of his men manufactures 
from these blooms iron and steel goods of every description. Here the 
iron and steel blooms are equivalent to raw material, and it is made ex- 
pensive by high-tariff duties. The increased cost of the raw material 
or its equivalents by high protective duties is taken out of the wages 
of the men. 

Our workman may get a small percentage more wages than is paid in 
England, but he works faster and more hours than the Englishman; so, 
in fact, he is no better paid than they are. Then protection takes a 
part of his wages back when he buys his groceries and his clothing, 
which the Englishman does not pay. I fail to see what advantage the 
English manufacturer has over the American. The chief import from 
England is cotton and woolen goods. The English manufacturer buys 
our cotton and wool and imports them free of duty, and pays no more 
for them than our domestic manufacturers pay. In other words, the 
American manufacturer buys wool and cotton at home for the same 

rice as the Englishman, and these home raw materials are chiefly used 
in the domestic manufacture of cotton and woolen 

It is safe to say that ourclassand quality of wool and cotton can not 
be purchased any cheaper in any other country, or the English manu- 
facturer would not buy them here, git buy them cheaper elsewhere if 
he could; so these great home raw Materials cost the American manu- 
facturer no more than they cost the Englishman. And here again the 
home market fails to consume our cotton. The disadvantage is on the 
side of the Englishman. He pays the charges of shipment to England 
and again pays the charges of shipment to New York of the manufact- 
ured article. The American manufacturer has the advantage of the 
English manufacturer in the cost of these raw materials when you in- 
clude as part of the cost of them the expense of shipment to England 
and back again to our ports in manufactured form. 

I have shown there is no material increased cost of labor in the Amer- 
ican industries; the only difference in the rate of wages arises from the 
fact that the American works more hours and does more work, and 
therefore earns the slight difference. American capital is abundant 
and offers as cheaply as English capital. Our manufacturing machin- 
ery is modern and better than any in Europe. Our labor is as skilled 
and better than that of any other country. Our home markets are 
equally as good. The per capita tax in England is $14.53. In the 
United States it is $12.80. Our manufacturers have the advantage of 
the Englishman in the amount of taxation. If we had free trade our 
manufacturers could more than hold their own, and they know it very 
well. Clearly, a moderate tariff will amply protect them. We want 
no free trade, but reform in the tariff. The first protective tariff was 
enacted in 1789. It provided for an average duty of 8) per cent., to 
continue only seven years, to give ‘infant industries a start.” 

Our fathers were not strong protectionists. The present tariff duties 
average nearly 43 per cent., and we are nearly one hundred years from 
the economic times of the old ‘“‘founders.’’ They had just passed 
through the baleful experience of the class favoritism of the English 
Crown, and were not willing to establish this hated principle in Ameri- 
can institutions. They saw, as we will see, that protection is the worst 
foe to American labor. There must be a market for the products of 
labor or it will suffer. Labor is of no value if its products can not be 
sold. Therefore laboring men are directly concerned in large markets 
for the sale of labor’s products. In this respect their interest is iden- 
tical with that of the American farmer. England, France, and Ger- 
many send the products of their laboring men all over the world for 
sale. When labor’s product sells the laboring man is kept employed. 
So our manufacturers should, like the farmer, seek the markets of the 
world. 

Protection will not allow them to do this. Other nations say to 
America, ‘‘ Take off the high charges you put upon our products and we 
will trade with you. We are not going to trade with you unless you 
will trade with us.’’ This situation is perfectly natural. In another 
way the interest of the laboring man is identical with that of the 
farmer. If our protective policy is continued we will lose the foreign 
markets for our surplus farm products, and as a consequence the farmers 
will stop producing any surplus. The result will be dearer bread and 
meat at home, the life-food for the laboring man. 

Protectionists advise less farmers and no surplus for foreign markets. 
Agriculture is the dominant businessin America. Limit the great sur- 
plus, and you can not avoid dear bread and meat to the non-producer, 
and this result would strike hard, very hard, at the wood, iron, and steel 
industries, for this business chiefly consumes the wood manufactures and 
the iron and steel No surplus would also cut off the flow of 
millions of dollars of foreign gold and commodities to this country, 
and our channels of trade would lose a potent power and all business 
would recede into narrower circles. A full foreign trade is an ele- 
ment of national strength. It is large and rapid exchanges of the 


world’s commodities. large consignments coming in and equally large 
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ones going out, ever enlivening the channels of trade, to the invalua- 
bie benefit of labor and the producer. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


Mr. Chairman, I oppose gren upon the ground that it is class 
legislation. The Federal Constitution gives no power to Congress to 
favor one class of our people over all others. The only power it con- 
fers upon Congress is to make laws to raise revenue. A greater power 
has been assumed,-it is true, for the purpose of protection. This of- 
fensive doctrine, carried to its legitimate end, transforms this Govern- 
mentinto a parental institution scarcely less abhorrent than the repul- 
sive governments of Europe. The best minds there are drawn to the 
side of the prevailing government by official favoritism, which is the 
act of the government itself. Class favoritism is universal in all the 
old governments of the East, and it has always been so. The founders 
of our Government knew this well, and they put a limitation upon it 
in the Constitution. x 

The limitations are that duties shall be levied for revenue, not for 
protection, and that the States of the Union shall not levy duties upon 
trade and commerce. The Articles of Confederation left the power to 
the States to levy duties for any purpose, be it protection or revenue. 
When the Constitution was formed this general power was trans- 
ferred to the General Government, and limited to duties to raise suffi- 
cient revenue. A duty is essentially a tax. It is fixed and levied by 
the law itself. At least it is analogous or equivalent toa tax, and the 
legal rules governing taxation os apply to duties levied and col- 
lected. It is settled by judicial Wecisions that a tax can not be levied 
and collected for any other than a public purpose. The principles 
discussed in the Tax cases leave the judicial mind little doubt that 
they would be applied to the question of duties levied and collected 
if it should ever come before the courts. In the case of Loan Asso- 
ciation vs. Topeka (20 Wallace, 663, 664, and 665) Chief-Justice Miller 
said; 

Of all the powers conferred upon government that of taxation is most liable 
to abuse. Given a purpose or object for which taxation may be lawfully used, 
and the extent of its exercise is in its very nature unlimited. It is true that ex- 
press limitations on the amount of tax to be levied or the things to be taxed 
may be imposed by constitution or statute, but in most instances for which 
taxes are levied, as the support of the government, the prosecution of war, the 
national defense, any limitation is unsafe. The entire resources of the people 
should in some instances be at the disposal of the government. The power to 
tax is therefore the stro: , the most pervading of all the powers of the gov- 
ernment, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the people. 

It was said by Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch vs. The State of 
Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking instance 
of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax of 10 per 
cent, im by the United States on the circulation of all other banks than 
the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation 
within a year or two after its . This power can as readily be employed 
against one class of individuals as in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class 
and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is no implied 
limitation of the uses for which the power may be exercised. 

To lay with one hand the power of the government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. 
It is a decree under legislative forms. * * * We have established, we think 
beyond cavil, that there can be no lawful tax which is not laid for a public pur- 


pose, 
It is undoubtedly the duty of the Legislature which im or authorizes 
municipalities to impose a tax to see that it is not to be for purposes of pri- 


vate interest instead of a public use, and the courts can only be justified in in- 
terposing when a violation of this principle is clear and the reason for its inter- 
ference cogent. And in deciding whether in the given case the object for which 
the taxes are assessed falls upon the one side or other of this line, they must 
be governed mainly by the course and usage of the government, the objects for 
— tests have been ety er oe course hae, siea ab pe 
what objects or purposes have n considered necessary support and for 
the proper use of the government, whether state or municipal. Whatever law- 
fully pertains to this and is sanctioned by time and the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple may well be held to belong to the public use and proper forthe maintenance 
of is may not be the only criterion of rightful taxa- 


Aion, 
But in the case before us, in which the towns are authorized to contribute 
said by way of taxation to sor class of manufacturers, there is no difficulty in 
holding that this is not such a public pares as we have been considering. 
Sif it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishin, 
manufactures, the same i be said of any other business or pursuit whic! 
employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn-keeper, the 
banker, the builder, the steamboat owner are equally promoters of the public 
pood, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No 
ne can be drawn in favor ofthe manufacturer which would not open the coffers 
of the public treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of 
the city or town. 


This position is supported by other courts of the highest character. 
In the case of the Inhabitants of Jay (60 Maine, 124) is declared the 
same doctrine. Inthecaseof Lowellvs. City of Boston the supreme court 
of Massachusetts asserts the same rule. In the case of Jenkins vs. An- 
derson (103 Massachusetts, 74) thesamedoctrineisfully recognized. The 
same principles are stated in Curtis vs. Whipple by supreme court of 
Wisconsin (24 Wisconsin, 350) and in the subsequent case of Whitney 
vs. Fond du Lac the same principle is considered and reaffirmed. These 
cases declare the doctrine to be that taxation can be imposed for public 
purposes only. Protection means taxation for individual purposes. It 
means taxation of all the people for favored classes. 

If this power exists in the Constitution, then I submit it can not be 
withheld in any instance. If this power exists, Congress has no dis- 


government, though 


cretion whatever in the premises but to obey the Constitution, and what 
is the logical result? | that is necessary is for some person to start some 
business that does not pay, and of itself never will pay, then come to 
Congress, command it to obey the Constitution, get high protective du- 
ties imposed equivalent to a high license to stop the world’s competi- 
tion, and compel his neighbors to pay him tribute. If the power to deal 
out protection exists, it must be dealt ont to all who may ask for it 
in any kind of business. Such a construction of the Constitution 
destroys the very object of this Government—equality of the citizen 
before the law. No reasonable being will hardly take this view of the 
Constitution. 
CLASS LEGISLATION. 

Protection, in substance and almost in form, is a subsidy granted to 
home industries. If Congress donated to the woolen industry 65 per 
cent. of the value of its annual product, and repeated the donation to 
all other protected industries, and ordered the same paid out of the pub- 
lic Treasury, it is difficult to see how it would be better or worse than 
to allow them to collect the same amount stealthily from the pockets 
of the people by the protective system. The only difference is the 
method of getting the money. The Government gets money from its 
people by direct taxation and duties on imports; substantially the same 
t The monopolists extract money from the pockets of the people 
by indirect taxation. 

The tax in one case is direct, or its equivalent, and in the other case 
the tax is indirect. In principle they are one and the same thing, 
effect the same purpose, and differ only in the method of getting the 
money. Therefore protection is no more, no less, than the grant of a 
subsidy to certain classes, providing they shall collect the money from 
the people instead of the Government. The subsidy is granted by Con- 
gress, with a roundabout way of collecting it, instead of taking it 
directly from the Treasury. The Government might as well pay it as 
to compel the people to pay it by law. The distinction is small. We 
have one infant industry one hundred and twenty-four years old—the 
glass-bottle industry. Co by law gave it protection of 66 per 
cent., and this old infant cries for more. It compels the people to pay 
$6 per gross for bottles that can be imported for $3.60, and it employs 
Belgian workmen instead of Americans; yet it cries loudly for protec- 
tion to pay American labor! Pardon me while I cite a few instances 
of class legislation. 5 

A tariff of 48.42 per cent. is levied upon earthen and glass ware for 
the pecuniary benefit of a few manufacturers, and results in taxing 
50,000,000 consumers over $14,000,000. Is this class legislation? 

An import duty of 40.79 per cent. is levied upon certain kindsof iron, 
steel, and other metal manufactures for the pecuniary benefit of the 
few engaged in that business, and 50,000,000 consumers are taxed over 
one hundred and twenty millions. Is this class legislation ? 

There is an import duty of 18.37 per cent. on wooden wares, includ- 
ing lumber, for the benefit of a few persons engaged in that business, 
which results in despoiling 50,000,000 consumers of the enormous sum 
of forty-six millions and a half of money. Is this class legislation ? 

Let me illustrate the abandoned wickedness of this system in another 
way: A citizen pays an average of $1.50 for the protection of the State 
and county; he pays $8 for the nominal protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and he pays $11 for the benefit of protected classes. A family 
of five persons pays for State and county purposes $7.50. For Federal 
protection, $40; for favored classes, $55. The citizen, the ordinary fam- 
ily, pay more to the protected classe by laws of Congress than they do 
to the county, State, and Federal Government. 

Statistics show that the industries are worth over five billions of 
money, while all the farms and their improvements are worth ten bill- 
ions. The industries are worth over half as much as the whole farm- 
land interest of this country, and still they demand high special privi- 
leges over everybody else. 

I appeal to the farmers to unite for their own interest, for it is time 
they spoke upon this subject. Stronger laws will be enacted in the 
near future to satisfy the greed of the protected classess, that will yoke 
them down like the Hebrew children, and their appeals thereafter for 
fairness and justice will be scoffed atas mercilessly as the decrees of Pha 
raoh scourged these children of Israel. In 1883 the iron industry sold 
nearly twenty-three millions of iron and steel goods to English pur- 
chasers. The woolen industry sold nearly twenty-seven millions of 
wool and woolen goods in England, and the leather manufacturers sold 
nearly seven millions of their goods. These sales were made in the 
home of free trade, the home of so-called pauper labor. When our 
industries sell nearly sixty millions of manufactured goods in the 
home of free trade I have no faith in their cry for labor, and I am cor 
vinced they can manufacture these goods as cheaply in this country as 
they are manufactured in England. 

England and other countries have p red more by the system of 
barter and exchange of the products of land and labor than by the pay- 
ment of metallic money. This system so largely prevailing in their vast 
commercial relations enables them to keep their metallic currency at 
home as solid bankable capital. There is scarcely any limit to trade 
by a judicious system of exchange, but trade based upon metallic or 
other currency can not safely far exceed its volume in any country. 
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It forces our currency out of the country. Importers carry away our 
gold; exchanges could keepitathome. The protective system destroys 
unlimited trade in exchanges of commodities. Our ex of farm 
and manufactured products call for payment in metallic currency. 
Commodities will not be taken, because our duties stand against 
them. 

Itis clear that our foreign trade would grow to great prominence in the 
commercial relations of the world which this great country is able to 
give if the protective system did not stand in the way. This unpro- 
gressive system out of the way, the system of exchanges would natur- 
ally follow, and this country would receive the gold and products of all 
countries in exchange for our farm and manufactured products, and 
every industry would move with ceaseless activity, and labor would 
chant the chorus of hard times no more. 

Attention is called to the high prices during the war and to their 
continuance thereafter for several years as proof that protection had 
nothing to do with prices, that they are so much lower now than they 
were then, while the tariff remained unchanged. The answer to that 
is plain. There was inflation in prices of and real estate and 
everything else, which was due to the wide difference betwéen the values 
of metallic and paper currency. After the period of resumption the 
prices of goods and real estate adjusted themselves to the specie basis, 
and there has been no material change since, excluding spasmodic 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Chairman, I say with regret that the Republican party in Con- 
gress has far exceeded my worst apprehensions in its measureless sub- 


serviency to the exactions of the monopolist, and I view with alarm 
the class legislation it holds up to the world. The favored class its 
policy has built up has become so powerful for oppression that it boldly 
defies the people, in Congressand ontofit. Sir, it isa conflict between 
right and wrong. This conflict will not cease until the rights of the 
poe triumph. There is no middle ground between right and wrong. 

ose who favor revenue reform will stand by the Democratic party; 
those who favor monopoly must stand against it. 

The time has come for this earnest contest. If revenue reform drives 


old Democrats out of the party, be it so; I can only say ‘‘ Farewell 
old Democrats.” They ought not remain in the ranks and stab its vital 
Ido not want them to 


penas to death under cover of Democracy. 
eave us—no, not one; we need their power and experience in the great 
battle for reform. I ask them to sacrifice a fraction of their local inter- 
ests and join the ranks of the old party in this glorious contest. Prin- 
eee must no longer be sacrificed for policy. The people wantto know 
where we stand. I will stand or fall for tariff reform. In this fight 
many good Republicans will join our ranks. The independent vote 
will be with us. Here is my platform: 

An immediate adjustment of the tariff laws, so that noneof the peo- 
ple shall be taxed for the purpose of protecting any class, and that no 
more revenue shall be eed from imports than is necessary for the 
swpport of the Government, economically administered, and the pay- 
et of all just obligations. This will satisfy the people all over this 

and. s 
I thank the House for its kindness. 


EXHIBIT A.—Statement showing amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the increased cost of home products 
by reason of discriminating duties on imported articles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid 


and number of hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon, for the year 1882. 


cal year ended June 


Duty 
received. 


š 
g" 


| 
| Merchandise imported during the fis- 


oy k TA ga Se e253 
£ EERE E z CREE 
5, Beg geai] af |? iis 
sig aY mG E O'u = | ag 
- ii sigst] igh i AR 
verage © 4 “sg 
Agel att ERG at in 
vam) ER |Eedeeed) 982 | gud |3863 
cent, Dollars. Number. Dollars. cent,| Dollars. 
81.382 117, 377, 324 28, 895 11, 840, 704 20 23, 475, 464 
48, 42 31, 632, 309 30, 674 13, 130, 403 45 14, 234, 539 
40.79 604, 553, 460 290,000 | 122, 648, 191 20 | 120, 910, 692 
a gay pii 185, 426 47, 817, 199 5 A as Tia 
a 118 on, 900 | a ee E S| Sau 
33. 67 210, 950, 383 170,363 | 45, 614, 419 20 | 42,190,076 
29.32 5, 518, 866 329 1, 238, 149 20 1, 108, 773 
61. 36 267, 182, 914 A1 47, 351, 628 40 | 106,873,165 
58.73 41, 033, 045 554 9, 146, 705 50| 20,516,522 
28.57 65, 960, 405 , 274 9, 895, 995 20 | 13,192, 081 
27.68 665, 699, 693 ` 129, 881, 399 20 | 133, 938 
necaseeee sviss sšoášs 2, 440, 502, 649 556, 938, 637 


*Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 195,759,209 pounds; molasses, 16,573,273 gallons. Numberand wages of laborers notstated. 


Exursit B.—Statement showing the value of product, amount paid for hired labor, and ratio of latter to value of product, in all industries, as returned 
at the Tenth Census, with the rate of duty (tariff ) on each industry or article of chief value entering into the same; also excess of tariff over cost of 


labor in all protected industries. 


Average paid for labor ..........s.sssssss cesses cseseee 
Average rate of duty, under act March 3, 1883 


Excess of tariff over cost of labor............. 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 
for labor. 


seneesrtsssesssetsssesssssssrsen seenen] 


rrr Steere eer tener) 


Bagging, flax, hemp, and jute 


Each industry d the cens 
Sr eat. =~ 


VSR peaa Amount paid 
uct. 


Rate of duty (tariff). 


id for labor. 


Percentage 


Wood chief value, 35 p.c........ p.o. 
Iron or steel chief value, 45 p.o. 
3e. per Ib...... p.c. 
hy p.c, 
DS A p-o. 
Percussion-caps, 40 p. C.....c.csseressseseneeessereernnce sen see 2l p.c. 
Gunpowder—value 20 cents or less per pound, | 16.6 p.c. 
6c. per Ib.; valued over 20 cents per pound, 10c. 
r Ib. 
8p.c. 
p.c. 
.| 8 p.c. 
35 p. .| 18p.c. 
10 p. € nosses | — L3p.o, 
Manufactu: .| 37.9 p.c. 
Valued at 7c. or less per sq. yd., a: per lb.; val- | 7.9 p. e 
ued over 7c. per sq. yd., Ze. per lb. 
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Exursit B.—Statement showing the value of product, amount paid for hired labor, and ratio of latter to value of product, &c.—Continued. 


Each industry du 
year (1880, 


the census 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 


Value of prod- | Amount paid 
uct. for labor. 


Percentage 
paid for labor. 


$9, 726, 600 $776,026 | 8.0 
4,112,566 439,620 | 10.7 
4, 760, 598 466,252 | 9.8 
1, 992, 851 657,405 | 33.0 
26, 6,875 | 25.6 
UU PEES IE SEE EELE RO E EN EEES kabaran 1, 065, 824 280,169 | 26.3 
Belting and hose = 
Leath 6,525, 737 606,087 | 9.3 
23, 000 4,500 | 19.6 
1,085, 000 131,721 | 12.1 
2, 289, 7 400,779 | 17.5 
Blacking 1, 491, 474 168,183 | 11.3 
parinn A N ESS eae 774, 271 11, 126,001 | 25.4 
Blueing...ssseess.ssssessossseosossss cosse 3H, 50,245 | 14.6 
B06, vory, and lamp-black.... 661,37 80,249 | 12.1 
Bookbinding and blank-book “making... 11, 976, 764 3,927,349 | 32.8 
Boot and shoe: 
Cut stock. 7,531, 635 735,482 | 9.8 
2, 144, 945 451,075 | 21.0 
790, 842 170, 425 | 21.5 
196, 920, 481 50, 995, 144 | 25.9 
Rubbe ectasnphen ebibsevondeca dosus voas so bbuabsvesbas 9,705,724 1,469,038 | 15.1 
Boxes: | 
ONG BE 5 ins seconecsscornce 2, 903, 465 748, 657 | 25.8 
Fancy and paper .. 7, 665, 553 2,373, 948 | 31.0 
wW en, packing...... 12, 687, 068 | 2, 769, 135 | 21.8 
Brass and copper, volied 14, 329, 731 2,524, 169 | 17.6 
Brass castings... 10, 808, 742 2,729,794 | 25.3 
Brass-ware....... 1, 523, 098 411, 229 | 27.0 
Bread and other bakery products. 65, 824, 896 9, 411,328 | 14.3 
Brick and tile 32, 833, 587 13, 443, 532 | 40.9 
THATOS.... ..sescsege see EREIECTAS AA 8, 978, 122 1, 882, 179 | 21.0 
Bronze castings, ou bane dosehs npnowslyansse bassion 670, 912 64,072 | 9.5 
Brooms and brushes.... ac guccesoans povsdersccsdecseegonsose 10, 560, 855 2, 424,040 | 23.0 
BOUOUVE oss eccaseome Seas eS EE bes 4, 449, 542 1, 645, 130 | 37.0 
Calcium li; 51, 443 10, 912 | 21.2 
Cardboard..... ..... 959, 145 116,410 | 12.1 
Card-cutting and designing.. 51, 670 18, 35.3 
Carpentering......... possdeseouese PTEN EEI SLINA 94, 152,139 24,582,077 | 26.1 
Carpets: 
edo basca asuanadas sausnabiases s¢cbud diabo voaba ssoneee soesabeasvecan 861,710 190, 792 | 22.1 
Other than rag (woolen) 31, 792, 802 6, 835, 218 | 21.5 
Wood 102,170 23,750 | 23.2 
10, 114, 352 2,733,004 | 27.0 
. 677, 776 462, 852 | 27.6 
Carriages and wagons. 64, 951, 617 18, 988,615 | 29.2 
Cars, railroad, street, and repairs, not includ 27, 997, 591 5,507, 753 | 19.7 
catablisb ments operated by steam- ating 
Celluloid. a celluloid goods 1, 261,540 242,798 | 19.2 
Charcoal 975, 390, 697 | 40.0 
1,546,495 | 6.0 
$2,258 | 6.3 
32,020 | 28.6 
91,455 | 18.3 
15, 000 | 29.7 
Clocks 1, 622, 693 | 39.5 
Cloth finishing 62,7 23.2 
Clothing, horse........ 137, 19.8 
45, 940,353 | 21.9 
6,661,005 | 20.8 


Excess of tariff over 


Rate of duty (tariff.) cost of labor. 
(Se Se ee E 
A E E E os OSSEE RE ONO S 
15 p. c. as manufactures of paper... 


20 p. c. (n. e.)... 


ace and 1.lc. per lb. Hoop, band, or 
scroll, 1, and 5 S per lb. Axles, axle bars 
= F blanka 8, , Zhe. pe Hammers and sledges, 
ae per Ib. Bolts, tea, bolts, rivets, 2}c. 
b. Chains, 12, 2, and 2}c. per lb. Hob 
vas nails, 4c. per lb. Ox, mule, and 
horse shoes and spikes, 2c. per Ib, Steel bars, 
coils, and sheets, valued at not over 4c. per lb., 
45 p. c.; valued above 4 and not above 7c. per 
lb., 2c. per lb.; valued above 7 and not above 
r lb., 24c. per lb.; valued above We, 
per lb. Files, rasps, and floats, 4 
TDC., sio, and = sedat; according to size. 
ire b. Borax, 3c. per Fib. The 
habat Ap ta Sro rate of all iron and steel, 
and manufactures of, is about 40 p. c. 
20 p. ¢ 
25 p. 


F TYY 


PPYPPP 
e2e2e0eno 


> 


Sereeeere ug 


Wood chief value, 35 ae: 


Celluloid, 20 p.c.; goods, 35 p. C.....ccsccce cecneeenseeeee 15.8 p. e. 
Free . 
Milk, 10 p. c... 4 p.o. 
Cheese, 4c. per lb. = 25.49 p. --| 19.49 p.c. 
Butter, 4c. per lb, = 18,40 p. c. -| 12.40 p.c. 
2e. per Ib. = 6.5 p.c... .| —.2p.c, 
Wood, 35 p. c..... -| 6.4 p.c. 
Metal, 45 p. e. „| 16.4 p.c. 
Chemical, 25 p. ¢. 6.7 p.c. 
Polishing, 25 p-e. 6.7 p.c. 
Varnish, 40p.c ... 21.7 p.c. 
K 5.3 p.c. 
— 9.5 p.c. 
6.8 p.c. 
15.2 p.c. 
30.2 p.c. 
13.1 p. e. 
88.1 p. e. 
18.1 p. ©. 
28.1 p. c. 
14.2 p. ec. 
39.2 p. c. 
29.2 p. c. 
19.2 p. c. 
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EXHIBIT B.—Statement showing the value of product, amount paid for hired labor, and ratio of latter to value of product, &c.—Continued. 


Each industry d the census 
z Fear (1880. 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. Rate of duty (tariff). Excess of tariff ore 


Percentage 
paid for labor. 


AW ert Win eee eee ten REAM Sy Lente $466, 800 eee ee | $0 p- ©- 
Coffee and spices, roasted and ground.................. 22, 924, 894 7 | 24.0 p. c. 
Coffins, burial cases, and undertakers’ goods... 8, 157, 760 1,895,805 | 23.2 | 18 p. © 
5, 359, 489 1,198, 654 | 22.4 . Ed pk 
1,582,571 151,576 | 9.6 - 5.4 p. ec. 
951, 395 374,785 | 39.4 —9.4 p.c. 
25, 637, 033 3, 242, 12.6 25.4, 42.4, and 37.4 p. & 
Cooperage 33,714,770 8,992, 603 | 26.7 | 8.3 p.c 
Cop ithing.. 2,087, 773 520, 24.9 -| 20.1 p. ©. 
ONARE and twine 12, 492, 171 1,558, 676 | 12.5 - riia 
16.3 p. c. 
Ae 331, 233 42,928 | 13.0 114.0 p.c. 
232, 846 | 14.9 ioe 
Cork-cuttin; 1,566, 555 3 .l p. ¢, 
Co: 6, 494, 705 1,745, 969 | 26.9 8.1 p. ec. 
Cotton 1,271, 700 573,005 | 45.1 A 
Cotton 210, 950, 383 45,614,419 | 21.6 A r p. & 
4 p- c 
L E N I EAE EAN IN S DOA E ISNS 262,351 38, 14.5 5 -| 20.5 p. c. 
Crucibles .................5 1,445, 641 284,169 | 19.7 | 25 p. c.. -| 5.3 p. © 
11, 661, 370 4,447,349 | 38.1 | 50 and 45 pP. c............. -| 1L.9 and 6.1 p. & 
nti 1, 860, 647 269, 14.5 | Teeth, 20 p. c.; metals, 45 p. c. .| 5.5 and 80.5 p. e. 
Dentists’ materials...... 860, 758 237,729 | 27.6 pee degcesh—s -| 17.4 p. c. 
Drain and sewer pipe .... 480, 261 114, 542 | 23.8 y 12 p.c. 
Iron, le. per Ib. -| 82 p.c. 
Drugs and chemicals... 38, 173, 658 * 4,157,163 | 10.9 | 37.1 p.e..... -| 26.2 p. c. 
EAE saa) enrm ii EES 
eing and finishing textiles.. k 74, x % 
Dyeing mi 5,253, 038 512) 9.7 4 
458, 400 117,500 | 25.6 f 19.4 p.c. 
1, 074, 388 224, 20.9 -| 24.1 p.c. 
1, 975, 700 620, 31.4 -| 13.6 p.c. 
322, 022 58,253 | 18.1 L9 p.c. 
Sgr 41,926 | 13.0 -| 32 p: (o 
182, 56,836 | 31.1 13.9 p. c. 
85, 764 39,840 | 46.5 —L5 p.c. 
1,180, 165 419,646 | 35.6 p- c. 
1,951,745 | 65.1 —40.1 p.c. 
-| —20.1 p.c. 
333,590 | 45.4 «| —20.4 p.c. 
-| —10.4 p.c. 
344,143 | 11.5 -| 13.5 p.c. 
216,069 | 15.5 -| 84.5 p.c. 
1,036,672 | 36.8 + 1.6 p.c, 
439,760 | 12.1 27.9 p.c. 
37.9 p.c. 
het S 
2,648,422 | 11.2 | Free wo eee] — p.c. 
957, 412 | 38.5 mario $1.50, and $2.50 per dozen; average, | 18.2 p.e. 
p.c. 
700,281 | 47.1 | SI Win P OPA A Ti AEETI E E a ER —837.1l p.c. 
b Breech-loading shotguns and pistols, 35 p. e. —12.1 p.c. 
Muskets, rifles, and o “| —22.1 p.c. 
84,750 | 71.4 L EE -| 26.4 p. è. 
27,375 | 22.9 | Silk, 50 p.c.. -| 27.1 p.c. 
Bunting, 62.8 p. c.... -| 39.9 p.c. 
n, 35 p.c. „| 121 p.c. 
129, 343 | 10.8 | 50 p.c.......... 39.2 p.c. 
268,420 | 20.5 | 40 per ton — 128 p.c. 
17,422,316 | 3.4 | Wheat flour, 20 p. 16.4 p. &. 
Rye flour, tc. per 1 6.4 p.c. 
Corn-meal, 10c. 17.3 p. c. 
Oat-meal, ic. per lb. =10 p. c.. 6.4 p.c. 
Bran and other mill- -| 17.3 p.c. 
Food preparations 493, 224 318, 253 | 12.8 | 20 p.c.... «| 7.2 p.c, 
Foundery and machine-shop products...... 214, 378, 468 65, 982, 133 | 30.8 a er x ane! . Ce 
a p.c.... —27p.c. 
Foundery supplies ............scsccereesessseccosessssennssnsesees 215, 650 27,303 | 12.7 B Ae $6.72 per ton ; scrap iron, $6.72 per ton = | 24.5 p. c. 
p.c. 
Wood molds, 30 p. e. -| 17.3 p.c. 
Coal, 75c. per ton = 24.1 p. c.. -| 1L4 p. c. 
Fruit-jar trimmi 485, 104,501 | 21.5 | Rubber, 30 p.c.: metal, 45 p. c .| 8.5 and 23.5 p.c. 
Fruits and vi 17,599, 576 2,679, 960 | 15.2 | 35 p.c.... = -| 19.8 p.c. 
Fuel, artificial 102, 10,000 | 9.8 | 20 p.c.... -| 10.2 p.c. 
Furnishing goods, men’ 11, 506, 857 2, 644,155 | 23.0 Silk, 50p.c. -| 27 p.c. 
Woolen, 60 p. -| 37 p.c. 
Linen, 40 p. c... -| 17 p.c. 
Cotton, 35 p. ¢....... -| 12 p.c. 
India rubber man) -| Tp.e 
Furniture.... 68, 037, 902 20, 383,794 | 30.0 5 p.c. 
20 p c. 
25 p.c. 
20 p.c. 
— 7 p.e. 
10 p.c. 
823 3,311,286 | 33.8 See Furniture. 
712 1,389,284 | 16.9 3.1 p.c. 
695 244,799 | 13.0 | 32.0 p. e. 
656 1, 469, 287 | 33.9 „| ILI p. & 
O91 397,108 | 29.8 | 15.2 p. ©. 
571 9,144,100 | 43.2 25.1 p. c. 
— 18.0 p. c. 
-| —7.0 p. c. 
| 42.6 p. c. 
14.4 p. c. 
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os 
Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 33 Rate of duty (tariff). Eross Of tariff over 
Sg cost of labor. 
Valueofprod-| Amount paid | 27 
u for labor. og 
£3 
gt 
Glass, cut, stained, and ornamented ......... esoo $2, 535, 209 $706,768 | 27.9 17.1 p. ©. 
Gloves and mittens...... x 7, 379, 605 1, 655, 695 | 22.4 27.6 p. ©. 
ucose 5 4,551,212 605,802 | 13.3 .| 6.7 p. ©. 
4, 324, 072 600,018 | 13.9 ..| 6.1 p. c. 
Gold and silver: 
Meal RN TDN Go is cece E A E E 1,614, 040 410,647 | 25.4 | Gold-leaf, $1.50 per pack =30.8 p. ¢..... „| 5.4 P (s 
Silver-leaf, 75c. per pack = 100.8 p. c. .| 75.4 p. ec. 
9, 548, 188 178,696 | 1.9 | Free a 
210, 000 35, 16.8 
13, 730, 013 556,015 | 4.0 
184,555 57,040 | 30.9 
3, 348, M41 510,550 | 15.2 
1, 467,723 323,315 | 22.0 -| 8.0 p. 
.| 8.0 p. c. 
«| 1.0 p. ec. 
.| 13.0 p. c. 
. .| 18.0 p. c. 
110, 352 17,576 | 15.9 «| 19.1 p. ©. 
354 Š 30.9 24.1 p. ©. 
.| 9.1 p. c. 
315, 618 82,89%5 | 26.0 5 r p.c. 
Ce 
1, 656, 698 436, 26.4 5 Bop. o. 
WHE SES “a 22, 653, 693 6,846, 913 | 30.2 ..| 14.8 p. c. 
Hardware, maa 3, 651, 021 960, 26.3 .| 8.7 p. c 
Hat and cap mate: 2, 217, 250 463, 854 | 20.9 .| 29.1 p. c. 
, 65.8 P. Connais .| 44.9 p. c. 
Leather and cloth, 35 p. c.. .| 14.1 p. e. 
Metals, 45 p. ¢...............-. a ape 
Hats and caps, not including wool hats............... 21, 308, 107 6, 635,522 | 31.1 raw eee tarsi as A Ey p. c. 
5 POA aan ! p.c 
High explosives.............. 2, 453, 088 164,864 | 6.7 ios Gunpowder.) 
Hones and whetstones 224, 130 52,961 | 23.6 | Free....... — 23.6 p. ©. 
Hooks and eyes............ 370, 078 88, 23.9 | 45 p. €.. 214 p.c 
Hosiery and knit goods... 29, 167, 227 6,701, 475 | 23.0 oa 40 Aa x p. ¢, 
oolens, 55 p. .| 32 p. ec. 
House-furnishing goods..... 1, 332, 188 216,890 | 16.3 .| 8.7 p. c. 
China, 55 p. c. 38.7 p. c. 
China, 60 p. 43.7 p.o. 
Cutlery, 45 p. 28.7 p. ¢. 
Glassware, 45 p. c. .| 28.7 p. c. 
Willowware, 30 p. c. .| 13.7 p. ©. 
Woodenware, 35p c... 18.7 p. ©. 
Linens, 40 p. c....... .| 23.7 p. © 
Cottons, 35 p. c... .| 18.7 p. © 
Metals, 45 p. c.... .| 28.7 p. ce. 
544, 763 140, 885 | 25.9 | Chemicals, 25 p.c.; metals, 45 p.c. .| 19.1 p. ec. 
1, 629, 413 230, 284 | 14.1 | 30 p.c... men .| 15.9 p. ©. 
1, 639, 094 588, 751 | 35.9 | 35 p.c.... | —.9 p. c. 
296, 557, 685 55,476,785 | 18.7 | Average, 40.9 p. .| 22.2 p. ©. 
Iron bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. 10, 073, 330 1,981, 300 | 19.7 | 2łc. per 1b.=72, 2 | 25.3 p.c 
Iron doors and shutters ............ 495, 060 103,269 | 20.9 | 45 p. ©... ..ccccseenceeneee .| 24.1 p. c 
Tron forgings’.......ee...snereerressseees eneoesase 6, 492, 028 1,329, 151 | 20.5 | 2c, per lb, =45 p. e... «| 24.5 p. c. 
Iron nails and spikes, cut and wron; 6,529, 240 1,255, 17L | 22.3 | Cut, lic, per lb. =31.7 p. c.. .| 9.4 p. c, 
20. per lb. = 72.2 p. c..... .| 49.9 p. ¢, 
13, 292, 162 1,788,258 | 13.5 | 2ic. per lb, =42 p. c.. .| 28.5 p. e. 
1, 300, 549 369,903 | 28.4 | 45 p.c.... .| 16.6 p. c. 
2,109,537 474,711 | 22.5 | 45 p. c....... .| 22.5 p. © 
1, 454, 901 414,701 | 28.5 | Billiard an 21.5 p. c. 
Other ivory work, 30 p. © .| LS pe. 
190, 080 65,562 | 84.5 | 40p. c. .| 5.5 p. ©. 
22, 201, 621 6, 441,688 | 29.0 | 25 p. © — 4.0 p. c. 
131, 670 51,000 | 38.7 ood, —3.7 p. © 
Metal, 45 p. c. 6.3 p. c. 
Silk, 50 p. c. .| 11.3 p. e 
696, 982 141,979 | 20.4 | Jute butts, $ per ton =15.6 p. c —48 p. c. 
Jute yarns, 35 p. c ..-| 14.6 p. c. 
Burlaps, oil-cloth foundation, and manufact- | 19.6 p. c. 
ures of, not otherwise jed, 40 p. © 
Kaolin and ground earths........... EEEE 1, 455, 757 310, 909 | 21.4 | $3 per ton =32.7 p. ¢ ..| 11.3 p. ec. 
ers, $c. per lb, =39.5 p. c. .| 18.1 p. ©. 
Kindling wood..,........... A = 2, 480, 953 526, 861 .| 13.8 p: e. 
Labels and tags.............. à 865, 825 149, 268 -| — 22 p. c. 
.| 27.8 p. c 
- .| 17.8 p. e. 
Lamps and reflectors. 3, 357, 829 742, 423 .| 22.9 P Q 
, 089 142, 075 d — LI p.c 
23, 195, 702 546, 258 .| 11.5 p. a 
765, 296 308, 975 CLUB OC. ree E REIS — 10.4 p. c 
5, 600, 671 316, 363 Bar 2c. per lb. =63.5 p. 57.9 p. c. 
Pipe, sheet, and shot, 3c. pe 57.1 p. ec. 
689, 300 121, 015 | 17.6 | 30 p. 124 p. © 
71,351, 297 4,845,413 | 6.8 | 20 p. 13.2 p. ©. 
15, 399, 311 2,441, 372 | 15.9 | 20 p. 4.1 p. ec. 
2, 020, 343 459, 318 | 22.7 a p. 7.3 p. © 
COTE E TT A P- 
166, 000 12,800 | 7.7 | 30 p. 22.3 p. c. 
Tanned..........-+++ 113, 348, 336 9,204,243 | 8.1 | 20 p. 11.9 p. ©. 
Lightn: on il, 192 73,718 | 9.2 | 45 p. 35.8 p. c. 
Lime and cement.. 5, 772, 318 1,579,313 | 27.4 | Lim —I7Ap.c. 
Ap. ©. 
BE S S E NEN ERA 602, 451 124,046 | 20.6 
TS: 
Allail sa nccicensaieas nso coats ovapsedsavensspnasensepvopeczen'ecenes 41, 063, 663 2,663,967 | 6.5 | $2 gall. = Cordials, 127 p. c. ms 
Brandy, 83.3 p. c. 


Spirits from grain, 302.4 p. 
Spirits from oth ataria 
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EXHIBIT B.—Slatement showing the value of product, amount paid for hired labor, and ratio of latter to value of product, &c.—Continued. 


Each industry during the census 
year (1880). 


on 
r] 
M cal ind ia 2 2 Rate of duty (tariff). Excess I ETE 
Value of prod-| Amount paid| g% 
uct. for labor. og 
A] 
be 
£8 
ap tes ree EAA Aes) HALAL Ay CORN TOS $12, 198, 053 | 12.1 | Bulk, 20c. per gall. = 56.8 p. c. 44.7 p. ©. i 
BAN Pa t ee 160 In bottles, B56. pe r nr paps p. tee PATSA ae p.c 
ies ances L AET SE : , -0 | Champagne, $1.75, and rdoz. = 56,2 p.c.| 46.2 p. ©. 
Nano Still wines, in bulk, 506. per gall. = 78.8 p. o.......| 6&8. © 
Same, in bottles, $1.60 per doz, = 28.7 p. ©. «| 18.7 p. ¢, 
Lithographing........ honcedcens droad tnciovesa ceenesobeatscbstesan 6, 912, 338 2,307, 302 | 33.4 | Stone, 20 ey a p. ©. 
"i p. c. 
Lock and gun smithing ....ssssssrsssessssssssesssesseseessnses 1,317,810 368, 967 .| 17.0 p. ¢. 
ee ass and picture frames .......00...esreserers 2,596, 219 2,471,105 9.2 p.c. 
PAA arnan onnie sS ONO 5,890,724 | 16.0 | In addition to duty on lumber if planed on one 
side, 50c. per M ft. 
ed on two sides, $I per M ft........suereusssnsnessene 
bi pene i) a side and tongued and grooved, |} Average, about 16p.a 
r 
Planed on 
$1.50 per M. ft. 
Sawed ......0000+ 233, 268, 729 81, 845, 974 | 13.7 ro — 2.3 p.c. 
per 
18, 278, 102 1,004,548 | 5.5 e pac en ees 
Malt.. per =2%.1 p.c. 
Mantels, 1,080, 660 818,009 | 30.4 | Slate, af — 0.4 p.c. 
Marb! k 81, 415,150 10, 238, 885 | 82.6 Marble’ e8¢ per cubici. 90.7 
l d stone WOTK ..ssssesssressseres ecaeneroneseotacacen ‘arble, r cubic ft. = e 
oe gates ‘ i Marbl mannfncet p c 
ne, $1 p.c. 
Stone, manufactures of, 20 p. c. p-o. 
Masonry, brick and Stone... ssssssrersrss TRAR 20, 586, 553 6,880,866 | 33.4 | Brick, h . , (see Stone, above; also, Lime and p.c. 
cement). 
446 535,911 | 11.5 os «| 23.5 p. c. 
4 0" 370 135, 28.5 | — 8.5 p.c. 
5, 288, 234 868,325 | 16.4 an Tepo, 
«| 2L6 p.c. 
9,577, 840 1,661,044 | 17.3 „| 22.7 p.c. 
»+| 82.7 p.e. 
«| 82.7 p.c. 
-| 12.7 p e. 
355,519 96,534 | 27.2 ..| —7.2 p.c. 
4,741,709 1,065, 633 | 22.5 -| 7.3 p.c 
lad pledges: 804, 000 42,900 | 14.1 eR cried ah 
66, 221, 703 18, 316,753 | 20.1 14.9 to 39.9 p.c. 
Models and patterns... 908, 830 389, 837 | 42.9 ant p.c. 
p.c 
Mucilage and paste..... 16, 700 3,090 | 18.5 1.5 p. c. 
Musical instruments and mat 853,746 293, 062 | 34.3 .3, + 10.7 p.c. 
Musical instruments, organs and materials.. 6, 136, 472 2, 142, 539 | 34.9 .9, +10.1 p.c. 
Musical instruments, pianos and materials., 12, 264, 521 4, 663, 193 | 38.0 13.0, +7.0 p.c. 
Nendles and pitt... coreccsscoeseoswvesspousssnvesens a 1, 878, 023 892,214 | 28.5 3.5 p.c. 
MELES Ee Aan eS 5 od) 291, 765 54,112 | 18.5 €. 
653, 900 44, 7l4 | 6.8 .3 p.c. 
7, 690, 921 „836 | 11.5 | 250. 5 Aa 
248, 858 24,030 | 9.7 | 25p. .3 p.c. 
refining.. 510, 000 20,950 | 4.1 |25 p. p.c. 
PRA Sal 4,721,066 161,672 | 3.4 | 25 p. p-e. 
15, 893, 812 681,677 | 4.4 | 250. p-o. 
2,925, 501 208,145 | 7.1 % p-e 
259, 086 16,554 | 6.4 p.o. 
238, 471 14,590 | 6.1 p-e. 
1, 062, 000 116, 627 | 11.0 ). Ge 
4, 752, 587 733, 235 | 15.4 he. 
6, 892, 939 212,952 | 3.1 Ce 
22, 457,560 7, 920, 866 | 35.3 5 S10.3 p & 
23, 390, 767 2,138,255 | 9.1 oC 
55, 109, 914 8,525,355 | 15.5 — ob p.c. 
4.5 p.e. 
— 0.5 p.c. 
.@ 
6, 267, 303 874, 921 | 14.0 . Ce 
512, 550 40,538 | 7.9 Tipe. 
‘Tomas | 12i s39 | 23:9 sy 
.9 p. © 
279, 427 102, 233 | 36.6 17.9 Ba. 4 
Zor 533, 061 172,207 | 32.3 . C, 
Steel.............0 164,000 88,500 | 54.0 fi p.e 
Perfumery and cosmetics ... 2, 203, 004 238, 259 | 10.8 os p-e. 
.2 p. c. 
Photographic apparatus ..... 104, 305 41,314 | 39.6 .4 p. ©. 
Photographing. 5, 935, 311 1,751,118 | 29.5 : 5p. c. 
20.5 p.c. 
Photographi: terials 142, 000 25,310 | 17.8 172 end 
ol phing mai x 5 $ --| 17.2 p. ©. 
Pickles, preserves, and sau 2,407,342 | , 259,454 | 10.8 | 35 P. c............ „| 24.2 ne eC. 
gA maesi 628, 688 226,306 | 36.0 | 70 p. © «| 34.0 p. oe. 
Plated and brita: 8,596, 181 2,453,361 | 28.5 f winks a . C, 
Plumbing and gas-fitting, 18, 133, 250 4,770, 389 | 26.3 Fp. c. 
Pocket-boo 1, 769, 086 484, 947 | 27.4 6 p.c 
Postal 190, 000 10,000 | 5.3 Tp. C. 
Printing and 90, 780, 341 30,531, 657 | 33.6 fe p. ce 
Printing materials, ,816 98,878 | 23.5 z p.c. 
C 
1.5 p. 4 
6.5 p. o. 
Pumps, not including steam-pumps „..ssssssseesrs -seess 8, 644, 631 652,749 | 17.9 p. & 
pe 


a 
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Exureir B.—Statement showing the value of product, amount paid for hired labor, and ratio of latter to value of product, &c.—Continued. 


Each industry during the census 
year (1880, 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. Rate of duty (tariff). 


Value of prod-| Amount paid 
Arig for labor. 


Racking hose........... punscescheseuenernante ssnaseuwecsusnatapbecs $5, 512 200 
Refrigerators ..... AEn PEORIA NEERI AANA S ADESEA 1,739,731 680 
and society banners and emblems ........... 815, 638 097 
Registers, anito rescos sunegeseeaecesseonsepesece i 6, 600 875 p.c 
Rice cleaning and polishing. .....esse...sressrraesssre 3,133, 324 467 ce, cleaned, 23e. per lb. — 95. 2p: 0: . 
Rice, uncleaned. lic. per Ib. = Sp. e. 75.3 p. e 
Lic. per ib. = 102.1 p. c..... 98.6 p. €. 
Roofing and roofing materials.........sesersssressesessersss 6,227, 284 1,411,133 Tin Peddy, lo; i pa Ib. = 27.2 p. c. 4.5 p. c. 
p. c. 
26.2 p. c. 
17.5 p. ©. 
— 2.7 p. c. 
— 2.7 p. ¢. 
Rubber and elastic ZoodS.........0....cecescereseeeensecees 13, 751, 724 2, 295, 972 = p. c. 
. Co 
13.3 p. c 
767, 200 154,700 | 20.2 2 4.8 p. c. 
po 66, 200 19, 974 | 30.2 p. c- 0.0 p. c. 
Saddlery and harness... Sinicsanteenecee on 38, 081, 643 7, 997, 752 | 21.0 . €. 14.0 p. c. 
San; doors, and vaults, fire-proof.. 3, 352, 396 1,096,504 | 32.7 Oise 12.3 p. c. 
4, 829, 566 1, 260, 023 | 26.1 . per 47.2 p. c. 
= 361, 656 44,997 | 12.4 | 12c. per 10.5 p. c. 
r and ‘cloth... 262, 374 30,970 | 11.8 | 20 p. c... 8.2 p.c 
Sash, doors, iy pe 36, 621, 325 8,540, 930 | 23.3 | 35 p. ©. 11.7 p. c. 
Saws. 3,943, 105 1,226,370 | 31.1 | 40 p. ©. 8.9 p. c. 
3,252, 460 783,019 | 24.1 | 45 p. «... y“ 20.9 p. c. 
2,184,532 456,542 | 20.9 | 6, 8, 10, S per lb., according to size; 83.0 p. c. 
erage, 53.9 p. c. 
Sewing-machine Cases ........0..0000 sesrerre 2,064, 837 683, 338 | 33.1 | 35 p. c... 
te Dagens and attachments, 13, 863, 188 4, 636,099 | 33.4 | 45 p. 
Shingles, I esi Reneensaocrentan 47, %2 11,3% | 23.8 | 35c. 
Ship-bui ag. Sais sos 36, 800, 327 12,713,813 | 34.5 | 50 p. 
SPARA 20, 130, 081 5,403,096 | 26.8 | 35 p. 
Snoddy “= 4, 989, 615 400,326 | 8.0 | 10c. 
Show-cases .. 1,172,172 $29, 230 | 28.1 
Silk and silk goods.. 41, 033, 045 9,146,705 | 22.3 
Silversmithing... 263, 931 76, 640 | 29.0 
Silverware 2, 253, 630 675, 943 | 30.0 
303, 562, 413 10,508,530 | 3.5 
=13.9 p. c...... «| 10.4 p. c 
8, 411,100 158,300 | 1.9 Gold and si a aca ores, free; copper, 2jc. per lb. | 22.7 p. c. 
= 24.6 p.c. 
Iron, 75c. per ton = 28.4 p, C., s.....000000 
26, 552, 627 2,219,513 | 8.4 Ib. = 28.4 
Soda-water apparatus...........--.00-++ EENE EDESSA 1, 075, 569 169, 235 | 15.7 
en and Syanianos pina EEE AE 1,182, 142 450,897 | 38.1 | 45 p. Cu... 
rting goods .......nnesseee reres pbsedesasphnontabban 411,554 | 26.5 | Manufactures of metal, 45 p. c.... 
Manufactures of wood, 35 p. ce... 
Manufactures of leather, 30 p. c. 
Manufactures of ivory, 50 p. €... 
a 3, 654, 862 699, 412 | 19. obtener died 
r~ a,c ner pea carriage.. o 19.1 |45 p. C-.ooeesnonooseecs0s 3 
Stamped ware.........-..-:00+ aese eoses 3,512, 423 043 | 24.7 me p.c. 
E E E AET EE 7,477, 742 919,197 | 12.3 | Potato or corn, 2c. gp Ib. =71.6 p.c 59.3 p.c. 
All other, 2łc. per } 72.2 D. Cicccceoes 59.9 p.c. 
Stationery goods ...........0.::00ceeceeee SA TR E E 5, 898, 322 1,159,893 | 19.7 ks, papers, &c., 25 p. €... .| 5.3 p.c. 
Writing-paper, 25 p. c.......... | 5.3 pa 
Manufactures of paper, 15 p. c.. — 47 p.c. 
Manufactures of g 45 p.c. .| 25.3 p.c. 
Manufactures of metal, 45 p.c 25.3 p.c. 
Manufactures of rubber, P. 9 10.3 p.c. 
Manufacturesof leather. dos 10.3 p. c. 
Mauufactures of wood. dew .| 15.3 p.c. 
Steam fittin pater ea heating apparatus..............-..+ 5,127, 842 1,305,739 19.5 p.c. 
Stencils an TERIEN 472,514 139, 639 15.4 p.c. 
724, 689 812, 208 18.1 p. c. 
7,942,729 3,279,535 — 16.3 p.c. 
China, plain, 55 p.c 13.7 p.c. 
gies ornamented, 60 p. © 18.7 p.c. 
Straw goods’.................. 9, 345, 7 2,556,197 | 27.4 
Sugar and mo! beet . 282, 572 62,271 | 22.0 ise below: ) 
Sugar and molasses, refined.. 155, 484, 915 2,875,082 | 1.8 | Su; notabove 75°, by the polariscope, L.4c. per | 44.2 p.c. 
1b., and Ote. eal 1b. for every degree additional 
—average, about 46 p. c. 
Molasses not above, 56°, 4c. per gal. =15.9 p.c......| 14.1 p. €. 
Above 56°, 8c. per gal. = 35.7... 
Surgical appliances. ............010++0+0r0+ T Re 906, 303 265,372 | 29.3 | 35 p.c. 
Tar and turpentine, not inapanga products... 5, 876, 983 1, 623, 061 | 27.6 | 20 p.c. 
Taxidermy $2,500 |. 22,000 | 26.7 | Free... 
Telegraph and teiephons apparatus .. 1,580,648 458,406 | 29.0 | 45 p. c. 
554, 343 206, 650 | 37.3 | 35 p. c.. 
1, 200, 000 260, 21.7 | 40p.c.... 
48, 096, 038 10, 722, 974 | 22.3 | 45 p. © 
i 416, 849 100,673 | 24.2 | 45 p. c... 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking, and snuff... 52, 793, 056 6, 419, 024 | 12.2 | Leaf, 35c. 
Manufact 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 63, 979, 575 18, 464,562 | 28.9 $2.50 per ik 
‘0! ¥ an X % r 
Tobacco, stemming. 1, 879,535 170,871 | 9.0 | 30 p. Lg 
T 4,236,568 1,489,531 | 35.2 | 45 p. e 
1,562,513 512,786 | 32.8 | 35 p. ©. 
7, 252, 470 1,786, 586 | 24.6 | 35 p. c 
2, 330, 298 | 958, 41.1 p.e 
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EXHIBIT B.—Statement showing the value of product, amount paid for hired labor, and ratio of latter to value of product, &c.—Continued. 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 
Value of prod-| Amount paid 
uct. for labor. 


Umbrellas and Canes..i......cccceserecerersrensescessnsnnecenes $6, 917, 463 $1, 158, 682 
Upholstering. 7,158, 893 1,353, 334 
1, 837, 705 523, 417 
visu Evean 5,721. 174 366,716 

273, 66, 

ES AOS NETIA 292, 35, 
Tiss Tid 176,287 

4 d 7 T 
Washing-machines and c x SO 138 ae aa 
MaE R 
Watch: . 4,589, 

W: Posies 3,271, 244 $ 276 
526,777 75, 003 
227, 392 72,489 
pe sma 
007 
RESONS 3 808 518 aan 

Wi dow blinds and sash... y 
1 RAER BEIN GRO aR ENOTA 10, 836, 605 1,982, 731 
9, 127, 818 1, 708, 165 
2, 256, 948 AETS 

‘ 

6,770, 119 2,148, 914 

5, 235,474 1,539, 
8,516, 569 1, 893, 215 
Woolen BOOKS. ..0ccccccesescrsevcensssepscsonesosesbesanesesssecses} 160, 606,721 25, 836, 392 
Worsted: ZOOS ......ssscecssoreesessscssssosensesosscessčoesessca nse 33, 549, 942 5, 683, 027 
TALIS pass tae dacene EREE ERE EAEAN AA 2,725, 165 666, 970 


Each industry prim the census 
= year (1880). 


Excess of tariff over 


f labor. 


Rate of duty (tariff). ako 


Percentage 
paid for labor. 


Silk or alpaca srry pe p-e. 
All other peu 
Canes, 35 ne 


pat 
P 


BBRRRN aS 
ECLI] 


12.2. p. 
at rope, 24,3, 34}, and 4e. per Ib. =72.2 p. c. 
Steel-wire rope, &c., 34, 4, 4ł, and 5c. per Ib, = 44.3 
p.e. 
20 p. c. 
10 p. c 
35 p.o. 


35 p.c 

Flennels, blankets, hats of wool, knit bal- 
morals, yarns, and other manufactures of, 10e. 
E and Phd c., 12c. per 1b, and 35 p. e= 
SES nba r ib. and 35 p. E SESRA pA 
24c, per ib. an 35 p. c. =67.9 p. c aA per lb. 

and c. = 62.1 p. ©. ; average, 65 p. e 

bigs s sand c children’ 4 ares oe. 


Races and 35 p. c., 35c. per Ib. and 40 p. 
p-e 
45c. per sq. yd. Soa T pea O- par sq 
aige] and Spo, 
feet ya. 


me d 30 25c. d. 
an p. c 
20c. per sq. yd. ‘and Ope e Tae. 
anaha €., 156, per sq. Sa and 
wae yd, ànd 9p. c. x e. = 49. 
oe e 
Sheets, 2łc. pigs, 1i 58.3 p. c.. rp 
Erpa r of,45 p. c. 


24.5 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to occupy very 
much of the time of the committee in the discussion of the question now 
pending, ‘‘ whether we will reduce the tariff on import duties and war 
taxes,” and I would be content to rest the case where it is, as it has been 
ably and exhaustively presented; but representing an agricultural dis- 
trict, whose interest is so much at stake, is, Mr. Chairman, the excuse 
for me raising my voice and occtpying the valuable time of the com- 
mittee. 

I am not so egotistical as to arrogate to myself the flattering unction 
that when Ishall have concluded I will have given the committee or the 
RECORD any original thoughts upon this very complex and vexed prob- 
lem, but I will content myself by following the beaten track and not 
attempt to blaze a new road; following in the wake, as I believe I will, 
of the most enlightened statesmen and economists of this and other 
countries. 

Tariff is another word devised for the word taxes, doubtless to de- 
ceive the people; and taxes mean oppression and tyranny when they ex- 
ceed the legitimate demands of government. I know they tell us it 
is no use agitating the question of tariff reform at this session, because 
you can not pass the Morrison bill or any bill of like import. I will 
grant that we can not, and why? Because the whole Republican party, 
aided by a few protectionist Democrats, are opposed to it, and vas Pn 
to any measure that looks to the amelioration of the people, to 
from their shoulders the burdens that have so long held them between 
the upper and nether mill-stone; but I tell you agitation means victory, 
and the people will one day see how they have been and op- 
pressed, kad they will arise in their power and might and shake off the 
manacles that have so long bound them. The tyranny of the tariff is 
worse, far worse, than the tyranny of human slavery. But, recurring 
to the word “agitation,” I say again it means victory. Why? Be- 


cause all the great battles of the world that have been fought and won 
have been won by a continuous, unceasing, and aggressive war. 


Ifthe Abolitionists had not agitated the question of freedom would we 
not still have been cursed with human slavery? It was agitation that 
wrenched from an unwilling king Magna Charta, which forms the basis 
and is the foundation of American liberty. It is only tyrants, time- 
servers, and cowards who deprecate agitation. 

The people intend to continne agitating this question until the last 
vestige of oppression is lifted from them and the revenue collected 
reduced to an extent to meet only the demands of the Government 
economically administered. The Democratic party, as a party, is com- 
mitted to tariff reform; by itand on it we must stand or fall. There is 
no dodging, no dallying. The issue is upon us, and far better for that 
Democrat who does not read the handwriting on the wall that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he pitched in the middle of the 
sea. There is no way to straddle the ditch; there is no use trying to 
sit on one side the fence and lean on the other. The people have made 
the issue, and they intend that their Representatives shall either fish 
or cut bait or go ashore. The people are instinctively right. They 
are patient and long-suffering, but when once aroused from their un- 
suspecting contentment they are fierce in fight. 

A government controlled by one man is a despotism; by a few an 
oligarchy, and by many a republic; and if this be a republic, then the 
many are going to rule and control it, and not allow longer a few to 
gloat and fatten off of their hard earnings. 

This bill does one thing if no more; it places the Democratic pariy 
upon its ancient platform; it isan earnestof what it would do if it coul 
While it is not all that its friends would desire, it is a step in the right 
direction. It shows that we would do what we have professed; that we 
would relieve the country of its burdens if we should come into power. 
The bill refutes the oft-repeated statement that the Democratic party 
has no policy and nothing to offer the people. 

What need have we for protection? Why protectany industry? If 
we protect one, whynot all? Who asks the protection of the farmer in 
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his wheat, corn, &c.? Noone. Then I say we need no protection for 
any branch of industry. We are the greatest producing country in the 
world, have the finest water-power on the face of the earth, and more than 
3,000 miles from any competitive market. Is there any reason why the 
many should pay tribute to the few? Is it fair; is it just? If the 
manufacturers and their operatives are engaged in a business that isun- 
remunerative, let them seek homes on the broad prairies of the West or 
seek repose in the salubrious climate of the Pacific slope. Protection 
means the violation of one of the cardinal principles of our Government: 
‘* Equal rights to all; exclusive privileges to none.’’ 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], in 
RETES y the debate on the protectionist side of the House, said that they 
wanted high-priced goods and abolition of the internal revenue. We 
accept the issue, and are willing to go before a tax-ridden people with 
the issue thus sharply defined, conscious of the right and confident of 


success. 

Why abolish a system that pays annually into the Treasury millions 
of dollars, and that collected at less expense than any other revenue 
derived by the Government, unless it be to further burden the poor 

ple of this country by continuing this new tax? The people must 
bare blankets and shoes; they do not need whisky, brandy, beer, and 
tobacco; they can and ought to do without these luxuries, but the shriek- 
ing winds of winter demand clothes and shoes. The Government 
must be run, the current expenses paid, the soldiers, their widows and 
orphans must be paid, and the money must be raised either by taxing 
the luxuries or the necessities of the people. Which, then, gentlemen 
will you do? The people say reduce the tariff, but retain the internal- 
revenue system, inquisitorial as it is. 

I do not care to discuss this proposition of taxation in all its eco- 
nomic, philosophical, and statistical relations to our form of govern- 
ment; that has already been done by abler and more comparo gentle- 
men upon this floor and at the other end of the Capitol; but I will say 
by way of explanation of the present or Morrison bill that the average 
rate of tariff upon dutiable articles imported into this country is about 
43 percent. ad valorem, and this bill proposes a horizontal reduction 
of 20 per cent., or in other words, the bill proposes a reduction of 20 
per cent. of the taxes now collected from the people under the present 
tariff. 


I listened the other day to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY ] with the profoundest and when he was relating the pov- 
erty of the poor workin, of free-trade England, happy, merry Eng- 
land, I was profoundly impressed. Never in my life had such horrors 
been pictured with such persuasive eloquence, which was as gentle as 
the lapse of stream or the travel of star; but then, I thought, is not its 
counterpart in poreca America? Wouldnot Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, furnish counterparts to his jaunt to London, Paris, and Ber- 
lin? While listening, as I said before, with the profoundest respect, 
admiration, and sympathy, I was reminded of a preacher who lived in 
Boston, and who on every Sunday morning preached a sermon upon 
some calamity and drew a moral from it. 

On one Sunday he preached a sermon on the visitations of Divine Prov- 
idence on those who teach doctrines contrary to His will, the subject 
having been suggested by the lightning during a thunder-storm on 
Saturday preceding having struck the Unitarian church, which was on 
the opposite side of the street from his own church, his church and 
the Unitarians being very much at outs. He said that the lightning 
having struck the church and destroyed it, it was an indisputable evi- 
dence of the Divine displeasure, because the Unitarians taught unortho- 
dox religion. But by chance the lightning the next Sunday struck his 
church and knocked it into smithereens, and by the kindness of some 
of his brethren on the next Sunday he was invited to preach in their 
church. He accepted, and true to his creed of drawing inferences and 
reading the Divine will by the casualties of nature, he preached one of 
his characteristic sermons, and took as his text: ‘‘Those whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.’’ 

If the people only knew and could appreciate how they have been 
robbed, pillaged, and plundered by the Republican party for the last 
twenty years they would arise as one man and sweep it from existence. 
Millions have been exacted from them as bounty for their masters, the 
iron-mongers of Pennsylvania and the manufacturers of New England. 

In this connection I will quote a sentence I find in Senator BEcK’s 


late speech: 


in gold of such domestic articles with 
other countries. Thus, the tariff taxes be ae ae of the United States to the ex- 

,000,000 goes into the Treasury, and 
the remaining $350,000,000 goes into the pockets of the protected classes. 


I oppose protection upon three distinct grounds: 

First. Because it is against publie policy. 

Second. It is an unjust discrimination against the many in favor of 
the few. 


Third. It is unconstitutional to collect more taxes than are necessary 
for the legitimate demands of the Government. 

I will not elaborate the first two propositions, because their simple 
statement is sufficient, and I will content myself by quoting one au- 
thority to sustain the third. 

Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, says: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms. 

Nor is it taxation. A’ tax,’ says Webster's Dictionary,“ isa rate or sum of 
money assessed on the person or propery of acitizen by government forthe use 
of the nation or state.” ‘Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the legisla- 
ture upon persons or pony to raise money for public purposes.” 

Coulter, J., in Northern Liberties vs. St. John’s Church, says, very forcibly, 
“I think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a publicimposition, levied by authority of the government for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the government in all its machinery and operations; that 
they are imposed for a public purpose.” 


Another has said: 


The Constitution being the supreme law of the land, we must adhere to it, or 
we are at sea, without rudder or compass. By its observance we have the only 
true means of obtaining parts A Neglect, forget, disregard, disobey it, weary 
of its commands, and you will lose liberty itself. Obey, cherish, res: it,and 
liberty will flourish and bless us and our posterity. 

The majority of the Democrats of this House have made a record of 
which all the people have a just right to be proud. We have stood up 
and contended for relief to all of her people; we have stood upon the 
platform of taxing the luxuries and not the necessaries of life; in other 
words, our motto has been ‘‘cheap clothes and dear whisky.” Is not 
that a noble, generous, and imous motto? Is it not one that 
will be indorsed by every mother and philanthropist in all this broad 
land ? 

Mr. BAGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it would seem a work of superero- 
gation on my part to attempt to enlighten the members of this House 
on the subject of the tariff, for I know that I am surrounded by gentle- 
men who have grown gray in the study of the subject, and whom I am 
willing and glad to acknowledge as my schoolmasters, while I fear I 
should prove, even with all the wisdom they have at command, but a 
dull and unprofitable pupil. 

I have always, Mr. Chairman, looked upon the question as one the 
most difficult of solution that the statesmen of this country have 
grappled with, and I believe it has provoked more antagonisms and 
wider differences of opinion than any other that has been presented. 
Its details are so numerous and its adjustments, to be equitable to all 
our interests, are so fraught with the necessity for close and wise dis- 
criminations and distinctions that it requires a master hand to frame its 
provisions. It has been the habit and policy of the party in power to 
continue and maintain the excessive import duties which were made 
necessary by a serious and exhaustive war until they have become 
almost unendurable, and the people of this great country are crying out 
in anguish for relief. 

It is time that the policy which has made the rich richer and the 
poor poorer should be abandoned, and thata policy be instituted which 
looks to the well-being and the protection of the laboring citizens of 
this Republic. The slogan of the protectionist has been and is that a 
high tariff gives protection to American labor. It is a catchword and a 
fallacy that has served well its turn, and the people have been deluded 
and have put their necks quietly in the yoke, accepting as truth what 
common sense and the history of the country prior to the great war 
proves the opposite. 

Sir, it is time now, after twenty years of struggle, that the legislators 
of this country should begin to look to the interest and study the well- 
being of the weary toiler for bread. Too long has legislation been ex- 
clusively in the sole interest of the millionaire, the manufacturer, and 
the monopolist. The material interests of the wealthy and those who 
are amply provided for have received attention, while those who have 
delved in the mines and in the ditches and tilled the soil have been 
ignored. 
wx I said before, I am not an adept upon the subject of tariff legisla- 
tion, but I know upon general principles that the excessive taxation in 
an emergency like war is not required in times of peace; and I well 
recollect that the purchasing power of money was much greater prior 
to the war than now. It may be true that the laborer in some industries 
did not receive as much then as at the present day; but it is also true, 
and I think has been demonstrated, that his wages have not increased 
proportionately with the cost of living. To what is this inequality at- 
tributable? Every man who votes in this House, if he will the 
honest convictions of his heart, will say that it is the present high tariff 
on imports, and he knows, furthermore, if this tariff is reduced to that 
point which will bring to us the manufactures and products of foreign 
lands in fair competition with our own, that not only will our manufact- 
ures receive an impetus but the laboring citizens of this country will 
have a fair chance in the struggle for existence. I believe this proposi- 
tion is as clear as the sun at noonday when no clouds obscure the sky. 

To my mind it is so, and when our ports are opened to foreign na- 
tions for the introduction of their products, exacting only a reasonable 
and fair tribute, this truth will be demonstrated. But so long as this 
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prohibitive system is continued, and the consumer is taken by the 
throat and the pound of flesh is demanded, so long will the people 
murmur, and so long will bankruptcy and ruin, closed workshops and 
factories, with hungry men and women and children ready to obey 
mob laws, continue to afflict us. Sir, it may seem extravagant lan- 
guage, but the danger is imminent. I say what I believe when I say 
that the continuance of this system has filled our land with tramps, 
who are forced to resort to any means for a living. 

Such things were not known in the good old days of Democratic rule, 
when every man received his due, and the son of toil was not robbed of 
the results of his labor by being crowded to the wall by an excessive 
tax to overflow the already plethoric purse of his millionaire employer. 
This state of things is the prolific fertilizer which grows agrarianism, 
communism, and the like. Itisthe soil which germinates trades unions 
and combinations of laborers and workingmen and other associations, 
who think themselves oppressed by employers, and who honestly believe 
that they do not receive their fair proportion of the profits of their labor. 
It is this which provokes the constant antagonism between capital and 
labor. 

The workingman receives his daily or weekly or monthly dole for serv- 
ice, and studies carefully how he shall make it serve to feed his fam- 
ily and obtain necessary comforts. He becomes a financier, and figures 
with a shrewdness that would do credit to a railroad te or a rich 
speculator in stocks. At the same time he observes another who may 
be growing rich from the results of his skill, and he gets restless at the 
thought. He bas been taught that all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; but he discovers that the equality ceases 
when capital and labor are in conjunction; that while he is vouchsafed 
life, and, in a limited sense, liberty, his pursuit of happiness is vain. 
While meditating over his imagined or apparent wrongs, capital, always 
on the alert for greater profits, seeing the industry in which he is en- 
gaged prospering, enters into competition, and the industry being over- 
crowded, overproduction results, the workshop is closed, and he is 
thrown out of employment, perhaps penniless. 

Sir, would this state of things ever exist, could it exist, without an 
iniquitous prohibitive tariff which gives to the manufacturer an ex- 
cessive and exorbitant profit, and which excites the cupidity of capi- 
tal and induces it to enter into competition, causing overproduction 
and consequent overstocking the markets? Sir, with a tariff properly 
adjusted, and which would give to our own manufacturers that profit 
which a healthy business should reap, no danger would ever accrue 
either to the capitalist or the laborer. The two would be brought 
closer together, the laborer getting the hire of which he is worthy and 
capital the increase to which it.is entitled. No inducements would 
then be presented for speculative capital to engage in and interrupt the 
standard industries of the country, but production would proceed in a 
. rational and business-like manner, and panics and financial disturb- 
ances would seldom occur. The present tariff is a bribe to capital to 
destroy certain industries which are overprotected, and, paradoxical as 
it may seem, the Ae becomes the destroyer. The great misfort- 
bee of all is that labor, which is the creator of capital, is the keenest 

erer. 

Protection to American labor! Ifso, why is it that the man whois 
employed in the so-called protected industries is forced to utilize the 
labor of his wife and children to obtain enough to support the family? 
Wages should be so adjusted that the head of the family might be able 
to earn sufficient to obtain the necessaries of life, leaving the wife to 
her domestic duties and the children to gain an education. 

Most of the gentlemen in this House no doubt are cognizant of these 
facts, for they are apparent wherever these protected industries are con- 
ducted. I do not say that this condition of things is applicable to all 
these industries, for there are branches in which the women and chil- 
dren can not engage; but nevertheless when it is the case they are 
forced to other occupations to help maintain the family. Sixty cents, 
or even a dollar, a day is insufficient to feed three orfive human beings, 
clothe their bodies, shelter them, and furnish the other necessaries inci- 
dent to existence, and hence the mother and children must. contribute 
their mite for the general welfare. 

Will it be said that with a reformed and moderate tariff the wage- 
earners will receive still less? Not with truth. The bottom has been 
reached through the cupidity and selfishness of human nature; but 
with a tariff that will reduce the cost of living the poor worker may be 
enabled to give a respite to his suffering and overworked wife, and to 
his children those advantages which are enjoyed by the children of his 
wealthy neighbor. Sir, this very system is a blow at our educational 
interests. By its operation thousands of children are kept from school 
from sheer necessity to gain their living, and they grow up often with- 
out even the first rudiments of an education, the absence of which is 
frequently the prolific source of vice and misery. What we need is a 

that will teach these people that they are freemen, not serfs or 
aves, and it can not be done by crowding them to the wall and mak- 
ing them mere machines for getting daily bread. 

As legislators, we talk bravely about appropriating millions for edu- 
cational pu and wisely about educational systems, but you can 
do but little until you have placed the people in a position where their 
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physical welfare is not paramount. When you have done this they 
may be induced to consider the question of mentalimprovement. Mr. 
Chairman, I have alluded more particularly in what I have said to pro- 
tected American labor, and I wish to refer briefly to the laboring citizen 
who is not protected. In this list—I will not say class, for in this sense 
we should have no classes in America—are the mechanics, the farmers, 
and the citizens of small means, who generally receive for their labor a 
compensation far greater in proportion and amount than those who are 
so beneficently protected. These wage-earners live in ease and comfort 
compared with the laborer in the mills. 

Notwithstanding the great improvements and increase in labor-say- 
ing machinery and devices, the carpenter, the bricklayer, the stone- 
cutter, and other artisans are in demand, and are often enabled to com- 
mand the situation; they do not receive the protection—so called— 
vouchsafed by the high tariff. On the contrary, they are prevented 
from laying by something for days of enforced idleness by the excessive 
tariff which takes from their earnings to fill the already overflowing 
coffers of the privileged and protected capitalist. I make no war on 
capital. Properly and wisely and justly administered for 
the benefit of labor as well as for its possessor it is an engine of prog- 
ress, and wields a power capable of making a people and a nation great. 
Butif used only for accumulation, regardless of the rights of those who 
are its creators, yet dependent upon it, it becomes a source of tyranny, 
and crushes those it should sustain and build up. In this latter con- 
dition it becomes arrogant, selfish, sordid, and there is no cause so potent 
to produce this character and disposition as to grant it special privileges 
and protection. This it finds in the present system of excessive taxa- 
tion, and hence its advocacy for its continuance. This may be human 
nature. Perhaps the chief end of man is to get all he can and keep all 
he can get, but I hesitate to believe it. 

When our cupidity is excited, and prospects of great advantage and 
large profits are in view, moral nature is sometimes debased and runs 
riot in the cause of selfishness; but with the removal of temptation 
better impulses prevail, and we have kindlier feelings for our neighbor. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time, as I said before, to consider the interests of 
the w: , the man and the woman whose only expectation in 
this world is to get enough to eat and drink and to be clothed withal. 
By the imposition of a high tariff we have ignored their interests and 
have made them believe, until now, that it was all for the protection of 
American labor. The people begin to study out, to cipher the sum, 
and find that in Europe the cost of living is much cheaper than in this 
country, and that the laboring citizens are much better off there than 
here. Of course, I expect this statement to be denied, but it is never- 
theless a fact, that the laborers under the low tariff are in comparative 
ease and comfort, and have less of struggle than of highly-protected 
America, barring, of course, the difference between a monarchical and a 
republican form of government. : 

It makes a vast difference, Mr. Chairman, to the man of moderate 
means whether he pays $5 more or less for asuitof clothes, or whether 
the cost of maintaining his family is 50 cents more or less per day. If 
by a reduced tariff he can live for 50 cents less per day, and will use 
the proper economy, thereby laying by the $160 per year, it soon swells 
into a moderate little fortune, which produces the condition of mind that 
makes him a man among his fellows, and he begins to see that he is sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and exercises that independence of thought 
which should characterize a free man. As an illustration of the sen- 
timent that is growing and that must culminate in the overthrow of 
this robber tariff, I wish to quote from an interview recently had with 
that sage and statesman, Horatio Seymour. He said, upon being ques- 
tioned, that he believed the two great topics of the day are our carry- 
ing trade and the tariff, and with regard to the tariff that it is to excite 
great interest in the future. He says: 


I think in the main the Democratic party is in favor of revenue tariff and the 
Republican party is in favor uf protective tariff. The question is, can we expect 
to sell our agricultural products to Great Britain free of charge when we say it 
is our duty to protect the products of our factories by taxation upon imports from 
other countries? 

The Republican party is evidently bent upon taxing out foreign products and 
- protono.: by prohibition. The Republican party virtually says to Englan: 
“We will not admit your products here except as it suits our convenience.” 
fear England will retaliate. 

Question. Is that the reason you are a low-tariff advocate—fear that England 
will retaliate? 


I have two intelligent men in my bree One is an Irishman and the other an 
et eg! the relative cost of existence here 


e theamount for clothing here that it 


poa The jobber sgan sells the goods and exacts 
e pays, which includes the high protective duty originally levied. The goods 


with reference to other items of expense in living. No; itisnotalone that 
British retaliation, but because I see the oppressive operation of a high-tariff 
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fasion by Engian 
our own products, 

This conversation between the Irishman and the Englishman is a 
homely tho true and just statement of the protection tariff system. 
It enriches the rich and impoverishes the poor. And the advocates of 
this system would take the tax from the non-essentials of life, whisky 
and tobacco, so as to keep up the protection to the manufacturers and 
the monopolist. This is what the laboring classes do not understand. 
Those are famous friends of the voxan, and of the workingman’s 
wife and children, who insist upon taking the tax off whisky and to- 
bacco and keeping the tax on coal, clothes, salt, sugar, rice, and other 
necessaries of life. The fondness of the people who favor high tariffs for 
the laboring man is one of the most touching things in the whole range 
of Pecksniffian sentimentalism. 

We are told very frequently and with the utmost earnestness that 
extreme protection taxes the wealthy citizens, who consume luxuries, 
more than the masses of the people, who are the consumers of the mere 
necessaries of life. I borrow some statistics and arguments from a New 
York paper, which does not advise or advocate at this time tariff agita- 
tion, but which is in the habit of telling the truth. It asks this ques- 
tion: 


le of this country. And the incidental possibility of retal- 
would add the er evil of a closed avenue for the sale of 


WHERE DOES TARIFF TAXATION FALL? 


The total value of dutiable merchandise imported into the United States dur- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1883, was $481,960,362. Of thisamount the value 


of what may be classed as luxuries was as follows: 

a cus iasitead-abeacsaréivo dobar himbScoswusiaasosemeivemaaeeavenieeave bev A N A $1, 756, 818 
Books, engravings, etchings, &c.. 2, 951, 278 
Watches and watch materials ...... 2, 221, 703 
Embroideries, laces, insertings, &c 12, 000, 000 
Fancy articles, feathers, 7, 894, 156 
Fruits and nuts,........... 17, 407, 807 
Side 5, 235, 133 
900, 027 
8, 550, 818 
SER 3,589, 653 
1, 656, 421 
16, 821, 441 

18, 290, 47: 
105, 664 
8, 220, 322 
11, 442, 905 
OE oa sealed e E N TA poste AEEA TEONE EEEN A REE 119, 034, 680 


This, of course, includes some articles which can scarcely be called luxuries, 
such as cheap clothing, chewing tobacco, &c. But for the purposes of general 
heer weap they can neither be called necessaries of life nor of the industries 

This PRS total value of dutiable merchandise imported into the United 
States in 1883 of $362,925,682, the tax upon which falls upon the mass of the peo- 
ple directly or indirectly, and not upon the wealthier class, The value of sugars 
and molasses imported last year was $04,867,664, or over $15,000 more than the 
value of art works, embroideries, perfumeries, feathers, fancy furs, diamonds 
and other precious stones, silk dress goods and other articles of silk manufact- 
ure put together, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, such exhibits, if read and understood, should 
stir the people to the profoundest depths, at least that part who com- 
pose our laboring population, It is the misfortune of the advocates of 
a high tariff that they lose sight of the interest of the wage-earner in 
their desire to advance the prosperity of certain industries, infant in- 
dustries, if you please, wherein capital alone is to be benefited, and 
delude themselves with the cry of protection to Americanlabor. That 
is a popular sentiment and deceives many, but it is nevertheless the 
wolf’s clothing which hides the enemy that strikes at the object which 
it pretends to aid and protect. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, about the prosperity this coun- 
try has enjoyed under the operation of a high tariff. Did not this 
country prosper with a low tariff? Can it be said that there ever has 
been a time in our history that we have not prospered beyond that of 
any other people, unless it may be at times when overproduction has 
produced temporary checks, and panics have ensued, causing disturb- 
ancesin trade which resulted in individual failures and embarrassments, 
but which in effect simply cleared the financial atmosphere, and when 
the storm subsided we have gone on with renewed energy in our pro- 
gressive race. You can not place such a dead weight upon our people 
as to crush them. You may retard, you may hinder, and this has been 
the effect of a high tariff, but you can not stop them. There is too 
much nerve, too much force, too much enterprise for that; but you can 
stay them in the onward march by too much protection. 

It is as fair to attribute to the system we denounce great crops, 
bright skies, and universal health as to give it the credit of this nation’s 
prosperity. The advocate of a high tariff argues that our national de- 
velopment is referable to his favorite system, and he falls back upon 
his hackneyed idea to prove it without proof that it protects American 
labor. In the words of another, whose statements are to the point, I 
will say that a high tariff limits us to our own markets. The Chinese 
wall which it erects around our borders, if it keeps our markets for 
oursélves, itat the same time limits and restricts us to our home markets. 
This policy of exclusiveness, which is a relic of barbarism, is checking 
and impeding our national growth as is shown by the fact that our 
exports of protected manufactured products has decreased from 17.5 
per cent. of our whole exports in 1859-’60, under a low tariff, to 12.5 per 
cent. in 1880 under a high tariff. If a high tariff attracts and stim- 


ulates any particular industry for a time, itisan unnatural stimulation 
and is soon followed by overproduction, closing of mills, and distress 
among the laboring classes. Owing tothe great energies of our people 
the tendency is constantly toward overproduction, and the time has 
come when it is necessary that our laws should beso framed as that our 
commerce may be unfettered. Perhaps no more striking illustration 
of the evils of a high tariff can be found than in what has resulted from 
our national policy with respect to ships. Our laws have since 1865 
been framed with respect to our ships upon the most strict protective 
policy. A person nota citizen is unable to buy, own, or use an Amer- 
ican ship, and all the materials which enter into the construction of a 
ship have been the subjects of the very highest tariff. The result has 
been that our merchant marine has been almost annihilated. In 1865 
the total foreign trade carried in American ships was 75 per cent. of 
the whole; and in 1881 it was reduced to 16.2 per cent. 

But the most startling evil of our high tariff is its result in enriching 
one class or certain classes to the impoverishment of all the others. 
From the census returns of 1880 it is easily established that the tariff 
of that year exacted and extorted from our home consumers over 
$240,000,000 to pay, and which went as a bounty into the pockets of, 
the manufacturers of iron and steel and cotton and wool in this country. 

By what authority, I would ask, has this or any other nation the 
right to take from the pockets of a portion of the people $240,000,000 
a year to pay as a bounty to another portion? And the worst feature 
of this enormous bounty is that its burdens mainly fall upon the poorer 
classes who are least able to bearthem. Our wealthiest men are taxed 
about 2 per cent. of their savings to pay this enormous bounty, while 
the great mass of the laboring people are taxed about 80 per cent., forty 
times as much. Here are these facts staring us in the face and yet peo- 
ple wondering at the disproportion between the rich and the poorer 
classes, and wondering why it is that so much pauperism, distress, and 
hardship exist among the laboring classes. 

Again, upon general principles, there is no justification for a high 
tariff. Itis the continual cause of commercial derangement and disorder. 
It is an interference with and violation of the laws of nature and moral- 
ity. A high tariff is born of sin and iniquity and has no justification. 
It does not increase wages; on the contrary it decreases them. Does it 
prevent the importation of the pauper labor of Europe, so called? No 
restriction is placed upon the pauper labor of Europe coming here to 
the utmost extent to crowd the prices of labor down, while by the high 
tariff the price of nearly all manufactured goods which the laboring man 
must nse is enhanced to the detriment of the laborerand consumer and for 
the sole benefit of the manufacturer. Take the countries of Europe to- 
day and you will find that the highest wages are paid in the countries 
having the lowest tariff. England pays its operatives highest wages, 
and so on down untilin Italy and Russia, where the tariff is the highest, 
the laboring classes are poorest paid and in the worst condition. 

Our country never was more prosperous than under its low tariff. 
From 1847 to 1860 wasa period of real and general prosperity, with the 
exception of a short six months’ disturbance in 1857, followed by 
greater prosperity immediately afterward. In 1860 the country never 
enjoyed more real and general prosperity. And wages have, consider- 
ing the purchasing power of money, been highest in this country under 
a low tariff. The laboring classes are the worst sufferers from a high 
tariff, as I have already shown. The burdens of it fall heaviest upon 
them, and the idea of a high tariff protecting the laboring classes is 
absurd. It protects as the wolf protects the lamb. 

Another argument recently advanced is that by reducing the tariff 
we shall increase our revenue and consequently our surplus. This ter- 
rible surplus has been a great bugbear to some statesmen, and it must 
be admitted that it has had a tendency to create a disposition for ex- 
travagance, as exhibited by unnecessary and enlarged appropriations 
for certain purposes. It is not perhaps conducive to economy. We 
are apt to be more generous with an overflowing Treasury, but it is 
a vastly different thing when extorted from the hard earnings of the 
people from what it is when its creation reduces the cost of living and 
the comfort and happiness of the people is enhanced. 

If this is a danger of a reformed and moderate tariff, I say, let the 
danger come. Weare ready to meet it. I think the suffering we may 
endure will be mitigated by the comforts and satisfaction that will ac- 
crue. Wecan try to be brave under such a calamity. The time is 
not far distant when all the surplus created by a low tariff will be 
needed for pensions, for internal improvements, and for the thousand 
other demands which will be pressing upon a great and rapidly grow- 
ing country. Individuals who by reducing their cost of living increase 
their surplus are not likely or apt to become alarmed, and surely the 
statesmen of America need not fear a surplus if they will exhibit true 
statesmanship in its disbursement. We need not quail at the prospect 
of a surplus in the Treasury if by its accumulation the whole people 
are to be benefited. It is a matter which need not excite our fears. 

The alarm of the high protectionist is apparent from the fact that he 
deals in misrepresentations and epithets, and not in sound and con- 
vincing argument. He claims for his favorite system protection to 
American labor, which is false and delusive, and charges upon the tariff 
reformer free-trade intentions. He knows that it is protection to Amer- 
ican capital that he seeks at the expense of American labor, and he 
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knows that absolute free trade isan impossibility and has no advocates. 
He knows that free-trade in its fullest sense would bring upon us in- 
ternal taxation to its fullest extent, including the income tax, all of 
which is obnoxious and objectionable and contrary to the American idea 
of taxation. 

The party of tariff reform is not one of free-trade. It isa party in the 
interest of all the people of America, and particularly of the laboring 
citizen. Itis the party of right and truth and honesty. Crushed to the 
earth as it has been time after time by fraud and the heavy hand of 
capital, yet it will rise again and in time assert its dignity and its be- 
neficent power. 

Mr. Chairman, I deal not in statistics. I have few figures to prove 
the correctness of my position. I have only the apparent, palpable 
truth. It is the cause of humanity for which I plead. I would see the 
poor man, the laboring citizen, have his rights, for he it is more than any 
other who rushes to the defense of the country in an emergency. I 
would have labor receive its just due, and would have no specially 
privileged classes. I would treat all alike. To do this we must reform 
and reduce the tariff; we must lift the burden which crushes and op- 
wares labor, unloosen the bands which bind and hamper our industries, 

et in the products of other nations, and thereby let out the products of 

our own. With the whole world for a market, and exchanging prod- 

ucts with genuine reciprocity, nothing can stand in the way of our 
our greatness, our happiness, our glory, and our power: 

Mr. WELLER addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr, PETTIBONE. I desire to say a few words in a statesmanlike 
manner, if I know the meaning of that word, with regard to the great 
question now pending before the American people. I believe that be- 
hind every honest dollar that ever has been earned in the United States 
there is one honest dollar’s worth of labor; and I believe, further, that 
that is the best policy not only for the United States but for every 
country in the world to follow that shall set the most men at work on 
legitimate and honest and faithful wages so as to give, in the language 
of Scripture, the laborer his hire. I believe that all America is to be 
the great center in the future of human industry; that it is to be the 
center of the energies of all the world, and that our country is to be 
mistress of both land and sea; that our country is to lead the nations 
onward into that purer and better future when man shall be brother 
to man the world over. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a motion that the 
committee rise? He will have the floor when the House is next in 
committee. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I yield for that motion. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. TOWNSHEND having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ADAMS, of New York, 
reported that the Committee of fhe Whole House on the state of the 
Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce 
duties on imports and war-tariff taxes, and come to no resolution 
thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MILLS (at 10 o’clock and 15 minutes p. 
m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS ETO. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition of citizens of Troup County, Georgia, 
praying for the passage of thé Blair educational bill—to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of John A. Cobb, M. Speer, S. H. Hawkins, 
J. W. Wheatly & Co., and others, citizens pf Georgia, asking that aid 
be granted to the World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition, to be held 
at New Orleans—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Petition of William Bell Post, No. ‘10, Grand 
Army of the Republie, Department of Michigan, favoring the passage of 
the increase-of-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Resolutions of Henry Wilson Post, No. 68, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and of Eldridge Post, No. 199, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of New York, relating to pensions, &c., for 
a pension to Enoch Hunt—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of F. C. Payson and others, for a pension to Enoch 
Hunt—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PATTON: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, asking for pen- 
sions for ae ora of war—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PUSEY: Joint resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, relating 
to swamp-land indemnity—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAYMOND: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Grand Forks, Dak., and citizens of Red River Valley, relative to the 
improvement of the Red River of the North—to the Committee on 
agi and Teepe TF 

, petition of N. T. Smith, of Dakota, PPN the passage of the 
bill to secure a copyright on news—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
Also, memorials of J. H. Carleton Post, No. 17, and of Colonel Ells- 
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worth Post, No. 21, both of Dakota, relative to pensions—severally to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. E. ROBINSON: Petition of the trustees of Glenwood 
Cemetery, Prospect Hill Cemetery, and numerous others, in favor of 
H. R. 5786, to incorporate the North Capitol and Glenwood Cemetery 
Railroad Company in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VAN EATON : Petition of more than 100 citizens of Natchez 
and vicinity, in the sixth district of Mississippi, in favor of national 
aid to common schools in the States—to the Committee,on Education. 

By Mr. WAIT: Petition of Mrs. Deborah L. Earl, for an increase of 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition of E. J. Hiatt and 248 others, 
citizens of Morgan County, Ohio, for the restoration of the wool tariff 
of 1867—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELLER: Joint resolution of the Legislature of Iowa relat- 
ing to swamp-land indemnity—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of W. H. Morrison, D. B. Wirt, and 44 others, against 
the passage of any amendment to the Constitution to limit the power 
of the people to maintain a representative popular government; also 
against the further issue of currency to the banks and in favor of issu- 
ing legal-tender paper money instead, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHN WINANS: Petition of John T, Fish and others, of 
H. S. Winsor and others, of Myron A. Baker and others, and of A. S. 
Spooner and others, to increase the salaries of United States circuit and 
district judges—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. WOODWARD: Resolutions of Henry Miles Post, No. 47, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wisconsin, in relation to 
pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YORK: Petitions of citizens of Wilkes County, North Car- 
olina, asking for public schools—to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 24, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. WILSON. I wish to state that if it shall be convenient to the 
Senate I propose to-morrow at 2 o'clock to call up the resolution intro- 
duced by me on the 17th of this month on the subject of interstate 
commerce, for the purpose of submitting some observations to the Sen- 
ate thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills, which had heretofore been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 

A bill (H. R. 2319) granting a pension to Laurena C. P, Haskins; 

A bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard; and 
A bill (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, widow 
of Rear-Admiral David 8. McDougal. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, in relation to certain appropriations 
required for his Department to supply deficiencies for the current year; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. gi 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FRYE. I present the petition of the governor of Maine, mem- 
bers of the executive council, the secretary of state, and some leading 
cotton manufacturers of the State, in favor of an appropriation, or of 
governmental aid, to the Cotton Exposition to be held in New Orleans, 
in Louisiana. Maine is abant as far as one can reach from Louisiana 
within the limits of the United States, and I am very glad to see that 
Maine takes an interest in that exposition. I commend the request to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and sincerely myself hope that an 
appropriation, and a suitable one, will be made. Imove that the peti- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE presented resolutions adopted by the E. S. Parker Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Maine, in favor of the 
passage of such legislation in regard to ions as recommended by the 
pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRISON presented resolutions adopted by Kenesaw Post, 
No. 47, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, favoring 
such legislation by Congress as will comply with the recommendations 
of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic in rela- 
tion to pensions; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented resolutions adopted by Cary Johnson Post, 
No. 404, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, and resolu- 
tions adopted by P. H. Swigart Post, Grand Army of the Republic, De 
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partment of Ohio, favoring such legislation as will comply with the 
recommendations of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in regard to pensions and the equalization of bounties; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HILL presented resolutions adopted by Thornburgh Post, No. 2, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Georgetown, Colo., and resolutions of Vet- 
eran Post, No. 42, Grand Army of the Republic, Denver, Colo., favoring 
the passage of certain pension bills; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the resolution of the Denver (Colo.) Chamber of 
Commerce, remonstrating against the passage of certain bills in rela- 
tion to patents now pending in Congress; which were referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a resolution of the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Francisco; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 

> THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco has already memorial- 
ized Congress for an increase of the Navy; and 

Whereas the presidents of the representative commercial and manufactur- 
ing public bodies of this city have asked especially for the completion of the Mo- 
Faris a as more immediately essential to the safety of San Francisco: There- 

ore, 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce does hereby approve and confirm 
this action, and would respectfully represent to Congress t the isolated and 
helpless condition of this port in case of war, the ease with which a hostile navy 
could pass the entrance of the harbor, and the immense risk at stake on such a 
venture, demands the immediate completion of the Monadnock. 

Adopted by unanimous vote April 15, 1884. 

HORACE DAVIS, President. 


Attest: MORRIS MAROUS, Secretary. 


Mr. MILLER, of California, presented resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., favoring the passage of 
appropriations required for the Presidio at San Francisco; which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented the petition of C. W. Minnin, late private 
Company I, Fourteenth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, praying that 
his name be placed on the pension-roll; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER. I present the petition of F. W. Brooks and other 
citizens of Michigan, praying Congress to set aside the United States 
overflowed and marsh lands of Lake Saint Clair as a preserve for the 
people. I ask that the communication, if it can not otherwise go into 
the RECORD, may be read; but if it can, I have no objection to its being 
printed in the RECORD without being read. 

The petition was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, as follows: 


Petition asking Con: to set aside the United States overflowed and marsh 
lands of Lake Saint Clair as a preserve for the people. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

Whereas a bill introd igihe last Congress to enable the United States 
Land Commissiohér to sell the extensive marsh and overflowed or shoal-water 
lands in the United States waters of Lake Saint Clair, which lands are one of 
the most notable resorts for shooting and fishing in the nation and most highly 
esteemed for the same, the purpose of the bill pangsa enable private parties to 
become the owners of this argo territory and make the same a close private 
shooting preserve to the exclusion of all right ged phy ye of the people therein, 
which bill was not perfected by Congressional act; and 

Whereas two bills have been introduced into and are being considered by the 
present Congress, the purpose of which bills is to give title and ownership of the 

ter and most valuable part of the territory above described to private and 
terested individuals upon plea of old-time claims to contiguous islands, which 
claims profess to have been founded in the days of English rule; and 

Whereas title to the islands proper, if established, should not convey owner- 
ship of the many miles in extent of adjacent marsh and overflowed or shoal- 
water lands, which also represent much financial yalueand present great temp- 
tation to private for their possession ; and 

Whereas the bills introduced to give and confirm title to the aforesaid claimants 
admit a claim to the territory in question to be existing on the part of the United 
States: Therefore, 

We pray you that no title pass or be confirmed which is not unmistakably de- 
nianded by indisputable logal right and justice, and that the United States un- 
surveyed marsh and overflo lands of Lake Saint Clair and bordering the 
divisions of the Saint Clair River be set aside permanently as a national preserve 
in common for the le of the United States, subject to such ulations as 
may be established by Hghtful authority, And. r, we earnestly deprecate 
the policy which is being extensively practiced, of Government's selling the 
shoal-water and marshy margins of our great lakes and other Government 
waters—the people's patrimony—to private parties, to be converted by them into 
close private shookng pases ves, to the perpetual exclusion of the people in com- 
mon therefrom, which restriction and monopoly will, in the future, be deeply 
felt as a standing publicaggravation and outrage of magnitude, and is cont: 
to both good public policy and justice. Such favorite grounds for e and sh 
ing throughout the nation are fast passing, and largely have already passed to 
private ownership and control; therefore we express our belief that Congress 
should allow such proceeding to go no further, but should set aside such terri- 
tory as a preserve in common for the people, subject to appropriate and efficient 
provisions and regulations. 


Mr. CONGER presented the memorial of A. B. Carrier, of Frankfort, 
Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the news -copyright bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented resolutions of the P. H. Swigart Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Lucas, Ohio, praying for the passage of 
certain pension laws recommended by the pension committee of that 
organization; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr.VEST. I present the petition of the Saint Louis American Med- 
ical College, and of a number of citizens of Monroe City, Missouri, pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 1223 prohibiting any discrimination 
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between physicians belonging to the different schools of medicine as to 
medical appointments under the Government of the United States. I 
do not know before what committee the bill is pending. It ought to 
be before the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. I want 
this a referred to the same committee before which that bill is 
pending. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The pe- 
tition will be referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I present the petition of James J. Edmunds and 
fourteen other oe of South Bethlehem, Pa., praying that the pres- 
entsystem of disbursement of pensions be preserved. I understand that 
the pension appropriation bill contains a clause on that subject, and I 
move the reference of the petition to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented the memorial of William F. Stewart Post, 
No. 180, Grand Army of the Republic, Uniontown, Pa.; the memorial 
of Holt Post, No. 403, Grand Army of the Republic, Fredonia, N. Y.; the 
memorial of Sedgwick Post No. 37, Grand Army of the Republic, York, 
Pa, ; and the memorial of William J. Wise Camp, No. 8, Sonsof Veterans, 
Division of Pennsylvania, in favor of the passage of certain bills grant- 
ing land-warrants and pensions to ex-Union soldiers; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented the petition of D. J. Taylor Post, No. 113, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of White Haven, Pa., praying Congress 
to enact such laws as are necessary and proper to enforce sectionse1754 
and 1755 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to ap- 

intments to office; which was referred to the Committee on Civil 

ice and Retrenchment. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Pennsylvania, praying 
for such legislation as will make up the difference in value between the 
currency in which soldiers of the late war were paid and gold; which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER presented the petition of J. N. Carpenter, 
pay inspector, United States Navy, praying to be reimbursed for losses 
incurred by the disallowance of certain of his accounts; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GROOME. I present the petition of 184 citizens of Maryland, 
resident in Talbot County, praying for an appropriation of $10,000 to- 
ward improving the harbor at Eastern Point, in that county, by deep- 
ening the channel of the Third Haven River. I will state that the 
town of Easton, for whose benefit this appropriation is asked, is the 
largest town on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and I think the one 
growing most rapidly in population. I move that the petition be re- 

erred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Territories, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1898) to provide for the formation and admission into 
the Union of the State of Tacoma, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The petition of Miguel Capella, a sub- 
ject of Spain, praying for reimbursement for losses sustained durin, 
the late war, was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. id 
am instructed by that committee to report it back with a statement 
that Rule VII forbids the reception of a petition from a foreigner unless 
it is transmitted by the President of the United States. The committee 
are therefore of opinion that they have no jurisdiction of this case, and 
they report the petition back with a recommendation that the papers 
ve taken from the files and returned to the petitioner by the Senator 
who presented the petition. 

The report was to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to whom the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2098) to 
agi section 4078 of the Revised Statutes; which was read twice by 
its title. 

He also, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2240) authorizing the President of the United States to 
appoint Assistant Engineer John W. Saville a passed assistant engineer 
on the retired-list of the Navy, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a rt thereon. 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2062) to provide for the d it in the 
Treasury of the receipts of the money-order system and for the pay- 
ment of its expenses out of appropriations, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

Mr, FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1447) to authorize the construction of certain bridges across 
the Staten Island Sound, known as Arthur Kill, or Kill Von Kull, and 
to establish the same as post-roads, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to Whom was referred the bill (H. 


R. 3056) to constitute a bureau of navigation in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to.whom was referred the bill (S. 
738) to constitute a bureau of commerce and navigation in the Treasury 
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Department, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1407) to amend the pension laws, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator is willing, I should like to have 
the amendments read. That is a bill in which great interest is taken, 
and if there is no objection I should like to have it read as amended. 

Mr, JACKSON. Then the amendments will have to be read in con- 
nection with the bill. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks that the 
bill just reported by the Senator from Tennessee on the subject of fees 
of pension attorneys, &c., be read for information as proposed to be 
amended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is it; so that it will go into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary, if there be no ob- 
jection, will read the bill as it is proposed to amend it. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I withdraw my request, because I see the amend- 
ments are so scattered through the bill that it will probably be difficult 
to understand it. I can not understand it myself as read. It may be 
printed in the RECORD as proposed to be amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The further reading will be dis- 
pensed with, and the bill as proposed to be amended will be printed in 
the RECORD, if there be no objection. 

The Dill as proposed to be amended by the Committee on Pensions 
is as follows: 

Bett &c., That the actentitled “An act relating to claim ts and 
Br chad eee poping Appenired June 20, 1878, is hereby repealed: = 

Src. 2. That sections 4768, 4769, and 4786 of the Revised Statutes are hereby 
made applicable also to all cases hereafter filed with the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and to all cases so filed since June 20, 1878,and which haye not been here- 
tofore allowed, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. That section 4785 of the Revised Statutes is hereby re-enacted and 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4785, No agent or attorney or other person shall demand or receive any 
other compensation for his services in prosecuting a claim for pension or bounty 
land than such as the Commissioner of Pensions shall direct to be paid to him, 
not exceeding $25; nor shall such agent, attorney, or other person demand or 
receive such compensation, in whole or in part, until such pension or bounty- 
land claim shall be allowed.” 

Provided, That when it shall appear to the Commissioner of Pensions ee in 
addition to the usual ex presentation of any such claim and the prosecution 
thereof in the Pension Bureau, there shall be conducted a special examination 
by an examiner of the Pension Office of such case, and the agent of record has 
not for any reason attended the same, and that claimant heretofore em- 
ployed another person to act as his attorney or counsel at the taking of d i- 
tions at such special examination, it shall be lawful to allow such additional 
‘attorney a fee of $5 for each aye employed in such special examination while 
attending the hearing before the eae examiner, together with his expenses 
incurred in so doing while actually present with the special examiner, to be 
shown by a sworn statement of items to be made and proven before such special 
examiner, such account to be made a part of his report, and be aa the pen- 
sion agent out of the first payment of such ion as may be allowed. 


SEC. 4. That section 4786 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 
‘‘ SEC, 4786. The nt orattorney of record in the prosecution of the case ma: 


where i is made for pension or bounty-land, and no agreement is filed 
with an be 


like testimony, upon the K prenan of non-dependence, an such other cases of 
. e Commissioner of Pensions mye fit to recognize 
em: 


gress, nor in any, claim for increase oi 

isability for which the pension had been allowed, nor in war. case filed in the 
office of the Commissioner of Pensions after June 20, 1878, and prior to the date 
of this act: And led , That no fee shall be deman ed, received, or 
allowed in any claim for arrears of pension or arrears of increase of pension al- 
lowed by any act of Congres passed subsequent to the date of the wance of 
the Sob ees in which such arrears of pension or of increase of pension 

a Ow 

“The articles of agreement herein provided for shall be in substance as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

“ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


“ Whereas I, , late a — in company —, of the — Regiment of 
Volunteers, war of 1861 (or if the service be erent, here state the same), hay- 
ing made application for pension under the lawsof the United States: 

Now, this ment witnesseth, that for and in consideration of services 
done and to be done in the premises, I ney agree toallow my attorney, —— 
—, of , the fee of dollars, whi include all amounts to be 
paid for any service in furtherance of said claim; and said fee shall not be de- 
manded by or payable to my said attorney, in whole or in part, except in case 
of the granting of my ion by the Commissioner of Pensions, and then the 
same shall be paid to or them in accordance with the provisions of the act 


of Congress approved $ è 
“ (Claimant's signature.) 
“(Two witnesses’ signatures.) 
“STATE OF g 
“ County of „58: ‘ 
“Be it known that on this the — day of „ A. D. 188-, mally ap- 
peared the above-named ——— , who, after having had over to 


in the hearing and presence of the two attesting witnesses the contents of the 
foregoing articles of t, voluntarily signed and acknowledged the same 
to be — free act and deed. x 

“ (Official signature.) 


“ And now, to wit, this —— day of , A. D.188-, I (or we) accept the pro- 
visions contained in the foregoing articles of agreement, and will to the best of 
ay, ror our) ability endeavor faithfully to represent the interest of the claimant 

n the premises, 
“ Witness my (or our) hand the day and year first above written. 
“ (Signature of attorney.) 


* County of- , 55: e 
“Personally came ——, whom I know to be the person he represents 
himself to be, and who, having signed above acceptance of agreement, acknowl- 
edged the same to be —— free act and deed. 
“ (Official signature.) 


“And if in theadjudication of any claim for pension in which such articles of 
agreement have been, or may hereafter be, filed, it shall appear that the claim- 
ant had, prior to the execution thereof, paid to the attorney any sum for his serv- 
ices in such claim, and the amount so paid is not stipulated therein, then every 
such claim shall be adjudicated in the same manner as though no articles of agree- 
ment had been filed, deducting from the fee of $10 allowed by law such sum as 
claimant shall show that he has paid to his said attorney. 

“ And any payment to any person or persons of fees under this act in excess 
of $25 in the aggregate shall be illegal within the purview of section 5455 of the 
Revised Statutes, the object of this act being to protect claimants from the pay- 
ment of any greater fee than that provided herein for services rendered them 
bya Mapes: or persons in su ally prosecuting their claims for pensions, 
which shallin no case exceed in the aggregate the sum of $25 in each case, ex- 
cept as provided in this act for services and expenses in cases under special 
examination.” 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior may prescribe rules and regulations gov- 
erning the ition of agents, attorneys, or other persons representing claim- 
ants before his Department, and may require of such persons, agents, and attor- 
neys, before being recognized as representatives of claimants, that they shall 
show that they are of good moral character and in good repute, agadsa ofthe 
necessary qualifications to enable them to render such claimants valuable sery- 
ice, and otherwise competent to advise and such claimants in the presenta- 
tion of their cases. And such Secretary may suspend, debar, dismiss, and disbar 
from further practice before his Department any such person, nt, orattorney 
shown to be incompetent, disreputable, or who refuses to abide by the said rules 
and regulations, or who shall in any manner deceive, mislead, or threaten any 
claimant or prospective claimant by word, circular, letter, or by advertisement, 

Sec. 6. No firm shall be allowed to practice before the Department of the In- 
terior as agents or attorneys of a claimant until each individual of said firm is 
known to and by name appointed by the principal, and thename of each part- 
ner shall appear in the body of the power of attorney or other instrument con- 
stituting such firm as nt or attorney by their firm name and style; and u 
the withdrawal or death of any one of such individuals constituting such 
the surviving partner shall notify both the claimant and the Interior Depart- 
ment of that fact, and such agency shall survive to the remaining partner under 
such name and style as shall then be agreed pen between the surviving par- 
ties. Nothing in this act or in any law of the United States shall be construed 
as creating or permitting an interest in a pension or bounty-land warrant in 
favor of an nt or attorney, or coupling with any power of attorney granted 
by claimant in a pension or bounty-land case any interest in the claim or pen- 

on or land-warrant granted thereunder. Nor lany power of substitution, 
conveyed in a power of attorney in a pension or bounty-land claim be recog- 
nized unless accompanied with the written request of the claimant that the par- 
ticular person or firm sought to be substituted be so recognized. 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom the subject 
was referred, reported a bill (S. 2099) for the relief of Hiram Johnson 
and others; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
274) to pay Hiram Johnson, and other persons herein named, the sey- 
eral sums of money herein specified, being the surplus of a military 
assessment paid by them and accounted for to the United States in ex- 
cess of the amount required for the indemnity for which it was levied 
and collected, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. ? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE] 
wishes to submit the views of the minority in this case. 

Mr. PIKE. I desire to present the views of the minority in the case 
reported on by the Senator from Tennessee as Senate bill No. 2099. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the views 
of the minority will be received and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose while the Committee on Pensions are 
making reports it is perfectly in order for me to make an inquiry of 
that committee in to a bill that is in their hands. 5 

Mr. JACKSON. I will state to the Senator from Kentucky that the 
committee are now actually considering that bill. They have it now 
under consideration. 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senatorhas not heard the announcement of 
it yet. 

Mr. JACKSON. I presume the Senator refers to the Mexican pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill I wish to inquire aboutis the bill to pen- 
sion the Mexican war soldiers. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is the bill to which I refer and which we are 
considering. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill has passed the other House, and has been 
a long time in the hands of the Pension Committee of the Senate. Ihope 
they will report it soon. I should dislike very much to move to dis- 
charge the committee and take up the bill and put it on its passage, but 
with the explanation of the Senator from Tennessee I rest satisfied that 
it will not be long before we shall have an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. FARLEY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 578) for the relief of Dennis W. Mullan, asked to 
be discharged from its er consideration, and that it be referred to 


the Committee on Claims; which was agreed to. 
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Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the Library, reported a com- 
munication from the State Department, addressed to the chairman of 
that committee, in reference to a proposition made by Mr. B. F. Stevens, 
dispatch agent of the United States at London, concerning a plan formed 
by him to supply transcripts of certain unpublished papers appertaini 
to the history of the United States in the state-paper offices of England 
and France, to be added to the archives preserved in the State Depart- 
ment, and moved that it be printed and recommitted to the Committee 
on the Library; which was agreed to. 


STATUE OF CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Joint Committee on the Library 
to report a joint resolution relative to the ceremonies of the unveiling 
of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall and to ask for its present consid- 
eration. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read at 
length for information. 

he joint resolution (S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the un- 
veiling of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall was read the first time 
at length, as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the two Houses will attend the ceremony of unveiling the 
es of Chief-Justice Marshall on Saturday, the 10th day of May, 1834, at 1 
o'clock, p. m. 

That the Joint Committee on the Library are authorized to make all necessary 
arrangements for such ceremonial, and that the sum of $1,500, orso much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby 8 tobe aeagee out ofany moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated to defray the expense thereof,to be added to the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives, and disbursed on the order of 
said committee. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was read the second time, 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SURPLUS DEPOSITS WITH THE STATES. 


Mr. MORRILL. On behalf of the Committee on Finance, I move 
that the resolution referred to the committee on April 16, in relation 
to the act of Congress making a deposit of moneys in 1836, be printed 
for the use of the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MILLER, of California, introduced a bill (S. 2100) to amend 
section 2971 of the Revised Statutes, relating to merchandise in United 
States public stores or bonded warehouses; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

“ Finance. 

Mr. JONAS introduced a bill (S. 2101) for the relief of Nancy John- 
son Lonsdale, Bettie Erwin Brockett, and Laura G. Johnson, heirs at 
law of E. P. Johnson, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GORMAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2102) for the relief 
of William E. Woodbridge; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2103) to prevent the sale of adulter- 
ated food in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SMITHSONIAN REGENTS. 


Mr. MORRILL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 81) filling an ex- 
care, Spee y in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 
which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. MORRILL, I ask for the present consideration of the joint res- 
olution, as I think there will be no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read for 
information. . 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That the existing va- 
cancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class “other 
than members of Congress,” oceasioned by the resignation of Peter Par 


‘ker, 
filled by the appointment of James O. Wel „of the city of Washington. A 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 264) for the 
relief of F. G. Schwatka and wife. 

The m also announced that the House had 


essage a joint reso- 
Intion (H. Res. 135) authorizing the Secretary of : 


ar to lease certain 


lands to the board of fish commissioners of the State of Michigan; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no ‘‘concurrent or other 
resolutions” that order is closed. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under the eighth rule. The Chair will call the attention of the 


be | tions heretofore, or who have a 


Senate to the fact that under Rule VIII Orders of Business 249, 250, and 
251 appear in the printed Calendar for to-day. Itisamisprint. Those 
three numbers belong to the Calendar under Rule IX. Order of Busi- 
aol 246, being Senate bill 1581, will now be announced under Rule 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1581) to provide for the disposal of abandoned and useless 
military reservations. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was read at a previous sit- 


ting. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iask that the committee amendments may be 
now acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will perceive from the 
printed order of business that there are no committee amendments re- 
ported with the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL, The Committee on .Military Affairs reported an 
amendment on the 29th of February, 1884. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would not be before the Sen- 
ate now until offered. The Senator from Missouri can offer it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. [I offer it, then, as coming from the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senatof from Missouri offers an 
amendment from the Committee on Military Affairs. The amendment 
will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of section 2, line 41, it is proposed 
to insert the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That all patents heretofore issued, and approved State 
selections, sores any lands within the old Fort Lyon military reservation, 
in the State of Colorado, declared by executive order of August 8, 1863, are 
hereby confirmed; and the rights of all entrymen and settlers on said reserva- 
tion to acquire title under the homes , pre-emption, or timber-culture laws 
are hereby ized and affirmed to the extent would have attached had 
public lands been settled upon or entered; and such portions of said reserva- 
tion as shall not have been entered or settled upon as aforesaid shall be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this aet, in- 
eluding lands that may be abandoned by settlers or entrymen, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I can state briefly the reason why this applica- 
tion is made as to this particular reservation. This reservation was 
made a number of years ago, and was supposed to have been abandoned, 
so as not to be a reservation, and was treated as public land open to set- 
tlement and cultivation. Patents have been issued for the land and it 
has been actually disposed of, and is now nearly all in the hands of 
actual settlers. It has been discovered that there was an original 
executive order declaring it a military reservation. That order can 
only be set aside by an act of Congress. 

Mr. MANDERSON. This would not come in under the general 
amendment that I suggested to the Senator? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notatall. It requires aspecial provision. We 
not only exempt this abandoned reservation, but we confirm the titles 
that have been issued by the Land Office. Already patents and cer- 
tificates of location have been issued, and we simply declare that the 
reservation shall be treated as if it had been public domain from the 
time it was opened up by the Department. « 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In section 2 the committee report to strike out 
the proviso in lines 31, 32, and 33, and the word “‘ further,” in line 34. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be stricken 
out will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, lines 31, 32, and 33, it is proposed 
to strike out: ‘‘Provided, That the said lands shall not be subject to lo- 
cation. by warrant or scrip of any description, nor to the homestead, 
pre-emption, or timber-culture laws of the United States: And;’’ and 
in line 34, to strike out the word ‘‘ further,” after ‘‘ provided.” 

Mr. CALL. Ishould like to hear from the Senator from Missouri 
what his purpose is in that amendment. It seems to me that while it 
might be very well to protect persons who have made bona fide loca- 
na fide homestead upon the land, it is 
not well to continue in this proposed act that permission. These lands 
are generally valuable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator will permit me, that is the very 
reason why the provision is stricken out. These lands are all to be sold 
and they are not to be subject to any of these provisions. Therefore 
it was useless to put that provision in. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office says that as the whole bill provides for sales those 
words would only complicate it. j f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to this 
amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BOWEN. I move to add to section 2: 


And provided further, That actual settlers now on any part of the Pagosa 
Springs or old wis military reservation, in Conejos County, in the State of 
Colorado, now entitled by law to take a homestead or pre-emption, shall be en- 
titled to locate thereunder the lands so Frap mrem not ex ing one hundred 
sos sixty acres in a body, according to the vernment surveys and subdi- 
visions. 


The committee will probably not antagonize this amendment when 
I make a statement. On the 22d of May, 1877, the Executive issued 
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an order, under section 2380 of the Revised Statutes, setting apart one 
mile square at Pagosa Springs for town purposes, and on the 28th of 
January, 1879, a military reservation embracing six miles square, but 
excepting the town site just mentioned. In point of fact, while this 
stands according to the report of the Secretary of War as a military 


reservation, it never was so occupied atall. The troops stopped for a 
short time on the town site, which was created by executive order be- 
fore the creation of the military reservation, but in a few months were 
moved over to the western part of the State, and Fort Lewis as it now 
exists was established there. This was called Fort Lewis at Pagosa 
Springs, but the troops never have occupied any partof the reservation 
except the part embraced in the town-site order. It never was really 
occupied, but technically it is a military reservation yet, and in order 
to enable settlers to settle on that six miles square it is n to 
havethisamendment. I donot think the committee will antagonize it. 

Mr. WILSON. I should like to have the amendment reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. BOWEN, 

Mr. WILSON. I sugzest to the Senator from Colorado that the lim- 
itation respecting the right to enter a homestead should be confined to 
those who under the law are entitled to enter a homestead on that res- 
ervation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I wasabout to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that I had drawn several amendments to this bill covering the class 
of eases described by him and referred to by the Senator from Iowa, 
and I will ask at the proper time that the Senator from Colorado shall 
consider these general amendments and see whether they will not reach 
the case at which he aims. 

Mr. WILSON. It seems to me that according to the terms of the 
amendment as proposed any person entitled under the laws of the United 
States to enter a homestead upon the public lands, though notan occu- 
pant of any part of this reservation, might still be entitled to enter upon 
it. I do not suppose that is the purpose of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. BOWEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILSON. But at the same time that construction might be 
given to the amendment. 

Mr. BOWEN. I think the amendment is worded to cover the point, 
but I will withdraw the amendment for the time being and offer it later 
if the other amendments to be offered do not cover the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I offerseyeral amendments to the bill and ask 
that they be read by the Secretary in the orderin which they are num- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
sundry amendments. 

Mr. MANDERSON, They are numbered consecutively. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first offered will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 36, after the word “ reserva- 
tion,’’ it is proposed to insert: 

Or settled thereon prior to June 1, 1883, in good faith, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a home and of entering the same under the general laws, 


So as to read: 


And provided further, That any settler who was in actual occupation of any 
portion of any such reservation prior to the location of such reserv@fion, or set- 
Ued thereon prior to June 1, 1883, in good faith, for the purpose of securing a 
home and of entering the same under the general laws, and has continued in 
such occupation to the present time, and is by law entitled totake a homestead, 
shall be entitled to locate under the homestead laws the land so occupied, not 
ene. 160 acres in a body, according to the Government surveys and sub- 

visions. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I couple this proposed amendment with oth- 
ers to the same section having a design to meet the case presented by 
the Senator from Colorado and others of a similar character. 

This subject-matter is one of vast importance to the people of the 
frontier States. The amount of land set apart for military reservations 
in the United States, as shown by the report of the committee, is nearly 
three millions of acres—2,920,580 acres. Of these lands there have 
been already abandoned by the Government and no longer used for mili- 
tary purposes nearly 800,000 acres. There have been abandoned in the 
State of Nebraska, Fort Hartsuff, with 3,251 acres; Fort McPherson, 
with 19,000 acres; Fort Sedgwick, with 40,960 acres, and Camp Sheri- 
dan, with 18,225 acres; making in that State alone 81,436 acres of 
abandoned land. 

The effort has been made for several years past by special bills to 
throw the lands of these respective forts upon the markets, either under 
the general land laws of the United States or by sale, under such regu- 
lations and restrictions as might be made by the Interior Department, 
but these efforts have repeatedly failed; and I am heartily glad to see 
that the Committee on Military Affairs have reported by general bill a 
course through which these lands can be placed upon the market. Of 
the reservations that I have named, Hartsuff was abandoned in-1881, 
McPherson in 1880, Sedgwick in 1871, and Sheridan in 1881, and dur- 
ing all the years that have elapsed since the abandonment of these 
lands for military purposes they have remained unoccupied by the mili- 
tary and practically open for civilian settlement. It is also the fact 
that prior to the location of many of these forts citizens had already 
under the homestead and pre-emption acts settled upon these reserva- 


tions. They were not disturbed by the military authorities but were 
permitted to remain there, and in many instances within the State 
that I have the honor to represent citizens were invited even after oc- 
cupation by the military authorities to make settlement on these lands. 
They took advantage of that protection which was afforded by the near- 
ness of the settlement to the reseryation, and settled there under the 
invitation and that protection. Now there are parties upon all these 
reservations, not only in Nebraska but perhaps in all the States having 
public lands open to entry, persons who have settled under this sort of 
invitation and under, as they supposed, the protection of the general 
land laws. 

I propose to extend the provisions of this bill by these amendments 
so that any settler prior to June 1, 1883—and I fix that date simply 
that some date may be fixed in the bill; I am not tenacious that itshall 
be retained—any settler upon the public lands who has gone there in 
good faith for the purpose of obtaining a home under the homestead or 
pre-emption agts, having the right so to do, shall be protected in his 
settlement; and the different amendments to this section that I propose, 
four in number, reach that result. 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. President, I have no objection to this amend- 
ment if the Senator will change the date from June 1, 1883, to January 
1, 1884. Quite a number of these settlements were made during the 
last summer and fall, and they would be cut off by the date he proposes. 
I move to amend the amendment by striking out “‘ June 1, 1883,” and 
inserting “‘ January 1, 1884.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I see no objection to that change, and shall be 
very glad to adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLS in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Colorado moves to amend the amendment by striking out 
+‘ June 1, 1883,” and inserting ‘‘ January 1, 1884.” The Senator from 
Nebraska accepts the amendment to hisamendment. The amendment 
will be so modified. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope if this amendment is agreed to that the 
Senator from Colorado will not press his amendment. 


Mr. BOWEN. This amendment covers it. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Thisamendment covers all possible cases of merit 
and right. 


Mr. CALL. I think we should be very cautious in adopting this 
amendment and in the language in which it iscouched. This amend- 
ment gives to any settler who was upon these lands prior to January, 
1884, the right to take a homestead. The effect of that it is very diffi- 
cult to see. Some of these reservations lie in the immediate vicinity 
of towns. There is one in the State of Florida, a reservation known as 
Fort Brooke, which lies immediately adjacent to the town of Tampa; 
and the town is here and the people of that country petitioning that 
these lands may be given by act of Congress to the town for school pur- 
poses. They were immediately adjacent to the town and necessary to 
it in a great many ts. If there had been any settler on these lands 
who had gone there (which was impossible on a military reservation) 
in good faith for the purpose of settlement I should have no objection 
to his right being protected, and so if any one has acquired a right 
under the law in any other respect; but it seems to me we are creating 
rights by this amendment. We are giving to those who may happen 
to have been trespassers on these lands at the time named, in actual 
possession of it, no matter how, the status of right. If they have it 
under the law we should not take it away fromthem. If they have it 
not we should not give ıt to them, thus creating ın the month of April, 
1884, a legal status which did not exist until the passage of this bill 
with the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. . I heartily sympathize with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, but I do not think that they are 
applicable to this provision of the bill. The amendmentoffered by the 
Senator from Nebraska provides for a case where any person hasactually 
settled in good faith for the purpose of making a home and for the 
further purpose of perfecting his title to that land under the homestead 
or pre-emption laws, 

This bill was not intended to encourage wrong-doing and trespass 
upon the valuable military reservations and it does not encourage them, 
and this proviso of the Senator from Nebraska leaves the question of 
good faith and the manner of the settlement to the Secretary of the 
Interior. If men have settled there for the purpose of speculation, or 
if they have jumped a military reservation in violation of the rules and 
regulations at the time, they could not have made a bona fide settle- 
ment. This is for the purpose of relieving and protecting a large num- 
ber of settlers upon various military reservations in the great West 
where they did not know and had no means of knowing that there was 
a reservation, though there was one. You take the reservation referred 
to by the Senator from Colorado. It was supposed to be no reserva- 
tion. Why? Because the Government had taken a reservation west 
of it and called it by the same name. 

The settlers did not understand but what that act abandoned and 
opened up this reservation to actual settlement. So it is with various 
other military reservations in the country. They cover an expanse of 
five or ten miles square. There is nobody living on them. The lands 
around them are very much in the same situation. Thereare no marks 


and boundaries to designate them, and persons go and settle upon them 
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believing that they have a right to settle there; but when the reserva- 
tion boundaries are surveyed they are within the boundaries. Many 
of the large reservations provided for in this bill have been abandoned, 
and there has not been a soldier on them for five or six and in some 
cases ten years. It issimply for the purpose of protecting such settlers, 
but not for the purpose of protecting those who may go and jump the 
lands and attempt to te on them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. Willthe Senator from Michigan allow the other 
amendments to be read to the same section, so as to complete it? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska will be read. 

The Curer CLERK. In section 2, line 37, after the word “ entitled,”’ 
it is proposed to strike out “‘ take a homestead ” and’ insert “make 
such entry;’’ so as to read: 

That any settler who was in actual occupation of any Hva of any such 
aty 1, IE avon be Sor time DOUCE cd EA IOE A METO and of tatering 
sp saree under the general elga has continued in such occupation to the 
present time, and is by law entitled to make such entry, shall be entitled, &c. 

Mr. MANDERSON. This is simply to complete this section. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 38 of section 2, after the word ‘‘to,’’ 
it is proposed to strike out ‘‘locate under the homestead laws’’ and 
insert in lieu thereof the word ‘“‘ enter;’’ so as to read: 

Shall be entitled to enter the land so occupied, not exceeding one hundred 
om sixty acres in a body, according to the Government surveys and subdi- 
v 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
another amendment, which will be read. J 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 2: 

Provided, That said lands were subject to entry under the public-land laws at 
the time of their withdrawal, 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that that amendment be after the 
word ‘‘subdivisions,’’ in line 41, as there has been an amendment al- 
ready acted upon, proposed by the Senator from Missouri, to the end of 
the section. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
end of line 41. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be placed there. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
another amendment, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, line 4, after the word ‘‘lots,’’ it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘not heretofore sold by the United States author- 
ities;’’ so as to read: 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause any improvements, 
buildings, building materials, and other property which may be situate upon 
any such lands, subdivisions, or lots, not tofore sold by the United States 


authorities, to oy sppratied in the same manneras hereinbefore provided for 
the r iige arei of such lands, subdivisions, and lots, and shall cause the same, 


Isuppose the amendment ought to come in at the 


er with the tract or lot upon which they are situate, to be sold, at public f|’ 


sale, to the highest bidder for cash. 


Mr. MANDERSON. This amendment, followed by one at the end 
of section 3, is to reach another class of cases. After the abandonment 
of many of these reservations for military purposes the War Depart- 
ment ordered the sale of the public buildings situated on the reserva- 
tions. The buildings were sold without the land. Many of them are 
of a character that forbids their removal, being built of concrete in some 
instances. I propose by this amendment, and another to be added at 
the close of the section, that after the appraisement of these lands a cer- 
tain portion of them, on which the buildings are placed, shall be sold at 
the appraised value to the purchaser of the building, if he should elect 
to purchase the land, that option being allowed him for sixty days after 
notice to him by the Department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
another amendment, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 3: 

Provided, That where buildings or improvements have been heretofore sold 
by the United States atithorities, the land upon which such buildings or im- 

rovements are situated, not exceed: the smallest subdivision provided for by 
is act, shall be offered for sale to the purchaser of said improvements and 
buildings at the appraised value of the land; and if said purchaser shall fail for 


sixty days after notice to complete said purchase of land, the same shall be sold 
under the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was to. 


r aa CONGER. I offer the following amendment, to be added to sec- 
tion 3: 

Provided, That the proceeds of th i = i 
Blanc Island, near to Fort Seretoag military i inbranden arag sats tn och prey 


a fund for the improvement of the national k on the island of Mackinac, 
Michigan, under direction of the Secretary of War. 


Moria pes Toe ERT dota gyre on Pols Blanc Island, Michigan, 
near Fort Mackinac, in the Straits of Mackinac, the message of 
the President declares: 


purposes, and a continual source of e to the to keep off tres- 
passers (it having valuable timber on it), and the mi authorities having 
recommended its disposition, the reservation was re by the Department 
for the action of Con; by letters to the House of Representatives re- 


gress 
TE December 7, 1874, December 31, 1875, and March 20, 1878 (vide Report 
o. 19, H. R., Forty-fourth Congress, first erR h 
There is also a 1 use reserve on the 
The commanding officer at Fort Mackinac reported as follows, under date of 


December 18, 1874: 
“There is no improyement on the island by the m:i . Theoldmaps show 
washed away or 


ili 
Government wharves or docks; they have long since 
rotted down. They were small affairs, and evidently built for the purpose of 
getting out timber and wood for the use of the post.” 


A part of the military reservation on the adjoining island of Macki- 
nac was made a national park by act of Congress approved March 3, 
1875, which declared that the land— 

Hereby is reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale under 
the laws of the United States, and dedicated and set apart as a public 
park, or pounds for health, comfort, and pleasure, for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of people. 

Section 2 declares that ‘said public park shall be under the exclus- 
ive control of the Secretary of War,’’ to make tions, &e. 

This reservation has a tract of land of 9,199.43 acres. It is unsuita- 
ble for settlement for agricultural purposesand is valuable for the timber, 
being in the main a rocky island, but the people of that region and the 

ple of Michigan have requested that the proceeds of this sale shall 

set apart for the improvement of the national park. It will not 
amount to a great deal, but this provides that whatever this land sells 
for shall be set apart as a separate fund to be used by the Secretary of 
War for the improvement of one of our national parks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. king at the amendment acted upon and 
adopted at the end of section 3 on my motion, I s that certain 
words be inserted. It provides that where buildi have been pur- 
chased and the land is to be sold to the resulta: gia buildings, it 
shall be an amount of land not exceeding the smallest subdivision pro- 
vided for by this act. I suggest that it should be ‘‘ not exceeding the 
smallest subdivision on such reservation,” because there might be a 
reservation upon which it was not proposed by the Interior Department 
to lay out any town lots, and so there would be nothing smaller than a 
quarter-section and in some instances not less than forty acres of land. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Say “‘smallest subdivision or lot provided in such 
reservation.” S 

Mr. MANDERSON. Very well. I ask unanimous consent to make 
the amendment.suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection the modifica- 
tion suggested by the Senator from Nebraska will be made. 

Mr. CONGER. Thatshould come in before the amendment I offered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not affect that amendment at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


TRESPASSES ON INDIAN LANDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1545) to amend section 2148 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, in relation to trespassers on Indian lands. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN ] has pre- 
pared an amendment which is satisfactory to him, and I offer it at his 
request. Immediately after the words ‘“‘ Indian purposes,” in line 8, 
where the bill reads ‘“‘set apart for Indian p shall for the first 
offense,’’ between ‘‘purposes ” and ‘“‘shall,’’ I move to insert: 

With intent to occupy any such land or reservation, or any part thereof. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engtossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

A. H. VON LUETTWITZ. 

The bill (S. 556) for the relief of A. H. Von Luettwitz was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is an adverse report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to postpone it indefinitely if nobody wants 
any other disposition made of it. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON] 
reported the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from South Carolina—— 

Mr. HAMPTON. I think the present occupant of the chair is in- 
terested in this bill, and I suggest that it be passed over informally 
without losing its place. 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object to its consideration. Let it go onto the 
other Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the Calendar will 
be reported. 

GEORGIA COTTON CLAIMS. 

The bill (S. 601) to provide for hearing and determining the claims 
of the State of Georgia for captured and abandoned property of said 
State seized by the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GROOME. That is an adverse rt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maryland ob- 
ject? 

Mr. GROOME. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill will be reported. 


MADISON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


The bill (S. 1130) for the relief of the Madison Female Institute, lo- 
cated at Richmond, Ky., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not see the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK] who introduced the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “My colleague had the bill passed over informally 
yesterday for the purpose of filing some additional proof. I hope it 
will not be acted on this morning, but that that order will be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the bill will 
be passed over informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 


SARAH PERINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix of the 
estate of William Perine, deceased. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam unwilling to vote upon this bill without further 
light than I have upon it. Unless it shall be more fully explained I 
shall object to its farther consideration. I should like to have the op- 
portunity, which I have not had, to examine the executive document 
which is quoted in the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill over. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no desire to object to it, to throw it into the 
raving Calendar if anybody desires that it shall retain its place under 
this. : 

eda Does the Senator desire to have a further postpone- 
ment $ 

Mr. PLATT. I shall be unable to vote for the bill at the present 
time, and I must object to it if a vote is to be claimed at the present 
time. I have no desire to throw it over into the other Calendar, how- 
ever. I wish to examine the executive document which is quoted in 
the report, as I have not had the opportunity yet to do so. 

Mr. PIKE. Ihave no objection to its being passed over, retaining 
its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection the bill will 
be passed over, retaining its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 


MARTIN KENOFSKY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1596) for the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky. _ It pro- 
vides for the payment to the heirs or legal representatives of Martin 
Kenofsky of $8,861, in full of all demands for and on account of the 
claim of Kenofsky for the proceeds derived from the sale of $4,992.50 
z gold coin belonging to him and used in the service of the United 

tates. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

Mr. WILSON. There is a report accompanying the bill, and before 
the Secretary reads it I wish to state that there are two corrections 
which should be made in it on account of misprints. In the first line 
of the second paragraph in the report it is stated that Martin Ken- 
ofsky was a subject of the Emperor of Prussia. That should be 
‘* Russia,” and a reference to the statutes on page 2 of the report is 
made to read the act of May 20, 1863, when it should be May 20, 1862. 
If the Secretary will read thereport it will give an explanation of the 
case and its character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, submitted by Mr. Witson Febru- 
ary 20, 1884, which, as corrected, is as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the several peti- 
tions, papers, and documents in the case of Martin Kenofsky, submit the fol- 
lowing report, accompanied by a bill, the passage of which is recommended. 

Martin Kenofsky, a ree Re of the Emperor of Russia, came to the United States 
in 1853, and in 1859 settled at Grenada, Miss., where he continued to reside until 
March, 1564, when he alleges he left his home in order to avoid conscription in the 
military service of the Confederate States. He was making his way to Nemphis, 
Tenn., then in possession ofthe Union forces, having in his possession as the 
result of many years of toil in the line of histrade (that of a boot and shoe maker) 
$4,992.50 in gold coin. While pursuing his way within the Union lines he was 
arrested by the military authorities of United States, taken to Memphis, put 
in prison, and deprived of his gold coin. He was not tried for any offense, 
was soon after , but his money was not restored to him. 

On May 27, 1865, Kenofsky addressed a petition to Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secre- 
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tary of War, stating his case, and ing a restoration of his money. This 
was forwarded through Maj. Gen. C. C. Washburn, then in command of the 
United forces at Memphis, with his indorsement thereon, as follows, 
namely: 
HEADQUARTERS Disrricr WEST TENNESSEE, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 27, 1865. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of War, with the remark that the facts 

in the within paper are accurately stated so far asI can ascertain. The gold 
taken was taken a short time before I took command at Memphis, in April, 1864, 
and went into the hands of General Hurlbut, by whom it was taken away when 
he was relieved. I found Kenofsky in prison and in irons when I took com- 
mand, and soon after rel: him and sent him out of the lines, that he might 
return to Grenada, Miss. Federal officers who were in Grenada in 1863 assure 
me that he showed our officers and men attention, and officers now occu- 
pying the post of Grenada assure me that it is known that he was always a friend 
to our Government. 

OS he was roughly handled, probably more so than the facts would jus- 
tify. f 


C. C. WASHBURN , Major-General. 


With this indorsement the petition of Kenofsky reached Secretary of War Stan- 
ton, and was by him referred to Lieutenant-General Grant, with direction for 
him to require of General Huributan explanation of the subject and a statement 
of the whereabouts of th KON: 

In due course of offi routine the following statement was received from . 


General Hurlbut, namely : 
New ORLEANS, June 22, 1865. 
I have the honor to report on the within case, principally from memory, as 
the records of the Sixteenth Corps are not accessible to me. 
Some time in March, 1864,a Jew cotton and gold dealer and smuggler was ar- 
by the provost-marshal’s force at Memphis in the act of passing the lines 
South with a quantity of gold. 
This was contrary to Treasury regulations, the orders of General Grant, and 
my own orders, 
he case was reported to me by Capt. George A. Williams, first lieutenant, 
United States Infantry, then provost-marshal at Memphis. I directed the man 
to be imprisoned and tried and ordered the gold to be confiscated to the use of 
the United States, all of which appears upon the records of the Sixteenth Army 


Corps. 

The gold, the amount of which I can not now give, was sent under my direc- 
tion by Captain Williams to Saint Louis or Chicago, and converted into paper 
currency at proper premiums. 

My headquarters were removed to Cairo ; at that place the messenger in charge 
coppers to me the amount of United States notes the produce of the exchange, 

„861. 

This amount was taken up by me and has been lawfully used in the secret 
service of the United States, for which I am at all times ready to account and 
display proper vouchers. 

e annexed account will show the statement of this particular fund up to the 
dth May, 1864, when I ceased to command the Sixteenth Army Corps. 

The amount of $5,001, charged to Lieut. Col. W. H. Thurston, assistant in- 
spector-general, Sixteenth Army Corps, was left with him for use of my suc- 
cessor in command of the corps. No successor was appointed, and that sum 
was paid back to me by him and expended in the Neg peor ge of the Gulf. 

I am satisfied that this man has no claim on the United Sta but request 
that a report be required from Capt. George A. Williams, First United States 


Infantry, as to his merits. 
Iam, very respectfully, S. A. HURLBUT, 
Major-General Volunteers. 


The Treasury regulation in force at the date of the arrest of Kenofsky having 
relation to gold coin is as follo namely: 

* All transportation of coin or bullion to any State or section heretofore de- 
clared to bein insurrection is absolutely prohibited, except for military purposes, 
and under military orders, or under the special license of the President, and no 
payment of gold or silver or foreign bills of exchange shall be made for cotton 
or other merchandise within any such State or section. All cotton or other 
merchandise purchased in any such State or section to be paid for therein, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in gold or silver or foreign bills of exchange, shall be forfeited 
to the United States.” (Reg. XXII, Trade Regulations, September 11, 1863.) 

This regulation was issued under and by virtue of the authority given to the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury by section 3 of the act of May 20,1862. 

But the same act, in section 4, provides: 

“That the proceedings for the penalties and forfeitures accruing under this act 
may be pursued, and the same may be ee or remitted by Secretary of 
the Treasury in the modes prescribed by the eighth and ninth sections of the 
act of July 13,1861,to which this act is supplementary.” 

Section 9 of the act referred to declared 

“That proceedings on seizures for forfeitures under this act may be pursued 
in the courts of the United States in any district into which ray) mks secs fap seized 
may be taken and proceedings instituted; and such courts ll have and en- 
oan as full jurisdiction over the same as if the seizure was made in that dis- 
trict.’ 

The following order was issued by the Secretary of War to the officers and 
soldiers of the Army in aid of the enforcement of the Treasury regulations: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, September 11, 1863, 

The attention of all officers and soldiers of the Army of the United Sta 
whether volunteer or regular, is specially directed to the revised regulations 
the Secretary of the Treasury, approved by the President, dated September il, 
1863, and they will in all respects observe general order of this Department No. 
88, and da March 31,1863, in regard to said revised regulations, as if the same 
had been originally framed and promulgated with reference to them. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


General Order 88, here referred to, provided, among other things, that— 

“ All other property abandoned or captured or seized as aforesaid shall be de- 
livered to the agent appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Kenofsky’s gold came within this prevision, and the disposition made of it ` 
was contrary to both the law and the Treasury regulations. 

The claimant was diligent in pursuing his remedy. He commenced in May, 
1865, and followed it in all the ways open to him until the date of his death, 
which occurred in the city of New Orleans, September 29, 1880. After his death 
his widow presented her petition to Con, for relief. She died on or about 
February 7, 1881, leaving seven children in destitution. The lawfully appointed 
tutor of the children and many citizens of New Orleans then Yair „on be- 
half of the orphans (who, it is resented, were, at the date of the said petition 
now before your committee, being supported by the Widows and med moe 
Home of said city), for relief and the repayment to the estate of Kenoisky of 
the money taken from him as hereinbefore stated. 

The United States seems to have received the use and benefit of said money, 
but not through the methods provided by law. Ittherefore seems to your com- 
mittee just that the amount for which said gold was sold, to wit, the sum of 
$8,861, should be paid to the 1 resentatives of the said Martin Kenofsky, 
and to that end report herewith a bill, with a recommendation that it do pass. 
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Mr. MORGAN. The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom this 
bill was referred because of the fact that Kenofsky was an alien, made 
the best examination they could of it, and acting upon the evidence 
submitted the committee have made a correct report. Upon the evi- 
dence, as far as it goes, this bill ought to pass. Still I have the im- 

ression very strongly, gathered perhaps from some information that I 
lore about current events in the South during the war, that this man 
was one of the class of smugglers who passed back and forth between 
the confederate country and the rest of the United States for the pur- 
pose of buying goods in the markets in the Northern States and selling 
them in the confederate markets. 

I cannot identify this person; but I know that in the section of 
Alabama and Mississippi where Kenofsky was found by the Federal 
. troops men of the class referred to in this report were engaged in those 
smuggling practices. Noevidence is submitted to the committee or the 
Senate on either side of that question; and it has occurred to me that 
this is a proper case to go under a resolution of the Senate to the Court 
of Claims under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1883, the first 
section of which reads: 

That whenever a claim or matteris pending before any committee of the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, which in- 
volves the investigation and determination of facts, the committee or House 
may cause the same, with the vouchers, papers, roofs, and documents pertain- 
ing thereto,to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the United States, and 
the same shall there be proceeded in under Sick rules as the court may adopt. 

This case it seems to me falls clearly within the provision of thatact, 
and I should be glad if the Senate would refer it to the Court of Claims 
to see whether this party is entitled to this claim upon the question I 

There is no evidence about it in the testimony submitted, 
but it occurs to me that it must be a claim of that sort. I will there- 
fore move, or if a resolution is necessary to be drawn up in form I will 
offer a resolution that this claim be referred to the Court of Claims un- 
der the provisions of the act of March 3, 1883, entitled ‘‘An act to afford 
assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive Departments in the 
investigation of claims and demands against the Government.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Will the Senator from Alabama put 
his motion in writing, in order that the Chair may see whether it comes 
within the law? 

Mr. CONGER. I was about to suggest that the bill go over, standing 
at the head of the Calendar until the next legislative day. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection to that, so far as I am con- 


cerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over, retaining its place on 
the Calendar under Rule VIII, if the Chair correctly understands him. 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON. I have no objection to that course being taken. 

Mr. CONGER. That had better be done than have its consideration 
objected to now. 

. WILSON. I prefer that, especially in view of the question 
raised by the Senator from Alabama, concerning which a complete an- 
swer it seems to me can be given ina very few words. So I have no 
objection to its going over, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the bill will 
be passed over retaining its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 135) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to lease certain lands to the board of fish commissioners of the State of 
Michigan was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore- The Chair thinks the proper refer- 
ence of this resolution is to the Committee on Fish and Fisheries. 

Mr. CONGER. The little piece of land proposed to be set apart for 
the p named is a narrow strip of land between Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal and Saint Mary’s River, two hundred feet wide, and ought to be 
available in connection with the canal. I think if it were sent to the 
Committee on Commerce they would understand the subject better than 
any other committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, in view of 
the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, the joint resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and that will be the reference. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had yes- 
terday approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 431) for the relief of Sallie A. Spence; 

An act (S. 503) to increase the endowment of the University of Ala- 
bama from the public lands in said State; and 

An act (S. 1063) to amend the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock has so nearly 
arrived that the Chair thinks it probable that no bill can be acted on 


between now and that hour. Therefore if there be no objection the 
Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished business of yesterday. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of ani- 
mal industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to pro- 
vide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals, the pending 
question being on the amendment proposed by the Committee on Agri- 
cultureand Forestry, in section 10, line 1, after the word ‘‘of,’”’ to strike 
out “‘two hundred and fifty” and insert č five hundred ; ;’? so as to read: 
Sec. 10. That the sum of $500,000, to be immediately available, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
ee not otherwise appropriated, to carry into effect the provisions of this 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I understood the chairman of the committee to 
say yesterday that he would not press that amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. If I had had opportunity yesterday I should ware 
been glad to withdrawitif I had the power; but the disposition seemed 
to be to speak on the amendment, and so it was left over until to-day. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will wait till that is acted on before saying 
anything further. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think the proper way would be to put it to a vote 
and have it voted down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The practice of the Senate is that an 
amendment reported by a committee comes into the possession of the 
Senate differing from an individual amendment, and, therefore, can 
not be withdrawn. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I wish to ask the member in charge ot 
the bill from the Committee on Agriculture if he will consent to a re- 
committal of this bill. The Senator will notice that the bill now before 
the Senate does not make provision for more than one-half the subjects 
that ought to be included in an investigation of thischaracter. I speak 
particularly of that kind of regulation which should govern the importa- 
tion of cattle into this country. Let mestate exactly for a moment the 
position under which they come and in which they are held in quaran- 
tine. A quarantine has been established in the State of New Jersey a 
few miles from the port of New York, where all bulk of the live cattle 
brought from the other side to our countryarrive. There stock im- 
ported from the other side are impounded, and may be impounded for 
ninety days. 

If, for instance, a drove of cattle should arrive from some infected dis- 
trict in Europe and disease should develop itself while they were at the 
quarantine grounds, and if that herd of diseased stock were followed 
by a herd of well animals that did not come from an infected district, 
that came from a region where no disease had ever appeared among them, 
they would be forced to go to the same quarantine grounds and be more 
or less infected by contact with the diseased herd. They also would be 
impounded for the period required by law, and then they would be scat- 
tered all over the Western country. I look upon the present system of 
impounding animals, not only at the port of New York but at other 
ports where quarantine grounds are established, as being perhaps the 
best means that human ingenuity could devise for spreading disease by 
requiring the well herds to be impounded with those that are diseased. 
There is no system of disinfection that can possibly be brought into use 
that can absolutely prevent a well animal from taking disease when re- 
quired to be fed at the same pasture with diseased stock. 

No provision is made in this bill for any case of that kind; but you 
propose by a large appropriation of money and by twenty or thirty in- 

rs to undertake to find disease where it does not exist, and you 
do not reach at all the defects of the existing system which make the 
importation and spread of disease possible and even probable. You do 
not touch another phase of the difficulty which I respectfully submit to 
this intelligent committee should also have been included in this legis- 
lation. It is said by other persons, particularly in England, that the 
embargo placed on our live-stock at the port of reception on the other 
side is owing to the fact that disease exists. Why not make provision 
in the same bill for an adequate and proper system of inspection of all 
animals exported when they leave the different ports of our country, so 
that they shall leave here with a clean bill of health? Let this Gov- 
ernment undertake to say, under authority of law and by a responsible 
inspector appointed who is qualified to perform the duties and to give 
a clean bill of health to all animals leaving our ports, that when they 
leave such a port they are perfectly healthy, that they do not come from 
infected districts where disease is known to exist. I claim that that 
would be an important step toward opening the English ports to the 
reception of our cattle, without the stringent, arbitrary, and oppressive 
rules which now prevail in this 

These two subjects should be included and incorporated in a bill of 
this character. If the committee will consent to a recommittal, then 
the committee can properly prepare a bill. It is well known to every 
Senator that it is impossible to take these subjects and present them as 
amendments to a bill now pending in the Chamber, because they require 
a great deal more consideration than could be given by any individual 
Senator moving the amendments or by the Senate itself in considering 


em. 
The bill is of so important a character that it should be well digested, 
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well and intelligently prepared by the committee, and should cover 
every phase of the difficulty which now confronts us. The committee 
could report it back within a week. For one, I will willingly consent 
that the bill when reported back shall have the same place it now has 
in the Senate for consideration by the Senate. 

I want to suggest to the honorable Committee on Agriculture, and es- 
pecially to the gentleman who has charge of this bill, that there is a 
bill reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, introduced by the 
Senator from California [Mr. MILLER], and now upon the Calendar, 
which presents a very clear, logical, and proper method for the inspec- 
tion of cattle leaving the different ports of this country and giving them 
aclean bill of health, preventing the exportation of any diseased animals 
whatever. I will also call attention to a substitute which is offered for 
that bill and to the very able report submitted from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the Senator from California [Mr. MILLER] on the 
19th of March last, which I commend to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the consideration of the Senate. And Isnb- 
mit in all fairness whether, after having properly examined every phase 
of the question, the measure of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
does not present a more feasible, a more equitable, and a juster method 
of reaching the difficulty, and still equal to any emergency that may 
possibly arise. I think the bill reported back from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with one or two sections of the bill now under dis- 
cussion by the Senate, will reach every difficulty, and certainly the 
Senate will pass such a bill in much less time than will be occupied in 
the discussion of this imperfect and crude measure which is now before 
us, and which only reaches one point of the difficulty, and that not the 
main point, 

I ask the Committee on Agriculture to assent to my proposition that 
the bill be recommitted, and certainly so far as my individual vote is 
concerned I shall be very glad to aid the committee in getting their bill 
back into the same position it now oceupies, and I do not think the Sen- 
ate under the circumstances would deny that right. 

Mr. VEST. ‘There can be no sort of necessity for postponing the con- 
sideration of this bill in order to incorporate among its provisions the 
other enactment now on the Calendar which came from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. While we may pass both this bill and the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations—both relate to cat- 
tle—yet the question of quarantine domestic regulations as to cattle in 
the United States and those in regard to exportation are not necessarily 
or should not necessarily be considered together. 7 

This measure has passed the Honse of Representatives; it has come 
to the Senate, and we can not disguise from ourselves the fact that a 
necessity arises for some legislation on this subject. My principal ob- 
jection to the measure has been removed by the action of the commit- 
tee in the Senate when they struck out what was known as the fourth 
section of the House bill and the fifth section of the Senate bill. 

I never could, as I said before, give my vote for a bill which coerced 
the States, or which permitted the General Government to enter into 
the domestic arrangements of the States upon fhe subject of cattle. I 
never could have supported any such measure as that; but I say, with 
all respect to the argument of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] yes- 
terday, that I can see no objection to this bill as it now stands before 
the Senate. There is nothing coercive init. It simply prevents the 
spread of contagious and infectious diseases among cattle of the United 
States, and the only section which is subject even to criticism is the 
third section of the bill as it now stands, the fourth section being 
stricken out. The third section provides: 

That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to prepare such 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the speedy and effectual 
suppression and extirpation of said diseases, and to certify such rules and regu- 
lations to the executive authority of each State and Territory, and invite said 
authorities — 

Not coerce them— 


to co-operate in the execution and enforcement of this act. Whenever the 
= and methods of the Commissioner of Agriculture shall be accepted by any 

te or Territory in which pleuro-pneumonia or other contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease is declared to exist, or such State or Territory shall 
have adopted plans and methods for the apeos and extirpation of said dis- 
eases, and such plans and methods shall accepted by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, and whenever the governor of a State or other properly constituted 
authorities signify their readiness to co-operate for the extinction of any con- 

ious, infectious, or communicable disease in conformity with the provisions 
of this act, the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to expend so 
much of the money appropriated by this act as may be necessary in s inves- 
tigations in paying for the animals it is deemed necessary to ughter and in 
such disinfection and other means as may be necessary to extirpate the disease, 


In other words, if the Commissioner of Agriculture adopts certain 
rules and regulations, upon the advice of veterinary surgeons or other- 
wise, he must communicate them to each State and Territory and pro- 
pose to that State or Territory that these rules and regulations be 
adopted. If the State or Territory declines to accept the proposition, 
that is a question for the State or Territory to determine for itself. 
the State or Territory, after seeing the proposition and considering it, 
determines to adopt new rules and regulations for itself, the General 
Government can not force its own opinion or its own system upon it. 
It is for the State to act for itself. It is entirely within the construc- 
tion of the Constitution. There can be no doubt in regard to the con- 


stitutionality of this measure. In the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, de- 


cided by Chief-Justice Marshall, it was emphatically declared that the 
General Government might propose to aid the authorities of a State in 
carrying out quarantine or health regulations, that this power was un- 
questionably vested in the General Government; a very different prop- 
osition from that from which the committee has receded now. 

The section stricken out was coercive. It said that if the States de- 
clined to accept the rulesand regulations adopted by the United States, 
then the Federal Government might go into the State, take possession 
of the infected animals, slaughter them if it pleased to do so, and over- 
ride the State authorities. I never could have voted for a proposition 
of that sort. But here is simplyan amicable proposition on the part of 
the General Government, ‘‘ We will assist you if you see proper to ac- 
cept that assistance in extirpating the disease, with ior instrumen- 
talities and superior power on our part,” and the State authorities can 
accept it or reject it at their pleasure. 

That is the whole of this bill; and there is no sort of question but 
that some action should betaken. Recently in the State of Kansasand 
in the State of Missouri the newspapers were filled with rumors in re- 
gard to the existence of what is known as the foot-and-mouth disease. 
The effect of those ramors in the imperfect and inchoate condition of 
this subject, with the inflammable public sentiment that exists upon it, 
has been to inflict the greatest injury upon the cattle tride. It has in 
the city of Kansas City, where I reside, cost thedealers there hundreds 
of thousands of dollars; it has struck the market down; and it has 
arisen principally from the fact that the people, the stock-growers of 
the country, know that there is no system on this subject, that nothing 
has been done by Con or by the State authorities. 

This bill, if adopted, will go very far to allay public apprehension. 
If it is adopted now in its present shape it will simply say to the stock- 

wers of the country, ‘* We are prepared to assist the State authorities; 
ngress is ready to do all it can in a proper and constitutional manner 
to eradicate the disease of pleuro-pneumonia.’’ That this disease exists 
there can be no sort of question. It exists in the Eastern States, and 
the very greatest apprehension exists among the stock-growers of the 
West that it will be carried to the Western States. But a few days ago 
there was a convention of the stock-growers of Wyoming, representing 
the largest cattle interests in the United States, and they passed reso- 
lutions declaring that there was immediate urgency for something to 
be done to prevent the spread of this disease. 

There can be no sort of necessity for recommitting this bill. We 
can dispose of it now. We haveit now before us in the least objection- 
able form, not subject to any constitutional objection, and demanded 
by the public sentiment of the West. It is the easiest and best method 
to dispose of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the print of the bill that I have be- 
fore me is as it has been reported back by the committee March 10, 
1884. I inquire of the Chair whether that is the print that is being 
considered now by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The Chair 
is informed by the Secretary that that is not the print which is now 
being considered. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] stated, as I 
understood him, that section 4 of the bill had been stricken out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The bill we are now considering is 
House bill 3967. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I have got. The bill that I have be- 
fore me is H. R. 3967, certified by John B. Clark, jr., as Clerk of the 
House, and it contains certain amendments proposed by the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill which is being now consid- 
ered was read twice, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry March 12, 1884. 

Mr. MORRILL. But by unanimous consent the House bill was 
taken up in lieu of the Senate bill, as I understood at the time. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the House bill, certified by the Clerk of the 
House, which I hold in my hand now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was incorrect in his state- 
ment. The bill was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry February 29, 1884, and then, as the Chair is informed by the 
Secretary, on March 12, 1884, it was withdrawn and an amendment 
reported. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The original bill as it came from the 
House, as it now appears to the Chair, being referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, that committee reported the original 
bill back amended by striking out that bill and inserting a substitute. 

Then, at a subsequent time, on March 10, the bill was recommitted, 
and the original House bill reported back with some amendments to 
its text. The Senator from Alabama probably has before him the 


If | original House bill as reported back from the committee and ordered 


to be reprinted, ‘‘ Calendar No. 345,” but the House bill as reported 
back with some few amendments to its text is being now considered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understood yesterday that the Senate by a vote 
struck out of section 3, on page 3, so zarai of the bill as follows the 
word “‘ disease,” in line 23, and that thatis all that has been stricken 
out. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct, as the Chair 
is informed by the Secretary. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then all of section 3 of the bill down to line 23 re- 
mains in and is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is right, the Secretary 
informs the Chair; and then the amendment, down to line 40, includ- 
ing the word ‘‘district,’’ in line 40, was di to yesterday. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As I understand it, the committee reported in 
favor of striking out the words after ‘‘disease,”’ in line 23, down to and 
including the word ‘‘ cattle,’’ in line 28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true, and the amendment was 
agreed to yesterday; and then the amendment in italics, from line 28 
to line 40, inclusive, was disagreed to yesterday. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understood at the time—I do not know that 
I was correct—that that part which the committee recommended be 
stricken out the Senate refused to strike out. 

Mr. PLUMB. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey is not 
correct in that. The words were stricken out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. How far has the Committee of the 
Whole p upon this bill? Whatis the pending question now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 10is now under consideration. 
‘The bill has been read through, and an amendment to that section is 
now under consideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I inquire of the Chair whether the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey to recommit this bill is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair is not advised that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has moved to recommit. He suggested the pro- 
priety and appealed to the Senator from Kansas to consent to a recom- 
mittal. ` 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move a recommittal of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is in order and is the 
pending question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, certain inquiries were addressed by 
the Senate to the Committee on Foreign Relations touching the expor- 
tation and importation of diseased meat and diseased cattle. That com- 
mittee, under the instruction of the Senate, have taken into considera- 
tion the first branch of the resolution and reported back a bill which 
contains very well-considered provisions, thoroughly considered both 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations and by the Department of the 
Treasury, providing certain additional legislation to secure the expor- 
tation and importation of healthy, sound cattle and meats of various 
descriptions. I always supposed that that subject would more natu- 
rally go before the Committee on Commerce, but inasmuch as the ques- 
tion involved included some of our relations, with foreign governments, 
particularly with Germany and France, it was the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate to send that matter to the Committee on Foreign Relations; and so 
that bill was reported back. 

I can see no reason at all why that bill and so much of this bill as the 
Senate may consider to be proper should not form one system. They 
all relate to the same general topic, and although one relates chiefly, 
if not entirely, to foreign exportation and importation from abroad, 
and the other to domestic regulation of this food question, still it 
seems to me that they would properly form a combined system, and I 
hope the Senate before we get through with this bill, on the motion of 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations or some other 
Senator who feels authorized to make the motion, will have the oppor- 
tunity of determining whether they will not consider both these meas- 
ures together. If the Senate will take that course with it, I would 
not be prepared to recommit the bill, because I believe that when we 
come to consider the bill reported by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions very little objection will be found to it, and that would leave only 
the part of this measure which we are now considering to be investi- 
gated by the Senate. 

I cannot deny, Mr. President, the constitutional power of the Con- 
ga of the United States to establish a bureau of animal industry. 

ere are a number of bureaus established in the different Departments 
of the Government which have a certain necessary relation to the govern- 
mental powers which belong to the United States Government and 
which must be exercised through the assistance of Congress, and this I 
conceive to be one of them, not because I believe that Congress, in vir- 
tue of the power toregulate commerce or in virtue of any power it may 
have even to assist the States in their quarantine regulations, has the 
jurisdiction over a subject like this within the States, but it must be 
remembered that we have nine large Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia which are exclusively under the control of Congress as to legis- 
lation, if we choose to exercise that control. In some of these Territo- 
ries we have delegated legislative powers to Territorial Legislatures, re- 
serving to Congress, I believe, in every instance, the right of repeal or 
amendment of the acts of the Territorial bodies. 

In this broad domain of nine large Territories we find the great 
ranges of the United States in Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Washington Territory, Dakota, and soon. There are those vast 

lains covered with grass, which are not occupied and perhaps will not 
be occupied by private owners for a great many years to come. They 


are a sort of universal common of pasturage in favor of the people of 


the United States who may choose to go there and fatten their herds 
and drive them from place to place over that vast expanse of territory. 
Congress has the exclusive power of legislation over that territory, and 
in virtue of that power it certainly may do anything that a State could 
do for the purpose of suppressing the diseases of cattle or regulating 
the passage of cattle from one of those Territories to another. 

So far as the bill goes in the direction of asserting the power of Con- 
gress, which is exclusive over the territory which is under its own sov- 
ereign and sole control, I can find no constitutional difficulty in the 
way ofits enactment. I have very great doubt about the policy of the 
enactment, for the reason that it looks to a specific subject which it 
seems to me is more likely to endanger the value of our herds and 
flocks upon those great plains than to benefit them. 

I concur in the view taken by the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] 
yesterday and by other prominent gentlemen who have occasion to 
argue this question before committees and elsewhere, that perhaps we 
can do nothing which is better calculated to stir up a false impression 
in respect of the diseased condition of our cattle than to appoint a com- 
missioner with two assistants and twenty subordinates whose business 
it will be to search for the existence of diseases or alleged or supposed 
diseases of cattle throughout those broad plains. I am apprehensive 
about athing of thatsort. Some three or four weeks ago, when a prop- 
osition was brought here to appropriate $50,000 for the p of as- 
sisting the State of Kansas in the suppression of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, I felt then, and I so expressed myself on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, that we were doing more real harm to the cattle interests of this 
country in that sort of-legislation and in the clamor that we sent abroad 
authenticated by our own apprehensions, to say the least of it, than 
we should be able to get rid of in a good while, and that we were then 
inflicting a very serious injury upon the commerce of the United States 
in this very important item. 

It turned out, I suppose, that that was entirely a mistake; that it 
was a false clamor; that it was something which was not justified by 
the facts at the time, and that the mistake grew largely out of the in- 
efficiency or else out of the inattention of veterinary surgeons and other 
men who professed to be skilled in the diseases of cattle. We were in- 
formed at that time that the Legislature of Kansas was about to be 
convened under a proclamation of the governor for the purpose of tak- 
ing into consideration the ravages of the foot-and-mouth disease in that 
State. I have never heard whether the Legislature met, or, if it met, 
whether it accomplished anything, or attempted to accomplish any- 
thing, or found any occasion for taking action on the subject. The whole 
matter has passed away; it appears that the country has become entirely 
com in of its fears and its apprehension on that subject. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ifit would be agreeable to the Senator to be informed 
at this point about what the State of Kansas did I shall be very glad 
to state it. x 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to know, because I do not know. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Legislature of Kansas, after a brief session, at 
which it did nothing else, passed an act for the extirpation, so far as 
legislation could provide for anything of that kind, of contagious dis- 
eases among cattle, and provided for the appointment of a veterinary 
surgeon to assist the governor and the other State officials in carrying 
out the law. That law is in operation and the surgeon has been ap- 
pointed. Iwish to say to the Senator that it is not by any means cer- 
tain yet—and I say it with a great deal of regret—that all the antici- 
pations which I had about the disease at the time the excitement was 
at its height were not justified. That matter has yet to be determined. 
There is great doubt as to exactly what the difficulty is out there, and 
it is a doubt which has been of very great magnitude to the State of 
Kansas and to all that section of country. 

Mr. MORGAN. At all events I believe the subvention of $50,000 
which we were to pay to Kansas to assist her in exterminating that dis- 
ease has not been passed by the other Housé and the whole matter has 
fallen to rest. I am not complaining of the Senator from Kansas that 
he became excited upon a question of this kind, because it is enough to 
alarm and excite any person, but I was calling attention tothe fact that 
we are under the difficulty continually of false clamor and misappre- 
hension upon questions of this kind, as we are in respect of yellow fever, 
cholera, small-pox, and other infectious and contagious diseases that 
visit the human family, and which are supposed to be imported from 
abroad. 

But we find that the difficulty, whatever it was, was met promptly 
by the State government; that measures were taken to enact laws for 
the purpose of repressing whatever of difficulty or danger there might 
have been among the cattle of Kansas, and the whole country has gone 
to sleep now. Iam very glad indeed that we are in a cooler and more 
quiet atmosphere upon this question, because we can consider it more 
appropriately than we could have done under the pressure of the alarm 
which was heralded through the newspapers of the country and which 
found its way upon the floor of the Senate. 

I repeat that I participate in the apprehensions which have been ex- 
pressed elsewhere, that if we organize this bureau of animal industry 
for the purpose of looking out for infectious and contagious diseases of 
cattle and appoint these inspectors, whose business it will be to hunt 
up these diseases, and pay them salaries from year to year and make 
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the continuance of their offices dependent apm their success in finding 
e 


some ground of complaint against the cattle of the United States, we 

shall be for a long time suffering much greater evil from their reports 

and their interference than we have ever done heretofore upon any sus- 

yee in regard to the existence of disease among cattle in the United 
tates. 


I of course have no practical or scientific knowledge at all on this 
subject. I must get my information from scientific and practical men, 
from men who are continually engaged in dealing in cattle. I would 
therefore take the opinion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON], who, as I am informed, has dealt to the extent of perhaps 
a hun thousand or two hundred thousand head of cattle annually 
for years before I would rely on my own opinion upon a question 
of this kind. I would take the opinion of the brokers and butchers and 
traders in cattle in Chi that great market, and in New York, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, those great places of consumption and 
of exportation of cattle to foreign countries, before I would take the 
opinion of any expert in respect either of the existence or the extent of 
thisdisease. Weareinformed by them, as I understand, that the foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia have never had any sub- 
stantial or real existence west of the Alleghany Mountains in this 
country. That seems to be a fact that is established beyond dispute. 
If that is true, it limits the area of this debate very greatly in respect 
of what is to be the future effectof our legislation upon that vast region 
of country lying west of the Rocky Mountains; we can discard that 
entirely. 

I am gratified to believe, too, that the healthy elevated lands of the 
West and the Northwest and the Southwest, upon those vast expanses 
of territory that we have in our domain, contribute to the healthful 
condition of animals as well as of the human family pornea beyond 
any other country in the world. Isupposethat beyond the Mississippi 
River and the Missouri River and up in Dakota, throughout all of our 
vast territorial possessions, there is the most universally salubrious 
climate to be found in the world. The are fine and fattening, 
giving strength to animals; they have hitherto raised enormous he: 
of buffalo and other grazing animals, and pow they sustain perhaps a 
larger number of valuable herds than any other equal portion of the 
world. 

I suppose also, from the fact that we find an enormous percentage of 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia existing in Germany, and 
in England particularly, there must be something due either to the 
climate of those countries or to the crowded condition of the herds of 
cattle there which has produced and fostered these diseases. I concurin 
the opinion, therefore, for it is a logical deduction, expressed by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] yesterday, that the cattle which may 
be brought from those foreign countries are more likely to get well 
themselves and become good animals on our Western plains than they 
are to infect the herds which are out in that country. It seems to me 
that it must be a rational conclusion that there is wanting in the Ter- 
ritories that cause of disease and of fatality which has so seriously af- 
fected the cattle in the more confined regions of Germany and England. 

I therefore am perfectly able to dismiss from my own mind the ap- 
prehensions which have been so seriously and so boldly expressed by 
Senators on this floor in respect of the future spread of either of these 
serious diseases among the herds of the West. I believe that we are 
legislating so far as that portionof the country is concerned west of the 
Alleghany Mountains without there being any necessity for the intro- 
duction of this new system of espionage and inspection into that region 
of the world, I would confine the operations of whatever investiga- 
tions or whatever remedies we propose to administer through the laws 
of Con to that portion of the United States where the disease is 
found, if found atall. Even east of the Alleghany Mountains we are 
assured that its presence here is due far more to the fact of its impor- 
tation than to the fact of its having been germinated within this country. 

We are also informed by several Senators that all of the State gov- 
ernments east of the Alleghany Mountains have it perfectly in their 
power, as it is said, to ‘‘stamp out’’ this disease. That isa technical 
phrase the precise meaning of which I do not understand. I suppose 
itmeans extirpating the disease by the destruction ofall animals infected 
with it or suspected of being infected with it. But whatever may be 
its extent, or whatever may be the nature of the remedies which we 
shall apply to the stamping out or extirpation of this disease, I have 
yet to hear a single suggestion from any Senator that any of the States 
east of the Alleghany Mountains, including the District of Columbia, 
are in any sense incompetent or unable for want of money or otherwise 
to stamp out or extirpate this disease. 

That brings this question down to a nutshell. There is very little 
in it, perhaps there is nothing in it except of a dangerous character, 
when we consider all the rest of the United States and the Territories 
exclusive of that portion which lies to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Does the fact of the presence of foot-and-mouth disease or of pleuro- 
pneumonia in the States east of the Alleghany Mountains require of 
Congress that we should anticipate an epidemic of some kind to occur 
among the cattle and provide in advance by national legislation in aid 
of the States? 

I concur in the opinion stated by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


Vest] that all that we can do, so far as the States of the Union are con- 
cerned, is to vote subvention or assistance in the way of money to aid 
the States in whatever measures they may see proper to adopt for the 
quarantine of cattle or for the extirpation of the disease by slaughter- 
ing them. I do not believe that the Con; of the United States has 
a right to go into any State of the American Union with its laws and 
there enforce, either in accordance with or contrary to State laws, any 
measure deriving its vitality and power from our enactment, for the 
purpose of dealing with this subject. 

I find in section 3 of the bill, what I suppose to be the remaining par- 
of it not stricken out, the assumption of an authority by that 
is not justified by the Constitution of the United States, or if that quest 
tion is one that is not to be debated any iy ne the Senate, that is 
not justified in wise and sound policy. The tor from Missouri in 
his remarks upon section 3 of the bill, that part of it which remains, 
I think has fallen into an error as to the legal effect of this enactment. 
I am reminded by the argument made by the Senator from Texas yes- 
terday (which I have not had an opportunity of xading this morning 
for want of time) of the decision made in the case of The Railroad 
Company vs. Husen, where it was held that the statute of the State of 
Missouri which prohibited the introduction of cattle from Texas, and 
I believe also from Kansas, was unconstitutional, because it was the ex- 
ercise of a power to regulate commerce or to prohibit commerce between 
Texas, Kansas, or any other State and the State of Missouri. In that 
case, however, it was distinctly admitted that any State of this Union 
might prohibit the introduction of diseased animals within its borders 
in the exercise of its police powers, its power to quarantine. Theseare 
admitted and confessed powers; but the legislation of a State in order 
to be constitutional upon a matter of this kind must upon the 
idea that the cattle that are to be introduced into the State are ea 
or in some way injurious to the public welfare. In connection with 
that authority let us consider the first part of section 3 of the bill as it 
remains. It provides— 


© may deem n for th 
said and to ce rules and regu- 
ions to the executive authority of each State and Te: nist Flee SAYEN said 


Senators who believe in the power of Congress to prohibit commerce 
between the States under the guise of regulating it or under any sup- 
posed necessity of prohibiting it in order to prevent the introduction of 
vice or of contagious diseases, &c., would of course give effect to an act 
of Congress which would prohibit the importation of cattle from Kan- 
sas into Missouri. If Con according to the theory that those Sen- 
ators adopt, should enact a positive law for sufficient reasons to pro- 
hibit the introduction of cattle from Kansas into Missouri, they would 
of course hold that that was constitutional legislation. They would te 
obliged todo it. I could not, because I do not believe that the power to 
regulate commerce goes to that extent, and it was never intended under 
the grant of power to regulate commerce that the power to prohibit it 
between the States was given to Congress. But I am arguing upon the 
hypothesis of the friends of that view of the Constitution, who maintain . 
the constitutional power of Congress to legislate for the suppression of cat- 
tle diseases or for the suppression of commerce between the States, if Con- 
gress chooses to do it. Now, you propose to empower the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to prepare such rules and regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the speedy and effectual suppression and extirpation of 
such diseases. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘The Senator does not think that suppression and 
regulation are the same ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Extirpation. 

Mr. BAYARD. Extirpation and regulation? 

Mr. MORGAN. Idonot. Iam arguing this upon the hypothesis 
that is contended for by Senators who claim that Congress has plenary 
jurisdiction over the subject, and that Congress may go into any State 
and pass laws for the purpose of extirpating a disease among cattle 
there or for the suppression of a disease among cattle there. Iam sup- 
posing that we have a Commissioner of Agriculture of that opinion, and 
that we have a Congress and Executive of that opinion. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is empowered by the third section 
of this bill to prepare the rules and regulations for the extirpation and 
suppression of these diseases. When he prepares those regulations they 
become a part of the law of the United States, just as the rules and 
regulations which govern the importation of goods, prepared and pro- 
pounded by the Secretary of the Treasury, become a part of the laws 
of the United States, and they are laws to this extent, that you may 
inform against a man and convict him of crime because he violates a 
regulation imposed by the head of a Department under an authority 
of the character given in the third section of the bill. In other words, 
the rules and regulations of the Department become a part of the law 
of the land. 

Now take the case of The Railroad Company vs. Husen. Suppose 
that the State of Missouri desires to prevent the passage of cattle from 
the State of Kansas through her territory for any reason whatever to 
market at Chicago. Here are the rules and regulations enacted by 
Congress; for that is what it amounts to. These rules and regulations, 
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based upon the idea of extirpating disease and preventing its commu- 
nication to other herds in other States and localities, absolutely pro- 
hibit the carrying of cattle from Kansas into Missouri or through Mis- 
souri to Chicago. The State of Missouri, in order toencourage herown 
cattle-growers or in order to protect them against disease or the ex- 


pectation or fear of disease, enactsa law that ‘‘ we hereby adopt, ratify, 
confirm, and place upon the statute-book as a law of the State of Mis- 
souri the rules and regulations that have been adopted by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture.” 

Then, what have you got? You have got an act of Congress co-op- 
erating precisely with an act of the Legislature of the State, both in 
the same words, both enacted for the same purpose, both co-operating 
together, for the purpose of preventing the passage of cattle from Kan- 
sas into Missouri or through Missouri to themarket. We in that way 
enable a State, by our Congressional consent in advance, to prohibit 
cattle from coming from Kansas, whether they are diseased or whether 
they are not, forthe Commissioner of Agriculture may very well con- 
clude that in order to prevent the spread of this disease or in order to 
stamp it out or extirpate it, it is necessary to quarantine all the herds 
of Kansas. ‘‘There is a suspicion that there are some diseased cattle 
among those herds. We can noteliminate the diseased from the sound 
cattle, and therefore we will pass a broad lation that there shall 
be no cattle carried from Kansasinto Missouri or through Missouri into 
Chicago.” In this way you empower the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure and any one State to shut right down upon the cattle trade of any 
other State. 

It may be argued, will any State do as bad a thing as this? Willany 
State take advantage of laws for the purpose of affecting or embarrass- 
ing the commerce of a sister State? I am not prepared to say that they 
would do such things, but it is enough for me to say when I vote upon 
a measure that I do not put the power in their hands todoit. If I put 
the power in their hands to do it and they afterward do it for any rea- 
son whatever, it makes no difference how good it may be in morals, I 
am the one who confer the authority and I am the responsible man for 
that abuse of power and authority. It is a dangerous power in the 
hands of anybody, and the bill as it is framed puts not merely the gen- 
eral character of the cattle of any section of the Union into the hands 
of these inspectors and the Commissioner, but it actually enables them 
in framing regulations and rules for the extirpation of this disease to 
entirely shut up the commerce of this country in cattle. Under areg- 
ulation of this kind, as the herds from Texas move to the North, that 
vast body of animal food which is yearly supplying the necessities of 
the human family throughout the civilized world almost, as it is col- 
lected and fattened along in the spring and early summer months and 
moves to the North—I would naturally expect that the persons having 
herds farther north that might be infected by cattle passing over the 
patos troubled with this splenetic fever would invoke the power of the 

mmissioner of Agriculture to say to Texas: ‘‘You shall export no 
cattle on foot or by rail through our country to the North.’’ 

Congress has prohibited it through her Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and she has the power to regulate commerce between the States. Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, or other States have also prohibited it by a con- 
currence of action with the Commissioner of Agriculture. We have 
therefore two sovereignties to consent, in one or both of which we cer- 
tainly find ample power to enforce their will to repress absolutely the 
passage of cattle through this country which are by anybody 
of being dangerous to the herds in the country through which they may 

ss. I can not but see in that view of this case a very great danger, 
and one that I should like to avoid. I believe also that it is nota 
proper, to say nothing of its being an unconstitutional, method of legis- 
lation for Congress to adopt the act of a State Legislature not yet put 
upon the statute-books because one of its public officers may choose 
hereafter to adopt it and make it a part of the regulations to be issued 
under an act of Congress. 

Now, look at this part of the third section of the bill: 

Whenever the plans and methods of the Commissioner of Agriculture shall 
be accepted by any State or Territory in which pleuro-pneumonia or other con- 
tagious, infectious, or communicable disease is declared to exist, or such State 
or Territory shall have adopted plans and methods for the suppression and ex- 
tirpation of said diseases, and such plans and methods shall be accepted by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and whenever the governor of a State or other 
properly constituted authorities signify their readiness to co-operate for the ex- 
tinction of any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease in conformity 
with the provisions of this act, the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized expend so much of the money appropriated by this act as may be 
pagsara ees such investigations in paying for the animals it is deemed neces- 


sary to slaughter, and in such disinft n and other means as may be necessary 
to extirpate the disease, 


We have a provision in the Constitution of the United States that 
private property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation, and another, which comes still nearer home to the protection 
of property; which is that no man’s property shall be taken from him 
without due process of law. Here isa provision for the slaughtering of 
cattle, and at least an implied provision for paying for them. Under 
what conditions are the cattle to be slaughtered ? o is to determine 
the fact that they are in such condition as that they should be slaugh- 
tered and their carcasses thrown away, for I presume if they are slaugh- 
tered under this provision their carcasses would necessarily be thrown 


away or destroyed—cremated, perhaps? Who is to determine that? 
An officer of the Government of the United States, or else a State officer, 
is to determine it without any trial before a jury of inquest, a body of 
commissioners, sworn officers, without hearing evidence, without any 
form or semblance of process of law or judicial proceeding. 

We can not authorize any officer of the United States Government to- 
day—we could not authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to go into 
the State of New York, the State of Massachusetts, or any other State, 
and cause animals to be slaughtered at his will and pleasure because he 
might suspect that they were infected with some disease, even though 
that suspicion might be supported be the opinion of the best veterinary 
surgeons ofthe country, We have gotnosuch power. Ifwe undertake 
to condemn private property so as to take it from its owner because ofits 
being infected, we must do it at least under the semblance of process of 
law. We must give the owner a chance to be heard. In other words, 
we can not declare martial law against the cattle of the United States 
within the States and send our executive officers out to enforce that law 
against those animals. 

Of course I do not put the cattle of the country upon a footing with 
human beings in respect of their personal liberty or personal rights, but 
I do put the right of property upon a footing with any other right pos- 
sessed by any man in this country under the Constitution of the United 
States. The proposition I assert is that we can not, without defining 
the terms and conditions upon which an officer is to act, give him a rov- 
ing commission to go through the United States and condemn and 
slaughter cattle without giving to the owner thereof an opportunity to 
be heard upon the question of necessity or the question of the lawful- 
ness of the slanghter. The Co of the United States, neither in 
the Territories nor in the District of Columbia nor in the States, has 
no power to come to me and to say you shall surrender your property 
to be destroyed by any human being in the world unless the Congress 
has first stipulated in a law the conditions and circumstances under 
which that condemnation and slaughter shall take place. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Alabama, if he pleases, allow me 
to make a suggestion in this connection in regard to the slaughtering 
of these animals? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I see no limitation in the bill as to the price to be paid, 
and one trouble has occurred to me, if the Senator will allow me to state 
it. There are very many cattle all over the country that are boughtat 
fictitious prices, $3,000 or $10,000. Certain breeds of Durham cattle 
are boughtat fabulous prices. Many of them prove to be barren and are 
worth nothing but beef prices; yet the men have paid enormous prices 
forthem. I suppose it would be very little trouble, if a person desired 
to cheat the United States, to give them a bottle of rifled Cincinnati 
whisky or cocculus indicus, and thus present the appearance of disease, 
and have'them slaughtered as though they were infected. Then they 
would prove the price paid for the cattle, four, five, six, eight, or ten 
thousand dollars, when in fact from their knowledge of their condition 
they would be glad to take $50. I see no guard against that class of 
frauds in this bill, which I say might be imposed to any extent by 
anybody who sought to make sale of cattle found to be useless by giv- 
ing them an appearance of being infected by disease and getting some 
cow-doctor to decide that they had it. ` 

Mr. MORGAN. There are no guards in this bill and none intended 
to be put init. It is not necessary on the theory of the bill that there 
should be any guards in it, for the reason that we delegate the legis- 
lative power to the Commissioner of Agriculture and we ask him to 
exert it according to his own discretion. Probably it would be entirely 
unfitting and inappropriate in a bill of this sort that we should pre- 
sume to say upon what conditions cattle might be condemned and 
slaughtered, or the manner in which they should be condemned and 
slaughtered, or what precautions should be taken to prevent the fraudu- 
lent abuse of this power, or any other matter connected with it. It is 
an application of the legislative power for the condemnation of private 
property, to sacrifice and slaughter, into the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. That is the whole of the case. 

I can not vote for a bill of this kind. If we must legislate to estab- 
lish a bureau for investigation, and if we want to confer upon that bu- 
reau power to condemn cattle, &c., we must prescribe, according tomy 
view of our duty, the conditions upon which that bureau shall act and 
the manner in which it shall act; and we must give every owner of 
property some opportunity to be heard in advance of the action pro- 

to be taken by the commission. It seems to me that the part of 


the bill which has been stricken out in section 3, while it relieves the’ 


bill very much from what I consider to be odious features, does not by 
any means relieve it of its real difficulties and trouble. While I con- 
cede that there may be some necessity for the establishment of a bureau 
of animal industry, particularly as we have these large areas still to 
form into States—and they are under our guardianship and peculiar 
protection until that new political event occurs—still I believe that 
there is a great deal of danger in intrusting to these men the power that 
the bill confides to them. 

I therefore can not vote for the bill inits present shape, I will vote 
for the bill if it is modified so as to establish within proper bounds a 
bureati of animal industry. I am willing to give them all the money 
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thatis necessary for making proper inspections if they are supposed by 
Congress to be necessary to be made; but I can not consent to confer 
upon the Commissionerof Agricultureor any other person this arbitrary 
power of legislation, which is simply an abdication of our authority on 
this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 


PATENT OF RUDOLPH LESOCHOT. 


Mr. PLATT. Iam compelled to be absent to-morrow and perhaps 
for two or three days, and I desire to make a request before leaving, 
which is that Order of Business 270, under Rule VIII, being the bill (S. 
419) for the extension of letters patent to the heirs of Rudolph Leschot, 
deceased, may be passed over without prejudice until my return. I 
do not propose that there shall be any agreement with the Senate, but 
I desire to make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be noted. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 41 to the bill (H. R. 4716) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes, and had disagreed to the residue of the amendments 
of the Senate to the said bill. 

ENROLLED BILL. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6538) to authorize the construction of a 
railroad bridge across the Saint Croix River, in the States of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of an- 
imal industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to 
provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] to recommit the bill to 
the Committee qn Agriculture and Forestry. Is the Senate ready for 
the question ? [Ha ing put thequestion.] Theayes appear to have it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I understood that the Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. 
PLATT] — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas ask 
for a division on the question ? 

Mr. PLUMB. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ayes have it, and the bill is re- 
committed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was on the floor, and the Chair had recognized me 
I think. I was about to make some remarks on the question pending 
the declaration of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had fully stated the ques- 
tion, and asked the Senate if it was ready for the question, after which 
the question was put. If the Senator chooses the Chair will entertain 
a demand for a division, and that will leave the question open to de- 

bate, but without such demand debate is not in order. 

- Mr. PLUMB. I gave way to the Senator from Connecticut, and 
while I so gave way the Senator’s colleague engaged me for a moment. 
I supposed the matter under consideration was that presented to the 
Senate by the Senator from Connecticut. : 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I was of the same opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. While the Chair remembers distinctly 
that the Senator from Kansas rose and addressed the Chair, when the 
Senator from Connecticut had ceased to speak the Chair stated the ques- 
tion, and asked if the Senate was ready for the question, and after a 
pause put the question. It is competent for the Senator from Kansas 
now to ask for a division on the question. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is itnot competent for me to address the Senate pend- 
ing the division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. A division must be de- 
manded, as the result had been announced. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that it may be considered as 
if the question had not been taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and the question is open to debate. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, the proposition to recommit the bill 
would have the effect undoubtedly, if carried, to destroy it. It is not 
made by any one friendly to the bill, but by a Senator who has con- 
fessed that he is opposed toit, and has stated very succinctly his reasons 
for being opposed to it. Ifit should be recommitted I think it would 
be practically the expression of the Senate that no such bill as this 
would be entertained favorably by the Senate at this session, and the 
committee, I have no doubt, would consider itself instructed to that 
effect. Therefore, at the proper time I shall have no objection to 


having the sense of the Senate tested upon this question by the vote 
taken upon the motion to recommit. 

One of the arguments used against the bill is that it is unlimited on 
the part of the Agricultural Bureau (which seems to have excited the 
ire of certain members of this body) to give something to do upon the 
part of certain veterinary surgeons to get a living in their calling out 
of the United States Treasury. It isa conspiracy, according to the Sen- 
ator from Texas and the Senator from New Jersey, having just about 
that scope. In that conspiracy there has been enlisted not only the 
House of Representatives, which after a debate of several days passed 
the bill, the Committee on Agriculture which reported it to the Senate, 
and the Senate itself substantially, but more than that, every agricult- 
ural association almost in the entire country, the Legislatures of a num- 
ber of great States, the Stock-Growers’ Association of the United States, 
under whose auspices this bill was drawn, and all these great interests 
have entered into this conspiracy. This conspiracy exists, having the 
main purpose, according to the charges that have been made, of simply 
giving employment to twenty veterinary surgeons and a couple of other 
officers to be employed under the terms of the bill. It is a good deal 
of a conspiracy, but it is fora very immaterial and ignoble object if the 
conspiracy exists. 

This subject has been before the stock-growing people of the United 
States and before all the people of the United States for a number of 
years. The Senator from Texas dwelt with great force upon the fact 
that it had twice failed to pass the Senate. I have great respect for this 
body and shall have for some time to come, I have no doubt; but I fail 
to see that that has anything to do with this question. The Senate has 
frequently failed to pass measures that were for the benefit of the body 
of the people of the United States. It has sometimes done things 
that it felt subsequently called upon to undo. While the Senate has 
acted thus hesitatingly and thus adversely, the tide has constantly risen 
outside, and I venture to say to-day that there is not an intelligent 
stock-grower in the United States who is not in favor of RRN Bin leg- 
islating upon this important question, and if he differs with the bill at 
all, it is substantially because it does not go far enough. 

The Legislature of the State of New York as late as last January 
passed resolutions favoring the enactment of a law to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Treasury Cattle Commission which so ex- 
cited the ire of the Senator from Texas yesterday, stringent as they are, 
going much further than the bill goes. The Wyoming Stock-Growers’ 
Association resolutions indorsing this bill. The Stock-Growers’ 
Association of New Mexico have done the same thing. The New York 
Stock-Growers’ Association which met in January last met largely for 
the purpose of formulating the opinion of that important and intelligent 
body of men upon this question. They sent a committee here which 
substantially drew the bill before the Senate, with the addition of the 
fifth section, which has been stricken out. These men believe that a 
measure of this kind is necessary for the great interest which they rep- 
resent, and it has not been described by the Senator from Texas or any 
other Senator on this floor as a matter of greater magnitude than it 
really is. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COKE. I propound this question to the Senator from Kansas: 
Do you find in the resolutions of the Legislature of any State or any 
body of stock-raisers or any assemblage interested in this question, 
that any demand has ever been made to Congress to include the so- 
called splenetic or Texas fever in any legislation that they have asked 
for? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not know that Texas fever has been dignified by 
mention, but it will get some before this debate is over that will be sat- 
isfactory I hope to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. COKE. Iask the Senator for a frank answer to my question. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Legislature of the State of New York adopted a 
resolution calling upon Congress to pass a bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Treasury Cattle Commission, which were to the effect 
that Texas cattle should not during six months in the year be permitted 
to go out of that State. 

Mr. COKE. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I have never heard of 
that resolution of the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Mr. PLUMB. There has been a good deal_of useful information 
abroad in this land which I presume the Senator from Texas has not 
heard of. 

Mr. COKE. I will state that in all the resolutions of all the differ- 
ent bodies recited in the report of the committee of the other House 
which reported this bill not a single one of them asked for legislation 
against the Texas or splenetic fever, but only against pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr. PLUMB. The bill does not mention Texas fever. It mentions 
t contagious, infectious, and communicable diseases,” and if Texas 
fever is not a communicable disease nor a contagious disease then the 


bill does not apply to it. In addition to that the Iowa Improved-Stock 
Breeders’ Associations have petitioned for the passage of this bill. The 
Legislature of the State of Iowa have done the same thing. TheStock- 
Growers’ Association of the State of Kansas, embracing representatives 
located in every county in that State, thoroughly representative of the 
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interest is imperiled by the prevalence of con ious pleuro-pneumonia or 
lung plague, which prevails, as yet to only a limited extent, as hereinbefore 


s i 
` In proof of this strong statement it is only necessary to cite the case of Aus- 
tralia, where formerly vast herds of cattle roamed the extensive plains of that 
country as they now do the plains of our own western frontier. In the year 1858 
a single cow infected with the lung-plague was imported into that country from 
land, and from that one animal the disease extended to the ranges of the in- 
terior and entirely destroyed the herds of whole districts of country, so that the 
raising of cattle was abandoned in consequence. The same state of affairs oc- 
curred in South Africa. We cite these cases to show what would be the result 
of the infection of our own western ranges now Spm n with millions of cattle. 
That they have not already become affected is due solely to the fact that the 
traffic in live-stock has been almost entirely from the West to the East, except 
during the year 1880, when a large trade in eastern dairy calves sprang up be- 
tween the West and the East. The State of Illinois, forseeing the fatal effects. 
likely to result from this trade, promptly passed a law prohibiting the traffic in 
such calves within her territory, thereby substantially ng up the danger- 
ous traffic. 
In consequence of the restrictions which Great Britain imposes upon our ex- 
pore of live cattle, animals taken from this country bringan average of $15 per 
ead less than if the same class of cattle were exported from Canada. where a 
rigid examination of cattle is enforced and no disease is known to exist, thus 
placing our cattle industry at a serious cima vaiags in competition with coun- 
tries against which no restrictions are imposed, and tending constantly to lessen 
the aggregate of our export. A much greater percentage of losses is sustained 
by reason of the restrictions imposed by foreign countries upon our pork prod- 


stock interests of that State and of as much importance to the people 
of that State as the interest of Texas cattle is to the people of Texas, 
have also petitioned for the passage of this bill. 

Now, who opposesthe bill? Ido not mean on constitutional grounds, 
but on interested grounds. The Senator from Texas and a few men 
interested in the commission business in cattle, men who would just 
as soon sell a diseased animal as`a sound one, because the commission 
is just the same, which is 12} centsa head. Wehave had here the spec- 
tacle of men who are interested in the selling of diseased cattle, or of cat- 
tle without reference to whether they are diseased or not, sending an 
attorney here, and I havea telegram from him on my desk in which he 
represents himself as being a sort of high joint commission; and hesays 
he is arbitrating this question with somebody outside, and will I not 

lease withhold this bill until he and the man he is conferring with 
ve agreed upon something which they shall consent that Congress 
may pass. I have here a letter from the president of the stock-yard 
association of Kansas City, which I will putagainst the declaration of the 
stockmen of Chicago who have been quoted, and I may say for that body 
of men, represented by the manager of the association, that they do not 
want to sell diseased cattle to the people of this country or any other. 
They are interested in a trade which is legitimate; they are interested 
in maintaining itas a legitimate trade, and they handle as many Texas 
cattle as any other stock-yards in the world. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to have the 
paper read? 

Mr. PLUMB. I should be glad to have the paper read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the paper. 
The Secretary read as follows: 

Kansas Crry STOCK-YARD COMPANY, 


GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, 

Kansas City, March 10, 1884. 
Dear SIR: I duly received a copy of the Hatch billas passed by the House, also 
our letter of 4th instant, for which I am obliged. I think your views as to the 
portance of a ph Sg law for quarantining and stamping out infectious dis- 
eases among live-s entirely correct. There was an effort made to have the 
Kansas City Stock-Yards and the people Rape hey ee there make a movement 
similar to that made at the Union Stock-Y: , Chicago, where, as you are no 
doubt aware, a series of resolutions was in opposition to this bill. I 
thought at the time that the Chicago people had made a mistake, and opposed 
any’ ng of the kind being done here as being against the po policy and as 
being opposed to the real interests of the great majority of the stockmen who 

did business with us. The existence at this time of an infectious disease amon, 
cattle in the vicinity of Neosha Falls shows the necessity of a law which will 
provide prompt and decisive means for stamping out such diseases, and in view 
of the immense interest which all of the States in this section of the country 
have in the live-stock business, I shall be So if the present bill, with any 

necessary amendments, becomes a law of the land. 


Yours, truly, 
C. F. MORSE, General Manager. 
Hon, P. B. PLUMB. 


Mr. PLUMB. Iwillask thatthe memorial of the committee of the 

national stock convention that met in Chicago in November, 1883, be 
= inserted in the RECORD without being read, and also the resolutions of 

the Wyoming Stock-Growers’ Association, and the resolutions of the 
New Mexican Stock-Growers’ Association. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the papers 
referred to by the Senator will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The papers are as follows: 


A memorial ofthe committee of the national stock convention held in Chicago, 
November, 1883, 


To the Senate and House L ra ph ewraaray 
> of the United States in Congress assembled : 
Your petitioners ap ore set forth that at a national convention of live- 
stock breed 


ers of the United States, representing twenty-two of the principal 

peng? pie States and Territories, held in the city of Chicago, November 16, 
y 
bh 


ucts, 

For fuller and more compete information we respectfully refer you to the 
reports of the United States Department of Agriculture and of the United States 
Treasury Cattle Commission. 

In view of lossesalready sustained and of the yet greater dangers menacing us, 
we most earnestly recommend that your honorable bodies enact such laws as 
will not only relieve us from the ust suspicion which attaches to our live- 
stock and meat products abroad, but that you will also take proper measures to 
provide forthe extinction of the disease of con ous pleuro-pneumonia, which 
can only be done by the slaughter of all infected cattle and the thorough disin- 
fection of infected premises. 

The United States Treasury Cattle Commission, who have madea very thor- 
ough examination of the booty SET estimates the expense of such a measure at 
$1,500,000. Large as this sum is, it is a mere trifle in y= nachna with the losses 
already sustained. In our opinion not more than $500, need be made imme- 
diately available, and it isto be hoped that after the work has been properly in- 
augurated it may be found that a much smaller sum than that first named may 
be saflicient; but in any case we wish to particularly urge upon you the necessity 
of immediate, thorough, and complete work. We further respectfully recom- 
mend, with a view to removing the prejudice of our foreign customers, whose 
trade it is desirable for this country to retain, that a rigid system of inspection 
of all meat products for foreign export be provided for and enforced, the expense 
of such inspection to be borne by the exporter, 

In order that the States whose Legislatures are now in session may take im- 
mediate measures to co-operate with the provisions of a bill to carry out these 
recommendations, your early consideration of this measure is earnestly urged. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &e. 

. B. GRINNELL, Towa. 


N. M. CURTIS, New York. 
D. COOPER AYERS, M. D., Wisconsin. 
LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, Massachusetts, 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, Colorado. 
. M. D., New Jersey. 


WYOMING STOCK-GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Cheyenne, April 8, 1884. 
= + 2 s 


s * s 
On motion of Mr. John Clay, the financial agent of the Wyoming Cattle Com- 
y, which owns one of the largest herds in the world, the following resolu- 
tons were received with immense applause and unanimously adopted : 
“Whereas it has been actually demonstrated to this association that contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia actually exists in certain of the Atlantic States,which demands. 
national legislation for its suppression; and 
“ Whereasa committee was sent to Washington by the national cattle-breeders’ 
convention which met in Chicago in November, L which committee prepared 
a careful and conservative bill covering all the necessary measures, which bill 
has passed the House of Representatives and is now before the Senate of the 
United States; and 
“Whereas certain commission firms and cattle dealers of the Union Stock- 
Yards of Chicago have seen fit to oppose such | tion and to send a commit- 
tee with legal counsel to Washington to lobby for the defeat of this bill; and 
“ Whereas members of said firms have epee 4 stated in public interviews. 
in the Chi press that they op said bill because its covert object was to 
uarantine the State of Texas under the plea of existing contagiousd and 
us prevent the bringing of Texas cattle into the Chicago market in summer: 


Therefore, 

ye That we hereby desire to express in most hatice language that 
this association of cattle-growers, representing $200,000,000 invested in breedin, 
cattle, approves, indorses, and supports in their fullest sense the measures of sai 
bill; that they regard these measures absolutely and vitally important to the 
permanent security of their business; that as producers and contributors to the 
taxable wealth of the country in one of the largest industries in the United States 
they demand from Congress such measures of protection as it has heretofore 


1883, were appointed a committee for the purpose of presenting to your 
honorable bodies a statement of the losses which the iveatnek intersats of the 


We believe that these regulations are, to a great extent, inspired by motives 
other than those publicly assigned. Itis claimed that our cattle are infected 
with a disease known as contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and that our swine are 
diseased in various ways—but more partic ly with trichinosis. It is further 
alleged that we have no adequate system of inspection of either live-stock or 
dead-meat products. While the facts do not fully bear out these allegations, yet 
they contain a sufficient amount of truth to give them a degree of plausibility. 

The facts are briefly these: The disease of lung-plague exists to a limited ex- 
tent in circumsecril localities along the Atlantic seaboard, where it was first 
introduced by importation from Great Britainand Holland. Various Statelaws 

have been passed for the neo, ipsa nena of this disease and several hundred thou- 
sand dollars ae “pny but owing to the lack of united action by the several 
States, and the difficulty of regulat: by State enactments the commerce be- 
tween the States, it has been im ible so far to entirely eradicate the disease, 


except in the single State of usetts, which took immediate action on | they receive for selling the stock ; that the vast interest represented as centering 

discovering the disease, and by prompt measures, at an expenditure of about | in those is not the property of these men, but the propery of those who 

S1009; successfully eradicated k prod it; that the firms referred to would not suffer by its entire destruction, 
re 


is also a certain amount of disease existing among the swine of the 
United States, but certainly to not nearly so great an extent as is represented 
abroad, The statistics of our export trade show that we are now annually los- 
ing millions of dollars by reason of these restrictions, The number of neat 
cattle in the United States, as estimated by the census of 1880, is 41,171,000, rep- 


except in consequent loss of business to themselves. 
“Resol: 
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mal-industry bill it is our duty to appoint a committee to voice this opinion in 
Washington and to use every honest means to secure this end.” 
* * s * * * * 

Mr. Babbitt offered the following resolution ; which was y= ia š 

“ Whereas this association finds that it has been seriously injured by the pool- 
ing gn eg prevailing among the buyers on the Chicago stock-yard; and 

“Whereas the prices of hay, together with yardage, constitute a bears tax 
upon the value of our cattle: Therefore, 

“ Beitresolved, That it is incumbent upon this association to examineany and 
all measures which may result in the opening of another market for our cattle, 
whereby a higher return may be obtained; that the plan pro by Mr. 
Frewn and explained by our in his report offers a possible method of 
getting our own pretia and also lighter cattle if desired, to the highest 
market, namely, that of Great Britain; that the executive committee is hereby 
instructed to obtain the fullest possible information on the above points and re- 
port their conclusions to the association, cither by circular or at a special meet- 

ng.’ 


NORTHERN NEW Mexico STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Springer, April 7, issi. 
. . + * bd 


* $ 
Mr. Head then introduced a resolution regarding the bean ge 


now 
before Congress, and urging the necessity of the passage of reso- 
lution to send a copy of 


unanimously, and the secretary was instructed 
it to Senator Plumb and Delegate Manzanares. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam also informed by one of the Senators from New 
Hampshire that the legislature of that State has passed a resolution 
recommending substantially such legislation as is now pending before 
this body. Is there any necessity for this legislation? The Senator 
from Texas yesterday said there was no pleuro-pneumonia anywhere 
except in a very limited area in this country. Grant that there is none 
except there, as the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] well said 
yesterday, for the first time in the history of this interest in this coun- 
try there is a movement of cattle fromthe Eastto the West. The dairy 
interests of the West have become large, and we are seeking to improve 
our herds by getting high-bred animals from the East. They are going 
out into Illinois, into Michigan, into Wisconsin, into Kansas, into Iowa, 
and away out on the plains, That has become a very important indus- 
try in the Western States. They go out at all ages, from calves up to 
two and four years of age, and cows and bulls. It is a trade which is 
constantly increasing, and it is of great interest to that section of coun- 
try to improve the breeds of these animals; and yetat every touch they 
are apprehensive that the animals they get from the East may be im- 
pregnated with some disease which, once started upon those great 
ranges, can never be thoroughly stamped out. Admitting that the dis- 
ease is just as insignificant as the Senator from Texas says, is not the 
mere suggestion, the mere hint even, that a damage of that kind might 
result to this great food interest of our country enough to warrant Con- 
gress in adopting measures of a preventive character? 

The Senator from New Jersey must be mindful of the fact that his 
own State has legislated upon thisquestion. Is there any pleuro-pneu- 
monia in this country? The Senator from New Jersey says there is 
none, but the Legislature of his State has appropriated money to pay 
for stamping it out, and to pay for the animals that have been destroyed 
in the belief that they possessed it. Will he set up his word against 
that of the veterinary surgeons of his State, men possessing high repu- 
tation? 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PLUMB. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is there any evidence in the Senator’s posses- 
sion now that it has not been stamped outin the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not know that there is any evidence that it has 
not been, and yet no man can tell that it ever has been stamped out 
thoroughly. It is an insidious disease. After the best has been done 
that can be done, there may still be some animals left that have not 
been reached. Besides, that State borders upon the great State of 
Pennsylvania. There may be a herd adjoining the line between those 
States that may be affected, and the operation of the laws of New Jer- 
sey could not reach that herd, and thus the disease would be commu- 
nicated on the other side of the line. I understand from the report of 
the Treasury Cattle Commission that it is the fact that this disease has 
been carried across the line into the State of Pennsylvania. At all 
events, it has been found on both sides of the line in such a way as to 
lead to the belief that it has been carried and it has evoked the 
operations of those two States, the States of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, to stamp it out. 

The operations of the States will necessarily be limited and meas- 
urably ineffective. The decision which the Senator from Alabama 
quoted to-day, the Railroad Company vs. Husen, was a decision which 
involved the constitutionality ef a law of the State of Missouri, which 
had attempted to prevent the introduction of Texas cattle into that 
State. The Supreme Court of the United States held that that law 
was unconstitutional because it was a regulation of interstate com- 
merce. ‘The traffic in cattle and all things which concern it become 
questions of the regulation of interstate commerce, and that is within 
the competency of Congress alone. It is not within the power of the 
State of New Jersey to prevent the introduction of cattle within the lim- 
its of that State, because under this decision the court say that trans- 
portation is essential to commerce, or rather it is commerce itself, every 
obstacle to or burden laid upon which by legislative authority is regu- 
lation, and that regulation can only be adopted, carried on, and made 
effective by Congressional action. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. ‘Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I infer from the argument the Senator is 
now making that he derives the power to pass this bill from the power 
to regulate commerce. Does he think that the pre to regulate com- 
merce in the General Government can touch subjects of commerce be- 
fore they arein acondition to be transported, cattle in the field or goods 
in the warehouse, which are a part of the general property of the State ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I think they can if they are of a kind that are sub- 
ject to be and which in the very nature of things must be transported 
before they can be sold. You can not say of one animal that it isa 
subject of Federal jurisdiction and of another thatit isnot. It can 
not be the question of the intent of the owner that shall determine the 
constitutionality of the power of the General Government to putits 
hand on that animal and say it shall be dealt with in a certain way. 
Tt is the fact that it is itself a subject of interstate commerce, and that 
one of the most obvious purposes in connection with it is that it shall 
be transported tosome distance or toa market outside of the State for use. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. All cattle are not necessarily raised for 
transportation. 

Mr. PLUMB. No; and the argument of the Senator from Florida 
would rest simply in saying that as all cattle are not necessarily for 
transportation therefore the Federal power can not touch any unless 
they shall in fact be rted. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will theSenator from Kansas yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Does the Senator from Kansas believe that the 
power to regulate commerce as provided for in the Federal Constitution 
carries with it the power to prohibit commerce ? 

Mr. PLUMB. A regulation may be prohibition. Regulation would 
necessarily be prohibition for a particular period of time. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not know whether the word “‘ regulate ’’ 
as used in the Federal Constitution carries with it any such extraordi- 
nary or enlarged power as the Senator from Kansas indicates. I have 
never yet believed that the power to regulate is the power to absolutely 
prohibit. When the Senator undertakes to say that under any condi- 
tion of things that to-day exists or that has been found to exist in the 
experience of the past there is any power in this Government to say that 
cattle from the great State of Texas should not leave the State for six 
long months, I think he is carrying the interpretation of the power to 

te to a point which has never been done before. 
ir. PLUMB. Thereis nothing ofthat kind in this bill. TheSenator 
from New Jersey has been afflicted with what was the matter with the 
Senator from Texas yesterday. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will yield one moment further: 
he now makes a denial that he brought it in as ent at all that 
any such thing is foundin thisbill. TheSenator quoted thatand made 
use of it. He quoted the report of the Cattle Commission, who recom- 
mended that the cattle in the State of Texas, because it was possible 
to communicate disease from those cattle, should be prohibited from 
leaving that State for six months. If I did not understand the Senator 
to say that he fully approved of that report, then I will confess the fault 
is with me and not with him. I certainly so understood him, and to 
concede that under that clause of the Federal Constitution, to wit, the 
power to regulate, it was perfectly competent for Congress to pass such 
legislation as would absolutely prohibit. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think itis. I think it is perfectly competent for 
Congress to do it; but there is nothing of that kind in the bill; and the 
Senator did not understand me, or at least I did not say (whatever the 
Senator may have understood), that I indorsed the recommendation of 
the Cattle Commission. I only referred to it incidentally in 
connection with the argument of the Senator from Texas yesterday. I 
am only oat to the bill now. What is in the bill I indorse. I 
would go much further if it were in my power, but that is not neces- 
sarily a subject of discussion here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Kansas allows me to respond 
for one moment to the interrogatory of the Senator from New Jersey 
in relation to the power of Congress over commerce to regulate it. The 
power to regulate commerce necessarily extends to the extent of prohi- 
bition, else where do you get your power of quarantine, where does Con- 

get the power to lay an embargo upoh foreign trade? The clause 
of the Constitution which gives to Congress power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and between the several States is as absolute in 
respect to interstate commerce as it is to foreign commerce. To regu 
late means that Congress shall have power to adopt all needful rules 
and regulations necessary to conduct commerce in such a manner that 
it shall not injure the health, the lives, or the property of the people, 
whether those dangers come from abroad or whether they come from 
State to State. Itis to see that commerce is conducted so that it shall 
not damage the people in their health, their lives, or their property. 
We do not go to the eral-welfare clause or the common-defense 
clause of the Constitution for power over this question. That power 
is as absolutely clear as any other grant of power which is enumerated 
in the Constitution. 
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Mr. PLUMB. Ido not care to get into a discussion of the constitu- 
tional question. That has been thoroughly discussed elsewhere. It 
ought to be sufficient to say that when the States themselves have at- 
tempted to do that which would prevent the introduction of diseased 
cattle into their limits from outside, the Supreme Court has said that 
that was beyond their power. To deny the power to the General Gov- 
ernment is to deny the poweranywhere. In the case which I have be- 
fore me that was the precise issue involved. The State of Missourihad 
attempted by a statute to quarantine against Texas cattle, which it is 
known convey disease. Even the Senator from Texas, their special ad- 
vocate on this floor, admits that such is the case. i 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COKE. Does not the Supreme Court in its decision in the Mis- 
souri case recognize the right of any State to quarantine against diseased 
cattle? 

Mr. PLUMB. I presume that it would recognize the right to quar- 
antine against diseased cattle, provided that question could be deter- 
mined by due process of law before any steps were taken. In other 
words, while that was being determined by the slow process of the law 
the disease by its swifter processes would have affected the herds of the 
entire State. But it is enough to say that all the ingenuity of all the 
Western States that have attempted and have tried to quarantine against 
Texas cattle has been insufficient to pass any law which would-stand 
the test of scrutiny in the Supreme Court. They have all been de- 
clared to be unconstitutional. 

We have heard a great deal about the question of advertising disease. 
Even the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] could not make his 
constitutional argument without saying that on the whole we were 
constantly doing injury to the interests of this country by advertising 
the existence of disease. That which is knownof this country is known 
irrespective of what Congress says or does, and the smallest part of that 
which is published and what makes up the great sum of the intelligence 
of the people of this country is what transpires on this floor. We have 
not advertised this thing, and no law that we may pass will advertise 
it. It has been advertised as far and wide as newspapers go, as wide 
as human intelligence extends. The old countries, Great Britain not- 
ably, take care of the health of their people and of their interests, and 
they are constantly on the lookout for matters of this kind, and they 
do not apply to us, but they embargo their own cattle and ar sia hee 
vertise to us, on the theory which is so often repeated, that they have 
diseased cattle among their own herds. 

The newspapers have given this to the winds; the stockmen them- 
selves have done it by their own appliances in reference to the spread 
and prevention of this disease, and we can not shut it out, we can not 
stop it. If Congress to-morrow or to-day were to pass a joint resolu- 
tion unanimously, saying that there is no disease in this country, it 
would have no more effect abroad or anywhere else on public opinion 
than the Pope’s bull against the comet. It is not in our power to put 
our heads in the sand and prevent mankind from seeing the remainder 
of our bodies exposed. People do not judge of the truth or the falsity 
of facts in matters of this kind by means of jointresolutions or laws of 
Congress. We have got to recognize the fact in the first place that 
wherever cattle are they are liable to disease, and we have for our own 
safety as well as that of people abroad to adopt measures which will 

revent the spread of disease, and which will guarantee the health and 
fealthfalness of the food products which we sell abroad. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey should not have 
spoken about this question of advertising, because his own State, by a 
law passed as late as 1880, adopted means to stamp out the pleuro- 
pneumonia in New Jersey. Why was not his potential voice heard in 
that State at that time, saying to them, *‘Hush, you will give this 
thing away; you will hurt the Stateof New Jersey and its stock inter- 
ests; just stop and do not legislate on this question; nobody will ever 
find itout.” The State of New Jersey, not admonished by a warning of 
that kind, enacted a law providing for stamping out pleuro-pneumonia, 
and other States have done the same thing, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Hampshire, Minnesota, Nebraska, Michigan, and so on. 
The State of Michigan even has sinned so much against common sense as 
to provide as follows in section 3 of its cattle act: 

Sec. 3. No cattle brought from Texas or the Indian Territory shall be per- 
mitted to pass through this State, or any part of the same, from the Ist day of 
March to the ist day of November, in each year. 

I have no doubt if they could hear the powerful voice of my friend 
from Texas they would be informed that Texas cattle do not communi- 
cate disease to other cattle; but the State of Michigan needs a great 
deal of enlightenment on that point. 

But, Mr. President, we buy a great many cattle from Great Britain. 
We are interested all the while in getting better breeds of cattle from 
the other side of the water, and Great Britain is interested in selling 
them to us; and yet they have put upon their statute-book their law 
of 1878 providing for the most careful and thorough inspection upon the 
assumption that pleuro-pneumonia and the foot-and-mouth disease and 
other diseases exist among the cattle and the sheep and the hogs of that 
greatrealm. Talk about the power that is conferred upon the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture by this bill! Letmeread now from the orders of 
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the privy council, based on the law of 1878, showing to what extent 
they go in England. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Certainly it is not claimed that under our 
form of government the American Congress has the powersof the Brit- 
ish Parliament, - 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam not discussing the constitutional question at all. 
I am discussing simply the question of advertising this thing and of the 
necessity of whatever power is conferred in this bill to do the act which 
shall accomplish the purpose in view. Here it is said: 

It shall not be lawful for any person to send or carry, or cause to be sent or 
carried, on a railway, canal, river, or inland navigation, or in a coasting vessel, 
or on a highway, or thoroughfare, any dung, fodder, or litter that has been in 
a pleuro-pneumonia, or a foot-and-mouth disease, or a sheep-pox, or a swine- 
fever infected place, or that has been in any place in contact with or used about 

di animal, horse, ass, or mule, except with a license of the local author- 


a 
ity for the district in which such place is situate, on a certificate of an i r 
certifying that the thing moved has been, as far as practicable, disinf 


And so all the way through this great volume which I hold in my 
hand are contained the most minute regulations. Cattle can notcome 
from an infected district, can not be sold at public auction anywhere, 
or exhibited for sale in a market-place without a special permit naming 
the animal to besold, &c. The people of Great Britain are not afraid of 
advertising the existence of disease there; they admit its existence just 
as itis with us. They simply say ‘‘ we are showing our good will in 
regard to this matter; we exhibit to the people of the world the fact 
that we have adopted wise precautions against the spread of disease,” 
They subject all cattle to inspection in such a way that if the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, or any one else, goes there to buy a high-bred 
animal to be imported into this country, he may be certain that he buys 
an animal that is healthful. That is what we have got to do. 

But the Senator from New Jersey says let us not submit ourselves 
to a law of inspection. I am not so much concerned about the British 
people as I am about the American people. I want a law to prevent 
the spread of disease here, and can we suppose that, if disease exists 
here and is going unchecked from State to State and spreading itself 
all over this conntry, any measure of inspection we can adopt will con- 
vey to the people on the other side the assurance that the cattle that 
we send them are free from it? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator bear with me one moment? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The mistake that the Senator makes in his ar- 
gee is that his premises are not true. I deny in toto his premises. 

is argument would be exceedingly good if his premises were true. 
He speaks of the spread of disease all over this country, the tacts being 
that there is no such thing in the country, and no spread of it therefore. 
His superstructure is built upon a very slim foundation, in fact on no 
foundation atall. 

Mr. PLUMB. Why, Mr. President, against the testimony of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey which of course if he was testifying of a thing he 
knew about would be as good as that of anybody else, against his flat, his 
dictum, here is the testimony of the veterinary surgeons of hisown State, 
of the Legislature of his own State who passed a bill for the destruction of 
the cattle disease, the report of the Cattle Commission of the Treasury 
Department, and the report of the veterinary commission of his own 
State. Does he mean to say, in view of these, that there is no disease 
in this country ? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will bear with me again. I sub- 
mit it is not exactly fair to bring in as an argument on this bill what 
took place in New Jersey, what existed in New Jersey years ago. I 
submit also that it is not exactly fair as part of his argument to bring 
in what New Jersey has done toward stamping out this disease within 
its own borders. It is certainly no particular disgrace to the people of 
New Jersey if they found disease even in animals existing in that State, 
that they took hold of the case and dealt with it and stamped it out. 
That was the end of it. I only ask that other States may do the same 
thing without coming to the Congress of the United States and having 
discussions of this character, giving notice to foreign nations that we 
discredit the great products about which the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [ Mr. WILLIAMS] spoke so eloquently yesterday. Why should 
we discredit our own animals in foreign nations? New Jersey, finding 
the disease existing to a limited extent in its own borders, immediately 
took hold of it by its own Legislature and put an end to it. This can 
be done by other States without any of the trammels that are intended 
to be placed on business by the bill of the honorable Senator from 
Kansas, * 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘Mr. Presidcht, we are not dealing with a hypothetical 
case. We are dealing with a case which has existed as a matter of fact, 
with an embargo which to-day rests upon this product, and with the ne- 
cessity of doing something which shall remove that embargo. 

In the first place, while I do not doubt the good intentions of the State 
of New Jersey, I can not suppose that the actions of that State are not 
as well known abroad qs the actions of Congress are known abroad, and 
consequently the legislation of that State, the publications made in the 
newspapers about the effort to stamp out the disease, about its existence, 
and all the other things connected with it, have been as well known 
abroad as though they had been the subject of discussion in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives of Congress. 
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In the next place, State action is ineffectual. Suppose the disease 
does exist in the State of New Jersey, that State is not going to quar- 
antine against cattle going out. It will leave that for other coun- 
tries to do, and it will permit animals to be sent out of that State that 
have the disease if any one is willing to buy them. I am speaking of 
this because it is a common thing. Everybody would do the same. 
We permit an animal to go out to any quarter of the globe if anybody 
wants to buy it. Self-interest would prevent a diseased animal from 
comingin. It wants a quarantine against the introduction of diseased 
cattle Tata the State. All the State will quarantine against will be, so 
far as it can, against the introduction of cattle from outside within its 
own limits, and that, as I have said, it can not effectually do because 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. Therefore 
Kansas is not protected against New Jersey by the operation of the 
New Jersey law, and when Kansas edmes to protect itself against New 
Jersey the Supreme Court comes in and says she can not do it. We 
have been protected by the fact that heretofore cattle have gone from 
the West to the East, and not from the East to the West, and therefore 
the disease has not had opportunity to make its way West. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall refer somewhat to the argument of the 
Senator from Texas upon this question of the Texas fever, and I desire 
to say in the beginning that I sympathize entirely with him in his ex- 
pressions of interest in regard to that great industry of his State. He 
worthily represents it, he is justly solicitous about it, and I do not de- 
sire that that industry in his State shall be put under any ban that may 
not be necessary; and yet he admits himself that the cattle from Texas 
carry the disease where they go among domestic animals. He did not 
need to make that admission. There isnota cattle-grower in the State 
of Kansas, or the State of Missouri, or the State of Illinois, or in fact 
I might say in any State west of the Alleghany Mountains, that does 
not recognize it, and there are very few of them that have not had oc- 
casion to feel it in their purses. Some years they do not seem to com- 
municate it. Itis an enigma, and it is sometimes regarded as a myth; 
but again on the trail of where the Texas tattle go it is as though that 
vast country had been burned by fire. Every animal sometimes within 
miles of where these cattle have gone will die, and the better the cattle 
the more certain they are to die. 

But the Senator from Texas stated yesterday that the people there 
regulate it themselves, and how? Hesaid they regulate it by the shot- 
gun. So they do sometimes. It is because of the feeling of insecurity 
that comes from the lack of any effective quarantine that the people 
take the law into their own hands, and sometimes it does happen that 
men who bring cattle into Missouri and into Kansas from Texas during 
the summer season are met by shotguns. Men are defiant of inter- 
state commerce or of any other thing which threatens them with the 
destruction of all the interests they have gathered up at such great labor 
and such great sacrifice and which may at any time disappear. 

This has been thesubject of legislation in Missouri; it has sometimes 
divided parties; it has been the most important question sometimes 
which has been the subject of enactment by the Legislatures of Kansas 
and Missouri; and with all that has been done the prohibition has not 
been wholly effective. ° 

It is true that out of this discussion, out of the necessity ofthe situ- 
ation, has come an adjustment, and so long as it can be observed the 
trade may be carried on with safety. Men drive cattle from Texas to 
the Indian Territory and hold them there during the summer months. 
It is well understood and recognized that after frost comes there is no 
danger from the disease, and therefore cattle which are held in the In- 
dian Territory until after frost can be driven with safety into Kansas, 
and men buy them, and the commerce between those two States in cat- 
tle has become a great one, and nobody desires to interrupt it, nobody 
desires to prevent it; but everybody who has material interests there 
does desire that it shall be so ted, so managed, and so under con- 
trol that it can be carried on without danger of the irruptions that oc- 
casionally happen whereby great losses occur to domestic cattle in the 
Statesof Kansas and Missouri. The losses in the State of Kansas, I have 
no doubt, from the death of domestic cattle by the Texas fever would 

te as much as all the profits that have been made out of that 
trade by the people of that State. Ofcourse they are not so equally dis- 
tributed. 

Some men make during the courseof years great profits. Other men 
who do noten init, but who have been subjected to contact with the 
cattle driven from Texas to Kansas, have lost an entire herd. As I said 
before, the better the cattle the more certain they are todie. Men say 
because, as the Senator from Texas says, they can jump a ten-rail fence, 
because they can outrun a quarter-horse, and all that sort of thing, 
therefore they cannot be diseased. Mr. President, the answer to that 
is the answer which the man in jail gave to the lawyer who said: ‘‘ You 
can not be put in jail, my dear friend, for this offense.” ‘‘My dear 
sir,” he said, ‘here I am.” The cattle die wherever Texas cattle are 
driven, all along their track, and whatever it may be, splenetic or what- 
ever kind of disease, it is truly a disease to the cattle that are affected 
by it, and who die on account of it. 

The Senator from Texas read yesterday some dispatches from Chicago 
stating that it had never occurred in Chicago. I have here the testi- 
mony taken by the Treasury Cattle Commission in regard to Texas fever, 
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which has resulted from the introduction of cattle through the Chicage 
yards into other portions of the country: 

Joseph Breck, Brecksville Road, lives five miles from Cleveland, He has fifty- 
five cows, and sells their milk in the city. Occasional cases of parturient apo- 
eg are the only affections from which his cows die. Upon examination I 
found his cows healthy. He buys fresh cows from the farmers in the country 
around, and sometimes goes into Indiana and buys a car-load at a time. H: 
cows run at pasture except during the time they are milked, at which time they 
are fed grain, and sometimes hay or cornstalks. Farmers two or three miles 
from him have lost cows of Texas fever, but with that exception there is no dis- 
ease among the suburban dairies. 

W. A. Ramsay, superintendent of the Saint Louis stock-yards, says— 


That the only disease among cattle here was Texas fever, and that this year 
there had been less than ever of that disease. The cause of its becoming less 
and less each year, he thought, was due to the fact that the cattle in Texas were 
becoming more domesticated, 

That is to say, they can not jump quite so high fences— 


Large numbers of well-bred bulls were taken intothe State every year and had 
greatly improved the grade of cattle. A greater amount of land is being culti- 
vated, which changes the character of the herbage and may have some influ- 
ence in preventing the disease. The number of deaths was test in 1876 from 
Texas fever. He stated that there was but very little trade in eastern dairy 
pares: the majority of that stock goes to Chicago market and is distributed 
rom there. 


Mr. W. S. Hensley, another cattle-dealer, said— 


He had never seen a case of lung-plague in the yards or anywhere else; does 
not know what the disease is. Had not seen three steers sick with Texas fever 
this season. Other years numbers of cattle had died from it, but it was becom- 
ing less and less prevalent each year, due, he thought, to the better breeding of 
cattle in Texas, 

And at Detroit— 

The Texas cattle disease has been transmitted to Michigan cattle by their oc- 
cupying pens which had been previously coupoa by Texascattle. An instance 
occurred some years ago in which eight Michigan steers were driven from the 
yards to Dearborn, a village ten miles from Detroit; they all died shortly after- 
ward of the Texas cattle fever. Texas cattle are still brought to the yards, but 
they are not put into the same yards as other cattle, and in consequence of 

ter care being exercised no deaths have occurred during the last two rs. 
his is the only contagious disease which has been contracted in Grenrenk De 
the cattle-yards on Twentieth street, : 


Mr. BAYARD. What was the date of that ? 

Mr. PLUMB. September, 1881. There is abundant testimony of 
the same kind from other quarters, which I will not detain theSenate 
by reading. Ido not mean to say that there ought to be an absolute 
embargo all the year on Texas cattle; I do not mean to say either that 
there ought to be anything more than a qualified embargo for any por- 
tion of the year. All I do say is that Texas cattle do communicate dis- 
ease; that there is no unreason, but there is great reason, therefore, 
that their transportation from place to place without the borders of 
that State should be the subject of regulation, and that that regulation 
should be designed to prevent any communicable fever reaching the 
herds of those who have built up stock interests of their own and who 
have rejoiced in the bettering of the grade of their cattle from year to 
year, thus adding to their own wealth and to the wealth of the coun- 
try. They should not be exposed to this great and dangerous infec- 
tion. 

Mr. BAYARD. WilltheSenator pardon me? Ihave listened to the 
various statements he has read from this report and I do not remember to 
have heard in any case the fact that the disease was communicated by 
cattle from Texas. They use the words ‘‘ Texas fever,” but I do not find 
in any of the statements where the disease is traced to cattle driven from 
Texas. They speakseveral times of cows distant two or three miles tak- 
ing the fever, but that might be engendered elsewhere than from cattle 
which are transported from a great distance. It certainly isa paradox in 
all medical history, as certainly in all ordinary reason, that either a man 
oran animal can communicate that which he or it does not and 
in this case the statement is that these cattle are perfectly healthy; in- 
deed, as I heard the Senator read just now, that the more healthy they are 
the more liable they aretocommunicate thedisease to others. I can not 
help thinking that there is a great deal that is loose, that is exaggerated, 
that is not connected with any sufficient data in the way of facts. 

Mr. PLUMB. If I had supposed that this would be questioned at all 
I should have exhibited to the Senator authority on the subject that he 
would not have doubted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I mean to say the authorities I have read are in 
favor of the idea I su 

Mr. PLUMB. I think the Senator is mistaken. While people speak 
of the Texas fever and sometimes omit to state that it is communicated 
by Texas cattle, at the same time the fact that it is communicated by 
Texas cattle is the one thing, and the only thing, that stands as Texas 
fever, Consequently if it is not communicated by Texas cattle it is not 
Texas fever—that is to say, within this range I have spoken of—because 
aor exists at places where Texas cattle alone of all Southern cattle are 
sold. 

But if the Senator from Delaware had been listening closely he would 
have observed that the gentleman who spoke of the disease at Detroit 
says distinctly: 

An instance occurred some gaen ago in which eight Michigan steers were 
driven from the yards tọ Dearborn, a vil ten miles from Detroit; they all 
died shortly afterward of the Texas cattle fever. 

They were destroyed by their occupying pens which had been previ- 
ously occupied by Texas cattle. There is no question about this mat- 
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ter, and the Senator from Texas himself admits this to be the case. I 
do not say that they are in a condition of absolute health; that I do not 
know; but certainly they are healthy so far as concerns anything which 
affects their activity or the value of their carcasses for beef or any of the 
other ordinary uses to which cattle are put. But they do themselves 
communicate to other cattle a disease the most deadly of all diseases 
ever known so far as I have had any experience among cattle. Before 
this debate closes I shall be glad to have the testimony of the Senator 
from Missouri on that point, as I have no doubt he has tried, as al- 
most every lawyer in his State has, cases in which this very question 
has arisen. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me for 
one moment? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I hold in my hand a copy of the New York 
World of to-day, which gives telegraphic information from the otherside 
that the British Parliament are now engaged in a discussion of the cattle 
bill. The appropriate department of that government is forced to exe- 
cute its law as regards the infected districts. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kansas if any ment other than the one he is now 
making would be needed in the British Parliament to convince that 
body of men that American cattle should be ejected or debarred from 
entering the British ports anywhere? In justice to the intelligence of 
that body of men I should say without hesitation that that was all the 

ment needed, all the proof needed to convince them that it was de- 
cidedly dangerous to allow a live animal from the United States of 
America to even have a foothold upon British soil. 

Now, one word more. Let me ask the honorable Senator from Kan- 
sas, if that result were reached, if the bill to-day passed by the British 
Government should become a law, the natural result would bean absolute 
depreciation in the value of all the animals of this country; not those 
intended for export, not our surplus, because it is the surplus that al- 
ways determines the value of the entire product. The value of every 
pound of cotton raised in this country is determined by the value of the 
amount exported to Liverpooland London. There would be a deprecia- 
tion of more than 3 cents a pound upon the entire meat product raised 
in this country by reason of that embargo by the British Government. 
Subtract, if you please, that loss in the next year from all possible con- 
tingencies or damage that may arise by reason of disease which to-day 
does not exist in this country except in the imagination of some 
ple—subtract that loss in one year, if you please, from the whole 
measure of damage that can 2 pees! result, and it is very small in the 
ratio of this vast interest involved. The statement of the Senator from 
Kansas alone, without any effort on the part of any other Senator, speak- 
ing as he does as the representative upon the floor of the committee 
having charge of this measure—that statement alone, read upon the 
floor of the British Parliament, would do more damage to the cattle in- 
dustry of this country than all the disease that is likely to happen in 
the next forty years. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, it happened that about six years be- 
fore I opened my head on this question the British Parliament passed 
an act substantially prohibiting the introduction of American cattle 
into the British ports—that is to say, prohibiting their being taken be- 
yond the point of ae Ke j 

Mr. MCPHERSON. e honorable Senator from Kansas is too intel- 
ligent for me to undertake to explain to him that provision and the 
reasons for it. The English Government, like the American Govern- 
ment, desires to protect the industries of its own people. The cattle 
industry in England has been a very large one. They were able for a 
long period of time to supply the people of that country with all the 
meat they needed. The time came when they were unable to supply 
them except at avery large price. The British Government to-day un- 
questionably are engaged in some scheme that will bring to their aid 
at this particular time that vast industry, representing the agricultural 
interest of England; they desire some measure of protection which will 
bind them to the existing government and give it the influence and 
support of that large class of people. For one, interested as I am, in 
sympathy as I am, feeling as I doin support of the interests of my own 
country, I am very much perplexed and very much pained to find that 
where there is no cause but this widespread assertion Senators will 
rise in their place in the Senate and will assist any such scheme as will 
turn the surplus of this country, that we desire so much to get rid of, 
bac™ upon our own people and find no market for it anywhere. 

“Ir. PLUMB. As I said, years before I ever opened my head on this 
subject the British Government had adopted the rule of which we are 
»ow complaining. ‘Chey did it for reasons which were satisfactory to 
them. One of two things is true: either they sincerely believe it or 
they donot. If they believe it, it is in our power toremove the doubt 
and the distrust with which our cattle are regarded by a thorough in- 
spection at home preparatory to their going abroad and the necessary 
measures to prevent the spread of the disease and also extirpate it 
where it can be done. If they were insincere, and if, as the Senator 
from New Jersey now says, it was done, not because our cattle had dis- 
ease, but because they desired to put up a barrier in behalf and for the 
benefit of the cattle producers of the British Islands, then I ask him 
how all this debate does any hurt? 
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But beyond all that he says long before anything was said here the 
cattle interest of this country took alarm, and they themselves, the 
very men whose property has been depreciated by this rumor in regard 
to the disease, the very men whose property is depreciated for the reason 
that there is no definite way of determining the existence of disease and 
giving that to the world, have been besieging the halls of Congress, 
through the public press, in public meetings held for the purpose, and 
asking this legislation; and as the Senator from New Jersey, himself in- 
terested in only one aspect of this case, only in the abattoir part of it, 
only in the commission handling of cattle, sets himself up as an au- 
thority on this question —— 

Mr. McPHERSON. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 
Senator from New Jersey is interested in any aspect of the case ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I understood the Senator to say so to the Senator 
from Texas yesterday. ` 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Texas yesterday asked me if 
I had had any knowledge or experience on the subject, and I answered 
him. Let me read from the RECORD exactly what I said. I think I 
used the word ‘‘somewhat.”? 

Mr. COKE. That was the answer. > 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want to say to the Senator from Kansas, and 
in saying it to him to say to all Senators, that the Senator from New 
Jersey is not interested directly or indirectly in any aspect of the case 
exceptas a cattle-grower. There is no aspect of the case in any shape 
or form other than that, and that to a very limited extent. My occu- 

tion is as a farmer, and in no other aspect of the case am I interested 
in the least. If I were interested to any extent, great or little, in the 
matter, it would not change my mind as to what would be a proper 
measure of legislation in the premises. 

Mr. PLUMB. I beg the Senator’s pardon for anything I may have 
said that seemed to impute to him anything that was wrong. I did 
not mean to do that. I did not assume in the slightest degree that his 
interest, whatever it might be, was not entirely proper. I understood 
him to say something more than I find in the RECORD. I have not ex- 
amined the RECORD this morning. I am very glad to be corrected by 
him, and to say further that what I remarked was not with the design 
of imputing anything to him, but simply to appeal to him not to allow 
the interest which he seemed to have in the free course of trade to pre- 
vail against the interest which the people who are at the back of this 
trade themselves believe is to be subserved by the passage of this bill, 
and upon that I stand. Hereare the cattle-men themselves, whose every 
interest is touched by this legislation, who have been touched hereto- 
fore in their pockets by the adverse legislation of Great Britain, who 
believe that this is the best way to demonstrate to Great Britain and 
to the world that our cattle are not diseased; or if they are diseased, 
that if we have the power to stamp it out we will adopt measures to 
that end in order that the cattle we send abroad may go abroad abso- 
lutely free from any suspicion of being otherwise than entirely healthy. 
They know what they want better than I know, better than any Sen- 
ator on this floor knows, and it is because they do know that I am here 
urging that this measure, so important to them, and so important to the 
great interests of this country, shall be passed, that they shall have this 
little pittance at the hands of Congress to enable their products to take 
their old place in the markets of the world free from any suspicion that 
they are not what they assume to be, fit articles of human food. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas for a few minutes. I asked the honorable Senator while 
he was speaking to name a legislative body, or a body of stock-raisers 
or of farmers, or a public assembly anywhere in the United States that 
had ever asked legislative action for protection against the so-called 
‘*Texas fever.” The honorable Senator did not reply directly at first, 
but after a while did say that the Legislature of the State of New York 
had requested such legislation. I replied to the Senator that T had 
never heard of such action of the Legislature of New York. The Sen- 
ator remarked in reply that there might be other things I should hear 
of yet on this subject that I had not heard of. 

Now, I call the Senator’s attention to the action of the Legislature 
of the State of New York. I have it here. It is recited in the report 
of Mr. Hatch, accompanying the House bill, the same now before us. 
Here is the resolution : 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the Senators of this State in Congress be 
instructed, and the Representatives of this State be requested, to use their best 
efforts to secure the enactment of alaw to carry into effect the recommendations 
made by the Treasury Cattle Commission in its report transmitted to Congress 
in February, 1882, for the extinction of the lung-plague and to provide means 


therefor, or to secure such other legislation as may speedily and effectually ac- 
complish the result. 


The honorable Senator in reply to me said that this resolution asks 
for the enactment of a law in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Treasury Cattle Commission. That commission asked and recom- 
mended the enactment of a law that would quarantine not only Texas 
cattle but all cattle in the infected belt at least seven months in the 
year, and in addition legislation on the ‘‘lung-plague.’’ I thought, 


and so did everybody else, from the honorable Senator’s reply, that the 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of New York covered the en- 
tire recommendations of the Cattle Commission, but upon reading the 
resolution I find that it is confined to a requestto Congress to carry out 


1884. 
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the recommendations of the Cattle Commission as to lung-plague or 
pleuro-pneumonia, and as to nothing else. The Texas fever, which is 
classed as a plague with pleuro-pneumonia in the report of that com- 
mission, is not mentioned or alluded to in the resolution of the Legisla- 
ture, and no other inference can be drawn from that fact than that it was 
purposely omitted. 

The Senator from Kansas said that a national convention of live- 


stock breeders of the United States, representing twenty-two of the 
principal stock-growing States and Territories, held in the city of Chi- 
eago, November 16, aig eea to the House a resolution asking 
that the Texas fever and all other infectious and contagious diseases be 
dealt with. 

Mr. PLUMB. I simply said that they recommended the passage of 
this bill; that is all. 

Mr. COKE. I have the memorial of that convention in my hand. I 
find it printed in the RECORD of January 16,1884. Here is the way it 
reads: 


In view of losses already sustained and of the yet ter dangers menacing 
us, we most earnestly recommend that your honorable bodies enact such laws 
as will not only relieve us from the unjust suspicion which attaches to our live- 


stock and meat products abroad, but you take proper measures to 
provide for the extinction of the disease of contagious pinoro fons, which 
cattle and the thorough disin- 


can only be done by the slaughter of all in: 
fection of infected premises, 

The Senator was again mistaken; the passage of this bill was not asked 
for by that convention, but only a law providing for the extinction of 
pleuro-pneumonia was asked for. This bill would embargo Texas cat- 
tle, and this resolution asks for no such thi 

That is the great convention which assembled at Chicago, referred to 
so triumphantly by the Senator from Kansas. I have here the resolu- 
tions of the Kansas State board of agriculture: 

Resolved, That our members in Congress be, and they are hereby, respectfully 
uested to favor such legislation as may be necessary to determine and clearly 
define the territory in the United States now infected with the disease among 
cattle known as pleuro-pneumonia, and to circumscribe and stamp out this 
much-dreaded disease in this country by the purchase, if necessary, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, and slaughter of all animals infected with the disease 
or known to have been exposed thereto. 

Pleuro-pneumonia! Not one single allusion to the Texas fever in 
any of these memorials, in any of these resolutions. I stated that such 
was the case to the Senator from Kansas when he was on his feet. He 
denied it, and I propese to show that I was right: 

Also the following ap memorial from the Legislature of Montana concern- 
ing pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. 

Then follows the memorial: 


We, your memo: therefore ex qed request the of some 
measure by your honorable body which will tend to effect y eradicate this 
fearful disease ; and if no better or surer method is offered, we would leave 
to su; the purchase by the Government of all cattle affected by the disease 
and their immediate destruction. 

Again: 

Also the following resolutions from the Stock-Breeder’s Association of Minne- 
sota, held at the Board of Trade rooms, Minneapolis, December 19, indorsi 
the action of the national convention of live-stock breeders of Uni 
States held at Chicago— 

From whose memorial I have just read— 
and to which reference has been made: 


“Resolved, That we heartily indorse the foregoing resolutions, and that we ask 
our Senators and Representatives at Washin: to use all honorable means, 
when the matter is brought up for consideration, to secure such rg ieee for 
the protection of our cattle and meat prodan as the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the above committee deem expedient,” 


Every single memorial and resolution referred to in that report, every 
one referred to by the honorable Senator from Kansas, speaks of pleuro- 
neumonia and of that alone. Even the resolutions of the Stock- 
reeders’ Association of the State of Kansas, the State nearest our great 
Texas cattle ranches, say nothing about Texas fever, and memorialize 
Congress for protection against pleuro-pneumonia. What are we to 
infer from this, Mr. President? What are we to infer from these most 
significant facts, when the live-stock breeders, and Legislatures, and 
boards of trade, and other representative bodies meet and pass reso- 
lutions and have this subject under consideration, when they absolutely 
refuse to mention the existence of this Texas fever? What are we to 
infer from them? Are we to draw the conclusion from their silence on 
this subject that they desire to class Texas fever with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, when they Sey decline to do it? 

The Senator from Kansas says they did mean to include Texas fever, 
but he gives no reason why they did not say so in their memorials. 
The fact that the Congress of the United States never yet has been asked 
by anybody except by the veterinary surgeon of the Agricultural De- 
partment and by the Cattle Commission for legislation upon 
the subject of the Texas fever is one that can not be denied. The Treas- 
ury Cattle Commission have discovered that the Texas fever is a great 
plague, and although that report was made in 1883 and many of these 
memorials have been adopted since, not one of the bodies having this 
great interest in charge has followed suit; and when these bodies were 
expressly approving the work of this commission and had it under con- 
sideration they confined their approval specifically to the measures rec- 
ommended for the suppression of pluero-pneumonia, saying not a word 
about its recommendation in regard to Texas fever. If they had used 


affirmative language of disapproval of the action of these officials touch- 
ing the so-called ‘* Texas fever,” their expression of condemnation could 
not have been stronger than is implied in their silence on this subject. 

Mr. President, I repeat what Isaid yesterday, that a great interest, not 
only in my State but extending from Northern Virginia to the Rio 
Grande, has been libeled and defamed by officers of the Government of 
the United States, This property bas been depreciated; it has been ex- 
cluded from foreign markets by reason of this assault upon it by these 
officials; and I do say that the assault was absolutely gratuitous and 
unnecessary, because the men who raise stock, who deal in stock, who 
are producers as well as brokers, testify universally that these cattle are 
not afflicted with any plague and that a little management in handling 
them is all that is needed. 

That these are facts there is no doubt. I say to the Senate that one 
line of law or enactment applicable to the Texas fever or to Texas stock 
will be purely gratuitous on the part of Congress, because not one single 
voice has demanded it except the report that has been made by two or 
three Government officials, who know less about it than anybody else 
who has ever bestowed any attention on the subject. 

Mr. President, with reference to the pleuro-pneumonia I. hold that 
the great weight and mass and bulk of the testimony before the Senate 
goes conclusively to show there is no pleuro-pneumonia in this country 
and that no necessity exists for the of this bill. If it be held 
that pleuro-pneumonia exists at all in this country it must be conceded 
that it is confined to a few States, in two or three of the Eastern States, 
in each one of which stringent laws for its suppression exist, and that 
it is promptly suppressed when it shows itself. 

The honorable Senator from Kansas talks about memorials. Iadmit 
that he has read quite a number of memorials asking for the extirpation 
of pleuro-pneumonia, but I submit respectfully to the Senate that the 
testimony shows that the memorialisis were not informed and were 
laboring under a misapprehension. Refer to these memorials, an 
either in the preamble or in the resolution itselfof all of them you 
the agricultural reports referred to as showing the existence of pleuro- 
pneumoniain the country. Every time you find the report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture referred to to prove the existence of pleuro- 
pneumonia; and who, I ask, ought to know best, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture or the hundreds of men with their millions of dollars in- 
vested at Chicago, Jersey City, and East Liberty, and other stock-yards 
whose certificates have read here, that in twenty years there has 
not been in one of these great yards a case of pleuro-pneumonia? I read 
these certificates to the Senate yesterday, but as some Senators may not 
have heard them I will read them again: 

Uston Stock-Yarps, Chicago, Ill, April 14, 1884. 
To Emory A. STORRS, Riggs House: 
There never has been any sickness among cattle here that any one pretended 
to call contagious pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease. 
E. TITUS WILLIAMS, 
- Union Slock- Yards. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senatorallow me one moment? I will 
save him the trouble of all this. ment. We do not assert that it 
has ever been in Chicago or west of the Alleghany Mountains as yet. 
What we want to do is to keep it from those localities. 

Mr. COKE. I will make my own argument if the Senator pleases. 


Again: 
Jersey Crry, N. J., April 15,1884. 
Hon, Emory A. Storrs, Washington, D. C.: 
Our receipts of cattle at the yard in the year 1883 were 423,800 head. We have 


never had any pleuro-pneumo? foot-and-mouth disease, or any other con- 
ous disease at these yards, ny : 7 
E. L. LAMBERT, 
ssista 


A mt Treasurer, 
NEWTON & GILLETTE. 


Again: 
East LIBERTY, PA., April 15, 1834. 
To E. A, STORRS: 


We, the undersigned, certify that we have been in the cattle business nt-these 
yards for the last ten years; have never had any stock affected with Dosage 
pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, or any other con: ous disease, e re- 
ceipts at this yard of stock and fat cattle are about 400,000 head per year, 

This is signed by the superintendent of the yards and a large num- 
ber of firms. 

Again: 

Emory A. STORRS: 


We received and yarded 250,000 cattle last year, and had nota single case of 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease. 
J. B. DUTCHER, 


President Union Slock-Yard and Market Company. 


These reports come from all these great stock-yards in which are con- 
gregated cattle from the North, South, East, and West, not casually, 
not occasionally, but every day, the transactions amounting to millions 
daily, and yet there never has been a single case of pleuro-pneumonia 
or contagious disease in any of them, in some for ten years, and in others 
for twenty years, What conclusion must we draw from this fact? I 
regard it as absolutely certain that it must have gone into these yards 
if the disease had an existence in the country. If any gentleman de- 
sired information on the subject of the health of cattle, where could he 


New YORK, April 17. 
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go with greater certainty of obtaining it fully and accurately than to 
these great receptacles of all the merchantable cattle of this country? 

Gentlemen say these men are brokers and interested and not to 
relied on. I sawa number of them here—some eight or ten of them— 
and, if I am any judge of men, they are the peers of any business men 
I have ever met, having honest, open, intelligent faces, brimful of en- 
ergy and hard practical sense, just such men as are always successful; 
that is the character of men—men who stand high, men of good repute, 
men of influence and force and character. If such men can not be 
believed, human testimony can not be relied on. 

Objection has been made that these gentlemen have seen fit to em- 
ploy an attorney to represent their interests in this matter in this city. 
It is not necessary for me to defend Emory Storrs in any tribunal where 
he is permitted to speak for himself. I feel it but just to say of him 
here, however, that he is a gentleman distinguished for his ability as 
a lawyer, standing high socially and in every way as an honorable gen- 
tleman, and I do not believe that these citizens of Chicago could have 
been more ably represented by anybody that I know than they are by 
him. He has made his arguments and laid them upon the desks of Sen- 
ators, frankly stating that he is the retained attorney of those he rep- 
resents, and sought to approach their intelligence by logic and facts. 
That is all he has done. If you call that lobbying, be it so; I regard 
it as honorable and legitimate legal service. 

The earnestness and activity with which the people who do the great 
cattle business at the great commercial centers of the country oppose 
this bill is proof conclusive to my mind that itisradically wrong. Any- 
thing which affects the stability of their business is pernicious alike to 
them and to the breeders of cattle. Any unsettlement of values is hurt- 
ful; anything that disturbs the even tenor of healthy and legitimate com- 
merce goes against the interest and the pockets of these gentlemen. I 
do not care if they are brokers; they handle the cattle of this country 
and they pay to the producers the annual profits reaped from what they 
sell 


Mr. President, if the gentlemen who have sent these certificates here 
are not credible witnesses, if all their interest does not lie on the side of 
truth, if their interest isnoton the side of the producers of this country, 
Iam willing that you may cast aside their testimony. - You can not 
hurt the producers of cattle without wounding these gentlemen. Their 
highest interest is to be found in the highest prosperity of the produ- 
cers. The greatest profits they can make are to be found in a healthy 
commercial intercourse and a stable market for cattle products. Their 
interest is precisely that of the farmer and cattle-breeder. 

All they have in their business depends for itssafety on law and order, 
on the steadiness and stability and uninterrupted flow of the current 
of the cattle trade. Panic, uneasiness, instability, fluctuation, which 
it is the professed object of this bill to provide against, but which these 
eminently practical and intelligent and successful men believe will be 
promoted and produced by its passage, is always hurtful and often 
ruinous to them and exactly in the same proportion to the breeders of 
cattle. 

The memorials referred to by the Senator from Kansas are very ex- 
plicit in demanding legislation for protection against pleuro-pneumonia. 
The memorialists evidently derived their information as to the exist- 
ence of this disease from the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
The gentlemen whose certificates I have read, with extensive practical 
knowledge running through many years, testify that there is not and 
has not been in the great stock-yards of this country a case of pleuro- 
pneumonia for twenty years. Weigh the testimony and decide which 
is right. The Senator from Kansas admits that no case of this disease 
has ever occurred west of the Alleghany Mountains. All of his me- 
morials come from the West except that from the Legislature of New 
York. The memorialists derive their information from hearsay, while 
the gentlemen whose certificates I have read handle cattle every day 
of their lives in the great stock-yards of the country and speak that 


which they mally know. 
Mr. W. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. COKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to misunderstand him and I do not 
think he wants to be misunderstood. Does he say that there has been 
no case of pleuro-pneumonia for fifteen years in the United States? 

Mr. COKE. I say these gentlemen have testified that there has been 
no case in the stock-yards, where two and a half millions of cattle an- 
nually pass for sale and on the market, coming from everywhere in the 
United States where cattle are raised, for twenty years; and I say that 
is a great fact, overcoming all the hearsay of these memoriali 

The Senator from Kansas says that itis only recently that cattle have 
commenced to go from the East to the West, and in that way he ac- 
counts for the non-existence of pleuro-pneumonia in the West. Why, 
Mr. President, within my knowledge cattle have been imported exten- 
sively from the East into Texas for fifteen years past. For twenty years 
past imported animals have been carried out to the plains in the West 
and in the Western States, and Texas cattle bought up and put with 
them for breeding purposes, and the product constitutes to-day the great 
herds of Montana and Wyoming and Colorado and New Mexico and all 
the Western States and Territories. The experience of all in the West 


and Southwest negatives the statement of the Senator from Kansas. So 
meres Se to account for the absence of this disease from the 
est. 

Where is pleuro-pneumonia to be found? They can not locate it 
except to guess ut it in some three or four places, and the only gentle- 
man who professes to have any knowledge within hearing of these cases 
when they were read here was the Senator from New Jersey, and he 
promptly said that the cases attributed to New Jersey had no existence 
in fact. The pleuro-pneumonia can not be located except in the Agri- 
cultural Report and in the reports of the veteri surgeons. In these 
it abounds, and from these sources it goes forth to disturb and unsettle 
values and plague the great interests involved. It was from these 
sources that the memorialists of the West, under a feeling of alarm,were 
inspired, although not one of them had ever seen a case of pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

They believe, as most people do, that everything printed in a book 
officially is true, and therefore they commence to memorialize Congress 
to helpthem. But here are these hard-handed men, and as I have heard 
them called, hard-headed men, who for twenty years have controlled the 
great stock-yards where all the cattle of commerce of this country are 
con; ted for sale, men dealing every day with stock which would 
have developed diseaseif any had existed in cattle in this country, they 
come here and say, fresh from the res gestæ of the transaction, ‘‘ There is 
no contagious disease here.” 

Now, will the Senate grant the extraordinary powers given in this bill 
upon insufficient testimony? If the testimony were overwhelming, if 
the testimony were predominating in its affirmation of the existence of 
contagious disease among our cattle, I should have nothing to say, but 
simply get the best bill I could; but it will be accepted as an undeni- 
able proposition that we should not pass such a bill as this except upon 
the clearest proof of a necessity for it, and I refer you to the testimony 
on which I have been commenting to establish as far as it can be done 
the contrary. It is very difficult and usually impossible to prove a 
negative. I think that has been as nearly done as it can be in this 
instance. 

Mr. President, I will read an extract from the New York Herald, a 
cablegram from London bearing on this subject: 


In the House of Commons to-day ht Hon. George J. Dodson, chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, confirmed the report that fifteen head of cattle 
had been found at Wimpole, in Cambrid, , infected with the foot-and- 
mouth disease. These were a portion of a herd of fifty-one head recently sent 
into Cambridgeshire from Liverpool, and the cattle inspector at Liverpool had 
reported that they were from America. Mr. Dodson asse , however, that the 
cattle could not have come from America, the i or to the contrary notwith- 
standing, as all American cattle are slaughte at the ports where they are 
landed. The last Canadian cattle, moreover, landed at Liverpool, April 12, 
were perfectly sound. Furthermore, Mr. Dodson said he did not believe there 
was any foot-and-mouth disease in either the United States or Canada. He 
moved, therefore, to restore the cattle bill to the original form in which it was 
introduced in the House of Lords by Baron Carlingford, lord privy seal. 


The motion was lost by a half-dozen votes. Chancellor Dodson does 
not believe there is any foot-and-mouth disease here. Without any 
fact we are asked to legislate against an imaginary evil, unsustained 
and unsupported by any testimony except that of the gentlemen who 
expect to perpetuate themselves in office by the passage of this bill. I 
hardly think their testimony ought to be admissible against that of 
citizens engaged in honest and legitimate trade, who have shown their 
capacity to the entire commerce of this country in cattle by 
the fortunes they have amassed, and whose integrity, although they 
are cattle brokers, is vouched for by the community in which they live. 

I will read here, in conclusion, Mr. President, a letter on the subject 
of the Texas fever. I read it yesterday, and I willrepeat it, because I 
wantitknown. Truth will go very slowly, while false representations 
go in seven-league boots; but I am going to start this truth right after it, 
giving ita fresh start to-day as I gaveit one yesterday, because I believe 
it is for the public interest for the whole truth to be known about this 
thing: 

Robert Strahorn, H. H. Conover, Lewis R. Hastings, and Reuben P. Conger, 
being first duly sworn, upon their oath state : 

That they are now engaged in buying and selling cattle at the Union Stock- 
Yards of Chicago, and have been so engaged for at least twenty years past; that 
the annual receipts of Texas cattleat said stock-yards amount to from 300,000 to 
350.000 head, and that the disease known as *“‘ Texas fever ” is not now ed 
at said stock-yards with any apprehension, and has not been so ed for 
years, and that any fears that may have been entertained in the past at said 
stock-yards on that score have been dispelled by reason of almost total immu- 
nity from said disease at that point. 

the average number 
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in short, every one handling cattle there—have no hesitation in yerding rg tena 
at have 


stock 
rison with the aggregate transactions in Texas cattle that the disease 
ge regarded there as an exploded theory. 
R. STRAHORN. 


H. H. CONOVER. 
L. R. HASTINGS. 
R. P. CONGER. 
This was sworn to before a notary public, and I have the original 
affidavit here. 
I do not wish to say anything more about this Texas fever. Who- 
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ever says it is a plague, or that it is dangerous, or that it is beyond care- 
ful handling, is not acquainted with it. There is but-one condition 
under which it is communicated, and that is where Northern unaccli- 
mated cattle graze in a field where Texas cattle have been pastured. 
Then they will take disease at a certain season of the year, but the 
Northern cow that takes it may be put into another field with one hun- 
dred.other Northern cows and not one of them will take it from her. It 
stops with the first transmission, and its transmissibility ceases with the 
first white frost. That is all there is about it; that is the Texas fever; 
that is the great plague which has prompted the veterinary surgeons 
in this city and elsewhere to class Texas fever with-lung plague and the 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Why, Mr. President, one-sixth—I beg Senators to note this fact—one- 
sixth of the cattle of the United States are now within the limits of 
Texas. I will not overstate—it is between one-seventh and one-sixth 

about half way between )—of the cattle of the United States are in Texas. 
e Treasury Cattle Commission recommend to this Government to quar- 
antine these cattle from the beginning of March to the beginning of 
November, the only time that they are fit for market. Take that 
amount of beef out of our market you cut the supply short at least a 
third. It is all the laboring man can now do occasionally to buy a good 
beefsteak. By quarantining the cattle in the great belt said to be in- 
fected with the Texas fever one-third of the beef of the country would 
be kept out of the market, and up goes the price on the consumers of 
this country. 

It is very true if that were done it might be that some big stock com- 
panies, some people who raise beef, some persons who have a great 
many cattle, would realize a much larger profit on them; but you 
must remember that it is your consuming laboring people who would 
have to pay this increased cost. If the recommendation of the Cattle 
Commission is enforced by enactment of Congress it will bea sorry day 
for the laboring people of this land. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Florida yield tome? I 
suppose he does not wish to go on at this hour. It is now 5o’clock, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move an adjournment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator withdraw that motion? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After two minutes t in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, April 24, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
JoHN 8. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CURTIN. Iask unanimous consent to offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk for present consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objections. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
iver pagr Bbc the session of Siei May 13, after the morning hour, be de- 
M 


voted to the consideration of such b ess as may be presented by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithink as a matter of safety to the public business 
an exception should be made, first, of revenue and appropriation bills; 
then of reports and bills from the Committee on Public Lands. If those 
three things are expressly excepted I shall not object. 

Mr. CURTIN. I will make those exceptions. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Except also prior orders. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object to prior orders being excepted. I insist 
a which I have indicated are the only exceptions which should be 

©. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Let the resolution be again read. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution as now modified will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That the session of Tuesday, May 13, after the morning hour, be de- 
voted to the consideration of such business as may be presented by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, not to interfere with the consi ion of general appro- 
paskon bills, revenue bills, or reports and bills from the Committee on Publie 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON ] 
objects unless prior orders are also excepted. 

Mr. CURTIN. I will add “or prior orders.” 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that the bills that are to be presented 
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ought to be specified, that we may know if any of them are objection- 
able. 

Mr. CURTIN. We intend to present the bill in reference to French 
spoliations and the bill in reference to the indemnity to China. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Do the committee propose to present the 
bill in reference to paying foreign steamships interest on their tonnage-~ 
tax ? 

Mr. CURTIN. No, sir. 

Mr. REED. The resolution asks for only one day ? ; 

Mr. CURTIN. Thatisall; and weexpect to dispose of those two bills 
on that day. 


Mr. REED. Ido notobjectso faras the China indemnity bill is con- . 


cerned. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I understand the tleman from Penn- 
sylvania to say that only the two bills he has indicated shall be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. CURTIN. Yes, sir. ` 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania has stated that 
he desires to call up the French spoliations bill and the Chinese indem- 
nity bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I shall have to object. 


MERCHANDISE IN BONDED WAREHOUSES. . 


Mr. ROSECRANS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6757) to amend section 2971 of the Revised Statutes, relating to mer- 
chandise in United States public store or bonded warehouse; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS, 


Mr. ROSECRANS, by unanimous consent, also presented a concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of the State of California, requesting 
the California delegation to favor the bill for the establishment of na- 
tional experimental stations connected with the agricultural colleges; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Assembly concurrent resolution No. 10, relative to the establishment of experi- 
mental stations in connection with agricultural colleges. 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress a bill to establish national 
experimental stations in connection with the agricultural colleges of the vari- 
ous States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress be requested to use their utmost endeavor to secure 


the pasigo of said bill, 
Resolved, That the governor of the State of California be requested to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to each of our Senators and ih i eee 
H. M. LA RUE, 


JOHN DAGG A 
President of the Senate. 


THOS, L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 


Attest: 


F. G. SCHWATKA AND AMELIA SCHWATKA. 


Mr. GEORGE. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar be di from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 264) for the relief of F. G. Schwatka and 
wife, and that the same be put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: + 


Be it Secretary 

thorized and directed to pay to F. G. Schwatka, sr., of Salem, Oreg., and to 
Amelia Schwatka, his wife, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $6,000, to be equally divided between them, in full of 
their claim against the Governmentof the United States for their donation claim 
taken by the War serrage in sections 6 and 7, in township 8 north, range 
10 west of the Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon, and what is now 
known as Fort Stevens. 


PS ENAREN Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe this was before the House in the last 
Congress. 

Mr. GEORGE. Itis the same bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As the facts are not very fresh now in the recollec- 
tion of members, I hope the gentleman ‘from Oregon will be permitted 
to make a short statement in regard to them. I do not remember the 
exact character of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon will be permitted to 
make an explanation, subject to objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. The object of this bill is to pay old Mr. Schwatka 
and his wife, the aged parents of Lieutenant Schwatka, of Arctic fame, 
for the Oregon donation land claim which was taken by the United 
States military authorities for a military reservation in 1852, with the 
promise at the time that they should be paid for it. They have never 
received their pay, although continuously applying for relief. Bills 
have been favorably reported a number of times, in one House or the 
other, to pay this claim, yet they have not received their money. This 
bill has twice passed the Senate. As to the value of this property, I 
suppose the United States would not to-day take $100,000 for it. It 
occupies a commanding position at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
having the same relative position to that river as the headlands in San 


of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au-. 
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Francisco adjacent bear to the Golden Gate, lands for which the United 
States paid from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Under this bill these parties will be paid $6,000 for their land where 
now stands Fort Stevens, This in reality is only part compensation 
for this valuable tract of land which has been taken away from them, 
and for which they have not received a penny during all these long 
years. 

There certainly can be no objection to the bill; there has been none 
on the part of any committee that has considered it. It has been unan- 
imously recommended to the House by the Committee on Claims, and 
I trust we shall no longer delay justice to this aged couple. Mr. 
Schwatka is now over 80 years of age, and has recently suffered two 
amputations of a broken leg. He is now, I understand, on a bed of 
sickness, and at has but few more years for this world. I trust 
sir tae me its unanimous consent to consider and pass 

is bill. . 

Mr. HOLMAN. If I understand correctly, this land was entered 
either under the homestead or the pre-emption law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Under the Oregon donation-land act which was a 
special act applicable to the State of Oregon and Territory of Wash- 


n. 
. HOLMAN. And before these parties had perfected their title 
the Government took the property? 

Mr. GEORGE. The mili authorities of the United States came 
and took possession of it, promising that these parties should be paid 
* for their land. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Had they made improvements? 

Mr. GEORGE. They had been living on this land two years, culti- 
vating and ye Abe it all that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly read the 
third time, and ! 

Mr. GEORGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WELLBORN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which there will 
be opportunity for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, the 3lst of May, after the reading of the Journal, be 
set apart for the consideration of bills and resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and bills and resolutions on the Speaker's table over 
which said committee hasjurisdiction, the bills and resolutions to be considered 
in the order the committee may indicate; this order not to interfere with rev- 
anuai or general appropriation bills or reports from the Committee on Public 


Mr. SINGLETON. Ishall have to object to that. 
LEASE OF LAND TO MICHIGAN FISH COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. COBB. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution H. Res. 135, and that it be now 
taken up for consideration. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 135) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease certain 
lands to the board of fish commissioners of the State of Michigan. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 'atives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secre! of War is directed and hereby duly au- 
thorized to lease to the State board of commissioners of the State of Michi- 
gan the parcel or strip of land lying north of and adjoining the Saint Mary’s Falls 

hip-Canal, and between said canal and the rapids of the Saint Mary’s River, in 
the county of Pe he and State of Michigan, including such portion of the 
lands reserved for the use of the canal as are not now needed for canal purposes, 
by ca condition that the premises so leased are to be used solely by said commis- 

ioners for the culture and propagation of food-fishes and the residence of the 
employés of the commission, and that the use of said premises by them shall in 
no way interfere with the use of the same lands for canal purposes whenever 
required by the United States Government. The Secretary of War is requested 
to cause the removal of all persons now occupying any part of the said premises 
on or before July 1, A. D. 1884. The lease to said commissioners shall be rent 
free and the buildings to be erected by said commissioners shall be first approved 
by the engineer officer in charge of the vanal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope we shall have some explanation of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] de- 
sires to reserve the right to object until an explanation has been made, 

Mr. COBB. I will state for the benefit of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia and the House that this joint resolution provides for leasing to the 
board of fish commissioners of the State of Michigan a strip of land lying 
north of and adjoining the Saint Mary’s Falls Ship-Canal, in North- 
ern Michigan. The proposed lease will not interfere in the least with 
the use and privileges of the canal. The piece of land proposed to be 
leased, as the committee has found, is now used only by Indians who 
visit the falls for the purpose of fishing. The site is very desirable for 


the location ofsuch fixtures as the fish commissioners of Michigan may 
require for the purpose of propagating food-fish. The resolution pro- 
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vides that the property leased shall not be used in any way by the fish 
commissioners to interrupt or injure the rights of the United States in 
the canal; and that whenever the Government may desire the use of 
this ground it shall be at once surrendered. The resolution I think is 
well guarded, and its passage is certainly very desirable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole Houseon the 
state of the Union was di from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution; which was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COBB moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS, 


Mr. PERKINS. Yesterday morning when I desired to take from 
the House Calendar for consideration the bill (H. R. 2047) to provide 
for the sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas objections 
were made. Those objections have never been withdrawn, and I ask 
that the bill may be considered at this time. While it isa matter of 
vast importance to the parties. interested, it is entirely local in its 
nature, and there is no objection to the measure by those who have 
examined it. 

Mr. MONEY. Let the right of objection be reserved until the bill 
has been read. 

The bill and amendments were read. They were published in yes- 
terday’s RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Js there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has been read? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido not rise for the purpose of objecting, but simply 
tosay that when the request was made yesterday for the consideration ot 
this bill I then objected because the facts did not appear which I have 
since learned to exist; that is, that these Indians do not occupy these 
lands at all, butthey are occupied by settlers who have been induced to 
go there by reason of the acts of the Government. 2 

Mr. PERKINS. They have been occupied by settlers for more than 
twenty years, who haveimproved them and developed them. TheIn- 
dians do not object to this bill; in fact a few years ago they were here 
through theiragent proposing to accept $2.50 an acre forthese lands, and 
this bill proposes to give them $3 an acre because of the lapse of time. 
They are now getting no use or benefit or enjoyment from these lands, 
whilesettlers have been in quiet, undisturbed possession of them for more 
than twenty years, but they can not get title to them. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand furthermore that the settlers occupy- 
ing these lands were induced to go there by reason of various official 
acts of the Government. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the fact. In 1858 the Secretary of the In- 
terior declared that these New York Indians had forfeited their right 
to these lands. Subsequently a commission was appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to go there and make an investigation, and that 
commission found that there were something like a hundred or more 
Indians who had rights to these lands and were entitled to them. The 
report of that investigation was reviewed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and he cut the number down to thirty-two, as provided by this 
bill. Certificates of allotment were issued to those thirty-two Indians. 

Afterward President Buchanan issued a proclamation opening up 
these lands for settlement, and these Indians have never been in pos- 
session of these lands since that time, but they have been held in quiet 
and undisturbed, I will not say undisputed, possession by settlers, who, 
however, are unable to obtain title to them on account of the claim of 
these Indians. No suit has been instituted against the settlers on be- 
half of these Indians for the purpose of evicting them, and the prop- 
erty has passed from hand to hand by quitclaim deeds. The Indians 
favor the passage of this bill, which provides that the money derived 
from the sales of this land shall be paid into the Treasury for the ben- 
efit of these allottees or their heirs. 

Mr. CHACE. How did the Indians forfeit their right to this land ? 

Mr. PERKINS. Because, as the Secretary of the Interior decided, 
they did not gothereand possess it. Under the treaty of 1838 the New 
York Indians were to go there and occupy this land, and the Govern- 
ment was to give $400,000 to pay the expense of moving them there. 
The Government did not furnish the money, and the Indians, except a 
few, never went there. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes; thatisit. The Government made an agreement 
with the Indians, did not carry it out, and then says to the Indians 
that they have forfeited their lands. 

Mr. PERKINS. The Indians were willing a few years since to ac- 
cept $2.50 an acre for this land, and we propose by this bill to pay them 


an acre. 
Mr. CHACE. I think this bill should be discussed. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHACE] to object. 
Mr. PERKINS. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 
BUSINESS OF POST-OFFICE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MONEY. I am instructed by the Committee on the Post-Office 
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and Post-Roads to report for present consideration the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. CHACE. I will withdraw my objection to the bill of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask consideration of the resolution which I have 
sent up. 

Mr. STEVENS. I understand the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. CHACE] to say he withdraws his objection to the bill called up by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 

The SPEAKER. There is another matter now before the House. 
After that has been disposed of, the Chair will again recognize the 
gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, May 31, after the reading of the Journal, be assigned 
for the consideration of such business asmay be presented by the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads, prior orders excepted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution just read? : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the bills which it is proposed to consider 
should be named in the resolution. 

Mr. MONEY. They are all on the Calendar; there are a number of 
bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Unless the bills are named I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the resolution is not before 
the House. 

NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] 
withdraws his objection to the request of the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. PERKINS] for the present consideration of the bill to provide for the 
sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas. Is there further ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand that there were thirty-odd allotments 
made to the New York Indians. 

Mr. PERKINS. The evidence was that thirty-two Indians had gone 
there and taken possession of some portion of this reservation, and in 
consequence of that certificates of allotment were issued to them for 
portions of this land. They have not taken possession of the lands 
since or asserted the right to occupy them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Where are they now? 

Mr. PERKINS. Some of them are living in Kansas, some in the In- 
dian Territory, and some perhaps in Wisconsin. It is not known to 
the settlers where they are, but the bill provides that the money re- 
ceived for these lands shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, so that those entitled to it can go there and obtain it upon proof 
of their identity. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understood the gentleman from Kansas to say that 
a few years ago some of them were here in relation to this matter. By 
whom were they represented ? 

Mr. PERKINS. They were represented by Mr. Cobb, of Kansas, at 
one time a member of this House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ah! he represented those who lived in his State; or 
did he represent some who lived elsewhere ? 

Mr. PERKINS. Heassumed to represent the entire thirty-two allot- 
tees, and on their behalf he offered to accept $2.50 an acre, while this 
bill pro to give them $3 an acre. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Withdraw objection and let it pass. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope the gentleman will not do it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has it the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs? 

Mr. PERKINS. He recommended that the settlers should pay $3.45 
an acre. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Wastherenotacommission appointed some 
years ago to consider this whole subject? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, And was it not agreed that those settlers 
should have this land on payment of $3.45 an acre? 

Mr. PERKINS. A little more than that. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. They did not think it right to give that; 
they defied the Government and would not pay that amount for land 
they had notitle to. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is a new fact. 

Mr. PERKINS. They did not defy the Government. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HUNT. Iask the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will withdraw it for the gentleman from Louisi- 


ana. 
Mr. BAGLEY. I renew it. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, noti- 
fied the House of the passage of bills of the following titles, in which 
concurrence was requested, namely: 

A bill (S. 1004) to accept and ratify certain agreements made with the 
Sioux Indians, and to grant a right of way to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul Railway Company through the Sioux reservation, in 
Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 1496) to accept and ratify certain agreements made with the 


Sioux Indians, and to grant a right of way to the Dakota Central Rail- 
way Company throughout the Sioux reservation, in Dakota, 


COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SEYMOUR. I ask unanimous consent to submit the following 
resolution for present consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, May 14, 1884. the House will take a recess until 
half past 7 o’clock p. m. ; and that the evening of said day be set apart for the 
consideration of such bills reported from the Committee on Commerce, and Sen- 
ate bills upon the Speaker's table, relating to the erection of bridges over navi- 
gable rivers, as the committee shall designate, and that this special order con- 
tinue from evening to evening (except Friday evenings) until all such bills on 
the House Calendar and the Speaker's table shall have been considered and acted 
upon by the House, not to interfere with appropriation and revenue bills and 
special orders heretofore made ; and that in the consideration of each bill, and its 
amendments, not more than thirty minutes shall be consumed in debate, fifteen 
minutes on each side. 

Mr. KEAN. I object. 


Mr. RANDALL. I demand the regular order of business. 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order of business is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 

FRAUDULENT PATENTS, 

Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 4398, a bill (H. R. 6758) authorizing the Attorney- 
General to institute proceedings touching land, mines, or mill sites when 
a patent has been fraudulently obtained; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported 
back adversely the following bills; which were laid on the table, and the 
accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 4849) compelling the residents of one State to attend as 
witnesses in the courts of another State; and 

A bill (H. R. 5000) relating to suits by the United States to set aside 
land patents. 

COUNTERFEITING. 

Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported, 
as a substitute for H. R. 3985, a bill (H. R. 6759) to define and punish 
the counterfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, or otherse- 
curities of foreign governments, and of banks and corporations author- 
ized by the laws of said governments; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported 
back adversely joint resolution (H. Res. 25) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

Mr. REED presented the views of the minority; which were ordered 
to be printed with the majority report. 

ROCK ISLAND AND DAVENPORT BRIDGE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, asa sub- 
stitute for H. R. 4992, a bill (H. R. 6760) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Rock Island, Ill., and Dav- 
enport, Iowa, and to establish it as a post-route; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE AT ANOKA. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 4489) to authorize the construction of a 
highway bridge across the Mississippi River at Anoka, Minn., above 
the Falls of Saint Anthony; which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

: BRIDGE AT TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as 
a substitute for H. R. 5098, a bill (H. R. 6761) respecting a bridge at 
Tonawanda, in the State of New York; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. ý 

BRIDGE OVER MISSOURI RIVER. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, fromthe Committee on Commerce, also reported, as 
a substitute for H. R. 2385, a bill (H. R. 6762) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at a point between the 
north and south lines of the county of Douglas, in the State of Ne- 
braska, and to make the same a post-road; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. CLARDY, the Committee on Commerce was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
171) approving the charter by the General Assembly of the Choctaw 
Nation to the Poteau Slackwater Navigation Company; and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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PUGET SOUND COLLECTION DISTRICT. 

Mr. GLASCOCK, from the Committee on Commerce, cae 
lien of the following bills, which were ordered to lie on the table, namely, 
the bill (H. R. 4366) making the city of Seattle, in Washington Terri- 
tory, in the Puget Sound customs district, a port of delivery; and the 
pill (H. R. 4367) making the city of Tacoma, in Washington Territory, 
in the Puget Sound customs district, a port of delivery—a bill (H. R. 
6763) making the cities of Tacoma and Seattle, in Washington Terri- 
tory, inthe Puget Sound customs district, ports of delivery; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. ' 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER WATER POWER AND BOOM COMPANY. 


Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a substi- 
tute for H. R. 5766a bill (H.-R. 6764) to authorize the Mississippi River 
Water-Power and Boom Company, of Brainerd, Minn., to construct a 
dam across the Mississippi River; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR FORT SNELLING. 

Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 5436) to authorize the construction 
of a foot, carriage, and railroad bridge across the Mississippi River at 
some point between Fort Snelling and the Falls of Saint Anthony, in 
the city of Minneapolis, in Minnesota; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

CLAIM OF JOHN E. WHEELOCK AGAINST VENEZUELA. 

Mr. LAMB, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 237) in reference to the claim of John E. Wheelock, 
a citizen of the United States, for imprisonment by the Government of 
Venezuela; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
g Mr. LAMB. I ask unanimous consent that this report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. That can not be done under this call. Under this 
call the committees report simply for reference to the calendars. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I ask for the reading of the resolu- 
tion appended to the report, which is very brief. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 
ele a en eo ET Dart ae Ace 
m 
the Government of Venezaela the claim bf John E. Wheelock, a citizen of the 
hoy a V anainn ovea, pae to yon aad peira ta such 
manner as he may deem best an immediate settlement of said claim, 
INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 

Mr. HITT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported back 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 225) to authorize the President to appoint 
a commission to the international prison congress; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. - 

On motion of Mr. ROSECRANS, the Committee on Mili Affairs 
was di from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6307) 
for the relief of George Baldy; and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. ROSECRANS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also re- 
ported with adverse recommendations, bills of the following titles; 
which were severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accom- 


ing reports ted, namely: 
Pave ill (H. R. 3743) to correct the military record of Daniel McAl- 
pin, a soldier of the war of 1812; and 

A bill (H. R. 193) to fix the date of entry into the military serv- 
ice, and to correct the military record of officers now in the regular Army 
who served as officers of volunteers and Army; and 

A bill (H. R. 54) authorizing the Secretary of War to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Private Earnest Beechner. 

JOHN S$. CHISM. 

Mr. OURY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 1699) for the relief of John S. Chism; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN FLETCHER. 

Mr. PEEL, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 429) for the reliefof John Fletcher; which 
was reported to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHEROKEE INDIAN LANDS, ETC. 
Mr. PEEL, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


also reported back a resolution and sundry memorials of citizens of the 
Indian Territory referring to lease of lands to citizens of the United 
States, and to the disbursement of $300,000 by Cherokee authorities; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


CYRENUS BEERS AND OTHERS, 


Mr. SKINNER, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported with amendments the bill (H. R. 5911) for the reliet 
of Cyrenus Beers, or his personal representatives, and also the personal 
representatives of Vail and Robinson; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


J. G. FILL AND OTHERS. 


Mr. FINERTY, from the Committee on Indian irs, reported with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 2684) for the relief of J. G. Fill, Elwood 
Hoopes, and George Burnham; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Mr. STEVENS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 5991) 1o pay the Delaware Indians the amount ascer- 
tained to be due them for stock under provisions of the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of July 4, 1866; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


SIOUX OR DAKOTA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 


Mr. STEVENS also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was recommitted the bill (H. R. 842) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to ascertain the amounts due to citizens of the United States 
for supplies furnished to the Sioux or Dakota Indians of Minnesota 
subsequent to August, 1860, and prior to the massacre of A 1862, 
and providing for the payment thereof, reported the same with further 
amendments; which was referred to the Calendar of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

DELAWARE INDIAN LANDS, KANSAS. 


Mr. STEVENS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, also rted 
back the bill (H. R. 5990) to pay the Delaware Indians the value of 
certain lands in Kansas, in compliance with treaty stipulations; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MARRIAGES IN UTAH TERRITORY, 


Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Territories, reported, 
as a substitute for H. R. 946, a bill (H. R. 6765) to provide for the man- 
ner of solemnizing marriages in the Territory of Utah and to provide 
for the recording of certificates of marriages therein, and for other pur- 

; which was read a first and second time, referred to the House 
lendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR submitted the views of the minority of 
the committee on said bill; which were ordered to be printed with the 
report of the committee. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT FORT SCOTT, KANS. 


Mr. PUSEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 2067) for the erection 
of a public building at Fort Scott, Kans, ; which wasreferred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, HARPER’S FERRY. 


Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on Education, rted back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 1625) to authorize tha Hecrotary of War 
to convey by deed to the board of education, district of H. r’s Ferry, 
West Virginia, a lot of ground numbered 2, in block 13, with build- 
ings thereon; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the amendment and report, or- 
dered to be printed. s 
COLORED SCHOOL, MORGANTOWN, N. ©. 

Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on Education, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. Res. 107 for the relief of the first common-school dis- 
trict (colored) for Burke County, North Carolina, a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 238) for the relief of the African Methodist Epi Church 
and the Zion Methodist Church (colored) and the trustees of the 
school for the colored children of Morgantown, N. C.; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 


on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 


\ JAMES H. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5106) to amend the date of 
letters patent to James H. Robertson; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 
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CHARLES F. PARIS. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, t 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3177) granting 
a pension to Charles F. Paris; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN MALONEY. 

Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5926) granting 
a pension to John Maloney; which was referred tothe Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE D. GUTHREY. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5922) for the re- 
lief of George D. Guthrey; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


RUTH STRATTAN. 


Mr, MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5923) granting a 
pension to Ruth Strattan; which was referred to the Committee of the 
‘Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH H. LAWLER. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 229) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth H. Lawler; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CATHERINE H. GLICK. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6514) for the re- 
lief of Catherine H. Glick; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, order to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
which were severally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 
ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 315) ting a pension to Joseph C. Arnold; 

A bill (H. R. 4378) for the relief Josephine D. Hellyer; 

A bill (H. R. 5011) granting a pension to Frederick Fehlhaber; and 

A bill (H. R. 3883) for the relief of Charles A. Sugg. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
back the bill (H. R. 1832) for the relief of Rufus Barker, and 
moved that the committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of the same, and thas it be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
The motion was agreed to. 


J. H. IVERS, ALIAS J. H. WILSON. 


Mr. WINANS, of Michigan, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
6399) granting a pension to John H. Ivers, alias John H. Wilson; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

ANN LUMPHREY. 

Mr. WINANS, of Michigan, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5762) for 
the relief of Ann Lumphrey; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment 
and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ABEL J. LEWIS. 

Mr. WINANS, of Michigan, from the Committee on Invalid Pensi: 
slso reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
5951) granting a pension to Abel J. Lewis; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ANNA J. FOSTER. 

Mr. WINANS, of Michigan, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
also reported, as a substitute for H. R. 5651, a bill (H. R. 6766) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mrs. Anna J. Foster; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Tena Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

ELIZA A. SHEALEY. 


Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2245) granting a 


pension to Eliza A. Shealey; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. x 

JULIET H. PALMER. 


Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4085) for the re- 
lief of Juliet H. Palmer; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. ; 

MRS. VIRGINIA ZEILIN. 

Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
a bill (H. R. 6767) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Virgini 
Zeilin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
commpanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH HOOD. 

Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4263) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Hood; which was referred to the Commi ttee of the 
‘Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

MAGARET M’CORMICK. 


Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
adversely the bill (H. R. 2687) granting arrears of pension to Margaret 
McCormick; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

THEODORE ARTZ. 


Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 1439) granting a pension to Theodore Artz, and 
moved that the committee be discharged from its further consideration, 
and that the same be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MARIA L. STRONG. 

Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 6591) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. 
Strong; and moved that the committee be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that the same be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CHARLES A. FULLER. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5795) increasing the 
pension of Charles A. Fuller; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

EDWIN THOMAS. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6182) granting 
a pension to Edwin Thomas; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompaning re- 
port ordered to be printed. ; 


MRS. NANCY BISER. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4970) for the 
relief of Mrs. Nancy Biser; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

JULIA M. REYNOLDS, 

Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6184) granting 
a pension to Julia M. Reynqlds; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
adversely the following bills and petitions; which were severally laid 
on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6340) for the relief of Magdalena Miller; 

A bill (H. R. 6341) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 

A bill (H. R. 1030) for the relief of Annie McCarthy, widow of George 
P. McCarthy; 

A bill (H. R. 5977) for the relief of Hiram De Groftt; 

A bill (H. R. 5354) granting a pension to Alecia Durant; 

A bill R. 4969) for the relief of C. M. Benson; 

A bill R. 6475) for the relief of Seth Graves; 

A bill R. 6180) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord; 

A bill R. Pp for the relief of Jacob Newberger; 

A bill R. 6479) granting a pension to Alexander Hamilton; 

A bill R. 3712) ting a pension to Mary E. Hill; 

A bill t R. gia or the relief of Richard P. Harman; 

A bill R. 2469) granting a pension to Michael Wood; 
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A Pn. (H. R. 5547) to place the name of Mary Jane Root on the pen- 

sona 
A bill H. R. 6477) for the relief of Isaac P. Lockman; 

Petition of James B. F. Randall; 

Petition of Sarah E. Graves; = 

Petition of John W. Morgan “ 

Petition of Charles McClelland; 

Petition of Ann Mahar; 

Petition of Anna Hessen; 

Petition of George Messeck; 

Petition of Henry Hecking; 

Petition of Catharine Hoey; 

Petition of Henry J. Knox; and 

Petition of Theodore J. Samuels. 

; INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5509) for the 
benefit of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm at the shoulder- 
joint; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back adversely bills of the following titles; which were sever- 
d on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 


laii 
ted: 
. R. 5498) granting a pension to Albert E. Magoffin; 
. R. Sa nan granting a pension to Joseph A. Porter; 
- R. 5242) granting a pension to Austin B. Lynch; 
. R. 2090) granting a pension to John W. Alyea; and 
H. R. 584) to increase the pension of William Seamans. 
ADAM STUBER. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 3944) granting a pension to Adam Stuber, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

SARAH NICOLL CRANE. 

Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1930) granting a ion 
to Sarah Nicoll Crane; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH R. BENJAMIN, 

Mr, STEELE, from the Committee on Pensions, also reported back 
adversely the bill (H. R. 2026) to pension Joseph R. Benjamin; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

SALLY MALLORY. 

Mr. LAIRD, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back witha 
favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1056) granting an increase of 
posi on to Sally Mallory; which was referred to the Committee of the 

ole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 
WARREN SAMS. 

Mr. YORK, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 3352) to restore the name of Warren Sams 
on the pension-roll; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

STATE NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISIANA. 

Mr. VAN ALSTYNE, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 2203) for the relief of the State Na- 
tional Bank of Louisiana; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

J. L. WHITAKER. 

Mr. LORE, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 4449) for the relief of J. L. Whitaker; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

JAMES Q. SHIRLEY AND FRANCIS DE LONG. 


Mr. ELLWOOD, from the Committee on Claims, reported back ad- 
versely the bill (H. R. 5716) for the relief of James Q. Shirley and Fran- 
cis De Long; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN TAGGART. 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favorably 
the bill (H. R. 5078) for the relief of John Taggart; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. C. P. CULVER. 


Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Claims, also reported a bill (H. R. 
6768) to appropriate for the relief of Mrs. C. P. Culver the sum of $840; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
H. H. FAULKNER AND MARY WOODLER. 

Mr. DOCKERY, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 4914) for the relief of H. H. Faulk- 
ner and Mary Woodler; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

DAVID N. HARRISON. 

Mr. DOCKERY, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 4626) for the relief of David N. Harrison; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PERRY A. LEATHERBERRY. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 21) for the relief of Perry A. 
Leatherberry; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 

WILBUR F. HINMAN. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 4881) for the relief of Wilbur F. Hinman; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. TURLEY. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of William H. Turley; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vatę Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ROSA VERTNER JEFFREY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. ROWELL, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 2185) for the relief of Ros Rosa Vertner 
Jeffrey and others; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

W. H. TIBBITS. 

Mr. WEAVER, from the Committee on Private Land reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6164) for the relief of W. H. 
Tibbits; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

POLICE REGULATIONS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SPRIGGS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3448) relating to the 
police of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 


and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ELECTORAL COMMISSION OF 1877. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I have been instructed by the Committee on the 
Library to report the following for reference to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to be added as an item in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

le the Joint i Lib haso th f 
Electoral Commission of 1877 by Mrs. O. Adele Fassett, $15,000. en 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order during this call. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I present it only for reference to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I should like also to add another 
amendment to that, to go to the Committee on Appropriations, for the 
purchase of a portrait of Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., Chaplain of the 
First Congress. 

The Chair is 


The SPEAKER. That is not in order at this time. 
calling committees for reports. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Let my amendment go to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. Itis referred, the Chair hearing no objection. 


DELAY IN ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, submitted a 
report under the resolution of the House that the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills be instructed to inquire into and report the cause of the delay in 
forwarding to the President for his approval joint resolution passed on 
the 11th instant appropriating $300,000 for the relief of the sufferers 
by the floods of the Ohio River; and the same was referred tothe Com- 
sap of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and ordered to be 
printed. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 721) for the relief of the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Company; which was referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. RANDALL. I now call for the regular order of business. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the unfinished business of 


yesterday. At the time the House took a recess the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania moved that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of pro- 

ing to the consideration of the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4616) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes; and pending 
that he also moved that the debate be limited to one minute, to which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KAsson] moved an amendment to limit 
the debate to twenty minutes, on which the previous question was de- 
manded, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr, RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the previous 
question was ordered, and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. The question isnow upon the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Iowa, which is to limit the debate to twenty 
minutes instead of one minute. 

The question was taken. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 84. 

A MEMBER. Tellers. 

Mr. RANDALL. We may as well have the yeas and nays at once. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope that will not be demanded. 

Mr. RANDALL. At the suggestion of the gentleman from Georgia 
I will not insist upon the demand. 

Mr. REED. This is only on a question of twenty minutes’ debate. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. And ten of them to be given to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RANDALL. I withdraw the demand. 

So (no farther count being demanded) the motion to limit debate to 
twenty minutes was not agreed to. 

The motion to limit debate to one minute was then agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. CONVERSE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Senate 
amendments to the naval appropriation bill, and by order of the House 
general debate has been limited to one minute. i 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, there is but a single remark I wish 
to make in reply to what was said by the gentleman from Maine—his 
remark in reference to this side of the House following my lead in re- 
gard to appropriation bills. I think it due to myself to say that in ref- 
erence to the pending bill my judgment as to the amount involved and 
as to the manner of its expenditure has been made up by the opinion 
of the gentlemen who feel with me politically as to the proper appro- 
priation of the money, and that I have in no particular taken any ini- 
tial step in this relation except such as was founded upon their judg- 
ment, and not resting upon my own opinion. In other words, I recog- 
nize that in this particular I am but voicing the opinion and the judg- 
ment and the convictions of the majority upon this floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all general debate upon 
the amendments of the Senate has been exhausted. 

The Clerk will now report the several amendments of the Senate, 
which will be considered as non-concurred in as they are reached, un- 
less objection is made and a separate vote demanded. 

Mr. CALKINS. That will be satisfactory. Then when the amend- 
ment is reached on which it is desired to have a separate vote it can be 
called for. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course. 

The amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 were read and severally 
non-concurred in. 

Amendment of the Senate numbered 41 was read, as follows: ; 

To complete the ordnance outfit of the three new steel cruisers and one dis- 
patch boat, $500,000 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I believe there will be five min- 
utes allowed on either side on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the Committee 
on Appropriations that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union do non-concur in this Senate amendment. That motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will ask, in the event of a motion being made 
to concur in this amendment No. 41, whether debate is not in order for 
five minutes for and against it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to concur would of course take pre- 
eedence, and would be debatable under the five-minute rule. 


Mr. RANDALL. Was not the debate limited by orderof the House 
on all of the Senate amendments to one minute? 

Mr. REED. That referred only to the eral debate. Of course 
the debate on each amendment under the five-minute rule would still 
remain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the motion to apply to 


general debate only. 
Mr. KASSON. It could not possibly cut off the five-minute debate 
in that way. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I understand, then, that the motion to concur 
takes precedence of the motion to non-concur? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so held. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I move to concur in amendment No, 41, 
which has just been read; and I simply desire in support of that mo- 
tion to say —— 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand the debate has been closed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Only the general debate. I ask the Chair to 
rule whether a motion to concur is not open to debate under the five- 
minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already so held. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. In support of this motion I simply desire to 
say that I am voting to non-concur in all of the amendments of the 
Senate which have been incorporated in this bill, and expect to con- 
tinue to do so throughout the bill, except as to this single amend- 
ment. This amendment providing an amount of money, as specified 
therein, was placed upon the bill on the recommendation of the Navy 
Department, together with supplementary statements made from that 
Department and on motion in the Senate Chamber of a distinguished 
Senator from my own State. We have now commenced the construc- 
tion, and we have finished one, of these four vessels, costing in the ag- 
gregate three millions in money. This amendment of the Senate sim- 
ply proposes to provide the armament and put it upon these ships when 
completed. I did not vote for the construction of these ships. I did 
not favor that policy at the time the law was passed. But, sir, with 
three millions of money invested already, I, for one, am not willing to 
go before the country refusing an appropriation of $500,000 for the pur- 
pose of making these vessels available in providing armament for them 
to carry. 

Gentlemen may determine it for themselves. For myself I shall not 
refuse, when the Senate proposes to provide the armament for the ves- 
sels already in construction, to give the sum of money found necessary 
for that purpose. 

I therefore move to concur in this amendment, for I do not want the 
House or any part of it to stand before the country refusing to man 
with guns the ships that have already been appropriated for and par- 
tially constructed. 


I yield whatever time remains to me to the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. HEWITT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes and a half of 
his time remaining. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. When the naval appropriation bill 
was pending in the House in Committee of the Whole I intended to 
discuss the matter of the appropriations for ordnance. I was, unfortu- 
nately, ill during the whole week, and was therefore not able to do 
what I had intended to do at that time, and to say to this House that I 
had made the most careful examination of the figures submitted by the 
Ordnance Bureau with reference to the arming of the new cruisers now 
under way, and I satisfied myself that every dollar which they asked 
for, amounting, if I remember rightly, to $466,000, was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to put guns upon the new ships under way. I was very 
sorry when I found the bill went out of the House without that pro- 
vision contained in it. I trust now, without regard to party and with- 
out regard to the other questions involved in these amendments, this 
House will see to it, as to ships for which we have paid the money, on 
which we must lose the interest until these guns are put upon them, 
that the money is provided by the action. of this committee. 

There are other questions behind this on which I am in full accord 
with the Appropriations Committee. I believe the monitors are a to- 
tal failure. I believe every dollar spent on them is wasted, and I shall 
never vote, as I never have voted, a single dollar in behalf of the moni- 
tors. 

I also believe we ought not to build any new cruisers until we know 
whether those now under way are good for something or not. But we 
can not tell whether they are good or not until we put guns on them 
and float them and try what they can do in the open ocean. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I trust this side of the House will do for the Ap- 
propriations Committee of this House what has been done heretofore by 
whatever party has been in control of it. The committee have recom- 
mended a bill which has passed the House. The Senate has seen fit to 
make amendments thereto. It has come back; and the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], expressing the unani- 
mous voice of his committee, has asked to-day a usual thing, to vote to 
non-concur and bring together the conferees of the House and Senate 
in conference to settle the differences between the two Houses. That 
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is all there is in this question; and I trust that the majority of this 
House, whatever their opinion may be as to whether or not the arma- 
ment shall be placed on these vessels, will not strike their committee this 
unusual blow. For one, sir, I am willing to trust it; and I will say, 
notwithstanding the taunts that have come from the other side of the 
House on the matter of expenditures and what the Government needs, 
the people of this country from one end of it to the other are as willing to 
trust the distinguished gentleman now in charge of this matter as any 
other man in this country. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I care not how we may differ upon other matters, it 
is due to that committee to follow thisusage. It is said, sir, we should 
place the armament upon these vessels at once. It is said, ‘‘Why 
invest the money in these ships and not place them at once in service? 
Where is your commerce? Are there not any of your vessels lying in 
ordinary?’’ If it should so happen to these, is it an unusual thing? 
It is constantly happening; and should it happen to these vessels there 
is nothing very wonderful about it. 

Again, sir, I do not wonder that gentlemen on this and the other 
side of the House should be insisting on making the expenditures as 

as they can at this time in view of the Presidential election. It 
has not always been their policy. In 1859 and 1860 Mr. SHERMAN, 
now a distinguished Senator, led the opposition to the Dem in 
this House, and they were constantly doing what is said to be so hei- 
nous in us. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, the estimates for 
the Navy were $14,000,000; the appropriations were $14,000,000; the 
expenditures were $14,000,000. In the next year the estimates were 
$13,000,000, and the appropriations $10,000,000. The estimates for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, were $11,000,000, and the appro- 
priations were brought down to $9,000,000. All that while there was 
great complaint pa genase extravagance on the part of the Democratic 
party. The other insisted that $9,000,000 was sufficient for the 
Navy. Now they are rous for unusual and extraordinary expend- 
itures. I hope, sir, that this House will trust its own committee in 
conference with the Senate conferees. 


Mr. BELFORD. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask the gentleman from Colorado to yield to me 
for a moment. 

Mr. BELFORD. Iyield to the gentleman. 


Mr. CALKINS. I only wantto say, in reply, that while the minor- 
ity of the Committee on Appropriations did consent to non-concurrence 
in these amendments, they are nevertheless all of them individually 
in favor of concurrence in this item at the earliest practicable moment, 
and our assent to the recommendation of the committee was for the pur- 
pose of bringing about that result when we could. We are ready to 
vote for it at any time. 

Mr. BELFORD. I will never forget the intense excitement I went 
through during the war, when I was a mere boy; and I want to ex- 
press my sense of the great service that was performed by the Monitor 
so discredited by the gentleman from New York. I think it was the 
Merrimac that came down the James River armed and loaded, capable 
of attacking New York or Philadelphia; and Mr. Ericsson, with a 
provident genius, constructed a little monitor, and with that monitor 
we destroyed the aggressive power of the rebellion. 

It is a beautiful spectacle to see the distinguished gentleman from 
New York standing here and endeavoring to discredit an invention of 
that kind. That is only equaled by the cowardice and cupidity of the 
Democratic party with reference to the expenditure of money for the 
building of our Navy. Does that gentleman dare to stand on the floor 
of this House and in the face of the potent, visible, and supereminent 
fact that the little Monitor saved our country practically on the waters, 
endeavor to discredit that vessel? I would like to see him stand here 
and assume the responsibility of such a declaration of discredit. He 
had better look after his iron-works. [Laughter.] 

We will ty to look after our Navy. I tell you, gentlemen [passing 
down the aisle and over to the Democratic side of the House amid great 
laughter], I tell you gentlemen from the South and the West, and I 
say it with boldness and courage, that if you follow out the policy of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] you will not see 
the glimmering of the gloaming in the next Presidential election. 
[Laughter on the Republican sr What we want is liberal appro- 
priations to construct our Navy. [Laughter on the Democratic side, 
and cries of, ‘‘Of course!’’] Yes, sir; thatis what we want. How are 
we going to compete with England or with any other foreign nation? 

Have you not got themoney in the Treasury? You Democrats have 
the majority in this House. Yet this gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the Committee on Awpserelasiene [Mr. RANDALL], pro- 

to cut down, to cheese-pare, to peanut this whole business, so 
that if we should get into a war we will not be able to compete with 
any foreign nation on the face of this earth. 

I am appealing to you Democrats to do what is right and just and 
liberal to this country when you have the power; because if you do not 
do it, I assure you that you will not the next Presidential elec- 


tion, and it would be absolutely immaterial whom we may nominate. 
Caur on the Republican side. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time ofthe gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BLAND. How much do you want in Colorado of this money 
fora mere ? 
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Mr. BELFORD. We do not want a cent in Colorado. 

Mr.RANDALL. Thecommittee think that thisamendment should 
be non-coneurred in and should go into a conference, with the other 
questions relating to the rearmament of the Navy. 

Mr. BELFORD. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] that the amendment of the 
Senate, No. 41, be concurred in. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 114, 
noes 92. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. RANDALL said: I desire to give notice now, so that members 
may not go away, that I shall ask a yea-and-nay vote in the House on 
this amendment. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman call for tellers? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not; I only give notice that I shall call for 
a yea-and-nay vote in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN then announced the vote and stated that the amend- 
ment of the Senate had been concurred in.. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side]. 

The next amendment of the Senate, on which a separate vote was 
asked, was amendment No. 42, to insert the following: 


That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War and gs Secretary of the Navy, 
with the nce of the gun-foundery board, which is hereby revived, to re- 

rt to Congress, on the first day of the nextensuing session, a plan and estimate 
al har A ae reparation and purchase of plant for a gun-factory to complete guns 

ch caliber to 16-inch caliber, including buildings and shrinking-pit, 

eg to report the full and detailed estimate for the cost of the work afore- 
said, and whether the same can be better and more economically performed in 
establishments owned by the Government, or by private contract, or by a com- 
bined system, whereby the said work can accomplished partly by the Goy- 
ernment and partly by private contract, and in what annual installments the 
said appropriations can most economically be made. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I move that the amendment be concurred in; I 
wait pes ought to be done. I will state that this amendment of the 

popes to revive a board organized under the naval appropria- 
tion ton bill of March, 1883. That board has visited the ordnance found- 
eries and gun-factories of all the European nations, and has sought and 
obtained a great deal of valuable information, which is contained in 
their report to the Secretary of the Navy, which has been submitted 
to Congress. 

The most important thing in that report is this: the board states that 
they visited the gun-founderies of France, of England, of Austria, and 
of Prussia; but the most important statement made by them to this 
American Congress was that they were not allowed to visit the great 
Krupp gun-works, and therefore could make no report to Congress as 
to the capacity of that establishment. 

It is a fact acknowledged by all intelligent men that no matter what 
class of vessel you may build, they can not be constructed so as to resist 
the highest-power guns that have been manufactured and are being now 
manufactured. This government with its population of 50,000,000 
people, the richest government to-day on God’s earth, is without a sin- 
gle high-power gun, and if we were to have war to-morrow we would be 
without means of defense against other nations. The answer which 
may be made to gentlemen who say when their attention is called to 
this fact that we can buy guns when needed is that such a depend- 
ence is entirely fallacious, because if we should have war with a for- 
eign nation we never could get guns here. 

It is important that this Government should have a gun-foundery of 
its own, and that Congress should appropriate the money for that pur- 
pose. We ought to have all the information we can get on this sub- 

ject. I therefore ask the House to concur in the amendment of the 
Senate which proposes to revive and continue this board. It will not . 
cost the Government a single dollar outside of the traveling expenses 
of the members of the board, because the original proposition provided 
that they should receive no pay outside of their salaries as officers of 
the Army and Navy. 

That board has reported that we should have two gun-founderies, 
one for the Army and one for the Navy. The amendment of the Sen- 
ate provides for only one. I do not object to that. But I do say that 
as a matter of public policy, and also as a matter of economy, as will 
be demonstrated to this country in time to come, this amendmentshould 
be concurred in. And not only that, but whenever this board shall 
report to Congress where this gun-foundery should be established, no 
matter what it may cost, the Government should appropriate the nec- 
essary amount of money to provide an establishment for constructing 

of the highest power known to the world. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is a question of policy involved in this 
amendment which should have consideration in conference: whether 
this Government shall at its own expense and at an enormous cost ac- 
quire a plant for the manufacture of these guns or whether that should 
be left to the enterprise of private manufacturers. 

The experience of the Government in this connection, so far as I have 
been able to learn, has not been favorable. In 1862 the Government 
erected a shop or, as I suppose it may be said, established a plant for 
work of this character at the Washington navy-yard, the cost, as I am 
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advised, having been $400,000. But the results of that expenditure 
have not reached the expectations of those who were zealous in its 
advocacy. I think, in view of all that has occurred in the past as to 
appropriations in this direction, this matter had better be left to the 
discretion of a conference committee. I hope therefore that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Appropriations in favor of non-concur- 
rence will be agreed to. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I desire to state that concurrence in this amend- 
ment will not involve a single dollar of additional expense. The ob- 
ject is only to have a report made to this Congress by the board already 
authorized. 

In answer to the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. RANDALL] that our experience in matters of this 
kind has been unfavorable, I wish to say that according to the report 
of this board the French Government encourages the manufacture of 
steel, and it makesthe guns. Now, in this country, while there is en- 
couragement as to the man of steel, capital does not receive 
sufficient invitation from Congress to undertake the manufacture of 
these guns. 

Mr. RANDALL, The gentleman is mistaken. There are in this 
country two parties entirely capable of making guns of the largest prac- 
ticable caliber. 

Mr. TALBOTT. This whole subject has been heretofore investigated 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs, who came to the conclusion that 
the Government has never given sufficient encouragement for the 
investment of capital in the manufacture of guns, and without such 
encouragement no one is going to establish a gun-factory. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr, COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I did not catch exactly the 
last words of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT]. He is 
my colleague upon the Committee on Naval Affairs. But I do not un- 
derstand that this subject has come before that committee in any for- 
mal way at this session or that we have passed upon it at all. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I did not mean to make such a statement. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, whenever I am in doubt 
about an amendment of the Senate to an appropriation bill I vote to 
non-concur. I will not take such a doubtful matter from the hands of 
an intelligent committee on appropriations or a well-informed confer- 
ence committee. Why should we eo instanti concur in an amendment 
to carry out the ideas of the Senate? Rather leave it to the conferees 
to make the best arrangement possible in the interest of the people as 
expressed in this popular body. 

Some years ago I argued in favor of making guns of small and large 
caliber; not for cruisers of this class, but for fortifications and coast pro- 
tection. I know that we must prepare in time for the manufacture of 
such To make a large like the Krupp ordnance occupies 
not only months but years. When this matter comes back matured, 
as I trust it will, from the committee of conference, we shall know 
better how to vote, and at that time I shall speak more at length upon 
it, for I have given it considerable study. 

I can not agree with the idea of my colleague upon the Committee 
on Naval Affairs that because of some little previous legislation we 
should now upon an appropriation bill adopt the plan of the Senate. It 
is wise to distrust the te on appropriation bills. Our fathers dis- 
trusted the Senate on ‘‘ money bilis.” Our constitution-makers dis- 
trusted that body in such matters asa body aloof from the people. Nor, 
sir, am I in favor, especially in a Presidential year, of giving so much 
money and such perilous power to the dominant party. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Therefore I am a little delicate about yielding 
to all these cunning monetary amendments of the Senate on bills of 
this character. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amendment 
by striking out the last word. I did not mean to say that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in this Congress had investigated this subject, 
and I did not so state. The Committee in the Forty-seventh Congress 
did investigate it. 

Mr. STORM. Who was chairman of that Committee in the Forty- 
seventh Congress? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Harris, of Massachusetts. 

Now, sir, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
RANDALL] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] appear re- 
luctant to trust the administration with the expenditure of money in 
naval matters. I submit it is proper we should have a Navy; and we 
have no right to say that any one man, or two men, or three men shall 
stand in the way to prevent our doing what public opinion demands 
and public necessity requires. We should have a Navy. 

So far as the present amendment is concerned it does not appropriate 
adollar. It proposes simply to continue the board of Army and Navy 
officers who are now serving without any extra pay. It is proposed sim- 
ply that this board submit to Congress a plan, with specifications, for the 
Porco of a gun-factory. That is the whole effect of the amend- 
men 

Mr. RANDALL. Iwish to suggest one difficulty in connection with 
this matter. Among these officers of our Army and Navy there are at 
least two in one or the other branch of the service who have an enor- 
mous number of patents in connection with the manufacture of guns. 


Hence it is a question of great concern where the construction of these 
guns should be lodged, whether it should be left to individual enter- 
prise or whether the Government should have a plant of itsown. If 
the Government is to have a plant of its own, these officers should be 
restrained from receiving any extra emolument in connection with the 
manufacture of these guns. I know very well that a distinguished 
citizen of my own State, Admiral Dahlgren, once invented a gun which 
was said to be practically beyond the power of powder to burst. But 
with this exception our experience in the manufacture of the 
Rodman guns and others—has not been such as to create confidence, in 
my mind at least, as to the propriety of the Government entering upon 
a large expenditure of money in the manufacture of this class of guns. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I should like to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania as to the interest of Army officers there is a provision of law 
contained in the Revised Statutes that no officer of the United States 
Army or Navy can receive one particle of payment from the United 
States Government for any patent he makes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think that statute is as far-reaching as 
the gentleman states it, but at all events it might, bear the investiga- 
tion of the conference committee. . 

Mr. TALBOTT, by unanimous consent, withdrew his formal amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of the Senate was then non-concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was asked is as fol- 
lows: 


To enable the President to strengthen the naval establishment of the United 
States the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, to be expended as follows 
and under the following limitations: For the construction of one cruiser of 
4,500 tons displacement, one cruiser of 3,000 tons, one dispatch vessel of 1,500 tons, 
two heavily armed gunboats of 1,500 tons each, and one light gunboat of 750 
tons, and one gunboat, not to exceed 900 tons; this boat to be built on plansand 
specifications to be furnished by the Admiral of the Navy,and under his super- 
wate, and directions, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Navy; one 
steel ram, as recommended by the first naval advisory board, November 7, 1881; 
one cruising torpedo-boat, advocated by the same board and by the present ad- 
visory board in its memorandumof November 21, 1882; and two of the harbor 
torpedo-boats recommended by said first board and in the report from the 
Bureau of Ordnance of November 1, 1883, all of which are recommended in 
the annual report of the psani adn Navy. And, under existing law, it 
shall be the duty of the advisory appointed in conformity with an act 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1883, and for other purposes, approved August 5, 1882, to advise and assist the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his office or elsewhere, in all matters referred to them 
by him relative to the designs, models, plans, specifications, and contracts 
for said vessels in all their parts, and relative to the materials to be used there- 
in, and to the construction thereof, and especially relative to the harmonious 
adjustment, respectively, of their hulls, machinery, and armament; and the 
shall examine ail materials to be used in said vessels, and inspect the wo 
on the same as it progresses, and have general supervision thereof, under the 
direction of said tary. But said board shall have no power to make or 
enter into pr contract, nor to direct or control any officer of the Navy, the 
chief of an ureau of the Navy, or any contractor. Neither of the vessels 
hereby authorized to be built l be contracted for or commenced until 
full and complete detail drawings and specifications thereof, in all its parts, 
including the hull, engines, and boilers, shall have been provided or adopted 
avy Department, and shall have been approved, in writing, by said 
board, or by a majority of the members thereof, and by the Secretary of the 
Navy; and after said drawings and specifications have been provided, adopted 
and approved as aforesaid,and the work has been commenced, or a contract 
made for * they shall not be changed in any Kas gerade wes the cost of such 
change shall in the construction exceed $500, ex upon the approval of said 
Eoad: or a majority of the members thereof, in writing, and upon the written 
order of the Secretary of the Navy; and if thus made, the actual 
cost thereof and the caused the 


the determination of said board or a majorit; 
the increased or diminished compensation said contractor shall be entitled to 
receive, if any, in consequence of such change or changes. And for the construc- 
tion ofall which vessels the of the Navy shall invite proposals from all 
American ship-builders and builders of machinery who shall show to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Navy that within three months from the date of 
the contract their ship-yards will be equipped for building and topaig iron 
and steel steamships, and constructors of e engines, machinery, and boil- 
ers; and the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to construct said vessels and 
procure their armament at a total cost for each not exceeding the amounts esti- 
mated by the naval advisory board; and in the event that such vessels, or an; 
of them, shall be built by contract, such building shall be under contract wi 
the lowest and best responsible bidder or bidders, made afterat least sixty days’ 
advertisement, published in five of the leading ne’ pers of the United States, 
inviting proposals for co’ said vessels, su to all such rules, regu- 
lations, superintendence, and provisions as to bonds and security for due com- 
pletion of the work as the Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe; and no such 
vessel shal! be accepted unless pe gee in strict conformity with the contract, 
with the advice and eealeeiane of naval advisory board, and in all respects 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of August 5, 1 exceptas they are 
hereby modified; and authority to construct the same l take effect at 
once: Provided, the of the Navy shall utilize the national navy- 
with the machinery, tools, and appliances belo: g to the Government 
there in use, in the building of said ships, or any parts reof, as fully and toas 
great an extentas the same can be done with advantage to the Government. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Idesire to amend the amendment 
of the Senate by adding the following: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That at least three of the vessels herein provided for shall be con- 
structed inthe navy- of the United States. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I hope the commit- 


tee will see the propriety of adopting this amendment before concurring 
in the amendment of the Senate, and I desire to have that amendment 
to the amendment carried because I believe the navy-yardsof the country 
are better adapted this day to construct these vessels than are the ship- 
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yardsof private ship-builders. I think if the Government builds three 
of these ships in the navy-yards of the United States we will have vessels 
which will test from day to day, whichare superior in construction to those 
built in private ship-yards or those constructed in the navy-yards of the 
country. I believe to-day the Government navy-yards generally are 
better equipped for this purpose, and I know very well, sir, and I think 
every member of the committee knows, that the naval vessel built in a 
navy-yard is built a complete ship, to last, because the cost is not abso- 
lutely limited, while vessels built by contractors, although they will be 
built according to the very word and letter of the contract, yet would 
not be built as vessels which are paid for by day’s work in Government 
navy-yards and over which is the supervision of officers of the Navy of 
the United States. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the Senate amendment almost gives away the 
question, and I have no doubt the lines to which I am going to refer were 
pu into the amendment at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Navy, 

e knowing that the means of building in the navy-yards are far supe- 
rior to the means provided in private ship-yards belonging to citizens of 
the United States. 

I will call the attention of the committee to the lines to which I refer. 
They are lines 467 to 473, page 20 of the bill, and are as follows: 

And for the construction of all which vessels the Secretary of the Navy shall 
invite Lrearasye from all American ship-builders and buildersof machinery who 
shall show to the satisfaction of the retary of the Navy that within three 


months from the date of the contract theirship-yards will be equipped for build- 
ing and repairing iron and steel steamships. 


They appear to me to be giving away the whole question, and to be 
an intimation from the Secretary of the Navy himself, not intended 
perhaps, that the ship-yards of the Government are prepared now to 
go on with the construction of iron and steel steamships, and that the 
ship-yards of private builders are not ready. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Idonot disagree with my friend from Penn- 
sylvania altogether, yet I should like to ask him if he knows how many 
private yards there are in this country where this thing could be done. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I know of two private yards, or 
rather two were in my mind. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Only two? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Let me name you the ones I refer 
to. Iwill give you afterward others. I speak of the ship-yards in the 
locality in which I live. The ship-yards of the Messrs. Cramp, in the 
city of Philadelphia, the ship-yard of Mr. John Roach, at Chester, Dela- 
ware County, in which are building vessels all the year round, and 
several other ship-yards on the Delaware, also doing a large business. 
Besides, the Delaware River is the only stream of water in the country 
fitted for the construction of iron and steel steamships. I would say 
the two yards mentioned are fully equipped for many purposes, also 
others on the Delaware; but the Secretary of the Navy, in the language 
prompted by him, as I said before, and I have no doubt he knows it, 
says that it would take three months to equip those ship-yards so they 
could build vessels suited for naval purposes. 

There is within a limit of seven or eight miles from the ship-yard of 
Mr. Roach, and within about the same limit from the ship-yard of the 
Cramps, located the navy-yard at League Island, which was ific- 
ally taken by the Government for the purpose of using itin the build- 
ing of iron and steel steamships and constructing machinery and 
armament. The land upon which it is located was given to the Gov- 
ernment by the city of Philadelphia and accepted for this kind of ship- 
building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, was recognized, and yielded his time 
to Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. As I was stating, these two lead- 
ing ship-builders of the city of Philadelphia, or on the Delaware River, 
are within certainly not more than fifteen miles of each other, and be- 
tween the two is this League Island navy-yard. There are also other 
private ship-yards within this limit of distance. 

Why, within three months’ time after the order is given that navy- 
yard at League Island, at a very comparative small expense, can be so pre- 
pared as to be able to turn out the best-built ships that have ever been 
constructed for the Navy of this country, or in any other country forany 
other navy. A very little addition to its present appliances will enable 
the work to be done now and these vessels to be built in the completest 
manner. 

Sir, it has been attempted to be argued against taking this yard for 
this purpose, and also in favor of closing it, as contemplated, that it would 
cost millions of dollars to complete it and to put it in shape to build 
first-class iron and steel vessels. Now, I want to say here in the presence 
of this committee and place it on the records that an official who never 
was at the League Island navy-yard but for a moment, the Secretary of 
the Navy—for he did make a visit there on the Tallapoosa once, and on 
that occasion inspected the yard in about an hour—and the commission 
appointed to investigate the condition of the navy-yards of the country, 


a commission created for the purpose of advising the closing of certain 
yards, who did not see much more of League d than the Secre- 
tary, dared to report that it would cost countless millions, I may say, 
to complete that navy-yard. I say it now in the hearing of this com- 
mittee, and wherever my voice may be heard, and wherever what I 
have said may be read, that the men who reported such a statement to 
this country never did examine the subject, never cared to examine it, 
but were appointed to follow out the dictates of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and recommended the closing of that yard and two or three 
others which have been of the greatest use to this country in the build- 
ing of our ships or the repairing of them, because of the causeless preju- 
dice existing, which was well-known to that commission before enter- 
ing upon its duties. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in good faith, and I would like 
to have the committee agree to the Senate amendment as I have pro- 
posed to modify it. 

Again, at the very end of this amendment of the Senate the Secretary 
admits, as will be seen, the fact of numerous costly tools and appliances 
on hand in the navy-yards of the Government, whereby he proposes to 
the Senate committee and to the Senate in the consideration of this 
matter that these useful and valuable tools and materials may be util- 
ized, if not by the navy-yards of the country, that they may take them 
to the ship-yards of the contractors who get the contracts for the con- 
struction of these ships and it them to use them. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the whole of this Senate amendment in that 
respect displays a total ignorance and total want of information and 
knowledge of the condition of the navy-yards by the persons who drafted 
that proposition. I hope that this committee will agree to my amend- 
ment. Why, threeships built at the League Island navy-yard, or a single 
ship if but one is built there, will stand as a model, so to speak, to the 
proprietors of the poe ship-yards, and present a test as between a 
ship built at one of our Government yards, where we use our own tools 
and ourown appliances and where we have skilled mechanics and labor- 
ers capable of building the best shipsin the world, as against those which 
are built by private ship-yards under the contract system. There we 
have the appliances nearer ready and the ships can be built at no greater 

and in as little time; and although I am well aware that if 
these contracts are let to our private ship-yards the contractors who 
get them will live up to their contracts and build the ships according 
to the conditions demanded, still I hold that if we have the appliances 
ourselves, as we have, and while we have that class of skilled labor, 
the best that the country can afford, it is our duty to utilize our yards 
and our skilled labor, and build our own vessels, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, one listening to the discussion going 
on with reference to this bill might suppose that we were either in the 
midst of a war or at least that the declaration of war was deemed to be 
at hand. Of what great utility would it be if we had the best fleet or 
the best navy in the world to-day? What would you do with it? We 
are asked to make large appropriations for the purpose of building up 
anavy to go the way, I suppose, that all the rest of the money that we 
have appropriated for the last fifteen or twenty years in that direction 
has gone. About three hundred and eighty-five or four hundred mill- 
ions of dollars have been wasted in the manner proposed by those who 
advocate the re-establishment of the Navy This money had better be 
appropriated, sir, and devoted to the payment of the public debt, the 
reduction of the interest-bearing debt of this country, which is a tax 
upon our people. 

And not only that, sir. The great source of weakness to this nation 
to-day is our public debt, and a reduction of it is its greatest source of 
strength. That is beyond all comparison to navies or armies; and the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House will excuse us if, after they 
have expended in fraudulent contracts and wasteful extravagance nearly 
half a billion of dollars under pretense of building up a navy, we will 
not at their bidding intrust so much money to them until we know a 
little better than we do to-day how it will be expended. 

It was suggested by my friend from New York who last addressed 
the committee that in Presidential years it was not very safe sometimes 
to expend very large sums of money in this way. A gentleman from 
California a short time ago addressed this House, and in the course of 
his remarks held up in his hand a ballot, which he said under the or- 
ders of the authorities of the naval establishment in his district the 
employés df that establishment were compelled to go and deposit and 
to vote against him as a Democrat. 

How much of this money will be spent in that way? Who will have 
the contract? Who will control it? How many hundreds of laborers 
will be thus compelled to go and cast their ballots in a particular way 
or lose their employment? 

No, sir. I say it is the duty of this House, a duty we owe to the 
country, that not a dollar shall be appropriated for any other purpose 
except the expenditures n to carry on this Government; andno 
election corruption fund should go in on any appropriation bill. 

Mr. GIBSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether there is anything in the history of 
American legislation that is more painful than the discussions that have 
occurred in the last twenty yearson the subjectof the American Navy. 
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It has been constantly repeated upon one side or the other—it matters 
not which side had power—that the Navy was one large mass of cor- 
ruption, and that the money voted for building up the Navy was used 
for political and for corrupt purposes. 

Let these charges be either true or false, we are confronted with the 
fact that America, with all of her needs for commerce, with all her im- 
mense undeveloped wealth and resources, to-day has no navy to defend 
her commerce or her trade on the sea. Whether this has arisen from 
Republican corruption or whether it has arisen from Democratic cu- 
pidity or not, we are confronted with this fact to-day; and the question 
now is, will the Democratic majority of this House declare it is willing 
to sit still for years to come and allow us to remain without a navy 
worthy of this great people? I for one, whether the Republican party 
has been corrupt or not, am aarp. Beg stand here and vote for a just, 
fair, and honest appropriation of the money of the people, that they 
may have a navy to represent their interests on the waters of the earth. 

Mr. HENLEY. How do you know the money appropriated will be 
devoted to that purpose? 

Mr. BLAND. Iask the gentleman from West Virginia, what you 
would do with a navy if you had it to-day? 

Mr. GIBSON. I would put it on the seas. 

Mr BLAND. You would let it rot. 

Mr. HENLEY. You would have plenty of excursions and plenty of 
voting at navy-yards in the interest of the party controlling the ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. GIBSON. I have heard no argument used against building a 
navy except that it might interfere with the election of some gentlemen 
in certain Congressional districts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a good reason, 

Mr. GIBSON. It has been said here that this country does not need 
anavy. Itis a mere begging the question and unworthy of a Repre- 
sentative to say we need no navy because we are not at war. 

Mr. BLAND. I wouldask the gentleman from West Virginia, what 
would you do with a navy to-day if you had it? That is the question. 
What would you do with it? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will tell you what we would do with it. We would 
give our business men confidence to go out in the world and establish 
trade. We would unlock the labor and the industry of the country. 
You men who are engaged in bulling and bearing the markets would 
no longer be able to do so. You know we have no Sale if we fol- 
low yrr lead we never will have trade. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, it is because I desire to see American com- 
merce revived, because I desire to see our commercial interests have 
some protection, that I am willing and anxioustobuild upanavy. And 
if this country has no honest men to expend its money, we had better 
lower our flag and seek protection under the flag of some other country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. O'NEILL] to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment. 

Mr. CALKINS. Before the question is put, may I ask whether if 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is i upon 
the amendment by the te there can be separate votes on his propo- 
sition and on non-concurring in the amendment as amended? 

TheCHAIRMAN. There could not be unless a division is demanded. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Idemanda division. I would like to vote 
for the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but not for the 
amendment of the Senate. ` 

Mr. RANDALL. If theamendmentof the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania should be adopted it would still remain in the power of the com- 
mittee to vote against the amendment as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not, if the question was taken on the 
motion as originally made that the committee concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. A division is demanded. The Chair 
will first take the question on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, which the Clerk will again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following proviso : 

“ Provided, That at least three of the vessels herein provided for shall be con- 
structed in the navy-yards of the United States.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is it in order to move to strike out the last word ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I make that motion. I am as good a friend of the 
Navy of the United States as any man on this floor or off of it. It was 
the traditional policy of my State before the war, inculcated by all her 
great men, that the United States ought to have a splendid navy but 
a small army. Iam here to persist in that policy as far as I can con- 
sistently with my duty as I see it. But this bill as amended by the 
Senate does not foreshadow that, if the vast sums of money proposed to 
be set apart by Congress for the Navy should be so set apart, it will 
be applied honestly for that purpose. On the contrary Iassert, and if I 
had the time I could demonstrate, that it covers a stupendous fraud, 
fairly to be presumed from recent conduct of the Secretary of the Navy 
with reference to the eight-hour law, for the purpose of buying the next 
Presidential election. And that is to be done under the pretext of being 
the laborer’s friend by means of the eight-hourlaw. Therefore it does 


not matter whether we adopt the Senate amendment as it stands or take 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O'NEILL]. Laftirm that if either be adopted these ships will be con- 
structed in such navy-yards of the United States as will yield the most 
good in the way of subsidizing voters in closely contested States in the 
Presidential election of next November. 

What is meant by the eight-hour law? I will venture to remark 
that there are probably not twenty men on this floor who understand 
it. I frankly admit that I should not myself understand it thoroughly 
if I had not been on the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, and have had occasion in the discharge of official 
duty to study it from its origin to the present day and trace it through 
slime and corruption in almost every Department of the Government. 
But, again I ask, what is meant by the eight-hour law? It is well 
known that from the vernal to the autumnal equinox we have daylight 
and pleasant weather, so that those engaged in physical labor may work 
ten hours or twelve hours, and some fourteen hours or even sixteen 
hours, between dawn and twilight. But from the 21st of September 
until the 21st of March, excepting where you can use gas or electric 
lights, and have mineral coal to heat up workshops and factories, eight 
hours is about all the time that can be used in that way out of the 
twenty-four, either in private or Government workshops. 

In 1868 a Massachusetts statesman, Mr. Banks, for the purpose as I 
contend of capturing the popular vote among the laboring classes in 
the then approaching Presidential election, introduced a bill which 

Congress that purported to be an eight-hour law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Thank you, sir. That law passed in 1868 reads 
in these words: 

ce, pen hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and me- 
chan ereafter 


ics now employed, or who may employed, by or on behalf of 
the Government of the United States, 


A bald declaration, a mere declaratory law as to what should consti- 
tute a day’s work for the Government by its employés where there 
was no contract. There is nothing in it prohibiting the Government 
and the laborer from stipulating that a day’s work shall consist of ten 
hours or twelve hoursof labor. There isno penalty attached to a Gov- 
ernment officer for working an employé longer than eight hours, and 
paying for only the time that he works. In other words, it was a voice 
and not! more and intended to deceive. 

At the most it only undertook to regulate what might be considered 
a day’s work in the absence of a special agreement, as the Government 
regulates time by hours and minutes and seconds. Butin all Govern- 
ment establishments, where the Government officers chose to do so, 
they from the passage of the eight-hour law in 1868 down to 1877 
claimed authority to require only eight hours’ work for ten hours’ pay 
during the six summer months, and many of them so exercised that 
authority mostly for corrupt political purposes as I believe. 

In 1862 Congress passed the following mandatory act in regard to 


That the hours of labor and rate of of the employés in navy-yards shall 
conform as nearly as is consistent with the public interest with those of private 
establishments in the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be deter- 
mined by the commandants of the navy-yards, subject to the approval and 
revision of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Here is a just rule for regulating wages, and it is the law of the land 
to-day, although it has been omitted from the Revised Statutes. But, 
notwithstanding, it is still of force. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the immaculate gentleman whom it is 
proposed by these Senate amendments to clothe with almost dictatorial 
power to put his hand into the Treasury and expend many millions as 
he sees fit, has lately assumed the responsibility of violating that law 
and spitting upon the interpretation given to the eight hour-law as held 
by the Supreme Court of the United States.. There were so many 
abuses under this eight-hour act, where real or pretended contractors 
employed laborers, and the laborers sued the Government, claiming ten 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, that the matter was carried to the Su- 
preme Court, and that court decided, in the case of Martin, (4 Otto), that 
it was only a mere declaratory law. And since that time (that decision 
was rendered in 1877), for the last six years, every officer of the Gov- 
ernment and the head of every Department has conformed to that de- 
cision and to the act of 1862 regulating wages, until the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy commenced about a year ago to defy the statute and 
trample upon the decision of the court preparatory to using the navy- 
yards for party purposes in the next Presidential election, to which end 
he only needs large appropriations. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ihave not time now to answer questions. Let 
me make myself understood first, and then I will answer any question 
if you will extend my time. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I merely wanted to ask the gentleman 
if he referred to the Martin case. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iso stated. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. KASSON. Itis with no little Mr. Chairman, that I see 
politics introduced into this discussion. In all I had to say yesterday I 
endeavored to appeal to the good sense and tranquil judgment of mem- 
bers on the theory that patriotism occasionally controls both sides of the 
House. Iam sorry that this morning three gentlemen on the other side 
have introduced purely party questions of administration into this dis- 
cussion, and have declared it to be their judgment that we ought not to 
vote any money for the Navy because the administration which will have 
the expenditure of that money belongs to the opposite party. 

As was said by a Democratic Senator in another place, party hostility 
to a public officer isnot a point which can be made against the demands 
of the public service. Party prejudices against an administrator ap- 
pointed under the laws and the Constitution of the country can not 
justify a refusal of necessary appropriations. Gentlemen know perfectly 
well that if this were the real cause of their difficulty they could pro- 
vide further, as they have now provided largely, that the naval ad- 
visory board or any commission of naval offices, headed, if you please, 
by a Democrat or composed of Democrats, should direct the disburse- 
ment of every dollar of the fund appropriated. When my honored 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who began patriotically 
but ended in a partisan spirit, declares that this is a proposition for a 
fraud, I wish to call his attention to the fact that he has madea charge 
which rests upon no foundation that he can avow. 

Is it a fraud to administer the eight-hour law? Does the Democratic 
party, represented by him, wish to take the position that this law, so ear- 
nestly demanded by the laborers of this country, shall stand in the way 
of building a navy for the United States? Shall it bean obstacle in the 
present and in all the future? Is it pretended that the present Secre- 
tary of the Navy—with whom, perhaps, no man on this floor has less in- 
timate relations than I—has performed one act of administration that 
will not bear the most rigid investigation by either side of this House? 
Knowing him but little, but knowing more of his Department, I chal- 
lenge that investigation into the minutest act of his administration. 
Whoever may be at the head of that Department, whether the present 
Secretary of the Navy or a representative of the Democratic party or 
of any other political element ın this country, it is according to the 
Constitution and laws our business to intrust him with the expendi- 
ture of the moneys needed for the public safety, and especially needed 
for this great branch of the public service. 

Is it to be further maintained, as indicated by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox], that the laboring men of this country if em- 
ployed in constructing vessels under this bill are expected to vote against 
the Democratic party? Have they no independence? The law of the 
land is different now from what it was years ago, when workmen of this 
class were assessed by Democratic agents for money to pay election ex- 

? Does not the gentleman know that we would impeach a Secre- 
tary of the Navy or any subordinate officer within the reach of impeach- 
ment who should attempt to coerce Government employés into voting 
for any party against his will? 

If you take the ground that no laboring man shall have employment 
in navy-yards or in the Government service, but shall be starved first, 
for fear he will vote against you at the next election, we accept that 
ground of contest and will go before the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. WELLER and Mr. Cox of New York addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels bound to recognize the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to have the same extension of time 
wre was conceded to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MANJ. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair will recognise me I will yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], and the gentleman from New 
York can be recognized hereafter. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield my time to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KASSON, I desire to further call attention to the issue which 
is raised by the political opposition excited against this bill, the issue 
avowed this morning, as it was indicated by the gentleman in charge of 
the bill yesterday. eare told substantially by gentlemen on the other 
side that whatever interests of the country may be imperiled, they are 
not willing to have the expenditures for the Navy made under the pres- 
ent administration of the Government. Why, sir, the election is to take 
place in November, and you may put upon this bill an amendment that 
no contract shall be made and no money expended until January 1, 
1885. Nay, more; if this be the ground of your opposition, you may say 
that no centract shall be made and no money expended until the 4th of 
March, 1885, when whoever may have been the choice of the people will 
become the President of the United States. 

I wish gentlemen to see that this defense is hollow when the propo- 
sition is to proceed with the work of rebuilding the Navy. I care noth- 
ing whether a voter who may be put at work on these ships is a Dem- 
ocrat or Republican. I have never indorsed interference by politicians 
with the personal rights of voters who are laboring men. I have no 
record to go back on; I have no protestations of purity tomake. When 
any man of ¿ny party shall attempt to dominate by undue influence 
the vote of any laboring man by threatening his bread, whether that 


man may be in private or public employment, that moment my vote 
will be given for whatever punishment of such officer the law will allow. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, we have beyond those old days 
of bosses and of boss rule and dictation of laborers. The moral sen- 
timent of the country everywhere, except possibly the Democratic 
party in Ohio, which still goes for spoils I take your permission to say, 
Mr. Chairman, is in favor of following up the principles of civil-service 
reform, and of delivering the minor employés of Government from the 
dictation of mere political power. That same spirit reaches into the 
navy-yards of the country, and will be found operative in the future 
unless some party shall come into power which takes the ground that 
civil-service reform is a humbug, and that boss rule is better than the 
rule of principle and purity. 

I renew now the invocation which I made yesterday to eliminate 
this question from what is an unjustifiable assumption of probable 
official misconduct, and to let it be determined by the simple rule of 
what patriotic duty requires of members on both sides of the House. 
Let us bring back the spirit of the country to that which my honorable 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] represents as the prevail- 
ing spirit in the days before the war, which spirit I pray Heaven may 
yet dominate both sides of the House before the session is over in re- 
ey the Navy of the United States. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] oF 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, the invocation of my friend 
from Iowa, speaking from a political and partisan standpoint, has not 
impressed this House into sympathetic solemnity. His prayer has not 
ascended higher than the escutcheon of his own State in the wsthetic 
ceilingaboveus. [Laughter and applause.] The gentleman prays God 
that the civil-service reform may goon. He then reads my friend from 
South Carolina a lecture because that eloquent member imagines that 
he sees some fraud, I think erroneously, in some supposed eight-hour 
portion of this bill. But why did not my friend from Iowa [Mr. Kas- 
SON ], whose hands are so callous with toil—[laughter]—who loves the 
laboring man with so much ardor, who cares so much for the navy- 
yards because in them are found the weary mechanic and laborer—why 
did he not before the elections two years ago, when assessments were 
made upon the Navy employés to sustain the sinking fortunes of his 
moral party, enter a protest vigorous enough to have stopped them? 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Allow me to say that no evidence was presented 
to prove the charge that assessments had been made in navy-yards. 
[Cries of “Oh!” on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. Just let me say—— 

Mr. KASSON. I mean on laboring men in the navy-yards. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Why, Mr. Chairman, is it not of record 
that the Secretary of the Republican central committee, the Hon. Jay 
Hubbell, sat here when his own circular was read? Was its genuine- 
ness denied? Was it not read in the presence of the gentleman from 
Iowa and accepted by him as true—accepted with all the accompany- 
ing evidence? I well remember the debate. Why did not the gentle- 
man from Iowa then, instead of making a qualified denunciation of as- 
sessments laid on navy-yard employés, life-saving employés, upon the 
clerks of the Department, upon the little pages on this floor-—upon the 
very hostlers in the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa.—raise his eloquent 
and prayerful voice in denunciation of the rascality and pollution of his 
own party? [Applause on the Democratic side. ] i 

Mr. KASSON. One reason is, I suppose, that it is very difficult to 
be sincerely pious whenever the gentleman from New York gets the 
floor. [Laughter.] The other was, as he will remember, I did de- 
nounce it if it had been made; and the third is, I still assert neither 
then nor since, according to my recollection, was a single instance of 
an assessment fe ons a laborer in the navy-yards given. 

Mr. COX, New York. The gentleman uses the word ‘‘if.’”’ 
Shakespeare says your ‘‘if” isa great peacemaker. [Laughter.] I 
know the gentleman as a diplomat and a debater has greatskill. I feel 
sometimes as another in Shakespeare said: ‘“‘An I thought he had been 
valiant, and so cunning in fence, I’d have seen him damned ere I’d have 
challenged him.” [Laughter and applause.] The gentleman from 
Iowa winked at these proceedings. 

Mr. KASSON. No. 

Mr. COX, of New York. But he is not the friend of laboring men. 
He has no interest in them. His votes show it. I know whereof I 
speak. I can turn to the record to prove it. But when he compli- 
ments our friend from South Carolina about his traditional Carolinian 
desire for a grand navy, he compliments a gentleman whose words 
deeply wound the district and city I represent, the party I love, and 
the laboring and mechanic element of which has made this country 
the marvel of advancement! 

The laboring men of this country have asked little and received less 
from legislation in our land than any other class. Yet they are the 
architects of our greatness. War fills a loftier niche in the Pantheon 
of nations, but labor after all, is the conquering hero. Itenriches. It 
does not spoil. lt constructs. It does not mar, unmake, or demolish. 

Our men of toil do not bewail their lot, nor whine theirwoes. They 
ask not torust, butto rest. They would not be idle, except to work again 
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with more cheerfulness. To toil is the bitter lot of all: nay, not of 
all—of the many. 

Such hath it been—shall be, beneath the sun, 

The many still must labor for the one. 

These creators of our property and opulence, desire to taste the joy 
that comes from and after their labor. They crave to be within the. 
charmed circle of social and domestice companionship; not merely as re- 
lief from carking care, but for moral and mental recreation and im- 
provement. 

The working man is greater than the tools of his trade, more potent 
than the forces his invention evokes for shortening hours and saving 
labor and grander than his most marvelous machinery; because he is 
the microcosin that contains them all. It is his mind and soul as well 
as his body that craves respite for their enlargement and inspiration. 
Without it ‘‘his saws are toothless and his hatchets lead.” Without 
it he shrivels into the slavish condition of the boorish peasant of Russia 
or degencrates into the shiftless improvidence of the lazzaroni of Italy. 

I can not help, sir, as I look at my Democratic friend from South 
Carolina, exclaiming, as this stab comes from him, “‘ Et tu, Brute!” 
[Laugifter.] The gentleman from Sonth Carolina refers to a decision of 
the Supreme Court. Heattempts to bolsterup his anomalous position 
by thedecision in 4 Otto, page 400. Itisthecaseof Martin. Weareall 
familiar with it. This question was raised in that case, as he alleges. 
I deny that it was raised or decided in the Martin case. 

Mr. Chairman, although Secretary of the Navy Thompson predicated 
his order of 1877 on this case—compelling eight-hour men to receive a 
proportionate reduction of wages—yet I believe this Martin case had no 
merit. It was not pertinent to the order of the Secretary. Martin 
worked undera special contract. He was paid extra wages, as we know. 
He then made a claim under the act of May 18, 1872, for additional 
wages. Theclaim was adjusted. The amount found due under the act 
was paid. He gave a receipt in full. Did not this relieve the Govern- 
ment from all further indebtedness? 

It is, therefore, not a test case in this connection. ButI do claim for 
the laboring men who make up the great body of my constituents, and 
the Democratic party, which is largely made up of laboring men, claims 
alsothat the law of 1868 should be carried out or repealed. Execute 
it or repeal it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 


expired. 

Mr. MCMILLIN was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. Cox, of 
New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. 
from Tennessee. 

That law was passed on the 25th of June, 1868. It enacted that 
eight hours should constitute a day’s work for all laborers, working- 
men, and mechanics then employed or thereafter to be employed by 
or on behalf of the Government of the United States. These are its 
significant words. It is not anambignity. Itisasclearas the tones of 
a bell. Finding this law shamelessly neglected, General Grant, the 
President of the United States, on the 19th of May, 1869, issued a 
proclamation for its enforcement. He recited thelaw and directed that 
no reduction should be made in the wages on account of the reduction 
of the hours. 

I will do further credit to that distinguished soldier and statesman 
by saying that in May, 1872, he issued another proclamation of the 
same tenor and with more emphasis as to wages. He said that there 
should be no reduction on account of wages to the laborers by reason 
of the application of that law. 

Mr. BELFORD. Was he a Republican or a Democrat? 

Mr. COX, of New York. He was originally a Democrat and carried 
into the Republican party some of the good old Democratic law-abid- 
ing opinions. These staid by him in his political “ay pals 

Republican officials have not always enforced this law. It was not 
in force at all or very indifferently executed from 1877 to 1883. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Chairman, I will do credit to the present Secretary of 
the Navy. On the 26th of March, 1883, he issued orders for its opera- 
tion. More than that, he directed that from the 25th day of August 
to the 19th day of September, 1883, while a certain vessel was under 
repair at Cramp’s ship-yard or in their dry-dock in Philadelphia, the 
men who were employed ten hours per day should receive wages at the 
rate of one and one-fourth day’s wages for each long day of ten hours. 
He thereby carried out the law in a most practical and satisfactory way 
without fraud or juggling. That much I say for the Republican ad- 
ministration of this law. 

I therefore say to my friend from South Carolina that if he would 
fight that law, let him contend for its . Let him not denounce 
its execution or its executors. Itis on the statute. It is unrepealed. 
General Grant once said that the way to test the value or mischief of 
a law is to put it in execution. If it was badly conceived its repeal 
would be the consequence. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam not now discussing or complaining of this naval 
appropriation bill because it adds to or takes work from the nayy-yards 
or because it gives work to private yards. I have my opinion,and my 
constituents have theirs and their interests in that matter. Nor do I 


I am very much obliged to my friend 


complain of the amendment of the Senate because it says or does not 
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say anything about the eight-hour law. There is no allusion to the 
eight-hour law in this bill. I demand that, if the work is to be done 
at all on these cruisers or ge ey vessels, the law shall have its sanc- 
tity and vigor vindicated. tall laws be executed, as well when it 
concerns the mechanic as when it touches your railroad grandees or 
bonded millionaires. 

What I apprehend in the amendments of the Senate increasing our 
bill several millions is, as I said before, that a8 we are in a Presidential 
year—a year of exceptional excitement and temptation in politics, a 
year when the very best men might fail to be entirely just, a year when 
even my distinguished friend from Iowa might perhaps at some frail 
moment of his administrative existence, if he were a Cabinet officer, 
almost succumb before the allurements, persuasions, and corruptions of 
his party. Therefore, sir, in voting money for expenditure during this 
year isit not best to appropriate carefully? Are these navy-yards, where 
party leaders have their tape-worm tickets, and by miserable devices, 
briberies, and intimidation control voters, the purest places for the use 
of our vast surplus? Is it not best, sir, representing the popular and 
dominant voice in this House and country, to use the money of the 
people with heedful provision? Is it not wise to be wary and chary in 
adopting suspicious amendments thatcome to us from that unaccount- 
able body our Senatorial House of Peers? [Applause on the Demo- 


cratic side. ] 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard for a few moments 


more, because in the pungent and incisive manner of my elegant friend 
from New York city [Mr. Cox] he has seen proper to assume a vein of 
ridicule in reference to this naval question, and has not properly con- 
sidered the present condition of the law or its effects upon the inde- 
pendence of laborers in navy-yards. 

Now, let me remind the House—for we forget in a few years the con- 
dition of the law—that the first movement in the direction of civil- 
service reform of which we are now s ing was made by the Repub- 
lican party in this House in 1867 by the act of the 2d of March of 
that year. It may relieve some misapprehensions on the part of the 
other side of the House if I read this law. It is now section 1546 of 
the Revised Statutes: 

No officer or employé of the Government shall require or nest any work- 
ingman in any navy-yard to contribute or pay any money for political pu: 
nor shall any workingman be removed or discharged for political opinion ; and 


any officer or employé of the Government who shall offend against the provis- 
ions of this section shall be dismissed from the service of the United States. 


There is the law which Republicans passed to cure an evil practice 
which had been inherited from the old Democratic rule of navy-yards. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Was any man ever dismissed under that law? 

Mr. KASSON. This has been the law since 1867; and if it hasbeen 
violated I have no personal knowledge of it; as to that I have nothing 
except the charges made by partisan gentlemenon the other side. But 
wherever a violation has taken place it has been within the power of 
the persons knowing of it, if they had the proof of it, to bring it tothe 
attention of the executive government and to demand that the officer 
violating the law be dismissed. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Iowa not know that 
that law was openly violated during the last Congressional election by 
circulars sent out from this city by the national Republican commit- 
tee? 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from Iowa does not know thai this 
section was violated in the last election in a single instance. If any 
gentleman did know of it, it was his duty to make a record of the fact, 
to bring it to the attention of the Executive, and to demand the dis- 
missal of the officer. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itwas known publicly, and the circular sent out 
has been read from the Clerk’s desk here many times. : 

Mr. KASSON, Oh, no. The gentleman from Illinois confuses dif- 
ferent things as to these circulars. By authority of the committee cir- 
culars were sent out, but not to the laborers in the navy-yards. There 
is no charge that a laborer in the navy-yard ever received one of those 
circulars. If such a thing was done it was done without the authority 
of the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. All the employés of the Departments received 
those circulars. That is within the knowledge of everybody. 

Mr. KASSON. That has nothing to do with this law which I have 
read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And they were received by many postmasters 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. KASSON. Thatis not thislaw. We are speaking of the navy- 
yards, and I say the employés of the navy-yards were protected by law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thelaw willprove as valid to protect them as the 
other law proves valid to protect others. 

Mr. KASSON. We afterward passed in a Republican Congress a law 
to protect the others. That law I reported myself from the Committee 
on Civil Service Reform, and it is now in force. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Willthe gentleman from Iowa allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly; with great pleasure. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman from Iowa says the law protects 
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the laborer. 
restored in defiance of the statute of Congress and the decision of the 
Supreme Court by an order of the Secretary of the Navy—if that 
eight-hour law does not permit him to pay a common laborer in a navy- 
yard $3 a day for eight hours’ work and 75 cents for every two hours 
additional work, so that he will get $3.75 pay for what a laborer in a 
private ship-yard doing the same amount of work only gets $3. 

Mr. KASSON. That I understand tobe, if anything, the direct con- 
sequence of the law. The present Secretary of the Navy has done 
rrp but carry out the law. If he has done more, let him be inves- 
tigated. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. HENLEY. I think the country will receive with a keen sensa- 


I want to ask him if the eight-hour law which has been 


tion of genuine amazement the statement of the gentleman from Iowa |: 


to the effect that employés in navy-yards at the last election were not 
made the recipients by Mr. Jay Hubbell of these political assessment 
circulars. 

I wish to draw the attention of the gentleman from Iowa and of the 
House to the fact that a short time antecedent to the last Congressional 
election Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, well known in civil-service reform cir- 
cles, published an article in the North American Review, in which he 
challenged contradiction of the assertion that no one in the employ- 
ment of the Government of the United States, no person in the civil-serv- 
ice, had escaped assessment by means of these circulars. In the last cam- 
paign, upon every stump in my Congressional district from which I 
addressed the people, I read this article and challenged denial thereof, 
and asserted that there could not be found upon the rolls of the civil 
service of this Government a human being who had not received one of 
these circulars. 

Mr. BELFORD. I would like to ask my friend from California one 
question. 

Mr. HENLEY. Not at this time. 

Mr. VAN EATON. I wish to say to my friend from California that 
I did the same thing-in my canvass. He is exactly right in what he 
has stated. 

Mr. HENLEY. Exactly. And I further made the same statement 
in addressing some five or six hundred of the employés of the Mare 
Island Ne te in my own district, and challenged denial then and 
there of the fact, and nobody denied it there. 

This gentleman who wrote the article in the North American Re- 
view went on to say that every employé of the Government, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the py be in the light-house at Hell 
Gate to those at the Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania, the pages, 
the old women in the ents, every one was the recipient of one 
of these assessment ci ; and yet the gentleman from Iowa, with 
a wonderful degree of oblivion of what was going on in the country, 
which from end to end rang with denunciation of it, and what was so 
apparent to the intelligence of every one else, tells us that he knew 
nothing of it. 

Mr. BELFORD. Now, will the gentleman allow me to put my 
question? 

Mr. HENLEY. Certainly. The gentleman from Colorado is always 
at liberty to inte: te me. 

Mr. BELFORD. Isit not a fact that during the administration of 
James Buchanan, which was the last administration you had, he levied 
assessments on every clerk in every Department, the Navy, Post-Office, 
Interior, and everywhere else? Is not that the fact? 

Mr. HENLEY. Ido not know how that may have been. Thegen- 
tleman was a Democrat himself then, and I do not know how it may 
have been under the inspiration of his leadership. [Laughter.] It is 
a little bit further back than Ican go. [Laughter.] Now, an/attempt 
has been made upon the other side sedulously to throw the odium—— 
` The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WELLER. I move to strike out the last word, and will yield 
my time to the i apes pee from California. 

Mr. HENLEY. I thank the gentleman. As I was saying, an at- 
tempt has been made upon the other side to throw odium upon ourside 
and place us in the attitude of antagonizing the equipment of a navy 
which should be commensurate with the dignity and glory of this coun- 

The question is whether or not that is made in good faith, 
and whether we are really amenable to it and all that it implies. 

The position in which we find ourselves now is simply this (and I 
intend to resort to such precision and plainness of statement as the sub- 
ject requires): We find, according to the history of the Republican party 

eretofore in dealing with the administration of naval affairs, that 
money has been poured into the lap of that party in the most unstinted 
abundance; yet what has been the result? It is not a pleasant thing 
for me to stand up here and detail to the country the results which 
have followed therefrom. We all know they have been spoliation, 
theft, and all manner of maladministration. 

They now say, ‘“‘ Give us this appropriation and we will not do that 
any more.” Well, we do not know whether you will or not. [Here 


the hammer fell.] At least we do not care to trust you. 

Mr. THOMAS. Irise toaddress myself directly to the question un- 
der consideration, and that is whether or not the amendment pro 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'N arp Nag be adopted. 
I may not be following the general order observed i 


ere this morning, 


but I shall certainly endeavor to bring myself within the rules of the 
House and of the committee. [Laughter. ] 

It is proposed by that amendment that one-half of the vessels con- 
templated by the Senate amendments shall be constructed in the navy- 
yards of the Government. Iam opposed to doing anything of the sort. 
I am opposed to building one of these vessels in the navy-yards of this 
country, for the reason that it will cost the Government three times as 
much to build them in the Government navy-yards as it will to have 
them built by contract with private establishments. It has been dem- 
onstrated and is susceptible of proof that work in the navy-yardsof the 
country has cost $3 where it would have cost only $1 had it been done 
by contract. I am therefore opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. BELFORD. By contract where? In this country or abroad? 

Mr. THOMAS. By contractsin this country. My opposition to this 
amendment is based upon the knowledge of the correctness of what I 
state after a thorough and conscientious investigation of the subject. 
The Secretary of the Navy in his last report says: 

These establishments— 


Government navy-yards— . 


must first be thoroughly reorganized in such a way as to exclude all political con- 
siderations from their management, otherwise bad and expensive work will be 
theresult. Wecan not afford to destroy the speed of our naval enginesin order 
to make votes for a political y. Whatever other governmental agency may 
be conducted with I igr p, à great naval workshop, dealing with the hull 
of a modern steel ship, its fittings and equipment, and with the complexities of 
its machin can not be successfully so managed. No charge of favoring pri- 
vate ship-bui ding establishments should deter any one from asserting that, until 
the navy-yard workshops neice bom on business principles and without re- 
to politics, the construction and repair of the new American Navy should 

itted to those builders who employ or discharge their foremen and all 
their artisans according to their skill as mechanics and without caring for their 
political opinions or votes. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. From what are you reading. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam reading from the last report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, and I indorse most fully and heartily what he says. It 
has been urged here Aurine noo ot eee ie hewn was urged dur- 
ing the latter part of the last session of Congress, that in some way, not 
explained and not explainable, in some mysterious way, if these ves- 
sels should be let out by contract the Government would be swindled, 
or some private ship-building establishment would be benefited to the 
exclusion of others. Now, I want to say that experience disproves thgt 

and shows it to be without foundation. 

The last Congress authorized the building of three steel cruisers and 
of a dispatch-boat, and they were required to be built by contract, after 
full plans and specifications had been prepared and adopted by the ad- 
yisory board and the of the Navy and after full opportunity 
had been given to all builders to bid for the contracts. They were ad- 
vertised in compliance with the law, and we find that they were bid for by 
five different firms in this country. They were finally awarded to the 
man who took the contract to build them for $315,000 less than the 
amount of the lowest bid, and $774,100 less than the engineers and 
officers who would have built them in the Government navy-yards esti- 
mated they could be built for. Therefore I say that we have before us 
information to show that the only safe and economical way of building 
these vessels is to have them built by contract after proper competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish some gentleman would yield to me five min- 
utes more time. 

Mr. CALKINS. Iwill yield five minutes to the gentleman, if I can 
be ized for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be done, if there is no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentleman. As I was saying, the con- 
tract for constructing these vessels was taken for $315,000 less than the 
lowest of the five bids and $774,100 less than the estimates made by 
the board of advisory officers to construct them in the Government 
navy-yards, 

Therefore I say that as business men and as patriots, having at heart 
the interests of our common country, dealing with this proposition as a 
business proposition, and in that light alone should it be dealt with, 
we can not afford to relegate the building of any part of these ships to 
the navy-yards, especially while it is even possible to charge that they 
are being used for political ends. There ought to be no politics in this 
question. The necessity for the rebuilding of our Navy is a national 
necessity. Itis one that appeals to every Representative here, to every 
citizen throughout the length and breadth of the country. I am sorry 
that the tocsin has been sounded, the bugle-blast sent forth to Demo- 
cratic Representatives on this floor thatit is not safe to adopt this meas- 
ure lest by reason of the glory which may follow such action a Repub- 
lican President might be again elected. Gentlemen, I hope you will 
not descend to any such demagogical, any such isan, any such un- 
worthy consideration in dealing with this question. It can not affect 
the election of a President, and, if it could, there is a greater object to be 
considered—the protection and preservation of our common country. 

Iwas delighted beyond measure tosee the Senate amendment attached 
to this bill, for I think, as I have before said, that the rebuilding of our 
Navy is a prime necessity, and that no party considerations should deter 
us from taking hold of the question in a manly, business-like, patriotic 
way and carryiug on the work to proper completion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Unless the Committee of the Whole will give unan- 
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imous consent to limit debate on this question I move that the commit- 
tee rise. 
The CHAIRMAN. What limitation of time does the gentleman 


propose? 

Mr. RANDALL. Ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to closing the debate on this 
proposition in ten minutes? The Chair hears none. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I concur with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS] in all that he hassaid in regard to 
the impropriety of building new shipsin the navy-yards of the Govern- 
ment, and I concur heartily with the statement of the Secretary of the 
Navy in reference to the evils of politics in those navy-yards. I ven- 
ture to say there is no man in this country who can speak from better 
knowledge of those evils than the Secretary of the Navy. I expected, 
Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from Illinois would bring forward the 
testimony of Admiral Porter (which gentlemen will find published in 
the RECORD as a part of the debates at the other end of the Capitol) in 
regard to the extravagant administration of our navy-yards. There is 
thus full concurrence of testimony on the part of politicians, of public 
officers, of mechanics, and of men of business, that work cannot be done 
in the navy-yards as economically as in private ship-yards. 

I concur also in the general proposition that this country wants a 
navy; that we can not do without it; and notwithstanding the ques- 
tion of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], there is plenty of work 
for our naval vessels to do provided they are capable of the work, which 
may come upon them, like a thief in the night, without warning. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the Democrats were in power to-day, and if 
their own Secretary of the Navy were to expend this money, I should 
oppose the amendments sent here by the Senate, for the reason that we 
have now four ships under construction, built upon plans of great nov- 
elty, embracing many features that have never yet been tried in men- 
of-war; and for us, in view of this experiment the result of which can not 
be determined in less than a year, to go on and appropriate more money 
before the question is settled whether such expenditure is wise, seems 
to me monstrous folly. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that the 
only criticisms on those vessels apply to small parts of them—not the 


larger 

Mr. HEWITT of New York. Thegentlemanwill excuse me. The 
Giticisms extend far beyond the mere details of the vessels. There are 
some things in those vessels—such as the fire-brick furnaces—which 
are unknown in ships of war, and it isa very doubtful question whether 
they will not be found impracticable. 

Mr. CALKINS. Those matters can be changed. 

Mr. HEWITT, of NewYork. Yes, they can be changed; but changes 
in great structures of this kind cost enormous sums of money. 

Mr. RANDALL, And involve the breaking of contracts. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Yes, sir. 

If we build a navy we do not want to repeat our experience of the 
past, but to get a good, honest, efficient navy. I will go further, and 
state to the gentleman from Indiana that it was my fortune during the 
last summer to visit and carefully inspect the English fleet that had 
come back from Alexandria after having destroyed that great port. I 
have studied the plans of those ships as well as I could with my limited 
knowledge of machinery and ships; and I feel convinced that the ves- 
sels which we are building are not equal to those already in the service 
of other nations. And I was told by the officers of that great fleet which 
bombarded Alexandria that the British Government would build no 
more ships of the speed we propose; that it had better ships upon the 
stocks, that for fast cruisers nothing under eighteen or nineteen miles 
an hour would be regarded as desirable for the British navy. And let 
me remind the House that the steamship Oregon has just crossed the 
ocean ata speed for the whole voyage exceeding eighteen miles per 
hour, and that not one of our new vessels could keep within sight of her, 
even if they realize the promises made for them. How can they be 
called ‘‘ commerce-destroyers ?”’ 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we ought to pause in this business 
until we know what we are going to get. I put politics out of the ques- 
tion. This is simply a question of sound judgment and business expe- 
rience, such as we would apply in our private affairs and ought to ap- 
ply to these great public expenditures. 

But, further, I am not willing to trust the expenditure of this ad- 
ditional money to the present Secretary of the Navy. I will affect no 
concealment. I will state I know him as a most able, astute politi- 
cian, and I believe in all expenditures of the public money he is an 
entirely honest man. Yet, having had some experience of what he will 
do when he is put in a place of great emergency, I for one—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I hope some gentleman will yield me 
further time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will mycolleague tell the House to what he refers? 
: ~~ HEWITT, of New York. I am ready to tell the House to what 

refer. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRUMM. I object, unless you extend the time generally. 

Mr. CALKINS. Do not object to his proceeding. 


Mr. BRUMM. Ido, unless the time is extended generally. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I will take the floor and yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Linsist that the gentleman’s time ought not to be 
extended if these charges are to be made against public officials, one of 
them, too, a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. RANDALL. Your side asked for it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I havetime and will answer. Under 
the guidance of my friend and colleague from New York [Mr. His- 
COCK ], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the last House, 
& provision was inserted in the appropriation bill by which the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was directed to dispose of certain condemned ships 
and certain ordnance stores which were no longer required for public 
use. That act was passed in 1882—the precise date escapes me, but I 
believe it was in August, just before the Congress adjourned. The Sec- 
retary was enjoined by that act to pay the proceeds of that sale into the 
Treasury of the United States. e was not allowed to retain it an 
hour. 

Under asubsequentact passed March 3, 1883, giving similar authority 
as to vessels, he proceeded to have appraised and condemned a large 
number of vessels, which were sold in September last, and produced, ac- 
cording to his anuual report, something over $300,000, which, added to 
the sales of condemned stores, made a total of nearly $500,000, which he 
was bound by law to cover into the Treasury. 

Now, when this bill was pending in the House about a month ago 
I went to the Treasury Department to find whether that money had 
reached the Treasury. I went through bureau after bureau and no trace 
of it could be discovered. By the terms of the sale that money was pay- 
able to the Secretary in thirty daysafter the day of sale, which wason the 
2ist September last. I ascertained that the money had been paid, and 
yet up to within three weeks—for I believe that covers the time the bill 
was under consideration—up to within three weeks the money had not 
reached the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, I make no charge whatever of improper use of that money. I 
do not believe the Secretary of the Navy would misappropriate one 
dollar of it; but this I say, that if he kept that mouy in the hands of 
some subordinate agent in the city of New York or the city of Boston 
or some other place, $500,000 in money which ought to have been in 
the Treasury of the United States, he neglected his duty. 

I found after very thorough inquiry that $50,000 had been received 
from the navy agent or purchasing agent or whatever he may be called 
in the city of New York on an open check, and the officer in charge 
of the bureau was unable to say on what account it came, except it 
came to the credit of the Navy Department, and there it was an open 
warrant waiting some explanation from somebody. 

Mr. BELFORD. New York thieves seem to be running the money 
of the country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. All I say is I will not trust a public 
officer to spend money who retains public funds in his custody which 
by virtue of law should bein the Treasury. I do not know what use, 
ifany, may have been made of it; but I know this, there is no obliga- 
tion on him to pay it into the Treasury until after the next election, 
unless he does it under iy cat of the law, which he has not respected 
so far as I could get any information at the Treasury Department. 

I did not know this debate was coming up or I would have gone to 
the Treasury to see whether the money is there now. It may be there 
now for aught I know. If not, it is in somebody’s custody, possibly 
carne interest which does not inure to the benefit of the United 

tates. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] X 

The amendmentof the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] 
was disagreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no watchman, shipkeeper, laborer, workman, or me- 
chanie shall be permitted to work more than eight hours in any one calendar 
day for the Government of the United States except in cases of emergency, 
when they shall receive extra pay, per diem, at the rate of eight hours’ work. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman will not offer to attach that 
to the pending paragraph, because the recommendation of the com- 
mittee is to non-concur in the Senate amendment, and his amendment 
should be voted upon separately and be determined on its merits. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I raise the question of order upon that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is bound to sustain the point of order 
if insisted upon. 

The question is now upon the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. O’NEILL] to amend the amendment of the Senate. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the next amendment 
of the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 45: 

For procuring tools and otherwise preparing for the construction of iron or 
steel Sia $150,000, the same to be expended ia fitting for construction of the 

u! 


hulls of such ships such parr rene or yards as may be deeined most xdvautage- 
ous to prepare and use for work, 
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Mr. CALKINS. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of being heard for a few moments. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend in the discussion of these amend- 
ments of the Senate to be drawn into anything like a general discussion 
either with reference to the policy of the Government toward building 
these ships or with reference to defending the party of the present ad- 
ministration against attacks. . It is the easiest matter in the world for 
gentlemen to charge fraud generally. It has become a popular cry 
throughout the country, and it is very easy for any gentleman to get 
upon the floor here or upon the stamp and raise thisery of fraud. But 
it isa very different question when it comes to the proof. I therefore 
do not intend at this time to attempt any defense of the Secretary of 
the Navy or of his administration of the Navy Department. At the 
proper time I shall take occasion to lay before this House some facts, and 
I will then challenge the House, the majority of the House, to the truth 
of the assertions which I shall then make. 

But the gentleman from New York, Mr. HEWITT, always sensational, 
has already laanched upon the House indirectly a charge against the 
Secretary of the Navy. It amounts to this, stripped of all verbiage, 
that he sold a certain number of condemned ships under the act of 
Angust 5, 1882, and received in money the amount of $384,753, which 
sum has not been paid into the Treasury up to this time. Now if 
there is anything in the charge or the insinuation, that is it. 

Mr, HEWITT, of New York. Up to a month ago, when I inquired, 
it had not been paid in. 

Mr. CALKINS. Very well; but that is the statement of the gen- 
tleman, and I am only calling attention to what he said. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already dispatched to the Secretary of the Navy 
to come to the House, and until he comes I can not give to the commit- 
tee his explanation; but in advance of it I want to say that explanation, 
when it does come, I will vouch for that it will be sufficient and satis- 
factory to every member of this House. 

A MEMBER. How do you know? 

Mr. CALKINS. I have that much confidence in theSecretary of the 
Navy. I know him, and I answer for him. 

Now astep further. This continual charge against public men, this 
continual besmirching of men in official positions, ought not in good 
conscience or in good faith to be tolerated or longer indulged in. Es- 
pecially is that so, Mr. Chairman, when the charge is unsupported by 
evidence. It is easy to blast the reputation of any man in these times. 
Why, sir, Mr. Franklin a hundred years ago predicted theexact situa- 
tion that we see to-day. He said there would come atime in this coun- 
try, under the strong partisan prejudices and passions of the hour, with 
a press behind each party, that would continually blast the reputa- 
tion of publicmen. Iam loath to believe that the public men of to-day 
in either party in this country are any more corrupt than they were in 
any of the days of former administrations. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it should be the duty as well as the 
pride of all men of all parties, before launching charges of corruption 
and letting them roll from their mouths as sweet morsels, to hesitate 
and reflect on what they are about to do. They should be careful to 
guard the reputation of men in public life. And when a man is found 
unfaithful to his trust, then I believe it to be the duty of every man to 
rise up above party considerations and let no guilty man escape. I 
prefer, Mr. Chairman, rather than to make these charges against men 
in official positions—I prefer to believe in the honesty and integrity and 
the good faith of the men who are administering the affairs of our 
Government, no matter to what party they belong. 

Now, one thing further with reference to the Secretary of the Navy. 
I confess to the House that as a Republican I did not have the regard 
for the Secretary of the Navy that some of my friends had. Buta close 
contact with that gentleman and a careful search into the affairs of that 
Department, so far as I have been able to make it, has convinced me 
that of all the Secretaries we have ever had the present Secretary of the 
Navy is the ablest, and is, I would not say more honest than any of his 
predecessors, but at least as honest as any who has ever occupied that 
position in the history of the Government. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK was ized and yielded his time to Mr. CALKINS. 

Mr. CALKINS. So I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that a charge by so 
distinguished gentlemen as the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Missouri that they are unwilling to place at the dis- 
cretion and disposal of the present Secretary money to build up a navy 
is too illiberal and narrow even for the Democratic party. Why, sir, 
you have got the power through your committees to scrutinize and 
search every single dollar and cent of expenditure. You have got more 
than that. You have got the power where any contract that is made 
by the Secretary is tainted with fraud to absolutely abrogate it. For 
fraud abrogrates all contracts. Your power is absolute. To stand in 
the presence of the people of the country, who are demanding a navy 
for the protection of their harbors and their commerce, and undertake 
to say as an excuse that you are unwilling to trust the Secretary of the 
Navy with the disposal of these funds is even too narrow, I say, for the 
Democratic party. I say that you are alienating, as you have done in 
the past, the great independent journals of the country from you; that 
you are alienating and will continue to alienate by this policy the great 
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independent thought that controls this country. And if I were to de- 
sire to mark out party lines, nothing would suit me as a Republican 
better than to see you hew to such narrow limits as this. I think, I 
trust at least, that I can look beyond all party considerations to the 
glory and honor of my country. 

Indeed, it was the tradition in the old times to have a navy, and a 


good one, for this country. It will not do for you gentlemen to say that ° 


in the past the Republican party is responsible for the condition of the 
Navy. You had the lower House of Congress ever since 1874. There 
were but a few years intervening after the close of the war until that 
time. At that time, as I had occasion to point out to you, naval archi- 
tecture was undergoing an entire reconstruction. The money that was 
attempted to be spent then in building up a navy you say has been 
misapplied; and yet it was spent on the very vessels that had proved 
the great success of the national cause in the recent war. But because 
naval architecture was undergoing an entire reconstruction you stood 
here since 1874 palsied and paralyzed in the presence of a decayed and 
decaying navy and refused to build up and put upon the waters of the 
globe a navy consonant with the grandeur and magnificence of this 
country. The people will no longer hold you guiltless. The time 
has come when they demand action from you. As the Admiral of the 
Navy said the other day, when our ships entered the ports of a bar- 
barous or asemi-barbarous people in order to enforce protection a gun- 
boat must go first. 

I say the people will hold you guiltless no longer. Looking to the 
magnificent cities that line the borders of our country, in view of the 
millions of treasure piled up in these cities, I say it is a standing invi- 
tation for the smallest powers of the globe to make an attack upon 
them. The gentleman represents the city of New York; I come from 
the interior of the country, where foreign ships can never touch one of 
my people. But for the honor and glory of my country I ask that you 
protect New York. Iask that you protect Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, and San Francisco. s 

A MEMBER. And Washington. 

Mr. CALKINS. Allthecities. Theyareours. They belong to our 
country. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask my friend why the last Congress did not 
make all these appropriations, when both branches were Republi 

Mr. CALKINS. The moment we had it in our power to do so we 
undertook to launch these steel cruisers. 

Mr. BRUMM. The amendment now before the committee proposes 
the preparation of the navy-yards for the building of such ships as we 
may deem necessary should be built. I am sorry that my friend on 
my right took the ground that he was opposed entirely to the building 
of ships in our navy-yards. I agree with him that we should by pri- 
vate enterprise build our ships to a certain extent, and perhaps near to 
the full extent; but not entirely. A policy should be adopted by this 
Government that keeps us prepared for war in times of peace, and yet 
should never permit this Government to place entirely in the hands of 
private men the building of vessels for an emergency. The Govern- 
ment should establish and keep its own yards, in which it may in time 
of emergency build its own ships, in addition to those that may be built 
by private enterprise. 

It is proposed to us not to build any ships until we first find out the 
results of experiments in othercountries. Why,when this experiment 
has been tried others will follow. Progress is the law which governs 
the era we are living in. One experiment will follow the other, and 
the argument of the gentlemen on the other side will be as good ar- 
gument a hundred, nay,a thousand, years from now as it is to-day. 
Let us build with the advantages we have and the knowledge we have 
and keep pace with foreign nations. Let us experiment ourselves, and 
not halt because, forsooth, it may cost afew dollars in money. Another 
objection is urged. Another gentleman on the other side of the House 
is afraid that the laboring men will be paid too much for too little work. 
I will not comment on that. I have only to say that I am not afraid 
of the laboring man getting one penny too much, nor am I here to stop 
the building of vessels because he may not have to work long enough. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRUMM. My time is too short to allow questions; otherwise 
I should be glad to yield. They all agree that our navy is in a desper- 
ate condition. We stand here, like boys, defying the thunderbolt with 
po with nothing at all afloat to defend ourselves against the great 
navies of the Old World. 

Whatelse? We know that we ought to have a navy, but gentlemen 
say they will not allowthis administration to build it. They raise the 
old cry of ‘‘fraud.’? Why, gentlemen, you represent a party which 
has been dead as a national party for twenty-four years, and the reason 
of your death-warrant was that at that time you stole the entire arma- 
ment of our Government, robbed us of all our cannon and of every- 
thing which the last Democratic administration could lay their hands 
upon. You sent our vessels of the Navy adrift into places where they 
would become the prey of the cnemies of the land. You represent a 

that robbed us of Army, Navy, and all that you could lay hands 
on. And now your only excuse for refusing to appropriate money to 
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build a navy is that the party controlling the Government may, as you 
did, commit fraud. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We never stole the Presidency. 

Mr. BRUMM. You tried to, and because you could not get it you 
endeavored to break up the Government. * 

Mr. WOLFORD. While I expect to vote against concurring in the 
amendments of the Senate, every one of them, for reasons which I shall 
give if I have time, I wish to state first what I am in favor of in refer- 
ence to a navy. 

Our Navy is insufficient, and your party, gentlemen on the other 
side, is responsible for it. You destroyed and sold the navy we had, 
one of the best navies in the world, and did not sell it’ for enough to 
pay the cost of selling. And you have always stood in the way of a 
good navy. 

I want such a navy as will protect our commerce on every sea. I 
want an appropriation sufficient to build fortifications around every city 
on the seacoast, and I do not care what that may cost. But before I 
want that done I want a reduction in the tariff which will enable us to 
get iron cheap enough to build vessels in which to carry our commerce. 
I want the commerce of America to be carried on American bottoms 
and under the American flag. To-day you have no flag worth speak- 
ing of on the high seas, and yon are responsible for it. 

You have no protection for our commerce and you haveno commerce 
in American vessels to protect. I want acommerce, and I want a navy 
sufficient to protect that commerce, and I want fortifications upon the 
seacoast that will enable us to defy every nation and all the nations upon 
the earth. 

But I want no such navy as you are talking about building now. I 
want a navy that will go upon the high seas ready and prepared to 
meet the nations of the earth. The ships that you are talking about 
now can be sunk by two shots from any navy in the world now in ex- 
istence. [Laughter. ] 

You are not talking about doing what the great interests of this great 
people demand or what is demanded by the honor of this country. 
Come up like patriots and help us to build a navy that is worthy of 
the name of a navy, worthy of the United States, and to build up a 
commerce that would be worthy of that navy and of our nation. 

Mr. BRUMM. Why do you not doit? You have the majority. 
@Mr. WOLFORD, You say that I baong to a dead party, to a party 
that has been dead for twenty years. I tell you that I hear in the dis- 
tance even now the sound of the trumpet of a resurrection which will 
bring that party into power. [Great laughter.] And when that party 
comes into power, with an honest Democratic party in power, with a 
President Democratic, with Congress Democratic, with the Departments 
Democratic— 

Mr. BRUMM. But the trouble is that you have not any honest 
Democratic party at all. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Oh, you are so honest that you hate to hear any- 
thingsaid about honesty. [know youand your party. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] I want a party which, when it shall come into power, will not 
undertake to use the labor of the country to buy votes withas you have 
done. Do you deny that? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. Iwill take the floor and yield my time to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Isay I want to see the Democratic party come into 
power. It has been out of power long enough to have all the corruption 
of the party rot away from it. [Laughter.] It has been out of power so 
long that it will come in a pure party, determined to build up a pure 
Government, and to do all that is necessary for the honor and glory and 
dignity of the country. I want to see that party build up a navy. I 
want to see it build fortifications; and do not be afraid, I will see it. I 
want to see it do these great works for the nation’s honor and the na- 
tion’s glory. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The trump of the resurrection may bring them 
in; that is all that will do it. 

Mr. WOLFORD. But you will have no part in the first resurrec- 
tion. [Great laughter.] You will not be among the blessed and the 
holy who will take part in the first resurrection. There will be sev- 
eral resurrections roll along before you will come in; you need have no 
fears about that. [Great laughter. ] 

When some of you charge the Democratic party with being opposed 
to a navy you charge what you know to be false. [Laughter.] The 
whole Democratic party isin favorof anavy, of a grand navy; but they 
sre a in favor of your popgun navy, of such a navy as you propose to 

mild. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Semmes is in favor of a navy. 

Mr. WOLFORD. He is, is he? 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Yes. Why are not you in favor of a navy ? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Iam. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. No, you are not. 

Mr. WOLFORD. We will have a navy that will be worthy of the 
nation after you gentlemen have been killed off, which you will be di- 
rectly after the next Presidential election. [Laughter.] Mind if you 
are not. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. As my friend from Kentucky is a genial gentle- 
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man, I would like to ask him another question—whether this bill 
ores this ‘‘popgun navy” has not come from a Democratic com- 
mittee 

Mr. WOLFORD. Great mercy, no! [Laughter.] It came from a 
Republican committee in the Senate. Why, sir, can you not see Re- 
publicanism in it? Anybody can see that. Ido not care who advo- 
cates this proposition, you have got this thing so abominably fixed, 
your party has grown so corrupt—you do not deny it, you can not 
deny it [laughter]—your party has grown so corrupt that there is no 
doing anything with you. [Laughter.] 

I was going to say the time will soon come when these things will 
all be set right; and then I am for having the best navy in the world, 
I do not believe in the idea of having America second to anybody. I 
want the best fortifications in the world upon our seacoast, I want 
our country to have the best commerce in the world on our own ves- 
sels; and I want them built by American labor. That is the way to 
protect American labor—put out this work to private contract, and 
allow American laborers to be paid for fair work. I want to protect 
American labor. I want also to protect American honor. My distin- 
guished friend from Indiana, when he talked about the honor and glory 
of our country, appealed to my heart; and I thought, ‘* Oh, if you could 
only see clean Democrats come into power, how the honor and glory of 
the country would be advanced !’? Then the country will prosper as 
it did of old. When that time comes we shall notsee corruption prac- 
ticed by spending money tokeep menin power. We shall not see any 
of those vile abuses which are a disgrace to any political party and a 
di to the country. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I shall never live to see that day. 

Mr. RANDALL, Unless there can be an understanding in regard to 
the termination of debate, I shall move that the committee rise with the 
view to limiting debate on this proposition to ten minutes. I understand 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [| Mr. HOLMAN ], both members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, desire to be heard. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman will say fifteen minutes. I 
may wish to occupy a little more than five minutes, probably not. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Say ten minutes on each side. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam pressed on all sides to have this bill disposed 
of speedily; but I assent to the suggestion of the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] that further debate be limited to fifteen minutes— 
one-half that time on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the limitation of time pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 
The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] to 
control one-half the time and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] the other half. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to take part in this 
debate and should not have done so but for the intimation made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrt] in his peculiar method—pro- 
testing when he made the intimation that he had confidence in the honor 
and honesty of the Secretary of the Navy, at the same time, while look- 
ing him in the face and saying ‘‘ Hail! good fellow,” striking him un- 
der the fifth rib, 

The gentleman from New York intimated that the Secretary of the 
Navy had sold these condemned vessels, and in doing so had not com- 
plied with the law by covering the proceeds into the Treasury, stating 
further that in his zeal to see whether the law had been complied with 
he had gone to the Treasury Departmentand found out the facts. Be- 
hold what a plain tale will put down that charge. 

The law requires the head of each Department to make a report to 
Congress at the commencement of each annual session. I hold in my 
hand the report of the Secretary of the Navy, which has been printed 
for four months and more, which was placed before Congress on the first 
Monday of last December. The gentleman from New York as well 
as every other member of the House has had opportunity to con- 
sult it. If he will turn to page 19 of the main report he will find 
that the Secretary of the Navy there tells about the sale of these ves- 
sels; and then if he will turn to the exhibits on pages 162 to 167 he will 
find a statement of every vessel that was sold, of the advertisement that 
was made, of the appraisement, and of the amount that each ship 
brought. He will find further an extract from the Jaw of March 3, 
“1883, which provides that from the proceeds of the sales made by virtue 
of the act certain expenses shall be paid connected with the sale and the 
cost of removing the unsalable vessels, all of which had not been paid 
at the time of making this report and I presume has not been yet 
paid, and while all the money is deposited with the Treasurer of the 

ited States it should not be finally covered into the Treasury until 
these expenses are paid. I will insert a part of these documents at 
length at the close of my remarks, sufficient to show that the charge of 
the gentleman from New York is wholly without foundation. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask the gentleman to yield to me so I may have 
a telegram read from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. CALKINS. I send up to be read the following telegram. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., April 2A, 1884. 
To Hon. W. H. CALKINS; 


The proceeds of sales of old vessels, amounting to $384,753, as sopa by my 
report, page 19, were immediately deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and haye there remained, except that drafts have been for advertising 


and expenses of sale, 
W. E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I want now a minute in conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. CANNON. Ihad no knowledge of that telegram until it was 
read here, but it does nothing more or less than in substance cover the 
statements in the public reports, to be seen of all men, published last 
December. 

I thank God, Mr. Chairman, that Iam not so organized that I am 
compelled at all times, in season and out of season, to distrust every 
public officer or every private citizen. 

I thank God, again, I do not belong to a party which is placed in 
such a strait its leader or leaders are compelled in teeth of the facts to 
insinuate false ¢ against the honesty and honor of public officials. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

I will now read from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, pages 
162 and 163, the memorandum concerning the sale of these vessels: 


Memorandum concerning the sale, under the fifth section of the deficiency act, 
T. 


approved March 3, 1883, of vessels stricken from the Navy Registe: 

In accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress, approved August 5, 
1882, making appropriations for the naval service, boards were appointed to ex- 
amine all the vessels of the Navy and to report which of them were unfit for 
further service, or ifthe same were unfinished in any navy-yard, to report which 
could not be finished without great and Sepeoperoaate expense; and ifthe Sec- 
retary ofthe Navy concurred in opinion with the boards, he was directed to strike 
the names of such condemned vessels from the Navy Register and report the fact 
to Congress. These boards made their examinations,and upon their reports, 
eoncurred in by the Secretary, the following-named vessels have been stricken 
from the Navy Register: Congress, Guard, Kansas, Plymouth, Emerald, Massa- 
chusetts, Sabine, Connecticut, lowa, Niagara, Oregon, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 

nia, Florida, Blue Light, New Orleans, Colossus, Java, Susquehanna, Glance, 

urlington, Supply, Sorrel, Antietam, Dictator, Frolic, Relief, Pawnee, Rose, 
Benicia, old Monadnock, Narragansett, Nyack, Saco, Tuscarora, Alaska, Wor- 
cester, Canandai Jean Sands, Shawmut, Savannah, Santee, Phlox, Wyo- 
ming, Roanoke, Cyane. 

The fifth section of the act making appropriations to supply deficiencies, a 
roved March 3, 1883, authorized the Secretary of the Navy to invite proposa 
for the purchase of such of these vessels as it was deemed to the interest of the 
United States to sell. Under this authority proposals- were invited by adver- 
tisement June 21, 1883, for the purchase of the following-named condemned ves- 
sels, and the bids were publily opened at the Navy Department September 20: 

Congress, Guard, Kansas, and Sabine, at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Iowa, Niagara, and Ohio, at Boston, Mass, 

Blue Light and Florida, at New London, Conn. 

New Orleans, at Sacket'’s Harbor, N. Y. 

Susquehanna, at New York, N. Y. 

Burlington, Glance, Sorrel, and Dictator, at League Island, Pa. 

Frolic and Relief, at Washington, D. C. 

Worcester, Shawmut, and Savannah, at Norfolk, Va. 

Roanoke, at Chester, Pa. 

Pawnee and Seaweed, at Port Royal, S. C. 

All of these were sold to the highest bidders, with the exception of the Florida 
and Pawnee, for which there were no bids. 

The highest bid for the Niagara, $29,000, was accepted; but as there was an 
= a rent misunderstanding as to her condition at the time of sale, the matter is 

illopen. e 

The total appraisement of these vessels was $271,300. The amount for which 
they sold was R308273, an advance of $36,973. 

As the condemned vessels at the Mare Island navy-yard had not been ap- 
praised, and proposals could not be invited for their purchase in June, 1883, 
when the others were offered, they were advertised August 13, the bids to be 
-opened November 20. They were the Alaska, Benicia, Narragansett, Nyack, 
Saco, Tuscarora, and old Monadnock. 

All of these were sold with the exception of the Benicia, for which no pro- 
posals were received. They were appraised at $58,800, and were sold for $76,480, 
san advance of $17,680 over the appraisement. 

The total appraisement of all the vessels sold under the statute was $330,100, 

and pras amount for which sold $334,753, an advance of $54,653 over the appraise- 
men 

No vessel was sold at less than the appraised value. The money received has 
been placed on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, subject to check 
by the Secretary of the Navy, as the expenses connected with the sale and the 
cost of removing the unsalable are to be paid from the proceeds of the sale. 

The cost of advertising, from bills paid thus far, amounts to $4,363.98. There 
are still some outstanding bills on that account. 

The act of March 3, 1883, above mentioned, further provided for readvertising 
vessels in case they were not sold when first offered, and that the cost of adver- 

tising such should be paid from any forfeiture under the terms of the original 
sale, It still further provided that in the event of any condemned vessel under 
construction in the yards, unworthy of being completed, that could not be prop- 
erly sold, and it became necessary to remove the same, the cost of such removal 
should be paid out of the net proceeds derived from the sale of other vessels. 
It was thought to the interests of the service to remove the following of that 
class: Massachusetts, Connecticut, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, p i paee 
Java, and Canandaigun. Some of these vessels are now being broken up, and 
a similar disposition will be made of the others. 

The Wyoming, Antietam, Supply. Emerald, Santee, Phlox, and Jean Sands, 
although stricken from the Navy Register, have been retained for p at 
the yards and stations for which they can be made useful. 
been made of the Plymouth and Rose. 

There has been no readvertisement of the vessels offered but not sold. 

Copies of the advertisements and a list of the proposals received are herewith 


transmitted. 
JNO. W. HOGG, Chief Clerk. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, November 30, 1883. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has one minute remaining.. 


No disposition has 
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Mr. CANNON. I will reserve that. 

Mr. HOLMAN took the floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask the gentleman to yield to me 
one minute. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill yield to the gentleman from New York for 
that time. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that seeing 
it stated in the report of the Secretary as quoted by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that the vessels and old stores had been sold 
and the amount of the money received, I went personally to the Treas- 
ury and asked if it had been covered in. I was taken by the clerks 
from bureau to bureau and was told that not one dollar had been cov- 
ered into the Treasury, but that a draft for $50,000 had been received 
from some officer in New York, the purport of which the Treasury had 
no knowledge. That is the exact statement I made before and which 
I repeat now. And it will appear by what the gentleman says that the 
money, if itisin the Treasury, and they told me it was not—— 

Several MEMBERS. Who told you? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The head of the bureau. 

Several MEMBERS. What bureau? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. His name I do not know. I first 
went to the Register of the Treasury, Mr. Bruce, and he informed me 
that so far as he knew nothing had been received. Hesent aclerk, who 
went from bureau to bureau with me until finally we came to this 
bureau to which the remittance came, and I was told $50,000 only had 
been received, but whether on that account or not no one knew. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me put an inquiry to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why did you not go to Mr. Chandler? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I did not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But why did you not? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will answer, if time be given to me. 
I was taken ill, and did not réturn to the House for a week. 

Mr. KASSON. The Secretary of the Navy says it was deposited with 
the Treasurer in a certain place. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. What treasury? I know of none but 
the Treasury of the United States, and it was not there so far as I could 
discover. I was told by Mr. Bruce, the Register of the Treasury, that 
he had no record of money so deposited, and it is his duty to keep the 
record of the receipts into the Treasury. 

And now, when the investigation is made, gentlemen will find that 
although the money may be in the custody of the Treasurer of the 
United States, itis not covered into the Treasury in the manner the law 
requires, but it is still subject to the control of the Secretary, and that is 
the gravamen of my statement. 

Mr. KASSON. Why did you not go to the Treasurer? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I did, but he was not in. 
laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. BRUMM. May I ask in what capacity the gentleman sought 
that information—from what committee? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am a member of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the display of feeling to which this 
amendment to increase the naval appropriations has given rise is not 
indicative of any public anxiety. On the contrary, it is periodical. It 
is what may be called a spasm in legislation. It is witnessed on this 
floor at almost regular intervals and been ever since the oldest mem- 
ber of the House came here, but in much greater intensity in the more 
recent years. This paroxysm of fear for the national safety is quite 
appalling; yet in the midst of this wild anxiety, this feverish expres- 
sion of the abject fear of gentlemen for the safety of our shores, the 
people of this country whose homes are in such fearful peril have been 
and are in a state of calm repose. [Applause and acute} 

Looking at the real facts of the case and into the cause of this wild 
demand for a great navy, we may well ask, whose voice is it that comes 
up here tremulous with anxiety and solicitation for the public safety ? 
Is it the voice of the people? If so, in what form does it come? In 
what manner have you heard it expressed? No, sir; it does not come 
from the people; they utter no cry of alarm and no demand for the 
expensive show of naval power; but from the ingenious and patriotic 
men who are to be interested and enriched in the expenditure of the 
millions of money covered by these amendments. In tones of pathetic 
pleading and in the fervor of patriotic impulse they plead for the na- 
tional safety and would torture even the traditions of our fathers for 
argument for a great navy. 

But, I ask gentlemen, from what period does that tradition come? 
Is it from seventy years ago when our fathers improvised a navy that held 
the seas against the power of the British navy? Your traditions are 
against a great navy, and against it for the same reason that they are 
against agreatarmy; both are and always have been equally enemies of 
free government. To this voice is joined that of the great capitalists, 
grown timid over excessive wealth. These are the two appealing voices 
heard in this House, and honorable gentlemen deceived by the fervor of 
the appeal mistake them for the public voice and repeat them in words 
of burning eloquence on this floor. Yes, sir, the men who are to reap 
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the profits out of the millions you are urged with such vehemence to 
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expend from the public Treasury under the guise of a patriotic purpose, 
and the other the timidity of your overgrown capitalists who have lost 
faith in the people and free government—estates out of harmony, by 
their exceptional magnitude, with free institutions, and which you have 
rendered possible by class legislation and favoritism in legislation; 
these are the two forces which find utterance on this floor in this patri- 
otic appeal ! 

The people demanding a great navy! Why, gentlemen can with 
equal truth say that they are demanding a great army, for the pur- 
pose of the one is exactly the same as the other. What nation, from 
Russia and Great Britain to Spain and Portugal, has a great navy that 
has not an army in proportion; and what nation uses its great naval 
and military power except to overawe its own people and hold at de- 
fiance neighboring states? Yes, sir, in all ages the great navy and 
the great army have been employed for the same purpose. What nation, 
sir, that oppresses its people by a splendid navy does not employ that 
navy in subjugating and overawing its own people at home, its colonies 
abroad, and encroaching on rights and territories of less favored states? 
None can be named, either in the past or present. No, sir, our fathers 
did not imitate the wretched vanity and ambition of kings in seeking 
to display a formidable navy as an emblem of power of the rising 
Republic, but a small and unpretending navy, adapted to the incidental 
wants of government in its relation to the world at large was all that 
our fathers deemed necessary even in the infancy of our Republic. Our 
greatness as a people was not achieved under the shelter of either a 
great army or navy, but through the grander pursuits of peace. 

Talk of commerce being sheltered and protected by the Navy! Has 
your commerce been disturbed even for a moment by an external force 
for the last seventy years? Is the vast commerce of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France with us protected upon the high seas or on our shores 
orinour ports by the navies of those nations? Do armed ships convoy 
_ the merchant vessels? Is our great line of commerce on the coasts of 

the Mediterranean or anywhere else protected by our Navy? What an 
absurdity! Why, sir, your commerce, vast as it is, is carried by the 
common carriers of the world, the ships of all nations. Thirty-one of 
thirty-seven vesselsin our Navy in commission seaworthy and respectable 
ships, respectable for the purposes for which they are needed and used; 
grand symbols ofa people great by thearts of peace! We have but three 
in the Mediterranean. All of the others are scattered over the globe as 
the convenience for visiting in a friendly way, generally without pur- 
pose or design, the ports of the maritime nations may suggest. An oc- 
casional trip for observation in a general way, sometimes to aid a consul 
in a half-civilized nation, or to give a nation a friendly salute, or bear 
some memento to some ambitious prince in the growing states of the 
remote East, is about the circle of employment, and has been in the main 
throughout our history except in four great emergencies in one hundred 
years, when improvised navies brought us immortal glory. The Navy 
is not protecting your commerce. 

Your commerce is in no peril; it neither asks nor needs protection. 
Your Navy never has been engaged in protecting commerce since piracy 
by the common act of the nations was made a crime against the human 
race. You hold the world at bay by your peaceful commerce and by 
the majesty that dwells in a great and prosperous people too conscious 
of their power to employ it in the cause of injustice or oppression. 
Your carrying trade is done alike by your own shipsand by ships of all 
the nations. Iadmit youare not to a large extent the common carriers 
of commerce, but your commerce is none the less for that, and so cos- 
mopolitan is this commercial intercourse that many of your merchants 
sail vessels under the flags of other nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I protest against this appeal to this unmanly and un- 
American timidity, this pretense of public danger from abroad as an ex- 
pression of American sentiment. Your Navy now, with the monitors and 
cruisers you are building and have no excuse for completing, isimmensely 
greater than this Government has ever before had in a time of profound 

The Americar people are not timid; they are not fearful that 
their great name among nations will lose its power for peace by any act 
of folly or injustice of its rules. With no relations except those of com- 
merce with any, dealing justly, as our fathers have done, withall nations; 
with vast oceans separating us from any ive, and ter in re- 
sources than any other nation, why should we imitate the old monarchies 
on the unmanly plea of public danger? No, sir; the plea is not genuine. 
The great navy and the great army that in due course will follow it if 
the people do not rebuke the beginning are not to protect your com- 
merce but to overawe your own people. Look at the immense navy 
of Great Britain. Is it employed in protecting commerce? No; butin 
upholding her power and overawing her colonies. No, sir, the moral 
power of 55,000,000 of people such as this nation can boast of with no 
plans of conquest or ambition needs neither standing armies nor great 
navies to command the respect and forbearance of the world. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I now resume the floor, and desire to say in conclu- 
sion that the gentleman from New York went for malfeasance in a public 
officer and succeeded only in showing his own ill-will, and I am sorry 
to say, for I can not often say it of him, his ignorance of the published 
reports of the Department—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for debate has expired. The Mr. TILLMAN 
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question is now on the motion of the Committee on Appropriations to 
non-concur in the amendment which has been read. 

The motion to non-concur was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after the word “dollars,” in line 505 of the printed bill, the words “ to be 
immediately available.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask leave now to offer the amendment, of which 
I gave notice some time ago, to amend the amendment of the Senate 
by adding what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no watchman, shipkeeper, laborer, workman. or me- 
chanic shall be permitted to work more than eight hours in any calendar day 


for the Government except in cases of emergency, when they shall receive extra 
pay for service at the rate of eight hours work per diem. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I raise the point of order that that is new 


on. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina desire» 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ishould like to know on what ground the gen- 
tleman from New York bases the point of order. But I would prefer 
that he should withdraw it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will withhold the point of order to al- 
low the gentleman to in support of his amendment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to prevent the application of the money that 
may be appropriated by this bill to purposes of fraud which can be per- 
petrated to the extent of one or two million dollars under what some 
might call the color of law if the Senate amendments shall prevail. 
I am a good friend to the Navy and I am a good friend to the laboring 
man, but I am opposed to an aristocracy of labor. I am opposed to per- 
mitting the laborers who are employed on behalf of the Government to 
get 25 per cent. more money forthe same sort of work that is done by la- 
borers in private establishments in the vicinity of where the public work 
is done. 

As I said a while ago, the Secretary of the Navy about a year since re- 
vived the eight-hour law, claiming that it wasin force, after all the Sec- 
retaries of all the Departments for six years, from 1877 down to 1883, 
had held that they were obliged to pay only the same wages in winter 
or summer as are paid by private employers for labor of thesame kind 
in the vicinity. Not only has the Secretary of the Navy revived the 
eight-hour law in spite of the statute of 1862 and the decision of the 
Supreme Court of 1877, but the Secretary of War has doneitalso. He 
did it in January last. And the eight-hour law is to come on the stage 
and answer the purposes in this Presidential election that the star-route 
frauds did four years ago, unless my amendment or something like i 
be adopted. > 

The Secretary of War will control all the river-and-harbor fund if a 
river-and-harbor bill be passed. He employs a large number of labor- 
ers in the Ordnance Department, and upon the fortifications. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will also likely expend five or six millions on 
public buildings this year, so that thousands and tens of thousands of 
laborers will be employed in connection with the War and Navy and 
Treasury Departments between now and the Presidentialelection. And 
those laborers, no matter of what grade, whether common laborers or 
experts, can get 25 per eent. more wages from the Gcvernment than 
they could get from private employers for the same amount and kind 
of work. And willnot that make every laborer employed by the Gov- 
ernment or by an officer of the Government dependent on the favoritism, 
political influence, or partiality of the officer or the Secretary that em- 
ploys him? Willit not make him dependent and control his vote? 

ill he not be disposed to submit to assessments for political p 
ifn , in order to be retained as a laborer in the public service? 

Sir, I protest that the country is not aware of the meaning of the re- 
vival of the eight-hour law by a mere order of the heads of those two 
Departments. It hasa purpose; and that purpose, if this bill passes as 
amended by the Senate, is touse the fund appropriated to employ labor- 
ers, perhaps at the Boston navy-yard, or the Brooklyn navy-yard, or 
the Mare Island navy-yard, or wherever it will do most good to carry out 
the political projects of their employers next November. There ought 
to be some restraint placed upon the usurped discretion of Secretaries of 
Departments to prevent them from using the taxes paid by millions of 
private laborers to either pamper or corruptly control the votes of the 
few laborers on public works. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from South Carolina an- 
ticipates discussion on the eight-hour law. He does it on this naval 
appropriation bill. Is itrelevant hereand now? Howcan one fathom 
the logical and legislative connection between the two subjects? 

The gentleman charges fraud in the execution of this law. Where 
is the fraud if not inits non-execution? If there be any fault or fraud 
is it not because the law is notexecuted; or, if executed, not uniformly 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman deny that all the Departments 
have acquiesced in the Supreme Court decision for six years and that 
these Secretaries have disregarded that decision? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman has had his fifteen minutes. 

. I wish the gentleman from New York to answer 
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that question. Have not all the Departments acquiesced in the Su- 
preme Court decision for six years? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I answer questions only when put to me 
suaviterin modo. If not, I desire to assume the fortiterin re. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can not the gentleman answer that question ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. When the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina charges fraud in this matter he makes an attack on the laboring 
men of this country. They demand its execution. They reprobate its 
dilatory or exceptional or partial execution. The Departments have 
not executed this law uniformly. It is one thing on the California 
coast, another on the Mississippi of Atlantic. The employés at some 
places are compelled to work nine and ten hours per day; at other 
places eight hours. At the Rock Island (Ill.) arsenal they work nine 
or ten hours, while at the arsenal at Frankford, Philadelphia, the 
eight-hour law has prevailed since an order of Secretary Lincoln of 
Jan 3, 1884. 

Mr. NEECE. Within the last ten days the employés at Rock Island 

« have been placed on eight hours. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam glad to know that the Secretary of 
War recognizes the cogency of the law. It was not to be expected 
that that excellent administrative officer—who bears an honored name 
for his father as well as himself—should have been very forward in do- 
ing that which other Cabinet officers had so long disregarded. Upon 
petitions of employés-he issued his orders and they were carried out as 
follows, namely: Arsenal at Benicia, Cal., January 3, 1884; arsenal at 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., January 9, 1884; national armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., March 1, 1884; arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., March 1, 1884; 
arsenal, Rock Island, D1., April 3, 1884. 

So much for the War Department. How is it with the United States 
Treasury Department? I havea letter here from those interested that 
some 200 laborers in the public stores of New York city work from one 
to three hours extra per day without extra compensation. 

It was only the other day the Secretary of War, at my instance, re- 
duced the hours of labor at the practicing-ground for ordnance at Sandy 
Hook to eight hours. There was no fraud, but great justice, in making 
this uniformity. In other cases laborers have to work for the Govern- 
ment over the cight hours a day and get nothing extra for the time be- 
yond the requirements of the law. 

The gentleman from South Carolina seems to have this as a 
trouble on his mind. He is unhappy because some of the Departments 
are endeavoring to execute this law. Again, I ask him where is the 
fraud? I can see none unless it be in Co: which holds out its 
promise to the ear of honest laborers and breaks it to their hope. Or 
it is the administration of the law in failing to compel its functionaries 
to out the law as it now exists. 

The laboring men of this country are in earnest about their protest 
on this subject. We made the law, and have winked at its breach. 
Proclamation has been made for its execution by Presidents and Secre- 
taries, and we have not upheld the example or compelled its general 
observance. 

These breaches of the law and this neglect to execute its provisions 
have called out signal sympathetic remonstrances from the workingmen 
of our country. Gentlemen talk loosely who sneer at this demand. 
Labor has not asked much from Government to ameliorate its harsh 
conditions. Its lawful demands should be regarded cheerfully and 
promptly by those who are so ready to anathematize their illegal de- 
mands. It is for us to set the example of law-abiding before we shoot 
down artisans or call forth the State militia or Federal arms to enforce 
obedience to the law. 

In recent assemblages of laboring folk there has been no uncertain 
sound on this topic. Thousands have openly clamored and they are 

et clamoring for the general and unexceptional execution of this law. 

t must be executed. Is no new thoughts on a new theme. I 
speak consciously for the eight or ten millions of laboring men who are 
watching this matter. I speak for those who are connected as em- 
ployés with the Government as well as for those outside who hope by the 
example of the Government that their own lives will be cheered and bet- 
tered by the lessening of their hours of toil. . 

It was said here once in debate by Senator Hoar, then a member of 
this House, that the experiment was tried in the Springfield arsenal, 
both as to eight hours and ten hours. With what result? This: That 
men would do more work the year round for the Government in eight 
hours than when they were required to work ten. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then why do you pay for the additional two hours 
25 per cent. more? 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that the gentleman should confine his 
remarks to the point of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York, I bow to the call of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANDALL. I shall hereafter insist that the debate be confined 
to the point of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I was about to conclude these remarks, 
which are not upon the point of order. They were in response to my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. I will say, finally, that 
whether it be physical labor, or mental labor, or moral labor, or relig- 


ious labor, more can be accomplished in well-doing in eight hours, wi 


the additional respite and recreation thus afforded, than can be done in 
ten hours. I believe that there is a higher law, mental, moral, and 
divine, which solves this industrialproblem. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina would study that law heedfully he would find the beauty 
ofits provisions in the benignity of its operation and the improvement 
of our toilers. Ay, even in his own case he would find out that if he 
would rest more he would be stronger. [Laughter.] ‘‘ Whoso wanteth 
rest will also want of might !” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I would ask the gentleman if heis in favor of pay- 
ing Government laborers more than laborers in private establishments ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam for executing the law. It is on the 
statute-book, and youcan not get rid of it except by repealing it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Departments have got rid of it for six years, 

Mr, COX, of New York. Who isto blame forthat? They; not those 
intended to be beneficiaries of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made against the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]; the 
Chair sustains it, and holds that the amendment is not in order. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the amendments of 
the Senate. 

Mr.*RANDALL. Inow move that the committee rise and report 
its action to the House. 

Mr. CALKINS. Before that is done I desire to state that there were 
some words omitted from the dispatch from the Secretary of the Navy 
which I had read when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was 
addressing the committee. With those words added, the dispatch will 
read as follows: 

The proceeds of the sales of old vessels, amounting to 758, pears 
my report, page 19, were immediately Pe sinp fen in the Aa, aa the Gaited 
States, and have there remained, except drafts have been * * * for ad- 
vertising and expenses of sale, and expenses of taking to pieces two old vessels 
on the stocks, as allowed by law. 

The motion of Mr. RANDALL was then to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. CONVERSE reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 

716) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, and the Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and had directed him to report a recommendation that 
all the amendments of the Senate be non-concurred in except amend- 
ment numbered 41, and that that amendment be concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, his Secretary; who 
also announced that the President had approved and signed bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 3956) to amend section 2527 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to the district of Gloucester; 

An act (H. R. 4993) making it a felony for a person to falsely and 
fradulently assume or pretend to be an officer or employé acting under 
authority ofthe United States, or any Department or any officer thereof, 
and prescribing a penalty therefor; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 193) to provide for printing certain docu- 
ments relating to customs revenues and domestic exports for the use 
of Congress. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The House resumed the consideration of the am endments of the Sen- 
ate to the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole recommend non-con- 
currence in all of the amend ments of the Senate to the naval appropria- 
tion bill except amendment numbered 41, and as to that amendment 
the committee recommend concurrence. 

Mr. RANDALL. In order to facilitate business and save time I will 
move that the report of the Committee of the Whole be accepted so far 
as it relates to all the amendments of the Senate, except amendment 
numbered 41, and on concurring in that amendment I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The question will be first taken upon adopting so 
much of the report of the Committee of the Whole as recommends non- 
concurrence in the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and that portion of the report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendment numbered 41. 

Mr. BEACH. Let that amendment be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Insert the following: 

* (41) To complete the ordnance outfit of the three new steel cruisers and one 
dispatch-boat, $500,000.” 

' Mr. RANDALL. On that I demand the yeas and nays. I will in- 

uire of the Chair whether a negative vote on the recommendation of 
the Committee of the Whole to concur in a Senate amendment is not 
equivalent to a non-concurrence on the of the House? 
The SPEAKER. It is always so hel 
Mr. CALKINS. How is that? 


The SPEAKER. Ifthe House shall refuse toadopt the recommenda- 
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tion of the Committee of the Whole to concur in the amendment of the 
Senate just read it will be equivalent to a non-concurrence. On that 
question the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] asks for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 127, nays 106, not 
voting 89; as follows: 


YEAS—127. 
Adams, G. E George, L 
Adams, J. J. Gibson, Meconas, Rowell, 
Aiken, Goff, Maybury, yan, 
Anderson, Greenleaf, Millard Singleton, 
Bayne, Hanback, Miller, $. H. Skinner, Q. R. 
el Hart, Milli S Slocum, 
Belford, Hatch, H. H. Mills, Smalls, 
Bingham, Haynes, Money, Smith, 
Bisbee, Henderson, D. B. Morrill, Spooner, 
Blackburn, Henderson, T. J. orso, Steele, 
Brainerd, epburn Muldrow, Stephenson, 
Breckinridge, Herbert, urphy, Stewart, Charles 
Brewer, F. B. Hewitt, A. S. Nelson, Stewart, J. 
Browne, T. M. Hil, Nutting, it, 
Brown, W. W. Hiscock, Oat Sumner, C. A. 
Brumm, Holmes, O'Neill, Charles Talbott, 
Houk, O'Neill, J. J. Taylor, E. B. 
Campbe!l, Felix Howey, Parker, Thomas, 
Campbell, J. M. Hurd, Payso Thompson, 
Cannon, James Peelle, 8. J. er, 
Culbertson, W. W. Jeffords, Perkins, Van Eaton, 
Cutcheon, Johnson, Peters, ‘ait, 
n n, Pettibone, Wakefield, 
Davis, G. R. Kean, Poland, Washburn 
Dingley, Kelley, Potter, Wilson, James 
Dorsheimer, Ketcham, Price, Wilson, W, 
Dunham, g, Ray, G. W. Winans, John 
Ellwood. Lacer, Reed, Wood, 
Everhart, Laird, Rice, Woodward, 
Evins, J. H. ham, Robinson, W.E. Worthington, 
Finerty, Long, Rockwell, York. 
Funston, Lovering, Rogers, W.F. 
NAYS—106. 
Alexander, Dockery, Lamb, riggs, 
Arnot, Dowd, Lore, Fi atl 

ley, Dunn, Lowry, Stevens, 
Ballentine, Eaton, Miller, J. F. Storm, : 
Barbour, Elliott, itchell, Sumner, D. H. 

e, Ermentrout, Morgan, Taylor, J.M. 

Bennett, errell, Morrison, ‘hrockmorton, 
Bland, Forney, Muller, Tillman, 
Buchanan, ly Mutchier, Townshend, 
Buckner, Garrison, Neece, ly, 
B Geddes, Patton, Turner, Oscar 
Cabell, Glascock, Pierce, Van Alstyne, 
Candler, Halsell, Peel, S. W. ance, 
Carleton, Hammond, Post, Warner, A. J. 
Cassidy, Han A Pryor, Warner, Ri 
Clardy, Hardeman. Pusey, Wellborn, 
Clements, Hatch, W. H. Ran Weller, 
Connolly, Henley, Rankin, Wemple, 
Converse, Hewitt, G. W. Reese, ilkins, 
Cosgrove, Hoblitzell, Riggs, Williams, 
Cox, 8. S. Ho! n, Rogers, J.H. illis, 
Cox, W. R. Houseman, es, Wi s, E. B 

X unt, Seney, Wise, G. D. 
Culberson, D. B. Jones, B. W. Seymour, Wolford, 
Curtin, Jones, J. H. Shaw, Yaple. 
Dibble Jones, J. T. Skinner, T.G. 
Dibrell, Jordan, Snyder, 

NOT VOTING—89. 

Atkinson, Davis, R. T Keifer, Ray, Ossian 
Barr, Deuster, Kellogg, S 
Belmont, Duncan, Kleiner, Robertson, 
Blanchard, Eldredge, Lawrence, Robinson, J. 8. 
Blount, Ellis, Le Fevre, Russell, 
Boutelle, Evans, I. N. Lewis, Shelley, 
Bowen, Fiedler, Libbey, St T, 
Boyle, Findlay, MeAdoo, Stone, 
Breitung, Follett, McCo Struble, 
Brewer, J. H. oran, McCormick, Taylor, J.D. 
Broadhead, Graves, McKinley, Turner, H.G. 
Badd, Green MeMillin, Valentine, 
Burleigh, Guenther, tson, Wadsworth, 
Caldwell, Hardy, Morey, Ward, 
Chace, Harmer, M6ulton, Weaver, 
Clay, Hemphill, Murray, White, J.D. 
Cobh, Hitt, Nicholls, White, Milo 
Collins, Holton, Ochiltree, Whiting, 

k, Hooper, O'Hara, Wise, J.S. 
Covington, Hopkins, i Young. 
Cullen, Horr, Payne, 

Davidson, Hutchins, Phelps, 
vis, L. H. Jones, J. K. ey, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Youne with Mr. PAYNE, until April 28. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER with Mr. KEIFER, until April 26. 

Mr. GREEN with Mr. Hooper, until May 4. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, with Mr. MCKINLEY, until April 28. 

Mr. Davis, of Missouri, with Mr. PHELPS, until April 25. 

Mr. BOYLE with Mr. LAWRENCE, until April 28. 

Mr. FIEDLER with Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey, until April 26. 

The following-named members were announced as paired on political 
questions until further notice: i 

Mr. HARDY with Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. 

Mr. Cook with Mr. CULLEN. 


Mr. SHELLEY with Mr. THOMAS. 
. MouLTON with Mr. OCHILTREE. 
. LEWIS with Mr. MCCORMICK. 
. COVINGTON with Mr. HOLTON. 
. BROADHEAD with Mr. VALENTINE. 
. DIBBLE with Mr. KEAN. 
. GRAVES with Mr. BREITUNG. 
. LE FEVRE with Mr. Morey. 
. REAGAN with Mr. Horr. 
. FORAN with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
. NICHOLLS with Mr. CHACE. 
. HEMPHILL with Mr. RANNEY. 
. BLOUNT with Mr. RUSSELL. 
. FOLLETT with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota. 
. DAVIDSON with Mr. JoHN S. WISE. 
The following were announced as paired for this day: 
Mr. DEUSTER with Mr. GUENTHER. 
Mr. PAGE with Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR. 
Mr. KLEINER with Mr. O'HARA. 
Mr. BELFORD with Mr. CLAY. 
Mr. WARD with Mr. STRUBLE. 
. COBB with Mr. ATKINSON. 
. MATSON with Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. 
. BURLEIGH with Mr. MURRAY. 
. COLLINS with Mr. WHITING. 
Mr. Bupp with Mr. McCorp. 
Mr. BELMONT with Mr. KELLOGG. 
Mr. FINDLAY with Mr. ROBERTSON. 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, with Mr. Ray, of New Hampshire. On 
this question Mr. TURNER would vote ‘‘no’’ and Mr. Ray “‘ay.’? 
Mr. ELLIS with Mr. MCMILLIN. On this question Mr. ELLIS would 
vote “ay” and Mr. MOMILLIN “no.” 
Mr. AIKEN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr, HEMPHILL] 
has been called home on account of sickness in his family. 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 
Mr. BLACKBURN moved lo reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


z ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering the amendments of the Senate to the Post-Office appropria- 
tion bill. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AT ROME. 


The SPEAKER. Before putting the question on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. TOWNSHEND] the Chair will lay before the 
House a message from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, in answer to a resolution AS the House of Representatives 


of the 2ist instant, a report of the of State, with the emer send | 
par in relation to the threatened confiscation of the American College 
me by the Italian Government. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 


Washington, D. C., April 24,1884. 


The message, with the accompanying documents, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


FEES OF WITNESSES, ETO. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, also laid before the House a 
letter from the Attorney-General, asking an appropriation to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriation for the current fiscal year for fees of wit- 
nesses and jurors in United States courts; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


F DEFICIENCY IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, also laid before the House a 
letter from the Attorney-General, asking an additional appropriation for 
miscellaneous items, stationery, horses, and wagons for the current fiscal 
year; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ENROLLED BILL. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill (H. R. 6538) to au- 
thorize the construction ofa railroad bridge across the Saint Croix River, 
in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. Lone 
for ten days, beginning April 25. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on the Levees and Improvement 
“oh the Mississippi River ask permission to sit during the sessions of the 
use. 3 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
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REPRINTING OF A BILL. 


On motion of Mr. SLOCUM. by unanimous consent the bill (H. R. 
2228) to remove certain burdens from the American merchant marine 
was ordered to be reprinted. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
to consider the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5459) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 

year ending June 30, 1885, and for other pu: 

Mr. RYAN. Iask the gentleman from Illinois to let these amend- 
ments remain as they are until the return of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horr]. There can be no conference until that gentleman 
returns. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. When the gentleman from Michigan was here 
in the committee-room on last Monday it was understood and agreed 
by the committee we should ask for non-conecurrence in all the Senate 
amendments and the bill should be sent to a committee of conference, 

when no further action would be taken until the return of the gentle- 
` man from Michigan. Iam only carrying out the understanding and 
agreement I had on that occasion. 

As the point was made yesterday by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson], who is nota member of the committee, that the amendments 
must have their first consideration in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, I am now only moving to go into 
committee for their consideration, so they may be reported back to the 
House and sent to a committee of conference, where they will remain 
until the return of the gentleman from Michigan, who was on the sub- 
committee with me. I trust the House will let the amendments take 
that course. If the gentleman from Iowa should withdraw his point 
of order it would expedite matters. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to say I simply made the point to save the 
rights of the gentlemen whom I did not see here, and who as members 
of the Post-Office Committee were interested in this matter as pro- 
foundly and as wisely as the members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions can be. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] is 
present now and I suppose there are others, and I wish to say I will 
object to nothing those gentlemen may wish. . 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I wish only to carry out the agreement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I willstate there can be no objection to the propo- 
sition of the A, degree from Illinois, with the simple declaration from 
this side of the House it shall not be taken as strengthening in confer- 
ence the position on the other side or weakening that on this. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDALL. That matter being settled, I move that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from 
the further consideration of the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I now move the amendments of the Senate be 
non-concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND moved to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate amendments were non-concurred in; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAmMs] will 
preside as Speaker pro re during the evening session. 

And then, on motion of Mr. RANDALL (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.), the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., was called 
to order by Mr. ADAMS, of New York, as Speaker pro tem, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The business before the House is lim- 
ited by order to debate only on revenue bills. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. COSGROVE in the chair. 


THE TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, for debate only upon the tariff bill. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I began to address 
the House, but gave way to a motion to adjourn, as was then fitting, 
with the understanding that I should reoccupy the floor when the House 
again went into Committee of the Whole. And to-night I have only 
to say in brief that I believe while speech is silver silence is gold, and 
I know this great country is not anxious to hear any one talk at length 
upon the subject of the tariff and the bill before the House. Still, sir, 
a few words from myself may not be inopportune, representing as I do 
a district and a State which is entirely mediterranean. I chose that 


word deliberately, Wespeak of the great sea that washes the south of | sunrise and sundown they never can sell it. 
Europe as the Mediterranean—the sea that isin the midst of the land— 


and so of the interior States of America that have no ocean bordering 
them; they are mediterranean. 

One of them happens to be the great State of Tennessee, midway 
between the North and the South and the East and West. It has 
11,000 square miles of coallands. Its mountains are ribbed with iron 
ore; its waters are perennial; they neither dry up nor freeze up. It 
has abont the same number of square miles of cotton lands. Itis a 
land of varied agriculture, with all the productions which go to the 
gladdening of the farmer’s heart, and to the material, the raw material, 
which is used in the bettering of man’s estate. But, sir, in the pastit 
has been known as an agricultural State. The people have exerted 
their energies in the production of those things which went to feed 
the world and to furnish the raw material to clothe the world. I 
stated on yesterday what it seems to me is a truism, that behind 
every honest dollar’s worth of property in this great world of ours 
is just one honest dollar’s worth of hard work. A 

It seems to me that this proposition embraces the bottom truth in all 
systems of political economy. *‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,” was the declaration that covered all of the children that 
ever sprang from our common forefather. Now, in this country and 
in this great Republic of America to-day we have what? We have an 
immense territory stretching out between the oceans, a land, a power, 
whose seat is in the midst of the nations, whose dominions are around 
her feet, and whose rulers are lords of the east and of the west. Every 
fact and every indication point to this consummation, that in this Re- 
public the great work of the regeneration of humanity is to be wrought 
out. But we have got to do it by plain and honest square hard work. 
No miracle is to be wrought here. But to-day and now we shape the 
future in the wise policies or unwise, as we will, which shall determine 
the course of the future in our country. 

One of the functions of this Congress is to raise revenue to carry on 
the Government; and that we have got todo. We have two ways to 
do it, by a tariff or tax upon the foreign commodities coming into our 
markets, on the one hand, or by a direct tax upon the energies of the 
people or upon the fruits of their labor upon the other. trade 
with the world means the taxation of our own people by direct legis- 
lation. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, and I know that the latter course has 
some advantages; and I understand, cn the other hand, that there is not 
a political organization in this country that has ever presumed to take 
that stand. That would be free trade, allowing all commodities to 
come into our country without taxation, and wipe out anything and 
everything in the shape of customs exactions or custom-houses, and 
then we will have free trade and the benefits of free trade, if there are 
any. No one proposes that. Will any oneseriously propose it to-day, 
and now, and here? We will relegate that by the common consent of 
all men at least to the twentieth century and to the time of the general 
disarmament of nations and the coming in of the political millennium. 

Now we haye toraise between three and four hundred millions of 
dollars every year to carry on this Government. I do not question, 
Mr. Chairman, that the bill now pending before this House would raise 
that revenue. Ido not doubtit. On the other hand, I believe that 
the bill reported by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
would more than furnish a sufficient amount of revenue, coupled as it is 
with no pretense that we should abolish the internal revenue now being 
raised upon a few articles to the amount of one hundred and fifteen or 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars each year. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose, after the clear, exhaustive an- 
alysis of the bill now pending before the committee which was made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] in his speech upon this 
subject—I donot propose to discuss the bill further than to say that by 
lowering the duty on foreign goods the result would be a larger impor- 
tation of foreign goods; and with a larger importation it is clear that if 
it rose to more than 20 per cent. of the present importation more rev- 
enue would be derived from it than from the present law as it stands 
upon our statute-book. Whatever we buy we have to pay for. 

Now, whether it is wisest to purchase more goods from Europe than 
we now do, or stimulate the production of those very goods within our 
own country, is the question for us to determine. I say, behind every 
honest dollar’s worth of property in America there is an honest dollar’s 
worth of labor. That system is best for our country and for every 
country which shall set the most men at work and give to labor its 
widest, broadest, and best employment. And I am in favor of the pro- 
tective system not so much because it gives us revenue, for I grant we 
can get that under a free-trade tariff, under a tariff for revenue only, 
but we shall have idle men in our streets and hunger at the board of 
the man who desires day by day to sell his labor. 

Sir, near my own town, near my own home, we have a wide and a 
flowing river, and across it is built a mill-dam. There is water-power 
enough there to turn a million spindles, and yet it turns only one poor 
water-wheel, that grinds the corn and the wheat of the neighboring 
farmers. And seeing the water go over the dam, I recognize that that 
is love’s labor lost. It is wasted power gone forever. So itis with the 
laboring men of our country. If they can not sell their labor between 
It is wasted and it is gone. 
We export to Europe and to foreign countries each year something 
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like $800,000,000 worth of products in value. We import something 
in the neighborhood of seven hundred millions. The result is there is 
a balance of trade in our favor of about $100,000,000 each year, At 
present times are easy; the country is prosperous; but it is prosperous 
because we have 15,000,000 of our people engaged in the manufactories, 
that give us the result of the mechanic’s handiwork on the one hand 
and make largely a market better for us than all our foreign markets 
on the other hand. As the years shall go on we shall take no back- 
ward step. Our manufactures of tolay, which exceed, I understand, 
about three times the amount of all our exportations to foreign coun- 
tries, will swell in volume, and factories will be built all through these 
great States of the South and West, where free-trade views, according to 
the doctrinaires and teachers of that school, have prevailed. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, that I never find inany book or any speech 
taking the free-trade side any conception of the fact that the building 
up of manufactories adds immensely to the value of the farming lands 
in the neighborhood; that it adds immensely to the value of the coal 
and the iron ore and the zine and the marble and the woods of the 
forest; ay, to the very water-powers that have been tumbling overthe 
rocks since the beginning of creation and waiting for the hand of man 
to chain them up and set them to work. 

Your free-trader says, ‘‘ Buy where you can buy cheapest; sell where 
you can sell dearest;’’ and, as with all general terms, fraud lurketh 
there. As we lawyers are accustomed to say, fraud lurks in general 
statements. Now, if free trade is right, I hope it may prevail. If it is 
good for the country and for everybody, it will be good for me and for 
my children. But, on the other hand, we have found in this country 
that when we set our people to work it has beenand only been when we 
hada tariff strong enough and high enough to shut out the products of 
the pauper labor of Europe and make a market for our own indus- 
trious, hard-working men, wherein they might sell their labor and se- 
cure the results of their toil and get the price for which they had 
wrought while it was yet to-day. 

I concede, Mr. Chairman, I freely grant, that if we could always have 
peace between the nations, if all men spoke the same language, if equal 
civilization pervaded the world, we ought to have in that happy condi- 
tion free trade and not a single customs office. But while we see in 
Europe 4,500,000 men in arms, while we see the navies of war floating 
over the seas of the world and carrying the flags of England and France 
and Spain and the rest of the great countries of the world, and while 
national animosities may lead to national wars, we find the necessity of 
taking care of our own, and seeing toit that all that ministers to haman 
comfort, that all those things that are required in the daily uses of our 
common life, should be produced in onr own country; and then we are 
independent and we are free because we are not dependent on any peo- 
ple, on any handicraft, on any market except our own. 

This country is yet young. This country is yet undeveloped. But 
whenever we have started any single industry it has turned out that 
competition has done for us what it always has done for every people 
and what it must always do. It has lowered prices in the end. 

Within the last ten years I have ridden in the cars from this city to 
Memphis, and over every foot of that ground the cars rolled over rails 
which were made in Birmingham, England. And yet those iron rails, 
those parallels of steel, went over the dest ore- which have yet 
been found in this land. We have charged all that. And now and 
to-day, with our 125,000 miles of railway, we are importing scarcely a 
single steel rail. 

What shall wedo in twenty years? Why, we shall double this mile- 
-age of railways. Yes, and while I have said that now not only do we 
iron all our railways and not only is it true we are going to double 
these miles in the next generation, but as the result of the protective 
tariff of 1861, which was forced upon us by the exigencies and neces- 
sities of civil war, we have actually reduced, as my friend from Mas- 
:sachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] says, the cost of those rails to one-third. 

In other words, we to-day buy steel rails at about one-third of the 
price we had to pay for them twenty years ago. We have employed 
thousands and thousands of workmen, we have opened markets for our 
farmers, and we have roused up an energy in our country which is 
shown by the building of new cities, by the construction of new fur- 
naces, by the establishment of new centers of human industry, and by 
making the very forest to resound with the music of the trip-hammer 
and the ringing of the factory-bell. 

I do not believe in the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy which 
would say to-day, throw open your markets to the world. Yet I am 
glad that the time has come when upon this floor we have men who 
have the courage of their opinions. I may be wrong; you may be 
wrong. If free trade is right, thank God we have now, and I believe 
for the first time in the history of our country, men upon this floor who 
dare say so. Casting aside all pretenses, they tell us frankly that the 
present bill is a step in the direction of free trade; that free trade is a 
consummation to which they wish to lead us. 

I am glad it isso. Sooner or later in all controversies we have got 
to get down and discuss clean, honest principles. It was so in the old 
slavery days. Men talked about the curse of slavery, about the spread 
of slavery. Thatwasright. Every one knew that it wasastep toward 
the abolition of slavery. Finally and at last the two great forces were 
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marshaled on the field of this continent, and either slavery or freedom 
had to go to the wall, and we all knewit. Thank God! itwasslavery 
that went down. 

And this other contest is going on in this country now. Free trade, 
absolute, clean, bare free trade, without any shilly-shallying, without 
any obstruction, is going to be the issue. The battle has been opened, 
and I honor the men who have the courage of their opinions and say 
what they mean and mean what they say. 

But what have we here in this bill? Why, sir, it is the old tariff 
bill of 1861, with a proposition to cut it down 20 per cent., with two or 
three exceptions, to razee it, to plane it down; thatis confessedly what 
this bill is. Our objection to'it is this: In 1861 we tariff men did not 
know as much as we know now; we had not then the experience 
which we have acquired since 1861. The schedules of the tariff as it 
was made up have drifted away from us. We say that this proposition 
is neither wise on the one hand nor honest on the other. That is our 
opinion of it. 

Yet I do not doubt that the gentleman who has reported this bill to 
the House has felt that such was his duty, and that in reporting the 
bill and standing by it with a loyalty which commands my respect and 
all my admiration he was doing a good thing for his country, because 
he so believed, because he believed that any measure which shall cut 
down our redundant revenues, which shall lower the price of foreign 
goods, and which shall be a step, long or short, in the direction of free 
trade is a consummation which he has fought for, talked for, and prayed 
for. And I commend the courage of the gentleman and of his sup- 
porters in manfully taking this course and throwing aside all other 
pretenses, 

Our whole country I say is vitally interested on the one hand in main- 
taining a market for the labor of our men, and on the other hand in keep- 
ing open a competition of markets for the products of the farm and of 
the garden. Why, sirs, our food supplies which now feed the world, not 
only ourselves but foreign countries, are finding more and more compet- 
itors in foreign markets. Less and less in the future will be the com- 
parative demand from foreign countries for our food supplies. On the 
other hand, fertility fades away toward the westward, and the wheat cro 
that used to be the main source of revenue of the farmer of New Yor 
has passed beyond the valley of the Genesee. No longer is Ohio the * 
source from whence comes the food supply of Europe in the way of bread- 
stuffs. It has passed to the prairies of Indiana and Ilinois and Wis- 
consin, and we are tapping the fresh fields of Dakota and New Mexico, 
of Western Kansas, California, and Oregon. 

But a better civilization is following in the pathway of the frontiers- 
man andthe pioneer. Behind them is coming the growth of the arts, the 
mechanic arts, which minister to all the wants of man’s estate. Penn- 
sylvania is to-day traveling to Tennessee, and Pittsburgh is finding a 
child at Birmingham, Ala., and another at Chattanooga, and another at 
Nashville, and another at Knoxville. This wave of advancing pros- 
perity in the way of a diversification of our industries is spreading over 
the West and the South. The plant that is put there is happily de- 
nominated a plant; it is planted to stay. 

Cities are rising, great industries are springing up. Shall we now and 
here enter upon a policy thatshall put outthe furnace-fires at Birming- 
ham and at Pittsburgh? Shall we to-day adopta policy that shall cause 
an influx of foreign goods and make glad the hearts of manufacturers 
in old Birmingham in England, rather than in new Birmingham in 
Alabama? Let the issue be sharply drawn; let facts be presented. Let 
it be seen that in this country wherever we have fostered industries the 
result has been that we have brought down the price of the commodity 
which comes from that industry, while we have widened the markets 
for that commodity, widened the demand for it, and widened the sup- 
plies which that industry has created. 

As to cotton, why, sir, this country is the garden field of the world 
for cotton. We shall always raise the cotton which shall clothe the 
world. Shall wespinit and weave it? Right in the cotton-fields there 
is labor without employment six months in the year, as Iand Southern 
men do know, which ought to be utilized in the spinning of that cotton. 
If it were woven and spun in our country the additional value given 
to that material would be garnered by us, and more wealth, more com- 
fort, more of the means of livelihood would be had by the people who 
live in the region of the cotton fields. They in turn would buy more 
fromthe men of the Northland, from the cities of the East, from the fac- 
tories of New England, from the food States of the Northwest. They 
would have the means to do it with. One thought I wish to give em- 
phasis to (and I am going to close as I began) and it is this: that is the 
best policy for any country, for any State, for any county, for any town, 
for any family, which sets the most people willingly to work and gives 
them good pay for the labor they perform. 

And that is the clean-cut distinction between freedom on the one hand 
and enforced labor or slavery on the other. Free thought will give 
this people wisdom. Free labor in our country will give us wealth, 
provided it be protected, provided that while in its infancy that protec- 
tion is given which you would give to the child to-day, not because to- 
day his labor is ara | anything, not because to-day he is grown to man’s 
estate, but you see the promise of manhood in the boy, and you culti- 
vate and educate him for what he is yet to be and to do. 
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I know it is said, why shall we always stand by these infant indus- 
tries? A great many of them, Mr. Chairman, to-day do not need pro- 
tection. We need no particular protection for American watches; they 
are going abroad. We need no protection for Ames’s shovels; they 
are used in Australia. But these industries have grown up under the 
beneficent protection of American tariff laws; and along with them will 
grow up these other industries if we are wise in our day and generation 
and maintain the tariff as it stands to-day, not complete, not perfect, 
but, Mr. Chairman, the best tariff we have ever had down to the pres- 
ent time. 

And, sir, I feel that on this question I voice the sentiment of the ris- 
ing South, that land which was once the free-trade portion of our coun- 
try, the land that used to send here Calhoun and John Randolph of 
Roanoke. To-day the land of Randolph and the land of Calhoun, freed 
from the blight of African slavery, is demanding a protective tariff at 
the hands of its representatives in Co 

And I welcome the contest which is before us. Tennessee, the land 
of Jackson; Kentucky, the land of Henry Clay; Carolina, the home of 
Calhoun, and old Virginia, the chosen home of the Washingtons and 
Madisons and Jeffersons and Masons, freed from the curse of human 
slavery, are to-day determined that they will build up in that great 
Southern land a diversified industry, a wider and more magnificent civil- 
ization than has ever yet been known south of the Potomac. Her citi- 
zens are now excited on this subj and they are clamoring to-day for 
tariff literature, for the facts and the upon this subject. They 
are demanding that their coal fields may be opened, that their iron mines 
may be dug into, that their water-powers may be utilized, that their 
people shall have better wages than they ever had before and 
employment and more means to make the homes of the South- 
land, and to make fair with silks and jewels her daughters in their 
loveliness, 

We are glad this debate is on. I for one welcome it. Let us have 
the fullest, freest and completest discussion upon this subject. Let the 
question be presented to the people during the coming summer in all 
its manifold phases; and let the right prevail. I tell you, gentlemen, 
that away yonder in November there is a tornado coming, and itis not 
going to be a free-trade tornado by any sort of means. 

American markets for American workmen, the largest liberty forall, 
the widest diversification of our industries, the largest prosperity for 
our common land—these, Mr. i , are the sentiments which I 
wish to voice here in behalf of my constituents. [Applause. ] 

Mr. HALSELL. Mr. Chairman, the statements made by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Ways and Means in opposition to the pas- 
sage of the bill under consideration are in striking contrast with the 
recommendations of the President of the United States in his message 
to the Forty-seventh Congress, He said: 


To make a start in the proposed reduction of the revenue from imports the 
Tariff Commission had been created. In faith it undertook the work. In 
its report to Congress it said early in its deliberations the commission became 
convinced that a substantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a 
mer indiscriminate popular clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of 

e country. 

Such a reduction of existing tariff the commission regards not only as a due 

ition of public sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers but one 
Pa aein A the general industrial prosperity, and which, mangn it may be tem- 
porarily inconvenient will be ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected 

y such reduction. paneer Son views, the commission has sought to 
present a scheme of tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the 
distinguishing feature. The average reduction in rates, including that from 
the enlargement of the free-list and the abolition of duties on and com- 
missions, at which the commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 
~ per — andit is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 
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He further said, recognizing the unmistakable demand of the con- 
servative opinion of the country for a reduction of tariff duties and the 
justness of that demand: 


I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendations of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government, It will be remem- 
bered that I u upon the attention of Congress at its last session the impor- 
tance of relieving the industry and enterprise from the pressure of unnecessary 
taxation. It is one of the tritest maxims of political economy that all taxes are 
burdensome, however wisely and prudently imposed. 

And though there have always been among our people wide differences of 
sentiment as to the best methods of raising the national revenues, and ind 
as to the principles upon which taxation should be based, there has been sub- 
stantial accord in the doctrine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are 
necessary for a wise and economical administration of the Government. Of 
late the public revenues have far exceeded that limit, and unless checked by 
appropriate legislation such excesses will continue to increase from year to year. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, the surplus revenue amounted to $100,- 
000,000 ; for the fiscal year ended 30th June last the surplus revenue amounted to 
$145,000,000, The report of the Secretary shows what disposition has been made 
of these moneys, They have not only answered the requirements of the sink- 
in; a have afforded a large bainas applicable to other reductionsof the 
pu 

But I renew the expression of my conviction that such rapid extinguishment 
of the national indebtedness as is now taking place is by no means a cause for 
congratulation ; it is a cause rather for serious apprehension. If it continues, it 
must be speedily followed by one of the evil results so clearly set forth in 
report of the . Either the surplus must lie idle in the or the 
Government will be forced to buy at market rates its bonds not then redeem- 
able, and which under such circumstances can not fail to command an enor- 
mous premium, or the swollen revenues will be devoted to extravagant expend- 
iture, which, as experience has taught, is ever the bane of an overflowing 


It was made apparent, in the course of the animated discussions which this 


that the policy of diminishing 
e revenue seeing taxation commanded the general approval of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. I regret that because of conflicting views as to the best 
methods by which that policy should be made operative none of its benefits 
have as yet been reaped. 

These were wise and patriotic statements, and such as should always 
characterize the Chief Executive of a greatnation. They looked to the 
interest of a whole country, not alone to the special interest as toa 
particular locality, not exclusively to Pennsylvania’s pig-iron interest, 
not to Ohio’s wool, but to all the great interests of the nation. The 
important question now for the consideration of the American Congress 
is, if a substantial reduction of tariff duties was demanded by the best 
conservative opinion of the country in 1883, has the revision of the tariff 
by the last Congress in its practical operations met that demand re- 
quired by the “‘ best conservative opinion of the country ?’’ 

Under the law existing prior to the act of March, 1883, the value of 
dutiable merchandise imported into the United States for six months 
ending December 30, 1882, was $260,856,273, and the duty paid was 
$111,266,000, or 42.65 per cent. on the value; and under the act of March 
3, 1883, the value of dutiable merchandise imported for six months ending 
December 31, 1883, was $235,898,109, and the duties paid amounted to 
$96,514,136 or 40.91 per cent. on the value thereof. Thus it will be 
seen that instead of the reduction of 20 or 25 per cent. as was contem- 
plated by the commission, it is only 1.74 per cent. on the basis of the 
above values. So that if it was a ‘f measure of justice to consumers’ 
in 1883 that there ought to be a substantial reduction of tariff duties, 
and was demanded by the best conservative opinion of the country, 
that same measure of justice to consumers and that same demand by 
the best conservative opinion of the country exist now with as much, 
or more, force as then. 

Yet, sir, in the face of the statements of the Tariff Commission, whose 
duty it was to investigate the question, and the recommendations of the 
President, we are told by the minority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, headed by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY], that ‘‘the reduction proposed by the bill now under 
consideration is 20 per cent., and it is a noteworthy fact that not a 
single interest in the United States has asked for it: neither the manu- 
facturer, the miner, the laborer, the farmer, nor the consumer has re- 
quested or demanded the proposed reduction. On the contrary, every 
interest, manufacturing, laboring, and agricultural, represented before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, have protested most earnestly 
against the change recommended by the majority of the committee.” 

Now, sir, I do not know who was before that committee, butI have 
no doubt but that the manufacturer and the monopolist were there 
protesting against having their immense profits cut down by reducing 
the duty on imported goods coming in competition with their ‘‘in- 
fant” industries. 

The poor, oppressed, tax-ridden farmer, laborer, and consumer were 
not there. They had not the time nor money to become lobbyists to 
demand that their burdens should belightened. They must remain at 
home and labor and economize to pay their tribute money to the man- 
ufacturer and monopolist, who are by this tribute money enabled to 
travel in magnificent style to the nation’s capital and appear before the 
Committee of Ways and Means and seek to have the fetters which have 
for twenty long years bound the laboring man made more secure. 

Sir, these men must rely on their Representatives for relief. They 
have instructed them what todo. Their voice was heard in the tidal 
wave which swept the country in 1882, speaking in no uncertain sound 
for relief from the heavy burdens they have so long endured. That 
voice, sir, is still ringing in the ears of their Representatives on this 
floor and demanding of them to redeem their pledges made to break the 
manacles and set them free. These heavy burdens were placed upon 
the people, and they were told that it was for a temporary purpose, 
that it was necessary to pay the enormous debt incurred by the war 
of the rebellion. 

A patriotic people submitted to the burden without a murmur, and 
worked and toiled through summer’s heat and winter's cold that the 
Government might meet her obligations and maintain her honor, but 
now, since that temporary necessity no longer exists for the imposition 
of these heavy burdens and a surplus of $150,000,000 is in the Treas- 
ury, an oppressed people demand that they be relieved. They are met 
by the protectionist in response to that demand that ‘‘it will disturb 
business.” It will of necessity force down the price of laborin the United 
States; it will stimulate imports, increase competition from abroad, 
which can only be successfully met by reducing the cost of labor or ma- 
terial or both of the home product. The President, in his message to Con- 
gress referred to, said in reference to the reduction of revenue from im- 

rts, ‘‘ though it may be temporarily inconvenient, it will be ultimately 

neficial to the special interests affected by such reduction.” 

The reduction proposed by the bill under consideration is no greater 
than that contemplated by the Tariff Commission, and as no substantial 
reduction was effected by the operations of the act of March 3, 1883, no 
greater disturbance of business would follow the passage of this bill 
than would have taken place had the reductions in that bill 
been realized. The reasoning of the minority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means is that the heavy import duties and war-tariff taxes 
must continue to oppress the great body of the American people for all 
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time to come for fear that a reduction will ‘‘disturb business.’’ Sir, 
this argument is an insult to the laboring men of this country. Are 
their hard earnings to be extorted from them and go into the pockets 
of the favored class for fear that the apprehensions of the timid may be 
realized and business be disturbed? 

The surplus revenue of over $100,000,000 comes mostly from the 
agriculturists, and the manufacturers who are the recipients of this ex- 
tortion have united against those engaged in the unprotected industries, 
backed bya great monopoly money-power, to prevent them from getting 
relief. Sir, no free people on earth have ever submitted to such drafts 
upon their hard earnings as the laboring people of the United States. 
Their just demands were disregarded by the party in power in the last 
Congress, notwithstanding the recommendation of the President. The 
Republican Congress failing to respond to the “‘ best conservative opin- 
ion of the country,” that sentiment was emphasized in the election to 
the Forty-eighth Congress of a large majority of Democrats, pledged to 
meet hy just and reasonable demand. Shall they be disappointed 

The people, despairing of getting any relief from the Republican party, 
have turned their eyes to the grand old Democratic party, which is 
pledged to tariff reform. Thousands upon top of thousands who have 
been acting with that party are deserting it and joining the Democratic 
party, on whose banners are inscribed in letters of living light, ‘‘ Tariff 
reform and an honest and economical administration of the Govern- 
ment.” Under these banners they will march in triumph to victory 
in November next. In advance of that victory the people are looking 
to this Congress to break the shackles which have bound them for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 

Just as long as it was necessary to raise a revenue to meet the obli- 
gations of the Government, although it resulted in enriching the man- 
ufactures of the country, they did not protest; but when there is no 
longer a necessity for the imposition of heavy burdens and the Treasury 
is overflowing with money they are unwilling longer to have the results 
of their sweat and toil pour into the pockets of the ‘‘favored few” to 
swell their princely fortunes. I deny thatthe reduction of the tariff will 
be detrimental to the interest oflabor. In the first place wages are high 
in this country on account of the natural advantages we have over other 
countries. 

Onur vast territory of rich soil enables the people by the use of the 
best machinery of any nation in the world to have a large product of 
labor, and in the next place the import duties on the necessaries of life 
average 40.91 per cent., and by reason of this tariff the home com- 
modity is enhanced often to the full extent of the tariff duty; conse- 
quently wages must be higher than in countries where no such duties 
are imposed. But if these duties were taken off wages would not be re- 
duced a greater per cent. than they are increased by reason of the tariff; 
consequently the purchasing power of the wages paid would be equal 
to that which is now paid. ‘‘It will stimulate imports, increase compe- 
tition from abroad, which can only be successfully met by reducing the 
cost of labor or material, or both, of the home product.” I have already 
shown that a reduction of the tariff can not injuriously affect labor. 

The stimulation of imports and the increase of competition from a 
reduction of tariff duties would be of great benefit to the whole people, 
except the greedy manufacturer. It would cut down his 37 per cent. 
profit on his capital to a reasonable profit, and thus enable the working- 
man to save some of the fruits of his labor. Nothing is truer than that 
statement, which has been made a thousand times, that under the op- 
erations of the protective-tariff system the rich have been made richer 
and the poor have been made poorer. It has created powerful monop- 
olies all over the country, and they have made combinations to perpet- 
uate their power, and when there is an attempt to reduce the heavy 
burdens on the people they are always on hand to resist it. The result 
of these oppressions has been to divide the people into two classes, the 
rich and the poor, between whom there has been engendered a feeling 
of bitterness, and thus the whole social economy is being disturbed. 

A reduction of tariff duties will not reduce the cost of material of 
home products. It is a well-settled principle in political economy that 
the cost of any commodity depends upon the supply and demand. This 
principle holds good in every article of commerce. 

Another objection urged by the minority of the committee to the pas- 
sage of this bill and the reduction of the tariff is, “the proposed re- 
duction will inevitably increase foreign importations, and as a conse- 
quence will, as all experience teaches, increase our revenues, to which 
every interest of the country is opposed. I will not stop to inquire 
whether the result would be as stated; but if it be true, it affords a 
splendid opportunity for doing that which it*is very desirable should 
be done—abolish internal taxation, and thus relieve the country of that 
army of collectors, deputy collectors, gaugers, storekeepers, clerks, in- 
spectors, and other employés engaged in that department. The whole 
theory of the protectionists is a sham and a falsehood. 

The hideous monster is being unmasked. The thin veil of hypocrisy 
is being removed. The constantly increasing facilities for the diffusion 
of knowledge among the masses of the people have afforded them an 
opportunity for the investigation of the various questions affecting their 
interest, and they are now coming to their own conclusions, and are no 
longer deceived by designing demagogues. Information is no longer 
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confined to the great centers of thought, but the most obscure corners 
of our country are supplied with abundant means of information. The 
subject of the tariff is better understood by the masses of the people of 
the United States to-day than at any previous period in her history. 
Hence the urgent demand made by the large majority of the people for 
relief from this terrible slavery. The reduction of the tariff will not 
close the manufactories, neither will it be detrimental to manufactures, 
but on the contrary will stimulate them, by enabling us to export more 
largely than we do now under the present system. This proposition 
is based on sound reason, and philosophy and history demonstrate its 
truthfulness. 

This country possesses advantages for manufacturing superior to any 
country in the world. In her bosom lie embedded inexhaustible mines 
of coalandiron. Her water-power isunequaled. The vast cotton fields 
of the South, the illimitable plains of the West for the raising of sheep, 
the magnificent forests, and the finest machinery of any country, all 
combine to invite the enterprising to utilize these great agencies of 
wealth; but on account of the irrational and outrageous tariff system, 
adopted in the supposed interest of manufacture, they remain compar- 
atively unappropriated, and thus by unwise legislation these grand 
giftsof nature for the extension of the glory and grandeur of our coun- 
try arethrownaway. This miserable system of protection has crippled 
our enterprise, and other countries more wise are reaping a golden 
harvest from the trade of the world. Shall this condition of things 
longer exist, or shall the American Congress be equal to the impor- 
tance of the subject, and by a wise reduction of tariff duties place our 
country where she justly belongs, in the lead of the world commercially. 

It has been truthfully said that experience is a wise teacher. Let us 
be taught by the experience of other nations. Forty years ago Eng- 
land had a protective tariff, and under it her manufactures went down 
to the lowest ebb. After a long experience she discovered the secret of 
her drooping industries. The protective tariff was taken off, and the 
result was that her manufacturing interest began at once to revive, and 
she stands in the front rank of the commerce of the world. Not only 
have her manufacturing interests been promoted, but wages were raised 
from 30 to 50 per cent. Asa further proof of the fallacy of the argu- 
ment of the protectionists, wages are higher in England without protec- 
tion than in Germany with protection. England employs inher textile 
industries about 1,000,000 hands and 650,000 hands in her metal manu- 
factures. Her manufactures are found everywhere. 

In 1881 in woolen goods and yarns the exports of England were $103,- 
000,000, and the United States only $400,000. This is a most humili- 
ating exhibit for this great country. The American mills, as shown by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] on this floor a few 
days ago, can manufacture double what they now do. Why is this? 
The answer is easy. The enhanced price of the manufactured article 
on account of the duty on wool has placed it out of competition with 
the foreign article where no such tariff exists. The mills are not in 
operation more than half the time. 

Another humiliating spectacle is presented by the United States in 
the exports of her cotton goods to those countries which by reason of 
location are our natural customers. I mean Mexico, Central America, 
British Honduras, British West Indies, United States of Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, British Guiana, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Republic, Chili, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 

In 1880 the exports to these countries from the United States were 
$3,899,400, while England to the same countries exported $51,235,000, 
$48,335,600 more than the United States. England buys our cotton, 
manufactures it, and sells the manfactured article so cheap that weare 
driven out of the markets almost at our door, and all the result of our 
tariff system. The textile fabrics made in this country are $521,300,- 
000; of that amount we export $10,216,576 and import $122,350,000. 
Sir, this is an alarming state of facts, especially in view of another im- 
portant fact, and that is the danger of our agricultural products being 
excluded from foreign nations. 

The agricultural industry contributes 77 per cent. of the whole of our 
exports and the manufacturing only about 12 per cent. Our agricult- 
ural exports have very largely increased in the last twenty years. In 
1880 the value of our breadstuff exported amounted to $288,000,000 
and provisions to $152,000,000, so that the exports of our grain and 
provisions are of the highest importance to us. While we have had 
this large export trade in grain and provisions for many years, there 
have sprung up some powerful rivals in the grain trade, to wit: Russia, 
Australia, India, Algeria, and some other countries. They have been 
watching with jealous eye this large trade in grain, and are determined 
to compete with us for it. There has been a fresh impetus given tothe 
production of grain in these countries, and already we have felt its in- 
fluence. It is estimated that we have exported 40,000,000 bushels less 
up to this time than was estimated. The cause no doubt is that India 
and the other countries I have mentioned have largely increased their 
exportation the last few years. 

In 1879 India exported 2,000,000 bushels; in 1880, 4,000,000; in 
1883, 36,000,000. The soil of India is as well adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat as that of the UnitedStates. Itis estimated that she has 
20,000,000 acres adapted to its culture, and that these lands are con- 
stantly being improved and becoming more productive, and it is esti- 
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mated that instead of 240,000,000 bushels now produced in a few years 
the yield will be double, so that with the constantly increasing ex- 
ports from these countries with their cheap transportation they will 
drive the United St:tes from the markets she has heretofore had. 
England, always watchful of her interest, is encouraging India, and is 
doing everything she can to cheapen the carrying of her products. 

The great danger now to the United States is that by reason of the 
encouragement given those countries, and especially India, in the rais- 
ing of grain, there will be an overproduction, and one of our important 
exports will be cut off or greatly crippled. The protectionists, recog- 
nizing the situation, have seized upon these facts as ments in favor 
of their theory. They say, threatened with the loss of foreign markets 
for our breadstuffs, we must extend our home market, the establish- 
ment of diversified industries, the increase of workers in trades, manu- 
factures, commerce and transportation, who will exchange their labor 
for the products of agriculture, the creation of a home demand for the 
fruits of the earth. 

Sir, it is the greatest folly to talk about throwing upa Chinese wall 
around the United States and confining her industries within her own 
limits. They say that if our farm-stuffs are not going abroad more 
than ever do we need protection, in order that we may find use for them 
at home. I admit, in view of the facts I have referred to in reference 
to our grain exports, that itis necessary that labor should be diversified, 
so that if there isan overproduction of agricultural products the laborer 
can find employment in manufactures; but that can never be done as 
long as the protective tariff policy is adhered to. 

History shows that a high tariff is detrimental to the manufacturing 
interest. Ihave shown that when England had a high tariff her manu- 
factures drooped, but so soon as the burdens were removed they sprang 
into new life, and are in more prosperous condition to-day than ever be- 
fore. From 1850 to 1860, when the United States had the lowest tariff 
she had had since 1812, her manufactures increased more rapidly than 
they ever did before orsince. So that the only way to meet the dangers 
from overproduction of agricultural products is to encourage manufact- 
ures, and take from agriculture a part of its productive power and place 
it in manufactures and thus diversify labor, which can only be done by 
removing the burdens on raw material and thereby cheapen the cost of 
production and cheapen the cost of transportation. 

Sir, the laboring people all over this country are becoming alarmed, 
and well they may be. They are looking forward to the near future 
with fearful apprehension. They are constantly on strikes for higher 
wages. Manufacturing establishments are constantly suspending op- 
erations and the operatives thrown out of employment. The result of 
these things is that they are forming powerful associations everywhere 
for the purpose, if possible, of averting the terrible storm that is threat- 
ening to burst with fearful fary upon their heads. They have seen 
powerful corporations and monopolies made rich off their labor and toil, 
and when they appeal to the legislative department of the Government 
for relief they are met by these corporations and monopolists bringing 
nll their power to bear to prevent them from being relieved. 

The laborer and mechanic have made America the grandest country 
on the earth. They have transformed the wilderness into the fruitful 
fields and flowery gardens. Beautiful cities have sprung up all over 
this fair land by their magic touch. They have brought the remote 
parts of this large country into almost daily communication by means 
of railroads. And yet as a reward for their toil and labor their lives 
are made miserable by employers and corporations. This condition of 
things can not much longer exist. Those laboring men who have 
brought the country to her glory and greatness will assert their rights 
and their power at the ballot-box, and will hurl from power the 
party which has turned a deaf ear to their petition forclothing and bread 
for their wives and children. The laboring man is told by the protec- 
tionist that it is for his benefit that manufacturers must be protected. 
The manufacturer tells him unless his ‘‘ industry ” is protected he can 
not pay him wages adequate to his needs. I will call your attention 
to some facts to show the generous sympathy he has with the laborer 
who works in his factory. 

The census reports for 1880 show there were in the United States 
1,005 establishments in the production of ironand steel. They 
employed 133,203 males of the age of over 16 years, and, including 
66 females, 7,775 below thatage. Thecapital invested was $230,971,874. 
The whole value of the steel and iron products is stated at $296,557,685. 
The materials used were $191,271,150, and the wages paid were 
$55,476,785. The total amount of materials used and wages paid 
amounted to $246,747,935, which, deducted from the total value of the 
products, leaves $49,809,750, the gross profits, whichis equal to 21.56 
per cent. on the capital invested, while the wages paid to the employés 
amounted to $393.50 per annum per capita, or $1.31 per day. In the 
same year it is shown in the steel manufacture the profit on the capital 
invested was 67 per cent., and the average wages paid was $1.50 per 
capita per day. 

The iniquity of protection is made further and more strikingly man- 
ifest when the operative comes to expend the wages he has been paid 
for clothes to protect his children from the cold blasts of winter. He 
pays back to the manufacturer $1.64of his for one dollar’s worth 
of the goods he himself has manufactured. In other words, his dollar 


of wages pays for 36 cents of goods. He is told that unless the man- 
ufacturers are protected he will be in the same condition of the pauper 
laborer of Europe. Protectionists are constantly parading the condition 
of the laborers in the factories of England. They represent them as 
being in a most miserable aud wretched condition of poverty and almost 
starvation, but occasionally we find a protectionist who has investi- 
gated the subject to learn for himself whether or not what he has heard 
is true of their condition, and to make history true he speaks out that 
frankly which he has seen. 

_ A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, a protection paper, writ- 
ing from Birmingham, England, which is one of the largest manufact- 
uring places in the United Kingdom, says: 

And now let me sy briefly, and once for all, that a careful inspection of the 
localities where working people most do congregate in this wonderful world of 
manufactures has proved to me, as it will prove to any one taking similar pains, 
that here, where one expects to find pauper labor by comparison with America, 
there is a condition of comfort in habitation, clothing, and food which ean not 
be exceeded in any Americanmanufacturing locality. This may be treason, but 
if it is, my protectionists friends are at liberty to make the most of it. I do not 
assert that the condition of these womkmen is what it ought to be. Ionly assert 
that if it be worse than that of American workmen, then the difference is con- 
cealed with wonderful success. I am notadvancing, by any means, the opinion 
that it is time to apply the theory of free trade to America, but merely reite- 
rating what I have often said and always believed, that the assertion of Republi- 
can politicians that protection was in the interest of the workingman was bun- 
poser Py for x it was of any benefit at all the workingman got none of it, but the 
capitalist all. 

f I was not altogether certain of my premises then, I am now. I will agree to 
exhibit better houses for working people, with just as ample food and comfort- 
ableclothing and as many bank deposits in this Birmingham district, according 
to ratio of population, as can be foundin any manufacturing district of America. 
It would make the most loyal Pittsburgher ashamed of his own city to note here 
the actual superiority in comfort and cleanliness of the streets and houses where 
live the common working c Courts, alleys, and domiviles are clean, and 
lack the foul odors which are smelled everywhere on the back streets and alleys 
of Pittsburgh. I searched in vain for a plague-spot. I asked for the location 
where there were the most poor and went there. I propounded all sorts of im- 
pudent questions to the inhabitants. I penetrated to the obscurist courts and 
alleys, making inquiries for imaginary persons my excuse, and my conclusion 
was that so far as we must have a poor class—a class which must struggle hard 
for bare necessaries—it wouid be well to have them live as they do here, if pos- 
sible. Everything, too, of good government. Hell-holes, such as exist 
in some parts of Pittsburgh, seem to be unknown here. The gin-mills and tap- 
rooms are compelled to close promptly at the hourfixed by law. To judge from 
the police statistics, crime is here reduced to a minimum. 


The same appeals made to-day to the laborers of this country by the 
protectionists were made to the laborers of England forty years ago 
when she had a high protective tariff as we have now. The laborer 
was told then that if the tariff was reduced the manufactories would 
be closed and they thrown out of employment and that their wives 
and children would come to want. The most frightful pictures of ruin 
gnd desolation were constantly presented to their gaze. They were 
kept in doubt and uncertainty. They were told that the importation 
of cheap goods coming in competition with their manufactures would 
close their mills, shops, and founderies, and that bankruptcy and ruin 
would ensue. These are familiar arguments to us. We have heard 
them on the other side of this House from the beginning of this dis- 
cussion. Under the withering blows struck at the monopolies of Great 
Britain she was induced to reduce her oppressive tariff duties. Did it 
close her factories, mills, and shops? Forty years’ experience answers 
the question. In 1840 her exports of merchandise amounted to the 
sum of $310,000,000. In 1862 her exports of merchandise amounted to 
$1,533, 000,000. 

The laboring people in the United States, as they did in England, have 
come to the conclusion that the arguments of the protectionists for a 
high duty on imports are a fraud and adelusion. About five hundred 
of the Paterson silk-weavers I learn have prepared a memorial to Con- 
gress asking that the policy of high protection on imports be abandoned. 

Their reasoning, as gathered by a reporter of the Sun, is as follows: 

No matter what the tariff was, the working class received no benefit from it; 
their wages were neither advanced when the tariff was increased, nor were 
they reduced when it was lowered; their condition is worse every day, while 
the manufacturers have all got rich, build mansions, drive fancy turnouts, cx- 
tend and beautify their mills, and live a life of luxury, all on the strength of the 
protective tariff, which is supposed to benefit employé and employer alike, but 
which in fact benefits the latter. 

Sir, the issue is squarely presented in this bill. Shall there be a re- 
duction of the war tariff of 20 per cent., or shall the same oppression 
remain upon the people which has been upon them for twenty years? 
Shall the poor workingman still continue to contribute his labor for 
the further enriching of the manufacturer? These are the questions 
which this Congress myst settle. I appeal to the Democratic members 
of this House to stand by the traditions of the party, and come to the 
rescue of an oppressed people. The reductions proposed are moderate 
and reasonable. Shall this Congress, with a surplus of over $1')0,000,000 
in the T. , sffil continue that surplus by taking it from the pock- 
ets of the people? 

The Republican party, under the pretext of raising money by high 
import duties to pay the public debt of the United States, have betrayed 
the people and turned them over to the tender mercies of the monopolists 
whom they have created all over this country. Under the protective 
paky of that party the large part of the wealth of this great nation has 

centered in the pockets of a few individuals. If this protective 
policy is continned much longer, almost the entire wealth of this country 
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will be held by a few intolerant moneyed aristocrats, and the great body 
of the people will be hewers of wood and drawers of wuter for them. 

Mr. ROWELL. Mr. Chairman, it had not been my intention to speak 
upon this bill. So many members more experienced in legislation than 
myself have manifested a desire to engage in the tariff discussion that 
I had determined to content myself with attending to those duties as- 
signed me in this Congress. But it is now evident that party align- 
ments are to be made upon the tariff issue in the approaching President- 
ial campaign, and, holding very decided views upon the questions in- 
volved, I shall take the opportunity offered me at this session to express 
them as the discussion proceeds. I hear the Democracy called upon 
to rally around their traditions, and I am not surprised; for about all 
there is left of Democratic principle is a tradition. 

Had I not believed it before I should now be certain that there isa 
resurrection, for the discussion upon this bill and every other political 
discussion in this House since the present Congress assembled has been 
a constant resurrection of dead and buried doctrines. The small-clothes 
of an infant Republic are brought out from the closet, held up to our 
admiring gaze, and the great nation of to-day is asked to clothe itself 
in these habiliments of fifty years ago. 

After nearly a quarter of a century of prosperous existence under a 
tariff system designed to protect and encourage American industry, we 
are invited to a review of its effects, and the Democratic party, encour- 
aged by its return to power in this House, now appeals to the people 
for approval upon the issue of tariff reform and ultimate free trade, and 
we have just been gravely told that the election of this Democratic 
House was a deliberate approval of its tariff policy and a command to 
proceed with the work of re-establishing the doctrines of old-time De- 
mocracy, 

Now, I do not remember events just that way. It occurs to me that 
the last national campaign in which the tariff was made a distinctive 
issue was in 1880, and that the result of that campaign was the elec- 
tion of a Republican President and the return of a Republican House 
to succeed a Democratic one. 

If my memory is not at fault, we were settling some of our family 
difficulties two years ago, disciplining each other in a friendly way, so 
that we might be the better equipped for the contest of 1884, and thus 
you gentlemen of the other side got the benefit of our dissensions. 

If gentlemen are desirous of knowing the will of the people upon the 
issue presented by this bill they will find it in the verdict of 1880 and 
the triumph of the Republican party. I am not a prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, and am not proposing to make cheap ae by prophe- 
sying what will be the result of the election next November. It is 
sufficient for me to consider what ought to be the result. 

If Lunderstand the political philosophy of free-trade and revenue-tariff 
Democrats, it is that any attempt to direct, regulate, or interfere with 
the world’s commerce or in any way to eroek doga barriers against ab- 
solute freedom of trade between the peopleof different nations is wrong 
in principle and injurious in results, violative of natural rights and 
destructive of individual prosperity. Because import duties at the 
ports of entry do interfere with the freedom of trade between this and 
other countries, according to the doctrines of the free-traders they 
ought not to be imposed. On the other hand, those of us who do be- 
lieve that it is within the legitimate province of law to encourage and 
build up the industries of the country assert that it is not only notin- 
jurious but is productive of the greatest benefit to impose such duties, 
not only to obtain revenue but to protect our labor and preserve our 
market. And yet the Democratic party, in another direction, is a pro- 
tectionist party, for they joined us in enacting a law to prevent Chi- 
nese immigration, an act both of protection and prohibition. 

What, pray, was the purpose of that law if it was not to protect the 
American laborer from being obliged to compete in the labor markets 
of this country with cheap Chinese labor? To be consistent you ought 
to repeal that law’and to vote against that other bill now upon the 
Honse Calendar, to restrict foreign immigration to this country under 
labor contracts, a bill which I venture to assert very few of your num- 
ber will care to oppose. The Chinese have learned to live cheaply, to 
have few wants and fewer hopes, and can therefore, if permitted to 
come freely to our shores, drive American labor out of all the labor 
markets or force them to come down to the Chinese standard of living 
and acting. Can any gentleman point out the difference between the 
Chinaman supplying our markets with the product of his labor here 
or the product of the same kind of labor in hisown country? In either 
event the profits are not retained here to beget new industries and 
enhance our wealth. 

When I am told that it is not the province of the law-making power 
to interfere with the natural laws of trade, that commerce knows no 
national boundaries, and that it is an interference with natural right 
to deny to other nations as free an entrance into our markets as is en- 
joyed by our own citizens, I answer it is and ever has been and ever 
will be the business of legislation to supplement the labors of individ- 
uals in directing, diversifying, and augmenting the industries of the 
country. 

In opening common highways, in aiding the construction of railroads 
and canals, in tunneling mountains and bridging rivers, in improving 
rivers and harbors, in establishing post-routes and telegraph lines, we 
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are but using the law-making power to bring the people and the 
ducts of their industry into useful communion and profitable inter- 
change. We are simply making it possible that the wants of the peo- 
ple may be supplied, that life may be made enjoyable, and the products 
of labor may find a market. We pass laws to regulate the traffic on 
railroads. 

We limit the amount which may be taken as interest; we fix the 
hackman’s charges and the miller’s tolls; we prohibit combinations to 
forestall the market. Everywhere, in all our statute-books, are laws 
designed to control and direct and diversify our commerce and trade 
within our own borders, and no political party is bold enough to ques- 
tion the expediency of such laws. We go further still, and enter the 
sacred precinct of home, and compel the attendance of children at school. 
We fix the age and limit the hours for the performance of labor, all very 
shocking, no doubt, to Democratic traditions of pioneer life or of un- 
paid labor. In the daily appeals with which we are entertained for a 
return to the customs of the fathers we can almost hear the music of 
the spinning-wheel and the hand-loom. 

Still I suppose the other side of the House will concede that these 
laws are tolerable, because they only affect ourselves. It isanother ques- 
tion to interfere with the freedom of trade as applied to the inhabitants 
of other countries. If an English laborer, or even an English monop- 
olist, wants an untaxed entry into our markets for the products of his 
mill or his mine, it is both unconstitutional and impolitic to deny the 
privilege, if you are rightin your reckoning. It will not do to encour- 
age the opening our iron mines and thereby utilize our natural weal 
or the sinking of coal-shafts that our coal deposits may be made use of, 
for in so doing we are interfering with the natural right to buy in the 
cheapest markets. If my lands are less productive than yours, if you 
ean raise corn and wheat cheaper than I can, on that account I must 
let my lands lie idle and buy of you, because you can afford to sell 
cheaper than Ican produce. It matters nothing that I may be idle the 
while, that my land may grow up in weeds, its capacities for produc- 
tion be lost; being idle I may have nothing to buy with; still, as it is 
nature’s law and democratic politics, I must be content, forgetting that 
the proposition is a temporizing one, and that the cheap article of to-day 
may be the dear one of to-morrow because I have ceased to produce. 

Fortunately, theories may sometimes be overturned by facts, and we 
are not without facts to guide us. From 1833 to 1861, with two short 
exceptions, the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue only prevailed 
in this country. From 1861 to 1865 we were engaged in the destruc- 
tive business of war, war within our own borders and among our- 
selves, a war which withdrew millions of our people from the business 
of producing and engaged them in the work of destruction. For the 
succeeding ten years we were engaged in repairing the destruction and 
losses resulting from war. 

In the eight years terminating June 30, 1883, our exports of merchan- 
dise exceeded our imports more than $1,300,000,000. In the previous 
forty years our imports of merchandise exceeded our exports $1,600,- 
000,000 in round numbers, specie values. 

In that forty years we consumed products of the value of $1,600,000, - 
000 more than we produced in this country exclusive of gold and silver 
and not including permanent improvements and property on hand and 
used in business. From 1835 to 1861, inclusive, there were only seven 
years in which we exported more merchandise than we imported. 

And yet, after we had recovered from the effects and made up the 
losses resulting from war, and a suflicient time had elapsed for the re- 
sults of our protective policy to be fully manifested, it only took eight 
years to make upall except 000,000 of this poverty-prodacing drain 
upon our resources, 

In the same forty-eight years we exported more than we imported of 
coin and bullion more than $1,000,000,000, and in the forty years, not 
including the last eight, $1,100,000,000 in round numbers, so that some 
$700,000,000 of this sum must have gone to pay interest on the debts 
created by this policy of buying in the cheap markets of other countries 
instead of encouraging the development of our God-given resources, 
keeping our money at home to employ and pay our own laborers, to in- 
crease our wealth and means of happiness. Here was gold and silver 
amounting to two-thirds as much as all of our coin and paper circulation 
to-day sent out of the country, most of it to try the y experiment 
of competing with the accumulated capital of centuries, the cheap labor, 
the grinding poverty, and the buried hopes which Old World systems 
have produced. More than $400,000,000 of this coin and bullion went 
out from us between 1850 and 1860. 

By the acquisition of California and the discovery of its rich gold 
mines we were apparently able to live under this oppressive competi- 
tion, but in 1860 we discovered that it was but an appearance. With 
this gold kept in the country it would have been impossible for our 
banking system to have collapsed as it did. With this gold retained 
in the land of its production a paper currency, with a nation’s wealth 
pledged for its redemption, could not have been discredited so that $2 
of it were worth less than one of coin. 

If low tariff means anything it means importations and less 
consumption of home products, and therefore less work for American 
laborers, unless at the same time this system enables us to find a larger 
market abroad. 
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It is alittle difficult to discover the wisdom of transporting our prod- 

ucts to distant countries when if we will we may have a market for the 
same product athome. The export and import statistics prove that low 
tariff does not enlarge our foreign market. Stated concisely, free trade 
or a tariff for revenue only mean unrestricted competition with the capi- 
tal, the labor, and the methods of living in all countries. It means that 
the American producer of whatever kind must be able to place his goods 
at the door of the consumer and sell them as cheaply as can the English 
or German or French orChinese producer, and at aliving profit, or that 
the American producer must surrender the market to his foreign compet- 
itor, and by so doing again narrow the field of competition and leave the 
consumer once more at the mercy of the importer. Free raw material 
means that the American mine-owner and his workmen must place his 
ore and his coal at the door of the manufacturer in free competition with 
the same class of producers in other countries, and, failing to doso, must 
leave his ores unmined, his coal in its native bed, and so again narrow 
the boundaries of competition and remove an inducement to fair profit 
and reasonable prices; and this is done at the expense of sending our 
money out of the country and of leaving our native wealth unused. 
In discussing the wool question a few days ago the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HURD] urged a reduction of the tariff on wool, that we 
might have cheap woolens, cheap clothing for the laboring men, and 
then, with ready resource, he showed to the wool-growers that low tar- 
iffs in the past had resulted in high-priced wool. 

His figures were correct, the processsimple; with our markets thrown 
open to an almost unrestricted entry of foreign wools and woolens, who 
‘wonders that the flocks went to the slaughter-houses, that a great in- 
dustry was destroyed, that production was diminished, that the price 
of wool went up, that cheaper clothing proved a delusion, and that the 
balance-sheet of trade against us grew larger and larger, while the de- 
mand for labor grew less and less. 

Since the commencement of this session of Congress we have heard 
almost daily complaints that England has usurped the carrying trade 
on the high seas, and that the glory of the American merchant marine 
has departed. It is claimed that this result has been brought about 
by high tariffs; that if we were permitted to invest our money in Eng- 
lish raw material and import free of tax we could then build iron ships 
and compete successfully for ocean traffic. Again I ask gentlemen to 
use their memories. 1 trust they have not forgotten that our shipping 
was Jriven from the seas by English cruisers; that while we were en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle for American unity England was 
lending aid and comfort to the enemy and at the same time taki 
session of the carrying business on the sea. That when we were able 
to turn our attention to this business we found ourselves superseded, 
and were driven to commence anew to build a merchant marine to com- 
pete not only with the possession, but with wealth untold. 

But it does not stop here. Free-trade England, with all her faith 
in the efficacy of her theories, especially when she wants an opportu- 
nity to drive us out of our own markets, was not content to allow even 
this unequal competition. With bounties liberal beyond measure, with 
release of taxation, with liberal protection, she has made competition 
impossible. 

If there is any conclusion to be drawn from this condition of things, 
it is that protection of some kind has enabled England to hold on to 
her ill-gotten advantage, and that America must reduce the price of 
all labor which enters into ship-building and the production of build- 
ing materials at least 30 per cent. before she can build ships as cheaply 
as England can; that we must give equal bounties and employ Eng- 
lish seamen before we can use the vessels when built; and taken to- 
gether it proves that we can not open our markets to free competition 
without a destruction of a large part of our industries, and consequently 
of our power to keep our millions of wage-workers in profitable em- 
ployment. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat has drawn us a picture of 
American poverty. Other gentlemen during the course of this debate, 
by a curious system of figuring, have shown us what insignificant 
wages our American laborers, skilled and unskilled, are earning as 
compared with the cost of living, all intended to show how happy the 
English workman is under free trade and how miserably poor the Amer- 
ican laborer is under protection. I shall not be surprised to hear it 
demonstrated before this discussion ends that the greatest boon that 
can be given to our laboring people is a decrease of wages. It may go 
to the extent that no wages at all would be a blessing if coupled with 
the privilege of looking at well-filled stores of cheap foreign-made 


Ofcourse we have poverty here. It is landed upon our shores in the 
shape of 600,000 men, women, and children from across the water every 
year. Anarmy of unskilled laborers, most of them moneyless, unac- 
customed to our ways of living and working, strangers in a strange 
land, come hither to our tax-oppressed land to find a home and the 
work and the pay that they could not find in the land of their birth. 
But they are not America’s poor; they are Europe’s poor. And be- 
cause American enterprise and capital can not always develop new in- 
dustries fast enough to absorb this never-ending tide of unskilled labor, 
our protective system is held responsible. What other nation ever did 
or ever could take care of such an emigrant army of full-grown work- 
ers—workers who must find employment or starve? 
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Is our system to blame because we have not yet discovered some 
statutory process of creating wealth, that we may distribute it to them 
on their arrival? They know, if you do not, that the strong, the tem- 
perate, and frugal come here to prospective homes of comfort, to schools 
for their children, and to declining age unfretted by care for the mor- 
row. We have no need to consult the tables in the Census Reports to 
know that the largest half of our laboring population, foreign and 
native, live in homes which they own. Weneed only consult our mem- 
ory and then use our eyes to know that we have largely increased our 
means of comfort since 1861. 

Compare the furnishing of the houses of to-day of the farmer, the 
cottager, laborer with the furnishing of twenty-five years ago, and itis 
a transformation that centuries have failed to work in other countries. 
Under a protective tariff we have learned to earn, to produce, and to 
appreciate these comforts—the luxuries of other lands; and we have 
done this without enhancing the price. 

I had occasion a few days ago to find out the retail price of such arti- 
cles as the farmer and the artisan usually buy, in 1859-’60 and in 
1883-84, taken from a merchant’s books in a Western village. These 
goods were purchased in the same wholesale market, means of trans- 
portation and other incidents affecting cost not materially changed, and 
I find that none of these articles are dearer and many of them are 
cheaper now than they were in 1859-’60, and it must be borne in mind 
that the retail price is the cost to the farmer and the artisan. 

It was asserted last evening in the course of this debate that farmers 
were heavily burdened in getting their produce to market owing to the 
heavy duty on those articles which are used in constructing and oper- 
ating railroads. Yet the freight charges on American railroads to-day 
are less than a half of what they were in 1860. Inshort, I assert, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that everything a farmer buys in 
the shape of clothing and farming utensils and in the freighting of his 
produce to market, kind for kind and quality for quality, is cheaper 
under a protective tariff to-day than it was under a revenue tariff and 
unrestricted competition with other countries in 1860. Still we are 
told the farmers are taxed to death or to poverty, and yet we are con- 
stantly reminded of the dangers threatening by the sending hither of 
vast capital to buy up large bodies of our land. Taxed to death, and 
yet capital is constantly seeking landed investment and we are enacting 
laws to preserve our unoccupied domain for the use of the actual settlers. 

If gentlemen would learn the secret of this enhancement of the value 
of lands they would find it in the fact that a farmer’s outgo:s forall he 
requires to cultivate his farm, except labor, are less and the net sell- 
ing price of his products is greater than under the old tariff system. 
I am not unmindful of the fact that from 1873 to 1880 farm lands were 
greatly depressed in price in the Western States; nor am I unmindful 
of the other fact, that in the flush times of inflated currency, when 
speculation was rife, we borrowed largely from the East and from 
Europe and mortgaged our farms to secure repayment, and that there- 
after we sent away all the net profits of farming to pay the high rate 
of interest, so that nothing was left to stimulate trade, todevelop new 
industries; and as a necessary sequence when pay-day came we were 
unprepared for it, our lands were thrown upon the market for what 
they would bring, and that many men were bankrupted before we 
finally lifted the incubus of debt from our shoulders and ceased to pay 
tribute. And I remind gentlemen that our experience is but another 
illustration of the danger of importing more than we export, and the 
consequent drainage of money from the country. 

Again, I invite attention to a matterof common knowledge, and that 
is that in every considerable village or city in the North and West where 
there are enterprising men substantial inducements are being held out 
to attract manufacturing industries, and that wherever these industries 
go they are followed by increased prosperity not only for the city or vil- 
lage but for the surrounding country, for they attract population, bring 
the consumer and the producer nearer together, lessen costof transpor- 
tation, make a market for a large class of farm products that womi 
otherwise be valueless and which not infrequently determinés the ques- 
tion of profit or loss in farming. . 

Go to any little village which for twenty years has not increased be- 
yond a hundred inhabitants, whose business is represented by a store, 
a blacksmith shop, and a corner grocery. Start a tile factory or sink 
a coal shaft, something to make use of nature’s wealth and give em- 
ployment to labor, and in two or three years the little village has grown 
to a thousand inhabitants with a thousand mouths to be fed, and a new 
farm market has been built up. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. And eggs are selling higher. 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes; eggs aresellinghigher. They have increased 
from 3 cents to 12} cents per dozen—no small item, for according to 
the last census report the egg product of the country was worth $55,- 
000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what doesallthismean? It means that in this 
country the Almighty has planted wealth under the hills and under the 
prairies! It means that our whole country is a vast field of agricult- 
ural wealth! It means that we possess almost everything within our 
borders necessary to a nation’s happiness, its prosperity, and its growth 
in wealth and intelligence. 

What does free trade with other countries mean? It means that the 
coal shall continue to slumber in its bed; thatthe iron ore shall be left 
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where it was planted; that the water which ought to turn the factory 
wheels shall go on unused to the ocean; it means that because under 
other systems of government, with other hopes and aspirations, men 
have learned to live cheaper; to have fewer wants and to expect to end 
their lives in the workhouse. We must conform to their methods and 
teach our people to live as they liveand endure as they endure, so that 
the rich mayremain rich and the poor may be always poor, and remain 
always with us. 

If cheapness and unrestricted competition is what we are after let 
us take down the bars against Chinese emigration. Let every work- 
house in Europe open its doors and pour upon us its poverty-stricken 
inmates, so that we may have the cheapest of cheap labor. 

For one, I am unwilling that America shall conform its system of gov- 
ernment to that of any of the nations of any continent. I am unwill- 
ing that Old World methods which have hardened humanity, which have 
crushed out hope, shall be transplanted here. Here we have fifty-five 
million people to compete with each other and not aslave among them. 
Hereall are equal before the law, and all avenues of preferment are open 
to the rich and the poor, the high and the low alike. It would seem that 
here is sharp enough competition to keep profits within the bounds of 
reasonableness and to make a fair distribution of the good thingsand the 
burdens among all the people, and that to open up our ports to the un- 
taxed entry of foreign products such as can be equally well produced 
here is unfair competition, a world-wide competition, which must in the 
end compel a readjustment of our methodsof life, which will leave us all 
the burdensand transfer to other countries a largeshare of the good things 
which are ours by right of our fortunate position, our magnificent coun- 
try, our intelligent population, and our liberal laws. 

It is this home competition which regulates prices, whether of home 
or foreign products consumed here. Itis unequal competition withall 
the world that in the end destroys our own industries, our own com- 
petition, and eventually enhances cost to the consumer. The conclu- 
sion is irresistible; under our present system of tariff duties foreign 
producers pay the largest share of the expense of our Government, and 
to that extent relieve our own people of the burden, so that our tariff 
instead of being a tax upon the people is a release from taxation, and 
the passage of this bill will not only not relieve the people of the bur- 
dens of taxation but will inevitably increase them. 

We hear a great deal about monopolists in thisdebate. A man who 
happens to own a coal bank or an iron mine or a factory and has 
means to employ labor is in the Democratic vocabulary a monopolist, 
and to get rid of the evil we must cease to have employers in this coun- 
try, so that we may have the privilege of buying from the monopolists 
of other countries. We must have no employers, for then we shall have 
something to sell and somebody to buy, somebody besides the food- 
producers, and it might interfere with our ability to furnish Europe 
with cheap food in exchange for her cheap manufactures. 

We are continually told how prosperous we were under Democratic 
revenue tariff, and how our prosperity has departed under the present 
duties. Have gentlemen been sleeping a Rip Van Winkle sleep for the 
last twenty years, are they still asleep, and unmindful of the rapid 
strides we have made as a nation? Are they unmindful of the fact that 
in that time we have fought through a war unparalleled for its destruc- 
tion of property; that we have recovered from its losses; that we have 
attained to a national credit scarcely equaled by the oldest and richest 
nations; that we have reclaimed an empire in the Northwest and West 
and dotted it all over with prosperous homes; that cities have sprung 
up as if by magic, and that the seaboard has ceased to be the center 
and home of our manufactures? 

Have you kept your eyesclosed in your travels overour broad country? 
Whether we study the census reports or make use of common knowl- 
edge, from the utter collapse of business and threatened universal bank- 
ruptcy in a time of profound peace in 1860, as a result of Democratic 
policies now sought to be restored by this bill, we have risen above 
our misfortunes until we are the marvel of the world. And we are not 
likely ever to return to those simple habits which belonged to a new 
country when all were farmers and planters. 

The hum of the factory and the smoke of the furnace will continue 
to fret the Democratic heart while they add to the general wealth and 
increase the means of happiness among all the people, no matter how 
earnestly we are bid to return to the good old days ofthe fathers. One 
other thing we are told, that the laboring man demands and requires 
this reduction of tariff. Do you know any place in this country where 
associated labor is clamoring for freetrade? Do you not know that you 
are trembling at the possible issue of your attempt to pass this bill be- 
cause the great army of laboring men, knowing better than you their 
needs and wants, and knowing as you ought to know that the passage 
of this bill will send many of them out of employment, can not by any 
party ties be forced to vote against their own interests? You say it is 
the manufacturers and monopolists who are demanding protection. I 
say to you that wherever in this country there is a labor organiza- 
tion of intelligent men, men educated in the free schools of America, 
men whoread and understand, who have libraries in their houses, wher- 
ver you find associations of men of this character you will find a stand- 
ing menace against Democracy if you go into the campaign with the 
Morrison bill for an issue. You can not go before the people and say 
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that this bill does not mean eventual free trade, that it simply makes a 
horizontal reduction of 20 per cent., retaining the adjustments which 
Republicans made, because you have declared that this bill is but the 
beginning. You have said, ‘‘Send us back to power and we will make 
further reductions and changes; keep us in power long enough and we 
will wipe ont all barriers which stand between us and free competition 
in the world’s markets.’’ The issue is made up; by it you must stand 
orfall. This debate is but the beginning of that wider discussion, which 
will not stop until it has reached every voter in this land and culmi- 
nated in a decision at the ballot-box. On our side we welcome the 
issue and await with confidence the final verdict. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, I propose to speak some five or 
ten minutes to-night, hoping to have the opportunity to finish my re- 
marks on some other evening. I propose, in the course of the hour al- 
lotted to me, to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat [Mr. ROWELL] and my distinguished friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. PETTIBONE] that this bill, although it is not the bill 
that I desire, will increase the demand for labor and increase the price 
of labor; that it will protect labor. 

I propose to demonstrate this by an argument which you can not re- 
sist or controvert. I propose further to demonstrate that a properly 
adjusted tariff (and I agree with the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat that there will be another tariff bill, another reduction)—I 
propose to demonstrate that a properly adjusted tariff in this country, 
one that will give happiness, peace, prosperity, equal rights, and equal 
privileges to all, is that tariff which levies such duties as are needed to 
furnish revenues for the support of the Government; and I do not 
mean a niggardly support of a great Government like this, but support 
of the Government in the fullest, fairest senseof the term. I mean, sir, 
to build up our navies; I mean to build up our fortifications; I mean 
to have money enough in the Treasury of this country to do all this and 
enough besides to pay our debts. Do gentlemen object to that? Do 
eae’ who oppose this bill say that we never ought to pay these 

ebts ? 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. We do not say that. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Then why do you object to getting more money 
into the Treasury? If that is the result of the bill what objection can 
there be? I believe that there will be sense enough in the American 
people to vote for those who support this measure if its effect should 
be, as I hope it will, to get a little more money into the Treasury. I 
am not afraid of that. More money in the Treasury—you say the bill 
vi bring more money into the Treasury. I repeat the hope that it 


I agree with the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. ROWELL] 
that it will bless the country by bringing more money intothe Treasury, 
although we look at the question from different standpoints. Do you 
think the Democratic party of this country is opposed to having more 
money? They think it will go into the Treasury, and they expect to 
come into power in this country, and when they come into power they 
will have prudence enough and sense enough not to squander it or waste 
it upon every corruption like the Republicans have done. You believe 
they will not take care of the Treasury of this country as in times of 
old. But I tell you that there is no fear of a little more money in the 
Treasury as long asitis in the hands of the Democratic party. I would 
object to itmyself if you had the charge of jt. But you will not haveit.. 

But do you know, gentlemen, what the amountof the debt is? You 
tell me that it is $1,400,000,000. Thatisa large amount of money, but 
that is not the amount of the debt. Where are your hundreds of mill- 
ions to meet the payment of your pensions every year? Where is the 
debt you owe the Indians? Where is the money to meet the tens of 
thousands of debts of all kinds over the country that you have not yet 
had audited—debts created by the war, but which will be paid and 
should be paid? Claim after claim will come, several hundred thou- 
sands of claims which have not yet been allowed, and expenditures 
of every kind that must be met, and I make the assertion, and I defy 
any man of reasonable sense to contradict it, that before you get through 
with it the debt will amount to $2,000,000,000. That is a t debt 
and you have got to met it, and are gentlemen a little afraid lest we 
will get too much money in the Treasury? Then, in addition to what 
I have said, you have got to educate the children of this country. 
There is a bill by the Senate to aid the States in the education 
of the children of the country. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. You are talking like a Republican 


now. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Well, if the Republicans would talk that way and 
act that way we would soon get clear of all difficulties, [Laughter.] 
But I say there is a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That bill has passed the Senate, 
has it not? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Yes, and it will come to this House, and I hope 
you will vote for it. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Of course I will. 
Republican Senate. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I do not care where it came from; it is 2 good bill, 
and I hope you will support it. You will find that the Democrats 
are willing to spend money when they get it under their control, and 
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they will spend itwisely and honestly, and the Democrats are not afraid 
to have too much money in the ry so long as they control it. 
They have no objection whatever to its being there. Now I want to talk 
on this subject for a very few moments, then I will yield to a motion that 
the committee rise, and conclude my speech hereafter. I say, sir, that 
the Democrats might be a little afraid to trust you Republicans with 
it, but they will not be afraid to trust themselves. They do not object 
to that; but I will tell you what they do object to and what the heart 
and soul of the whole of the freemen of free America object to. They 
do object to what you call protection. They want to strip it of its 
falsehood and fraud; and they object under the name of protection to 
pee that need no protection laying a heavy tax upon them. That 
what they object to and protest agai 

Mr. MORRISON. 
the committee rise? 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Goon for twenty or twenty-five minutes longer. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I will give way; and if you will come here on Sat- 
urday I will convince you of your folly. Iwill yield for the motion that 
the committee rise. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ADAMS, of New York, 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. COSGROVE reported 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import 
duties and war-tariff taxes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MORRISON (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned. 


Will the gentleman now yield for a motion that 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition for an appropriationof $1,000 for survey, 
&c., of Osage Run from mouth to Linn Creek, Missouri—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition from citizens of Talbot County, 
Georgia, praying for the passage of the Senate educational bill—to the 
Committee on Education. 

. By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of citizens of Hall County, Georgia, 
for the of the Blair bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: Resolutions of the Bar Association of Salt Lake 
City, relative to the salary of the chief-justice of Utah—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAY: Petition of H. C. Wilkey, i areec at Columbus, 
Ky., for reimbursement for postage-stamps, &c., taken from his office 
by burglars—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Petition of the president, directors, and members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, favoring the passage of the bankrupt 
law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of D. R. Clymer, in favor of Gov- 
ernment letter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of I. W. Ellis, Reuben Saunders, and 
others, citizens of Blount County, Alabama, favoring the of Sen- 
ate bill in support of common schools, &c.—to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Petition of-certain citizens of Lincoln County, 

relating to the distribution of certain documents for use of pub- 
lic schools—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HARDY: Petition of William L. Carr and Lottie A. Carr, 
for the extension of the term of the letters patent granted to William 
8. Carr—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HART: Resolutions of Carey Johnson Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of New Vienna, Ohio, relative to pensions—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Petition of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the directors of the Alabama State Fair Association, of F. C. 
Randolph, C. T. Pollard, and others, in favor of an appropriation to the 
New Orleans Cotton Exposition—severally to the Committee on Appro- 

riations. 
z By Mr. LAIRD: Resolutions of Seward Post, No. 3, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Nebraska, relative to pensions—to the 
Co:nmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGINNIS: Resolution of Ben Hopper Post, No. 4, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of New Mexico, relative to pen- 
sions, &c.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Resolutions of Dawson Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Spencer, N. Y., relative to pensions, &c.—to the same com- 
mittee. 


Also, petition of the bricklayers of city of Binghamton, N. Y., rela- 
tive to labor contracts, &e.—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of Company B, Kansas State Militia, 
Robinson, Kans., asking for the passage of H. R. 5980—to the Com- 
mittee on the Militia. 

By Mr. OATES: Petition of Isaac F. Culver, county superintendent, 


&c., and 52 others, citizens of Bullock County, Alabama, in favor of 
the passage of the Blair educational bill—to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

By Mr. PAYSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Washington Terri- 
tory, for the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., for the immediate completion of the ironclad Mo- 
nadnock—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., 
for the appropriation recommended by the Secretary of War for more 
suitable and permanent accommodations at the Presidio military res- 
ervation at San Francisco—to the same committee. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., 
relative to the opinion of the Attorney-General in regard to goods in 
United States bonded warehouses of class 3, and asking that such opin- 
oa be not enforced for ninety days—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., 
asking that the work of improving the Sacramento and Feather Rivers 
be continued, and urging the resurvey of San Francisco, Suisun, and San 
Pablo Bays—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of F. M. Kelly, J. H. Hodge, and 31 others, 
ex-soldiers of Seneca County, Ohio, for the passage of pending bills to 
relieve ex-soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of citizens of Greenbrier and Monroe 
Counties, and of citizens of Fort Spring, W. Va., relative to Sunday 
mails—severally to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Memorial of Burnham Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, relating to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. H. G. TURNER: Petition of J. N. Evans and others, and of 
the grand jury and others, of Early County, Georgia, for an appropri- 
ation in aid of education in the States—severally to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition of I. Hague and 433 others, citi- 
zens of Monroe County, Ohio, asking that the tariff be restored on 
wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHN WINANS: Petition of William P. Bently and 210 
others, of Wisconsin, for adequate protection to American growers of 
tobacco against the pauper labor of foreign countries—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. YAPLE: Petition of George Buck, Theodore Merrill, John 
Galligan, and others, citizens of Kalamazoo, Mich., for the establish- 
ment of a branch of the National Soldiers’ Home in Michigan—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, April 25, 1884. 


Prayer by Rev. G. J. LUCKEY, of Peoria, Ill. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill, which had heretofore been signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 

A bill (H. R. 6538) to authorize the construction of arailroad bridge 
across the Saint Croix River, in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter of the Chief of 
Engineers, submitting reports of Maj. G. L. Gillespie, Corps of Engineers, 
of the examination and survey of the Passaic River between Passaic 
and Paterson, in the State of New Jersey, made in compliance with 
the requirements of the river and harbor act of August 2, 1882; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the naval appropriation bill, which has been returned from the House 
of Representatives with a message concerning the Senate amendments. 
The message of the House of Representatives will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House concur in the forty-first amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 4716) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other 7 teens and non-concur in the residue 
of the amendments of the Senate to said bill. 

Mr. HALE. I movethat the Senate insist upon its amendments dis- 

to by the House and ask for a conference. 

I wish to say that the action of the House upon the naval appropria- 
tion bill and upon the amendments which were sent to it by this body 
has been to reject all of them with the exception of the amendment pro- 
viding for the armament of the steel cruisers now building. The Sen- 
ate put on an amendment covering that to the amount of $500,000, and 
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after controversy in the House that body agreed to that amendment 
upon the yeas and nays by a considerable majority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks reference to the 
proceedings of the House is not in order. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not propose at all to discuss the proceedings of the 
other House. The amendments that the Senate put on, covering the 
important features of additional cruisers, for going on with the com- 
pletion of the ironclads, the monitors, for fitting up a navy-yard or 
navy-yards in order that they may be enabled to compete with private 
builders, the provisions for additional guns and armament for the Navy 
generally, and the provision reviving the gun-foundery board, have all 
been rejected. 

Therefore, that these matters may be brought between the two Houses 
to a conference, I move that the Senate insist on its amendments dis- 

to by the House and ask for a conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate insist on its amendments non-concurred in by the House of 
Representatives and ask for a conference upon the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How shall the committee be ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. HALE. By the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be no objection. 


That order will be entered if there 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr, BAYARD, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr.CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3931) to create an additional United States judicial 
district, and to establish circuit and district courts therein in the State 
of Alabama. 

The m also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented resolutions adopted by W. H. Deering 
Post, No. 247, G Army of the Bopati; of Antwerp, Ohio, favoring 
such legislation as is recommended by the pension committee of that 


organization in regard to pensions; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented resolutions of the assembly of the Legis- 
lature of New York; which were referred to the Committee on Patents, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


STATE oF NEw YORK, IN ASSEMBLY, Albany, April 11, 1884. 

Whereas the incentive and rewards given to inventors, by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of Congress passed thereunder, have done more, 
perliaps; than any one cause to advance our whole country to the front rank in 
wealth, resources, and industries among all nations of the world ; and 

Whereas any material change in those laws would, in the opinion of this 
House, seriously retard our progress as a people: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in the United States Con- 

are respectfully requested to approve the of any bill which would 

ave the effect to discourage inventions by impairing the value of patented prop- 

erty, or of imposing any conditions on the owners of such jas ipa in prosecut- 

ing and maintaining their rights to the fuli value of their said property, which 

are not equally applicable under the laws of Congress to the rights of all prop- 

erty, and the remedies provided to protect the same, for all citizens of our entire 
country, 

Resolved, That this House heartily approves of such amendments to existing 
patent laws as shall provide speedy and full punishment for al] persons who 
a the patented Property of others without authority of law, and man- 

eture and sell the same to innocent purchasers and users thereof, to the great 
annoyance in some cases of the user, and to the great injury of the rightful owner 
of such Ly weed in all cases. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each Senator and 
Representative in Congress. 

By order: 

©, A. CHICKERING, Clerk, 


Mr, LAPHAM presented resolutions of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the 
lifetime of a patent from seventeen to five years; which were referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a resolution of the Board of Trade of Albany, N. 
Y., remonstrating against the passage of the House bill providing for 

_ the construction of'a bridge over the Hudson River, known asthe ‘‘Storm 
King” bridge; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, in 
favor of the passage of an act to suspend the coinage of silver dollars at 
this session, or to repeal the act under which they are coined; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Legislature of New York, urging 
the necessary appropriation for the establishment ofa gun-factory under 
the control of the Government at Watervlietarsenal at West Troy, N. Y.; 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions of the Merchants’ Exchange of Buf- 
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falo, N. Y., in favor of an appropriation for the support of the Signal 

Service; which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. _ 
He also presented resolutions of the executive committee of the Civil 

Service Reform Association of Missouri, approving the resolution of the 


National Civil Service Reform League that Co should repeal the 
law by which the tenure of administrative offices are fixed at four 
years; which were referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. 

He also presented resolutions of the Board of Trade of Albany, N. 
Y., urging the passage of the bill (H. R. 3538) for the improvement of 
the Erie ; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, in favor of the passage of House bill No. 5892, known as 
the Dingley pilotage bill; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, urging the farther improvement of Buttermilk Channel 
by the removal of the remainder of the shoal between Governor’s 
Island and the Brooklyn shore in the State of New York; which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of Grover Post, No. 98, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Cortland, N. Y., in favor of the passage of a bill 
to pension all veterans; which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union prisoners of war, citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying Congress to award each prisoner of war such 
measure of relief as is just and equitable; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of E. D. Holt Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Fredonia, N. Y., resolutions of Cross Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Seneca Falls, N. Y., resolutions of Grand Army of the 
Republic Post, Ithica, N. Y., resolutions of Gould Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Phoenix, N. Y., resolutions of Henry Wilson Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Slatersville, N. Y., resolutions of Ratcliff Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New York, and resolu- 
tions of the Grand Army of the Republic Post of Kings County, New 
York, urging early action by Congress upon the recommendation of the 
national committee on pensions of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER presented resolutions of the Albert Nye Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Romeo, Mich., in favor of such legislation 
on the subject of pensions as is recommended by the general committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a memorial of the T Clock Company and 
17 other manufacturers and inventors of Pittsfield, Mass., and the me- 
morial of Barnum & Root, manufacturers, of Connecticut, remonstrat- 
ing against the repeal or hostile modification of the present patent laws; 
which were referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of H. O. Watrous Post, No. 93, 
Grand Army of the Republic, praying for an increase of pensions to 
ex-Union soldiers; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SLATER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1339) granting a pension to Frank Gray, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CALL, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1572) to encourage Indian education in the 
Territory of Dakota, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2042) to protect American laborers, reported it 
with amendments. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am directed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, towhom was referred the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and main- 
tain a bureau of labor statistics, to report it without amendment. I 
give notice that at an early day I shall ask the Senate to consider the 
bill 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1484) to provide for the study of physiology, 
and the effect of intoxicating, narcotic, and poisonous substances upon 
life, health, and welfare, by the pupils in the public schools of the 
Territories and the District of Columbia, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

ACTING SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, to whom wasreferred the bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an acting secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, to report 
it without amendment; andas this is a matter of formal administration 
I ask that it be acted upon now. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr, COCKRELL, Let it be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be read for information. 
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The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution may, by 
an instrument in writing filed in the office of the Secretary thereof, designate 
and appoint a suitable person to act as Secretary of the institution when there 
shall a vacancy in said office, and whenever the Secretary shal! be unable 
from illness, absence, or other cause to perform the duties of his office; and in 
such case the person so appointed may perform all the duties imposed on the 

by law until the vacancy shall be filled or such inability shall cease. 


The said Chancellor may change such designation and appointment from time 
to time as the interests of the institution may in his judgment require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ishould like to hear some reasons for the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is the ordinary provision made to provide for 
the absence of Professor Baird. Professor Baird may sometimes be ab- 
. sent, and this provision is substantially similar to what is provided for 
other offices and Departments of the Government, to fill the duties of the 
office during his absence or disability or inability. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not to supplant him in any way? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Notatall. I believe it was recommended by the 
Board of ts of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Secretary, the 
Chair understands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. At the request of the Secretary. It is to provide 
for a contingency common in other Departments of the Government. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMERICAN SILK FLAG. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam also directed by the Joint Committee on the 
Lib to report back a resolution submitted by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] and to recommend its passage. As it is a very 
brief matter, I ask for its present consideration. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the silk flag presented by Mr. Joseph Neumann, of California, 
to the Senate and accepted by the Senate on the L day of July, 1870, the said 
flag being, it is believed, the first American made of American silk, be de- 
posited in the Smithsonian Institution for exhibition and preservation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The question is 
on ing to it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not the slightest objection to the resolution, 
but I wish merely to put on record my grave doubt as to whether that 
is the first native American flag. It is my duty as a representative of 
the Connecticut manufacturers to say that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We do not say that it is the first by adopting the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (S. 2104) to author- 
ize the sale of certain public lands to the Arizona Mineral Belt Rail- 
road Company; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, introduced a bill (S. 2105) authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint Passed Assistant Engineer 
Nathan B. Clark a chief engineer on the retired-list of the Navy; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2106) granting a pension to L. 
V. Hollyfield; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

. He also introduced a bill (S. 2107) granting a'pension to John A. 
Shuckers; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2108) granting a pension to Adam Stuber; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Pensions. 
He also introduced a bill ie 2109) granting a pension to John Gal- 
its title, and referred to the Committee 


loup; which was read twice 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2110) to provide for the sale of certain 
New York Indian lands in ; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S, 2111) for the relief of Eugene 
V. Layraft; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

MADISON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no ‘‘concurrent or other 
resolutions ” the Chair lays before the Senate the Calendar under Rule 
VILI. The first bill on the Calendar will now be reported. 

The bill (S. 1130) for the relief of the Madison Female Institute, 
located at Richmond, Ky., was announced as first in order upon the 
Calendar. 

Mr. BECK. The other day I asked that that bill might lie over for 


a day or two, until I could receive more accurate information from the 
Department. The committee proceeded upon the idea that $10,000 had 
been paid, and the Department advised me that more had been paid. 
I ask the chairman of the committee if he objects, and if there is no 
objection I should like to have the bill recommitted to the Committee 
on Claims for further examination. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM PERINE. 


The bill (S. 1240) for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix 
of the estate of William Perine, deceased, was announced as next in 
order on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. I promised the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
who is now absent from the Senate that I would ask that that bill be 
not considered during his absence. If the Senator having it in charge 
will allow it to lie over in its place on the Calendar until the return of 
the Senator from Connecticut, I have no objection to its taking that 
course. Ifthe Senator is not willing for it to take that course, I shall 
be foreed to object to its consideration; but I have no desire to object 
if it is agreeable to the Senator having the bill in charge to let it lie 
over in its place on the Calendar until the return of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PIKE. I dare say the Senator from Connecticut changetl his 
mind, for he told me that he did not desire to have action delayed on 
the billif he should not be present whenit came upagain. However, 
I presume he spoke to the Senator from Tennessee afterward. I con- 
sent that the bill may go over, retaining its place at the head of the Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill being 
passed over, retaining its place at the head of the Calendar, until the 
Senator from Connecticut shall return, or a reasonabletime? The Chair 
puts it in that form in order that the bill may not be called to-morrow, 
to save the time of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. There was another case where the Senator from Con- 
necticut made a similar request. Is the Senator from Tennessee sure 
that he also desired this bill to go over? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam not confounding the two cases. I understood 
the Senator from Connecticut. He made a distinct request of the Senate 
that another bill, which will be reached later, should not be considered 
during his absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee that Order of Business 260 be passed over, 
retaining its place until the return of the Senator from Connecticut ? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RUDOLPH LESCHOT’S PATENT. 


Mr. HOAR. Ishall have to be absent from the Senate for a little 
while, and I ask unanimous consent that a like order be made in regard 
to Order of Business 270, the bill (S. 419) for the extension of letters 
patent to the heirs of Rudolph Leschot, deceased, which is a case in 
charge of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. He desired me 
to make the request. . 
_ The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill named by him be passed over, retaining 
its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatis, thatit retain its place and be not objected 
to when reached to-day on the Calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. Isthereobjection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MARTIN KENOFSKY. 


The consideration of the bill (S. 1596) for the relief of the heirs of 
Martin Kenofsky was resumed as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read on a former 
occasion, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN ] moved, or gave no- 
tice of his intention to move, to refer the bill to the Court of Claims, 
and the Chair asked him to reduce his motion to writing in order that 
it might conform to the statute and the rule. 

Mr. MORGAN. On further consideration of that matter and on con- 
sultation with the Senator who reported the bill and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Jonas], I have made up my mind that I shall not sub- 
mit the motion I indicated at that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be withdrawn, and 
the bill open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The bill (S. 1597) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KENNA. Shortly after the bill was reported I gave notice of a 
desire to offer a substitute for the bill. The substitute by ion 
of the Senate was printed. I should like, if there be no objection, that 
the substitute may be read. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ginia now offer the substitute as an amendment? 


Does the Senator from West Vir- 


Mr. KENNA. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from West Virginia will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the bill and to insert: 


That there shall be at the seat of Government an Executive Department to be 
known as the department of industries, and a secretary of industries, who 
shall be the head thereof. 

Sec. 2. That there shallin the department of industries a division of agricult- 
ure, and to pa graai r said division a commissioner of agriculture, who shall 
be a practical agriculturist, and who shall be appointed By the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a salary of $5,000 per annum, 

Sec, 3. That for the purpose of collecting and disseminating all important and 
useful information concerning agriculture, and concerning such scientific 
matters and industrial pursuits as relate to the interests of agriculture, the sec- 
retary of industries shall organize the following bureaus in the division of agri- 
culture, namely: 

First. The bureau of agricultural products, which shall include divisions of 
botany, entomology, and chemistry, and the chief of which bureau, who shall 
be a practical agricultn shall investigate the modes of farming in the several 
States and Territories, and shall report such practical information as shall tend 
to increase the profits of the farmer respecting the various methods, the crops 
most profitable in the several sections, the preferable varicties of seeds, vines, 
plants, and fruits, fertilizers, implements, buildi and similar matters. 

Second. The bureau of animal industry, to be in of a competent veter- 
in: surgeon, who shall investigate and report upon the number, value, and 
condition of the domestic animals of the United States, their protection, growth, 
and use, the causes, prevention, or cure of contagious, communicable, or other 
diseases, and the kinds, races, or breeds best adapted to the several sections for 
profitable raising. 

Third. The bureau of lands, the chief of which shall investigate and report 
upon the resources or capabilities of the public or other lands for farming, stock- 
raising, timber, manufacturing, mining, or other industrial uses, And all pow- 
ers and duties vested in the commission now known as the Geological Survey, 
together with all clerks, employés, and agents, and all instruments, records 
books, papers, &c., are hereby transferred to the department of industries. And 
the secre of industries shall institute such in ns and collect and 
report such information, facts, and statistics relative to mines and mining of 
the United Seesar, and facilities for their ventilation and general operation, as 
may be deemed of value and importance. 

Src. 4. That in addition to the duties imposed by chapter 10, title 7, of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the secretary of industries shall cause to be collected and report 
the agricultural statistics of the United States; and alsoall importantinformation 
and statistics relating to industrial education and agricultural colleges ; to labor, 
and demands and prices therefor, in this and other countries; to markets and 
prices; to modes and cost of transporting cultural products and live-stock 
to their final market; to the demand, supply, and prices in foreign markets; 
to the location, number, and products of manufacturing establishments of what- 
ever sort, their sources of raw material, methods, markets, cost of transportation, 
and prices; to such commercial or other conditions as may affect the market 
value of farm products or the interests of the industrial classes of the United 
States. And the secretary is hereby authorized to establish such divisions in 
this bureau and to make such monthly or other reports as he shall deem most 
effective for the prompt dissemination of such reliable information respecting 
crops and domestic and foreign markets as will be of service to the farmers, 
miners, mechanics, laborers, or other industrialists of the United States. 

Src. 5. That there shall be in the department of industries a division of com- 
merce, and to superintend said division a commissioner of commerce, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. 

Sec. 6. That all divisions and subdivisions, bureaus or parts thereof, hereto- 
fore attaching to the Treasury Department by virtue of the provisions of chap- 
ter 10 of title 7 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the Bureau of Statistics, which 
shall hereafter be known as the bureau of external commerce; title 48, relat- 
ing to commerce and navigation; title 49, relating to the regulation of vessels 
in foreign commerce; title 50, relating to the regulation of vessels in domestie 
commerce; title 52, relating to the regulation of steam-vessels; title 56, relating 
to the Coast Survey; title 55, Seeing Hee lights and buoys; sections 4801, 4802, 
4803, 4804, 4805, 4806, of chapter 1, title 59, relating to hospital relief for seamen ; 
and chapter 265 of the acts of the Forty-fifth Congress, second session, relating 
to the Life-Saving Service, or by virtue of any law amendatory of said several 
provisions, or regulations in pursuance thereof, shall, from and after the passage 
of this act, be parts of the division of commerce in the department of industries; 
and the secretary of industries shall establish in said division of commerce a 
bureau of internal commerce, to be organized and governed as other bureaus 
în said division, 

Sec. 7. That all duties devolving upon the Secretary of the Treasury by virtue 
of the several provisions mentioned in the preceding section shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, be performed by the secretary of industries. The 
authority conferred and the duties imposed by said several provisions upon the 
register of the Treasury shall, from and after the passage of this act, be exer- 
cised and discharged a the commissioner of commerce. All bonds author- 
ized by any of the provisions aforesaid to be made payable to the Register of 
_ the Treasury shall, from and after the passage of this act, be made payable to 
the commissioner of commerce. 

Sec. 8. That section 158, title 4 of the Revised Statutes, is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following words : 

“ Eighth, The department of industries,” 

Sec. 9, That this act shall not be construed to interfere with the A igre organ- 
ization of the various departments, divisions, subdivisions, and bureaus em- 
braced herein, except with reference to the transfer thereof to the hon sar cep 
of industries, subject to the general provisions of law relating to re; tions in 
the various Departments of the Government and appointments to office therein. 

Sec, 10, That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand the paper which has been read is in- 
tended as asubstitute for the entire bill. Itis a very complicated meas- 
ure in many sections, and it is quite impossible for it to be disposed of 
under the five-minute rule. The question of enlarging a department 
of this Government is not going to be passed upon lightly. The crea- 
tion of a new Cabinet officer with all the detail of duty that is neces- 
sarily implied, is a thing of very grave consideration. ; 

I take it for granted that the proposed substitute will be printed in 
the RECORD, and that it may be examined and understood I shall ob- 
ject to the present consideration of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Delaware objects to the present consideration of the bill under 
Rule VIII. The Chief Clerk will report the next bill on the Calendar. 


UMATILLA RIVER WATER-RIGHT. 


The bill (S. 938) confirming to W. S. Byers & Co. the right to take 
and use water from the Umatilla River, on the Umatilla reservation, 
in the State of Oregon, for manufacturing and other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainamendments are reported by 
the committee which will be announced. 

Mr. MORGAN. From what committee does the bill come? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. MORGAN. Is there any report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. SLATER. There is a report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Report No. 208. 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed from the length of the preamble and the 
p a in it that perhaps the preamble stood for a report. I did not 

now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee reports in favor of 
striking out the preamble. Does the Senator desire that the report be 
read? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. SLATER 
February 20, 1884: z? 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 938) con- 
firming to W. 8. Byers & Co, the right to take and use water from the Umatilla 
River, on the Umatilla reservation, in the State of Oregon, for manufacturing 
and other purposes, report: 

That in July, 1870, permission was given by the Indian Bureau to certain par- 
ties in the town of Pendleton to take water from the Umatilla River, on the Uma- 
tilla Indian reservation, in the State of n,and convey the same to the town 
of Pendleton “for irrigating, manufacturing, and milling purposes;"’ that a 
ditch was constru and water conveyed to said town, a distance of something 
like a mile or more, 

That subsequently W. 8. Byers acquired the right of said water and constructed 
a mill at the town of Pendleton, for the manufacture of flour. That the said 
Byers and those who have since associated with him in said mill have ex- 
possad a large sum of money in the improvement of said mill and the addition 

rom time to time of new andimproved machinery, until the property is now 
valued at about $100,000. That the machinery of said mill is adapted only to 
the use of water as a motive power, and without the water-power, derived as 
stated, the said mill and property would be practically useless and become nearly 
a total loss to said company. 

The facts and circumstances connected with the 
from the Umatilla River is clearly and forcibly sta! by Hon, H. Price, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Interior 
of date January 31, 1854, in which he says: 

“The records of this office show that under date of April 23, 1870, the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon, Col. A. B. Meacham, transmitted a 
petition signed rge A. La Dow, F. Coots, Lot Livermore, O. T. Thomp- 
son, and George W. Bailey, citizens of Pendleton, Oreg., praying for Been 
to construct a water ditch across a portion of said reservation (Umatilla) to the 
town of Pendleton for irrigating, manufacturing, and millin: 
onel Meacham recommended the granting of the petition, and accordingly, by 
letter dated May 18, 1870, he was authori. by this office to grant the privileges 
asked for if it could be done without injury or detriment to the Indians or their 
property; and upon the hog ghee! condition that no permanent rights should at- 
tach or become vested, and that any ditch or canal dug or constructed, and the 
use of the same, should be subject tothe control of and to be discontinued at the 


pleasure of the Department. 
t Boyle, the then agent at the Umatilla 


rmission to take water 


purposes, Col- 


‘In pursuance of this authority, A 
agency, gave written permission to the parties to construct the ditch. His let- 
ter, a copy of which is on file in this office, is dated July 7, 1870. It recites the 
conditions imposed by this office as follows : 

“In granting this permission to construct the water-ditch it is upon the ex- 
press condition that no permanent right shall! attach or become vested, but that 
any ditch or canal dug or const , and the use of the same, shall be subject 
to the control of and to be discontinued at the pleasure of the Department. 

“On the strength of the authority thus given a very large sum of money has 
been expended by Byers & Co, in the construction of a flour and grist mill, and 
the purchase of inery therefor. 

“The ditch has been in constant use since its construction, and the privilege has 
been of untold benefit to the ple of Pendleton and surrounding country, and 
of no little service to the Indians themselves. I believe the right should be con- 
firmed to Byers & Co.,and I so recommend, No can result to the In- 
dians thereby.” 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended in line 13 by striking 
out the words “and other,” 

Amend also by striking out, after the word “assigns,” to the end of the and 
add as follows: “This act shall in no way impair or affect any existing right to 
a reasonable use of the water of said stream for agricultural purposes.’ 

Amend also by striking out the preamble, ` 

And when so amended your committee recommend that the same be passed. 


Mr. HARRISON. Thecase, according to the report, seems to be this: ° 
In 1870, under a license granted by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
these parties constructed a ditch to take water from-a stream some- 
where on the Umatilla reservation, the ditch being something like one 
mile in length. They paid nothing for the right to the Indians or any- 
body else. It was expressly stipulated in the grant that it was a mere 
license revocable at the pleasure of the Indian Department. It seems 


they have gone on and constructed a mill and are using this water-right, 
which I should conclude to be a very valuable one, taking the water 
not at a point where they have any riparian rights at all, but where if 
there are any riparian rights they belong to the Indians. 

It is not clear by the report whether the point at which the water is 
taken from the stream is within the reservation as now reduced under 
recent. legislation, but if it is it seems to me there is no reason why a 


valuable water-right, as this evidently an aoe be confirmed to these 
. gentlemen without the payment of a dollar to anybody. The bill is 
an absolute confirmation of their title, so far as the Government can 
confirm it, for all future time, when they have paid no consideration 
for it to anyone. It is intended to give them an exclusive right to a 
large body of water which may be valuable for other purposes, and to 
which other people may have some right, so far as I know from the 
report; and I do not think the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. SLATER. The right attaches just over the line on the territory 
of the Indian reservation, probably not more than from forty to one 
hundred rods within the Indian reservation. The ditch itself follows 
down through the land that was intended to be sold for town purposes 


bya bill passed during the last Congress; and there are only about 
forty acres that are atall by this water-right. The Indians 
have had a very large advan’ already from the construction of this 


mill, and the whole surrounding country is interested in the continu- 
ance of the mill. It is true this water-right has become valuable, but 
only by the money of these investors, W. C. Byers & Co., and I think 
that to ask them to pay for what they have really created by the in- 
vestment of their capital after they have shown the value of the priv- 
ilege in this way is making a very considerable claim upon them. They 
ought not to be asked now to submit to any exaction of this character. 

The Indian Bureau, understanding the question perfectly well, do 
not think any compensation should be asked as long as it stands in this 
way. They have already been compelled to pay very large sums of 
money by parties who claimed rights adjacent, I think some six or 
seven thousand dollars, in order to settle their rights and draw things 
down to a point where nothing would intervene between them and a 
perfect title except the permission of the Department, which this bill, 
seeks to confirm. It would be an act of injustice to these people not 
to confirm their right, the result of which would be to place them ina 
position to be blackmailed, rendering their property insecure and caus- 
ing a very great depreciation. 

ot only that, but the Indians themselves are personally interested 
in the continuance of this mill, which will furnish them a market for 
whatever they have to sell. It furnishes them means of i 
flour; and it is the only point within forty miles where they can pro- 
cure flour. The whole country there is interested in this property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will be read. 

The amendments reported from the Committee on Indian A ffairs were, 
in line 13, after the word ‘‘ manufacturing,” to strike out ‘‘ and other;’’ 
in line 16, after the word “‘assigns,’’ to strike out ‘‘ and each of said 
parties shall take and become seized of the rights herein confirmed in 
the ratio of his interest held and owned in the said firmof W. S. Byers 
and Company,” and insert ‘‘ this act shall in no way impair or affect 
any existing right to a reasonable use of the water of said stream for 
agricultural purposes; ’’ so as to read: 


That the right of W.S. Byers, Robert G. Thompson, and Jeremiah Barnhart, 
now constituting the firm of W. S. Byers & Co., of the town of Pendleton, in the 
State of Oregon, to take water from the Umatilla River at a point on the south- 
west bee of the southwest quarter of section 1, in to p2 north, range 32 
east of the Willamette meridian, on the Umatilla reservation, in the said State, 
in the manner and to the extent heretofore and now taken by the said Byers 
& Co., and to convey the same, by means of a ditch, race, or otherwise, to the 
mill of said company in the town of Pendleton, for manufacturing purposes, to- 

her with the right of way for said ditch or race as at present constructed 

h and over lands of the said reservation, is hereby confirmed to them, 

their heirs and assigns. This actshallin no way impair or affect any existing 
right to a reasonable use of the water of said stream foragricultural purposes. 


Mr. COCKRELL. In line 10, after the word ‘‘and,’’ I move to 
strike out ‘‘now”’ and insert ‘‘on January 1, 1884;” and then in line 
14, I move to strike out ‘‘at present,” and after the word ‘‘con- 
structed,” in line 15, to insert ‘‘on said January 1, 1884,” so as to con- 
fine them to the use and privileges they had on January 1, 1884, and 
not what they may have put in after the introduction and pendency of 
this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I restrict them to the use they had made prior 
to and on January 1, 1884, and not to extend to any subsequent use 
they might acquire. 

Mr. SLATER. I shall make no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, to strike out the preamble. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. HARRISON. The title should be amended bystriking out ‘‘and 
other.’’ As the bill limits the use of the water to manufacturing pur- 
poses the words ‘‘and other’? in the title ought to be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana moves to 
amend the title by striking out the -words ‘‘ and other’’ before “* pur- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Cc. M. WILCOX. 
The bill (S. 139) for the relief of C. M. Wilcox was announced as 
next in order. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is adversely reported. 
Mr. COKE. I see that this bill has been adversely reported. Iun- 


derstand that my colleague [Mr. MAXEY], whois now absent in Texas, 
made a minority report. Iask that the bill go over, retaining its place 
on the Calendar, until his return. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Texas? The Chair hears none, and that order is 


e 


Z. M. PETTIGREW. 


The bill (S. 566) for the relief of Z. M. Pettigrew was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads with an amendment, in line 5, after the word ‘‘thousand,” to 
strike out “* $722.50” and insert ‘‘$100;”’ so as to make the bill read: 


That the of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
to Z. M. Pettigrew, late postmaster at Eureka Springs, Ark., $1,100, in full com- 
pensation for the moneys paid by said Pettigrew for clerk-hire in the post-office, 
and for the ordinary expenses of said office. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear the report. 

Mr. WILSON. There is a reportaccompanying the bill. I ask that 
the report be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. WILSON 
February 21, 1884: 


The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads,to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 566) for the relief of Z. M. Pettigrew, having duly considered the same, sub- 
mit the following a 

The committee ed on the Post-Office Department for the facts in the case, 
and for its opinion concerning the same. The First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in a letter dated February 13, 1884, gave the following response : 

“In reply I herewith inclose the petition and vouchers submitted by the said 
Pettigrew, through Hon. S. B. Maxey, under date of January = 1882, and have 
to request that the said petition and letter be returned to this office at your con- 
venience, as they form of the records of the Department. 

“For your further information I append herewith ms of reports made b; 
I r M. La Rue Harrison, under date of May 13, , relative to the needs 
and importance of the Eureka Springs post-office. 

“Upon the report of Inspector Harrison an allowance of $600 a year for cler- 
ical assistance in separating the mails was made, to take effect from July 1, 1881, 
and under section 125, Postal Laws and Regulations, 1879,an additiofial allow- 
ance of $900 for temporary clerical assistance, to be distributed as recommended 
in said report, was made, arya d total of $1,500 a year for clerk-hire, But 
the satis AE, the Department show that the said Pettigrew was a; inted 
postmaster January 15, 1830, and that his successor was appointed June 29, 1881 ; 
therefore the allowance mentioned above did not afford any relief to the said 


Pettigrew. 
“Under the operation of the act of July 12, 1876 (section 117, Postal Laws and 
tions, 1879), the compensation of the postmaster at Eureka Springs was 
limited to $250 a quarter, exclusive of money-order commissions, during the in- 
cumbency of the said Pettigrew ; but pce. a report received by this office Sep- 
tember 8, 1881, from the Auditor of the ry forthe Post-Office Department, 
the returns from the Eureka Springs office for the four quarters ending June 
30, 1881, were reviewed, and, in accordance with the requirements of section L16, 
Postal Laws and Regulation, 1879, the salary of the postmaster was fixed at 
$1,600 a year from October 1, 1881. 
' The reports for the period named above show the receipts of the office to have 


been as follows: 

Quarter ended September 80, 1890.........0........sssossesssores seers oveoee cosens senses „ $795 23 

Quarter ended December 31, 1880.... . 879 83 

Quarter ended March 31, 1881... „. 1,386 90 

Quarter ended June 30, 1881... .........ceccsesssensaeessscccss scenes snenennncenancanee oseo 1,896 89 
GEA EIRE DE AANE E A A E AA G EEE ES ETE ERE cesetbeee 4,958 90 


* From the statement herein made, it will be seen that Mr. Pettigrew's suc- 
cessor secured the benefit of the Carer ys of salary and the allowance for 
clerk-hire, as made to take effect July 1,1881; and that the said Pettigrew did 
not receive any remuneration other than his compensation as a fou: 
postmaster. 

“It also appears that Mr. Pettigrew made frequent applications for an allow- 
ance for clerk-hire, and that his requests were declined, for the reason that the 
limited appropriation for clerks in post-offices at the disposal of the Department 
would not warrant favorable action in his case. 

“That part of the claim for rent, fuel, and light could not have been allowed, 
as thereis no authority in law by which allowance for the purposes named could 
be made atan office of the fourth class, to which class the office at Eureka Springs 
belonged at that time. 

“In conclusion, I have no hesitancy in recommending that relief be granted 
in the form ofa reasonable sum to reimburse Mr, Pettigrew forthe amounts ex- 
pannen for clerk-hire during his incumbency as postmaster at Eureka Springs, 
Ark.” 

The claim presented by Mr. Pettigrew is shown by the papers in the case to 
be as follows: 


Schedule of expenses incurred and paid by Z. M. Pettigrew in conducting the post- 
ofice at Eureka Springs, Ark., from July 8, 1880, to March 31, 1881, inclusive. 


Clerk-hire, as per voucher $1,410 00 
Office-rent, as per voucher 270 00 
Fire-wood, as per voucher... 35 00 
Coal-oil for light, as per Toucher. ................cssisecersserssconsesnevasseseesscneasecseee 750 

1,722 50 


This statement is sworn to by Mr. Pettigrew, and the vouchers covering the 
enous paid for clerk-hire are sworn to by the parties to whom the money was 
ais there was no law under which the Department could have made an allow- 
ance for rent, fuel, and light to the postmaster at Eureka Springs, the commit- 
tee reject so much of the claim as covers expenditures for those items and rec- 
ommend an allowance of $1,100 on account of money expended for clerk-hire. 
This will be at the rate of $1,500 a year for the time that Mr. Pettigrew held the 
posson or postmaster and in harmony with the allowance made to said office 

y partment. 

The committee therefore report back the said bill with an amendment reduc- 


1884. 
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ing the amount named in it to $1,100, recommending the adoption of the same 
and the passage of the bill. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM H. RANDLE. 


The bill (S. 1482) for the relief of William H. Randle, of Nashville, 
Tenn., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for 
the payment to William H. Randle of $400, on account of the loss of a 
registered letter containing $400 by reason of a defective postal car, 
which sum was paid by Randleimmediately after the loss of the letter. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WARD B. BURNETT. 


The bill (S. 1388) to increase the pensionof General Ward B. Burnett 
‘was announced as next in order. 
Mr, COCKRELL. Let that be passed over. There is an adverse 


report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
MISSOURI HOME GUARDS. 


The bill (S. 1518) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish cer- 
tificates of di ‘to certain members of the Missouri Home Guards 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. : 
Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that part of the report be read in the case. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. COCK- 
RELL February 5, 1884, and read as follows: 


The Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1518) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to furnish certificates of discharge to certain 
members of the Missouri Home Guards, have duly considered the same, and 
submit the following report: 

On February 12, 1834, the Adjutant-General of the United States Army ad- 
dressed to Mr. COCKRELL, of your committee, a letter as follows : 

War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
we n, February 12, 1854. 

Sr: As numerous applications have been received at this office for discharges 
from service in the cases of members of the Missouri Home Guards, whose claims 
for pay were adjudicated by the Hawkins Taylor Commission, under the act of 
March 25, 1862, and the several acts supplementary thereto, and as no speeific 
authority of law is vested in the Department to grant these requests, the act re- 
ferred to providing only for pay, bounty, and ion, I have the honor to in- 
vite your attention to the matter, with a view to such action as may be deemed 
just and proper, and to inclose herewith for your consideration the rough draught 
of a bill which it is thought will remedy any defect in existing laws on this sub- 

ject. 


Vi respectfully, your obedient servant, 
vad see R. ©. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 
Hon, F. M. COCKRELL, 


United States Senate, 
Mr. COCKRELL, on February 13, 1884, presented the bill inclosed to him in the 
foregoing letter, and the same & 1518) was referred to your committee. 
On the 28th of January, 1882, Mr. COCKRELL addressed a letter of inquiry in re- 


rd to the Hawkins Taylor Commission to the Secretary of War, and received 
e following in reply: 
War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, February 11, 1882. 

Simm: In cat di your letter of the 28th ultimo, asking whether the Hawkins 
Taylor Commission, appointed under act of March 25, to visit the State of 
Missouri to adjust the claims of the “ Home Guards,” included in their action 
claims of the “ Enrolled Missouri Militia,” and, also, whether the same has been 
printed, and what action taken thereon, I have the honor to invite your atten- 
tion to the inclosed report of the Adjutant-General of the Army concerning the 
subject-matter of inquiry. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
i ROBERT T. LINCOLN, Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 7, 1882. 

Sm: I have the honor to return herewith the letter of Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, 
United States Senator, in which he requests to be informed whether or not 
the commission appointed by the President (known as the Hawkins Taylor 
commission) to examine all claims arising under the provisions of the act ap- 

roved March 25, 1862, audited or considered claims of the “ Enrolled Missouri 

ilitia ; also, whetherthe report of the commission has been printed,and what 
action has been enon report, and in reply to report that under the act 
approved March 25, 1862, the Secre of War was authorized to allow pay, 
bounty, and pension to the officers and men Er e eena in the military 
service of the United States prior to March 25, 1862, in the western department, 
or department of Missouri. 

By joint resolution approved July 12, 1 all payments under the act of 
March 25, 1862, were suspended, and the ident was authorized to appoint 
three commissioners to examine all claims arising under the act before referred 
to, and report the same to the Secretary of War within sixty days after the 


passage of the resolution. 

The commissioners Pak Sim pg by the President under the joint resolution re- 
ferred to were Hawkins Taylor, esq., of , Charles T. Sherman, esq., of Ohio, 
and Francis T. Russell, esq., of Missouri. 

By the joint resolution approved February 16, 1863, the provisions of the joint 
resolution of July 12, 1862, were revived so as to allow the commissioners six 
months after the 16th of February, 1863, within which to make their report. 

The commission, under the law, could and did only allow claims for pay (per- 
sonal-service pay), bounty, and pension for service rendered prior to March 25, 
1862, date of approval of the act authorizing payment. 

The commission allowed the claims of such organizations only as were called 
into service special authority of the commanding generals of the depart- 
ments, or under a general invitation from them to form home eek and 
which performed actual military se: in the field under such cal 

The claims for pay and bounty allowed by the commission were paid at Saint 
Toni al by officers ofthe Pay Departmentof the Army especially designated 

or that duty. 
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The claims for pension allowed by the commission were to be settled by the 
Interior Department and entered on the regular n-lists. 

The original manuscript report of the commissioners is on file in this office, 
but no printed copies thereof sprees. to have been made. 

The commission did not audit or consider claims of the * Enrolled Missouri 
Militia,” as said militia were not ordered to be enrolled until July 25, 1862. 

I am, sir, very res) ully, your obedient servant, 

R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 
Hon. SECRETARY or WAR. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The reading need not go further. Then there is 
a reference in the report to various acts. On the 22d of January, 1864, 
the proceedings of the Hawkins Taylor board were confirmed, and ap- 
propriation was made to pay the claims audited by them, and under 
these laws and proceedings the Missouri Home Guards were paid for 
their services a bounty, and their pensions were provided for by the 
authority of the United States; but no provision was made for certifi- 
cates of discharge to be issued to them, and this bill is simply to remedy 
that omission and authorize the Secretary of War to issue certificates of 
discharge according to the lists furnished. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

POTOMAC FREE BRIDGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are amendments reported by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask for the reading of the report accom- 
panying the bill from the Committee on the District of Columbia, report 
No. 154. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. RIDDLE- 
BERGER February 11, 1884: 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom the subject was referred, 
submit the following report: 

Congress, by act approved February 23, 1881, authorized the construction of a 
bridge across the Potomac at or near Georgetown. The point was to be selected 
by the Secretary of War, the bridge to be a substantial iron and masonry brid, 
with approaches, and $140,000 was appropriated therefor; but this was to be t 
maximum cost, and was to include the cost of a substantial bridge across the 
canal and any and all approaches. It was further provided that a draw of suf- 
ficient width to permit the free concen arts vessels navigating that part of the 
Potomac River should be constructed in said bridge, unless it should be con- 
structed upon, or by the side of, the present aqueduct and at the same or greater 
elevation above the water. 

The Secretary of War was authorized, in his discretion, to purchase the Aque- 
duet Bridge now crossing the Potomac River at Georgetown, provided the same 
could be parcosed for 385,000 and a good title acquired, allowing the Alexan- 
dria Canal Company, or its present lessees, to maintain at their own cost a canal 
aqueduct of the same width and depth as the one now in use, and to attach or 
suspend it to the bridge, the construction, attachment, and maintenance of such 
canal aqueduct to be determined by the Secretary of War, but without cost or 
liability to the United States or the District of Columbia. In accordance with 
the terms of said act, the Secretary of War, determining that it was for the 

ublic interest to purchase the bri at the site of the present Aqueduct 

ridge, instituted proceedings to procure the necessary rights, franchises, and 

privileges. The parties claiming to be the parties in interest refused to accept 
the terms of the act. The fee of the property is in the Alexandria Canal Com- 

ny, but it is held under a ninety-nine years’ lease by the Alexandria Canal, 

ilroad and Bridge Company. e lessees showed a willingness to treat for 
a relinquishment of their franchise, but the lessors, by a formal resolution. 
at a meeting of the stockholders in Alexandria, May 16, 1881, refused 
to “accept the act of Congress.” It was then determined to select a new site 
for the bridge, and, after due consideration, one was selected at a point known 
as the Three Sisters, above the Aqueduct Bridge. Sees were re 
and proposals invited for building said bridge. The lowest bid received was 
for the exact amount approp , and pro; the construction of a bri 
insufficient in strength. The Secretary of War submits a detailed estimate for 
a substantial bridge at the Three Sisters, showing that it will require for the 
bridge proper, app: es, and necessary inspection and tests of work an addi- 
tional sum of $61,000 for what is known as a “deck bridge,” and for a through 
bridge, which is considered preferable, an additional sum of $19,000, or a total 
additional sum for a through bridge at the Three Sisters of $80,000. 

Secretary Lincoln recommends this appropriation in the following terms (see 
Executive Document 156, Forty-seventh Congress): 

“I have the honor, in view of the foregoing, to recommend that an additional 
ge hear re of $80,000 be made to give practical effect to the act of February 

, 1881, and that said act be so amended as to permit the payment of necessary 
expenses previous to the award of the contract and thereafter in supervising its 


performance.” 

In 1852 one of the most distinguished neers in the United States, Charles 
Ellett, jr., recommended in the strongest terms the same point for the bridge, 
and the recommendation was concurred in by the corporation of Geo: own. 

The following indorsement was made on that report by leading citizens of 
that city, which the committee submit: 

Having the fullest confidence in the correctness of Mr. Ellett's i ornare and 
that a bridge can nowhere else be erected so as to secure the great objects of pro- 
moting the general welfare and public convenience, without inflicting loss or 
injury upon any party however remotely interested in the improvement, we 
most earnestly and res y pray that Congress may adopt the same, and 
make an appropriation for its seasonable erection. 

In conclusion, your memorialists also beg leave, most respectfully, to renew 
the expression of the opposition of the people and authorities of Georgetown 
to the erection of any more brid; below their harbor, as well as to SDF DIAOR 
or schemes for other purposes t may invade the rights to which they are 


justly and naturally entitled. 
H. ADDISON., A. H. PICKRELL. 
WM, H. TENNEY. H. C. MATTHEWS. 
WILLIAM 8. NICHOLS. MARIMIS WILEETT. 
F. W. RISQUE. ROBT. OULD. 
A. H. DODGE. JUDSON MITCHELL. 
B. J. SEMMES. 
GEORGETOWN, D. C., December 22, 1852. 
Ks his report atthat date Colonel Ellett named $297,870 as the cost of the bridge. 
e says: 
“in making this estimate, as in cry ag the plan of the structure, I have 
not deemed it at all expedient or proper to practice a close economy 


I _<_<_ 
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“It would seem to be more a; riate, in designing a structure to be erected 
within sight of the Capitol for the conveyance of all travel across the Potomac 
on the great northern and southern thoroughfare, rather to seek to make the 
edifice a monument of strength and stability worthy of the site and its purposes. 
I shall therefore submit a liberal estimate and assume that a work of the first 
order is to be erected.” ° 

More than 3,000 porone have heretofore memorialized Congress on this 
subject, stating their grievances and requesting relief. It Spore that under 
the provisions of various acts of Congress all the bridges which afford access to 
the city of Washington have been purchased by the United States and thrown 
open to the public, with the exception of the Aqueduct Bridge, upon which 
tolls alleged to be exorbitant are collected, to the inconvenience and positive 
detriment of the citizens of Washington and the country lying south of it, es- 
pecially the people of Alexandria, Fairfax, Loudoun, and other counties in Vir- 
ginia, who, being largely engaged in the and trucking business, require 
constant intercourse with their customers in t city and Georgetown. 

The soundness of the policy which seeks to remove ali unnecessary barriers to 
persona and commercial intercourse between the residents of a large and rap- 

dly growing city and surrounding country having been fully ized by 

Congress in the various acts for the purchase of all other bridges in the 
immediate vicinity of bharran ey and declaring them free bridges, the com- 
mittee can not doubt that similar action will be taken in this case. 

Congress is committed to the policy of free commercial intercourse also by the 
purchase of all turnpike roads running into the District, and declaring them free 


The United States to-day pore the Aqueduct Bridge Company $500 for the use 
of the bridge for the Fort Myer teams alone. 

Thousands of ple who annually go to Arlington to honor the nation’s dead 
are taxed by this corporation, < 

In conclusion, your committee.submitthat past experience demonstrates that 
it is a waste of time to treat with the ys wo anga company, and after a careful in- 
vestigation of the title to the Aqueduct Bridge are convinced that a title could not 
be secured for many years, ifat all. The decision of the United States circuit court 
of last week, adverse to the claim of the United States to the Virginia stock, and 
the appeal from that court to the su e court of appeals, is not the nning 
of the delays and difficulties that would follow an effort to secure title from the 
several conflicting interests in that bri 

In the mean time a practical prohibition to travel to this section of Virginia 
would remain. 

The committee therefore report the accompanying bill, and recommend its 


passage. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I will simply state that a few days ago I 
gave notice that I should ask the Senate to take up this bill on Mon- 
day next. It may be that there may be no objection to it on the part 
of any Senator, but some may have expected that it would not be taken 
up until Monday. I do not propose to do anything wrong in the mat- 
ter, but I propose to go right on with the bill now if it is within the 
proprieties of the Senate to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to pro- 
ceeding with the bill under Rule VIII. Amendments are proposed 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia, which will be read in 
their order. 

The first amendment was after the word ‘‘ bridge,’’ in line 16, toin- 
sert ‘‘ which said bridge shall not be less than fourteen feet in the clear 
above the water-line of said canal;’’ so as to make the first proviso read: 

Provided, That the said Secretary of War shall construct a bridge upon such 
plan as shall cost no more than the amount herein appropriated, and which cost 
shall include the construction of a substantial iron bridge over the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and highway, and any and all approaches to the said iron bridge, 
which said bridge shall not be less than fourteen feet in the clear above the 
water-line of said canal; and not exceeding £15,000 of this appropriation shall 
be paid out of the Treasury until contracts shall have been entered into with 
responsible parties, and with good and sufficient sureties, to be approved by the 
Secretary of War, for the construction and completion of said bridge, including 
the masonry, iron-work, and approaches, at a cost not to exceed $220,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word ‘‘ that,” in line 27, to strike 
out the following words: 


The sum which may be expended under this act shall betreated and renie 
as a part of the general expenses of the District of Colunbia, and the United 
States shall be credited with the amount which it may pay under this act for 
the erection of said bridge upon its 50 per cent, of the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, as provi inthe act of June 11, 1878, entitled " An act providing 
apermanent form of government for the District of Columbia.” 

And to insert in lieu thereof— 


One-fourth of the expense of the construction of said beiige shall be charged 
to and paid by the District of Columbia,and the balance (three-fourths) of the 
sum hereby appropriated shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin.. I observe by the amendment that 
one-fourth of the entire expense of the construction of the bridgeis to be 
charged to the District of Columbia and three-fourths to the United 
States. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Virginia who has charge 
of the bill why the State of Virginia should not be required to pay a 
portion of the expense of the construction of this bridge? It is equally 
for the advantage of that State as for the advantage of the District. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, I would say to the Senator that I believe 
the only people who have not free access to the City of Washington to- 
day are the Virginia people. Every highway leading into this city has 
been made free, every toll-gate has been removed from every public 
road that was once a toll-road leading into the District of Columbia, and 
it was all done by this Government, by act of Congress. There is a 
very good reason why Virginia should not be required to pay any por- 
tion of thisexpense. In asking Congress to pass this bridge bill in 1881, 
and again in 1884, we are asking them to confiscate 2,720 shares of stock 
in the Aqueduct Bridge, which were once to that State a profitable 
investment. Virginia has been asking Con, to confiscate that pro; 
erty only that they may erect another bri over which her people 
may have access to this capital city. We have been so tied up with 
what has been called the lease of the Aqueduct Bridge as that it has been 


impossible for anybody on the other side of the Potomac River to get 
here or anybody on this side to get there without paying the most ex- 
orbitant toll known over any bridge or highway in the United States. 
Fifty cents is exacted for the privilege of driving across the Aqueduct 
Bridge to Arli mand back. Children must pay two cents for foot 
passage. Nobody .can come from the other side of the Potomac to 
market without paying a toll of 20 cents per head for the horses that 
drag the carts or the horses that pull the wagons. 

But the question which the Senator from Wisconsin propounds is, Why 
should not Virginia pay some of this expense? I think my answer is 
sufficient, that in giving up 2,720 shares of that stock, almost one-half 
the Aerie Bridge that stands there to-day, we are certainly giving 
enough. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. For whose benefit is that given up ? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. We take it for granted that it is for the 
benefit of the lessees of the Aqueduct Bridge on account of the contract 
made by the Government of the United States as a party, to which Vir- 
ginia was not a party, and she has not even the poor privilege of sign- 
ing the contract that forfeits her stock. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If it is given up for the benefit of 
the United States I can see the force of the argument, butif it be given 
up for the benefit of some private party I certainly tail to see that it 
has any force whatever. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I can inform the Senator that if it is given 
up at all it will go to the United States Government, because the very 
moment you construct a bridge at the Three Sisters that moment you 
destroy all the profits that these lessees have been getting from the Aque- 
duct Bridge, and'they will abandon it, and you will then get back the 
property that belongs to you. It is the only way that you will ever get 
it. They have it till 1899, according to the lease. 

In 1881 you passed this same bill except only that you said the Sec- 
retary of War might have discretion to buy the Aqueduct Bridge. 
The lessees never will sell it, never will abandon the lease for which 
they pay a thousand dollars to the Government of the United States, 
and then have a contract with that Government by which they get back 
$500 for the privilege of ing supplies across to Fort Myer. TheGov- 
ernment of the United States, twongh it appears to have a lease for a 
thousand dollars, gives back half of it for the transportation of com- 
missary stores to Fort Myer. They will never give it up, and their re- 
port shows that with this contract they have been realizing on an aver- 
age more than $12,000 a year actual profit from that bridge. In view 
of this fact, I feel sure that there is but one way by which we can ever 
have free ingress and egress toand from this city, and thatis by renew- 
ing the bill Congress passed in 1881 withoutthat provision giving dis- 
cretion tothe Secretary of War, soas to require the construction of a free 
bridge at a point close to the Aqueduct Bridge. 

I have heard some Senators suggest that we were a mile and a half 
above the Aqueduct Bridge. It isnot three-eighths of a mile from the 
Aqueduct Bridge to the point at which it is proposed to locate this 
bridge, and I want to ask Senators’ attention to that. It is not three- 
eighths of a mile from the Washington end of the Aqueduct Bridge to 
the point where it is proposed to construct the new bridge. On the 
other side of the river the distance is a mile and a half—a mile and a 
half of rugged, hilly road, that now Mc" ees people to go three miles 
out of their way to get to the city of Washington over the Aqueduct 
Bridge that subserves no purpose except the benefit of the people of 
Alexandria city and county who have the benefit of the Long Bridge. 
It is a mile and a half on the other side. The fair way to discuss this 
question is to consider the distance on this side; and the people on the 
other side of the river who choose to use the new bridge can come to 
the city of Washington by a mile and a half less distance on this pro- 
posed bridge than they can possibly do over the Aqueduct Bridge. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go into an elaborate discussion of 
this matter, and I do not sup I have any right to do so. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s five minutes have ex- 


pired. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I wanted to answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that they are only asked to do now what they did once before, and I 
hope they will do it promptly. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, on the 23d of February, 1881, Con- 
gress passed ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at or near Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes.’’ The second section of that act provided: 

That for the purpose of establishing a free bridge. and in lien of erecting the 
bridge provided for in the preening section, the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion, purchase the Aqueduct Bridge now crossing the Potomac River at 
Georgetown: Provided, Said bridge with all the appurtenances, rights, and fran- 
chises connected therewith, including piers and real estate for abutments and 
approaches, can be pu: for a sum not exceeding $85,000; which sum or so 
much thereof 2s may be necessary may be paid out of the money appropriated 
by this act: Provided further, That a good and suflicient title thereto can be se- 
cured to the United States, to be approved by the Attorney-General of the United 


This is followed by certain other provisions in relation to things to 
be done and acts to be performed by the Alexandria Canal Company 
or their lessees in connection with the canal aqueduct that is connected 
with the bridge. The negotiations which the Secretary of War entered 
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into at that time for the purpose of securing a title to the Aqueduct 
Bridge fell through in consequence of the unwillingness of the parties 
in interest to comply with the terms of this act. Since that time, and 
since I may say the reporting of this bill from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the Senate, all the parties in interest have for- 
mally agreed to accept the terms of the act of February 23, 1881, so that 
at this time by the payment of the sum of $85,000 the Government can 
secure absolutely the title to and the possession of the Aqueduct Bridge 
and a free bridge can be obtained probably within the next thirty days. 

This bill passed the Committee on the District of Columbia against my 
judgment and was reported on the 25th of February last, since which 
time it has been lying on the Calendar. I think that any person who 
examines the topography of the Potomac River, and who is familiar with 
the requirements of the communities which this bridge is to accommo- 
date, would have no hesitation in reaching the conclusion that if there 
is no objection arising from the difficulty of obtaining the title to this 
property or of securing the substructure there in case it might be thought 
necessary to puta new structure upon the piers, the site occupied by the 
Aqueduct Bridge is vastly preferable to any other that has ever been sug- 
gested. 

In connection with this subject it is perhaps appropriate that I should 
call the attention of the Senate to a communication from General Hazen, 
the Chief Signal Officer of the United States, who was addressed upon the 
subject, as to the interests of the Government in connection with this 
matter. If the Government of the United States is to be called upon to 
pay three-fourths ofthe cost of this structure, evidently its interests and 
convenience ought to be consulted. It is desirable that some means of 
easy and ready access should be obtained to Arlington, to the National 
Cemetery, to Fort Whipple where the Signal Service of the Government 
is largely carried on, on the heights to the north of Arlington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I ask that the Senator’s time be extended, or if 
I have the floor in my right I yield my time to him. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose by unanimous consent the Senator from 
Kansas may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there‘objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. INGALLS. It will be impossible to conclude the proper con- 
sideration of this bill in the time that is to elapse between this period 
and that when the regular order will come before the Senate. I have 
no objection, if the consideration of the bill can be continuously carried 
on, to its being discussed now; but in view of the importance of the 
subject and of the amount that the United States Government will be 
called upon to expend if the bill becomes a law, it is obviously un- 
just that a matter of this consequence should be considered under the 
application of the five-minute rule and debated till 2 o’clock. I shall 
not be able to present the views that I wish to submit and the docu- 
mentary evidence bearing upon the subject in my possession, within the 
time between this and the morning hour. I would, therefore, suggest 
to the Senator from Virginia that perhaps the bill might go over until 
a subsequent day when this whole matter can be presented. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Kansas will yield a moment I 
will suggest to him and the Senator from Virginia, and if they approve 
I will ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that this bill may hold 
its place subject to be called up by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and when called up freed from the limit of five minutes’ 
debate. It is important that the bill should be considered as early as 
we can satisfactorily consider it; but in view of the information the 
Senator from Kansas is now giving the Senate in t to the Aque- 
duct Bridge, or the piers of that bridge, I think it is important that 
the committee should, at I care not how early a day, thoroughly con- 
sider the information that the Senator from Kansas is now giving, in 
order that it may come here prepared to give a distinct recommenda- 
tion in respect to the matter the one way or the other. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, I understand the Senator from Kansas will 
not be here after to-day for some time, in all probability. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is true. I shall be compelled to leave the 
city to-morrow, on business that imperatively demands my attention, 
and may not return until the close of the following week. But at the 
same time it seems to me that, inasmuch as there have been two de- 
cisions of the circuit court of the United States for the eastern district 
of Virginia, communicated to the committee since the date of this re- 
port, bearing directly upon the interests of the Government in the sub- 
ject-matter of the controversy, that it would be proper that this bill 
should be further considered by the committee. I feel delicate about 
asking that the bill should be committed, because I opposed it in com- 
mittee. It was reported against my consent, by a majority of the com- 
mittee. By that action, of course, I am bound. If I were with the 
majority of the committee, I should ask that the bill might be recom- 
mitted, but I do not feel at liberty to make that motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I repeat as one who 
favored the reporting of this bill with the recommendation that it pass, 
that in view of the information the Senator from Kansas discloses, I am 
not satisfied to proceed with the consideration of the bill until the com- 
mittee have thoroughly considered the information given by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. Instead of recommitting, however, if the Senate 


will give its consent that the bill may hold its place on the Calendar 
subject to be called up by the committee, giving the committee time: 
to consider the matter suggested by the Senator from Kansas, I would 
propose that course. I do not desire to delay the consideration of the 
bill one moment longer than is absolutely necessary to develop the in- 
formation that the Senate ought to have before it takes final action on 
the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennessee: 
make any motion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Virginia consent to the sug- 
gestion that I make ? 4 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I have not understood it. What is thes 

ion ? f 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I will put itin a tangible form. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate that this bill may hold its place upon 
the Calendar subject to be called up by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia at such time as it may be ready toact upon it, and that 
in the mean time the committee will consider theinformation developed. 
by the remarks of the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understand that it is on the Calendar 
and will come up regularly on Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia will per- 
mit the Chair to say that the Senator from Tennessee proposes that 
when called up it should be as under Rule IX, when he first men- 
tioned it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatit should be relieved from the five-minute limit 
as to debate. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. It will come up regularly on Monday 
morning. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. ` 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. It is the unfinished business of the morn- 
ing hour. 

Sir. HARRIS. Thereis no unfinished business of the morning hour. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understand so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be in order under Rule 
VIII on Monday. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Then there is no necessity for accepti 
any proposition aboutit. It just goes over until Monday, and I shoul 
like the Senator from Kansas, whatever objections he to the bill, 
to file them to-day, because, as I understand, he will be away on Mon- 
day. If he can have that privilege I should like to suggest that he file 
his objections to-day, so that the bill may not be prejudiced by his ab- 


sence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless gentlemen make some agree- 
ment soon the Chair must announce that the hour of 2 o’cleck has ar- 
rived. 

Mr. COKE. If the proposition is for the committee to call this bill 
up at any time during the morning between 12 and 2 o'clock under 
Rule VIII, I have no objection to interpose. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatis exactly my proposition, that it hold its place 
on the Calendar under Rule VIII, but shall be relieved from the five- 
minute limit as to debate when called up. E 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I shall object to relieving it of the 
five-minute limit of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is the bill 
(H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, to- 
prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide means for the 
suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious 
diseases among domestic animals. 

Mr. HARRIS. I now ask the Senator in charge of that bill, and the 
unanimous consent of the Senate, that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
INGALLS] may proceed with whatever statement he may desire to lay 
before the Senate in respect to the bridge bill, in order that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may at least have his views clearly 
and distinctly expressed when we come to act upon the state of facts. 
that he may suggest to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair should perhaps state that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] gave notice that at this hour he 
would ask that the regular order be suspended that he might submit 
some remarks upon a pending resolution. 

Mr. WILSON. The suggestion made by the Senator from Tennessee’ 
with reference to the information which the Senator from Kansas de- 
sires to put in possession of the Senate concerning the bridge bill would 
seem to be of some importance in view of the fact that the Senator 
from Kansas expects to be absent from the city. If it is thought best 
for me to give way for him to do that, I shall certainly do so. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think I have the information that I shall desire 
to lay before the Senatein such shape in the form of written and printed 
matter at my disposal that Ican place it probably in the hands of some 
other member of the committee so that the Senate can be definitely ad- 
vised as to the relative rights of the parties in the matter. But I still 


think that the Senate will not be in a condition to act intelligently 
upon this matter until the committee have had further time to examine 
it and report in view of what has occurred since the bill was reported. 
on the 25th of February. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I desire to give notice that I am not willing to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this bill until the committee shall have 
further considered it, and I desire to obtain that consideration at the 
expense of as little delay as possible, but whatever may be necessary I 
shall insist upon. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The Senator from Tennessee will permit me 
to say that all the information which is printed in the pamphlet to which 
the Senator from Kansas refers was before the committee; every line 
of it was before the committee except the opinion of the judge of the 
United States district court, but the substance of that opinion even was 
before the committee, the committee understanding the whole purport 
ofit. There is nothing new in this document at all. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator is strangely mistaken, because he must 
be aware that long since the report was filed the lessees of the Alexan- 
dria Canal Company have left with the committee their formal accept- 
ance of the act of February 23, 1881. That was never before the com- 
mittee for its consideration and could not have been, because it came 
in long since the committee reported the bill. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This discussion continues by unani- 
mous consent. ‘ 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask consent simply to make a brief state- 
ment, because Senators think about these matters sometimes on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

Mr. PLUMB. As this is likely to ripen into something of a debate, 
unless it subserves the special convenience of some member who may 
not be present at a subsequent period when the bill shall come up in 
the ordinary course, I shall feel constrained to object, because I can not 
conceive in the first place that it is of as much importance as the meas- 
ure pending which has the right of way, and in the second place the 
debate now undoubtedly will cover a space that will be covered at a 
future consideration of this bill. Therefore, without any disrespect to, 
the Senator from Virginia, I object to the further continuation of de- 
bate. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
80N ] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLUMB. For this purpose I understand the unfinished busi- 
ness is simply informally laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator from 
Towa will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Witson April 17, 1884: 


* Whereas the Constitution delegates to Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
ESE oek Th itis petent for Co: in thy ise of th 

t com; mt for , in the exercise of the power so 
delegated, to provide by law for such ation of the transportation of com- 
merce among the several States as shall include a system of maximum and min- 
imum rates of cha: for the same ; for free competition between the limits so 
fixed ; for the prohibition of discriminations of any kind whatever, either in fa- 
vor of or against cities, towns, or other localities, whether the same be compet- 
ing or non-competing points; for applying the same principle to transportation 
forindividuals, firms, ations, or corporations in all matters relating to com- 
merce among the States; for the preservation and enforcement of the right of 
shippers to select the lines and parts of lines over which their shipments shall 
pass, to the end that said commerce may avail itself of the all-rail or rail and 
part water routes of the country; for the prevention of such pooling arrange- 
ments and agreements, to refrain from just competition as may tend to impose un- 
reasonable burdens upon said commerce among the States; for the protection 
of said commerce against ust exactions based on a class of securities com- 
monly denominated * wate: stock,” and for the promotion of the true inter- 
ests of both the Lap pape ve employed in such ti rtation and the eon and 
localities en; n such commerce, by an enforcement of the principles here- 
inbefore s! , and thereby induce harmony and stability in the affairs of the 
said corporations, people, and localities, 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the principles and elements of this 
resolution are formulated in Senate bill No. 1142, ‘‘to establish a board 
of commissioners of interstate commerce, prescribe the duties thereof, 
and for other purposes,’’ introduced by me on January 17 last, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Railroads. Several other bills relating to 
the same subject are also before that committee, and are doubtless re- 
ceiving at its hands the prudent and considerate attention which their 
admitted importance demands. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Iowa will allow mea word. On 
behalf of the Committee on Railroads I desire to state for the informa- 
tion of the Senator as well as the Senate that the committee are pre- 
pared to report a bill on that subject, and I shall, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, report it perhaps on Monday, and ask the Senate to fix an early 
day for its consideration. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the principles, subjects, and interests 
treated of in these bills are of such character as to enjoin greatest care 
and most conservative action in whatsoever may be done concerning 
them. The field of legislative action into which they extend is not a 
new one, though many of its most forceful characteristics are of com- 

tively recent origin. It is an old field with many new occupants. 

ow best to treat it and them is a problem at which we may work long 

and diligently before effecting a perfect solution. Itis socomplex that 
we may well be content to work it out by sections. 

The forces which have evolved the unexampled conditions of devel- 


opment and progress in this country have been both subtle and aggres- 
sive. So noiselessly have they wrought on in their ceaseless advances 
that we have but imperfectly understood them, and so rapid and won- 
drous have been their results that our attention has been so firmly 
held in contemplation of effects that we have been too unmindful of 
the causes which produced them. Each of the later decades of our 
national life has been marvelously fruitful of effects in aid of our 
material, intellectual, educational, and moral progress. So forcefully 

true is this that when we bring to our contemplation the sum total of 
the last four decades in this we seem to have been putinto 

sion of a new world. We have not failed to notice the changes which 

have been going on. On all occasions and under all circumstances we 

have boastingly proclaimed them. The increase of population, the 
development of our material resources, the accumulation of our wealth, 

the wonders of our scientific achievements, the bewildering successes 
of our inventors, the sturdy on-march of our educational institutions, 

methods, and systems, the excellent instrumentalities and modesof our 
great inland commerce, and each and every other factor which has 
come to be a part of our much bepraised national case has singly, and 
have as an aggregation, been proclaimed to ourselves at home and to 
the world abroad in our most pronounced and resonant sounds of praise.” 
And in these several respects we have nothing to blush for even though 
the whole world looks intoour face. So far as these facts are concerned 
we have a ion of transcendént magnificence. 

We deal with this possession through our laws, and here we find the 
weakest point in our case. The p of the science of law-making 
has not been as great as the forces which evolved the results named 
have been active. We have not fitted our system of laws to the new 
conditions which so suddenly have come upon us. Hence we feel those 
frictions which jolt and jar our movements. We have grown in all 
directions and in every respect so rapidly that we have been neglectful 
of that careful study of the changes which have transpired and of the 
new relations which they have imposed. But while this is true it is 
no new happening in the experiences of peoples and governments. It 
seems more pronounced in our case because of the rapidity of its de- 
velopment and its exceptional character in almost every regard. But 
the fact remains that we have developed and progressed more rapidly 
than our laws have been adjusted to the facts and movements. 

No more striking illustration of the truth of this statement exists 
than that presented by the subject to which the resolution now before 
the Senate and the bills alluded to by me relate, and I am not unmind- 
ful of the great difficulties which surround it. But that subject is not 
exceptional in this regard. Indeed, all of the great changes which have 
transpired in the recent past of this country present to us characteristic 
difficulties in degree more or less perplexing. And the fact that great 
difficulties attend the subject now before us merely serves to define its 
character and importance as one calling for resolute and at the same 
time considerate and conservative legislative action. These three ele- 
ments should be present in whatever law we may enact for the regula- 
tion of the transportation of the interstate commerce of this country, 
for when we come to legislate on this subject we will treat of one whose 
ramifications are bounded by those lines which define the territorial 
jurisdiction of the nation, whose touch is both forceful and delicate in 
every section and community of the country and in and about every 
industry and employment of our people. The methods and appliances 
through which it now operates constitute it one of the comparatively 
new forces of our present civilization, and have enabled it to do more 
toward inducing the conditions attendant upon trade and commerce 
than any other one thing that has transpired since we became an inde- 
pendent people and government, 

So far as concerns interstate commerce, this comparatively new force 
practically has had its own way. But there is a conviction as wide- 
spread as the country that this dine force should be put into right re- 
lations with the people and their business and true interests wheresoever 
they are and of whatsoever kind they be. But this can not be safely 
and wisely done by the introduction of new principles into such legis- 
lation as we may enact. It is regulation based upon i and 
established principles, and which shall alike be fair and just to all parties 
and interests concerned, that is demanded, and not an application of ex- 
perimental interferences which may result in more harm than a 
Any system of regulation which fails to recognize the reciprocal rela- 
tions existing between the public, which is the aggregation of the peo- 
ple and their varied interests, the individuals constituting the compo- 
nents thereof and their multiform occupations, and the transporting 
corporations will almost certainly result in harmful interferences from 
which all will soon pray to be released. And hence we must be care- 
ful not to allow the follies and interferences of the transporting corpo- 
rations to induce us to engage in efforts and reprisals through methods 
as questionable as those against which we lodge ourcomplaints. Public 
laws are not proper repositories for resentments and revenges. And the 
makers of public laws must be careful to exclude from their work the 
resentments which far too often characterize the actions of the private 
individual. 

This rule has been observed both in the resolution now under consid- 
eration and in the bill to which I have referred. Neither of them pro- 
pose a system for the regulation of interstate commerce not founded in 
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its every feature upon firmly established principles of law concerning 
theseveral matters to which they relate. It is not their purpose or office 
to declare new rights, but to recover the possession and assure the enjoy- 
ment of those that are as old as our law; to apply to the new conditions 
which have become established in this country through proper methods 
established by law the principles which have attached to the common 
carrier and his employment from the earliest times of the common law, 
and we cannot excuse non-action in the premises. There is cause for the 
action proposed, and it is quite time that a start be made toward a rec- 
ognition of the necessity for a just, considerate, and effective legislative 
response to the demands which come to us from all sections of the 
country. 

Mr. President, there are some things embedded in the practical ad- 
ministration of the transportation system of this country which must 
be reached and removed. But it is well to remember that while this 
is indisputably true it is equally true that many most desirable and 
admirable things are to be found therein. The case is far from being 
wholly bad, though it often is presented to the public in that light, and 
here it also is well to remember that the Government and the public are 
largely responsible for the presence of some of the worst features of the 
case, while the administration of the system is entitled to credit for 
some of its most admirable factors and results. Hence in ourinvesti- 
gation of the case we will not find either party wholly on the debit or 
wholly on the credit side of the general balance-sheet. 

There is no more interesting study connected with the development 
and p of our country than that which discloses theintroduction 
and growth of the railway system. And we can not wisely legislate on 
the subject without first having devoted patient and toilsome care in 
studying the wondrous details which thread it in every part. This is 
no field for passion or prejudice or revenge to enter upon. We find in 
it the highest character of legislative duty, and this can not be dis- 
charged with wise efficiency except by an observance of those rules 
which enforce even-handed justice. 

When we consider that the construction of railroads commenced in 
this country as late as 1827, and was not fairly under way until 1835, 
and that we now have in operation about 121,000 miles, representing 
in one way and another a capital investment stated at about $6,383,- 
477,210, we find ourselves at once in a bewildering field of inquiry, 
and a proper degree of reflection concerning the data which this field 
of inquiry furnishes to us will force us to the conclusion that the ab- 
sence of thought and care on the part of the public, the States, and the 
General Government during the several stages of the development of 
our railway system -has induced, organized, and given force to many of 
the most embarrassing features of the case. Many of the complaints 
present in the minds of the people are readily traceable to this cause. 
From the beginning the public, the States, and the General Govern- 
ment seem to have given themselves up almost wholly to effecting 
present needs, desires, and purposes, and to have given little or no 
thought as to what conséquences might be projected into the future 
by their action. 

The General Government was the last to act; but it was as oblivious 
to the effect of its action on the future as the public and the States had 
been. More thought, greater care might have saved the country from 
many of the causes of complaint on which the people plant themselves 
now. But it is not just to hold either the public, theStates, or the Gen- 
eral Government as criminally negligent in this It is always 
easier to look back and find fault than it is to look forward and act 
wisely, and it is not fair to use this easier process as a means for de- 
nouncing the actors of the past as criminal because they did not, by re- 
sorting to the harder method, save us from the effects of which we now 
complain. The public, the States, and the General Government, so far 
as their action concerned the development of the railway system of the 
country, moved in the direction of encouragement rather than on lines 
of repression. They felt the pressure of a need and they meant to cre- 
ate a servant to supply it. They little thought how soon a free servant 
may become a master, and so did notencumber it with appliances of re- 
straint. They were impelled by the subtle and persistent forces to 
which I referred at the beginning of my remarks, and without under- 
standing them gave them free play. 

This is not a new feature in the movements of men or governments. 
When new agencies first appear in the progressive activities of a people 
they are very apt to be allowed great freedom of action and rarely feel 
the curb of restraint. And especially is this true of such as promise to 
promote business interests by accelerating its operations and expanding 
the field of its conquests. The railway agency was not an exception to 
this rule. The first experiments with it fixed it as one of the most 
forceful factors that, had appeared in the business world. Its every ad- 
vance tended to confirm the judgment of the people in favor of its great 
utility. And this fact induced that unguarded liberality of treatment 
toward this new factor in our civilization and those who were engaged 
in promoting it on the part of the people and their governments, 
whether municipal, State, or national, and from which have outgrown 
most if not all of the evils now found in the powers and practices of rail- 
way corporations, and of which individuals, communities, and the gen- 
eral public to-day complain. 

The result here involved was not a necessity, but it was a natural 


consequence of that want of proper consideration of the possibilities of 
the case so often present in human affairs. This is quite apparent to 
us now. Experience has given us demonstration of its truth. But the 
teaching of experience, while it is invariably forceful, is not always de- 
sirable. It often inflicts punishment as well as great rewards. Every 
nation’s life, as well as every human life, is crowded full of proof of 
this fact, and the wonder is that we have not derived greater benefit 
from it than we can lay claim to. But I know of noother rule of con- 
duct that will improve our predicament in this than the one 
which imposes the duty of thought before action. If we fail to observe 
the wise caution of this rule we should remember that a dutifal con- 
cern for our own failings will be more becoming than unrestrained com- 


plainings. 

Step by step, year by yéar, the railway system of this country grew. 
In 1830 only twenty-three miles of railway were in operation in the 
United States; in 1840 there were 2,821 miles in operation; in 1850, 
9,021 miles. The growth of the system had been unrestrained, and 
but little thought had been given to the possible consequences which 
might arise from the incautious grants of power made to railway cor- 
porations. What they asked for was given upon the asking and asa 
matterofcourse. Thecountry was feeling the beneficial effects of a com- 
paratively new force. Individuals, towns, cities, counties, and States 
inyolved themselves in various ways to impel the development of the 
system, each intent on an immediate gain of profit or other advantage, 
and all unmindful of whatsoever else might come. But this was not a 
new feature in the progress of human affairs. On the contrary, it was 
but a repetition of what has occurred as often as new and forceful fac- 
tors have appeared in the operations of men and in the march of the 
world’s civilization. It is only when unrestrained methods, gathering 
force from their freedom of action, begin to manifest how closely every- 
thing in organized society is related by asserting as their own powers 
which belong more or less in common to all that they excite attention 
to their movements and induce resistance. 

The railway system had not reached this juncture at the period of 
time to which I have referred. In 1850 the railroad had so well dem- 
onstrated its power as a developing force that it arrested the attention 
of the legislative department of the General Government. It is true 
that its characteristics then were quite primitive when compared with 
what they now are. The railroad of 1850 in its construction, equi; 
ment, and administration would present a strange and even laughable 
contrast with the trunk lines of to-day. Still it was a spirit 
and gave promise of doing for the country just what appeared to be its 
greatneed. Our States andsettlements had advanced toward the West 
until we were forced to take cognizance of the vast possibilities of the 
regions of the prairies and the plains. There was an almost limitless 
empire to conquer and subdue for and to the use and purposes of our 
restless and progressive population. Illinois had been admitted into 
the Union as a State in 1818. She possessed vast capabilities, but in 
1850 her population had reached only 851,470 souls. The best por- 
tions of the State were not occupied and could not be for want of ade- 
quate means of reaching a market. Her possibilities were recognized 
by all, but they were locked upin the bosom of her grand prairies. 
The railroad offered a key to unlock the great treasure-house, let the 
waiting people enter and possess themselves of the riches therein stored. 

The tendered key was accepted, not merely by the impatient and 
importunate people of Illinois, but by the nation. The subject was 
introduced into Congress by Mr. Douglas, then a Senator from that 


State. The result was the passage of theact of September 2, 1850, mak- 
inga t of lands to the State, which was devoted to the construc- 
tion of the Illinois Central Railroad. I shall not now stop to discuss 


either the merits or the defects of thatact. Itbegan a policy relative 
to the public lands and railroads which had a leng run in Congressand 
a wide application to the country. The country approved it, and for 
many years it would have been difficult for any man to have secured 
an election to Congress from any Western State in opposition to that 
policy. Indeed, I may state the case in stronger terms, and say thatit 
would have been extremely difficult to have secured an election to Con- 
gress from any of those States except by an approval of that policy and 
upon a pledge to promoteit. Everybody then was in favor of it, justas 
everybody is opposed to it now. State legislatures were memorializ- 
ing Congress at every session to apply the policy to their respective 
States, political conventions and. public meetings were resolving, busi- 
ness organizations and private citizens were petitioning in favor of the 
application of the policy to their particular sections and interests. 
These importunities were common and almost universal. What was 
the result? Why, that the grants of public lands made during the 
years in which that policy had its run amounted to an te of 
about 209,904,807 acres, of which, according to the estimate of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, the States and companies in in- 
terest have received and will receive title to some 185,297,517 acres. 
But while this action was being had and the land-grant policy was 
having its run, no one cared to inquire into the value of the public do- 
main that was given away. Indeed, it was said everywhere and by 
everybody that the great possession which the nation had in its public 
lands was worthless unless it could be utilized,and that this would never 
be except through the construction of railroads; and so one-half of the 
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lands within given limits were granted and the Government doubled its 
minimum price on the half which it reserved; and it was also urged in 
favor of the policy that it would be a forceful ally to the homestead 
measure by assuring rtation to market within easy reach of the 
many thousands who would establish themselves in free homes under 
the operation of that beneficent law; and thus the Government was to 
make money by selling its reserved lands within the limits of the grants 
at double minimum price, and the people were to have comparatively 
easy access to other portions of the public domain, from which they 
could take their farms and homes without money and without price. 

The policy had its beginning; it ran its course and it reached its 
end. Then commenced a course of complaint which became as gen- 
eral against the once favored policy as importunities had been wide- 
spread in its favor. Doubtless there are sdlid grounds of complaint. 
But the careful observer will readily detect many substantial benefits 
standing alongside of them. The caseis not wholly bad by any means. 
Imperfect, unguarded, and unbridled as the policy was, it wrought out 
wondrous results for this country. It did what the people and the 
Government desired it should do. It induced a development in the 
States and Territories covered by it unprecedented in the affairs of any 
people. The year 1850, which marks the inauguration of the policy, 
found those States and Territories with an aggregate population of 
2,749,324. The census of 1880 shows that they then possessed a popu- 
lation of 20,662,104. It is not necessary to follow these figures into the 
lines of details which they suggest relative to the agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, mines, wealth, and the moral educational con- 
ditions which abound in the regions covered by them. From the State 
of Illinois, where the policy first quickened the forces of development 
and progress, tothe Pacific States, where its influence was last felt, the 
things which were done in those twenty years bewilder us when we 
contemplate them, and would have been quite beyond our belief had 
they been suggested at the beginning. They well repay us for the 
policy which evolved them, and they would not have been but for its 
adoption. Š 

The people and Congress regarded it asa means to make possible the 
things which are now facts. The thought of the country, of the pri- 
vate citizen, and the public man was directed to the creation of an agency 
which should upbuild States, unfold the riches of unoccupied regions, 
induce wealth, supply productions and commodities, evolve commerce, 
and promote the general welfare. It failed duly to consider the ques- 
tions of checks and balances with which to restrain that agency in 
right lines of action, and to keepit in harmony with great, varied, com- 
plex and in many ts delicate interests which its movements 
established. It acted in one line and for one purpose, and waited for 
the spur of experience to give it other directions and a broader compre- 
hension, and now a decent regard for consistency will not justify the 
Government, nor political parties, nor statesmen, nor private citizens, 
in turning to rend the agent which they all invoked to conjure the sur- 
passing magnificences which have come to them. 

In the vast regions covered by that policy, now the most prosperous on 
the globe, possibilities were abundant, but they could not make States, 
nor wealth, nor business, nor progress. They embraced them all, but 
something was needed to unlock the embrace and give freedom of action, 
and hence the railroad was invoked, loaded with Government aid, and 
sent out to unlock that embrace, give freedom of action, turn possibili- 
ties into facts, push civilization across the continent, develop and estab- 
lish the superb empire which is the pride and glory of our people to-day. 
It obeyed the call. It stretched its lines where there was no business to 
support it and created it. It grew strongand wrought out every purpose 
and result it was ordered to effect. It did more than this. It estab- 
lished a new era in its own movements. Having developed States, 
created business, supplied the elements of commerce, and quickened 
mere possibilities into realized facts, it put an end to the policy of ex- 
tending Government aid to railway corporations. But railroad-building 
did not stop. Lines were constructed in all directions through the won- 
drous empire opened up by the policy which had exhausted itself and 
died. It had supplied business for unaided roads and they were built, 
and their multiplication is going on to-day. The policy had demon- 
strated how business would spring into life and ever-increasing volume 
whenever the railroad touched it with its quickening forces. It was no 
longer a question of doubt whether business must precede the railroad 
or the railroad precede business. No matter which condition prevailed, 
success was reasonably assured. So perfectly has this been made to 
appear that we are now apt to wonder why we ever were in doubt about 
it, and why we ever extended aid to railroad corporations at any time. 
The results confound us and often confuse our judgments, and right here 
we are confronted by one of the most important and delicate phases of 
the whole case. 

The magnitude of the railway system, comprehending in its compar- 
atively limitless ramifications every section of the country and every 
element of business, trade, commerce, and material interest, renders it 
a subject of most solicitous concern to the people. A growing convic- 
tion has ripened into a definite judgment that the time has arrived for 
the Government to carefully consider and wisely adjust the relations 
subsisting between the system in its methods of administration and 
the affairs of the people. A number of the States have acted for them- 


selves in this But their powers are circumscribed by their own 
borders, and are wholly inadequate tomeet the exigencies of the general 
case. Congress, therefore, has been appealed to for national legislation 
as a means through which to place the great transportation agent of 
the country into right lines of action, and tohold it there. Every por- 
tion of the country has demanded that the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce among the several States shall be put in motion, and 
that laws be enacted to effectuate right relations, conditions, and prac- 
tices between the people and this most potential of all theircommercial 


agencies. 

This demand for regulative legislation is not a mere caprice of the 
people, Its growth has been gradual, and it had its origin in substan- 
tial causes of complaint. It doubtless has been intensified by design- 
ing andskillful manipulation of subjects which have no proper relation 
to the commercial features of the case. The manipulations have been 
in great di worked from the political standpoint, and too often for 
the promotion of personal and partisan ends ratherthan for proper com- 
mercial objects and right public purposes. Passions have been inflamed. 
by denunciations of railroad corporations as unconscionable recipients 
of land grants and other subsidies from the Government without any 
regard being paid to the fact that the grants were quite as willingly 
given as received; and that the whole business was but a part of the 
policy to which I have already adverted as having had the support of ` 
the entire country. 

But ifall of the propositions relative to questions said to be involved 
in those grants and the alleged forfeitures connected with them had 
been enacted into laws, the real and most important matters at issue 
between the Government, the people, and the railroad corporations 
wouldstill remain unsolved and untouched. IfCongress should declare 
a forfeiture of every railroad land grant ever made by it, the great com- 
mercial problem would still remain as completely untouched and un- 
solved as it is to-day. And even the questions embraced in the several 
acts of forfeiture would still remain subjects for judicial determination; 
and it seems to me that if a general act had been passed by Congress 
years ago directing the Attorney-General to proceed in the courts against 
all land- t companies alleged to be in default of the conditions run- 
ning with their several grants for the purpose of obtaining judicial de- 
terminations of forfeiture against them, great practical results would 
have been reached and much useless agitation avoided. This would 
have removed the entire subject from Congress where it has consumed 
years of time without producing any compensatory results. And it 
seems to me that it would be wise to enact such legislation now; for 
this would put all cases of alleged forfeiture in course of speedy adjust- 
ment, and would secure to the Government and the companies such 
judicial determination of the questions involved as must ultimately 
come, no matter what character of legislation we may enact. 

Had the course here suggested been adopted at the beginning of the 
controversy relative to lapsed land grants, all of the rights which the 
Government may have lost during the years of ineffective agitation in 
Congress would have been reserved to it and to the people. The com- 
mencement of the action by the Attorney-General would have held in 
reserve every right of government and people through every stage of 
progress and on to the termination of thecase. The commencement of 
an action in court is notice to everybody. But mere agitation in Con- 
gress is notice to no one; mere discussion in Congress, whether it be 
general in its character, or with special and definite reference to par- 
ticular companies, interests, and grants, could not have the effect of 
notice, nor the force of protection to public rights. Nearly ten years 
ago the Supreme Court of the United States passed on the question here 
involved in the case of Schullenberger vs. Harrimon, 21 Wallace, 44, 
and reasserted the long-established doctrine relative to grants and for- 
feitures in this language, namely: 

In what manner the reserved right of the grantor for the breach of the condi- 
tion must be asserted, so as to restore the estate, depends upon the character of 
the t. If it be a private grant, that right must be asserted by entry or its 
equivalent, Ifthe grant be a public one, it must be asserted by a judicial pro- 
ceeding authorized by law, the equivalent of an inquest of office at common 
law, finding the fact of forfeiture, and adjudging the restoration of the estate on 
Se ps Chee Bee he 
parsi fi of the property, or that it be offered for sale or settlement. i 

Mr. MORGAN. Ifit will not interfere with the Senator from Iowa 
I will state to him that the Committee on Public Lands have reported 
a bill almost precisely the same as the measure referred to. It is now 
on the Calendar, and I hope that it will be called up at an early day. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam glad to hear the statement of the Senator from 
Alabama, and I am only sorry that action was not taken years ago in 
connettion with this very important subject. 

The case of Schullenberger vs. Harriman was a case in which there 
bad been an admitted breach of the condition of the grant, which was 
one to the State of Wisconsin to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads within that Commonwealth. But the court after declaring the 
rule I have quoted, followed it with this conclusion: 
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the day when the title, by the location of the route of the railroad, acquired pre- 
cision and became attached to the adjoining alternate sections. 
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Congress might have declared a resumption of the grant by a legisla- 
tive act as soon as a breach of the condition on which it was made trans- 
pired. But even this could not have prevented the State or the com- 
panies on which it had conferred the grant from resorting to the courts 
tor the determination of any controverted facts or judicial questions con- 
nected with the transaction, and so also Congress could, without declar- 
ing a forfeiture by legislative act, have directed the Attorney-General 
to institute judicial proceedings against the defaulting State or com- 
pany and thereby reserved to the Government every right existing at the 
commencement of the action. And so it might have done by the enact- 
ment of a general law applicable to all alleged forfeitures by breach of 
condition and relieved itself of the ineffectual agitation about the re- 
sumption of lapsed land grants which has run through more than ten 
years of time and from which no result has been derived so far as a re- 
covery of forfeited lands is concerned. And I can but believe that it 
would be the better course now to rid Congress entirely of this phase of 
the railroad question by sending it to the courts, with definite instruc- 
tions to the Attorney-General to keep it there in each and every case 
until all of the rights of the Government and of the States and com- 
panies shall have resolved by the only power that can conclusively 
doit. If delay should occur there it can work no harm to the rights of 
the Government or the people. But delay here endangers both. It is 
delay I wish to avoid, as well as to intrench against the loss of existing 
rights, by putting the judicial power into action. And it seems to me 
that no grantee corporation can afford to object to the adoption of means 
for the speedy adjudication of all disputed questions pending between it 
and the Government. Butif such objection be made it mustrest on the 
fact that legislative delay consumes the rights of the Government, and 
that continued and ineffective Congressional agitation and discussion are 
more helpful to the corporation than would be resolute judicial proceed- 
ings. On all accounts it seems to me it would be well to get this ques- 
tion out of the way by the method suggested, in order that it may no 
longer complicate the more important one which so greatly affects the 

` commercial and other material interests of the country. 

How to deal with this latter question is a problem presenting many 
seeming complications. But when we subject it to the crucial test of 
pertinent inquiry and earnest thought much of this seeming disappears 
and a sense of surprise occasioned by the simplicity of the problem 
takes possession of our minds. We find most of the difficulties almost 
purely imaginary, and this is buta repetition of the results which come 
of the application of thoughtful methods to the treatment of almost 
all phases of human affairs. 

I shall not stop to discuss the question of the power of Congress to 
act in the premises. That Congress has power to ate commerce 
among the several States is nominated in the bond of the Constitution. 
That this power is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the full vol- 
ume of the problem involved in the matter of the transportation of com- 
merce among the several States has been affirmed by the courts over 
and over again. Commerce among the several States exists. The Con- 
stitution confers on Congress the powes to regulate it. ‘‘The power is 
coextensive with the subject on which it acts.” 

This is the doctrine declared by the courts. Hence the subject on 
which the power acts is its only limitation. Commerce among thesev- 
eral States has become too great a factor in our national existence to 
justify the admission of a doubt concerning the power of Congress to 
regulate it. Thesubject is too closely allied with everything involved 
in the general welfare to allow of any admission that it is beyond the 
power of Congress to regulate it. And the very fact that the railway 
power has become so strong in its assumptions of freedom in the choice 
of its own modes of action as to deny the power of Co: to te 
it is a command for prompt, resolute, just, and comprehensive legisla- 
tion concerning it. That it is a power of comparatively recent growth, 
with its hand upon every interest known to the affairs of our people, 
renders it none the less important, but rather all the more imperative 
that efficient action should be taken in the matter of its proper regula- 
tion. That it has been allowed to up-build itself by a resort to that 
element of sovereignty which we call the right of eminent domain fixes 
not only its own importance as one of the instrumentalities of our na- 
tional development and of the activities of our people but also the 
necessity for its regulation by law. The great gifts which it has re- 
ceived from the nation are cumulative evidence that its true office is to 
serve the public in just ways for reasonable reward, and that it is the 
servant and not the master of the commerce of thecountry. The great 
returns it has made to that commerce and to every phase of our progress 
and to the multifarious interests of society and of individuals conspire 
to prove how well it may deserve just treatment if it be but just itself. 
It has indeed given to our people many most admirable returns. It 
has given to them the best organized system of transportation in the 
world and in many respects the cheapest. It has given to them greater 
comfort in travel than is possessed by any other people. It has made 
itself necessary to their business and their comfort. It has o i 
a system in the lines of business administration in general and in de- 
tail second only to that of the Government itself, if, indeed, this excep- 
tion can be allowed. But notwithstanding all of this its claim to be 

exempt from governmental regulation can not be admitted. The most 
that it is entitled to claim in this regard is that the laws to be enacted 
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for its regulation shall be fair and just, and this character of regulation 
it needs even for its own defense against itself; for, conceding all that 
I have said in its favor, it is a chronic exhibition of more inexcusable 
follies than can be found in any other great department of business 
and affairs in this country. 

The absence of good faith in the relations of the railroad companies with 
each other has become a matterof common remark and of public scandal. 
The more pools, combinations, and joint arrangementsthey make with 
each other, the greater their tribulations in many respects seem to 
grow. Newspaper columns are week after week crammed with ac- 
counts of meetings of general passenger agents, convocations of general 
freight agents, conferences of the general managers of different groups 
of lines, and givings-out of commissioners of disturbed pools. To-day 
the East-bound pool meets, to-morrow the West-bound pool, next the 
Ohio River pool, then the Iowa pool, next the Southwestern pool, 
again the Pacific pool, all because some member of one or the other of 
the pools has not kept faith in the common effort to eliminate the ele- 
ment of competition from the transportation of the country. 'The com- 
binations of to-day are disrupted to-morrow. A secret cutting or an 
open war of rates in one or more groups of lines is an almost constant 
disturber of commercial calculations. Combination penalties seem to 
have no more effect in holding the contracting parties to their agree- 
ments than do the penal sections of criminal laws in the prevention of 
crime. 

The very pretext on which pools and combinations are alleged to be 

that of assuring certainty, is eliminated from the case. This is 
harmful to the railroad corporations and injurious to the public. The 
pool and the combination destroy legitimate competition and give the 
publie no equivalent in return. Coe rates even might be got 
along with if they but assured equality and stability. The business 
of the country might stand the absence of legitimate competition in 
the matter of transportation if it could but plant itself on the element 
of certainty and equality in regard to rates. Butit can not prosper as 
it should in the absence of both competition and certainty; and the 
managers of the great railway interests of this country, aggregating re- 
ported capital amounting in round numbers to about $6,000,000, 000, 
ought to feel humiliated in view of their demonstrated inability to ad- 
minister their great trast more nearly on the basis of correct business 
principles. It is no credit to’them that the securities which represent 
the capital invested in the great properties intrusted to their manage- 
ment were subjected to a shrinkage between January, 1883, and Janu- 
ary, 1884, amounting to about $1,500,000,000. This fact alone shows 
that the great interests involved very much need some conservative reg- 
ulation by law. And the men intrusted with the care and manage- 
ment of these great interests themselves admit the need of legislative 
regulation. For what are the frequent meetings of general passenger 
agents, convocations of general freight agents, and conferences of gen- 
eral managers to which I have referred but quasi-legislative bodies 
vainly endeavoring to do by discussion and argreement what govern- 
ments do by law? And what are these vain and ineffectual efforts but 
so many admissions that some forceful system of regulation is the one 
thing most needed by the railroad corporations, to say nothing of the 
public interest in the case? 5 

And here it iswell to keep in mind that not the transportation ques- 
tion alone is involved in the railroad problem. There is the great 
question of the character and stability of value of the securities which 
the corporations have put upon the market and into the hands of the 

le of this country and of Europe. Here is a public consideration 
which it would be well for public law to have some care of. No such 
financial element in our national care should be wholly left to the ca- 
priciousness of managers who can not keep faith in the matter of their 
own agreements for thirty days ata time. The non-managing holders 
of railway bonds and stocks, numbering many thousands of our people, 
are seriously affected by the instability of the system of management 
which disturbs their investments; and whatsoever affects them in this 
respect reaches over and touches the general public interests, and often 
unsettles the entire business interests of the country. It was a rail- 
way-security brick that started the whole business row to tumblingin 
1873. 

Mr. President, let us not be unmindful that stability in railway se- 
curities is becoming more and more important in this country every 
day. Public securities are rapidly passing away. If no interruption 
comes to our national peace and prosperity for a few years our national 
debt will have disa; No United States bonds will then supply 
lodging places for the surplus capital of our people. So, too, are the 
State debts melting away. Economy and prudent administration can 
and doubtless will retire the State bonds which now afford opportuni- 
ties for the investment of many millions of our people’s money. Every 
United States and State bond retired brings us nearer to the time when 
some other kind of security must offer safety and stability to our con- 
stantly swelling volume ofsurplus capital. Wearemaking more money 
than can profitably be used in the productive industries and desirable 
improvements of the country. If we drive it into the former, over- 
production will result. If we divide it between the two, we supple- 
ment overproduction with recklessness in improvements, and surely will 
reach disaster. But, force it as much as we may, it will not all go in 
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the direction and to the uses indicated. There always will be hun- 
dreds of millions seeking more or less permanent investment, with no 
inconsiderable proportion needing a class of securities which may be 
readily converted into money. A people whose annual increase of 
wealth amounts to about $1,000,000,000 must have some kind of con- 
venient securities which will answer the ends here indicated, to say 
nothing of the demands for such obligations by trust funds, temporary 
investments, and other uses known to our current financial affairs; and 
as our public policy, both nationaland State, is rapidly retiring the se- 
curities which possess the characteristic of absolute safety, we should 
do our utmost to provide a substitute of as nearly like character as the 
possibilities of the case will admit of. 

It would not be wise to force our people to look to foreign securities; 
for this would complicate their financial conditions with the uncertainties 
constantly present in European international, political, and monetary 
affairs, and which might in time involve this country in controversies 
with the nations of the Old World leading to a disruption of our peaceful 
relations with them. Onall accounts it is best for us to keep this pos- 
sible element of discord and danger out of our case. We already have 
advanced far enough to see that as this nation goes on in its future ac- 
tivities and developments it will have quite enough to do in taking care 
of its own concerns without seeking either political or financial entan- 
glements withothercountries. And when we consider in this connection 
what the history of other nations demonstrates, that financial complica- 
tions are in the forefront as causes of international disturbances, we 
should be ready and willing to avoid any course of action tending to 
lead usinto them. Our policies in this should be American; and 
of such organization and action as will afford our people home opportu- 
nities for the use and investment of the free capital of their vast and 
rapidly increasing wealth. A conservative regard for the means within 
our ion will lead us into safe ways for reaching this most desira- 
ble end; and it will be prudent for us to consider whether or not the 
field of railway securities is not a promising one for us to enter uponin 
our endeavors to supply some class of securities to take the place of Uni- 
ted States and State bonds as they pass away and ultimately disappear 
from the financial convenience and usesof our people. They represent 
the most potent factor in our commerce among the severalStates. That 
commerce is vast, and is steadily advancing in ratio of increase border- 
ing on the marvelous. It is a source of supply seemingly exhaustless. 
It embraces all of the industries of our people and all that they pro- 
duce. Put it and these and that forceful factor which our railway se- 
curities representinto the harmonious relations which contentment with 
each other is sure to induce, and we will have made a longstride on the 
line of duty of supplying something to take the place of our disappear- 
ing pale securities. 

ow can this be done? It is demonstrated that it can not be done 
by present methods. The failure which has attended the efforts of the 
railway corporations to put harmony and stability into their system 
proves that they can not do it, and many of their practices show that 
they do not mean to do it if left free to pursue their own ways. They 
have entered upon fields which do not belong to them. They have 
adopted methods of administration which produce friction and discord. 
They have forgotten that it is their duty to attend to their own business 
and to let all other classes of businessalone. They have assumed to 
exercise a power which the Constitution forbids even to Congress and 
to the States. The Constitution says that— 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue tothe 
ports of one State over those of another. 

But the railway managements do so discriminate in their regulations 
relative to river, lake, and ocean ports that shippers have no choice in 
this regard. Vast quantities of the products of the West would seek 
the port of New Orleans by the water line of the Mississippi River 
but for the fact that they are shut off therefrom by the system of 
freight rates which the railway companies apply to interstate com- 
merce. Like discriminations apply to the ports and commerce of all 
the States, and our people because of these discriminating rates are shut 
out from and deprived of the useof the national water ways of the coun- 
try. Neither Congress nor the States can do this thing which is done 
by one of the chief instrumentalities of.commerce. The power to dis- 
criminate is prohibited by the Constitution to Congress and to the States 
in order to maintain the equality of the States and to promote the in- 
terests of commerce. But the chief commercial agent steps in and ex- 
ercises the power in spite of the Constitution, the Congress, and the 
States, and this is one of the things which must be put out of the way 
before good-will and harmonious relations can be established between 
the railway corporations and the people who supply the traffic which 
makes up the interstate commerce of the country. 

Another feature in the railway management which is a sore vexation 
to localities and sections throughout the country is found in itsassump- 
tion of the power to determine where business may be done. The ex- 
ercise of this power extends to the making and unmaking of cities and 
towns, the enrichment or impoverishment of sections of country, and 
interferes with the freedom of selection in the movements of business 
and the uses of capital. If this pernicious practice were carried on to 


a like extent by the Government we would have frequent armed insur- 
rections all over this land. Let the Government attempt to determine 


when and where capital may be employed in any proper industry, and 
when and where it may not be, it would first encounter the inhibitions 
of the Constitution, and if it could in any way overcome these and per- 
sist in such a practice, then a revolt of the people would put an end to 
the usurpation. Butthis isa common practice in railway management. 
Nothing is more common than for that management to determine that 
a particular kind of business shall not be allowed to establish itself and 
thrive in a given town, city, or other locality; that some may become 
manufacturing centers and that others shall not; that wholesaling may 
plant itself in some and be exeluded from others; that mining may 
flourish in some places and be repressed in others. And so this poten- 
tial commercial agency assumes a mastership over every interest and sec- 
tion wholly foreign to the purposes of its creation, and at war with every 
principle of sound public policy. That the repressive hand of public 
law should be placed on such practices does not seem to admit of a 
doubt; and until it is done, rightfully and effectively done, that con- 
dition of harmony and good feeling between the railways and the peo- 
ple so essential to the best interests of both can not exist. 

Another practice common to railway management remains to be no- 
ticed, and it is one of the most unjust and irritating in the list. It is 
that of the discriminations applied to individuals engaged in like busi- 
ness in the same town or locality. Interferences of this kind in the 
private affairs of the people are simply monstrous, and while they con- 
tinue the good feeling and right relations can not be established and 
maintained between the people and the corporations so much to be de- 
sired as an aid in promoting the general welfare, and especially in the 
regard to which I have directed attention in connection with the se- 
curities of such corporations. And it is no wonder that the pools, 
combinations, and agreements formed and entered into for the protec- 
tion of railway companies by men who practice these wrongs on others 
are punctured, collapsed, or exploded almost as fast as created by the 
action of the element of bad faith among themselves. Men must prac- 
tice justice in order to command its presence as an agent in the promo- 
tion of their own affairs. It is a grand power that directs the operations 
of the law of retribution, and in the end we find that it is no respecter 
of persons. The great corporation which disturbs and distresses the 
business of the private citizen will get no sympathy from the general 
public when calamity comes to it. 

The feeling and principle here involved we find developed from time to 
time in the spasmodic efforts of the people to obtain and enforce laws con- 
taining many just and some unjust provisions; in the harsh verdicts 
which so often come from juries in railroad cases; and in many other ways 
in which the resentment of the people is from time to time manifested. 
It is useless to say that these things ought not to be. They will beas 
long as the cause which induces them remains. Neither ought to be; 
and it is the true office of wise public action through the instrumental- 
ities of Government to see to it that an end be put to both, and when 
this office shall be entered upon in earnest, conservative good-faith it 
will readily be discovered that the task is not so difficult as we have 
been accustomed to believe. Let the spirit which guides the movement 
be of such character and purpose as will be content with the employ- 
ment of fair, usual, and just methods for reaching the right results de- 
sired, and we will be astonished by the comparative ease with which 
the work can be done. If we only will beas diligent and careful in our 
efforts to reform the recognized abuses to which I have directed atten- 
tion as all have been unmindful of their inception and careless of their 
development, we can soon establish conditions concerning which there 
will be but little ground on which to plant complaint. 

Mr. President, the true interests of this nation lie in a general dis- 
tribution of business and employment throughoutthe country. Wher- 
ever local conditions are favorable to the establishment of any business, 
of whatever department of industry it may be, there it should be free 
to plant itself without let or hinderance from those who manage the 
transportation of the country. A policy which diversifies employment 
of capital and labor in every State is the best for all, and consequently 
most promotive of the public safety and the general welfare. It is not 
best to force all of our manufacturing industries to a comparatively few 
centers. A few years ago the youth of our country could find abundant 
employment in all of the towns and villages of the land. Mechanical 
trades flourished in them all. Each trade produced all of the articles 
to it belonging. The industrial education, now so universally dis- 
cussed and demanded, was then to be had in the mechanic shops of all 
of our centers of population, from country village to great city. The 
industrial school was in every city, town, village, and in all of the 
shops of each throughout all of this land, and these shops were all 
filled with our youth, whose clever hands learned the use of tools which 
te the daily bread and laid the foundations of thrift, success, and 

‘ortune. 

But the methods of that time have passed away. The mechanic shop 
of that recent past, in which was manufactured by the hands of the ap- 
prentices and journeymen therein employed all of the articlesin its line 
of trade, no longer exists. Machinery now does nearly all of the work 
which the hands of youth and men were wont todo. The proprietors 
of the shops of the town and country village now buy in the cities the 
articles which they sell to their customers; and although such shops still 
represent the trades which once gave constant local employment to jour- 
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neymen and apprentices within their walls, they are now mere places 
of sale and repairing, and no longer of employment and manufacture. 
And so our youth can not learn the trades, nor even how to manipulate 
the machine which has supplanted the hands, except as they go from 


home, its influences and wholesome restraints, to places more or less 
distant where our present system of railway management is pleased to 
allow manufacturing establishments to thrive. A system of centrali- 
zation, enforced by the coercive power of the present methods of those 
who administer the transportation of the country, is surely tending to 
the establishment of social, moral, political, economic, and business con- 
ditions which can not be promotive of the publie good. 

I do not charge that those who are charged with the great and re- 
sponsible, forceful, and delicate duties which pertain to the transporta- 
tion system work with a purpose to produce harmful results to the coun- 
try, its population or its business. Iam willing toconcede that they are 
working to a plan which to them seems most conducive to the general wel- 
fare. But weall know how a theory, no matter how erroneous it may be, 
when once it gets possession of the minds of men is almost sure to dom- 
inate their better judgment; and how they will resist the force of facts 
in order to hold on to their theoretical ways. This applies toall men, 
and to all human activities. It is the one thing, more than all others, 
which forces true progress to make haste slowly. But in spite of it 
junctures do arrive when the better and general judgment of commu- 
nities breaks through the restraint, pushes aside the mistaken theories, 
recognizes the true nature of the facts involved, and establishes the 
conditions with which they harmonize. These junctures arethe mile- 
stones that mark results and distances along the way over which true 
progress carries a people and advances a country. 

We have reached oue of those junctures in the affairs of this country, 
and the general judgment is that the theories on which our transpor- 
tation system is administered are unsound and obstructive of the general 
welfare. And in no respect is this more apparent than in the tendency 
to enforce the centralization to which I have directed attention. Our 
people have come to realize that a policy which will tend to distribute 
industries and diversify employment, carrying the former into all 
localities as in former times, and placing the latter within the reach of 
the youth of the country as was once the case, is the best for all con- 
cerned. The establishment of a policy which will assure to our people 
a just equality in the matterof transportation will accomplish this now 
almost universally izedneed. And this will apply no harsh rule 
to the corporations engaged in the business of rtation. It will 
not tend to diminish the volume of the traffic they now enioy, nor will 
it deprive them of a just compensation for the service to be rendered. 
It will reintroduce into the business of the country in all of its de- 
partments the wholesome influence of a fair competition, now almost 
wholly excluded by the methods of a coerced centralization and defen- 
sive combination. It will tend to distribute throughout the country 
efforts, measures, and methods which lead to accumulations of wealth 
and induce the legitimate use of capital in localities where it belongs, 
and in which it will find remunerativeinvestment. And most assuredly 
it will be an important agency in the production of that harmony be- 
tween the people and the corporations so much to be desired for the 
promotion of the true interests of both. 

Mr. President, I shall not pursue in detail the several propositions 
embraced in the pending resolution. But I may safely venture the 
statement that not one of them can be omitted from such law as Con- 
gress may enact without seriously impairing its efficiency. Nor is 
there one of them which, if put into practice by the railway corpora- 
tions themselves in such manner as to be equally applied to allof them, 
would not tend to promote their best interests. Nor is there one of 
them that proposes to enlarge the present lawful rights of any city, 
town, locality, firm, association, individual, or corporation. The 
trouble is not that the rights do not exist, but that they are not re- 
a in the action and administrative methodsof those who manage 

e transportation system of the country. I could fill many pages of 
the RECORD with definite facts in support of this statement; but this 
is rendered unnecessary by the universal knowledge which holds them 
in ion. Almost every community in the country could supply 
its quota of such facts. Inequality of treatment, unfair discrimina- 
tions, harassing ETEA EE R relative to the affairs and business of com- 
munities and individuals exist everywhere, roune Segre and in- 
ducing exasperation. Nor can these facts be brushed out of the way 
by general denials and oft-repeated declarations of the steady decline 
in the average rates for transportation, The denials are not true and 
the reduced average rates isa mere deception when applied to the 
specific causes of complaint presented. Therehas been a marked re- 
duction in the average rate per ton per mile by the railways of the 
country. There has been a constant improvement in many of their 
methods. 

But neither of these features of the case have any application to the 
practices which the resolution under consideration declares should be 
subjected to regulations by law. A diminished average rate is notasuf- 
ficient answer to the complaints growing outof discriminating, unstable, 
capricious rates to which communities and individuals are subjected. 
It is poor rns Ens to the city, town, village, firm, association, or in- 
dividual whose ess is repressed by discriminations to be told that 


the average rate per ton per mile for transportation is much less than it 


was ten years or five years What the complaining ies want, 
and what of right they are entitled to, is an equitable in the 
methods which induce the reduction of the average rate. If the railway 


companies had so administered their business of transportation as to ap- 
ply the fact of reduction to all in just proportion, which would have in- 
volved the abolition of discriminations and the repression of the industries 
and business of communities, individuals, and other patrons, we would 
now be dealing with a case very different from the one before us. Itis 
because they have not done this that Congress is asked to enact regula- 
tions for itsenforcement. This is the answer to the specious and ever- 
obtruded plea that asteady reduction of the average rate for transporta- 
tion is goingon. The railway companies have no right to practice the 
inequalities complained of and then ask to have them justified by show- 
ing a reduction in the average charge for service. Let them come with a 
showing of that fair treatment of their patrons which equality enforces, 
and they may then, with good reason, ask Congress to withhold an exer- 
cise of its power to regulate commerce among the several States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there is no more important sub- 
ject invoking the attention and action of Congress than the one pre- 
sented by this resolution and the bills to which I have alluded, nor is 
there one more entitled to prompt, conservative, and comprehensive 
action. I would be glad if there were no necessity for action in this 
behalf. I am not inclined to impose legislative enactments upon the 
business affairs of the people and country unless good and suficient 
cause demands it. When business is pursuing its own legitimate chan- 
nels, guided by its own laws and in obedience thereto, I am disposed 
to let it alone. Its own proper laws are best adapted to its effective 
and successful movements. When it departs from these and thereby 
brings harm to the general welfare, the true office of legislation is to 
restore it to the domination of its own laws from which it has departed. 
To this extent we may safely go, and to this degree the demands of a 
very high duty, it seems to me, require us to proceed in the matter of 
our commerce among the several States. At all events, it seems to me, 
we should make a start in the direction indicated. This done, even 
though imperfectly, we will have prepared the Syed for time and expe- 
rience to carry us on to wise and thorough work. 

I now move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rail- 
roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senateresumes, as in Committee 
of the Whole, the consideration of the unfinished business of yesterday, 
being the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal 
industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other 
contagious diseases among domestic animals. The pending question is 
on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Will the Senator from Florida par- 
don the Chair for asking him to d for a moment to allow the dis- 
position of a bill from the House of Representatives? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Certainly. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives non-concurring in the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations for the service 
of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB. It will be observed that the House has non-concurred 
in all the amendments of the Senate. I move that the Senate insist 
on its amendments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
ask for a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. PLUMB, Mr. ALLISON, 
and Mr. BECK. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. LOGAN, and 
Mr. Beck the conferees on the part of the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 4716) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6073) to provide for certain of 
the most t deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 


purposes. 
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‘The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 
5966) to change the nameof the Marsh National Bank of Lincoln, Nebr., 
to that of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, and to increase the 
«capital stock of the First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. ; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following bills; and they were thereupon signed by the Presi- 


dent tempore: 

A at S. 264) for the relief of F. G. Schwatka and wife; and 

A bil) (H. R. 3931) to add certain counties in Alabama to the north- 
ern district therein, and to divide the said northern district after the 
addition of said counties into two divisions, and to prescribe the times 
and place for holding courts therein, and for other purposes. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Senator from Florida to give way for a 
few moments that I may ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives on the special deficiency bill, which 
has just come from the House, and that the Senate may receive the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator from Iowa the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have just sent it to the clerk’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the conference will 
be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 
The committee of conference on the d 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 and for other purposes, having met, 
after fulland free conference have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to 


their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 


ate numbered 1, 4,5,7, and 13, and to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


6, agrec 
of the sum proposan insert * $15,000.” 


ing votes of the two Houses on 
ap: 6073) to provide for certain of 


ate numbered 8, and 
of the matter pro by said Senate amendment insert the following: “That 
the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized to settle and allow, 
if found correct, the accounts of the disbursing clerks of the Interior Department 
for the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884, for nts made on account of 
support of the Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum by transfer of any unexpended 
balance: and apply the same to purposes for which the subdivisions of the ap- 
pro) ions for said institution for the C amaka above mentioned are exhausted. 


And the pa nts made to clerks, m, laborers, laundresses, and team- 
sters of said hospital for the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884 may be allowed and 
chargeable to the appropriation for clothing, bedding, forage, t rtation, 


Transpo: 

and miscellaneous for said years ively ; but the te 

amounts appro fated for the of the hospital and asylum for 

fiscal earns not be elate sanra of the transfer herein authorized. The 

amount of said transfers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, shall not exceed 
” 


000, 

And the Senate agreed to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12, and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken ont by said amendment and add at the end 
thereof the following: “Except in cases of sudden emergency involving the 
doss of human life or the destruction of property.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
SAM. J. RAND. 
JAMES N. BURNES, 
W. H. CALKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now report the 
resolution of the House of Representatives on the conference report. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
IS THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 25, 1884. 
Resolved, That the House concur in the report of the committee of conference 
on the Tee Ee of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill ) to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the 
approp: for the service of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference. 
The report was concurred in. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate a bill from the House of tatives for reference. 

The bill (H. R. 5966) to change the name of the Marsh National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, and 
to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
‘Tenn., was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator from Florida will yield I should 
like to have the bill put on its 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do not know; itis getting very late in the 
evening, and I shall have to decline to speak altogether if I am inter- 
rupted any further. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator if he 
does not wish to yield. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The Chair will state to the Senator from F lorida 
that all that has been done was done under the rules, which the Chair 
felt it its duty to do. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understand that, Mr. President. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desired to call attention to the bill just re- 
ceived from the other House to change the name of the Marsh National 
Bank of Lincoln, Nebr. During Wednesday’s session the Senate 
passed a similar bill, and I ask unanimous consent that that bill may 
now be placed on its passage. It seems to me a matter of importance 
to the parties concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for that purpose? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent that the House bill just laid before the Senate be 
now considered. Is thereobjection? TheChairhearsnone. The bill 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not advised whether 
the last section was contained in the Senate bill. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No, sir; it was not. I was not aware that that 
section had been added to the bill. The bill, as it passed the Senate, 
merely ¢ the name of the Marsh National Bank; it had no ref- 
ores to the Nashville bank. I presume, therefore, it will have to be 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill will 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of ani- 
mal industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to pro- 
vide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals, the pending 
question being on the motion of Mr. MCPHERSON to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. A 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I do not intend to pursue 
the line of argument that has been followed up by those who have pre- 
ceded me in the discussion of this bill. I take it that every Senator 
will concede that before a measure of this kind is enacted into the form 
of a law we ought to be able to satisfy our minds that there exists au- 
thority in the Constitution for it. 

Of course we all know that there has been a good deal of loose legis- 
lation of late years passed through both Houses of Congress, but after a 
full review of this bill, testing it in every possible way by the standard 
of the organic law, I am free to say that it is the most extraordinary 
measure I have ever known introduced in the Senate. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said against the constitution of the 
Senate, I am inclined to think after all that it is the best security and 
safeguard for the interests of the States and the people. Of course the 
rules of this body will not permit me to refer to the House of Represent- 
atives, although if I were to follow the example set me by some tors 
here in the discussion on the naval bill I would be at full liberty to refer 
to it; but I have confidence in theSenate, and when I find a bill like this 
coming here from the popular branch of the Government I am inclined 
to think that the framers of the Constitution were not at fault when 
they created a body in which the States are especially and particularly 
represented without regard to population or anything else. 

This body, I say, was created by the framers of the Constitution as 
the especial guardians of the rights of the States. Each State has here 
equality of power, and I do not remember an instance within my time 
of service here when it has not been ready to vindicate the great prin- 
ciple on which its organization is based. It has often been called the 
house of lords; popular clamor has been raised inst it; but, not- 
withstanding all that, when it comes to the consideration soberly of 
those great questions which affect the interests of the political commu- 
nities that we are here representing, I think it will be found that this 
"e last has been the safeguard of the rights of the people and the 

tates. 

I have never known a bill that infringed those rights more than this 
does. In my opinion it violates nearly every principle of the Consti- 
tution. I asked the Senator from Kansas the other day under what 
clause of our fundamental law could be found authority to pass this bill. 
Well, he said, he was not prepared to discuss the constitutional ques- 
tion. I do not say that I am, and those who know me in this body 
know that I have never been a stickler for an illiberal construction of 
our fundamental law, that I have always been disposed to go as far as 
any rational man could go in giving it a liberal and fair interpretation 
in the interest of the people and the States. 

IfI wanted to select a text for my argument or speech on this bill I 
would take the tenth amendment, and it is a part of the Constitution 
which we have all sworn to support: 


Cred g beter argc ere to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
ee by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
peo} 


Now, sir, where can be found power to enact thisbill? If it cannot 


Does the Senator from Florida yield 
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be found in the authority to regulate commerce I say it can not be found 
at all, and there is where the advocates of it place it. 

What does the first section of this bill propose? The Commissioner 
of Agriculture is to organize a bureau of animal industry and appoint 
a surgeon to report in respect to the domestic animals of the United 
States, their protection, use, and diseases, &c. He is authorized to em- 
ploy a number of persons, not exceeding twenty, to aid in carrying out 
the act. If I were disposed to quarrel with the verbal structure of this 
bill and had anything of the qualities of a humorist, I could push it to 
the extreme of absolute ridicule. What would not fall underthe phrase 
‘t domestic animals,” as employed in this first section? It would em- 
brace horses, cows, chickens, poultry of every description, hogs, sheep, 
and everything in that line. ‘‘Animal ” is defined to be ‘“‘ any living 
sensitive creature having the power of locomotion but inferior to man.” 
Somebody’s imagination that is broader than mine can take in how 
much that embraces. The poet Young says: 

Were they as vain as gaudy-minded man, 
Their arts and conquests animals might boast, 
And claim this laurel crown as well as we. 

This commission is authorized to take into consideration the state 
and condition of all domestic animals—dogs, horses, pigs, every descrip- 
tion of animals. The hen-roosts of the States are to be invaded by Fed- 
eral officials. Into the lady’s parlor, where her lap-dogis found, is to 
be intruded the arm of the Federal Government under the provisions 
of this bill; that is, if the officers who are designated to give effect to 
it will carry out its literal meaning. They need not resort to construc- 
tion, because the plainest interpretation will tell you that ‘‘domestic 
animals ’’ embrace every deseription of creatures that I have enumer- 
ated. They are not required to go any further with respect to those 
animals than to inquire into their condition and report upon it, and 
they are to get a per diem for this service, and the report is to come 
here from the Agricultural Department. Ah, Mr. President, this is 
getting far away from the landmarks of the Constitution. 

I wish to know if when this fundamental law of ours was brought 
into existence, due to the necessity to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and between the States, it was contemplated by its framers that 
jurisdiction over cows and horses and dogs and swine was a necessity 
that gave rise to its formation. Chief-Justice Marshall has told us in 
his great opinion in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden that it was the neces- 
sity for a power to regulate commerce which gave us this grand organic 
law. But was it this kind of commerce? No, sir; it was commerce 
as understood in an enlightened and liberal sense, that related to traffic 
between nations and hetween States in a comprehensive sense, and not 
the exercise of a mere municipal police power to go down into the house- 
holds and to the farm-seats of the people of America and undertake to 
control their domestic and private affairs. 

I say we have gone at times a good way from the landmarks of this 
sacred instrament—— 

Mr. PLUMB. How about the school bill? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will discuss the school bill with you at 
the proper time. I have given my reasons for my vote on that already. 
This is not the school bill, let me tell the Senator from Kansas. That 
related to men; this to brutes. 

The second section of this bill empowers, or authorizes, at least, the 
py acne! of two United States stock-raisers, who are to report upon 
the best method of transporting and caring for animals—that is, all 
kinds of animals, not cattle—to provide for the extirpation of pleuro- 
pneumonia and the spread of other contagious and infectious diseases 
among every description of animals, dogs, cats, swine, sheep, hogs, 
cows, horses—everything that comes under the head of animal this bill 
authorizes. It may be said that the poverty of human language is so 
great that the average legislator can not describe a cow any better than 
by employing the word ‘“‘animal.’’ I tell those interested in this bill 
that the word “‘ animal ” goes far beyond a cow, and would be so held 
by any tribunal and would be heldso by the officers empowered to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Then the third section authorizes the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to prepare such rules and regulations as he thinks proper for the ‘‘ sup- 
pression and extirpation of said diseases,’’ that is, diseases affecting all 
kinds of animals, for the word ‘‘animal’’ is carried all through this 
bill. I should like to know where Congress gets authority to delegate 
this power to the Commissionerof Agriculture. This bill has been re- 
formed since first introduced, to make it more acceptable to the Senate; 
but under this power to make rules here given to the Commissioner 
everything that was in it before can be introduced. This body has no 
authority to delegate its legislative power to any commissioner. Where 
rules are authorized to be made by the courts authority is given in the 
fundamental law, but authority is not proper to be given in cases of 
this kind to a commissioner; they may haye the effect of statutes upon 
the rights and the interests of the people and communities where they 
are made to operate. 

He is to invite the State authorities to co-operate in the enforcement 
of this act, and whenever the plans of the Commissioner for the sup- 
pression of disease are accepted by a State or the plans of the State are ac- 
cepted by the Commissioner the latter is empowered to spend the money 
that is to be appropriated by this bill. Then if he makes rules author- 
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izing the use of slaughter-pens in every locality in the country the 
$500,000 appropriated by this bill may be-used and employed to com- 
pensate the cow-owners whose herds are killed in the Federal slaugh- 
ter-houses. 

But it does not confineitself to cows. It still keeps up the word ‘‘an- 
imal,’’ for I think when this bill was framed those who drew it expected 
it to have a much more extensive operation than some imagine; and un- 
der this provision of it they could set up a corps of dog-killers in every 
town and village in the country and slaughter the dogs in midsummer 
when their presence might be dangerous to the inhabitants, and their 
owners claim compensation for them under the provisions of this bill. 
A dog is an animal and a domestic animal, and comes within the literal 
meaning of the bill. 

So then here we have authority to organize an establishment under 
the authority of the United States to slaughter domestic animals of 
every description, and to pay their owners for them, if disease should 
be apprehended or contagion be suspected. And this is all under the 
power to regulate commerce between the States as contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution! 

Now mark, Mr. President, as I go on, the objectionable features of 
this bill as a regulation of commerce. The Commissioner is author- 
ized to invite the State authorities to co-operate in the enforcement of 
this act, and when they come toa common agreement about it then 
they can get the money. I ask any Senator who has read the provis- 
ions of our Constitution with respect to the subject of commerce and the 
decisions of our highest court upon that question, where can be author- 
ity for this concurrent power? 

The leading case on that subject, as every lawyer knows, is the great 
case of Gibbons rs. Ogden, in which the talentof Oakley and of Emmet, 
men among the first counsel that America had at that day, endeavored 
to impress upon the mind of the Supreme Court that the commercial 
power of Congress under the Constitution was a coneurrent power and 
could be exercised by the States concurrently with the General Gov- 
ernment. That was a test case, and I say here that the principle of it 
has never been departed from in any decision now upon the records of 
our courts. 

The commercial power given by the Constitution is an exclusive 
power, and the States have nothing to do with it. They can not go 
into any copartnership with this Government with respect to the cattle 
business or anything else. It never was intended that two sovereign- 
ties should blend themselves together in matters of this kind to 
out any public policy relating to the people of the States. After the 
great arguments that were made in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, Chief- 
Justice Marshall summed them up on this point in a few words. He 
said: 

It has been contended by the counsel for the neon mer that as the word “to 
regulate” implies in its nature full power over the thing to be regulated, it ex- 
cludes necessarily the action of all others that would perform the same operation 
on the same a: That regulation is designed for the entire result, applying 
to those parts which remain as they were as well as to those which are altered. 
It produces a uniform whole, which is as much disturbed and deranged by chang- 
ing what the regulating power designs to leave untouched as that on which it 
has operated. 

Mr. Webster, who was the leading counsel in this case, contended for 
that principle, and his argument prevailed: 

He contended, therefore, that the people intended in establishing the Consti- 
tution to transfer from the several States to a General Government those high 
and important powers over commerce which in their exercise were to maintain 
an uniform and general system. From the very nature of the case these powers 
must be exclusive 

No lawyer of recent days has denied the correctness of that legal 
proposition; and still this bill under this supposed power to ate 
commerce authorizes the Commissioner of Agriculture to enter into a 
kind of partnership with the State authorities and to get their consent 
to this act, or for them to adopt some rules themselves, and then for 
him to consent. Is that a sound constitutional principle? This Gov- 
ernment is independent of the governments of the States, and the 
governments of the States with respect to every power and authority 
reserved in the tenth amendment are independent of the Government 
of the United States. It was intended that this condition of things 
should exist. t 

Then what does this billfurtherprovide? It provides that whenever 
the Commissioner of Agriculture declares that there exists in any State 
contagious disease, and the State fails to provide for its extinction and 
co-operate with the Commissioner, the President is authorized to put 
a stop to the transportation of cattle from such State. What does this 
do? It gives the Commissioner of Agriculture authority to put a veto 
upon the decision of a sovereign State of this Union. If the State de- 
cides that there is no necessity for the intervention of this sanitary 
power and the Commissioner disagrees with it, the decision of the 
Commissioner is to prevail, and upon his certifying the facts to the Presi- 
dent, the President can destroy by a scratch of his pen the commerce 
of that State, as far as catttle are concerned, with the whole world. 
That is the bill. 

The ultimate decision is left with this little man—not little in the 
sense that some might regard him, but little officially when compared 
with the authorities of a State in reference to a matter relating to its 
own domestic policy and interest—and the Commissioner of Agricult- 
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ure is to come up and say, ‘‘ My opinion is contrary to yours, and I in- 
sist that this national quarantine shall beput in operation against your 
State, and you can not help it. The President’s proclamation then 
goes out, and that State is cut off from the privilege of commercial in- 
tercourse with the whole world as far as her trade in cattle or animals 
of any description is concerned. 

Sir, if this is not the exercise of the police power of a State, what is 
it? Itis not the exercise of the commercial power, for that can be 
demonstrated. It is an attempt to exercise what every jurist from the 
foundation of this Government has asserted to be a power that belongs 
to the States, the inspection power expressly reserved to the States, 
acknowledged by Chief-Justice Marshall in his decision in the case of 
Gibbons vs. Ogden. 

It is well understood by those who have investigated this subject 
that there is a class of laws known as inspection laws. They are laws 
which prepare articles for export and give a guarantee to the public of 
the country and of the world that they are in a condition for exporta- 
tion, for sale, and for consumption as food. If ever there was a law 
that could be considered an inspection law, this is that law, and it is 
well known to those who have considered the subject that commercial 

lations under our system have never touched articles of commerce 
until after the inspection laws of the States had been executed. 

After the States have exercised their power under the inspection laws 
and prepared the articles subject to them for transportation, then the 
commercial power of the Union comes in and can regulate them as arti- 
cles of export, but not before; and nobody has ever claimed that under 
the power to te commerce in this Government the power to carry 
on a system of inspection with reference to goods of any description 
could be claimed. The Constitution itself expressly recognizes the 
authority of the States to adopt and carry out an inspection system. 
Clause 2 of section 10 of article 1 reads: 

No State shall, without the consent of the Srana e p lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws. 

What are ‘‘inspection laws?’’? Here you have the express authority 
of the fundamental law for the position that the inspection laws of 
the States were never to be interfered with by the General Govern- 
ment, and that in derogation to the principle giving to the United States 
authority to levy a tax on imports for general expenses, falling within 
the enumerated powers, the States under the Constitution could be 
permitted to levy a tax upon exports to meet the charges attending in- 
spection of commodities to be sent abroad from the respective States 
for sale. So where are you going to confine this? 

Do you pretend to say that cattle are not merchandise, that horses, 
that hogs, that everything which the productive energies of man bring 
into existence do not fall under the jurisdiction of inspection laws? 
The purpose and object of all inspection laws is to see that the articles 
sent to foreign countries or to other States are such as will warrant their 
exportation as healthy products; and this bill proposes to take this 
power away from the States where it was left sag, youd by the Consti- 
tution and give it to the General Government. tme read a little as 
to what is meant by ‘‘inspection laws:’’ 


The inspection laws are very important regulations of trade. Tucker says: 
“There seems to be one class of laws which respects foreign commerce, over 
which the States still retain an absolute authority; those, I mean, which relate 
to the inspection of their own produce, for the execution of which they may 
even Jay an impost or duty, as far as may be absolutely necessary for that pur- 
Le a 9 this necessity it seems presumable they are to be regarded as the sole 
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That is aquotation from Tucker’s Blackstone, and this is added to the 
argument by the very eminent counsel in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
and worthy of reflection because his views received the sanction of the 
court. On this question Mr. Emmet said: 

The extent and importance of this system of regulations does not strike the 
mind at the first view; nor do the powerful inferences it affords to show the 
concurrent right in the States to regulate commerce. Judge Tucker has very 
imperfectly stated their extent. They do indeed regulate in almost every State 
the foreign trade so far as it is connected with our produce to be exported; but 
they do not confine themselves to ome tobee: rted; they relate to imports 
also. They act by restraining, and sometimes prohibiting, the exportation and 
importation of certain articles, 

fore examining those laws it may be asked from whence is the right of re- 
straining derived but from the more extended right of prohibiting? The dif- 
ference between regulation or TANDE and interdiction is only a ‘erence 
of degree in the exercise of the same right, and not a difference of right. The 
article in the Constitution, article 1, section 10, impliedly allows that right to be in 
the several States, and the right to enforce their laws by any other means than 
im and duties, and therefore by prohibitions of vie ee: orimports. The 
right does not depend on the idea that the thing prohibited or restrained from 
being exported or imported is dangerous or noxious, even if that could ex 
necessilale create a right and give it to the State instead of the Congressional 
jurisdiction; on the contrary, the rules and enactments seem arbitrary. 


And he cites for instancea law of New York, enacted under this power 
that I speak of, that prescribed the number of hoops and the size of the 
barrels and casks in which articles of export had to go out of the coun- 
try. The Supreme Court in this same case, the opinion being delivered 
by Chief-Justice Marshall, adopted the views of the distinguished coun- 
sel, so far as the inspection laws were concerned, although the court did 
not concur with him in hisillustration of the principles to the extent to 
which hecarriedthem. Here is what Chief-Justice Marshall says about 
them: 

That i 
merce will not be 


ion laws may have a remote and considerable influence on com- 
; but that a power to commerce is the source 
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from which the right to pass them is derived can not be admitted. The object 
of inspection laws is to improve the quality of articles produced by the labor of 
a country, to fit them for exportation, or, it may be, for domestic use. 

Mr, President, if I had been called upon to frame language with es- 
pecial reference to the object of this bill I could not have used words 
more strongly than those of the Chief-Justice of the United States ex- 
pounding the Constitution in regard to our inspection laws: 

They act upon the subject before it becomes an article of foreign commerce or 
of commerce among the States, and prepare it for that purpose. 

Mark that. They act upon the cattle in the field, the goods in the 
factory. Everything while it is a part of the general mass of property 
in a State the inspection laws act upon, and the Federal power can not 
go there. 


They form a portion of that immense mass of } tion which embraces 
everything within the territory of a State not surrendered to the General Gov- 
ernment—all which can be most advan usly exercised by the States them- 
selves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every description, as 
wellas laws for regulating the internal commerce of a State, and those which 
respect turnpike roads, ferries, &c., are component parts of this mass. 


That is the language of a man who above all others in this country 
understood the Constitutition, and it can not be charged against him 
that he ever restricted it to narrow limits because the school of politics 
that differed from him—if I am permitted to mention politics at all in 
connection with the name of so illustrious a judicial officer—the school 
of politics that disagreed with him at the time he lived in contended that 
he carried the provisions of the Constitution far beyond the bounds in- 
tended by its original framers; and still in this very opinion, the lead- 
ing one upon the subject of the rights of the States under the commer- 
cial power, he expressly reserved to the States the authority to inspect 
every article that they raised within them for export and to put it into 
a condition to secure profitable returns to the producers. 

After those articles are put on shipboard, after they are on railways, 


it may be, it is possible that the Federal power may be invoked for some 


sani purpose; but so long as they form a part of the great mass of 
the property of the respective States, there is no authority in this Gov- 
ernment to go there and make any laws in regard to them. 

This idea is further illustrated by Chief-Justice Marshall in the case 
of Brown vs. The State of Maryland, in 12 Wheaton, when he is speak- 
ing of where the power of the Federal Government begins and where 
that of the States ends in matters of this kind. Here was a case where 
the State of Maryland attempted to levy a tax upon imvorts that had 
paid duty at the custom-house before bulk was broken and before the 
goods formed a part of the general property of the State, and it was held 
that the Maryland law was unconstitutional, because, as Chief-Justice 
Marshall contended, the importer had a right to the full benefits of 
the import after having paid his tax to the Federal authority, and he 
could not be required by the State to pay a license to dispose of those 
goods in bulk after they had passed the custom-house. But he did not 
stop there; he went on and said that after the property passed from 
the custom-house and became a part of the general mass of the mer- 
chandise and property of the State, then the unlimited power of State 
authority and taxation extended to it. 

Now, what is the provision of this bill? It is to operate upon a de- 
scription of property in the fields of the West and of the South before 
it is in any condition to be shipped anywhere. As I have shown awhile 
ago, under the authority of this bill the Federal office-holder can go 
into the fields in Florida and Texas and Alabama and Kansas and 
set up an arbitrary system of inspection and of health laws in regard to 
this description of animals, and cats and dogs if he wishes, and set 
aside all State authority and say: ‘‘I require certain things to be done 
one you can be permitted to transport your goods to a foreign juris- 

iction. 

Mr. President, before passing from this part of the subject I can not 
help observing upon the jealousy of the framers of the Constitution 
in regard to exports, for while it gives authority to levy a tax upon 
imports it expressly denies authority to Congress to levy a tax upon 
exports. They were fearful that that power might be derived by im- 
plication; and now what was the reason of that provision ? 

This is an instrument that has been guarded in every line. When 
the framers of the Constitution denied to this Government authority to 
levy a tax upon exports it was not without a purpose. Itwas thedesign 
and purpose to leave the genius of commerce the fullest possible scope. 
We have known of instances where by the exercise of this power to levy 
taxes on exports the most unfortunate results have followed by the action 
of foreign countries; but this Constitution says Congress shall not levy 
a tax upon exports, and still under the power to regulate commerce it is 
claimed that we may put a barrier against any State under the decision 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture and impoverish thousands of men 
whose may be as fit for exportation as those of any other people 
in the Union. 

I think we have gone far enough in this direction, and it is time to 
call a halt. If any of the States have diseased cattle, let them kill 
them and draw upon the treasury of their own people to pay for them. 

Reference has been made to the quarantine law, and I think we have 
gone a little too far in that direction, much farther than the early 
fathers of the Constitution contemplated, because you will find, Mr. 
President, that in 1789 and 1796, all along the period when the Consti- 


tution was first adopted, by general consent of the leading minds of this 
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country the subject of quarantine was left with the people of the States, 
and Congress laws requiring the officers of this Government to 

the quarantine laws of the States. Those laws are yet upon the 
statute-book. They came from men who participated in the framing 
of the Constitution, and who at least understood it as well as the gen- 
eration that now lives. 

So it was with the pilotlaws. In 1789 Congress authorized the adop- 
tion of the existing pilot laws of the States, and they have continued 
from that day to this to regulate this importantsubject. This was the 
spirit in which the early fathers understood the Constitution, but we 
have been going on from one point to another until there is hardly a 
relation, however private or domestic, that it is thought this Govern- 
ment ought not to reach. 

I say, Mr. President, that the best and surest security we have for 
the continuance of this system of government is to keep its powers 
within the limitations prescribed in ourorganic law; that the diversified 
interests of this continent are too great for any uniform system, and that 
so long as the powers of this Government are employed in regulating 
those matters which can be properly made the subject of uniform reg- 
ulation without producing conflicts of local interest, we shall have the 
best guarantee for its continuance. 

But I say if the time shall unhappily arrive when, departing from 
the genius of this grand structure, you carry this Federal authority 
into every domestic concern of every State throughout the land, you 
will have laid the seed for future trouble and dissension, and perhaps 
more than that. God forbid! Let usstand by this great organic char- 
ter. It is ample for all legitimate p Let us understand the 
Constitution as its framers understood it. Do notletus give half a mill- 
ion dollars to a lot of inspectors to go down among the herds and 
swine of the States to pry into the private affairs of the people and in- 
terfere with them. Leave those people to their domestic institutions 
and they will take care of themselves, but do not educate them up to 
the idea that there is to be a remedy found here for every little incon- 
venience or necessity that may arise in the course of human affairs 
within the States. 

The Senator from Kansas a while ago alluded to the school matter. 
I gave my reasons for my support of the school bill, but I say to him 
and toanybody that thinks with him that there is no authority in that 
measure for this. I said that in voting a few millions of dollars, after 
the examples of the past, to the aid of the common-school systems of 
the States without interfering with their autonomy or their manage- 
ment, I was doing nothing but what had been done for generations 
before; that I was in the line of preparing and qualifying ignorance to 
enjoy the benefits of freedom, and giving security to this grand popular 
system which I hope is destined to live as long as the world shall last. 
It was not a vote in the direction of impairing the foundations of this 
grand structure, but it was in the line of strengthening it and improv- 
ing it, as I think. 

But I see the tendencies of measures like this. I see that after you 
get a cattle bill or a bill relating to one particular branch of industry 
there will be applications here for a hundred others from a class of peo- 
ple that are as meritorious as those who raise cows. 

I have heard it stated here time and again, and very unwisely as I 
thought, that certain avocations, certain classes of the American people 
were not obtaining the advantages they were entitled to under this Gov- 
ernment. Mr. President, I have never heard that sentiment advanced 
here except with regret. This is not a government of classes, it is a 
government of equality, and no class has any special claim upon it for 
favors. We do not know the laborer, the farm hand, the factory hand, 
the mechanic, the cow driver. The people who were intended to live 
under and enjoy the benefits of this Government are the American peo- 
ple without regard to condition, avocation, or rank; and all this legis- 
lation looking to favors to particular classes, to the promulgation of the 
idea that this description of person or that have not got all out of this 
Government they ought to have, is a thing that never ought to be put 
forth by any representative man. 

Sir, I venture to say that in the early days of the Government if 
anybody had brought forth a bill like this under the power to regulate 
commerce, it would not have received a moment’s thought in either 
House of Congress. This only shows the necessity even at this day of 
keeping within the reasonable limits of the fundamental law. I think 
that this bill is a clear and open violation of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion before he sits down? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask him how he can justify upon the princi- 
ples of his argument on this bill his vote upon the bill to aid in the 
support of our common schools and the yellow-fever bill. I should 
like him to do that before he sits down. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have said repeatedly that that is no argu- 
ment. I say the cases are not analogous. I say that the health laws 
of no country and no quarantine system as understood ever were in- 
tended to refer to cattle. I say that cattle are merchandise; they are 
brutes; and what I have said about the school question I need not re- 
peat. 

I gave my reasons for it, and I thought I found authority in the Con- 


stitution for it. That may bea matter of difference between myself 
and my friend. Isaid that thisGovernment had brought into existence 
5,000,000 citizens and invested them with political power. They were 
not cattle or horses. They were sentient creatures, invested with great 
public rights and duties toward this Government; and after this Gov- 
ernment had decided to place them in this responsible position, however 
late it may have come, I thought it was perfectly competent for it to 
aid in qualifying them for the discharge of the great trusts put upon 
them. But that is not the case with diseased cattle in this country or 
anywhere else; and when the framers of this instrament intended to 
form it in 1789 and to make it a system to operate upon the people in- 
stead of States, as it formerly operated, it was not intended that itshould 
operate on cattle. 

I say there is ample authority within the States to take care of this 
subject for themselves, and when you come to analyze this bill it will 
be found to be a bill that intends to carry out of the Federal Treasury 
the money necessary to pay for the diseased stock which a little disease 
may render it necessary to destroy in the respective States. This $500,- 
000 is to be employed to pay for the slaughtered herds that the cattle 
health of some States may require to be slaughtered. I am not prepared 
to go quite that far. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will allow me he has not touched 
the main question. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I should like for the Senator to touch it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will state it. The Senator was a very earnest 
advocate of the yellow-fever bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I was not an earnest advocate of it. 
have voted for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He made an argument and a very able one, ac- 
oring to my recollection, in favor of it; but I may possibly be mis- 

en. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think I voted for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How can he justify his vote for the yellow-fever 
bill with his vote upon this bill? Because he must admit if the Con- 
gress of the United States has power to te commerce so as to pro- 
tect the health and lives of our people it has power to regulate it so 
that it shall not damage them in their property. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It has been some time since the quaran- 
tine bill was before the Senate. I remember that it guarded very par- 
ticularly the rights of the States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the act right here. It gives full value. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. To which act does the Senator refer? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The yellow-fever act that passed Congress. Here 
itis. It recognizes the full power of Congress, and authorizes quaran- 
tine not only against foreign countries but between the States, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will thank the Senator if he will not in- 
terrupt me; he can speak hereafter. I claim that men are not brutes, 
and while I might be disposed to preserve the public health I recognize 
the distinction between cattle and men. I say that no quarantine sys- 
tem in the civilized world has ever before been held to embrace cattle. 
It is not known under the quarantine system. It is a police power re- 
lating to brutes, and whenever you use the word ‘‘quarantine’’ you 
mean to guard the health of individuals against contagion from indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator certainly understands that the quar- 
antining of a ship stops the vessel, its crew, and cargo. All can be 
stopped by a law of Congress, so that it touches property as well as 
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rson. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The laws of the United States are supreme 
in matters of commerce; they canstop anything. The authority of the 
United States Government with respect to commerce is very general and 
very unlimited; but so far as the power of quarantine is concerned it 
has not, as I understand, been taken away from the States. It is ex- 
ercised to-day by all the States in this Union, in New York, Massachu- 
setts; and although there has been a little additional power given there 
the system itself has remained substantially the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yet here is a law expressly —— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Senator will notinterrupt meI would 
rather that he should make his speech upon that point after I get 
through. That is no reply to the argument that this is not a regula- 
tion of commerce but the exercise of the police power of the State. That 
is the point I am making. If the Senator will refer to it he will find 
that the State quarantine systems in myState are just as intact as they 
were before that law was passed; and in New York—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will not deny that there are many 
powers belonging to the National Government which the States have 
been allowed to exercise, and which Congress may resume at any time; 
for instance, the power in regard to wharfage and mileage. He must 
admit that they are commercial powers if he will not admit that Con- 
gress has a right to control commerce so that it may not carry disease 
to men or disease that may destroy their property, either from abroad 
or from State to State, There can be no escape from the logic of that 
argument. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. We might differ about that, but I say the 
power to te commerce is an exclusive power in this Government 


Imay 


and can not be delegated to anybody; and that, as has been stated here, 
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it is not a policepower. The quarantine poweris nota commercial power 
strictly speaking. Judge Marshall said it was not. Ido not follow 
him implicitly in eve: ing, but he is great authority. 

I say that this is the first attempt, so far as I know, to establish a 
quarantine system with respect to cattle. 

I admitted very frankly in the outset of the argument that we have 
gone a great way; but that only shows the danger we are in of going 
too far. As I said in a former debate here, I attach no consequence 
and I never refer to previous votes in the Senate for any purpose. That 
amounts to nothing. I claim the right of changing my opinion at any 
time. But I say that the two questions are not analogous, and that 
there is a great distinction between the system to which the Senator 
refers, looking to the preservation of the health of men, women, and 
children, and a system which authorizes the Federal Government to go 
into a State and slaughter the cattle of the people and set off a bound- 
ary against the exportation, which is merchandise, and its property, 
and thus possibly bring ruin to thousands of men. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not seem disposed to under- 
stand me. I want to ask again the question, doyou deny that Congress 
has the power to prohibit the introduction of diseased animals from 
abroad? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is not this question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, it is. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If Congress can prohibit their introduction from 
foreign countries under the commercial power, can not Congress under 
that same power prohibit the traffic in diseased cattle between the 
States? Inmyjudgment Congress has exactly the same absolute power 
over the commerce in both cases, whether it is international or inter- 
state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. COKE. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Senator from Texas to withhold his motion 
for a moment, until I can make a statement. 

Mr. COKE. I will withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ishall hope that on Monday the consideration of this 
bill may be concluded, and that we may have a vote upon it. While 
I do not ask for any understanding upon that point, I simply give no- 
tice that I shall ask the Senate to come to a final conclusion upon the 
bill at Monday’s session. 

Mr. COKE. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas moves that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 25, 1884. 


The House metat 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joux §. Lrypsay, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed joint resolutions and bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 

nested: 
is Joint resolution (S, R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 81) filling an existing vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 

A bill (8. 1545) to amend section 2148 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in relation to trespassers on Indian lands; and 

A bill (S. 1581) to provide for the disposal of abandoned and useless 
military reservations. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y., A PORT OF DELIVERY, 


Mr. BREWER, of New York, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 6769) to establish a port of delivery at Salamanca, N. Y.; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. HUNT. Iask unanimous consent to submit for immediate con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, May 24, after the reading of the Journal, be assigned 
for the consideration of bill of the House No. 4987, for the encouragement of 
the American me nt marine, and to promote postal and commercial rela- 


tions between foreign countries, not to interfere with revenue and appropria- 
tion bills and reports, and consideration of bills from the Committee on Public 

nds and prior orders of the House, providen stid bill is not sooner reached 
under the terms of the special order of 


‘ebruary 29. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
Mr. RANDALL. If the exception of prior orders includes the bill 
for a building for the i panse Library, I must object. 
ae SPEAKER. The bill excepts all prior orders. Objection is 
made. 
KICKAPOO RESERVATION IN KANSAS. 


Mr. MORRILL, I ask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 3201) to provide for 
the sale of the Kickapoo diminished reservation in Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MORRISON said: I must object. 


BRIDGE AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. CALDWELL. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table for present consideration the bill (S. 304) to give the 
assent of Congress to the construction of a free bridge by the mayor 
and city council of Nashville, Tenn., over the Cumberland River. 

Mr. BEACH. I object. 


ALABAMA JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3931) to create an additional Uni- 
ted States judicial district, and to establish circuit and district courts 
therein, in the State of Alabama, with amendments by the Senate, that 
I may move concurrence in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Senate amendments will be read, after which 
the Chair will ask for objections. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert as follows: 

“That the counties of Sumter, Greene, Hale, and Pickens, included in the 
southern district of Alabama, and the counties of Tuscaloosa, Bibb, Seamoen & and 
Talladega, included in the middle district of Alabama, shall be h in- 
eluded in and constitute part of the northern district of said State. 

“SEC, 2, That the said northern district is hereby divided into two divisions, 
which shall be known as the northern and southern divisions of the northern 
district of Alabama. The southern division of said northern district shall in- 
clude the counties of Sumter, Greene, eat Pickens, Tuscaloosa, Lamar, Fay- 
ette, Walker, Jefferson, Blount, Bibb, Shelby, Saint Clair, Etowah, Calhoun, 
Cleburne, Clay, Talladega, Cherokee, and De Kalb; and a term of the district 
court and cireuit court of the United States for said northern district shall be 
held for said southern division atthe city of Birmingham, in said county of 
Jefferson, twice in each year, on the first Mondays in March and ember, 
The remaining counties in said northern district shall constitute the northern 
division thereof; and the terms of the district and circuit courts of the United 
States for said northern division shall be held therein at the times and place now 
prescribed by law. ‘ 

“Sec, 3. Chat all offenses hereafter committed in either of said divisions shall 
be izable and indictable within the division where committed; and all 
grand and petit jurors summoned for service in each division shall be inhabit- 
ants thereof; and all offenses committed within either of said districts prior to 
the time this act goes into operation shall be prosecuted and tried as if this act 
had not been passed. : 

“Sec. 4. That all civil suits not of a local character which shall be hereafter 
brought in the cireuit or district court of the United States for the northern dis- 
trict of Alabama, in either of said divisions, against a single defendant, or where 
all the defendants reside in the same division of said district, shall be brought in 
the division in which the defendant or defendants reside; but if there are two 
or more defendants, residing in different divisions, such suit may be brought in 
either division; and all mesne and final process, subject to the provisions of 
act, issued in either of said divisions, may be served and executed in either or 
both of the divisions. 

“Sxe.5. That all civil suits and Sipe aar ep now pending in the circuit or dis- 
trict courts in said State shal] not be affected by this act. 

“Sec. 6. That this act shall be in force from the Ist day of January, 1885; and 
all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are hereby repealed.” 

Amend the title so as to read: 

“An act toadd certain counties in Alabama to the northern district therein, and 
to divide the said northern district after the addition of said counties into two 
divisions and to prescribe the times and places for holding courts therein, and 
for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the Senate amendments ? 
Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I object. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I will have to demand the regular order. The 
last three or four calls for consent have resulted in nothing. 

The SPEAKER. This being Friday, the regular order is the call of 
committees for reports of a private nature, 

Mr. McMILLIN. As there was a call yesterday of committees, I 
move to dispense with the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that motion he will submit 
some personal requests of members. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GRAVES, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. DoRSHEIMER, until Tuesday, April 29. 

To Mr. Gorr, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. HEMPHILL, for ten days, from to-morrow, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. 

To Mr. Bupp, until Tuesday. 

CORRECTION OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to have a correction made. 


Before he concluded, 


On 
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the 7th March the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, reported a bill to amend section 
2743 of the Revised Statutes. By an oversight the bill was sent to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. It is a public 
bill, and the Chair thinks the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar should be dise from its further consideration 
and that it should be placed on the Calendar of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, as of that day. If there be no 
objection that will be done. 
There was no objection. 


VOTE ON NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. On yesterday the Chair announced the result of the 
vote on concurring in the forty-first amendment proposed by the Senate 
to the naval appropriation bill as 136 in the affirmative and 106 in the 
negative. The Chair was under the impression at the time there was 
some mistake about the affirmative vote, but ona hasty re-examination of 
the roll-call the mistake was not discovered. The true vote was 127 in 
the affirmative and 106 in the negative. The mistake occurred in sum- 
ming up the votes cast on the second call of the roll. 

ALABAMA JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I withdraw the objection to the con- 
sideration of the amendments of the Senate to the bill called up by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. But the regular order has been demanded by the 

ntleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As the amendments have been read and may 
probably be concurred in without objection, I withdraw the call for the 

lar order. 
e SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 3931)? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARSH NATIONAL BANK OF LINCOLN, NEBR., ETC. 


Mr. WEAVER. I ask consent to take from the House Calendar for 
consideration at this time House bill 5966, to change the name of the 
Marsh National Bank of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National 
Bank of Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the name of the Marsh National Bank of Lincoln, Nebr., 
a corporation transacting business in Lincoln, Lancaster County, and State of 
Nebraska, shall be changed to the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, whenever 
tke board of directors of the Marsh National Bank of Lincoln shall accept the 
new name by resolution of the said board, and cause a copy of said resolution, 
duly authenticated, to be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency : Provided, 
That such acceptance be made within six months after the passage of this act, 
and that all the expenses incident to such change, including engraving, shall be 
borne and paid by said bank. 

Sec. 2. That the debts, dividends, liabilities, hits, privileges, and powers of 
said Marsh National Bank of Lincoln shall devolve upon and inure to the said 
Capital National Bank of Lincoln whenever such change of name is effected. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act contained shall so be construed as in any man- 
ner to release the Marsh National Bank from any liability, or affect any action 
or proceeding in law in which said bank may be or become a party or interested. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has just been read? [After apause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. CALDWELL. I move to amend the bill by adding that which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the First National Bank of Nashville, located in the city of Nash- 
ville, in the State of Tennessee, is hereby authorized to increase its capital stock 
in accordance with existing law to any sum not exceeding $1,000,000, notwith- 
standing the limits heretofore fixed in its original articles of association and 
determined by the Comptroller of the Currency; and the Comptroller of the 


Currency is hereby authorized to fix the limit of increase of the capital stock of 
the First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., at $1,000,000. 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. BEACH. I do not object to the consideration of these bills, 
although I think it possible that I ought to do so. A few days ago I 
introduced a bill authorizing the Comptroller of the Currency to change 
the names of national banks. There is no reason why we should have 
this special legislation in each case. I think that a general bill might 
be passed in the time that would be consumed in passing any one of 
these special bills. 

Mr. WEAVER. The gentleman does not object to this bill? 

Mr. BEACH. I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not now object. The Chair 
asked for objection and none was made, and the bill is before the House 
for consideration. The question is upon the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 

ing; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BUCKNER. The title of the bill should be amended so as to in- 
dicate the purpose of the amendment to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The title will be amended to conform to the 
amendment made to the bill. 

Mr. WEAVER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports of a private nature, this being Friday. i 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to dispense with the morning how “ar the 
call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. That requires a two-third vote. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 94, 
noes 16. 

Mr. DEUSTER. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. DEUSTER were 
appointed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN (one of the tellers). Nong bup private bills can 
be reported to-day, and I supposed there would be no objection to dis- 
pensing with the morning hour for that purpose. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 144, noes 19. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the morning hour was dis- 

with. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering business on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Pending that motion I move that all general debate 
on private bills to be considered to-day be limited to thirty minutes on 
each bill. 

The SPEAKER. That can not be done except as to the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman can make that motion in regard 
to the pending bill. 
Mr. DIBRELL. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend the motion so as to allow debate 
for an hour on the pending bill. That is one of the most important of 
all the bills on the Private Calendar. Itinvolvesa principle which has 
arrested in an unusual degree the attention of this House—that of rec- 
ognizing the old Spanish-Mexican grants with their indefinite limits; 
and where by any accident the Government has disposed of the lands 
claimed under this grant, to allow patents to be issued to be located else- 
where, which have come to be worth and are worth now all the way 
from $5 up to $20 an acre. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to limit debate is not debata ble. 

Mr. DIBRELL. I desire to state that my object in making the mo- 
tion was to limit debate on each bill. I think that thirty minutes is 
enough time to expend in debate to explain why any bill should or 
should not pass. We have heretofore discussed one private bill for three 
days, and the one now under consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole will be discussed for three days unless some limit is placed upon 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. DIBRELL] 
moves to limit debate on the pending bill in Committee of the Whole 
to thirty minutes, fifteen minutes to be allowed on each side. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr HOLMAN ] moves to amend so as to allow 
one hour for debate. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And I move to amend the amendment so 
as to allow two hours for debate. This is an important debate. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 17, 
noes 75. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment to the amend- 
ment was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana to limit debate to one hour. 

Mr. DIBRELL. I will accept that amendment and modify my mo- 
tion accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment having been accepted, the ques- 
tion then is upon the motion to limit debate upon the bill now under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House to vne hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering busi- 
ness on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, Mr. Cox, of New York, in tbe chair. 


I will do so. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering business on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


The unfinished business coming over from Friday last was the bill 
(H. R. 1000) for the relief of Myra Clark Gaines. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House the general debate upon 
this bill has been limited to one hour. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Is it in order to ask that the bill be now 
read? A number of gentlemen now here have never heard it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the bill will be read. 

There being no objection, the bill (as published in the proceedings of 
last Friday) was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I feel quite confident—— 

Mr. COSGROVE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know something 
about the division of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] is 
recognized. The Chair understands that he made the motion in the 
House allowing one hour for debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam recognized, and under the rules of course that 
gives me an hour, I believe. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Then the other side is to have no time at all! Is 
that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is the rule of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I amsorry the rules are so arbitrary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COSGROVE. The gentleman from Tennessee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair hopes that gentlemen will make some 
arrangement. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no doubt that will be done. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I would like to have an understanding now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can only recognize a gentleman for one 
hour under the rules. 

Mr. COSGROVE.. I risetoa parliamentary inquiry. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. DIBRELL] made a motion in the House that 
debate on this bill be limited to thirty minutes, to be divided, fifteen 
minutes on each side. Asan amendment to that motion the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] moved tosubstituteone hour. The 
gentleman from Tennessee accepted that amendment, which implied, 
as a matter of course, that there should be a division of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that if the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CosGrovr], who is in charge of this bill, had claimed 
the floor the Chair would have recognized him. The Chair hopes that 
the gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman from Missouri will 
arrange a division of the hour. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the time should be divided. 

Mr. COSGROVE. That is all I want. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But my friend must ascertain how much time—— 

Mr. MULDROW. Does the gentleman from Indiana say that the 
time should be equally divided ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it should be divided; and it is important 
to ascertain how much time the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MuL- 
DROW ] and the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. COSGROVE ] have already 
occupied. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Indiana for half an hour. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I shall have to object to that for the reason I was 
stating, that when this bill was under debate on last Friday the gentle- 
man from Missouri and the gentleman from Mississippi discussed it at 
length. I presume the gentlemen together occupied an hour. How 
is that? 

Mr. MULDROW. I presume not. I suppose we occupied fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Very little time was occupied in discussing the bill; 
most of the time was spent in reading the report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Whatever time was occupied in reading the report, 
which was in behalf of the bill, and the time occupied by my two friends 
ought to be counted as time already occupied in favor of the measure. 
I apprehend that will be found to be about one hour. 

Mr. MULDROW. It does not seem to me fair that the gentleman 
from Indiana should now occupy a whole hour. But very few mem- 
bers were present the last time the bill was discussed; and for the op- 
position to occupy the whole hour now allowed for discussion must, I 
think, strike the mind of the House as evidently unfair. I suppose 
the gentleman from Indiana will not insist upon any such procedure. 
My understanding when we went into Committee of the Whole was 
that we were to have one-half of the time. 

Mr. COSGROVE. That was also my understanding. 

Mr. MULDROW. IfI had not so understood I should have insisted 
upon the House fixing a division of the time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say—— 

Mr. COSGROVE. I want to raise another point-—— 

_The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the hour is now run- 


ning. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope it will not be regarded as now running. 
This debate, of course, is by implied consent. What objection is there 
to allowing another hour for debate? This is one of the most important 
bills on the Calendar. 


Mr. MULDROW. I have no objection to another hour. 
_Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let there be two hours, to be equally di- 


Mr. COSGROVE. But before the first hour is exhausted let us go 
back into the House and have the House fix the time. 

Mr. MULDROW. In order to settle the question in the House, I 
move that the committee rise. 

The motion of Mr. MuLDROW was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, haying had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 1000) for the relief of Myra Clark Gaines, had come to no 
resolution thereon. Ags: 

Mr. MULDROW. I move that when the House into the com- 
mittee further to consider Mrs. Gaines’s bill the time for debate be lim- 
ited to two hours, and that it shall be equally divided between those 
who favor and those who oppose it. 

The SPEAKER. The House has made an order tolimit debate, and 
the only way is to reconsider that vote. 

Mr. MULDROW. I move to reconsider that vote. 

Mr. CALKINS. Was the motion made to reconsider and lay upon 
the table? 

The SPEAKER. It was not. The question is on the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which debate was limited in committee to one 
hour. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. MULDROW. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 64. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. Thepointismade thatnoquorumhasvoted. [Cries 
of ‘Oh, no!’’] The Chair will appoint as tellers Mr. MULDROW and 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They are both on the same side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee in place of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask gentlemen to content themselves with a less 
time than two hours. This bill was discussed on last Friday when we 
were in the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. That is not the point before the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I only wish to make that suggestion in order that 
we may reach some conclusion. 

Mr. MULDROW. I suggest that the hour to which general debate 
is limited be equally divided between the respective sides. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will move then by unanimous consent the time 
be equally divided between those who favorand those who oppose the bill. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done by unanimous consent. The 
House has already limited the debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is so fair a proposition it could not be refused 
if the bill had not already been debated on one side for more than an 
hour. T 

Mr. MULDROW. There was debate on the other side last Friday 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND]. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The gentleman from Tennessee moved that the 
House go into committee for the consideration of the Private Calendar, 
and further, that the debate on the pending bill be limited to thirty 
minutes. That was amended on the motion of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] to extend the time to one hour. I ask if the 
original rule that it be equally divided can not apply to this one hour? 

The SPEAKER. There was no rule. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I understood it to be made. 

The SPEAKER. It is never made in the House. The division of 
time can only be made by unanimousconsent. The order of the House 
under the rule is simply to fix the time during which debate shall con- 
tinue. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The propriety of that rule has been so universal 
there should be no objection to carrying it out in this case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no objection to it, and no one pretends to 
do anything against it. The only thing objected to is after the other 
side has already had an hour of debate on this proposition they now 
come in and ask for half of the other hour, which would make an hour 
and a half on one side and only half an hour on the other. I do not 
object to any reasonable divisionoftime. After the House has allowed 
an hour in favor of the measure already, last Friday, I think the only 
honorable solution of the present difficulty is to give each side an hour 
to-day, and I hope the House will not object to that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee and the gentleman 
from Mississippi will take their places as tellers. 

Mr. McMILLIN. IhopeI may be indulged for one moment in order 
that we may reach some conclusion by which we will obviate the neces- 
sity of having a vote. Willthegentleman from Indiana be content with 
three-fourths of an hour in opposition to the bill, and then that there 
shall be half an hour in favor of it? 

t hour run against the bill, 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let the 
vorofit. Let that arrangement 


and then let half an hour be given in 
be made. 

The SPEAKER. Let the proposition be submitted, and the Chair 
will put it to the House. 
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Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let the hour run the bill, 
and then let the time be extended for half an hour in favor of it. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Say three-quarters of an hour in favor of the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No; my proposition is an hour against the 
bill and half an hour in favor of it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent, 
in order to obviate a vote, that there be one hour of debate in opposition 
to the bill and half an hour to be given to those who favor it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There having been discussion the last time the 
bill was up in favor of it—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. I object. 

Mr. MULDROW. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that debate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill under consideration shall be limited to 
one hour and a half, one hour of which is to be occupied by those in oppo- 
sition to the bill, and a half hour to those in favor of it. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I would like to inquire how much time has been 
already occupied in favor of the bill? 

Mr. MULDROW. Not very much time in debate. The report was 
read, which consumed some time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request which the Chair 
has submitted ? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I withdraw the objection. 

So (no further objection being made) the motion to limit debate was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills upon the Private 
Calendar. A 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair, 


MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Houseis now in Committee of the Whole for 
the further consideration of the bill for the relief of Mrs. Myra Clark 


Gaines. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I trust, on account of the important 
principle involved in this bill, that it will receive the careful attention 
of the committee, for I feel quite confident that a careful consideration 
of the bill will create a very grave doubt in the mind of any gentleman 
as to whether there is any validity in the claim presented. 

Mr. Chairman, I find, on examining the papers on file in this case, a 
petition presented before the House on the 9th day of December, 1881, 
a petition signed by the claimant named in this bill, and referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. In that petition the land 
which is the subject of this claim is referred to in the following brief 
terms: 

Your memorialist further represents that subsequent to the confirmation of 
the title of said land to her father, the heirs of General La Fayette were suffered 
to locate a small fraction of their nt within the boundaries of the said 1,920 
toises square of land, — acres of land. 

The writer of this paper, it will be seen, like most of us, seemed to 
have some difficulty in reducing the grant to acres. 

The petition further states that a patent was granted to the La Fay- 
ette heirs by the Government of the United States. Now that is one 
of the elements of this claim, a small portion of the land, and I will 
use the exact terms of the petitioner herself: 

The heirs of General La Fayette were suffered to locate asmall fraction of their 
grant within the boundaries of the said 1,920 toises square of land, —— acres of 

d, which were by patent granted tothe said heirs of La Fayette by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. : 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very brief reference made in the report of 
the committee to the House on this bill, a very brief reference, indeed, 
to the fact that the claim does not come before Congress on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior, but it is so briefly made 
that it might well have been entirely overlooked. Now, the fact is 
that as far back as 1873, on the 14th of April of that year, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior submitted to Congress an exhaustive report upon 
this claim; and I desire to have read for the consideration of the com- 
mittee the concluding portions of it, and for the purpose of enabling 
gentlemen to hear more distinctly I will ask the Clerk to read the por- 
tions of this report which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This claim was presented to Commissioner James O. Cosby, and by him re- 
aon in the name of John Lynd as No. 19, in r O (Am, State Papers, 

blic Lands, D. Green’s edition, vol. 3, p, 54), as be in his opinion, not valid 
according to the laws, u „and customs of the Spanish Government. By the 
heirs of John Lynd this ¢ was also presented to the United States district 
court for the eastern district of Louisiana, under the act of June 14, 1844, and by 
said court confirmed; but on a being taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, that court rejected the m on the ground that the grant was made after 
the date of the treaty of St. Ildefonso, and was therefore void. Subsequently, 
under the act of June 22, 1860 (12 Stat., p. 85), Lynd’s heirs again presented their 
claim to the United States district court, January 15, 1861, obtained a decree in 
their favor, and on appeal to the United States Supreme Court, said claim, to 
the extent of 32,025 arpents, was finally confirmed to the said heirs of John Lynd 
a Wall, p. a Since said decree by the Supreme Court, however, Lynd’s 

eirs bave filed a remittitur for 17,513.40 acres of land, thus reducing the area 
confirmed to 9,740.35 acres, 


KAE od Le SS 


In this case the claimant has not filed the sworn statement describing the 
a gs location of her claim, as required by section 1 of the act of June 22, 
1860; neither is there any legal evidence of the authenticity of the grant to Lynd, 
except that found inthe record of the court in the case of agoa heirs, and upon 
which the confirmation in their favor is founded; nor is there any evidence to 
show Daniel Clark’s rights to wei part of said land, except the sale to him, in 
1812, of 5,470 nis; nor any evidence whatever to connect the alleged title of 
the present claimant with that of John Lynd or Daniel Clark. 

Bs te Nard of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines to claim No. 6 is therefore rejected by 
office. 

It will be observed that there are no original title-papers filed asa part of the 
case in any ofthe claims above mentioned; neither is the loss of said originals 
proved or even averred; nor are the documents introduced to show the con- 
tents of such original papers in any way authenticated so as to be competent 
as secondary evidence to be introduced after a proper foundation had been laid; 
and in part of the said claims there is no evidence to connect the alleged title o 
Daniel Clark with that of the Spanish grantees; and there is a totai failure of 
evidence in all of said claims to show any title or interest of the present claim- 
ant thereto. Even the translations of such of these documents as are in a for- 
eign dy Say 2 are not certified to have been SAAS Bo seen nor are they correct, 
notably in the translation of the word “‘ arpent,” which is uniformly translated 
“ acre, 


Under none of the rules of evidence as administered in the courts of this 
coun would the papers filed with and transmitted by the register and the re- 
ceiver in these cases be received as proof of any right whatever; and in consid- 
ering said papers I have not deemed it necessary to point out every instance in 
which they were inaccurate or otherwise faulty, as would have been done had 
they been of a character to be treated as evidence. In addition, however, to 
what has already been said, your attention is xespoee ony invited to the follow- 
ing: In claim No. 3, said to be founded on a sale by the Spanish authorities, 
the patent is al to have been made in 1801, or more than two years ante- 
rior to the date of the order of waar all of which is clearly erroneous; for in 

sales the order of survey must issue, the survey of lands be made and re- 
turned, the land SPRA BOR and its appraised value paid, or its payment secured, 
before the issue of patent. In claim No. 4 it is not shown that Mrs. Taylor was 
the wife or widow of Gilbert Andry, or had nie ea interest in the land al- 
leged to have been conveyed by her to Danial Clark. In claim No, 5, the al- 
le figurative plans, six in number, represent in the aggregate 50,41 arpents, 
while the accompanying field-notes describe only five tracts, representing in 
the agregate 40,024 arpents, and the rights of Daniel Clark therein are claimed 
under a mortgage from Power, but the necessary acts to convey title to Clark 
after a failure to pay the consideration for said mortgage are not shown, 

In claim No, 6, Daniel Clark's title from John Lynd to 26,555 arpents of the 
land is claimed under a mo! ge, in 1807, of an undivided 14,012} arpents of tracts 
Nos. 1 to 11, inclusive, containing 32,025 arpents, yet no attemptis made to show 
the performance of the necessary acts to convey title to Clark after a failure to 

y the consideration for said mortgage, and this, too, nothwithstanding Clark 

alleged to have purchased 5,470 arpents of said land nearly five years after the 
date of said mortgage; and in the copy of said alleged “act of sale” filed in the 
case, the said land is stated to have n encumbered with but two mo: 
neither of which were in favor of Daniel Clark. It may also be added that a duly 
authenticated copy of a record has been filed with an bn gE for scrip to 
satisfy the confirmation to Lynd’s heirs for this identical land, by which copy 
it appears that said mort; to Clark in 1807 had been annulled and extin- 
gu sri by an act execiited before B. Van Pradelies, notary, and dated August 


The accompanying affidavit of Richard Robles, to the effect that the transla- 
tions of ‘certificates of title-deeds of Beverly Chew, Thomas Urquhart, John 
Lynd, Don Philip Enoul Dugue, Thomas poren and Juan Pollock, from the 


Spanish inté the English language,” were made by him to the best of his 


knowledge and ability, were sent up by the registerand the receiver with their 
report on the above-mentioned claims, but said affidavit was not attached toany 
of the translations filed in support of said claims, 
Very res ully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIS DRUMMOND, 


Hon. ©. DELANO, ‘ 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HOLMAN. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that the conclu- 
sion of the Commissioner, which is the conclusion arrived at upon an 
exhaustive statement of facts, is that there was no valid foundation for 
this claim. It is stated incidentally, I see, in the report that some 
papers have been subsequently submitted to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and that he had said if those papers had been before him prior to 
this report being made the report would have been different. 

Mr. MULDROW. That was the statement of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. The Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice now says if all the facts had been before him which now appear in 
the case his decision would have been different. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Where is that? 

Mr. MULDROW. Itis in the hands of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COSGROVE]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to have it read. 

The fact appears further from this report that as far back perhaps 
as 1799 these original grants are said to have been made; that as to the 
land in question the title depended on this mort or two mortgages, 
and it is certainly shown very clearly that the title can not be derived 
from that source, as these mortgages had been extinguished. It is fur- 
ther shown that there is no connection between the title of General 
Clark and that under which Lynd asserted claim from the Spanish 
Government. 

Mr. MULDROW. 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Notto read that paper. 
ne MULDROW. I understood the gentleman desired to have it 
Mr. HOLMAN. I do not desire to have it read in my time. 

Mr. MULDROW. Then I will ask the gentleman to permit it to be 
read at this time in connection with his remarks. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I willyield for that purposein a few moments. The 
claim after this lapse of time is of itself subject to grave doubts of its 
validity. The lapse of time can not be overlooked. In tracing back 


Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me now 
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this claim to ascertain its validity you have got to go back nearly ninety 
years. And the report made by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and which comes before you from the Secretary of the Interior, 
shows with what uncertainty you attempt to trace ashadowy title like 
this back through a long series of years. If it is true that this land 
or any part of it was granted to La Fayette and became ultimately the 
property of his heirs, it is easy to understand what motives there were 
more than half a century ago to open up this investigation and assert this 
claim. But this matter remained in absolute abeyance until as late as 
1860, when the act of Congress was passed authorizing this inquiry and 
for the purpose of settling the claims of Louisiana derived from Spain. 
That law being limited, I believe, to six years, was permitted to nearly 
expire before any steps whatever were taken. That law was extended 
three years until 1869; and in that period this imperfect statement, the 
total insufficiency of which is shown by the Commissioner, was filed in 
the General Land Office, and was the basis of the investigation made 
by Cosby on the ground and with the original records so far as there 
were records before him, and on which he based his report that the 
claim was without foundation. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] to have the report of the committee of a 
former Congress on this subject read, and that he may make such re- 
marks as he may think proper. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. On last Friday I obtained the floot when this 
case was called up, and having a recollection that in the Forty-fifth 
Congress I was a member of the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
and was one of the subcommittee appointed to take charge of this 
question and make a report on it, I attempted at that time, without 
having any opportunity to examine the record, to give briefly the re- 
sult of the conclusions we reached after investigation. I have since 
then, just now, indeed, obtained the report made at that time, and will 
send it to the Clerk to have it read. I will say, however, before the 
Clerk commences to read, that the investigation made by the subcom- 
mittee, composed of Mr, Gunter, Mr. CALDWELL, and myself, was very 
thorough and patient on our part. We examined all the original docu- 
ments. There were some documents which had not been translated. 
These were translated for us. Andaftergetting atall the facts that could 
be presented by the attorney of Mrs. Gaines, who appeared before the 
committee and elaborately argued the case—after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole of the facts presented to us we reached the conclusion 
embodied in this report, which I now ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Private Land Claims, to whom was referred the petition of 
Myra Clark Gaines, asking a confirmation of title to 85,207 arpents of land de- 
scribed in Ex. Doc. No, 60, session of the Forty-third Congress, ask to make 
the following report: 

Mrs. Gaines, by petition, avers that she is the sole heirof John Clark, deceased, 
and as such claims to be the owner, and asks Songon to confirm to her title to 
85,207 arpents of land situate in the State of Louisiana, and in case said lands 
bracers appropriated by the Government, to issue to her an equivalentin cer- 

ificates. 

This claim is founded upon three several sup; Spanish nts: One to 
Thomas Urquhart, for 50,000 arpents of land, dated November 29, 1503; the second 
to Philip E. Dugue, for 40,000 arpents, dated January 17,1801,and the third to 
John Lynd, dated July 12, 1806, for 32,025 a ts. 

Your committee, on examination of the exhibits and other proofs filed, find 
that the said Thomas thas erage previous to the date of the alle; grant to 
him by the Spanish authorities, presented a plan and survey of 50,000 arpentsto 
Morales, intendant of the then Spanish province, and requested a conveyance 
or patent for the lands surveyed and described in said plan and surveys. 

he conveyance from Morales to Urquhart, dated November 29,1803, is not 
for the 50,000 arpents, as averred in the petition of Mrs, Gaines, but for 10,263 
arpents only. (See translation of Exhibit 3, Ex. Doc. No. 60, first session of the 
Forty-third Congress, pase 36.) 

On the 3d day of mber, 1803. the said Urquhart conveyed to Daniel 
Clark (father of Mrs. Gaines) the 50,000 arpents described in his original plan 
and surveys, which is 39,773 arpents in excess of the original grant by Morales 
to him above mentioned, and the amount claimed and ed to be confirmed by 
Mrs. Gaines on account of the said grant to Urquhart. 

A mere mention of these facts is sufficient to clearly demonstrate that Clark 
only acquired title to 10,263 oe under the grant from Urquhart to him, as 
he (Urquhart) only acquired title to that amount by the original grant from the 
Spanish authorities. 

It is admitted in the petition, and the proof shows, that on the 3lst day of 
May, 1867, Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, as the only heir of John Clark, deceased, 
conveyed by jar deed to Caleb Cushing the 10,263 arpents of land described 
in the original conveyance by Morales to Urquhart, and embraced in the deed 
from Urquhart to Daniel Clark, and that the same has been confirmed to him 
(Cushing) by decree of the Supreme Court of the United States and scrip issued 
or the same. Under this state of facts, your committee are unanimous in the 
opinion that the claim of Mrs. Gaines to the 39,773 arpents of land on account of 
the Urquhart grant from the 8; ish authorities should be rejected. 

It is also alleged in said on that Morales, intendant-general of the then 
Spanish province of West Florida, on the 17th day of January, 1801, conveyed to 
Philip E. Dugue 40,000 arpents of land; that Dugue conveyed the 
same to Thomas Powers and he to Daniel Clark for a valuable consideration. 

The documents filed in support of this claim are— 

1. Copies of alleged fi ve plans and field-notes of survey for seven tracts 
of land, purporting to have been surveyed by Carlos Trudeau in 1804, in favor 
of Philip E. Dugue, pursuant to an order of survey dated October 27, 1803, the 
seven tracts ting T porani ae ae 

5 copy o! eged patent m Morales to Dugue, anua: 
7, 1801, for the e dieer ran priae z 


5. The claimant failed to file with the r and receiver the sworn state- 
ment as to the supposed location of her m, as required by section 1 of the act 


of June 22,1850; neither has any legal evidence been presented of the authen- 


ticity of the alleged nt by the Spanish authorities to Philip E. Dugut; nor is 
there any evidence showing or establishing a chain of title from Dugue to the 
present claimant. 


It will be observed that there are no original title papers filed as evidence in 
support of either ofthe above-named grants; neither is the loss of said originals 
averred or proven; nor are the documents introduced to show the contents of 
such original rs in any way authenticated so as to be competent as second- 
ary Ae dioen m bsintrodused after a proper foundation had been laid; and there 
is a total failure of evidence to show a conveyance of title from Dugue to 
scbeeree rbiogeei and from Powers to Daniel Clark, through whom Mrs. Gites 
claims title, 

In considering said papers your committee have not deemed it necessary to 
point out all inaccuracies, as would have been done had they been of 4 charac- 
ter to be treated as evidence. Under none of the rules of evidence recognized 
and enforced in the courts of this country would the papers filed in this case and 
transmitted by the ster and receiver of the local land office be received as 
proof of any of the ri claimed by petitioner. 

In addition, it will observed that in the claim founded upon a supposed 
sale and grant by the § ish authorities to Dugue, the patent is alleged to 
have been made in 1801 (and the exhibits sustain the averment), more than two 
years anterior to the date of the order of survey, all of which is clearly errone- 
ous; for in such sales the order of eini must issue, the survey of the lands_ 


be made and returned, the land app: and its app value paid, before 
the issue of peni 
In the opinion of your committee, the evidence wholly fails to establish the 


right of Mrs, Myra rk Gaines to the 40,000 nts of land claimed under 
the alleged grant from the Spanish authorities to Philip E. Dugue, dated Janu- 
ary 17, 1801, and recommend that said claim be rej “ 

The last of these claims to be considered is for 5,470 arpents of land convey: 

b we Spanish authorities to John Lynd, and afterwards by Lynd to Danie 
ark. 

The evidence filed in this case shows that on the 12th day of July, 1806, Morales 
conveyed to John Lynd eleven tracts of land, numbering from one to eleven, 
inclusive, and amounting in the te to 32,025 arpents. On the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1812, the said Lynd conve to Daniel k the 5,470 arpents described 

n plan number 6 of the original conveyance from Spain to Lynd, as shown by 
Exhibit 7, filed in this case. 

The exhibits filed in this case as evidence of title are not the original convey- 
ances, but certified copies, without proof that the originals were lost or mislaid, 
and would not alone be satisfactory as to the transfers claimed in the petition of 
Mrs. Gaines. Butonthe 15th of January, 1361, the heirs of John Lynd, deceased 
presented their claim to the United States district court, for a confirmation of 
title to the 32,025 arpents of land described in the original conveyance from 


the § h authorities to Lynd, which conveyance the court in all respects sus- 
oo as legal and valid under the act of Congress June 22, 1860, and at 
e 


cember term, 1870, on an appeal, the Supreme Court of the United States 
sea the — of the court below to the full extent of the grant. (See 11 
allace, page 
On the 20th day of December, 1872,the Lynd heirs entered a remittitur for 
5,470 arpents on account of the conveyance from John Lynd to Daniel Clark, made 
on the day of August, 1812, previously referred to in this report, and of which 
the following is a correct copy: 


November term, 1872.—Widow and heirs of John Lynd vs. United States; No.5, 


FRIDAY, 20 December, 1872. 

Present, his honor E. H. Durell. 

On motion of L. ada car TARAS at for plaintiffs herein,and on suggesting 
to the court that on the 8th day of July, 1869, the said plaintiffs obtained a decree 
in this court for scrip for 27,253.75 acres of land, equivalent to 32,025 arpents, by 
them claimed, which decree was on appeal a ed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States at December term, 1870, as reported in the eleventh volume of 
Wallace's Reports, page 002; 

And on further suggestion of the fact of which they and their counsel were 
heretofore ignorant, and which has been recently ascertained and bronght to 
their attention, that John Lynd, through whom they claim, by act passed be- 
fore P. Pedesclaux, notary public in this city, on the 11 August, 1808, sold to 
John Forbes & Co. 15,134 nts of the land em in their said claim, and 
that on the 12th August, 1512, he also sold, by act passed before Michael the 
Armas, the further quantity of 5,470 arpents of the land embraced in their said 
claim, making in the aggregate 20,604 arpents, equivalentto 17,513.40 acres so by 
him sold, which being deducted from the decree in plaintiffs favor for 27,253.75 
acres in scrip, would leave a balance in scrip of 9,740.35 acres; 

And on Sorte Speer that the attorney of the United States for this dis- 
trict has been d by the Attorney-General of the United States, under date 
of 25 June, vas to file a bill of review for the purpose of withdrawing from said 

rt 


decree the portions of the land so sold; 

And on farther es that said plaintiffs protest inst the abatement of 
said 5,470 arpents, claimed to have been sold to Daniel Clark, to any other 
sons, and that plaintiffs intend to contest before the nal any ot 


see claim thereto; and further, on referring to the letter to this effect of 
te 29 November, 1872, addressed by said plaintiffs to J. R. Beckwith, esq., at- 
torney of the United States for this district, herewith filed— 

It is ordered that the said plaintiffs, by their counsel, be now allowed to enter 
a remittitur of gaip for 17,513.40 acres of land, and that the said decree in their 
favor be accordin: panos by making a deduction therefrom of the quan- 
tity of land so sold by said John Lynd,to wit, 17,513.40, thus reducing the same 
to a decree for 9,740.35 acres in scrip. 


New Orleans, December 17, 1872. 
LOUIS JANIN, of Counsel for Plaintif. 

The original nt from the Spanish intendant to John Lynd pahis Apki legal 
and valid by the Supreme Court of the United States, deed Lynd 
to Daniel Clark (father of Mrs. Gaines) formal, and the remittitur being en- 
tered for the land conyers by es to Clark, in the opinion of tor ttee 
the right of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, as the only heir of Daniel Clark, deceased, 
to the 5,470 arpents claimed under the Lynd grant, is fully sustained, and 
should be issued to her where the laude wave not been appropriated by the Goy- 
ernment, and an equivalent in certificates or land p where they have been. 

To secure the rights of the claimant (Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines), your commit- 
tee report the accompanying bill and recommend its passage. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND rose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to ask my colleague, how much did the bill 
accompanying that report allow ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The bill did not pass. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much did it allow? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. It provided for allowing 5,470 arpents. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman state what were the provis- 
ions of the bill which the committee recommended ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The conclusion of the committee was, after an 
investigation of all the evidence presented, that Mrs. Gaines was not 
entitled to more than 5,470 arpents; and there was doubt in the minds 
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of the committee whether she was really entitled to anything. The 
bill, I believe, never passed. It was reported to the House, lay on the 
Calendar, but never got through. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit me—— 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. I wish first to answer my colleague [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. I will briefly recapitulate the results of the finding of the 


committee. Itwill be seen that the claims of Mrs. Gaines at that time, 
as set forth in her petition to Congress, were based upon three grants 
that were made by the Spanish Government: one to Thomas Urquhart 
for 50,000 arpents of land, one to Philip E. Dugue for 40,000 arpents, 
and the third to John Lynd for 5,470 arpents, making some ninety and 
odd thousand arpents of land. Mrs. Gaines has abandoned her claim 
now, I believe, under the Dugue grant. 

The result of the investigation made in that Congress has convinced 
even Mrs. Gaines that she is entitled to nothing under the Dugue grant, 
and therefore it is not necessary for me to discuss the result of the in- 
vestigation of that grant that was made in that Congress. 

I will say further that at that time Mrs. Gaines, throngh her counsel, 
ex-Senator Foote, of Mississippi, had full opportunity to present before 
that committee all the evidence that could possibly be obtained, and the 
committee gave weeks and months, as my recollection is, to a patient 
and most thorough investigation of all the facts that surround the case. 

The Urquhart claim, as has been shown by the reading of the report, 
rests upon a grant that was in reality for only about 10,000 arpents. 
The record shows, the title-papers show, the correct translation of the 
original grant of the Spanish Government and all the evidence show 
that Mrs. Gaines was entitled to only about 10,000 arpents under that 
claim. And evidence in her own handwriting shows that she had con- 
veyed those 10,000 arpents to her counsel, Caleb Cushing. 

Mr. MULDROW. The gentleman is in error evidently in his state- 
ment of facts. I am sure A does not desire to make a statement of 
fact before the House which is unfounded. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Iwill only say that we found this to be true. 

Mr: MULDROW. There were 10,000 arpents in one grant, and those 
were conveyed to Caleb Cushing. But there were other grants than 
the one which was conveyed to Caleb Cushing. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I have read only hastily the report of the pres- 
ent committee of this House. I understand that that committee takes 
the ground which was taken by the committee of the last Congress, 
that Mrs. Gaines had not completed her evidence before the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office for the whole 50,000 arpents; that there was 
something lacking in the evidence. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. COSGROVE. She had not then filed her affidavit, but she did 
so under the general act. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. She then filed her petition, came before the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office with it, and the Commissioner 
found that she had not according to law shown that she was entitled 
to a larger allowance than the 10,000 arpents which were afterward 
conveyed to Caleb Cushing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the grant for the 10,000 arpents which was 
conveyed to Caleb Cushing was found to be a valid grant? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. ‘That was found to be a valid grant, and it 
was conveyed by her to her counsel. 

Mr. MULDROW. And the Supreme Court in finding that grant 
valid virtually passed upon the whole title of the entire 50,000 arpents. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Let meget through with my statement of what 
we found at that time. I have no desire in making this statement to 
do anything more than to contribute what light and knowledge I have 
upon this subject. I want to see the ends of justice attained in this 
case as well as in all others. I simply desire to put before the House 
the result of our investigation in the Forty-fifth Congress, and to state 
the reasons why we made this report, so that future Congresses might 
have before them the resultof our investigationin thiscase. Iam very 
glad the report is on record so that members may be enabled to reach 
a just conclusion in the case. 

What did we then find? We found that the title was incomplete; 
and it is now confessed to be so by Mrs. Gaines, who has, as I understand, 
since been able to get up some affidavit by a man named Cox, or some- 
thing else, and has taken that affidavit before the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, who has indicated in a kind of way that if he had 
had that affidavit before him atthe time he might possibly have recom- 
mended the confirmation of the 50,000 arpents. 

Mr. MULDROW. Allow me to state that the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office is not based upon that affidavit, but 
is predicated mainly upon the fact that the act of 1860 provided that 
wherever there was a survey and a segregation from the common do- 
main of a land claim, that gave the party such a right as to enablehim 
to come before Congress for a confirmation of his title. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That is enough now; let me goon. Ihave 
heard nothing said, I have seen nothing in the report of the committee 
or elsewhere that changes my conviction. In that Congress we found 
that only 10,263 arpents had been granted to Urquhart; that he had ac- 
quired title to only that amount of land. I will read further from the 
report what we found : 


It is admitted in the petition, and the proof shows, that on the Sist day of May, 
1867, Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, as the only heir of John Clark, deceased, con- 


veyed by regular deed to Caleb Cushing the 10,263 arpents of land described in 
the original pera Sap by Morales to Urquhart, and embraced in the deed 


from Urquhart to niel Clark, and that the same has been confirmed to him 
(Cushing) by decree of the Supreme Court of the United States and scrip issued 
for the same, 

That is the decree that gentlemen are harping upon as a basis to a 
further allowance for some 39,000 arpents of land. I read further in 
regard to the Urquhart grant: 

Under this state of facts your committee are unanimous in the opinion that 


the claim of Mrs, Gaines to the 39,773 arpents of land on account of the Urquhart 
grant from the Spanish authorities should be rejected. 


That disposes of all that is claimed under the Urquhart grant. The 
present committee has disposed of all that Mrs, Gaines claimed at that 
time under the Dugue grant; but she and her counsel were as persistent 
in their demands under that grant as she is now in insisting upon her 
rights under the Urquhart grant. But she has abandoned her claim 
under the Dugue grant. We come now to the Lynd grant. I again 
read from the report: F 

The evidence filed in this case shows that on the 12th day of July, 1806, Mo- 
rales conveyed to John Lynd eleven tracts of land, numbering from 1 to 11, in- 
clusive, and amounting in the aggregate to 32,025 arpents. On the 12th of August, 
1812, the said Lynd conveyed to Daniel Clark the 5,470 arpents described in pan 
Sp hag the original conveyance from Spain to Lynd, as shown by Exhibit 7, filed 
this case 


The exhibits filed in this case as evidence of title are not the original convey- 
ances, but certified copies, without proof that the originals were lost or mislaid, 
and would not alone be satisfactory as to the transfers claimed in the petition 
of Mrs, Gaines. But on the 15th of January, 1861, the heirs of John Lynd, de- 


Not Mrs. Gaines, but the heirs of John Lynd, deceased— 


resented their claim to the United States district court for a confirmation of 
itle to the 32,025 arpents of land described in the original conveyance from the 
Spanish authorities to Lynd, which conveyance the court in all respects sus- 
tained as legal and valid under the act of Congress passed June 22, 1860, and at 
the December term, 1870, on an appeal, the Supreme Court of the United States 
affirmed the decree of the court Segre to the full extent of the grant. (See 11 
Wallace, page 632.) 
On the 20th day of December, 1872, the Lynd heirs entered a remittitur for 
5,470 arpents on account of the conveyance from John Lynd to Daniel Olark, 
made on the 12th day of August, 1812, previously referred to in this report. 


From an investigation of documents in the Spanish and English lan- 
guages which would almost fill a dry-goods box we were not able to 
discover that she was entitled on any consideration whatever to more 
than 5,470 arpents; to that extent we reported in favor of her claim. 
I have not time to refer to the details of the testimony. 

Mr. LAIRD. Was that the excess of land for which the Lynd heirs 
entered a remittitur ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The Supreme Court of the United States con- 
firmed the Lynd grant to the extent of 32,025 acres; but it was subse- 
quently found upon evidence.that 5,000 arpents and more had been 
conveyed to the ancestors of Mrs. Gaines. Therefore, after the Supreme 
Court had confirmed the whole grant, the Lynd heirs came in and en- 
tered a remittitur for these 5,470 arpents. 

We found that the title of Mrs. Gaines was good as to those 5,470 
arpents, and therefore reported a bill granting her that quantity of 
land. I believe that if the same conclusion should now be reached by 
this Committee of the Whole the ends of justice will be attained, and 
she will get all that she is entitled to. 

It is clear Mrs. Gaines has been convinced that her claim based 
upon the grant to Dugne was unfounded; and she has absolutely aban- 
doned that claim. As I understand, she comes here now simply with 
affidavits—er parte affidavits no doubt, the parties to which were not 
subjected to cross-examination, no effort having been made on the part 
of the Government to search up testimony contradicting the statements 
made in these ex parte affidavits. Upon these affidavits, as I under-- 
stand, the committee of the last Congress and the committee of the 
present Congress base the allowance of the claim of Mrs. Gaines to some 
39,000 arpents of land. 

I do not wish to say anything more. I have not the slightest feeling 
in this case; I merely wanted to contribute to this discussion whatever 
knowledge I may have in regard to the case. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is the gentleman satisfied as to the identity of the 
land he speaks of and that which this committee has reported in favor 
of giving to Mrs, Gaines? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The lands the title to which is discussed in 
the present report are identically the same as those the title to which 
was considered by the committee in the Forty-fifth Congress. There is 
no question about that. It is admitted in the report that they are the 
same. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I understand the gentleman that so far as the com- 
mittee of which he speaks decided in favor of the title of Mrs. Gaines 
there is no question about the matter. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. As to the 5,470 arpents? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. There was some question; but I believe it best 
perhaps to err on the side of mercy, and I would vote to give her 5,470 


arpents. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to ask my colleague a question. If 
we allow the title of Mrs. Gaines to the 5,470 arpents covered by the 
report made in the Forty-fifth Congress, then I understand the only 
matter in dispute relates to the 39,000 arpents under the Urquhart grant. 
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Now let me see if I understand the matter. That case has been thesub- 
ject of litigation in the Supreme Court ofthe United States. The claim- 
ant in this bill deeded 8,000 acres—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Ten thousand acres. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Deeded 10,000 acres to Caleb Cushing. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And that was all she was entitled to under the 


t. 
aT SPRINGER. That question was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Yes, sir; and the title of Cushing was con- 
firmed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, I desire to know whether that litigation 
did not in fact embrace the whole of the claim known as the Urquhart 
grant? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. It is my understanding that the court passed 
upon the whole question as towhat Mrs. Gaines was entitled to under 
the Urquhart grant, and held that she was only entitled to that num- 
ber of acres. - 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then my colleague holds that the question has 
been adjudicated by the Supreme Court against the claimant in this 
case? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I think it has. 

Mr. MULDROW. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
is mistaken as to the decision in the Cushing case. The court did not 
decide that Mrs. Gaines was not entitled under the Urquhart grant to 
other lands than those which had been conveyed to Cushing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a question of fact which I would like to 
have settled. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Let me read the facts on that point as stated 
in the report to which I have already referred: 

It is admitted in the petition, and the proof shows, that on the 3lst day of 
May, 1867, Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, as the only heir of John Clark, deceased. 
conveyed by regular deed to Caleb Cushing the 10,263 arpents of land described 
in the original conveyance by Morales to Urquhart, and embraced in the deed 
uhart to Daniel Clark, and that the same has been confirmed to him 
Cushing) by decree of the Supreme Court of the United States and scrip issued 
for the same. Under this state of facts, your committee are unanimous in the 


opinion that the claim of Mrs. Gaines to the 39,773 arpents of land on account 
ey the Urquhart grant from the Spanish authorities should be rejected. 


from U 


Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the remaining portion of my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That was a claim not for an undivided portion, 
but the whole of it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That is my recollection of the understanding 
of what Caleb Cushing claimed. 

Mr. MULDROW. How much time has the gentleman from Indiana 
left? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
reserve. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I now yield for five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Roprxson] who introduced this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Mr. Chairman, having introduced 
this bill, it is proper that I should say a word or two in its favor. 

Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines is a marked character in history and the 
story of her life a romance and a mystery. 

Just about eighty years ago there lived in New Orleans a young 
Irishman, handsome, polished, brave, and energetic; a favorable speci- 
men of that race which has given to Americaso much of its wit, beauty, 
and bravery; so many of its wealthy merchants, eloquent orators, and 
gallant soldiers. He was a leading merchant of that gay city, and in 

» adventurous Liners and dealings among the Indians and the French 
settlers on the Mississippi had amassed a large fortune, which was 
vastly increased by inheritance from his uncle. 

In all his transactions he was prosperous and everything he touched 
turned to gold. On the tide of pleasure he carried full sail. No door 
of fashion nor any woman’s heart was closed against the young and fas- 
cinating merchant of that tropical city. It was a city of wealthy bach- 
elors, of gayety and pleasure and luxury; of merchant princes and suc- 
cessful traders. Haughty grandees and notable representatives of the 
old French and Spanish society mingled in its marts or reclined beneath 
its magnolias. At the head of its wealth and in its gayest circles of ele- 
gance and luxury stood Daniel Clark, a native of Sligo, in Ireland, and 
the father of MyraClark Gaines. In business he was bold and skillful, 
in character restless, imperious, and ambitious, submitting to no control 
except his own will, and amenable for his acts only under the code of 
honor, so well understood in his neighboring Galway. 

Justice Wayne, of the Supreme Court, described him as ‘‘aman of no 
ordinary character or influence on those who were abouthim. His nat- 
ural fitness to control became habitual as his wealth and standing in- 


He has eleven minutes, which he proposes to 


creased, and it was exercised and involuntarily yielded to by all who 
associated or were in business with him. He was a manof high quali- 
ties, energetic, enterprising, courageous, affectionate, and generous, but 
with a pride which had yielded to no mortification until his affection 
subdued it to a sense of justice in behalf of his child.” . 

In this same gay city on the crescent of the Mississippi, there lived 
Zulime Carriere, known asthe wife of Monsieur De Granges, by birth a 


nobleman of France, but in business a shopkeeper in New Orleans. 


Zulime was a girlof exquisite and voluptuous beauty, such as would 
have justly furnished a theme for the pen of the author of Lalla Rookh. 
At the age of 13 or 14 she married Jerome De Granges, and was about 
20 when Daniel Clark made her acquaintance, and became her husband 
on their discovery of the fact that her marriage with De Granges was 
void, because a previous wife to whom he had been married in France 
was still living. 

The marriage of Daniel Clark and Zulime was private. The cere- 
mony was duly performed by a priest; her sister, Madame Despau, 
and two friends of Mr. Clark from Louisiana and New York being wit- 
nesses, 

In the city of New Orleans, in the month of Decémber, 1806, Zulime 
gave birth to a daughter, Myra, the present claimant in the bill before 
this House. ` She never knew her father, and until she grew to woman- 
hood knew nothing of her mother nor of her own history. She was 
born in the house of M. Boisfontaine, a refugee from San Domingo, and 
the friend and confidential agent of Mr. Clark, who placed Myra, im- 
mediately after her birth, in the charge of his brother-in-law, Col. 
8. B. Davis. 

In 1806 Mr. Clark was elected to Congress as a Delegate from the 
Territory of ‘‘Orleans,’’ and took his seat on the Ist day of December 
in that year, representing the Territory as its first Delegate in the short 
term of the Ninth Congress and both terms of the Tenth, and was suc- 
ceeded in the Eleventh Congress by Julian Poydras, who took his seat 
the last day of May, 1809. When Mr. Clark first entered Congress 
Gen. George Clinton, of New York, was President of the Senate, and 
Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, was Speaker of the House. There 
werethen three Territories—Indiana, Mississippi, and Orleans. Among 
the members of the Senate were Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, and among the members of the 
House were Theodore Dwight of Connecticut, Josiah Quincy of Mas- 
sachusetts, Matthew Lyon of Kentucky, and John Randolph of Vir- 
ginia. Ohio had then only one member in the House, while Massa- 
chusetts had seventeen and Virginia twenty-three. In the Twelfth 
Congress, November 11, 1811, Louisiana was admitted as a State, with 
Thomas B. Robertson as its sole Representative, two years before the 
death of Daniel Clark. 

Myra was born the same month in which her father took his seat in 
Congress, and, as his marriage was not publicly known, the wealthy 
and handsome Delegate was a welcome guest in the gayest circles of 
Washington and Baltimore, and enjoyed the society of the celebrated 
beauties of the latter city, to one of the loveliest of whom, a grand- 
daughter of the last and illustrious signer of the Declaration of Inde- 

ndence and afterward wife ofa noble marquis and lord-lieutenant of 

land, it was said he became engaged. A story (perhaps only a story) 
is told of a journey undertaken from New Orleans to Baltimore by 
Zulime to find whether the rnmor was true, and that from her carriage 
in front of the princely mansion of the father of the lady with whom 
rumor had associated his name she saw him with the captivating beauty 
promenading on the piazza. 

In 1812 Colonel Davis, with his family and his reputed daughter 
Myra, moved to Philadelphia, and afterward to a handsome residence 
in the suburbs of Wilmington, in Delaware. Here she became ac- 
quainted with a young gentleman, William Wallace Whitney, of a nu- 
merous and wealthy family of Binghamton, in New York, and they 
became lovers, and after many romantic adventures, including a mid- 
night ride to Wilmington, alone, in a stormy night, to warn her lover 
that his life was threatened if he dared again to visit Colonel Davis’s 
mansion, they were married. Previous to the marriage her reputed 
father had become reconciled with her lover, and the marriage took 
place at his mansion, after some difficulty on the day of the wedding 
in procuring a license, which was not obtained till near midnight. 

This was in 1832. She had grown up to womanhood, and not until 
her marriage at 26 did she realize the truth that the wealth of the 
New Orleans millionaire was hers, hers as his only legitimate child and 
by his will of 1813, the year in which he died, which had been con- 
cealed and destroyed, which declared Myra Davis his daughter and only 
legitimate child, and which left to her the whole of his estate. Itwas 
proved on substantial testimony and confirmed in 1861 after a legal 
warfare of thirty years. Part of that estate is the subject of this bill, 
and here, as everywhere else, this brave and beautiful little woman is 
met with unaccountable opposition. Why is that opposition renewed 
now and here? Part of this very claim transferred to General Cushing 
has been allowed in our courts without opposition. We seem to be 
bent on fighting alone with worthy women. That fact would lead us 
almost to curse our sex. This perpetual warfare against women is not 
manly. Why do we now oppose granting justice to this noble lady on 
the plea that it is granting too much land to any single individual? 
If we are earnest in this matter let us assail the possessions of the As- 
tors or other male monopolists, and not take away the legal, just, and 
honest possessions of this venerable and heroic woman. 

Tn her legal war of half a century she has met with malignant opposi- 
tion. In hercase the law’s delays have been fearfully provokingand ex- 
pensive. Legally entitled to millions, she has sometimes hardly known 
how to obtain a penny for the sustenance of her life. Even now she 
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feels the pangs of poverty amid the plenitude of her possessions. One 
of her biographers has said: 

The little fortune received at her marriage soon melted. She had spent the 
whole of her husband's estate. She had borrowed of his family, and she had 
borrowed of every one who was bold enough to listen to her persuasive voice, 
for she“ talked the money out of their pockets.” Nobody could listen fifteen 
minutes to her without sharing in her enthusiasm and perfect conviction of ulti- 
mate success. She had feed theablest lawyers in the land with princely retain- 
ers when she had money, and she had more than once pleaded her own case 
when money could not beobtained. She knew the law perfectly. She had mas- 
tered details as well as principles. She knew precedents and did not stumble 
upon quibbles. Onceit issaid she spoke two hours and a halfto a jury and won 
her case. 

I only wish I could yield to her for fifteen minutes now to hear how 
eloquently and successfully she would overwhelm the opponents of her 
claims in the bill. 

Born in 1806; the daughter of an Irish gentleman, inheriting her 
father’s courage and her mother’s beauty; in early life marrying the 
object of her love; going with him to her native city to contend for her 
rights and to reclaim her inheritance; her young husband dying of 
yellow fever in the first legal encounter; finding again a devoted pro- 
tector in the gallant Major-General Gaines, who nearly eighty years 
ago, then a young lieutenant, arrested Aaron Burr and brought him to 
Richmond for trial about the time she was born, and afterward so dis- 
tinguished himself in the war of 1812 against England at the battles 
of Chrystler’s Fields and Fort Erie; her father nearly eighty years ago 
a Delegate in this Congress, in which the rights of his daughter are 
now so strenuously resisted; venerable in years, yet full of life and 
radiant in her unfading beauty; reading without glasses the finest print, 
and writing with steady hand her matchless manuscript, rivaling the 
finest copper-plate, with an eye undimmed and a heart undaunted; her 
ringing laugh and silver voice the still vigorous echoes of charming 
music which has thrilled with pleasure the most refined circles of 
Northern, Southern, and metropolitan society, she comes to-day and 
asks this Congress to restore to her asmall portion of the property which 
has been so long and so unjustly kept from her. She is now a resident 
of this city, surrounded by six of her grandchildren and others, includ- 
ing the venerable French maid who so faithfully waited on her mother 
until her death, over thirty years ago, all dependent on her and in 
need of support, which she could and would so plentifully give them if 
she were allowed to possess her own property, part of which this Con- 
gress now hinders her from obtaining. 

It is over forty years since I first met her, with her venerable and he- 
roic husband, at New Haven, to which they had come to visit his son 
and my classmate then lying sick in Yale College, blockaded with snow. 
From time to time since then I have had the pleasure of meeting her, often 
victorious and still belligerent, during her long and valiant struggle for 
her rights. Like all who have known her I highly esteem her, and it 
is with pride and pleasure that I am here to-day to demand from this 
House the immediate passage of this bill for her partial relief. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I will now yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MULDROW. If I can get the attention of the House for a few 
minutes, I think I will satisfy the judgment of every man who will 
listen that if there ever was a meritorious case before the House, one 
= demanded what the petitioner asked, the case of Mrs. Gaines is 

t one. 

Now, sir, to begin at the outset, there is no controversy whatever as 
to this grant. No committee has ever found, and it is not pretended, 
that there was not a grant from the Spanish intendant then in charge 
of the affairs of Spain in that part of the territory which covered this 
land. There has never been a question that Morales, as such intendant, 
made a valid grant to John Lynd of a part of the land claimed by this 
petitioner. 

That fact I say is not controverted. The committee in the Forty- 
fourth Congress, to which reference has been made, found that fact. 
The very committee of which the gentleman from Illinois himself was 
a member found that to be true; and the committees in the Forty- 
seventh and the committeein this the Forty-eighth Congress all found 
that there was no question that there had been a grant from Morales, 
the Spanish intendant, to John Lynd. 

Tn the possession of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COSGROVE] 
is the absolute deed in fee of the 5,000 arpents from John Lynd to 
Daniel Clark. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. We admit that, so far as the 5,000 arpents are 
concerned. 

Mr. MULDROW. Very well. Then the only question is this: Is 
this petitioner the heir and legatee of Daniel Clark? If so, that settles 
the controversy. 

Now, that point has been decided in a number of cases that have risen 
in the prosecution of her claims and which have gone before the Su- 

reme Court, and the first case reported in 6 Wallace, of Gaines rs. The 

ity of New Orleans, reviewed the whole history of Daniel Clark’s grant 
and the rights of Mrs. Gaines under the will of Daniel Clark, and 
reached the conclusion that not only was Mrs. Gaines the legatee of 
Daniel Clark under the will of 1813, the last will, but also that various 
pieces of property in New Orleans and in other parts of Louisiana which 
had been conveyed by the executors of the first will of Clark, made in 
1811, were absolutely null and void, and that Mrs. Gaines was entitled 


to the property of her father, Daniel Clark, with the exception of that 
portion which had been conveyed by order of the courts of Louisiana 
by Relf and Chew, the executors of Daniel Clark, that is, all that had 
been conveyed by them within twelve months after filing their letters 
testamentary. It seems that by the statutes of Louisiana at that time 
executors were forbidden to transfer property after twelve months from 
the date of their letters testamentary, and the Supreme Court declared 
that all conveyances made after that time were null and passed no right 
or title. 

Now, does not that statement of facts show a clear right and title in 
Mrs. Gaines to the 5,000 acres of land which her father obtained from 
Lynd? There can be no possible question of that. But further, she 
claims the residue of the 50,000 arpents which were originally conveyed 
to Clark, other than that portion which she herself had conveyed to 
Caleb Cushing, amounting to something over 10,000 acres, in payment 
of his counsel fees in prosecuting her various claims. 

Mr. Chairman, it isapartof the history of this country that no woman 
has ever made such heroic endeavors in the assertion of her rights over 
such a long period of years and under so many difficulties and under 
such adverse circumstances as has the petitioner in this case. As 
stated by the gentleman from New York, not knowing even until the 
time of her marriage that she was the heir of her father, not knowing 
who her father was up to that period, except from mere rumor, and 
then discovering it by accident, I say that no woman has ever been 
compelled to resort to such heroic endeavors as she has been compelled 
to resort to by reason of the circumstances attending her life in sup- 
port of her just claims. 

There have been no less than ten or twelve cases which have been 
carried up to the Supreme Court of the United States in order to vindi- 
cate some of the claims to the title of this lady to a part of her father’s 
property; and to-day, with all of the vast estate which Daniel Clark 
left in this country and Louisiana, amounting, it was supposed, to mill- 
ions of dollars at the time of his death, this woman, in consequence of 
the vast expense attending all of this litigation in the pursuit of her 
claim, is to-day almost a pauper. 

in, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLAND. Let me ask the gentleman a question—— 

Mr. MULDROW. I would prefer not to yield for a question unless 
it is directly pertinent to this point. 

Mr. BLAND, I will not interrupt the gentleman if he prefers it. 

Mr. MULDROW. I have only fifteen minutes, and I desire now to 
explain what rights Mrs. Gaines has under the Urquhart grant. There 
were nine grants in all made by Morales, the Spanish intendant, to 
Thomas Urquhart. The testimony shows that there is no question 
about the nine grants having been issued. The very grant that went 
before the Supreme Court, under which Caleb Cushing claimed 10,000 
acres of this land, recited that at the time of the purchase of these 
10,000 acres Urquhart purchased over or about 40,000 acres additional. 
The papers are there to show that there was an actual survey and loca- 
tion of the 50,000 arpents; and that they were set off to him by the 
Spanish Government. But the merit of the case does not stop even 
there. The papers show that he paid the money for the 50,000 arpents 
to the Spanish Government; and that point has not been controverted, 
nor has it been controverted or questioned by the gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Private Land Claims, who prepared the report 
of the committee in the Forty-fifth Congress. 

Then there is no question that the 50,000 arpents were granted to 
Thomas Urquhart when the 10,000 were granted which were confirmed 
by the decree of the Supreme Court to Caleb Cushing as a part of his 
payment for fees as counsel for Mrs. Gaines in the various suits brought 
by her in the several courts of this country. Now, then, you ask where 
is the evidence of title from Urquhart to Daniel Clark?” We have the 
deed now here in the possession of the gentleman from Missouri, and I 
regret that I have not time to have it read in the short time which I 
have as a part of my own remarks; but if any gentleman questions its 
authenticity or its existence I will only say that it is there to be seen 
and examined by any member of the committee. The deed from Ur- 
quhart of the 50,000 arpents to Daniel Clark recited that Urquhart ob- 
tained the 50,000 arpents from the Spanish intendant then of the city 
of New Orleans at the time that the grant was made. In the first re- 
port read by the gentleman from Indiana he cited from the American 
State Papers to show that the Supreme Court at one time held that all 
grants of this character were not to be recognized; or rather that none 
of the grants of this character were to be recognized by the courts ot 
this country. 

The report went on to give his reason for that decision: that the United 
States at one time claimed that when France and Spain entered into the 
treaty known as the treaty of San Ildefonso, in the year 1800, Spain 
had yielded up any rights she had had in that territory to the French, 
and that the treaty of 1803 between the United States and the French 
Government conveyed all the claims of France to that territory to the 
United States; and that therefore Spain, having no title or right to that 
territory, the United States could not ize her right to make title 
to any one. But the Supreme Court in this case of Lynd, to which 
reference has been made, has declared that by the act of 1860 the United 
States Government has recognized the rights of all parties who claim 
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under the Spanish intendant in the actual possession of and exercising 
dominion over that territory from 1800 to 1810. Now, these grants were 
made by Morales between 1800 and 1810, and are fairly protected and 
provided for in that decision of the Supreme Court in that case. 

Mr. BLAND. As the gentleman is on that branch of the case he will 
pardon me for asking him why the courts did not settle the whole case. 

Mr. MULDROW. Theactof 1860 provided two remedies. One was 
through the courts and one was through a board of commissioners. Ca- 
leb Cushing pursued his remedy through the courts; and therefore his 
claim went directly to the Supreme Court of the United States. But 
there was another remedy also provided, that the party making applica- 
tion should petition a board of commissioners under the act of 1860. 
Mrs. Gaines’s lawyers pursued that course. But the act provides that 
where that course is pursued Congress shall afterward confirm the grant 
to the parties who present their claim tothese commissioners and pursue 
that remedy. And, therefore, the case isnow here. The commission- 
ers allowed the claim. It was first rejected by the Commissioner ot 
the General Land Office, because the court, it was contended, held that 
the United States would not recognize this of grants. But 
that was before the act of 1860 was passed. And a further ground upon 
which he rejected it was that there were certain technical requirements 
made by the act of 1860 which had not been complied with. One was 
the making of affidavits in regard to the quantity of land embraced and 
describing it by metes and bounds. But when those technical defects 
were remedied, then the Commissioner of the General Land Office said 
it was a good grant and the title ought to be confirmed. And that report 
is in the possession of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COSGROVE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MULDROW] has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Before the gentleman from Mississippi takes 
his seat will he allow me to ask him a question? He speaks of a de- 
cision having been rendered on the Urquhart grant, as I understand 
him, confirming the title of Mrs. Gaines, where Caleb Cushing got 
10,263 arpents. And the gentleman claims, as I understand, that that 
covered also the 32,000 arpents. 

Mr. MULDROW. The 32,000 arpents? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What I want to get at is this: Is there any 
decision of any court showing that Mrs. Gaines is entitled to an acre 
beyond what Caleb Cushing got ? 

Mr. MULDROW. Yes; and the papersare here showing that. The 
only point before the court was as to the 10,000 arpents conveyed by 
Mrs. Gaines to Cushing. It did not involve the title to the remainder 
of the 50,000 arpents except as an incidental proposition. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. What was conveyed to Caleb Cushing was a part 
of the 50,000 arpents? 

Mr. MULDROW. Yes, sir; it is all included in substantially the 
same title. 

Mr. COSGROVE. There is no question aboutit. Here is the decis- 


ion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I desire to hear it. Where is the decision re- 

ted ? 
ats COSGROVE. Itis an abstract. There was a decision rendered 
by the district court of New Orleans. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Oh! it isa decision of a New Orleans court? 

Mr. COSGROVE. And then the United States attorneys carried that 
decision by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
Supreme Court unanimously confirmed the decision of the district court. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. In what reports is that decision? 

Mr. MULDROW. It was never put in any of the reports. 
manuscript opinion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What I can not understand is why that decis- 
ion rendered so long ago by the Supreme Court was never printed in the 
United States Reports. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The practice is that where the Supreme Court 
merely confirms a decision of the court below, and does not render an 
original decision, it is not put in the reports. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COSGROVE] 
to explain why this case is not also pursued in the courts as well as 
the case of Caleb Cushing. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I will explain that to the gentleman. 

Under the act of 1860 this claimant was enabled to present her claim 
and have her title confirmed in one of two ways: she could present her 
claim to Congress or to the courts. By the advice of her attorneys she 
chose to get her title confirmed by the process by which we are now 
seeking to confer it upon her. The result has been what you know. 
From Congress to Congress she has had every report in her favor except 
one; but the reports have not teen acted on, and the remedy has never 
been granted. 

Mr. BLAND. Has there been any explanation made why the one 
case went before the courts and the other before Congress? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I will tell you. Mrs. Gaines conveyed a portion 
of the Urquhart grant, which is the only grant now in dispute. The 
title to the Lynd grant is conceded to be in her. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And the Dugue grant is now abandoned. 

Mr. COSGROVE. A portion of the Urquhart grant was conveyed hy 


Itisa 


Mrs. Gaines to Mr. Cushing, and he obtained a judgment in his favor 


vesting the title to that portion of the grantinhim. The court in pass- 
ing upon that claim of Mr. Cushing said that it was clear—— 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that. What I wish to understand is 
why, if she gave this land to Mr. Cushing as a fee, he did not prosecute 
her claim to the whole amount of the grant. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Sheconveyed this portion of the grant to him and 
he brought his suit to confirm his title to it. 3 
Mr. BLAND. What did he do for the purpose of having her part of 
the grant confirmed? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I can not tell. 

Mr. BLAND. AsI understand it, he got this land from her as his 
fee for acting as her attorney. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Perhaps Mr. Cushing found out that she was 
not entitled to any more of the grant, and he took all of it for his fee. 

Mr. MULDROW. Ten thousand acres of the grant went to him as 
his fee, and the remaining part of the grant remained to Mrs. Gaines. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I desire the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cos- 
GROVE] to answer this question: whether or not the Cushing grant and 
the land which is involved in this bill came to Mr. Clark, the father of 
the claimant, through the same deed or the same patent? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Itis included in the same deed. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. It was part and parcel of it? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Yes,sir. Thomas Urquhart had nine grants made 
to him by the Spanish intendant, Morales, for the following amounts: 
3,000 arpents, 9,000, 940, 1,248, 602, 3,900, 10,263, 7,000, and 14,047; 
making a total of 50,000 arpents. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Thenif Mrs. Gaines had not divided her holding 
and made a grant of a portion of it to Cushing it would have all gone 
up to the court on the same basis? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Exactly. She had no greater title than that which 
she conveyed to Mr. Cushing, and she had no less. The old title from 
Urquhart to Mr. Clark, her father, is made in one deed which I have 
now before me. There is no question about the original grants; they 
are here in Spanish, and have been translated. The only objection 
made to them is that in the translation the translator used the word 
tfacre ” instead of ‘ ae F 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. And an acre is more than an arpent. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I want to say one other thing. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLman] intimated that this would be very valu- 
able land scrip. I hold in my hand a letter of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office in which he approves of this bill. The bill 
confines the location of any land under the scrip issued in pursuance of 
this act if it shall pass to such lands as are offered for public sale and 
are worth only $1.25 an acre. That divests this scrip of the character 
which he seeks by implication to place upon it. 

Now, after passing on this question the present Commissioner of the 
General Land Office says that had these facts which were then before 
him been laid before his predecessor undoubtedly the decision of his 
predecessor would have been in favor of this grant. The present Com- 
missioner says: 

I do not consider that I have jurisdiction to now review, under the act of 1860, 
the action taken by my predecessor in this case, which was not prepared and 
presented here by the district land officers in the manner contemplated by that 
act. If Commissioner Drummond had been furnished with the o: papers, 
certified copies, and other evidences which have been —— to Congress 
and the Congressional committees relative to these claims now under consid- 


eration, it is probable that the office report would have been favorable as to the 
validity of the grants. 


Mark the language: not of the grant, but ‘‘of the grants.” I desire 
to say that I have talked with Commissioner Drummond, who at the 
time made this adverse report, and he stated to me and to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MuLpRow] that he was now satisfied that 
Mrs. Gaines was entitled to this grant, and that had the evidence now 
before the House and the committee been before him he would have 
id no hesitation whatever in saying that she was entitled to this 

It seems to me that the title of this lady to this land is as completely 
traceable by record evidence as any title can be traced. I was the 
chairman of the subcommittee to which this matter was referred. I 
examined it at my leisure and with care, and was able to see nothin, 
in it that was not all straight. I never saw this lady in my life, an 
do not know that I ever wiil. I have come to the conclusion that this 
is a just claim; and whatever may be the merits of the claimant, she 
ought to have justice done her. If she is entitled to ten acres she 
ought to have it, and if to 10,000 or 50,000 acres she ought to have it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima question? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Certainly. 

Mr. LAIRD. How was the issue presented at the time the title of 
Cushing was settled? 

Mr. ROVE. It was presented by a petition which I have here. 
It states that `‘ the petition of Caleb Cushing, a citizen of the State of 
Massachusetts, respectfully shows’’—and then he goes on to show 
othe land was granted to Urquhart, was deeded by Urquhart to 

rk—— 

Mr. LAIRD. Was his claim resisted ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. It was resisted by the district attorney of the 
United States and an appeal taken from the district court to the Su- 
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preme Court, and the Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the dis- 
trict court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
has ten minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to refer to the report made to Congress by 
the commissioner appointed under the act of 1860, and to show how it 
happened that the grant to the extent of the conveyance to Cushing 
should have been confirmed without any reference to the question of 
title as to the balance. j 

I read from the report of the commissioner: 

That part of this claim for 50,000 arpents for which an uncertified copy of an 
alleged Spanish patent is filed, namely, 10,262 arpents, as No. 18 in 
Cosby’s Register C (American State Papers, D. Green's edition, volume 3, page 
54). But with respect to the remainder of the 50,000 arpents claimed no report 
previous to that now under consideration nppecse to have been e. 

In this case the claimant has not filed the sworn statement describing the 
oppos location of her claim, as provided by section 1 of the act of June 22, 


A MEMBER. That was afterward supplied. 

Mr. HOLMAN (continuing): 

Neither is there any legal evidence in the case of the authenticity of the nt, 
figurative plans, or field-notes of survey upon which said claim is founded; nor 
is there any evidence whatever to show that Dantel Clark died seized of any 
part of said claim. 

There has been no decision of the Supreme Court bearing on any part 
of these lands except the 10,202 acres, as to which this report of Mr. 
Cosby, the commissioner, leaves it a matter of at least fair inference 
that the claim was valid. To that extent the matter is left in some- 
what indefinite terms; but as to the residue the positive statement is 
that there is no evidence to support the title. I trust, therefore, as a 
matter of common justice between this lady and the Government and 
our people who are interested in the land question, that at least the 
provision as to the 39,731 arpents will be stricken from the bill. 

Now, as to the other branch of this claim, the claim to the 5,470 ar- 
pents, I wish to call the attention of my friend to the shadowy nature 
of the testimony in support of the title of the claimant. 


In this case the claimant has not filed the sworn statement describing the 
im location of her claim, as required by section 1 of the act of June 22, 
860. 


That is the Lynd claim. I concede that afterward a sworn state- 
ment was made. 

Neither is there any legal evidence— 

Now, here is an officer of this Government charged with a thorough 
investigation of this matter upon the ground, not at a remote point 
where testimony could not be readily procured. This commissioner 
representing the Government made investigation years ago upon the 
ground where these transactions arë said to have occurred. 

Neither is there any legal evidence of the authenticity of the grant to Lynd— 


Gentlemen seem to content themselves with tracing the title from 
Lynd, who claimed underthe Spanish grant; yetthe question raised by 
this commissioner at the very outset wasas to the validity of the grant to 
Lynd. 

Neither is there any legal evidence of the authenticity of the grant to Lynd, 
except that found in the record of the court in the case of Lynd's heirs, and upon 
which the confirmation in their favor is founded; nor is there any evidence to 
show Daniel Clark’s rights to any part of said land, except the sale to him in 
1812 of 5,470 a ts; nor any evidence whatever to connect the alleged title of 
the present mant with that of John Lynd or Daniel Clark. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the hurried manner in which we are 
compelled to investigate these subjects, guessing as we are obliged to 
do in reference to these old transactions of eighty years ago, it seems to 
me that in reference to these 5,470 arpents it would be safer to guess in 
behalf of the claimant than in behalf of the Government; for the pre- 
sumptions are ratherin her favor upon the basis of the statement in the 
report of the commissioner to which I have referred. In view, therefore, 
of the character of this statement, I shall move to strike out that part 
of this bill which undertakes to assert title to the balance of these 50,- 
000 arpents, the claim to which, as shown by this report of an officer of 
the Government made years ago, in the absence of any motive so far as 
known to do injustice to this claimant, is absolutely without foundation. 

Mr. SERIN GER. You concede the title of Mrs. Gaines to the 5,470 

nts? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think upon the strength of the statement in the 
meus of this commissioner there may be some foundation for that 

m. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate on this bill is now exhausted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I call for the reading of the bill by para- 
graphs for amendments under the five-minute rule. 

The several sections of the bill were read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &e., That patents shall issue in the usual manner to Myra Clark 
Gaines, her heirs and assigns, for all of the aforesaid lands which the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall find to be vacant, unappropriated, and 
undis of by the United States, which patents shall operate only as a re- 


linquishment of title on the part of the United States, and shall notinany wise 
impair or preclude any adverse claimant or claimants from the right to assert 
the validity of their claim or claims in a court or courts of ae Provided, 
That no mineral lands shall be granted by this act, or located by the scrip to be 
issued pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 2. That for all of said lands which have been d of by the United 
States, or otherwise lawfully appropriated, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall issue in lieu thereof certificates of location of the character 
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prescribed by the sixth section of the act of Congress approved June 22, 1860, 
entitled “An act for the final adjustment of private land claims in the States of 
Florida, Louisiana, and Missouri, and for other purposes.” 

Src, 3. That the provisions of the act of Con; bk iy Moe January 28, 1879, 
entitled “An act defining the manner in which certain land-scrip may be as- 
signed and located or srplied by actual settlers, and providing for the issue of 
patents in the name of the locator or his legal representatives,” shall apply to 
all the certificates of location which are igsued under this act as aforesaid. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, I observe that in the first section 
of this bill the lands involved are referred to as ‘‘ the aforesaid lands,” 
which are described in the preamble. I think therefore the preamble 
should be read, in order that the House may understand what landsare 
referred to. X ° 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the preamble will be 
read. 

The preamble was read, as follows: 


‘Whereas it appears that Myra Clark Gaines, as the legal representative of 
Daniel Clark, deceased, of Louisiana, is entitled to 39,737 ee of land, being 
a portion of a grant made by Spain to Thomas Urquhart, and 5,470 arpents, being 
a portion of a grant made by Spain to John Lynd, amounting altogether to 
45,207 arpents, equal to 38,457 acres of land: Therefore. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside to be 

rted favorably to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to move an amendment to the preamble, 
which is made, very properly, I think, a part of the bill. I move to 
amend by striking out all after the word ‘‘entitled,’* in the second 
line, down to the word **five,’’ in the fifth line. The words I propose 
to strike out are as follows: 

To 39, nts of land, be a portion of a nt made by § to Thomas 
eee eaters eet IN Sere 

Mr. COSGROVE. The gentleman from Indiana concedes that in so 
far as the title to the lands in question was derived by the father of 
this claimant from Lynd, she is entitled to confirmation. But, sir, if 
there is any difference between these titles as to their absolute validity 
I can not discover it. The only difference is the difference of fact— 
that the claim derived from Urquhart embraces a greater number of 
acres; but there is no difference as to the validity of the titles. I have 
before me the title-papers in Spanish with English translations. The 
nine separate grants made by Morales, the Spanish intendant, to 
Thomas Urquhart, are set out in full in both languages. 

Then in addition to that we have the deeds from Urquhart to Daniel 
Clark, father of Mrs. Gaines. The Supreme Court and the courts of the 
United States and the courts of Louisiana have decided not Jess than 
three or four times that this claimant is the only legal heir of the estate 
of Daniel Clark, deceased. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The statement of Cosby was that there was no tes- 
timony showing that this claimant had any relationship to Clark. It 
is now shown she was Clark’s daughter, and it is on that ground, that 
she is the daughter of Daniel Clark, her claim is allowed to the extent 
of 5,000 arpents. The presumption, then, is in her favor. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Yes. He states that the presumption is that this 
lady is the legal heir and is entitled to whatever interest Daniel Clark 
had in these lands. Here are deeds showing as perfect a chain of title to 
this land as it is possible to see in any case. 

Then, in to the expression used by the Commissioner that the 
affidavit required to be filed under the act of 1860 had not been done, 
and that in rejecting this claim he rejects it on the ground that the 
statutory requirements up to that time had not been complied with, I 
wish to say that an act was subsequently passed extending the time in 
which this testimony could be filed, and during that period, which ex- 
tended the provisions of the act of 1860, Mrs. Gaines filed with the 
proper officer of the Government the affidavits which were required by 
that act, and thus supplied the defect in the papers cited by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, thereby wiping out in this case whatever there 
was of want of proof. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. COSGROVE. 

ent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 


I can only yield for a question, and not for an 


I only wish to ask a question. 

Mr. COSGRVOE. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Howdo you explain, then, the fact that this lady 
came to Congress if she had a claim which could be sustained else- 
where? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I endeavored to answer that question before, but 
will now answer it again, so the committee may understand it. She 
was advised by her attorney that under the construction he placed on 
the act of 1860 it was a more speedy and direct remedy to come to 
Congress than to go intothe courts. Her grantee, Caleb Cushing, took 
the other course, and the Congress of the United States confirmed his 
title. ` It was due only to a mistake of her attorney in advising her, as 
it now proves to have been, that she pursued the wrong remedy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is to say, she did not act on the advice her 
attorney gave her. 

Mr. COSGROVE. 
give her that advice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Iwill take the floor, Mr. Chairman, and yield my time 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 


Caleb Cushing was not her attorney, and did not 
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Mr. COSGROVE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to read what the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, Mr. McFarland, said in regard to 
this bill, for I understand the gentleman from Mississippi who was a 
member of the Land Committee, and, if I recollect truly, chairman of 
that committee at one time—— 

Mr. MULDROW. I was a member of it. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The gentleman from Mississippi addressed to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office a letter in which he invites the 
opinion of the Commissioneron the pending measure, To that letter the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office replied, taking some excep- 
tion to the bill which had been introduced, ing amendments to 
it. This bill now before this committee is the one approved by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and in passing on that question 
he says this—I read from his letter dated January 31, 1882: 


If Commissioner Drummond had been furnished with the original papers, 
certified copies, and other evidence which has been presented to courts and Con- 
ional committees relative to the three claims now under consideration, it 
£ probable the office report would have been favorable as to the validity of the 
grants. It dee etera from examination that two of the ts and a 
another, under which Mrs. Gaines now applies for relief, have been co! 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, which settled the title in the original 
grantees from Spain. 

That is what he says, and that report referred to here is the very re- 
port read at the Clerk’s desk as a part of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana. Since that report was made this evidence, then wanting 
and necessary in order to establish the validity of this title, has been 
funished and filed with the proper office in conformity with the act of 
Congress. 

Iwill read an extract from the proceedings in the case of The United 
States vs. Caleb Cushing: 

And the petitioner now begs leave to the lands which are sold by the 
said Morales to the said Urquhart and Andry & Pollock, and which are em- 
braced in this claim, and to show their present condition: First, of the 50,000 

mts sold by the said intendant, Morales, to said Thomas Urquhart on the 29th 
of November, 1803, there is included in said conveyance by the said Myra Olark 
Gaines to the petitioner a tract of 10,263 arpente. 

The title of Urquhart was before the court because Mrs. Myra Clark 
Gaines made a deed to Cushing and of course she could have had no 
greater title than her father, and the father could have had no title 
except what he derived from Urquhart. And the court upon 
that question inferentially if not directly; because if the whole of the 

t was not valid then certainly a part of it could not have been valid, 
Pecans they were made identically under thesame forms oflaw. Now, 
the deed from the Spanish Government shows that Urquhart paid the 
money into the Spanish treasury on account of the grant. The deed 
itself expresses the consideration, says thatit was sufficient, that the coin 
was paid into the treasury of the Spanish Government, naming the 
amount, and there is therefore as good a chain of title in connection with 
this property as can possibly be made with reference to any piece of 

in this country. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard only for a few 
moments with reference to the subject-matter now under di ion. 
I shall occupy the time of the committee but very briefly. 

Myra Clark Gaines is a name which has become historic in this coun- 
try. We know that the grant of land purchased by Jefferson from the 

t Napoleon—Louisiana—was once owned by the Government of 
sees The preamble of this bill declares a fact which I suppose no 
gentleman on this floor would undertake to question, that Thomas 
Urquhart, while Spain owned that great eminent domain, purchased a 
large tract of land which wassubsequently sold by him to Daniel Clark, 
the father of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines. 

For fifty-four years of her life that indefatigable little woman has 
been petitioning, pleading, fighting for her rights through the chan- 
nels of the courts and has finally come to Congress for its action. Her 
right has been also declared to a part of this land by the Supreme 
Court; and now this grant of land which was purchased by Urquhart 
from Spain, and which under our treaties was to be recognized as valid, 
has been taken by the Government, and at this late day this committee 
report, on an examination of the whole subject, that Myra Clark Gaines 
may have the lands yet ei SR of, and other lands in lieu of lands 
which the Government has sold, but which rightfully belonged to her. 
That is to say, she is to have lands in lieuof the lands which were sold 
to Urquhart by the Spanish Government, and which he paid for, but 
which thisGovernment occupied. Itprovidesthatshe may have in land 
scrip an equal amount of acres, and this bill proposes at this late day 
to do her only justice, 

Mr. Chairman, it is the supreme concern of the great government of 
the universe that justice may be done to all, and I hope that this bill 
which has been carefully considered in the committee, and which my 
honored friend on my right [Mr. ROBINSON, of New York] presented 
to this House, may pass and that we may ring down the curtain, feel- 
ing that justice has been done to this little woman after fifty-four years 
of as t a fight as was ever made in this world by one single indi- 
vidual. I hope, sir, that the American Co; will vote this bill 
through at once, and do justice to this good woman in heroldage. She 
is now 79 years old, and I hope that rectitude which ought to distin- 
guish all the acts of this Government may be exhibited in the votes of 
members in support of this measure. 


rtion of 
coated 


Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Chairman, I propose now to support this bill, 
although my first impression was against it. From my earliest infancy 
I have heard of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, the lady who has been strug- 
ling and battling in the courts of this country to secure her legal rights 
to her father’s property. I have heard to-day some of the most extraor- 
dinary legal arguments that have ever been submitted to any body of 
men on the face of this earth; and in my judgment there is no lawyer 
here who has sense enough to fill out a blank subpeena who would sign 
his name to those ents, and will not appear in the RECORD upon 
the basis that he now stands upon. I venture that assertion and I do 
not believe thatit will be contradicted. 

What is the question here presented? Here is a land grant made by 
the Spanish Government to a Mr. Urquhart before that portion of our 
territory had been acquired from Spain. That grant was made to the 
anes ee na mao has a derivative claim from him. Subse- 
quently she e a grant of 10,000 acres, a part of this same clai: 
to Mr. Caleb Cushing, who, in order to establish his title to the oan 
brought a suit, which went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and I am advised by the gentleman from Missouri that that court, after 
a full investigation of the question, affirmed his title to theland. Now, 
on what did the title of Mr. Cushing rest, except on the title that Mrs. 
Gaines had acquired from her father? It could rest on nothing else. 
It must stand or fall with that. 

But notwithstanding all of those circumstances, gentlemen are will- 
ing to rise here and claim that she had no valid right. Instead, how- 
ever, of standing year after year in the courts of this country in costly 
litigation to sustain her title, she comes to the Congress of the United 
States and asks, as she has a perfect right to ask, this body to confirm 
her title. Old and wearied, tired, and practically worn out with half 
a century of litigation, have not we got the try and the manhood 
and the dignity to aonb claim! I believe we have. That is all 


I wish to say, Mr. 

The CH . The debate ọn this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move to strike out the last word. 

I make this formal motion, Mr. Chairman, simply for the purpose of 
saying that it is not very often that my mind is changed by one of these 
debates in the House. But I confess that in this case I came to the 
consideration of this claim prejudiced against it, and thought after 
what I had heard from the gentleman from Illinois when this question 
was presented, one week ago from to-day, that when it came before the 
House I should be compelled to vote against it. 

But after hearing the explanations of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MuLpRow] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COSGROVE] I 
do not see that as honest men we can do anything else than to give this 
woman her rights. If thestatements made by the gentlemen who have 
reported this bill are to be relied upon—and of that I make no ques- 
tion—she is certainly entitled to this land orto the substitute which this 
bill provides. 

Let us look atita moment. There is no question butshe is the heir 
of General Clark. If he had title she has title. There isno doubt Gen- 
eral Clark was the grantee of Urquhart. If Urquhart had title Gen- 
eral Clark had title. There is no doubt Urquhart had a grant from the 
Spanish Government, and if the Spanish Government had title then 
Urquhart had title; and there is no question made here but that the 
Spanish Governmenthad titletothisland. The chain, then, is complete 
from the Spanish Government to this claimant. I can not see how we 
can get away from it. We sit here as a court. We were told by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MULDROW ] that two modes of obtain- 
ing redress were provided: one through the courts, which Caleb Cush- 
ing pursued; one through commissioners and Congress, which Mrs. 
Gaines has pursued by advice of her counsel. We are sitting here asa 
court, and are bound by our judicial oath to do justice to this woman. 
And I do not see how as a matter of honesty and good faith we can fail 
to vote for this bill. I did not-think a week ago that I should reach 
this conclusion; but with all the facts before me I can not do otherwise 
than vote for the bill, and I have offered this formal amendment for the 
purpose of saying so. 

Mr. BRUMM. As I understand this bill p to restore title so 
far as the Government is able to lands which are considered by the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims to belong to Mrs. Gaines; and as to the 
lands which the Government can not restore it is to issue scrip to Mrs. 
Gaines or her heirs for lands to be located wherever she pleases. 

Now if my understanding of the character of the bill is correct, then 
I shall say, so far as the first proposition is concerned, if that constituted 
the whole bill with a different proviso substituted for the second propo- 
sition I would vote for it. That is, if the Government has deprived 
this woman of the title to any lands that belong to her the Govern- 
ment ought to return to her the title to those lands. If there are other 
lands the Government can not return to her, then it is indebted to her 
for the amount of the value of those lands; and the Government ought 
to pay its honest debt and pay this woman, as it pays every other cred- 
itor of the Government, in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to granting land-scrip for one acre more 
except for homestead purposes and the right of way for railways. If 
we have had experience of any measure that has recoiled upon the 
action of this Government, that has been evil in its tendency, it is the 
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issue of land-scrip and allowing the holders to watch their chances and 
pounce upon every acre of land just as the lands are being developed 
and thus obtain the advantage of bona fide and honest purchasers. 

This is not the only bill of the kind before the House. There are 
bills here involving the taking up of thousands and thousands of acres 
of land. I say this Government ought to pay its honest debt, and pay 
it in dollars and cents. This is simply carrying out a policy that was 
inaugurated here years ago, and against which there is a cry coming 
up from every section of the country. It is a policy that means prac- 
tically the entailing of our lands and robbing our posterity of them. 
We have already robbed posterity of thousands and millions of acres 
too much. And the evil is growi I for one can not see how my 
friend before me [Mr. ROBINSON, of New York] can consistently vote 
for such a bill ; a man who stands here as an advocate of free lands for 
free homes; a man who stands here—and I know he is honest in it— 
against the robbery of lands. I am surprised that he should vote for 
such a proposition simply because the Government owes this woman. 
Whether it does or not, and the question is a doubtful one—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania allow me to say a word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I renew the pro forma amendment. 

I say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brumar] that I am 
in favor of limiting the robbery of this land from the people. I go as 
far as he can go and I am as honest as he can be in opposition to that, 
and particularly on the part of foreign nobles and wealthy men, who 
come here and monopolize the land which belongs to the people. But 
while I am opposed to that sort of robbery I am opposed also to the 
robbery which is proposed to be done here by that gentleman and others 
who oppose this bill. When I am opposing robbery I oppose particu- 
larly the robbery of a venerable and worthy woman in her seventy-ninth 
year. If I will rob any one I will rob a man ora foreigner or the Gov- 
ernment before I will rob her. 

Mr. MULDROW. I move that the bill, with amendments, be laid 
aside to be reported to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pending question is on the amendment to 
the preamble proposed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

_ Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to extend my amendment further by strik- 
ing out the three last linesof the preamble. Iask that the whole amend- 
ment as now modified may be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 3,4, and 5, the following: “39,737 arpents of land, being a 
portion of a grant made by Spain to Thana ALADANI, and;” and strike out all 
of lines 7, 8, and 9; so that as amended it will read: 

** Whereas it appears that Myra Clark Gaines, as the legal resentative of 
Daniel Clark, deceased, of Louisiana, is entitled to 5,470 arpents, being a portion 
of a grant made by Spain to John Lynd: Therefore. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I want to ask a question of the gentleman who has 
this bill in charge. I desire to know if the scrip proposed to be issued by 
this act may be located on the unoffered lands of the United States ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. It can not be. 

Mr. HEPBURN. On the unsurveyed lands of the United States? 

Mr. COSGROVE. No, sir; only upon offered lands at a price not ex- 
ceeding $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. MULDROW. The bill in its third section refers to and makes 
part of the bill the provisions of the act of Congress approved January 
28, 1879, entitled ‘An act defining the manner in which certain land- 
scrip may be assigned and located or applied by actual settlers, and 
providing for the issue of patents in the name of the locator or his legal 
representatives.’’ One of the provisions of that actis: ‘‘That said entry 
be made only on lands subject to private entry at $1.25 per acre.” 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 18, noes 61. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe no quorum has voted. 

oe were ordered; and Mr. COSGROVE and Mr. HOLMAN were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 34, noes 83. 

The CHAIRMAN, No quorum has yet voted, and the tellers will 
continue their count. Gentlemen are requested to vote, so that the 
committee may not find itself without a quorum. 

The tellers continued the count, and reported that there were—ayes 
38, noes 95. 
$ Mr. HOLMAN (one of the tellers). That is not a quorum, I be- 

eve, 

The CHAIRMAN. Noquorum has voted, and the Chair will direct 
the roll to be called. 

Mr. MULDROW. I hope that will not be done. There are mem- 
bers here who have not voted. 

Mr. BELFORD. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to inquire whether the party which has 
seventy majority on the floor of this House can not furnish enough 
members, with the aid of the Republican party, to make a quorum? 
[After a brief pause.] I will withdraw that inquiry. [Laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will continue the count, and gentle- 
men are requested to vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. HOLMAN (one of the tellers), With the understanding that 
the text of the bill is still subject to amendment, I will not insist upon 
a further count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the text of the bill has 
been passed by the committee, and it requires unanimous consent to 
amend it now. 

Mr. COSGROVE (one of the tellers). I would rather go through with 
the count now than to go over the whole matter again. 

The tellers continued their count, and reported that there were— 
ayes 55, noes 110. Å. 

So the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN was not agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it in order to move an amendment to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not. 

Mr. BLAND. Can I offer a substitute for the bill? 

Mr. MULDROW. I make the point of order that the time has 

when a substitute can be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will consider the question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to call attention to the fact that the pre- 
amble of this bill is really a part of the text of the first section; that is, 
the text of the first section would be absolutely meaningless without 
the preamble. The preamble is referred to in the text of the bill and 
made a part of the text. If you leave out the preamble the bill would 
not mean anything. Having perfected the bill, this is the only time 
in which a substitute for the whole bill can be voted upon. Therefore 
it isin order after the text of the bill has been perfected to vote upon a 
substitute for the entire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to rule, and does rule, that 
a substitute for the bill and the preamble would be in order. 

Mr. BELFORD. Is not that practically an amendment to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for the whole bill, including the 
preamble, would be in order. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer this substitute which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wh it that M. Clark Gai the 1 tative of 
Daniel Clark, desak, of TOMORAA r entitled 10.39, zas eae Briand: balni a 

rtion of a grant made by Spain to Thomas Urquhart, and 5,470 arpents, 

ing a portion of a grant made by Spain to John Lynd, amounting altogether to 
45,207 arpents, equal to 38,457 acres of land: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., That nts shall issue in the usual manner to Myra Clark 
Gaines, her heirs and ass , for all of the aforesaid lands which the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall find to be vacant, unappropriated, and 
undisposed of by the United States, which patent shall operate only as a relin- 
quishment of title on the of the United States, and shall not in any wise 
impair or preclude any adverse claimant or claimants from the right to assert 
the validity of their claim or claims in a court or courts of justice: 

That no mineral lands shall be granted by this act or located by the scrip to be 
issued pursuant to this act. 

Src. 2. That forall of said lands which have been d sed of by the United 
States, or otherwise lawfully pees there shall paid to the claimant 
the sum of $1.25 per acre out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now upon the substitute for the 
preamble and the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Iofřer that substitute so thatif the bill passes money 
shall be paid instead of land. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That is right. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Will the gentleman vote for this bill if the substitute shall be adopted? 

Mr. BLAND. The crying evil in this country is the monopoly of 
the public lands. If we are to remain a free people, it must be by en- 
couraging individual settlement and ownership of the soil of this coun- 
try. Any measure that looks to a monopoly of the land of this country 
ought no longer to receive the sanction of this House or of this Con- 


gress. 

We had better pay this lady $5 an acre for this land than to give her 
an opportunity to monopolize a single acre of the public land. It is 
claimed, I believe, by the friends of this bill that this scrip will be 
worth only $1.25 an acre. Therefore whatever land this lady may be 
entitled to she will lose nothing by the adoption of this substitute, while 
the people of the country would gain everything when they gained their 
rights to the public lands of the country for homestead settlement by 
private citizens. 

We have gone too far, sir, in granting land-scrip, in giving portions 
of our public domain for railroads or other public improvements, in 
squandering the public lands for all sorts of purposes and on all occa- 
sions, until the people of this country are beginning to believe that 
Congress, in its lavish disposition of the public domain, will deprive 
them of all opportunity for further settlements by homestead entry. 
Indeed, sir, it is even now almost impossible for a man to pre-empt a 
piece of land for a homestead. He must search through the whole do- 
main of this Government in order to find one hundred and sixty acres 
suitable for cultivation and not already monopolized by some railroad 
company or some land speculator under these grants of land-scrip, &e., 
by Congress. 

Unless the substitute which I now offer be adopted, I hope the House 
will vote down this bill, as it should vote down every bill that looks 
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to allowing speculators to monopolize the publicdomain. If this lady 
is entitled to anything give her the money. 

Mr. MULDROW. If the bill be amended so as to give her the 
money will the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, that is not the proposition. I am not 
ready to say that I shall vote for the bill under any circumstances. I 
think this question is one which ought to have received the attention 
of the courts; it might properly have been referred to the Court of 
Claims. But certainly I will not vote for this or any other bill which 
looks to issuing land-scrip to any individual in such a way that the 
public domain may be speculated upon and monopolized. 

Mr. MULDROW. Mr. Chairman, the committee in this case has 
simply pursued the law of 1860, under which this woman has brought 
her claim before Congress, The law directed the manner in which she 
should proceed, and that mode has been pursued. The law also provides 
what shall be the remedy where the Government has disposed of any por- 
tion of the land in question. It provides in such cases for the issuance 
of scrip, as proposed in this bill. This scip, when issued, is to be located 
on lands not exceeding in value $1.25 per acre. I hope, therefore, that 
the substitute of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will be 
voted down. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Mutprow] whether there is any portion of the original land 
which may be patented under the bill. 

Mr. MULDROW. I understand there is some, but as to the precise 
quantity I am not able to answer. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where is the land located? 

Mr. MULDROW. In the State of Louisiana. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Does the gentleman know what that Jand is worth ? 

Mr. MULDROW. Idonot. But I know that parties who bought 
it from the Government paid not less than $1.25 per acre for it, or they 
would not have obtained it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ifthe Government has sold the land to other par- 
ties, then of course the original land can not go to the claimant in this 


case, 
Mr. PETTIBONE. Nobody that, 
Mr. MULDROW. It is evident that the land must have been worth 
at least $1.25 an acre, because otherwise it would not have been dis- 
of by the Government. 
Mr. SPRINGER. But I want to know whether under this bill any, 
of the original land covered by these grants will go to the claimant? 
Mr. PETTIBONE. Yes; all that has not been sold by the Goyern- 


ment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much of the original land has not been sold 
by the General Government? 

Mr. MULDROW. I can not answer that question, but only asmall 
part; the bulk of it has been sold. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It seems to me the Committee on Private Land 
Claims should have furnished the House with information which would 
have enabled us to adjudicate this case correctly. It is possible, I un- 
derstand, that some of the identical land may be recovered by the claim- 
ant under this bill. On the other hand, if none can be recovered, she 
is to be paid in scrip. It is very material as to the merits of this case 
to know whether the claimant is to get the original land covered by the 
grants from Spain, or whether she will receive scrip, which may go into 
the hands of speculators to be located upon choice bits of the public do- 
main, large portions of which have already been taken up by corpora- 
tions or others who have gone out there to gather in all that is good of 
the public lands. 

Mr. MULDROW. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], I desire to say it is impossible under the bill that this scri 
should be issued for other lands than such as have been heretofore of- 
fered by the Government for entry at $1.25 per acre. This scrip can not 
possibly be located upon any unoffered lands of the Government. The 

rovision made in this bill for this claimant is the very least which could 
$ made in any event for any claimant having a just demand of this 
nature against the Government. 

Mr. BRUMM. Is the gentleman opposed to the substitute? 

Mr. MULDROW. Iam opposed to the substitute of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I move pro forma to amend by striking out the 
last word. Before we vote on this proposition, which involves an ex- 
penditure of a sufficient quantity of lands of the United States to make 
homes for four hundred settlers, I think gentlemen should be reminded 
of some of the pledges they have made as to the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands. 

It is assumed by the friends of this measure that the Government of 
the United States is indebted to the beneficiary in this bill in a sum 
equal to about $45,000. Instead of paying this sum in money, they 
propose to appropriate as payment 38,000 acresof land belonging to the 
public domain. Remember this is to be done as payment of a debt. 
There is no reason why payment should be made in this particular 
manner except, as some gentleman has said, that itis in the line of 
precedent. 

If it is in the line of precedent, I suggest it is a most unwise one, and 
that the following of that precedent is in direct face of a pledge which 


has been made by every one of the political parties of thiscountry. The 
Democratic national convention in its Jast session used this language 
in respect to the public domain: 

The publi i hi 
pubio rag Snag: pr wh ei: money for public purposes solely, and the 

That was Democraticdoctrine four years ago, that the public domain 
should be preserved for the actual settler ; that that was the only use 
to which it should be put, and that it should not be used in the pay- 
ment of claims against the United States. 

The Greenback party in its national convention said in the fifth 
plank of its platform : 

And henceforth the public domain is to be reserved exclusively as homes for 
actual settlers. 

The Republican party over and over again has indulged at various 
conventions in substantially the same declaration. 

Now we propose to go back on all these pledges and use the public 
land as a medium for the payment of ordinary debts, and that, too, in 
the face of the fact there is abundance of money in the Treasury to meet 
all its demands. 

Mr, Chairman, there are to-day being hawked about the streets of 
Washington varieties of scrip, some I think worth $100anacre. Ihave 
not had an opportunity to examine how far provision of law would 
limit the value of these lands, but I am fully persuaded there must be 
some job, there must be some extraordinary and unusual advantage, 
that there must be something covered up here, or else this claimant 
would be glad to have the money rather than theland. Ihave no doubt, 
sir, it will ultimately be found by some construction this scrip can be 
used for the purpose of taking up lands when the actual settler can not 
get them or at a time he can not get hold of them. 

There is land-scrip now used for the purpose of locating them on 
grants heretofore made to railroad companies now in process of resump- 
tion. In one instance they have been located on a town of 1,800 inhab- 
itants, in another of 1,200 inhabitants, and in another instance upon a 
grave-yard neara town. The lands can be located through this means 
where the lands have not been offered for sale, and in some instances 
without the lands having been surveyed. A great advantage is given 
to the holder of them. 

While I am not prepared to say with positiveness those contemplated 
under this act are of this class, yet I am not prepared to say they are 
not, and therefore I am unwilling to vote for this proposition. Iam 
certainly unwilling to vote for it in the face of the pledges my party has 
made, and I think other gentlemen on this floor should have like hesi- 
tation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ee Baira to say to the laps age from Iowa that 
the bill was drawn ially to gue against the issuance of scrip of 
the character to which he has referred. T 

Mr. HEPBURN. It does under the act of 1860, but does it under 
the other act of 1879? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I understand it does. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understand it does not. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The Department having it in charge construes it 
differently from the gentleman. 

So far as the gentleman may think there is something behind this, 
Ican only say it expresses exactly all thatitis intended to mean. Early 
at this session of Congress the matter was referred to me, and I have 
sought diligently by every means in my power to ascertain all the 
facts, and I undertake to say, so far as I know, if there ever was a claim 

resented to this or any other Congress divested of anything that looks 
ike a job it is this. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not mean to question the indebtedness, but I 
am quarreling with the manner of paying it. Why do you wish to go 
outside ofthe ordinary ruleof payment? Why not pay it in greenbacks? 
Why not pay it in legal-tenders or in standard silver dollars? Why not 
pay it in the ordinary way payments are made ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I yielded to the gentleman for a question and not 
a speech. Now, if I thought my colleague [Mr. BLAND] offered his 
substitute in good faith I would vote for it. 

Mr. BLAND. I willsay I did offer it in good faith. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I asked you whether you would support the bill 
if the substitute were adopted, and you declined to answer. 

Mr. BLAND. I willsupport the substitute; but whether I will sup- 
port the bill is another question. If the case is a good one it should 
be passed in such a way as to preserve the public lands. . 

Mr. COSGROVE. I presume, Mr. Chairman, that this lady would 
herself infinitely prefer to have the money, if Congress will vote it to 
her, rather than this scrip which the bill pro 

Mr. BRUMM. Then let me ask the gentleman why not accept the 
substitute ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. For the simple reason that I am not authorized 
to do so by the committee. Iam acting under the directions of the 
committee which reported this bill, and that is the reason. I am not 
acting in an individual capacity, but simply as the representative of th 
committee. 

Now, I presume as an individual, and I will take the liberty of say- 
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ing it here, that if I had the right to speak for myself alone I should 
be willing to eh a the substitute, because I would infinitely prefer it 
to the original bill. 

But to the question raised by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEP- 
BURN] I wish to say that this bill is simply inaccordance with the cus- 
tom and the practice of Congress in similar cases; that is, to issue land- 
scrip when the Government has taken possession of property belonging 
to others under such circumstances; and the bill does not make a whole- 
sale transfer of the public’domain, as the gentleman has stated. It 
makes no change whatever of the laws in that respect. It has no refer- 
ence to a wholesale grant of the public domain to railroad corporations 
orothers. Itis a nice thing to come in here and undertake to connect a 
claim of this character with the grants of public lands heretofore made 
to railroad corporations, when it has no relevancy whatever to it. It 
has no more connection with the grants to such corporations than it 
would have to a land grant in the moon. 

Again, I will say to the gentleman that this scrip is issued not in one 
single certificate, but in a variety of certificates, and they can be trans- 
ferred to persons who wish to become actual settlers on the public do- 
main. It serves exactly the same purposes in that so far as 
settlers are concerned, as all other scrip issued by the Government 
serves, And this talk that we are about at one fell swoop to wipe out 
the public domain in the payment of a debt of thirty or forty thousand 
dollars is all sound but no substance. It has no foundation to stand 
upon. If the bill passes the certificates provided for will be issued in 
accordance with the Congressional subdivisions of the public domain, 
and I presume will be transferred or offered for sale and sold if possible 
in the market. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me ask the gentleman if he voted for the 
Holman resolution? 

Mr. COSGROVE. The Holman resolution? I did, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You did? Well, did not that provide that the 
lands of the United States should be reserved expressly for the home- 
steaders ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I will answer the gentleman by saying that this 
bill does exactly thatand nothingelse. Itreservesthese lands for actual 
settlers. That isthe very thing that I have been trying to state to the 
gentleman from Iowa. It does that, and it is strictly in accordance 
with the spirit of the resolution proposed by my friend from Indiana, 
which I supported then and oes now. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But this bill requires the settlers, if they purchase 
the scrip, to pay at least $1.25 per acre on taking the lands for settle- 
ment. It therefore reserves that much of the public domain from home- 
stead settlement, which could be made without the payment of this 
$1.25 an acre. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I understand that; but I also understand that 
there are a great many lands entered in this country and are paid for 
by the acre which are not entered by homesteaders. There are more 
‘lands entered at the purchase price than are taken by homestead entry. 

Mr. EATON. May I ask the gentleman from Missouri a question ? 

Mr. COSGROVE. With pleasure. 

Mr. EATON. Did the committee find that so many thousand acres of 
land had been taken by the United States from the petitioner as claimant? 

Mr. COSGROVE. In substance they did. 

Mr. EATON. Did they find that the value of the lands so taken 
was $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Some was worth that, some more. 

Mr. EATON. Very well; then it may be assumed that the lands 
are worth $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EATON. Then I propose to vote for the substitute; and I can 
answer the question which I understand the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] was supposed to have declined to answer: that I would 
rather, if the Government of the United States owes this lady this 
claim, pay her $40,000 or $50,000 than to give her the land. If, then, 
this is a just claim, let us give her the money. 

Mr. MULDROW. Will the gentleman from Connecticut permit me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. EATON. Certainly. 

Mr. MULDROW. I will say to the gentleman that this lady pur- 
sued her remedy under the methods provided by prior acts of Con- 
gress. The act of 1860, under which she pursued her remedy, provides 
just how her payment shall be made in the-event the lands had been 
disposed of by the Government. 

Mr. EATON. It provides that she must be paid in other lands? 

Mr. MULDROW. Yes, sir; and unless Congréss goes back on its 
promises she must be paidin that manner. This bill is therefore made 
to conform to the act of 1860; and the committee regarded that as the 
only remedy that this lady had, as it provides that she shall be paid 
by the Government in scrip to the same extent that her lands had been 
disposed of by the Government. That is all the bill proposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on this amendment has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move to strike out the last word. 

It appears to this committee now that Mrs. Gaines is the owner, 
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lawful and equitable, of this entire parcel of land, but that as regards 
a portion of it the United States has taken it, appropriated it, and sold it, 
and that it has now passed beyond the control of the Government. It 
is proposed by this bill to recompense Mrs. Gaines for that which the 
United States has taken and appropriated, and the sole question is, how 
shall we doit? By a previous statute it is provided that it shall be 
done in scrip. This bill simply pursues the course marked out by the 
previous law. Butit is competent for this Congress now to make a 
new law governing this case. 

I agree entirely with the gentleman from Missouri on my left [Mr. 
BLAND] in regard to the public policy that should govern the disposi- 
tion of the public domain. And it seems to me that if we can reduce - 
this to dollars and cents it will be a wiser policy than it will be to grant 
this scrip that may be Jaid on the public domain anywhere, we do not 
know where. I therefore, for one, shall support the substitute which 
has been offered, because I believe it embodies what is the wiser public 
policy and the safer one for us to pursue. 

Mr. BLAND, I wantto state to my colleague [Mr. COSGROVE] that 
this amendment was offered in good faith; and I want to state further 
that, so far as Iam concerned, I have given no intimation that there was 
any job connected with this bill, and I am sure there will be no job 
connected with it if my colleague knows it, for he is not one of those 
who deal in jobs; he is not a jobber. 

That the bill is reported in conformity to statutes is conceded. 
Tt is also in conformity to the past practice of Congress in granting lands 
in lieu of those the Government i of. That also I admit. 
But what I object to is proceeding further with this sort of policy. I 
consider that it is better to pay money for lands the Government has 
sold than to issue scrip for lands which may be bought up by specula- 
tors so that the lands of the Government will be monopolized. 

Therefore I have offered this substitute. The question whether I 
shall vote for the bill if the substitute is adopted has nothing to do 
with the merits of the case. I do not say I shall vote against the bill. 
So far as I have heard the case there are some merits in it. How far 
those merits go I am not able to determine just at this time. But I 
am sure the bill will have greater strength if the substitute is adopted 
than if it remains in its present shape. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. BRUMM. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
under this bill the whole amount of lands that could possibly be given 
to the beneficiary would be equal to 38,457 acres. And this land, so 
much as may still be in the possession of the Government or that the 
Government will be able to restore under the bill and under the sub- 
stitute, will be restored by patents to the beneficiary. As to the bal- 
ance the substitute provides that she shall receive—what? Why, that 
she shall receive the amount of the maximum value of the land-scrip 
that you propose to give under the original bill. The only objection 
that the gentlemen have to this rests on the fact that the committee 
has set its eye upon one point, and because they have said so we ought 
not to go back on anything they have done. There isno question as to 
the merits of the proposition. There can be none, for we offer you by 
this substitute the amount of the maximum value. It is not an esti- 
mate even, We give youthe whole maximum value of every acre, and 
yet you are not satisfied with that. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the whole amount may only be a few thousand 
dollars. For aught we know the Government may get back a great 
deal, perhaps 50 or more per cent. of the whole; and you will have 
only to give the money for the balance. 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] has read the platform of the 
Democratic party as bearing upon this proposition and has referred to 
the Holman resolution. I want to remind my Republican friends of 
the fact that the Republican party came into existence when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected, with this great slogan: ‘‘ Lincoln and free home- 
steads.’’ You owe your very existence to the principle involved in 
this bill. Ido not care as to the practice of Congress. It is the prin- 
ciple involved that is all-important; and I say both sides of this House 
are solemnly committed to not granting any more land-scrip to the 
amount of a single acre, except for homesteads. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 566) for the relief of Z. M. Pettigrew; 

A bill (S. 938) confirming to W. S. Byers & Co. the right to take and 
use water from the Umatilla River, on the Umatilla reservation, in 
the State of Oregon, for manufacturing purposes ; 

A bill (S. 1482) for the relief of William H. Randle, of Nashville, 
Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 1518) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish certifi- 
cates of discharge to certain members of the Missouri Home Guards; 

A bill (8. | for the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky; and 

A bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to amend section 2 of the sub- 
stitute by striking out allafter the word ‘‘appropriated,’’ in the seeond 
line of that section, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


The number of acres so disposed of shall be ascertained by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and by him certified to the Secretary of the T: 
who is hereby authorized and required to pay to said Myra Clark Gaines asum 
of money equivalent to $1.25 an acre for said lands so disposed of and so ascer- 
tained; and there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated a sum sufficient to pay the same. 


Mr. BLAND. I accept that amendment. 
The pee Then the question will be on the substitute as 


Mr. SPRIN GER. I move to amend by adding to the substitute the 
following: 

That the acs amount appro; under bill shall not ex- 
ee te eee e 

Mr. PETERS. I desire to inquire of the Chair whether, if the sub- 
stitute as modified shall be adopted, scrip will be paid to the claimant 
for the amount that has not been appropriated by or disposed of by the 
United States ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
argumentation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The proposed substitute cuts out all scrip; there 
will be no scrip under the pro substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. SPRINGER] to the substitute as modified. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Idesire to speak to thatamendment. If adopted 
my amendment will allow $2 an acre for 4,000 acres of land, which is in 
round numbers about the number of acres that is covered by the undis- 
potes part of this claim. I have therefore placed the whole amount to 

paid under this bill at $8,000, and I think that is ample. 

I believe that when Caleb Cushing filed his claim in the court, the de- 
cision of which was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
he intended to embrace and did embrace in that claim all of the grant 
known as the Urquhart grant. That amount of the claim was then 
recognized as valid and affirmed by the Supreme Court. That is all 
there isof that claim. It was adjudicated and nothing of it left for any 
future claim. The very wording of Caleb Cushing’s petition shows that 
he was not claiming a portion of that grant but all of it. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have read the petition over very carefully and 
understand it in that way. 

Mr. COSGROVE. He says directly to the reverse. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know that is claimed by some, but a careful 
reading of the petition will bear out the statement I have made. Now, 
here is a Committee of the Whole House adjudicating a claim worth 
$40,000, conceding all that is said in support of it, when material facts 
are disputed on this floor. For this reason, if for no other, I am un- 
prepared to vote for the disputed part of this claim, but will vote for 
a liberal amount of money to pay the undisputed part of it. 

One thing further. I am opposed to paying 
the United States in scrip to belocated on the publiclands. The United 
States as a country is not a pauper that it must set aside now and then a 
portion of its assets to pay its just debts. The public domain, through 
the platforms of all the political parties and by the solemn pledges of 
this House, is to be reserved for actual settlers, and not to be doled out 
in scrip to pay the debts of the United States. 

If the Government of the United States owes anything it is amply 
able to pay every cent of it. This Government is not a pauper. It has 
over $400,000,000 in its Treasury now. Its Treasury is groaning under 
the weight of the silver dollars and the gold dollars that are lying in 
itsvaults. Yet it is here proposed to pay what you call an honest claim 
by scrip to belocated on the publiclands. Iam opposed to payingany 
of the debts of the Government of the United States in that way. 

Mr. RANDALL. With the permission of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN] I desire to submit a motion that the commit- 
tee rise in order that I may submit to the House a conference report on 
the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I desire the floor when the Committee of the 
Whole shall again resume the consideration of the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize ya gentleman. 

The motion of Mr. RANDALL was then 

The committee accordingly rose; and the a iae having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1000) for the relief of Myra Clark Gaines, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


The Chair can not answer that question; it is 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. RANDALL. I now submit a conference report, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows : 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 


any part of the debtsof | ha 


the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 6073) “to provide 
for certain of the most urgent deticiencies in the appropriations forthe service 
of the Government for the fiscal _ ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses, 


” having met, after fall and conference, have to recommend, 
and do recommend, to their respective Houses as follows: 

TT the House recedé from its disagreement tothe amendments of the Senate 

umbered 1,4,5,7,and 13, ected ae reg O anA 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 6, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum pro} Toret ee ane te eoat to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 8, 
and to the a same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ That the accounting officers‘of the Treasury are hereby authorized to settle 
and allow, if found correct, the accounts of the disbursing clerks of the Interior 
Department for the fiscal ears 1882, 1883, and 1884 for ursements made on 


account of support of the men's Hospital and Asylum by transfer of any 
unexpended nce, and ap pply the same to purposes for which the subdivisions 
o the appropriations for said institution fort the years above mentioned are ex- 


; and the payments made to clerks, watchmen, laborers, laundresses, 
cn AoT Of toad hospital for the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884 may be al- 
lowed and chargeable to appropriation for plothind be bedding, forage, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous expenses for said fiscal ively. But 
the aggregate amountsappropriated for the expenses of the hospital and asylum 
for the above fiscal years shall not be exceeded because of the transfer herein 
authorized. The amount of said transfers for the fiscal re. ending June 30, 
1884, shall not exceed $1,000, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 12, and to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter pro to be stricken out by said amendment, and add at the end 
thereof the fo! ioes. “Except in cases of sudden emergency involving the 
loss of human life or the destruction of property;" and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


SAM. J. RANDALL, 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the explanatory statement of 
the House conferees, which under the rules accompanies this report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the gir oe on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill making appropriations to supply certain 
urgent deficiencies for the fiscal year 1884, and for other purposes, ponte the fol- 
rete written statement in explanation of the ase SER ended on each 

ent in the CST pee conference report, 
= oe n amendment No. 1: Appropriates $128,000 for fuel, rights, and water for pub- 
ic buildings. 

On amendment No. 4: Strikes out the sum of $16,000 proposed for heating, 
hoisting, and ventilating 

On amendment No. 5: Appropriates $5,393.18 for stationery for use in wrap- 
ping and mailing the reports of the Tenth Census, 

On amendment No. 6: Appropriates $15,000 for incidental expenses of land 
offices, 

On amendments numbered 7 and 8: In lieu of the stricken out and 
that proposed to be inserted the following is ed as a substitute, 
ereby authorized to settle 


namely: 
“That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hi 
and allow, if found correct, the accounts of the disbursing clerks of the Interior 
Department for the fiscal years 1882, 1883,and 1834 for disbursements made on 
account of support of Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum by transfer of any un- 
expended balance, and apply the same to purposes for which the subdivisions 
of th the appropriations for said institution for the years above mentioned are ex- 
usted, And the payments made to clerks, watchmen, laborers, laundresses, 
and teamsters of said hospital for the fiscal gos 1882, 1883, and 1854 may be al- 
lowed and chargeable to the appropriation for clothing, bedding miari teas 
portation, and miscellaneous expenses for said fiscal years, res ively ; but the 
aggregate amounts appropriated for the expenses of the hospital and asylum for 
the above years shall not be exceeded because ofthe transfer herein authorized. 
The or said transits for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, shall not 


ex 
On amendment No, H: In lieu of the matter p: to be stricken out in- 
And hi no Department or oficer of the United 


serts the following: 
States shall accept Rangpur ra service for the Government or employ personal 
service in excessof that authorized by law, except in cases of sudden emergency 
involving the loss of human Tife or the destruction of property. 

The bill as agreed to appropriates in all $1,671,579.87. 


SAM. J. RANDALL, 

JAMES N. BURNES, 

W. H. CALKINS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am now ready to answer any in- 

quiry which any member may wish to make in reference to this report. 
In the absence of any such inquiry I will state that the disagreement 
between the Senate and the House as to the amounts of expenditure 
involved in this bill were in the main quickly settled. The real point 
in controversy was upon the twelfth amendment of the Senate, which 
proposed to strike out the following provision in the bill as passed by 
the House: 


And hereafter no De; ent or officer of the United States shall accept vol- 


vernment or employ personal in excess of that 


This provision was inserted by the House because, under a practice 
which has grown up, clerks in the Departments here and perhaps Gov- 
ernment employés elsewhere, having been employed, as it may be said, 
after hours, have demanded additional compensation for service thus 
rendered. The House conferees hold that cases of this kind ought to 
have been reached by existing Jaw as contained in the following pro- 
vision of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act ap- 
proved March 3, 1883: 


That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several Executive Depart- 
ments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks and other em- 
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loyés, of whatever grade or class, in their respective De) ents not less than 
rent hours of labor each day, except Sundays and days declared public holidays 


by law or executive order: , That the heads of the Departments may by 
special order, stating the reason, further extend or limit the hours of service of 
any clerk or employé in their Departments respectively, but in case of an ex- 
tension it shall be without additional compensation, 

In the face of that provision claims have been presented for extra sery- 
ices performed here and elsewhere by employés of the Government who 
had been engaged after hours. Some of these claims arose in connec- 
tion with the life-saving stations. The House conferees, adopting what 
they believed to be a fair construction of the law, held that a clerk 
or other employé of the Government should be controlled in the same 
manner as individuals in the employ of a private person or corporation, 
and when the necessity arises for additional service, or for bs tar out- 
side of regular hours, should render such service without additional pay. 
Upon this point arose the difficulty. The Senate proposed to strike out 
the provision adopted by the House, The conferees have reached a com- 
promise by allowing the House provision to stand with the addition of 
the words ‘‘ except in cases of sudden emergency involving the loss of 
human life or the destruction of property.” 

It was that there had been, and might again be, occasions 
when the life-saving organization of the Government might require the 
service of persons not regularly provided for by law; and for this reason 
the clause I have just quoted was added. 

I believe the Secretary of the Treasury in recently assigning clerks to 
duty in connection with the rebate of the tobacco tax has adopted the 
construction of the law for which we contended, and which we claim 
is justified by the terms of the act. When the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or any other officer of the Government has occasion to demand from 
any clerk or other employé service outside of the usual regulations, 
the rendering of such service should not, undera proper construction of 
the law, involve any claim whatever for additional pay. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of the 
conference committee. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 264) for the relief of F. G. Schwatka and wife; and 

A bill (H. R. 3931) to add certain counties in Alabama to the north- 
ern district therein, and to divide the said northern district after the 
addition of said counties into two divisions, and to preseribe the times 
and places for holding courts therein, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insisted on its amendments disagreed to by the 
House to the bill (H. R. 5459) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, 
and for other p ; asked a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. PLUMB, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. BECK. 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments di to by the House to the bill (H. R. 4716) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, 
and for other purposes; asked a conference with the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the 
part of the Senate Mr. HALE, Mr. LOGAN, and Mr. BECK. 


MYEA CLARK GAINES. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I rise for the purpose of moving that the House 
again resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar; and pending that motion I move that all debate upon the 
amendments pending in Committee of the Whole to the bill for the re- 
lief of Myra Clark Gaines be limited to ten minutes. 

Thé motion was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar was then agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House (Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair) and resunied the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1000) for the relief of Myra Clark Gaines. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I suppose the time will be divided equally. I 
am willing to do that. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], who said that when Mr. Cushing got his confirmation of 
10,000 arpents it was a confirmation of all the lands Mrs. Gaines had 
under what is known as the Urquhart grant, to the petition of Caleb 
Paeng presented to the Federal court on that question. It is as fol- 

WS: 


And the petitioner now Sa leave to specify the lands which were sold by 
the said Morales to the said Urquhart and Andry and Pollock and embraced in 
this claim, and to show thelr present condition: First, of the 50,000 — sold 
by the said intendant, Morales, to the said Thomas Urquhart on the of No- 


vember, 1803, there is included in the said conveyance by the said Myra Clark 
Gaines to the petitioner a tract of 10,268 arpents only. 

That settles the question; there was only included 10,000 arpents of 
the original 50,000. 

Mr. COBB. Then why was not the whole claim presented? 

Mr. COSGROVE. Simply because only that portion belonged to 
Mr. Cushing, and not to Mrs Gaines. 

Mr. MULDROW. The other part was in possession of Mrs. Gaines. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I reserve the remaining portion of my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the petition filed 
by Caleb Cushing in this case, it does not claim that the part he was 
asking was a part only of this grant, but it sets forth in the beginning 
he is claiming the whole land. 

Mr. MULDROW. Thatis a mistake. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It reads in this wise: 


The petition of Caleb Cushing, of the State of Massachusetts, respectfully shows 
that by a deed of sale and conveyance to him executed by Myra Clark Gaines, 
of the city of New Orleans, your petitioner has become owner of the tract of land 
hereinafter mentioned, situate the State of Louisiana, between the Missis- 
sippi and the Perdido Rivers, and north of the river Iberville; that said Myra 
Clark Gaines was entitled to the said tract as the sole heir and devisee of the 
late Daniel Clark, of New Orleans; that the said Daniel Clark acquired the same 
by deed of sale hereinafter mentioned from Thomas Urquhart, Gilber Andry, 
and Geo Pollock, to whom the lands had been sold by one Ventura Morales, 
acting as intendant of the Spanish province of West Florida. 


Now, that is the basis of his claim. It goes on to state subsequently 
that some one deeded 50,000 acres of this land to some one in Philadel- 
phia, and the sale was declared utterly void. 

Mr. MULDROW. It says that it was only a part of the 50,000 


arpents. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This sets forth a claim of Caleb Cushing, and it 
says it is for the whole of it and not for a part of it. 

One word further. It seems to me such an important matter as this 
should have been fully understood by the committee which reported it, 
so that at least we should be able to understand the facts in the case, 
We may dispute about the law, but there is no reason why we should 
dispute about the facts. 

Mr. MULDROW. What part has not been explained? 

Mr. SPRINGER. First, as to whether any part of the original grant 
is subject to location under this bill. That question has been asked, 
and it has not yet been answered. We do not know whether any por- 
tion of the original grant is subject to location. 

Mr. MULDROW. The committee showed there was a grant from 
Morales to Urquhart for 50,000 arpents of land, and from Morales to 
Lynd for 32,000 arpents. It showed that Lynd of his grant conveyed 
to Daniel Clark something over 5,000 arpents. The committee showed 
that Urquhart had conveyed to Daniel Clark 50,000 arpents which he 
had obtained from Morales, the intendant of the Spanish province. 
We showed that Urquhart had paid the Spanish Government solid 
cash for the grant to him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It seems to me important to know whether we are 
voting scrip to be located on the public domain or whether we are 
merely restoring the identical lands to this claimant. That is impor- 
tant, and this committee does nottell us whether we are voting scrip to 
be located on the public domain or restoring to this claimant the land 
her ancestors derived from the Spanish Government. 

Mr. WARNER; of Ohio. That answers in part the question I de- 
sired to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And that is the very question in dispute, and the 
committee either do not know or do not state whether we are doing one 
thing or another. The information is not satisfactory and not sufficient 
to enable us to act intelligently upon it. It may be that the original 
land was worth very little, while the scrip may be worth a great deal. 
Now, let us have the information. 

Mr. MULDROW. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
under the provisions of this bill she only gets scrip for the land that 
was taken. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I want to know what the value of the land 
taken was and what it is proposed-to give in return for it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I wish to ask some member of the com- 
mittee a question. I understand these grants were fixed originally by 
proper metes and bounds, and that certain parts of them have been sold 
and titles made by the Government to various settlers. Now, how 
much or how large a part of the lands comprised within the original 
grant now under consideration remains undisposed of in that way, end 
how much are we to pay, if we were to pay in money value for this 

roperty ? 

Mr. MULDROW. My impression is that there is but little of the 
original grant remaining. It has been nearly all taken up. Of course 
land-scrips would be issued in lien of it. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. WEAVER]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman last on the floor 
makes complaint that the committee has not explained this matter 
fully. If he would read the report of the committee he would find 
that they have explained fuliy and thoroughly every proposition em- 
braced; every question that has been asked here on the floor bas been 
fully answered, and it has been shown by the title-bond resting there 


a 


before the gentleman from Missouri that the same title that covers these 
39,000 arpents asked to be confirmed here is the same title on which 
Caleb Cushing rested his case which was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. 

And, calling attention to a legal proposition, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois, who last raised the question, if Caleb Cushing 
had in his petition announced the proposition that it was the grant— 
the original grant—which was conveyed to him, how could that affect 
the right of a third and disinterested and who was not a party 
litigant to the case before the court? I ask him how, as a legal propo- 
sition, does he pretend to say that could affect the right of Mrs. Gaines? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Nebraska will pardon me, 
I will state that if Caleb Cushing had claimed this land in that case, 
and the court made the award or ruling as to that land, the case is res 
adjudicata. 

Mr. WEAVER. Caleb Cushing claimed that which he had by virtue 
of adeed which rested upon the same ground as that now upon the table 
before the gentleman from Missouri; and if his title was good, and the 
court decided that it was, then Mrs. Gaines’s title is good under the same 
decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. WEAVER. I should like to have about ten minutes on this 
point. 

Mr. COSGROVE. 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WEAVER. Calling attention now to the further proposition, 
the whole objection that has been urged to this bill has been urged to 
this second section of the bill, and I venture the assertion, and rest it 
upon thelaw written on your statute-books, that we needed no second 
section to the bill. Under the act of Congress providing for the final 
adjustment of private land claims section 6 of that act covers the land 
in controversy. By that act, which was in 1860, it was provided 
that in all cases where there had been a finding that any parties were 
entitled to lands, and the lands had been disposed of by the United 
States, the United States could issue scrip in lien thereof; that is, pro- 
vided it did not exceed in value $1.25 per acre. And now the bill 
under consideration affirms a finding in its preamble as to the right of 
this claimant to these 39,000 arpents; and that finding once having 
been made, it is not necessary for further legislation to entitle this 
lady to her rights and to her scrip. Now, the law to which I have al- 
ready referred, and which is in existence upon the statute-books, estab- 
lishes that right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska has 


I will yield a minute more to the gentleman 


expired. 
‘The gentleman from Missouri has one minute remaining. 
Mr. 3GROVE. Mr. Chairman, I have, so far as I am individu- 


ally concerned, as I stated a short time ago, no objection to giving this 
claimant the money instead of the land-scrip. If I was permitted to 
act simply upon my own judgment, I would readily assent to that prop- 
sition; but acting for the committee, and under its instructions, J am 
not at liberty to accept the substitute. The question with meas tothe 
statute referred to by the gentleman from Nebraska last on the floor, 
and also a short time ago by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MULDROW ], is whether Con is not compelled in obedience to that 
statute to grant the land-scrip in this case, and whether if we should 
adopt the substitute here it would not be in conflict with thatact. But 
I am not prepared to say whether it would or not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. It would repeal it. 

Mr, COSGROVE. Thereis no clause in the substitute repealing that 
act; and if the substitute should pass, I think it would be in conflict 
with it. y 

I presume it would be infinitely better for this lady to have this money. 
I know nothing of what is her own wish except what I can infer from 
what I have heard in regard to her poverty and straitened circumstances— 
for I never saw the lady so far as I am aware; but from what I have 
heard of her I believe she would infinitely prefer to have the money 
rather than the land-scrip. I simply submit that to the judgment of 
the committee. For my own part I shall be compelled under instruc- 
tions from the committee to vote for the original bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Is thisa unanimous report of the committee ? 

My. COSGROVE. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by order of the House. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] to the substitute. 

The question being taken, the amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

The substitute was adopted. 

Mr. MULDROW. I movethat the bill as amended by the adoption 
of the substitute be laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 7. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum. I call for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
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tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. CosGrove, and 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 137, 
noes 28. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid aside 
to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill on the Cal- 
endar. 

The Clerk reported the title of the next bill, as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 3937) for the relief of Willis N. Arnold. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GEDDES] who reports this bill to ask that this bill and the one 
which follows, the bill (H. R. 1477) to pay Hiram Johnson and other 
persons certain sums of money, be informally passed over without los- 
ng their place on the Calendar. 

Ir. MCMILLIN. The two bills go together. 

There being no objection, the two bills indicated were informally 

passed over without losing their place on the Calendar. 


MRS. MARGARET CASSIDY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3950) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Cassidy. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. 
authorized and directed to pay to t Cassidy, widow of Peter A. Cassidy, 
deceased, $£,500, in full compensation for the pest pronene and future use of the 
ES of said Peter A. Cassidy for his invention of machine for cutting vellum 
oth. 


The report (by Mr. MOREY, from the Committee on Patents) was 
read, as follows: 


The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1370) for the 
relief of Mrs. Margaret Cassidy, having considered the same, and accompanying 
pern conan the passage of the accompanying bill as a substitute for bill 


The facts upon which this recommendation is based are so fully set forth in 
House Report No. 1768, Forty-sixth Congress, second session, that your com- 
mittee ask to make ita part of their report, and append papers that are pertinent. 

[House Report 1768, Forty-sixth Congress, second session. ] 
“The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the petition of Mrs. Peter 


A. Cassidy for compensation for a machine invented by her late husband and 
now in use by the Government, have considered the same, and respectfully 


report: 
RT "his claim was considered and Mvoemriepaag upon by the Committee of 
Claims of the Forty-fifth Congress (Forty-fifth Congress, third session, Report 
No. 8), but no final action was reach 

“Their report was as follows: 

"t Peter A. Cassidy was employed in the Second Auditor's Office of the Treas- 
ury Department from August 1, 1867, to October 10, 1876. While thus employed 
he invented and caused to be patented a machine for cutting the vellum cloth 
extensively used in repairing vouchers, &c. By means of this machine he was 
enabled to do the work which woufd otherwise have required five men. This 
is shown by the Auditor, and the machine is still in use, and is considered indis- 
pensable by the Auditor. By a statement of Joseph Barton, now in charge of 
archives division, under the old plan two men could cut twenty-five strips in 
five cuts; by the new device one man can cut fifty strips in two cuts. 

“The machine was patented July 11, 1876. Peter A. Cassidy died in January, 
1878, without having received any compensation from the Government for the 
use of his invention, and his attending physician, William Ward, says that this 
circumstance e preyed upon his mind and added to the causes that produced his 
death. He left the petitioner (his widow) and eight children. She asks thatthe 
Government pay to her the sum of £10,000 for the use of her husband's invention. 
By the use of the machine one person can do the work of twenty-five. 

“*Ttis manifestly just thatthe Government should pay for the use of the patent, 
and we think $2,500 not an unreasonablesum for that use. We therefore report 
the accompanying bill with the recommendation that it do paa 

“This committee concur in the conclusions and recommendations of the former 
committee, and report the accompanying bill.” 


APPENDIX. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECOND AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 
October 1, 1877. 


Peter Cassidy was employed in this office from August 1, 1867, to October 10, 
1876, during which time he performed his duties satisfactorily. While em- 
ployed here, Mr, Cassidy invented and caused to be patented a machine for cut- 
ting the vellum cloth used extensively in repairing vouchers. By means of this 
invention he was enabled to do the work which would other wise have required 
five men. The original machine is still in use every day in this office and is con- 


sidered indispensable. 
E. B. FRENCH, Auditor. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, SECOND AUDITOR’s OFFICE, 
Washington, March 3, 1882, 
Sır: In reply to your indorsement of the Ist instant, requesting to be fur- 
nished with the information called for by the inclosed letter from the subecom- 
mittee on patents, United States Senate, I have the honor to make the follow- 


report: 
. The oe ane is still using Peter A. Cassidy’s patented machine for 
cutting vellum cloth. 

Second. The Department has never, to my knowledge, compensated said 
Cassidy for the use of said invention, and I have no reason to believe he was 
ever so compensated. 

Fora period of nearly four years, commencing in the year 1875, women, aver- 
aging over thirty in number, were constantly employed in this office in mend- 
ing mutilated Army rolls. Inthat work they used vellum cloth cut in slips. Mr. 
Cassidy invented his maehine and put it in operation some time in the spring 
of 1876. a It was subsequently patented. 

* 


* s 
Adopting Mr. French's estimate—that one man with the machine will do the 
work which would otherwise have required five men—and I believe that esti- 
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mate to be a fair one—I am enabled to approximate the value of the machine to 
the Government. 

Since January 1, 1876, 1,780 rolls of cloth have been purchased and used in 
mending mutilated Army rolls. The cutting of twelve rolls with the machine 
isa fair day’s work. The 1,780 rolls would in that way be cut in six months, 
and the labor of four men for six months or one man for two years saved, 

I think $2,500 would be an adequate sum for the Government to pay for the 
past, KeNaN and future use of the ne. 

ery respectfully, 


Hon, CHAs. J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


[Decision by the Supreme Court—The United States vs. Burns (Wallace’s Re- 
ports, vol, 12, page 242, December term, 1870).] 


If an officer in the military service, not specially employed to make experi- 
ments witha view to suggest improvements, devises a new and valuable improve- 
ment in arms, tents, orany other kind of war material, he is entitled to the benefit 
of it, and to letters patent for the improvement from the United States equally 
with any other citizen not engaged in such service; and the Government can 
not, after the patent is issued, make use of the improvement any more than a 

rivate individual without license of the inventor or making compensation to 


im, 

The following decision is also pertinent : 

“ Public employment is no defense to the employé for having converted the 
private property of another to the public use without his consent and without 
just compensation. Private property, the Constitution provides, shall not be 
taken for public use without just compensation,and itis clear that that pro- 
vision is as applicable to the Government as to individuals.” * * è (Mitchell 
vs, Harmony, 13 How., 134; U.S. vs. Russell, 13 Wall., 627.) 


Mr. VANCE. My colleague on the committee [ Mr. Morey] is not 
present, but the facts in this case are all set forth in the report made 
by that gentleman. 

The bill has received the sanction of the Committee on Patents in 
three if not in four different Congresses. It has now the unanimous 
sanction of the committee of the present Congress. We think itis right. 
This woman, for whose benefit the bill is presented, has a large family 
and she has no other resource. She has no one else to look to in regard 
to the value of the patent, as the Government alone makes use of it. If 
there be no objection I will move that the bill be laid aside to be re- 
ported favorably. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire before that is done to ask a ques- 
tion or two. I understand the inventor of the machine was in the em- 
ployment of the Government? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. In the Second Auditor’s Office. Was this 
work entirely independent of the work he was employed to do? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It formed no part of the work for which 
he was paid? 

Mr. VANCE. It was a different thing, entirely. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Did the inventor derive any profit from his 
invention outside of the Government ? 

Mr. VANCE. I said a moment ago he did not. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It has not gone into use anywhere ? 

Mr. VANCE, No, sir. No one except the Government uses it. It 
is used for making army rolls and things of that kind. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is more particularly adapted for the use 
of the Government? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It would seem an invention worth $2,500 
to the Government might be worth something to others. 

Mr. VANCE. It has not been used by any one else. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ALONZO GESNER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1299) 
for the relief of Alonzo Gesner. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to approve for Parmes if on examination he finds the surveys were 
made in eeeoraanba with the report and approval of the surveyor-general of the 
State of Oregon of date December 1, 1877, certain surveys of the public lands 
made by Deputy-Surveyor Alonzo Gesner, namely: Townships 16, 17,18, 19, and 
20 south, ringe 16 east of Willamette meridian, making 54 miles and 3.09 chains 
of township lines, and 300 miles and 61.92 chains of section lines, at the rate of $7 
hig for township and $6 per mile for section lines, amounting, in all, to 

182.91. 


Mr. GEORGE. As this bill has already passed the Senate in three 
different Congresses, and has been twice unanimously recommended by 
committees of this House, unless some gentleman desires the reading 
of the report I shall move that the bill be laid aside to be reported 
favorably to the House. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The report (made by Mr. Lewis, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Publie Lands, to whom was referred bill H. R. 1299, 
having had the same under consideration, submit as their report thereon the 
report of this committee in the Forty-seventh Congress. 

he following isthe report of said committee : 
[House Report No. 1012, Forty-seventh Congress, first session.] 


“ Mr. STRAIT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to repe 4 bill H, R. 1367: 
The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 


O. FERRISS, Auditor. 


1867) for the relief of Alonzo Gesner, having had the same under consideration, 
report the same back with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

“ A billidentical with this (No. 53) has the Senate at the present session. 
The facts in relation thereto are set forth at length in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands (No. 58of the present session), and your committee 
adopt said Senate report as a statement ofthe reasons why the bill should pass, 


namely: 

“*Tt appears from ibe papers in this case that Alonzo Gesner, of Oregon, on 
September 6, 1876, ente: into a contract, No. 251, with the United States sur- 
hg? rar Nag of Oregon, to survey public lands in said State, described as fol- 

lo o Wit: 

“* Fourth standard parallel southwest, through ranges 20, 19, 18 east, to the in- 
tersection with the Des Chutes meridian; and also the exterior boundaries of 
townships 18, 19, 20 south, ranges 18, 19, 20 east, and townships 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
south, range 17 east; and also the subdivisional lines of townships 18, 19, 20 
south, ranges 19, 20 east, and townships 18, 19 south, range 18 east, and town- 
ships 16, 17, 18 south, range 17 east, Willamette meridian, Oregon. 

*“** That on April 7, 1877, Alonzo Gesner, from his camp in the field on Bear 
Creek, Wasco County, Oregon, wrote to the United States surveyor-general of 
Oregon, calling his attention to the large settlement then being made in town- 
ships 16, 17, 18,19, and 20 south, range 16 east, and that the settlers therein were 
desirous of the survey of the above-described lands. That these townships con- 
tained a largearea of excellent and valuable agricultural lands, and also abounded 
in rich mineral deposits, That being on the ground, and in view of the great 
expense of transporting a surveying party to this remote distance and back, 
Alonzo Gesner asked the United States surveyor-general of Oregon that he be 
permitted to proceed at once to the survey of the townships named, and that 
they be added to his contract of September 6, 1876; and that, feeling assured of 
the compliance of the said United States surveyor-general with his said request, 
he further stated that he should proceed at once to the survey of the exterior 
and subdivisional lines of said townships, trusting to secure the approval of 
said United States surveyor-general thereto. 

“* That on April 19, 1877, the bondsmen ofsaid Alonzo Gesner gave their consent 
that said Gesner might raed i the exterior and section lines of said townships 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 south, range 16 east, amounting to 54 miles and 3.09 chains of ex- 
terior lines,and 300 miles and 61.92 chains of section lines, and which, at the 
rate of $7 per mile for township and $6 per mile for section lines, amounted to 
$2,182.91. That on August 18, 1877, said surveys were authorized by said United 
States surveyor-general of Oregon, upon the condition that the consent of his 
bondsmen be obtained, and the United States surveyor-general, decming it to 
be for the best interests of the Government, asked the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to approve the same. Thaton December 28, 1877,the United 
States surveyor-general for Oregon indorsed the aceount of said Alonzo Gesner 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office as United States deputy sur- 
veyor for his said work done under his said contract of September 6, 1876, and 
also with the permission of his bondsmen and with his approval. of whi 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, on January 23, 1878, disallowed, 
for the reason that the same had not been included in the original contract of 
Alonzo Gesner, and which had been approved by the Commissioner. That the 
account for the work of said deputy surveyor was bs fatter by the surveyor- 
genomi of Oregon on December 10, 1877, and forwarded to the Commissioner of 

e General Land Office, and is now of record in the United States Treasury De- 
partment. That the field-notes of the said surveys were duly approved by the 
surveyor-general December 1, 1877. 

“ “That duplicate township plats of said surveys were duly made and filed in 
the United States local land offices at The Dalles and Lake View. Oreg., on 
December 20 and December 30, 1877, respectively, and copies thereof forwarded 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Oftice. ‘That the said township plats 
have never been withdrawn from the local land offices, but that the same remain 
on file and of record in said offices; and that the lands so surveyed are, and 
have been since the filing of the plats, subject to entry as public lands under 
the laws of the United States. That said surveys amount to 54 miles 3 chains 
and 9 links of township lines and 300 miles 61 chains and $2 links of section 
lines, and which, at $7 per mile for township lines and $6 per mile for section 
lines, amounts to the sum of $2,182.91; and which amount is still unpaid and 
claimed as due said Alonzo Gesner on account of said surveys. 

“That a bill for the payment of the amount due Alonzo Gesner (S. 734 
the Senate on June 19, 1878 (see Senate Journal, second session, Forty- Con- 
gress, p. 779, June 19, 1878); and which bill was thereafter referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands of the House, by it favorably considered, and by it 
ordered to be favorably reported to the House with a recommendation that it 
should pass, but which report failed to be made to the House in time to be acted 
upon during the Forty-fifth Congress. That the amount as stated in said Sen- 
ate bill No. TH was 33,033.27; but that since the date of the introduction of the 
pending bill there has been paid of said amount the sum of $850.36 for the survey 
of two townships, in pursuance of the original contract and certain substitu- 
tions thereunder, leaving still unpaid the sum of $2,182.91 on account of said 
surveys.’ ™ 

The committee recommend the passage of the bill as reported. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. If this bill is to give rise to any discussion, I 
shall move that the committee rise. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think the committee should rise. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the § 


peaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New Yor! 


reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House had had the Private Calendar under consideration, and had di- 
rected him to report back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 1000) for the relief of Myra Clark Gaines with an amendment, and 
the bill (H. R. 3950) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Cassidy without 
amendment. 

SANTIAGO DE LEON, 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1724) for the relief of Santiago de Leon, coming over from Friday last 
as unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the passage of the bill; and 
upon that question the yeas and nays have been ordered by the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The yeas and nays on this bill were ordered on my 
demand. ‘The vote by yeas and nays was taken on Friday last and re- 
sulted in no quorum voting; but there was sucha large majority in favor 
of the passage of the bill that I do not desire to insist further upon the 
yeas and nays. The object I had in view was merely to ascertain the 


pleasure of the House on a claim of this character. 
The SPEAKER. Then if there be no objection the order of the 
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bill will be vacated. 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
The bill was then passed. 
REMOVAL OF CHARGES OF DESERTION. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, coming over trom Friday last, was the bill (H. R. 3935) 
to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge of desertion. 

The SPEAKER. This bill was reported from the Committee of the 
Whole with sundry amendments. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I ask that theamendments be read, and 
I would be very glad for the House to preserve order while they are 
being read by the Clerk, as this is a very important bill. t 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Jn line 10, strike out the word “ twenty-second" and insert the word “‘first;” 
so that it will read: “or until the first day of May, 1865.” 

In line ll, afterthe word “company,” insert the words “ or in the United States 
naval forces;” so that it will read: “or who subsequently enlisted in another 
regiment or company or in the United States naval forces.” 

At the end of line 13, section 2 of the printed bill, insert the following : 

* Provided, Thatthe provisions of this act shall not be applicable to any soldier 
. who willfully deserted forthe purpose of obtaining a bounty or other pecuniary 

reward by re-enlistment; and the granting of relief in each case shall be dis- 
eretionary with the y of War after an investigation of the facts.” 

At the end of section 4 add the tollowing : 

* Unless such absence without leave resulted from his confinement as a pris- 
oner of war,” 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote asked on any of these amend- 
ments ? ` 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask a separate vote on theamendment next to the 
last. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman who may be in 
charge of this bill will allow the suggestion of an amendment to the 
amendment proposed to the second section. That amendment contains 
certain provisions as to soldiers, using the word ‘‘soldier’’ only. The 
bill is intended to apply to soldiers, sailors, and marines. I suggest 
that the amendment should be modified in that respect. 

Mr. GEDDES. There can be no objection to that; it was an inad- 
vertence, I think, that the words the gentleman indicates were left 
out, 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Then I move toamend the amendment 
by inserting, after the word ‘‘soldier,’’ the words ‘‘sailor or marine.” 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the words suggested will 
be inserted in the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment as modified will be again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 13, sectiou 2, the following : 

“ Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not be applicable to any sol- 
dier, sailor, or marine who willfully deserted for the pu of obtaining a 
bounty or other pecuniary reward by re-enlistment; and the granting of relief 
in each case shall be discretionary with the Secretary of War ‘apex an arealo 
tion of the facts." 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thelast clause of that amendment I think neutral- 
izes the entire effect of the provision. That discretion is already lodged 
in the Secretary of War by an act of the last Congress. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I would ask the gentleman if he pro- 
poses to submit the question of relieving a sailor or marine from the 
charge of desertion to the Secretary of War? Ought that not to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. HOLMAN. [am not referring to that so much as to the effect 
of the last clause of the amendment, which leaves every case of relief 
provided for by this bill to the discretion of the Secretary of War. 
That discretion is already vested in him, and gentlemenare aware that 
the present law is entirely inoperative. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. On that account? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
these words: 

And the granting of relief in each case shall be discretionary with the Secre- 
tary of War after an investigation of the facts. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That will strike out entirely the discre- 
tionary part, will it not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It will. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And makes the operation of this bill ab- 
solute if it shall become a law? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Both for meritorious and unmeritorious 
soldiers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. All alike. 

Mr. STORM. If it is not stricken out it will kill the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not think the House is ready to pass 
a measure which shall put upon precisely the same plane the inten- 
tional deserter and the meritorious soldier, the man who fought the 
war throngh and the man who deserted, no matter what the purpose of 
the desertion might be. It seems to me it will be doing great injustice 
to the deserving soldier to put him upon the same footing with the man 
who intentionally deserted his colors and his command, it may be while 
in the field. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. And in the face of the enemy. 


House directing the yeas and nays to be taken on the passage of this Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. such desertions were 
for the purpose of obtaining the bounty offered. 


ibly made 
e discretion 
and the power of examining into the facts of each case certainly ought 
to be 1 somewhere. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Well. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is not the Secretary of War, by an act of the last 
Congress, already invested with the discretionary power to relieve a 
soldier from the charge of desertion in every case where he may be en- 
titled to relief? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not understand that he has the power 
now except in certain cases. 

Mr. CURTIN. He says he has not; and he is supported by the opin- 
ion of the Solicitor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend remembers very well the act of last ses- 
sion, in which, after it passed the House, the Senate inserted a provis- 
ion giving this discretionary power to the Secretary of War; and this 
discretion was found at once to make the act nugatory. 

Mr. STORM. The gentleman is mistaken; it was the words ‘‘ inten- 
tionally deserted ” that caused the difficulty. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If members of the House desire not to accomplish 
the relief which this bill started out to afford, of course the lan- 
guage to which I have referred should remain in the bill. But if it is 
i that relief should be granted in the cases included by the bill, 
why not have that relief become directly operative by virtue of the 
law instead of depending upon the discretion of the head of the War 
Department ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The reason for conferring a discretionary 
power upon the Secretary of War is this: It is difficult to frame a law 
in general terms which will not possibly include both the deserving 
and the undeserving; and the object of this discretion on the part of 
the Secretary of War is that he may make an investigation in each case 
and discriminate so as not to grant relief to those who deserted for the 
p of escaping military service or for the purpose of obtaining 
bounty by joining another regiment. ‘The Secretary of War is author- 
ized by this provision to inquire into the circumstances under which 
in each case the desertion took place. It seems to me very necessary 
that this power should be lodged with that officer. We should not pass 
a sweeping measure which may include those who really intended to 
desert as well as those who were erroneously marked as deserters. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend mean to say that this bill covers 
everybody? 

Mr. WARNER, .of Ohio. Pretty nearly everybody. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Surely the bill does not authorize an honorable dis- 
charge to a soldier who intentionally deserted, who was, for instance, 
a ‘‘bounty-jumper.’’ 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, who has the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] took 
the floor, and as the previous question was not demanded he was enti- 
tled to the floor for an hour, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Jones], reserving the residue of my time. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER] had sat down; and I think I am entitled to recognition. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Does the gentleman wish to move the pre- 
vious question ? 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then I surrender the floor. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. This bill has already been debated for 
two days; and I think the House is tired of the discussion. I have 
risen for the purpose merely of moving the previous question. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves the pre- 
vious question upon the amendments reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House, and upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

Mr. STEELE. I desire to move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order at this time; it will 
be at a later stage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will with- 
draw the call for the previous question, in order that a motion may be 
made to refer the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. The bill 
is so confused in its present form—— 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. The question is on order- 
ing the previous question. g 

e previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN to the 
amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole House, it was 
not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The next question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported from the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Is it in order to demand aseparate vote 
on each of the amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I make that demand. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the first amendment reported | The Clerk read as follows: 


from the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. The 
previous question having now been ordered, may I not move at this time 
to recommit the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this time. The gentleman may move to 
recommit when the previous question is demanded on the passage of 
the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee of the Whole Honse on the Pri- 
vate Calendar were then severally read and agreed to. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, Is itin order at this stage of the proceedings, by 
unanimous consent, to offer an amendment applying the provisions of 
this bill to the Navy as well as to the Army? 

The SPEAKER. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Iask unanimous consent, then, and the commit- 
tee are ready to accept such an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAMMOND. Yes; I object. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
time; and being engrossed, it was acco’ 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I demand 

of the bill. 

Mr. STEELE. I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest the gentleman modify his motion so as 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. STEELE. I will modify my motion in that respect and move 
the bill be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. The reason 
why I did not make the motion in that way in the first instance was 
that I am myself a member of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The pending question is on the motion to refer 
the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The House divided; and there were—yeas 61, nays 73. 

Mr. STEELE. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. STEELE. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—yeas 55, nays 
104. 
Mr. STEELE. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. RANDALL. Several members have come into the House since 
the division, and I suggest the tellers retain their places. 

Mr. STEELE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been announced, and no quorum has 


and read a third 
ly read the third time. 
e previous question on the 


voted. 

Mr. STEELE. I move the House take a recess until half past 7 
o’clock this evening. 
The SPEAKER. 

has not voted. 

Mr. STEELE. Then, I demand the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of business is on the motion to 
refer to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. STEELE. It will save time to have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCOID. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion to refer. 

Mr. HAMMOND. And I ask for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Only twenty-four have voted in the affirmative, 
which is not a sufficient number. 

Mr. STEELE. Count the other side. 

The SPEAKER. There is no other side. The rules of the House 
direct that one-fifth of a quorum shall be necessary to order tellers, 
and that is fixed. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEELE. I move to reconsider the vote by which the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The gentleman voted on the other side. 

The SPEAKER. But there was norecord of the vote. 

Mr. PERKINS. I move that the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. CANNON. And on that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-six have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. MONEY. Count the other side. 

Mr. STEELE. The time has arrived for taking a recess, and I de- 
mand the order. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, a recess will now 
be taken until half 7 o'clock this evening, for the purpose of con- 
sidering pension bills on the Private Calendar. At the evening session 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] will occupy the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

And then (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the House took a recess until 7 0’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m. 


It is not in order to take a recess when a quorum 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House at 7 o'clock and 30 minutes p. 
m. was called to order by Mr. MCMILLIN as Speaker pro tempore 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the sae under 
which the House assembles to-night. 


PAPIN EU EA ee ee ee eee ee ell 


Ordered, That until the further order of this House, on each Friday the House 
will take a recess at 5 o’clock until 7.30 p. m., at which evening sessions bills on 
the Private Calendar reported from the Committee on Pensions and the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions shall be considered, 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the Private 
Calendar under the order just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private endar, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of the Private Calendar. The Clerk will report 
the first bill. 

Mr. MATSON. -I ask unanimous consent that we pass over inform- 
ally all of the bills which may be upon the Calendar until we reach 
the bill H. R. 1164, at the top of page 29. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ELENOR STOUGH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1164) 
to restore to the pension-roll the name of Elenor Stough. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secre! 
thorized and directed to Tesora = 
and limitations of the pensi 
George W. Stough, late torn of an 

rs. 


Mr. MATSON. The report in this case has been read at a former 
sitting of the House. I move, therefore, that the amendment proposed 
by the committee, which is to add the words “from and after the pas- 
sage of this act,’’ be agreed to. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


FRANCES E. HENDRICKS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2059) 
to increase the pension of Frances E. Hendricks, repo: adversely 
from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent that that bill be passed 
over informally to-night, to retain its position upon the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


MARY L. AND ELLA WALKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill of the Senate 
(S. 465) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Els Walker. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secre thas the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to direct the payment, out o Då oney in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mary L. W: alker and E Walker, sole surviving daughters of 
Lieut. Col. Calvin Walker, late of the Thirty-third Regiment of New York State 
Volunteers, the pension granted by certificate No. 209900, to the said Calvin 
Walker, computing the amount due to the day of his death only. 


The report is as follows: 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the aes on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to accompany bill S. 4 

The Committee on Invalid a to whom was referred the bill (S. 465) 
for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker, having considered the same, 
report as follows: 

hat this case was considered by the Senate Committee on Pensions at the 
= ae session of the Forty-seventh Congress, and report thereon (No. 963) made 
as follows: 

“The claimants, Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker, are the sole survivi 
daughters and children of Lieut, Col. Calvin Walker, late of the Thirty-th 
Regiment of New York Volunteers. Colonel Walker applied for a pension on 
account of disabilities received in the service and in the line of duty, and com- 
pleted his proofs during his lifetime. 

“ The case in the Pension Office was submitted for admission on the 8th of May, 
1882, and was subsequently allowed at the rate of $7.50 p month from the 
day of October, 1861, but the certificate therefor was not issued until the 27th day 
of May, 1882. Colonel Walker died on the same day and about four hoursafterthe 
certificate in his case was issued as aforesaid. The Commissioner of Pensions 
construes the law governing the payment of pensions to be that the representa- 
tives of a pensioner in case of death are not entitled to receive the pension granted 
the decedent unless the check for the amount allowed is received and indorsed 
by the pensioner. 

“The committee are of the opinion, however, that in cases where the pension 
certificate has been actually issued before the death of the n found to be en- 
titled sped ent} there is Lay and Justico in paying the amount so allowed 
to the children of the pensioner, asin the present case. 

“The comma titne: upon a careful examination of all the facts bearin, g upon n the 
case, deem it a deserving and meritorious one for special legislation.’ 

The present bill is in exact language of the one then reported. 

Your committee, believing that the above report correctly sets forth the ma- 
terial facts in the case, adopt it, and recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was laid aside to be repor to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MRS. APOLLINE A. BLAIR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
granting arrears of pension to Apolline A. Blair, widow of 
eral Francis P. Blair. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent that we also pass over this 
bill informally for this evening, on account of the absence of the gen- 


tleman from Missouri [Mr. BkoADHEAD]. 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


of the Interior be, and he is hereb: 

 pension-roll, subject to the provisions 

the name of Elenor Stough, widow of 
no Eighty-cighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
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e ‘late Gen- 
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JOHN GALLOUP. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 555) 
granting a pension to John Galloup. 
The bill is as follows: 

Be it grange feet That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and ected to place on the pension-roll the name of John Galloup, 
late a corporal of Company F, Sixty-ninth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, and pay him a 
pension from and after the passage of this act. 

The report is as follows: 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, to accompany bill H, R. 555: p 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
555) granting a pension to John Galloup, submit the following report 

We find that claimant enlisted August 12, 1862, and was discha! » 
25, 186i. service was in Company F, Sixty-ninth Regiment Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia. His application for pension was made April, 1882. Paragraph 3, 
section 4693 of Revised Statutes, provides that pension claims of militiamen 
must be proved prior to July 4, 1874. í 

The evidence is clear that he received his disability in the service, and the 
committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, this report is very brief 
and does not tell us what the disability was, or that he had any disa- 
bility. ‘‘ The evidence is clear” is all that is said upon the subject 
“í that he received his disability in the service.” There is nothing, 
however, in the report or in the bill to show what the disability was. 
It nowhere appears from the report that he has any disability at all. 
This is one of these militiamen of Missouri, and I would like to have 
some information upon this point. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to the gentleman from Alabama that 
the wounds referred to were proven to the satisfaction of the Pension 
Office, and no question was made on that ground. No point was made 
against the applicant by reason of that fact, but under this section 
(4693, paragraph 3) of the Revised Statutes it is provided that the 
claims of these militiamen must be proved prior to July 4, 1874. Not 
knowing that, or for some other reason, he did not put in his applica- 
tion in time. For that reason the office could not allow the pension. 
This House during the present session has made an invariable rule to 
gant pensions to that class of people, and it has been done in some 

ozen or more cases. I know that I reported five cases of that kind 
myself. I did not suppose, therefore, in preparing the report that there 
was any necessity for setting forth the facts as to the disability for the 
reason that it had been proven to the satisfaction of the Pension De- 
partment. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I only wanted an explanation as to the 
case, as I thought it best the House should understand exactly the cir- 
cumstances. I make no objection to the claim on the statement made. 

Mr. MORRILL. Thank you. 

The bill was laid hside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


DECATUR HAMLIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2070) 
granting a pension to Decatur Hamlin. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &e., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of tur Hamlin, employed as seout 
for the Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, and who, while in action, received 
wounds that compelled the amputation of a leg. 


The report is as follows: 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, made the following 
rt to accompany bill H. R. 2070: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2070) granting a pension to Decatur Hamlin, submit the following report : 

The claimant was never mustered into the United States service. In 1861 he 
accom ied the Tenth R ent of Indiana Volunteers (a three months’ regi- 
ment) in its campaign in West Virginia as a volunteer aid or scout, without pay 
or allowance of any kind, and did valuable service in that capacity, and espe- 
eially so at the battle of Rich Mountain. The colonel of the Tenth Indiana 

ent Mr. Hamlin to be mustered into the service, or take some po- 
sition where he could receive pay, but he declined, stating that he had acom 
tency and did not desire any compensation. He continued to perform the du- 
ties of a scout until the Tenth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers was mustered 
out of service. 

In July, 1862, he went to Saint Louis and offered hisservices to General Frank 
P. Blair, who acce; them, and sent him in charge of quartermaster stores 
down the Mississippi River, After making several trips, one of which was to 
Milliken's Bend, La., General Blair ordered him to take charge of hospital stores, 
receiving and shipping them on steamboats, and delivering them at the several 
hospitals on the river. The most of these goods were voluntary contributions 
from the loyal citizens of the North, and were sent to the hospitals at Memphis, 
Helena, and Milliken’s Bend. He was thus employed until November, 1863, 
when, by order of General Blair, he took charge of a large amount of supplies 
on steamer J. C. Swan, with orders to ship the same to Memphis, Natchez, on 
Rouge, and New Orleans. After pornog this duty he took on the 
steamer Henry von Phul, having in his charge two sick furl fea Tilinois sol- 
diers, who were returning to their homes. At Morganzia Bend a rebel battery 
of six guns opened fire on the steamer, one of the balls striking claimant on the 

t leg just below the knee, shattering the bone and tearing the flesh ina ter- 
rible manner, necessitating the amputation of the limb above the knee, 

For all this service claimant makes affidavit that he never asked or received 
from the United States Government any compensation whatever; that he had 
at that time a com cy and therefore gave his services freely, without desire 
or Se of pay; that he was during this time offered positions in the serv- 
ice which would have been both honorable and remunerative, but that he de- 
— them 


he wanted to give his services to his count 
needs the aid of that Government that he so unselfishly served in 1 


November 


because é 
t has since lost his property, largely owing to his disabili S area 
an 


The testimony in this case is of a aa order, is clear and conclusive ; a large 
number of prominent and credible witnesses speak in warm terms of the h 
er and standing of the claimant. Had he been mustered into service he 
would have received a liberal pension for the past twenty years. His services 
me piae valuable to the country.than they could possibly have been as a pri- 
vate soldier, 
Believing that his unselfish devotion to his country entitles him to her warm- 
est gratitude and to a hearty and generous ippon during his declining years, 
your committee recommend the passage of this bill. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I just want to call the attention of the 
committee one moment to this case. This report gives the service of 
this man, and says that he was not an enlisted soldier, but was per- 
forming military service. After performing this duty he took passage 
on a steamer, having in his charge two sick furloughed Ilinois soldiers 
returning to their homes, and on the steamer while on that service he 
was wounded. Now, if he had been a soldier, regularly enlisted, and 
was returning home on the steamer and was wounded, he would not 
have been entitled to a pension under the law. Itseems that after he 
had performed the military service which he had voluntarily agreed to 
perform without pay, and doubtless deserves credit for that, and ought 
to have pay, yet he gets aboard the steamer returning home, had quit 
the service, and was on his way as any other citizen, and he is wounded 
by some battery of the enemy. Now, it seems to me that he was not 
more than a citizen. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman from Alabama allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. This man was on duty in the command of General 
Blair. He had been ordered down the river under charge of hospital 
stores and was on his return to his placeof duty. He was on duty. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The report does not show that. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the fact. He did not return on the vessel 
in consequence of its being detained in the distribution of the stores; 
and as he was returning to his place of duty the soldiers were put un- 
der his charge. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. If those are the facts a very different 
case is presented. 

Mr. PERKINS. Those are the facts. 

Mr. MORRILL. This report does not say he was returning home; 
he had been down the river with the stores and was returning to Saint 
Louis, where he had been ordered from. His was one of the most pecu- 
liar cases I have met within all my experience. Havinga competency 
he decided to serve in the war without receiving a dollar of pay. He 
did so and was wounded as is here stated. The evidence is clearer, 
more concise, and stronger than in almost any case I have seen. The 
steamboat he went down on was not prepared to return when he was 
going back, and the commanding officer put these sick soldiers in his 
charge to take them back to Saint Louis. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ZELICA T. DUNLAP. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4041) 
restoring the name of Zelica T. Dunlap to the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported with amendments. As proposed to be amended 
it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, eoo to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Zelica T. Dunlap, late widow 
of the late Lieut. Col. Tones E. Dunlap, of the Twenty-ninth Illinois Infantry, 
to be paid from the date of the passage of this act. 


The committee also recommended that the title be amended so as to 
read as follows: 
A bill granting a pension to Zelica T. Dunlap. 


The report (by Mr. HOLMES) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 4041 
for the relief of Zelica T. Dunlap, have had the same under consideration, and 
submit the following report : 

Lieut. Col. James E. Dunlap, of the Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, was commissioned in the United tes service August 27, 1861, and re- 
signed the advice of military surgeon, because of serious disease contracted 
during the siege of Fort Donelson, and died therefrom May 12, 1863, leaving this 
claimant as his widow, and one young child dependent upon her. 

granted claimant a pension under the name of Zelica T. Dunlap, by 
ial act, on the Sd day of March, 1871. Meantime the widow, being in re- 
= een ces npr p L h pae a pa the brigad The wee ia A 
and prior e passage of the granting her a pension. mar . in- 
meii of relieving her from her embarrassments, proved most unfortunate, and 
was followed by desertion and divorce, the latter being granted by decree of 
SN Ee thet the eens oih by f Co! passed afte 
t appears t the ion gran’ er by act o ngress was T 
and during ber second ma: ; but, under the construction of the law by the 
Pension Office, it was decided that she could not take the benefit of the relief so 
ordered by Congress, and no money has been paid to herthereon. Under these 
circumstances, and in view of the intention of the former act, of which she has 
had no benefit, the committce recommend that the provision for her relief be 
passed, to take effect from and after the passage of the act. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend that the bill do with an amend- 
ment providing that said pension shall be granted subject to the limitations and 
provisions of pension laws, and striking out of said bill the provision as to 
restoring her to the pension-roll, ` 


Mr. VAN ALSTYNE. It strikes me this is one of the cases which 
on grounds of public policy should not pass without objection. We are 
always di to grant pensions in deserving cases, and in many in- 
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stances perhaps we t them on very slight grounds. But there are 
Ghea where principles are involved which should lead us to hesi- 
tate somewhat. . 

I suppose the stability of society depends very much on the sacred- 
ness of the household, and it appears to me there is that involved in 
this bill which tends to impair that relationship. 

It seems that this party was granted by act of Congress heretofore a 
pension for the reason that she was then supposed to be a widow of a 
deceased soldier and that she was in embarrassed pecuniary circum- 
stances. It turned out, however, that instead of her being a widow she 
was a married woman, and when the act was presented to the Depart- 
ment for recognition and payment they entered a protest, that she be- 
ing a married woman was not entitled to receive the benefit under the 
act. She has not, therefore, been the recipient of the pension. 

For some reasons she sought to obtain a divorce from her husband. 
The committee indicate in their report that the husband was of that 
character or possessed of those habits that would not commend him as 
a proper companion in life, and that therefore she sought relief and ob- 
tained a divorce from him. That may be true; but it strikes me the 
committee ought to hesitate and inquire whether it be so as a matter 
of fact. : 

I venture to say that there are many instances where, if the circum- 
stances were like those in this case, there would be a very strong in- 
ducement for separation from the husband, and strategy might be re- 
sorted to to effect a separation to theextent of a divorcein law. That, 
sir, is the ground of my objection, and I think it should address itself 
to the consideration of this committee with some considerable force, 
whether or no the Congress of the United States should lend its aid to 
the procurement of a divorce between husband and wife to enable the 
divorced wife to obtain a considerable sum of money from the Govern- 
ment for her support and maintenance. 

Mr. HOLMES. I did not understand from the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York that he made objection to granting a pension 
to this widow of Lientenant-Colonel Dunlap on the ground that she was 
not entitled to a pension. I understood him rather to base his objec- 
tion merely on the ground that divorces might be procured hereafter 
for the purpose of getting pensions, Itcan not be denied that Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Dunlap was a very able and efficient officer, and that he sac- 
rificed his life in the Army for the benefit of his country. There can 
be no doubt that he died of disease contracted in the Army; that hedied 
during the war immediately after going out of the service. 

It is true Congress granted this claimant a pension. She not know- 
ing of the fact that a pension was about to be granted, remarried about 
that time. But as a matter of fact and of date the pension was granted 
a short time after her marriage, she knowing nothing of it. 

She has a child dependent upon her for support. Her second hus- 
band proved to be not what she thought him, to put it in the mildest 
form. Her alliance was an unfortunate one, indeed, and she procured 
a divorce from him. She now stands before this Congress no better and 
no worse from the fact of having married the man with whom she lived 
but a short time, 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion at this point? 
Mr. HOLMES. Certainly. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Isit not the fact that in all cases where pensions 
are granted under the general law to widows of deceased soldiers and 
they marry again the pension ceases on the second marriage? 

Mr. HOLMES. That is true under the general law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And is it not also the fact that the death of the 
second husband fails to revive the pension on behalf of the widow ? 

Mr. HOLMES. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then what policy can justify us in doing that 
which is practically a reward for voluntary separation, when it is not 
done in the case of the death of the second husband ? 

Mr. HOLMES. That is just what I am going to inform you of. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You will have some difficulty in explaining the 
matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. HOLMES. If parties applying for pensions were bound by the 
decision of the Pension Office, then there would be no use whatever in 
their coming before this House with bills for relief. If we were bound 
by the decisions of that office in reference to granting pensions, either for 
the last war or any other war, then there would be nouse in applicants 
bringing their cases here. But we are continually reversing the rules 
of the Pension Office by our action here. This House has no rule ex- 
cept the rule of rightand justice in granting pensionsas I understand it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Another question, and on that point. 

Mr. HOLMES. With pleasure. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Do you think that by Congressional action there 
should be any greater favor bestowed on a divorced widow ina caselike 
this than would be bestowed upon a widow in the case of the death of 
the second husband? As to the question of justice, I would like the 
gentleman to answer, especially when it is remembered that these 
divorced widows have voluntarily placed themselves in a position to for- 
feit the pension granted them on account of the death and services of 
their first husband. 

Mr. HOLMES. I will answer the gentleman’s question by asking 


him one. I will ask him this question, whether or not it is true that 
her husband having been a gallant and meritorious officer during the 
war she is not as much entitled to a pension as is the widow of a briga- 
dier-general or major-general who has obtained the passage of a bill in 
this House for a pension entirely irrespective of their circumstances? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will say to the gentleman that I think there 
should be no pension granted in the case of a person divorced after a 
second marriage. 

Mr. HOLMES. That may be a matter of taste, but it does not affect 
the equities of this case in the least, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As to the question of granting a pension to a 
widow of a brigadier-general, I will state to the gentleman that I do not 
agree to the doctrine that there should be a large pension granted to the 
widow of an officer and a small pension granted to the widow of a pri- 
vate soldier. 

Mr. HOLMES. The gentleman and myself might or might not differ 
about that. But I am talking now about what Congress has done in 
the past, what has been the rule which has governed Congress. I say 
that there has been no rule governing Congress in the matter of grant- 
ing these pensions, except the rule of the meritorious circumstances 
attending each case. And I say that if there ever was a meritorious 
case it is the case of Lientenant-Colonel Dunlap and the applicant here, 
his wife, who appears before the House asking for a pension, 

The objection is urged here that this lady married again. I would 
ask if marriage wipes out in full the equities of this lady? Thatisthe 
question. If her first husband had not become disabled in the service, 
if he had not entered the service at all, is it nota fact that he probably 
would have been living at this time and been able to support his wife 
by hisownexertions? The reasons why she is now obliged to rely upon 
her own labors for her own support is that she sacrificed her husband 
to her country, and because of that circumstance she has not to-day 
the benefit of the support which he would otherwise have been able 
to provide for her. I understand that the second marriage was only 
for a few months. 

Mr. STRUBLE. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. HOLMES. With pleasure. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I camein rather late, and did not hear the read- 
ing of the bill and the report. I would inquire of my colleague what 
rate of pension is proposed to be given by the bill? 

Mr. HOLMES. That will be governed by the limitations and pro- 
visions of the pension laws. I do not know of any reason why this bill 
is not an equitable bill. I do not know why it should be refused 
merely for some little technicality. 

If this bill is to be refused on account of some little technicality, 
why not then refuse all the pension bills which are bronght here be- 
cause of some technicality raised in the Pension Bureau, and not at- 
tempt to pass any bill unless the rules which govern the pension service 
authorize a pension to be granted? If we are here to raise objections 
to these bills on account of a second marriage, for instance, or because 
some ‘i’ is not dotted or some ‘‘t’’ is not crossed, then we might as 
well abandon all the pension business that comes before Congress. 

Congress sits here as a sort of appellate court, as it were, in these 

pension cases which have been rejected for some technicality or other 
by the Pension Bureau. This is not a case in which the widow applies 
for a pension twenty years or more after the death of her husband. 
There is no doubt at all about the circumstances which surround this 
case, 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this is a perfectly good case; and the 
mere technicality that this lady has been remarried for a short time 
should not prevail against the granting of the pension. I certainly 
trust that gentlemen will not po the objection. 

The amendments reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

SARAH J. CHIPMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5686) 
granting a pension to Sarah J. Chipman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of J. Chipman, widow 
of Charles B. Chipman, deceased, late a private in Company C, Ninth Veteran 
Reserve Corps, such pension to be granted from and after the passage of this 
act- 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. Hotmes, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ing report (to accompany bill H. R. 5686): 

‘he Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.1992) 
for the relief of Sarah J. Chipman, widow of Charles B. Chipman, deceased, 
having had the same under consideration, report as follows: 

Charles B. Chipman, deceased, claimant's husband, enlisted on the 6th day of 
May, 1861, in Company I, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers, He re-enlisted 
in Company I, Third Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and wasafterward trans- 
fe to Company C, Ninth Veteran Reserve Corps. He was mustered out of 
the service August 24, 1866, having been in continuous service more than five 
years. The record and evidence shows that up to the time of his enlistment, 
and for a considerable time afte: , he was a sound man, ile in the serv- 
ice the soldier, on or about May 1, 1864, contracted amaurosis (paralysis of the 
retina) in both eyes, which a entirely destroyed the sight. 
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About August 1, 1873, in the city of Tantingan, D. C., the soldier fell, as would 
appear, from inability to see his way: struck head upon the sidewalk or curb- 
stone, was found lying there delirious. This fall, as all the evidence sho 
cal ty, and the soldier was shortly after taken to the Governmen 
Hospital for the Insane, in the District of Columbia, where he died, June 25 
1875, of epileptic convulsion and organic disease of the brain. The soldier had 
been pensioned from August 24, 1866, at $8 per month, on account of amaurosis 
of SF Spey This pension was increased to $20 on May 28, 1870, and to $24 by 
act of June 8, 1872, and December, 1874, to $50 a month. 

The application for pension by this claimant was rejected by the Pension Of- 
fice on the and that the malady of which the soldier died was not contracted 
in the service, and that it was not the direct result of any disease so contracted. 
Your committee hardly think it possible to read the evidence in this case with- 
out coming to the conclusion that this soldier's disability and death were the 
result of the loss of sight acquired in the service, on account of which he stum- 
bled over a stone in his way, seriously injured his head, e insane, and 
3 ed as stated. The examining surgeons who investigated his case reported as 

ollows : 

W. D. Stewart, M. D., says: - 

“This man’s vision was good from the time he entered the service in May 6, 
1861, to June, 1864, over three years. At this time he observed that his eyesi 
was failing. The history and symptoms as stated by him is that of subacute in- 
flammation of the retina of both eyes, resulting in complete and probably incura- 
ble amaurosis from fi e and exposure in the line of military duty.” 

W. W. Potter, examining surgeon, says: f 

“ Has amaurosis of both eyes; vision nearly destroyed; only large objects in 
immediate proximity to eye can be discerned. In walking upon the street a 

rsonal attendant is required, and for many other pu: assistance is needed. 
Disabilit y equivalent to the loss ofa footand hand and permanent in its present 
Gai deg Total, second gada 

. O. Stanton, examin surgeon, says: 

“This man is suffering from partial loss of sight of both eyes, probably from 
amaurosis, The eyes are inflamed slightly —— dil and insensible to 
the light; can distin, objects with great difficulty. He is incapacitated for 
performing manual ee 

will be seen, the loss of sight caused the fall which resulted in insanity 
and finally the death of the soldier, It seems hardly necessary to assert that 
but for the loss of sight, as the physicians say, while in the service in the line of 
duty, the soldier would have lived many years longer, and would probably 
never have sustained the injuries that he received in the fall, and which in its 
result occasioned his death. The fact that the Government ted him a pen- 
sion, and increased it from time to time under the rigid rules of the Pension 
Office, would be an esto; that the Go 
and that his injuries 


The claim for the minor child, Ulysses Chipman, is perhaps not worth consid- 
ering at this time, unless arrears be granted. The minor would only be entitled 
to $6 or $8 without the passage of this act, at most, being now nearly 16 years of 


Soar committee therefore recommend the adoption and passage of the accom- 
panying substituted bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported fa- 
vorably to the House. 
C. A. CILLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4856) 
granting a pension to Bvt. Col. C. A. Cilley, of North Carolina. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to place 
the name of C. A. Gilley, of North Carolina, late a major and assistant adjutant- 
general of United States Volunteers, and brevet colonel of United States Vol- 
unteers, on the pension-roll, subject to the limitations of the pension laws. 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. J.S. Wise, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ing report (to accompany bill H. R. 4856); 2 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 4856, 
having considered the same, beg leave to submit the following report: 

There seems to be some technical trouble in proourini medical certificates as 
to the disabilities of Colonel Cilley, such as are requi. by the Pension Office, 
but a careful examination of the papere filed by him satisfies us that his present 
diseased and enfeebled condition is the result of service and exposure in the 
Arey and we recommend the passage of the bill. 

Colonel Cilley was a gallant officer, and is an honorable man. Heavers most 
solemnly that his di condition is the result of his exposure and service, 
and his contention is fortified by the proofs filed. 


Levoir, N. C., February 15, 1884. 

My Dear Sir: This isto certify that I have personally known Col. Clinton A. 
Cilley since 1866, during which time he has been my patient. About ten years 
since he applied for treatment for neuralgia,and I ad the removal of sey- 
eral decayed teeth which seemed to be the irritating cause of the trouble. Their 
removal pre only temporary relief, and his malady, “ progressive locomotor 
ataxia,” continued until his whole system seems a perfect wreck. He has 
tried every remedy advised by the very best physicians, hasspent seyeral months 
at the hot springs in Arkansas, with the hope of obtaining relief, all to no pur- 


I am satisfied that his disease was caused by exposure during the war, and as 
a soldier of the United States he should have a pension, and I hope the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions will recommend it. 


Very respectfully, 
< J. MASON SPAINHOUR, D. D. 8. 
Hon. R, B. VANCE, 


Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1884. 
1 certify that I have known n tease Col. C. A. Cilley for a number of years 
say seven), and that during almost the entire period he has been an invalid, 
from year to year his physical strength. He has, in my opinion, what is 
technically termed damian san ataxia, is totally incapacitated for perform- 
ing any manual or physical labor whatever. The foregoing is submitted by me, 
a practicing physician of this (Caldwell) county, North Carolina. 
W. W. SCOTT, M. D. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this February 18, 1834 
[sean] M. E. SHELL, 
Clerk Superior Court of Caldwell County. 


LENOIR, N. O., February 18, 1884. 
I have known Col. C. A. Cilley as a sufferer from neural, for a number of 
Part of the time he has been under my treatment for neuralgia in its 


7 


local forms, affecting the lumbar region, the course of the sciatic nerve, and 
lower extremities; and also in its more general form of neurasthenia. He has 
failed to derive permanent benefit from treatment and also a course at Hot 
Springs, Ark. nerves of sensation are not only affected, but the motor 
nerves, ly of the lower extremities, are so seriously affected that he 
walks with difficulty. He has been so seriously affected as to prevent his prac- 
ticing his profession ; and, in my opinion, he ought not to try to do so now. 

R. L. BEALL, M. D. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this February 18, 1884. 
[SEAL] M. E. SHELL, 
Olerk of Caldwell County. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
County 


of Caldwell : 

This es A came before me, an soog a ay for the county aforesaid, A. A. 
Scroggs, M. D., and made oath, in due form of law, that he been well ac- 
asics with Col. Clinton A. Cilley, late of the Federal Army, ever since 

ortly after the surrender; has been his family physician and his own medical 
adviser for over fifteen years. 

Like many others, Colonel Cilley came out of the war in apparent health; for 
a season this continued, when, notwithstanding his uniformly temperate life 
and correct habits, a series of what was adjudged a kind of nervo-rheumatic 
pain, ex y uni je and severe, developed in his system, whose per- 
sistence, in kpr of treatment, both hygienic and medicinal, pointed with almost 
unmistakable evidence to the privations and exposures of army life as the pri- 

source of a shocked and di nervous system, now unfitting him for 
the labors and successful prosecution of the duties of his profession, and con- 
stantly threatening him with still disabilities, 

This affiant further certifies that he has no claim or interest whatever in mak- 
ing this affidavit. aes 


A. A. SCROGGS, 
Sworn to and subscribed on this 20th day of February, A. D. 1884, before me. 
[sear] M. E. SHELL, 

Clerk of Caldwell County. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington 


D. C., Fe 20, i834. 


indicated by the marked paragraphs of the accom circular letters, When 
n testimony herein called for is furnished the Pa apr A receive prompt atten- 
tion. 
Very y. 
weer O. P. G. CLARKE, 
Acting Commissioner. 
CLINTON A. CILLEY, 
Lenoir, Caldwell County, North Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1834. 

Sir; In the claim for invalid pension No. S Clinton A. Cilley, lieutenant 
of Company C, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteers, the testimony indi- 
cated in paragraph No. — should be furnished. 

1. The affidavit of the family physician (or other competent testimony), which 
should show what the claimant's physical condition was at and prior to enlist- 
ment, especially whether he was from locomotor ataxia. 

2. The testimony of all the physicians who have attended him since the date 
of his discharge from the service, showing explicitly the history and degree of 
the disability from alleged locomotor ataxia during each year, the dates and 
on of all treatment administered, and a full description of the disability 
in its p 

It is especially imporans that the physician who first attended the claimant 
after his discha: m the service should state the date at which his attend- 
ance commen and his condition at that time, especially if he suffered from 
locomotor ataxia, (The affidavit should be, as far as practicable, in the lan- 

e and handwriting of the physician.) 

3. If the claimant can not furnish the medical testimony indicated in paragraph 
No.2, he should state the fact and reasons under oath, and there should be fur- 
nished that of persons by whom he was employed, fellow-workmen, or neigh- 
bors, showing what his physical condition was at the date of their uaintance, 
and what it has been each year since to the present time, and especially to what 
extent he has been incapacitated for obtaining subsistence by manual labor in 
consequence of locomotor ataxia. 

The statement of the witness in regard to the manner in which the claimant 
was affected should be full and definite, and they should show how they ob- 
tained a knowledge of the facts to which they testify. 


Very respectfully, 
WM. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 

CLINTON A. CrLLey, 

Lenoir, Caldwell County, N. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
February 20, iss. 

Sim: In the claim for original invalid pension No, 445384, of Clinton A. Cilley, 
the testimony indicated in paragraph No. — should be furnished. 

1. The affidavit of a commissioned officer or first sergeant of claimant’s com- 

y, setting forth when, where, and under what circumstances the alleged 

ocomotor ataxia was contracted, 

2. The affidavit of the surgeon, of assistant surgeon, of claimant’s ent 
as to treatment for locomotor ataxia while in the service. It is desirable that 
the description of the disability should be, as far as practicable, in the handwrit- 

of the surgeon. 

‘he following names and addresses of officers of the claimant's company and 
medical officers of his iment are given, with the view of assisting him in fur- 
nishing the uired evidence : 

Reg. Surg. B. H. Bingham, lives at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Reg. Surg. Moody C. Taliman, lives at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hospital Steward J. V. Smith, lives in Pepin County, Wisconsin. 

Asst. Reg. Surg. J. L. Armington, lives at Cannon River Falls, Minn. 

Asst. Reg. Surg. Otis Ayers, lives at Le Sueur, Minn. 

Asst. Reg. Surg. William Brown, lives at Chicago, Il. 

Capt. U. S. Baily, lives in Jasper County, Minnesota. 

Lieut. H. K. Coure, lives at Waverly, Iowa, 

Lieut. Jules Capon, lives at Wabasha, Minn. 

Lieut. Mathias Thoney, lives at Glencoe, Minn, 


Very respectfully, 
aid z WM. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
CLINTON A. CILLEY 
Lenoir, Caldwell County, North Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
February 20, 1884. 
Sir; In every claim to invalid pension it is necessary that the following infor- 
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mation should be furnished by the claimant if it does not appear in his declara- 


on: 

1. He should state under oath the nature and locality of the wound or injury 
or the name or nature of the disease for which pension is claimed. 

2. He should state under oath when and where the all locomotor ataxia 
was contracted and the circumstances of the origin of ea 

3. He should state under oath whether he has been in the military or naval 
service since , 18—. : 

4. He should state without oath the names or numbers and the localities of all 
hospitals (whether regimental, brigade, division, co’ post, or general hos- 

ital) in which he was treated while in the service, giving, as nearly as possible. 

e dates of treatment in each. If he was not treated in the service he should 
state that fact. 

5. His post-oflice address (and in cities the street and number of his residence 
should be stated without oath). 

In the claim No. 445384, of Mr. Clinton A. Cilley, the information indicated 
dy paragraph No. 2 has not been furnished and should be supplied. 


a cerca WM. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
CLINTON A. CILLEY, 
Lenoir, Caldwell County, North Carolina, 

Mr. CRISP. I wish to get some information about this case from 
the gentleman from North lina [Mr. VANCE], who appears to have 
introduced the bill. 

Mr. VANCE. I shall very gladly answer any question of the gen- 


tleman. 
Mr. CRISP. AsI understand the report, this soldier was not affected 
in any way by disease at the time of his ? 

Mr. VANCE. Thetestimony of the surgeons is that when discharged 
he was not apparently diseased, but the disease from which he is now 
suffering began to develop immediately after his di and they tes- 
tify that they believe from their scientific knowledge that the disease 

-originated in ex during the war. 

Mr. CRISP. As I understand the report, there is in this case no 
evidence of any army surgeon at all. When the gentleman speaks 
the ‘‘ testimony of the surgeons,’’ I suppose he means the family phy- 
sician and others at home. If I have understood the report correctly, 
there is no evidence of any disease for two years after the war—two 
years after the man’s discharge; and then he became subject to neu- 
ralgia. I do not understand there is any evidence that he contracted 
this ne ia in the military service of his country. 

I believe it is stated in a certificate of one of the physicians that he 


might have done so. ButI submit that nothing in the character of 


the affliction under which this man suffers connects it necessarily 
with his service in the Army. As we ure aware, neuralgia is as often 
found in persons who never have been exposed as in those who have 
been. I submit that without some other evidence to satisfy this Com- 
mittee of the Whole that the disease in this case was contracted in the 
service we should not (however much we may sympathize with the 
applicant) put him on the pension-roll. 

My object in addressing my inquiry to the gentleman from North 
Carolina was that he might state any facts, if such existed, within his 


knowledge to justify the action now asked of us. I confess for myself 


that upon the reading of the report I have failed to discover anything 
authorizing the Committee of the Whole to believe that this gentleman 
contracted his ailments in the Army. This not appearing, I can not, 
unless something more be submitted, vote to put him on the pension- 
roll. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, the case of Colonel Cilley is somewhat 
peculiar. It appears from the report that he could not furnish in sup- 
port of his application the testimony of the surgeons with whom he was 
associated in the war, because up to the time of his discharge the dis- 
ease had notdeyeloped. DoctorScroggs, Doctor Beall, and DoctorSpain- 
hour certify that in their opinion the disability of Colonel Cilley was 
brought about by exposure inthe Army. DoctorScroggs is eminent in 
his profession, These other gentlemen are also men of character and 
scientific attainments. As I have said, his case is a peculiar one, and 
Colonel Cilley not being able to furnish the testimony of Army surgeons, 

roduces before Congress the evidence of other surgeons who examined 
him and who were well acquainted with his condition immediately after 
the close of the war. Doctor Spainhour certifies that he has been ac- 
quainted with Colonel Cilley from the year 1866, about a year I suppose 
after his discharge. 

Colonel Cilley was not able to make a case perfectly satisfactory to 
the Commissioner of Pensions. If he had been able to doso his appli- 
cation would not be here to-night. He is regarded as having been a 
very excellent officer during the war, and it is believed by those ac- 
quainted with him that his present disability (which has caused him 
to spend a great deal of money, he having made several trips to the 
Hot Springs in Arkansas) is the result of his service in behalf of his 
country. 

He is not a native of North Carolina, but, as I believe, of Michigan. 
He removed into North Carolina after the war; he has a high character 
there. The people have perfect confidence in his statements. I think 
that under the circumstances his application to Congress for a pension 
ought to be granted. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of the 
weakest cases which has ever been brought before the House for a pen- 
sion. I am satisfied the House will it, because members come up 
here to pass bills. [Laughter.] Thatistheobjectofcominghere. But 
I want to call their attention to this case. Ordinarily we never pass a 
bill in the House until it has been finally disposed of at the Pension 


of 


Office, This case is pending in the Pension Office to-day. There has 
been no decision in that office in reference to it. In January or Febru- 
ary of this year this applicant was informed of what was necessary to 
make out the proof in his case, even giving him the residence of the sur- 
geon ofhis regiment, of his colonel, his lieutenant-colonel, and the other 
officers. He was given notice of where each one of these parties lived, 
and at the same time he was informed what was necessary to be proved 
in order to substantiate his claim for a pension. Instead of acting as 
pensioners ordinarily are required to do, he comes here to this Congress 
and asks us to relieve him of the duty of making out his case before 
the Pension Office. 

Now, sir, I can see no more reason why we should require a private 
soldier to prove his case before the Pension Office than a colonel, or why 
one should be relieved and not the other. I believe this is the first 
case—it is certainly the first one in my recollection—where a claim has 
been brought here before it was disposed of at the Pension Office. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I do not know of any such rule as 
that stated by the gentleman from Alabama, and I think he is mistaken 
about the existence of any such rule. I do not see why a man should 
not bring his claim here at any time. I know of nothing to prohibit 
him from doing so. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. My friend from Pennsylvania is nog 
aware of the fact that the Invalid Pensions Committee, whether of the 
House or of the Senate, has ted a rule where a pension is claimed 
under circumstances when it he be allowed under the general law, 
it must first go to the Pension Office. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. And be disposed of. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Yes; rejected, or what has been done 
in this case, the claimant requested to furnish evidence which he can 
not obtain. 

Mr. MATSON. That is the inflexible rule of our committee. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. And always has been. 

Mr. MATSON. I had no knowledge of the fact in reference to this 
case before this evening. If it is pending there in the Pension Office, 
then I say this bill ought not to pass here to-night. Before being con- 
sidered here it should be acted on finally there. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Allow me to make the suggestion that 
in fact all pension claims which have not been allowed are still pending 
in the Pension Office. Rejection is in no case final. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabame. That is true. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. This case is still there, even if rejected, 
and the Commissioner will take it up when additional proof is fur- 


ed. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. There is no evidence that any final 
action has been taken on it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let me read a paragraph from the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Dudley on this very point. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

The Commissioner. That is my idea. There isa rule of the Pension Office, 
based on an old law of 1831, which provides that upon the discovery of merit in 
a pension claim which under the rules of procedure and the Jaws must be re- 
jected, the Commissioner is authorized to certify to Congress the case, with his 
recommendation that a special act be ; and Ihave issued an order, which 


is in operation now in the office, by which all chiefs of divisions in which 
claims are adjudicated understand that where a rejected case merit it 

in that way, and we have al y certified this session of 
Congress a number of cases which in our judgment ought to receive con- 
sideration, and I am glad to see that the committees are g on our recom- 
mendation without any further solicitation. 


Mr. VANCE. I wish to say, with the permission of the gentleman 
from Alabama, one word further in regard to thismatter. This appli- 
cant, Colonel Cilley, considered the letter of the Commissioner as g 
tantamount to a rejection of his claim, as he required him to furnish 
certain proof which he could not obtain. As he viewed the matter in 
that light, he then came directly to Congress for the relief which in my 
judgment he ought to have. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Then in this case the applicant was 
not able to prove by the surgeon of his regiment or by any of the officers 
of his regiment, because the names and residences of these were sent 
to him by the Commissioner of Pensions in February last—he was not 
able to prove by any of them that he contracted this disease in the 
service; and therefore, not being able to make the proof required by law, 
he comes to Congress to get us to pass a bill for his relief, and relies 
upon the testimony of parties who were not with him in the service at 
all, Now, I submit to this House that if Colonel Cilley contracted his 
disease in the service, would not the evidence of the surgeons and offi- 
cers or the men who served with him in the Army be of more effect and 
have greater weight than the evidence of these men in North Carolina 
_ wore fighting on the other side, and did not know anything about 

m? 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit me to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. The report in this case states that there was no 
apparent disease while he was in the service, and therefore he could 
not have been treated for it during his service in the Army; conse- 
quently none of the surgeons in the service with him at that time could 
have furnished evidence upon that point. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I have only one other remark to make 
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in reply to that. The law requires a man when he makes his applica- 
tion for a pension to go before a board of surgeons appointed to repre- 
sent the United States. This applicant has done no such thing. He 
has not gone before any such board of examining surgeons. We ought 
to have that evidence here—the evidence of surgeons who have inquired 
into and investigated his condition and reported upon it as to whether 
he contracted the disease in the service or not. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. +How could Colonel Cilley go before this board of 
examiners until he had been notified or ordered to do so by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Then, I have but to say in answer to 
that question, we had better wait until he does go before the board. 
Let us wait until he is ordered before the board. Let us not take the 
testimony of these home physicians. We all know how easy it is for a 
man’s home physician to certify to his case and how unreliable such 
reports ordinarily are. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that this case is still 
pending in the office. I see that the last letter in reference to it is 
dated on the 20th of February, and the report was made on the 7th 
ot March. It is a clear violation of the rule of the committee to act 
upon cases which are pending in the office and not rejected, although, 
as remarked by my friend from Indiana, when rejected they are still 
pending. But this case has not been acted upon yet by the Pension 
Office. 

I suggest, therefore, that it be passed over until the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], within a reasonable time, can have action 
taken upon it in the office; and I suggest also that it be allowed to re- 
main upon the Calendar in its present position. It will be in accord- 
ance with the rule adopted by the committee. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that that course be taken with reference to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection this bill will be informally 
passed over, retaining its place upon the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


WILLIAM B. SMITH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5004) 
for the relief of William B. Smith. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who reported this 
bill is absent to-night. I ask therefore that it be laid aside informally, 
not to lose its place upon the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


MISS MARY P. M’BLAIR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2677) 
granting a pension to Miss Mary P. MacBlair. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, ig ge to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ma . MacBlair, daughter 
of Thomas Parkin MacBlair, late a purser in the Uni States Navy. 


The report is as follows: 

Mr. G. W. Hewrrrt, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the follow- 

ing report, to accompany bill H. R. 2677: 

he Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2677) grant- 
in nsion to Mary P. MacBlair, have had the same under consideration, 
and submit the following report: 

Miss Mary P, MacBlair is the Lome pasa of the late Thomas P, MacBlair, who 
served in the Navy as purser from November 11, 1839, to his death, February 17, 
1857. He died on hoard the Merrimac, after more than seventeen years of ardu- 
ous and gallant service. Three children survived him, his wife having died one 

previous to his death. Hischildren were ted a penran by special act, 

at the rate of $30 a month, from the father’s death till May 12, 1870, when the 

oungest had reached the age of sixteen years. Purser MacBlair died poor, 

eaving his children nothing save a good name. One of the children is now 

dead. Of the two surviving, Alice is insane and is confined in an asylum; the 

other, Mary P., who secks reliefat the hands of Congress, made her own living 
until her health gave away under hard work, and her eyes began to fail. 

Added to her blindness is serious spinal disease,and she is wholly incapable 
of earning a living. She has no home and no relatives able to aid her. At pres- 
ent she is in a charitable institution in Philadelphia, but will not be permitted 
to remain there Jonger Sen two or three months. Being as helpless now as 
when her father died, she needs the protecting care of the Government which 
that father so gallantly served, and your committee think her claims for a pen- 
sion as strong now as they were when she was an infant. The general pension 
laws now give pensions to children of tender years because it is presumed that 
they are unable to support themselves until they are 16 years of age. Butif 
from sickness or An; person or mental cause a soldier's child is unable to earn 
a living, the spirit of the law would require that the pension be continued. 

Taking into consideration all the facts in this case, Miss MacBlair, as the wor- 
thy pepe wind of a brave man who lost his life while in his country’s service, 
her misfortunes,and her utter incapacity to earn an honest living, your com- 
mittee report the bill for her relief, with an amendment thereto, back to the 
House, and recommend that it pass. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions a question in reference to this case. Has 
this lady been unable to make her living ever since her father’s death ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Oh, no. She drewa pension upto the 
time that she was 16 years old, and then for a number of years she sup- 
ported herself. She was here for a part of the time working in one of 
the Departments, but her eyesight gave way and she contracted spinal 
disease, and is now totally incapacitated from performing any kind of 
labor for her own support. 

Mr, STEELE. She isin a charity hospital now. 
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Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. She is temporarily in a charitable insti- 
tution. 

Mr. PETERS. Is it contemplated by the chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions to establish a precedent that whenever a person who has 
once been pensioned, as this lady was, becomes disabled by reason of 
age—a person who happens to be the child of an officer—that the Gov- 
ernment shall take care of them? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. No; thatis not the proposition here at 
all. 

Mr. PETERS. Is not that the proposition set forth by this bill? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. No; it is not proposed to establish a 
precedent; but this bill simply follows a precedent which was set on last 


Friday evening, I believe, when you passed a bill to continue the pen-. 


sion for a soldier’s son who was an idiot. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is entirely a different case. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. And that is the same reason we grant 
the pension in support of this woman. The law gives a pension tochil- 
dren of soldiers entitled to a pension until they reach the age of 16, be- 
cause the law presumes that they are not able to take care of themselves 
until they arrive at that age. 

Well, now, you passed a bill here last Friday evening—I do not re- 
member all the circumstances—but I know it was the case of a lady, 
the daughter of an officer or a soldier, who became over 16 years of age 
and you continued the pension. And why? Because she was as help- 
less as she was in her infancy; and there was just as much reason to 
continue the pension after she became 16 years of age as there was be- 
fore. It is just so in this case. Here was a child of a soldier, of aman 
who died in the service. The Government gave her a pension during 
her infancy and till she arrived at 16 years of age. And, why? Be- 
cause her father was a soldier who died in the service leaving her an in- 
fant, helpless and not having the capacity to support herself. Now we 
present the same child that the Government gave that pension to, in 
the same physical condition, incapacitated to support herself as she was 
then; and we say she falls not within the letter but within the spirit 
of the law. 

Mr. PETERS. Let me call the attention of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to the distinction there is between this case and the case to which 
he refers. Pensions have been granted by this House and by other 
Houses to certain parties who have remained disabled, or, in other 
words, have remained infants after the age of 16 years; who never be- 
came able to support themselves. The disability of infancy continued, 
although that age had been But that is not the case here. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, it is not 
a case of the disability of infancy. 

Mr. PETERS. Itis practically so. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, A person 21 years old is not in a con- 
dition of infancy. It is the incapacity of supporting themselves that 
continues, and not infancy, und that incapacity arises from some other 
cause than infancy. That is the reason why you granted the pension 
in the case referred to. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman from Alabama does not seem to get 
the point I am seeking to make. All the bills that have been passed 
of that character thus far, according to my recollection, were cases in 
which the parties were just as entirely unable to support themselves 
after the age of 16 years as they were before that time. In other words, 
there had been no interregnum between the age of 16 yearsand the age, 
say, of 18 years in which the parties were able to support themselves. 
Here is aninterregnum. The party after having arrived at the age of 16 
years was supposed, under the presumption of the law, to be able to sup- 
port herself, and therefore the-pension was withheld; and she did sup- 
port herself for a number of years; but afterward, by reason of some 
misfortune, she ceased to be able to support herself, and now she comes 
in and asks support from the Government. It is an entirely different 
case from those we have passed in this Congress heretofore. 

Mr. MATSON. I desire to say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PETERS] there has been one case like this which passed this Congress, 
the case of the daughter of Colonel Murray, of the Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, where the daughter became an invalid. The case referred to 
by the gentleman from Kansas was from my own State; it was the case 
of one who was an imbecile from infancy. But, as I have said, there 
has been a case very similar to that reported by the gentleman from 
Alabama, the case of the daughter of Colonel Murray, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, which has passed the House, and I think has passed 
the Senate, during this Congress. 

Mr. PETERS. That case escaped my attention. I did not remem- 
ber any precedent for the case now under consideration. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I am very certain no gentleman on this floor who un- 
derstands this case will raise any objection to granting this pension. 
This officer died leaving three daughters. They weregranted pensions 
under the law of the Government of $20 a month each. One of them 
died soon after her father’s death. To-day ancther one of those daugh- 
ters is in one of the insane asylums of Pennsylvania. The remainin, 
one came here to Washington while General Grant was President, an 
the officers of the Government knowing the circumstances of that young 
lady gave her a place here. She served here as long as her eye-sight 
permitted. Just as long as she was able to gain her living she served 
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here faithfully. When her health failed she was obliged to give up her 
position. 

She is to-day in a charitable institution, an institution supported by 

rivate charity. Grant there has been an interregnum, that there has 
n & lapse of time of a few months or years during which she has 
not received the pension, that is no reason why it should not be re- 
stored to her. I appeal to the gentleman from Kansas to withdraw 
his objection. This is a case which appeals to our sympathy and ap- 
peals to our sense of justice. This lady is worse situated to-day than 
she was when 15 or when 14 years of age, at which time she was en- 
titled by the laws of the country toa pension. She is now infinitely 
worse off. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. 
HEWITT] a question. Has this case rejected by the Pension 
Bureau ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. 
Bureau could grant a ion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then the case has not been there? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, No, sir. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If it had been claimed this lady was 
entitled to a pension under any Jaw of the United States the case would 
not have been brought here. If she isnot entitled to a pension under 
the law, why send it to the Pension Office? 

Mr. MORRILL. I only wish to call attention to the inconsistency 
of the gentleman from Alabama, who has stood here Friday night after 
Friday night opposing every pension bill presented from this side, and 
now we find him presenting himself a bill weaker than any we have 
passed, and because it is his ox that is gored he is calling out. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Alabamahas no special in- 
terest in this case. 

Mr. MORRILL, Ido protest against being compelled to stand up 
here night after night and defend against the gentleman from Alabama 
cases infinitely stronger than the case he now presents. The gentleman 
from Alabama either ought to cease his opposition to our bills or with- 
draw bills of this character introduced by himself. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
if he wants to punish the gentleman from Alabama I beg he will not 
dio it over a Pennsylvania case. 

Mr. MORRILL, I desire to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RANDALL] that I shall vote heartily for this bill. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I did not know I had been opposing all 
the pension cases thatcame up here. Thatis rather news to me, and I 
think it is news to this House. I have simply been occasionally call- 
ing attention to cases, but I have not been resisting them. I did resist 
one a while ago, one which I think ought to have been resisted. But 
you have never presented a meritorious case here for any soldier from 
any part of the country which I have not supported. 

Mr. HOUK. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEWITT] per- 
mit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. HOUK. I have noticed that the gentleman from Alabama has 
constantly been in the habit of criticising the reports made in these pen- 
sion cases because they did not set outall the testimony. Now I notice 
that this report is lacking in that very respect; yet I am going to vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I believe I did criticise, the other even- 
ing, a report of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houk] in which 
he referred to what a surgeon said concerning the disability that was 
contracted in the service. My criticism was that we could have told 
better what was right in that case if the report had set out exactly what 
the surgeon really said. 

Mr. HOUK. And so we could better tell about this case if the gen- 
tleman from Alabama had set out in his report all the testimony. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I think so; it is probably true in re- 

rd to this case. 

Mr. HOUK. Iam going to vote for the bill myself. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If the committe is ready to vote on this 
-question I will not detain it a moment. 
Several MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. RANDALL (to Mr. BROWNE). 
want to say. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. This case is not without precedents. 
Such cases have repeatedly passed. the Congress of the United States 
within the last few years; I say, repeatedly. 

Now, to state the matter tersely, here is the case of a child of a de- 
ceased soldier of the United States, That child has now tobe supported 
by charity, either by private charity, or by the charity of some munici- 
pality, or by the Government. Under the general laws of the United 
States this claimant, as has been well said by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hewrrr], was entitled toa pension up to16 yearsof age, be- 
cause the presumption of the law is that up to that age the child is 
incapable ofsupportingitself. It is truefhatin this case that disability 
is not shown to have continued immediately beyond the arrival of the 
child at theage of léyeays. As the gentleman from Kansas well says, 
there is an int um. : 

But subsequently, after she had made a gallant struggle to maintain 
herself, the condition which she was in at 16 years of age and before 
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returned to her. The practical question presented to this committee 
is, will the Congress of the United States, will the people of the United 
States allow the dependent son or daughter or widow of a soldier who 
died read service of his country to become a subject of charity? [Ap- 
plause. 

That is the practical question. Shall we send her toa poor-house in 
a city to be maintained, or to a poor-asylum in the county to be main- 
tained? If we do that, the cost of the maintenance will come from the 
pockets of the people, from the treasure of the people. Shall weallow 
the people in a particular locality to maintain this woman? Will we 
remit the case to the town, city, county, or State, or will we do what 
we ought to do in all cases like this, and say that they are wards of the 
nation, and we will not merely support them as mendicants, but we 
will assign them to honorable positions upon the pension-rolls of the 
country? And we will do it because we regard the memory of the 
parent who laid down his life in his country’s service. If we have 
made no such precedent, then let us make one to-night. [Applause. ] 

Mr. PETERS. I want to say just one word, as I made the objec- 
tion in the first place to this bill. My object in making that objection 
has been accomplished. It was this: to emphasize this precedent so 
that we might stand by it in future. That was my object in making 
the inquiry I did. I believe in this precedent, whether the House has 
ever made it before or not, and I am ready to make it to-night. But 
I want to emphasize it so that in future it can be pointed to, not 
merely in the case of a soldier who died before the last war, but inthe 
case of the family of every soldier who was connected with the last war. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Because this case will be made a prece- 
dent I think the attention of the Committee of the Whole ought to 
be directed to just what it means. If it would not be made a prece- 
dent, and upon it hereafter thousands of such cases go through Con- 
gress, then I should have nothing to say. 

If we are ready to take the position indicated by the geneman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], that the daughters and sons of soldiers who at 
any time in their lives after they have passed the age of sixteen years 
become dependent shall be placed on the pension-roll, then of course 
we are prepared to establish this precedent. I know very well that 
this bill and almost any other bill that comes up at these evening ses- 
sions will pass. Perhaps, taken by itself, this billought to pass; J am 
not going to express my judgment upon it. But to establish the prin- 
ciple that the daughter or son of any soldier who has died in the service, 
who may become dependent at any period of life after 16 years of age, 
shall be restored to the pension-rolls, is a precedent that I for one am 
not willing to make. I might be willing to go so far, and I think I 
would be willing to go so far, as to provide in a general law thatany child 
of a soldier, drawing a pension up to 16 years of age, whose dependence 
at that age and afterward continues by reason of imbecility or insanity 
or any other such cause shall have the pension continued. I would 
be willing to pass a general law to cover all that class of cases. 

But to go further and say that after a lapse of years, and when per- 
haps old age comes on, if dependence then returns the party shall be 
again placed on the pension-roll, is a step which I think we ought not 
to take, and if, as the gentleman last on the floor [Mr. PETERS] said, 
this case is to be taken as a precedent for all cases of the same class, 
then I am opposed to the passage of this bill. 

Here.is where precedents are made; and they become very often damn- 
ing precedents. There is a proverb which says, ‘‘ With one’s own spurs 
and another man’s horse, a man can outride the wind.’ So, when gen- 
tlemen come here to pass pension bills and establish precedents; to take 
not their own money, but the public money, which somebody must pay, 
and which in fact they must pay who earn little, there seems to be no 
limit to the amount that may be taken. 

Now this specific case, regarded only as a specific case, I shall not op- 
pose; but I do wish to enter my protest against this bill being taken 
as a precedent for any such purpose as that indicated—to establish the 
principle that after a lapse of time during which, on account of the 
independence of the party, the pension has ceased, he may, upon the 
return of dependence, be again placed upon the pension-roll. I see no 
other way to meet such cases than to leave them to the organized chari- 
ties of the States, which are better managed than Government chari- 
ties. [Cries of “Vote!” ‘‘Vote!’’] 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill is going to pass. 
I take the floor, not for the purpose of discussing the merits of the case, 
but tospeak of a principle which seems to be presented here, and which 
I think it will be no loss of time to discuss. I refer to the question of 
precedents as affecting legislation. In my judgment, precedents are 
matters which legislators ought never to consider, except that when a 
principle has been recognized and acted upon we may learn from its 
practical effects the operation of that principle. 

I am not surprised that this question as to precedents has been raised 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS], because he has recently 
left the bench; and the judicial mind—the mind of the well-trained 
lawyer—is so peculiarly constituted that it can not take a step without 
referring to precedent. In fact, to a judge the last decision of a court is 
the law. But as legislators we are ‘‘a law unto ourselves.” The prin- 


ciple which legislators must recognize is that “acts of parliament derog- 
atory from the rights of subsequer:t parliaments bind not.” 
I have sat here by the hourand heard gentlemen cite precedents and 
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precedents when questions of specific merit were involved. In this 
way I have seen hour after hour wasted. Why, gentlemen, it is our 
duty to change precedents. Weare here to make laws, and though we 
may occasionally by a ific declaratory act say what the law is, our 
main duty as legislatots is to change existing law and to make new laws. 
This is a principle that we ought to bear in mind for our government 
here, for it is one of vital importance with reference to progress in public 
affairs. Forgetfulness of this principle fills our RECORD page after page 
with matter which to us as legislators amounts to nothing. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, no member who has thus far spoken 
on this bill has failed to concede the meritorious character of the claim. 
The only opposition to the bill seems to arise from anapprehension that 
in the future some bill of a like character may be presented and passed. 

A MEMBER. Some bill much weaker. 

Mr. RANDALL. Some bill much weaker. But I beg that this meri- 
torious measure shall not suffer by reason of any apprehension of that 
kind. When another bill of similar class comes here let us act upon 
it as I propose that we act on this—upon its merits. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Now, Mr. Chairman, before the vote is taken 
allow me one word upon the point just suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. That gentleman says, ‘‘Let us 
vote upon this bill on its merits, and when the next bill comes up let 
us do the same as to that.’ But may we not expect that when the next 
bill comes, whatever may be its merits, some gentlemen may say, *‘Oh, 
we have already a bill of that character and have established the 
precedent; therefore we ought to pass this.’ I believe the chairman 
of the committee reporting this bill [Mr. Matson] has taken that 

und distinctively—that a few evenings ago we established the prece- 
dent by putting such cases on the pension-roll. 

Say what we will about precedents, they areall-powerful in the legi 
lation of this House. We all know that. If I believed that this bill 
was to be taken as a precedent, was to be regarded as establishing the 
principle that when a person once entitled to a pension, but who for a 
time has been independent, shall again become dependent that person 
shall be restored to the pension-roll, I should feel bound to ask that 
the vote on this question be taken by a quorum of the House. But 
under the circumstances and with the protest which I have made, and 
accepting the assurance of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] and others that this bill will not be taken as a precedent to put 
through other bills less meritorious, I shall not ask such a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is upon the amendment reported 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

ROBERT L. WILLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 709) 
granting a pension to Robert L. Willey. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws,the name of Robert L. Willey, Inte a corporal 
of Company H, First Regiment Heavy Artillery, Maine Volunteers. 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. Ray, of New Hampshire, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Robert L. Willey enlisted July 25, 1862, in Com: y H, First Regiment Maine 
Heavy Artillery, and served continuously until rch, 1865, when, because of 
his long and continuous services, he was granted leave of absence for twent; 
days to visit his home in Maine. On his way home he contracted a cold, and his 
furlough was extended for twenty days from March 28, 1865. On April 10, 1365, 
he was requested by the citizens of his town to aid in firing a salute in honor of 
the surrender of Lee, and while sacs soanced, and withoutany fault on his part, 
he had his right arm so badly injured by the premature explosion of a cartridge 
that its amputation at shoulder-joint became necessary. These facts are shown 
by the records of the War Department. He was honorably discharged the serv- 
ice because of this disability August 30, 1865. His application for pension has 
been rejected by the Pension Office, to which he applied February 16, 1866, be- 
cause the disability was not incurred in line of duty. 

The faithful services of the claimant, his disqualification for the performance 
of manual labor, and co: uent dependence upon his friends for support 
seem to your committee sufficient grounds to grant the relief asked for, and 
therefore return the bill and accompanying papers with the recommendation 
that the same do pass, 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do 

Mr. MATSON. I ask to have printed in the RECORD a letter from 
the Commissioner of Pensions in to this claim. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let it be read, as it relates to this case. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April —, 1884. 

Sim: Referring to the claim for invalid ion, No. 102684, of Robert L. Wil- 
ley, late private of Company H, First Maine Heavy Artillery, I have the honor 
to state that it appears that the claimant, while at home in Maine on a sick-fur- 
lough, was engaged in firing a salute in honor of the surrender of Lee's army, 
and while so occupied the gun was prematurely discharged and his right arm 
blown off, necessitating amputation at the shoulder-joint, for which disability 


he was disc! from the United States service. The fact that the man was 


on sick-furlough and not oe orders in firing the salute debars him 
from receiving pension under gene 

such that I do not hesitate to recommend that a pensio: 
special act of Congress, 


ral laws, but the — other ad oes 
n be granted him by a 
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I am, sir, very respectfully, 


W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
The CHAIRMAN of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
House of Representatives, 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to occupy the 
time of the committee for more than a moment in regard to this case, 
because I know the pressure of business and the necessity of proceed- 
ing with these pension cases as rapidly as possible. There are other 
deserving cases to be considered and I have no desire to unnecessarily 
delay them a single instant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill has been laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation, no objection having been made. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, but the bill 
fails to do full justice to the worthy claimant according to the testimony 
even of the Commissioner of Pensions. I feel it to be my duty, there- 
fore, under the circumstances—and I will not recapitulate all the facts 
in the case—to move an amendment. This man served in the Army 
faithfully for more than three years, and was at home on sick-leave. 
If he had met with any disability because of his disease, there would 
have been no hesitation in granting him a pension from the date of 
that disability. Therefore, I move to add to the bill the words “ as 
of the date of his discharge, August 30, 1865.” 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will not do- 
that, as it will provoke discussion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I have no desire to provoke discussion. 

Mr. MATSON. I had the letter read not for the purpose of indors- 
ing the proposition to give this man arrears of ons. I think the 
amendment ought not to pass. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire. In this case we think we have done 
what is right by reporting a bill to put this man on the pension-rolb 
from the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I make the point of order that the bill has been 
laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it 
do pass. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. For fear of imperiling the passage of this bill, E 
will withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill has been laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 

SALOME ANN WALKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3656) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Orrin Walker. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Orrin Walker, widow of 
Orrin Walker, late of Company K, Twentieth Maine Volunteers, subject to the 
laws regulating pensions. 


The amendments of the committee were read, as follows: 


Strike out “‘ Mrs, Orrin,” and in lieu thereof insert "Salome Ann;" and amend 
the title so as to read: “A bill granting a pension to Salome Ann Walker,” 


The report of the committee was read, as follows: 


: be OA Ray, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the fog- 
owing re : 

Salome Ann Walker is the widow of Orrin Walker, late private Company K 
Twentieth Regiment Maine Volinteers, who enlisted July 22, 1862, mone served 
until July 14,1865, when he was honorably discharged. He was pensioned from 
July 14, 1865, to September 3, 1877, at the rate of $8 per month, for a severe gun- 
shot wound in the left thigh and perineum, which was increased to $10 per 
month from March 31, 1873, for additional disability from intermittent fever. 

The soldier died June 3, 1882, and his widow made application for a pensiom 
after her husband's death; but the Pension Office rejected her claim on the 
ground that the direct and immediate cause of the soldier's death was not the 
result of disability contracted in the service. 

The soldier was wounded by a minie-ball at Gettys! , in the left thigh, it 
being flexed at the time, The bullet entered the upper and inner fleshy part of 
left thigh, passed upward and backward, wounding scrotum and perineum, and 
passed out on right side of anus, causing a |: cicatrix along the whole track, 
adhesion ofabductor muscles of thigh, and much weakness, numbness, and pain.. 
This is the account of the deceased soldier's condition as given by examining 
su m, Dr. F. H. Brown, of Paris, Me., in his certificate of June 19, 1866. 

The history of the case is, briefly, that from the time of his discharge to his 
death in 1882 Walker grew worse from year to year, the latter of the time 
having become weak and emaciated. The immediate cause of his death, after 
only six days’ illness therefrom, is alleged to be “subacute inflammation of the 
stomach, with severe constriction of the upper bowel.” But your committee are 
fully satisfied this sudden fatal result was mainly attributable to his diseased 
and — condition, caused by his severe wound and the hardships of his- 
army life. 

The widow is an old lady, without any property, and is in a very destitute 


condition. 

Believing it is al ther more probable than otherwise that her husband 
would have recove: from the stomach and bowel trouble from which he was 
suffering at the time of his decease had he been otherwise sound, and that he 
could have survived the disabilities he contracted while in the service but a few 
months, we unanimously report in favor of the passage of the bill for her re- 
lief, with an amendment king out the words “Mrs. Orrin” in the tive and 
re the fourth line of the bill, and inserting therein instead the words “ Salome 

n.” 


The amendments were agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
JAMES M’MANUS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2908) 
granting a pension to James McManus, 


1884. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


nore peg. &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of James McManus, late a private in 
Company B, Twelfth iment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, his pension to date 
from May 5, A. D. 1864, the date of his discharge from the United States Army. 


The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 


Strike out the following words: 
“ His peor to date from May 5, A. D. 1864, the date of his discharge from the 
United States Army.” 


And in lieu thereof insert the following: 
From and after the passage of this act. 


The report of the committee was read, as follows: 


Mr. D. H. SUMNER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the 
following report: 

Claimant enlisted August 1, 1861, and served asa private in Company B, Twelfth 
daa i rane until May 5, 1864, when he was discharged on a certilicate 
of disabillty. 

He filed his application for a pension December 31, 1879, alleging that at the 
siege of Corinth, Miss., in the monthof May, 1862, while lifti logs on the breast- 
works, he incurred a right inguinal hernia, and contracted disease of the heart 


and rheumatism. 

James Harrington, a nurse in post bey eee at Corinth, Miss., saw claimant in 
said hospital just after the last battle of Corinth, in October, 1 when he was 
suffering from an ailment in his legs, and was unable to wait on himself, and 
affiant had to wait on him. 

Jobn Clark, a comrade of claimant, knew him in 1863, and remembers that he 
was sick and treated in the Overton Hospital in Memphis from some time in 
September to the middle of October, 1863, 

B, F. Jones, of Poweshiek County, Towa, states that claimant was in his charge 
at the poor-farm in and for said county about eighteen months during 1877 and 
1878, during which time he was totally unable to make a living by manual 
labor, on account of the disabilities hereinbefore mentioned, for which he was 
frequently treated, but being of a chronic form, did not yield to medical skill. 

Dr. A, J. Hare, of Milwaukee, Wis., states that he was late surgeon at the sol- 
diers’ home near that city, and that claimant was under his medical care at in- 
tervals for four years prior to October, 1882, for chronic valvular disease of the 
heart and chronic bronchitis, and that claimant also suffered from inguinal 
hernia and was totally disabled. 

Dr. 8. J. F. Miller, also a surgeon at said soldiers’ home, states that the records 
of the hospital show that claimant was admitted tothe home August 5, 1878, with 
disability as follows: Right inguinal hernia, valvular lesions in the heart, rheu- 
matic trouble, and in ber, 1880, he was troubled with chronic bronchitis, 
having a very severe cough, and was em: and very weak. 

The reports from the Surgeon-General’s Office show that claimant was under 
treatment in imental hospital at different dates from May, 1862, to June 3, 
1863, for intermittent fever, dysentery, and rheumatism. 

August 24, 1881, claimant was examined by the Milwaukee board of examin- 
ing surgeons, who reported that no disability existed. 


June 13, 1881, claimant was examined by the board of examining s ns at 
Tona go , who reported the existence of inguinal hernia, e: iation, and 
ebilitation. 


Upon this testimony the examiner made a favorable submission for the allow- 
ance of a pension with the degree of disability as one-half from 1864 to 1874, as 
three-fourths from 1874 to 1878, and as a total from 1878 to the time of submission. 

But the case was finally rejected upon the ground that no disability had ex- 
isted since the time of discharge. 

Your committee, however, believe that the mere opinion of the Milwaukee 
board of examining sı ns, upon one brief examination, ought not to stand 
Sne the certificate of disability given claimant at the time of his bearra, i 

e testimony of comrades who knew of his sickness while in the service, t 
regimental hospital records showing the treatment for over a year, the keeper 
of the poor-house in Iowa, who had him under treatment for eighteen months, 
the two surgeons at the soldiers’ home, near Milwaukee, who treated him for 
several years, the Fond du Lac b of examining surgeons, and finally the 
ooon of the pension examiner, who submitted the case for approval upon the 
evidence. 

Wherefore we report favorably, recommend the passage of the bill, and ask 
that said committee be discharged from its further consideration; provided, 
however, that said bill be amended by striking out the words “his pension to 
date from May 5, A. D, 1864, the date of his d rge from the United States 
nod and adding to said bill the words “from and after the passage of this 
act," 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I wish to callattention to the fact that 
the claimant, August 24, 1881, was examined by a board of surgeons, 
who returned there was no disability, although a board, June 13, 1881, 
reported there was. Itseems to me the last board which reported no 
disability should have more weight than the first one. 

Mr. MATSON, I will suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that 
this bill gives the man no rating atall. He will still have to be ex- 
amined to see what rate of disability would be allowed him, which 
would depend, of course, upon his condition. It can dono harm, there- 
fore, to pass it in this form. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. It seems to me that he should not be 
put upon the roll unless there is some disability shown. However, I 
will not make any objection, though we ought to know the disability. 

Mr. MORRILL. That will be established by the rating of the board. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


AZZUR W. READER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3466) 
granting a pension to Azzur W. Reader. 


The bill is as follows: 

e the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subj to the provisions an: 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of à er, late a nter’s 
mate in the United States Navy, and pay him a pension from the lst day of 
e e A. D, 1865, being the date he was discharged from the service of the 

nit States. 


j ury received was not su 


The report is as follows: 


Mr. D. H. SUMNER from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the 
following report, to accompany bill H. R, 3466: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
3466) granting a pension to Azzur W. Reader, having had said bill under consid- 
eration, submit the following statement of facts: 

Claimant enlisted March 22, 1865, as carpenter's mate on the United States 
steamer Kate, and was honorably discharged po pam 1, 1865, and filed his ap- 
plication June 10, 1879, for pension on account of injury near the spine, received 
on or about June 15, 1865, on the Mississippi River, between Memphisand Vicks- 
burg, ca: by ar from scrubbing his hammock, in answer to call to 
= swing hammocks,” and striking the under side of the muzzle of the bow-gun 
with force suficient to prostrate him, and to prevent his rising without assist- 
ance; which injury produced hernia and resulted in total d ility, the bruise 
having been so great as to produce slight hemorrhage of his right kidney and 


blood in his urine, 

It further appears that claimant returned to his home in Fond du Lac, Wis. 
immediately his discha: September 1, 1865; was in very poor physi 
condition and confined to his house for six months or more; was treated by Dr. 

ead (since deceased), who informed him that he was about to have a breach 
or rupture, which fully develo as soon as he tried to get around; and that 
claimant did not know what his injury would result in until he was examined 
by Dr. Smead a few days after his val home, 

Frederick A. Meyer, who was in the service with the claimant, corroborates 
claimant's declaration as to how the injury was received and as to the time and 
the manner as alleged. 

8. A. Reader, also in the service with the claimant, corroborates the above, 
and says he was detailed by the officer in command to wait upon claimant. 

Thomas W., Pate, a pilot on said steamer, also fully substan’ the forego- 


ing statements. 

rge W. Ro; , late acting lientenant, commanding said steamer, states 
that when he took command of the vessel named, claimant was off duty, and 
confined to his hammock in co: uence of injuries received on board, and that 
y hurt, and that he detailed one of the 


claimant appeared to affiant to be 
crew to wait upon claimant. 

N. H. McGuire, late acting assistant surgeon on said steamer, does not remem- 
ber treatment of claimant, but does remember, on receiving an order to discharge 
about one-half of crew (addressed to all surgeons in Mississippi squadron), that 
he placed claimant's name among the number because Lieut. George W. Rogers, 
the commander, requested it on account of claimant's disability. 

Mrs.8. A. Lilleston says that she boarded with wife of claimant in summer of 
1865; that in the early spring of that year claimant and two youngest sons went 
into the Navy; that some time in June or July, 1885, claimant’s son wrote home 
that his father had received an injury ; thataffiant continued to board with claim- 
ant’s wife, and that on his return from the Navy, in the fall of that year, claimant 
was poor in flesh and very feeble,and that his condition was attributed to the 
injury referred to, which, as afflant was informed and believed, resulted in an 
sy, reap case of hernia. 

harles W. Brown, a neighbor of claimant, says that claimant came home in 
late summer or early fall of 1865, and complained of back or lower part of spine ; 
likewise of very severe cutting pains in front at bottom of bowels; that a short 
time after and during the same season claimant showed him a hernia, and that 
claimant has been entirely incapacitated for labor since that time. 

C. B. Bartlett, Henry Shattuck, and Azro B. Taylor, all neighbors of claim- 
ant, say that when he returned home from the service he was very poor in flesh, 

e, and emaciated, and that they learned he was suffering from a rupture or 
ernia brought on by an injury received in the service. 

Col. ©. K Pier, late of the Union Army, states that claimant's disability for 
labor is total, and believes claimant's statements entitled to full credence. 

Dr. T. F. Mayhan, present mayor of the city of Fond du Lac, Wis., treated 
claimant, soon after his discharge and return to his home, for inguinal hernia 
of the right side, and has treated and examined him from time to time since 
June, arogi the present time, and has always found him suffering from the 
same malady. 

Drs. F. A. Bishop, 8. 8. Bowers, and A. H. Dorris, all of said city of Fond du 
Lac, have all treated and examined the claimant at different times between the 
time of his Sse is from the service and the present time, and have found 
him afflicted as before stated, and all agree that his disability for performing 
manual labor is total. 

The evidence is clear that claimant was sound when he enlisted, so far as ap- 
peared or could be known, and that when he returned from the service he had 
the disability as.alleged in his claim for a pension. 

The claim for pension was rejected because there is no hospital record of 
treatment, and upon the opinion of the pension medical examiner that the in- 
cleyt to cause the result complained of and estab- 

lished, and from that he infers that the trouble existed before enlistment. 

In the opinion of your committee the proofs are ample to establish the right 
of the claimant to a pension, and it is held that the conclusion of the Pension 
Office is based upon a technical rule, from the effect of which the claimant 
ought to be relieved, 

erefore, we report favorably, recommend the passage of the bill, and ask 
that said commitee be discha from its further consideration; provided, 
however, that said bill be amended by striking out the words ‘‘ from the first day 
of September, anno Domini eighteen hund and sixty-five, being the date he 
was discharged from the service of the United States,” and adding to said bill 
the words “ from and after the passage of this act." 


The amendments proposed by the committee were 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORLANDO CULVER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5215) 
nting a pension to Orlando Culver. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Orlando Culver, late s corporal of 
Company F, Fifth Wisconsin Volunteers. 


The report is as follows: 


Mr, D. H. SUMNER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the 
following report (to accompany bill H. R. 5215): 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5215) 
granting a pension to Orlando Culver, having had said bill under consideration, 
submit the following statement of facts: 

Claimant enlisted May 10, 186!,and served until March 6, 1862, when he was 
honorably di „having contracted rheumatism and neuralgia in October, 
1861, when in the line of duty, by her ETS and hard service, when he was sent 
to hospital, where he remained until discharged. 


to. 
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He applied for 
upon t want that the record made by the sı n who examined him for 
his discharge showed that the disability existed before enlistment, and that the 
Milwaukee medical examining board reported against him upon the ground that 
the members thereof could not find that he was afflicted as claimed. 

Notwithstanding the re ion of this claim by the Department, the Depart- 


eset examiner, Vivian Brent, recommended its allowance in the following 
words: 
“From my examination ofall the evidence submitted in this case, I am of the 


opinion that the claim should be admitted for neuralgia and rheumatism, I 
ink that claimant has been disabled for performing manual labor during the 
years since his di è 

The examiner then makes a statement of the time, from 1862 to 1882, inclusive. 
‘Then, in a separate statement, he further says: 

“ Notwithstanding the statement in the certificate of disability in this case as 
to the prior existence of rheumatism, I think the claim should be admitted, in 
view of the strong evidence of credible witnesses as to prior soundness and 
freedom from disability at and prior to enlistment." 

The disability of the claimant, not only from the time of discharge, 1862 to 
eR inclusive, but at the present time, is established by Dr. Hugo Philler, the 

United States medical examiner, Dr. Albert Kendrick, Dr. Albert M. War- 
ner, Dr. V. L. Moore, Dr. J. E. Bacon, so far as medical evidence is concerned ; 
and by Capt. I. M. Bean, now collector of internal revenue at Milwaukee, in 
whose company claimant served; John J. Gibbs, A. C. Hawes, John Ross, and 

Klock, comrades and neighbors of claimant, who have known him 


since boyhood. 
The disability is rated at $i per month by all the foregoing physicians and 
ers. 


The committee recommend the of the bill with the following amend- 
ment: Add at the end of the bill words “from and after the passage of this 
act.” 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
. The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
MATHEW 0. REGAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1631) 
to increase the pension of Mathew O. Regan. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Hanging of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll name of Mathew O. late of Com- 
pany E, Third Regiment United States Artillery, at the rate of $24 per month, 
according to the provisions of the net in ng pensions, approved June 18, 
1874, instead of $18 per month, which he now receives. 


The report is as follows: 


Mr. D. H. SUMNER, from the ee ae ar Invalid Pensions, submitted the: 


following report, to accom: bill H. : 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions. to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 


1631) granting a pension to Matthew O. Regan, having had said bill under con- 
sideration, submit the following statements of facts: 

ant is now receiving a pension of $18 per month, and has been since 

Pa ar diu for amputation of the right forearm two and a half inches below 

The claim is that the amputation is so near to the elbow-joint that it is not 

ble to either use the stump or to attach to it any artificial help, so that the 

bility is equal to an amputation above the elbow-joint, for which he would 

receive the sum asked for, on r month. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the disability is equal to an ordinary 
amputation above the elbow, and therefore report favorably, recommend the 
passage of the bill, and ask that the committee be from its further 
consideration; provided, however, that said bill be amen by adding thereto 
the following words: “from and after the passage of this act.” 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, there is evidently a mistake of law 
in this bill, This man is receiving $24 now under the law. This ap- 
pears to have been a copy of a bill introduced at a time when he was 
receiving under the law but $18 per month, and the effort was then 
made to increase it to $24 in consequence of the fact that his disability 
is equal to the loss of an arm above the elbow. Since then, however, 
the law has been changed so that he would draw the pension which 
this bill proposes now to thim. The purpose of the bill, as set 
forth plainly in the report, is to give him the same pension as if his arm 
ate fein taken off above the elbow. That is evident from the report 
itself. a 

I therefore move to strike out, in line 6 of the bill, the words *‘twenty- 
four,” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ thirty ;’’ so that it will read: ‘‘ thirty 
dollars per month.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana. ; 

Mr. SUMNER, of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared an 
amendment to this bill in addition to the amendment recommended by 
the committee in the report, which is as follows: That the same-be 
amended by striking out ‘“‘twenty-four,” in line 6, and inserting 
“ thirty.” In line 8, strike out ‘‘ June 18, 1874,” and insert in lieu 
thereot “March 3, 1883;’? and also strike out, in line 9, the words 
*‘ eighteen dollars per month,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-four dollars per month.’’ I therefore move that the original 
report be so amended. 

Mr. MATSON. I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is onagreeing to the amendments 
proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

- The amendment proposed by the committee, to add at the end of the 
bill the words “‘ from and after the of this act,” was to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


SIDNEY B. TULLAR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5213) 
to restore Sidney B. Tullor to the pension-roll. 


ion May 21, 1880, and his claim was rejected March 21, 1883, | 


The bill was read, as follows : 


Beit enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to restore to and place on the pension-roll the name of 
Sidney B. Tullor, late first lieutenant of Company B, Sixteenth Wisconsin In- 
ae sch ime 1O DAF BIN A Iha SAnS Fein; MAOO er Rein Cae AAA 
before, and to be paid from the time he was suspended from said roll. 


The following amendments were reported by the committee: 
In line 5, strike out ‘‘ Tullor ” and insert ‘* Tullar.”’ 
Amend the title so as to read: 

A bill to restore Sidney B. Tullar to the pension-roll. 


The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5213) to restore Sidney B. Tullar to the pension-roll, having had said bill under 
consideration, submit the following statement of facts: 

The claimant is now and has been since the year 1850 a resident of the village 
of nag Troy, Walworth County, Wisconsin, and was 69 years of age August 


22, 1 

He enlisted in September, 1861, and received a commission as first lieutenant 
company B, Sixteenth Wisconsin Infantry, November 14 of the same year, and 
was in active service and in good health until about the Istof April, 1862, when 
he was taken with a very severe attack of diarrhea near Pittsburg Landing, 
but as it was apparent that a battle must soon agen prs and being in command 
of his company, he remained on duty in camp until the battle of Shiloh was 
fought, April 6, 1862, when, although sick and very weak from his attack of diar- 
rhea, he went into that battle with his company, and, under the excitement of 
IS oona, kept up and remained on duty during the three days of that memo- 

le e. 

As soon as the battle wasover he was also taken with what is commonly called 
camp fever and placed in hospital, where he remained under constant medical 
treatment, being very sick, until about the Ist of June, u when, although not 
able to walk, and being reduced almost to a skeleton, and still suffering from 
both diseases mentioned, he was taken home by a special detail for that purpose. 

The fever was communicated to five of members of his family, who were 
all very sick, and one of them died within seven wecks after his return. Inthe 
latter part of July, 1862, the fever left the claimant, but about the same time the 
diarrhea assumed the chronic form, from which he has never recovered, The 
claimant had never been sick and had never taken medicine up to the time he 
was attacked with these diseases in the Army. 

When the claimant was sent home from the hospital he was honorably dis- 

m a certificate of disability. He applied for and in 1873 received a 
on of $12 per month, with arrears from the time of his discharge, for chronic 
diarrhea, his general condition being as follows: 

About two years after his discharge he recovered to such an extent as to be 
able to walk and ride about and attend to light business not requiring much ex- 
ertion a part of the time, but was frequently confined to his house for days at a 
time and not able to do anything on account of that disease and its effects. He 
always bloats after — and any exercise or work that necessitates standin, 
or walking for any cons derable length of time causes his feet and tosweil, 
These conditions have continued to and exist at the present time. ring this 
poroa of disability he has been treated by and prescribed for by Drs. Charles L. 

toddard, formerly of said village of East Troy, but now of La Crosse, Wis.; C. 
S. Blanchard and D, W. Rector and P. O, G , of said village of East Troy ; 
ee Wolcott, of Milwaukee (now deceased), and Dr. Elisworth, of Elkhorn, 

sS. 


For some reason unknown to the claimant he was cited to appear and did ap- 
pear in May, 1880, before the Milwaukee board of examining surgeons, and was 
examined asto the state of his disability. This board made an adverse report, 
and his pension sto; fora short time. Theclaimant not being satisfied with 
the result, and making complaint that injustice had been done him, he was noti- 
fied to appear and did appear before the Madison board of examining surgeons, 
and was again examined as to the state of his disability in September, 1880, 
This board made a favorable report, and his pension was restored, with arrears. 
In September, 1882, claimant was notified to appear and did appear before one 
Alex, McO. Wilson, special examiner, and also before said Milwaukee board of 
examining surgeons, for further examination as to the state of his disability, 
upon which examination an adverse report was made and claimant's pension 

in stopped, the claimant being at this time 68 years of age. 

elve of the citizens of the said village of East Troy, including Drs. Blanch- 
ardand Rector, appeared and testified before said special examiner. The effect 
of the testimony of these citizens fully sustained the foregoing statement of facts. 
Their testimony also fully establishes the fact that the claimant has been and 
still is aman of first-class standing and character in the community in which he 
lives, and that he has received and does receive from his neighbors and fellow- 
citizens their highest esteem and fullest confidence. 

Wherefore, your committee report favorably, recommend the of the 
bill, and ask t said committee be discha from its further Beray atten : 

rovided, however, that said bill be amended by striking outthe word “ Tullor” 

n the title of the bill and substituting therefor the word ** Tullar,” and by 
striking out the word ‘“Tullor” from the text of the bill and substituting there- 
for the word * Tullar.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House had had under consideration pen- 
sion bills on the Private Calendar, and had directed him to report back 
sundry bills, some with and some without amendment. 


BILLS PASSED. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will first report those bills 
which are reported without amendment. 

Bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House without amendment, were severally ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, were accordingly 
read the third time,and z 

A bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to John Galloup; 

ill (H. R. 2070) granting a pension to Decatur Hamlin; 

ill (H. R. 5686) granting a pension to Sarah J. Chapinan; and 

ill (H. R. 709) granting a pension to Robert L. Wiley. 

The bill (3. 465) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker, 
reported from the Committee of the Whole House without amendment, 
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was ordered to a third reading; err it was accordingly read the third Springfield, Mass., for the passage of the bankrupt law now pending 
time, and before Co: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Bills of the following titles were reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House with amendments; the amendments were severally con- 
curred in, and the bills as amended were ordered to be and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, were accordingly read the third 
time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 1164) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Elenor 
Stough; 

A bill (H. R. 2677) granting a pension to Miss Mary P. MacBlair; 

A bill (H. R. 2908) granting a pension to James McManus; 

A bill(H. R. 3466) granting a pension to Azzur W. Reader; 

A bill (H. R. 5215) granting a pension to Orlando Culver; and 

A bill (H. R. 1631) to increase the pension of Mathew O. 

The bill (H. R. 4041) restoring the name of Zelica T. Dunlap to the 
pension-roll was reported fromthe Committee of the Whole House with 
amendments. 

The amendments were concurred in, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting a pension to 
Zelica T. Dunlap.” 

The bill (H. R. 3656) granting a pension to Mrs. Orrin Walker, was 
reported from the Committee of the Whole House with amendments. 

The amendments were concurred in, and the bill as amended was or- 
dered to been; and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
-accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting a pension to 
Salome Ann Walker.” 

The bill (H. R. 5213) to restore Sidney B. Tullor to the pension-roll 
was reported from the Committee ot the Whole House with amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were concurred in, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed ,it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill wasamended soas to read: ‘‘A bill to restore Sid- 
ney B. Tullar to the pension-roll.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to reconsider the several votes by which 
the bills have been passed, and also move to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BAGLEY (at 9 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and rs were Jaid on the Clerk’s desk, 
ander the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Resolutions of Post No. 3, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Pennsylvania, relating to pensions, &c.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLETON: Resolutions of Albert Nye Post, Grand Army 
-of the Republic, Department of Michigan, relating to pensions, &.— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of citizens of Milton County, and of 
citizens of Cherokee County, Georgia, for the passage of the Blair bill— 
‘severally tq,the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rabun County, Georgia, for the passage 
-of the Blair bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. FINDLAY: Petition relating to the claim of William H. 
Rogers—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARRISON: Petition of James W. Shely, for pay as a fire- 
man—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of H. L. Culberson and others, of Ful- 
ton County, Georgia, in favor of Federal aid to education—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: Petition of Rev. W. F. Adams and others, citi- 
zens of Vicksburg, Miss., asking the passage of the Senate educational 
bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition for the relief of Charles W. Torrey— 
-to the Committee on Foreign 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petitionof Herman Voss and others, of Detroit, 
Mich., in favor of the pending billsin the interest of labor—to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of Francis Young and others, for pen- 
sions to soldiers who enlisted in the Aroostock War—to the Committee 
-on Pensions, ' 

By Mr. MONEY: Petition for national aid to education—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. NELSON: Resolution of the Republicans of Stevens County, 
Minnesota, in convention assembled, in favor of the Morrison tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERS: Resolutions of Company I, Second Regiment Kan- 
sas State Militia, praying for the passage of H. R. 5980—to the Commit- 
tee on the Militia. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of Business Men’s Association of 
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By Mr. T. G. SKINNER: Petition of J. B. Baum and 42 others, for 
educational aid—to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. D. H. SUMNER: Petition of citizens of Fond du Lac, and 
of citizens of West Bend, Wis., relative to the judiciary of the United 
States Federal courts— to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFORD: Petition of citizens of Adair County, Kentucky, 
together with the certificate of a number of physicians as to his phys- 
ical condition, asking for a pension for Milton Judd—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of said Adair County, for the improvement 
of the Cumberland River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 26, 1884. 


The House met at 11o0’clocka.m. Prayerby the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 
8. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ELLIS. I call for the regular order. 
Mr. RANDALL. I ask the gentlemanto yield to me for a moment. 
Mr. ELLIS. I withdraw the call for the regular order for a few 
minutes, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] desires to call up a privileged matter. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. Iask that the message from the Senate in rela- 
tion to the naval appropriation bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the message of the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 25, 1884. 
Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill of the House 
i R. 4716) making y aroan for tana naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ng June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, d reed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of khe 
two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. HALE, Mr. LOGAN, and Mr. BECK be the managers of the 
conference on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendments, and that the request of the Senate for acon- 
ference be complied with. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the part of the 
House the gentleman from New York, Mr. HUTCHINS, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. RANDALL, and the gentleman from indiana, 
Mr. CALKINS. 

ENSIGN L. K. REYNOLDS. 


Mr. COX, of New York. Iask consent to report from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs for present consideration a joint resolution (S. R. a) 
granting permission to Ensign L. K. Reynolds, United States Navy, to 
accept the decoration of the Royal and Imperial Order of Francis Joseph 
from the Governmentof Austria. It isaunanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Itis to authorize Ensign Reynolds to receive 
am for saving a dozen Jives. He has gone off on the Greely relief 
expedition, but the good-will of Congress can follow him by telegraph 
and perhaps reach him at Halifax or some other place. I have tried 
several times to get consideration of this joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Reynolds Gaited States Rey be, rgd he is hereby, granted permission E a$ 
cept the decoration of the Royal and Imperial Order of Francis Joseph, a 
him by the Austrian Government in recognition of heroic conduct in saving the 
lives of the crew of the Austrian bark Olivo, November 24, 1879. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution which has been read ? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Imustobject, unlessa very brief state- 
ment is allowed. I would do anything for this gallant officer. I am 
willing to vote the thanks of Congress to him, for he is a deserving 
young man. Hecan get more honor from the Governmentof the United 

tates by our passing a resolution of thanks than he would receive from 
these ribbons and nonsense of this kind, which are utterly ridiculous 
in comparison with the approbation of the American people. I want 
to be heard two or three minutes upon it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not object to yielding to the gentle- 
mau two or three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this joint 
resolution? . 

Mr. MORRISON. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. Any other day will do as well. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hope there will be no objection. Iam 
willing to yield three or five minutes to my colleague [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
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Mr. MORRISON. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Inow yield three minutes to my colleague, 
or five minutes if he wants it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I want ten minutes at least. 

Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. The objection is renewed by several members. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I am glad of it. > 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. [ask consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the message of the Senate upon the Post-Office appropriation bill for the 
purpose of acceding to the request of the Senate for a committee of con- 
ference. 

The message of the Senate was then taken up, announcing that the 
Senate insisted on its amendments, disagreed to by the House, to the bill 
(H. R. 5459) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other pur- 
poses, and asked for a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
ofthe two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate 
Mr. PLUMB, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. BECK. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I move that the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment upon the Senate amendments and consent to the conference asked. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following as the conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. TowNSHEND, Mr. HOLMAN, and Mr. Horr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 6073) to 
provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes. 

SPANISH FERRY-BOAT NUESTRA SENORA DE REGLA. 


Mr. POLAND. I ask unanimous consent to take up for present con- 
sideration the first bill from the Senate on the Speaker’s table. It is 
Senate bill No. 652, to carry into effect the decree of the district court 
of the United States for the southern district of New York in the case 
of the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra Sefiora de Regla. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
preoa; to make pro payment to carry into effect the decree of the district 
court of the United tes for the southern district of New York, bearing date 
December 10, 1883, in the case of the reag aa Sate alte a griw Regla, 
her tackle, &c., illegally seized by forces of the United States in 1861, to the - 
ant and appellee therein named, or its legal representative, with interest from 
the date of said decree 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has been read? 

Mr. HOLMAN. If there is a report I hope it will be read. 

The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill now on the § er’s table. 
If there is no objection the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. POLAND] 
will be permitted to make a statement. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If there isa report from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House on this subject, I should like to hear it read. - 

Mr. POLAND. This is the first bill which was sent to us from the 
Senate, I believe. Precisely the same bill has been reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House, I think the very first bill 

rted this session from that committee, and there is a report sub- 
mitted by that committee. ; 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let that report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read, the right to object being 


reserved, 
The report (made by Mr. DoRSHEIMER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2842) 
to carry into effect the decree of the district court of the United States for the 
southern district of New York, in the case of the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra 
Sefiora de Regla, He posrigee submit the following additional report: 

The committee find and report the following facts upon which this bill stands : 

The steamer Nuestra de Regla was built in New York for the claimant, a rail- 
road company in Cuba created by the laws of Spain. She was delive toan 
e claimant on the 6th of November, 1861, and sailed for Havana in 
Spanish master. She was aside-wheel steamer of about 300 tons 


company’s railroad. 

On her way down the coast she went into Port Royal, and while there the 
quartermaster of the United States at that port offered to purchase her for the 
use of the Government. The master declined to sell, as he had no authority. 
She was then, on the 29th of November, seized by Gen. Thomas W. Sherman, in 
command of the United States forces. Incommunicating the fact of the seizure 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army on the 2d of December the Gencral said : 

“If this steamer I have seized is confiscated she should be lefthere. She is 
just the thing we want,and admirably adapted for these waters and our pur- 
a She is new and exactly such a boat as they have at the Jersey City ferry 

New York. Will carry 1,000 men and will not draw oversix or seven feet.” 

No judicial proceedings were then instituted for her condemnation, but an 
arrangement was entered into between the Chief Quartermaster of the United 
States and the captain of the vessel, the substance of which was that the vessel 
was to be taken and used by the Government as a transport for oes 9) stores, 
and other things, and pay $200 a day for her use, but if the vessel should be con- 


fiseated the contract was to be void. Either party had a right to terminate the 
contract after ten days. This arrangement was made December 16, 1861. 

The vessel was used by the Government under this arrangement until the 29th 
of January, 1862, when she was delivered to the flag-officer of the Navy in com- 
mand at that station, but the vessel continued to be used as before till about the 
1st of March, when she was sent to New York. 

On the 9th of June, 1862, a libel of information in prize was filed in the district 
court of thesouthern district of New York by the United States in behalf of 
themselves and the naval captors in interest, and on the same day she was at- 
tached by the marshal of the United States and the usual monition was issued 
and served. The vessel was appraised by order of the court, and then, by order 
of the court, delivered to the Navy Department. 

Then there followed some negotiation and correspondence bet ween this Gov- 
ernment and that of Spain in regard to the vessel, but no result was reached by 
these efforts. The information for libel went on in the district court, and it was 
decided that the claimants were entitled to restitution of the vessel, and a refer- 
ence ordered to ascertain the d: On the report of a commission the dis- 
trict court rendered a judgment fixing the damages at the large sum of $214,834. 
The United States appealed from the decree, and at the October term, 1872, of 
the Supreme Court it was decided “ that the vessel was not lawful prize of war, 
or subject of capture, and that the claimant was entitled to indemnity for the 
losses sustained by the seizure and employment of the vessel.” The court de- 
cided, however, that the allowed were excessive and improperly as- 
sessed, and so the case was remanded for further proceedings in the district court. 
The case is reported in seventeenth of Wallace, 31. 

Under this remand the case was again farns pna commission, and upon his 
report the district court assessed the claimant’s damages at $308,932.38. 

he United States again appealed to the Supreme Court, and the case was 
again decided by that court, r term, 1882. That court held again that the 
steamer was not lawful prize or subject of capture, and that the owner was en- 
titled to fair indemnity for his losses sustained. But the court again held that 
the been improperly assessed, and were too large. 

Upon all the facts reported and appearing in the record the court decided that 
the claimant, for the value of the vessel and damages for the detention and de- 
lay, was entitled to have damages amounting to $65,000, with 6 per cent. interest 
thereon from the time of the order of restitution, June 20, 1863, and the case was 
remanded to the district court with directions to enter a judgment for the claim- 
ant on that basis. On this remand judgment wasentered in the district court of 
the southern district of New York, as directed by the Supreme Court. 

The committee have not deemed it necessary to recite all the circumstances 
and details of the history of this litigation, but give only the substantial facts 
and refer to the record and opinions of the Supreme Court. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Itakeit for granted that the proceeding of the court 
is conclusive, and that the judgment ought to be paid. From the 
action of the court on the subject of interest it would apparently seem 
at first blush that there was no statutory authority fixing the rate of 
interest relating back to the time when the vessel was ordered to be 
redelivered, which I believe wasin 1863; I am not certain as to the date. 
But even if the Supreme Court might properly pronounce such a judg- 
ment under the statute, I desire to say that I understand from the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] that the statute fixes the rate of 
interest on final judgments at 5 per cent. 

Mr. POLAND. I have the opinion of the Supreme Court here. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is sufficiently stated in the report of the com- 
mittee. If, as I have suggested, the law fixes the rate of interest at 5 
per cent., how can the Supreme Court properly go beyond the rate of 
interest so prescribed, and that, too, on the final judgment, not having 
relation back to a givendate? I hope the gentleman from Georgia will 
call attention to that statute. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
asked me if there was any law authorizing interest on final judgments. 
I told him that there was a law since 1863, codified into section 1090 of 
the Revised Statutes, and that the rate of interest prescribed was 5 per 
cent. That relates to cases in which no interest is reserved by contract. 
I do not mean to say, however, that that would extend to the judgment 
of a court fixing the rate of interest atany particular rate, gorthat would 
depend entirely upon the judgment of the court. As I understand, we 
are now simply trying to provide money to pay the final judgment. 

Therefore the question of statutory interest I submit does not come 
into consideration in this case. The difference of 1 per cent. ought not 
at any rate to raise any difficulty in the face of a judgment of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This question of interest upon amounts found to be 
due by the Government is one of the most difficult questions with 
which we have to deal, and one of the most important. I trust the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] will read the statute bear- 
ing on the question. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I read section 1090 of the Revised Statutes: 

Sec. 1090, In cases where the judgment appealed from is in favor of the claim- 
ant, and the same is affirmed by the Supreme Court, interest thereon at the rate 
of 5 per cent. shall be allowed from the date of its presentation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment as aforesaid, but no interest shall be allowed sub- 
sequent to the affirmance, unless presented for payment to the Secretary of the 
Treasury as aforesaid. 

Then the next section is as follows: 

Src. 1091. No interest shal! be allowed on any claim up to the time of theren- 
dition of judgment thereon by the Court of Claims, unless upon a contract ex- 
pressly stipulating for the payment of interest. 

Now, what I meant to say was that when the Supreme Court pro- 
nounces a judgment for interest we are, I should think, concluded by 
that judgment; and when we pass a bill to make payment we must 
pay according to the terms of the judgment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I agree fully with the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HoLmAN] that this is an important matter. I do not pretend to 
say what the law upon this question is; on a matter of that kind I would 
prefer to rely upon the judgment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
HAMMOND]. 
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But I will say that in my experience upon the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in connection with estimates from the courts or other 
authorities that send in statements of judgments to be met by appro- 
priations no such estimate has included a separate item for the princi- 
pal of the debt as required by the judgment and another item for the 
interest, 

Mr. HAMMOND. The judgment here requires the payment of both. 

Mr. POLAND. I have here a copy of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in this case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We do not question that the decision is correctly 
stated in the report. I wish to call attention to the specific language 
of the statute, because our action upon this case is to be a precedent, 
and a very important one, for I know of no question that is pressing 
upon Congress at this time more earnestly than this question of inter- 
est. The language of the statute, as read by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, is very explicit. 

In cases where the judgment appealed from is in favor of the claimant— 

That is just this case— 
and the same is affirmed by the Su Court, interest thereon at the rate 
of 5 per cent. shall be allowed from the date of its presentation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment. 

Now, I do not entertain a doubt that in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary it should be presumed that the claim was presented to the 

of the Treasury at the date of the rendition of the judgment; 
and interest should be computed from that date. I submit to my 
friend from Vermont [Mr. PoLAND] that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, its attention having been called to this statute, could 
not have gone beyond itsexpress provisions and limitations; and there- 
fore this claim should draw interest from the date of the rendition of 
the judgment, I trust the gentleman will acquiesce in this view. 

Mr. RANDALL. The point which I wished to make was that in 
cases of judgments carrying interest against the Government of the 
United States Congress should in some way be made immediately 
aware of the fact that interest is running against the Government. 
Otherwise a debt might be yee, upon interest while the money 
would be in the and could be promptly paid and interest 
thereon saved. I will illustrate by referring to the case of the Geneva 
award. About seven and a half million dollars of this money have 
been expended thus far. There is interest accumulating in favor of 
the fund, and this interest now tes, as I am advised, two and a 
half millions, In this way the interests of the United States may be 
suffering. 

It is very important, therefore, that this matter of interest upon judg- 
ments against the United States should be made plain, and that officers 
of the Government should advise Congress promptly in relation to the 
existence of such judgments. 

Mr. POLAND. The statute which the gentleman from Georgia has 
read has no application to this case. If there had been a judgment 
in the circuit court, affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the statute would haveapplied. But in thisinstance the district court 
rendered judgment for a very much larger sum than we now propose to 
pay. The Supreme Court reversed that judgment because the dam- 
ages were assessed too high, and sent the case back for anothertrial. The 
district court then assessed the damages at a much ar sum than it 
had awarded the first time, but reported the items of the claim. The 
Supreme Court cut down the amount to $65,000, and said that the party 
should have judgment for this sum and 6 per cent. interest. The case 
does not come within the statute that my friend from Georgia has read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe thatin all cases partaking of 
the nature of a chancery p: ing the appellate court may pronounce 
final judgment upon the facts, and in some States this may be done with- 
out reference to the case being in the nature of a chancery proceeding. 
Here was an appeal from a large judgment; and the judgment was af- 
firmed as to a given sum. The case stands upon the same footing as a 
case of remittitur, except that the Supreme Court in this instance passed 
judgment upon the facts as presented by therecord. But thesame prin- 
ciple is involved and the same result reached asin the case of an aflirm- 
ance of a judgment on an appeal. 

This case is covered certainly by the spirit of the statute, and almost 
by its letter. So that I must objectto the precedent which would be set 
by this bill. This is the first instance in which the statute has been 
directly ignored -—— 

Mr. POLAND. If my friend will look—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. _ So far as this action of the House is concerned; that 
is, within my recollection. 

Mr. POLAND. There have been twenty. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But they have not come to my knowledge. There 
may be such cases. But I can not consent to the establishing of such 
a precedent. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Let me call the attention of the gentleman from 
Indiana to the fact—— 

Mr. SLOCUM. I demand the regular order of business. [Cries of 
‘Oh, no !??] 

Mr. POLAND. I hope not, 

Mr. SLOCUM. Yes, I do; as this will take up the whole day. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Indi- 
ana to object. $ 
Mr. HOLMAN. Unless the statutory provision touching interestis 
i I must object to the measure. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair so understood the gentleman from In- 
diana, and the gentleman from New York demands the regular order, 
Mr--TUCKER. I wish to say 


The SPEAKER. This is no longer before the House, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted in the follow- 
ing cases: 

To Mr. Ray, of New Hampshire, till Tuesday next. 

To Mr. JONES, of Alabama, until May 10. 


CLAIMS APPROPRIATION DEFICIENCY, 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supplementary list of 
claims allowed by the accounting officers of the under appro- 
priations which are now exhausted; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

INDIAN DEFICIENCIES. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, also laid before the House a 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting supplementary esti- 
mates of the amount necessary to pay claims allowed by the accounting 
officers of the Department for serviees rendered and supplies furnished 
to the Indian service for the fiscal year of 1884 and prior years; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. SLOCUM. I demand the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House this day has been set ade java 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2228) to remove certain burdens 
on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign- 
carrying trade. 

Mr. SLOCUM. Let the bill be read. 

The bill and amendments were read. 

Mr. SLOCUM. [ask forthe reading of the report of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. from the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship- 
owning Interests, submitted the following report: 

The Select Committee on Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests, to whom 
era aeerino-arel ETARA tive AAAA ALEA sarcving BEAC leering 
merchant m. eand enconrage the American foreign g z 
bad the subject under consideration, submit the following report: 

In devising measures to revive the declining American merchant marine en- 
gaged in the foreign carrying trade, the first step to be taken is to remove all 
those burdens and annoyances im iy n, which increase the cost 
of sailing the vessels we already have in this trade beyond the cost of sailing 
competing foreign vessels, not subject to such im tions. Obviously few per- 
sons will care to build or buy vessels to enter the foreign trade in free com- 
petition with British vessels so long as such vessels can not be sailed to as great 
advantage under the flag of the United States as under the British flag. 

Until afier 1852, when Great Britain, under the lead of her newly established 
board of trade, to revise her merchant shipping acts in the interest of her 
merchant marine, her laws were similar to our own, and the vessels of both 
nations sailed under substantially the same conditions. From that time to the 
premct it has been the res! of the English Government to remove every 

urden and extend every facility and encouragement to her merchant marine 
in the foreign t , while the laws of the United States relating to our mer- 
chant marine in this trade remain substantially as they were enacted more than 
three-fourths of a century ago. 

Your committee are of opinion that Congress would be derelict in its duty to 
a great national interest which is so intimately connected with the P rity 
of the Props in peace, and so essential to the nation’s defense an ety in 
war, if itdid not at once inaugurate measures looking to the modification of 
our shipping laws so as to make them as favorable toan American vessel sail- 
ing under the Stars and Stri as are the laws of the United Kingdom to an 
English vessel sailing under the British flag. 

The laws of the United States relating to our merchant marine are so exten- 
sive and complicated that in order to intelligently revise them in all their parts 
and or them to existing conditions the services of an official expert in mar- 
itime affairs will be necessary. There are, however, some burdens imposed on 
our merchant marine but not im by other maritime nations, so we!l un- 
derstood, so clearly unjust and discriminating, whose removal is so generally 
asked by eg onea and commercial men in all parts of the country that their 
immediate abolition is unanimously recommended by your committee. These 
burdens are as follows: 

EXTRA WAGES. 


The merchant shipping laws of the United States as they were enacted three- 
fourths of a century ago, and as they still remain, provide that no seaman shall 
be discharged from an American vessel in a foreign port without the exaction 
by the consular officer from the master or owner of the vessel of three months’ 
extra pay, except in a few cases, One-third of this exaction goes to the Govern- 
ment to reimburse it in part for relief and transportation extended to destitute 
American sailors in foreign ports, and two-thirds to the seaman, subject to such 
deductions for expenses of the seaman as the consular officer sees fit to make. 

These laws were wise and proper when nearly all the seamen on American 
vessels were citizens of the United States and when the only means of commu- 
nication with foreign ports was by sailing vessels, making long voyages at irreg- 
ulartimes. Under such circumstances the policy of this and other commercial 
nations was, by means of extra exactions, to force vessels in the foreign 
trade to ship seamen for the round voyage, so that they might be returned to 
their homes, 

But these conditions have passed away. Ninety per cent. of the seamen of 
American vessels in the foreign trade and 80 per cent, of those manning British 
vessels are foreigners—Portuguese, Italians, Norwegians, &c., making a class of 
professional seamen who are as much at home in one port as another. The 
great body of them, including even most of the American seamen in the foreign 
trade, desire to leave the vessel as soon as it reaches the outward port of desti- 
nation; and as seamen no longer di the cargo as they formerly did, the 
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vessel prefers that they should leave. Far 
vessel resorts to cruel treatment to induce the seamen to desert, in the e: 


too frequently the master of the 


he will avoid the exaction of extra wages, which. the 
case of a vessel d ig twenty seamen, amounts to from $1,200 to $1,500. 
Frequent disputes arise between consular officers, masters of vessels, and sea- 
men over the settlement of questions involving extra wages, until American 
ship-masters and ship-owners have become so thoroughly disgusted with the 
exactions and annoyances wing out of the extra-wages system, known now 
only to the merchant shipping laws of the United States, that it is regarded as 
almost a misfortune to sail under the American flag. N 

Nearly thirty years ago England abolished the extra-wages systent almost 
entirely, retaining an exaction of only one month’s extra wages or an equivalent 
in a few cases, and the change has proved of great advantage to seamen and 
wie genie red fi d, if fi hed 

é © seaman is ca for, an n , furnis transportation by the 
Government, both under the American and English laws, the abolition of the 
extra-wages system leaves him amply protected, takes away all inducement on 
the part of the master to abuse the seaman in order to cause him to desert, puts 
an end to the controversies about extra wages, and removes a serious discrimi- 
nating burden imposed on the American merchant marine. These desirable 
results will be accomplished simply by having the Treasury assume the expense 
of providing for destitute American seamen in foreign ports, which. for the last 
fiscal year, amounted to $31,596, instead of exacting it from vessels in the form 
of extra wages. Last year the sum received by Government from American ves- 
sels was $39,220, or nearly $8,000 more than the whole amount expended for re- 
lief of seamen in the foreign trade. As the Government receives only one-third 
of Larmi Sna Tar, the aggregate exaction from vessels for extra wages was 
nearly x% 

We recommend, therefore, that existing merchant seamen laws be amended 
so as to authorize the di rge of a seaman at the termination of his shippin; 

ment, or for the causes known to our statutes and the principles of mari- 
e law, on the payment of the wages then due, and so as to forbid the exac- 
tion by a consular ofticer of any extra except for five causes; first, sale of 
a vessel in a foreign country; secon or neglect to suitably provide a 
vessel on report of inspectors; third, intentional and unnecessary sontinuance 
ofa resvage contrary. to ent; fourth, crueltreatment; fifth, hurt orinjury 
received in the service of the ; and in each of these cases exaction to 
be only one month's extra wages. 
OFFICERS OF VESSELS. 

Inasmuch asso largea rtion of the seamen of American vessels are aliens, 
it ate pec happens on a foreign voyage, on the disability of the mate of the 
vessel, that it becomes necessary to supply his place with an alien until the re- 
turn of the vessel to the United States. We recommend a modification to this 
extent of the law which requires all the officers of an American vessel to be citi- 
zens of the United States. 


tion that by so doi 


TRANSPORTATION OF SEAMEN. 


Under the existing laws American vessels are peanired to transport destitute 
American seamen from a foreign port to the United States when requested by a 
consular officer of the United States, and are allowed only $10 for each seaman 
so transported, without regard to the length of the voyage. The justice of in- 
creased compensation for long voyages is so clear that we recommend an in- 
crease to $20 for voyages of over thirty days, and such additional compensation 
as the First Comptroller deems just when the destitute seaman is so ill or dis- 
abled as to be unable to do duty. We further recommend that the number of 
seamen which any vessel shall be compelled to transport be limited to one for 
each hundred tons burden, instead of two, as now. 


ADVANCE WAGES. 


The practice of ss advance wages to seamen has been productive of so 
grave abuses that friends of the sailor have long ain 3 to prohibit such pay- 
ment, in order that there might be no fund from which to draw “ blood money” 
arid encourage sailor landlords to bleed seamen. The English Government 
some i. Soman ago prohibited the payment of advance and has followed up 
her original legislation with stringent amendments. While we recognize the 
difficulty of enforcing legislation against the evils of sailor landlordism, yet we 
recommend that a step be taken in this direction. 

As a necessary Soo piona to the prohibition of the payment of advance 
wages, we recommend that every vessel be required, on a foreign voyage, to 
carry a complement of clothing, and supply the same to seamen as they may be 
needed, at a reasonable cost. 


CONSULAR FEES. 


American vessels in the foreign trade are subjected to the payment of fees for 
the official services of consuls, which our laws compel every vessel to avail 
themselves of. These fees are not only burdensome in the expense necessi- 
tated, but also pe annoying on account of the contentions between 
consul and master to which they give rise. England wisely abolished the most 
of such on her t marine a quarter of a century ago. It would 
be a just and wise step for Congress to abolish these fees for services to Ameri- 
can vessels, which last year amounted to $96,210; and where consular officers are 
paid in whole or in part by fees, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under such checks as will prevent improper claims, to allow such officers the 
same compensation for ‘och services from the Treasury as they would have re- 
ceived the fees been exacted from until such time as fixed salaries 
may be prescribed for all consular officers. 


THE TONNAGE TAX. 


w. 

ten times pose A ly, therefore, we impose a tonnage tax of 30 cents 
per ton on each efitry of such American vessels in our foreign trade, and only 3 
cents per ton on each entry of an English steamship, Underour reciprocal trea- 
ties with England and other maritime nations we can not impose npon British 
and other foreign vessels engaged in our foreign trade a larger tax weim- 
pose upon ours; but a decent regard for our own ought to lead us to the 
mode of assessment from an annual to an entry tax. This is fair, as the tax 
should be adjusted to entries or voyages which represent business done, 

than time, as the latter inevitably discriminates sailing vessels. More- 
over, this is precisely the basis on which England imposes her t-dues, which 
take the place of our tonnage tax. 

Notwit ding England's light-dues assessment is over 12 cents per ton at 
each entry and clearance for vessels arriving from an American port, and a 
smaller tax on vessels making shorter voyages, yet in orderto our ton- 
nage (tax as light as possible we recommend that it be fixed at 6 cents per ton 
for the long-voyage foreign trade and 3 cents per ton for Great riaa trade, 
in the latter case not to exceed 15 cents per ton per annum. This modification 
of our tonnage tax will diminish somew the amount realized, which in the 
last fiscal year was $1,320,590, of which $1,057,961 was paid by fo! 


reign vessels and 
$262,629 by American vessels; but it will diminish the amount paid by most 


American vessels in the fore 


trade. In theshort-voyage trade with Canada 
and Mexico, which is largely 


ld by American vessels, it will abolish the tax. 
THE HOSPITAL TAX. 

Our excellent Marine-Hospital Service, for the care of sick and disabled sea- 
men, is supported by a tax of 40 cents for each seaman (20 cents per seaman up 
to 1870), which is collected of the vessel, although the vessel is authorized to 
deduct it from the wages of every sailor. The cost of the service for the last 
fiscal year, exclusive of alterations of hospital building, was $434,526, 

The receipts from the tax were $114,834, of which $329,508 was for seamen in 
the coastwise trade, $81,507 for seamen in the foreign trade, and $3,818 from the 
revenue marine. This tax nearly paid the entire expense of the Marine-Hos- 
pital Service, which prior to 1870 required an annual appropriation of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars from the Treasury. There is no tax imposed 
on vessels or seamen of the British merchant marine for this purpose. English 
marine hospitals are supported by appropriations by the government and c! 
itable con! tions. 

Whatever may be said of the justice and wisdom of our hospital tax for seamen 
in the coastwise trade, it must be evident that our tax for seamen in the forcign 
trade operates te the disadvantage of American vessels in the free competition 
on the ocean. While it is true that the tax may be deducted from the wages of 
the seamen, yet notwithstanding this the testimony is conclusive that American 
vessels seeking to employ seamen in competition with an English vessel in the 
same port must either pay the seamen additional to cover the tax orelse 
take the inferior seamen left after the English vessel had its pick of seamen. 
Obviously, therefore, unless this tax is lished, and the expense of hospital 
treatment of seamen in American vessels in the foreign trade borne by the Gov- 
ernment, as it is by England, it will be impossible for an American vessel in this 
trade to navigate the ocean ascheaply, in this respect, asits English competitor. 
Not only this fact, but also the further facts that seamen in the foreign trade are 
absent a large part of the time for which the tax is , and that our vessels 
in the foreign trade pay a tonnage tax (from which coastwise vessels are exempt) 
much larger than the expense of treating their disabled seamen in hospitals, 
would seem to justify the abolition of the hospital tax on the former at leas 
and the assumption by the Government of the comparatively small expense o! 
treating such seamen. 

FACILITIES FOR UNLOADING CARGO. 

ney facilities are given by st law for the unloading of “ vessels pro- 

= ed in whole or in part by steam.” Inasmuch as most American shipsin the 

oreign trade are sailing vessels, there is no good reason why they should not 
have the same facilities for discharging cargo under our laws that foreign steam- 
ships have. We recommend, therefore, an amendmentof sections 2962 and 2870 
so as to put sailing vessels and steamships on the same basis in this respect. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF IMPROPER EXACTIONS. 


Under the provisions of existing laws the Secretary of the Treasury has noau- 
thority to remit any penalty or fine or refund any charge illegally or excessively 
imposed on vessels by consuls and collectors after the same has been covered 
into the Treasury. As some time necessarily elapses before any claim for re- 
mission or reimbursement can be presented to the Treasury, in a large number 
of cases the Secretary frequently finds himself unable to do simple justice. In- 
asmuch as an appeal to Congress in such cases isa very inadequate and frequently 
impossible remedy, we see no reason why the authority of the Secretary to do 
ee in such cases should not be exe: r as well as before the money 

legally or improperly e has been covered into the Treasury; and we 
recommend such a provision of law. 

We do not by any means suppose that the removal of the discriminating bur- 
dens herein named will alone revive the American foreign carrying trade, espe- 
cially that large part of the foreign trade which requires steamships. The re- 
moval of these burdens, however, is essential as a preliminary step, but other 
measures must follow. Reserving other measures for further consideration, 
your committee report back the accompanying bill (H. R. 2228) as amended, 

a unanimous recommendation for its passage. 


Mr.SLOCUM. Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill are so clearly 
set forth in the report I shall not consume any time in its discussion. 

Our navigation laws, like those relating to the militia, have not been 
changed for almost a century; they are to-day what they were eighty 
years ago. For fifty years they were precisely the same as those of 
England. Thirty years ago England modified her laws, and her com- 
mercial marine has increased because of that modification. 

The bill under consideration proposes to make our navigation laws 
somewhat similar to those passed by England thirty yearsago. This 
subject has attracted the attention of our people. It has been before 
Congress for eight or ten years. In the Forty-sixth Congress a special 
committee was appointed which made a voluminous report. The last 
Congress appointed a special committee, consisting of three Senators 
and six members of the House, inviting every person who had an in- 
terest in the subject to appear in n or by writing. That commit- 
tee held sessions in the city of New York for over a month, hearing 
everybody who felt any interest in thesubject. That committee made 
certain recommendations on certain points. In regard to the change of 
our navigation laws the committee were united. 

The committee of this year has presented in this bill only such meas- 
ures as the committee ofthe last Congress were united on. ‘The measures 
on which that committee diffe: the measures upon which we sup- 
posed there would be a difference in this House, have been submitted in 
separate bills. I allude to the bill authorizing the purchase of ships by 
our citizens and free registry. I allude also to the question of State 
taxation upon our shipping; I allude to the question of pilotage. All 
of those things have been excluded from this bill, and we have presented 
ohly such measures as we believed would meet the unanimous approval 
of this House. It is only a measure to sweep away some of the old laws 
which have been in existence upon our statute-books for nearly a cen- 
tury,and which by the unanimous consent of all ship-owners and ship- 
masters as well as the merchants of this country should be at once swept 
out of existence. 

I am not going, sir, to occupy the attention of the House any longer, 
for the simple reason that this bill must be passed to-day if it is passed 
atall. It is demanded, I believe, by the public interests and necessi- 
ties, and I will not endanger its passage by occupying a single moment 
of time longer. 
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I will now yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
on the committee [Mr. DEUSTER]. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Before the gentleman from New York takes his 
seat, I did not understand him exactly, and would like to ask whether 
this bill undertakes to relieve shipping from all State taxation? 

Mr. SLOCUM. No, sir. As Ihave said, we avoided that question 
altogether. 

Mr. DEUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I can not agree with those who be- 
lieve that the chains which other nations have forged about the world’s 
commerce are so firmly clasped that they may not be loosed when it is 
once our earnest aim to reconquer for our merchant marine the proud 
position which in former days it held on the high seas. 

Statistics show a striking development and an astounding advance in 
the movements of the trade of Great Britain and of most of the mari- 
time powers of Europe as compared with those of our own trade. The 
European fleets cover now the ocean, and the commerce of the world is 
subservienttothem. Great Britain, Germany, France, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden and Norway, allsurpass us under their policy of free ships 
in the share which they have taken of the navigation of the world. 

Germany, which commenced by buying ships of foreign construction, 
is now building in every ship-yard, and while our tonnage in the foreign 
trade has been reduced during the last thirty years from 4,400,000 tons 
to 600,000, the German to in our own trade has within the same 
period grown from 166,000 tons to 1,252,184, and the British from 
935,836 tons to 7,676,279. Even China and Japan have outrun us in 
the race for the commerce of the seas. 

But in spite of the wonderful commercial achievements of the Eu- 
ropean maritime nations, I still think that it is an erroneous assump- 
tion to believe that their control of the world’s commerce can be so 
firmly held that no means can be found by which the United States may 
not secure a proportionate share of this commerce. I believe rather that 
the time is near when the American flag will again float on the high 
seas, when it will again enter the contest for the maritime and com- 
mercial supremacy of the Atlantic and of the Pacific. And the means 
for the acquirement of this supremacy is to be found in the passage of 
a wise and judicious shipping law, a law inspired by the necessities 
of a great people ready and able to avail i of the lessons taught 
by the progressive march of civilization. 

OUR PRESENT NAVIGATION LAWS AND THEIR BURDENS AND WEONGS. 


The pending bill, Mr. Speaker, contains many provisions looking to 
the amendment of our present shipping laws. But as the success of 
our merchant marine must naturally depend upon the existence of laws 
calculated to place it on an equality with all of its competitors for the 
trade of the oceans, I regard it as appropriate to point out such defects 
in our present navigation laws as in my judgment would operate disad- 
vantageously to our vessels when in search for trade. Ihave, however, 
no disposition to needlessly criticise these laws. Iwill, on the contrary, 
rather admit that at the time of their adoption they were in harmony 
with the condition of affairs which then governed our commerce, and I 
will not question their adaptability to the status which they were orig- 
inally to effect. But if they were once beneficial, they are not so at 
present, and it. becomes therefore now necessary to confront their defects 
and to strip off the fungus growth which has come with the passage of 
time, in order that a wiser legislation may adapt itself to the changed 
condition of things. 

It must be bornein mind that during the thirty years that have elapsed 
since the commencement of the decline of our shipping interests our 
navigation laws have remained unchanged in every particular, and this 
in view of a changed condition of affairs in the world of commerce. 
They remained stationary, while those of other maritime powers lost 
their original resemblance to ours and were remodeled on the basis of 
a more recent experience and greater enlightenment. Of the progress 
of the last thirty years our shipping laws know nothing, and they are 
therefore utterly unsuited to the pursuit of the commerce of to-day. 

Among the vexed questions which now require a legislative settle- 
ment in connection with our shipping interests is especially that of the 
tax on tonnage. The amount of this tax, as collected by the Govern- 
ment on the tonnage of vessels entering our ports in 1882, was about 
$1,750,000, of which, however, only the sum of $250,000 was collected 
from American vessels. In its ultimate effect this tax tends but to a 
prohibition of trade, and it involves a principle which the maritime 
world has outgrown. Its natural tendency goes toward an obstruction 
of the due course of trade by the imposition of a burden which directly 
lessens the profits of the voyage. It is a manacle to commerce and 
should be done away with. But though the desirability of the aboli- 
tion of this tax has been admitted on this floor, it is proposed to continue 
it on the ground that it principally falls upon foreign vessels. The fact 
that our own citizens, that some of our foremost merchants, have prayed 
to be relieved from it is not to be considered, and we are asked to deny 
justice to our own citizens, and to deny it for a reason that sets at de- 
fiance the principle of amity which should primarily regulate our inter- 
national relations. 

In 1852 and subsequently the Parliament of England removed from 
her navigation laws all provisions which were in any wise oppressive 
and burdensome to vessels engaged in the foreign trade. At the same 


time our own Legislature was too firmly held in the shackles of tradi- 
tion to awake to a sense of what was going on around it. Our naviga- 
tion laws were therefore preserved as heirlooms, and our Government 
failed to comprehend the isolation in which it was placed at a time 
when harmony was prevailing among all other maritime powers. Our 
Government and our Congress did not even recognize the impomant fact 
that a new era in ship-building had dawned, born of new conditions of 
trade, and so they slept on, like the vagabond of the Catskills, and 
longer than even he, for thirty good years, without awakening to an un- 
derstanding of how our shipping interests had been frittered away. 

To enter now into some details, let me say here that I am opposed to the 
retention of all legal provisions according to which a mate must neces- 
sarily be an American citizen. I am in accord with the propriety of 
requiring this qualification in the master of a vessel, but not in his 
subordinates. Merit and capacity should be the tests in such cases, 
and a prohibition of any promotion below the rank of a mate, for the 
want of American citizenship, could not but cause inefficiency in the 
service. Such provisions of law are not in the line of justice, nor are 
they calculated to lead to the development of a well-conducted mer- 
cantile marine. 

When we reflect that 90 per cent. of the crew of American ves- 
sels are of foreign birth and that many of them make use of any prox- 
imity to their homes to avail themselves of that provision of our navi- 
gation laws which allows three months’ extra wages where a seaman 
is di at a foreign port by the authority of the American consul 
resident there, it is, moreover, made very apparent that this provision, 
too, is a dangerous one and deserving of repeal, as it offers a premium 
to fraud, while it is at the same time a burdensome and oppressive tax 
upon the ship-owner. 

Another injurious burden from which our merchant vessels have suf- 
fered has been their liability to transport destitute seamen to their 
homes for a fixed compensation of $10, regardless of the actual expense 
of such transportation. 

Our consular fees collected from ship-owners are, besides, in many 
respects oppressive. They encourage speculation and peculation and an 
improper administration of the consular offices. d pays her con- 
suls a million of dollars annually to attend to her shipping business; 
to secure attention to their business, we, however, make our own ship- 
owners pay annually into our consulatesa likeamount. A government 
does not entitle itself to respect by sending its representatives abroad 
to earn their salaries from private individuals. 

The system of advance wages, too, is equally opprebrious and a source 
of injury to the seaman; for it destroys his efficiency by disheartening 
him through the thought thatall which heis to earn by his hard labor 
is already gone. 

All these obnoxious provisions of our shipping lawsshould be repealed, 
and in their stead enactments should be adopted which will impose as 
light a burden on the American ship-owner as foreign powers have 
thought it wise to assign to theirs. Only in this way will our ships 
have any chance in the contest for supremacy. 

There is furthermore no principle that I regard as demanding more 
prompt settlement than that of the liability which is at present attached 
to part owners of vessels. It will prove a great inducement to capital 
to make investments in the shipping interest if this liability be fixed 
and limited by theamount of the original investment. Thisis a much- 
needed reform, and I trust that it will receive due consideration. 

As to the mooted question of a State taxation of maritime property, 
it is to be stated that three States have relieved this class of property 
from taxation, and I believe I am justified in saying that most of it, 
while this state of affairs exists, will be owned in those States, and that 
eventually other States will adopt similar legislation, so that any Fed- 
eral legislation will become unnecessary on this subject. In the face of 
the doubtsto which some of our most distinguished lawyers and jurists 
have given utterance relative to the authority of Congress to enact alaw 
for the exclusive taxation of maritime property, I have indeed no desire 
to express any opinion as to the constitutionality of such a law. But I 
am on the whole strongly of the opinion that a radical change in the 
entire system of our navigation laws is imperatively necessary, if our 
ships shall ever again successfully breast the surface of the oceans. 

THE CAUSE OF THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


From former discussions on the part of Congress I gather that the de- 
cline of American shipping has been charged to various causes. But 
I am satisfied that the most direct and natural cause of this decline can 
be found in the initiation by England of the building of iron ships, 
which superseded the class of vessels that had hitherto controlled the 
transportation and carriage of American freights. The genius of our 
statesmen seems to have been clouded in the days when England was 
assuming the supremacy of the seas; for they did not comprehend the 
power of the propeller nor the magic of steam. To these agencies mainly, 
to which all the maritime powers of Europe at once resorted, is due the 
credit which is now attributed to England for the revolution which it 
largely caused in the commerce of the Atlantic. 

To charge the decline of our shipping to the influence of our tariff is 
an undertaking for which no just foundation will ever be found, and in 
an article of the North American Review, written by Professor Sumner, 
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I find indeed a statement of facts which verifies this view. In that 
article Professor Sumner says: 

No doubt these changes— 

From wood to iron and from sails to steam— 
have been the chief cause of the decline of ship-building in this wine bees leg- 


islation has had only incidental effects. It is a plain fact in history 


cline in American ship-building began before the warand the high tariff. 

The course of England in regard to our shipping during the war, 
mingled with the exploits of the confederate cruisers, aggravated per- 
haps the situation still further, and all these evils culminated when 
capital, immediately after the war, seeking railroad and other specu- 
lative investments, had no eyes for such a conservative investment as 
was offered by the stocks and property of the merchant marine. 

OUR LOSSES, 

One of the first results of our suicidal naval policy is well shown in 
the statement that in 1845 the freights transported in the foreign trade 
upon American vessels were 82.9 per cent. of the whole, while in 1882 
this percentage was reduced to 15.5. Thestatistics relating to the Suez 
Canal illustrate, besides, the little enterprise and scope that characterize 
our shipping interests. In the two years following the opening of this 
great highway of commerce 3,286 English steamers passed through it, 
and during the same period but eight American steamers. 

But the strongest illustration of the deleterious consequences of the 
decline of our shipping is perhaps to be found in the fact that the charges 
for freights, if estimated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, at 20 

cent. of an te of American exports and imports to the value 
of $1,475,132,831, would reach the sum of $295,036,566, and that, on 
the basis of their tonnage, American vessels received of this magnificent 
sum but the meager share of $41,908,045, or 22 per cent., while foreign 
ship-owners pocketed the bulk, or $252,128,521! 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE EVER VICTORIOUS, IF AIDED BY PROPER LEGISLATION. 

While England and the continent were devoting their surplus capi- 
tal to the improvement of their marine, we were engaged in sowing the 
seed of other great enterprises which were soon to bloom forth and bear 
golden fruit. Capital, energy, and skill assailed the valleys, the plains, 
and even the mountain-sides, and called the teeming wealth hidden in 
the soil out into the brightsunshine. Agriculture was crowned as the 
primal industry, and all did homage unto her; and from a magnificent 
beginning her growth has proceeded, and her form has assumed such 
superb proportions that the world can not butadmire andenvy. To-day 
we can furnish food for the entire world, and the first part of the 
problem, the solution of which is to determine our commercial suprem- 
acy, is clearly demonstrated. We are the producers who will supply the 
markets of the world. The necessities of life have indeed brought to 
light the part that nature has destined us to perform in the work of 
feeding the nations. It only remains for us now to prepare the way to 
transport the products of our soil to every quarter of the globe. And if 
we solve this problem we may dictate terms to the world of commerce. 

But while we contemplate the glad picture of ouragricultural achieve- 
ments, it is worth our while to consider that our merchant marine is now 
dwindled almost to nonentity, and to look for the means of its speedy 
revival. I claim that the prosperous condition of our agriculture is 
due to wise and judicious legislation, and in a similar legislation will, 
I believe, be found the remedy for the present depression and ruin of 
our shipping industry. 

The principal element which has entered into our legislation con- 
cerning agriculture has been that by which we have welcomed to our 
shores the implements, the discoveries, and the inventions of other 
lands, which, applied to our bounteous soil and used in the manipula- 
tion of its products, have brought forth abundant harvests and have 
made these harvests available to meet the wants of all mankind. 

= admitting to our shores these agents of agriculture without let or 
hinderance, we have relied upon nothing but the normal action of the 
natural laws of trade, and to the adoption of this policy alone is to-day 
due the perfected condition of that industry. 

OUR MERCHANT MARINE, 

But can we not also apply this policy to our languishing shipping in- 
terests? Are we not now to be told that we must strike from the tariff 
list the steel, iron cable, pipes, tubes, cordage, and wire-rope, and all 
those things which go to make up the excess in the cost of the American 
materials employed in the building of iron ships? Let this once be 
done, and why can we not then build ships? Onur capacities for pre-em- 
inence in mercantile pursuits are boundless, and to the skilled ship- 
wright our shores offer a field for unlimited enterprise which he could 
nowhere else hope to find. From one end of the country to the other 
there is an abundance of everything which enters into the construction 
ofa ship. And yet with all this we can not build ships. With all our 
opportunities we seem to have forgotten the traditions of our past, and 
it looks almost as if we had lost sight of the glory of the future. 

A very distinguished member of this House [Mr. Cox] described a 
year or two ago the condition of our merchant marine in so pointed a 
manner and with such graphic language that I can not forbear to quote 
him, and this so much the more as this condition has since in no wise 
been changed. Said he: 

The time was when, amid the glory and pride of our country, our models of 
ships and adventures at sea were the theme of lyre and the praise of eloquence. 


Our ships were comfort and wealth in peace, hope andsafety in war. They were 
the horn of plenty and the nursery of seamen for the maintenance of our inde- 
and ts. 


pendence 

Why should America not have her part in these glories of the sea? Was she 
not p emasna by the genius, daring, and devotion of Columbus? Were not 
our colonies created into commonwealths by the men who braved the Saugas 
of the sea to found here new empires? Our country isborn of the sea. Its 
= is born of the wind and wave. Shall these praises forever be an echo of 


past? 
Are we to take no partin the enlightenment and progress in science and art of 
which commerce is the procreant and infallible cause? 
Has the sea rolled back and away from us at the command of the insolent 


monarchs of capital? 
Amid this divided marine dominion in which one power alone has half the 
forlorn, dethroned, igno- 


wer of the ocean, shall America sit scepterless 
dispirited, and bd 
ensign of our nationality takes its stars from the vault of heaven. 
them brave men sail. It is now an unknown emblem upon the sea. We wel- 
come every race to our shores in the vessels of other nations. Our enormous 
surplus which feeds the world is for others to bear away. We gaze at the levi- 
ofcommerce entering our harbors and darkening our sky with the pen- 
nons of smoke; but the thunder of the engines is under another flag,and the 
shouting of the captains is in an alien tongue. 
Others distribute the produce, capitalize the moneys, gather the glories and 
elevate their institutions by the amenities and benignities of commerce. 


THE PRESENT MEASURE FOR RELIEF. 

A bill to permit the unrestricted purchase of ships has been under 
consideration by a committee of this House, which was chosen in re- 
sponse to a well-defined and loudly-uttered demand of the people for a 
grant of the right of such purchase. And that bill comes now to us 
with a majority report adverse to it of 6 to 4, to be immediately assailed 
by the advocates of subsidies and of rebates, because they happen not to 
be satisfied with whatit permits. Its opponents act indeed boldly and 
without a semblance of disguise, and an important committee of this 
House embodies their wishes in a plain, unblushing refusal to comply 
with the demand of the people fora merchant marine. And thisdemand 
is refused in the face of the accepted and universally recognized prin- 
ciple that the wisest legislation is that which promotes the greatest de- 

of productive industry. 

The bill pending now before us embodies the principal features of the 
English merchant shipping law. A similar law was also adopted by 
France. And under both these laws the British and French shipping 
industries have been marvelously stimulated and developed. Yetin the 
face of this development the United States have clung blindly to their 
old and fatal maritime policy, and while they have ignored the growth 
of European navies, these navies have rapidly secured the supremacy 
of the highways of the universe. Their maritime victory, their success 
is not now to be disputed, and if we are wise we will accept it as an 
urgent monitor to follow in their footsteps. -Compared with the ship- 
ping laws of Great Britain and France, our present navigation laws are 
but a fraud upon our commerce and a menace to ship buyers and build- 
ers. They are but a dangerous relic of a past period of our naval and 
commercial history, and they ought nota day longer to be tolerated upon 
our statute-books. 

WHY SHOULD AMERICAN SHIP-YARDS BE IDLE? 

It has been said that we can not build ships, and that if we bought 
them or built them we could not compete with the iron ships and the 
established trade of England on the Atlantic, But Mr. Roach assures 
us that notwithstanding the higher wages which he pays to his skilled 
workmen he can build just as cheap and fast a ship as can be turned 
out of any English ship-yard, and I am of the same opinion. Our re- 
sources are vaster and incomparably superior to those of foreign coun- 
tries. Our facilities are greater than they can possibly exist elsewhere, 
and after the duty shall once have been repealed from certain materials 
that enter into the construction of ships, so that we will be enabled to 
purchase cheaply what we can not make ourselves, I contend that we 
can even build better and cheaper ships than those which are now built 
by the ship-builders on the Clyde. 

A HIGHER RATE OF WAGES NOT INJURIOUS TO AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING. 

It is alleged as a reason for the depression of our ship-building in- 
dustry that the cost of American labor and material is so much in ex- 
cess of the cost of the English labor and material that we are unfit to 
compete with our English neighbors, and an attempt is made to force 
the friends of the shipping interest apparently into the position of advo- 
cating the lowering of the wages of the American workman. But I 
prefer that this same workman render himself a decision as to who is 
most his friend, the man who seeks to rehabilitate our merchant ma- 
rine, which gave once honorable employment to thousands, or the man 
who, voicing the cry of protected capital, insinuates that we seek to 
degrade labor! Any such insinuation is a piece of low demagogism. 

Were it but admitted that it was not within our power to build a v 
sel at as low a cost as it can be constructed on the Clyde, I am never- 
theless at a loss to comprehend that a larger expense for wages, and con- 
sequently a somewhat larger cost of construction, would so affect a 
merchant vessel of exclusively American construction as to interfere 
with its operations in a processof competition witha foreign vessel of 


equal tonnage. In spite of any greater cost of construction, an American 
ship possesses invariably compensating advantages which must more 
than overbalance a real or apparent disadvantage of a higher cost, and 
these advantages are geographical advantages. In measuring the prob- 
able value and usefulness of an American merchant vessel our proximity 
to Canada, Mexico, and South America must ever be taken into consid- 
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eration. These countries are destined by nature to form an invaluable 
continuation of the chain of our coastwise trade. Our proximity to them 
alone involves figures against which a higher cost of our vessels would 
make little display, and in view of this invaluable advan we can at 
all times well afford to construct our vessels ata somewhat higher cost. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD LAWS AND OF PLUCK. 

If weare in search of the beneficial effects of self-reliance, pluck, and 
a liberal legislation, we can observe them in the earlier history of our 
own merchant marine. 

Itisknown to but few that this marine dates its existence back to the 
seventeenth century. Yet in 1660 six hundred American sail plowed 
already the waters of the Atlantic. Then fora hundred and thirty years 
areign of universal free trade prevailed, and under its impetus the year 

‘1789 found our merchant marine developed into a fleet of 124,000 tons, 
controlling a hundred thousand tons of foreign trade and besides a 
large domestic coastwise trade, together with extended fisheries. 

In that year, also, to meet the effects of a series of offensive and re- 
strictive treaties which had just been concluded between the principa} 
European maritime powers, we issued, to the great astonishment of those 
powers, peremptorily our declaration in favor of the freedom of the seas 
and against the continuation of the right of search and other maritime 
abuses. 

Boldly we defied the navies of the world. Fearlessly we possessed 
ourselves of the broad seas. Our ships sailed to all parts of the world, 
and in the short space of sixteen years our tonnage ed in the foreign 
carrying trade grew, as a consequence, from 124,000 tons to 749,341. 

But soon there were no bounds to the hostility of the foreign powers 
against ourshipsand our commerce, and through the brutal impressment 
practices of Great Britain and the restrictive decrees of France it was 
sought to sweep the oceans of American shipping. 

Yet it was this very hostility which developed our merchant marine 
and which made itinvincible. Thousands of American seamen had been 
taken from our ships. Nearly 2,000 American ships with their cargoes 
were confiscated under the decrees of Great Britain and France. This 
was not to be endured, and soon the American flag waved defiantly over 
the waters. 

Soon, too, the indignation to which insults and wrongs had given rise 
among the American people, and especially among our sailors, brought 
forth good fruits, and the world witnessed in 1812 a marvelous exhibition 
of daring, of glorious heroism. For three years the contest continued. 
We captured 2,500 British ships, and the value of an aggressive course 
was once more demonstrated. 

It required but twenty-one years more, and the supremacy of the 
seas was almost ours. Four hundred and eighty million dollars’ worth of 
commerce came now annually to and from ourshores, and in 1850 nearly 
2,500,000 tons of an of 8,000,000 tons of shipping, which 
were then handled at our ports, were carried by American ships. In 
thirty years we had reached a point where, having built 4,000,000 tons 
of shipping, we were suddenly compelled to hire a million and a half 
of tons to meet the demands of our carrying trade. 


BUY AND BUILD. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not be inclined to favor the mere granting of 
the right to buy and register foreign vessels unless this step involved 
an avowed determination on the part of Congress to grant this right 
mainly as a mere stepping-stone to the greater work of building ships 
for our merchant marine. The former would prove in my mind rather 
an injury than a blessing; but unite the two propositions, and I see in 
their union the happiest results. The of the pending bill can 
not therefore but be an earnest that the Government has roused itself 
from its long lethargy; that it is no longer willing to sanction and tol- 
erate the revolting idea that our carrying trade to the extent of more 
than $200,000,000 in freights shall remain in the hands of any enter- 
prising foreign ship-owner who will underbid us for its carriage. Its 
passage is in fact to demonstrate that the deadly touch of ignorance 
and blindness has been removed from our minds and our éyes, and that 
the warm blood of revivification is again to be imparted to the Ameri- 
<an merchant marine. Then will it again be found that we have sea- 
men worthy of the name, and that the same energetic spirit which once 
made America the mistress of the seas is still regnant within her bosom. 

The investment in the construction of an American ship of an amount 
of capital one-third greater than that at which a vessel of equal capacity 
can be constructed on the Clyde places, with the accompanying burden 
of interest on the increased cost, undoubtedly the former at a striking 
disadvantage, if used in an equal competition; but such is actually the 
disadvantage under which the American-built ship now iabors, This 
is wrong, and we certainly are responsible for the correction of this wrong. 
And therefore I think, Mr. Speaker, that no work which this House can 
accomplish at this session will create such a feeling of enthusiasm in the 
country as the recognition of the popular desire for a renewed supremacy 
of the American flag upon the high seas. 

The time has come when weshould grant to every citizen who desires 
to become a ship-owner the absolute right to go into the markets of the 
world and to select his ships wherever he deems best. Let him buy the 
best and cheapest vessel wherever it may be found, and then allow him 
the same privileges, the same ownership in that vessel, which he would 


under our laws enjoy in any other property if bought abroad. Do not 
deny him theadvantage of registry. Do not shut him off from the coast- 
ing trade. Reverse rather, unhesitatingly, your present policy. In 
short, give the amplest protection to the ship-buyer, andif you do this 
your experiment will create a navy. 

We want to buy ships and to build ships, but we want no subsidies. 
We want the removal of the odious legal restrictions which have so long 
hampered our maritime enterprise. We ask only to have our ships 
freed from the dusty spider-web of antiquated legislation, that they 
spread their wings again amid the buzz and hum of the seaports of the 
world. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have already argued the 
questions connected with our maritime resuscitation in former Con- 
gresses. I was on the special committee in the last Congress for the 
investigation of these maritime questions. We reported with much ac- 
cord measures for the amelioration of our shipping interests. There- 
fore it is that I presume to claim your attention. 

May I quote from the conclusion of the report (report 1827, second 
session Forty-seventh Congress), I had the honor to draft for the mi- 
nority of the joint committee? It is the text from which I propose to 
discourse: 

The decadence ofour shipping and its causes are all too familiar to the public 
mind. The selfishness which prevents its resuscitation are no less familiar. It 
is an old, old story. The minority of the committee would repeat it in detail 
were it not known to every tyro in commerce and economy. They would re- 
hearse it if, by studying the causes of the decay, we could remove the effects. 
The simple truth is. the removal of the causes of decay would not revive ship- 
ping. Our shipping interests have been choked by other interests—choked to 
death. Restrictions cumber our statutes, In a country so abundantin produc- 
tion as ours, which seeks every market, and is unlimited in its range of enter- 
prise, the capital policy is, mare liberum. Give us a free sea and freedom to trade 
upon its bosom, permit us to buy inthe best market the materials to fashion ves- 
sels of the best quality and to buy the completed ship where our competitors 
buy their vessels, and even without the opportunity which foreign wars may 
give to our carrying trade, and with the aroused inventive faculty of America 
consequent upon our freedom to use our energy andskill, and with the natural 
laws and their conditions to aid intelligence and interchange, and we may once 
more find the capital, labor, and genius of our countrymen evoke from the sea, 
as they have from the land, its most valued treasures. Our merchant marine 
= for lack of liberty. Its revival must come from the enlargement of 
"The meer of the joint select committee while concurring with the report as 
to gae measure reported by the committee, desire also to present two other prop- 
First. For the admission free of duty of all the materials finished and per- 
fected and ready to put together in a ship; and 

Second. For the free admission to American registry of ships built abroad. 

Is it worth while, sir, to say to the American Congress at this stage 
of our improgressiveness that our foreign shipping isa mere skeleton ? 
Why, sir, its very dry bones protrude from the sands where it stranded. 
Its prostration has not been caused so much by being left alone, asa 
Senator once called it, a poor orphan, cared for by no paternal govern- 
ment. It has been ruined byovercoddling. Too much anhelis pet- 
ting within our own coasts and waters has been its death. It lacked 
the free air and wild wave of competitive energy. 

I am surprised, I was about to say mortified, thatin a Congress made 
up, I think, of a majority of men who should cultivate the liberalities 
of interchange, whose party watchwords and platforms are inspired by 
the spirit of freedom—that on this bill, which has many good features, 
nothing appears that would substantially restore the dominion we once 
held upon the seas. While copying so many English maritime linea- 
ments in more recent parliamentary legislation we have not transcribed 
in this measure the main feature of the English code, to wit, free regis- 
try and free purchase of ships in the markets of the world. 

My friend in front of me pertinently suggests what I accept, that we 
have failed to adopt free trade in all of the materials which enter into 
the present ship-building in its new modes, conditions, and qualities. 

I regret, sir, that my party, after obtaining thissplendid majority here, 
is not permitted to vote upon any proposition to unburden the iron and 
steel vessel in whole or inits parts. Yes; this is a bill ostensibly to 
remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encour- 
age the American foreign carrying trade; but our ships are not really 
relieved by the sections reported from the exactions of the custom-house 
and the prohibitions of our navigation laws. These exactions do more 
to paralyze our foreign trade than all the other elements of discourage- 
ment combined. 

Our shipping has been lost to us partly because since our war there 
has been a change from building the old wooden vessels to the construc- 
tion of those of iron and steel. England had the advantage of us in 
that direction. This is perhaps the procreant and paramount cause of 
her outstripping us in the career ofcommercial greatness. What ater- 
rible fall is here! Less than a half-century ago, in 1840, we carried 
in American ships the same percentage that foreign ships now carry. 
Then we carried about one-sixth of our imports and exports in Ameri- 
can bottoms; now foreigners carry about five-sixths of our imports and 
exports. Oh, most marvelous and humiliating decline! And yet we 
have increased in the value of our imports and exports from $231,227,- 
465 in 1840 to $1,567,071,700 in 1882. We present the piteous specta- 
cle of a great and advancing nation whose shipping laws deliberately 
turn over to foreigners, and especially to the British, of whom we are 
most jealous, a sum equivalent to nearly one hundred and forty millions 
of faresand freightage. A wise prescience in this Congress, such as this 
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House displayed in 1870, on the recommendation of President Grant, 
but in which the Senate did not concur, would have brought to our 
country these vast largesses. 

I will not now argue, for I have already done it elaborately and often 
the causes which led to thisunexampled decay of our shipping. Weall 
know now that it was not the war or its Alabamas that caused its de- 
cadence, for if the war destroyed any of our vessels the more need ex- 
isted for building others to replace them. 

Nor will I refer to the fact that the various legislative experiments 
made here, such as the Lynch law of 1872, intended to help wooden 
vessels, have been more or less failures. It is certain that they have 
been fruitless of permanent good. 

True, we have passed one bill at this session which may do some- 
thing toward showing us our defects and the causes of our defeats, and 
thus lead us through the collation of information to rebuilding our lost 
carrying trade. I refer to the bill for the creation of a bureau of navi- 
gation. I hope that bureau will blaze out a pathway for the restora- 
tion of our shipping, butI have not much faith in mere bureaus. When 
I see a Democratic majority here compelled to listen to clauses in a bill 
and reports adverse to Democratic platforms and free policies I do not 

much from De ents which are incrusted all over with the 
illiberal policies of the dead and fruitless past. : 

Mr. FINDLAY. May I interrupt the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I understood a moment ago, if I heard the gentle- 
man correctly, that in his judgment it would have been a very impor- 
tant feature and one that he would like to have seen ingrafted upon 
the billif the committee in their report had allowed the materials that 
are imported into this country from abroad and which enter into the 
construction of ships to be imported free of duty. Now, I wish to say 
to the gentleman that there is a provision to that, effect already upon 
the statute-books. 

Mr. COX, of NewYork. I knowall about that for that is a subject 
we have discussed here before; but Iam referring now to a different 
provision. - 

Mr. FINDLAY. And the gentleman will find that provision is made 
for that in section 2513 of the Revised Statutes, and I call his attention 
to it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I know about that. 

Mr. FINDLAY. And the only reasons why there was not such a 
provision as he has indicated placed in the bill was that there was that 
existing law for it already. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ninety per cent. of it. 

Mr. FIEDLER. No, sir; thereis no 90 per cent. about it. It is all 
admitted free, as he will find. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Well, the gentleman will have his own 
time and we will not discuss that question here. I am sure either he 
or I have gotten hold of the wrong law. Materials are not free, else 
why my amendment last Congress and my present amendment? 

nder our present condition of affairs men who are building ships 
now prefer to build them all iron or steel, and there is a burden upon 
the plates which enter into the construction of this class of ship-build- 
ing. My amendment is not covered by any existing law. If it were 
it could do no harm even if it did no good. My amendment would 
allow the material which enters into the steel or iron ships to come in, 
not to disturb any one’s industries, but to assist such industries by 
making free the plates and other ‘‘ raw material ’’ of ships, 

My amendment, wherewith I propose to supplement the free-ship 
amendment, provides that— 

All or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel, or iron, copper, yellow 
metal, bolts, spikes, sheathing, trenails, canvas for sails, whether flax or cotton ; 
ing and cordage, whether hem , manila hemp, or iron wire; anchors and 
es, iron plates, castings and rs gs, angle-irons, beams, masts, yards, 
rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, engines, boiler p! 
all other materials and appliances which may be necessary for the construction 
and er bear in whole or in part, of vessels of not less than 3,000 tonnage, to 
be built and furnished in the United States after the Ist day of August, 1884, for 
the foreign trade, including the trade between Atlantic and Pacific ports, may 
be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of the ry 
may prescribe; and upon proof that such materials have been used for such pur- 
poses no duties shall be collected or paid thereon. 

It will thus be seen, Mr. Speaker, that these materials and appli- 
ances comprehend all that may be necessary for the construction and 
equipment of vessels. It will also be seen that, unlike the law of 1872, 
it is not limited to wooden ships. It is intended for the latest style 
and build of craft. Besides, it will be seen that I propose to limit the 
vessels thus to be constructed and equipped out of these free materials 
to 3,000 tons measurement. Why is this? Not because I do not favor 
the fullest right of our citizens to buy a ship of any kind or size wher- 
ever they choose, but because I desire to carry my amendment. As I 
may not succeed with my best thought, which I have so often con- 
tended for here, may I not defer somewhat to the less advanced ideas 
of those who are timid and fearful lest we may destroy our coasting trade 
and our existing industries ? 

Therefore, sir, I shall offer to this bill such anamendmentas will limit 
the registry to foreign-built vessels over 3,000 tonnage. That should 
go along with or go before the admission of free materials. Thus you 


and tubes, and machinery, and 


will aid the ship-owner while you help the ship-builder. To one you 
give liberty to buy; to the other the privilege to build. From one you 
take away the odious restriction and prohibition, and for the other you 
lay at his feet for iron and steel ships what we have done by the law 
for wooden vessels. 

If it be said, Mr. Chairman, that the purchase of ships or materials 
for them abroad to be freely imported here will ruin our ship-yards, 
I answer as I did here on the 6th of January, 1883, that— 

In time, as in Germany, the ownership leads to repair, and repair to build- 
ing. The number of ship-yards and workshops increases, and the tonnage 
leaps up under this impulse. That which seemed a mustard-seed becomes a 
mighty tree. Every m has tried the free-ship experiment but the United 
States, and we are lowest to-day in our proportionate share of the navigation 
of the world. No one can say it is a failure until it istried. Al otherschemes— 
and ly its o ite, protection—have been tried and failed. The com- 
mercial eminence of Great Britain, not to speak of Germany, France. 

Norway, is supreme logic for the trial of the iment, 
illustration ; she has not as good coal and iron as we have, but she 
her ships on the Clyde, as we might have done a score of years ago. 
building her own iron steamships, She builds now more than she bu She 
has never dized. Her tonnage in 1856-'57, when ours began to decline, was 
but 166,000 tons; last — she had 950,000; ours in eleven years dropped from 
4,400,000 to 600,000, and all its vast income was lost. 

Last week I read that a new steel steamship, the Ru: 
turned out for our trade from the Vulcan Works at Stettin, warranted 
safety of 1,200 passengers, with steel life-boats and steam 
finement in the reversal of her en; 
fe mek dpc this; dope v for thei i 

ic e, for r own ship-y: began 
to repairin the blackamith-shopsand little founderies of their‘* free towns,” and 
now where the little furnace glowed mighty enginesare made to mate the ocean 
in its wildest tempest 

Even Japan has a fleet of fifty-seven iron steamers, and China leaves us 
gard and unprogressive. Fifty years of Cathay—nay, twenty years—is wor 
more than a century of our experience. 

Twenty yearsago Norway and Sweden traded with us and had but 20,000 tons- 
in the trade; now they have 850,000. The Viking is abroad, and we are stupidly 
looking on. Every y ismaking money out of our carrying and commerce but 
ourselves. What avails it that otrs is the carrying trade of any nation 
since we do not do the work? It adds to the humiliation. 


Are there other remeflial agencies? Yes, sir. Let us exempt our 
ships from taxation—local, if it be not already done in most of the- 
States. It is not necessary perhaps to do that in this bill; besides, the 
power is questioned. Let us exempt from Federal taxation vessels in 
ourforeign trade. I would go with the intelligent gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY ] and my distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. 
SLocum] in enacting the various measures of this bill, such as the sec- 
tions relative to seamen and their discharge and wages, to consuls and 
their duties and fees, to tonnage taxes and other exactions, and to ware- 
housing, loading, penalties, &c. 

But I would go further. I would repeal the tonnage-tax altogether 
as a burden out of the war. I would make ship supplies free, adopt 
new rules for the new classes of seamen and the new elements of sea- 
going and ship-building, make as inexpensive as possible to builder 
and merchant the running of ships, and reduce if not repeal altogether 
the hospital-tax on the sailor. 

Yet after all these petty reforms there would be the main thing to- 
be done. Without liberty to buy and build, all these reliefs will be 
in vain. The great desideratum, freedom, will be wanting. That left 
out, the rest is of little moment. The bill will fall as useless for a re- 
vival of our merchant marine as that of the act of 1872. 

We want, sir, no mere partial relief. Little patches and repairs can 
not rehabilitate or strengthen our commerce upon the sea. It has to- 
be built anew, on new ideas and material. You may do all you please; 
modify your shipping laws to suitevery little detail of local complaint. 
You may remove all these various burdens which hinder the restora- 
tion of our merchant marine, such as the English code has removed. 
I will aid you in all this. I would go further; I would compensate- 
in a fair way for mail service, without giving bounties or subsidies. 
I would take away compulsory mail carrying, which is a cruelty, if” 
not a vice of administration. I would abolish, and I am sorry this 
committee has not proposed to abolish, all intermediaries which so vex 
and the patience and purse of our shippers—I mean the shipping 
commissioners, who stand between the ship-owner or the captain and 
the men employed as seamen on the ship, to the detriment of commerce. 
I would prohibit the advance wagesand the ‘‘ blood money,” which has 
been so often referred to here as an unpleasant incident or impediment 
to the restoration of our shipping interests. These reforms I would 
make. But after all the capital delinquency remains. It will remain 
so long as our citizens are tethered within a narrow round of purchase- 
and construction. 

All the details of the nineteen sections of this bill are insignificant. 
They remove the mere insect bites upon the skin. Their removal will 
not eradicate the deep-seated disease that now preys upon the vitals of 
our commerce. 

When we look at the English codes and notice how under their ad- 
ministration that people have dominated the commercial world from 
China to Peru and from Africa to ‘farthest Ind,” we may learn 
something for instruction and remedy. 

Why should not the amendments I propose receive the help of the- 
commercial and border States as well as of those States where com- 
mercial freedom is taking hold of the popular mind, as in the North- 
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west and South? This so-called shipping-restoration bill of the commit- 
tee is a misnomer. It isa mere telle without my amendment. 
It is Hamlet, Polonius, King, Queen, and all left out of the play. 
The gentieman from Maine ought to have accepted the free-ships and 
free-materials amendments, especialiy as the statutes of the United 
States now provide for wooden-ship materials to come in free. These 
things he ought to have done, and not to have left the others undone. 
His infinitesimal benefits to the commercial marineare well enough as far 
as they go, but they donot reach the pointatissue. Itis not asked so 
much that Americans should be relieved from the extra cost of sailing 
their ships as that they should first be relieved from the extra cost of the 
ships themselves. ‘The remission of consular fees, of three months’ ex- 
tra pay, of tonnage and hospital dues, which are the only financial gains 
of any importance, would aggregate in the expense of sailing a steam- 
ship of the value of $500,000 at the most liberal calculations not more 
than $5,000 perannum. This is all the bill does, leaving out my amend- 
ment. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine himself knows, for he has stated it 
as the result of his correspondence with Scotch ship- builders, that they 
will build such steamships as were instanced in the evidence before our 
committee last Con; for 30 per cent. less than the price charged by 
Mr. Roach. In such a shipashas been referred to this difference would 
then be $150,000 if she cost $500,000 abroad. Let the gentleman make 
this simple calculation: Interest on the superfluous $150,000, $9,000; 
insurance at7 per cent., $10,500; wear and tearand depreciation (which 
it is custo to allow at 7 per cent.), $10,500; total, $30,000. Thus 
it will be seen that while by saving $5,000 we place ourselves on a par 
with Englishmen in the cost of sailing our ships, we remain at a di 
advantage of $30,000 in running them. 

In view of these indisputable facts why should we still continue to 
protect foreigners in our carrying trade and shut out our own people 
from the profits that might accrue to them? Why give to the Briton 
the $140,000,000 fares and the freightage when our enterprising capi- 
talists are eager to invest their millions in this country under our flag, 
shorten the Atlantic passage, and make their ships useful to this coun- 
try in time of war? Why drive them under foreign flags? 

After all, Mr. Speaker, it comes down plainly to this, as I said fifteen 
post's ago in Maine and ten years ago in this House, that our navigation 

aws will not let us build, our tariffs will not let us buy, and so we are 
derelict to ourselves and shamed before the world. Give us the right 
to build under fair conditions, and let us repeal our navigation laws so 
as to buy, and we are handicapped no longer in this splendid race for 
oceanic adventure and profit. 

But gentlemen say to you, Mr. Speaker, that our registry laws are 
protective of our commercial interests; that but for them our ship- 
owning and ship-building interests would fail. Why, how could we be 
worse off than wearenow? Thesegrand propsand pillarsin ourcommer- 
cial edifice, have they not been from the earliest times of the Govern- 
ment? Is not their gathered wisdom now apparent in the piteous 
spectacle of a shipless Republic—a foreign nonentity? These naviga- 
tion laws have had their opportunity to resuscitate shipping. Have 
they done it? They are now in vigorous existence, and yet we have 
scarcely one vessel that crosses the Atlantic under our ensign. 

Oh, yes; we are emulous of the daring of the Drakes and other 
worthies of the days of Spanish, Dutch, English, and Portuguese enter- 
prise. Oh, yes; when we transport from t that strange and mys- 
terious monolith Cleopatra’s needle from that ancient realm to our new 
hemisphere were we not prompt to allow the adventurous and skillful 
Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe a free i for the Egyptian 
steamer Dessoug which bore its strange freight from Alexandria to New 
York and bound the land of the Pharaohs and Plotemies to the land of 
Washington and Franklin? Oh, yes; we send our adventurous young 
men to the regions of enduring ice, to ravish from frigid nature some of 
her mysterious secrets; and in doing this do we hire a vessel from one 
of our own petted builders, or make our rescuers sail in ships whose 
robust timbers have drunk their stoutness from the balmy air of Florida 
and whose armors of iron have received their sinewy might in the forges 
of Pennsylvania? In this humane adventure we receive one of our 
vessels as a gift from our rival and another we buy from strangers. 
Over both float our flag. Our navigation laws are repealed, forsooth, 
only when the Government is in dire need. The registry doors of the 
Treasury fly open only before the request of archwology and the cry of 
humanity from the heart of our sympathetic people. 

Have we indeed deserted the sea? It is said that we have vessels 
made in our own ship-yards for our coastwise trade, and under certain 
conditions and laws we build vessels for certain countries abroad. But 
the great body of our tonnage that once floated on the sea with our for- 
eign adventure is swept from the very bosom of thedeep. Three years 
ago I traveled 17,000 miles on the ocean and saw but once our flag over 
asteamer. This fatal condition is not because we have not had regis- 
try laws that are absolutely prohibitory. This great downfall may not 
be the direct and traceable consequence of these very laws, but while 
they exist we cannot recuperate our olden strength. They paralyze. 

As a representative of the great emporium of commerce, and at the 
proper time, under advice from our best and most worthy merchants, I 
wish to make an amendment to this bill, providing that from and after 


its passage it shall be lawful for any citizen or citizens to import iron or 
steel built ships of not less than 3,000 tons measurement free of duty, 
and such ships shall be admitted toan American registry, provided that 
such ships shall be the exclusive property of a citizen or citizens of the 
United States; and provided further, that such ships shall be excluded 
from the coastwise trade. I make this attempt to approximate my 
eee so as to save any question. This proposition is not based, as 

would prefer, on any general principle that we ought to allow ships to 
come in whether for purposes of foreign or of coastwise trade; or in 
other words, the right to buy the best and cheapest vehicles of trans- 
portation. 

But I am now proceeding on the idea of equity, cy pres, it is called, 
pE “ near as possible to the right, if we can not reach altogether 
the right. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
suggestion just there? 

Mr. COX, of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There wasa most important delegation from 
Philadelphia before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors a few days 
since, and they said the only line of steamers between an American and 
a foreign pe that floated the American flag at this time was one line 
between Philadelphia and Europe. That was their statement; only 
that, and none other. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And that line—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Nearly broken ate 

Mr. COX, of New York. That line is bankrupt to-day, asI under- 
stand, and I am sorry for it; or, to be more exact in my information, let 
me say as to the statement of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] about the owners of this American line of steamers, 
that the line is run by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. That 
company owned a few worthless American-built steamers; these the 
company sold, but the line is operated by running chartered foreign- 
built ships. So you see, sir, American capital is now en in for- 
eign commerce. Is it not a shame that our money has to hide in clan- 
destine ways under foreign flags? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I understood the gentleman from 
New York to say that there is scarcely a steamship leaving the port of 
New York sailing under the American flag. Idonotsuppose there is one 
steamship sailing to Europe from the port of New York under the Amer- 
ican flag, and there has not been, if my recollection be correct, since the 
b down of the Collins line of steamships. Now, sir, if the gen- 
tleman from New York will permit me, I wish to say that the enterpris- 
ing merchants of the city of Philadel phia—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman will have plenty of timeof 
hisown to make his statement. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Only a moment. The enterpris- 
ing merchants of the city of Philadelphia for ten years sustained a line 
of four steamships built by the capital of the enterprising men of Phila- 
delphia; and those steamships are still sailing from the port of Philadel- 
phiato the port of Liverpool every week orevery two weeks, as it may be. 

I do not pretend to say that they have sailed them at a profit, for 
they have not done so. But I want to improve this opportunity of 
setting before this House the enterprise of the business people of Phila- 
delphia, who, after having invested two and a half millions of dollars 
in building these four steamships, the best steamships ever built in this 
country, and built on the Delaware River, now find that they are not 
profitable. They are not bankrupt exactly, but I know they are sail- 
ing without a profit. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ido notdispute what the gentleman from 
Philadelphia [Mr. O'NEILL] says, nor do I find fault with—in fact I 
applaud the enterprise of those gentlemen who, under the obstacles 
presented by our legislation, have endeavored to do so much for our 
flag and commerce. I know that, disgusted and wearied with our laws, 
capital hasgone abroad. It has been invested, as I have said, under for- 


eign flags. 
Ir. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I think not. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hopenot. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I am sure not. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ihope not; but the great body of men who 
were once interested in ship-building have mostly gone into other em- 
ployments and other business. They have abandoned their old calling. 
Our laws drove them from their ventures by sea. Our ship-masters of 
the elder day are gone. Who is there to take their place? The pride 
of the ocean in the old packet days has disappeared. Where are our 
maritime steel steamers to keep up with the time and herald our future? 
Ourship-building as a trade has no longer apprenticeship. Itis almost 
an obsolete art. Sir, who is responsible for the supineness and neg- 
lect by which so much has been Jost? Who, if not Congress? While 
we have lent a listening ear to men who would clamor and scheme to 
obtain our ‘‘ surplus” for their own selfish ends, we have not raised the 
old banner on the ocean as the symbol of our freedom and the proof of 
our heroism and enterprise. 

Perhaps I should not find fault with the fact that our old and best 
merchants have given over the bravery and pluck, the risk and romance 
of their old pursnit. Inthe minority report on this subject, which I 


submitted in the last Congress, I stated, hypothetically rather, thatno 
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pas increase or revival would take place until we had reached a max- 
mum in other lines of labor and enterprise, especially in agriculture. 
When that maximum is reached and our energies are diverted to other 
channels the ocean may have its former a n and yield its opulent 
remuneration to our people. 

I am not prepared now to say that we have made money or that we 
have lost money since the war by allowing others to carry our prod- 
uce abroad. Perhaps atthe rate at which they have carried it we could 
afford to allow them that office of carrier while our labor was more re- 
munerative in other spheres. Although it may not be or may not seem 
that we have made money, or that we have lost money by reason of this 
foreign trade going into other hands, nevertheless it may be true that 
our quick-witted men of enterprise have not hitherto been so very much 
at fault in allowing other nations to do our carrying trade. 

Mr. McADOO. Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MCADOO. Was there not a plank in the Democratic national 
platform in 1876 in favor of free ships? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I believe there was, but I am not debating 
this matter from any political or partisan standpoint. 

If I were disposed to make the straight issue according to my own 
convictions, I would either allow foreign ships to be brought into this 
country for free registration, or if it were insisted that we needed rev- 
enue, would lay a tariff tax upon them of so much per ton ad valorem, 
say 25 or 20 per cent., or at least allow the material for ship-building 
to be bought in the markets of the world and entered without duty, 
for the renewal of our grass-grown ship-yards and theemployment and 
training of the future builders of our maritime fleet. 

I am sorry that in reporting this bill the committee has not taken 
notice of one great grievance which our ship-owners in Maine as well as 
in New York and elsewhere have complained of; that is, the necessity 
of abolishing the office of shipcommissioner. At the proper time I will 
show how that office has been abused in New York city. I will move, 
as I moved before in this House in the last Congress, that that office 
shall be placed under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the appointing power shall be vested in him, and that there shall be no 
fees collected and no salary demanded for the execution of the present 
laws in relation to the shipping of seamen. 

This is the demand of our shippers in relation to that office. I hold 
as a general principle that the Government has no right to interpose 
intermediaries between the ship-master or the ship-owner and the 
servants or sailors whom he employs. There is not such an excep- 
tional condition of things with respect to sailors that we should break 
down a system of fair dealing between man and man, or allow, as in the 
case of New York Commissioner Duncan, any man to have his three 
sons and one nephew to absorb all the sums paid into his office in order 
to keep the members of his family running on large salaries. 

But I have not the time to do more than to append a statement to 
these remarks as to this officer. This statement is from the answer of 
the New York Times in a libel suit brought by the commissioner. It 
isa crying evil that this nepotism and disregard of law should so long go 
unrebuked. Since there is no other way to remedy the evil I will offer 
an amendment on that very subject. I will offer the same one which 
passed this House at its last session. I hope it will be accepted by the 

tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. He assisted me in modifying 
t then when it was presented. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Will thegentleman permit me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COX, of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I would ask the gentleman whether his opposition 
to the provisions of the existing law, providing for the appointment of 
a commissioner, is an opposition to the office itself or to some man who 
happens to fill that particular office in New York ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. To both. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Whether the opposition is to a shipping commis- 
sioner or to Commissioner Duncan ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is to both. My constituents are op- 
posed to the law itself and to the man who executes the office, to say 
the least, most unsatisfactorily. The law is bad, but theexecution of it 
is worse. This House will see, when the occasion offers, the facts in 
the suit brought by this Commissioner Duncan against the New York 
Times for libel—in that suit, in which he got 12 cents for his char- 
acter, and nothing at all, according to the verdict, for what the Times 
said about his execution of the duties of this office. If this be under- 
stood, and the court record will demonstrate it, there will not be one 
man in this House or Senate who will not vote to remove the com- 
missioner by vacating an office which is so unhappy in its operation. 

Mr. SLOCUM rose. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I know that my colleague [Mr. Stocuar] 
is impatient to get a vote on this bill. Perhaps I am speaking from 
rather too much fullness on this subject. If my.colleague had given 
to it the anxious study that I have in committee and elsewhere he 
would not beimpatient with me. That study commenced nearly twenty 
years ago. Perhaps it was this view of this question that led the citi- 
zens of New York at first to send me here as their representative. I 
crave my colleague’s indulgence. I know that he is aman who would 
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use the sword to cut the Gordian knot of debate. He has used the 
sword otherwise with great credit to himself and honor to the country. 
I hope this gentle compliment will keep him in his seat for about one 
minute longer. [Laughter. ] 

I believe, sir—and with this I will conclude—that we can not build 
ships of steel or iron in this country while our present tariff remains ex- 
cept at a loss of from 20 to 33 per cent. I am not speaking of wooden 
ships, but of iron and steel ships. 

I do not know otherwise how we shall revive our shipping except 
through some miracle from Heaven or some conflict on earth. In the 
Crimean war our vessels did much carrying for the belligerents and 
trading generally. We received great and paying income from that 
source. Perhaps European wars will disturb the di monotony 
of our present incompetency and inadequacy in shipping and commerce. 

We have now presented to this House by my colleague [Mr. ADAMS] 
a bill which comes from New York merchants, Mr. Corbin and his as- 
sociates. They are men of capital, enterprise, and integrity. They pro- 
pose to start their vessels from the eastern end of Long Island reef cross 
the ocean by their improved ships in five da And, sir, they ask for 
no subsidy. They ask only that they shall have the privilege of buy- 
ing their ships in the open market of the world and of beingregistered on 
our list. Why should such enterprise be subjected to vexatious pro- 
hibitions? Why should these projectors be driven under alien flags? 

When the causes of our commercial ruin have been brought home to 
the understanding of our toilers in the ship-yards and the merchants 
in their counting-rooms, the system of prohibition is doomed. Is 
American industry to be forever like an imaginary cripple, afraid to lay 
aside its crutches though he be able to walk better without them? 
Repeal our restrictive laws, and five years will not roll away before we 
will by free labor hold our own market and contend with the foreigner 
successfully in the markets of the world. 

There are marvels of physical progress coming fast forward. They 
astound by their wondrous utilities. We have lately had before com- 
mittees of this House—the Shipping Committee, the Naval Committee, 
and I think the Committee on Commerce—a distinguished ex-captain 
of the Swedish navy. I refer to Captain Lundburg. He is a fit com- 
patriot of Ericsson and Nordenskjöld. He hasdeveloped and shown us 
his plan. It is generally accepted, I believe, by gentlemen who have 
studied it and by experts. He demonstrates that his vessels may cross 
the Atlantic in less than five days. What marvel next? 

In my despair at the ciao not to say unwise, legislation here for 
the revival of our navigation I turn as a believer in our material ad- 
vancement to the Baconic inductions of physics and the probable re- 
sults of our utilitarian methods of research. Jnvention is not a new- 
born muse, which descants upon a new order to usher in a new era; for 
the ancients reckoned the inventor as among the heroes and aoi goas 
along with the founders of empire. What may not come in the form 
of material development to relieve us and bring back our olden and 
golden glory upon the sea! Our age is oneof natural forces with won- 
drous practical applications. These forces, including the vapor of 
water and the spark of electricity, along with other elements not yet 
known, are the subtile agents harnessed by man, powers we know not 
what or whence, but powers in league with the reason and genius of 
man, to do his work on land and ocean for the amelioration and civil- 
ization of our kind: 

By these forces we are day by day bringing nations closer and closer 
to each other. Oceans no longer divide. That mysterious realm is no 
longer an abyss. It is bridged. The elements harmonize and unite. 
Where once there was a flaming bound, now there are well-known paths 
over the bosom of the deep, traced by the genius of Maury and traveled 
by the steamer which mates the ocean in its wildest saturnalia. This 
House, elected on principles of reciprocity and liberality, may, in har- 
mony with material advancement, at least do what was done by the last 
Republican House, which, professing no special creed on these topics 
and although it repented of its generous vote the next day and reversed 
its action, did adopt the two propositions I have here urged—one for 
free materials, to help the ship-builder, and the other for free ships, 
to help the ship-owner. I trust that these may clasp hands, and go as 
one and together, for the enhancement of our mercantile marine and for 
the glory of our starry flag. [Applause. ] 

Mr. SLOCUM. Mr. Speaker, I believe that every member of this 
House desires to see this bill become a law. It is a bill of nineteen 
sections. Unless it passes to-day it will be lost. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that the consideration of the bill by sections be proceeded 
with under the five-minute rule. In this way ample time will be al- 
lowed for debate, and if this proposition be agreed to the friends of the 
bill can hope for its passage before the adjournment this evening; other- 
wise I think there is danger of its failure. 

Mr. PARKER. Considering that the committee and those whom 
the committee have authorized to speak in their place have occupied 
an hour and a half or more on this bill, the speaking happening to 
have come entirely from that side of the House, I make objection, know- 
ing that my name is next on the list, and that, unless the committee 
control the entire time, I may have an opportunity to say something 
in regard to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
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from New York that the discussion has oecupied in all fifty-five min- 
utes. 

Mr. PARKER. Then I correct my remark in that respect. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Only fifteen minutes have been occupied by the 
committee. 

Mr. SLOCUM. The time has not been occupied by the committee 
atall. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. PARKER. | Did not the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DEUS- 
TER] occupy time on behalf of the committee? 

Mr. SLOCUM. I move that general debate on this bill be closed in 
thirty minutes; and on that motion I call the previous question. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion can be entertained by- 


unanimous consent only. Is there unanimous consent that general 
debate on this bill be closed in thirty minutes? The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. PARKER. If I can be recognized for fifteen minutes I shall be 
satisfied. 

Mr. SLOCUM. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent general debate 
on this bill will close in thirty minutes. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I felt an interest in the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DEUSTEERE], for he resides upon one of 
the great lakes which might be much affected by the provisions of this 
bill, and more by other provisions which ought to be in it. But I failed 
to notice that he said much in relation to the local interests of the 
northern lakes, while he gave a great part of his time to the general 
subject of shipping. 

I sympathize largely with the suggestion of my colleague [Mr. Cox] 
that this bill does not go far enough. It is well enough, perhaps, so far 
as it goes; but it seems to me it brushes away too few of the barnacles 
attached to our shipping. 

Besides, the bill, in my view, while it relates very largely to matters 
affecting our sea-going ships, does not embrace sufficiently the commerce 
of the lakes. As I understand this bill, after some study of its provis- 
ions, it covers merely relief as to officers of vessels, wages of seamen, 
deserting seamen, destitute seamen, seamen’s supplies—these are mat- 
ters of importance in their sphere, but still not of the greatest impor- 
tance The bill touches further the question of consular fees (propos- 
ing to reduce them somewhat), the tonnage tax, the hospital tax, ware- 
housing, unloading aftersunset, and the refunding of fines and penalties. 

This I believe is the full scope of the bill, and it only touches minor 
and petty points generally on these subjects of embarrassment to com- 
merce. 

Now, sir, upon the lakes we have special interests affected by the em- 
barrassing navigation laws, most of them the outgrowth of legislation 
in behalf of war taxes, and we have no opportunity to get the benefits 
we are entitled to in the way of relief unless they are attached to this 
bill. 

One of these elements of which we have occasion largely to complain 
is the tonnage tax of 30 cents per ton. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Allow me to say to the gentleman from New York 
that I have an amendment to submit on behalf of the committee which 
will abolish the to tax. 

Mr. PARKER. That, then, will be a large benefit. Ihayenotread 
the amendment to which the gentleman refers, but I trust it will do 
that, and not only as to Canada, but as to all the waters of all the con- 
tiguous territories of Puget Sound, of the Rio Grande, and of the Gulf 
of Mexico. I will say, however, no more on that, trusting the amend- 
ment will be accepted and that it will do all the gentleman suggests. 

The next is the hospital tax, which I understand the provisions of 
this bill will remove entirely, including the lakes. Is not that so? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Vessels on the lakes in the foreign trade. 

Mr. PARKER. That will be satisfactory with an amendment, and 
will remove one of these embarrassments to commerce that now exist. 

I come to certain minor embarrassments which exist in reference to 
the item to be paid to collectors of ports. One of these is the entrance 
fee, another is the clearance fee, another the charges made in ports upon 
tugs which are at work in local duty. Thereare several of these spec- 
ified which are serious embarrassments to commerce. They are in- 
tended purely for the purpose of protecting customs duties. In effect 
they charge upon the commerce of the country the expense of collect- 
ing customs duties. I shall offer an amendment at the proper time 
which will practically reduce many of these charges, to which I trust 
the committee will make no objection. For instance, on the St. Law- 
rence River and on the lakes wherever we haye commerce with Can- 
ada the trips are short, they are multiplied and they are many, and as 
a consequence entrance and clearance fees are frequently repeated. A 
ship going out from an ocean port pays its entrance and clearance fees 
once in eight days, or once in six months, or a year or two years; but 
here on our northern lakes and St. Lawrence coast a vessel trading be- 
tween Ogdensburg and Brockville, for instance, has to take out its pa- 
pers of clearance in leaving port and to pay its entrance fees on entering 
the port of Brockville, only twelve miles distant. It has again to pay 
its clearance fee out of Brockville and its entrance fee into Ogdensburg; 


it has to pay the same each way. These fees are repeated, although the 
vessel may go backward and forward a dozen timesaday. A tug with 
half a dozen barges making a trip twelve miles is compelled to pay on 
every barge, although loaded only with lumber or other coarse mer- 
chandise, an entrance and clearance fee just the same as though it were 
a steamship handling a large and valuable cargo. So it is in reference 
to this tonnage tax and these entrance and clearance fees; they hamper 
commerce, and especially hamper lake and river commerce because of 
the short trips run. 

Next, I will ask the attention of the House to the consular certificates, 
in reference to which I propose at the proper time to offer an amend- 
ment. In the North there are no consuls on ourside sent by the Cana- 
dian or British Government, but it is only an expense of our own Gov- 
ernment in order to protect the collection of our customs duties. The 
law requires a vessel going to and fro between the United States and 
Canada to pay $2.50 for each consular certificate or certified manifestin 
order to clear and come on its vo If the trip is made by a tug 
hauling barges or canal-boats loaded with lumber or any other rough 
material the charge of $2.50 has to be paid on every vessel by every 
consignor for his separate certificate. Every consignor has to pay for 
his separate certified manifest $2.50 to the consul every time the tug and 
å half-dozen canal-boats or barges loaded with lumber and coal move 
from the other side to this, amounting in all, it may be, to a charge of 
$15 per trip. And for what? 

I will challenge any man to show any benefit which is derived by 
our commerce, our trade, or our business by these which we are 
required to pay. It is simply outrageous to demand them, and at the 
proper time and in the proper place I shall ask the committee to accept, 
and if the committee does not accept I shall ask the House to vote for, 
a proper amendment removing these taxes and restrictions. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Let me ask my colleague a question: 
if his examination of this bill has enabled him to say whether it gives 
relief to steam-yachts used for pleasure purposes, conveying passengers 
from one port to another? 

Mr. PARKER. I have not examined the bill sufficiently to be able 
to state whether it covers that point or not. It does not seem to be 
affected by the bill so far as I have examined, but the gentleman from 
Maine will be able to give satisfactory information upon the point. 

Now, sir, I do not wish to take up the time of the committee any 
further than to put before it these interests which we have a right to 
be heard upon, and which we have a right to have acted upon intelli- 
gently and fairly, and forthe relief of which we have a perfect right to 
ask. I have no doubt that in the formation of a bill of this character, 
when such unnecessary and unreasonable restrictions are shown, the 
proper relief will be granted. And as to the other elements of relief, 
with reference to our shipping, I am ready to combine with other gen- 
tlemen in going very far; and while I may not say that I am pre’ 
to go quite so far as the gentleman from New York himself (though I 
have in a previous Congress voted perhaps against the majority of my 

y for his propositions with reference to free ships), yet I say I am 
willing to go at least a good way with him or any other person who is 
ready to remove the anomalous and outrageous restrictions upon our 
commerce. 

I believe, sir, that the time has come when public opinion requires, 
regardless of parties or politics, that something shall be done in this 
direction, and that it is ready to demand that the embarrassments and 
burdens existing so long upon ourshipping shall be removed, and that 
this removal shall affect not only the navigation of vessels that sail 
from the ports of New York and Baltimore or ports in the State of 
Maine, but also shall relieve the shipping upon our northern frontier. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to make a speech 
upon this bill, because it comes before the House with the unanimous 
report of the committee, where all of its provisions have been amply 
discussed and considered from time to time before the committee 
reached a conclusion upon it, and for myself I am fully prepared to vote 
upon the bill without any further consideration. 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] made a statement 
covering an amendment which he says he has in hand, and will offer 
further on in the consideration of this bill, with reference to the importa- 
tion of materials which enter into the construction of ships, and which 
statement on his part I think calls for contradiction upon the spot. 
That statement, as I understood it, was that all the materials which 
enter into the construction of a ship in its original composition, as 
well as all materials which are used for the purpose of repairing a ae 
afterward, are now subject to such high duty under our existing tari 
laws that it is impossible for our ship-builders to import them and 
make a ship to compete with the iron ship-builders. Now, in response 
to that I wish to say that since 1872 there has been a law upon the 
statute-books which provides that all materials of every possible kind 
which enter into the original construction of a ship, when imported, 
shall be exempt from duty, and that all materials that are used for 
the repairs of a vessel, provided it is to be used in the foreign trade, 
shall be exempt from duty. 

Then I understood him to say further that that was a provision that 
was in some way intended to benefit coastwise vessels or coastwise 
trade; and that it did not apply to vessels engaged in the foreign trade. 
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Mr. Speaker, exactly the opposite of that proposition is true, because 
the limitation in the statute is that these exemptions are made in favor 


of vessels to be used in the sas, a trade. Whenever they are used in the 


coastwise trade they can only be used for the period of two months in 
So that upon neither point was the gentleman from wae 
to the 
vised 


one year. 
York correct, And in order to set the matter at rest I send u 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read sections 2513 and 2514 of the 
Statutes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2513. All lumber, timber, hemp, manila, and iron and steel rods, bars, 
spikes, nails, and bolts, and copper and composition metal which may be nec- 

for the construction and equipment of vessels built in the United States 

for the of being eniployed in the foreign trade, including the trade be- 
tween the tlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and finished after the 
6th day of June, 1872, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and, upon proof that such materials 
have been used for such purpose, no duties shall be paid thereon. But vessels 
receiving the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coast- 
wise teatle of the United States more than two months in any one year, exce 
upon the payment to the United States of the duties on which a rebate is here 


bon Si. All articles o% reo ain aeee Poroa Ir a os earth of aoon 
ngaged rawn m mi 
anginang tee of Guay, andes chore pecwiaticaas 4 ry of Treasury 
may prescribe. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Allow me one moment, in response to my 
friend from Maryland, to say that I had a misapprehension when he first 
interrupted me as to the particular statute he was alluding to. Ispoke 
of the statute covering the 90 per cent. rebate and other matters. But 
this particular clause, as was said by my friend from Maryland, in the 
debate last year, and as we all know, had only reference to wooden ves- 


sels. ’ 

Mr. DINGLEY. But it has reference to these materials which shall 
be used in the construction and repairs of the vessels, 

Mr. COX, of New York. Butit did not comprehend all the materials 
that enter into the construction of iron or steel vessels, and therefore 
my com ve amendment would sweep in the whole by allowing 
everything of that kind to come in, whether it be used in iron, steel, 
or wooden vessels. That was the point. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I do not know what construction the Secretary of 
the Treasury has put upon the sections which have been read. But 
certainly the language ‘‘iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails, and 
bolts,” &c., covers articles which enter into the composition of iron 
vessels, and those are provided for. Let me read the language of the act: 


All lumber, timber, hemp, manila, and iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails 
and bolts, and copper and composition metal which may be necessary for the 
construction and equipment of vessels built in the United States— 


Not wooden vessels, but ‘‘ vessels built in the United States’’— 
for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, &c. 


And that provision has been in force ever since 1872. We have not 
availed ourselves of it, Why? Because of the difference of the price 
of labor in this country and in the Old World. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Tet me ask the gentleman whether there is any 
provision there for steel or iron plates? 

Mr. FINDLAY. The section provides for ‘‘iron and steel rods, 
bars, spikes,” &c., just as I read. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Itdoes not include iron and steel plates, 
which are the principal part of the material entering into the construc- 
tion of an iron vessel. 

Mr. HAMMOND. No provision is made for iron and steel plates. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Let me say to my friend from Georgia that while that 
remark may be true so far as the original construction of the vessel is 
concerned, when you come to the succeeding section, section 2514—— 

Mr. HAMMOND. But that is confined to repairs and does not relate 
to the construction of vessels originally. 

Mr. FINDLAY. ‘That section which covers the matter of repairs 
says ‘‘ all articles of foreign production.” 

Mr. HAMMOND. That applies to articles of foreign production 
needed for repairs only. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Yes, sir; that section applies to articles needed for 
repairs. The statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
was that articles we imported from abroad which entered not merely 
into the original construction of the vessel but which entered into the 
repairs of a vessel were subject tosuch high duties under existing tariff 
laws that we could not build or repair. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If the gentleman will allow me I will re- 

what has been the construction of the Department, and what we 
bated here before; what my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] ac- 
cepted; what came out of a discussion between my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] and gentlemen on bothsides. And it is this: that this 
section had reference entirely to articles which entered into the con- 
struction of a wooden ship for the foreign, not the home trade. You 
remember our discussion about that. It was generally agreed this 
amendment was necessary. And now I ask my friend from Maryland, 


if there is any doubt about it, and he desires to have ships, iron, steel, 
or wooden, built as cheaply as possible, why will he not vote for an 
amendment which will help the city of Baltimore and its shippers and 
ship-builders to build their ships more cheaply by the admission of all 


these materials ruled out by the construction of the Secretary of the 
? 


Treasury d 

Mr. FINDLAY. Iwill vote for the amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Allright. Then we are on the same side. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Not merely that, but I will say to the gentleman 
I signed the report along with the minority of the committee in fuvor 
of buying ships abroad, in favor of free ships. But then I also intended 
whenever the matter came up for discussion before the House to couple 
with that a provision that that law should not go into effect for at least 
two or three years, in the mean time protecting the rights of our owm 
ship-builders-here so as to give them a fair chance with foreign build- 
ers. In other words, I want to give the most liberal construction to 
those two sections, and also to carry out such a provision as my friend. 
from New York hassuggested. Thenif ourship-builders at home could 
not build a ship in competition with ship-builders abroad, I was ready 
to say, let us buy ships wherever we can. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Why not do both? 

Mr. DINGLEY. While I stand there I recognize the fact that we 
have a bill before us. I recognize the fact that there are other meas- 
ures before this Congress, and that we are crowded and pressed for time. 
I recognize the fact that every amendment offered to this bill lessens 
the chance of the bill passing, owing to the want of time. I therefore 
stand by the committee because I want to see something done; and 
rather than not have something done I will oppose any amendment, 
including even the class of amendments suggested by the tlemam 
from New York. Thatisall. It is not because I differ with the gen- 
tleman; it is because I am afraid that we may fall between two stools 
here and get nothing. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will say this in response to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, and I am sure it will not prolong the debate, be- 
cause it will not be necessary to talk upon it so much in the five-minute: 
debate. Iam to see that he and myself are like the two colored 
people in New Orleans who debated a question for two hours and voted 
on the same side. We are in hearty accord. The gentleman does not 
want these propositions carried out now on this bill; but I want them 
carried out now and taken to the Senate. If the Senate does not accept 
these propositions for free materials and free ships, I am perfectly will- 
ing and content bad 3 before the country with such a bill as I can get. 
I am content to do the best we can to get rid of these minor obstructions: 
on commerce. And I hope the Democratic party and men on the other 
side, like my friend from the Saint Lawrence district [Mr. PARKER], who 
have cultivated the liberalities of our party in other days, will join to- 
pos and make if possible some relief for our ship-owners and ship- 

uilders. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will use the remaining minute for general debate 
simply for the purpose of saying that I have refrained from replying to 
the suggestions which have been made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cox] because this bill does not include any of the matters which 
he has been discussing, and it is the desire of the committee reporting 
the bill to confine the discussion so far as possible to the matters that 
are treated of in the bill. .Therefore I wish to say that because I do 
not now take occasion to dissent from some of the things which he has 
said I do not desire the conclusion to be reached that they are not dis- 
sented from by members on this side and many members on the other 
side. Some other time, when the bill to which he refers shall come be- 
fore the House, I shall take occasion to express my views on the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent, general debate 
on this bill is now closed. No order has been made as to the manner 
in which the bill shall be considered after the closing of general de- 
bate. The Chair supposes that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Stocum] intends to ask that the consideration of the bill be now pro- 
ceeded with under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SLOCUM. That is my proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to considering this 
bill under the five-minute rule at this time? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The first section of the bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c., That the last clause of section 4131 of the Revised Statutes 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

* All the officers of vessels of the United States shall be citizens of the United 
States, except that in cases where, on aforeign voyage, or on a voyage from an 
Atlantic to a Pacific port of the United States, any such vessel is for any reason 
deprived of the services of an officer below the e of master, his place, or a 
vacancy caused by the promotion of another officer to such piam may be sup- 
plied by a person not a citizen of the United States until the first return of such 
vessel to its home port; and such vessel shall not be liable to any penalty or 
penal tax for such employment of an alien officer.” 


No amendment was offered. 
The second section was read, as follows: 


á naa 2. That section 4580 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 4580, Upon the application ofthe master ofany vessel toa consular officer 
to discha: a seaman, or upon the application of any seaman for his own dis- 
charge, if it appears to such officer that said seaman has completed his shipping 
agreement, or is entitled to his discharge under any act of Congress or accord- 
ing to the general principles or of maritime law as recognized in the 
United States, such officer shall di rge said seaman, and require from the 
master of vessel, before such discharge shall be made, payment of the wages 
which may then be due said seaman; but no payment of extra wages shall be 
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required by any consular officer upon such disc harge of any seaman except as 
provided in this act.” 


No amendment was offered. 
The third section was read, as follows: 


á ree That section 4583 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows: : 
“Src. 4583, Whenever on the di of a seaman in a foreign country, on 
his complaint that the voyage is continued contrary to agreement, the consular 
officer 1 be satisfied that such voy: has been designedly and unnecessarily 
prolon:; in violation of the articles of shipment, or whenever a seaman is dis- 
by a consular officer in consequence of any hurt or injury received in 
the service of the vessel, such consular officer shall require the ent by the 
master of one month's wages for such seaman over and above the wages due 
at the time of discharge.” 


No amendment was offered. 

The fourth section was read, as follows: 

ä Era 4. That section 4561 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows : 

“Sec, 4561. The inspectors in their report shall also state whether, in their 
pinion, the vessel was sent to sea unsuitably provided in any important or es- 
sential particular, by neglect or design, or through mistake or accident; and in 
«ase it was by neglect or design, and the consular officer approves of such find- 
ing, he shall d rge such of the crew as request it, and require the pay- 
ment by the master of one month's wages for seaman over and above the 
wages then due. But if, in the opinion of the inspectors, the defects or defi- 
ciencies found to exist have been the result of mistake or accident, and could not, 
in the exercise of ordinary care, have been known and provided against before 
the sailing of the vessel, and the master shall, in a reasonable time, remove or 
meen ne causes of complaint, then the crew shall remain and their 

uty.” i 

No amendment was offered. 

The fifth section was read, as follows : 

5 ay 5. That section 4582 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
OlHoOWwWS: 

“SEC, 4582. Whenevera vessel of the United States is sold ina foreign country, 
and her company discharged, it shall be the duty of the master to produce to the 
consular officer the certified list of his ship's company, and also the shipping arti- 
cles, and to pay to said consular officer for every seaman so AGs one 
mouth’s wages over and above wages which may then be due to such sea- 
man; but in case the master of the vessel sosold shall providesaid seaman with 
adequate a a ent on board some other vessel bound to the port at which he 
was originally ipped, or to such other port as may be agreed upon by him, 
then no paymentfof extra wages shall be required,” 


The Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning 


Interests mmend the following amendments : 
In line 19 strike out *‘ provide” and insert ‘‘ with the assent of ;” 
and in lind 11, after the word ‘‘seaman,”’ insert the words ‘‘ provide 


him;’’ so that it will read: 

But in case the master of the vessel so sold shall, with the assent of said sea- 
man, provide him with adequate employment on board some other vessel, &c, 
The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 

The sixth section was read, as follows: 
; Te That section 4600 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
ollows: 

“Sec, 4600. Itshall bethe duty of consular officers to reclaim deserters and dis- 
«<ountenance insubordination by every means within their power, and where the 
local authorities can be veny employed for that purpose, to lend their aid and 
use their exertions to that end in the most effectual manner, In all cases where 
deserters are apprehended the consular officer shall inquire into the facts; and 
if he is satisfied that the desertion was caused by cruel treatment, he shall dis- 
charge the seaman, and require the master of the vessel from which such seaman 
is discharged to one month's wages over and above the wages then due; 
and the oilicer d ng such seaman shall enter upon the crew-list and ship- 
ping-articles the cause of discharge, and the particulars in which the cruelty or 
unusual treatment consisted, and the facts as to his discharge or re-engagement, 
asthe case may be, and subscribe his name thereto officially.” 


Mr. SLOCUM. I am instructed by the committee to move to amend 
the section just read by inserting before the word ‘‘cruel,” in line 10, 
the words ‘‘ unusual or;’’ so that it will read: 

And if he is satisfied that the desertion was caused by unusual or cruel treat- 
ment, &e. 

The amendment was agreed to. ~ 

The seventh section was read, as follows: 


A apran 7. That section 4581 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
ollows: 

“BSEC. 4581. If any consular officer, when discharging any seaman, shall neglect 
to require the payment of and collect the arrears of wages and extra wages re- 
quired to be paid in the case of the discharge of any seaman, he shall be account- 
able to the United States to the full amount thereof; and if any seaman shall, 
after his discharge, have incurred any a for board or other necessaries at 
the place of his d , before shipping again, or for transportation to the 
ted States, such expense shall be paid out of such arrears of wages and extra 
wages, which shall be retained for that purpose and the balance only paid over 


to him,” 

The amendments recommended by the committee were to strike out 
“and,” in line 7; also, strike out the word ‘‘such,”’ in line 12, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘the;”’ and also insert in line 12, after 
the words ‘‘ extra wages,” the words “received by the consular officer;”’ 
so that it will read: 


Such expense shall be paid out of the arrears f wages and extra wages 
«ceived by the consular Apr &e, i „a u a 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I desire to suggest a verbal change in the sec- 
tion. It is to strike ont the word ‘‘shall’’ after the word ‘‘seaman”’ 
in line 8, and to insert the word ‘‘shall”’ before the word “have” in 
the same line; so that it will read: 

If any seaman after his discharge shall have incurred any expense, &c. 

Mr. SLOCUM. There is no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 


Mr. SLOCUM. I move to farther amend, in the fourteenth line, by 
striking out the word ‘‘him”’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“such seaman;’’ so that it will read: 

The balance only paid over to such seaman. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Section 8 was read, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That section 4534 of the Revised Statutes be hereby repealed. 

No amendment was offered. 

Section 9 was read, as follows: 


i ae 9. That section 4578 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 4578. All masters of vessels of the United States, and bound to some 
port of the same, are required to take such destitute seamen on board their ves- 
sels, at the request of consular officers, and to transport them to the port in the 
United States to which such vessel may be bound, on such terms, not exceeding 
$10 for each person for voyages of not more than thirty days, or not exceeding 
$20 for each person for longer voy: , as may be agreed between the master 
and the consular officer ; and certificates of transportation shal! be assignable; 
but if any such destitute seaman is so disabled or ill as to be unable to perform 
duty, the consular officer shall so certify in the certificate of transportation, and 
such additional compensation shall be paid as the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury shall deem proper. Every such master who s to receive and 
transport such seaman on the request or order of such consular officer 
be liable to the United States in a penalty of $100 for each seaman so refused, 
The certificate of any such consular officer, given under his hand and official 
seal, shall be presumptive evidence of such refusal in any court of law havin; 
jurisdiction for the recovery of the penalty, No master of any vessel shall 

owever, be obliged to take a greater number than one man to every one hun- 
dred tons burden of the vessel on any one voyage.” 


The committee recommend the following amendments: 


In line 10 strike out “or” and insert “and;" in line 12, after the word “and,” 
insert the words “said consular officer shal! issue ;"' in the same line strike out 
“of” and insert the words “for such ;” in line 14, after the word “ transporta- 
tion,” insert the words “ which certificates,” and in same line strike out “ but" 
ye insert “for collection,” so that that portiòn of the section will read as fol- 
ows: 

“All masters of vessels of the United States, and bound to some port of the 
same, are required to take such destitute seamen on board their vessels, at the 
request of consular officers, and to transport them to the port in the United 
States to which such vessel may be bound, on such te not exceeding $10 for 
each person for voyages of not more than thirty days, and not exceeding $20 for 
each perpen for longer voyages, as may be between the master and the 
consular officer, and said consular officer I issue certificates for such trans- 
portation, which certificates shall be assignable for collection.” 


The amendments were agreed to. - 
Section 10 was read, as follows: 

Sec, 10. That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay to 
any seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, 
or to pay such advance wages to any other person, or to pay any person, other 
than an officer authorized by act of Congress to collect fees for such service, any 
remuneration for the shipment of seamen, Any person paying such advance 
wages or such remuneration shall be deemed purgar a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by a fine not less t four times the amount of 
the wages so advanced or remuneration so paid, and may be also imprisoned for 
a period not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. The pay- 
ment of such advance wages or remuneration shall in no case absolve the vessel 
or the master or owner thereof, from full payment of w: after the same shail 
have been actually earned, and shall be no defense to a libel suit, or action for 
the recovery of such wages: Provided, That this section shall not apply to whal- 
ing-vessels: And provided further, That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipu- 
late in his shipping agreement for an allotment of any portion of the varsi 
which he may earn to his wife, mother, father, grandmother, sdfather, child, 
grandchild, brother, or to any savings-bank for the benefit of such seaman, bu 
to no other person or corporation. Andany person whoshall falsely claim such 
relationship to any seaman in order to obtain wages so allotted shall, for every 
such offense, be punishable by a fine of not exceeding $500. This section shail 
apply as welito foreign yessels usto vessels of the United States; and any foreign 
vessel the master, owner, cousi or agent of which has violated this section, 
or induced or connived at its violation, shall be refused a clearance from any 
port of theUnited States, 


The committee recommend the following amendments: 

In line 13, after the word “‘ case,” insert the words ‘‘as herein pro- 
vided;’’ in lines 21, 22, and 23, strike out the words “ father, grand- 
mother, grandfather, child, brother, or to any savings-bank for the ben- 
efit of such seamen,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “‘ or other 
relative;”’ and after the word ‘‘dollars,’’in line 27, insert the words 
“‘or imprisonment not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the 
court.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SLOCUM. Iam instructed by the committee to move to strike 
out sections 10 and 11 of this bill. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. Section 11 hasnot yet been read. The 
Clerk will read the section, after which the gentleman can submit his 
motion. 

Section 11 was read, as follows: 


SEC. 11. That every vessel mentioned in section 4569 of the Revised Statutes 
shall also be provided with a slo which shall contain a complement of 
clothing for the intended Torse or seaman employed, including bootsor 
shoes, or caps, under clothing and outer clothing, oiled clothing, and every- 
thing necessary for the wear of a seaman; also a niL wen of and 
blankets. Any ofthe contents of the slop-chest shall be sold, from timeto time, to 
any or every seaman applying therefor, for his own use, at a profit not exceed- 
ingas per cent. of the reasonable wholesale value of the same at the port at 
which the voyage commenced. And if any such vessel is not provided, before 
aing as herein required, the owner be liable to a penalty of not more 


Mr. SLOCUM. By instructions of the committee I move to strike 
out sections 10 and 11 of this bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like to hear some reasons for strik- 
ing out these two sections. The committee seem to have matured them, 
have presented them to the House, and, as I understand, they are gen- 
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erally accepted by commercial men. I would like to know what new 
light my friends have received. I think substantially these sections 
were in the bill of the last session. 

Mr. SLOCUM. The committee are in favor of the enactment of the 
provisions contained in these two sections; they were unanimous on 
the subject. But the attention of the committee was called by the 
Secretary of State to the provisions of the tenth section, beginning with 
line 29. I will ask the Clerk to read the comments of the Secretary 
of State on that section which have induced the committee to recom- 
mend that sections 10 and 11 be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. Particular attention is called to lines 29 to 33 which extend the penal- 
ties to foreign vessels as well as to our own. Iam of the opinion that we have 


no right to interfere with masters of foreign vessels in the matter of the ship- 
ment of their crews. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. There is objection to striking out the pro- 
vision. I want to hear some good reason for doing so (if there is any) 
besides that given by the Department of State. I do not see why we 
have not control over these foreign ships in our ports; why we can not 
establish these police regulations connected with this business. I think 
the first thought of the committee was wisest and best. If you strike 
ont this humane provision there will be hardly anything in this bill 
worth having, very little at any rate so faras we havegone. I hope the 
committee will retain what seems to be a most valuable provision ac- 
cording to our humanitarian views about sailors. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Why would not the criticism of the 
Secretary of State be met by striking out the last clause of the section ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That would make a serious discrimination against 
American vessels. If that were done, foreign vessels could ship their 
crews in our ports at a great advantage over American vessels. Unless 
the provision be applicable to foreign as well as American vessels, it 
ought not to be adopted at all. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like my friend from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] to say whether our pilotage dues, our light-house dues, and 
all these various other exactions are not made applicable to foreign 
shi 
Mr. DINGLEY. But they apply to foreign vessels in the same man- 
ner as to American. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would notdiscriminate between the two 
classes of vessels. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand that the opinion of the Secretary of 
State is founded on the principle of the comity of nations, that under 
this principle one nation regards the vessel of another within its ports 
as practically foreign territory, and therefore leaves such vessel to ship 
its seamen according to the laws of its own nationality. 

Mr. COX, of New York. With all respect to my friend from Maine, 
and the Department of State, I believe our laws can reach foreign ves- 
sels in our 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman will observe I do not say whether 
I accept the reasoning of the Secretary of State; but I understand that 
is the ground upon which his suggestion is made. 

Mr. COX, of New York. But I believe I have heard the gentleman 
from Maine say heretofore that he could answer the reasoning of the 
Secretary of State. I think he is paring down his bill too far and too 
much. Iam sure my friend the chairman of the committee [Mr. SLo- 
cum] will confirm what I say. 

Why, sir, some two or three years agoa billintroduced by myself was 
passedin this House—and it has not been contested—requiring foreign 
steamers leaving our ports to be provided with thesame sort of life-saving 
appliances and to undergo the same inspection as our own vessels. Why 
not? I would put the foreign and American vessels on a parity in 
this respect. Why discriminate against our own and in favor of for- 
eign vessels? When our vessels go into the port of Liverpool or South- 
ampton the English laws operate upon them and are executed. Why 
can we not do the same thing and make our laws applicable to foreign 
vessels in the ports of New York, Boston, Baltimore, or Galveston? 
How can we administer our laws in toi i ts, how can we 
mitigate the austerities and horrors of the ‘‘ middle pester unless 
the laws of our States and the Federal Congress apply to foreign ves- 
sels coming to this countryto trade? They have all the advantages of 
commerce with this country; let them take the burdens also equally 
with our own vessels. ‘ 

This argument about the comity of nations comes naturally froma 
polite department, the Department of State. I would rather accept 
suggestions from the Treasury Department, where there is not so much 
sauvity and comity and nice diplomatic usage and phraseology. Let 
us look after our own vessels and at the same time enforce reciprocity 
with reference to vessels coming into our harbors from abroad. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Asa member of the committee I concur very fully 
in the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox]. He 
has stated more eloquently than I could have done some of the reasons 
which induced a minority of the committee to withhold concurrence 
from the recommendation to strike out these clauses of the bill. 

In reference to a vessel of one nation in the port of another, it is a 
matter of dispute, in which able admiralty lawyers differ, as to how 
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far the sovereignty of the vessel’s flag prevails against the municipal 
regulationsof the port of another nation which such vessel has entered. 
As to the distinction attempted to be applied to foreign vessels in the 
concluding provision of the tenth section, it is the opinion of one of 
the ablest pdaniealty lawyers in this country, I understand, that pro- 
visions as to advance wages can be enforced against foreign vessels in 
American ports as well as against domestic vessels. While the foreign 
vessel is under the flag of its own country, still it takes upon and from 
American soil the seamen it ships, and in many instances takes citizens 
of the United States as such seamen. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the sections will not be stricken out. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, when the tenth section was 
read it struck me that the last few lines were open to some question. 
The question is merely how far the law will enable us to go. But if 
it is desirable to control the masters of American vessels in this A 
we can safely adopt this section, leaving it for the courts to decide how 
wide may be its application. I think it would be questionable policy 
to take out of this bill a provision in to American vessels (if that 
provision is admitted to be a good one) simply becanse there is some 
question of law as to whether it can apply to foreign vessels in our ports. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the reason I rise now is to ask why, if the Secre- 
tary of State objects to a few lines of section 10, we therefore should 
strike out of this bill section 11? It may be that there is a logical con- 
nection between the two sections; thatis to say, seamen before they 
begin their voyage are defrauded by land-sharks in port, but that is no 
reason why we should not compel American ships to carry a slop-chest, 
and therefore take away part of the motive that seamen have to waste 
their advance wages, that waste, extravagance, and liability to fraud be- 
ing the motive for taking away the right to advance wages altogether. 
Admitting we should not prohibit the payment of advance 
should we not as far as we can take away that motive in the mind of 
the sailor which renders the payment of advance wages an abuse? 
Why should we not compel the ship to give him at a reasonable rate 
those articles the purchase of which at unreasonable rates forms the 
abuse mentioned in section 10? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate on this amen 
hausted. N 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is perhaps due to the House the question pre- 
sented in this proposition should be a little better understood. Even 
admitting, according to the opinion given by the Secretary of State, we 
bave no right to apply the provision to foreign vessels, I wish to say in 
response to the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois that to strike 
out that part of this section which applies the provision to foreign ves- 
sels, leaving it bearing on American vessels alone, would work a serious 
discrimination against American vessels and ought not to be done. 

Now, as to the point of advance wages, there is nodifference of opin- 
ion in the committee or among the friends of the American merchant 
marine, or I may sayon the partof the merchant marine of any country 
in the world, if any provision of law can be devised which can be exe- 
cuted to forbid the payment of advance wages to seamen that it would 
work a great good to the seamen of the merchant marine. The law of 
the United States to-day goes a long distance in reference to prohibit- 
ing the paymentof advance wages. It forbids the paymentof advance 
wages to any person but the seaman himself. That is the state of the 
law to-day; but this bill undertakes to go further and to prohibit the 
payment of advance wages even tothe seaman himseli. Now England 
has tried legislation in this direction. She has been legislating for 
more than fifteen years to break up the practice of paying advance wages 
to seamen for the reason the seamen are so much under the control of 
sailor landlords that the moment they obtain their wages they go into 
the handsof these sailor landlords. England has legislated and amended 
her law from time to time, but the sailor landlords in every instance 
have been able to get around whatever provision it has enacted. I 
hold in my hand a communication from the United States consul at 
Liverpool, giving some information as to the working of the British 
law, of which this is in some measure a copy. It is as follows: 

CoNSULATS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Liverpool, April 28, 1883. 

Dear Ste: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3lst March in reference to the 
recent act of Parliament which prohibits the payment of advance wages in the 
British merchant-marine service. 

From inquiries made I gather that the law in the main is evaded, and there- 
fore is not beneficial to the ship-owners nor satisfactory to the seamen. 

By the act of Parliament referred to advances were made illegal, and the de- 


duction of such the seamen’s wages at the time of his d was made 
unlawful. 


ent is ex- 


To evade the law and keep the system actually in force the ship-owners now 
issue bonus notes promising to pay an amount equal to one or two months’ 
wages, as the case may be, in consideration that the seaman sails in the ship, 
the sum stated to be paid by way of bonus and not on accountof wages. When 
the seaman receives the bonus note he signsa paper the purport of which is that 
he has received the amount in cash, clothes, board, &e., the same to be deducted 
from his wages. 

Iappend a copy of such bonus note, with receipt. 

Another practice is to have the seaman sign articles at the rate of 1s. for the 
first month (or for the first two months, where advance is to be given.as in the 
case of long voy: ) and give him a memorandum credit, which the sailor 
may negotiate with his boarding-master for the difference between the Is. and 
what the actual wages would have been, usually £2 10s. per month. This lat- 
ter method of evading the law seems now to be preferred. 

There can be no doubt that the law at present is systematically evaded, and 
has become a dead letter as far as advances are concerned. 
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It was thought that the new law would encourage seamen to take more care 
of their earnings when d and so enable them to ship again without 
advance, but so far such has not been the result, the proportion of seamen apa 
ping without really receiving advance not being greater than under the old 
system. 

The ship-owners and seamen appear to agree that the new law is not to their 
interest and would gladly return to the old one again. 


Yours, very respectfully, 


BONUS NOTE, 


To : In consideration of your signing articles and sailing in the 
ship on her next voyage from . Lundertake to pay to you, or to such 
person as you shall name by writing, by indorsement onthisagreement, the sum 
of £— by way of bonus and not on account of wages, such sum to be paid ten 
days after ship’s sailing. 

Dated , 188-. 


this —— day o: 
Owner or agent of the above-mentioned ship. 
[Copy of memorandum credit.] 
LIVERPOOL, 188-. 


Received from Captain „ship , the sum of £—in cash, clothes, 
board, &c. The same to be deducted from my wages account. 


Witness: 5 
As will be seen, it is there stated that the English have been unable 


to enforce their law, as by various devices the sailor landlords were 
able to get around thelaw. It has been productive of more harm than 


8. B. PACKARD, Consul, 


There is therefore this view of the question joined to the suggestion 
of the Secretary of State, which leads me seriously to question whether 
we are prepared to-day to vote on the provision contained in this section. 
Having presented the points which seem to me to bear upon it, I am 
prepared to concur in whatever may be most agreeable to the members 
of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I wish to ask the gentleman a question 
before he sits down. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. He perhaps did not notice that my chief 
point was that admitting—and I do admit—there is some question about 
the possibility of enforcing section 10, is it not desirable to retain in 
the bill section 11, which provides ships shall keep a slop-chest and 
sell at reasonable rates those articles the purchase of which at unrea- 
sonable rates is a part of the abuse we have under discussion. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In answer to the gentleman I will say the law as 
it exists at present obliges vessels to carry slop-chests, and provides a 
certain class of articles shall be carried, but it does not go so faras is pro- 

in this section, and there is nota sufficient penalty. There would 

no objection to including section 11 even if the preceding section be 

voted down. I wish to say for myself Iam entirely content to accept 
whatever view the House may take of the question. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of more sedately vindicating the position I took awhile ago with 
reference to this subject. I made some investigation of this proposition 
on-a bill to which I then referred, and I will now call the attention of 
the House briefly to the law in this case. 

The proposition as laid down by writers upon the law of nations cov- 
ering the exact point in controversy is— 

That the jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is necessarily ex- 
clusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not imposed by itself. 

That you will find laid down in Wheaton, page 140, in which he 
quotes from the decision of Chief-Justice Marshall as giving him the 
predicate for what follows. Then it is laid down further that the right 
of one nation to carry on a commerce with another is not a natural right, 
but has its foundation in treaty— 

And relates to that branch of the law ot nations termed conventional. The 
treaty that gives the right of commerce is the measure and rule of that right. 
Every nation has the right to choose whether she will or will not trade with 
another, and on what conditions she is bing be do it. If one nation has for a 
time permitted another to come and trade in country, she isat liberty when- 
ever she thinks proper to prohibit that commerce, to n it, to subject it to 
certain regulations; and the people who before carried it on can not complain 
of injustice, 

That is laid down in Vattel’s Law of Nations, page 40, and also in 
Wheaton’s Law of Nations, in which various treaties are recited. 

It will be seen, sir, that this, in the language of Vattel, ‘‘depends 
upon the option of a nation to annex any additions it may be see fit to 
the admission of foreign vessels into its ports, whether they be public 
or private.” 

That right is clearly laid down by all writers on international law. 

It is a principle of the English rule under the common-law system 
that ‘‘ the king is lord of the whole shore, and particularly is he the 
guardian of the ports and havens which are the inlets and gates of the 
realm.” And in d all the great paths of the sea were estab- 
lished by the statutes of 4 Henry IV, chapter 20, which prohibited the 
landing elsewhere under pain of confiscation. This will be found by 
reference to 1 Blackstone, 263. Thesame rule prevails in this country, 
wherein by our statutes foreign vessels are prohibited from discharging 
their cargoes at any port unless it be designated by law as a port of 
entry, and the local laws for the regulation of ports apply alike to do- 
mestic and foreign vessels. This is covered by our statutes, No. 2771 
et seq. 


Owing to the fact that life was in danger, in peril, by these tramps 
of the seas bringing immigrants to our shores, we undertook, by a law 
passed two years ago, to inspectall of these foreign vessels, They made 
complaint to the Department, these steamship companies, stating that 
they were unduly subjected to police regulations. But that was not 
said for the better class of vessels, because it was to their interest to 
have the vessels, these tramps of the sea, which promised to run riot 
on the sea and disturb the decency of the exchange of passengers and 
freight, in and brought under proper regulations. And so it 
comes to this, as established by the law of nations almost from time 
immemorial, by the laws of international justice, by the best writers 
and all good thinkers, and by the sovereignty and territoriality of a 
people, that we have the same right in our ports to make regulations 
for the admission of any vessels of foreign nations as the Government 
of Great Britain has to make regulations for our ships which enter at 
her ports. One of the recognized duties of the Government is the pres- 
ervation of the life and health of its citizens; upon this all writers agree, 
and public safety and sanitary laws are common to the statutes of all 
civilized countries. i; 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to find out, and 
perhaps some gentleman on the committee who has this bill in charge 
will be kind enough to answer the question, which will obviate the 
necessity for offering an amendment which I had prepared, whether it 
was intended by gentlemen of the committee that the provisions of sec- 
tion 11 of this bill will apply to vessels engaged in commerce on the 

t lakes? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will not. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michi It occurs to me upon a brief reference 
to that statute that it will. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no objection to an amendment which will 
make it clear, if the gentleman wishes to offer one. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Of course vessels engaged in the naviga- 
tion of the great lakes, as, for instance, between the ports of Michigan 
and the ports of Canada or other points, when on short voyages, are 
subject to these restrictions. I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to have read an amendment which is calculated to remedy the trouble. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentlemanallow meto correct my answer ? 
a supposed he was referring to another section. This section applies to 

1 vessels. : 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Section 11 should not apply to all ves- 
sels. I propose to add to the section what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The provisions of this 
lakes 3 the waters A sieden ar rgd wey. fo oes eee ee b 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. I think also the words should be added 
‘on the river Saint Lawrence.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will remind the gentleman 
from Michigan that before that amendment can be put there is an 
amendment proposed to that section by the committee, which must 
first be disposed of. The Chair will entertain the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan at the proper time. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. I will offer it hereafter. 

Mr. HUNT rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cox] withdraw the formal amendment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 

ized. 


Hunt] is 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. I had not surrendered the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan will 
proceed. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Louisiana later. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. While I am on the floor I desire to add 
a word in favor of the amendments to be submitted to section 12 by 
my friend from New York. Under the provisions of the existing stat- 
utes it wouldseem as if there had been a set purpose to legislate against 
the vessels navigating the great lakes of the Northwest on the right 
hand andon theleft. Theyare embarrassed by the constant levying of 
fees. Port dues, tonnage dues, hospital dues, and all sorts of exactions 
and penalties are imposed on these vessels, and for what purpose I have 
never been able to understand. Isee no good purpose subserved by 
any such policy, and I hope the time has come when that portion of 
our commerce can be relieved of these exactions and of these burdens. 

I will make one further remark, as perhaps this is all I shall have 
to say on this bill, and it is this: Standing here on the floor of this 
House a protective-tariff man, yet am I so interested in the building 
up of the merchant marine of the United States that I will vote for a 
bill which shall relieve our shipping of all these burdens, of all dues, 
and I will favor the enactment of a law which shall authorize Amer- 
icans to purchase ships abroad. Iam entirely in favor of free ships and 
the relieving of our merchant marine of all these various exactions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Hunt] is ized. 

Mr. HUNT. I do not claim the floor at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendments reported by the committee to section 11, perfecting the 
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text, should first be voted upon before the motion to strike out is enter- 
tained. 
The amendments proposed by the committee to section 11 were agreed 


to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope the chairman of the committee will with- 
draw the motion to strike out those two sections. 

Mr. SLOCUM. The proposal to strike out these two sections was 
made out of deference to the opinion expressed by the Secretary of State. 
The committee were unanimous in their judgment in reporting those 
sections when the bill was framed, and they would be glad to see them 
kept in now. They believe both sections are represented. The pro- 

to strike out was only made throngh deference to the Secretary of 
State. We are willing the House should decide as to that without re- 
spect to the recommendation made by the committee. I therefore with- 
draw the motion, leaving it in the hands of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is then upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HATCH], which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

oth veins = afte section shall not ly to vessels navigating the great 

5 vi n vi na’ 
lakes, rine paler conned tis same, ae the cheer Saint Taoroa 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isuggestthe addition, ‘“‘or any vessels in the United 
States engaged in the coastwise trade.’’ 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. I accept that and will make it a part of 
my amendment. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I desire to add also after the words ‘‘ river Saint Law- 
rence” the words ‘‘ or the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ifthere is an exception made of the navi- 
gation of the Saint Lawrence, the Gulf of Mexico, the lakes, and the 
coast, the Mississippi River also and everything should be excepted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The coastwise trade includes the Mississippi River. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Is there a foreign trade on the Missis- 
sippi River? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. There is at New Orleans. I accept the 
eer suggested by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 

IBBLE}. 

Mr. DIBBLE. The only thing I have tosay in support of my amend- 
ment is that there is no necessity for a slop-chest with so many articles 
in it for a vessel navigating the Gulf of Mexico. In crossing the ocean 
there is a necessity for it in some cases. That is the distinction. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. It has occurred to me if the amendment 

of the gentleman from South Carolina be adopted it mightexclude some 
vessels you do not want to exclude, vessels starting from the Gulf of 
Mexico to foreign ports, while those you want to exclude, those going 
across the Gulf, are included in the words “ e in the coastwise 
trade.” I think the amendmentof the gentleman from South Carolina 
is unnecessary and injurious. 
Mr. DIBBLE. The words ‘engaged in the coastwise trade” would 
not apply to vessels starting from a port in the Gulf of Mexico and go- 
ing to a port in Cuba, forinstance. It is but ninety miles from Key 
West to Havana, and I suggest on such a voyage they do not want a 
slop-chest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. inet has accepted the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. DIBBLE] as a part of his own. The 
question is on the amendment as thus modified. 

‘Lhe amendment as modified was to. 

Mr. PARKER. I desire to offer an amendment to come in as anew 
section before section 12. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I to the gentleman that he had better wait 
until we reach the end of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. There are otheramendments which I desire to offer, 
the nature of which are such that I must submit this amendment here 
or lose the right to make them by the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair is of opinion that an amend- 
ment must be germane to either section 11 or section 12 to be in order 
at this place. 

Mr. REED. And new sections must be offered at the end of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. New sections must be put in at the 
end of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. I submit to the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend section 11 by adding that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And that all laws or parts of lawsrequiring the payment of any remuneration 
totheshipping commissioner for the shipping ofseamen,ifshipped by said master 
or owner, be and the same are hereby repealed: Provided, That the duties of shi 
commissioners at home ports shall be performed by collectors of the seve: 
ports of the United States, and that no fees shall be charged for said services. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I make the point of order that the amendment is 
not germane to the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the section does 
not relate to shipping commissioners. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It has reference to the shipping of seamen. 


ee CRA There is no reference to shipping of seamen insec- 
tion 11. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
proposed amendment would be more appropriate at the end of the bill 
as a new section. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is it too late to offer an amendment to 
section 10 of this bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I ask consent to offer an amendment to 
section 10. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I to the gentleman to reserve his amend- 
ment until the end of the bill is reached. 

: r COX, of New York. I will do so if there is no point made on 
t then. 
Section 12 was read, as follows: 


Sec. 12. That on and after July 1, 1884, no fees shall be charged or collected by 
censular officers for the official services to American vessels and seamen named 


p 
are paid in whole or in 
would have received prior to the passage of t! 

The committee recommend the following amendment: 

In line 2, after the word ‘‘ fees,” insert the words ‘“‘ named in the 
tariff of consular fees prescribed by order of the President;’’ and in lines 
5 and 6, after the word ‘‘seaman,”’ strike out the words ‘‘ named in 
the tariff of consular fees prescribed by order of the President.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is merely a transposition of a phrase. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PARKER. I offer as a substitute for section 12 as amended 
that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Src. 12. That on and after July 1, 1884, no fees named in the tariff of consular 
fees prescribed by order of the ident shall be charged or collected by con- 
sular officers for the official services to American vessels and seamen, or for the 
services specified in section 2551 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, so 
far as the same is applicable to merchandise shipped in vessels owned by Ameri- 
can citizens and coming from adjacent foreign territory. Consular officers shall 
furnish the master of every such vessel with an itemized statement of such serv- 
ices performed on account of said vessel and its cargo with the fee so prescribed 
for each service, and make a detailed report to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
such services and fees, under such regulations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall allow consular officers who are 
paid in whole or in part by fees such compensation for said services as they 
would have received prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I make the point of order on that substitute that 
as far as it provides for the abolition of fees for invoices it is not germane 
to the bill. Invoice fees are charges upon the importation of goods, and 
are a part of the customs laws, and have nothing todo with the vessel. 

Mr. PARKER. I submit that the point of order will not lie against 
this amendment. The bill which the committee has presented here is 
a bill entitled ‘‘A bill to remove certain burdens on the American mer- 
chant marine, and encourage the American foreign trade.’’ Now, I 
suppose that soyur og which will come under these two specifications 
is germane to this bill. 

Thegentlemen who framed this billand the gentlemen here who have 
heard it read and discussed know that repeatedly in the progress of the 
discussion reference has been made to consular action, consular fees, 
consular charges, and the duties performed by consuls. The section 
under consideration is a section to mitigate consular fees; that is all 
there is of it. I propose to add another item of consular fees to those 
which are included in this section. The subject of this section is the 
mitigation of consular fees. Therefore another item of consular fees 
which it is found bears heavily upon our shipping is germane to the 
section under consideration. 

The fees to which my amendment refers are the fees specified in sec- 
tion 2851 of the Revised Statutes. They are also fees which are speci- 
fied in the order referred to by the committee in this section ‘‘named 
in the tariff of consular fees prescribed by the order of the President, ” 
It is one of the very fees prescribed by the President, and therefore one 
of the fees which this section proposes to abolish. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read section 2851 of 
the Revised Statutes mentioned in the substitute proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For every verification of an invoice and certificate before a consul or commer- 
cial agent, such consul or commercial agent shall be entitled to demand and re- 
ceive from the person making the same a fee of $2.50. But each shipper shall 
have the right to include all articles shipped by him in the same invoice. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Further upon the point of order, I desire to say 
that this bill,including the present section, proposes to relieve the Ameri- 
can merchant marine from certain burdens. Invoices for the shipment 
of goods are not burdens imposed on any vessel. They are simply a 
part of the customs tions of the country. Shippers abroad are 
required to verify their invoices before American consuls, and the 
amount of fees received from this source last year was more than $700,- 
000. Therefore the amendment opens an entirely new question—a 
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question which addresses itself to fees arising from our customs regula- 
tions, not a dollar of which is paid by any vessel. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Section 2851 of the Revised Statutes comes under Title 
XXXIV, Collection of Duties. The section of this bill which it isnow 

roposed to amend deals simply with such fees in the tariff of consular 
= as pertain to the ships and to the masters of vessels—matters con- 
nected with the subject of this bill. In the collection of customs du- 
ties, a matter entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the Committee on Ship- 
ping, it is necessary that the consul or consular agent should verify 
invoices for the shipment of goods to thiscountry. These fees to which 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York relates can therefore 
have no possible connection with this bill. If he had introduced a bill 
proposing to abolish section 2851 of the Revised Statutes it would not 
have been referred to the Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests, but to the Committee on Waysand Means. This 
shows, Mr. Speaker, that the amendment is in no way germane to the 
subject-matter now under consideration. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Upon the question of order I wish to 
say that I made an elaborate argument in this House in favor of the 
abolition of the fees which my colleague [Mr. PARKER] now proposes 
to abolish; but my proposition was to abolish them on goods shipped 
in foreign as well as domestic vessels. I prepared an amendment for 
this purpose to be offered to this bill; but upon investigation I con- 
cluded, as the amendment related to the collection of customs, not to 
offer it upon this bill. 
bill which I have now prepared and which is under consideration in 
the Committee on Ways and Means it is proposed to abolish these fees, 
thus effecting the object he desires to accomplish. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then I make a further point of order, that this 
amendment is the substance of another bill pending in the House. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. No, sir; the bill has never been in- 
troduced in this House; it is merely under consideration for report to 
the House. Hence the point of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] will not stand. 

Mr. PARKER. I feel at liberty to say only a word more. I 
the alacrity and activity with which the committee seems inclined to 
object to everything beyond what they have already upon. I 
doubt very much whether, with a view to the success of the bill, it is 
best to be too strict in the consideration of amendments in the House. 

But I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the further suggestion 
that in the consular regulations (a copy of which I hold in my hand) 
the item to which I refer is included in the “ tariffof consular fees pre- 
scribed by order of the President,’’ which is the specific and only ob- 
ject of this section. The language of the consular regulations is: 

No, 36. Invoice, including declaration in triplicate, $2.50. 


Mr. DINGLEY. That is not a service to the vessels, but a service to 
the shippers of goods. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. My coll e [Mr. PARKER] will 
allow me to say that what he has read is included in the list for con- 
venience. But the President has no discretionary power as to fees on 
invoices. That matteris regulated by statute. He has a discretionary 
power as to services rendered to ships. That is the distinction. 

Mr. PARKER. IfI felt sure or could have the assurance of my col- 
league that the bill to which he refers will certainly come before the 
House for definite action, I should be in a measure reconciled to a rul- 
ing against this amendment. ; 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I give my colleague the assurance 
that if I can procure a favorable report I will do so. But I can not 
pledge the Committee on Ways and Means to report any bill that has 
not yet received their sanction. 

Mr. PARKER. I must ask the ruling of the Chair upon the point 
of order, insisting that for the reasons I have stated the amendment 
is germane to this section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the point 
of order is well taken. That portion of the proposed substitute which 
differs from the text of this bill proposes to repeal the fee which may 
be collected by a consul under section 2851 of the Revised Statutes. 
That fee is an imposition upon the shipper of merchandise to this coun- 
try, and may be collected by the consul from the person proposing to 
ship the goods. The bill under consideration is a bill ‘‘ to remove cer- 
tain burdens on the American merchant marine, and encourage the A mer- 
ican foreign carrying trade.” The amendment does not relate to bur- 
dens upon ships, but to fees to be paid by shippers, and is therefore not 
germane to this section. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to seetion 12 the following: 


“Bat not to exceed in the aggregate in any fiscal year the amount of fees col- 
perag at each consulate for such services during the fiscal year ending June 30, 


I offer the amendment which I ask 


Mr. DINGLEY. That amendment, I believe, is satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. SLOCUM. The committee, I think, are ready to accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


XV——216 


Oe ee ee eee ee 


I will, however, say to my colleague that in a 


Hewitt] whether the words ‘‘ during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883,” ought not to be omitted, because this bill is to run from year to 


year. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The object of that phrase is to fur- 


nish a measure of the compensation of the consul. 
_Mr. DINGLEY. But will not that measure apply also to years 
which are to come? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. My object is that the fees collected 
for this service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, shall be the 
measure of compensation for all years to come. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Butsuppose the business in any port should largely 
increase in the future ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I admit hereafter it will be subject 
to correction. WhatI wish to say is this—this is a proposition the 
House had better understand. The reason why I offer the amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Suppose you put in the words ‘* for the prior fiscal 
year,” so that if the business of the port should increase quadruple for 
instance—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, I say the limit of the last year, and 
for the reason which I will explain to the House. We have abolished 
by this provision all fees, and as a matter of course the captain of a 
ship will do everything for the consul. He will go to him onevery pos- 
sible oceasion and there will be a fee not to be paid by the ship but by 
the United States, and the result will be there will be collusion between 
captains of ships and consuls piling up these fees to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. IE we make the fees receivedat a cop- 
sulate during the last fiscal year the gauge of his fees and he can not 
get any more, there can not be any possible collusion. It is to avoid 
extravagance and abuse,which would result from innumerable services 
captains would be glad to render occasion for on the part of consuls 
where the fees would have to be paid out of the Treasury and not paid 
by the ship. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam in accord with the object the gentleman from 
New York has in view; but it should be borne in mind the fees are 
limited to the service prescribed by the proclamation of the President. 
There can be but one service of a kind for each vessel. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. While the vessel will now only get 
one of these services, the captain may go and get the whole of them. 
There is a list of thirty-odd fees, and he would be years having to pay 
any more. The captain in collusion with the consul would go and 
have the whole thirty-six rendered, whereas now he will have only one 
or two. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the proposition of the gentleman? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. To limit the compensation of each 
consul to the fees collected in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 
When business increases hereafter it will be necessarily subject to new 
legislation, but in the mean time there is a liability to gross abuse un- 
less this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. So long as thisis atentative proposition, to be fol- 
lowed I trust with some provision of law fixing a definite salary for 
every consul—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I agree that ought to be done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ido not know there is an objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was to. 

Section 13 was read, as follows: 


P a 13. That section 4213 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 4213. It shall be the duty of all masters of vessels for whom any official 
services shall be performed by any consular officer without the payment of a 
fee to require a written statement of such services from such consular officer, 
and after certifying as to whether such statement is correct to furnish it to the 
collector of the district in which such vessels shall first arrive on their return to 
the United States; and if any such master of a vessel shall fail to furnish such 
statement he shall be liable to a fine of not exceeding $50, unless such master 
shall state under oath that no such statement was furnished him by said con- 
sular officer. And it shall be the duty of every collector to forward to the Seo- 
retary of the Treasury all such statements as shall have been furnished to him, 
and also a statement of all certified invoices which shall come to his office 
giving the dates of the certificates and the names of the persons for whom and 
of the consular officer by whom the same were certified." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. There being no amendment. proposed, 
the Clerk will read section 14. 
Section 14 was read. as follows: 


Sec. 14. That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of 30 cents per ton p annum here- 
tofore imposed by law, a duty of 3 cents per ton, not to exceed in the te 
15 cents per ton in any one year, is eg | rapas at each entry on all vessels 
which shall be entered in any port of the United States from the West India 
Islandsor the Bermuda Islands, or from any port or place in the Republic of 
Mexico, or from any place south of Mexico down to and including Aspinwall 
and Panama, or from any port or place in the Dominion of Canada or Newfound- 
land, or from the Sandwich Islands; and a duty of 6 cents a ton is hereby im- 
posed at each entry on all vessels which shall be entered in the United States 
from any other foreign port: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to repeal sections 2793 and 4220 of the Revised Statutes: And provided 

urther, That the vessels herein named which shall have paid their tonnage tax 


fi 
for the current year, as heretofare provided, shall not be liable to the tax herein 


levied until the expiration of the certificate of last payment of said tax. And 
sections 4223 and 4224, and so much of section 4219 of the Revised Statutes as 
conflicts with this section, are hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Add the words “ port or" before the word “ place,” in line 8. 
The amendment was adopted. 


Mr. DUNN. I move to strike out the section and substitute for it 
what I send up to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Strike out section 14 and substitute the following : 

“That from and after the lst day of September next no duties upon the ton- 
nage of foreign vedssels or vessels of the United States shall be levied by virtue 
of sections 4219, 4223, 4224, and 4225 of the Revised Statutes of the United Stai 
except such foreign vess<ls as enter from ports into which vessels of the Uni 
States are not permitted to enter for trade; and except, further, the vessels of 
mion oroia nations as impose discriminating duties on the vessels of the United 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, this substitute proposes to absolutely 
abolish all the tonnage tax on foreign vessels as well as on vessels of the 
United States, subject to the exceptions named in the substitute. The 
tonnage tax collected as I am informed (and I do not pretend to be ac- 
curate on this point) is $1,300,000 per annum—$300,000 on American, 
and $1,000,000 on foreign vessels. All will admit thatall taxation ac- 
cumulates on the objects of taxation and is at last paid by the consumer. 
The great trouble of the American shipping interest is itis loaded down 
with onerous burdens of taxation under which it is impossible to con- 
tinue prosperously and profitably. 

This tax was entirely repealed in 1829, and, as I am informed, was 
never revived untilafter the war began in 1861. Itisawartax. There 
is no necessity for it. No people in any country in this world are will- 
ing to pay a tax unless there is a necessity for it, however inconsider- 
able the tax may be; and the feeling of the American people of to-day 
is in favor of the entire repeal of all taxes. The modi- 
fication, the reduction of excessive taxation is demanded. While we 
can not hope by this kind of an amendment alone to revive American 
shipping and set our peoplein successful competition with the shipping 
interests of other countries by giving them a standing among the com- 
mercial nations of the world such as they once had, it is a measure 
which will remove a small burden at the expense of a small sum from 
the Treasury which is not needed there. 

The gentleman from New York, inall of his long and useful experience 
in this House, never gave more wholesome advice than he has given to- 
day in the direction of the restoration of American shipping. He stated 
all of the conditions needed, except, in my judgment, one single one, 
which heoverlooked. Hesaid, ‘‘Give us free registration for ships bought 
abroad; give us free material for the construction of ships in our own 
yards, not only ships for foreign trade and market but for our own do- 
mestic tradeand market.’’ If he had said, ‘‘Give also such freedom of 
trade throughout the world as will enable these ships to secure cargoes 
wherever they can find them, to be brought profitably to our own ports,” 
he would have stated the whole case and all of the conditions that are 
required. It will be in vain that we make free ships and free material 
so long as trade and commerce are fettered and burdened with war- 
tariff taxation which amounts to prohibition as to a vast volume of 
trade that would be possible under more favorable conditions. There 
will never be a revival of American shipping until there is something 
for American shipping to do profitably. 

It is these burdens of taxation of all kinds, great and small, taxes 
upon every element that enters into the shipping interest, that are 
bearing it down; taxation upon the commodities that must form the 
cargoes of the ships as well as upon the material of which the ships 
are built—all of these are what have destroyed American shipping. Our 
shipping interests have gone down as taxation has gone up, and inthe 
exact ratio. 

And now if taxation is high from the necessities of a b war, so 
our shipping interest is as low as these burdens can possibly depress it. 
It has absolutely been driven from the seas; and I favor the policy of 
removing every burden upon trade and commerce wherever it may be 
found and in whatever shape it exists. It is but a small sum in this 
case, about $1,300,000. It is a mere bagatelle to the Treasury, but it 
is a great burden upon our feeble shipping interests, all tending in the 
direction of crushing and destroying it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the proposition of the gentleman from 
Arkansas is an exceedingly important one, and ought to receive the 
most careful attention of this House. It is practically a proposition to 
abolish the tonnage tax on the vessels of all nations except those of 
Spain, which is the only nation that maintains a discriminating charge 
against American vessels. 

It pro to abolish a tax which last year yielded to us$1,320,500, of 
whichamount $1,057,961 was paid by foreign vesselsand only $262,539 by 
American vessels. Itisa proposition, therefore, toremit over $1,000,000 
of tax on foreign vessels and but $260,000 on American vessels. And 
it proposes to do that without in the first instance securing from for- 
eign nations an abolition of the tax imposed upon American yessels. 
For example, to-day England imposes in the shape of light-dues taxes 
upon American vessels which amount to 12 cents per ton. We impose 
an equivalent tax, which we calla tonnage tax, of 30 cents per year. 
But the bill which is under consideration proposes to reduce that tax 
to 6 cents for each entry. If this amendment should be adopted Eng- 
lish steamers, for example, making ten trips a year to our ports will 


be admitted to all of the ports of this country without charge as to rate 
of duty or tonnage tax. They will be allowed to come in free of tax; 
but the American vessels of the Philadelphia line, for instance, which 
make regular trips to Liverpool, will be charged 12 cents per ton on 
every entry at that port, or $1.20 per ton per year. 

The proposition therefore is, as I have said, to admit British and other 
foreign vessels without any light-house duty or tonnage tax, but allow 
at the same time Great Britain to tax American vessels 12 cents per ton 


on each entry, or if they be steamships, $1.20 per ton per year. That 
seems to be a very serious objection to the amendment. 
Now, I am in favor of the abolition of the to tax on certain con- 


ditions, namely: that that tax shall also be abolished, or all equivalent 
taxes, on American vessels which are now imposed by foreign nations. 
Otherwise I should object to it, and I think the objection is and will 
be a serious one if the House will consider it. Because for this House 
to vote to abolish all this tax upon foreign vessels and still leave the 
foreign nations to impose their taxes upon our vessels seems to me to 
be the most unwise and unnecessary legislation that could be proposed. 
On the contrary, if we are to take steps in that direction let us continue 
the tonnage tax and arrange to apply it as England arranges her light- 
house tax, and then authorize the President to suspend the collection 
of the tax as to the vessels of other nations which abolish the tax as 
to our own. . 

Mr. DUNN. Whatisthenecessity? Do weneed the revenue? Does 
the Government need the revenue derived from this source ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But if the Government is to remit the revenue de- 
rived from this source to foreign vessels, it ought to get something in 
return. Itoughtnotto give this to foreign vessels and at the sametime 
allow foreign nations to tax our vessels. It would be better to say to 
foreign nations: ‘‘ If you will relieve our vessels we will relieve yours.’’ 

Mr. DUNN. My idea is, every burden of taxation we put on their 
tonnage is simply an addition to the cost of what they deliver to us, and 
is paid by our consumers and is a tax on our own people, not on them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If so, then there is an additional reason for getting 
reduced the large taxes paid by vessels which enter the ports of Great 
Britain—12 cents a ton. This proposes only 6 cents, half the British 
rate. Let us do this so as to induce foreign nations to take their bur- 
dens from us, and not relieve foreign vessels to the extent of a million 
dollars when we only relieve American vessels to the extent of $260,000, 
without saying to them, ‘‘ We will relieve you on condition you will re- 
lieve our vessels.” That is my objection to the amendment. 

Allow me further to say the committee propose to change the mode 
of collecting the tonnage tax so as to collect it for each entry. That 
should be therule. It is the rule which England adopts in levying her 
light-house tax. In doing so we especially relieve our vessels. Nine- 
tenths, yes, fifteen-sixteenths of the American vessels en in for- 
eign trade are sailing vessels. A large proportion of them make but 
one entry a year, and they are taxed under existing laws 30 cents a 
ton for each entry, whereas an English steamer comes in ten times a 
year for only 30 cents. That is to say, we tax our own vessels 30 cents 
a ton and the British steamer only 3 cents a ton on each entry. The 
committee propose to change the mode of levying the tax so as to levy 
it at each entry. And then they are willing, after making that arrange- 
ment, to say to foreign nations: ‘‘ If you will take off the tax on Ameri- 
can vessels in your ports, we then and on that condition will take the 
tax off yours.” b 

Mr. ELLIS. I move to strike out the last word. 

The American Congress is to-day face to face with a subject which 
in my judgment is the most important which can engage its considera- 
tion—a bill to remove certain burdens upon American shipping. As 
that interest lies stranded and desolate, with only its glorious memories 
about it, it must be lightened, it must be relieved, and everything 
which tends to hold itin its present stranded position must be taken off. 

I support the amendment of my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]. 
The only argumentagainst it that has fallen from the lips of my learned 
and distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] is based on the 
lex talionis—the law of retaliation. And everybody knows that law al- 
ways injures the weaker. Why? A tax of $300,000 upon the American 
merchant marine is equivalent to a tax of $3,000,000 upon the British 
merchant marine, so great is the difference between their tonnage. 

Now, what does the amendment of my friend from Arkansas propose ? 
It proposes to remit a million of dollars of taxation which we do not 
need; for our chief political problem to-day is to get rid of our surplus 
revenue. Then we do not need it for revenue. We are endeavoring 
to get rid of the excess of revenue, and we do not need it for that pur- 


pose. 

This is following the line of the legislation of 1829, when the Ameri- 
can Congress repealed the tonnage tax—repealed it, as I am informed, 
unconditionally, and the result was most beneficial to our shipping. 
Our shipping was then very much depressed. This depression had 

ily increased from 1822 until it was in a deplorable condition in 
1829; and then the Congress of that time voted to repeal this tonnage 
taxin order to ngaten the burdens on shipping. The result was a steady 
growth up to 1861. 

Now, sir, I propose in supporting this amendment that we remit this 
revenue for one or two or years; that we do away with this taxa- 
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tion for two or three years; that we repeal it for two or three or four 
years in order to set these nations an example of liberality. Itisa 
burden of $200,000 or $300,000 a year upon the American merchant 
marine. What are we trying todo? Weare trying to lighten the bur- 
dens on the American merchant marine. I have already alluded to the 
vast discrimination which this tax makes as against the American 


merchant marine. 
moved. } Y 

I feel strongly upon this subject. I feel there is no subject so im- 
portant as this to the prosperity, the glory, and power of this nation. 
I feel that the freer you make your shipping, the less you tax your ship- 
ping, the more you extend your commercial power, the more you ex- 
fara your marine power, the more swiftly will grow the greatness and 
glory of the country. And it is an effort in that direction to get rid of 
the tax that does us no good whatever. It is an endeavor simply to 
remit a tax of $1,000,000 on foreign vessels in order to get rid of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars on American vessels; and I trust the 
House will adopt it. : 

Our example in years gone by has been followed by other nations. 
We repealed the light-tax in 1830, and in 1849, I believe, England, 
the last of the nations to do so, followed our example and repealed the 
light-duties in regard to American vessels. Itis for the purpose of set- 
ting them this example and to relieve American shipping of this burden 
that I shall earnestly advocate the amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]. It was a war tax imposed in 1861, in war times, 
and for war pu and had it not been for the war it would not 
have been upon the statute-book to-day. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I desire to say that I have myself been engaged in 
business where this tonnage tax has caused expense not only to myself, 
but I can plainly see that the tax really comes out of the farmer, espe- 
cially in the Western States. 

Every year I have been in the habit of shipping large quantities of 
grain to Canadian ports. It has been invariably the case that when I 
applied to a vessel agent in Chicago for a vessel to go to a Canadian port 
with a load of corn or wheat the answer at once was, ‘‘I have not paid my 
tonnage dues, and I shall want a half a cent or a cent per bushel extra 
to pay me for going to a Canadian port.” That has been the answer, 
even though the Canadian port was very near to an American port. 
Only last I was compelled at times to pay the same rate of freight 
to Sarnia, near Port Huron in Michigan, that the rate to Buffalo was 
on the same day andat thesame minute. Why? Because of this ton- 
nage tax. 

I am sorry to say that the vessel-owners at times, as it is natural 
that they should do, take advantage of this tonnage tax in order to get 
an increased rate of freight. For instance, they would charter a vessel 
in August to one party and say that they must have a half a cent or a 
cent a bushel extra freight on account of this tonnage tax; and they 
would say thatall through the season to others to whom they chartered 
vessels. They would thus practically get this half a cent ora cent per 
bushel extra every time they chartered a vessel, and the money-comes 
out of the farmer while the vessel-owner does not suffer. 

It is for that reason that I am in favor of no tonnage tax whatever, 
in order that the farmer or American producer may save this money 
rather than have it go into the pockets of the American vessel-owner. 

Mr. ELLIS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. EATON. I move to strike out the last word. Iam not quite 
satisfied with the amendment of my friend from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN]. 
I am not second to any member on this floor in my desire to place the 
shipping interest of this country upon a proper basis. In the other 
branch of the National Legislature I had the honor years ago to en- 
deavor—aunsuccessfully, I admit—to place the shipping interest of this 
country upon a proper and legitimate basis. 

I am in favor of free ships, free iron, free anything that will give to 
the American merchant marine its former position on the ocean. But 
I do not quite see how this amendment of my friend from Arkansas 
will tend to that end, nor do I quite see the force of the argument of 
my friend from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS]. 

‘It won't do,” to use the expression of a distinguished Senator from 
Ohio in years gone by, ‘‘it won’t do” to say that we do not need the 
revenue, That is a poor argument, permit me to say, for any govern- 
ment to use that owes from fifteen hundred to two thousand millions 
of dollars. We need all the legitimate revenue which we can obtain; 
and permit me to say to my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] I desire 
no other, because I desire none but a constitutional revenue. But we 
need it all, let it come from whatever source it may. 

The argument of my friend from Louisiana [ Mr. ELLIS], ingenious 
as it was, does not satisfy my mind. Perhaps it is my fault, not his. 
I would rather do this: increase the tonnage tax upon the vessels of 
every foreign country on earth, and discriminate in favor of American 
bottoms; I would rather do that. 

Mr. ELLIS. And have yourself discriminated out of foreign ports 
by foreign nations. 

Mr. EATON. Not yet; not until we have something to be discrim- 
inated in. 

Mr. ELLIS. That would result in the absolute destruction of what- 
ever glimmer of hope remains for the revival of American commerce. 


It weighs it down, it burdens it, and should be re- 


Mr. EATON. Idonotso see it. Such is not my reading of the his- 
tory of a thousand years; I do notso understand it myself. The mere 
assertion by my friend from Louisiana, however much I may his 
judgment, does not convince me. I would discriminate in favor of 
American bottoms and against foreign bottoms. They must come here 
to get our cotton, our wheat, and everything that is shipped to foreign 


rts. 
ess DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to inform him—— 

Mr. EATON. Yes, for I have no doubt I need the information. 

Mr. DUNN. The present law discriminates in favor of American 
bottoms. The tonnage tax on American-built ships is only half what 
it is on foreign-built ships. 

Mr. EATON. Iam glad of that. 

Mr. DUNN. And our commerce has perished under the influence 
of that law. 

Mr. EATON. My friend has not informed me of anything; I knew 
that before. [Laughter.] I would take itall off; I would not have any 
tonnage tax on American ships, and I would have a tonnage tax on for- 
eignships. Weare paying annually $115,000,000 in gold and silver to 
foreign ship-owners in our freights and in our passage-money, and now 
you propose to take off the tonnage tax from foreign-built ships. 

I do not see that it is in the line of my duty, favoring as I do every- 
thing that looks to the advantage of the merchant marine of the United 
States, to take off this tonnage duty from foreign ships. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. It occurs to me that the argument of the 
gentleman from Maine is delusive when he says that $1,000,000 of this 
tax comes from foreign vessels and only $300,000 from ours. The rea- 
son of the difference is that we have not so many vessels. The burden 
on each American ship is as great as the burden on each foreign ship. 
In my judgment, the tonnage laws as they now exist are really a dis- 
crimination against American vessels; and this discrimination the 
amendment proposed by the committee will increase. If you have an 
entry tax of 3 cents a ton, it will be upon an American steamer making 
twelve voyages a year 36 cents per ton in each year, instead of 30 
cents as required by existing law. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I would prefer that the gentleman should 
answer one, as I do not profess to be iliar with this question. 

Mr. DIBBLE. This bill limits the tax in any one year to 15 cents 
a ton. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. That is on short voyages. I am talking 
about long voyages. I am speaking of those American steamships that 
we are anxious to build up which shall cross the Atlantic not merely 
to England, but to France, Germany, and Spain. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman will allow me to say thatan amend- 
ment which will be offered in due time provides that the amount of this 
tax shall not exceed 30 cents per ton in any one year. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. DoI understand the gentleman to say that 
the committee amendment to which he refers will not increase, but will 
rather reduce the present burden? Will it increase or diminish the 
burden now resting on American and foreign ships alike for voyages 
between this country and Europe? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will decrease the burden as to the great majority 
of vessels—as to nearly every American vessel; for most of the Ameri- 
ean vessels in the foreign trade are sailing vessels. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I refer to steamers. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Where foreign and American steamers make the 
same number of trips the charges will be alike; we propose to make no 
discrimination. And let me say to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Dunn] that he was mistaken when he said, in answer to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, that we puta less charge upon American vessels than 
on foreign vessels. Under otr reciprocal treaties with other nations, the 
cha: must be uniform. 

Mr. DUNN. Since I made the remark my attention has been called 
to such a provision in the treaty of Washington; but when I made my 
statement I was guided by the reading of the statutes which were in 
existence prior to that treaty. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Ilinois. We want to encourage our iron and steel 
steamships which shall ply between American and foreign ports. If 
we reduce the tax on American and foreign vessels alike we discrimi- 
nate in favor of Americanships. The rate of interest on capital invested 
being less in England than the rates which capital can command in this 
country, the mote we diminish the tax the more we diminish the ad- 
vantage which English ships have from the lower rate of interest upon 
capital, Therefore I am in favor of a reduction of these taxes, and I 
believe I will vote with the gentleman from Arkansas for their entire 


repeal. 

Mr. EATON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SLOCUM. Imovethe previous question on the pending section 
and amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. I hope the gentleman will allow me—— 

tgs SLOCUM (to Mr. ELLIS). If you wantto kill the bill goon and 
talk. 

Mr. ELLIS. Ido not want to kill the bill, but to make it really 


what it purports to be. I ask the gentleman to allow five minutes’ 
further discussion. 


NN 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order pending the de- Mr. SLOCUM. I move the previous question upon that section and 


mand for the previous question. 

Mr, SLOCUM. [insist on my motion. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. If the previous question is going 
to cut off the opportunity to offer further amendments I hope it will 


be yoted down. I have a very material amendment to offer to the sec- 
tion. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Indeed, I think that if the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [ Mr. DUNN ] knew the amendment desire to offer 
he would withdraw his and allow mine to come in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the pre- 
vious question on the pending section and amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. State it. 

Mr. PARKER. Will theadoption of this motion cut off the right 
to make further amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will to this section only. 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will permit me I will say I trust it 
will be voted down, This is animportantsection, and I think we have 
a right as legislators on this floor to submit amendments and toexplain 
them. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. If the previous question is ordered 
it will cut off amendments to this section ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. That is not what the gentleman 
from New York wants nor what I want. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I will give the gentleman an opportunity to offer 
his amendment, and will modify my demand for the previous question, 
confining it to the pending amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question recurred on Mr, DuNN’s substitute. 

Mr. SLOCUM demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 78. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I move to insert in line 11, after 
the words ‘*6 cents per ton,” the words ‘‘not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate 30 cents per ton in any one year.” I would go a long way to have 
the entire tonnage tax repealed. I am not ready at this time to vote 
for that repeal, because other nations discriminate against us. I do not 
think thesubstitute of the gentleman from Arkansas was explicit enough 
on that point. My amendment leaves the law as it is to-day. The 
committee reported 6 cents a ton, which is double what the law is. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thirty per annum. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, Which is about 3 cents per ton 
as voyages are now made. My amendment is to let the law remain as 
it is, at 30 cents per ton in the aggregate for any one year, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I do not object to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

Mr. DINGLEY. I offeran amendment which will abolish the tax as 
to vessels engaged in trade from Canada, and for this reason: The com- 
mittee, when we reported this, were uncertain whether Canada had 
abolished her tax on American vessels or not. 

A Member. They have. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have since learned they have, and that carries 
out the principle adopted by the committee. I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the words “ or from any port or place in the Dominion of Canada 
or Newfoundland,” and strike out all after “port,” in the thirteenth line, toand 
including “Revised Statutes,” in the sixteenth line, and insert, “ provided, that 
vessels engaged in trade between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 


shall be exempt from the payment of the tax herein authorized.” 


Mr. SLOCUM. I offer the following as a substitute for the section 
and pending amendment, and on that I demand the previous question. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


Src. 14. That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of 30 cents per ton per annum here- 
tofore imposed by law, a duty of 3 cents per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate 
15 cents per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on all vessels 
which shall be entered in any port of the United States from any foreign portor 
lace in North America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Bahama 
Yalanda, the Bermuda Islands, or the Sandwich Islands, or Newfoundland; and 
a duty of 6 cents perton, not to exceed 30 cents perton per annum, is hereby im- 
À at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in the United States 
From any other foreign ports: Provided, That the President of the United States 
shall suspend the collection of so much of the duty herein imposed on vessels 
entered from any port in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Bahama 
Islands, the Bermuda Islands, the West India Islands, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica, down to and including Aspinwall and Panama, as may be in excess of the 
tonnage and light-house dues, or other equivalent tax or taxes, imposed on Amer- 
ican vessels by the government of the foreign country in which such port is sit- 
uated, and shall upon the passage of this act, and from time to time thereafter 
as often as it may become necessary by reason of c! - in the laws of the for- 
eign countries above mentioned, indicate by proclamation the ports to which 
such suspension shall apply, and the rate or rates of tonnage duty, if any, to be 
collected under such suspension : And provided further, That all vessels which 
have prid the tonnage tax imposed by section 4219 of the Revised Statutes fro 
the current year shall not be liable to the tax herein levied until the expiration 
of the certificate of last payment of the said tax. And sections 4223 and 4224, and 
so much of section 4219 of the Revised Statutes as conflicts with this section, are 
hereby repealed. 


the pending amendment. 
Mr. PARKER. I wish to make an inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order, The question 


is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is upon the substi- 
tute proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SLocum]. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The section as amended was to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the next 
section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That the tax of 40 cents pet month authorized to be‘assessed and col- 
lected from the master or owner of every vessel of the United States en d 
in the foreign trade, for every seaman employed on such vessel, is hereby abol- 
ished on and after July 1, 1884; and so much of the expense of maintaining the 
Marine-Hospital Service as shal from the relief of such seamen as are em- 

loyed on vessels engaged in the foreign trade shall on and after such date be 

rne by the United States. And so much of sections 4585 and 4587 of the Re- 
vised Statutes as authorizes the assessment and collection of such hospital tax 
for seamen herring! Sea on vessels of the United States engaged in the foreign 
trade, or requires the masters of such vessels to render an account of the num- 
ber of seamen on said vessels for the purpose of assessing such tax, is hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I have an amendment to offer to this 
section 15, which I send to the desk. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 3 of section 15, after the words “ United States,” strike out the words 
“ engaged in the foreign trade.” In line 6 strike out the words “so much of.” 
In lines 7 and 8 strike out the words “as shall arise from the relief of such 
seamen as are employed on vessels engaged in the fore trade;"' and in lines 
13 and 14 strike out the words “engaged in the foreign trade;"’ so that as 
amended it will read : 

“Sec. 15. That the tax of 40 cents per month authorized to be assessed and col- 
lected from the master or owner o! se vessel of the United States, for every 
seaman employed on such vessel, is hereby abolished on and after July 1, 1884; 
and the expense of maintsining the Marine-Hospital Service shall on and after 
such date be borne by the United States. And so much of sections 4585 and 4587 
of the Revised Statutes as authorizes the assessment and collection of such hos- 
pital tax for seamen employed on vessels of the United States, or requires the 
masters of such vessels,” Kc. 


Mr. ADAMS, of New York. My purpose in moving the amendment 
to the pending section is to make this bill conform, if I can, to a simi- 
lar bill now pending in the Senate, and I will read the fifteenth section 
of that bill: 

Src. 15. Sections 4585, 4586, and 4587 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the as- 
sessment and collection of a Dospel tax for seamen, are y repealed, and 
the expense of maintaining the Marine-Hospital Service shall hereafter be borne 
by the United States. 

By striking out the words I have indicated it will be seen that it will 
make the House bill conform in all respects to the bill of the Senate, 
the corresponding sections of which I have just read. I did intend to 
move the exact language of the Senate bill for this section as a substi- 
tute. ,But the act of March 3, 1875, is not incorporated into the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. Now, I can not see why it is that the bill 
reported to this House did not repeal in toto all the tax. Why repeal 
the tax as to vessels engaged in the foreign trade and not to those en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade? 

It seems by the act of 1875 there was some doubt in the mind of the 
courts and the parties called upon to construe the act as to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘seaman’’ where it is used in the statutes referred to 
in the Senate bill; and in chapter 156 of the act of 1875, section 3, itis 
provided as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the term “seaman ” wherever employed in legislation relating to 
the Marine-Hospital Service shall be held to include any person employed on 
board in the care, preservation, or navigation of any vessel, or in the service, on 
board, of those engaged in such care, preservation, or navigation, 

It will be seen that the word ‘‘seaman” applies to all who may be 
employed on board the vessel, and the inequality of the act may thus 
be seen at a glance. The seamen themselves have petitioned Congress 
to repeal this tax. 

Now, I presented to the House, and I also hold in my hand here, a 
petition of the sailors and seamen and other employés on board of these 
coastwise vessels extending from Philadelphia to Hartford, asking a 
total repeal of this law. As an act of justice to them I think they are 
entitled to the relief prayed for. It is & tax imposed by no other gov- 
ernment upon its seamen, and I submit to the committee thatit should 
be forthwith repealed. 

The wages paid to seamen upon our coastwise vessels are not, as I am 
informed, in excess of $16 a month; and they are the only class of citi- 
zens in our country who are directly taxed for the support of any hos- 
pital inthe country. I know well enough that if a bill were introduced 
here to tax all of the railroad employés, all of the car conductors, or 
any other employés engaged in any other branch of industry that you 
might name 40 cents each as a direct tax for the purpose of support- 
ing an asylum or hospital of any kind, it would not receive one vote 
in this House from any member ton the floor. And in view of 
the fact that this causes considerable irritation and annoyance between 
the owners of vessels and these seamen, I ask that the amendment I 
have offered be incorporated into this bill. I now ask the Clerk to read 
a paragraph from a New Orleans paper upon this subject. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
THE MARINE-HOSPITAL TAX. 


The assessment of 40 cents per month upon seamen, steamboat deck-hands, 
roustabouts, and others, without regard to the compensation paid them, has for 
a long time been the subject of discussion by the friends of the class affected by 
the exaction. Steps have recently been taken to lay this matter before Con; 

in the form of a petition to abolish the tax on the Jaboring men, nearly all of 
whom are poor, and defray the expenses of the Marine-Hospital Service out of 
the United States Treasury as other public institutions are maintained. 

One is surprised to see such an equitable poroi antagonized by those who 
profess to be the friendsof all who earn their living by the work of their hands 
and personal services. Yet a good deal of opposition has been engendered by, 
as near as we can learn,afew persons, whose reasonstherefor are not ang Renre 
operating upon the minds of others whom they habitually and adroitly ive 
as to the factsand figures of the present system and the merits of the controversy. 
ltis,in our judgment, unjust tọ tax workingmen pure and simple at all for any 
purpose whatever. 

Their services are absolutely necessary to maintain the commerce of the coun- 


try, both outward and inward. From this commerce the Government derives 
its chief revenue and capital satisfactory — The one is already sufficiently 
taxed in the tariff bill to exempt it from further burdens, while in our judgment 
the other, the Government, can well afford to provide for the sick and disabled 
of those to whose manual efforts the commerce and the resulting revenue are so 
largely indebted. The cause seems tous akin to that other which was espoused 
by The Item about a year or two Fai and so forcibly presented to Co by 
itsfriends that it was finally won. We refer to the reduction of fees for lonaes 
granted to officers and skilled employés of steamboats, Thesefees, which were 
excessively scvere, have been reduced to a mere nominal tax, which, as we learn, 
is now cheerfully paid. But poor Jack and the common steamboat hands are 
yet subject to an exaction of 40 cents a month—$4.90 per annum, which is 
tained by the vessel out of their pay monthly, and turned over to the marine- 
hospital fund—sometimes. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I ask the privilege of incorporating 
with my remarks the following schedule of taxes collected for the sup- 
port of the hospitals: 


Comparative statement of the marine-hospital tax collected and expenses, by districts, for 1883. 
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63, 792 3819| 4976 58 | 39,849 
70, 236 259| 4872 724 50, 952 
83,50) Less) 3117| 4.775 eli | 51,533 
; 341,077 7,330| 15,239| 2239| 998| 40| 136,43161| 6| 223,312 
| 125,700 | 1,028 2,416 | 39%} | 49,232 00 
300,182 1, %9 3,259 53,448 74 
158,282} 2315| 4,808 66, 852 36 
116,278 | 334| 1,122 | 45, 180 55 
Total and average ae 700, 442 | 6, 226 11,600 | 280,177 58 30} | 214,713 65 
Grand total and average.. 1,041,519 | 13,356 | 26,839| 40,195| 1090 40 | 416,000 19| 42 | 438,025 68 


a On the assumption that every seaman had treatment. 


The South Atlantic district includes cost of maintaining hospital for insane. 
The above is made up as follows, fines not included : 
Collected from registe vessels, forcign trade 
Collected from licensed enrolled vesse 
Collected from revenue vessels...... ....... 


fishing trade that 


Pa en po Fa 


ls, coastwise, including lake and river vessels. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I believe I had the honor of presenting a | in any way be injured by Congress assuming its support, as it now does that 


petition signed by a good many people in favor of the retention of this 
tax to support these hospitals. Evidence has been brought to me that 
that petition was signed by men who do not understand its full import. 
I desire to make that statement. My opinion is it would be wise for 
us now to remove the burden from this class of people. I do not see, 
as my colleague has said, why we should exempt people employed on 
railroads from a tax to support them when sick, or to care for them in 
hospital, and leave this tax remaining on sailors. 

1 do not propose to make a long argument; butI wish to say I have 
a letter here from Dr. Hamilton, of the United States Marine-Hospital 
Service, which I ask to have read, and which will confirm my vote in 
favor of the proposition of my colleague. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You say you see no reason why the Government 
should impose a tax in support of a marine hospital and not have a tax 
for the support of sick railroad-men and men in other employments. 
Then I ask you why the Government should keep up a hospital for the 
employés of the marine service when it does not for railroad employés? 
That is what the amendment will do. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The fact remains that ever since our Gov- 
ernment has been established there has been provision made by hospi- 
tals for this improvident class of men called sailors. They are sub- 
ject to all sorts of inclemencies; and I think this is no more than just 
on behalf of these men who go round and about the earth and who 
have not the domesticities which Congressmen always enjoy. I call for 
the reading of Dr. Hamilton’s letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES MARINE-HOŚPITAL Service, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON-GENERAL, 
April 25, 1884. 

My DEAR SIR: I have been asked to give you my opinion on the matter of 
the position of the service in relation to the reduction of the marine-hospi 
tax, and possibly its abolition in case Con: to maintain the service 


gress chooses 
without taxation, and in regard to that can only say that this whole question is 
viewed as beyond the province of this office, and it does not seem that it could 


of the other humanitarian services. 

The beneficiaries of the service are in part homeless waifs who are not 
subject to the operations of the local poor laws, and consequently it would ap- 
pear to be a humanitarian act for the United States to take care of them when 
sick or disabled, and one almost necessary for the honor of the country, if it is 
deemed best to change the present method. Concerning the wisdom of that 
change it seems to resolve itself into a financial question only, about which I 
do not think the opinion of this office is entitled to any special weight, 


Very truly, yours, 
JOHN B. HAMILTON, 
Hon, 8. S. Cox, M. C. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move to strike out the last word. 

This is a question, Mr. Speaker, upon which I can speak for a mo- 
ment without playing the demagogue to any extent. There are no 
seamen in my district. Wehave no waters in Iowa that float anything. 
It seems to me, in view of the fact that those men do not get more 
half the wages we pay to Iowa farm hands, and in view of the fact that 
no other workmen of any kind have taxes levied upon their wages for 
the purpose of supporting the hospitals, that there is a distinction here 
which I should like tosee wiped out, and wiped out now. It is entirely 
opposed to the whole spirit of our institutions. The rule of taxation is 
to levy taxes upon men who are able to pay taxes. 

The American merchant marine must be built up some day. And 
to you gentlemen who wonder whether any amendments to our laws 
now would help to build up American shipping I would like to take 
this oceasion to say that just as soon as capital gets through building 
railroads it will build you all the ships you want. We people in the 
interior are making the money to build both the railways and the 
merchant marine eventually. Nocountry can havea merchant marine 
without sailors. No country can have a navy without sailors. It is 
coming to the time when we shall have a merchant marine and a navy 
both, and looking to that time every discrimination against that class 
of men should be removed, and should be removed now. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I ask unanimous consent of the House to vacate the 
order for an evening session for debate for this evening only, in order 
that the House may continue the consideration of the pending bill this 
evening. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. You would not get a quorum at an evening 
session. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Let the 
session may be extended beyond 5 o’clock. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SLOCUM] asks unanimous consent that the order of the House requiring 
that a recess be taken from 5 until 8 o’clock this evening be vacated. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the Committee on Ways and Means consent 


that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, does the House con- 
sent to it? Is there objection? 

Mr. RANDALL. Lobject until I know that the Committee on Ways 
and Means consent. 

Mr. MORRISON. For my part I am willing to give my consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the order fora recess be abrogated for this even- 
ing, in order that the session may be continned—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Beyond 5 o’clock? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Until the Houseadjourns. Is there ob- 
jection ? 

Mr. DUNHAM. Iask the gentleman from New York if he can not 
goon and finish the bill now? 

TheSPEAKER protempore. Thatis the object which the gentleman 
from New York desires to accomplish. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Then I do not object. y 

There being no objection, the order for a recess was vacated for this 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS]. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is debate exhausted on the pending amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Itis. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Then I move to strike out the last word, in order 
to call attention to one feature of the amendment pro by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ApAMs], which I think ought to receive 
deliberate consideration before it is adopted by this House. Ihave no 
objection-to repealing the law imposing the tax which he has men- 
tioned, if experience has proven that it is not right. 

But I do not think the House ought to adopt the second provision of 
his amendment. In commenting upon it the gentleman from New 

York offering the amendment [Mr. ADAMs] and his colleague [Mr. 
Cox] both laid stress upon the fact that there ought not to be a tax of 
this kind imposed upon seamen any more than there should be a tax 
imposed upon the employés of railroad and other transportation lines 
and of interior steamboat lines for the purpose of taking care of their 
sick and disabled. Thus far their argument is good. But what fur- 
ther does the amendment propose? It proposes that the Government 
of the United States shall assume charge of this marine hospital and 
pay for its maintenance. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. As the Government assumes control of 
the Life-Saving Service. 

Mr. McMIILLIN. In other words, it proposes that a hospital for the 
benefit of this class of persons shall be supported out of the public 
Treasury, shall be provided for out of the revenues derived from the 
masses of the people. To that feature of the amendment I object. I 
do not see any reason for it. For years we have got along without it. 

What excuse can any Representative living in the interior give to his 
constituents for providing means to sat Si a hospital for these men; for 
-providing that another class of employés not in the Government service 
‘shall be taken care of by the Government, whereas when any of his own 
constituents become afflicted they must take care of themselves. There 
is no sufficient reason for such action on our part. While I am entirely 
willing to repeal the tax upon the sailor and place it in another shape 
upon the ships, if experience has proven that to be the best, I do not 
think that, without any tax either upon the shipping or upon those to 
be benefited by the maintenance of this hospital, the people at large 

should bear the expense of maintaining it. 

Mr. MCADOO. It seems to me that the argument of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is entirely fallacious. In the first 
place, the brakeman on a railroad is a citizen of some State, county, or 
«ity which can take care of him in such institution as they may tax 
their citizens tosupport. But the sailor is peculiarly a representative 
of the Federal power. X 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Buta citizen of some State. 

Mr. McADOO. He is peculiarly the representative of the United 
States upon the high seas and upon the waters of the United States. 
There is another consideration: the Government now supports this 
hospital in part. So far as the argument of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] goes, I will say that the Government is now 
obliged to pay out more money for this purpose than it has received 
from this tax. 

I think the whole tax should be abolished, that we should lighten to 
that extent the burdens which are now bearing down American ship- 

ing. Ido not see any reason for this discrimination against the Amer- 
ican seamen and in favor of foreign seamen. The amount collected 
from seamen engaged in our foreign trade last year was $81,507.49, 
while the amount collected from those engaged in our domestic trade 
was $329,589.21. 

In other words, it is the domestic sailor who is paying the most of 


gentleman from New York ask that the | this tax by our law, and it is the domestic sailor which the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. ADAms] is seeking to free from this thralldom. 
I think this great and rich Government should be able to support this 
institution. The tonnage tax which this House to-day has refused to 
abolish will furnish more than will be necessary to support an institu- 
tion of this kind. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Three times over. 

Mr. MCADOO. I believe if members of the Congress ofthe United 
States could stand of a fine summer’s day at the Narrows of New York 
and see the foreign flags which are floating in the air from the mast-heads 
of foreign vessels in those waters they would be willing to do something 
which would tend to some extent to revive American shipping. We 
want this burden stricken from our shipping. We want the white stars 
of democratic freedom to replace in American and all other waters the 
red, angry cross of Saint George. . 

I do not want to indulge in any debate on this question more than is 
necessary, because I hope this bill will pass. It may be only a modi- 
cum of what is needed, but weshould pass this bill and then hereafter 
do what further is needed. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I donot desire to oppose the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS]. Isimply want the House to 
understand exactly what it means. We paid for the support of this 
marine hospital last year $450,000, and we collected by means of this 
tax $400,000. The General Government, therefore, contributed to the 
support of these marine hospitals the sum of $50,000. 

These institutions are supported just precisely as the Soldiers’ Home 
up here is supported. Every month when pay-day comes around the 
paymaster deducts a quarter of a dollar from each soldier’s pay and it 
goes to the support of this home up here, so that when a soldier is dis- 
charged he can go there and find a resting place. This tax is on the 
same principle. We take ont of thesailor’s wages 40 cents every month, 
and when he gets sick he is furnished with a home. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Ntw York. You do not mean to say that where a 
soldier is kept for the remainder of his life on the tax of 25 cents a 
month it is the same as supplying hospital accommodations to a sailor 
who contributes 40 cents a month ? 

Mr. SLOCUM. It'is precisely the same in principle. If the House 
of Representatives think it proper to take the burden of this tax on the 
Government, I have noobjectiontoit But I wantthe House to under- 
stand exactly whatitisdoing. The proposition issimply to support this 
special class of the community at the expense of other classes. I now 
move the previous question upon the pending section and amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I 
do not think the House understands the amendment we are to vote 
upon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS], which will be 

d 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 3, strike out the words “engaged in the foreign trade.” 

In line 6, strike out the words “so much of.” 

In lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “as shall arise from the relief of such 
seaman as are employed on vessels engaged in the foreign trade.” 

In lines 13 and 14, strike out the wo ‘engaged in the foreign trade.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for the reading of the section as it will read 
if the amendment be adopted. 

The Clerk read as fo ows: 

Src, 15. That the tax of 40 cents per month authorized to be assessed and col- 
lected from the master or owner of every vessel of the United States, for eve: 
seaman employed on such vessel, is hereby abolished on and after July 1, 1831, 
and the expense of maintaining the Marine Hospital Service shall on and after 
such date be borne by the United States. And so much of sections 4555 and 4587 
of the Statutes as authorizes the assessment and collection of such hos- 
pital tax for seamen employed on vessels of the United States, or requires the 
masters of such vessels to render an account of the number of seamen on said 
vessels for the purpose of assessing such tax, is hereby repealed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. What icu- 
lar amendment is it that has the effect to throw upon the United States 
the support of the marine hospital? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There isonly oneamendment pending, 
that offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS]. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were— 
ayes 74, noes 44. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point that noquorum has voted. This 
is a very important amendment. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ADAMS, of New York, and Mr. HoL- 
MAN were appointed. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. If the count by tellers can be sus- 
pended for a moment I wish to state that if thisamendment beadopted 
I pro to move to insert, after the words ‘‘ United States,” in line 9, 
the words ‘‘and defrayed out of the receipts from the tonnage tax.” 
This practically puts the burden on the vessel, and should, it seems to 
me, remove all difficulty. 

Mr. HAMMOND. _ It comes out of the Treasury all the same. 

Mr. BROW of Indiana. I call for the regular order. 

The House divided; and the tellers tted—ayes 97, noes 69. 

So the amendment of Mr. ADAMS, of New York, was ad 5 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move to amend the section by in- 
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serting after the words ‘‘ United States,” in line 9, the words ‘‘and 
defrayed out of the receipts from the tonnage tax.” y 

Mr. HAMMOND. Irise to a point of order, and submit that as the 
previous question has been ordered upon this section no further amend- 
ment to it is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I hope the gentleman from Georgia 
will withdraw that point. 

Mr, EATON. I hope not. Let this money come out of the Treas- 
ury. The tonnage tax goes into the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question having been 
ordered on the section, it is not subject to further amendment. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it be in order now to move to strike out the fifteenth section entirely ? 
If so, I make that motion., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that a motion 
to strike out the section isin the nature of an amendment to the sec- 
tion, and is not in order now, the previous question having been ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe the previous question was ordered only 
on the pending amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think the motion was for the previous question 
on the pending amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Clerk informs the Chair, the 
motion was that the previous question be ordered upon the section and 
pending amendment. The previous question having been ordered in 
that form, this section is not subject to farther amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Was the sec- 
tion as amended adopted? 

* The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not necessary. 
custom to take a vote on each section as we pass it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That makes it more extraordinary. The previous 
question should be called on the pending section as well as the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That section 2966 of the Revised Statutes be amended by striking out 
the words “propelled in whole or in part by steam;"’ so that said section as 
amended shall read as follows: 

“Src, 2966. When merchandise shall be imported into any port of the United 
States from any foreign country in vessels, and it shall appes. by the bills of 
lading that the merchandise so imported is to be delive: immediately after 
the entry of the vessel, the collector of such port may take possession of such 
merchandise and de it the same in bonded warehouse; and when it doesnot 
appear by the bills of lading that the merchandise so imported is to be immedi- 
ately delivered, the collector of the customs may take possession of the same 
and deposit it in bonded warehouse, at the request of the owner, master, or con- 
mante of the vessel, on three days’ notice tosuch collector after the entry of the 
vessel. 

No amendment was offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 17. That section 2872 of the Revised Statutes be amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“ When the kcense to unload between the eg and rising of the sun is 
granted to a sailing vessel under this section, a fixed, uniform,and reasonable 
compensation may be allowed to the inspector or inspectors for service between 
the sctting and rising of the sun, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 

jury may be, to be received by the collector from the master, owner, 
or consignee of the vessel, and to be paid by him tothe inspector or inspectors." 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I move toamend by adding the following: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And on all such merchandise imported in vessels of the United States the 
owners of such vessels citizens of the United States shall be entitled to receive 5 
per cent. of the duties collected by the Government. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I make the point of order that amendment is not 
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On the section and the pending amend- 


It is not the 


germane. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and rules the amendment out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That whenever any fine, penalty, forfeiture, exaction, or aris- 
ing under the laws relating to vessels or seamen has been paid to any collector 
of customs or consular officer, and application has been made within one year 
from such payment for the refunding or remission of the same, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, if on investigation he finds that such fine, penalty, forfeiture, ex- 
action, or charge was illegally, ay or excessively imposed, shall have 
the power, either before or after the same has been covered into the Treasury, 
to refund so much of such fine, penalty, forfeiture, exaction, or charge as he may 
think proper, from any moneys in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. GEORGE. I move the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: h 

Sec, 19. That section 2776 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by add- 
ing thereto the following: 

“ Provided, That vesse saning at a portof entry in the United States laden 
with coal, salt, railroad-iron, and other like articles in bulk, may proceed to 
places within that collection district to be specially desi ted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by general regulations or otherwise, under the superintendence 
of customs officers, at the expense of the parties interested, for the purpose of 
unlading cargoes of the character before mentioned.” 


Mr. GEORGE. That is recommended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Í 

The amendment was to. 

Mr, COX, of New York. I propose an amendment, to come in after 
the section just adopted. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20, That from and after the of this act it shall be lawful forany 
citizen or citizens of the United toimport iron and steel built steam- 
ships of not less than 3,000 tons measurement free of duty ; and such ships shall 
be admitted to American register : Brie; That said ships shall be the exclus- 
ive property of a citizen or citizens of the United States: And provided further, 
That such ships shall be excluded from the coastwise trade, 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not propose to debate this. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was going to make a point of order on it, but I 
will not do so. But as I understand the amendment will be ruled in 
order, I will not take up the time. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam much obliged tothe gentleman. I 
do not propose to debate it except to say I copied it from a bill which 

Congress in 1870, under the recommendation of General Grant. 
At the time of the German and French wara great many German vessels 
were lying at Hoboken, and General Grant recommended they should be 
taken under the American flag. He recommended they should be free 
at 1,000 tons; but I propose 3,000, and except the coastwise trade. I 
do not wish to interefere with such an industry, and although this is not 
my ideal or what I want, yet I think it is fair and just. 

Mr. KASSON. Insert the words ‘‘ and internal.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to oppose the amendment. In the first 
place, even if it should be adopted its effect can hardly be otherwise 
than to defeat the whole bill. ‘Therefore I think solong as it is a propo- 
sition which has been reported to the House in substance at least, if 
not exactly the same, and which is now upon the Calendar, the gentle- 
man from New York should allow it to remain until it is reached in a 
legitimate way. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Was it not an adverse report? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; but there is a minority report for free ships. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I only wanta vote taken now. I think 
if it goes to the Senate the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam unwilling to detain the House, but this is a 
matter of so much importance that I feel called upon to state my ob- 
jections to it somewhat in detail. 

It proposes to overthrow the policy adopted by the First Congress 
under the Constitution, and approved by Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison. I object to the proposition for these, among other rea- 
sons: 

1. The admission of foreign-built ships to an American register free 
of duty, as proposed by the amendment, would obviously be a serious 
injustice to our ship-builders, in view of the fact that neither the ex- 
isting tariff nor any proposed tariff legislation admits any other com- 
pleted manufacture, involving so much skilled labor as does a vessel, 
without the payment of at least 30 per cent. duty. , 

2. The free-ship P arsed looks to the purchase abroad of whatever ves- 
sels we may want for the foreign trade, and would inevitably result in 
the destruction of the ship-building industry in this country. The aver- 
age wages paid in an American ship-yard are at least 50 per cent. higher 
than in the English ship-yards. With this disadvantage no capitalists 
would invest the money required to establish extensive iron-ship yards 
in this country (foras yet iron-ship building is in its infancy here) with 
the knowledge that they must compete with English builders in a com- 
mon market. No industry producing manufactured goods could have 
ever been established in this country if similar imported products of 
foreign manufacturers had been admitted free of duty. Whatever we 
might be able to do after the lapse of a sufficient time to secure the 
needed plant and obtain the requisite experience, the admission now of 
foreign-built ships free of duty to American registry would effectually 
prevent the development of iron-ship building in this country. 

The example of Germany is frequently cited as proof that free ships 
in the United States would lead to the establishment of iron-ship yards 
here, as it is claimed to have done in that country. But it should be 
borne in mind that Germany had, and still has, as cheap labor as Eng- 
land, and therefore was not placed at any disadvantage in competition 
with the latter, except in the single direction of want of experience in 
the business; and this is soon overcome where other conditions are 
equal. But the United States, on the other hand, has not only the same 
temporary disadvantage of lack of experience in iron-ship building, but 
also the constant disadvantage of higher w: for labor. 

It is said that the free-ship policy, as formulated in the pending amend- 
ment, leaves the construction of vessels for the coastwise trade to Amer- 
ican ship-builders, and that the demand for such vessels will build up 
iron-ship building. 

Unquestionably if the free-ship policy should obtain a footing under 
the limited plan pro; by the pending bill it would be but a short 
time before it would be amended so as to inclade the coasting trade. 

Even if this were not probable, itshould be borne in mind that iron- 
ship building can never be greatly extended, and iron-ship yards, capa- 
ble of building the class of iron steamships requisite for transatlantic 
and anepi service and war purposes, established to any consid- 
erable extent, unless we build vessels for the trade requiring vessels of 
such tonnage. Thisreason alone makes it even more necessary to guard 
against the free admission of large vessels than of small. 

If it is expected to induce business men to invest the requisite capital 
to suecessfully establish and maintain iron-ship Ness in this country 
to an extent sufficient to meet our requirements for vessels of the best 
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type in peace and war it is necessary to give them to understand that 
they are not to be met at the beginning of their enterprises with the 
free, open competition of the well-established ship-yards on the Clyde, 
whose owners will be sure to put forth special efforts to break down in 
its infancy an industry iu this country which might prove in five or ten 
years a troublesome competitor. 

3. If we should adopt the policy of admitting foreign-built ships free 
of duty to American register, and thus open to any one the privilege of 
buying vessels on the Clyde for the foreign trade, it would not materially 
increase the tonnage of the American merchant marine, for tavo reasons: 
first, because ship-building and ship-owning are so linked together that 
the one interest rises and falls with the other; and, second, because the 
chief obstacle to a revival of our foreign carrying trade is not the first 
cost of an American vessel, but the difficulty of profitably sailing it 
after it is built. 

No instance can be found in history where a nation has obtained and 
maintained a strong position on the ocean so long as it has relied on 
other nations to build its vessels. The ship-using nations have always 
been the ship-building nations, and vice versa. If we can not devise a 
policy to enable us to build our own vessels, we may rest assured that 
it will be utterly useless to think of permanently reviving our foreign 
carrying trade by adopting the policy of buying our ships of English 
builders. It is the ship-builders who are the largest ship-owners. It 
is the ship-builder who in nine cases ont of ten is the prime mover in 
putting vessels into the carrying trades. It is the ship-builders who 
are to-day mainly instrumental in keeping afloat the remnant of the 
American merchant marine in the foreign trade. Adopt the free-ship 
policy, and instead of building up our merchant marine, it will tend to 
drive out of the business the men who are to-day making so gallant a 
fight for American ships. 

It is suggested that most of the practical ship-owners oppose the free- 
ship policy as an injury rather than an aid to the revival of our foreign 
carrying trade. A prominent ship-owner of New York, in response to 
an inquiry, recently stated that if the free-ship policy should be adopted 
he would prefer to retire from the business rather than to go to England 
to buy his vessels; and that even if he should overcome his patriotic 
instincts so far as to buy a Gritish-built vessel to save a small amount 
in the first cost, he should not think of sailing it under the American 
flag, because he could sailit more profitably under the British flag, and 
save more money in this way than by the original purchase. 

The fact that a vessel can be sailed more profitably under the British 
flag than under ours presents the real difficulty in the way of a revival 
of our foreign carrying trade. a difficulty which free ships would not 
overcome, The insufficiency of the free-ship remedy was admitted by 
the most intelligent and prominent promoter of this policy when hesaid 
to the joint select committee of the Forty-seventh Congress that— 

If Americans could not use foreign-built ships when they desired to do so in 
the trade, they would prefer to own them, as they own them now, 
under the British , because it is more economical. 

In other words, few Americans would care to buy British vessels and 
sail them under an American register, with existing conditions, unless 
they could put their vessels into the coasting trade. 

One of the officers of the only American transatlantic steamship 
company, which has four American and four chartered British vessels, 
recently stated that his company is thinking of selling their American 
vessels to British owners, and then chartering them to run under Eng- 
lish laws, because they can be sailed more profitably under the British 
flag than under ours. When American ship-owners are ready to sell 
their vessels for this reason, it is idle to talk about free ships being a 
remedy for the decline of the American merchant marine in the foreign 
trade. 

If the revolution in marine architecture from wood to iron and sails 
to steam had not come to England’s aid, her adoption of the free-ship 
policy in 1849 would have utterly failed to aid her shipping. Between 
1849 and 1855 the merchant marine of the United States increased 
1,877,985 tons, while that of the United Kingdom increased only 894,- 
828 tons; and this advantage on the part of the merchant marine of the 
United States would have continued under England’s free-ship policy 
had nota new factor come in. This is conceded by Mr. W. S. Lindsey, 
the most prominent promoter of the British legislation of 1849, who, 
speaking in his History of Merchant Shipping of the first year’s results 
of that policy, says: 

Our [the British] ship-owners naturally viewed with great alarm the rapid 
strides made by American shipping. Nor were their fears allayed by a refer- 
ence to the board of trade returns, wherein it appeared that while the increase 
of British shipping had in the year previous to re been 393,955 tons, there 
had been a decrease in the year after repeal of 180,576 tons. Our position a 
peared, therefore, critical; and had it not been for the resourees we held within 
ourselves [referring to iron, coal, and cheap labor] and the indomitable ene 
of our le, foreign shipping might then and there have gained an ascend- 
ency which might not afterward have been easily overcome. * * * We had 
one advantage which our great American competitor did not possess, We had 
iron in abundance, and about this period we were ially directing our atten- 
tion to the construction of iron ships to be propelled by the screw. 

Speaking subsequently of the contest for supremacy of the seas be- 
tween 1853 and 1854, the same distinguished English ship-builder says: 

A very large amount of capital had been invested by Americans in the famous 


ry 
ships employed in the California trade; but even these before the close of 1854 
were becoming unremunerative, owing to the competition of British iron and 


screw steamers, which were the main weapon whereby we bade defiance to 
the competition of all other nations in the ug ocean race then just com- 
menced,—Lindsey’s Merchant Shipping, page 

The whole subject has recently been carefully investigated by the 
Italian Government, which, notwithstanding Italy has had all the al- 
leged benefits of a free-ship policy fortwenty years, finds that of 2,904,- 
969 tons of merchandise landed at or shipped from Italian ports in the 
year 1882, only 293,883 tons were carried in Italian steamers, while 
2,133,133 tons were carried in English steamers. Referring to the 
views of Italian statesmen on the efficacy of the free-ship policy, United 
States Consul Crain, at Milan, in a report to the State Department 
under date of November 5, 1883, says : 

Italians have been at liberty for more than twenty years to buy steamships on 
the Clyde or elsewhere, but this privil has done nothing for the expansion of 
the steam marine, The policy of free ships has had a long trial in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and other countries with no better result, History affo; no 


example of a soa going ple who were not also a ship-building people. The 
industries of ship-building and navigation are so wedded by a community of 
interests that they can not be divorced without mutual destruction. Flourish- 
ing ship-yards levy a tribute upon the skill, labor, and resources of a country 
and direct its attention and energies to sea-going-enterprises asnothing else can 
Even if this were not so, the difficulties of negotiating the purchase on favora 
ble terms of costly steamships in distant countries, or of arranging credits, of 
securing the faithful construction of t required for particular services and 
other apparent disadvantages, would be sure to bring d pointment to a peo- 
ple trusting to foreign ship-yards for its marine. This is the view universally 
taken in Italy, and the aim will be to infuse life and vigor into ship-building 
establishments, 

4. The most serious objection to the free-ship policy in the United 
Statesis that its inevitable tendency would be to prevent the successful 
maintenance of such extensive ship-yards as are essential to build war 
vessels and transports for offensive and defensive purposes, and thus to 
deprive the nation of an indispensable means of defense. 

If the main objectof a revival of the American foreign carrying trade 
be to secure the profits of the business, as many seem to assume, then 
we are needlessly wasting our time in seeking any new legislation. 
Americans have to-day a better opportunity to secure the profits of the 
carrying trade without troubling Congress than they could possibly 
have with free-ship legislation. They can buy nearly the whole interest 
in as many British vessels as they desire; can sail them under British 
laws much more profitably than they can be sailed under our laws, and 
pocket the profits in New York counting-rooms as effectually as though 
they resided in London. 

The simple statement of this fact shows that the importance of an 
American merchant marine arises not so much from the profits of the 
carrying trade as from considerations of national safety and defense. 
The legislation adopted by the first Congress under the Constitution in 
relation to navigation was predicated on the view that an American 
merchant marine and American ship-yards were essential not only for 
commercial independence, but also and especially for national security. 
During the debates on the various measures proposed in that first Con- 
gress to insure the construction and use of American vessels (one of 
which measures was that provision which the pending bill proposes to 
repeal), Mr. Madison gave utterance in the House of Representatives, 
May 4, 1789, to the views of the founders of our Government when he 
said that such legislation was essential because— 

We have maritime dangers to guard against, and we can be secured from them 
in no other way. * * * We must pay for the national security. 


In his celebrated report on commerce Jefferson gave utterance to the. 


same views in the following language: 

Our navigation involves still higher considerations, As a branch of industry 
it is valuable, but as a resource of defense it is essential. The ition and cir- 
cumstances of the United States leave them nothing to fear from their land- 

„and nothing to desire beyond their present rights. But on the seaboard 
they are open to injury; and they have then, too, a commerce which must bè 
protected. This can only be done by possessing a respectable body of citizen 
seamen and artists, and establishments in readiness for ship-building. 

It seemed clear to such patriots and statesmen as Washington, Mad- 
ison, and Jefferson that an American merchant marine could be main- 
tained only by building our vessels in home ship-yards, and that such 
ship-yards were essential for national safety and defense. It is impos- 
sible for any nation to maintain navy-yards of sufficient extent to do 
more than repair public vessels and to slowly construct afew naval ves- 
sels in time of peace. Less than 20 per cent. of England’s great naval 
marine was built in her navy-yards. Over 80 per cent. was built in 
the private ship-yards whose establishment she had encouraged. 

Admiral Porter, in his recent testimony before the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee, referring to the dependence of every nation on its private ship- 
yards, said: 

As a matter of policy Great Britain encourages private ship-building yards. 
The pienenes of e RORY in case of war SOMA depend on these; and we 
should follow the example of Great Britain. * * * When war comes we 
aone have these great ship-building places, with their plant accumulated dur- 

ng peace. 

What would have been the result of the appearance of the confederate 
iron-clad Merrimacin Northern waters ifthe Government of the United 
States had been obliged to send to England to have an iron-clad built 
to cope withher? Inall probability if there had not been private ship- 
yards in this country capable of building a monitor in a hundred days 
the Merrimac would have appeared in our unprotected harbors as a mes- 

rof destruction, would have broken the blockade of Southern 
and probably have secured the recognition of the confederacy by France 
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and Great Britain. It is a fact recognized by history that the rebellion 
was dealt its most deadly blow by the blockading fleet, which cut off 
its supplies, and this fleet conld not have been constructed if we had 
not possessed extensive privateship-yards. Nearly three hundred ves- 
sels, of over 160,000 tons burden, were built forour Navy in our private 
ship-yards during the civil war, and five hundred vessels were drawn 
in addition from our merchant marine. 

5. Thenecessity which exists for maintaining extensive private ship- 
yards, for recourse in case of war, mustlead our Government, in the ex- 
ercise of reasonable prudence, to adopt such a policy as will look to the 
building of our merchant marine, as well as our ships of war, in this 
country. Self-defense compels us to dismiss any policy which proposes 
to rely on England or any other foreign country for whatever vessels 
we may want, for under such circumstances we should be at the mercy 
of thenation which builtour ships. If wecan not now successfully build 
iron and steel vessels to compete on the open ocean with those built in 
English yards, because England has the start of us in planting exten- 
sive ship-yards, and because she has an advantage in cheaper labor 
and possession of the foreign carrying trade, it is all the more necessary 
that we should at once take efficient steps, as a measure of commercial 
independence and self-protection and national security, to put ourself 
in a position to compete and build our own vessels. 

If our Government would do half as much to encourage our merchant 
marine and our ship-yards as England has done, we could build up 
both in the next decade. So far as wooden sailing vessels are concerned, 
we have been building themsince the passage of the act of June 6, 1872, 
as cheaply, quality tor quality, as any other nation. The principal 
reason that sailing vessels of foreign nations are gradually driving our 
own sailing vessels out of the foreign trade is because they are subject 
by law to less charges and burdens than ours. 

Iron ship-building is an industry of forty years’ growth in England, 
but scarcely ten in the United States. Indeed it is only five years since 
the resumption of specie payments gave usa fair chance. In spite of 
the fact that there has been little demand for American steamships for 
the foreign trade, because they could not be sailed under as favorable 
conditions as their English competitors, yet in that brief period iron 
and steel ship-building has made good progress. Half a dozen yards 
have been established, machinery designed, skill acquired, many of the 
obstacles overcome, and the cost of construction, in comparison with the 
cost of the same in the Clyde yards, steadily reduced. Ten years ago 
it cost from 30 to 45 per cent. more to build iron and steel steamers 
here than in England. During the last year this difference in cost has 
been greatly reduced, until to-day, according to the statements of Messrs. 
Gorringe and Cramp, of Philadelphia; Roach, of Chester, Pa.; and Gib- 
bons, of Wilmington, Del., iron sailing vessels can be built here at a 
cost not exceeding 8 per cent., such first-class passenger steamers as 
cross the Atlantic at a cost not exceeding 12 to 15 per cent., and steamers 
intended more for freight than for passengers at a cost not exceeding 20 
per cent. of that for similar vessels on the Clyde. 

Ship-builders express entire confidence that if any means can be de- 
vised to create a demand for American vessels by making it profitable 
+ +o sail them, within ten, if not within five, years they can build iron 
and steel steamers as low as they can be built in England, provided 
they are not broken down in the start by the free introduction of for- 
eign-built vessels. They point to the fact that notwithstanding our 
labor costs more than that of Europe, yet American genius can and 
does largely overcome this by labor-saving inventions, and by the tend- 
ency of even immigrant workmen to accomplish more under the stim- 
ulus of our climate, of our more generous living, and of the ambitions 
aroused by our free institutions. 

The first and most obvious duty of Congress is to devise measures 
that will tend to make it as profitable to sail an American vessel under 
American laws and conditions as to sail a British ship under British 
laws and conditions, on the assumption that the first cost is the same. 
This problem successfully solved, and the problem of the construction 
of vessels will be easily mastered. It is certain that unless this first 
problem can be successfully solved few persons will care either to buy 
British ships or to build American ships for the foreign trade. If the 
friends of the policy of buying British ships will postpone the free-ship 
agitation for the present and unite with the friends of the policy of 
building American ships to secure a successful solution of the first 
problem it will greatly aid in reaching satisfactory conclusions on the 
vitally important question of reviving our merchant marine in the for- 
eign trade, 

It should be borne in mind that the life of an iron steamer is from 
thirty to forty, and some claim fifty years, distributing the cost so as 
not to exceed 2 or, at most, 3 per cent. each year; but the annual ex- 
pense of running an ocean steamer is nearly 30 per cent. of the first cost 
of the vessel. This shows of how small consequence is a difference of 12 
or 15 per cent. in the first cost of a steamer, distributed over thirty 
years, as compared with the much greater difference in yearly sailing 
expenses. Assuming that a first-class iron steamer that can 
be built for $500,000 in England will cost 14 per cent., or $70,000 more 
here, and thatthe annual interest (5 per cent. ), depreciation (4 per cent. ), 
and insurance (6 per cent.) on that extra cost will be 2 per cent. per 
annum on the total cost in excess of that of a British rival, yet this is 


not more than half the annual charges imposed by law upon an Ameri- 


can sailing vessel in the foreign trade. 

But I will not argue the question of free ships farther. I will, how- 
ever, appeal to gentlemen, without regard to their views upon the free-ship 
question, to vote againstan amendment calculated to defeat the bill under 
consideration. The ship-owners ofthe country unanimously ask for the 
relief granted by the bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, my friend from Maine has 
made a speech, and I propose to reply to him in the remainder of my five 
minutes. We know that in 1840 we had 83 per cent. of the carrying trade 
of this country in our own vessels, while the foreign shipping was only 
about 17 per cent. In 1883 the conditions were AAAS entirely. 
Fifteen per cent. only of our commerce was then carried in our own 
vessels, and the rest in foreign vessels. That is the condition to-day. 
How shall we remedy it? Not by this simple section about little things 
which we have been considering to-day in this bill. but by some vital 
reform. There is no other way to reach it. You must strike at the 
real root of the matter. That is what the amendment proposes. 

But I do not propose, as my friend from Maine will do me the justice 
to recollect, to limit it to the completed ship. That is not my inten- 
tion. I want to go further. I want also the materials of which the 
ship is made to come in free, in order that we may build ships here. 
A gentleman from Maine got that law on the statute-books which was 
read by my friend from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] to-day so that the 
materials that went into the construction of a wooden ship would be ad- 
mitted free. That helped Maine. It gave free material to Maine. 
Now we want free material of iron and steel, including the plates that 
go tomake these great steamships. I hope thus to make the law appli- 
cable to Maine and other places, and so that there should be no objec- 
tion on the part of Maine I have limited it to 3,000 tons, and also ex- 
cluded from its operation the coastwise trade. Is there anything more 
liberal than that? Can there be any objection to it? 

Therefore I ask gentlemen, inasmuch as we have some time here, and 
this is perhaps the only opportunity we can have in thissession of Con- 
gress to act upon this measure, to give me a square vote for it, and if 
the Senate does not adopt it, I give my friend from Maine my promise 
that I will do all I can on conference or otherwise to have the bill 
passed as he reports it here to-day with the simple modifications and 
ameliorations intended by the bill. But I want to try the Senate on 
the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BURNES, from the Committee on Appropriations, by unani- 
mous consent, reported a bill (H. R. 6770) making appropriations for 
the consular and diplomatic service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I reserve all points of order upon that bill. _ 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. CONVERSE. I offer as a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] that which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EIA EE E oy ot cies of cmos 
from any foreign country in vessels of American build and register. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I raise the point of order on the proposed 
substitute of the gentleman from Ohio. I refer the gentleman to a de- 
cision made in the last Congress, where on a tariff bill I moved free 
ships and my amendment was ruled out of order. And that rule oper- 
ates vice versa. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is not germane. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman from Maine yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman desires to speak, I will yield to him 
to speak now and will take the floor later. 

Mr. EATON. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York to 
change the figure in his amendment from 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I believe I would be authorized by the 
sentiment around me to make it 3,500 tons. 

Mr. EATON. There is scarcely an ocean steamer but has a tonnage 
of four or five thousand tons. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will call it 4,000 if the gentleman from 
Connecticut will give me his valuable assistance. 

Mr. REED. I think it is a matter of very great t that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] for the second or third time 
within my knowledge should present an amendment which if adopted 
would be well calculated to ruin this bill. The men who are engaged 
in commerce have repeatedly requested of Congress relief from the 
burdens which are depicted in the report and a large number of which 
are removed by this bill. Every man who was a member of the last 

can recollect that it was precisely this thing which-destroyed 
the bill that was before that Congress. 
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him? 

Mr. REED. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I only wish to say that the amendments 
the gentlemen refers to never went to the Senate. He is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. REED. I submit to the House it is very undesirable that such 
a courseshonld be taken now. Let us treat this measure fairly, This 
is not a political matter. There are certain things here on which we 
are all . There are some other things, like free ships, on which 
we are not agreed at all. And the Committee on Shipping, like wise 
and sensible men, have determined to ignore the questions on which we 
differed and present a bill involving the questions upon which we 
agree. Now, shali that wise and sensible harmony be interrupted by 
the proposition of the gentleman from New York, presented heresimply 
because it is his pet scheme and measure.  ~ 

I say to this House that the reason why we are not to-day engaged in 
foreign commerce with large steamers of 4,000 tons burden is not owing 
to the cost of ships here, but is owing to the impossibility of our engag- 
ing in that commerce on equal terms whenever theships are built. The 
fact that a vessel is built on the Clyde can never alter the great fact that 
capital in America upon land is worth 6 per cent. perannum, while capi- 
tal on the sea is not worth over 4. 

And to-day the directors of the Philadelphia Steamship Line are con- 
sidering a proposition whether they shall offer it forsale. That isa line 
already owned by Americans. And it makes no difference whatever 
whether the vessels are built here or abroad, that ineradicable difference 
of 2 per cent. in the value of capital can never be taken away by the 
action of the gentleman from New York. 

You may ask, then, why do I object to this proposition? The answer 
is that it goes on the statute-book as an entering-wedge, preventing any 
of those real measures which will finally result in the revival of Amer- 
ican commerce. If yousay to me, “‘ Let us reduce the valueof capital in 
the United States,’’ I need not answer that those words are folly. For 
we can not, in order to compete with all the nations of the world, strike 
2 per cent. from the earnings of every dollar in the United States. Do 
not let us hunt these chimeras any longer. Let us like men face the 
facts of. the situation, and not indulge in any vague vaporings which 
lead to no honest result in anyman’s mind. Why bring this question 
on a bill of this kind? I appeal to you gentlemen who have been mis- 
led by this free-ship theory to give way now, and not permit this bill 
to be clogged by a measure upon which we differ so widely, and for 
opposing which we can give so good reasons. Do not let us by these 
quarrels among ourselves deny to the ship-owners of this country these 
simple measures of relief which are contained in this well-considered 
and sensible bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to correct the statement made by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] in the warmth of his debate. 
And I make this statement: In the last Congress, when the bill, after 
eareful consideration, was reported by the committee, it was reported 
with the understanding that an amendment of free shipsand free mate- 
rials should be offered. That amendment was placed atone time on the 
bill. The next day the House reconsidered it, and for reasons which 
I need not stop now to state struck itoff. The bill went tothe Senate 
without those provisions. That is the truth. 

Mr. REED. Iam very glad to give the gentleman from New York 
an opportunity to tell the truth. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Thegentleman’slittle facetiousness I think 
is very inopportune just now. Iam in tolerably good earnest about 
this, as he is. It touches his wooden-ship interest and it touches my 
friends who are interested in iron and steel ships. But what I rose to 
say was that when the bill went to the Senate these propositions were 
not init. The bill was held in the Senate for a long time before it 
was matured, and it came back to this House I think between 2 and 3 
o’clock in the morning of the 4th of March. I was here, willing to 
help my friend from Maine pass the bill as it came to the House some- 
what lacerated and dislocated, but it was not here from the Senate in 
time. That is the reason it failed. 

Mr. REED. No, sir. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes, sir, and I appeal to your colleague 


[Mr. Dryciry]. 

Mr. REED. I think you had better appeal to me first. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I appeal unto Cæsar, who is the chief of 
this business. 


Mr. REED. That is so, he is the chief; and he asks this House not 
to adopt this amendment. Let us follow our leader. 

Mr. COX, of New York. But on the matter of fact he is with me. 

Mr. REED. „Permit me? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I remember distinctly the circumstances under which 
the bill was lost. It was lost under the leadership of a gentleman from 
Illinois not now a member of this House, and its loss was the result of 
a somewhat acrimonious debate extending over two days, the debate 
resulting from the introduction of this very same amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It was in the Senate some three or four 
weeks after that. 


Mr. COX, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to correct | Mr. REED. I can not helpthat. The loss of the bill was the result 


of that debate, and I make the assertion, which is correct, as all of the 
members of the House now present well know. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then I come to the proposition before the 
House, and I shall ask the yeas and nays upon it. This is the only 
opportunity which we shall have to give to American enterprise the 
same privileges that all the world has, of going into the markets of the 
world and buying their vehicles of transportation. Any of us can buy a 
carriage or other vehicles abroad for transportation. Wecan buy a loco- 
motive abroad and bring it in under our tariff. But, along with bad 
literature, ships are the only things absolutely prohibited by this un- 
kind, ungenerous legislation, which has been copied from old English 
legislation, and which England has long since tabooed as unworthy of 
any era except that of barbarism. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. The proposition of the gentleman from New York 
is not to admit ships subject to duty, but free of duty. 

Mr. REED. And I wish to say that the vote on this proposition can 
not be made a test vote, for I believe a great many men will not per- 
mit this bill to be involved with that old and disputed question of free 
ships. I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] will not ask 
for the yeas and nays, and embarrass gentlemen in that way. I ap- 
peal to him not to do so. 

Mr. EATON. I wish to correct one idea of my friend from Maine 
[Mr. REED]. He speaks of the difference in the value in capital; that 
capital on Jand is worth 6 per cent., while capital on sea is worth only 
4 per cent. 

I desire to say to my friend that four years ago, and it is known to 
more than one gentleman on this floor, if the free-ship bill could then 
have been passed there was pledged $10,000,000 of American capital to 
be used in purchasing twenty of these ships. That fact, if it be one, 
and I assert it to be a fact, is an answer to the reasoning of the gentle- 
man from Maine. There were men at that time ready to advance 
money to go into this enterprise. 

Mr. REED. And the reply to that is verysimple The fact stated 
by the gentleman is an anticipated fact; my statement about the Phil- 
adelphia ships is an ascertained fact. 

Mr. EATON. I do not know about the Philadelphia ships; that has 
nothing to do with this matter. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I regret that my colleague [Mr. Cox] has raised 
this question, because by it he will place in a very false position gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House who are just as good friends of the 
measure which he advocates as he is himself. . 

With regard to this bill I propose to stand by the policy that was 
adopted by the committee reporting it. I hold in my hand a report of 
the committee made in the last Congress. There are communications 
from more than a hundred different merchants and ship-owners of New 
York; there is the evidence given orally before my friend’s committee 
of many persons. They all point to certain measures; they all agree 
on certain measures which they want adopted for the relief of our com- 
mercial marine. The committee without a single exception, the three 
Senators and the three Representatives, all agreed that those should 
be put into the form of a law. 

When at the opening of this session I came to read that report I agreed 
with my colleagues on the committee that we would select those meas- 
ures that all had thenagreed upon should be adopted and we would em- 
body them in a bill and stand by that bill; that the things that were 
in dispute we would leave outside of the bill, and this free-ship ques- 
tion was one of them. I do not want to see this bill beaten by bring- 
ing in a question about which we differ.» There is no dissenting voice 
on the bill as it stands to-day; we all agree to it as we all ought to. 

I am in favor of this proposition by itself; but I am opposed to jeop- 
ardizing this bill by introducing uponit this amendment. My colleague 
[Mr. Cox, of New York] is no better friend than I am of the theory of 
allowing our people to purchase ships wherever they choose. I believe 
it is a great measure, which would relieve our carrying trade. But if 
you put it on this bill yon seal the fate of the bill beyond redemption. 
It will be defeated, as it was last year. I hope that the friends of the 
bill (whatever may be their views in regard to free ships) will vote 

inst this amendment. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Debateontheamendment is exhausted. _ 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move the formal amendment to strike out the 
last word. I understand that the proposition introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CoNVERSE] in regard to a reduction of 5 per 
cent. on the duties on goods used in ship-building wasruled out of order. 
The only question, then, before us is whether thisamendment to allow 
free registry to ships of over 4,009 tons burden will kill the bill. The 
title declares it to be a bill “to encourage American foreign carrying 
trade.” If I believed such would be its effect, I would, contrary to 
my convictions, vote against the amendment. But in view of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] thatif the Senate 
should strike out this proposed provision he then will decline to press it 
any further, I do not see why the adoption of this provision by the 
House at this time can endanger the ultimate passage of the bill. If 
the Senate should desire to get rid of it, that body can strike it out, 
and when the bill comes back we can a to it in that shape. But 


without this amendment what is the relief to be given by the bill? It 
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would not build up our foreign carrying trade. To attempt sucha 
great work by it alone would be like feeding an elephant with goat’s 
milk. [{Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has said that the difference 
in the interest in money here and in England will forever prevent the 
building up of a merchant marine until that difference is wiped out by 
the course of trade. That is true; and there is nothing for us to do but 
to wait until thatevent shall occur or to offer some extra inducements 
for capital to go in this direction. I do not know whether thatis wise 
or not. When I used to read in history of Napoleon pointing out to 
the great British statesman the little island and saying: ‘‘ What asmall 
space England occupies on the earth,’’ Isympathized with the English- 
man’s grand reply: ‘‘ But with her commerce she circles the world.” 
But since I have seen our rapid development on land, our magnificent 
stretches of railways cutting through the mountains and cleaving the 
pas Irather feel a grander pridethat we build railroads which must 

be keptup, affording labor to men, while England follows only the ocean- 
path that God with the elements repairs. And now I do not care 
whether our money goes intoships. If our capital brings better interest 
on land, if it feeds poverty, if it furnishes work for muscle, I shall never 
regret that it is expended upon American soil. But in the name of 
common sense, if we are to encou American foreign carrying trade 
let us do something that looks like encouragement, that is encourage- 
ment. [Applause. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I move the previous question upon the amendment 
of my colleague [Mr, Cox, of New York]. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on adopting the amend- 
ment offered in the form of an additional section by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. sae 

Mr. COX, of New York. I call for the yeas and nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 69, not vot- 
ing 142; as follows: 
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YEAS—1i11, 

Adams, J. J. Dibrell McMillin, Strait, 
Aiken, Dockery, Matson, Sumner, C.A. 
Alexander, Dunn, Miller, J. F. Sumner, D. H. 
Arnot, Eaton Mitchell, Taylor, J. M. 
Bagley, Eldredge Morrison, ompson, 
Ballentine, Evins, H. Morse, Throckmorton, 
Beach, Forney, Muller, Townshend, 
Blanchard Fyan, Murray, Tully, 
Breckinredge, Garrison, Neece, Turner, H.G. 
Buchanan, Glascock, Oates, Turner, Oscar 
Buckner, Greenleaf, Ochil Vance, 

udd, Guenther, O'Neill, J.J. Van Eaton, 
Burnes, Halsell, Pierce, Warner, Richard 
Cabell, Hammond, Peel, S. W. Wellborn, 
Caldwell, Hancock, Post, Weller, 
Campbell, Felix Hatch, H. H. Pryor, Wemple, 
Candler, Hatch, W. H. Rankin, Williams, 
Clements, Henley, J.H. Willis, 

b, Hewitt, A.S. Rogers, W.F. Wilson, W.L. 
Cosgrove, Hewitt, G. W. Seney, Winans, E, B. 
Covington, l, Shaw, Winans, John 
Cox, 8.8. Holman, Singleton, ise, G. D. 
Cox, W.R. Jones, B. W. Skinner, T. G. Wolford, 
Crisp, Jones, J. H, Spriggs, Woodward, 
Culberson, D. B, Kleiner, Springer, Worthington, 

š Lanham, Stevens, Yaple, 
Deuster, Lov 2 Stewart, Charles York. 
Dibble, Lowry, Storm, 

NAYS—69. 

Adams, G. E. Evans, L N. McCoid, Slocum, 
Bayne, Everhart, eCoi Smith, 
Boutelle, Finerty, Milliken, Spooner, 
Brainerd. Funston, Morrill, Steele, 
Brewer, É. B. George, Aunia Stephenson, 
Brewer, J. H. Haynes, O'Neill, Charles Stone, 
Browne, T. M. Henderson, T.J. ` Parker, Taylor, J. D. 
Brown, W.W. Holmes, Peelle, S.J. Thomas, 
Cam; „J.M. Houk, Pettibone, Tillman, 
Collins, Howey, Poland, Wait, 
Converse, Hunt, Price, Warner, A.J. 
Culbertson,W.W. James, Ray, G. W. Was rn, 
Cutcheon, Jeffords, Reed, White, J.D. 
Davis, R. T, Johnson, Rice, Whiting, 
Dingley, Kasson, Robinson, W. E. Wilson, James, 
Dennen, ace Rockwell, 

is, etcham, asesegr, 
Ellwood, Lyman, Skinner, C. R. 

NOT VOTING—142, 
Anderson, Burleigh, Eliott, Henderson, D, B. 
Atkinson, Calkins, Ermentrout, Hepburn, 
Barbour, Cannon, Ferrell, Herbert 
Barksdale, Carleton, Fiedler, Hiscock, 
Barr, Cassidy, Findlay, Hitt 
Belford, Chace, Follett, HoblitzeĽ, 
Belmont, Glardy, Foran, Holton, 
Bingham Gorneli Gison? Honei, 
in s nnolly, n, op 

Bisbee, Cook, Goff, Horr, 
Blackburn, Cullen, Graves, Houseman, 
Bland, Curtin, Green, Hurd, 
Blount, Davidson, Han Hutchi 
Bowen Davis, G. Hardeman, Jones, JA. 
Boyle, Davis, L. H. Hardy, Jones, J.T. 
Breitung, Dorsheimer, « Harmer, Jordan, 
B x wå, Hart, Keifer, 
Brumm, Duncan, Hemphill, Kelley, 


Kell " Money, Pusey Stoc! 
King Morey, Randall, Struble, 
Lacey, abet, wl Ranney, Tal 
Laird, Moulton, Ray, Taylor, E. B. 
Lamb, Muldrow, cker, 
Lawrence, Murphy, Reese, Valentine, 
Le Ferre, Mutchler, R a Van Alstyne, 
Lewis, Nelson Robertson, W: Oi 
Libbey, Nicholls, Robinson, J.S Wakefield, 

ng, oO Rowell, ard, 

re, Paige, Russell, Weaver, 
McAdoo, n, Ryan, White, Milo 
McCormick, Payne, Scales, i 
McKinley, Payson, Seymour, Wise, J. 
Maybury, Per! ` Shelley, ood, 
Millard Peters, Smalls, Young. 
Miller, $. H. Phelps, Snyder, 
Mills, Potter, Stewart, J. W. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced until further notice: 
Mr. YounG with Mr. PAYNE, until April 28. 
. STOCKSLAGER with Mr. KEIFER, until April 26. 
. GREEN with Mr. HOOPER, until May 4. 
. JONES, of Arkansas, with Mr. MCKINLEY, until April 28. 
. DAvIs, of Missouri, with Mr. PHELPS, until April 25. 
. BOYLE with Mr. LAWRENCE, until April 28. 
. FIEDLER with Mr. B. of New Jersey, until April 26. 
. JONES, of Alabama, with Mr. Lone, until May 5. 
. MULDROW with Mr. Gorr, until April 30. 
. REESE with Mr. MILLIKEN, until April 28. 
. PATTON with Mr. O’HARA, until April 28. 
. POTTER with Mr. Hart, until April 28. 
. HARDEMAN with Mr. BARR, until April 28. 
. Woop with Mr. Ray, of New Hampshire, until April 29. 
. FOLLETT with Mr. CONNELLY, on the tariff question. 
Mr, NICHOLLS with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, on the tariff question 
The following-named members were announced as paired on politi- 
cal questions until further notice: 
Mr. Harpy with Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. 
. CooK with Mr. CULLEN. 
. SHELLEY with Mr. Hiscock. 
. Down with Mr. HOLTON. 
. Lewis with Mr. McCormick. 
. BROADHEAD with Mr. VALENTINE. 
. DIBBLE with Mr. KEAN. 
. GRAVES with Mr. BREITUNG. 
. LE FEVRE with Mr. MOREY. 
. REAGAN with Mr. Horr. 
. FORAN with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
. NICHOLLS with Mr. CHACE, except on tariff. 
. HEMPHILL with Mr. RANNEY. 
. BLOUNT with Mr. RUSSELL. 
Mr. FoLLETT with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota. 
Mr. DAVIDSON with Mr. Jonn S. WISE. 
The following were announced as paired for this day: 
Mr. LAMB with Mr. LIBBEY. 
. SNYDER with Mr. HANBACK. 
. PHELPS with Mr. DAvis, of Missouri. 
. MILLS with Mr. ROWELL. 
. BENNETT? with Mr. PETERS. 
. BARKSDALE with Mr. BINGHAM. 
. HOPKINS with Mr. HARMER. 
. CANNON with Mr. SCALES. 
. CLAY with Mr. STRUBLE. 
. EZRA B. TAYLOR with Mr. CASSIDY. 
. RANDALL with Mr. ANDERSON. 
. HOBLITZELL with Mr. PERKINS. 
. VAN ALSTYNE with Mr. LACEY. 
. BLAND with Mr. BELFORD. 
. FERRELL with Mr. ATKINSON. 
. ROBERTSON with Mr. BRUMM. 
. PAIGE with Mr. Dayis, of Ilinois. 
. WILKINS with Mr. CALKINS. 
. HERBERT with Mr. KELLEY. 
. MAYBURY with Mr. HEPBURN. 
. HOUSEMAN with Mr. SMALLS. 
> ee a as a HENDERSON, of Iowa. 1 
. LAWRENCE. Iam with my coll Mr. BOYLE. 
he were here, I would vote ‘ l J 
Mr. WOOD. Iam paired with Mr. Ray, of New Ham and 
have refrained from voting. If he were here, I would vote in favor of 
this proposition for free ships. 
The vote was then announced as above recorded. [Applause. ] 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move the following additional sec- 
tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 21. That the expense of epee the Marine-Hospital Service shall be 
defrayed ont of be asa iy from the tonnage tax hereinbefore provided for, and 
so much thereof as may necessary is hereby appropriated for that purpose 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move to add to that the following. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Ja Provided, That section 15 of this act shall not take effect until the 1st day of 
y, 1887. 
Mr. DIBBLE. I make the point of order that section 15 has been 


passed. 
The SPEAKER. Still it would be in order to insert the provision 


ere. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, I hope the amendment providing that the 
expense of the Marine-Hospital Service shall be defrayed out of the ton- 
nage tax will not be adopted, for the reason, if adopted, there will be a 
claim one or two years hence for the retention of the tonnage tax; and 
as I believe that tax is a tax on every farmer in the Northwest who 
sends his grain to the markets of the world, I trast that within a 
short time it will be reduced or removed, so that they may be relieved 
of this burden. I hope the House will consider that the provision that 
the cost of this service shall be paid out of this particular fund is ob- 
jectionable and is not in the lineof economy. In the end it comes out 
of the public Treasury, at least as I understand it. As to the amend- 
ment to the amendment, I think it should be 1885 at least, because 
perhaps we shall not have a sufficient appropriation for 1884, 
` Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It seems to me that as the hospital 
service arises out of the mercantile marine of the country, its 
ought to be defrayed by that branch of our business for which the expendi- 
ture is incurred. The effect of my amendment is to charge the money 
spent for the sailors upon the ships, and that is the place were it ought 
to be charged; and no consideration that hereafter the tonnage tax may 
be repealed has any weight in arguing against that proposition, because 
if we did not have the tonnage tax it ought to be put on in order to 
defray this hospital service. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I hope the House will not sustain the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana to the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from New York. If any remedial measures are to 
be passed at all, and as the amendment which I proposed to section 15 
was passed by the House, I submit that it ought to go into effect imme- 
diately and not be postponed until 1887. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is very patent. Its effect would be the destruction of the other 
section that has been passed by the House, and I call upon. the mem- 
bers of this body not to support the amendment postponing the opera- 
tion of this law until 1887. No reason has been assigned by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana why the operation of the act should be postponed 
to 1887, and it is safe to assume that if any reason could be urged the 
gentleman would be the first to discover it. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I now demand the previous question upon the pend- 
i, AADS and the amendment to the amendment. 

he previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Indiana to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 97. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. SLocum were appointed tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. At the suggestion of several gentlemen around me 
that a quorum perhaps is not present I will not insist upon the demand. 

So (the point of order being withdrawn, and no further count being 
demanded) the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I now wish to offer an amendment in the 
shape of a new section to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is pending. The question 
is upon the amendment of the gentleman from New York, which has 
been offered as an additional section. . 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 55. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will report the last section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pan lore TOMARA AAN 
e ; an 
ae Ae 

Mr. SLOCUM. I now move the previous question upon the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I have an amendment to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is demanded. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I had asked the recognition of the Chair be- 
fore the gentleman demanded the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not recognize the gentleman at that 
time. Several gentlemen have informed the Chair that they desired to 
offer amendments. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Then I ask whether the gentleman from New 
York can move the previous question while amendments are still to be 
offered to the bill ? 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. This question is before the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. The previous question has been de- 
manded, 


of lawsin conflict with the provisions of thisact 
act shall take effect and be in force on and after 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. My proposition is to offer an additional sec- 
tion to this bill, proposing to allow free material for ship building to 
come in. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I hope the gentlemen from New York will not 


insist upon the demand for the previous question. I want to offer an 
amendment which will allow free materials to our ship-builders, so as 
to place them upon a full equality with ship-builders of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. COX, of New York. We promised to give them free material 
also as acomplement to free ships. I hope my colleague will yield for 
that purpose, 

Several members demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the previous ques- 
tion on the engrossment and third se) of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I hope those in favor of allowing free material 
to our ship-builders will vote down the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not debatable. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 107, noes 25. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I make the point of no quorum. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point is not made too late. 
A quorum not having voted, the Chair appoints as tellers the gentle- 
men from New York [Mr. SLocum] and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ApAMs]. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported ayes 125. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois (one of the tellers). I withdraw the de- 
mand for further count. 
ae tne count not being called for) the previous question was 

ered. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I merely wanted to have it known that 1 was 
offering a proposition for free material. b 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 
Page gin tio I demand the previous question on the passage of 

e bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordored—only six members voting therefor. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. SLOCUM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paned; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THURMAN ACT. 

Mr. THOMPSON. _I desire to make a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky desires to make a 
privileged report from the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, reported 
a bill (H. R. 6771) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also, to 
amend an act approved July 2, 1864; and also an act approved May 7, 
1878, both in amendment of the said first-mentioned act; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Iam directed by the committee to ask permis- 
sion for any of its members to have printed with the report of the com- 
mittee separate views on the bill. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 6073) to provide for certain of the most urgent deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BAYNE (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p- 
m.), the House adjourned. y 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of citizens of Butts County, Georgia, 
asking for the passage of the Senate bill in aid of education—to the 


Committee on Education. ’ 
By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Memorial of Scofield Post, No. 49, Grand 


Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, in favor of the 
recommendation of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial setting forth a sure remedy for mouth-and-foot dis- 
ease of cattle—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Also, memorial of Bradford Post, No. 141, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Pennsylvania, in favor of the recommendation 
of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALKINS: Petition of Houghton Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Indiana, praying for pensions for all honor- 
ably disc soldiers—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of J. A. Tomberlin, 8. D. Fuller, S. Bowen, 
D. Johnson, and others, citizens of Wilcox County, Georgia, for the pas- 
sage of the Blair educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Resolutions of the John F. Croll Post, No. 156, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, and reso- 
lutions of the William J. Wise Camp, Sons of Veterans, of Pennsylvania, 
indorsing the recommendation of the pension committee, Grand Army 
of the Republic—severally to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. L. H. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of New Madrid, Mo., for 
an appropriation for building levees on the Mississippi River—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EATON: Papers relating to the claim of John B. McDon- 
nell—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of Boyd & Hicken, and others, 
of New York, in favor of the repeal of all tonnage duties—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, for passage of H. 
R. 5892, known as the Dingley pilotage bill, and for an appropriation 
for the Hydrographic Department—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Association of New York, for relief or 
American shipping—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of Jacob Knabb and numerous citizens of the eighth 
Congressional district of Pennsylvania, for a pension to Mrs. Rebecca 
Kupp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of G. A. Weaver and others, of Upson 
County, Georgia, in favor of aid to education—to the Committee on 
Education. y 

By Mr. KEIFER: Petition of Frank A. Kates, recording secretary 
Mad River Assembly, Knights of Labor, Springfield, Ohio, and 100 
others of the same place, relative to the Chi restriction act—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEINER: Resolutions of Dela Hunt Post, No. 152, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, for the equalization of 
poung &c.—to Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay. 


y 
By Mr. S. W. PEEL: Papers relating to the claim of Leonard M. 
Thompson—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 28, 1884. 
Prayer by Rev. J. E. Iris, D. D., American consul at Cognac, 
Fran 


ce. 
The Journal of the proceedingsof Friday last was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in answer to a 
resolution of the 14th instant; a report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office relative to an alleged error in the survey of the eastern 
boundary of California; which was referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, FARLEY. I present a memorial of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of California, signed by a large number of manufacturers. It 
is short, and I ask that it be read. 

The memorial was read, and referred to the Committee on Patents, 
as follows: 


To our honorable Senators and Representatives from California 
in the Congress of the United States : 

The Manufacturers’ Association of California res ully address you this 
memorial in relation to the present situation regarding patents for inventions, 
and earnestly invoke your active opposition to such bills as have been or here- 
after may be introduced into either branch of the national Congress hostile to 
the progress of science and the useful arts by limiting the just protection to 
their respective discoveries and appliances. 

It is with surprise and fear that we have recently learned of bills greatly im- 
pairing if not practically destroying the rights heretofore conferred upon invent- 

rs having been favorably considered by the House of Representatives, and we 
viow with anxiety the action of the honorable Senate upon them and with alarm 
the consequences which may follow their enactment. 
_ We consider the proposed changes radical and unjust, and liable to seriously 
injure many and great existing interests, and prevent completion of numerous 
prospective enterprises, by withdrawal of capital and confidence, and raising 
perilous obstacles to our country’s inventive, industrial, and manufacturing 


progress, 

We therefore earnestly and most respectfully protest inst the proposed 
changes and all similar provisions which abridge the usefulness of the Patent 
Office Department or impair the protection heretofore afforded. 

In presenting this request and protest we beg to remind you of some great 
facts of history which are a part of the common knowledge of the world, namely: 

That the general advance of each civilized nation in knowledge and intelli- 


gence, in ox Selon of increased comforts and luxuries, and accumulation of 
wealth has n greatest where inventors are best protected, and that this ad- 
vance is chiefly due to their discoveries and productions. 

That the patent laws do not, nor have they ever given the inventor anything 
beyond an exclusive right for limited time to use or sell that which he had him- 
selfcreated. For this reason the country has lost nothing nor can it lose anything 
we continuing the patent laws, as wisely provided for in the Constitution of the 

nited States, in all their force and integrity. 

That the great inventions and useful discoveries made by inventors in the 
United States have constituted an advance highway, on which our country 
marches, a proud leader of the nations of the world in all that makes a people 
intelligent, comfortable, rich, happy, and independent. 

That under the incentive and protection afforded to inventors by our patent 
laws inventions and improvements have multiplied rapidly, tarnlahine comer 
na —— methods for agriculture, manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
and travel. 
oor a — a pan por hesa been Succi pari the means poiki 

, with en comfort in our homes, have n greatly 
the changes these inventions have wrought. 

The benefits derived by the country from inventive genius and mechanic skill 
are so immeasurably greater than inventors have gained from the people that 
com) n ceases. 

Referring to these general truths, we send you this memorial, protesting against 
the threatened action inimical to the patent laws, and earnestly soliciting Bagi 
hearty efforts toward continuing the wise policy which has added so much to- 
ward the expansion, p rity, strength, and glory of our nation, and respect- 
fully express our desire that you will exercise your influence to preserve the 
body and intentof our patent system, and that all changes be confined to details 
for correction of abuses and to make it more effective. 

Respectfully, yours, 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
A. 8. HALLIDIE, President. 


ty TUBBS, 
WM. HARNEY, 
S. P. TAYLOR, 
DAVID KERR, 


Mr. MILLER, of California. I present a similar memorial of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of California, remonstrating against pro- 
posed legislation by Congress inimical to the nt patent laws and 
impairing the rights of inventors. I move it be referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I present the petition of Thomas Ashby and 52 other 
citizens of Massachusetts, who call upon Congress in the name of the 
intelligent workers of the United States to enact ‘‘such amendments 
to the Chinese restriction acts as are satisfactory to the Pacific coast 
delegation in Congress.” They represent that such is the administra- 
tion of the law on the Pacific coast by the officials there at this time as 
to break down all barriers, and every class of Chinese, whether mer- 
chants, laborers, mendicants, or criminals, may enter our ports under the 
name of business men, students, or travelers, and they demand, they 
say, therefore, in the name of American artisans, ‘‘ that Congress shall 
enact such amendments to the Chinese restriction acts as will make it 
a criminal offense to bring to this country such hordes of degraded be- 
ings, who area worse blight to the country than ever was the slave power 
of the South.” 

Mr. President, I recognize the right of all my constituents to petition 
Congress at all times upon all subjects when they deem it their duty or 
their inclination so to do, and I shall present such petitions, but 
whether I could support such amendments to the Chinese immigration 
law as would be ‘“‘satisfactory to the Pacific coast delegation in Con- 
gress’? would depend altogether upon the character of those amend- 
ments. While I shall be the organ of my constituents to the extent of 
presenting their petition, I withhold my assent to amendments until I 
shall know the character of such amendments. 

I think the petition had better be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Ir. MILLER, of California. The bill has been reported to the Sen- 
ate, and I think the petition had better lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. As the committee have reported, let the petition lie 
on the table. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a petition praying for a fast-mail train from 
Boston to New York, signed by the president of the Central National 
Bank of Portsmouth, N. H., Hon. Frank Jones, a former member of 
Congress, and a large number of business men. I move that the petition 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH presented the petition of the Board of Trade of Port- 
land, Oreg., praying for the passage of a law suspending the coinage 
of silver dollars and for the discontinuance of bills of the denomina- 
tion of one and two dollars; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of citizens of Groton, Dak., and 
a petition of citizens of Dodge Center, Minn., praying that all qualified 
physicians may have equal rights in the Government service; which 
were referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I present the petition of a great many citizens known 
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as inventors and a set of resolutions that they have agreed upon. The 
petition is in the following language: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


The und , inventors, manufacturers, and citizens of Sarean be and vi- 
cinity, ully petition our honorable Senators and Representatives to op- 
pose by all legitimate means the pending legislation in Congress hostile to the 
progress of American invention. x 

This petition is circulated in accordance with the following resolutions, unani- 
pe ado: at a meeting of the citizens of Chicago and vicinity, held in this 

ty 1884. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

We, as the representative inventors and manufacturers of Chi , having in 
view the object and scope of our patent law as now embodied in the statutes of 

is psat lee construed by the decisions of the courts, and believing all pro- 
posed | ion upon the subject of letters patent now before Congress to be 
vicious in its end and purpose, and destructive to the rights of all inventors or 
manufacturers under letters patent; and having in view especially section 2 of 
an act recently passed in the House of Representatives under suspension of the 
rules and referred to the Committee on Patents of the Senate, and the same 
having been reported back to the Senate unanimously that it pass, as follows: 

Section 2 of the act: “That when in any case the use complained of was an 
article or device made by the defendant, or his agent, or employé, for his own 
use and benefit, and not in the manufacture of an article for sale, the measure 
of recovery shall be a license fee, If in any such case a licerise fee shall not have 
been established under the patent or patents sued on, then in any action at law 
the jury, and in any action in equity the court, shall ascertain what, under all 
the circumstances of the case, would be a reasonable license fee: Provided, 
, That this section shall not apply to machinery held for sale or used for 
manufacturin :" Now, therefore, 

Be it resol hat under the eme 


arts; 
Thatacopy ofthese resolutions be forwarded immediately to the 
and Senators, to acted upon at once in the spirit of these 


among the inventors and 


egislation, and that no 
upon the above act until the will of the people inthe high honor by petition. 
honor, 
the a 
them 


justice, and 

ability of our Representatives and Senators, and believe ve desig- 
and all ogous | ive action has been sprung upon by de- 

men, having in view the supposed grievances of the few, without regard 

to or due consideration of the great interests and principles involved in the 


The petition which I present is eighty feet in length, and signed by 
numerous inventors and persons interested in patented articles. Imove 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the petition of Robert B. Patton, late private 
Company I, Second Regiment of Arkansas Cavalry Volunteers, United 
States Army, praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers, praying that Rob- 
ert C. McKee, late private Company G, Twentieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers, be restored to the pension-rolls; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LOGAN. I present resolutions of the Board of Trade of Chicago 
in reference to the transportation of goods in bond connected with for- 
eign trade, and quite a number of resolutions ting amendments 
to the law as it now exists, and also amendments to bills which have 
been offered. I moyethat the resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iask that the amendments suggested in the resolu- 
tions may be incorporated in the RECORD, so that Senators can havean 
aaa of examining them. They have been very carefully con- 
sidered. 

The paper was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
Copy of resolutions adopted by the yee gh Trade of the city of Chicago, April 


3 

Resolved, That this board heartily indorse the action of the special committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York in reference to interna- 
tional bills of lading, as set forth in their report adopted March 6, 1884; and that 
this board, fully appreciating the importance of the object desired, pledges itself 
to co-operate with the said Chamber of Commerct by urging upon our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress their hearty support of the magan, d measure when it 

1 come before them for action. 

But inasmuch as a large foreign business is done from Chicago and other in- 
land cities in this country on through bills of lading issued by the various in- 
land rail and water rtation companies in connection with ocean lines 
and other ocean vessels, they recommend and earnestly urge that the proposed 
Jaw shall be so amended that it shall apply equally to all so carried under 
such bills of lading; otherwise, in the event of a law such as that proposed 
ing passed without including in its provisions all goods shipped on through bills 
of lading from interior points, the seaboard exporter would be at a decided ad- 
vantage over his Western competitor, in that the former would be able to insist 
“ioe eng receive a bill of lading much more valuable than the latter. 

ides, unless it shall be made to so apply, the law could be practically nulli- 
fled in so far at least as would pertain to that portion of the vessel's cargo con- 
sisting of goods on through bills of lading issued by parties or corporations other 
than the Siafi ieee torr or masters of ocean vessels; and your committee recom- 
mend that the ous sections of the proposed law be so changed, as follows: 

Section 1: After the word “ States,” in second line, insert “and every railway 


co! n company, or fast-freight line, and every vessel 
on the inland es or other water wa wii the United States ok ao tae 
through foreign bills of lading on behalf of or in connection with vessels.” 


ion 2; After the word * manager,” inthe second line, insert‘ or the own- 


ers, manager, or agents of any railway com , transportation com or 
fast-freight line, or of any vessel plying on the inland lakes or other at ba s 


within the United States carrying goods on a through bill of lading to be de- 
livered at the seaboard toany vessel to be transported by said AIRA high 
seas.” 


Section 3: After the word “manager,” in second line, insert the words, “ or 
the owners, managers, or agents of any railway company, transportation com- 
pany, or fast-freight line, or of any vessel plying on the inland lakes or other 
water ways within the United States, carrying goods on a through bill of lading, 
to be delivered at the seaboard to any vessel, to be thence transported by said 
vessel on the high seas.” 5 

Section 5: After the words “ refusal of," in fourth line, insert the wo: “an 
public carrier,” and after the word “agent,” in same line, insert the wo “of 
any vessel;"’ also, in same section, after the word “such” and before the word 
“vessel,” in the eighth line, insert the words “ public carrier, or.” 

Section 6: After the word “ma r” insert “orany railway company, trans- 
portation company, or fast-freight line, or any vessel plying onthe inland lakes 
or other water ways within the United States, carrying goods on a through bill 
of lading, to be delivered at the seaboard to any vessel, to be thence transported 
by said vessel on the high seas, their owners, managers, or agents.” 

Mr. LOGAN presented an affidavit of Zack T. Hundley, a citizen of 
Dakota, in support of a bill heretofore introduced for the relief of Will- 
iam T. Hundley; which was referred to the Committee on. Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of A. Lincoln Post, No. 10, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Nebraska; a petition of 
Bob Mercer Post, No. 145, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Nebraska; and a petition of Boomer Post, No. 118, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Nebraska, praying certain pension legis- 
lation; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of Bradford Post, No. 141, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania; a petition 
of Bryson Post, No. 225, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Pe lvania; and a petition of Taggart Post, No. 350, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, in favor of the recom- 
mendations of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public in relation to pensions, &c.; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of the Commercial Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia, in favor of an appropriation for the support of the Hydro- 
graphic Department; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. : 

He also presented the petition of the Commercial Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia, in favor of the redemption of the trade-dollar; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented resolutions adopted by W. H. Doering 
Post, No. 248, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, Ant- 
werp, Ohio, and resolutions adopted by Bishop Williams Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Shade, Athens County, Ohio, praying such leg- 
islation as is recommended by the pension committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic; which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a resolution adopted by Col. Jacob Smith 
Post, No. 72, Grand Army of the Republic, at Trenton, Mo., indorsing 
the su; ions of a committee appointed by the Grand Army of the 
Republic on the subject of pensions, &c.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I presenta petition of Franklin Shanks Post, No. 
100, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Missouri, indorsing 
the action and recommendations of the committee on pensions of the 
National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, as follows: 


First. Pensions to be granted disabled ex-prisoners without requiring proof 
that disability is the result of imprisonment. 
Second. The extension of the arrears act until January, 1885. 
Third, The increase of widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 per month. 
Fourth. Proof of soundness prior to enlistment to be assumed in the absence 
one ar ion for the totally or partially maimed 
. Increase of pension for the t or m.: < 
Sixth. Increase of ion of minor children to $5 he month. 
Seventh. Continuation of soldier's pension to widow or dependent relatives, 
rdless of causesof death. 
ighth. Pensions for all honorably discharged ex-soldiers and sailors now 
disabled and dependent on their own labor for a support and have 65 
years of age without uiring proof of the origin of their disability. 
Ninth. Proof of physical disability and ah rg ye upon others than those 
] ly bound for their support, together with the fact that the soldier or sailor 
le sno widow or minor child, to be sufficient to entitle dependent parents to 
n. 
Perenth, Legislation defining the status of pension-clients and their attorneys. 
Eleventh. An equitable equalization of bounties. 
Also, by unanimous resolution of said post at a regular meeting, the following 


is respectfully submitted : $ 

That when an applicant for invalid pension dies, either from effect of disease 
contracted in the service or otherwise, after having filed his declaration and 
before the same has been finally settled, the widow or surviving children should 
have the legal right conferred on them to prosecute said claim to a conclusion, 
and in the event of the original claimant being found entitled to pension then the 
widow, if alive, should receive what was due said applicant at the time of his 
death, or in case of her death his children should be entitled to receive the same. 


This petition is numerously signed by members of that post I move 
that it be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
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ferred the bill (S. 1641) for the relief of the widow of Edward M. Wil- 


kins, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the following bills were 
referred, submitted adverse reports thereon, which were agreed to; and 
they were indefinitely postponed: 

A bill (8. oon to grant a pension to James M, Kirk; 

A bill (S. 963) to place on the pension-roll the name of Philenda 
Carran, mother of Francis M. Carran, late a private in Company B, 
One hundred and twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteers; and 

A bill (S. 202) for the relief of John L. Cunni $ 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 56) for the relief of Mar- 
tin and P. B. Murphy, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Railroads, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them adversely; and they were post- 
poned indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 826) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the subject of railroad transportation; 

A bill (S. 840) to establish a board of railroad commissioners, to 
regulate interstate commerce, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 1142) to establish a board of commissioners of interstate 
commerce, prescribe the duties thereof, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Railroads, reported a bill (S. 
2112) to establish a commission to regulate interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 

tition of William Young, late private in Compa F, Twenty-third 

Iichigan Infantry, praying for a ion, submitted an adverse report 
thereon, which was agreed to; and the committee was discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the follow- 
ing bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which were agreed to; and 
they were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (H. R. 569) granting a pension to Ruben Marshall; 

A bill (H. R. 570) granting a pension to N. H. Clements; and 

A bill (H. R. 562) granting a ion to H. E. Van Trees. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
484) granting a pension to Charles H. Noble, submitted an adverse re- 
port thereon, and moved its indefinite postponement. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senator if the bill shows from what State 
the applicant comes? 

Mr. PLUMB. That case, I think, is from Kansas. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not remember the State the soldier lived in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoarin the chair). The Chair 
is informed that the person mentioned in the bill was a member of an 
Illinois regiment. The residence is not stated. 

Mr. PLUMB. [ask that the last four bills reported by the Senator 
from Illinois from the Committee on Pensions be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think I know, perhaps, the cases to which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas refers. There are three cases where the parties were 
in the Kansas State militia, and in that service suffered severely and 
are disabled. The committee report against the bills granting pen- 
sions to these persons for the reason that they had nothing to do with 
the service of the Government of the United States. I suppose those 
are the cases to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want those three cases and the case of Mr. Noble, 
the last one reported, placed upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the votes 
severally indefinitely postponing these bills will be reeonsidered, and 
the bills will be placed upon the Calendar with the adverse reports of 
the committee. The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I am instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 784) granting a pension to James 8. 
Donahue, to report it adversely. I ask that it be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and they were indefinitely postponed: 

A bill (S. 1200) granting a pension to Mrs. E. G. C. Abbott; and 

A bill (5. 1676) granting a penson to John F. Hinman. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2066) providing for a resurvey of township 12 south, 
of range 27 east, in Putnam County, Florida, reported it without amend- 
ment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2113) for the re- 
lief of Emile V. Audibert; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (S. 2114) granting 
a pension to Alonzo Raymond; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2115) for the relief 


of Abraham Van Assum; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2116) for the relief of Henry 
pay which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2117) for the relief of Mathilda Victor; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 2118) granting a pension to James 
E. O’Shea; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. KENNA introduced a bill (S. 2119) for the relief of Dudley D. 
Smith in his own right and as administrator of Whitcomb Smith, de- 
ceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the papers on file 
relating to the case, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2120) granting a pension to 
Milley Ann McGinnis, widow of John McGinnis; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 2121) for the relief of Wilson Ryan; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GEORGE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2122) for the relief 
of John L. Lake, jr.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had to the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate to print the report of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution: 

A bill ie 465) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker; 

A bill (8. 652) to carry into effect the decree of the district court of 
the United States for the southern district of New York in the case of 
the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra Sefiora de Regla; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall. 

The message further announced that the House insisted on its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4716) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, agreed to the conference ask 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. WALDO HUTCHINS of New York, Mr. SAMUEL J. 
RANDALL of Pennsylvania, and Mr. W. H. CALKINS of Indiana man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insisted on its di 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5459) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND of Nli- 
nois, Mr. W. S. HOLMAN of Indiana, and Mr. R. G. Horr of Michi- 
gan managers at the conferencé¢ on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


A bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to John Galloup; 

A bill (H. R. 709) granting a pension to Robert L. Willey; 
Phe pin H. R. 1164) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Elenor 
Stough; 

A bill (H. R. ER to increase the pension of Mathew O. Regan; 

A bill (H. R. 1724) for the relief of Santiago de Leon; 

A bill (H. R. 2070) granting a pension to Decatur Hamlin; 

A bill (H. R. ous} granting a pension to Miss Mary P. MacBlair; 

A bill (H. R. 2908) granting a pension to James McManus; 

A bill (H. R. 3466) granting a pension to Azzur W. Reader; 

A bill (H. R. 3656) granting a pension to Salome Ann Walker; 

A bill (H. R. 4041) granting a pension to Zelica T. Dunlap. 

A bill (H. R. 5213) to restore Sidney B. Tullar to the pension-roll; 

A bill (H. R. 5215) granting a pension to Orlando Culver; and 

A bill (H. R. 5686) granting a pension to Sarah J. Chipman. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6073) to provide for certain of the most 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; 
and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 26th instant approved and signed the act (S. 1252) for the relief of 


Millie E. Hays, widow of John Hays, deceased 
THE CALENDAR—BILLS PASSED OVER. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOAR in the chair.) If there be 
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no ‘‘concurrent or other resolutions’? the Chair lays before the Senate 
the first case upon the Calendar under Rule VIII, being the bill (S. 1240) 


for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix of the estate of Will- 
iam Perine, deceased. This case, by the order of the Senate, is tostand 
without prejudice until the return of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT]. The Chair lays before the Senate the next case on the 
Calendar, which is the bill (S. 139) for the relief of C. M. Wilcox. The 
Chair understands unanimous consent has been given that that case 
shall remain without prejudice until the return of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MAxEY], and a like consent was given in to the bill 
(S. 419) for the extension of letters patent to the heirs of Rudolph 
Leschot, deceased, to continue during the absence of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. Order of Business 272, being Senate bill 
1477, is the next business in order on the Calendar. 


POTOMAC FREE BRIDGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consideration 
of the bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been read, and the ques- 
tion now is upon the adoption of a pending amendment, which will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 27, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia report to strike out the foliowing words: z 


Thesum which may be expended under this act shall be treated and ed 
as a part of the general e nses of the District of Columbia, and the United 
States shall be credited with the amount which it may pay under this act for 
the erection of said brid, upon its 50 cent. of the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, as provided in the act of June 11, 1878, entitled “An act providing 
a permanent form of government for the District of Columbia.” 

And to insert in lieu thereof— 


One-fourth of the expense of the construction of said bridge shall be charged 
to and paid by the District of Columbia, and the balance (three-fourths) of the 
sum hereby approp: shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBER- 
GER], and with his assent I shall hope to get theconsent of the Senate, 
. to let the bill go over without losing its place on the Calendar, if possi- 
ble, until the Committee on the District of Columbia can investigate 
to its own satisfaction certain facts that I, asa member of that com- 
mittee, deem it material should be thoroughly investigated before the 
Senate proceeds with the consideration of this bill. Ido not want to 
delay its consideration; I prefer that it shall hold its place on the Cal- 
endar, so that it may be called up at any time when the committee has 
had an opportunity of investigating the matters to which I refer. But 
sooner than allow the consideration to proceed I shall feel bound to 
object, in order that we may investigate those matters to our satisfac- 
tion before proceeding with the consideration. 

If the suggestion I make meets the approval of the Senator from Vir- 

inia, I will ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed overand hold 

its place on theCalendar. Isthe Senator from Virginia willing to have 
that course pursued? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I am not, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I object to the further consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I thought the Senator was going to permit 
me to answer him before he filed his objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw the objection for that purpose, but I 
understood the Senator as answering in the briefest and most emphatic 
possible manner, and that is the reason why I proceeded to make my 
objection. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Yes, sir; I propose to ask the Senate, if the 
Senator from Tennessee insists upon his objection, to take up the bill 
notwithstanding the objection. If the bill has not friends enough to 
take it up, I assume that it will not have friends enough to pass it. 

The reason why I do not consent to the proposition of the Senator 
from Tennessee is because there is no new matter to go back to the 
committee. The Senator from Tennessee I understand has been upon 
that committee for some years past. I think I heard him speaking of 
preserving the consistency of his record upon that committee for a num- 
ber of years past. If there is one single paper filed here since the bill 
was reported that was not before that committee as far back as 1881, 
then I shall quickly consent even to recommitting the bill. I have 
been in that committee-room, and I find there every paper filed in 1881 
that has been filed by Wells, Duncan & Co. since they have ascertained 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia first reported the bill 
favorably. Every paper is filed save and except only the report of Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. W. B. Hazen, which is addressed to a private citizen with 
an official title. That is the only one. 

There is no question for the Senate to consider that any member of it 
can possibly desire to have referred back to that committee but the one 
which proceeds from the lessees of the bridge, whoask the Congress of the 
United States to pay the judgment liens that rest to-day more heavily 
upon those piers than the rotten structure which is called a bridge and 
which we are asked to buy in addition. That is all that it can be de- 
sired to have referred back, and I say that the Senate ought to be pre- 
pared now to hear it; it ought to be prepared to pass upon it. 

If thereis any question that the Senator from Tennessee will say has 


not been thoroughly considered and name what question it is, and if I 
can understand that it is a question which has not been considered, I 
shall quickly assent to his proposition. ButI can not seeit. I have 
been three months with this bill before the committce and before the 
Senate. I know that the bill has been prejudiced by a suggestion of 
its defeat elsewhere. That is a great mistake. This bill has not been 
defeated anywhere. The bill which has suffered defeat is just the bill 
that it is proposed to model this one after by amendments; that is, to 
make Congress pay the judgment liens of the Alexandria Canal Com- 
pany and to pay Wells, Duncan & Co. $85,000 for property that they 
do not own a cent of and never have owned. 

I want this bill to stand upon its merits, and to stand upon the report 
of the committee; and if the Senator from Tennessee can not show me 
some specific question that he wants reconsidered, I must ask that the 
Senate take up the bill notwithstanding hls objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I certainly have no objection to the Senator’s asking 
the Senate to take the bill up notwithstanding the objection. That is 
his right. I have habitually favored a free bridge across the Potomac 
for years. I still favor the construction of a free bridge across the Po- 
tomac. My recollection is, however, that for the last six years a 
majority of that committee, if not with unanimity, has preferred the 
Aqueduct Bridge toany other locality for a bridge across the Potomac. 
I have preferred it, and my judgment is that it is the proper place for 
the bridge. Our difficulty has been heretofore that we have never seen 
that we could acquire a title that we could ask the Senate to accept 
for the piers or for the Aqueduct Bridge. The presentchairman of the 
committee [Mr. INGALLS], in whose legal opinions I have very great 
confidence, informed the committee at the meeting next before the last 
that in his opinion the matter had now assumed an attitnde in which 
we could secure an absolute title clear and satisfactory. 

If that can be done I prefer the Aqueduct Bridge to the bridge at the 
Three Sisters, and though I favored the report of the bill that the Sen- 
ator now p believing as I did at that time that it was impossible 
to obtain title to the Aqueduct Bridge and being earnestly in favor of 
a free bridge across the Potomac, and I took that as the last resort, I 
shall never favor the passage of this bill until I have ascertained with 
absolute certainty that we can not acquire a satisfactory title to the 
Aqueduct Bridge. 

a therefore renew my objection to the further consideration of the 
Lil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee objects, 
and the bill over under the rule. The Senator from Virginia now 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1477, 
being the bill which has just gone over. Is the Senate ready for the 
question? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the motion is not de- 
batable. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not wish the Senator from Virginia to be misled 
as to the course that some of us as members of the committee will take 
on his proposition. As the Senator from Tennessee has stated, I favor, 
and very earnestly favor, the construction of a free bridge across the Po- 
tomac atone or otherof the pointsdesignated. Butin viewof thestate- 
ment made by the Senator from Tennessee I shall be unwilling to vote 
to take up this bill at this time and act upon it until that question is 
investi The Senator from Virginia stated that no doubt any one 
who would be willing to vote for the bill would be willing to vote to 
take it up. Ishould vote forthe bill if it was on its passage, but I shall 
not vote to take it up now until the question has been investigated. I 
think it would be wiser for the Senator from Virginia to accept the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, and let the bill hold its place 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. I prefer that if it be possible. 

Mr. BROWN. So I understand; but if the Senator from Virginia 
will not accept that and shall press his motion to take it up, as one mem- 
ber of the committee I shall be obliged to vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia. ; 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understand the Chair to state that the 
motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable; all the 
debate has proceeded so far by the indulgence of the Senate. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Isimply wish to state, with the indulgence 
of the Senate, that I can perfectly understand how, by a majority vote 
against taking up this bill on the motion now made, its standing may 
be prejudiced. 

Mr. HARRIS. That will be the result. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. But I understand perfectly, too, that Ihave 
had ninety days’ notice of this same contest. Thereis nothing new in 
it; it is the same old contest that has existed since 1881; and I had just 
as well accept the situation now asat any other time. There is nothing 
in it but the same old Wells and Duncan fight against a free bridge, 
for it is perfectly understood that the title to that old bridge still 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say to the Senator from Virginia, if he will 


allow me, that if he attributes any declaration of mine or any act of 
mine to Wells or Duncan or anything except a sense of duty, he makes 
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an insinuation unworthy of himself and altogether unjust to me and 
one that is utterly without foundation. I have never seen and do not 
know either of the persons to whom he refers, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I would have supposed that the Senator’s 
years of experience would have restrained him from suspecting even 
for a moment that I was making a charge against him. Ido mean tosay 
this and this only: that but for the papers filed here by Wells, Duncan 
& Co., and printed and laid around indiscriminately, there never would 
have been a proposition to recommit this bill, because there would 
have been no suggestion of a reason for it to the mind of the Senator 
from Tennessee or anybody else. The reason he asks for it is because 
of the suggestions made by these papers of Wells, Duncan & Co. 

I hope the Senator understands better now. That is what I meant 
by the suggestion I made and all that I meant. I made no reflection 
upon the Senator’s course in this matter. But I do say that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee ought to know that there can not be a title ac- 
quired to that property unless we assent to the conditions laid down in 
their papers which have been laid bs the desks of Senators here and 
of gentlemen in the other end of the Capitol that we shall pay the judg- 
ment liens upon their old bridge and pay them $85,000, and then re- 
build the old bridge, rebuild the aqueduct, and ask Co: accord- 
ing to the reports of the engineers, for half a million do! to do it 
with: 


Mr. HARRIS. WilltheSenatorfrom Virginia allow me? The ques- 
tion he refers tois a legal one. He gives his opinions as to the possi- 
bility of acquiring title to the piers of the Aqueduct Bridge. The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, expressed an opinion at the meeting before 
the last to the committee directly the other way; and the Senator will 
pardon me for saying that I have quite as much—I will not say more, 
but if he were present I should be bound to say more—confidente in 
the legal opinions of the Senator from Kansas than I have in those of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The Senator must understand that I accept 
that; but the Senator from Kansas has no legal opinion upon this ques- 
tion which he will vouchsafe to the Senate, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, with all due deference to him, I undertake to say, will not vouch- 
safe an opinion on that question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I only want time to investigate it to see what I shall 
conclude. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I would be willing to give tithe, but there 
ought to be some distinction drawn between time and S This 
question has been pending ever since 1854, and itis in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to-day, and as long as Wells, Duncan & Co. 
control it there it will remain. I am asking for a free bridge that this 
generation may possibly have an opportunity oe paeng over, and not 
wait until the conclusion of the litigation which commenced in 1854 
and is still pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
half a dozen other cases appealable following it, to determine whether 
we are to have a free bridge or not. That is the important question, 
and that is the reason I ask that the bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia that the Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C., notwith- 
standing the objection. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. President, I think the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee is a reasonable one and ought to be yielded to by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. It is only adifference of a week. It leaves the bill 
on the Calendar and it will come up as soon as the Committee on the 
District of Columbia can have an opportunity to examine the papers. 
The Senator from Tennessee may know about these papers; he has been 
on the committee some time; but quite a number of us havenot. Those 
papers that have been talked about were not printed until a few days 
ago and have not been examined by the committee. I believe there is 
no opposition in the committee on the part of anybody to the proposi- 
tion that there ought to be a free bridge. The only question of divis- 
ion is whether or not we shall utilize the present bridge, the Aque- 
duct Bridge, as it is called, or build an entirely newone. The papers 
recently presented and the propositions recently submitted to the com- 
mittee the committee can examine next Friday and it can be settled then. 
It is quite likely that there will be no division of sentiment about it. 
If it is persisted in, I think the motion to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill now ought to be voted down, so that the committee may 
have an opportunity to consider this new matter recently printed and 
recently presented to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again ask for consent 
to the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ar Do I understand the Senator from Virginia to con- 
sent to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that this bill stand over without losing its place 
upon the Calendar. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
consent is given. The next bill on the Calendar will be reported. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I did not understand the proposition. 
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Mr. HARRIS. My objection, then, will be considered withdrawn, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask the Senate to take up this bill, not- 
withstanding the objection. That was my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE] the Chair again asked for consent to 
the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee | Mr. HARRIS], that the 
bill stand over until to-morrow without losing its place. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Until to-morrow ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That, of course, is the only operation 
of the request. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understand the Senator from Tennessee 
wants the bill posipoed until the committee can consider it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifthe arrangement I suggested is not satisfactory to 
the Senator from Virginia we shall have exactly the same scene to-mor- 
row morning we are having now. I do not intend, so far as I can pre- 
vent it, that this bill shall be considered here until the committee have 
had an opportunity of examining the questions to which I have re- 
ferred. 

I am willing to say in addition, however, that I am willing to meet 
the committee at a special meeting at any day that may be named for 
the purpose of taking up the matter and considering it. I have no de- 
sire to delay the consideration of the bill one moment longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary for us to give to the Senate satisfactory information 
as to the best location for the bridge and the best thing to be done con- 
sidering the publicinterests both of the people of the District and the 
people of Virginia. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
further continuation of the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. RID- 
DLEBERGER] moves that the Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1477 notwithstanding the objection. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 22, noes 13; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. FRYE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roli. 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I am paired on all ques- 
tions with the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired generally with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. I do not see him in his seat. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. JACK- 
SON] is necessarily absent from the city, and is paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FEREYE] upon all questions, as I understand. 

Mr. COKE. My colleague [Mr. MAxEY] is also absent, and is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (after having voted in the aflirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEn]. I do not see 
him here. I ‘withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn. 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ] who been called out of 
the Senate Chamber for a few minutes. In consequence of that I with- 
draw my vote. I do not know how he would vote. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My colleague [Mr. PLATT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 15; as follows: 


Now, Mr. President, I object to the 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, e, Hoar, Riddleberger, 
Cameron of Wis., Giben, Lapham, wyer, 
Coke, Gorman, Sewell 
Conger, Hale, Manderson, Van Wyck, 
Cullom, m, Miller of Cal., Wilson. 
Edmunds, Hawley, Morrill, 
Farley, in, Palmer, 

NAYS—15. 
Bayard, Camden, Harris, Ransom, 
Beck, Co! t, Mo: A Vance, 
Brown, Dolph, Pendleton, Voorhees. 
Call, pton, Pike, 

ABSENT—35. 
Garland, Lamar, Pugh, 

Anthony, rge, McMillan, Sabin, 
Blair, Groome, McPherson, Sauisbury, 
Bowen, Ingalls, Mahone, Sherman, 
Butler, Jackson, axey, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Jonas, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Cockrell, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, alker, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, Williams. 
Fair, Kenna, lumb, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the question, 
after which the report will be read again for information. 


Se GS a a en a a al a i al 
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Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Before the report is read I will now state 
to the Senator from Tennessee that inasmuch as the Senate has taken 
up the bill relieved from the five-minute rule, if he desires to make 
any motion that will carry it over for a few days for him to give con- 
sideration to these matters, without prejudice, he can suggest that mo- 
tion and I shall cheerfully yield; but I want to put the bill in a con- 
dition where it can have some hearing without a new reference to the 
committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of the information given to the committee and 
given to the Senate two or three days ago by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia I suggested then as I did again this 
morning, that this bill should hold its place on the Calendar and should 
not be considered until the Committee on the District of Columbia had 
an opportunity of investigating the questions in respect to the Aqueduct 
Bridge. Before I can support this bill I desire and intend to investigate 
those questions. If the Senator from Virginia will t a time to 
which he is willing to let the bill go over, he will but have conformed to 
the only wish I have expressed from the beginning. But inasmuch as 
the Senator evidently has a majority with him, I am not inclined to an- 
tagonize the majority farther to express my own view and to vote 
my own way. I think it would be better, however, for all parties con- 
cerned that the consideration of the bill be postponed, say for a given 
number of days or for a week, and in the mean time let the committee 
meet and consider these questions deliberately, and cOme in here, as we 
probably shall, a unit in respect to the bill. : . 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I will state to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the reason I suggested that he make the motion is because I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with matters here and do not want to make 
a motion that might prejudice the bill when it is called. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I will ask unanimous 
consent that the further consideration of the bill be postponed for one 
week, unless the District Committee shall ask for its consideration at 
an earlier day. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I shall yield to that cheerfully. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the bill be postponed until one week from to-day. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Without prejudice and retaining its pres- 
ent place on the Calendar, relieved of the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. The vote just taken relieves it of the five-minute 
rule, but it still holds its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. My 
request was that it go over for one week, unless the District Committee 
shall ask for its consideration at an earlier day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be postponed for one week, retaining 
its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII, but not subject to the five- 
minute rule of discussion, unless the District Committee shall ask for 
its consideration at an earlier day. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The joint resolution (S. R. 4) to provide for the settlement of accounts 
with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BROWN. As a Senator interested in that bill is now absent, 
and it is a measure thatI do not think rai a pe ag discussed under 
the five-minute rule, though I am in charge of it, I suggest that it go 
over to the other Calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

JOHN K. HUMMER, 


The bill (S. 1176) granting a pension to John K. Hummer was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. HARRISON. That is reported adversely, and I ask that it may 
over. I may want to say something about it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is objected to, and goes 
over. 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’S BUREAU. 


The bill (S. 838) to consolidate the Bureau of Military Justice and 
the Corps of Judge-Advocates of the Army, and for other purposes, was 
annonnced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That bill was prepared and reported by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] who is now absent, and probably it 
would be better that it should go over, without losing its place on the 


Calendar, until his return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be over, retaining its place on 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection? : 

Mr. SEWELL. If the Senator from Missouri will withdraw his 
objection—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I donot make any objection. 

Mr. SEWELL. All the members of the committee understand the 
bill thoroughly, and there is no occasion to have it go over that I can 


see. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I only made the suggestion. If the Senator de- 
sires to go on, very well. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 


The Secretary read the bill, and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. The first amendment was, in line 5, to strike out ‘‘judge- 
advocates” and insert ‘‘ Judge-Advocate-General’s;’’ so as to read: 


That the Bureauof Mili Justice and the Corps of Judge-Advocates of the 
Army be, and the same are hereby, consolidated, under the title of Judge-Ad- 
voeate-General’s Department. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 11, after the word ‘‘and,’’ to strike 
out ‘“‘ five” and insert ‘‘ four;’’ so as to read: 

And four judge-advocates with the rank, pay, and allowances of majors. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, as section 2, the following: 


Sec, 2. Promotions in the Judge-Advocate-General’s Department, as provided 
a rea a section of this act, shall be by seniority, up to and including the rank 
of colonel, 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to amend, in line 13 of section 1, after the 
word ‘‘selected,’’ by inserting ‘‘ by seniority.” 

Mr. LOGAN. That is in the bill, I think. 

Mr.SEWELL. Not in the bill as read. I think we agreed on it in 
committee and it ought to be there. 

Mr. LOGAN. I find it is in the second section, the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment reported will be 
read for information. 

The Secretary again reported the amendment adopted as section 2. 

Mr. SEWELL. That would probably cover it, but the other would 
make it more certain, as this is a reorganization. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to insert the words ‘“‘by seniority” after 
‘*selected,’’ in line 13 of section 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Seti SEWELL. There is a report in this case, which ought to be 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Seeretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. MAXEY 
February 26, 1884: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to which were referred the bills (S. 838, S. 
899, and S. 1541) to provide promotion in the Corps of Judge-Advocates, respect- 
fully submits the following report : F 

The organization of this branch of the service differs from all others of the 
staff. There is one officer with the rank of brigadier-general and seven with 
therank of major, and there is no provision for promotion. The great incent- 
ive of promotion is wanting. However long a man may serve and however 
faithfully, he enters, lives, and dies with the same rank. Itseems to the commit- 
tee that thisought not tobe. The Secretary of War was called on, on behalf of 
the committee, and his views solicited. Under date 25th instant he transmits to 
the committee a communication, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, Washington Cily, January 25, 1854. 

Ste: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 23d instant, inviting my attention to Senate bill for promotion in the 
Corps of Judge-Advocates,and requesting information thereon with recom- 
mendations, and in reply thereto to state that the Corps of Judge-Advocatés of 
the Army now consists of seven officers, all having equal rank, that of major. 

Existing legislation provides for a reduction of the corps to four officers as 
its permanent organization, to be reached throygh casualty. These officers 
have been in service under their present commissions as judge-advocates for 
the following terms: 

One, twenty-one years and two months, 

One, nineteen years and four months. 

One, nineteen years and three months. 

One, eighteen years and eleven months. 

One, eighteen years and six months. 

One, eighteen years and two months, 

One, ten years and five months. 

One of this number isat all times on duty as professor of military law at West 
Point, a detail which of itself gives the officer the local rank and pay of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel; so that so far as the present costto the Government of the pro- 
motion prorina by the bill under consideration is concerned it would include 
only an increase of $500 per annum for five officers, or an te of but $2,500. 

The anomalous condition of the co: the only one in the Army in which 
there is no prono Ron, is due to the fact that when the Army was reorganized, 
in 1866, while all other corps were given an organization with different grades 
of rank, a certain number of judge-advocates were retained in service with a 
restriction that their service should beterminable at the will of the Secretary 
of War. Thisrestriction was removed by the act of February 25, 1867. 

It is believed that the absence of all hope of advancement for officers of this 

, while they see officers who have been their juniors in rank promoted to 
be their seniors, is an injustice that should be remedied, and that in view of the 
fact that, with the exception of one of them, who will soon be retired, they are 
so nearly ofan age, the principle of promotion contained in the bill for longevity of 
service would be the most advisable and fairest remedy. It isto be borne in mind 
that the duties of these officers are of a character to station them at headquar- 
ters of military de ents, where the question of rank becomes of moment, 
and also that with increased years there has come to them increased demands 
of expenditure without the increased income which service in any other corps 
would have given. 

In view of the foregoing I earnestly recommend the passage of Senate bill No. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon, 5. B. MAXEY, 
Of Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate, 


These views of the Secretary of War are deemed by the committee eminently 
just to this very important and useful corpsof officers and promotive of the best 
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interests of the service. The committee, however, believes that the Corps of 

Judge-Advocatesshould be organized with graduated rank similar to other co 

Wherefore the committee reports back S, 89 and S. 1541, and recommends that 

they be indefinitely ned, and reports back 8, 838 amended as shown b; 

a submitted hat this report, and as amended recommends that said bi 
© pass. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were con in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

J. D. MORRISON. 

The bill (S. 895) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It provides for the payment of $408.10 to J. D. Morrison, surviving 
partner of C. M. & J. D. Morrison, of Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
being the excess of taxes improperly and unlawfully collected of them 
for whisky distilled by them in January, 1866. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN M. M’CLINTOCK. : 


The bill (S. 919) for the relief of John M. McClintock was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. Itis a direction to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to reopen and reconsider the claim of John M. Me- 
‘Clintock for the refunding of certain taxes alleged to have been im- 
properly and illegally assessed and collected to the amount of $3,600; 
and if upon reopening and reconsidering the claim the Commissioner 
shall find these taxes, or any part of the same, to have been illegal]. 
or improperly assessed and collected from the claimant, it is made his 
duty to audit and ascertain the amount of taxes so illegally and im- 
properly collected from the claimant, deducting, however, any legal 
unpaid taxes which the claimant should have paid and did not pay, 
if any there shall be, under section 103 of the act of June 30, 1864, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide internal revenue to support the Government, 
to pay interest on the public debt, and for other p zt 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM M’NAMARA. 


The bill (S. 1352) for the relief of William McNamara was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was reported adversely by me, and at the 
instance of the Senator from South Ceronitin (Mr. BUTLER] it was placed 
on the Calendar. I therefore object to its consideration, but will not 
move its indefinite postponement, because he is absent, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill is objected to, and goesover. 


JOHN H. WALKER. 


The bill (S. 83) for the relief of John H. Walker, late a captain in 
the United States Army, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, in line 3, after the words ‘‘that the Secretary of War 
be directed to,’’ to strike out the words: 

Reimburse Capt. John H. Walker, Fourteenth United States Infantry, the 
value of certain ao property destroyed by fire in his quarters at Camp O. 
F. Smith, in the Indian country, Arizona, in February, 1869. That the amount 

id shall not exceed the sum of $1,500, which shall be paid out of any money 
Tithe Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Ascertain and determine the value of the personal property lost by Capt. J. 
H. Walker, of the Fourteenth United States Infantry, destroyed fire in his 
quartersat Camp ©, F. Smith, in the Indian country, in Oregon, in February, 1869. 
without fault or neglect on his part; and the amount so ascertained shall be ‘paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : i ‘hat 
no allowance be made for any property uri except what was useful for 
such an officer while in quarters, engaged in the public service, in the line of 
duty, and not exceeding in amount the sum of $500, 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and the amendment was con- 
curred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ROBERT J. BAUGNESS. 


The bill (S. 445) for the relief of the-heirs or legal representative of 
Robert J. Baugness was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to direct the Secretary of War to correct the record of Robert J. 
Baugness, late a private in Com I, Thirty-seventh Illinois Volun- 
teers, so as to remove the charge of desertion, and the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury to pay to the heirs or legal representative of 
Baugness the bounty and allowances that would have been due him 
had not such charge of desertion appeared against him on the rolls. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LAURA PRINE. 

The bill (S. 986) granting a pension to Laura Prine was announced 

as next in order, 


Mr. COCKRELL. That bill is reported adversely, and I object to 
its consideration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is objected to, and goes 
over. 
IOWA INDIAN TRIBE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1108) to eo for the sale of the Iowa Indian reservation, in 
the States of Nebraska and Kansas, for the issuance of a patent for a 
reservation for the Iowa tribe of Indians in the Indian Territory, and 
for other purposes. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to ask whether the Secretary is read- 
ing Senate bill 1108? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He is reading Senate bill 1108, Order 
of Business 286. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I notice by the report of the committee that 
they recommend the indefinite postponement of Senate bill 1108 and 
recommend the adoption of a substitute therefor. I think it quite evi- 
dent that there is a misprint in the Calendar. Senate bill 1108 is not 
the one recommended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report on file is a report of the 
bill with amendments. The original text of the bill is now being read. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ofthe bill as recommended by the committee ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, and the amendments of the committee have not yet been reached. 
On the 26th of Feb: the bill was reported with an amendment, 
which is to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a long 
amendment, which is printed at the end of the original bill. If there 
be no objection, the reading of the original bill will be dispensed with, 
and the Secretary will read the amendment recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think that is the better course. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the amendment of the committee, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That with the consent of the Iowa tribe of Indians, expressed in open coun- 
cil, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause to be 
surveyed, if n , and sold, the remainder of the reservation of the Iowa 
Indians, lying in the States of Nebraska and Kansas. The said lands shall be 
Pa bio in tracts of forty acres each, by three competent commissioners, one 
of whom shall be selected by the Iowa tribe of Indians and the other two shall 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

SEC. 2. That after the survey and appraisement of said lands the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be, and hereby is, authorized to offer the same through the 
United States public-land office at Beatrice, Nebr., at public sale to the high- 
est bidder. In cases where improvements have been made by any Indian or 
for the United States upon such lands, such improvements shall be separately 
appraised: Provided, That no portion of such land shall be sold at less than the 
appraised value thereof, and in no case for less than $2.50 
except such as purchase the same for actual occupation and settlement, and who 
have made and subscribed on oath before the register of said land office and 
filed the same with said officer of the land office at Beatrice, Nebr., that it is 
his -faith intention to settle upon and occupy the land which he seeks to 
pure and improve the same for a home; and, except in case of the death of 
the purchaser, unless said pag shall have executed his declared intention by 
making improvements and being in actual occupation of said land actual 
residence thereon at the time for ma: the second payment, he shall forfeit 
the Leg dei already made, and the land shall be subject to resale as hereinafter 


provided. Each purchaser of said lands at such sale shall be entitled to pur- 
chase one hundred and sixty acres of 


r acre, and to none 


land and no more, except in cases where 
a tract contains a fractional excess over one hundred and nay A acres, If the 
excess is less than forty acres, is contiguous, and results from inability in the 
survey to make township and section lines conform to the boundary lines of 
the reservation, and no other objection exists, the purchase of such excess shall 
be allowed. Such purchaser shall pay one-fourth of the purchase price at the 
time said land is bid off, one-fourth in one year, one-fourth in two years, and 
one-fourth in three years, with interest on the deferred payments at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum; and where there are improvements upon the lands pur- 
chased, which shall have been separately appraised, the purchaser shall pay 
the appraised value of such improvements at the time of purchase in addition 
to the amounts hereinbefore required to be paid. No patents shall issue until 
all payments shall have been made; and on the failure of any purchaser to 
make payment as required, he shall forfeit the land purchased, and the same 
shall be subject to entry and sale at the nyt pon value thereof, or shall be 
again offered at public sale, as the Secretary of the Interior may determine. 

Sec. 3. That if any member of said Iowa tribe of Indians reuding at the date 
of the passage of this act upon any of the lands authorized to be sold by the 
second section of this act, and who has made valuable improvements thereon 
shall elect to remain on the lands occupied by him, such lands shall be withheld 
from sale; and the Secretary of the Interior shall cause a patent to issue to the 

rson so electing for one hundred and sixty acres of land, to include his said 

rovements, which patent shall be of the legal effect, and declare that the 

United States does and will hold the land thus patented, for the period of twenty- 
five years, in trust, for the sole use and benefit of the entee, or in the case of 
his decease, of his heirs according to the laws of the State in which said land is 
situated, and that at the oa of said period the United States will convey 
the same by patent to said Indian, or his heirs, as aforesaid, in fee, discharged 
of said trust, and free of all charge or incumbrance whatsoever; andif any con- 
veyance shall be made of the lands thus patented, or any contract made touch- 
ing the same, before the expiration of the time above mentioned, such convey- 
ance or contract shall be absolutely null and void. 

Sxo. 4. That the proceeds of the sale of any improvements belonging to indi- 


vidual Indians shall be paid to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in trust, to 
be expended for the benefit of the Indians to whom such. improvements be- 
longed. The proceeds of the sale of any improvements belonging to the United 


States shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States; and the proceeds 
of the sale of said lands, first deducting therefrom the cost of the survey, ap- 
incre and sale, and the Ns gga of removing the Indians to the Indian 

‘erritory, as hereinafter provid , Shall be placed to the credit of said Iowa In- 
dians in the Treasury of the United States, and shall bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, which income shall be annually expended for the ben- 
efit of said Indians, under the direction of the Secre! of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. That the President of the United States be, and he is Peen authorized 
to cause a patent to be issued to the Iowa tribe of Indians for the following-de- 
scribed lands in the Indian Territory, namely: Commencing at the point where 
the Deep Fork of the Canadian River intersects the west boundary of the Sac 
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and Fox reservation ; thence north along said west boundary to the south bank 
of the Cimarron River; thence up said Cimarron River to the Indian meridian ; 
thence south along said Indian meridian to the Deep Fork of the Canadian River; 
thence down said Deep Fork to the place of beginning; which lands were set 
apart for the permanent use and occupation of the Iowa and such other Indians 
as the Secretary of the Interior might see fit to locate thereon, by an executive 
order dated August 15, 1883. 

Sec, 6. That the patent suthorized by the preceding section to be issued to said 
Iowa tribe of Indians shall be of the legal effect, and declare that the United 
States does and will hold the land thus patented for the period of twenty-five 
years in trust for the sole use and benefit of said Iowa tribe and such other In- 
dians as the Secretary of the Interior may see fit to locate with them, and that 
at the expiration of said period the United States will convey the same by patent 
to said Iowa tribe of Indians in fee discharged of said trust and free of all Af soar 
and incumbrances whatsoever. 

Sec. 7. That whenever the Indians who may be properly residing upon said 
Iowa reservation shall desire allotments of lands in severalty, the Secretary. of 
hich Interior shall cause allotments to be made to such Indians in quantity as 

follows: 

To each head of a family, 160 acres. 

To each single person over the age of 21 years, 80 acres. 

Sec. 8. That upon the approval of the al geen ppd pe for in the preced- 
ing section by the Secretary of the Interior, the P; dent shall cause nts to 
issue therefor in the name of the allottees, which patents shall be of the legal 
effect, and declare that the United States does and will hold the land thus al- 
lotted, for the period of twenty-five years, in trust, for the sole use and benefit 
ofthe Indian to whom such allotment shall have n made, or in case of his 
decease, of his heirs, and that at the expiration of said period the United States 
will convey the same a rece tothe said Indian, or his heirs, in fee, discharged 
of said trust and free of all charge or incumbrance w ver; and if any con- 
veyance shall be made of the lands set apartand allotted as herein provided, or 
any contract made touching the same, before the expiration of the time above 
mentioned, such conveyance or contract shall be absolutely null and void: Pro- 
vided, That the foregoing conditions, restrictions, and limitations shall not ex- 
tend beyond the expiration of the time expressed in the patent herein author- 
ized to be issued to the tribe in common: And ided further, That these pat- 
ents when issued shall override the patent authorized to be issued to the tribe 
as aforesaid, and shall separate the individual allotment from the lands held in 
common, which proviso shall be incorporated in the tribal patent. 

Sec, 9. That the Secretary of the Interior may, with the consent of the Indians, 
expressed in open council, cause the removal of that portion of the Iowa tribe 
residing upon said Iowa reservation in Nebraska and Kansas to the Iowa res- 
ervyation in the Indian Territory, and expend such sum as may be rendered nec- 
essary by such removal, and forthe comfort and advancement in civilization 
of said Indians, and of Towas already residing in the Indian Territory; and 
the sum of $30,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby bg ors 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pay- 
ment of such expenses and for the expenses of the survey, appraisement, and 
sale of said Iowa lands; and the amount so expended shall be reimbursed tothe 
United States out of the first proceeds of the sales of said lands, 


Mr. GORMAN. I move to amend the amendment proposed by the 
committee, in section 2, line 10, by striking out ‘‘ two dollars and fifty 
cents’’ and inserting ‘‘ten dollars;’’ so as to provide that these lands 
shall not be sold for less than $10 an acre. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Maryland to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GORMAN. This reservation is now surrounded by settlers and 
is exceedingly valuable. As I understand, the land is worth from ten 
to twenty dollars an acre. The limit provided by the committee’s 
amendment is that it shall not be sold for less than $2.50 per acre. My 
amendment will provide that the sale shall not be for less than $10 per 
acre. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I would suggest to the Senator from Maryland 
that the danger of his proposition is that while some of this land is 
undoubtedly worth $10 an acre some of it is worth probably much 
less than $10 an acre, and I see no reason for making a departure from 
the rule established in all cases of this kind that the land shall be ap- 
praised, and that in no instance shall it be sold at less than $2.50 per 
acre. Why does the Senator desire at this time and in this bill to 
change the policy of legislation on this matter and insert $10 an acre, 
when it never has been asked for before? Undoubtedly some of the 
land will be appraised at more than $10 an acre and some at less, be- 
cause it will really not be worth $10 per acre. Itmustsell for at least 
the re value, but not less than $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. DAWES. Ithink that two dollars and a half isless than the land 
will be appraised at; but whether $10 is too much I am not quite able 
tosay. The Senator from Kansas [Mr.4NGALLS] who is now absent had 
charge of this bill, and in committee the amount was discussed. I think 
it would have met the judgmentof the Senator from Kansas to have the 
limit considerably higher than it is. We put in $2.50 per acre, which 
is according to the old rule. But land in Kansas is worth a great deal 
more now than it was when this rule was established. I think it 
ought to be raised; I am not quite prepared to say it ought to go up to 
$10 anacre. I think, perhaps, if the Senator would make his amend- 
ment $8 or $5 it would be better. The land has to go at the appraisal, 
and theappraisal may be above $5, notwithstanding $5 is fixed; but ifit 
should be put at $10, and some portion of it should be poor land it might 
em very much, if not prevent the sale altogether. I think under 
a faithful execution of the law it would make no difference whether 
$2.50 or $10 was named; the only benefit of having it at $10 rather than 
$2.50 is to strengthen the moral tone of the appraisers. I agree that 
there is some necessity for that, but whether that is not an overstraining 
of the matter remains to be considered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator from Maryland will modify 
his amendment so as to make the least amount at which this land can 
be sold $5 an acre instead of ten. There are 16,000 acres of land in this 
reservation. Of that 16,000 acres, 10,800 acres are in the State of Ne- 
braska and 5,200 acres in the State of Kansus. I know enough of that 


country to know that it is impossible to find a body of land of that ex- 
tent that is uniformly worth asmuchas$l0anacre. I think, perhaps, 
all of itmight be worth atleast $5anacre; andif theSenator will modify 
his amendment so as to make the price five instead of ten dollars I do not 
think it would meet with any opposition from any one interested in that 
section of the country. 

As suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts, the difficulty is that 
if the amount is fixed at $10 much of this land may be left unsold. 
That certainly would be objectionable in the interest of the Land De- 
partment and in the interest of the Indians to whom this money is to 
go. I hope the amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. GORMAN. I believe the minimum fixed by this bill will be 
all that the Government will receive when this land is sold. While I 
have no personal knowledge of this reservation, the information which 
I have derived from various quarters since the committee has con- 
sidered this bill, and in part from the Senators representing the States 
in which the land is located, leads me to believe that the ter por- 
tion of the reservation at a fair sale would bring exceeding $10 an acre, 
and the estimate has been placed as high as $25 an acre. It is exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

I have no other object than to protect the Government, This bill 
provides for the removal of these Indians to the Indian Territory and 
gives them a tract of land at the end of twenty-five years, which sim- 
ply means that if any of these Indians are alive at the expiration of 
twenty-five years they will have disposed of all their lands and will be 
paupers on the hands of the Government. I propose that from the sale 
of their present reservation we shall realize something to provide for 
them hereafter. I prefer to have the vote of the Senate on my propo- 
sition of $10 an acre, which I do not conceive to be excessive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House 
bill 3967. The pending question is on the motion of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] to recommit the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that will be laid aside until the Indian bill 
can be disposed of. I hope the Senator from Kansas will allow us a 
few minutes to dispose of this bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ifit can be disposed of without debate, I have no ob- 
jection; but if it is to lead to debate which will take up any consider- 
able period of time, I shall not consent. 

Mr. DAWES. Of course I can not tell. There is only the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] that the price shall 
be $10 an acre to be voted on. That will be the only proposition 
likely to lead to debate, I think. I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending order may be laid aside temporarily, and we shall see whether 
we can finish the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall have to object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made by the Senator from 
Alabama. 


COAL LANDS IN WHITE MOUNTAIN RESERVATION, 


Mr. GORMAN. Iask consent of the Senate, as I shall probably 
be absent to-morrow, that Order of Business 289 may be informally 
passed over without perjudice when it shall be reached on the Calendar 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from land asks 
unanimous consent that Order of Business 289 Senate bill No. 1651, to 
authorize the leasing of coal lands on the White Mountain Indian reser- 
yation, in the Territory of Arizona, shall not be acted upon when called 
in his absence and that it retain its place on the Calendar under the 
eighth rule. Is there objection? - 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think that bill may as well be re- 
committed to the Committee on Indian Affairs. I move that the bill 
referred to by the Senator from Maryland be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin moves 
that the bill just referred to be recommitted to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the bill is re- 
committed. ’ 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 1724) for the relief of Santiago de Leon was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to John Galloup; 


A bill (H. R. 709) granting a pension to Robert L. Willey; 
a A i H. R. 1164) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Elenor 

tough; 

A bill (H. R. 1631) to increase the ion of Mathew O. Regan; 
A bill (H. R. 2070) granting a pension to Decatur Hamlin; 

A bill (H. R. 2677) granting a pension to Miss Mary P. MacBlair; 
A bill (H. R. 2908) granting a pension to James McManus; 

A bill (H. R. 3466) granting a pension to Azzur W. Reader; 

A bill (H. R. 3656) granting a pension to Salome Ann Walker; 

A bill (H. R. 4041) granting a pension to Zelica T. Dunlap; 

A bill (H. R. 5213) to restore Sidney B. Tullar to the pension-roll; 
A bill (H. R. 5215) granting a pension to Orlando Culver; and 

A bill (E. R. 5686) granting a pension to Sarah J. Chipman. 


1884. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 578) to authorize the sale of a certain portion of the 
Fort Hays military reservation, Kansas, to the Ellis County Agricult- 
ural Society of Kansas; 

A bill (H. R. 2228) to remove certain burdens on the American mer- 
chant marine and enco the American foreign carrying trade; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 239) to fill vacancies existing in the board 
of managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 
and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 copies of eulogies on 
Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representative in Congress, 


ENROLLED BILLS. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

A bill S 465) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker; 

A bill (S. 652) to carry into effect the decree of the district court of 
the United States for the southern district of New York in the case of 
the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra Señora de ; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal 
industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and 
other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope this bill will be recommitted. If it is the 
intention of the Senate to acquire information in respect of the two 
diseases referred to in the bill, I hope that they will be content to put 
in operation the present ample machinery of the Government for the 
purpose of obtaining such information, and not resort to an extension 
of the bureaucratic system that it seems to me is covering the country 
all over with agencies of the General Government, instead of the nat- 
ural means of relief, local knowledge, local self-government, local self- 
interest, to attend to local affairs. 

But besides that tendency, which I think is most alarming in its prog- 
ress, I do not see how it can well be denied that the present bill, framed 
as it is, contains in many sections direct invasions of power admittedly 
belonging to the States and entirely outside of Federal cognizance, that 
have been pointed out with ability and perspicuity by the honorable 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] and by others who have considered this 
bill; and I hope the committee from whom the bill was reported may 
now take it and at least eviscerate from it these obviously unwarranted 
features. 

If the General Government is to pass into this enormous system of 
medication of diseased cattle everywhere, if it is to assume the whole 
ground and field of power of quarantine for such diseases, if the Treas- 
ury of the country is to be opened to unlimited drafts for the amount 
in payment for these things, let it at least have the semblance of control 
by distinct provisions of the charter under which we assume to act. 
The bill is so open to criticism that it is scarcely worth while for me to 
add my own to those already more ably given. 

I have only risen to say that I hope there will be no objection on the 
part of friends of the measure or its general object to allowing it to be 
recommitted, in order thatif it does appear again in the Senate it may 
at least come in less objectionable shape. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 10, noes 10; 
no quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

Mr. BECK. Let us have the yeas and nays. Theircall will develop 
whether there is a quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK] asks for the yeas and nays on the motion to recommit. 
Hone and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 

Mr. CAMDEN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JAcKsoN]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘yea’’ and he would vote ‘‘nay”’ on this motion, 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called), I am pnired on all 
questions with the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. I do not 
know how he would vote. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COLQUITT (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. MAxEy] 
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is absent from the city, and is paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. SABIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. Iam not aware how the 
Senator from Delaware would vote. My colleague would vote ‘‘ nay ” 
if present. The Senator from Delaware, I am informed, would vote 

” 


ea. 

Jir, CAMERON of Wisconsin. I am requested to announce thatthe 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada[Mr. JONES]. The Senator from New Jersey, if present, 
would vote in favor of recommitting the bill and the Senator from Ne- 
vada againstit. 

Mr. RELL. I paired some few moments ago with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who was called out, but I voted because I 
believed he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. CAMERON of Wisconsin. He would. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I will leave my vote stand. , 

Mr. GORMAN. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. BOWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—13, 
Bayard Farley, Mo ~ Vance. 
Beck, ` Gibson, Pendleton, 
Brown, paren, , Pugh, 
Coke, Ha + Ransom, 

NAYS—30. 
Aldrich, Frye, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Call, A George, Manderson, Sewell 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Mitchell, Vi 
Conger, HM, Morrill, Will k 
Cullom, roc E N eat Wilson. 

wes, p! 5 um 
Dolph, Logan, ddleberger, 
ABSENT—33. 
Allison, a Jones of Nevada, Sabin, 
Anthony, Garland, Kenna, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Gorman, 4 Sherman, 
Bowen, Groome, McPherson, Slater, 
Butler, Hale one, Voorhees, 
Camden, Ingalls, Maxey, - Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Miller of N. Y., 
Colquitt, Jonas, Palmer, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Platt, R 
So the motion was not agreed to. : 


Mr. COKE. I inquire if there is an amendment pending? If not, I 
have an amendment to offer. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoAR in the chair). There is an 
amendment pending to section 10, to strike out ‘“‘two hundred and 
fifty ” and insert ‘‘ five hundred.” 

* Mr. PLUMB. Iask the Senate to vote down that amendment. I 
believe I have no authority to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment will be considered disagreed to. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] now moves 
an amendment, which will be read. ; 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed at the end of section 6 to insert: 


Provided, That the so-called splenetic or Texas fever shall not be considereda 
contagious, infectious, or communicable disease within the meaning of sections 
4, 5,6, and 7 of this act, as to cattle being transported by rail to market for 
slaughter when the same are unloaded only to be fed and watered in lots on the 
way thereto, 


Mr. COKE: I desire tomakea very brief explanation of this amend- 
ment, 

Section 6 is the principle one named in the proviso. The object is 
to take away the power from any authority to declare quarantine against 
Texas cattle being transported to market for slaughter by rail. All 
the testimony that has been adduced here is conclusive that it is abso- 
lutely safe to transport Texas cattle by rail in the way proposed by the 
amendment. Thirty per cent. of the $207,000,000 worth of cattle 
handled in the Chicago market last year was Texas cattle, carried there 
during the months of the year when the Treasury Cattle Commission 
would advise that they be quarantined, and the testimony from the 
Chicago stock-yards is that there was no case of sickness from the Texas 
fever at all. 

I have read these certificates sufficiently often for the Senate to be 
well informed with reference tothem. I will call attention to another 
fact, and that is that no legislative body, no body of stock-raisers or 
stock-breeders, no association of any sort, many of which bodies have sent 
memorials here on the subject of pleuro-pneumonia, has in one single 
instance asked for legislation against Texas fever. In addition to that, 
I call attention to resolutions of the great convention of stock-breeders 
in the West, cope iets Sa Wyoming Cattle Association, in which this 


resolution was adopt 


Resolved, That, in answer to a si ion of injury to the Texas interests, the 
members of this association are the largest customers for Texas cattle in the 
West and hope and expect to remain so; that 150,000 head of Texas cattle have 
been bought by the members of this association for eai f the coming sum- 
mer, and that A knows of no cattle disease in any part of Texas which could 
justify the application of quarantine measures in that State. 


Not only is the negative true, that nobody has ever called upon Con- 
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gress for legislation on this subject, but here is an affirmative resolu- 
tion from a great body of stock people in the West declaring that there 
is no disease in Texas that could justify quarantine as to the cattle from 
Texas. 

I call the attention of the Senate again to the fact that the cattle of 
the United States are estimated somewhere between 42,000,000 and 
45,000,000 head. In 1883 the comptroller’s books of the State of 
Texas showed that taxes were assessed on 6,040,000 head in that State. 
The usual rate of increase in that State is 33} per cent. per annum. If 
you put it down to 25 per cent., or to 20 per cent., you will see that the 
cattle of that Stateamount now to upward of 7,000,000 head, about one- 
sixth of the cattle of the United States. At $20 a head the interest of 
that State is worth $150,000,000. This interest is too great to be put 
within the discretion of anybody, or to be quarantined, to be shut out 
from the market to the detriment of the consumers of this country 
when no one has been heard calling upon Congress for legislation for 
protection against any disease that those cattlé may have. 

My amendment simply provides that these cattle may be rted 
by rail, that they may not be taken off the railroad except to be fed 
and watered in lots by the side of the railway on their way to the 
market where they are to be slaughtered. 

It is well known by those who are posted as to the so-called Texas 
fever that you may put Northern cattle and Texas cattle in the same 
car and transport them a thousand miles and no disease is communi- 
eated. You may put them in the same lot, and no disease is com- 
municated by one to the other. The only circumstances under which 
the disease is communicated are where the Northern or unacclimated 
cattle graze on a pasture that has been fed on by Texas cattle, but 
the Northern cow that receives the disease under those conditions is 
incapable of transmitting it to any other. You may take a Northern 
cow that has the Texas fever and put her in a lot with a thousand 
other Northern cows that have not been subjected to the same condi- 
tions and they will not take it from her. The disease dies out with 
the first transmission, it is not capable of being transmitted second- 
hand, and the first white frost that comes destroys all germs of it. 

When the nature of this disease is understood it is plainly seen that 
there can be no danger in ing this amendment upon the bill, be- 
cause the cattle are to be transported by rail and fed and watered in lots 
by themselves on the railroad on their way to market where they are 
to be slaughtered. I will read again, because there may be some gen- 
tleman here now who did not hear it a few days ago, an affidavit and 
letter—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question, 
so that I may understand the application of his argument? Do I un- 
derstand the Senator as proposing the second proviso in the amendment 
be had printed? 

Mr. COKE. No, sir; I do not offer that. Here is the letter to which 
I refer, and I ask the attention of Senators to it: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1884. 

Str: In reply to your inquiries concerning the sickness among cattle. com- 
monly called “Texas fever,” as to how it is regarded at the Union Stock-Yards, 
Chicago, Ill., we will state the following as facts coming under our personal ob- 
servation: 

The number of Texas cattle received at the stock-yards, Chicago, per year, 
will run from 300,000 to 350,000 head. 

The sickness called “‘ Texas fever” is not regarded with any special appre- 
basion by the trade generally, as for a number of years past it appears to be 

iminishing. 

The trade at the above-named yards in stock and feeding cattle and milch 
cows is very large, amounting to ,000 to $1,000,000 per month. This trade is 
continuous, lasting the year round, there being no business day in which buyers 
are not operating, and during the warm months, when Texas cattle mostly ar- 
rive, buyers take store cattle and milch cows the same as if there were no Texas 
cattle in the yards. Cow dealers and store-cattle dealers take hay which has 
laid before Texas cattle to feed their own stock. These dealers often yard their 
own cattle in pens in which Texas cattle have stood to avail themselves of the 
feed left uneaten by the Texas cattle. In short, Texas cattle have worked them- 
selves out from their former reputation as being highly dangerous to hing in 
contact with our native cattle. Authenticated cases of ‘‘ Texas fever” of late 
years are scarce, and the percentage of mortality arising therefrom is so smali 
area with the aggregate transactions that dealers pay but little attention 

reto. 


This letter is signed by B. F. Harrison and F. D. Bartlett, and there 
are gentlemen in the Senate who know them. I desire also to call atten- 
tion to the following affidavit: 


Robert Strahorn, H. H. Conover, Lewis R. Hastings, and Reuben P. Conger, 
being first duly sworn, upon their oaths state: 

That they are now engaged in buying and selling cattle at the Union Stock- 
Yards of Chicago, and have been so en for at least twenty years past; that 
the annual receipts of Texas cattle at said stock-yards amount to from 300,000 
to 350,000 head, and that the disease known as ‘“‘ Texas feyer” is not now rded 
at said stock-yards with any apprehension, and has not been so regarded for 
years, and that any fears that may have been entertained in the past at said 
stock-yards on that score have been dispelled by reason of almost total immu- 
nity from said disease at that point. 


And it must be remembered that this trade has been going on all the 
time with perfect freedom, without any restriction whatever. 

That the average number of cattle received and sold at the said stock-yards 
weekly is about 36,000 head, and that sellers, buyers,and owners of the same— 
in short, every one handling cattle there—have no hesitation in yarding calves, 
milch cows, stockers, feeders, fat cattle, or any other cattle in the pens that have 
just been occupied by Texas cattle, and allowing them to drink water from the 
same troughs, and to eat the hay left by the Texas cattle; and that, in short, the 
authentic cases of “ Texas fever ” at said stock-yards have been so small in com- 


i seg caini theaggregate transactions in Texascattle that the disease has come 
be regarded there as an exploded theory. 
R.STRAHORN, 
H. H. CONOVER, 
L. R. HASTINGS, 
R. P. CONGER. 

I submit the amendment to the Senate upon these reasons. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the friends of the bill will 
allow this amendment to be adopted. The provision which it contains 
seems to be entirely innocuous so far as the cattle of the West are con- 
cerned, and it seems, for the reasons stated by the Senator from Texas, 
to be a very necessary provision for the protection of the cattle-growers 
of his State. 

I shall vote for the bill if this amendment is adopted, however, with 
some reluctance, mainly upon assurances from Senators representing 
Western States in which the cattle interest is very large that a’measure 
of this sort is necessary to protect the property of their people. 

I hope, sir, that the amendment of the Senator from Texas will be 


op 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. In section 3, line 20, after the word “‘investiga- 
tions,’’ I move to strike out that portion of the text which remains as 
yet in the bill, which reads as follows: 

In paying for the animals it is deemed necessary to slaughter, and in such dis- 
infection and other means as may be necessary to extirpate the disease, 

-If the Senate votes to strike out those words, I shall then move to 
insert in line 20, after the word ‘‘in,’’ the words ‘‘making and report- 
ing;”’ so as to read: 

Pies Commissioner of Tempe is ereny, authorized kto d so aan of 
money appro - 
So maa E Tn ne nr enone? MOIS Ao pe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I move that amendment because I 
believe it is necessary in order to make this a constitutional measure of 
legislation. Suppose we were to admit that because a man has a sick 
horse, a sick cow, a sick dog, or any other sick species of property, there- 
fore it is the duty of the Government of the United States to prevent 
some other man’s horse, or cow, or dog from getting sick, and that we 
should kill it and pay for it at its value. Suppose we should admit it 
to be a correct principle of legislation and public policy that because a 
man’s property gets sick and may endanger the life or health of some 
other man’s property, therefore we shall kill that property and slaugh- 
ter it and pay for it at full value or at any value, still I can not recon- 
cile itto myself to vote fora measure that authorizes the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, in concurrence with the State authorities or without 
such concurrence, to pass upon the question of the slaughtering of the 
animal, its condemnation to death, and the compensation to be paid for 
the animal, without any notice being given to the owner, or without 
any sort of legal process for determining the fact whether the animal 
ought to be slaughtered to attain the purpose in question, or what the 
price should be at which the animal is to be paid for. The bill leaves 
all ee matters entirely indefinite. According to this provision in sec- 
tion 

Whenever the plans and methods of the Commissioner of Agriculture shall 
be accepted by any State or Territory in which pleuro-pneumonia or other con- 
tagious, infectious, or communicable disease is declared to exist, or such State 
or Territory shall have adopted plans and methods for the suppression and ex- 
tirpation of said diseases, and such plans and methods shall be accepted by the 
Commissioner of Fine Yee ner and whenever the governor of a State or other 
properly constituted authorities signify their readiness to co-operate for the ex- 
tinction of any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease in conformity 
with the provisions of this act, the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to expend so much of the money appropriated by this act as may be 
soit in such investigations in paying for the animals it is deemed neces- 
sary to slaughter, and in such disinfection and other meansas may be necessary 
to extirpate the di Ni 

This is rather a jumble of language, and ideas too, and it is a very 
considerable jumble in respect of our politieal system in this country, 
for here we give to the Territorial Legislatures, which we have a per- 
fect right to control by our legislation, as much power to determine 
when animals shall be slaughtered and paid for and upon what condi- 
tions and how much shall be paid for them, as we give to State Legis- 
latures. That is a confused way of presenting a very important ques- 
tion. I should not like to pass an act of Congress, and yet I know we 
have the right to do it, to authorize the Territorial Legislatures of the 
different Territories to take a man’s personal estateand condemn it for 
a to be destroyed absolutely because that Legislature might 
= it was for the public benefit that we should authorize it to be 

one. 

But the rights that we have in reference to the States and in refer- 
ence to the Territories are totally dissimilar. When a State has ad- 
vanced to the political condition of being a sovereign in the American 
Union we have nothing further to do with her local legislation, we 
have nothing further to do with her police laws or whatever may be 
necessary to protect the health of animals or men, except only that 
when the State finds itself unequal to the task of doing these things we 
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may vote money for the purpose of assisting the State. But here we 
huve States and Territories put in the same category; we exercise over 
them the same power, and ofcourse we concede to them the same con- 
stitutional authority under our system of laws. 

We then proceed and we say that if a Territorial Legislature, or the 
properly constituted authorities in a Territory, signify their readiness 
to co-operate for the extinction of any contagious or infectious disease, 
and they shall co-operate with the Commissioner of Agriculture, there- 
upon a state of law takes place operating within that State or within 
that Territory, enacted not by Congress, enacted not by the States, cer- 
tainly not enacted by the two tribunals in co-operation, for they can not 
Bet. Fear in such matters, but enacted by the épse dixit of the State or 
Territorial authorities on the one hand and the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture on the other—most important enactments, enactments of a very 
stringent character, enactments that approximate in their spirit and 
effect the declaration of martial law, a Jaw by which a man’s property 
can be seized and condemned out of hand without anything else being 
done or said about it than merely the co-operation of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture with the State or Territorial authorities decreeing that 
it shall be so condemned. 

After we have enacted this bill we shall no longer, I suppose, flatter 
ourselves with the boast that this is a land of law. We may say it is 
aland of law except in those instances where Senators have devised 
schemes by which they have transferred the law-making power from 
their own hands into the hands of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and he, ting with the Territorial or State Legislatures, enacts 
or decrees what shall be the law. 

Suppose we find a case where a man’s herds are affected with pleuro- 
yunis He hasa herd, we will say, of a thousand head of cattteand 

y animals of that herd are affected with pleuro-pneumonia. Whose 
fault is it? It can not be the fault of the Government, either local or 
general, that the disease has attacked the man’s herd. Whose fwult is 
it if the yellow-fever attacks a man’s family and destroys his house- 
hold? fault is it ifthe father and mother of a little child are 
swept away by some epidemic disease? It is not the fault of legisla- 
tion, either local or general, and I have yet to understand that it isany 
part of the duty of a government to relieve a man from losses because 
of the misfortunes which attend human life or animal life. I have yet 
to learn that it isany part of the duty of any government whatsoever to 
pay a man for his herds because they may become diseased. I say, sup- 
pose that fifty head out ofa herd of a thousand are attacked with pleuro- 
pneumonia; thereupon the Commissioner of Agriculture and the State 
or Territorial authorities co-operating come together, and they say it 
is necessary in order to protect the remainder of this man’s herd and 
to protect the community at large that those fifty head of valuable cat- 
tle shall be destroyed. Asa matter of course it may be necessary todo 
it; but where should the loss fall? Will the Government set itself up 
as possessing the duty, or the power either, to draw from the public 

to compensate that man because disease has attacked his cattle 
and it is necessary to kill them in order to stop the disease? Surely, 
sir, this is the very romance of extravagance and of folly in legislation. 
The absurdity of it has never before been paralleled in the history of 
legislation. When you say that because a man’s herd is attacked with 
disease and it becomes necessary for the protection of the remainder of 
his own property that he should destroy them, therefore it must result 
that the Government of the United States from its Treasury must pay 
the man for what he loses in consequence of this visitation of Provi- 


I will take, if you please, the ravages of the cotton insect in the Southern 
States, which in the last ten years have decreased the productof the cotton 
crop not less than $100,000,000 in value, doubtless very far beyond that. 
This plague visits a cotton plantation; it gets into the center of it. 
Unquestionably by destroying the crop, by pulling it up and putting 
it upon the fire, you can stop the spread of the plague in that locality; 
but it takes to itself the wings of the wind and it flies from plantation 
to plantation until the whole country is involved in it. In regard to 
one of the most valuable of our export crops and of our crops of home 
consumption, a matter that concerns the farmer and the planter, a visita- 
tion of Providence, may be checked, may be extirpated, may be stamped 
out if you will spend money enough and take pains enough and employ 
labor enough to accomplish the job, Suppose I should bringin here a 
bill providing that whenever a cotton farm is attacked with the cater- 
ping thereupon it shull bethe duty of the Commissionerof Agriculture, 

nco-operation with the constituted authoritiesof Alabama, to stamp out 
the visitation upon that-crop, and that they shall assess the value of the 
cotton that is to be destroyed in order to make the stamping out a suc- 
cessful process. Ishould be laughed out of the Senate if I should bring 
in a proposition so absurd as that; but it seems that other Senators can 
do so, representing vast interests in the Northwest, and they are not 
only not laughed ont of the Senate, but they are encouraged to believe 
that it is a constitutional and a just system of legislation. 

Mr. BAYARD. Why not compensate for droughts? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ofcourse; why not compensate for droughts? Why 
not compensate the people of Michigan, when the fires break loose in 
their forests and burn up vast domains of beautiful, splendid timber? 
Why not address yourself, as it seems to be the duty or the conceived 


opinion of duty on the part of Senators, to the remedy of compensating 
for all human calamity out of the Treasury of the United States? 

Sir, we are going to make a laughing-stock of ourselves if we keep on 
in this course of legislation. ‘Take the caterpillar that infests some of 
the harvest fields of the Northern States and eats up the grass, the 
wheat crops, the rye, the oats, &c. Is Congress to send the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture out with his means of extirpation to protect the 
crop and to pay for all the farmer loses in the mean time, or to pay 
for all which it may be necessary to destroy in order to circumvallate 
the march of the army-worms and prevent them from proceeding to 
destroy the crops of the country? We have no right todothat. To 
come down to the plain, common-sense, square fact, it is an abuse of the 

wers that the people of the United States have conferred upon us 


ere. 

More than that, I am not willing to allow a bill to go out of the Sen- 
ate by my vote which confers the absolute power of discretionary legis- 
lation uponanybody else. Weare sent here to legislate for this country 
in connection with the House of Representatives, and not to delegate 
powers to the Commissioner of Agriculture in co-operation with State 
or Territorial authorities or any other set of men for the purpose of enact- 
ing laws in this country. When you come to execute this proposed law 
upon a herd of cattle and condemn them to slaughter and then to pay 
for them, you can not find written upon any statute-book the authority 
to do it and the conditions upon which it shall be done or the nature of 
the judicial or due processes which shall be exercised in the execution 
of this very important and very delicate power. You propose to leave 
all that in the discretion of the Commissioner of Agriculture in connec- 
tion with the powers of State or Territorial authority with whom he 
may co-operate. 

That is not legislation in the sense of the American Constitution. 
A law enacted in accordance with the American Constitution must be 
read as to its whole import and as to its whole legal effect from the face 
of the statute-book itself. A law which is to be interpreted not by 
what is spoken on the face of the statute but by something that is to 
be done outside, aliunde, something that is to be done hereafter by some 
person else, resting in the discretion of that person, is nota law within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States, and when we 
enact it we put upon the statute-book a void authority, and it would 
be held void if it was tested in any court in the world. If the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in connection with the State authorities should 
proceed under this actof Congress to condemn the property of any man 
whatsoever, they would make themselves liable in an action of tres- 
pass for the value of the property, if he chose to bring suit against them. 
Why so? Not perhaps br the want of authority in the enacting bodies, 
but because the Congress of the United States, if it passes the bill in 
the form in which it is presented here now, would have left the matter 
in such an indefinite shape as that no man could say that that was a 
law which would protect an officer in its execution, for we can not give 
to an officer in this conntry power to protect himself against trespass 
merely by saying to him,‘* you shall have legal authority to proceed to 
take any man’s property that you please, and upon your own discre- 
tion and judgment condemn it to slaughter or to destruction. ™? 

If we were to name the Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. George 
B. Loring, in a bill, and say that the Congress of the United States 
hereby confers upon Hon. George B. Loring, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, within the District of Columbia, where we have supreme power 
of legislation, authority to take the nal property of A or B at his 
will and discretion, upon his own private judgment, and condemn that 
property to slaughter and to draw upon the Treasury of the United 
States to pay for it such a sum of money as he might think it was 
worth, that act of Congress would not protect the Commissioner of 
Agriculture against a suit in trespass in the courts of the District of 
Columbia. I must think that there is nota lawyer in the sound of 
my voice to-day who does not appreciate the value of that proposition, 
and who must not sce that the manner in which the committee have 
brought this matter to the attention of the Senate of the United States 
ís not the manner or the method required by the Constitution of our 
country. 

I therefore think that that much of this bill ought to go ont, and if 
we intend to condemn cattle to slaughter, we ought to express the con- 
ditions upon which they are to be condemned, the nature of the inquiry 
which is to precede the condemnation, and then, if we are to pay for 
them as condemned and slaughtered cattle, we ought to say something 
about the value or the price at which they are to be paid for and the 
manner of ascertaining that value or that price. But the bill is a mere 
roving commission, giving to the Commissioner of Agriculture the power 
to slaughter cattle where he pleases, and pay for them at such prices as 
may snit his own judgment. 

There is a good deal more in this bill. One feature in it I desire to 
allude to now. I do not consider this a fair bill at all; I consider it a 
very unjust bill. While I give to the Senators who are trying to put 
the bill upon the statute-book fall credit for patriotic motives and sen- 
timents and for an earnest purpose only to do good and not to do harm, 
yet they put it within the power of the cattle-dealers of the North- 
western States to destroy the cattle trade of the South. In one view 
of the case perhaps I ought not to object to it. I find that the enor- 
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mous herds of cattle that are raised in Texas, and a good many raised 
along the Gulf coast and the Sonth Atlantic, find their way to market 
through the green pasture fields of the interior of this country, the 
fields in which they are fattened and prepared for market by railway 
chiefly after they get in reach of the great railway systems of the coun- 
try. Allare transported to Chicago or else to the Northeast, it makes no 
difference whether they are intended for the local or whether they are 
intended for the foreign market. All of our products take that route. 

We send very little cotton, or rice, or sugar, or tobacco, or any other 
Southern product except oar lumber (and not very much of that 
either) by way of the sea around to New York out of our own ports, 
Almost everything is drawn into the great railway system of the coun- 
try, and is swept into this tide of commercial migration from the South- 
west to the Northeast. I willsuppose a case, L will suppose that the 
great herdsmen of Wyoming, of Idaho, aud of Dakota, of the general 
Northwest, who are occupying free of charge the vast public domain, 
upon which they are growing rich and fat, should desire to monopolize 
the market of Chicago, or the market of Buffalo, or the market of New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Boston, or the market abroad: they can by an 
arrangement between the Commissioner of Agriculture and some of the 
States and Territories put a barrier against the exportation of cattle 
from the Southern States toward those Northern markets in the season 
of the year to which the Senator from Texas has so often alluded when 
alone the cattle upon the Southern plains are fit for human food, and 
when alone they can be transported conveniently or profitably to market. 
This combination is entered into with a view of putting up the price of 
cattle in the Northern and Northeastern markets by creating a scarcity 
at a particular season of the year. Supposing those men have such in- 
tentions and supposing that their interests lead them in that way, what 
power do we not put into their hands to get the contro] of the Northern 
markets and to raise the price of meat to any figure that they please? 
Senators who feel that they are flattering the industrial people of this 
land, the farmers, &c., had better be aware that they are flattering rather 
a shrewd set of men, who not only look through the thin glass of their 
pretenses and pretensions but bore and penetrate deep into these ques- 
tions and will have an understanding about them. Here we are lodg- 
une power in the hands of a Territorial government—— 

. BECK, If the Senator at this point will allow me to make a 
suggestion in the line in which he is now speaking it may save me from 
making a speech hereafter, The great mass of the herds owned in 
Wyoming and the Northwestern Territories are owned by foreign cor- 
porations, with their headquarters in London. Millions of dollars are 
thus invested. Those people have no interest in the United States ex- 
cept to have their cattle eat the free grass of the country. ‘The Terri- 
torial Legislatares are their creatures; they put them there and they 
keep them there. They will name the cow-doctor who is to examine 
theirherds. They bring cattle from Europe and all parts of the world, 
and when they have unprofitable stock, cither barren or otherwise, 
which may have cost them a good deal, if this bill passes what is to 
prevent those foreign corporations and the Legislatures that they make 
and own from haying those cattle killed in their interest and any price 
paid for them that they may see fit to demand? 

Mr. MORGAN. The remarks of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK ] are very pertinent and very forcible. More than that— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to in- 
terrupt him ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Wait a moment. More than that, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] might have added that this very infinence 
in the Northwestern Territories of the United States in the ownership 
of those enormous herds has found its way into the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the administration is now put severely totest. Glad- 
stone’s administration is being assailed and being put severely to test 
this very day in the Parliament of Great Britain in the controversy 
which has arisen between those very American herdsmen here and the 
government thero in respect of the rejection of cattle from the North- 
western plains. That great and substantial government is to-day being 
agitated to its very core by the consideration of the question which 
those herdsmen in the Northwest, foreign men whose capital is here 
employed in the production of cattle, is pressing home upon the British 
Government, and now the English Governmentare being heard to say, 
and they published it in their blue-book within the last few days, an 
authentic declaration on the part of the government that the foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia have never yet found a lodgment 
in the United States except where they were exported from abroad. 
They have come down to an official declaration on that subject, and 
while they are trying to persuade their own people that there is no 
foot-and-mouth disease and no pleuro-pnenmonia hero, Senators on this 
floor, crazed with the idea that they are flattering the farmers and 
herdsmen of this country, are trying to make this part of the world 
believe that these diseases are all over this land, 

That is the condition we are in. We are arguing and voting here to 
prove that there is an awful calamity resting upon or threatening the 
people of the United States, making it necessary that we should resort 
to very extraordinary powers, if we ever possessed anything like a 
shadow of what we are contending for, while the British people are 
being forced to the conclusion by their own government and te the 


ressure of the ownership of those herds in the Northwest by those 
ritish capitalists that the foot-and-mouth disease age pieno pan 


monia do not exist in this country, or if they exist at it is a mere 
sporadic affair caused by the importation of these diseases from abroad, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him there 
for one moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator seems to assume that the persons 
who are urging this thing upon Con, are foreigners, and that a large 
majority of the cattle-owners of the West and Northwest are foreign- 
ers. That isa wide mistake, I assure the Senator from Alabama, þe- 
cause last year I happened tobe in Chicago when there was a national 
meeting of the stock-raisers. Nearly all the great herds of the West 
were represented there. There were a little over five hundred gentle- 
men present, representing the stock-growing interest of the whole West 
and Northwest, and there was not one single foreigner in that assembly 
of as intelligent gentlemen as I ever saw in a legislative or any other as- 
sembly in my life. I know there are some foreigners who own herds, 

Mr. BECK. Will my colleague allow me to ask him whether there 
are not organizations in England with tens of millions of dollars capi- 
tal invested in herds of cattle over the Northwest? Is not that trme? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We hear a great deal about it in the newspapers. 
I know one thing, because I have a great deal more familiarity with 
the cattle interest than my colleague—— 

Mr. BECK. I donbt it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that not one-twentieth part of the cattle 
of the Northwest is owned by Englishmen or people of any other coun- 
try except our own. I know there is not a foreigner in my State who 
owns a herd, and my State is as much interested in this question as 
any State in the Union. I know that those gentlemen who met in 
Chicago were not foreigners; they were American citizens and cattle- 
growers, and every single one of them joined in a resolution memorial- 
izing Congress for the passage of this or a similar bill to protect their 
interests, 

Mr, MORGAN. Idid notmake any statement upon my own author- 
ity about the ownership of the herds in the Northwest. I have seen 
it stated in some of the official reports here. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky on my left [Mr. Beck] made the statement in respect of the 
ownership of those herds, and I find in the statement a very good rea- 
son why it is that the pressure of public opinion is getting to be so 
great upon the British Government as to cause them to assert now most 
solemnly that it is all a humbug about foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia existing in this country. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator certainly has some authority for that 
statement. He made it I supposed rather facetionsly, but he is now 
making it seriously, and I call for his proof. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will go to Republican papers, such as the New 
York Herald, the Tribune, and Times, 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘Those newspapers do not convey anysuch idea at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon; they have contained such statements 
in the last three or four days, The Senator has been so busy about 
something else that he has not kept abreast of the question; he is quite 
behind on it. I have not thought it necessary to prepare myself with 
the papers here, but will do so before the debate is closed if the Sena- 
tor wants to see them. Everybody else seems to know it except the 
Senator in charge of the bill. 

Last Thursday or Friday, when the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoE] 
was arguing the question about the non-prevalence or non-existence of 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] rose in his 
place and said he would admit that there was not any such case of dis- 
ease west of the Alleghanies and never had been. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do say that, but—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, that isadmitted again. That is a most re- 
markable thing. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If theSenator will allow me for a moment in that 
connection, for I do not want him to cut my sentence in two, I said that 
it was not there, and it is because we want to keep it from getting there 
that I am so earnest in regard to the passage of this bill. 

Mr, MORGAN. The leprosy has never been out in theSenator’s sec- 
tion of the country either, and why not amend the bill soas to 
for a board of doctors to investigate the subject of leprosy and to watch 
the lepers throughout the country and sce if they can not prevent the 
leprosy from getting into Kentucky? What shall we not expect to do 
or attempt to do next? The cholera is not yet in Kentucky. It has 
heen there in some preceding years. Letus have a board to prevent the 
in of cholera into the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Have we not such a board? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know of any. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ido, 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is wiser than I am in the matter if he 
thinks there is any cholera board here to prevent the introduction of 
cholera into Kentucky. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The Senator certainly knows that we have a Na- 
tional Board of Health, whose principal duties have been transferred to 
the Marine-Hospital Bureau, and the law gives them power over the 


eases among men. 
statute-book. 

Mr. MORGAN. Wehave a National Board of Health, whose powers 
I am very glad to know have been transferred to some established or- 


against the ingress of disease from foreign countries. We have bills 
reported here in the Senate now for the purpose of putting it into the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to establish quarantine upon 
our coast, to prevent the introduction from abroad of diseases of the 
very character that the Senator refers to. 

What is desired in this bill is to supplement all legislation of that 
kind, to supplement the Cattle Commission of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that is now in operation and is now quite adequate I suppose to 
find out when disease gets to Kentucky. The worst feature of the bill 
that is now in contemplation is to find out whether disease may ever 
get there. The object of this bill is to supplement all of this with a 
bureau of animal industry. I do not object to that if a bureau of ani- 
mal industry is wanted, and if we have not bureaus enough let us have 
some more. If there are not office-holders enough in the United States 
Government let us fix up a few more for the people to pay. A few 
hundred thousand dollars a year do not make any difference to a gov- 
ernment as rich as this. It makes no difference if the people are poor, 
you have them under your feet, you can hold them down, and if you 
want to put your foot on their neck and crush them, that is all right; 
it is what you are doing in every respect anyhow. Putonthepressure, 
create a few more offices if you must have a bureau of animal industry, 
and if Kentucky is about to get diseased or sick for want of a bureau 
of animal industry I shall have to vote for that feature of the bill. 

But the question I am discussing is the power you are going to give 
to the bureau after you get it created. Are you going to give them 
autocratic and discretionary power to do as they please, and that too 
in the face of the confessed fact that there is not and never has been a 
case west of the Alleghany Mountains of either of the diseases at which 
this bill is apparently leveled? 

More than two-thirds, yes, nine-tenths, of the area of the United 
States never had a case in it of a disease of this kind, and in order to 
prevent its going there or to smooth down the anxious apprehensions 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the blooded-stock 
owners of that State we are to spend a large amount of money annu- 
ally, and we are to confer extraordinary powers upon a board, the like 
of which no board has ever claimed even in the United States of America. 

The yellow-fever board, the Board of Health, with all the control 
that it claimed over the health of the country and to prevent the death 
of thousands and tens of thousands of men, women, and children, never 
claimed the right to condemn their property out of hand'and to burn 
their houses in order to stop the ravages of the disease. The most they 
could do was sanitation, medication, burial, food, and clothing, and the 
necessary appliances for restoration to health. It was never sup 
that the Congress of the United States had a right to set a torch to 
Memphis and to burn it up in order to prevent the yellow-fever from 
raging through that city. But here you lay your knife to the throat 
of the cattle and property and you destroy pell-mell. You get a man 
who wants to magnify his office and wants to earn his $5,000 a year, 
or whatever it may be, with his twenty inspectors, or whatever the 
number may be, out of the public Treasury. He hunts and rammages 
about over the land until he finds what he conceives to beacase of pleuro- 
pneumonia. He raises a clamor about it. Of course it is re-echoed in 
the Senate of the United States, for it seems of late that the Senate has 
got to be little less than a mere sounding-board for the calamity and 
clamor which come up from the country, and after this clamor has been 
raised then legislation must supervene, the Constitution must get out 
of the way, arbitrary powers must be given to these men. Why? Be- 
cause in hunting around, as these veterinary ms did, it appears in 
the State of Kansas they found a few cattle with frozen feet, and raised 
the cry that it was foot-and-mouth disease, had the Senate of the United 
States alarmed out of its propriety, and the governor of a State assem- 
bling a legislature in solemn conclave to meet that disease. When 
they got together the veterinary surgeons reversed their opinions very 
quietly; Kansas passed a few enactments on the subject of providing 
hereafter for scares of that kind, retired from the field, and left the coun- 

, tryin peace. That is the situation. 

I will assist the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] in getting 
up his pet scheme of an animal industry bureau and having some man 
to go there and preside over it, and someother man tonose aboutamong 
the cattle of the country to see if he can not find some excuse for the 
act after we have passed it, but I can not consent, by my vote at least, 
to allow that individual or that bevy of men, whoever they may be, to 
take the laws of this country into their own hands and to treat property 
as they may see proper to treatit, destroy it at their own will and pleas- 
ure and pay for it at the price they please. I therefore move to strike 


out, first, that portion of the bill beginning in line 21 of section 3, as | fai 


| follows: 


In paying for the animals it is deemed Sineme to slaughter, and in such dis- 
infection and other means as may be necessary to the disease. 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word or two in re- 
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gard to thisamendment. I am entirely willing to give the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, or any other official of this Government whom the 
Committee on Agriculture may see fit to select, the power to make all 
the investigation necessary into the origin of diseases of cattle and the 
character of them, to aid the States to quarantine against them, and to 
take all the necessary steps that the Government of the United States 
can place in the hands of any of its officials to protect the herds of the 
country. But when it comes to a power of indiscriminate slaughter 
and of paying what they please for anything, then I am opposed to that 
branch of it. 

It is conceded by everybody, my colleague concedes it, that there is 
not a case west of the Alleghany Mountains to-day and never has been. 
That fact is established if authority can establish it. That being the 
case, what necessity is there to place in the hands of any body of men 
the power toslaughter thecattle of the country until we have a thorough 
investigation made first as to whether the disease exists anywhere in 
the country? Its existence is denied by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. MCPHERSON]: My colleague, I believe, says he has seen cases 
right here, and of course that ends it; but it is denied by gentlemen 
representing the States named that it exists. It is admitted by my col- 
league himself that there is not a case and never has been in the State 
that he and I represent, or in any of the great States of the West where 
cattle are being raised by the thousands. Why, then, is it necessary 
to give this absolute power of slaughter ? 

I said a little while ago what I know to be true (although my col- 
league may have seen five hundred men at Chicago, and there were no 
Englishmen among them), that the largest cattle-raising corporations 
in the whole Northwest, especially in Texas, and in Wyoming and 
other Territories, are English companies, by their managers, 
owned abroad, people who have no interest in that soil except to have 
their cattle eat the free grass, and when they withdraw them there is 
pons left in the Territory except the ground with the grass eaten 

m it. 

Why, I ask, should those men have the power that the bill gives them 
to co-operate through the Territorial Legislatures that they themselves 
have placed there, their own cow-boys constituting part of them, and 
when they seek to make a sale of poor animals that they have b; 
from England or elsewhere, barren cows, if you please, as I said the 
day, that they may have bought at from five to eight thousand dollars 
apiece and nobody knows they are worthless except themselves, they 
can by any fraud, by poison, by any means, make those worthless animals 
have the appearance of pleuro-pneumonia or any other disease and have 
them slaughtered and paid for at the price that they can prove they paid 
for them—why should that authority be given to anybody? Is every 
man who owns a cow or speculates in one necessarily honest? Arewe to 
place ourselves at the mercy of all bodies of men everywhere in States 
and Territories who may become largely interested in having their own 
cattle slaughtered in order to get the price that they see fit to demand? 

It is no unusual thing for the very highest-priced animals to prove 
utterly worthless for anything but beef prices. That I suppose we all 
know. Here is a bill without any limitation whatever. Whenever 
the Territorial Legislature and the Commissioner of Agriculture 
that any disease exists he can have them slaughtered and paid for 
without any limitatiom whatever. If we provide that beef prices shall 
be paid, that is one thing; if we are to pay the prices those gentlemen 
see fit to prove they paid in regard to some herds of Alderneys, Jerseys, 
or particular breeds of Durhams, that is another and a different thing 
and of much more dan 

We ought to so | te at least as not to make it to the interest of 
any man in the United States to have his animals killed in order to get 
pay out of the United States Treasury. Noman will deny that, I pre- 
sume; and when it is admitted that there is nota case of the disease in 
any of the States west of the Alleghanies at least, and perhaps not even 
in the United States or in any of the great Territories, why is this haste, 
before an investigation is made, before any effort at quarantine has 
been made, before we have exhausted the power that we have a legiti- 
mate right to give to our Commissioner to prevent the propagation of it, 
to have a hue and cry raised such as was raised in Kansas the other 
day,;whereupon we voted $50,000 for a myth, and it turned out, as the 
Commissioner of Agriculture now reports, that it was caused by the 
eating of ergot in bad rye? Why in advance of an investigation should 
we be paying this amount of money and placing it at the disposal of 
any officers of the Government or any combination of men or put it in 
the power of anybody to make it to their interest to defraud us ? 

That is the objection I have to this bill. If it is confined, as it ought 
to be in a preliminary investigation, to a thorough, comprehensive, care- 
ful examination into all the matters connected with the disease, to its 
trinsportation, to its movements, and to quarantine against it, to every- 
thing in regard to the cattle of the country, I will vote and vote freely 
for it; but the Committee on Agriculture, not content with that, begin 
by giving this power even to Territorial Legislatures. I have much less 
I know how 


ith in them than I have in the Legislatures of States. 


they are composed; I know who they are. It is no slander to say that 
in many of those Territories the cattle-owners send their own men to 
the Territorial Legislature, and nobody can go unless he is in the in- 
terest of those very cattle-owners; and as I know, and as any body knows 
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who takes care to investigate it, those cattle-men are made up of cor- 
porations, many of them foreign corporations, not even citizens of the 
United States. You propose to give the power to make the United 
States pay for any cattle that they can make any cow-doctor believe is 
diseased, if it is to their interest to make them appear to be diseased. 
Mr. MORGAN. ‘‘Any contagious, infectious, or communicable dis- 

”? 


Mr. BECK. Anything, no matter what; a ‘‘contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease’’—and then kill the animals by the hundred, 
kill all that are worthless, that they know are worthless, when nobody 
else knows whether they are worthless or not, and they are to be paid 
high prices for them after they are proved to be diseased. 

I know of no such way of finding a market for useless animals as this 
bill would give to every dishonest man who saw fit to take advantage 
of it. There are dishonest men in all trades, I suppose. I presume 
there is no body of men who might be quite scrupulous in their deal- 
ings, or private men who would think it a particular hardship to take 
all they can get out of the Government of the United States. 

Therefore, in the pemege this measure I shall insist, before it can get 
my vote, that it shall be limited to making the most thorough possible 
investigation, to establishing the most rigid quarantine which any State 
may see fit to impose, and to give our officers full power to co-operate 
with the local authorities everywhere in preventing the spread of the 
disease, in doing anything that is necessary. 

Surely, as I said before, as there is none of the disease claimed to be 
in any of the great stock-raising regions of the West, none west of the 
Alleghanies, the information that we shall get under such a bill as I 
am willing to support will by next December enable us to take any 
further steps that the investigation may develop to be necessary, and 
if the quarantine that States see fit to establish is not as broad and as 
comprehensive as Congress may think it ought to be, Congress can then 
take the additional step. 

In the meantime the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama I think ought to be agreed to, and the power to destroy the cat- 
tle, the power to commit fraud, should be guarded. I have named only 
the men in the extreme West because we know that there are many 
of them not our own citizens, and that their cattle are not seen by 
anybody but themselves and their employés, and there is no means of 
detection. If we should go into this matter now without further 
knowlege I think it would be a great mistake. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, before the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. 
MORGAN] rose I had prepared an amendment which I think would have 
obviated all this speaking and all this objection. The amendment I 
proposed was not to obviate any objection I had to the power or the 
propriety of its exercise when an eme should arise, but simply to 
make the bill harmonious with itself. In the other House when the 
pill was under consideration it had a section 4 which provided in sub- 
stance that if any State did not accede to the request of the Commis- 
sioner for co-operation, then the Commissioner of Agriculture, under the 
direction of the President, might proceed himself to very thorough and 
effective measures for the extirpation of the disease, including the de- 
struction of animals. That section was stricken out. That made it 
unnecessary to have so much of the preceding section as provides for 
the destruction of animals. The Committee on Agriculture in consid- 
ering this matter inserted what in its own opinion ought to be done, 
what the House had striken out. 

I said in offering the bill to the consideration of the Senate the other 
day that I was willing that the section which the Committee on Agri- 
culture had inserted should be stricken out. It has been stricken out, 
and I have designed to move myself an amendment, not going quite so 
far as that of the Senator from Alabama, which accomplishes the same 

urpose—at all events, the purpose which the Senator from Kentucky 
pate BECK] has expressed. 

The objection of the Senator from Alabama relates to the question of 
power. As much as I esteem that Senator, and with as much pleasure 
as I listen to him, I can not escape the conclusion that in some way 
unconsciously to himself he always speaks of this Government as 
though it was somebody else’s Government and not his own. He has 
constantly in his mind the exercise of some power on the part of this 
Government, as though power to him was offensive, and I can not con- 
ceive how it could be offensive to a man who truly and rightfully re- 
garded himself as a citizen of this great Republic and one of its serv- 
ants. Ido not object to the Government exercising power in places 
where the power is proper to be exercised and where it is necessary for 
the protection of the people and in the rightful assertion of its sov- 
ereignty, and whether it be the destruction of an infected animal or the 
quarantine of a community to prevent the spread of disease, if that be 
necessary for the general welfare, then it is plainly within the purview 
of the constitutional powers conferred upon Co: 

Something has been said about foreigners holding cattle in this coun- 
try. I may say about that if I had my way I would not let them own 
cattle, land, or anything else; but it is inconceivable that cattle-men, 
whether they be i en or whether they be Americans, would want 
to depreciate the value of their own products in foreign markets. They 
do not want to do that. It may be talked about just as men please; 
there is a great feeling of uneasiness about this matter throughout all 


the cattle-holding section of the country. I beg Senators to under- 
stand that Wyoming, the Northwest, the Southwest, and the extreme 
West do not own the most valuable herds in this country. They are 
only atoms in the great sum total of the forty or fifty million cattlethat 
are held in this country, because the cattle held elsewhere are not only 
greater in number, but of a greater average value. The alarm once 
spread affects an interest so great, so widely spread over the country, 
that ittakes a long time to eradicate even an idle rumor or an idle fear. 

What we want is something that can do this and do it in such a way 
that the men with cattle on the prairies, or wherever they are, may go 
on about their business believing and realizing that there is a power 
strong enough and sufficiently armed with means to everywhere advise 
them in an authentic way of exactly what they have to fear, or, when 
they have no reason to fear, of that fact also. When the rumor wasin 
the State of Kansas, to which allusion has been made, if the power given 
by this bill had been in existence that alarm would not have extended 
all over this country; we should have had means to have settled it. It 
has but recently been settled, if atall; only by a conference of men from 
different portions of the country to settle the question, and by experi- 
ments which could not be tried in a moment nor in aday, and by that 
very class of men that the Senator from Texas is so afraid.of. He is 
afraid that they willsay that isa disease which is not a disease, in order 
to justify their continuance in Government employ; but they did not say 
anything of that kind when they came to investigate the matter thor- 
oughly. After giving plenty of time to determine in a practical way, 
they have determined that the disease did not exist, and until that was 
determined and until they did announce it there was not only a paral- 
ysis in that trade, but it stopped the immigration of people into that 
country, and the effect of it has spread to other States as well. 

Since that has been done I have seen a dispatch in a Kansas paper to 
the effect that the governor of that State, under the authority of the 
law recently passed in Kansas, has been advised by the commission ap- 
pointed by him to quarantine against cattle to be brought into Kansas 
from portions of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland lying east of 
the Alleghany Mountains, the whole of New Jersey and Delaware, and 
that part of New York lying south of the north line of Pennsylvania. 
There is an attempt on the part of a State to quarantine. It may be 
ineffective, but it expresses the ever-present fear; and the governor of 
that State is of the same polities as my friend from Alabama. I do 
not know but that he might be just as much afraid of the exercise of 
the same power, the same function by the General Government as is 
the Senator from Alabama; but in the presence of that which threatens 
the greatest interest in his State, himself a practical man, and inter- 
ested with the people and interested himself in his own person and in 
his own pocket, he yields to the inevitableand has asked that the power 
shall be given to him by the Legislature of the State to control quar- 
antine. But that will be ineffective. No one can tell whether the 
cattle coming into that State come from sections of the country that 
are infected or not. It can not be done; and if it could be done the 
Supreme Court has decided that the power thus songht to be exercised 
by the States is unconstitutional. It only remains, therefore, to de- 
posit the powersomewhere by law of Congress in such a way that it may 
be exercised for the benefit of all and in such a way that when it once 
is exercised the result may be satisfactory and give satisfactory assur- 
ance all around. That is all that is n À 

The British Government have not, atleast so far as I have seen—and 
I have read all the dispatches*on that subject—committed themselyes 
to the statement that no disease exists in our country, because there 
still remains the embargo against our cattle. Iwantto remove it. It 
has been said by individuals in Parliament that the disease did not 
exist; there has been confusion about it, some men wanting the cattle 
brought in without let or hinderance and other men contending for more 
strict legislation and a more close supervision; but after all the Govern- 
ment itself has not been convinced by these arguments to the extent of 
lifting the embargo that prevails against our cattle. A proper disposi- 
tion is growing up now, and if something of this kind is not done and 
if we can not demonstrate in some authentic way to the British govern- 
ment and to all people that the cattle of America are not diseased, the 
cattle from the Northwest will take a route, not from New York and 
not from Baltimore, but they will be loaded on the upper lakes and 
carried on Canadian routes of travel and transportation in order to 
reach British ports as Canadian cattle and not as American cattle. It 
is an easy thing to be done. 

Why this quarantine by the governor of Kansas on cattle coming 
from certain portions of the country if the disease does not exist? Why 
have commissions in New Jersey with a permanent annual appropria- 
tion for the purpose of stamping it out, with the results published to 
the world? Why the declarations made constantly by persons com- 
petent to know, as I think Senators on this floor are not competent to 
know, that the disease does exist not in an aggravated way, not all over 
the country, because no one has said that, but existing in such a way 
that unless some restriction, some investigation is had, it may spread, 
and the design of this bill is simply to prevent it and ‘to enable us to 
give through the proper sources that will convey with authority the 
actual facts to people all over the world that American cattle are 
healthy, or if they are not healthy that disease is kept within certain 
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small limits in such a way as to prevent the result of contagion to the 
great herds of the country or generally throughout the country ? 

Mr. President, I had prepared amendments to strike all of line 21 
of section 3, and to strike out the words ‘‘to extirpate,’’ in line 23, and 
insert words so as to make the clause read: 


The Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to nd as much of 


the money ate riated by this act as may be necessary in such investigations, 
and in such disinfection, and in other means as may be necessary to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 


That was the amendment which I prepared, and which I thought 
would cover all this question, and eliminate the objection which the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has made and others have made 
to the extraordinary power to be, as they thought, given by this bill. 

But now in regard to that power, before anything can be done under 
this bill, even with the language which I propose to strike out, the gov- 
ernors of thirty-eight States have got to be consulted, they have got to 
have submitted to them the means, the ee whereby this extir- 
pation is to be carried on. It is nota thing to be hidden under a 
bushel, it is to daylight, exposed to the criticism of the chief 

istrates of thirty-eight States at amutual conference between them, 
authorized by law, and forced not only by the sense of responsibility of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture acting under the order of the Presi- 
dent, but by that of the governors of the several States themselves. I 
do not think it would be possible that we could deposit power any- 
where subject to a more thorough supervision or one that would be less 
liable to be exercised in a doubtful way. 

I know the idea that youcan not submit anything to anybody for fear 
that we shall get some dishonest men in our employ who will beggar the 
Government is somewhat prevalent. Ido not want to give doubtful 

wer or one that may be extravagantly exercised to an official, but, as 

have said, we have got to leave power with somebody. We appro- 
priate lump sums to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy, a million dollars here and amillion dollars there, and so 
under other officials. We take all that risk; we must do it in carrying 
on great governmental purposes; and it is to the honor of the American 
people and to the credit of humanity generally that these trusts are 
rarely betrayed. I have no doubt that there will be some abuses under 
this bill or any other bill which we can pass which commits msi- 
bility to anybody, but they are only such as areinevitable. There will 
be no more chance that this bill will result in some man’s killing an 
animal to make the Government payan extraordinary price for it 
there will be that some man will himself buy an animal of that kind 
which he does not want, and pay more for it than it is worth. 

Accidents will happen, and of course now and then there will be be- 
trayals of trust; but they will only be such as I think are inevitable, 
and I do not object myself to conferring this power; and if it had not 
been for the determination of the committee to make this bill in har- 
mony with a certain idea, to leave it as much as possible free from con- 
test with the House, I would have insisted for myself, as I think the 
committee would have insisted, on this provision for payment as it orig- 
inally was; but the fourth section having gone out, and this being a nec- 
essary adjunct to that and, standing alone, not necessary to the purpose 
of the bill as it is, with the fourth section out, I am entirely willing to 
have it modified; and I think the amendment which I have proposed 
better answers the purpose than that of the Senator from Alabama, and 
I think he will say so. 

_ He proposed to limit the thing wholly to investigation, but it can not, 
even with theconsent of the governor of aState, doanything forthe pur- 
pose of disinfection and preventing the spread of disease. Why not let 
the Statesand the General Government co-operate in some way for the 
prevention of the spread of disease? Why limit it simply to investiga- 
tion and report to Congress afterthe damage has been done? Why not 
do those things which can be done to co-operate fairly without the ex- 
ercise of a doubtful power, ora great power not a doubtful one to prevent 
thespread ofa disease, the spread of which may be injurious in the high- 
‘est degree to the materia! interests of the people of the United States? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). Does the Chair understand that the Senator from Kansas has 
offered an amendment? 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill offer an amendment if it is in order. 

Nees PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that it is in 
order. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is in order as anamendment to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No;the Senator from Alabama moves 
to strike outlines 21, 22, and 23 of section 3. The objectof the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas is to perfect the text, which takes pre- 
cedence of a motion to strike out. x 

Mr. MORGAN. I was in no hurry to offer this amendment. I 
waited to see whether the committee or the Senator in charge of the 
bill intended to modify the bill to the effect he now suggests, and I am 
entirely willing to accept his modification. At thesame time I thinkhe 
leaves very dangerous words in the bill in line 22—‘‘and in such dis- 
infection and other means.” The words ‘‘other means” I think are 


dangerous words in the text of the bill as it will stand if his amend- 
‘‘ Other means to prevent the spread of disease.” That 


ment prevails. 


might include and I think would include perhaps the slaughtering of 
animals, whether it includes paying for them or not. 

I do not wish to be hypercritical upon the text of this measure. I 
am willing, as I have announced before, that whatever powers we pos- 
sess shall be exercised for the purpose of enabling the Agricultural De- 
partment to investigate and give full and rapid information as to the 
spread of the disease, and to make any recommendation that may be 
thought n toward its extirpation. The Senator from Kansas 
mistakes me very much if he supposes that I have any fear of the exer- 
cise of the powers of the Government of the United States. Very far 
from it. I think that I can show by the history of my brief course in 
this body that I have never hesitated to exercise the powers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in any matter where the public necessity 
or general welfare required it. What I am afraid of about matters of 
this kind is myself and the Senator from Kansas. I am afraid of that 
disposition which all men entertain who are in power to assume undue 
authority to themselves. There is the trouble about our position here. 
I never believed that when the people of Alabama sent me here to this 
Senate they expected me to legislate on those subjects which are con- 
fided by the Constitution to the State authorities. There are a good 
many I could name, but I do not wish to be disagreeable about it, some 
of which have been recently exercised in my humble judgment. 

I believe that I have come here for the purpose of exercising the con- 
stitutional functions of a Senator in respect to the powers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and I take this occasion to say that I 
will go perhaps beyond many Senators who are supposed to be liberal 
constructionists in the exercise of those powers of a national character 
which do belong to our Government, I will state further that I do 
claim a good many of these powers from what is called international 
law, the traditions of governments in existence centuries before ours 
existed. I am proud to believe that the Government of the United 
States in all its foreign relations has power, except so far as it is re- 
strained by the express terms of the Constitution, equivalent to that of 
any government in the world. I believe that the undervaluing of the 
powers of the Government of the United States in the particular to 
which I now refer has caused calamity to this country heretofore, and 
has caused us on some very important occasions to omit to do those 
things which were necessary for the national honor and the national 
Biy ad eee ny : ; 

So it is not the Government of the United States and its powers that I 
fear, but it is the usurpation by members of the two Houses of au- 
thority which the Constitution has not conferred upon us, and espe- 
cially so when we have a very plethoric Treasury behind us, with the 
temptation to make assaults upon it and find a convenient excuse 
and opportunity for continually pumping money out of that Treasury 
ad order to gratify our constituents. There is where my fears come 

m. 

I do not appreciate, as I have said before, that there is any great pub- 
lic demand or necessity for a bureau of animal industry. Still, as an 
honorable committee of this body have recommended it and have given 
assurance to the country that it is a necessary part or adjunct of the 
Government, I am willing to go to the extent of ordaining it and pay- 
ing its regular allowance, putting it in place among the other bureaus, 
some of which have become so obsolete in of the powers they 
exercise as scarcely to be noted. I am willing to go to that extent; I 
am willing to give that bureau the power of investigation; but I am not 
prepared to say that I am willing to give to that bureau the power to 
act in co-operation with the State governments in devising the best plans 
of extirpating disease. At the same time, Mr. President, I think I can 
discover too broad language used in connection with the exercise of that 
power, which might become extremely dangerous in different parts of 
the country; I will not say North, South, East, and West, for it is as 
dangerous to one section as another. It isa more dangerous exercise of 
power perhaps to deprive the people along the crowded States of the 
Northern Atlantic coast of food at the proper rates of charge than it is 
to deprive the railway companies of the profit they make in the trans- 
portation or the herdsmen of the profit they would make in rearing 
cattle. 

Now, suppose a case—not because I believe it will necessarily exist— 
but suppose a case that is within the probabilities of this bill. That 
is enough for me to say. Sup that some of the States or Terri- 
tories, Texas and Kansas and Colorado and Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, all of which are getting to be countries of immense importance in 
the rearing of cattle, desire to impose a commercial ban between that 
great storehouse of supply in the South and Southwest, to say that those 
cattle shall not go to market in the North and Northeast, or shall not 
go abroad, giving to men lying north and east of this boundary line the 
control of the market. Suppose that they should come to a conclusion 
or have a desire of that kind; it could be very easily accomplished. 
One or two States or Territories, acting in co-operation with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, could say: ‘‘One of the means, ‘the other 
means,’ necessary to extirpate this disease is to prevent the introduction 
of these cattle, prevent their transportation, preventthem from passing 
through these different States.’’ There you lodge a power in the hands 
of these different institutions of government, local and national, which 
you very poorly define. Your bill gives broad discretionary power. 
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You lodge the power, and then if it should be abused whom do yougo 
to to make an inquiry in respect of the reasons why the power was thus 
abused? You must go to the Senate and the House; it is our duty in 
legislation to so guard our legislation as that there can be no loop-hole 
leit whereby a man can abuse the real powers conferred and at the same 
time justify himself in public estimation as one who observes the law. 

I am not afraid of the corrupt exercise of power by the States or even 
by the Territories, nor am I afraid of its corrupt exercise by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. At the same time it is my duty, I think, 
to put the necessary guards into the bill so that it shall be a matter 
next to impossible that they can corruptly combine together for the 
purpose of controlling the markets in this country. 

Now, I take gecasion to say another thing. In making this argument 
I am arguing against what I believe to be the real interests of the South- 
ern and Northwestern country, for if you may prevent Alabama cattle 
and Texas cattle from going to the grazing-grounds of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, for the purpose of being fattened for 
market; if you can pass a decree here constitutionally and lawfully that 
these cattle could never pass to the north of a certain line, because in 
passing to the north they might infect herds taere with splenetic fever, 
I can understand at once that those cattle would rush to the ports of 
the South, and they would be loaded upon ships at New Orleans, and 
Mobile, and Pensacola, and Savannah, and Charleston for the purpose of 
being exported to the Northeastern markets along the Atlantic and for 
the purpose of being exported to Great Britain. I can understand that, 
and I can see how, if this bill had in the form in which it was 
originally presented, there would accrue doubtless to the people in the 
South and Southwest large commercial advantages from its enactment, 
for then we should have established our slaughtering-houses down in 
our own section of the country, and in refrigerator cars we would send 
our beef to New York, to Chicago, to Cincinnati, and to other places, 
instead of driving it or transporting it alive and slaughtering it in that 
country, where the profit of slaughter is very great. Weshould transfer 
that industry to the South and prepare the meat there for foreign use. 
I believe cattle-beef have gone from Texas ports to foreign countries 
and have been sold in the markets there. 

But, sir, I was not referring to that in any remarks I have hitherto 
made in this matter. I was putting my case entirely upon what I be- 
lieved to be the constitutional powers of this Senate, and seriously, as 
a Senator, I am denying to myself the right to exercise powers which 
are reserved in the Constitution of the country to the members of the 
Legislature of my own State. I do not wish on the floor of the Senate 
to legislate for Alabama in respect of her local and internal affairs. I 
do not wish to usurp the authority which belongs to men to whom the 
people of my State have constitutionally delegated it, and which super- 
sede any right of mine to interfere in their affairs. If the State of 
Alabama from any public cause, from any calamitous event, gets into 
that condition where she must have the assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in aid of her domestic powersof quarantine or her police pow- 
ers in order to preserve the health or the welfare or the peace of her 
people, I would not hesitate to vote a subvention to that State for her 
assistance; but in coming to that proposition I would leave my State 
free to judge and determine for herself, and I would not undertake to an- 
ticipate by what I might do on this floor those things that are left by 
the constitution of my own State in the hands of the representatives 
in the Legislature thereof. 

That is the difference between myself and the Senator from Kansas, 
as I understand it. The Senator from Kansas must feel that heis here 
to legislate for his State, notwithstanding they have got a Legislature 
that can be convened continually and upon the slightest apprehension 
of danger, as they were the other day for the purpose of dealing with a 
question of this sort. Neither, sir, do I wish to come here and ask the 
people of the United States to vote $50,000 to help the State of Ala- 
bama repress any disease or calamity in that State. It is too small an 
amount of money. Our necessities are not as great as that. I hope 
they never will be. 

Now, inasmuch as the amendment of the Senator from Kansas is be- 
fore the Senate, and has precedence of mine because it is an amend- 
ment to perfect the text, I will move to strike out of the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas the words ‘‘ and other means,’’ so as to leave 
some checks and guards upon the power that we confer on the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, for ‘“‘other means’’ means all other means, 
any other means, every other means, and I think the qualification that 
would be put upon the text as offered by the Senator from Kansas by 
the striking out of these words would make this whole section accept- 
able, at least to myself. I trust the Senator from Kansas will not ob- 
ject to that amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should not object to that except for this: I think 
in connection with the State there ought to be power to fix some sort 
of quarantine, not a very restrictive one perhaps, but not limited simply 
to disinfection. I do not think that the words ‘‘ other means” there 
are objectionable, or that the means to be exercised there would be the 
kind the Senator from Alabama has indicated; but there ought to be 
some general term to express the exercise of such power as might be 
n in a given case in connection with the State authorities to 
not only disinfect but to quarantine, prevent the spread. 


Mr. MORGAN. Put ‘‘quarantine’’ in, so that we shall understand 
what it means. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no objection to putting in the words “ disin- 
fection and quarantine measures.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN. Very well; ‘‘and quarantine measures.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas modifies 
his amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I modify my amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it be read as modified. 

ane ARDIN G OFFICER. The amendment will be read as 
m i 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out line 21, section 3, as 
follows: 

In paying for the animals it is deemed necessary to slaughter. 


And in line 22 of section 3 to strike out the words “‘and other 
means” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ and quarantine measures.’ Also, 
in line 23, to strike out “‘ extirpate” and insert “‘ prevent the spread 
of; ” so as to read: 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to expend so much 
of the money ek 9 eee by this act as may be necessary in such investiga- 
tions, and in such disinfection and quarantine measuresas may be necessary to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the Sena- 
tor from Alabama withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I listened to the law as advanced 
by the Senator from Alabama and my colleague and to their views on 
the general merits ofthe bill. So far as the law aspect of the question is 
concerned their position is that it is an interference with the right of 
a State for the National Government toaid itin the execution of a power 
clearly belonging to that State, even upon the request of that State, 
when the result to be accomplished by that joint action is to inure 
principally to the benefit of the whole people of the United States. They 
did not support that law by any argument or by any authority, and in 
my judgment it is not law atall. I have notcome here fortified by an 
array of authorities, the decisions of courts, or the opinions of eminent 
statesmen upon this point, but I know it has been acted upon, and it 
has been decided that the National Government may aid the State in 
any lawful purpose where the benefit is general to the whole country. 

The next proposition of both those gentlemen is that the individual 
whose property is interfered with must bear all the loss caused by de- 
tention or destruction, although it be done for the common good. That 
is not justice; that is not right. Both of them deny that any disease 
exists at all. Both of them say they are willing to vote for a bill that 
appropriates money to investigate the subject. Why, sir, we have had 
bse going on for five years upon this very question. The very 

rst year—— 

Mr. BECK. My colleague will allow me to remark that I said there 
was no disease at all west of the Alleghany Mountains, on his author- 
ity. That was it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I admit that; but the Senator from Alabama said 
there was not any anywhere, and the Senator from Texas said in his 
speech on Friday that there was not, and the Senator from New Jersey 
expressly declared that in his judgment there was none in his State or 
anywhere else. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I only said that the 
proof from the Senator from Kentucky who now has the floor was that 
there is not now and never has been a case of foot-and-mouth disease or 
pleuro-pneumonia west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I understood the Senator to say there was 
none anywhere else. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What were his remarks in relation to that ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not make any remarks on that point at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I misunderstood the Senator then, but I did not 
misunderstand the Senator from Texas and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. Iam sureof that, because their speeches are both in the RECORD. 
But both the Senator from Alabama and my colleague have taken the 
ground that there is no necessity at present for anything but investiga- 
tion. During the very first session of my service in this body I intro- 
duced a bill looking in the very same direction and substantially the 
same bill that is now before us, and I was met then with the objection 
that we wanted first to investigate. We had a long discussion for two 
sessions, and the result was that a commission which has been called 
the Treasury Cattle Commission was appointed, composed of two emi- 
nent veterinary surgeons, men of science, and one practical business 
man, to investigate this whole subject. They did proceed to investigate. 
They visited all the great cattle marts of the country, East and West. 
I hold in my hand the result of their labors for more than twelve 
months. They all say that no pleuro-pneumonia is known to exist 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, but they say that it is domiciled in 
five of the Atlantic States, around the very ports through which we 
ship our cattle abroad and through which we introduce those that we 
import for improving our own herds. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] said that no such 
disease existed in his State. The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] re- 
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lied upon him as very high and eminent authority, as being a farmer, 
a cattle-man, a ing man, and familiar with the whole business con- 
nected with cattle. I happened to turn back to the RECORD of one of 
the sessions a few years since, when the Senator from New Jersey made 
the following statement in a speech upon this floor in response to what 
had been said by the friends of the bill then pending, which was sim- 
ilar to the one now before the Senate: 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May linterrupt the Senator a moment? Ithink the State 
of New pum been slandered about enough without some attempt at de- 
fense. I wish to say to the honorable Senator that the people of New Jersey 
want neither are. nor charity. We have no diseased animals to send to 
Iowa orany other State. It is true there is some disease among animals in New 
Jersey, but it is found in stables where there is a heated and tainted atmosphere ; 
‘but where the cattle are allowed to roam, as they are in the Western country, in 
the open air, and have pure and wholesome food, there is no difficulty. We have 
never known a case of disease in New Jersey except under the conditions I have 
named; and I believe thatit is perfect nonsense to assert that pleuro-pneumonia 
or nag Seog disease among cattle can be found in the Western country, where 
they have a wide range, with plenty of pureair and plenty of wholesome food. 
What disease we have in New Jersey—and I admit we havesome there, and also 
in New York—is occasioned by the evils in transportation, by which animals are 
exposed to tortures and privations, brought to market and put in stables ina 
confined and heated air, and given unwholesome food, swill-slop, and so on, 

Mr. Pappocx. I should like to inquire of the Senator from New Jersey if 
there have been any cases of pleuro-pneumonia in his State that he knows of? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not know what pleuro-pneumonia is. 


There is the eminent veterinary surgeon, the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey who sets up his opinion against that of the Treasury Cat- 
tle Commission, composed of men selected specially for their fitness for 
that investigation, and whose authority my friend from Texasis so ready 
to adopt. He admitted that he knew nothing about it, and I am sat- 
isfied from his last made that he did not know anything about 
it, for I must say that I never heard as much ignorance expressed on a 
subject in so few words in all my life. The Senator is good authority 
on naval affairs but not good upon cattle diseases. 

He further said that there was no disease in his opinion in his State. 
Now I want to look to that. They have in New Jersey a State cattle 
commission with veterinary surgeons and the whole machinery and 
paraphernalia for investigation and extermination of the disease, and 
the only thing needful with them is money enough to run that ma- 
chine. Now what did the veterinary surgeon of that State say a few 
zan since? After examination in nineteen counties he reports that 

e found the disease of pleuro-pneumonia in eleven counties, as follows: 


Total inspections by counties from March 26 to December 15, 1879. 


Counties. | Herds. | Number.) Sick. 


Burlington 3 
Hunterdon... : 
| 


1,090 | 7,968 | 208 
494} 252 20 
26 356 11 
302| 1,960 4 
66 591 il 


a 


Cumberland. 
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And yet the Senator from New Jersey says there is no disease in his 

State. This is a report made to his governor showing that three 

_ hundred and fifty-one animals were diseased with pleuro-pneumonia, 

enough to infect every herd inthis whole country, in the one little State 
of New Jersey. 

Several Senators have asked me to show where the disease now ex- 
ists in the United States. ‘‘It has been denied,” said one Senator tome, 
“by the Senator from Texas and the Senator from New Jersey that it 
has a domicile anywhere at this time in the United States.” Now I 
will show where it exists by the report of the Cattle Commis- 
sion that we authorized by law and paid a salary for their labors in 
investigating this disease. They say: 

THE PLAGUE IN NO WAY DISAPPEARING. 

While we submit the above undeniable proof of the absence of the lung- 
plague from the West— 

These very gentlemen state that they had examined all the great 
cattle-marts of the West and found none there— 


menaced the farm is not entirely eradi- 
ed to See ee eat seems to be gradually 


cated, it has been co disa: 
y to cause further trouble, the d 


pearing. With a single exception, not 


ease has been confined toa small portion of Long Island, and it is hoped that it 
may be speedily and entirely eliminated from our territory.” 

That is what the governor says in his message. Here is what the 
commission say: 

It is much to be regretted that the governor should have been so far misled. 
He has in his regular employ no professional inspectors to inquire into the 
status of the disease in the te, and manifestly trusts to the owners of diseased 
herds to reportto his office. Every one acquainted with the disease knows that 
this is the last thing the city dairyman would think of ung and therefore the 
~ —_ no such reports have been made by no means implies that the disease 

joes no’ 

So much for New York. They further say: 

An impression has been created that the disease has now very little preva- 
lence in New Jersey, but in a visit to Newark, on Jan 2 and 3, Professor 
Law found within the limits of a single street at Orange fout infected herds, 
while others were poset in adjacent villages. So far as could be learned, 
ay one of these had visited or put under any restriction on behalf of the 

te. 


So much with regard to New Jersey. 


With regard to Pennsylvania, it may be said thatin spite ofa very liberal system 
of indemnity, which is one of the most effective measures that can be devised, 
the di was at first perpetuated by the preservation of chronic cases, and 
throughout by the admission of cattle from all sources and for all purposes—store 
and beef—into a common market. It is understood that chronic cases are now 
condemned, but on the other hand the indemnity has been reduced from sound 
value to one-half, and this, together with the infected markets, have so farserved 
to keep up the disease. 

And I noticed this morning in the papers that this very disease has 
broken out in Washington County, Pennsylvania; that veterinaries have 
been sent to that place who have telegraphed to the governor and asked 
him to quarantine Washington County. In thatconnection let me pre- 
sent a letter from a member of the other House: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1884. 

DEAR SIR: A disease, bie ao by local medical men to be pleuro-pneumonia, 
has broken out in Cross Creek Township, in Washington County. I went sev- 
eral days since to Hon. G. B. Loring, and he promised to send his veterinary 
surgeon as soon as he returned from the West, and he expected he would return 
that day. Several cattle in a valuable herd of Mr. Vance, of our county, have 
died, This is all the information I have on the subject. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. J. I. MITCHELL. 
GENERAL WILLIAMs: This is in reply to my inquiry. 
Very respectfully, 3 
JNO. I. MITCHELL. 


I continue with the report of the Treasury Cattle Commission: 


In Maryland a commission was created to attend to the disease, but we have 
learned nothing of their doings. A State veterinarian was also appointed with 
orders to report, for the governor’s action, all cases of the plague. Extensive 
prevalence of lung plague was discovered, but we have not learned that the 
has taken any active measures to stamp out the affection. In the old 
stock-yards on Baltimore street (Baltimore and Potomac, and Pennsylvania) 
we found on inquiry that cattle from all quarters are admitted indiscriminately, 
whether from the infected city stables or the uninfected Western States, and that 
cattle for export, and those for store purposes at home, are shipped to their desti- 
nation from these inclosures so recklessly exposed to infection. 

The result has been that New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have 
made frequent complaints of infection introduced into these States by infected 
cattle from Baltimore, and even in Washington we were informed of infected 
cows having been sent to that city from the capital of Maryland. Partly to 
remedy this state of things, new stock-yards (Baltimore and Ohio) have been con- 
structed at Baltimore, into which, we were informed, only Western and South- 
ern cattle were to be admitted, but here again a fatal blunder was committed; 
Virginia was accounted a Southern State, Vi ia cattle were admitted, and 
as a result on the first day the yards were open four chronic cases of lung-plague 
were detected in them. k 5i š 


* . 
The portsof New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, beingsituated in infected 
localities, and the stock-yards at each of these places being open to cattle from 
dda OIE suc thoes purer as SIDOR Gum these ports; ean non DA TUAZ 
anieed free foes tins germs of this plague. ap. 7 nite 

Is not this proof? Will any Senator deny that the evidence of these 
men should weigh far more with this body than the loose statements of 
the men around the cattle-yards? The Senator from Texas read with 
great exultation some statements from Chicago and one from East Lib- 
erty, one of the great yards near Pittsburgh, in which the men stated 
that they had never known a case of pleuro-pneumonia there. 

Now, Mr. President and Senators, whose testimony shall we take; 
the cow-boys, the commission men of the stock-yards, or the intelligent, 
scientific surgeons and physicians whom we have selected to make this 
investigation, which they have reported elaborately in the book before 
me to the Congress of the United States? The last men in the world 
to look to for information would be those about the cattle-yards. They 
are interested in keeping it back. They get their commissions; they 
get pay for the use of the cattle-pens whether the cattle are sick or well; 
they feel no interest in reporting cases. 

Another fact is that cattle-traders carry their cattle to these cattle- 
yards to sell, and not to bury. They do not take cattle there that are 
reeling as they walk with disease in an advanced stage. If one of their 
herds becomes infected they pick ont such as they think will live 
through the voyage, live to reach the market. So they do not take 
any cattle that are far advanced in disease or in any advanced stages of 
it. They take only such as will look well and are apparently in good 
health; and hence these cattle-yards are the worst p. in the world 
to detect the presence of infectious disease, and they are the best places 
to disseminate it. 


G. V. LAWRENCE, 
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Do you suppose that these men are going to report it? Do you sup- 
pose that the owner of a dairy is going to report it? Never. They 
make money in the dairies whether the cows take the disease and die 
or not. A cow gives fifteen to twenty quarts of milk a day, which is 
sold at 10 cents a quart, which is $2 a day for the cow; for one month 


it is $60, and it costs but $4 a month to keep her. If she lives two 
months, which she is likely to do and almost certain to do, because this 
is not a rapid disease, the man may keep the cow and the moment she 
gets sick take her to a butcher and get half price, and fill up her place 
with a fresh cow and go on and make money. 

The report of the Cattle Commission shows that the dairymen make 
enormous profits by losing half their cows every year. It is easily seen 
why these people are not interested in uncovering the disease. The 
moment a cow begins to decline in her milk, while yet in pretty good 
flesh, they slip her off and sell her to a butcher, and sometimes some of 
us, this very day probably, have breakfasted on steaks made out of 
cows taken from the dairies in this way and slaughtered. 

So far, Mr. President, as co-operative action between the States and 
the General Government is concerned, these very Treasury cattle com- 
missioners recommend it in preference to all other modes. It is the 
very one suggested in the bill, and I will read to the Senate what they 
say on that subject. It is very short: 

REASONS FOR FEDERAL ACTION. 


First. The disease is like a common enemy, and as the Constitution does not 
forbid the operation of the Federal Government within a State forthe repulsion 
or extinction of an enemy of the nation,so nothing should hinder a similar 
action with such a dangerous and insidious enemy as lung-plague. 

Second. The danger being common, the funds to avert the danger should be 
pee out of the national exchequer. 

ird. Action under one controlling head will be uniform and harmonious 
everywhere, In the the conflicting laws and orders in two adjacent States 
have been most perplexing to dealers and others, and have furnished a tempta- 
tion to smuggling. 

Fourth. T that the law, and especially in the matter of smug- 

ing, can be seized and punished anywhere by Federal authority, but not by 

te authority should they have escaped over the State line. 

Fifth. Federal authority can follow smuggled cattle into any State or Territory 
and confiscate them or quarantine; State authority can not. 

Sixth. If the Federal Government can not interfere within a State, such State 
oy. a ag this disease indefinitely and render it permanent, to the peril of all 

e others. 

Seventh. The British Government declines to accept the assurances of the in- 
dividual States, and will only accept the guarantee of the Federal Government 
that any infectious disease been thoroughly stamped out or its extension 
beyond the infected regions effectually providedagainst. To secure this directl 
and without possible objection, the Federal Government must so connect itself 
with this work as to be able to attest the results, 

REASON FOR STATE ACTION. 

One great advantage of suppressive measures by State governments is that 
the latter can command the active co-operation of municipal authorities and 
police, and thus without any extra outlay can thoroughly control all movement 
of cattle and insure a speedy extinction of the disease. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that in case the matter is placed entirely in the handsof Federal authori- 
ties such invaluable help will be freely accorded them by order of the mayors 
of the cities or governors of the States. Any co-operation of this kind, how- 
A. a be hearty and thorough in order to be of any material advantage to 

e work, 


Professor Law was here the other day, and he told me that after look- 
ing over the whole subject for four or five years he was satisfied that 
the best bill that could be passed would be one that would provide for 
co-operative action between the States and the National Government; 
that the States are as anxious to co-operate with us as we are with 
them; that all the States where the infection now exists had ample 
laws and machinery in operation ready for its extinction provided they 
had the money to run that machinery with. Hesaid the difficulty was 
the States would not appropriate money enough. 

‘Mr. President, I did not intend to make a speeeh when I arose, but 
I felt it incumbent on me to answer the statement made by the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from New Jersey two or three days since, 
in which they asked with an air of triumph where the disease was to 

.be found. If the gentlemen had read carefully, as they might have 
done, this report of the Treasury Cattle Commission which they were 
instrumental in having made, they would have known without mak- 
ing the interrogatory where the disease would be found. I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to answer that. 

So far as the English Government is concerned, I notice in the papers 
of the last two or three days that a bill has been returned tothe House 
of Commons, recommended unanimously by a committee for its 
to authorize the privy council absolutely to prohibit the introduction 
of cattle from any foreign country unless they are accompanied by an 
assurance that the disease does not exist in that country, putting the 
entire onus of proof on the country from which the cattle come. When 
that is done we shall lose our cattle trade entirely with Great Britain. 
That bill is now pending before the British House of Commons, and it 
will undoubtedly pass. 

Gentlemen say the whole of these restrictions are gotten up in Great 
Britain in the interest of the cattle-men of that country; that the Gov- 
ernment is lending itself to them. Thisis a widemistake. The Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is more interested than any government on 
earth in free tradein breadand meat. She has thirty-six million people, 

and does not raise half enough bread to feed them. She has but six 

million cattle, not one-sixth of what would be necessary to feed her peo- 
ple if beef was abundant and cheap. We have one head of cattle in 


this country for every human being; Great Britain has but one to every 
six, and it has been the study of that government ever since the time 
of Sir Robert Peel and Cobden in the of free-trade laws to in- 
crease the meat supply of that country. In1842 they threw open their 
ports to the cattle of the world, and Great Britain was soon inundated 
with diseases imported from the continent of Europe, and with pleuro- 
pneumonia chief among them. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment in connection with the subject to which he is now directing 
his attention—that is, the probable action of Great Britain? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON. I noticed yesterday, Mr. President, the dispatches in 
the papers to which the Senator has referred with to the proba- 
ble action of the British Government. The people of the State of Iowa, 
feeling a great deal of interest in the subject involved in this pending 
bill, I took occasion to-day to address a note to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, asking him whether he had anyinformation not generally 
known concerning the action of the British Government. I received 
a reply from him which treats of that in part, and also treats of the 
subject of cattle diseases in some other respects. If the Senator will 
yield for the p I will have it read. s 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield with pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication will be read by 
the Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘ashington, D. O., April 28, 1884. 


Sir: In reply to yours of this date, allow me to state we are informed by the 
latest inte mee from England that the exclusion of cattle for one year at 
least has been determined on by Parliament. It is understood there and here 
that Mr, Gladstone's defeat on the foot-and-mouth disease in the United States 
indicates that the cattle-men in England are determined to keep out American 


beef. 

I desire to state in addition that the cattle disease in Kansas and Illinois has 
been carefully investigated by Professor Salmon, the veterinarian of this Depart- 
ment, and has been found not to be foot-and-mouth disease, but gangrene caused 
SA ergot an opinion with which most of the local authorities now . Dr. 

cEachran, a veterinarian from Canada, however, insists still, I am told, that the 
disease is foot-and-mouth disease,and that while gangrene in the human sub- 
ject may be caused by ergot, he has never learned that it occurs in cattle from 
the same cause, and this notwithstanding well-known published authorities to 
this effect. It is understood that Dr. Mekachran proposes to report his views to 
the English Government for the guidance of their policy toward the United 
States on the cattle question. 

From this it is manifest that if there was ever a time when the condition of 
American cattle should be thoroughly understood and the spread of all conta- 

ous di guarded against for the benefit of the breeder and feeder, both in 

e domestic and the foreign market, it is now. 

American meat products, both on the foot and slaughtered, are entitled to the 
confidence of the consumer; and the assurance that the Government is carin. 
for its good condition will do much to inspire this confidence at home and ab: K 
and to protect the vast animal industry of the country against suspicion and un- 
reasonable attack. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. B. wap i, 
of Agriculture, 
Hon. James F. Witsox, United States Senate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Ithank the Senator from Iowa for that interrup- 
tion. It is exactly in the line of my own Seupent and my own views. 

I was going on to say that the rule and policy of the British Govern- 
ment for one hundred years has heen tosecure its supplies, if not at home, 
from herown colonial possessions. Her population increased in the small 
pent-up isle until it pressed upon home subsistence, so that she could 
not feed her people with the products of her own soil. Then the pol- 
icy of feeding them from her own colonial possessions began. She bent 
her influence to afford her people free corn and cattle. 

I was saying when this interruption took place that when slie opened 
her ports cattlecame in and ort brought diseases with them which deci- 
mated her domestic herds, and after losing to her people $400,000,000 
by the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia, and after spending un- 
counted millions in efforts to extirminate it, she appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate cattle diseases in connection with the supply of meat 
and milk; and that commission, after a careful and thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation, submitted a report to the government that not- 
withstanding the millions of cattle that had been brought into the 
country by free trade, yet the meat supply of Great Britain had not 
been increased, because the diseases introduced by the imported cattle 
killed more native ones than the supply by importation. 

What a fact that is! Her policy wasto plant colonies in South Africa 
at Cape Town, one of the finest grazing countries under the sun, a vast 
extent of country 3,000 miles in length and 2,400 in breadth, covered 
with grass tall and waving, like the richest prairies of our own West. 
She started population there; she started the rearing of cattle there; she 
did the same thing in Australia, but accidentally afew animals infected 
with this disease were sent there for the purpose of ris sich the na- 
tive herds, and they communicated the disease by infection and de- 
stroyed in both those countries all the great cattle ranches upon which 
she expected at some future day to rely for her supply of meat. 

The disease has destroyed the cattle in Eastern Europe to the Car- 
pathians, to the Tyrol, to the great steppes of Russia, and Europe can 
no longer furnish the supply needed to England; and that is the reason 
of the recent demand for American cattle; and, Senators, if we act 
wisely we shall make provision for the re-establishment of our cattle 
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trade with Europe upon a basis that shall be enduring; but it can not 
be done unless we eradicate a disease of which Great Britain is afraid. 
She has exterminated pleuro-pneumonia in her own country practically, 
and while she has spent millions of money to do that, she does not 
want to introduce it from other countries; and I say she is right. 

No man can say that the British Government is opposed to healthy 
cattle coming from foreign countries; no man can say that she is in 
collusion with afew hundred cattle-raisers, the dukes and noblemen of 
the country, who own great estates. She has not one-sixth enough 
cattle tofeed her own people if beef was cheap and abundantas it would 
beif we could send her our healthy herds to-day. Nodoubt theowners 
of cattle estates in England are of the embargo and interdiction, 
but the government can not be blamed for it. That government is the 
most paternal in the world. It protects its citizens. Wherever the 
British flag floats a British subject is safe under its protection. 

No nation looks to the interests of its people as Great Britain does. 
Tell me that she is in the interest of a few cattle-men in England, and 
would close her ports against all the world! I know that the graziers 
in England and Ireland would be glad to see the ports thrown open to- 
day, and the English Government would be glad to throw them open 
if they thought that they could do it without introducing disease from 
this country, That we have it here there can be no sort of question. 
It is useless to disguise or deny the fact. It is useless to attempt to 
deceive the world. We can not doit. Itis here. It is here to stay 
unless it is grappled with by the strong arm of the National Govern- 
ment and pulled up by the roots. The States will not do it, and the 
National Government must, if it expects to provide a market for its 
people. 

Just think of us with our 50,000,000 cattle. Suppose we shipped 
2,000,000 of them only to England, and England can take that num- 
ber. They would be worth not less than $100 apiece in England. 
There is $200,000,000. Then we could ship $150,000,000 of pork, mak- 
ing $350,000,000, and we could increase this amount indefinitely, which 
would be far more profitable than our preas market for grain. 

I will not speak any more. I would a great deal rather come to a 
vote on the question. I am satisfied that the bill is going to pass, and 
it ought to pass. I know that the whole people of the West favor it, 
whatever else a few cattle-commission men and cow-boys about the yards 
may say—men who buy the cattle and take them to their stalls. They 
are the men and the commission men who sell them in the yards who 
are opposing this bill, and not the people who are raising the cattle. 

Mr. N. Mr. President, I shall occupy the attention of the 
Senate but for a moment, and merely to say that it seems to me the 
advices from abroad which appeared in the papers of yesterday and the 
letter read at the desk a few minutes ago from the Commissioner of 
Agriculture put usin possession of an important fact, which is that the 
British Government is proposing affirmative action against the intro- 
duction of American cattle into England. That antagonizes what has 
been a pretty important feature in the matter of dollars and cents in 
the foreign commerce of this country. That fact we have in possession. 

Now, it seems to me that the suggestion made by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in the letter read is a very practical one in view of that 
fact, that suggestion being that inasmuch as this affirmative position in 
hostility to that branch of our commerce is being taken by Great Britain, 
it is proper not to say necessary for us to manifest a determination on 
the part of this Government to give our cattle a good bill of health as 
we put them into the foreign commerce. Take the fact of the attitude 
of the British Government and take that suggestion which will have a 
tendency to modify, if not change entirely that action abroad, and it 
seems to me we have in the two facts an argument that onght to have 
some weight toward inducing the Senate to pass this bill, This will 
be a step in the direction of inducing foreign governments to withhold 
their hostile action against us, showing upon our part our determina- 
tion to protect our cattle against disease in order that those that go into 
our foreign commerce shall go with a clean bill of health. 

I do not care to occupy the attention of the Senate longer on this 
bill. The great interest that the people of my State feel in it has in- 
duced me to say that the facts stated and the suggestions made by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture ought to have considerable weight in in- 
ducing the passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Several SENATORS. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3 it is proposed to strike out line 21, as 
follows: ‘‘ In paying for the animals it is deemed necessary toslaughter;’’ 
in line 22 to strike out ‘‘other means’? and insert ‘‘and quarantine 
measures; ’’ and in line 23 to strike out ‘‘ extirpate’’ and insert ‘‘ pre- 
vent the spread of; ” so that the clause will read: 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to dso much of 


the mone ropriated by this act as ma: Go nedecbary in een ingens tions 
and in tush: laintection nel “Af e 


Ssi iei pipen ay AeA Y P i a oe meashres as may be necessary to pre- 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BAYARD. Now that that amendment has been adopted, I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Kansas that the necessity for an appropriation 
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of half a million dollars is obviated. By section 10, $500,000 is made 
immediately available. I suggest to the Senator that $50,000 is a very 
ample amount for the objects to which this bill has been reduced, and 
therefore I move that amendment, or rather I would prefer that he 
should move it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwas going to move an amendment, but not to reduce 
the amount quite so much as the Senator from Delaware proposes to 
reduce it. I think the amount ought to be than that he names; 
but I call his attention to the fact that it is not now $500,000 but only 
$250,000 as the bill came from the House. 

Mr. BAYARD. What does the Senator propose to make it? 

Mr. PLUMB. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars, I movein 
section 10 to make the sum $150,000. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to amend the amendment by making the 
amount $50,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] moves to amend by striking out ‘‘ two,” in section 10, line 1 
and inserting ‘‘one;’’ so as toread: ‘‘Thatthe sum of one hundred and 

thousand dollars, to be immediately available,” &c. 

Mr. PLUMB. I hope the Senator from Delaware will think better 
of his proposition, or at all events that the Senate will not adopt it. 
This is not only a matter of great importance but every interest that 
inspires this investigation now, if it shall be undertaken, requires that 
it shall be so thorough that there can be nothing left in the shape of 
question hereafter about the result of it. Let it be made so thorough 
that when Congress assembles next December we may know then whether 
we need to do anything further or not to put ourselves in the position 
we ought to occupy in order not only to give security at home but give 
currency to this great product of ours abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware moves to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from Kansas by striking out 
‘fone hundred and ;” so as to read: ‘‘ That the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars,” &c. 

The question is on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope that will be voted down. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the sum of $100,000, the difference 
between my suggestion and that of the Senator from Kansas, seems a 
very immaterial matter in these days, when we are dealing so magnifi- 
cently with public moneys and are resorting to very easy methods of 
spending that to which we do not personally contribute. I have no 
doubt that in the vast business to which this whole question relates, the 
cattle of a single State, the great empire, Texas, being counted by the 
million, such a sum as $100,000 may seem very ans, and I do not 
doubt that it is a very small sum in proportion to the value of the inter- 
est at stake. 

My objection to this whole bill is not simply the question of expense, 
because I believe that if there was an intelligent ownership, a private 
ownership of the cattle to be affected by this measure on the one hand, 
and the possibility of eradicating or preventing this spread of disease on 
the other, the amount originally mentioned in this bill of half a million 
dollars might be very economically and wisely dispensed. That is not 
the state of the case, for the Government of this country is not the owner 
of those cattle, nor responsible for their health. 

This bill is nothing in the world but another illustration of the prin- 
ciple of socialism that is fast growing under our practices of legislation 
and penetrating every branch of this Government and entering into al- 
most every detail of our public expenditure. Who ever before heard 
that the private property of citizens, existing in the shape of live-stock, 
horses, horned cattle, animals of any description, was-to be protected 
against disaster and disease at the cost of the Government of the United 
States; that Congress, at the public cost, was to become the veterinary 
surgeon for all the sick animals throughout the country ? 

Why, Mr. President, if we were sitting here as the Legislature of one 
of the States, with that greater breadth of jurisdiction and absence 
of limitation that belongs to the government of the States, as com: 
to this Government of delegated powers of the union of the States, such 
a measure as this would be in my opinion most questionable and dan- 


gerous. Even if, under our limitations of power, we were permitted | 


legitimately to pass this measure of local and individual and class re- 
lief, it would not in my judgment be a wise thing for the Government 
to be intervening as this bill now proposes, and others will soon fur- 
ther intervene and substitute the money of the community and the leg- 
islative care of Congress for the individual energy, prudence, and self- 
preservation of the citizens. 

Day by day the doctrines and practices of a paternal government are 
speciously and tentatively expanding over the country, and the habit 
of popular thought is unhappily becoming accustomed to them. 

Under a popular Government like ours I can see nothing but ruin 
and confusion in pursuing such a course of legislation, in which the 
true objects and legitimate functions of our form of government are 
wholly overlooked, and there is great that its powers will be 
transferred into the hands of the strong under the plea and pretense of 


ae and aiding the weak. 
What does this measure pro ? That cattle, the private property 
of citizens, which are afflicted or threatened by diseases ofa certain nature 


shall be cared for, cured, or, ifnecessary, killed, and the spread of the dis- 
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ease by such means averted or the ailment eradicated. And how is 
this to be done? By the owner? By the local authorities? No, the 
owner is to be relieved from all or duty in relation to his prop- 
„erty, nor are the police powers and local government to be intrusted with 
the protection of the community. But the Treasury of the people of the 
United States is to be opened, and at their expense and by the active 
agency of their officials the work is to be done. In other words, the busi- 
ness of insurance against disease and other dangers incident to the busi- 
ness of cattle-raising is to be adopted by Congress at the cost of the 
public. 

Disease and death among cattle are sometimes inevitable and the owner 
must expect to meet them and cure or avoid them orsufferthe loss. His 
prudence, his care, are the true safeguards. Extend the proposition and 
principle of this bill and what private loss and adversity must not be 
cared for and compensated out of the public Treasury? Extend even 
the classification of diseases and what will it lead to? That the Con- 
gress and Treasury of the United States shall become insurers, gratis, 
against misfortunes and accidents which in the common course of nature 
assail every species of useful and valuable domestic animals. 

I do not see where Senators are to draw the line between remunerat- 
ing the owner of a sick horse or cow or a sick sheep or any other ani- 
mal, and remunerating him for the loss of domestic service from an 
epidemic and contagious disease that has caused the illness of a wife or 
child or laborer or whoever else may contribute to the support of his 
family; and-yet that is what this bill in its principle and effect surely 
contains, Misfortune comes in a thousand shapes; it is inherent to 
human affairs, and whether it shall come by fire or by flood, or on the 
wings of pestilence, whether it shall ravage herds and flocks of cattle 
or invade human habitations and carry with it death, desolation, and 
loss, yet it is incident to human life and part of its checkered dispen- 
sations. Such trials and losses must be met by individual energies and 
the sense and duty of individual self-protection. The community is 
not to bear such losses nor assume to compensate the losers. 

Such misfortunes do not constitute a legitimate ground for resort to 
society at large for compensation. If a government shall assume the 
care, control, and compensation for such losses of its individual mem- 
bers, what is the result? Communism, socialism, in which individual 
liberty and independence is merged and lost. 

This is what is illustrated by the principle of the bill which the Senate 
is now considering. I commend to the Senate an article now in my 
hand, written by one of the foremost thinkers of the day, who lately in 
this country was warmly welcomed by its highest intelligence, and is 
admitted to be a political instructor of authority. Mr. HerbertSpencer, 
in an article on the ‘‘Coming slavery ” in the Contemporary Review of 
this month states his views, which may be read with profit by those 
who are seeking by legislation to relieve every difficulty incident to 
human affairs and to find by governmental intervention a cure for every 
evil. To us who are bound by the limitations of a written charter of 
powers which we have each sworn to support it seems to me his lan- 
guage ought to appeal with additional force. 

I beg leave to read from his article upon the futility and danger of 
constant intervention by official power, and to show how ‘‘the liberties 
of a people must be surrendered in proportion as their material wel- 
fares were cared for.” 


more numerous governmental interventions become the more confirm oes 
ual the demands for 

licy involves an addition to 
and an increasing power 


This bill is palpably a step in that direction. I could find I think 
reason for challenging the right of any constitutional statesman 

to vote as is found on 3 and 4 for a powerin the President of 
the United States upon information derived from the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, to declare that any State or Territory of this Union or 
any part of a State or Territory of this Union is dangerous to the animal 
interests of this country, and may be put in quarantine, and that he 
may regulate or prohibit the transportation of cattle out of said State, 
Territory, or district. Was there ever so wild a projectas that? What 
becomes of that clause of the Constitution which prohibits duties upon 
exports from any State? What becomes of that clause of the Consti- 
tution that prohibits Congress, much less the President or the head of 
the Agricultural Department, from TERETE prohibiting the expor- 
tation of cattle from a State or any part of a State which may be de- 
clared to be dangerous to the animal interests of the country? Mr. 
President, this clause may be dangerous to the animal interests of the 
country, and I declare that section is a blow to the integrity of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. E 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido it for my own information. Am I mistaken 
in supposing that that ph upon which he iscommenting has been 
disagreed to, the paragraph in italics reported as the recommendation 
of the committee? 

Mr. PLUMB. It has been disagreed to. 


Mr. HAWLEY. It is not in the bill now. I agree with the com- 
ments of the Senator from Delaware, or if that paragraph were there 


I should with him entirely. 

Mr. BAYARD. I was not aware of the fact that it had been stricken 
out. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Delaware permit me another 
suggestion? I think another line to which he objects and I would ob- 
ject also is out. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do I understand the Senator to say that the lan- 

in italics, from line 28, at the bottom of page 3, in section 4, to line 
4, at the end of the section, has been stricken from the bill ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has been di to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is another in the bill which will as- 
sist the Senator as it has me in favoring the bill perhaps, and that is 
that line 21, section 3, on page 3, has been stricken out also. 

Mr. BAYARD. I was aware of that, and it was upon that that I 
moved my amendment to cut down the amount of the appropriation; 
and I believe also that section 4 has been stricken from the bill. Iask 
the Chair if that is so, or I ask the Senatorfrom Kansas who has charge 
of the bill whether section 4 has been stricken out? 

Mr. PLUMB. Section 4 has not been stricken out, and it is not my 
purpose at all events to strike it out. I think that is a proper section 
to retain in the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. Did I not understand the Senator that it was the 
intention to strike it out ? 


Mr. PLUMB. I ke of section 4 of another bill, the words of 
which are precisely the same as the portion in italics which has been 
stricken out. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the fourth section of the bill is well- 
nigh as objectionableas the lines of the twelfth section, which my friend 
from Connecticut tells me have been stricken out, because it gives tothe 
Secretary of the Treasury the power to establish regulations for the 
exportation and transportation of live-stock without limit, because it 
can be such as the investigations may require in the discretion of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury. So 
that in the face of the Constitution expressly prohibiting the granting of 
preference to the ports of any State over another, prohibiting the Gov- 
ernment of the United States from laying any export tax whatever, there 
is here a grant of power to these two departmental officers to teat 
their own will the exportation and transportation of live-stock from any 
State of the Union—to allowas to some States, and deny it as to others, 
thereby creating a preference expressly forbidden by the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that from recent experience I believe 
appeals for the restrictions of power by apres to the limits of the 
Constitution are of little avail. Iam perfectly aware, for reasons that 
are not very hard to find, that the doctrine of strict construction of the 
Constitution which was at one time steadily and faithfully upheld ina 
large portion of the Union, meets now but little regard and has little 
weight; but I am glad to believe also that, though it is coming slowly, 
there is rising surely in this country a belief that liberty, civil, religious, 
and political, has its best chance for perpetuation under this selected in- 
strument and scheme of government, the Constitution of the United 
States, that the necessities of local self-government are being better ap- 
preciated in certain sections of the country where, in my humble judg- 
ment, they were too little regarded in times gone by. There was atime 
not long ago when appeals for the conservation of local self-government 
and State rights fell upon the ear of the people of the Northern States as 
synonyms for the defense of negro slavery, and therefore the phrases be- 
came odious tosuch hearers because of their association, and a man could 
scarcely speak of State rights and local self-government of a strict con- 
struction of the powers of Congress but he was at once set down as a 
sympathizer or an advocate of the system of n slavery. 

Slavery, thank God, is dead. It has perished; it no longer has ex- 
istence in this land. But the need of State rights, of local self-govern- 
ment, of a limitation of the authority of Congress to the delegated pow- 
ers of the Constitution does and never were more needed than 
they are to-day to protect property and individual liberty. In the face 
of a bill like this, where the functions of Government are sought to be 
perverted into channels of private relief, and individual and State duty 
and power are to be supplanted by the officials and money of the Fed- 
eral Goverment, the necessity of appealing to a stricter construction of 
the Constitution is indeed manifest. Whether such appeals will be 
heeded or heard with favor in this Chamber I have but too much reason 
to doubt; but it will be heard outside, and it will meet with respect and 
attention outside of Congress; and I mistake greatly if the complexion 
of those Congresses which are to assemble hereafter will not be deter- 
mined in large measure by the respect paid to those restraints upon Con- 
gressional powers which are essential for personal li and local self- 
government, which are intended to repress the socialistic tendency and 
principle of which this bill is butan exemplar. This constant interven- 
tion by Government in tasks that belong to the individual, and which 
American citizenship needs for its development and its proper exercise, 
must cease, or ours will become as bureaucratic a government as that 
of Russia. 

Therefore, sir, even if my votes may not be effective, and there may 
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not be a popular echo and a response to the views that I express, it 
shall not cause me to be silent, for I utter them under a profound con- 
viction of their truth. They were true when the Government was 
founded, and our fathers looking forward saw that these checks and 
balances of power were required over a country as circumscribed in 
space and scant in population as ours was then; and every reason that 
made local self-government and individual effort necessary one hundred 
years ago is multiplied to-day and exists in greater force than ever. I 
can not see how any man can look over this land with its immense 
area, with the diversity of habits of occupation, the necessities of all 
those interests that may seem to clash in rivalry, but which properly 
considered are simply constituents each of the other, and under the 
theory on which this Government was formed and established can and 
will, under the free impulse of American institutions and American 
manhood, find abundant remedy for all important local tasks and duties 
in the management of which we are threatened with the pernicious, use- 
less, this worse than useless intervention by the General Government 
with its multiplying officials and overflowing Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator from Delaware to take 
the ground that it is not competent or constitutional for Congress to 
grant powers to make rules and regulations or to declare quarantine 
against foreign nations or foreign commerce. I understand it to be his 
position that itis not constitutional for Congress to grant that power to 
any officer of the Government. Ido not understand itso. Lask the 
Senator from Delaware where Congress got the power to authorize Mr. 
Jefferson to lay the embargoes of 1807 and 1808 upon our commerce 
with all the world, by which he declared rules for its government and 
under which he terminated commercial relations between this country 
and all the nations of the earth and brought home the American ships 
from every sea under the sun? 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator sees of course that this is not a general 
embargo. You are here undertaking to discriminate against individual 
States and in favor of others, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The power of laying an embargo is the highest 
possible exercise of the power of quarantine, It is the highest possible 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce, It is absolute in the Con- 
„gress of the United States as between our commerce with foreign na- 
tions and between the States of the Union. Aguin, I ask, where did 
Mr. Jefferson get the power to impose the embargo upon our commerce 
with all the world, which brought home our Yankee ships to their 
harbors, where they lay at anchor and rotted and.fell down piecemeal 
in their harbors, and drove the Yankee nation to change their industry 
from commerce to manufactures, and drove thousands of them to seek 
homes in the West? 

These are questions which I ask the gentlemen of strict construction 
to answer. They are unanswerable. If you can lay an embargo and 
stop all commercial intercourse with every nation on the face of earth, 
yon can restrict it, you can regulate it, you can limit it; and if you 

ve that power over foreign commerce, you have under the Constitu- 
tionof the United States the same power over interstate commerce, the 
trade between the different States of the Union. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to say a word 
on that point ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will say to the Senator that the power 
-exercised by Mr. Jefferson wasin pursuance of authority given by Con- 
gress as a part of the war power and not acommercial power, and that 
the question came to the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
authority of Congress to do it as a war power was affirmed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We were then at war with no nation on earth; 
we were at peace with all the world, and it was to avenge ourselves 
-against Napoleon and against the government of Great Britain for 
their impositions upon our own commerce. The war of 1812 grew out 
-of those very em by which the Democratic party declared that 
we would nail the colors of the country to the mast of our ships and 
-declare for ‘‘ free trade and sailors’ rights.” These are my views upon 
that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. PLUME]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. HARRIS, Let the amendment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported by 
the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. Insection 10, line 1, before ‘‘ hundred”? it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘two’’ and insert ‘‘one;’’ so as to read: 

That the sum of $150,000, to be immediately available, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any moneys inthe Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend the amendment by striking out, 
-after the word “‘hundred,’’ the words ‘‘and fifty,” so as to read: ‘‘ That 
‘the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be immediately avail, 
-able.”’ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, there being on a 
division ayes 14, noes 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Im section 1, line 7, I move to strike out the 
morde annhe, value, and,” before the word ‘‘condition;’’ so as to 

To investigate and report upon the condition of the domestic animals of the 
United States. 

There is no reason why there should be any census taken of the num- 
ber and value of the cattle. That would imply a vast deal of labor as 
well as the expenditure of a great deal of money. Those words were 
stricken out in the Senate bill by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘These men can very easily get the number and 
value of the animals. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It would take a long while. Let them report 
upon the condition of domestic animals, which is all that is necessary, 
and not upon their value and number, í 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iwillstate to the Senator that it would be a very 
easy matter to get the number and value, because all the States have 
boards of agriculture with those statistics in their possession. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. ‘That may be, but you are requiring that to be 
done here by these officers, by which you would incur a large expend- 
iture. The object is to extirpate the disease among cattle, and all you 
desire to know is their condition, not their number and value. It is 
not necessary for this purpose that their number and value should be 
ascertained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Van Wycx]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the Secretary report the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas and adopted a few minutes ago in 
section 3, from line 20 to and including line 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the clause 
as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to expend so much of 
the money Near te oR by this actas may be necessary in such investigations 
and in such nfection and quarantine measures as may be necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to amend by inserting, after the word ‘‘ dis- 
ease,’’ the words ‘‘ from one State or Territory into another.” 

The only word I have to say in favor of this amendment is that there 
ismo question about the power of Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States. There is just as little question in my mind about 
the fact that Congress has no power to regulate it within a single State; 
and it is for that reason that I offer the amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to inquire of theSenator in charge of the 
bill in reference to the compensation to the employés, not exceeding 
twenty in number, to be appointed by the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
as provided in section 1 of the bill. I do not find in my reading of the 
bill any provision fixing the compensation of those employés. The bill 
provides that— 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to employ a force suf- 
ficient for this purpose, not to exceed twenty persons at any one time. 

Mr. PLUMB. Thereisno provision as to their compensation. This 
is simply analogous to the provision already existing in a limited way, 
whereby the Commissioner, when he is required to get special persons, 
either names the compensation himself und requires them to accept it, 
or enters into such negotiations as may result ina mutual agreement on 
the point. As these are not expected to be salaried persons, but to be 
employed from time to time, you ought either to fix a per diem com- 


„pensation or leave it to be fixed at the discretion of the Commissioner 


of Agriculture. 

Mr. MORGAN. These are experts, persons supposed to be skilled 
in veterinary investigations, or otherwise they would he of no service. 
I thought our recent experience in employing people of this class and 
professional men ought to caution us that we ought to put some restric- 
tions into the bill. Theircompensation ought not to exceed a hundred 
dollars a day while they are engaged in the prosecution of these dis- 
eased cattle, finding out the nature of their diseases, and instituting 
their coroners’ inquests upon cattle. After the word ‘“‘ time,’ in sec- 
tion 1, line 15, I move to insert: 

At a compensation not to exceed $ a day while employed in the service of the 
Government, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope that will be voted down. 

Mr. PLUMB. That would simply render it impossible to employ 
persons possessing the proper qualifications. 
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Mr. MORGAN. If that is not enough, let some Senatorsuggest what 
will be a sufficient amount. We ought to fix it in this bill. I would 
suggest also that the Commissioner of Agriculture has the assistance of 
two agents, in addition to his own skill and his own judgment about 
such matters, ‘‘ who shall be practical stock-raisers or experienced busi- 
ness men, familiar with questions pertaining to commercial transactions 
in live-stock, whose duty it shall be, under the instructions of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, to examine and report upon the best methods 
of treating, transporting, and caring for animals, and the means to be 
adopted for the suppressionand extirpation of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and to provide against the spread of other contagious, infectious, 
and communicable diseases,” 

Those agents would naturally be veterinary surgeons, and their com- 
pensation is $10 a day. Those he has the right to appoint and keepin 
office during all seasons and at all times. They are entitled with all 
necessary expenses to $10 a day ‘‘ while engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of their duties under this act.” These are agents or officers of 
the Government. It seems to me that when we give the Commissioner 
of Agriculture the power to appoint not to exceed twenty additional 
employés for the same purposes, and men who must have naturally an 
equal degree of skill, we are not to expect that they shall receive greater 
compensation than the two special agents who are selected from all the 
people of the United States to give information upon these very im- 
portant matters. 

I suggested $5 a day. If some Senator thinks that is not enough let 
him suggest what would be a reasonable compensation; but I insist on 
its being fixed in the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the Senator from Alabama if he would accept 
as an amendment the insertion of the words ‘‘ with his necessary ex- 
penses,’’ so as to read ‘‘$5.a day, with his necessary expenses.’ 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I will accept that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama modifies 
his amendment as indicated. The question isonagreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I see no objection to this proposition, 
and I rather think that the proper persons could be employed to per- 
form this duty at even less price. Iam on the side of economy to-day 
very much. The amendment that has been already adopted here with 
but one dissenting voice (and that was so weak that I could hardly hear 
it myself) confines the operation of the bill, the action of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, to the prevention of diseased cattle and diseases 
going from State to State and from Territory to Territory, and of course 
confines the entire operation of the bill and all expenditure under it to 
the imaginary lines that divide States. Nobody can examine into the 
condition of cattle in a State under this measure; nobody under it dare 
inquire into the diseases and condition of cattle until they are brought 
across State lines. 

Mr. DAWES. TheSenator entirely mistakes it. It does not confine 
it to the imaginary line; it only confines it to cattle that cross the line. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam coming to that. I could have gotten to it my- 
self, but I am glad of the assistance of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I say the bill confines the operations of this proposed law as to inquiring 
into diseases of cattle and the modes of prevention to the simple fact 
of the disease, or the cattle appearing with disease, crossing State lines 
and Territorial lines. It isa beautiful bill. Noman dare, if he knows 
where the State line is, step a rod over into the State on either side to 
see whether an animal is diseased or not. If he does he is violating this 
law and exceeding the powers ted and restricted. He is not only 
violating the Constitution of the United States, but casting discredit upon 
this august body of Senators and the Congress of the United States. 

Now, what is the use of paying men any greatamountof money tostand 
along a State line and keep diseased cattle back from crossing? A 
ranchero can do that. A cow-boy is the proper agent of this Govern- 
ment to stand pong pires or to ride his pony along the line. What 
more is wanted? What is the price paid for rancheros and their day’s 
work and the cow-boys watching herds? They learn the duty of keep- 
ing them in some parts of the country from trespassing upon wheat-fields, 
upon grain, from going over lines, from trespassing upon neighbors’ 
property. 

The cow-boy is the man we want to carry out this measure. We do 
not need the eloquent speech of the Senator from Delaware to show 
constitutional rights and the dangers of socialism and communism. We 
do not need that he should bring Herbert Spencer across the Atlantic 
to instruct us in the best means of preventing the spread of diseases 
among our cattle. A ranchero is the man we want. Five dollars a 
day is too much, unless you are going to pay him for the use of a pony 
and allow him to ride, you might say to ride rough-shod, over State 
lines; for the only thing that is allowed to go along the State lines is 
the ranchero to drive back and forward the cattle that are trespassing 
upon State rights and violating the Constitution and bringing com- 
munism and socialism into this country, and permitting Herbert 
Sagi to spread his views over the land. That is all that is necessary 

ere. 

I wonder at any hesitation about adopting without a word this 
amendment, and I wonder at the hesitation of even Senators, on the 
other side of the Chamber more especially, hesitating to reduce it to $3 


and to $2 or toa dollar anda half. Why should not the great, bold 
Senators rise to the dignity of the occasion and with economic impulses 
and economic forces burst forth here in language unmistakable and in 

audible, protesting against the employment of men to keep 
cattle trom coming up toa State line? The dignity of a State line 
might warrant a higher pay, but the necessity of the occasion and the 
service does not require a higher amount of compensation than $3 aday. 
We have got down to that in this great thing. 

I wonder how the cattle-raisers of the West, the agriculturists of the 
West, when they have heard and read, as they will—for undoubtedly 
the Associated Press will carry the remarksoftheSenator from Delaware 
with lightning speed to every point where the telegraph reaches before 
to-morrow morning—I wonder how the cattle-men of the West, with 
their millions and millions of cattle, will feel when they see that the 
Senate has hesitated a moment toreduce the guardians of their property 
from five dollars day down to three. They are watching members of 
thisbody with an anxious eye just now, and especially these aspirants 
for the Presidency, to see whether they not only would preserve the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but whether they are faithful guardians 
of the Treasury of the United States. These cattle-men contribute 
largely tothe money placed in the Treasury, and they will call to account 
every man who votes away an unnecessary dollar oran unnecessary dime 
in keeping cattle from running over State lines. 

Let us be consistent and let us rise to the dignity of this occasion. 
I would not make the motion to reduce it further, but the economic 
gentlemen on the other side who are cutting this and all other bills 
which had some magnitude and some importance before desire the op- 
portunity of showing to the world how economical they are, and I 
torego the pleasure myself and leave it to them to stand forth as the 
advocates of economy and the watch-dogs of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] as modified. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let it be reported. 

The SECRETARY. In section 1, line 15, after the word ‘‘time,’’ it 
is proposed to add: 


At fi tt d day, with hil 
E E a im Ea E e while 

Mr. MORGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I notice that the salaries provided are as follows: 

The salary of the chief of said bureau shall be $3,000 per annum, and the 


Commissioner shall appoint a clerk for said bureau, with a salary of $1,500 per 
annum. 


Then he shall appoint two competent agents who shall receive $10 a 
day and expenses while engaged in the service of the Government. 
The salary that is proposed at $5 a day, not considering the expenses, 
is at the rate of $1,825 a year. I suppose that inasmuch as the com- 
mittee had prévided nothing in the way of a sy for the expense 
of these employés about one-half the money that they propose to pay 
to the two select commissioners would be a sufficient compensation, and 
I think so now. I think that after we have fixed that salary we are 
likely to have a large number of applicants for these places. We shall 
find competent men enough to practice medicine or to inspect cattle at 
$5 a day and expenses to put the Republicans, if they should be in 
power in this body, to a good deal of trouble in picking between their 
friends as to who shall occupy these places. 

I fixed this rate in the hope that some Senator, if he saw proper to 
raise it and to put it to the test of the Senate, would suggest some 
higher sum if he thought more was needed or more deserving. So far 
as I am concerned, that is my best judgmentas to what if ought to be, 
and I have therefore asked that the vote should be taken by yeas and 
naysso as to get a definite expression from the Senate on that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN], upon which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAXEY (when his name was called). During my absence I 
was paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] and after- 
ward with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. That pair 
has been transferred now to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farr], and 
I vote “‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I was requested toannounce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. CoLquitr] is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
eee ye 

Mr. FARLEY (after having voted intheaffirmative). Iannounce my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], and withdraw 
my vote. I do not know how he would vote on this amendment. I 
am paired with him on the passage of the bill, and not knowing how he 
would vote on this amendment I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I was requested to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
BowEN ] on this question. 

Mr. LAPHAM. My na Ag (Mr. MILLER] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—16, 
Bayard, Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Brown, Frye, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Call, George, Maxey, Ransom, 
Camden, Hampton, Morgan, Vance. 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Dolph, MeMi Plumb, 
Allison, i Manderson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Cockrell, Hill, Mitchell, Willams, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, Will 
Cullom, Lap Š Palmer, Wilson. 
Dawes, Logan, Pike, 

ABSENT—33. 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, Kenna, herman, 
Blair, Gibson, Lamar, Slater, 
Bowen, Gorman, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Groome, Mahone oorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Miller of N.¥., Walker. 
quitt, nge 
unds, Tao, Riddieberger, 

Fair, Jonas, Sabin, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. On looking over this bill I find this used 
frequently in different clauses of it: ‘‘ Contagious, infectious, or com- 
municable diseases,’’ without reference to whether they are dangerous 
or destructive to the value of cattle for food or not. That phrase is 
common in the bill. It occurs in various places. It seems to me that 
there ought to be some restriction upon that. I find upon looking 
through a book sent to me by the librarian, on the subject of diseases 
of cattle, that there are quite a number of infectious and communica- 
ble diseases, some of which I suppose are not of a very dangerous char- 
acter, such as epizootic and other diseases which are included in the de- 
scription of this bill, but might have possibly no effect on the value of 
the cattle in the market. 

I suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill that he put in some 
restrictive words such as ‘‘dangerous contagious, infectious, or com- 
municable diseases.’’ It will not do, it seems to me, to enact here that 
you may put in quarantine all cattle that may have contagious, com- 
municable, or infectious diseases that may not be us to other 
herds in the sense of destroying their value as property or their useful- 
ness as food. It seems to me the language in the bill is very broad. I 
prefer to suggest it to the Senator from Kansas to see if he can find 
some words of restriction to control the subject. 

Mr. PLUMB, I do not anticipate such a construction will be put on 
this bill as the Senator from Alabama seems to anticipate. The lan- 
guage is broad, it is true, but it is impossible to describe all the dis- 
eases, They may not have technical names which are common to them 
everywhere; and therefore it is n to use general terms. There 
is no objection to putting in the word ‘“‘dangerous,”’ perhaps, so as to 
read ‘‘dangerous contagious, infectious, or communicable diseases.’’ 
That would add to its value perhaps, but I do not think it would. 

I do not anticipate that whoever carries out this bill will carry it out 
in any different sense from what the Senator from Alabama himself 
would do, and I do not think it is worth while to be imagining or in 
any way indulging in the belief that this bill is to be carried out in a 
way to make its enforcement ridiculous or anything of that kind. 
Whoever is charged with the responsibility of administering this bill, if 
it shall become a law, will be just as much desirous of justifying him- 
self in that responsibility as the Senator from Alabama or any member 
of this body would, and I do not believe, therefore, that any ill will 
come from it in any way, or that it will be carried out in any way that 
will not meet with the wishes of the Senator. 

Besides, this bill as it stands now provides simply for an authorita- 
tive and extensive investigation. It does not commit any power which 
any one by any strain would call dangerous to the hand of anybody. 
And what is the reason for limiting the investigation? Why should 
we not have it as thorough as any one chooses to make it, in order that 
at some subsequent session of Congress weshall have before us all the in- 
formation in regard to everything which in any way affects the value of 
domestic animals? It is true it does not limit them by terms to those 
diseases which affect the value of the animals, but in the ordinary 
course of the operations of the law that will be inevitably the case. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isupposed that the object of this bill was to prevent 
the spread of disease by the transportation of cattle from place to place 
that might have communicable diseases, as I presumed all the time of 
a dangerous character. That was evidently the understanding of the 
Senate, for we have put in an express provision on the motion of the 
Senator from Texas that the splenetic or Texas fever shall not be con- 
sidered a dangerous, infectious, or communicable disease within the 
meaning of the act. That is a very communicable and very us 
cinese in some phases of it, in some sense of the word, if it is a disease 
at all. 

I therefore thought that inasmuch as we had confined the bill down 
to an investigation of the diseases of cattle, we would not go intoa 
scientific inquiry into all the diseases with which cattle might be affected 
which might be communicable or infectious or contagious, unless those 


diseases were of a dangerous character, and would therefore require 
some preventive remedy. I do not understand now that the Senate is 
engaged in ascientific exploration of cattle diseases simply, but we want 
to find out whetherthere is something existing in this country or which 
may exist in this country which will invoke the very extraordinary 
powers of the Government of the United States in a preventive way to 
destroy the disease, to prevent its circulation and its communication to 
other herds of cattle throughout the country. 

It seemed to me that there should be something here to qualify the 
extent of the investigation. We are paying certain men large salaries; 
we are paying certain other men salaries which the Senate has refused 
to define at all, allowing the Commissioner of Agriculture toput them 
at any price he chooses. He can employas many as twenty experts or 
twenty cow-boys or twenty agents, and make his own terms with them, 
and the contract when made of course is obligatory on the Government, 
and we must pay the sum of money to supply the demand. The busi- 
ness of these men is to investigate diseases. They are to investigate 
all diseases, not those that are dangerous to herds of cattle, butall dis- 
eases of animals. Ofcoursethese men will have a broad field of opera- 
tions throughout the myriads of cattle that roam over thé plains of this 
country. They will be going about from day’s end to day’s end and 
year’s end to year’s end in search of diseases they may find out to be 
contagious, infectious, or communicable, whether they are light or 
whether they are heavy and dangerous in their character or not. 

It seems to me this is very loose legislation and that the Senator in 
charge of this bill ought to oblige the Senate by putting the scope of 
the powers of this investigating board somewhere within range of re- 
striction, and certainly not allow them to go through the country and 
search for diseases of cattle that may be contagious or communicable 
or infectious, but after all are not dangerous. 1 do not think that that 
was the purpose of the Senate when it started to enact this bill, or of 
the House when it sent the original bill here. 

We have been hearing that the necessity for this bill has been oc- 
casioned by the fact that the herds of our country were very much 
threatened with ms di and that our commerce was to be 
affected abroad by it. And now we have simmered down until we have 
got to an investigation of all manner of diseases by agents whose serv- 
ice we refuse to price in advance, and they will go about through the’ 
country very busy in finding out whether the epizootic exists or a great 
many other diseases mentioned in this book, some of which are com- 
municable and infectious and others are not. It seems to me that the 
words ought to be restrained. I therefore move to insert the word 
st mus’? before “con ious.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama moves to 
insert after the word ‘“‘of” in line 9, section 2, the word ‘‘dangerous.’’ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think that amounts to anything. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then you ought to vote for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will take it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It has been stated here already that there is a 
very large power given to the Commissioner in regard to fixing the com- 
pensation of the persons to be employed, and as they will all probably 
have a per diem, the language is used here ‘with all n ex- 
penses while engaged in the actual performance of their duty.” That 
is in section2. I would give them $10 a day, which of course, will be 
all the working days in the year, three hundred, and they have a pre- 
cedent for including Sundays also, a precedent in the charges of the 
star-route counsel. This will include an annual salary of $3,000 a year 
or more, without any sort of doubt. 

Mr. HARRIS, I rise to ask the Senator from Nebraska if he will 
yield to me in order that I may move that the Senate do now adjourn? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we can get a vote on this bill and do 
something else to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. Probably we may if we stay all night. ; 

Mr. PLUMB. Before we adjourn, if that be the sense of the Sena 
I hope we may have an understanding that at some hour to-morrow, to 
be agreed upon, the bill shall be disposed of. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know that the Senator from Nebraska will 
yield to me. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I trust that alittle time will be given for some 
amendments, without much discussion, to perfect the bill and make it 
in such a way that in a few months or a year we shall not be called 
upon to explain why we passed this bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no objection to an adjournment or to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska having all the opportunity he wants to move 
amendments, but we ought to have an understanding that the bill shall 
be acted on to-morrow at some hour, say 4 o'clock or 3 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, What is the proposition of the Sena- 
tor? Will he state it again? ; 

Mr. PLUMB. I propose that, by unanimous consent, it be agreed 
that to-morrow at 3 o’clock debate be closed on the bill, and the Sen- 
ate then proceed to vote on the bill and pending amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that to-morrow at 3 o’clock debate shall close on the bill 
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and the Senate shall proceed to vote on the then pending amendments 
and on the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas that very 
early after this bill was taken up I said that I hoped the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations would bring forward the bill re- 
ported by that committee bearing on this subject in reference to our 
export and import trade. That bill has been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and also by the Treasury Department, and 
I think is a very good measure. I see that the Senator from Califor- 
nia is rising in his place, and I hope with a view of offering that as an 
amendment. Of course if that bill is offered as an amendment, this 
agreement ought not to be entered into. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, If there is to be an adjournment I 
will propose this amendment with a view of having it printed, that 
Senators may examine it and determine whether they would like to 
have it incorporated in this bill or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California offers 
an amendment as additional sections to the bill. It will be printed. 
Is there objection to the proposition made by the Senator from Kansas ? 
The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. [intended to object in consequence of the fact that 
the Senator from California was offering his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection then, and the un- 
derstanding pro is not to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I do not think there will be any 
trouble about my amendment, because if it leads to much discussion 
the amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. CONGER. Has the understanding been assented to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was objection, and the under- 
standing was not arrived at. The Senator from Iowa moves that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the question is put on that motion, I ask unan- 
imous consent to offer certain amendments to the House bill known as 
the shipping bill, in order that they may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendments will be 
received and printed. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson]. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, April 28, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joun S. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SPANISH FERRY-BOAT NUESTRA SEÑORA DE REGLA, 


Mr. POLAND. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table, for present consideration, Senate bill No. 652, to carry into effect 
the decree of the district court of the United States for the southern 
district of New York in the case of the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra 
Señora de Regla. 

Mr. HOLMAN. On Saturday I objected to that bill. I had sup- 
posed up to that time that the provision of the statute touching the 
question of interest on judgments against the United States applied to 
the judgments rendered in the district court and affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. But on examination I find that the statute does not 
apply except to judgments rendered in the Court of Claims. I know, 
therefore, of no reason why the judgment in this case should not be 

id. 

Petr. HAMMOND. I stated thatin the debate the other morning. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read three times, and passed. $ 

Mr, POLAND moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. [ask unanimous consent to report from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for present consideration a joint resolution to 
fill vacancies existing in the board of managers of the national homes 
for disabled volunteer soldiers. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, &c., That Wiliam B. Franklin of Connecticut, John C. Black of 
Tllinois, and Thomas W. Hyde of Maine be, and are hereby, appointed man- 
agers of the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to fill vacancies oc- 
casioned by the papina of the terms of office on the 2ist day of April, 1854, of 
William B. Franklin of Connecticut, John M. Palmer of Illinois, and Charles 
W. Roberts of Maine. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 239) was read 
three times, and i 

Mr. ROSECRANS moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint res- 


olution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ELLIS COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, KANSAS. 


Mr. HANBACK. Iask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. 578) to authorize 
the sale of a certain portion of the Fort Hays military reservation, Kan- 
sas, to the Ellis County Agricultural Society, of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That, by and with the advice and consent of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to sell to the Ellis 
County Agricultural soneg o , on such terms as he may designate, a 
portion of the Fort Hays m litary reservation, not to exceed one hundred and 
sixty-five acresin extent, and having such metes and boundsas the Secretary of 
War may designate. 


The Committee on Military Affairs recommend that the bill be 
amended by adding to it the following: 


Provided, That the War Department shall retain entire control of Big Creek 
and all the timber along its banks on each side. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. BLOUNT. 
comes? 

Mr. HANBACK. From the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is it the unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. HANBACK. It is the unanimous report, and is indorsed by the 
Secretary of War and the General of the Army. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isuppose there is some report accompanying this 
bill, and I should be glad to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read, the right to object being 
reserved. 

The report (made by Mr. MORGAN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred bill H. R. 578, submit 
the following report: 

That the bill provi-les for the sale of a portion of the military reservation at 
Fort Hays, Kan-.s, not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, and the metes 
and bounds to be tixed by the Secretary of War, to the Ellis County Agricultural 
Society, of Kansas. 

There appears to be no objection to the of the bill. Thesame was re- 
ferred to the War Department for its opinion, and in reply received the follow- 
ing letter, which is made part of this report and is marked Exhibit A. 

he committee therefore recommend the of the bill, with an amend- 
ment providing for the entire control of Big Creek and of the timber on its 
banks by the War Department. 

The following is theamendment of the committee : 

** Provid t War Department shall retain entire control of Big Creek 
and all the timber along its banks on each side.” 


EXHIBIT A. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington City, March 6, 18%. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Ist ult- 
imo, stating that you have under consideration, as a subcommittee on Military 
Affairs, H. R. 578, Forty-eighth erg ta first session, a bill “ to authorize the 
sale of a certain portion of the Fort ys military reservation, Kansas, to Ellis 
County Agricultural Society, of Kansas,” and requesting the views of the De- 

ent on said bill. 

In reply, I beg to inform you that the matter was referred to the command- 
ing officer at Fort Hays, who reports thereon as follows: 

“The tract of land within referred to lies wholly on the north side of Bi 
Creek, the post and almost the entire reservation being on the south side, an 
has been used by the Ellis County Agricultural Society, of Kansas, by authority 
of the Secretary of War, per letter from the Adjutant-General United States 
Army, dated Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-General's Office, Washington, 
D. C., September 19, 1883, for the pores of their annual fair. 

“It is believed that there can be no objection to disposing of that portion of 
the reservation to the society named, provided that the bonnds be so fixed as to 
leave to the Government the entire control of the creek at that point, and of the 
timber on its banks. The tract alluded to is useful for no er purpose, but 
the restrictions named are considered essential to the interests of the post.” 

The report of the commanding officer of the post of Fort Hays is approved by 
the department and division commanders, by Lieutenant-General Sheridan, and 
also by this Department. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 


I would inquire from what committee the bill 


ROBERT T, LINCOLN, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. CHARLES H. MORGAN, 
Of the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no doubt it is entirely proper that this pub- 
lic object shall be accomplished by the sale of this property. But this 
purports to be a private sale, and there is no intimation that there shall 
be an appraisement of the property. I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HANBACK] that the bill be amended by inserting a 
provision requiring this property to be sold at not less than the appraised 
value, to be ascertained in the usual manner in such cases. 

Mr. HANBACK. Iam willing to accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLman] will 
reduce his amendment to writing. The first question will be upon the 
amendment reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The amendment reported from the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now move to amend by inserting the words ‘‘ for 
not less than the appraised value thereof, such value to be ascertained 
as in other cases of the sale of lands subject to appraisement.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was then order to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. HANBACK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


STATUE OF CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


Mr. SINGLETON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, for consideration at this time, Senate joint resolution 
- No. 80, relative to the ceremonies of the unveiling of the statue of 
Chief-Justice Marshall. It is important that this resolution should be 
passed at once, as the time is short and some preparations have got to 
be made. 

Mr. TALBOTT. The day fixed in that resolution for the unveiling 
of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall is the same day that was fixed 
by order of the House for the consideration of bills from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, the 10th of May. I shall have no objection to 
the consideration of this joint resolution, provided the House will con- 
sent to change the day for the consideration of naval business to the 
24th of May instead of the 10th, there being no special assignment 
for the 24th. If that is agreed to, I will not object to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the order for the consideration of business 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs be read. 

TheSPEAKER. The joint resolution of the Senate will be read, 
after which the Chair will direct the Clerk to read the order of the House 
in relation to business from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The joint resolution of the Senate was read, as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the two Houses will attend the ceremony of unveiling the 
prema Chief-Justice Marshall, on Saturday the 10th day of May, 1854, at 1 
o'clock p. m, 

Joint Committee on the Library are authorized to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for such ceremonial, and that the sum of $1,500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby gy fee apt agin on of any moneys in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray the expense thereof, to be added 
to the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, and disbursed on the 
order of said committee. 


BUSINESS FROM COMMITTEE'ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the order of the House 
concerning the consideration of business from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The Clerk read the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the session of Saturday, May 10, after the morning hour, be de- 
voted to the consideration of bills and resolutions reported from Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and bills and resolutions on the er's table over which 
said committee has jurisdiction, except bills providing for the construction of 
additional war vessels; the bills and resolutions to be considered in the order 
agreed upon by the committee. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] 


asks consent to the date for the consideration of business from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs from the 10th of May to the 24th of May. 


Mr. COBB. I must object. 
Mr. TALBOTT. I hope the gentleman will not object. 
Mr. COBB. 1 intend to object to any more special orders. 


Mr. TALBOTT. This is a special order already made. 

Mr. COBB. But you want to change the date of it. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Because the day which was assigned to this special 
order is taken for the unveiling of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall. 

Mr. COBB. If that is the case, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. TALBOTT. The day fixed for the unveiling of the statue was 
fixed by the Senate since the special order was made by the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. The Senate order for the unveiling of the statue 
should prevail, whether the other does or not. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection the day fixed by the spe- 
cial order of the House for the consideration of business from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs will be changed from May 10 to May 24. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


UNVEILING OF STATUE OF CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the Senate joint resolution which has been read? [Afterapause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the un- 
veiling of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall was accordingly taken 
from the Speaker’s table, read three several times, and F 

Mr. SINGLETON moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 5 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CAPT. WILLIAM H. GILL. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 3557) for the relief of Capt. William 
H. Gill, and that the bill be now taken up for consideration. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the right of objection may bereserved until 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania can explain the object of the bill. 
The object is simply to make consistent with the 


Mr. BINGHAM. 


act of 1882 the longevity record of Captain Gill. The act gives him his 

grade and rank, but does not give him credit for his anterior service. 

The report of the Committee on Military Affairs makes this statement: 
The bill (H. R. to Ca: Gill 

Pepeni bin dhipcie paceiies tial aen pal an eeni eed pan En 


sistent with the * Sand renk qoaberced! Gy the act of March 4. resto 
ing him to the Army. 7 z ra hl 


he bill sim fi the i 
Gill te bakaa DZA amni mak he Reid ai tio FEES OC EE TEAN a aE 
The bill carries with it no pay at all. Captain Gill is to-day the 
ranking officer of his corps, but is the junior in longevity record. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I must object to the passage of bills of 
this kind by unanimous consent. I call for the regular order. 


INDEX OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT. Irise to make a privileged report from the 
Committee on Accounts. That committee has directed me to 
back with a favorable recommendation the resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to continue the preparation 
of a digested summary and alphabetical list of the private claims presented to 
the House of Representatives, so as to include the unfinished portion of the 
Forty-seventh Con: and the Forty-eighth Congress; and expense of 
performing the said work shall, under the direction of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume that we are not all of us informed as to 
how these payments are made. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I can inform the gentleman. The compen- 
sation is a per diem—the same paid to all per diem clerks, $6 a day. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many persons are or have been heretofore 
employed in this work? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. In former Congresses the number has been 
as high as six; but I do not think more than three will be required. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then let us say three. 

A MEMBER. What is the purpose of the resolution? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. The resolution provides for continuing the 
preparation of an alphabetical list of private claims. The manuscript 
for the Forty-seventh Congress has been p and is awaiting pu 
lication until the completion of the list for the Forty-eighth Congress. 

Sear eae of Ohio. It is very important to have this list com- 
p 5 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will in- 
clude in the resolution a provision that no more than three persons shall 
be employed. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I agree to that proviso, as I think it will in- 
ne all the necessary labor. I move to amend the resolution by add- 


Provided, That not exceeding three persons shall be employed in said work, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT moved to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think now we had better have the regular order. 

TheSPEAKER. Theregularorder has been demanded. The report 
just considered was a privileged report. 

DISTRIBUTION OF JOURNALS OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. SMITH. I send to the desk for present consideration a report 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. a 
2 pa as the Chair understands, a privileged report, which the Cler 
wi S 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the nay gong ope ap yaeta bce esate omoara] TEAR IDA RRS 
retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to distribute the surplus 


Cra omg the Journalsof the two Houses of Con in his charge par par ra 
public, college, and law libraries as have not y been supplied with the 
same. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask that the report accompanying this resolution be 
read. 


The SPEAKER. This is not a privileged report. It does not relate 
to printing for the use of the two Houses, but merely to the distribu- 
tion of documents. The regular order has been demanded by several 
gentlemen. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Mr. ROGERS, of New York. Irise to makea privileged report from 
the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman has a privileged report it is in 
order. 

Mr. ROGERS, of New York. The committee have directed me to 
report back with a favorable recommendation the resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the Senate (the House of 


Resolved by Representatives concurring), That the report 
of the National Academy of Sciences, with its appendices, 


be printed in the 
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usual octavo form, but that the four accom: ying memoirs be pria 

form; and that 1,000 additional copies of the report and memoirs be printed for 
the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 
and 1,500 copies for the use of the Academy of Sciences. 


The report accompanying the resolution was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of the report of the A of Sciences, together 
with additional copies of the same, submit the following report, and recommend 


ited in quarto 


the of the resolution : 
The act incorporating the National Academy of Sciences, March 3, 1863, pro- 
vides that it reportits proceedings and investigations to Congress, and 


of charge. These reports are always printed. The report in question contains 
two memoirs of great public value, which have been prepared at the request of 


Con < 

While these memoirs and other features of the report merits general circula- 
tion, the committee is of the opinion thatan additional number should be printed 
for the use of members of the y who receive no compensation for their 
services to the Government. The committee therefore recommend the printing 
of the additional copies provided for in the Senate resolution. 

The estimated cost is $1,987.90 for the usual number, and $41 for each addi- 
tional thousand, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ROGERS, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF EULOGIES. 


Mr, HERBERT. I ask by unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
troduce a joint resolution for the printing of eulogies on Thomas H. 
Herndon, deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded and the 
Chair can not ask unanimous consent at this time. 

Mr. HERBERT. I appeal to the gentleman from Ohio who made 
the demand for the regular order to withdraw it until I can submit the 
usual resolution for the printing of these eulogies. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I withdraw my demand for that purpose, 
although it is a bad precedent to withdraw demands for the regular 
order when once made, but this is an exceptional case. 

Mr. HERBERT, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 copies of the eulogies on Thomas H. Hern- 
don, late a Representative in Congress; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
tn Congress That there be printed of the eulogies delivered in Congress 
upon the late Thomas H. Herndon, a Representative-elect to the Forty-eighth 
Congress from the State of Alabama 12 copies, of which 3,000 shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 9,500 for the use of the House of Representatives. And the 
Secre! of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di to have printed a por- 
trait of the said Thomas H. Herndon, to accom y said eulogies, and for the 
purpose of engraving or printing said portrait the sum of or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
1 


passed. 

Mr. HERBERT moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. j 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY IN NAVAL PROVISIONS APPROPRIATIONS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a communication from 
the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing in explanation of estimated de- 
ficiency in the provisions appropriations for the current fiscal year; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted in the follow- 
ing cases: ? 

To Mr. BISBEE, for one week. 

To Mr. SCALES, from Monday next, for one week. 

To Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky, until May 3. 

To Mr. BENNETT, indefinitely, on account of business. 

To Mr. CHACE, until Wednesday next, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Kasson, being called home on business, 

To Mr. Down, for five days, on account of important business. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to the Judiciary Committee 
to have printed for the use of that committee such reports of testimony 
and hearings before it as they may deem necessary for the proper con- 
sideration of matters submitted to it by the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States for the in- 
troduction and reference of bills and joint resolutions. Under this call 
resolutions and memorials of State and Territorial Legislatures are also 
in order for reference to appropriate committees, and also resolutions of 
inquiry addressed to heads of Departments. 
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ALLOWANCE TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND NEVADA. 

Mr. GLASCOCK introduced a bill (H. R. 6772) to authorize an al- 
lowance to the States of California, Oregon, and Nevada of 15 percent. 
of the direct tax levied under the act of August 5, 1861; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

LEMUEL ADAMS. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6773) granting a pension te 
Lemuel Adams; which was read a first and second sg ce to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL DE LEE. 


Mr. WAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 6774) for the relief of Daniel 
De Lee and the payment to him of bounty money; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Select Committee on Payment of Pen- 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 


EDWARD WILCOX. 


Mr. WAIT also introduced a bill (H. R. 6775) granting a pension te 
Edward Wilcox, imbecile son of Leonard Wilcox; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARD INDIAN TRIBES. 


Mr. WAIT also presented resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut in regard to the policy of the Government toward 
Indian tribes; which were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. It is as follows: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, January Session, A. D. 1834. 
[House joint resolution No, 187.] 
Whereas believing that the education of Indians and their voluntary citizen- 
ship in the United States will most justly, quickly, and economically solve the 
Indian problem: Therefore, ‘ 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and they are 
hereby, requested to aid in the passage of resolutions penny. pledging the 
faith of the nation to the Indian i ponoy embodied in the following principles: 

First. That the unpaid sum pledged for educational purposes by the Govern- 
ment as part payment for the cession of lands by Indians be appropriated for 
wa paeneee of stock, farming implements, tools, &c.,for Indian manual-labor 
schoo! 

Second, That so much of the net proceeds of the sale of public lands as may 
be necessary shall be set apart for the purpose of creating a permanent fund for 
education of Indians. 

Third. That lands in severalty, making their titles inalienable for twenty-five 
gre ae United States citizenship may be granted at once to all Indians who 
so desire. 

Fourth. That the legal personality of all Indians be granted, and that 
poan read law may be given them as it is to all other races within these 

n 5 

Fifth. That the civilization of Indians may be hastened by providing for and 
rewarding their civilized industries. 

, That the governor be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoin; 
ni ra to each of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from t! 
tate. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 88: 
Office of Becretary of State. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of record in this office. 
In brace ge adhe gr! I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said State, at ford, this 26th day of April, A. D. 1884. 
(sean.] D. WARD NORTHROP, 
Secretary of 


NEWTON A. LANE. 


Mr. HITT introduced a bill (H. R. 6776) granting a pension to New- 
ton A. Lane, private Company A, First Regiment Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANCIS PINKERTON. 

Mr. WOOD introduced a bill (H. R. 6777) granting a pension te 
Francis Pinkerton; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS WOOD. 

Mr. MATSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6778) for the relief of Thomas 
Wood; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JESSE 8. HARROLD. 

Mr. LAMB introduced a bill (H. R. 6779) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse S. Harrold; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CAROLINE E. FRENCH. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. 6780) granting a 
pension to Caroline E. French; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WALLACE FOSTER. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6781) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Wallace Foster; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SUSAN WOOLLEY. 
Mr. HOLMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6782) granting a pension to 
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Susan Woolley; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
T. N. M’CLURE. 

Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6783) granting a pension to T. 
N. McClure; which was read afirst andsecond time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH 0, HUNTER. 

Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6784) granting a pension to 
Joseph O. Hunter; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES R. WHITE. 

Mr. FUNSTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6785) to restore Charles R. 
White to the pension-roll; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

RIVERS BANKS. 

Mr. PETERS introduced a bill (H. R. 6786) granting a pension to 
Rivers Banks; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM L. HALL. 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6787) for the relief of 
William L. Hall; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM CRUMPTON. 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6788) for the relief of 
William Crumpton; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. CHILDS. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (H. R. 6789) for the relief of 
John H. Childs; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

NEIL LARY. 

Mr. BLACKBURN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6790) for the relief 
of Neil Lary, of Bourbon County, Kentucky; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

J. W. SOUTH. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6791) for the relief 
of J. W. South, of Frankfort, Ky.; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 


printed. 
LA FAYETTE ADERY. 

Mr. BLACKBURN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6792) for the relief 
of La Fayette Adery, Bourbon County, Kentucky; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

W. C. YOUNG. 

Mr. BLACKBURN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6793) for the relief 
of W. C. Young, of Fayette County, Kentucky; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM ASHMERT. 

Mr. BLACKBURN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6794) for the relief 
of William Ashmert, of Paris, Bourbon County, Kentucky; which was 
reada first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

NANCY N. PROFFITT. 

Mr. HALSELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6795) for the relief of Nancy 
N. Proffitt; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, und ordered to be printed. 

JOHN P. BARRETT. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 6796) for 
the relief of John P. Barrett, Ohio County, Kentucky; which was read 
4 first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

IRA PERRY. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6797) te rerate the pen- 
sion of Ira Perry; which was read a first and second time; referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

Mr. COLLINS introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 241) to provide 
for the continued reports of the Columbia Hospital for Women and Ly- 
ing-in Asylum; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

LLOYD W. HIXON, 

Mr. STONE introduced a bill (H. R. 6798) granting a pension to 
Lloyd W. Hixon; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIJAH BOTTOMLY. 
Mr. LACEY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6799) granting a 


pension to Elijah Bottomly; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
WILLIAM H. FOREMAN. 

Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6800) for the relief of Will- 
iam H. Foreman; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LOAN OF CANNON AND SMALL-ARMS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 242) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan four cannon and five hundred stand 
of small-arms for the reunion of the Union soldiers of Southern Iowa and 
North Missouri, at Milan, Mo.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES R. DUNCAN. 

Mr. BUCKNER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6801) for the 
relief of James R. Duncan; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

LEE L. BETTERTON. 
Mr. FYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6802) for the relief of Lee L. Bet- 


terton; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
JOHN T. BRAKE. 

Mr. FYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6803) granting a pension to 
John T. Brake, Sixth Regiment Provisional Militia, Missouri Volun- 
teers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered, to be printed. 

WALTER NELSON. 

Mr. WEAVER introduced a bill (H. R. 6804) for the relief of Wal- 
ter Nelson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN WATSON. 

Mr. WEAVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6805) granting a pen- 
sion to John Watson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Mr. KEAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6806) for pensioning prisoners of 
war who were confined as hostages in confederate military prisons dur- 
ing the late war; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET REGAN. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6807) for she 
relief of t Regan; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MICHAEL J. HEWSTON. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6808) to 
increase the pension of Michael J. Hewston; which was read a firstand 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PATENT LAWS. 

Mr. BAGLEY presented resolutions of the assembly of the State of 
New York, relative to the patent laws; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN L. COWARDIN. 

Mr. SLOCUM introduced a bill (H. R. 6809) to remove the political 
disabilities of John L. Cowardin; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LOUIS MARQUART. 

Mr. SLOCUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6810) to remove the po- 
litical disabilities of Louis Marquart; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARGARET MOORE. 

Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6811) for the relief 
of Margaret Moore; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SALLIE BARRY HOWE. 

Mr. ROGERS, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6812) for the 
relief of Sallie Barry Howe, widow of the late Capt. Albion awa 
United States Army; which was read a first and second time, refe 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM WILLS, 

Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky (by Mr. Jamgs), introduced a bill 

(H. R. 6813) forthe relief of William Wills; which was read a first and 


second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 


JESSE H. STRICKLAND. 
Mr. JAMES introduced a bill (H. R. 6814) to muster Jesse H. Strick- 
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Jand as colonel of cavalry into the service of the United States, and to 
pay him for his services from June 30, 1863, to March 31, 1864, in- 
clusive; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

PHILO BEARDSLEY. 

Mr. MILLARD introduced a bill (H. R. 6815) to rerate the pension 
of Philo Beardsley; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

NATHAN J. SHARP. 

Mr. JOHNSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6816) for the relief of Na- 
than J Sharp; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

VESTED RIGHTS. 

Mr. VANCE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6817) to protect 
persons from imposition and more effectually secure to them a vested 
right; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. YORK (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6818) to provide for 
the settlement of all matters in controversy between. Indians in the 
United States arising under treaty and otherwise; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK FORD. 

Mr. McCORMICK introduced a bill (H. R. 6819) for the relief of 
Frederick Ford; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LAWSON STEPLETON. 

Mr. McCORMICK introduced a bill (H. R. 6820) granting a pension 
to Lawson Stepleton; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

F. M. PERKINS. i 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 6821) granting a pension to 
F. M. Perkins; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH HENDERSON. 

Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6822) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Henderson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HAMILTON C. DAGNE. 

Mr. HILL (by Mr. WILKINS) introduced a bill (H. R. 6823) for the 
relief of Hamilton C. Dagne; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

NATHAN B. CLARK. 


Mr. CURTIN introduced a bill (H. R. 6824) authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint Passed Assistant Engineer Nathan B. 
Clark, United States Navy, a chief engineer on the retired-list of the 
Navy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

TESTIMONY FOR COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. CURTIN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6825) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on Federal and State courts to take testimony in cases pending in 
the same on the request of the Commissioner of Pensions; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed. 

REBECCA KUPP. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 6826) granting a pen- 
sion to Rebecca Kupp; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6827) 
relative to national banking associations and their circulation; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 

LYMAN H. FOWLER. 

Mr. STORM introduced a bill (H. R. 6828) granting a pension to 
Lyman H. Fowler, of Berwick, Pa.; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

DANIEL MILLER. 

Mr. STORM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6829) granting a pension to 
Daniel Miller; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ADAM J. GRIER. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6830) 
granting a pension to Adam J. Grier; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


HIRAM BAKER. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 6831) 
granting a pension to Hiram Baker; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

HARRISON DINGES. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6832) 
granting a pension to Harrison Dinges; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

DE WITT CLINTON LEWIS. 

Mr. EVERHART introduced a bill (H. R. 6833) granting arrears of 
pension to De Witt Clinton Lewis; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

CHARLES D. KUNKLE. 

Mr. CONNOLLY introduced a bill (H. R. 6834) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles D. Kunkle; which was read a first and second 
Sme renani to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BERNARD DONOHUE. 

Mr. CONNOLLY (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6835) 
granting a pension to Bernard hue; which was a first and 
second time, referred to the Gommittee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

REV. A. LUISELLI. 

Mr. YOUNG introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 243) to authorize 
Rev. A. Luiselli to import an organ free of duty; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States was 

communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, his secretary. 
WILLIAM RANDALL. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, introduced a bill (H. R. 6836) for the 
relief of William Randall on accountof loss of registered letter by reason. 
of defective postal car; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the eae on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be 
prin 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT JACKSON, TENN. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6837) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for the enlargement and completion of 
the court-house and post-office at Jackson, Tenn.; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD A. WEYMAN. 

Mr. MILLER, of Texas, introduced a bill (H. R. 6838) referring the 
claim of Edward A. Weyman to the Court of Claims: which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

HENRY RICKLEFSEN. 

Mr. MILLER, of Texas, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6839) granting 
a pension to Henry Ricklefsen, of the revenue-marine service; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Select Committee on 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN A. WHEELER. 

Mr. POLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 6840) for the relief of John 
A. Wheeler, First Vermont Cavalry; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

GEORGE W. MONTEITH. 

Mr. POLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6841) granting a pension 
to George W. Monteith, Company F, Tenth Vermont Volunteers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM DANIELS. 

Mr. SNYDER introduced a bill (H. R. 6842) granting a pension to- 
William Daniels; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF MRS. SARAH TALBOTT. 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia (by request), introduced a bill (H. 
R. 6843) for the relief of the legal representatives of Mrs. Sarah Tal- 
bott; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

FOREIGN MANUFACTURES STAMPED AS AMERICAN. 

Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. 6844) to prohibit the im- 
portation of articles of foreign manufacture bearing a stamp, mark, or 
imprint conveying the impression that such articles are of American 
manufacture; which was read a first and second time, referred to the- 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 
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CHALES W. FAUST. 

Mr. GUENTHER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6845) for the relief of 
Charles W. Faust; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

EASTERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. GUENTHER (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6846) for 
the relief of the Eastern Presbyterian church in the District of Columbia; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

HIRAM HASKELL. 

Mr. DEUSTER introduced a bill (H. R. 6847) for the relief of Hiram 
Haskell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMPSON BEAVER. 


Mr. WOODWARD introduced a bill (H. R. 6848) for the relief of 
Sampson Beaver; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES H. VAN WAGENEN. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (H. R. 6849) for the re- 
lief of James H. Van Wagenen; which was read a firstand second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

DAYTON D. TYLER. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6850) for the 
relief of Dayton D. Tyler; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY D. READER. 


Mr. SUMNER, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (H. R. 6851) for the 
relief of Mary D. Reader; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The call of States and Territories has been con- 
cluded, but if there be no objection the Chair will now recognize gen- 
tlemen who were not in their seats when their States were called. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

LIGHTING RIVERS BY ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. COSGROVE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6852) to au- 
thorize the lighting of the navigable rivers of the United States with 
electricity; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

G. A. NORTON. 


Mr. ROSECRANS introduced a bill (H. R. 6853) for the relief of G. 
A. Norton; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

FORT SMITH AND PINE BLUFF HARBORS, ARKANSAS. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to furnish at once to 


this House any information he has received, from the engineer in charge, of | 285 


that have taken place since the last official repon to Congress and 
that are taking place in the harbors of Fort Smith and Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
including threatened cut-offs and the erosien of the banks of the harbor. 


MARSHALL WILLARD. 


Mr. NEECE introduced a bill (H. R. 6854) granting a pension to 
Marshall Willard; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELIJAH F. MOTT. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6855) grant- 
ing a pension to Elijah F. Mott; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, as follows: 
To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State in relation to the bill 
for the support of the diplomatic and consular services. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

Executive Mansion, Washington, April 25, 1884. 

The SPEAKER. This message, withthe accompanying documents, 
will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. RANDALL. 1 suggest that the documents be referred and the 
committee empowered to order the printing if they should deem it nec- 


essary. 

Mr. KEIFER. Ibelieve it is usual for the House to order the print- 
ing of all communications of this kind. 

Mr. RANDALL. If any considerable number of members of the 
committee desire the printing, of course it will be done; but I think 
it would be best to leave the printing discretionary with the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. KEIFER. If there is any question as to the propriety of print- 
ing the document, I make no objection to the course proposed. 


TheSPEAKER. The message and accompanying documents will be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, with discretion on the 
part of the committee to have them printed if it be deemed necessary. 

THE COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. ELLIS, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 6679, a bill (H. R. 6856) 
to provide for the celebration of the World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 6857) for the relief of James Montgomery; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

D. H. DENNY. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, by unanimous consent, also introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6858) granting a pension to D. H. Denny; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS, 


Mr. MULDROW. I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House this day is set apart for the 
consideration of such bills as may be called up by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MULDROW. The unfinished business in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union is the bill (H. R. 3810) toau- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River at the 
Three Sisters, near Georgetown, District of Columbia. The bill had 
been discussed, but no final action had been reached. I move thatthe 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be disc 
from its further consideration. Iam directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to do that with a view tothe recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The status of the matter is this: Tellers were or- 
dered and there was no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Mississippi can 
only be entertained by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. MULDROW. I ask consent to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union from the further consideration 
of the bridge bill, and that it be recommitted to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to be recognized 
on a matter of personal privilege. 

Mr. MULDROW. I rise to a parliathentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MULDROW. Is that permissible at this stage of the proceed- 


2 
The SPEAKER. The Chair knows no reason why it is not if it is 
a question of personal privilege. The Chair has not heard the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULDROW. I thought I had the floor to submit a request, 
which was objected to. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I waited until the gentleman had fin- 
ished his request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s request was submitted to the 
House and objected to, whereupon the gentleman from New York was 
recognized on a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday last, during 
the debate on the amendment to the naval appropriation bill, I made a 
statement that the Secretary of the Navy had not complied with the 
law. This statement was controverted, and I have since been sub- 
jected, I am told, to very considerable criticism where the facts are either 
perverted or not fully understood. 

I ask the Clerk to read a short passage from the act of March 3, 1883. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Any vessel sold under the fo ing provisions shall be delivered to the pur- 
chaser upon the full paymentto the Secretary of the Navy of theamount of such 
propose: or offer, and the net proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the 

ury. But no vessel of the Navy shall hereafter be sold in any other man- 
ner than herein provided, or for less than such appraised value, unless the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall otherwise direct in writing. In case any vessel 
now in process of construction in any navy-yard has been or shal! be found to 
be unworthy of being completed, and has been and shall be condemned under 
the provisions of said act, and can not properly be sold, and it becomes n: 
to remove the same, the cost of such removal shall be paid out of the net pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of other vessels hereby authorized to be sold. 


Mr. CALKINS. May I ask the gentleman what that act is? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Jt is the act of March 3, 1883. 

Mr. CALKINS. What has been read is not in the act before me. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. What the Clerk read was from the 
statutes. 

Mr. CALKINS. That is not the language under which the sales 
took place. 
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Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The sales were made under the act 
of March 3, 1883, as the gentleman will find by referring to the report. 

Mr. CALKINS. I agree they were sold under the act of March 3, 
1883, but the act as read is not like the one I have before me. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The Clerk read it from the statute- 
book. It can be read again. 

Mr. CALKINS. I only call the gentleman’s attention to the fact I 
have stated. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman is mistaken. The 
Secretary reports under that act he sold vessels to theamount of $384,753. 
The act directed that money to be covered into the Treasury. 

I now ask to have read a statement from the Treasurer of the United 


States. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, Washington, April 25, 1884. 
There was deposited by the Secretary of the Navy to the credit of his special 
account on the ks of this office in September, October, and November, 1883, 
Sinee from which there waschecked outat sundry times $240,225.89, of which 
.000 was deposited in general Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt, sale of 
old vessels under section 5, act of March 3, 1883, leaving to the credit of ial 
account $72,490.16. Inaddition there was deposited by the Secretary of the Na 
with the assistant treasurer at San Francisco on November 30, 1883, to the credit 
of Hon. William E. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, $46,287, which amount still 
remains on deposit according to the latest report of the assistant treasurer, 
The deposit in general Treasury of $200,000 was made April 18, 1854. 
A. U. WYMAN, 
Treasurer United States, 
Furnished at request of Hon. A. S. HEWITT, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, in reply to my 
statement that this money had not been covered into the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Navy sent to this House a dispatch, which I will send 
to the Clerk’s desk, also to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., April 24, 1884. 
To Hon. W. H. CALKINS: 


The proceeds of sales of old vessels, amounting to $384,753, as eh ar by my 
report, page 19, were immediately deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and have there remained, except that drafts have been for advertising 


sed ia iA W. E. CHANDLER, 
Seoretary of the Navy. 

Mr.CALKINS. There wasalso an addendum to that dispatch, which 
will be found on the next : 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Then I will ask to have it read also, 
as I want the whole statement of the Secretary to appear. 

Mr. CALKINS. The addendum relates to the expense of selling and 
of taking to pieces the two old vessels. It will be found on page 3656 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Then I ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANDALL. Inow move that the committee rise and report its action tothe 


House. 
Mr, CALKINS. Before that is done I desire to state that there were some 
from the Secretary of the Navy which I had 


words omitted from the di 
read when the tleman m Illinois [Mr. CANNON) was addressing the com- 


mittee. With those words added, the dispatch will read as follows: 

" The proceeds of the sales of old vessels, amounting to $354, 753, as appears by 
my report, 19, were immediately deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, and have there remained, except that drafts haye been * * * for ad- 
vertising and expenses of sale, and expenses of taking to pieces two old vessels 
on the stocks, as allowed by law.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Those expenses are certified to in the 
document from which I read. They amount to about $37,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is to be observed that the law requires the net 
proceeds arising from the sales of these vessels to be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. The Treasurer says that they were not 
covered into the Treasury, but were deposited with him to the credit 
of the Secretary of the Navy and subject to his checks. 

When money is covered into the Treasury of the United States it can 
only be taken out by act of Congress. That was the evident intention 
of the law which has been read from the desk. The Secretary of the 
Navy, instead of putting the net proceeds from these sales into the Treas- 
ury, as required by the law, where he could not getit out except by appro- 
priations made through Congress, saw fit to deposit it with the Treasurer 
of the United States to his own credit, where it was subject to his in- 
dividual draft, and, as the Treasurer tells me, he could have taken the 
whole amount out at any time on his mere check without a voucher of 
any kind whatever. Now, the Secretary exercised a wise discretion 
for which I commend him in depositing this money with the Treasurer 
of the United States rather than with a private bank; but it was not 
in the Treasury in the sense which the law intended, where it could 
not be subject to his check or his draft. On the contrary, he put it 
where it was subject to his check and his draft, which the law forbids. 

It will be remembered that complaint was made of me that I did not 

find out when I made my statement on the floor that this money had 
been placed with the Treasurer. I will acknowledge that I was some- 
what humbled when the gentleman from Illinois brought to my knowl- 
edge the fact that in the appendix to the report of the Secretary, and 
which appendix I had not then seen, there was a statement that the 
money had been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. 

I have been reproached with not having taken sufficient care to get 
at this fact. I went to every officer of the Treasury that had the ac- 


counts of money covered into the Treasury of the United States, and 
each one told me that it had not been coveredintothe Treasury. I didnot 
go to the Treasurer for the simple reason that he does not keep these ac- 


counts; bet I did go immediately after the debate in the House the other 
day, and I was informed that the money had been deposited by him as 
stated, but that it was the first occasion so far as he knew, and so far 
as the clerks in the Department knew, in which any money had ever 
been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Therefore if I was in fault gentlemen 
will be a little merciful, because if I did not go immediately to the 
Treasurer of the United States to ask this information it was owing to 
the fact in the first place that it was not the proper place for the de- 
posit of the money, and, secondly, because no man would have deemed 
it necessary to go there for the information since such a deposit had 
never been e before. 


Again, in regard to the amount of money, about $500,000 is the joint 
receipts from the sales of the vessels and of the stores. The whole of 
this money has been in some way or somehow subject to the control 
of the Secretary of the Navy. On the 19th day of April, six days be- 
fore I made the statement in this House, and three or four weeks after 
making the inquiry, the sum of $200,000 is directed to be covered into 
the TT oE the United States; that is to say, one week ago. The 
money had been lying there for six months without interest, and as I 
believe in violation of the obligation of the law. Butsuddenly $200,000 
of this money is directed to be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States, which is a practical admission that the money has not been in 
the right place. Upon receiving that information I addressed a letter 
to theSecretary of the Treasury of the United States asking him whether 
any money had yet been covered into the Treasury of the United States 
as the proceeds from the sales of the vessels or of the stores, and I ask 
now to have the letter of the Secretary read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1884. 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receiptfof your letter of this date 
asking to be informed whether any money has been covered into the Treasury 
since June 30, 1883, by the Secretary of the Navy,as proceeds of sales, giving 
dates, and amounts so covered into the Treasury. 

In reply you are informed that there does not appear to have been any amount 
technically “covered into” the Treasury by warrant in the name of the Secre- 
t of the Navy on account of sales during the period mentioned, but the rec- 

show that there was deposited with the United States assistant treasurer 
at San Francisco, Cal., to the official credit of the Secretary of the Navy duri 
the peran ended November 30, 1883 the sum of $46,287. This amount remained 
hanged April 12, 1884, the date of the last return received from San Francisco. 

During the month of October, 1883, four deposits were made with the Treas- 
urer of the United States, Washington, D. C., to the official credit of the Secreta: 
of the Navy, aggregating the sum of $277,000, and during the period from April 
12 to April 19, 1854, the balance was reduced 1,000, 

This latter amount was deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, and is now in process of being covered into the Treasury, but the war- 
rant is not yet issued. 

Very respectfully, 


unc 


CHAS. T. FOLGER, Secretary. 

Hon. ABRAM S. Hewitt, 

House of Representatives, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. So it appears that up to the present - 
moment not one dollar of this fund is actually covered into the Treas- 
ury, but $200,000 of iton Saturday last was “‘ in process ” of being cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States. Now, I charged that the 
law had not been complied with; that all the money derived from the 
sales of the vessels, the net proceetis, should have been covered into the 
Treasury. Asa reason why this was not done gentlemen point toa 
subsequent clause of the law which says that certain vessels were to be 
broken up and the expense of breaking them up was to be deducted 
from the net proceeds of the sales of vessels. There is such a provis- 
ion, I agree, and the construction, it seems to me, is perfectly plain. 
The net proceeds of the sales of vessels, less the expense of the sales, was 
to be covered into the Treasury, not deposited with the Treasurer sub- 
ject to the check of the Secretary of the Navy. But when the vessels 
were broken up then there was authority to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to withdraw from the funds so covered into the Treasury the ex- 
pense of breaking up these vessels, and that was to be done under 
the law, by a Treasury warrant, and can be done in no other manner. 
The authority to apply the money is contained in the words at the close 
of the section, ‘‘ the cost of such removal shall be paid out of the net 
proceeds derived from the sale of other vessels hereby authorized by 
law.” This can not mean the money which remains after the cost of 
breaking up vessels is paid, but it must mean the “net p ” of 
the vessels which were positively ordered to be covered into the Treas- 
ury. In other words, it is the Secretary of the Treasury and not the 
Secretary of the Navy who is to supply the money for breaking up the 
vessels, 

Therefore I think the Secretary of the Navy is mistaken in his view 
of the law. The law says the net proceeds shall be covered into the 
Treasury. And that means the moment the net proceeds of the sales 


of the vessels are known those net proceeds are not subject to any de- 
duction for breaking upships. Those net proceeds tell their own story. 
It is what theships produce; itis that which is to go into the Treasury. 
And then. there is to come out of the Treasury, chargeable to this fund 
so covered into the Treasury, the money necessary to pay the cost of 
breaking up the vessels. 
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This I understand to bethe law. But whetherit be the law or not, I 
imputed then and impute now no intention on the part of the 
of the Navy to do any dishonest or dishonorable thing. On the con- 
trary, I expressly disclaimed it. And now I wish to say further, thatso 
far as I have observed the administration of the Secretary of the Navy 
in his Department it has been most creditable. I believe the whole 
tone of the service has been raised. 

But that is not the issue in this case. The issue is whether he, a great 
officer of the Government, has obeyed the clear command of the law. 
I criticised what I believed to be his disobedience of it. I criticise it 
still. Ido not make the hypercritical comments which I might make 
on the fact that his dispatch is apparently misleading when he says 
‘t deposited in the Treasury,” instead of saying ‘‘ deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States.” In the one case, if actually done, it 
was not subject to his check; in the other it was. I will not criticise 
the fact that part of the money is deposited in San Francisco instead of 
in Washington. Those are slight errors. I do not criticise the fact 
that the amount was misstated to be $384,000, and also misstated by 
his clerk to be $384,000. I do not criticise the fact that one of the ves- 
sels was not paid for and that really the amount is $29,000 less. When 
the Secretary sent his dispatch here he did not seem to know the tact 
that he never had had the $29,000. All that is consistent with recti- 
tudeof purpose and action. What I complainof is that he keptthisfund 
under his own personal control. 

As to the Secretary’s motives I do not impugn them. Isimply deal 
with the facts as I find them. Itisthe duty of members of Congress to 
watch closely the mode of handling the public funds. I deal with the 
fact that he kept this large sum of money subject to his control when 
the law required it to be placed beyond his control. If he could have 
put $200,000 one week ago into the Treasury he might have done it six 
months ago, for there was no possibility that this large sum of money 
could be required even for the purposes he claimed he had a right to re- 
tain it for. If he had a right to retain it for six months he hada right 
to retain it for six years, till the last of these rotten old vessels that can 
not be sold shall be broken to pieces. 

I repeat that could not be the intention of thelaw. But if the Sec- 
retary thought it was the intention of the law I cheerfully acquit him 
of all purpose to violate it. Nevertheless it was violated according to 
the best construction I can put on it, and according to the opinion of 
competent lawyers whom I have consulted. 

Mr. CALKINS addressed the Chair. : 

Mr. MULDROW. I wish to inquire of the Chair how long this dis- 
cussion is to run? 

Mr. CALKINS. Not long on my part, ; 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I hope the gentleman from Indiana 
will be heard. 

Mr. MULDROW. Do I understand the gentleman from Indiana 
claims to speak as a matter of right? 

Mr. CALKINS. Yes, sir; as a matter of right, as a matter of privi- 


lege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana has not yet stated 
his purpose. The Chair supposed he rose to make a statement as to 
the matter on which the gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] has 
spoken. 

Mr. CALKINS. Irise to a question of privilege. But before pro- 
ceeding I desire to call the attention of the House to three consecutive 
charges which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] made 
against the Secretary of the Navy. In his first speech relating to this 
matter on Thursday last—I read from the Recorp—speaking of this 
money, he said: 

I went ee bureau after bureau and no trace of it could be discovered. 
By the termsof the sale that money was oo to the Secretary in thirty days 

r the day of sale, which was on the 2lst September last. I ascertained that 
the money had been paid, and yet up to within three weeks—for I believe that 


covers the time the bill was under consideration—up to within three weeks the 
money had not reached the Treasury of the United‘States. 


That was the charge; not that the money had not been covered into 
the Treasury, as the gentleman erroneously states now, but that it had 
not reached the Treasury. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to say, 
whatever I may have said, whether the language there is sufficient to 
express my meaning or not, I was following the law and meant cov- 
ered into the Treasury; and I subsequently stated so. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman is as much mistaken in his expla- 
nation of the law as he was in the use of his language. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Let the gentleman from Indiana read the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman from New York is as much mis- 
taken in his supplementary explanation as to what the law is as he is 


as to what he said. He went on to say: 
Now, I make no ch: whatever of improper use of that money.: I do not 

believe the Secretary of the Navy would misappropriate one dollar of it; but 

this I say, that if he kept that money in the hands ofsome subordinate agent in 

the city of New York or the city of Boston or some other place, $500,000 in money 

idea ought to have been in the Treasury of the United States, he neglected his 
uty. 


The charge was that it had not reached the Treasury, and conse- 


quently, by innuendo, it wasin some other place. But what is thenext 
charge? 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
there—— 

Mr. CALKINS. One moment. When I have got through reading 
I will listen to the gentleman. What is the next charge made by the 
gentleman? 
BE Seal dont beg slog Ate gl meg ae te 
New York, on an open check, and the officer in charge of the bureau was unable 


to say on what account it came except it came to the credit of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and there it was,an open warrant waiting some explanation from some- 
body. 


After being interrupted then by the tleman from Colorado [Mr. 
BELFORD] the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewirr] went on to 
say: 

All I say is I will not trust a public officer to spend money who retains publie 
funds in custody which a Babi of law should bein the Treasury. I donot 
know what use, if any, may have been made of it; but I know this, there is no 
obligation on him to it into the Treasury until after the next election, un- 
less he does it under o! tion of the law, which he has not respected so far as 
I could get any information at the Treasury Department, 


The second charge by way of innuendo is that, this money not being 
‘tin the ,”’ there was no obligation on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to pay it into the Treasury until after the next elec- 
tion. It was not ‘‘in the Treasury ™” because it was to be retained un- 
til after the next election. That is charge No. 2. The last charge is 
this: 

I did not know this debate was coming up or I would have gone to the Treas- 
ury to see whether the mney is there now. It may be there now for aught I 
know. Ifnot it isin some *s custody, possibly drawing interest which does 
not inure to the benefit of the United States. 

That is charge No. 3. Now I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. When the gentleman began to read 
from my remarks he began to read from the third paragraph. Nowif 
he will kindly read the second paragraph, or allow me to read it, it will 
probably clear up the meaning of the words ‘‘in the Treasury ’’ as I 
used them in what I said. Will the gentleman allow me to read it? 

Mr. CALKINS. I have no objection to the gentleman reading it 
right now. I have put before the House the three charges the gentle- 
manmade. As to the question about ‘‘covering into the Treasury ’’ 
I will speak in a moment, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. If the gentleman will do me the jus- 
tice to let me read it now—— 

Mr. CALKINS. I would prefer that the gentleman should read it 
in his own time, and not now. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But the gentleman has read only por- 
tions of my remarks. 

Mr. CALKINS, I read all of the three charges made by the gentle- 
man against the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. If the gentleman will not do me the 
simple justice to allow me to explain—— 

Mr. CALKINS. I would not do injustice to any man in the world. 
If the gentleman has anything to read that will throw light upon the 
three charges which he made and which I have read from his speech, 
he may read it now. I think it will throw no light upon them at all; 
I know what it is. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This is what I said: 

Under a subsequent act passed March 3, 1883, giving similar authority as to 
vessels, he proceeded to have appraised and condemned a number of ves- 
sels which were sold in September last and produced according to his annual 
report something over $300,000, which; added to the sales of condemned stores, 
soto total of nearly $500,000, which he was bound by law to cover into the 

That was the charge which I made against him, that he did not 
‘cover it into the Treasury.” 

Mr. CALKINS. Very well. I have stated before that the gentle- 
man made the charges which I have specifically pointed out to the 
House. I have allowed him to supplement what he then said in those 
charges by reading another portion of his speech in which he was talk- 
ing of what the law requires. Now I will come immediately to the 
law, and I will show that the gentleman, not being a lawyer, is as 
much out of the true line in that statement as he was in making the 
statement upon the floor on Thursday last which I have just read. 
I will read now section 5 of the act of March 3, 1883, under which 
these vessels were sold, and I will read all the sections: 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to cause to be appraised, in 
such manner as may seem best, all vessels of the Navy which have been stricken 
from the Navy Register under the provisions of the act making appropriations: 
for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 1883, and for other pur- 

approved August 5, 1882, And if the said Secretary shall deem it for the 
Beet intereat of the United States to sell any such vessel or vessels, he shall, after 
such appraisal, advertise for sealed proposals for the purchase of the same, for a 
period not less than three months, in such newspapers as other naval advertise- 
ments are published, setting forth the nameand location and the appraised value 
of such vessel, and that the same will be sold, for cash, to the person or persons 
or corporation or corporations offering the highest price therefor above the ap- 
praised value thereof; and such proposals shall be opened on a day and hourand 
at a place named in said advertisement, ond record thereof shall be made. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall require to accompany each bid or proposal a deposit in 
cash of notlessthan 10 percent, of the amount of the offer or posal, and alsoa 
bond, with two or more sureties, to be approved by him, conditioned for the per 
ment of the remaining 90 per cent. of the amount of such offer or proposal with 


Will the gentleman allow me right 
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the time fixed in theadvertisement, And in case default is made in the payment 
of the remaining 90 per cent., or any part thereof, the Secretary, within the 
scribed time thereof, shall advertise and resell said vessel under the provisions 
ofthis act. And in that event said cash deposit of 10 per cent. shall be considered 
as forfeited to the Government, and shall be applied, first, to the payment of all 
costs and expenditures attending the advertisement and resale of said vessel; 
second, to the payment of the difference, if any, between the first and last sale 
of said vessel; and the balance, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury. 


That is it, ‘‘ the balance, if any, shall be covered into the add 

Mr. HEWITT of New York. ‘That isthe'case of a vessel not sold and 
which is to be resold. Now, will the gentleman read on as to the 
others? 

Mr. CALKINS. The terms of the provision—— 

Mr. HEWITT of New York. Will the gentleman read on? 

Mr. CALKINS. ‘The terms of the provision for covering the money 
into the Treasury apply to thewholefund. You can not limit the pro- 
vision to those vessels which are resold. I construe the law to reach the 
whole fund, and the whole expenditure under the law. 

Mr. HEWITT of New York. Will the gentleman read the rest of 
the clause ? 

Mr. CALKINS. Certainly. 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to pre- 
vent a suit upon said bond for breach of any of its conditions. Any vessel sold 
under the foregoing provisions shall be delivered to the purchaser upon the full 


paymentto the Secretary of the Navy ofthe amount of such proposal or offer, and 
the net proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the Treasury. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Thatisit. As each vessel is sold the 
net proceeds are to be paid into the Treasury. 

. CALKINS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman and I can not indulge 
in any play upon words, Thelaw requires that ‘‘ the net proceeds of such 
sale shall be covered into the Treasury.” The net proceeds of what? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Of the sale of the vessel. 

Mr. CALKINS. And the net proceeds are the amount remaining 
after the payment of all expenses? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALKINS. Now I will show the gentleman before I get through 
that the Secretary of the Navy had not done paying the expenses in con- 
nection with the sales of these vessels—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. And never will be. 

Mr. CALKINS. And he could not, therefore, turn the money into 
the Treasury. Now, how could the Secretary cover the proceeds of the 
sale of a vessel into the Treasury until he had paid the expenses of the 
sale? The gentleman says he never will be done paying these expenses. 
That is on a par with the extravagant statements which the gentleman 
has frequently made on this floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Then I take it back, and say ‘‘ may 
never be paid.” 

Mr. CALKINS. The act continues: 


But no vessel of the Navy shall hereafter be sold, &c. 


I need not read further, because I have read all that refers tothe dis- 
position of the proceeds of these sales. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the manner of executing that law; and 
the gentleman could have found out the facts by inquiring at the Navy 
Department of the bureau officers who have had these sales in charge. 
What is the fact? Advertisements were published, appraisements were 
made, the proposals were sent in, and when the bids were opened parties 
who submitted those bids came forward, some with drafts, some with 
checks, some with money. The officer in charge of the matter—because 
the Secretary of the Navy simply directed the proceedings—took these 
drafts or checks or money constituting the 10 per cent. advance, and 
sent them from his office directly over to the Treasury, where they were 
deposited as the law requires. He could not cover the money into the 
Treasury until the net proceeds had been ascertained. 

What next did hedo? Then the sale of these vessels took place. As 
fast as the money was paid (and this the gentleman could have found 
out if he had made inquiry) the money was carried right over to the 
Treasury Department, and there deposited to the credit of the Secretary 
of the Navy on special account. Why? Because if the money had 
been covered into the Treasury an act of Congress would have been re- 
quired to get it out in order to pay the expenses. But the money be- 
ing deposited to his account, the Secretary of the Navy could check 
against it, provided he presented a voucher within the law which would 
pass the auditing officer, not otherwise; and the gentleman knows it. 
After money has been deposited on the public account it can not pass 
the auditing officer until a sufficient voucher is presented showing that 

. the expenditure is for a purpose within the law. Now, what did the 
Secretary of the Navy do? He had the right to deposit this money 
anywhere. 

Mr. MULDROW rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr CALKINS] will 
suspend his remarks. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MULDROW ] 
rises, as the Chair understands, to a questionof order, which he will 


state. 

Mr. MULDROW. I have no desire to interrupt this debate except 
for the reason that this is a day set apart for the consideration of busi- 
ness from the Committee on the District of Columbia; and I make the 
point of order that the discussion now proceeding does not present a 


privileged question which has the right to consume the time appro- 
priated to business of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALKINS. I submit that if there has been, as charged by the 
gentleman from New York, a violation of the law on the part of an 
officer of this Government, it is a little ungracious that the explanation 
should not be allowed to accompany the charge. I trust, therefore, 
my friend from Mississippi will withdraw his point and let me go on 
for a few moments. 

Mr. MULDROW. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. CALKINS. I can not indicate exactly—not more than ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MULDROW. I withdraw my objection, so that the gentleman 
may proceed ten or fifteen minutes longer. 

Mr. CALKINS. Thanks. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have shown that 
the gentleman from New York made three specific charges, which he 
has come back this morning and modified by saying, first, that he in- 
tended to say the money was not covered into the Treasury as provided 
by law. I submit to the judgment of any gentleman in this House 
whether that law requires that the money be covered into the Treasury 
until the net proceeds are ascertained. 

But what did the Secretary ofthe Navy do? I make this statement 
for the Secretary: that without any knowledge that there was any gen- 
tleman pursuing him thro the Treasury Department, without any 
knowledge that inquiry had made on the subject, rather than have 
so large a fund standing to his special credit, he voluntarily covered 
$200,000 of the money into the Treasury on April 18, 1884, and before 
these accounts were closed, leaving to his credit a sufficient sum to draw 
against to pay the expenditures which the law contemplates shall be 
paid out of these p Now, what isthe fact? The sales of these 
vessels amounted to a gross sum, as the Secretary stated in his report, 
of $383,000 in round numbers. it is true that by mistake on the part 
of the Navy Department, or some n connected with it, the sale of 
the ship Niagara had to be canceled because it was advertised to be sold 
with boilers and engines in the vessel. It turned out they were not in 
the vessel, and the Secretary could not retain the 10 per cent. of the 
amount bid and it had tobe paid back when the sale was canceled. 
That comes out of the sum reported by the Secretary, because, as I have 
said, the contract has since been canceled and the vessel is unsold. 

What isthe nextfact? The amountof money deposited, as shown by 
the letter the gentleman had read from the Treasurer, a substantial copy 
of which I havein my hand, shows the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
telegram of the Secretary of the Navy of last Thursday exactly agree. 
Thesum deposited in the subtreasury at San Francisco (the place where 
a part of these vessels were, and they had to besold by the officers there 
and the proceeds deposited inthe subtreasury there),added to theamount 
deposited in the Treasury here, make up the exact sum the vessels sold 
for. 


What isthe next step? The gentleman again by insinuation said the 
material sold, amounting to $138,000 in round numbers, has not been 
accounted for by the Secretary in this statement. Does not thegentle- 
man from New York know the Secretary of the Navy has no personal 
contact with thatat all? These materials aresold atthe different yards 
by the commandants of the different yards, and the money is paid to the 
different paymasters in those yards, and these reports of sales are made 
to the Secretary of the Navy in the ordinary course of business from 
these yards. Nota dollar of that money ever comes into the hands of 
the Secretary of the Navy at all. These paymasters settle directly as 
disbursing officers with the Treasury Department. 

Am I right in that? Yes; section 3622, Revised Statutes, will give 
the gentleman proper information on that subject. Andif he had taken 
pains to look up the law—as much pains to look up the law as he has 
to form charges against the officers of the Government—he would have 
been spared the mortification of making indirect charges against the 
Secretary on this account, which are so easily shown to be without foun- 
dation. Ihave given, Mr. Speaker, the exact history of this transaction. 
I will not go specifically into detail. I have the details here as to the 
sales of this old material; $71,386 is the amount which actually so far 
has been placed in the Treasury by the different officers of the different 
yards. The balance is in their hands, but will be covered into the 
Treasury before the beginning of the next fiscal year, as is the custom 
of the Departments, and will be accounted forafter paying out the ex- 
penses of the sales under the law 

I have the specific amounts here, which any gentleman may get by 
calling on the auditor; but I will not take up the time of the House to 
read them. 

Now, the gentleman charges that the Secretary of the Navy violated 
the law because he did not cover this money into the Treasury within 
six months after the sale. The fact is, this money was not paid six 
months ago. The longest time was fivemonthsago. The Secretary of 
the Navy had deposited this money in the Treasury at the time it was 
received, which was nota violation of law, but exactly within the terms 
of the law. 

The gentleman’s next charge is that this is the first time an officer 
has ever deposited money to his special credit. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. CALKINS. This is the first law so far as I know oram informed 
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that ever authorized the Secretary of the Navy todoit. The otherlaws 
have been general, declaring that the gross amount should be covered 
into the Treasury and reported to Congress to make appropriations for 
the necessary expenses. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said any account, gross or net. 

Mr. CALKINS. This is the only law ever authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy so to do that I know of, and he pursued the exact course 
provided. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Did not the law say ‘‘cover into the 
Treasury?” 

Mr. CALKINS. Oh, yes; the net proceeds, whenever those are as- 
certained, and, as I have said before, the net proceeds are not ascertained 
until the nses have been paid and deducted from the gross proceeds. 

Mr. BELFORD. What does it cost to break these vessels up? 

Mr. CALKINS. There remain the Colossus, Massachusetts, the Or- 
egon, the Pennsylvania, the Java, and Virginia yet to be broken up. 
It cost to break up the two vessels already broken up about $30,000. 
I donot expect to give the exact sum, but the two vessels already broken 
up cost about that sum. There yet remain six vessels to be broken up. 
What is the further fact? After a vessel is broken up the material is 
sold and the Government receives the net amount after deducting ex- 
penses. That is why this money is yet to the credit of the Secretary 
of the Navy; and the reason is apparent to any man who will consider 
the matter, that if it were covered into the Treasury it would require 
an appropriation from Congress to get it out and apply it to these ex- 

nditures. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Let me ask the ange nap. ds he, as 
a lawyer—for I do not claim to be one—will say that under the law as 
it now stands, and the proceeds had been paid in, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would not be authorized to pay it out again on account of the 
necessary expenses attending the carrying into execution of the law? 

Mr. CALKINS. Not without a special act of Congress, if I under- 
stand the gentleman's question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask the gentleman if the law is not 
sufficiently broad as it is to authorize such payments? 

Mr. CALKINS. Itis not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That is your judgment as a lawyer ? 

Mr. CALKINS. Thatismy judgment as a lawyer, and I am willing 
to submit it to the jadgment of every lawyer on this floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I have been advised by lawyers that 
it was a plain proposition, and that he would have that right. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman from New York must know that 
when money is covered into the Treasury under the law it becomes a 
ps of the general fund of the Treasury, and cannot be taken out to 

used fir any purpose unless by regular appropriations. 

Mı. HEWITT, of New York. But there is alaw already providing 
for this special payment. 

Mr. REED. No, there is not. 

Mr. CALKINS. By no means, there would be no authority for it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have completely, I think to the satisfaction at 
least of every reasonable man, vindicated the foul charge which the 
gentleman made last Thursday against the Secretary of the Navy; and 
I want to say in the presence of this House and of this country that 
my deliberate judgment is that every honest and candid man will sim- 
ply say that this performance of the gentleman from New York in shift- 
ing his ground as he has done this morning isa mere subterfuge. That 
is my judgment, and I believe will be and is the judgment of every man 
who heard his former statement. In his remarks last Thursday he 
would have this House and the country to understand, and I submit 
that was the gravamen of his charge, that the Secretary of the Navy 
was dishonest and corrupt in the particulars which he specified. For 
what can be more dishonest or corrupt than to take advantage of a 
Government position and hold money belonging to the people and allow 
it to draw interest, not for the people’s benefit or for the benefit of the 
Government! What could be more corrupt than the indirect charge 
that a great officer of this Government was keeping the money of the 
people and would not turn it into the Treasury, but would hold it until 
after the next political campaign ? 

Now, sir, it is against these very charges that I inveigh. It isagainst 
that sort of innuendo, that sort of indirection that I raise my voice. 
I know that some men are so constituted that instead of deliberately 
walking up and attacking a man fairly and openly, they spring from a 
dark alley with dagger in hand to attack their victims. I donot think 
that is honorable warfare; nor do I think, sir, that on this floor any 
gentleman who occupies a position such as the gentleman from New 
York occupies ought to make an attack upon a manin this way. If he 
dared not make a direct charge, common decency and common hones 
ought to have warned him to keep his mouth closed until he had evi- 
dence to support such charges. That is all I wish to say. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York, rose. 

Mr. MULDROW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire how much 
time the gentleman from New York proposes to occupy ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Ishall only occupy about five minutes. 

Mr. MULDROW. Then I will not demand the regular order until 
the expiration of that time, but I give notice now to gentlemen that I 
shall insist upon the regular order immediately afterward. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Speaker, with the personal re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana I confess that I do not care to 
deal. That is notin myline. Vituperation is no answer to argument. 

This is the fact: that I made no imputation either by way of indi- 
rection or subterfuge, nor have I dealt any blow of the assassin, as the 
gentleman chooses to call it, against the Secretary of the Navy. I can 
leave the Secretary of the Navy with his own record and I can stand 
upon mine. 

But when the gentleman says that I have shifted my ground from 
the charge which I made when last this subject was before the House, 
I refer him to the official record of the proceedings of this House. The 
last words that I uttered in the House on that subject were as follows: 


And now, when the investigation ismade, gentlemen will find that although 
the money may he in the custody of the Treasurer of the United States, it is not 
covered into the ury in the manner the law requires, but it is stil] subject 
to the control of the Secretary, and that is the gravamen of my statement. 

Now, then, I reiterate this statement, and I have proven it. When 
the gentleman refers to these old materials which he says the Secretary 
of the Navy is not responsible for, I refer him tothe law bearing upon 
the subject, of August, 1882, which the Secretary has not complied 
with any more than he has complied with the law in regard to the 
sale of the vessels. 

And when any such old material can not be profitably used as aforesaid the 
same shall be appraised and sold at public auction after public notice and ad- 
vertisement shall have been given according to law under such rules and regu- 
lations and in such manner as the said Suoro may direct. Thenet proceeds 
arising from the sales of such old materials shall be paid into the Treasury. It 
shall the duty of the Secretary of the Navy annually to reportin detail to 
Con his annual report, the proceeds of all sales of materials, stores, and 
supp: ies made under the provisions of this act, and the expenses attending such 

es. 


His report does not contain a word upon the subject beyond giving 
the gross amount of sales as $138,000. The gentleman from Indiana 
holds a paper which he says contains the detailed information. He 
asks why I did not go to the Secretary of the Navy to get this informa- 
tion. The law required this information to be placed ‘‘in his annual 
report in detail, with the expenses of the sales.’’ 

Mr. CALKINS. You will find it all there, if you will only look. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
have searched every page and can not find it. I will be glad to be re- 
ferred to it, and will make the necessary correction if the gentleman 
will show it tome. I find a statement of the sales of the vessels. 

Mr. CALKINS. You will find it after the report as to the sales, the 
amount of which is $138,000. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But the law says it shall be reported 
in detail with the expenses of the sales. 

Mr. CALKINS. The Secretary makesrules and regulations and you 
know what they are. If you look into the report of the Secretary you 
will find that the yards make these reports and that they are included 
in their annual reports. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman says my charge against 
the Secretary of the Navy that he does not comply with the law is not 
true. I have pointed him in regard to the sales of the vessels to one 
violation of the law when the Secretary failed to pay the net proceeds 
into the Treasury. The gentleman tried to obscure that plain manda- 
tory provision of the law by referring to the portion of the act which 
relates only to unfulfilled sales ar to which my charge had no refer- 
ence. 

And now as to old materials the gentleman says I have insinuated 
something. I do not insinuate anything. But I charge that the pro- 
visions of the statute have not been complied with, and that this Con- 
gress is not in possession of the information which the Secretary is bound 
to give in regard to the sales of these old materials. More than that; 
I have asked the Treasurer if he has any deposits for sales of old ma- 
terials, and he says he has not. I have no doubt they are on deposit 
somewhere. I repeat and reiterate the fact that the provisions of the 
law have not been complied with by a great officer of this Govern- 
ment; and if I had done less than I have done in stating the facts to 
the House and the country I should have failed in my duty as a Rep- 
resentative on this floor. [Applause on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to have printed in the RECORD astatement 
of the law and the facts as to these old materials as prepared in the . 
Department. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, I have no objection to that. 
The statement is as follows: 
SALES OF MATERIAL. 


The sales of material were authorized in the act of August 5, 1882, which di- 
rected the Se of the Navy “to cause an account to be taken of the stock 
of stores and supplies pertaining and os to the several bureaus of the 


unserviceable for use in the Navy, shall be condemned 
and sold in the manner hereinafter provided for the sale of old materials, and 
the proceeds thereof, after deducting the cost of such appraisal, condemnation, 


and sale, shall be paid into the Treasury. x 

Owingto the length of time required for an account to be taken of all the prop- 
erty in the hands of the Navy Department and its bureaus, and for making an 
appraisal, and for condemnation of what was unserviceable, the sales di 
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take sone Sayre September and October, 1883. The gross amount realized, as 
stated nt 


Secre ’s report, page 19, was about $148,000, from which was to 
be deducted under the law “the cost of appraisal, condemnation, and ‘ad 
and the net proceeds were to be paid into the Treasury. The sales were e 
by public auction, at the various yards and stations, the paymasters at ber 4 abe 
receiving the p: paying the costs therefrom, and themselves de: 
the proceeds in the Treasury. 

Remittances from the paymasters, as well as their accounts, are sent direct to 
the Treasury, without going to the Navy Department, and the accounts are au- 
dited in the same manner as other accounts by the accounting officers of the 


of thet total amount, $71,000 has been deposited, according to the books of the 
‘Treasury, by remittances made from time to time by Se Amys to be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as *‘ miscellaneous receipts,’ ucting the costs ofthe 
sales, there remains about $50,000 still in the hands of the various paymasters, to 
be by them covered into the Treas when all accounts shall have been settled, 
In some cases a delay in settlement arisen from claims of purchasers that 
the articles sold were not of the quality, quantity, or measurement repre- 
sented. A further delay has been caused by the fact that the Bureau of Ord- 
nance having on Febr 26 presented the question to the Department whether 
under the law of March 3, 1875, the proceeds of the sale of ordnance material were 
not applicable to the purchase of new material, the question, after consultation 
with the officers of the Treasury, was decided affirmatively, and the proceeds of 
such sales, as far as the same had not already been covered in, were directed to 
be retained for the purposes of the bureau. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. As to the communication from the Secretary of 
State in relation to the bill for the support of the diplomatic and con- 
sular service, communicated to the House this mornipg in a message 
from the President, I understand it will be more satisfactory to the 
other side of the House to haveit immediately printed, to which I give 
ready assent. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the message and accom- 
panying letter will be printed. 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE OVER THE POTOMAC. 


Mr. MULDROW. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering bills reported by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. VANCE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering reports from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. The unfinished business 
is the bill (H. R. 3810) to authorize the construction ofa bridge across 
the Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. The 
pending motion was to lay the bill aside to be reported favorably to 
the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Tellers had been appointed on that motion. 

Mr. MULDROW. In consequence of the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, the gentleman from Vir- 

inia [Mr. BARBOUR], I ask that the further consideration of the bill 
not had at this time, and that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to say that the debate on the bill had been 
concluded. Such debate had been had as was satisfactory to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia and the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and a motion was made to lay the bill aside to report it favorably to 
the House. Tellers had been ordered on that motion. I do not see 
‘any reason for postponing the further consideration of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers reported that no quorum had voted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is exactly the condition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Mississippi asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over informally. 

Mr. MULDROW. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MULDROW. Is it not in order to withdraw the motion to lay 
the bill aside to be reported to the House with a favorable recommen- 
dation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, except by unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The Chair had ordered tellers to ascertain the sense 
of the committee on that question. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I did not understand that debate was nec- 
essarily closed upon that bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Debate on the bill was not necessarily closed; but 
the object was to dispose of it, to lay it aside and take up another bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to passing the bill over for the 

resent? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers, the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
SHELLEY, and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. BLOUNT, will resume 
their places. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Irise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to ask what was the condition of 
the bill at the time the vote was being taken, and particularly whether 
the motion to substitute the aqueduct site for the site at Three Sisters 
had been adopted? I do not remember whether it had been or not. I 
think we should know how the bill stands before we proceed to vote 
upon it, 


TheCHAIRMAN. Thecommittee had considered the bill and reached 
that point that a motion was made to lay it aside and report it favor- 
ably to the House; and on that motion a quorum did not vote, where- 
upon tellers were ordered. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will ask for the reading of the bill as it 
stood at the point when the vote by tellers was ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the reading of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk the reading of the bill, but was interrupted by 

Mr. MULDROW, who said: I object to the consideration of this bill 
at the present time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman can not do that. The tellers are on 
the floor and the Committee of the Whole is dividing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I submit that after a bill has been under consider- 
ation the question of consideration can not be raised upon it; it comes 
up as unfinished business. 

Mr. RANDALL. If I understand this matter the request is made 
that the bill be passed over for the present because of the absence of 
the chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia. That, of 
course, must be done by unanimous consent. The bill relates to a por- 
tion of his own district, and I really think as a matter of courtesy the 
Committee of the Whole should allow the bill to be over. 

Mr. MULDROW. I objected to the consideration of this bill, and 
the first matter to be decided is whether the Committee of the Whole 
will now consider the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In reply to that I wish to say that the Committee 
of the Whole has already determined to consider the bill, and it has 
been considered for some time and it comes up now as unfinished busi- 
ness. Not only that, but tellers had been ordered upon the motion to 
lay the bill aside and report it favorably to the House when the com- 
mittee last had this bill under consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the Committee of the Whole was dividing ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. It was dividing. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will ask the gentleman if he does not think that 
this is a reasonable request to make, when the chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting the bill is absent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MUL- 
DROW] object to the consideration of this bill at the present time in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MULDROW. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it is the duty of the Chair to report that 
fact to the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Isit not too late for such an objection as that to be 
made, even if in order at all on unfinished business? The Chair had 
already directed the tellers to take their places, and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WARNER] had asked that the bill be read, to which there 
was no objection, and the reading of the bill had been commenced by 
order of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. And then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MULDROW ] made objection to the consideration of the bill at the present 
time. 

Mr, BLOUNT. I submit that that objection comes too late, even if 
it was in order at all. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It was not only too late, but I hold that 
the gentleman from Mississippi could no more raise that objection to- 
day than he could during the last session of the Committee of the 
Whole when this bill was under consideration and after its consider- 
ation had been begun. Besides, the reading of the bill having been 
commenced to-day, I submit that an objection to the reading of the bill 
is also too late. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The Chair had ordered the tellers to take their 


places. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the tellers had not taken their places. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That makes no difference. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will state that for myself I am willing 
that the whole matter shall go over. 

Mr. STORM. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STORM. What would have been the next step on the day when 
this bill was under consideration in Committee of the Whole after the 
committee divided and found itself without a quorum on the motion to 
lay this bill aside to be reported favorably to the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would have been the duty of the Chair to re- 
port to the House the fact that the Committee of the Whole had found 
itself without a quorum. 

Mr. STORM. Then why should we not commence at that point 
now? 

Mr. MORSE. If my friend will allow me, I will answer him by say- 
ing that we do not commence at that point now from the very fact 
that the committee to-day finds itself with a quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not gainsay the parliamentary correctness of 
the position of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]; but I do 
say that where an act of courtesy is asked, in view of the absence of- 
the chairman of the committee, and where the subject-matter of the bill 
relates to his own district, it is but seldom that the House has ever re- 
fused to extend that courtesy. 

Mr. BLOUNT. As the gentleman puts it upon a matter of courtesy, 
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allow me to say that this bill was taken up and discussed ye 


large part of the day. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR 
was here that day and had charge of the bill. After discussion the 
mind of the Committee of the Whole was against the bill, as evidenced 
by a vote of about two to one against laying the bill aside to be reported 
favorably to the House. The point of order was then made that no 
quorum had yoted. The bill now comes up to-day as unfinished busi- 
ness, and the committee should proceed to dispose of it. 

Ido not understand that this is a matter thatrelates to the district of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR]. Itisa question whether 
or not the people of this District and of the country are to be taxed 
for the construction of a free bridge across the Potomac. It has been 
constantly held in the discussion here that this bridge is not in the in- 
terest of the district of the gentleman from Virginia, butis in the inter- 
est of this city and of the Government, because the Government has a 
national cemetery at Arlington and a Signal Service post across the Po- 
tomac. I do not think it is fair to put this question on a matter of 
courtesy simply after it has gone so far. The bill was fully discussed, 
to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Virginia, who was here. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido not want to discuss the merits of the bill at 
all. Ifit is a bill of the character which the gentleman describes, the 
two-third vote against it is not likely to be lessened, and I shall prob- 
ably be found with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] in the 
position that this bridge is not properly located. But I do say that as 
proposed it will cross the Potomac into a portion of Virginia which is 
embraced in the district of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR], 
the chairman of the committee having reported this bill, who is now 
absent from the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And I wish to say that the gentleman from Virginia 
was apparently satisfied with the discussion of this bill, and the motion 
had been made to lay it aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
The Committee of the Whole understands the bill fully, and I think 
think while the matter is in the minds of membersit is due to the coun- 
try that it should be determined one way or the other. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Being entirely unacquainted with the rules of this 
House I willask this question: Is it ever too late for a majority of this 
House to be courteous to the absent chairman of a committee? As re- 

rds the merits of this bill, I was not here when it was taken up, and 

do not know what was said in reference to it. : 

But the question involved is whether or not there shall be a free bridge 
built somewhere. There is no question that the District of Columbia 
and the inhabitants of the State of Virginia are interested in this ques- 
tion, because at Georgetown there is now a bridge over which no one can 
pass with a double team without paying a toll of 50 cents, which is a 
very great tax to everybody having occasion to use that bridge. 

All that is asked by the committee now is that this question be not 
considered for the present. In the House the request was made that 
the bill be sent back to the committee, but gentlemen for some reason 
or other captiously object. It can not be possible that it is in the inter- 
est of the people of the District of Columbia or the people of Virginia. 
It may possibly be in the interest of the men who own the toll bridge. 
I can not see any other interest which any one can have in insisting that 
this question be now discussed when the committee desire its postpone- 
ment. Therefore I ask that the House by a majority vote, if it is pos- 
sible, extend the courtesy which is asked by reason of the absence of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to say a single word in reply to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Sprices]. The law under which this Dis- 
trict is governed does not contemplate that the District Committee 
shall have jurisdiction over a matter of this kind. It directs that the 
District commissioners make their estimates, which, under the rules 
of this House, go to the Committee on Appropriations. The Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has no more jurisdiction over this ques- 
tion than the Committee on the Territories, or any other committee. 
It does not become the gentleman, in view of this fact, to say that 
any one has objected ‘‘ captiously,’’? when the rules of this House do 
not intend that his committee shall have jurisdiction of this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MUL- 
DROW] asks unanimous consent that this bill be laid aside without 
prejudice, retaining its place on the Calendar. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 

Mr. MULDROW. Now, Mr. Chairman, I object to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi objects to the 
consideration of the bill. The committee will rise and report the ob- 
jection to the House. ; 

Mr. STORM. Iraise the point that it is too late to object to the 
consideration of the bill, the bill having been considered. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Storm] is correct in his point. The Chair had directed the tellers to 
take their places, and they had advanced for that purpose, when the 
gentleman from Ohio asked for the reading of the bill, which the Clerk 
was doing —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk, as the Chair understands, had not 


begun to read the bill, and the tellers had not taken their places when 
the gentleman from Mississippi made the objection. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The Clerk had commenced the reading. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I submit that the reading of the bill had begun. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Since that time there have been further proceed- 
ings, and at least two speeches upon the merits of the bill by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. The gentleman from Mississippi now objects to 
the further consideration of the bill, which has twice been debated by 
the gentleman from Georgia. I ask whether thatis not in order at this 
time? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I submitthat according to the statementof the gen- 
praise from Maryland [Mr. McComas] the bil has been considered and 

e 


Mr. MULDROW. I withdraw my objection to the consideration of 


the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will take their places. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The reading of the bill having been be- 
gan—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio call for the read- 
ing of the bill? 

Ir. WARNER, of Ohio. I call for the continuance of the reading 

which was 


begun. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the reading of the bill ? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will take their places. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire the Chair to rule on the point of 
order whether, the reading having begun, an objection can come in now 
and prevent the completion of the reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ordered the tellers to take their 
places. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But I think the Chair must rule on my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the recollection of the Chair that the bill 
was not in course of that the Clerk had not begun the reading. 

Mr.WARNER, of Ohio. Thatis a question which theClerk can settle. 
I am certain I heard some portions of the bill read. 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman from Ohiostates that the bill was 
= ao of reading. If that be true, the Chair will order that the bill 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MULDROW. I desire to say thatif this bill should be 
back favorably to the House I will make a motion to recommitit to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I submit that debate is not in order. 

Mr. MULDROW. I only wanted to make that statement. 

Mr. STORM. I object to debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will take their places. 

Mr. MOULTON. Will the Chair state the question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion that the bill be 
laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 87, noes 46. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not raise the point of no quorum. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I give notice, Mr. Chairman, that we will ask 
for a vote by yeas and nays on this question in the House. 


COMPLETION OF DISTRICT SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next bill in order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6526) making an appropriation for the completion of the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the sum of $500,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of completing the principal m drainage and the auxiliary 
sewers of Washington and Georgetown, in accordance with the plans on file 
in the office of the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That notice for proposals shall be given and contracts for the construc- 
tion of said sewers made inthe manner now provided by law in cases of build- 
ing new sewers in the District of Columbia: ided, That notice for proposals 
shall be given for thirty days; and in addition to the ne pers in which no- 
tice is now required to be given, said notice shall also be given in one news- 
paper for thirty days in of the cities of Chicago, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, 

uisville, and Richmond. 

Sxc. 3. That the perdacert f of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of the aforesaid appropriation, for the construction of said sewers, 
in the manner now provided by law for similar work done in said District. 

Sec. 4. That 50 per cent. of the amounts so paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon the warrants of the commissioners of the District shall be charged 
to the said District in the same manner that the cost of similar work is now 
cha : Provided, That the amount so charged tothe District of Columbia 
shall be reimbursed to the United States, without interest, in annual install- 
ments of $50,000, eommencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 1886, 


Mr. SHELLEY. TI ask for the reading of the report which accom- 
panies the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SHELLEY, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, submitted the 
following report: 

The purpose of this bill isto complete the system of sewerage in the District 
of Columbia and provide for an appropriation of $500,000. 

The committee have taken pains to inform themselves of the veges and 
advantages resulting to the citizens of the District as well as to the o! sof 
the Government who temporarily reside hero, 
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Upon investigation we find that the usual a priation for Jagr veces of this 
character is not sufficient to enable the aw ities to make such im 

as the rapid growth of the city requires. And they are therefore compelled to 
resort frequently to temporary expedients, in order to protect the citizens as 
well as transient residents from the evils consequent upon an imperfect system 
of drainage. They are thus forced to spend large amounts of money for mere 
temporary improvements, which in the end are in a manner wasted. 

We bave therefore come to the conclusion that economic as well as h: ic 
considerations require that the sewerage Ar should be completed without 
delay. The hygienic advantages are so ably presented in the accompanyin; 
letter from Dr. ith Townshend, health officer of the District, thatwe appen: 
it to our report asa part thereof. 

The amount of money saved in the cost of construction by reason of havi 
the whole appropriation available at once, to be used upon a well- 
plan, will more than equal the interest of the money approp: $ 

And, besides, the authorities will, from the completeness and thoroughness of 
such system of sewerage, be enabled to proceed with the improvements of the 
streets im a manner suitable to the continued growth of the city. 

Your committee therefore report the accompanying bill as a substitute to the 
House, and recommend its passage. 
HRALTH DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

'ashington, March 31, 1884. 


Dear Sir: It would hardly seem necessary for me to enter into any argu- 
ment from a sanitary standpoint to show the advisability of or necessity for the 
passage of the bill making an appropriation for the completion of the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia. Al the authoritieson hygiene and public 
health, from the earliest to the latest, agree thatan undrained soil and accumu- 
lation of ground waterare the conditions most productive of phthisis (consump- 
tion) and what are known as malarial diseases. 

To prevent the pollution of the ground air about dwellings is the first step 
in importance when aiming to secure a perfect sanitary condition,and water 
remaining on the soil and becoming stagnant is one of the most common and 
prolific sources of this pollution. 

In my annual report for the year 1880 I took occasion to show that the exten- 
sive works for draining the subsoil undertaken in all civilized countries for the 
advancement of agricultural projects have incidentally exerted a very benefi- 
cial influence upon f eceone: health. The construction of sewers for removing 
the surface water and the liquid refuse from houses has had the important effect 
of diminishing mortality, which effect is largely attributable to the drying of the 
subsoil by lowering the ground water, The investigation of Dr. Buchanan with 
the object of aouamidiny the influence of the sewerage works of England on 
the public health have demonstrated this fact beyond a doubt, The peter trige | 
table shows the general improvement which has taken place in the health o 


twelve towns, pi pally in consequence of drainage operations: 
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This statement, prs under the eminent authority of Dr. Buchanan, the med- 
ical officer of the local government board of London, forms an unanswerable 
argument in itself. The large saving of life (32 per cent.) in the towns of Cardiff 
and aw nrns, and the very great uction of typhoid fever and phthisis, seem 
almost incredible, but its truth is Begone uestion, Imight comment at length 
upon this table, but the figures for mselyes. 

I can not enter upon any lengthy discussion of the merits of drainage and sew- 
erage as applied to our city, as I am not in ion of information as to the 
population of wards orsquares sewered and not sewered, whereby I might give 
you a comparison of the deaths resulting from certain diseases in the separate 
sections. I send you, however, herewith two maps, one Lprorered by Captain 
Greene, assistant to the engineer commissioner, in 1880, toshow the location ofthe 
sewers, and the other, prepared in the health department during the same year, 
to show the location of the deaths from lung diseases in the city during that year. 
I have marked corresponding sections on these mapsshowing the large propor- 
tion of deaths in unsewered portions of the city which are sparsely populated. 
Of course there are many deaths shown in other quarters than the two marked 
and where sewers are laid; but taking into consideration the population of the 
unsewered as compared with the sewered portions, the death-rate preponderates 
largely in favor of the former, I regret thatI have not figures of population 
sections to illustrate this fact more satisfactorily, but any one acquainted wi 
the maps and the city can readily point out the location of the densely populated 
sections and those sections more sparsely settled. 

As I said in the commencement, I hardly think an argument in favor of sew- 
erage as productive of improvement in sanitary conditions, and consequent pro- 
motion of the public health, is necessary, There can be no reasonable question 
on this point; and I trust that the committee will act favorably upon the request 
for aid in the performance of the very necessary work of completing the system 
of sewerage for the District of Columbia. 


Very respectfully, &c., 
a Á SMITH TOWNSHEND, M. D., 
Health Oficer District of Columbia. 
Hon. CHARLES M. S. 


Committee on the District of Columbia, House of Representatives. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Itis hardly necessary for me to add anything, as 
the report just read explains the necessity for this appropriation. I 
know it is a ry aR ry to be appropriated for any one purpose in 
the District of Columbia, but the question of sewerage is a very im- 


portant one, not only to citizens, but to visitors and those who sojourn 
here for a short time. The manner of extending the sewerage system 
heretofore practiced by the commissioners has not been economical or 
successful. They have not had the means necessary to extend it from 
time to time in the best way. They had to resort to all kinds of tem- 
porary expedients to furnish relief to particular localities. By making 
this appropriation the commissioners will be able to constructall of the 
main sewers, so that the annual appropriations derived from the reve- 
nues of the District will be sufficient to make lateral and auxiliary 
sewers which may be necessary to complete the system, and it is im- 
portant to the health of the District that these main sewers should be 
constructed as rapidlyas possible. Besides that, it is the most econom- 
ical way todo the work. Temporary or small contracts cost more than 
if the whole system were let out under one contract. The amount of 
money involved will invite such competition that the price at which 
the work can be done will be sufficiently low to justify the advance 
of the amount by the General Government, to be paid back by the Dis- 
trict in annual installments. The Government has entire control of 
the revenues of the District,and there is no possible chance for the 
District to avoid paying it back. I will yield now to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to inquire relative to a proviso in the 
fourth section of the bill, which not only provides, in accordance with 
action heretofore taken, the Government shall bear one-half of the ex- 
pense, but it forces the Government to pay the entire cost, and it will 
not get its money back for five years. Why is it the Government is to 
furnish this money for that length of time, and without interest, when 
it has a large debt upon which it is paying interest ? 

Mr. SHELLEY. The purpose was to make the matter as light on the 
District as possible, when it did not entail additional expense. Annual 
appropriations often increase the total amount of such works, and the 
Government itself will save money by making at once appropriation for 
the necessary work. We thought in that view of the question it would 
be very well to forego the interest. By making the appropriation at once 
we can save from 15 to 25 per cent. of the cost price of the work. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ifthe District of Columbia is making that amount 
can it notafford to reimburse the Government the interest? 

Mr. SHELLEY. The amount of interest is not important at all. 
I do not think it would hurt either if required to be paid or otherwise. 
The District will have so many Jateral sewers and so much else todo to 
complete its system, in addition to its proportion called for on thisim- 
provement, it ought to be relieved from the payment of interest on this 
advance. 

I yield now to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to have been a gen- 
eral concurrence of sentiment as to the advisability of this measure on 
the part of all persons having charge of the affairs of the District of 
Columbia. The commissioners of the District of Columbia, the health 
offcer of the District, and the Committee on the District of Columbia 
have given to this matter a thorough and careful consideration, and for 
once every person connected therewith seems to be that this 
question is one of vital importance to the health of the city. 

Now the report which has been read sets out all the facts that we 
need to have. Dr. Townshend’s report at the same time ought to sat- 
isfy every member of this House that this is a question of paramount 
importance and pressing necessity. I do not understand, therefore, 
why Iam called upon to say a word in favor of a proposition which 
nobody, it seems to me, objects to orought to object to. It may seem 
that because it is proposed temporarily that the Government shall fur- 
nish all of the money in the first instance and then receive back what- 
ever portion belongs to the District of Columbia to furnish, is the only 
question that needs any consideration, discussion, or explanation. That 
the system of sewerage is demanded by every person who knows any- 
thing about this District there is no question, and probably no two 
opinions. 

Sir, I am loath at all times to take up the time of this House by 

king upon any question that comes before it, and in this case I 
think absolutely that I am doing the cause no good by detaining the 
House further, since I can not conceive of an objection resting against 
the measure. I trust, therefore, that the bill will go through and 
without lengthy discussion. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I now yieid to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MULDROW]. 

Mr. MULDROW. Ihave no desire to say anything with reference to 
this bill unless there is some objection to it. It ought to strike the 
mind of every member at once that it is a matter of great importance 
to have this work done. : 


TheCHAIRMAN. What motion does the gentleman from Alabama 
make? 
Mr. SHELLEY. I move that the bill be laid aside to be reported to 


the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be laid aside. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that will not be the action 
of the committee on this bill. I thought, sir, that we had gone to the 
very outer edge, to the extreme limit, of liberality in appropriating 
money from the public Treasury to relieve the property-holders of this 
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District from their just share of taxation. But this goes even a step 
further, and advances or proposes to advance a half a million of money 
out of the public Treasury to do theordinary work of draining the city, 
and at the same time run the risk of the refunding of one-half of the 
money by the city at some future time, without interest and without 
any provision to secure the return of the half of the half million charge- 
able to the District. - I have heard it stated, and I have no doubt that 
the statement issubstantially correct, that we are paying out of the pub- 
lic Treasury annually to relieve the property-holders here from taxation 
more than was paid for the first seventy-five years of our history for cor- 
responding purposes. 

Why, a few yearsago, Mr. Chairman, it was deemed ample provision 
for this District if the United States, on account of its property here, 
appropriated one-half of the sum necessary to keep up the police force 
and the fire department; and even that was called in question year 
after year. But now the policy seems to be so ingrafted into legis- 
lation that it is deemed necessary, right, and proper, that we shall 
pay one-half of the general expenses of the District and all of the 
expense of keeping and embellishing the public parks and all public 
grounds, and we are expected to levy a tax upon the whole people of 
this country of one-half of the amount annually required for the ex- 
penditures of this District. To what extent the private property of 
this District has been protected from taxation by that method is shown 
in the fact that the rate of taxes is to-day, I believe, but 1} cent. 
upon the usual valuation of property. That is to say, the total tax lev- 
ied upon the property of this District upon the assessed value of the 
property is less than one-half of the tax paid in any other considerable 
city of the country. And I venture to say, sir, when you take into con- 
sideration all the other elements of taxation from which property in this 
city is exempt, that the property in this city pays but little over one- 
third the tax borne by the people of other cities. 

Gentlemen must bear in mind that the people of other cities are 

taxed to keep up their public parks and everything affording embellish- 
ment and recreation; here the whole charge is borne by the people of 
the whole country, millions of whom will never see these elegant and 
costly parks. 
Mr. MULDROW. In that connection let me interrupt the gentle- 
man to say that my understanding is this 1] per cent. does not cover 
the special taxes levied for special purposes or improvements; and that 
tax for special improvements is also chargeable to the particular prop- 
erty which is benefited by the particular improvement. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I excluded the special tax from my estimate. In 
my own State all property in any considerable city is subject to a taxa- 
tion, State, township, county, and local included, fully twice as great 
as that borne by property in thiscity. There is one fact that gentlemen 
ought not to overlook, that until our public men came to be largely 
identified with the ownership of property in this city, in some instances 
beyond the ownership of homes even indeed to the extent of holding 
real estate for speculation—auntil that practice sprang up the whole 
people of the United States were not taxed for the purpose of largely 
relieving the property here from the ordinary burdens of taxation. But 
it would seem that just as those property interests grow so grows the 
-determination to relieve property here from bearingits proper and legiti- 
mate burdens of taxation. 

I am well aware of the fact that special causes, social or otherwise, 
are gradually gathering around this capital which have a tendency to 
influence legislativeaction. Thatis notat all surprisingor remarkable. 
But it is remarkable that we should permit our interests in property to 
influence even in the remotest degree the acts of Congress touching such 
measures of legislation as involve that property. There have been 
great changes in thelast few years. Buta few years ago the ownership 
of property here in this capital by public men was almost unknown. 
John Quiney Adams, when he wrote in his note-book on taking hisseat 
in the Senate that he had di of his bank stock lest it should be 
thought that his interest in the Bank of the United States should inany 
degree influence his conduct as a legislator, is a common yet noble ex- 
ample of the views of our public men of former years; yet we have en- 
tered into an arrangement of partnership touching taxation between 
this District and the United States by which, when a member of the 
House or Senate, owning property here, votes at all, he must vote in 
regard to this very question of relieving his own property from its le- 
gitimate burden of taxation or imposing on it the burden it should 
bear—a most delicate power to exercise. 

Mr. STORM. I desire to ask the gentleman if sewerage and other 
municipal improvements were made in this city as made in other munici- 
palities in other sections of the country, taking in view the property 
benefited by the improvement, what should be the proportion the Gen- 
eral Government should pay for these improvements? 

Mr. HOLMAN. A mere bagatelle. 

Mr. STORM. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Nobody would object that in making sewers or 
any other features of local improvement here the United States should 
bear its portion of the burden in proportion to the value of its property. 
But my friend from Pennsylvania will remember thatin the eagerness 
which personal interest always creates here and everywhere else to throw 
burdens on the whole people instead of on the property interested, an ex- 
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traordinary theory has sprung up that the public highways, the streets 
and alleys, the parks that we adorn and improve for the embellish- 
ment of this city, the very monuments, memorials, and fountains we 
erect, the grounds in which they stand, are all the property of the United 
States, and should be assessed and taken into account in determining 
what proportion of the burden the United States should assume. 

It is a most extraordinary suggestion, but of course it took hold. 
Itis the most extraordinary suggestion that ever came from the in- 
genious few who live by devising means to reach the earnings of the 
many. Every State in the same sense owns the public highways. 
Did anybody ever suppose that that threw burdens on the State? As 
to your public property at capitals and county seats allover the Union, 
it is understood that the burden shall not be thrown on the body-poli- 
tic, but on the private property of the citizens. But the proposition 
here that the United States should bear this burden as a property- 
holder would be scouted. If you submit this proposition to any fair- 
minded man who has no property interest here he would say at once 
that if the United States bear their portion of the burdens of this Dis- 
trict in proportion to their property employed in public affairs in its 
relations to the other property of the District, it is the last cent of bur- 
den in supporting the government of this District the labor of the 
whole people of the United States should be called on to bear. 

When I first had the honor of coming upon this floor a plain, unpre- 
tending simple government was carried on here in this city, adminis- 
tered by a mayor and common council. It was a government directly 
in harmony with your institutions, and was a pure, honest, efficient 
government. But men saw the opportunities of making fortunes by 
pressing upon Congress that extraordinary organization which is known 
as the District government, consisting of a governor and a legislative 
body. And then and not till then here at your capital money to 
flow from your Treasury in costly and corrupting expenditure. Then 
the effort was made to produce exactly the result which our fathers in- 
tended should not be produced in locating the capital here; their pur- 
pose being that acommunity should grow up around the capital in har- 
mony with your institutions, not large enough by social influence or 
otherwise or by large business interests to influence the action of Con- 


No point could have been selected so favorable to the patriotic views 
of the men of that day who fixed here the seat of government. It was 
not a place for commerce, because it lay beyond the point where com- 
merce from the ocean could be made available. It was no place for 
manufacturing industries; they would go either northward or south- 
ward on the great bay. The point was selected where in the nature 
of things a great and powerful city could not be built up; acommu- 
nity would arise such as would be convenient, suitable, and proper for 
the public offices and capital of the country. 

But the effort has been made deliberately since 1869 to give your 
capital such proportions as that at least by its social influence it should 
control the action of Congress. I admit that up to this time the force 
of that influence is only seen in these extraordinary measures by which 
the property-holders here are relieved from just and reasonable bur- 
dens—burdens borne by the people of other cities of this country—and 
the weight thrown on the tax-payers of the entire country. I do not 
believe that is right. I never have seen the time since that scheme of 
1869 sprang up which right under the eyes of Congress built up that 
enormous debt of $33,000,000, half of which is believed to be frandu- 
lent, and the payment of which you have guaranteed and the one-half 
of the interest on which you are paying regularly and the principal of 
which you will ultimately pay—I have never seen the time when by 
my vote my constituents should be taxed to bear the burden here beyone 
that which the property owned by the United States should bear in its 
just relations to the other property of the District. I am willing to vote 
that, but nothing more. But that would be a mere bagatelle. Every 
improvement connected with the Government property has been paid 
for out of the Treasury in full. You have paid the whole of that, and 
now you are called upon to make improvements for the benefit of the 
ae property of the District and relieve it of its just and reasonable 

urdens. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. What. is the proportion of the property 
owned by the Government in the city of Washington? 

Mr. HOLMAN. If youtakeall the real estate, thestreets, the wig 
the parks, public buildings, charitable institutions, monuments, 
fountains into the account and charge them all to the United States, 
including all the public grounds appropriated to the benefit of the popu- 
lation of this District, itis said their aggregate value will be one-half 
the value of the whole property of the District. But what an idea— 
appraising streets! In determining what portion of the tax a given 
tax-payer should pay, to say that the streets and public highways 
should be taken into account is an idea that has never been suggested 
anywhere except right here, and that for the purpose of trying to create 
a burden on the whole people which ought to be borne by the citizens 
of this District. 

Mr. SHELLEY. This bill originated with myself. I was not in- 
fluenced by any personal consideration whatever in suggesting it. I 
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do not, unfortunately, own any property in the District of Columbia. 
I have no social relations here that have any particular influence on me. 
Nobody suggested to me such a measure as this, not even the commis- 
sioners of the District. Whatever of merit or demerit there is in it I 
am ‘responsible for it. 

Having no personal interest in it, but having, as I thought, a respon- 
sibility which charged me with the duty of limiting and economizing 
in every possible way the expenses and the resources of the Govern- 
ment, I saw that the completion of this system of sewerage would be 
accomplished most economically to the Government by appropriating 
the amount required at once. We are now called upon to make these 
appropriations from year to year, and the work is to be let out in small 
contracts and the sewers built in small sections. We can not go on 
and complete a comprehensive system of sewerage by these small an- 
nual appropriations. Therefore, looking at it from the most selfish 
standpoint in favor of the Government of the United States, it seemed 
to me that the most economical way was to make the appropriation at 
once and have all the work contracted for and carried on at the same 
time. 

I am not conscious of there operating on me any of the influences of 
which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] speaks. I have no 
personal interest of any kindin this matter. It is true I am somewhat 
concerned about my health, as I am about the health of the members of 
Congress and of all citizens of the country who have occasion to come 
here. I believe that the health of members of Congress and of the 
people brought here would be better preserved by a prompt and com- 

lete system of sewerage. I now yield to the gentleman from New 
Fork [Mr. SPRIGGS]. 3 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Before the gentleman yields the floor I desire to 
ask him what objection he can have to striking out the proviso to which 
I called attention, the proviso of section 4, which I will read: 

Provided, That the amount so to the District of Columbia shall be 
reimbursed to the United States, without interest, in annual installments of 
$50,000, commencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 1836, 

If the gentleman will pardon me one suggestion, I will state that I 
think the interest both of the Government of the United States and of 
the District of Columbia requires that that proviso should be stricken 
from the bill. The interest of the Government requires it, because we 
ought not to loan money without interest when we have such an enor- 
mous debt hanging over us, $250,000,000 of which we could pay to-day 
if we had the money. And it is not for the interest of the District of 
Columbia, because by these means we would be heaping upon them a 
debt for a future day, when we ought to try to make their revenues 
meet their obligations as they arise. 

According to the statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, HOL- 
MAN] the taxes in this District are only about one and a half dollars on 
the hundred, and with such taxes the revenues of the District certainly 
ought to meetits obligations. We ought not to fasten a debt upon this 
District ranning through a period of years, especially in view of the 
fact stated by the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. SHELLEY] that there 
are other sewers to be constructed in order to complete the system, 
which will make drafts hereafter upon the resources of the District. I 
ask the gentleman to let that proviso go out. 

Mr. SHELLEY. You mean the one relating to the payment of in- 

terest ? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes; I mean the second provision of the fourth 
section of the bill. The first provision of that section, which meets 
the difficulty the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] speaks of, is 
as follows: 


That 50 per cent. of the amounts so by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
the warrants of the commissioners of the District shall be charged to the said 
District, in the same manner that the cost of similar work is now charged. 


But the second provision of the section provides that even that 50 
cent. shall not be paid by the District at present, but shall be paid 
from one to seven years. 
Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] will 
observe that in order to accomplish his purpose the word ‘‘c BB 
the first portion of the section, should be stricken out and the word 


“paid ” inserted. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Certainly. > 
Mr. HOLMAN. I would suggest that the words “‘charged to,” in 


the third line of the section, should be stricken out and the words “‘ paid 
out of the funds of” inserted, and that the word ‘ ,” in line 5, 
should be changed to ‘‘paid;’’ so that it will then read: ‘f 50 per 
cent. of the amount so paid by the Secretary of the Treasury * * * 
shall be paid out of the funds of the said District, in the same manner 
that the cost of similar work is now paid.” I su to my friend that 
unless this 50 per cent. isnow paid by the District it will not be paid at 
all. If you loan this money to the District it will never be paid, ac- 
cording to my experience. 

Mr. McMILLIN. After the Government of the United States has 


shouldered one-half of the expenses of this work I do not think it is 
good policy to accustom the District to look to us to advance the money 
to meet the other half of the expense; I agree with my friend from Indi- 
anaon that. I trust my friend from Alabama [ Mr. SHELLEY] will con- 
sent to let the proviso of this fourth section be stricken out, and let us 


proceed at least on the system that we have proceeded upon heretofore. 
‘That certainly is all the magnanimity which the District of Columbia 
asks of us, for the gentleman says that is all which they have asked, 
he having originated this bill himself. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me to make one 
suggestion ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. The gentleman says that the rate of taxa- 
tion in this District is $1.50 on the hundred dollars. I understand 
that real estate in the District is assessed at about its full valuation. 
That certainly does not occur in very many other cities. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is what in contemplation of law is supposed 
to occur elsewhere, I presume that when you come right down to the 
bottom facts it will turn out that while the people of this District are 
as honest as other people they are characterized by the same evasions 
of full taxation as characterize people elsewhere. : 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. I desire to say that so far as it has come to 
the knowledge of the committee the real estate of this city seems to be 
assessed at about its full valuation. 

Mr.SPRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I regret that this bill, which seemed 
to the committee to be so fair, should meet with any opposition. The 
only question which arose in the committee was whether or not the 
United States in this case should not bear the whole cost of this im- 
provement. It seems to me if gentlemen would properly consider this 
question they would feel very much as some members of the committee 
felt in regard to it. Some gentlemen, I apprehend, do not take into 
consideration the fact that this system of sewerage in this city is re- 
quired more on account of this being the seat of Government than for 
any other reason. If the citizens of this District were simply required 
so to provide for themselves, they would not expect to adopt such a 

stem of sewe as that now contemplated. Not only the people of 
this District but our people at home are interested in this question. 
There is nothing in which the citizens of the whole country are more 
interested than the providing of such sewerage as may be necessary for 
the health of the inhabitants of this District and those who may trans- 
iently reside here, as is the case with members of Congress. It seems 
to me that the point raised by the gentleman from Indiana is not a wise 
one, and I think on further consideration he will not press it. 

It has been said that the rate of taxation in this District is light as 
compared with that in other cities. The rate here is now reduced, it 
is true, to 1} percent. But a few years ago it was 3 per cent. Why 
has it been reduced? Because of the economical manner in which 
affairs have been conducted by those now charged with the administra- 
tion of the District government. As has been stated in the report, it 
was believed best that the money to be expended for this improvement 
should be provided before the lettings for the work were made. Per- 
sons proposing to contract for the work, knowing the money to be se- 
cured by an act of this character so that the work would be paid for by 
the United States immediately upon its completion, would take con- 
tracts at much lower rates than if they were obliged to depend on pay- 
ment by means of assessments and collections from the property to be 
benefited. 

It seems to me that no gentlemen interested in the improvement, the 
beauty, the health of the city of Washington can object to the reason- 
able provision of this bill in regard to the advance to be made by the 
Government. The District of Columbia is in such a condition that it 
can not at this time raise the $250,000 necessary as its proportion of 
the expense of this great work. The Government is simply asked to 
loan this money—to loan it, it is true, without interest, because the 
officers of this Government and the people of the United States are as 
much interested in the preservation of the health of this city as the citi- 
zens themselves. It would not be necessary, as I have already inti- 
mated, that this extensive system of sewerage should be gone into if 
it concerned only the permanent residents of this District. It is because 
this is the capital of the United States, and because the whole people 
are interested in the health of the city, that this extensive work is de- 
manded at the present time. It does seem to me the Government of 
the United States is not asked to contribute more than its fair share. 

It has been said ‘“‘The United States are now by law paying one- 
half of the expenses of the District government,’’ why not adhere to 
that rule? It has been said also that the United States own more than 
one-half of the ‘entire property of this District, and I suppose that 
is conceded to be true. If so, then this Government is not paying any 
more than it ought to pay. 

Now this particular work being unnecessary except on account of the 
interests which the whole people have in this city as the seat of gov- 
ernment and the temporary residence of many of the people of the 
States, is it unreasonable that the Government should loan to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for five years, even though it be without interest, the 
proportion of the expense which belongs under the existing law to the 
District? That is all there is about it. 

One gentleman has said he would not ask the propis of his State or 
district to contribute for such a purpose as this. Sir, Iam entirely will- 
ing that the pome of my district should understand that I personally 
would be in favor of the United States paying Ays whole tax, because 
the people of the country at large are more interested in this matter 
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than merely those of the District of Columbia. But we do not pro- 
pose that this whole shall fall upon the Government of the 
United States, because of the entanglements which might ensue if it 
should be asked to do so. We think it best that the District should 
pay its half. We asksimply that the United States loan tothe District 
$250,000, the proportion of the expense belonging to the District of Co- 
lumbia, this amount to be repaid at the rate of $50,000each year. No- 
body will pretend that the credit of the District of Columbia is not good. 
Nobody will pretend that the security isnotample. Nobody can doubt 
that this sum of $50,000 annually will be paid as required by the bill. 
It seems to me that no gentleman interested in the health of this Dis- 
trict can object to this reasonable provision of the bill. I hope, there- 
fore, that the bill will pass. 

Mr. POTTER. I certainly agree that the health of the District of 
Columbia is important; asimportant as the health ofany other city in the 
land. But weshould not forget that all the other cities ofthe country not 
only pay all the taxes of those municipalities, but they pay also the taxes 
upon the Government buildings located there. Before a Government 
building is erected in the States it is exacted thatthe land shall be con- 
veyed to the Government upon condition that the property shall be for- 
ever exempted from taxation. The taxes upon public buildings in the 
city of New York where I reside constitute a very large burden, and 
they are levied exclusively upon the property of the citizens who reside 
there. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Do they not belong to the citizens? 

Mr. POTTER. No, sir; the court-house and post-office are the prop- 
erty of the United States. The pro; where the post-office is situated 
was sold to the Government for $500,000, while at the same moment 
private individuals were offering $1,500,000 for it, and they would have 
paid taxes upon it forever. That property was conveyed to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the city of New York is taxed for all 
the street service, all the health service, and for every other service in 
connection with that property. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Does not the city of New York get the benefit of 
those buildings? 

Mr. POTTER. They are not built more for the convenience of the 
city of New York than the public buildings here are built for the con- 
venience of this city. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Did you not ask the Government to build them ? 

Mr. POTTER. The Government of the United States built its cus- 
tom-house in New York in order that it might collect its customs 

Mr. SPRIGGS. That isa public building erected in the city of New 
York by public appropriations. 

Mr. POTTER. It was built as yon build every public building here, 
for the public service and in precisely thesame way. We pay our taxes 
in the city of New York. They exceed $2.25 on the value of the prop- 
erty in that city. That that burden isto be increased by having to pay 
taxes for the purpose of exempting from taxation the people here in the 
city of Washington is more than I am willing to consent to. 

It seems to me this proposition contained in the pending bill to loan 
the money of the Government without interest for five years to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can not be justified. If we are to furnish the money 
on account of the public health, itis perfectly clear to my mind that this 
District ought to pay a just interest at least on the amount which is to 
be advanced by the Government. In my judgmentif there is any doubt 
the amount of money will not be repaid by the District of Colambia 
I insist then this improvement should not be made until the taxes are 
held to the amount furnished. 

Mr.SHELLEY. There can be no doubt, because the revenues of the 
city go into the Treasury of the United States and are appropriated 
therefrom by Congress. The commissioners cannot spend a dollar with- 
out first having an appropriation made therefor by Congress. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. lt can not be gotten out of the Treasury except by 


act of Congress. 
It goes into the Treasury of the United States, 


Mr. SHELLEY. 
and estimates are made at each Congress upon which the appropriations 
for the District of Columbia are based. 

Mr. POTTER. The proposition is to take out of the Treasury of the 
United States without the payment of interest the sum of $500,000 to 
complete the sewerage system of the city of Washington. There is to 
be no charge on that account against the property here in the District 
of Columbia for the next five years in the way of payment of interest. 
It is a proposition to levy that much on the other cities of the United 
States for the benefit of the holders of the property in this District. I 
submit that is manifestly unjust to be enacted into law by this House. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. With the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Indiana to the first part of section 4, striking out the 
proviso, I am prepared to support the bill. But I do not agree with 
the gentleman that people living a thousand miles from here are more 
interested in the sanitary condition of this city than are the people 
living here themselves. Until they are willing and ready to pay their 
proportion of this improvement I am not willing to vote to appropriate 
from the Treasury of the United States to make this improvement for 
them. The people of this city are not taxed as heavily as the little 
town in which I reside. They are not taxed as heavily as the people 
of most of the large cities of the country. 


If these improvements are needed they are needed by them more 
than by anybody else, and they must be willing to come forward and 
pay their share of the expense. When they are ready to do that I will 
be ready to yote the appropriation, but not until then. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the organic act to which I had oc- 
casion to refer when the Committee on the District of Columbia was 
called before requires that estimates shall be made by the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia and submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that he shall examine and as far as heapproves shall send them 
to Congress for action thereon. The rules of the House declare the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction of all ques- 
tions concerning the District except matters of appropriation. They 
provide for a District of Columbia appropriation bill, in which are to be 
reported such appropriations as the Committee on Appropriations shall 
see fit to recommend to the House. The Committee on the District of 
Columbia is expressly excluded from action on subjects of appropria- 
tion. 

Now, there has been no submission of estimates on this subject in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the law. There has been no appli- 
cation to the committee on the part of the commissioners for this work, 
and I submit these regulations were intended to control the discretion of 
the House and to inform us by proper estimates as to what ought and 
what ought not to be done. I submit we ought not tomake any appro- 
priation involving the taxation of thepeople of this District unless done 
in regular course under the rules of the House. 

There are probably other expenditures the District might deem of 
yreater importance. I submit we are acting unwisely when we throw 
down all bars erectéd carefully to guard against undue expenditure. I 
do not believe we ought togo one step further in making appropriations 
in this irregular way. 

Mr. LORE, Will the gentleman point out the law which provides 
that all the appropriations for this District shall be made by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have not so stated. I have stated only, in order 
that there might be intelligent action on the part of the House, the 
organic act required in terms that where any improvements were in- 
tended in this city the first thing to be done was a recommendation on 
the part of the commissioners of the District of Columbia to be sent to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that thereupon he should examine 
those estimates and exclude therefrom in his recommendation to Con- 
gress such as he did not approve, and that then, that being done, it was 

or Congress to determine what part of these estimates they should pro- 

vide for. In that connection I said the rules of this House, not the law, 
provided that all appropriations for the District of Columbia must go 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and to facilitate that idea the 
House created a bill especially providing for appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In that way we know what we are doing, for under 
the rules of the House it contains an appropriation based upon the esti- 
mates of the commissioners which have undergone the scrutiny and 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury and afterward the 
action of the Committee on Appropriations. If any other committee 
may come forward in defiance of the rules of the House, if the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which is denied by the rules, may 
come forward with such propositions, complications would arise, and 
we would be likely to get into endless confusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like the proposition ofaloan. During the last 
Congress, or perhaps the preceding Congress, a very large sum of money 
was voted for the purpose of increasing the water supply of the District, 
and in that connection we made an advance to the District by issuing 
bonds; and, sir, it was not contemplated in that debate that the money 
so advanced would be refunded to the Federal Government within a 
period of twenty years. This will be something of the same kind, for 
here isanother proposition ofa similar character; and eventually we will 
find ourselves, if this precedent is adopted, in a condition that whenever 
the people are not willing to stand additional taxes for the current year 
there shall be a loan from the Federal Treasury to help them out. I 
believe, sir, that we have done enough when we have declared that the 
Federal Government will defray one-half of the expenses of the District. 
There are no other people in this country so favored as the people in this 
District in this matter. Why, it has been alleged by way of answer to 
this, that one-half of the propety here belongs to the United States. 
But the great bulk of that item, it should be borne in mind, is the streets, 
the reservations, and the avenues, which were intended for the benefit 
of the city and which the people of the city enjoy almost exclusively. 

I had occasion to say before that for the first seventy years in the 
history of this capital the Federal Government had not expended as 
much as was paid out of the Treasury on the part of the United States 
for the very next year after this act went into effect in this city. It 
was by reason of the great favor of Congress that this most extraordi- 
nary thing was done, whereby we assumed the payment of one-half of 
the expenses; and I contend that this thing of the District coming for- 
ward session after session and asking us to help them from the Federal 
Treasury has gone to a limit beyond which it was ever contemplated. 
I would like to know if any member on the committee is able to state 
how much has been already advanced in this manner. I know in this 
one single item of the improvement of the water facilities it ran some- 
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where up into the millions, and I think we ought tostopit. Wehave 
done enough. We have been exceedingly liberal, and I do not think 
we ought to go any further in that direction. It is not safe legislation, 
nor is it just to the balance of the country. 


g MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CoLLINS having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Coox, its Secretary, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

A bill (S. 83) for the relief of John H. Walker, late a captain in the 
United States Army; 

A bill (S. 445) for the relief of the heirs or legal representative of 
Robert J. Baugness, deceased; 

A bill (S. 838) to consolidate the Bureau of Military Justice and the 
Corps of Judge-Advocates of the Army, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison; and 

A bill (S. 919) for the relief of John M. McClintock. 


EXTENSION OF SEWERAGE SYSTEM, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. STORM. Mr. Chairman, if this involved only a question of the 
improvement of a town or city in any one of the States of this Union, 
it would in all probability be a very simple thing to adjust. But the 
moment that members on this oor come to deal with matters of this 
kind, pertaining to the General Government, they look upon it in an 
entirely different light with reference to the principle upon which they 
are toact. Take the case of the Hot Springs reservation, for instance. 
The Government spent there the sum of $90,000 in building sewers or 
drains. Probably that much more will be required to complete the 
work; and yet more than one-half of that is entirely upon private 
property, and on the other half of it the Government own property 
on one side and private individuals on the other. And yet the whole 
expense is thrown upon the Government; a principle that gentlemen 
would repudiate at once if it was applied to their own municipalities. 
But when we come to Washington we find just this condition of affairs. 
I do not suppose the Government owns one-tenth of the property through 
which it is proposed that this extended sewerage system shall pass; 
and yet we are asked to assume one-half of the total expenditure, and 
at the same time guarantee the payment of the other half and pay in- 
terest upon it also. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is it exactly. 

Mr. STORM. Now, in the case of the Hot Springs you will say that 
the Government owns a valuable piece of property there; that the hot 
water is an exceedingly valuable possession and belongs to the Govern- 
ment. But the existence of the hot water is what confers immense 
value upon private property there. 

The same may be said here. It may be argued that the Government 
of the United States owns valuable property. So it does; but private 
property is enhanced in value by the existence of the Government 
property here, and the improvements made by the Government upon 
its property confers immense value upon the property of the private 
citizens. There is no town in the Union that would not donate lands 
te the Government to build such improvements upon, and that would 
not be willing to assume all of the expense of laying off and grading 
the streets, providing a proper system of sewerage, and doing all that 
might be necessary to improve the town for the purpose contemplated, 
because the existence of the Government property would confer value 
upon private property. Without the existence of the public buildings 
here and other Government property the private property would be 
much reduced in value. But the citizens, the private owners, now 
seek a further donation by imposing a burden upon the rest of the 
country for the purpose of extending this sewe system, very little 
of which will be upon Government property. The beneficiaries will 
be the owners of private property. 

Mr.SPRIGGS. The gentleman will remember that the United States 
owns the streets also. 

Mr. STORM. I know there is a theory that the United States owns 
all of the streets, and these parties expect the Government to pay largely 
for the theory. I know there is a difference of opinion with reference 
to that matter in many of the States. In some it is presumed that the 
private citizens have a fee-simple in the soil to the middle of thestreet 
and the public has only an easement over it. Now, that is the case 
here. The Government has an easement only in the streets. 

The Government makes and keeps up its own parks at great expense. 
It is true those parks are very pleasant and confer great value on the 
property adjoining them. Thatisallright. Iam willing the Govern- 
ment should keep those parks, beautify them, plant trees in them, erect 
fountains in them, furnish them with statuary, and all that. The Gov- 
ernment provides for all its own property proper sewerage. And it pro- 
vides the paving for that property. But after that isdone what more, 
in justice and in equity, is required of the Government? I say when the 
system of sewerage strikes private property and benefits it, that private 
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property should bear the expense of the improvement to the amount it 
is benefited. 

It was not, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has well 
said, until gentlemen connected with the General Government, Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Con became interested in private property 
here that this system of legislation has been inaugurated, which I say 
does injustice to the Government in order that the burdens of taxation 
belonging to the individual tax-payers of this city may be escaped. 

Mr. MULDROW. I think that the intimation that this report is be- 
ing urged by officials of the Government does injustice to them and to 
the committee that reported this bill. I have heard of no officials of 
this Government asking for this improvement except the District com- 
missioners and the District engineer, whose duty it was to report to Con- 
gress what improvements they thought desirable to be made and the 
amount of money that ought to be expended for those improvements. 
And the gentleman from Georgia [Mr., BLOUNT] is mistaken when he 
says that no recommendation has come from the District commissioners 
on this subject. A communication has been received from the com- 
missioners in which they recommend the appropriation asked for by 
this bill and urge upon the attention of Congress the great importance 
of this subject to the people of the country. The city engineer also 
makes a report favorable to it. There are but few cities of this country 
where it is so difficult to have a successful sewerage system as in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MULDROW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to know whether the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia have made estimates in pursuance of the law and 
referred them to the Secretary of the Treasury and whether such esti- 
mates for this purpose have come back approved to this House, as the 
law requires? 

Mr. MULDROW. I understand that provision of the law to be for 
the current expenses and not for any special appropriation which the 
commissioners may ask at the hands of Congress. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have never understood that there was any such 
distinction. 

Mr. MULDROW. But there are estimates here from the city en- 
gineer, in which he shows every item of appropriation asked and where 
it ought to be expended and how it ought to be expended. 

aa Bee The time of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. x 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. MULDROW. Perhaps there are few cities in this country where 
it is so difficult to apply a sewerage system as to the city of Washing- 
ton. In order to make this city healthful by a sewerage system the 
sewers ought to be carried deep enough under the earth to disgorge 
themselves in the deep water of the Potomac River; to do so they 
must be at least eight feet below the surface of the earth; and the city 
engineer reports that they have found great difficulty in so construct- 
ing the sewers that that ohject shall be accomplished. 

Now, sir, healthfulness in this city is a matter of importance to all the 
people of the country who come here. Itis right that the Government, 
having charge of the interests of all the people of the country, should 
contribute liberally toward making this city healthful for those who 
are compelled to spend a great part of their time here in the prosecution 
of their public duties and public functions. There are thousands of 
public employés and officials of the Government in this city who are 
looking anxiously for the proper improvement of the sewerage system 
of this District. Nowhere are the people of the country so much inter- 
ested in proper sanitary regulations as in this District. And when we 
consider the fact that the Government laid out this city upon a most 
extravagant plan, making broader streets and more of them, broader 
avenues and more of them, upon which vast expenditures are being an- 
nually made for the purpose of keeping them in proper repair, which 
would not have been necessary if the people of the city had been left to 
themselves to lay out the city according to their own plans and their 
ideas of utility and economy—in view of that fact it is right that the 
Government should contribute liberally toward the expenses of keep- 
ing up the city, providing for the improvement of its thoroughfares, 
providing for the adornment of the streets, the highways, the parks, 
and the public grounds, and for preparing and maintaining a proper sys- 
tem of sewerage for the health of the people who live in the District per- 
manently, as well as those who visit this city on business. 

I myself, sir, would be opposed ordinarily to the Government lending 
money foranysuch purposeas this. But here we find an extraordinary 
condition of things. We find this work pressed upon the attention of 
Congress by the District commissioners, by the city engineer, by the 
health officer of the government; and we find that the money belonging 
properly to the city treasury will not justify the expenditure which is 
necessary to make this sewerageimprovement. Now whatare wetodo? 
The health and the lives of the people are involved in this matter; and 
the District only asks that we loan the money for a given time in order 
to enable it to contribute its part of the expense of this proposed im- 
provement. Iam willing, so faras lam mally concerned as a mem- 
ber of this House, that the Districtof Columbia should be taxed to the 
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extent of the interest on this loan which it asks. But the committee 
saw fit to find that that would not be a liberal course on the part of 
the Government when there were so many Government officers here 


and so much Government preperty involved in this matter. Therefore 
I have stood with the committee; but personally I should be entirely 
willing to see the property of the District taxed to that extent for the 
benefit of this loan. But I am fully convinced that this improvement 
ought to be made and ought to be made at once; and it is in the inter- 
est of economy, as shown by the report of the engineer, that the money 
should be appropriated in bulk instead of by piecemeal from year to 
year. It seems to me that is a matter that ought to address itself to 
the good sense of the members of this body. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I now yield to the gentleman from Delaware [ Mr. 


LORE]. 

r LORE. Ithink that we all have a very natural and pardonable 
pride in the city of Washington. It certainly is the most beautiful 
city, as reported and agreed upon all hands, or among the most beau- 
tiful in the world. We have here people of all the other nations who 
have any relations whatever with our Government; representatives of 
all foreign nations find their domicile here with us in our city. 

I have heard it said, and so far as I can learn I believe it to be true, 
that nine-tenths of the people in this city are either directly connected 
with the Government or are dependent upon those who are connected 
with the Government. This is therefore purely a Government city. 
Indeed, it is true it was laid out simply as a seat of government; yet 
at one time a Jarge portion of it was under water, particularly when 
there was any flood in the Potomac. 

We need not now refer to the times spoken of by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ], when, as he says, an economical government 
prevailed in this District. Suffice it tosay that Congress in its wisdom 
has seen fit to take from this District every right except the right to be 
governed as Congress may dictate. No person living here has a right 
to vote; the elective franchise is taken from every person living in this 
city, unless he is acitizen of some State, and then he must go home to 
exercise that right. 

This District has always been recognized and is recognized to-day as 
simply the creature of the Federal Government. I say that we have 
a natural pride in this city, and that natural pride ought to lead us to 
endeavor to make it a city worthy of our people, a city to which we 
would not be ashamed to invite the representatives of foreign nations; 
a city in which we, the representatives of our people, can come together 
and not have our lives and health endangered by a system of sewerage 
which is not only not perfect, but is a disgrace. 

I have nothing to say in advocacy of the man who once controlled 
thé government of this District other than this: Whatever may have 
been his derelictions, the fact is apparent that the city of Washington 
is what it is to-day very much because of the creation of that man’s 
brain. Its beauty has been magnified tenfold by the plans which he 
devised and by the system which he inaugurated for making it an at- 
tractive place of residence. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that in the pride which I, as one of the 
people of the United States, have in this city I would be willing that 
the entire amount required for the creation of a proper system of sew- 
erage for this city should be paid by the Government of the United 
States out of the Treasury of the United States, inasmuch as we have 
taken this District absolutely under our control. As I understand it, 
every requirement of law has been met in this case. Estimates have 
been made and submitted to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and they are here now. The engineer of the District has recom- 
mended this measure in strong terms, and I will ask that his letter be 
read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ENGINEER COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1884. 


Sır: In nse to your uest I transmit herewith a tracing showing the 
system of main sewers of Washington and Georgetown, referred to in your bill 
providing for its completion, together with an estimate of costs of the several 
parts remaining to be done. I would suggest that the verbal amendments in- 
dicated on the inclosed copy of the bill be adopted. 

Nobody can question that the health and comfort of every individual who is 
called upon to make his home here, even for a limited period, are largely de- 


pendent upon a perfected sewerage system ; the completion of such a system at | 


an early date is in fact a matter of niost vital importance, but to accomplish this 
within any reasonable time is simply an impossibility, if we are compelled to 
rely, as heretofore, on the limited means that can be derived from District rev- 
enues, It can be done only by an advance of a sum suficient to construct at 
once the larger trunk sewers, and this can be accomplished in the simplest man- 
ner as pro; by your bill; the District can readily repay its share of the ad- 
vance at the rate of $50,000 per annum, and still have available for reasonable 
progress on the smaller lateral sewers leading into the main trunks a sum suf- 
ticient to keep up with the wants of the District in this respect. 

In addition to the vital question of health, the completion of the trunk sewers 
will afford the only means of relief against the repeated overflows which occur 
in many sections of the city with every hard rain or summer shower. Ex- 
isting sewers are totally inadequate to carrying off the rainfall at such times, 
and, ming gorged, the water backs up into buildings in such a wey. as to 
cause great distress and lossin many cases; farther. the excessive head of water 
and volume of flow through such sewers subject them to a strain which they 
were never designed to bear, and threaten them with serious damage at ever. 
recurrence of that condition of affairs. When the trunk sewers are completed, 
the sewerage capacity of each drainage area will be ample to carry off all the 
water and thereby obviate the evil referred to. 


It is also to be observed that the estimated cost of the proposed work will be 
less if the means are available for its completion as a whole, instead of doing it 
in short sections, with inadequate appropriations and under smal! contracts. 
The saving to the Government from this course, on its share in the final cost of 
the work, will more than equal the interest on the sum named in the bill as an 
advance to the District. 

I would, in conclusion, call attention to the fact that this bill aims to accom- 
plish only what is imperatively necessary for providing the main channels for 
sewerage and drainage, which must be constructed in advance of the numerous 
laterals leading thereto; that the construction of these laterals will keep pers 
with the advance of building operations and other local improvements; aud the 
segregate expenditure for their completion will not fall far short of a million of 
dollars. This will be in addition to the sum advanced by the bill for the main 
sewers, but will be required only in annua! installments of such small amounts 
aay sripedtedd that we may confidently expect to meet all reasonable demands 
on that account without going outside of the current income of the District. 

Very respectfully, 
G. J. LYDECKER, 
Major of Engineers, United States Army, 
and Engineer Commissioner District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Inow yield to the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. 
McComas]. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I desire, Mr. Chairman, only to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] briefly to his misappre- 
hension of the organic act of the District of Columbia. It seems to 
have been his conception, and it was a most remarkable conception, that 
the Congress of the United States could not appropriate any money for a 
specific purpose in this District unless it should come through this mode 
of procedure, should be recommended by the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict, referred by them to the Secretary of the Treasury, and then be 
passed upon by the Committee on Appropriations of this House. 

If the gentleman will look at the organic act of this District, which 
I now hold in my hand, he will find that that requirement applies as, 
a priori, everybody would suppose it would apply, only to the regular 
and current expenditures for this District. The commissioners must 
make their annual report, in which under existing law they must set 
forth the amounts of money which will be required for the support of the 
government of the District and for the various charities and other en- 
terprises which are here maintained. That is the whole purpose of that- 
requirement. ‘The organic act was intended not only to provide in what 
proportion the money of the District should be expended with the 
money of the Government of the United States, but that when it was 
expended for the current expenditures and ordinary needs of the gov- 
ernment of the District it should be under these natural and necessary 
safeguards. z 
Every day which is given tothe Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia in this Congress bills have been bronght forward and passed appro- 
priating money without first going through that procedure, which is 
only required for the expenditure of public money under existing law 
in the absence of specific appropriations. The Forty-fifth Congress ap- 
propriated money for the carrying out of a system of sewerage in this 
District, and from time to time money has been appropriated for that 
purpose. It is rather late now to say that the objection which the gen- 
tleman bas raised can apply to this matter. This bill does whatevery 
other bill of specific appropriation does—it meets a public need by a 
specific appropriation. 

The estimates which, in the absence of a specific act, would be re- 
quired to be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury are brought to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and to Congress; and dollar for 
dollar, street for street, and item by item the particulars and estimates 
for this improvement are given. 

It seems to me that gentlemen who claim that caution and care 
should be exercised in order to secure an economical expenditure of 
public money have two duties to perform; the one is to oppose the im- 
proper expenditure of public money, and the second is to be careful 
that when opposing such improper expenditure they are not them- 
selves going squarely in the face of a proper economy. 

I think that any man who will study the map which I hold in my 
hand and the accompanying estimates must say that on the face of this 
map the crying need for this improvement is apparent. I can not un- 
dertake to say that this plan and these estimates are absolutely correct; 
Iam not an engineer; but the presumption, well known to lawyers 
and to every man of common sense, is that every public officer acts in 
the discharge of his duty. 

In the letter which has been read from the Clerk’s desk we have been 
informed that there is danger that the waters from the spring rains may 
engorge themselves and overflow many parts of this city. Why? Be- 
cause many of the main sewers which were constructed in the period to 
which reference has been made are too small to receive these currents; 
and where there are large sewers here and small sewers there only a 
limited quantity of water can pass through. 

The very title of this bill ought to remove some of this misconstruc- 
tion. Itis a bill ‘‘ making an appropriation for the completion of the 
sewerage system of the District of Columbia;’’ and it provides money 
for the purpose of completing the ‘‘ principal main drainage and the 
auxiliary sewers.” And weare told (I mentionit frankly to the House), 
we are told by the engineer that the money which you now appro- 
priate will not complete the sewerage of this city. 

If any gentleman will have the goodness to examine the estimates 
and show wherein they are wrong [shall be among the first to voteagainst 
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making thisappropriation. But these estimates come from sources upon 
which we are accustomed to rely as intelligent and true in our appro- 
priations from year to year for this District. The commissioners ear- 
nestly recommend this improvement. The engineer warns us that this 
piecemeal method of improvement is a wasteful expenditure of money, 
and that if the main sewers are now built the lateral branches can after- 
ward be constructed out of the current expenditures of the District. 
When we come to build those small lateral sewers the appropriations 
should follow the course suggested by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia. The recommendations of the commissionsrs should come di- 
rectly through the Secretary of the Treasury to the Committee on 
Appropriations. But it is well known that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will not originate legislation for the specific needs of this Dis- 
trict, and the procedure of this House and its predecessors, under the 
rules, shows that the examination of such matters has been the main 
function of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

It is stated, Mr. Chairman, that on cértain charts now in the custody 
of gentlemen on this floor the defective sewerage of the city is well 
marked out, and the prevalence of certain diseases in particular locali- 
ties is directly attributed to the deficiency here and there in the sew- 
erage system. As will be-found by an examination of the map, a large 
part of this improvement is to be made in the eastern part of the city. 
Fully one-half of the expenditure, as indicated by the red lines on the 
map, is to be east of the Capitol, not where the main moneys of the 
Government have been expended. $ 

I charge gentlemen to remember that if heretofore money has been 
expended in this District by influences which ought not to have oper- 
ated upon the representatives of the people—I do not say that such 
has been the case—such expenditures do not seem to have been made 
east of the Capitol. I repeat, an examination of this map must show 
any member that these improvements are to he carried outon a general 
principle, which must confute his doubts and answer his objections. 

Now, if for the health of this city, for the health of the employés of 
the Government in both wings of this Capitol and in the various Depart- 
ments, this improvement be required, the law of 1878 has provided 
that the expense of such work shall be divided between the city and 
the General Government dollar for dollar. This measure, so loudly 
demanded by public sentiment and public health, is also earnestly asked 
for by the health officer of the District, whose office was created by the 
organic law and whose functions embrace matters of this kind. He 
says this improvement is essential to the health of the city and should 
not longer be delayed. If the engineer is to be heard on this matter, 
he says that you will save several times the interest on this money by 
making the appropriation now in the manner here proposed. If the 
views of the commissioners of the District are entitled to any consider- 
ation, we have had their communication that it is not for the bridge 
that they care particularly, but that the demands of the health of the 
people of this city require the completion of the main lines of the sew- 
erage system. If with this concurrent testimony, so ample, and which 
ought to be conclusive, the mere little matter of interest is regarded by 
any gentleman as an objection, I apprehend (though I have not con- 
ferred with the gentleman in charge of this bill) that the whole com- 
mittee, rather than endanger the health of this capital, rather than 
have Congress neglect the duty which is incumbent upon it, would be 
willing that the provision in regard to allowing this loan to run with- 
out interest should be withdrawn. This change being made, gentle- 
men who oppose the bill can only do so on the ground of being opposed 
to sewerage, or perhaps on the narrow, contracted idea that every man 
should build his own sewers; and then what a city you would have for 
the capital of the United States ! 

Mr. SHELLEY. I move to amend by striking out, in line 7 of sec- 
tion 4, the words ‘‘ without interest,” and inserting ‘‘ with interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat [Mr. McComas], because, forsooth, a bill making appropria- 
tions for this District, and coming from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, has occasionally passed through this House, has assumed 
as @ necessary and absolute consequence that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has jurisdiction of this subject, and that Con- 
gress contemplated that everything beyond what he sees fit to call the 
ordinary current expenses of the District of Columbia should be pro- 
vided for through the District Committee by special bill. 

Now, sir, the rules of the House areas clear as man could make them 
on this question. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Does the gentleman deny the power of Congress? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I never questioned the power of Congress, and the 
gentleman misapprehended me entirely when he made such an argu- 
ment. To that, I will address myself directly. 

I was asking the attention of the House to the organicact and the mode 
of procedure designed to protect the Government and the District of 
Columbia, stating how estimates were to be made and what limitations 
were put uponthem. I do not mean to say when Con had passed 
one law a subsequent Congress could not change it, but I have referred 
to the organic act in order to show the mode adopted in order to guard 
the interests of the Government and the District of Columbia by pre- 
venting loose legislation being carried through. 


Let me call attention to the rule of the House. Page 78, Rule X, 
provides: 
Rue X. 
OF COMMITTEES. 


1. Unless otherwise specially ordered by the House, the Speaker shall appoin 
rei the commencement of each Congress, the following standing comm: oun 


Then Rule XI provides as follows: 
Rue XI. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


All proposed be Rp shall be referred to the committees named in the pre- 
ceding rule, as follows, viz: Subjects relating— 
* s s 


+ = . . 
30. To the District of Columbia, other than appropriations therefor: to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia: 

Now, would the gentleman have the House, in the face of this plain 
rule prohibiting the committee from having anything to do with ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia, believe, because forsooth in- 
advertently the House passed an appropriation for a bridge or some 
similar item reported’ from that committee, it was established as a prec- 
edent all appropriations relating to the District should come from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia? He certainly will not venture 
to do so when he is aware of what the rule is, and I think I need say 
nothing further on that point. 

The gentleman assumes I have said Congress could not legislate ex- 
cept in a given way. Why, sir, I simply referred, and I am only re- 
peating what I have already said, to what the organic act of this Dis- 
trict provided, that in order to guard the membersof the House coming 
up here from all parts of the country against the imposition, against the 
importunity, if you please, of local officersin this District without any 
supervision from any sources whatever, Congress provided the estimates 
of the commissioners should go first to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and when approved by him they should be sent, in so far as they were 
approved with his recommendation, tothe House. But what do we find 
right in the face of that? The gentleman has had read from the Clerk's 
desk a communication from an officer of this District, an engineer, in re- 
sponse to the District Committee in reference to an item over which that 
committee has no jurisdiction, and in response to a single member of 
that committee, he sendsin his opinion. The gentleman says some esti- 
mates were made, but why were they not submitted to the Secretary of 
the Treasury? Why should not the usual course have been pursued as 
contemplated by the organic act before coming to Congress? 

The gentleman attempts to meet this objection by saying this is a 
matter of ordinary expenditure. Why, sir, it is no more a matter of 
ordinary expenditure than the police force or any other expense of city 
government. The expense of sewers is a part of the ordinary expense 
of all the cities of the country, or else my observation is much at fault. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COBB] who has had charge of the 
appropriations for the District of Columbia in this House for several 
years states they have annually included something in reference to the 
sewerage of this city. It was intended by the organic act and by the 
rules of the House that such appropriations should be provided for in 
bills to be reported from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MULDROW. I understand Congress passed an appropriation 
bill, reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia, for a 
bridge at Georgetown, and thatit has been the universal practice in the 
case of such special appropriations for the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to report them to the House for action. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish only to say this in answer to the gentleman. 
He calls this a special matter, and he says the House has sometimes re- 
ported through the District Committee appropriations of money. What 
better answer could I give than to read from the rule that bills contain- 
ing appropriations for this District shall not come from the Committee 
on the District, as it has no jurisdiction over the subject, but shall come 
from the Committee on Appropriations, which has jurisdiction. Therule 
states the Committee on the District shall not have jurisdiction where 
there is a dollar of appropriation involved. What better answer can I 
give to the argument because this committee has consideration of this 
specific subject therefore we must set aside the law in reference to the 
District and the rules of the House relating to the appropriation of 
money. 

Mr. MULDROW. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MULDROW. I wish to ask the gentleman where he finds it in 
the rules of the House providing that appropriations of this character 
shall come through the general Appropriations Committee of the House? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will answer the gentleman in the language of the 
rule which I have already referred to: 


Subjects relating to the District of Columbia other than appropriations there- 
for: to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MULDROW. But where is there any authority in the rules for 
the Appropriations Committee to take jurisdiction? 
Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman will find that in the same rule: 


Subjects relating to appropriation of the revenue for the support of the gov- 
ernment: to the mittee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MULDROW. For the support of the Government! 
Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir; and the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
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LORE] stated, what no one I presume will deny, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has control here, and is the government in the District of Co- 


lumbia. If it is not, then there is no other, and in exact accordance 
with that construction the House provided for appropriations for this 
District through the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LORE. But I did not say that this was an appropriation of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman misapprehends my statement. I 
said the gentleman declared that there was no government here except 
the Federal Government. 

Now, sir, I hold in my hand a bill reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations by Mr. FOLLETT, covering all of the expenses of this 
District. But will the gentleman from Mississippi undertake to say 
that under the rules of this House this committee has not jurisdic- 
tion of appropriations for the District of Columbia after the uniform 
practice of the House on this subject is known to him? 

Mr. MULDROW. Thedifference between the gentleman from Georgia 
and myself is this: I say it has been the practice and the habit of the 
House to refer the usual current appropriation bills to the Committee 
on Appropriations; that is to say, appropriations providing for the cur- 
rent expenditures of the District government, But where special leg- 
islation is asked for the District which requires appropriation, or where 
special 4 ie etree are asked for the District, the practice has been 
to report the bill from the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I admit that occasionally the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia have come in here in violation of 
this organic law with a recommendation not based upon any estimates 
from anywhere for such subjects, as, for instance, the construction of a 
bridge. Just last Monday week—and I ask the attention of the House 
to it, for I say it is improper that it should be done—on the last Dis- 
trict day in this House the District of Columbia Committee came in 
here with a provision in reference to the construction of a free bridge 
across the Potomac River, when the organic act in express terms pro- 
vides that in the matter of bridges the commissioners of the District 
shall make their reports to the Secretary of the Treasury, and he shall 
make his estimates and submit them to’ the Congress for the appropria- 
tion, if they consider it proper to grant it. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield to me for 
a question ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Does not the gentleman know that the Forty- 
sixth Congress appropriated $140,000 for the construction of that bridge ? 
That law is still on the statute-books and the money is now available 
in the Treasury for the construction of the bridge. The Chief Engi- 
neer of the Government, General Wright, madea report to the Secretary 
of War upon the subject, and the Secretary of War made his report to 
Congress, recommending an additional appropriation of $80,000 for the 
construction of this bridge across the Potomac River. It was thought 
at that time, or assumed, that the District government had nothing to 
do with the matter; that it was under the control and direction of the 
Federal Government. But, notwithstanding that, the District gov- 
ernment was required to pay one-half of the expense of the construction 
of the free bridge: 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I have yet to learn that the Secre- 
tary of War is the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the Secretary 
of War is charged with making estimates for the District of Columbia 
which the organic act expressly declares shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the commissioners. Idonot know when the 
gentleman says that this ‘‘ was thought” to whom he refers or who 
thought that was the case. I do not know how much force is to be 
given to that impression, not knowing the persons who entertain it. 
But I do know from a careful reading of the statutes, and as far as I 
am able to form an opinion as to what construction ought to be given 
to them, that the District of Columbia Committee has no right over 
the question, as I have already shown. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman if I can 
have sufficient time, for I want to answer all the questions that may be 
asked in reference to this. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. If the gentleman does not wish to be interrupted I 
will not ask him. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Will the gentleman then state whether we did any- 
thing more than advise the appropriation of this sum, and whether it 
is not a perfectly legitimate and proper thing for us to do, and whether, 
if approved by Congress, it does not become the law? Lask the gentle- 
man if that is not all we did? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have read the rule upon this question already in 
the hearing of the House twice and I need not read that again. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I ask the gentleman the question, because I stepped 
into the room of the Committee on Appropriations and asked the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] the same question, and he 
replied that there was no sort of doubt about it. That I understand also 
to be the opinion of Mr. CALKINS, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not know what Mr. RANDALL said about it. 
I submit that the practice of the House in reference to the District of 


Columbia appropriation bills, from the time of the passage of that or- 
ganic act onward as to the manner of making appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, is entirely as I have stated it. 

The gentleman refers tothe fact that a bridge or some little matter has 
gone through here from time to time. That I admit. It is an abuse. 
The appropriations ought to be made, in my judgment, just as the or- 

ic act contemplated. If that applies inthe matter of a bridge which 
is specifically designated, why not also in reference to sewers? How 
does the District of Columbia Committee get hold of the matter of an 
appropriation at all? 

Mr. SHELLEY. If the gentleman will allow me I will explain how 
the District of Columbia gets hold of the matter. This bill was regu- 
larly introduced, and was referred by the House to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. The gentleman from Alabama introduces 
this bill himself, I presume, and then writes a letter to the engineer. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I referred the bill to him. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes. He refers the bill to the engineer, when Con- 
gress had provided a different mode of procedure to get at what is right 
and proper. 

I do not mean to say my friend does not think it ought to be done. 
I make no question as to that. I have no doubt my friend believes 
what the engineer says. But I do say a body like this, having control 
of the public Treasury, ought not to follow the gentleman from Ala- 
bama in this matter, but ought to adopt the mode which has been pre- 
scribed for ascertaining what is right and proper in the premises. The 
appropriation bil] for the District of Columbia will come into this 
House and be considered in due course. All the appropriations it pro- 
poses ought to be considered connectedly and we ought to know what 
we are doing. I hold in my hand a bill reported by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT] from the Committee on Appropriations for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, and I find 
this item: 

For interest and sinking fund on the public debt, exclusive of water bonds, 
$1,213,947.97. À 

Nearly one million and a quarter of interest. 

The gentleman from Delaware has seen fit to eulogize the gentlemen 
who were responsible for all this extravagance in violation of law and 
left us adebt of $26,000,000. When that debt had been incurred there 
was an appeal on the part of this District, representing that they had 
no control of the subject, that there had been mismanagement, that 
there had been maladministration, that there had been lawlessness, 
that there had been robbery, and that it was equitable and just the 
people of the country should come in and assume one-half of the public 
debt. And we are now paying overa million and a quarter of interest 
on that debt, exclusive of the water bonds. 

Still they are not satisfied. Thatinterest has tobe paid. And yet we 
are called upon in addition to make continual advances. Where is the 
other city in this country which has such advantages as the city of 
Washington always has? 

A great deal has been said about the health of this city. Why, sir, 
the statistics will show there is nota healthier city in the United States 
than the city of Washington. Why may they not take the ordinary 
course in reference to this matter? I trust, sir, that we shall make no 
more advances. Weare paying half the interest now on between twenty 
and thirty millions of debt which we never contracted. We have ad- 
vanced several millions of dollars to pay for additional water facilities. 
And now here is this proposition. For one, sir, I will not give my vote 
in favor of this irregular istseaeyy, 2 If occasionally a bill has passed 
through contrary to the rules of this House, contrary to the contem- 
plation of the law on this subject, let there be no more such bills passed. 
We owe it to the people who do not live in Washington, we owe it to 
the people who live in this country from one end of it to the other, to 
say that this just and wholesome law as to estimates for the District 
receiving the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury before they are 
considered here shall be always observed. Even with that restraint 
upon us we have involved the Government already in a large debt, as 
the interest provision which I have read from the appropriation bill 
discloses; and I trust that we will right here and now decide that this 
is not the time to make appropriations in this way. 

Mr. MULDROW. I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 
limiting debate on this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thecommittee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. VANCE reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, having had under consideration business of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, had directed him to report back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 3810) to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near George- 
town. He further reported that the Committee of the Whole Honse 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6526) making an appropriation for the completion of the sewerage sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


BRIDGE OVER THE POTOMAC. 
The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
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the Union has reported with amendments the bill (H. R. 3810). The 
question is first on the adoption of the amendments. 

Mr. MULDROW. My object in moving that the committee rise was 
to obtain from the House an order to limit debate on the pending bill 
in relation to sewerage. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 6526) making an appropriation for 
the completion of the sewerage system of the District of Columbia, and 
pending that, I move that all general debate on the bill be limited to 
one minute. 7 

Mr. HOLMAN. Would that motion have priority of a motion to 
recommit the bill (H. R. 3810) reported by the Committee of the Whole 
now before the House? 

The SPEAKER. If the motion to recommit had been made it would 
have been in order. But another motion is now pending. 

Mr. MULDROW. It is my intention at the proper time to move to 
recommit the bridge bill. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I suggest to the gentleman that he make that 
motion now. 

Mr. MULDROW. Very well; I move to recommit the bill (H. R. 
3810) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

The motion was agreed to. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF THE DISTRICT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MuLDRow] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union; and pending that he moves that all general 
debate on the bill now under consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole be limited to one minute. 

The motion to limit debate was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion and bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall; 

A bill (S. 465) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker; 

d 


an 

A bill (S. 652) to carry into effect the decree of the district court of 
the United States for the southern district of New York in case of the 
Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra Señora de Regla. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF THE DISTRICT. 


The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MULDROW] that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. VANCE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole to 
consider bills reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By order of the House general debate is limited to one minute on the 
pending bill (H. R. 6526) making an appropriation for the completion 
of the sewerage system of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MULDROW. I do not desire to say anything further in way of 
general debate, and will therefore ask that the bill be now read by sec- 
tions for consideration under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read the first section, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $500,000 be, and the same is hereby, aprons 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
ae of completing the principal main drainage and the auxili: sewers of 

Vashington and Georgetown, in accordance with the plans on file in the office 
of the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, 

No amendment was offered. 

Section 2 was read, as follows: 

Sec, 2. The notice for proposals shall be given and contracts for the construc- 
tion of said sewers made in the manner now provided 2 By ed in cases of build- 
ing new sewers in the District of Columbia: Provided, That notice for proposals 
shall be given for thirty days; and, in addition to the newspapers in which 
notice is now required to be given, said notice shall also be given in one news- 

paper for thirty days in each of the cities of Chicago, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, 
uisville, and Ri ond. 

No amendment was offered. 

Section 3 was read, as follows: 

Sec. 3, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of the aforesai by Cath dey wong for the construction of said sewers, 
in the manner now provided by law for similar work done in said District. 

No amendment was offered. 

Section 4 was read, as follows: 

Sec. 4, That 50 per cent. of the amounts so paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury upon the warrants of the commissioners of the District shall be charged to 
the said District, in the same manner that the cost of ilar work is now 
cha : Provided, That the amount so to the District of Columbia 
shall be reimbursed to the United States, without interest, in annual install- 
ments of $50,000, commencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 1886, 


Mr. SHELLEY. I move to amend the section just read, in line 7, 
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by striking out the word ‘‘ without’’ and inserting the word ‘‘ with,’’ 
before the word ‘‘interest;’’ also by inserting, after the word ‘‘inter- 
est,’’ the words ‘‘at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum;’’ so that the 
proviso will read: 

Provided, That the amount so charged to the District of Columbia shall be re- 


imbursed to the United States, with interest at the rate of 4 percent. per annum 
Ppa installments of $50,000, commencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 


Mr. HOLMAN. Idonotthink that amendment will be of any value, 
notwithstanding the high respect I have for the judgmentof my friend 
from Alabama {Mr. SHELLEY] who submits it. I feel quite confident 
from our experience since this extraordinary movement was entered 
upon in this District in 1870 that this money never will be refunded 
to the Treasury of the United States, that Congress will notincrease the 
rate of taxation here unless it is done in connection with the subject- 
matter itself. 

If it is really the intention of the Committee of the Whole that this 
money shall be refunded, the refunding of it must be provided for at 
the very outset; the change of law required to make the necessary as- 
sessments must be provided for now. Ever since that unexampled 
period of corruption which occurred here, covering the years 1872, 1873, 
and 1874, when this enormous debt was piled up which we are now pay- 
ing, and one-half of which is undoubtedly without any just founda- 
tion—ever since then every measure like this has been found ineffect- 
ual, for the reason that the amount of levy now made barely meets the 
current expenses of the District. 

Therefore, for the purpose of trying to meet this emergency, and if nec- 
essary to secure the construction of this sewer which gentlemen seem to 
suppose should be promptly done, I offer a substitute for the proviso of 
section 4, Before it is read I wish to say that the most healthy city in 
the country, before this experiment was tried in the District, was Wash- 
ington city. I myself resided here with my family for fourteen years, 
in that part of the city which is said now to be unhealthy, without any 
case of sickness occurring init. Malaria was not then known, and the 
universal healthfulness of the city was a matter that did not admit of 
dispute or discussion. It is only since the drafts upon your Treasury 
have become so enormous and rapid that the health of this city must be 
provided for by expenditures out of the public Treasury. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Does the gentleman think that because thiscity has 
been improved it has become more unhealthy ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not say that. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. You say that it used to be more healthy than it is 
now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thinkit a healthy city now, a remarkably healthy 
city; and it was a model of healthfulness a few years ago. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Does the gentleman think that the drafts on the 
Treasury have caused malaria here? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that the drafts on the Treasury are based 
on malaria. But I ask the Clerk to read the substitute which I pro- 
pose to the proviso of section 4 of this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the commissioners are hereby authorized to add to the rate of taxation 
on the assessment of the property of the District a per cent. sufficient to meet 
the expenditures on behalf of the District authorized by this act; and the cur- 
rent cost of said work shall be paid in equal parts by the Districtand the United 


States: Provided, That said commissioners may postpone the commencement 
of said work for such time as they shall deem expedient. 


Mr. HOLMAN. The reason why I put on that Jast clause is that 
the District might not be prepared to pay its proportion at once, and 
it epost be left discretionary with the commissioners when to begin 
Work. 


Mr. SPRIGGS. There is no objection to the first part of the substi- 
tu 


te. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Iwould be willing toaccept the first part, author- 
izing an assessment on the property of the District to pay its part of the 
cost of this work in annual installments. Iam informed by the Dis- 
trict commissioners that the $50,000 which will be required to be paid 
annually under this bill can be paid out of the revenues ofthe District 
as they come in now without any injury to the other interests that are 
committed to their charge. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In this connection I desire to call attention to this 
provision of the organic act of the District: 

Provided, That the rate of taxation in any one 
every $100 of real estate not Sopa VE law, an 
dollars, 


able elsewhere $1.58 on every hund 
thereof. 


ear San noh exceed nn deed 
on perso: roperty no! i- 
q ORAE rb the cash value 


I wish to know if the amendment proposed will increase the rate of 
taxation authorized by the ENNA t have read ? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I suppose it will take the place of that provision 
so far as this special assessment is concerned. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Thegentlemandoes not meet my point. I have read 
the general provision of the organic law of the District. 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is for general purposes. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. But there is no exception here; the provision is gen- 
eral. I will read it again: 

Provided, That the rate of taxation in any one year shall not exceed $1.50 on 
every $100 of real estate not exempted by law, and on personal propery not tax- 
able elsewhere $1.50 on every $100, according to the cash value thereof. 

I ask my friend whether this amendment will necessitate an amend- 
ment of the organic law or whether that will be its effect? 

Mr. SHELLEY. If the amendment be adopted, it would be a pro- 
vision for this special appropriation. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend does not catch the point of my inquiry. 
Has the rate of taxation in this District now reached the point of $1.50 
on the $100? 

Mr. SHELLEY. It has. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then this provision will have the effect to change 
the organic law and authorize a larger rate of taxation than the or- 
ganic law now allows. 

Mr. SHELLEY. That would be the effect of it. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the increased assessment will not benecessary. The District com- 
missioners say that the annual revenues at the present rate of taxation 
will enable them to pay this money back at the rate of $50,000 a year. 
As the money raised by taxation must be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, it can not get out of the Treasury except by act of Con- 
gress; therefore there is no danger that the revenues of the District will 
not be appropriated to the payment of this debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SHELLEY]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to say a word further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
the last word. I submit that this provision of the organic law limit- 
ing the rate of taxation is a conservative one. It was deliberately 

upon by Congress, and was intended to protect the tax-payers 
of this District. It was intended topreventextra nt appropriations. 

This provision that the rate of taxation upon estate and personal 
property should not in any event exceed $1.50 on every $100 was prob- 
ably adopted deliberately in the light of the records of this District 
with reference to the waste of public funds, in the light of the enor- 
mous debt which had been created, running from $20,000,000 to $30, - 
000,000. Now, I ask whether, in view of the history of affairs in this 
District, it is not right that we should pause before adopting this de- 
parture from the organic act? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend certainly perceives, from the drift of opin- 
ion expressed here, a determination to pass this measure in some form. 
He knows that the present rate of taxation in this District, 14 per cent., 
is the lowest known in any city in the United States; is not up to the 
average rate of taxation in one-half the cities of this Union. Unless a 
provision of this kind be adopted there will be no money to meet the 
current expenses of this city, unless you provide for them out of the 
public Treasury. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will not assume, as the gentleman from Indiana 
assumes, that this House intends to violate this organic law of the Dis- 
trict. I will not help to doit. I will not by my vote grant one single 
dollar to be taxed upon the people of this District beyond the restrain- 
ing provision of this organic act. If the House sees fit to pass such a 
provision, of cours¢ it has the power; but if you do it in one instance 
you will have set a precedent. It will be argued, asit has been to-day, 
that the organic act has no restraining influence upon this House. I 
do hope that this Committee of the Whole will not adopt this provision 
changing the limitation of the organic act, and will not abandon the 
rules of this Honse in reference to appropriations for this District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SHELLEY], which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 7 of section 4 strike out " without interest” and insert “‘ with interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum ;” so that the proviso will read: 

“Provided, That the amount so charged to the District of Columbia shall be re- 


imbursed to the United States, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
in eran installments of $50,000, commencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 


The amendment was agreed to; there being—ayes 78, noes 1. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask the Clerk to read my amendment as I have 
now modified it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


er T 8 of section 4 strike out “charged to” and insert “paid out of the 
s of,’ 


In line 5 strike out “* cha: ” and insert Lonel 

Strike out the proviso and insert the following: 

“And the commissioners are hereby authorized to add to the rate of taxation on 
the assessment of the property of the District a per cent. sufficient to meet the 
expenditure on behalf of the District authorized by this act; and the current 
cost of the said work shall be paid in equal portions by the District and the 
» United States: Provided, That said commissioners may postpone the commence- 
ment of said work to such time as they deem expedient.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. I ask the Clerk to read the section as it will stand 
if my amendment be adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That 50 per cent. of the amounts so paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon the warrants of the commissioners of the District 


be paid 
out of the funds of the said District, in the same manner that the cost of similar 
work is now paid. And the commissioners are hereby authorized to add tothe 
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rate of taxation on the assessment of the prey, of the District a percent. 
sufficient to meet the expenditure on behalf of the District authori by this 
act; and the current cost of the said work shall be paid in equal portions by the 
District and the United States: Provided, That said commissioners may post- 
pone the commencement of said work to such time as they deem expedient. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Is not the amendment as just read subject to a 
point of order? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to know what the point of order is. 

Mr. SHELLEY. That the amendment changes existing law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Clause 3 of Rule XXI has no relation to a bill of 
this kind. This is not one of the general appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the rule read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3. No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill or be 
in order as an amendment thereto for any expenditure not previ y author- 
ized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for such public works and 
objects as are already in progress. Nor shall any provision in any such bill or 
amendment thereto changing existing law be in order, except such as being 
rmane to the subject-matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the re- 
uction of the number and salary of the oflicers of the United States, by the re- 
duction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill: Provided, 
That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the report of the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such amendment, which 
amendment being germane to the subject-matter of the bill shall retrench ex- 
penditures, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Chair will perceive that applies only to gen- 
eral appropriation bills, of which there are thirteen. 

Mr. BLAND. It retrenches the expenditures of the Government; 
that is to say, the amount of money taken out of the public Treasury 
will be reduced by this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment, and I do so on the ground I think it is entirely unneces- 

As I understand the facts of the case, the current revenues of 
the District of Columbia from the present rate of taxation as now pre- 
scribed of one dollar and a half on the hundred dollars of taxable prop- 
erty afford suflicient amount for the payment of the annual installments 
of this advanced money as they shall accrue. That, I understand, is 
the information given to the Committee on the District of Columbia by 
the District commissioners, that they can set apart out of the current 
revenues at the present rate of taxation annually the amount provided 
to be reimbursed the Government for its advance for the construction 
and completion of this system of sewers. 

I understand the only reason why it is proposed to appropriate the 
sum of $500,000 now instead of spending $50,000 or $100,000 annually 
in the construction of the system is that the work can be done far more 
cheaply and far more efficiently by making one contract of it than by 
spreading it over five or six years and completing it in detail. 

That is one reason, to save money to the Governmentand the District; 
and the other reason is that the health of the city, which will be im- 
proved, requires the immediate construction of this system of sewerage. 

Mr. BLAND. Do you expect toexpend the whole of that half mill- 
ion of dollars in one year ? $ 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I have no doubt the commissioners, 
if the system be adopted, will carry it forward as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. BLAND. Do you expect it can be done in one year? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I suppose it can be done during 
this year. We believe it ought to be done within the year. The only 
reasons the Government is asked to advance the money are those that 
I have already stated, and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana is not necessary, because the amount requisite to meet these 
annual installments and accrued interest on them can be realized out 
of the current rates of taxation in the District. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Iam quite certain from what has been shown in 
the Committee on Appropriations the gentleman is laboring under a 
mistake, and that this money will have to be collected in this way or 
it will never be collectedatall. I he insert the words ‘‘if they 
shall find it necessary to enable the District to meet its portion of such 
expenditure.” Has my friend any objection to that? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I do not think it is necessary to 
do that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is my friend opposed to saving the public money? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I do not differ with my friend on 
that point. I listen to him always with respect and very often agree 
with him in the views he expresses. But, sir, I was merely going to say 
that the money collected from taxes in this District is paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and is appropriated from the Treasury 
by acts of Congress. Now, if it is n there might be added to 
the fourth section a provision of this character, which I think will meet 
the views of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MULDROW obtained the floor and yielded to Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I was simply going to say that it 
seems to me the objections of the gentleman from Indiana can be met 
by a simple proviso in this form: 


And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to set a and cover 


into the Treasury, out of the taxes of the District of Columbia paid into the Treas- 
ury under the Pat frauen of ne. law, the said several installments, with in- 
erest, as they become due to 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that the very commissioners of this District have found it necessary to 
resort to a cheese-paring process, if you please, as it is frequently termed 
on this floor, with reference to your charitable institutions even. Your 
very charities in this District are being narrowed to meet the necessi- 
ties of the District upon the present basis of taxation—1} per cent. ; 
and the contest, the gentleman will find sooner or later, on this floor 
will be whether or not you shall give support to charities which belong 
distinctly to the District of Columbia out of the public Treasury. One 
and one-half per cent. on the assessed value of property is no tax for a 
city like this, which is one of the wealthiest in proportion to its num- 
bers in the country. The mostof the cities throughout the country pay 
from 3 to 4} per cent. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. But I think my friend from Indiana 
will find that the District of Columbia is now annually expending on 
the sewerage system more than is required to pay back the annual in- 
stallments of the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, if they are not called upon to make the assess- 
ments then of course they will not make it. If it is necessary to make 
the assessments they ought have the privilege. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. 

If the present revenues of the District of Columbia will meet the 
demands of the bill without the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana, the amendment hurts no one, but if gentlemen are mistaken 
as to the extent of the revenues, then the amendment, I think, is a very 
important one. 

But the bill seems to me a very extraordinary one in many respects. 
I do not know, sir, why it is that the Government of the United States 
should be called upon to loan this money to any one when it is itself so 
largely in debt. 

I know there is a sort of popular sentiment now existing that we have 
an immense surplus of revenue in the Treasury. It is a debauching 
and dishonest sentiment; for no government has a surplus of revenue 
that has over oneanda half billion of dollars of indebtedness to meet more 
than its revenue. Two hundred millions of dollars to-day is due, and 
it is a duty, Mr. Chairman, to pay that money out on the public debt; 
and when the Government does that there is no surplus revenue left to 
loan to anybody. I do not see why the government of the District of 
Columbia should not improve its own sewers like other cities, and do 
so gradually and annually as it is able to doit. If the people of this 
District are not in a condition to expend over $50,000 annually in im- 
proving sewers, what right have they to demand that Congress will 
spend a half million for that purpose, and lend it to them without in- 
terest? None whatever, sir. 

But we are told, Mr. Chairman, that the work for which this half 
million of dollars is proposed to be appropriated by this act is to be let 
out I suppose under one contract. me individual is to make a big 
sum of money out of it. That would seem to be at all events the pos- 
sibilities of the bill. 

Mr. SHAW. Some other Shepherd will turn up. 

Mr. BLAND. I donot suppose that Shepherd will turn up again, as 
he is a long distance away from Washington at this time. But why 
can not $50,000 be appropriated from the revenues of the District of 
Columbia under the provisions of existing law and the same amount 
from the Government, and then if it is necessary to let out several con- 
tracts to different contractors it ought to be done, and it may be done 
cheaper next year than this. Certainly there are poor men in this 
country and in this District who could take a small contract who could 
not take a contract involving half a million of dollars. 

In the first place, I say it is not just to the tax-payers of this Union. 
It is not just to this Government. This Governmentis not out of debt. 
It has more debts to pay to-day than it. has money to meet its obliga- 
tions with, and it had better meet these debts, and should meet them, 
before it talks about loaning money to the District of Columbia in this 
way. Nor is it guod policy to appropriate half a million of dollars in 
this manner and in one amount. You do not expect to expend it in 
less than four or five years, the time given to the District of Columbia 
in which to refund the money. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. SHELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. VANCE reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6526) making an appropriation for the completion of the sew- 
erage system of the District of Columbia, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

Mr. MULDROW. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending 
that motion, I move that all debate on the pending section and amend- 
ments thereto be limited to one minute. 

The motion to limit debate was a to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union was to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. VANCE in the chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House in Committee of the Whole resumes 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6526). By order of the House all 
debate on the pending section and amendments thereto is limited to 
one minute. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to modify the proposition I have submitted 
by inserting after the word ‘‘commissioners’’ the words ‘‘if they shall 
deem it necessary to enable the District to meet its portion of said ex- 
penditure.’’? I ask the Clerk to read the amendment as thus modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the commissioners, if they shall deem it necessary to enable the District 
to meet its portion of said expenditure, are hereby authorized to add to the rate 
of taxation on the assessment of the property of the District a per cent. sufficient 
to meet the expenditures on behalf of the District authorized by this act, and the 
current cost of the said work shall be paid in equal portions by the District and 
the United States: Provided, That said commissioners may postpone the com- 
mencement of said work till such time as they may deem expedient. 

Mr. MULDROW. I ask for a vote now on the amendment. 

The qnestion being taken on Mr. HOLMAN’s amendment as modified, 
there were—ayes 34, noes 44. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MULDRow] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 58, 
noes 60. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; I still insist on the point that a quorum 
has not voted. 

Mr. MULDROW. 
sist on a quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; this is a large sum of money. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the figures to be reported by the tellers are 
changed I will not insist. 

The count was resumed, and the tellers reported—ayes 61, noes 61. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum has not voted. 

Mr. MULDROW. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. VANCE reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6526) making an appropriation for the completion of the sewerage sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


PRAIRIE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


On motion of Mr. DUNN, by unanimous consent, the papers in the 
ease of the claim of Prairie County, Arkansas, were taken from the 
files of the House and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. JOHNSON, for ten days from this date, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, for ten days after to-day, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. MITCHELL, for three days from April 28, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. PARKER, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BARR, until May 8. : 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


3 Mr WEDLED I move that the House now take a recess until 8 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes for debate only on the tariff 
bill, under the order of the House requiring a recess from 5 o'clock 
until 8 o'clock ? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes, sir. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. MCMILLIN, 
will preside at the evening session as Speaker pro tempore. 

The House accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) took a re- 
cess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


I hope the gentleman from Indiana will not in- 


EVENING SESSION. 3 

The recess having expired, the House, at 80’clock p. m., was called 
to order by Mr. MCMILLIN as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The business before the House is lim- 
ited by order to debate only on revenue bills. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now re- 
solveitself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. MAtson in the chair. 

THE TARIFF. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for debate only upon the tariff bill. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD] is entitled to the 
floor. He has forty-five minutes of his time remaining. 


1884. 
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Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States 
are not opposed to paying a tax to support the Government, to pay its 
debts, and to provide for the general welfare. But they are opposed, 
or at least a portion of them are, to paying heavy war taxes for the 
purpose of supporting and making immensely rich the manufacturing 
classes in the community. 

The provision, sir, in the Constitution of the United States to provide 
for the general welfare does not mean and can not mean to tax one 
class of men, or in fact the whole community, for the purpose of bene- 
fiting afew. The general welfare is a good expression, placed in our 
Constitution for noble and grand p It is the only charitable 
thing that is attached to that grand instrument. Our fathers in their 
wisdom foresaw that it would be n , by tariff or otherwise, laid 
upon foreign importations, to provide for supporting the Government 
and to provide for every emergency, for foreign war or for domestic 
war; to provide for everything that could be imagined that the passions 
of the people or the vindication of great rights might bring upon this 
people. 

They foresaw further that it would sometimes become necessary to 
protect a single individual at home when cast into a dungeon; that Con- 
gress should providearemedy by habeas corpus for his delivery, or when 
oppressed in a foreign land, that Congress should have the means under 
the general-welfare clause to protect him anddo him good. They went 
further: they foresaw that the time would come when the poor and in- 
digent and oppressed people would need the material aid of the Gov- 
ernment, and they in their wisdom provided for that. That is what 
the general-welfare clause means. 

It never did mean and never can mean oppression; welfare does not 
mean oppression. It never did mean unjust and unequal and burden- 
some taxes to make a few rich; that is not welfare. It never meant in 
any shape anything that woulddoharm. Its meaning is good; to pro- 
mote happiness, security, and prosperity; to relieve the distressed; to 
comfort those that are in circumstances where they need comfort. These 
are the only charitable words that are thrown into our Constitution. 
‘They were put there by the wisdom of our forefathers, who foresaw every 
emergency that would come up. 

I have said that they never intended that taxes should be collected 
from the people to be put into the pockets of the favored few. Under 
our present tarifflaw, which is a violation of every principle of right and 
justice and every principle that obtains in the Constitution that secures 
our liberty and vindicates our want, men, contrary to their will, poor 
men who can not spare the money, laboring men who have to labor for 
their livelihood, are compelled to put into the pockets of the manufact- 
urers $5 where one goes into the Treasury of the United States. Thisis 
exceedingly oppressive, and considering the vast amount of manufact- 
ured articles that are in the United States it becomes very oppressive, 
very burdensome, more than human nature can stand, and more than 
it ought to bear. 

I advocate this bill because it will relieve part of the distress thatis 
brought upon the people by this unjust taxation. But I go further; I 
desire to see the day come when the wholething will be reversed; when 
we will go further than this bill goes and have a tariff purely for reve- 
nue, and revenue alone; when we will the matter so as to charge 
a small tax upon every article that comes from abroad, and in that way 
fill our Treasury to overflowing. Forthatwilldo it. When you open 
the doors to the commerce of the world and lay asmall tribute upon it, 
I say it will fill our Treasury in abundance. 

1 want to see the day come when by wise legislation we will change 
the figures and let $5 go into the Treasury from the tariff where one 
goes into the pockets of the manufacturers. . That would be just. When 
you have a tariff at all you must have some protection. I do not care 
whether you call it incidental protection, or what kind of protection 
you call it, it is a protection in that sense. 

But itis a great relief to the people to take these burdens from them. 
I have heard gentlemen say here, learned gentlemen, with long faces 
and solemn countenances, ‘‘Oh, you must not reduce the tariff as you 
Democrats talk of reducing it, for if you do you will open the flood- 
gates of allthe world and goods will pour in here and become so cheap 
that they will break down all our manufactures, and will put out the 
fires of our furnaces.” More than one gentleman has very earnestly 
appealed to Congress not to let cheap goods come in here. In Heaven’s 
name, I do not care how cheap they are if I have to buy, and the poor 
people of the country do not care. 

These same men make another argument that astonishesme. They 

with great.zeal that you should not let foreign goods come in here 
and make goods cheap, as if that was not what the people want. They 
tell you that there has been overproduction in all the manufacturing 
industries not only in the United States, but all over the world. 

Now, in the first place, what does that mean? That means that 
there is so much money made by manufacturing that all the capital 
that can get.a chance to be invested in it goes there. But they have 
made so much, have produced so many goods, that they tell you they 
ean not sell them. But I have not heard one of these distinguished 
gentlemen have the bravery, for I do call it moral bravery, to tell the 
truth and let the le know the whole truth about it, and say that 
they want to hold England off, that they want to hold the whole world 


off until we can sell our overproduction here, for if their overproduc- 
tion comes here it will make goods so cheap that we can not sell our 
overproduction. 

The people want cheap goods; they desire them. If you will let the 
overproduction of the world come in here, I do not care how cheap it 
makes them, you will please the people, and in the full meaning and true 
intent and spirit of the Constitution execute that portion of it which 
says ‘‘ eo for the general welfare of the people.” This will be pro- 
viding for the general welfare by bringing them cheap goods. 

There are to-day in the United States many millions of ragged, dirty, 
ignorant children that are op by the tariff and crushed almost 
to death. The people would shout for joy if they could hear that cheap 
goods were coming here so that they could be dressed decently and 
made to feel their manhood and their strength. Many a mother’s 
heart would leap with joy to see the father of the family and the chil- 
dren able to purchase goods to make them comfortable and enable them 
to enjoy life. 

Do not talk to me about its being a curse upon this nation to have 
cheap goods. I say the whole country would rejoice. And in thus 
supplying cheap goods you would not put out your furnaces; you 
would not destroy anybody’s rights or interfere with anybody’s just 
interests. In my heart and soul I do believe it will reduce the price 
of goods one-half when you bring down the tariff to what it really 
ought to be—when you bring it down soas to put only asmall tax upon 
every article of high price or low, according to the value. And te pi 
that day comes the poor people of the country for once in their lives 
will not only have the privilege of buying where they can buy cheapest, 
but they will have the pleasure of buying the best, the most beautiful. 
The poor mothers and fathers of the land will have the great joy of 
seeing their children arrayed in beauty. 

And, sir, there will be another effect. It will rouse the pride of the 
rising generation. I am talking now with reference to the interests of 
the poor. It is the poor whose cause I plead; it is the poor for whom 
I propose to legislate. The rich men can take care of themselves. I 
say that when you have thusreduced the priceof everything that would 
make life comfortable—when you have enabled the families of the hum- 
ble classes to supply themselves with everything to eat and everything 
to wear and everything beautiful with which to adorn themselves, you 
will cause a thrill of gladness in the proud heart of the boy who has 
been oppressed by poverty, who has been dragging a life of wretched- 
ness and rags, thinking, ‘‘I am of no good upon earth; there is no 
hope, no promise for me; there is no chance for me to lift myself up. 
It is true that our institutions give merit, industry, and intelligence 
the right to rise; but I can not rise; I am oppressed; I am borne down 
forever.’? But reduce this unjust, this wicked, and I will say this 
robber tariff to what it ought to be, and you will give new life to the 
whole country. 

But gentlemensay, “‘ If you reduce the tariff and bring down the price 
of goods, you stop our manufactures.” You ought to tell the truth to 
the people and say candidly, ‘* We want to prevent goods coming here 
from abroad until we can cheat the people by making them buy what 
we have overproduced.” Why, gentlemen, it was your own judgment 
that made you produce more than was necessary for the supply of the 
country; and you ought to abide the consequences of your judgment; 
you are rich enough to do so. 

But you say, *‘ It will put out our furnaces.’ When gentlemen talk 
so loudly and eloquently and look so solemn over this question of put- 
ting out the furnaces it reminds me of the worm that never dies and of 
the fire that is never quenched—the worm that feeds upon the life- 
blood of the poor laboring people of this country; the fire that burns 
the flesh of the needy and crushes them down forever. I want to put 
out such furnaces as that. Do you not want to do the same? I ask 
every patriot, do you not want such furnaces as those put out? You 
will not put out the righteous furnace; you will not put out a furnace 
that is kept alive by honest labor and by the honest use of capital in 
order to fill up the country and make it happy. No such furnace as 
that will be put out. 

As I have said, I propose to demonstrate not only that to reduce the 
tariff to what it ought to be would relieve the poor and make the peo- 
ple happy, but that instead of diminishing the price of labor it would 
increase it. I wish to call the attention of the committee a few minutes 
while I undertake to prove this proposition. 

Why should a fair and just reduction of the tariff stop manufact- 
ures? Why should it reduce the price of labor? Before aueren 
to prove that such a measure will increase the price of labor I wi 
advert for a moment to what has been said by a dozen or more speakers 
on our side in the way of demonstration that even if wages be reduced 
the working people will be able to buy goods so much cheaper that their 
wages will do them more good. But the advantages of reducing the 
tariff will make themselves felt with double force when it is realized 
that it will increase the price of labor. 

Now, after reducing the tariff, what is necessary to increase the price 
of labor? In the first place we want to build ships enough to carry 
the commerce of the world. I amsupposing that you have reduced the 
tariff so as to invite cheap goods of all the world to come to our soil, that 


they may be purchased by our people at such prices as they have never 
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enjoyed before. When you have done that you have to build ships. 
What a vast amount of labor it will take for years to come to build ships 
enough to float the commerce that will come from abroad to our shores, to 
put this carrying trade under the protection of our flag. This is one 


way in which laborers will get increased prices for their labor. 
laborers will be demanded; more ships will be needed. 

But, sir, I go further and say that when you have reduced the tariff, 
though you have gone great lengths in the proper direction, you have 
not gone far enough. Wise legislators, after reducing the tariff, ought 
to provide a home for every poor man upon the vast domain of the United 
States. But think of it! Give them good and cheap goods so they can 
live on this domain of the public lands and support their families. 
Then there is a vast body of laborers which will come in and enjoy the 
results of this beneficent system. It must be a system, one and com- 
plete. It must be one general, coherent, and satisfactory system. It 
must not be singular, exceptional, and unfair. It must be a general 
reduction of the tariff in favor of the general welfare. The Constitu- 
tion must shine ont in all its beauty and strength. It must be a min- 
ister of mercy, an angel of consolation and 

You must encourage all the men of the country to go out and settle 
upon the lands and cultivate farms. Let them build houses in waste 
p To do this they require lumber. That is another vast branch 
of industry, and it will repay the laborer abundantly. The new set- 
tlers need more lumber, and they must have it. This bill puts lumber 
on the free-list and relieves it of taxation, and that is only right and 


More 


proper. 
There are, too, vast ore deposits in the earth which ought to be dug 
up. That is another productive field where labor can be employed. 


These laborers need not be in raising wheat or corn or cattle or 
any other food product. Let them dig up the iron, copper, gold, sil- 
ver, lead, and other ores. Let them digitall up, and let them thereby 
infuse new life and vigor into all industrial pursuits. It willcomelike 
the voice of salvation into the hearts of the people, and the amount of 
happiness which will result can only be measured by the genuine re- 
joicing of the people. [Applause.] The people will rise and the nation 
will rise to additional energy and strength and to greater glory. In- 
dustry will thrive, laborers will go to work, and we shall have that 
prosperity which all must desire. 

But that is not all. Railroads will have to be built, for the removal 
of heavy exactions from the people will increase the extent of our pro- 
ductions and more railroads will be required to them every where. 

You will have to build more ships. The building of railroads and 
ships will require more iron and more steel and more lumber and more 
labor. 

But that is not all you want. The Lord only knows how many rail- 
roads and how many ships you will need to carry the cheap and abun- 
dant commerce which will come in with a reduction of the tariff. When 
that commerce shall grow up it will put to work numberless laborers. 
It will find the ways and means to spread itself over the face of the 
earth. 

No man can tell how many railroads we will need. They will be 
built all over the country. If capital no longer finds that good invest- 
ment in manufactures whieh it now does it will be put into the con- 
struction of railroads. It will go wherever it can make good profit. 

Thus the laborer on the farm and in the field and in the mines and 
everywhere else will find remunerativeemployment. Cornand wheat, 
beef and pork, iron and steel, all will find a ready market. 

This country surpasses all others in the production of fruits which 
the world wants. Every kind can be raised here, and their production 
will give employment to a large number of laboring people. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we shall need our water communications im- 
proved and our river navigation opened up. It will bring about com- 
petition, and while it will afford cheap transportation it will also give 
employment to another large branch of industry. 

As the nation rises in glory, in beauty, in kindness, in prosperity, in 
trade, in commerce, in labor, in liberty, men from every clime will come 
in to help us. 

I am not talking about pauper labor; I am talking of honest and help- 
fal labor which will come in and rejoice with us and help and be helped, 
so that the beneficent effect will be common to them and to us. 

By the time you have opened up all your rivers and improved all 
your harbors, dug out all your canals, built all your railroads, given 
transportation to all your commerce, you will have labor enough for 
all your wants forages to come. Thatis what you want to-day in place 
of the system of tariff monopolies, which make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. We shall have honesty and decency right along. When 
my Republican friends come to realize the benefits which will accrue 
they will wonder the system was not adopted long ago. Instead of the 
one-hundredth or the one-tenth of our resources being developed we 
will have them producing good results in all directions. 

When we open the door to every enterprise and encourage every energy 
of our people, what will be the result? If the laboring man can not get 
good wages in manufacturing he can get it in the mines, he can get it 
in clearing out rivers, he can get it on the railroads, and it will increase 
the demand for labor; and in the end the manufacturers will have to 


do justthis, what they have never done, that is, divide their profits with 
the laborers and increase the wages of labor. 

Mr. SHAW. That will be a good divide. 

Mr. WOLFORD. That is what they ought to do. That is what 
they will have todo in the end. Butif you permit them to goon un- 
der the operation of this iniquitous system, by which they can pile up 
their own capital and crush down and tread under foot the laboring 
people, the cupidity of man will never let them doit. They will hold 
labor down with heavy heel while they have such unjust power over 
it. You never knew a man to grow rich that he did not want to grow 
richer. You never knew a man to become richer that he did not be- 
come more vicious. Did you ever hear of a man who was so rich that 
he did not want to be richer? Did you ever hear of one so rich that 
he did not want to oppress his dependents? I have never heard of one 
or read of one, and God knows I have never seen one. Now, I have 
laid down a plan that I think will satisfy any gentleman that works it 
out. Of course I do not intend to go into all the minutiæ or all the 
details in a short speech of three-quarters of an hour of how it is all 
to be done, but I lay down the principles and you can apply them. 

But another thing: that is not all that will be accomplished by the 
reduction of these enormous taxes. You will revive the arts and the 
sciences, Meeting-houses will be built all over the land; colleges will 
spring up; churches will everywhere be erected; and not only will the 
homes of our people be beautified and made happy, but there will be 
created a demand for ornaments, works in precious metal, workmen 
will be in demand in the fine arts, in all thi that will please the 
eye and gratify the taste and enlighten and yn the minds of a 
great and happy and prosperous people, and that will establish a de- 
mand for thousands of laborers in those various arts. Talk of the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses! Why, it will givea new impetus to edu- 
cation. It will createa new demand for their services by putting into 
the minds of the people a desire to read and to be great. I talk now, 
Mr. Chairman, of those who have been downtrodden and oppressed. 
I speak of the poor people of this country in whose minds will be created 
a desire for education, and with education comes the taste for art and 
all those little things that adorn and beautify life. 

All these things will increase the demand for schools. The teachers 
will find employment, and you will have another vast army to feed and 
clothe, and who will be the guardians of the morality and the educa- 
tion and the culture of the nation. The intellect of the people will 
grow. You need not tell me—for I said the other evening I was in 
favor of national aid to schools—you need not tell me, I say, that this 
change will not be of service in that direction. Iam in favor of the 
educational bill; I am in favor of that which will aid in exterminating 
illiteracy in our land. I am in favor of the parental aid; in favor of 
State aid and the aid of our counties to the cause of education; and 
why in God’s name and the general-welfare clause can not this great 
Government aid in the education of our own people? We have a gov- 
ernment unlike any other upon earth. 

Every citizen of every State—and you need not talk to me of State 
rights; it is a humbug and a delusion when you come to such a thing 
as that—I say, then, that we have a Government unlike every other 
government on God's green earth. Every male child that is born in 
the United States is a citizen of two governments—a citizen of the State 
in which he lives; and it is the duty of that State to educate him. If 
you would have intelligent voters, intelligent citizens, intelligent 
neighbors, if you would have a great country, if you would have men 
great in the arts and literature, it is a necessity that you educate them. 
And then also they are citizens of the United States. Has the Govern- 
ment of the United States no feeling or care for the citizens? In mer- 
cy’s name, will you tell me that if a greatand kind and benevolent—for 
our Government is in one sense, although my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania some weeks ago said it was not, an eleemosynary institu- 
tion—I say it is, in the grandest, noblest, and highest sense of the 
word, an eleemosynary institution. It is a vast charitable institution, 
in which every citizen has an equal interest. 

It is a power that protects and defends. It is a government in 
which every man has an interest. It is a government in which there 
are none but citizens, and no man has a right to oppress or make his 
fellow-man afraid, Neither have the State governments the right to do 
so. It is the honor and glory of the citizen that all the Government is 
our own. I do not talk now of the governments of other countries; 
I do not talk of despotisms; I am not talking of monarchies; but I am 
talking of a great, enlightened, and free and prosperous people, where 
every man is lord, where every man is master of the situation, where 
every man is a citizen in the highest, the noblest, and the best sense 
of that term in his duty to the Government and in the reciprocal duty 
of the Government to him. 

But now I think I have brought classes enough to the mind of every 
gentleman, and I do not propose to go into particulars, but allow you 
to cipher out the plan for yourself on the mere basis of the suggestions 
Imake. I assert,and experience will prove the truth of the assertion, 
that whenever the day comes, as God tit may soon come, when 
your tariff is adjusted as I have indicated, the light of happiness and 
prosperity wiil beam upon this nation with a brilliancy and splendor 
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that will surpass all that we have known in our past history. Some 
day it will be done. I am old, and may not live to see it in all its 
fullness and glory, but young men will see it and bless the men that 
called it into being. . When you have done it, all the nation will re- 
joice, and the bowed head of labor will rise and rejoice. When you 
have done it you will have brought glory and wealth and honor to the 
nation; you will have lightened the burdens of labor. Take the man 
who is unable under your present oppressive tariff to buy his family 
decent clothes, make him able to adorn them, and he will gladly avail 
himself of the opportunity, and fill their hearts with gladness, their 
homes with happiness; for his pride and honor and the honor of the 
nation will muke him doit. 

But when you have done all this you have only begun the grand 
work of reformation; for this is a reformation—this Morrison bill. It 
will prove to be so before this century is completed; for, whether you 
stifle it in this Congress or not, it will pass. It is founded upon the 
eternal principles of right; it is founded upon truth itself and it will 
triumph. Igo farther. Isay this Morrison bill will be hailed by a 
future generation as the harbinger of freedom—I mean the harbinger 
of freedom in its purest sense, a condition of freedom in which every 
man may assert his manhood and every lady her ladyhood; when the 
poor man’s daughter under the system I am talking about can learn 
music, can learn all the arts and sciences; when she can cultivate polish 
of mind as well as the rich man’s daughter. She may never be the 
equal of the rich man’s daughter in wealth; butin that which is greater 
than wealth, in the ornaments of the mind, in the beauty of the soul, 
in the finer feelings of the nature, she will be her peer; and the world 
will come to recognize that superiority in refinement, in intellect, in 
beauty of mind is the superiority which triumphs; that riches are only 
pelf and trash and count for nothing before an intelligent people. 

In the name of a great nation I ask why there should be a distinction 
between the rich and the poor. Give facilities for educating all alike 
and all will want to be educated. Even if you were not to vote the 
money, when you have once freed those illiterate classes and given them 
a chance to live, in the end they will educate themselves. I sayin the 
end they will all be educated. 

But it will do more than that, for thatis only the beginning. When 
it opens all these vast forests of ours and makes the wilderness blos- 
som like the rose and the solitary places to be glad—when it has done 
all that it has not yet done all. But it will ultimately unite the whole 
of this nation in the bands of a common brotherhood. 

Do not talk to me about building a wall around this country and 
making a brotherhood by force. When you put them on a common 
footing of equal rights they will be a brotherhood by love and by sym- 
pathy. The rich man will need the poor man, and the poor man will 
need the rich man’s money. They will bea band of brothers all march- 
ing to the same great end, all engaged in the same great fight of over- 
coming the obstacles of humanity and accomplishing the highest and 
noblest civilization based upon the foundation of American freedom. 
When they find themselves united in that they strike hands together 
as a band of brothers joined together by the eternal principles of inter- 
est and love, and there will be no more quarreling. But when you un- 
dertake to make a man work like a dog for another and only get kicks, 
his soul becomes discontented, and it ought to become discontented. 
That is the natural result. 

But pursue the course yon are now pursuing and you will have all 
sorts of strife and bloodshed and all sorts of attempts at revolution. 
Every bad and hateful passion of the human heart will be brought into 
play. Pursue the course I have indicated in these remarks, and all the 
noble feelings of the human heart and all the finer emotions of the 
human soul will be called into play, and malice and hatred and un- 
just distinctions will vanish; and the people will be one people mov- 
ing on to one great goal. Now, is not that a beautiful picture? And 
it will be realized. It must be. The kingdoms of this world never 
can become the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ until you 
begin in just such a way as this and accomplish the work in this 
manner. 

When you have done this you have only begun. Trading with all 
the nations of the earth you come to learn that those you have prej- 
udices against are not as bad as you thought they were. It breaks 
down the prejudices of nations. It breaks down the distinctions be- 
tween peoples. No man will be a foreigner toyou when you have the 
commerce of the whole world coming here and you and your tradesmen 
are going there and your intercourse one with another is of every-day 
occurrence. The world will become a great band, a great brotherhood. 
And when the world looks on at the glory of America rising in her 
manhood and her power and her strength, then they will say, ‘*‘ Behold 
what freedom can do!’’ Free thoughts, free speech, a free press, and 


free trade—trade with all the world—that is what is wanted to make 
a nation happy and glorious and great. 

When I say free trade I mean ina comparative sense, so that you will 
be free to trade with all the world. Do that and you will be happy 
and great, and kings will abdicate their thrones; or if they do not the 
people of the Old World, seeing what a great people you are, not quar- 
reling, one not trying to oppress another or trying to make him un- 


happy or miserable, will admire the spectacle and will quote the lan- 
guage of Burns when he said— 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

And they will begin to say: ‘‘We want no tyrants in our lands, we 
want no inhumanity; we want no man that will crush us to the earth 
and starve our children and not even give us leave to work to support 
our families.” 

Rising in their manhood and in their power there will be a glory 
and a dignity, à beauty and a power in human nature, that will tran- 
scend even the imagination of the mostenthusiastic. 1t will hurl them 
from their thrones if they do not change their course, and the world 
will become free and great and happy. Everything that can make a 
man happy and good, beautiful and grand, will be brought into the 
world. 

If my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] was 
here to-night I would tell him this was the way to redeem those poor 
beasts that he saw in London. And I want to talk justa minute about 
that. More than one of the orators upon the other side—and it is 
strange how eloquent and educated men can make the worst side ap- 
pear the better and the black appear the white—I say it is strange that 
more than one of them has invited your attention to the pauper labor 
of Europe. They tell you that they make trace-chains and make 
women work on them. But they do not tell you all; there is more 
than that. Ihave seen women work in America, and they were proud 
to work; they were not ashamed to work if necessity required it. 

But they say that women make trace-chains there, and Mr. CHACE, 
of Rhode Island, told my friend and colleague Mr. TURNER that they 
sold trace-chains here for 65 cents and they sold them for 50 cents in 
England. No wonder, if they have such a hard time making them. Is 
it not strange that they are afraid to allow English trace-chains to come 
here for fear of breaking down American trace-chains when they are so 
cheap here? ? 

It is a contradiction of terms, and any one who can strip the disguise 
from their statements can see that it was a falsehood fabricated for the 
occasion. I do not say that members of Congress would fabricate any- 
thing, but they have suffered themselves to be made the dupes of crafty 
men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLFORD. My subject is not exhausted yet. I ask leave to 
print another speech; I will not take this and revise it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman printing the 
remainder of his remarks? 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman wants 
to print another speech. This one is too good toleave out; I wanthim 
to print this one. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Oh, they are taking this down and will print it. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

Mr. STORM. Mr. Chairman, I propose to state in as brief a manner 
as I can the reasons that govern my actions on this bill. It might be 
inferred from the tone of debate on the bill under discussion that there 
were two parties here, one for absolute free trade and the other for ab- 
solute prohibition, Yet Itakeit there is no member in this body ready 
to avow himself for the one or the other. 

The friends of this bill seek by it to ultimately secure a tariff for 
revenue only; its Republican opponents declare themselves protection- 
ists for the sake of protection only. Theformer would make the impo- 
sition of customs duties simply a matter of revenue; the latter would 
make it simply a matter of protection. I accept neither theory, and 
belong to neither of the parties. Neither represents the true and real 
sentiments of the Democratic party, or the teachings of its greatest 
statesmen. 

It is true that the bill before the House could be voted for by a Re- 
publican protectionist, and he could not in so doing be fairly charged 
with being either a free-trader or a revenue reformer. It is mam fa 
call the ‘* Morrill tariff” of 1861, which is made the basis of the bill 
under consideration, either a free-trade or a reyenue-tariff measure. 

It is the uneoncealed purpose lying back of this bill that gives tone 
and color to this discussion. Its author and its champions on this floor 
have very frankly declared that it is only the first step in the journey to 
a tariff for revenue only, and ultimately to free trade; that this par- 
ticular bill, objectionable. as it is to its framer and friends, is only an 
earnest of what is to come, a solemn pledge of something better inthe 
near future, a half of a loaf which to them is better than no bread, 
as the only measure that can rally enough support in this Congress to 
secure for it any consideration. This measure would be rejected by 
its present friends with scorn if they had a majority here friendly to a 
more sweeping and comprehensive measure. 

It is not what is in the bill that causes this discussion to be watched 
with intense interest, but what is not in it; not what it says on its 
face, but what is boldly threatened by its advocates that makes us 

use. It is because of this menace to the interest, peace, and prosper- 
ity of the country that induced me to vote against the consideration of 
this bill, and when its consideration is ended will induce me to vote 
against its passage. The friends of this measure can not say that they 
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have been forced into this position; they have voluntarily and reck- 
lessly assumed it, and they glory in the fact. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, belong to that school of economists who be- 
lieve in protection simply for the sake of protection, nor to the party 
which believes in a tariff for revenue simply for the sake of revenue, 

There have always been in the world two classes of men, the practi- 
cal man and the theorist. The theoretical and practical are rarely found 
in a marked degree existing in the same person. When the mind once 
enters the realm of abstractions it forgets and ignores the tangible facts 
of human life. The worst foe toa mere abstraction or fancy is a stub- 
born, unyielding fact. Therefore the theorist likes to get away from 
facts and from the daily routine and experience of human existence. 
If the theorist finds some trouble, some fact that will not come within 
the law of his theory, he says, ‘‘So much the worse for the fact.” 

Political economy is a science based upon observation and experience. 
It does not and can not rank with the exact sciences; is not like the 
science of geometry, founded upon maxims and propositions universally 
and necessarily true and generally accepted, but is based upon human 
investigation of the daily affairs of life, where prejudice, passion, and 
ignorance come in and render correct deductions difficult. When we 
reflect that more than a century has passed since Adam Smith wrote 
his Wealth of Nations we are compelled to admit that the science of 
political economy has not achieved a high rank in the social sciences. 

How many of its fundamental propositions, so called, are settled to- 
day? Scarcely any two writers on the science to-day are agreed on the 
definitions of rent, interest, wages, profit, value, wealth, or money. 

One very recent and popular writer, Mr. Henry George, has attempted 
to overthrow the scientific notion of wages and rent, and another has 
attempted the same with interest, The one traces all our troubles to 
private ownership in land, the other to the interest allowed on the loan 
of money, both of which are denounced as robbery. Equally unsat- 
isfactory has this science been when it has attempted to investigate the 
causes which produce prosperous times or hard times in our history. 
One scientist arbitrarily assumes that free trade was the cause, another 
says protection, another currency, and so on. 

I have made these observations, Mr. Chairman, to discourage the reck- 
lessness which has characterized some of the friends of this bill, in their 
dogmatic assumptions and propositions which can not be admitted as 
self-evident, nay, which are unsupported by the facts of human expe- 
rience. 

As a specimen of these ex cathedra dogmatic statements, take the one 
that has been repeated twenty times in this debate—that the tariffadds 
to the price of the protected article a sum equal to the duty imposed; 
that the laboring man gets no benefit from the tariff; that the whole 
duty imposed on the domestic manufactures goes into the pocket of the 
manufacturer; that protection is a hinderance to the manufacturing in- 
terest of thecountry. All these assumptions have been refuted by facts, 

Take the one that assumes that the tariff adds to the cost of the pro- 
tected article a sum equal to the duty. The histery of the manufact- 
ures of pig-iron and steel railway bars disproves the assertion. I select 
them as specimens for the reason that the duties on these two articles 
have excited as much debate asany other two itemsin the tariff schedule, 
and because my own State and district are largely interested in their 
production. The duty on pig-iron in 1846 was fixed at 30 per cent, 
ad valorem, and decreased in 1857 to 24 per cent. In 1861 it was fixed 
at $6 per ton; in 1864 increased to $9; in 1870 it was reduced to $7; in 
1872 to $6.30; afterward raised to $7 again, and in 1883 reduced to 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, or $6.72 per ton. 

Now, what are the facts? The average cost of ig Beira in the United 
States from 1850 to 1860—usnally designated the trade decade in 
our history—was $26.47. The average cost in coin from 1870 to 1880, 
which may be called the protection decade, when there was more rail- 
road building and a greater demand foriron than ever before, was $26.96, 
a difference of only 49 cents a ton. And to-day No. 1 foundery-iron is 
quoted at $20 per ton; No. 2 at $19; No. 3 gray forge at $17; mottled 
iron at $16, and white iron at $15, an average on the five ‘grades i in 
common use of $17.40. In this case was the amount of the duty added 
to the article, and by so much was its cost increased? Or did it have 
the effect of increasing competition between the home and foreign man- 
ufacturer of pig-iron, by which it was reduced in cost to the American 
consumer more than $9 per ton since 1860? 

How stands the case with steel railway bars? The manufacture of 
steel rails under the Bessemer process was first undertaken in this 
country in 1864. Then we were paying in gold from $80 to $112 per 
ton for English steel rails. Our mills were not ready to receive orders 
till 1867, and then the price ranged from $72.50 to $77.50 in gold for 
English steel rails. In 1870 Congress imposed a duty of 1} cents per 
pound, or $28 per ton, on steel railway bars, when English steel rail- 
way bars were selling in England in gold at $55 per ton. Ten years 
after our mills were prepared to receive orders the price fell to $40 per 
ton. In 1882, owing tothe extraordinary demand for steel railway bars 


in this country, the price advanced to an average of $48.50 per ton for 
1882. On the ist of January, 1883, it fell to $40 a ton, and on the 
ist of January, ee bd $35, and the New York quotations to-day are 
from $33 to $34 pe 

Again I ask, wa the ‘duty of $28 per ton in 1870, or of $17 per ton to 


which it was reduced in 1883, added to the cost to the consumer? Or 
did the competition between our home and foreign market, stimulated 
and encouraged by our duty, bring down the cost of steel railway bars 


from $58 in 1870 to $35 in 1884? The conclusion is irresistible. Ev 
uno disce omnes. 

We should accept no proposition until experience, observation, and 
statistics warrant it. 

Political parties have always differed on the tariff question. Even 
individuals of the same party differ, as we are pained to know. There 
is room for honest difference of opinion on the subject, for the reason 
that I have already given, that there are no absolute ultimate truths 
which every exact science must possess as acriterion. And our friends 
on the other side are no better off than we are. The power of the 
party lash and discipline have served to keep down discontent in this 
body, but the ablest journals in that party are as strong for this bill as 
Mr. MORRISON himself. 

Here is the plank in the New York State convention platform on the 
tariff question: 

IV. Its approval of that policy of protecting home industry from foreign com- 
petition which has thro siete. goer of national being encouraged immigration, 
rewarded labor, foste enterprise, and assured unparalleled progress and 
prosperity, all variations from which policy have been the occasion of business 
confusion and r, and which, therefore, is alike justified in intelligence 
and by experience. 

And here is the very terse editorial comment as found in the New 
York Times the day after the convention: 

The resolution as to protection, so far as its meaning can be made out, is false 
in fact and mistaken in doctrine, and does not represent the conv! ictions of the 
Republican party in the State. 


When itis remembered, too, that the Times’s candidate pulled through 
that convention, while Mr. Blaine, whose candidacy was so warmly 
espoused by the Tribune, the organ of the protectionists, was defeated, 
further comment is unnecessary. 

If the tariff question were an open one; if we were just beginning to 
lay the foundation of some broad empire, and our national surround- 
ings justified it, we would probably all be free-traders and in favor of 
the greatest possible commercial freedom. We are not living in such 
anage. We are not called upon to frame a code of laws for some new 
nation just commencing in history. 

We are here in the westering sun of the nineteenth century, in a 
nation of 55,000,000 people, called upon to meet the demands of the 
“living present,” and not to anticipate the wants of a coming century; 
we are living in an when commercial rivalry and jealousy charac- 
terize every civilized nation on the globe. We are confronted with a 
policy that had its origin in the beginning of our Federal Government, 
and had the sanction of President Washington. To that system weare 
indebted for much of our marvelous prosperity and increase in all those 
things which constitute us a mighty continental nation. This system, 
co down to us from our forefathers, is so embedded in the laws, 
habits, and thoughts of our people that it will not down at the bidding 
of any set of madcap theorists. 

I am not now eulogizing a high proteetive tariff for the sole purpose 
of protection. I find no warrant for such a tariff in that clause of the 
Constitution which empowers Congress to lay and collect duties on 
imported goods and merchandise; if revenues were not needed to meet 
the obligations and expenses of the Government I could find no war- 
rant in the Constitution for imposing them. But when the necessity 
arises for imposing duties I am as firmly of the opinion, independent 
of the practice of the Government for nearly one hundred years, that 
we have the constitutional right so to adjust them as to discriminate 
in favor of our home manufactures and home labor; not adjusted to 
foster monopolies, but to prevent them. 

But my opinion may go for naught. The uniform practice of the 
Government has been either to make protection the primary object and 
revenue a mere incident, as it was in the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, or to 
make revenue the primary object and protection the incident, as was 
the case in the Walker tariff of 1846 and the tariff of 1857. Theablest 
expounders of the Constitution, and among them I name Story and 
Webster, uphold this view. Tariff for revenue, with incidental pro- 
tection, was the doctrine of our forefathers, and of all great Democratic 
leaders of former times. 

Hamilton is counted as high authority among the high protection- 
ists. But who will say that his scheme of taxation would ever have 
seen the light of day had it not been for the strong financial needs of 
an infant government for revenue to pay its e and to meet its 
revolutionary obligations? Revenue was his object and aim; in his ad- 
mirable report, it is true, he showed how this burden of taxation could 
be made to aid our infant manufactures; his plan was so wise and so 
successful that it won for him the matchless eulogium pronounced on 
him by Daniel Webster when he said: 

He smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of rev- 
enues gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of public credit, and it sprung 
upon itsfeet. The fabled birth of Minerva from the brain of Jove was road 
more sudden or more perfect than the financial system of the United 
t burst from the conception of Alexander Hamilton. 

Yashin, who signed -the first tariff bill ‘‘ to protect manufact~ 
ures,” said 

The safety aoa interests of the people require that they should promote such 
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manufactures as tend to render them independent of others for essential, par- 
ticularly for military, supplies. 

Jefferson, in his message in 1802, said that the proper protection to 
American industries was one of the ‘“‘Jandmarks by which to guide 
ourselves in ali our proceedings.” In 1808, in his message to Congress, 
he congratulated the country that the new manufacturing interests 
would, under ‘‘ protecting duties,” become permanent. 

Monroe, in his inaugural in 1817, said: F 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of 
our Government. 


Jackson, in 1824, in his letter to Dr. Coleman, said: 


The American farmer has neither a foreign nor a home market except for cot- 
ton. Does not this clearly prove that there is too much labor employed in agri- 
culture and that the channels of labor should be multiplied? mimon sense 
points out at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture the superabundant labor 
and employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a home mar- 
ket for your breadstuffs and distributing labor toa most profitable account, and 
benefits to the country will result. Take from agriculture in the United States 
600,000 men, women, and children, and one atonce give a home market for more 
breadstuffs than ali England now furnishes. 

And he also said ‘‘ that our manufacturing interests ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate protection, that our manufacturers and labor- 
ors may be placed in fair competition with those of Europe.” 

In his message December 7, 1830, he upheld the constitutional power 
of Congress to maintain and adjust duties on imports “‘ with a view to 
the encouragement of domestic branches of industry. To these can 
be added the names of Dickinson, Dallas, Wright, Buchanan, and other 
distinguished Democrats of the past. 

I feel that no Democrat can be read out of his party who holds views 
on the tariff question similar to those held by such a host of departed 
patriots and statesmen. 

In view of the well-known diversity of sentiment on the tariff ques- 
tion, it was my opinion in the beginning that the reduction of taxation 
could not be made on customs duties. Therefore I favored the repeal of 
all internal taxes, and so declared myself when the bonded whisky bill 
was under discussion in this House. And I still think the wisest and 
most popular act this Congress can perform in the way of lifting the 
burden of taxation from the people is to repeal all internal taxes. I 
thought we could all agree to wipe out a system of taxation that is 
unpopular, undemocratic, and expensive, and which remains to-day 
the most disagreeable reminder of war times and “‘ war taxes.” 

But it seems now that a large majority of this House, on both sides, 
are opposed to the repeal during this of taxes on spirits dis- 
tilledfrom grain. This action takes out of the control of the House about 
$75,000,000 of revenue. The Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, has estimated the revenues from internal 
taxation at $120,000,000. According to this estimate only $45,000,000 
would remain subject to repeal. But by a modification of the sinking- 
fund law in such a way that the interest annually accruing and 1 per 
cent. per annum of the debt only shall be paid, according to the origi- 
nal sinking-fund law, anda reduction of our expenses to the necessities 
of the Government, economically administered, a much larger amount 
of revenues could be released and a larger burden would be removed. 

Is it wise policy to continue the payment of the public debt as rapidly 
as we have been for the last few years? At the rateof present reduc- 
tion the generation that fought the war will pay the debt. Last year 
we paid on the interest $59,160,131.25, and to the sinking fund and 
principal of the public debt $134,178,756.96. Iclaim that $90,000,000 
was unwisely paid, and instead of reducing taxation and revenues 
$45,000,000 the reduction should be just twice that. I do not claim 
that a public debt is a public blessing; but this generation has paid 
about one-half of the war debt. The credit of the Government issuch 
that her whole indebtedness could be carried at 3 per cent. interest. 

The bonds are in great demand for investment by banking, insurance, 
and savings institutions; they are absolutely necessary if our national 
banking system isto be continued. Then why continue the law which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to apply the surplus revenue 
to the payment of our outstauding bonds? Indeed, we ought to get rid 
of that surplus, not by wild schemes of legislation and lavish expendi- 
tures, as it is proposed by the public-buildings bill, or by some river- 
and-harbor appropriation, but by reducing revenues. Let us remove 
from the gaze of the member from Colorado this tempting surplus. 

But in spite of the strong and urgent reasons presented for the repeal 
of internal taxes not raised from spirits distilled from grain a majority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means have introduced ‘‘a bill to re- 
duce import duties and war-tariff taxes.” Strange title for a bill which 
makes a war tariff its basis! The bill speaks of war-tariff taxes, yet 
omits all internal taxes, which are pre-eminently war taxes. We have 
never resorted to internal taxes except in times of war or to meet war 
expenses. Why this omission? A settled determination to eliminate 
every protective feature from our statutes is the only honest reply to 
the question. To accomplish this purpose, a number of gentlemen 
speaking for the bill before us, have expressed themselves in favor of 
restoring the odious and inquisitorial income tax. 

Why this tender regard for those engaged in distilling spiritsand this 
supreme indifference and studied disregard of those engaged in manu- 
facturing enterprises? 
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The friends of this system after their defeat in this House ou the 
bonded whiskey bill succeeded in passing in this body bya large vote 
a resolution declaring that this Congress would not interfere with the 
whisky interests by repealing the tax on it. It would have been more 
just and more satisfactory to the country and to the manufacturing, 
commercial, and laboring classes of the nation had we passed a similar 
resolution giving repose and assurance to a class of people as deserving 
as those who distill spirits from grain. 

The people are every where asking, ‘‘ What good do you propose to ac- 
complish by this agitation of the tariff question ?’’ Our last act of gen- 
eral revision of the tariff kept the business of the country in excitement 
and suspense for two years; it wentintoeffect only in July last. Wehave 
reports of its operations for only eight months. Are we unwilling to 
wait long enough to see what one year’s imports will yield? Are we 
to treat tariff legislation like the boy did his hill of beans, who dug 
them up every morning to see if they had sprouted ? 

By your tariff agitation you have kept the manufacturing interests of 
the country on tenter-hooks for more than two years, and by your pres- 
ent bill you propose to keep them there for two years more. How long 
do you suppose they can stand the strain? 

Its agitation in the last Congress drove the Republican party out of 
power in this branch of the Legislature, not because it was alone in the 
agitation, but because it was the responsible party in power. If we on 
this side of the House are wise, we will ponder well this lesson of ex- 
perience. Because thisagitation is useless I am opposed to it. A bad 
tariff with few changes is better than a good one which is constantly 
changing. In the former case the capitalist and laborer can discount the 
fature; in the latter case it is impossible to do so. 

Tam satisfied that had our tariff laws been less subject to changes, 
many branches of industry now needing the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment might be self-sustaining. But what is our history on the sub- 
ject of tariff legislation? It has been as variable and changeable as the 
rise and fallof the mercury inthe thermometer. Since 1789 there have 
been passed sixty acts, more or less general, affecting customs duties. 
Five of them, namely, 1790, 1816, 1846, 1861, and 1833, were general 
repealing statutes. Some, like the acts of 1824, 1828, 1833, 1842, and 
1857, made radical and sweepingchanges. Besides we havedone a great 
deal of tariff legislation in treaties, the most pernicious method of all 
tariff legislation. From 1790 to 1861, a period of seventy-one yan 
twenty-two years would cover the whole protective period—the peri 
from 1824 to 1846. Yet during this period no less than five changes were 
made in the rates of duty. Prior to 1861 it never had five consecutive 
years of repose. 

Is it any wonder that this ‘‘infant,’’ which my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. WARNER] has abused in his very able speech, has not grown up to 
strong and vigorous manhood? It has suffered not only from the neg- 
lect and hatred of its enemies, but from the over-indulgence of its 
friends. How did Great Britain achieve her supremacy in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing world? It was by a system of protection, 
commencing in the reign of Edward IL, and persistently adhered to 
until 1846, a period of more than five centuries. Not till then was she 
prepared to dispense with all protection. 

That the present tariff legislation abounds in inequalities, wrongs, 
and imperfections, I am free to admit; that there are some things too 
highly and others not sufficiently protected, can not be denied; that a 
general revision, at a proper time, on a business basis is a desideratum 
which few will gainsay. The bill under consideration does not meet 
a single one of these objections. It is an indiseriminate reduction, 
based upon no sound principle. It will not even accomplish the one 
single object its framer had in view—that is, the reduction of revenues. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, whose knowledge of tariff laws both as 
a large and practical manufacturer and as a profound student of eco- 
nomic science, has expressed his fears that it will not reduce revenues. 
This candid statement has had much to do in convincing me that this 
bill ought not to pass. I do not want to go home to my constituents 
and say that I supported a bill which was at best a mere pretense and 
a sham. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means seems to have 
overlooked a very simple fact—one that lies at the basis of his own po- 
litical philosophy as a revenue reformer—that a reduction of customs 
rates does not result in a reduction of revenues, but on the contrary, 
and within certain limits, results in an increase of revenues. A tariff 
for revenue only presents a very simple task. The free-list must be 
enlarged, and the duties collected from a few leading articles of general 
consumption. A model is furnished to our friends in the British tariff. 

This bill, then, is merely a measure of agitation for the sake of agita- 
tion—agitation because the majority which controls this side of the 
House desire agitation; agitation that must be fruitless in view of the 
fact that the other branch of the legislature will not concur with us 
and the Executive will notapprove it. I could even rest content with 
mere negative results were it not for the serious effect this agitation 
will have on the political prospects of that organization which we all 
on this side of the House desire to see succeed in the coming political 
contest that is near at hand. 

Some of the friends of this bill have felt it necessary to explain the 
defeat of General Hancock in 1880. The explanation is that we did 
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not stand by the revenue plank in the platform of 1880. I am satisfied 
that if we had placed upon that clause in the Cincinnati platform of 
1880 the same interpretation that the Democratic members from Texas 
and Ilinois now place upon it we would not have carried a Northern 
State. Six weeks before the election General Hancock was far ahead 
in the race. His splendid and unimpeachable record was rapidly plac- 
ing him ahead of his opponent, whose record had been besmirched by 
his own party friends. 

The Republican party was at its wits’ ends. A happy thought struck 
it. They agreed to abandon the hopeless task of defending a damaged 
reputation and a contradictory record, and put the Democrats on the 
defensive on its tariff plank in the platform, which found its way there 
in a moment of thonghtlessness produced by the enthusiasm conse- 
quent upon General Hancock’s nomination. From the moment that 
policy was adopted we were doomed. Explanation of the clause was 
unavailing; the tide set against us and continued so till the end of 
the campaign. 

Will we, then, with this sad experience before us, repeat this folly just 
on the eve of your nominating convention? Such madness and folly 
seem incomprehensible. 

I have no doubt that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] was 
truly sincere when he said the other day that he thanked this side of 
the House for the position it had taken on the tariff question; that we 
eould now no longer say our policy was not free trade. 

The present bill is not “‘a tariff for revenue only.” It has no sem- 
blance to such a measure. It is only an acceptance of all the alleged 
vices inherent in a high protective tariff. It has adopted compound 
duties—duties specific and duties ad valorem. It has adopted one 
maximum limit for iron, another for wool, and another for cotton man- 
ufectures, and then a ral minimum limit for all (the Morrill tarif 
of 1861), with a list of exceptions as large as the items included in the 
general bill. 

If this biil should become a law our tariff system would become one 
of the most complicated specimens of legislation which the ingenuity of 
man ever contrived. Take oneof the simplest items forcalculation af- 
fected by this bill—pig-iron. This bill providesin the first place fora 
20 per cent. reduction of present duties. We then refer to the present 
law and find it to be on pig-iron three-tenths of 1 per cent. a pound, 
three-tenths of 1 cent in 2,240 pounds gives the duty of $8.72. Reduce 
this 20 percent., which is$1.344, and it leaves $5.376. But this bringa 
us below the grade line of the ‘‘ Morrill tariff,’ which is $6 per ton. 
we must throw away the $0.624 excess and reduce only $0.72. Hereit 
is made necessary to refer to three distinct acts to find a single duty on 
asimpleitem. Is this the feast that revenue reform invites us to par- 
take of? 

All laws relating to our revenues ought to be as simple as it is pos- 
sible for human skill and science to make them. As little as possible 
should be left, in their administration, for experts and revenue officers 
to guess at, whereby importers are robbed and the Treasury plundered. 
Departmental construction in many cases has defeated the intention 
of Congress, and has opened a wide door to frauds, litigation, and con- 
fusion. 

Want of time is another excuse given for this bill. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, if a proper bill introduced in the beginning of the first session of 

with fifteen months before it, can not be considered and ma- 
tured, what are we todo? Change the Constitution and increase the 
term of office of Representatives to four or six years so as toprevent the 
bill from dying every two years? Or must weat last leave the question 
to scientific and practical experts—in other words, to a ‘‘ commission,” 
which has been so well abused here? 

I frankly admit that the task of framing a general tariff measure 
based on correct principles is almost berculean, It will tax the powers 
of the most athletic mind and comprehensive statesmanship. That 
we can frame one that will do complete justice and give entire satis- 
faction to all our varied and complicated industries no one seriously 
believes. The best bill that we can pass will be in the end a compro- 
mise of conflicting interests anda ial reconciliation of antagonisms. 
But even this consideration is no justification for the course pursued by 
the framers of this bill. It isa complete admission of incompetence or 
indifference. 

Incidental protection was a feature in all our early tariff legislation. 
In that policy this generation of men is not responsible; that rests with 
our forefathers, as I have shown. Wise or unwise originally, it has en- 
twined itself into all our legislation for nearly a century, and we can 
not now uproot it unless we overturn the foundations on which our so- 
cial and industrial fabric rests. One of the speakers in thisdebate has 
called it a ‘‘ loathsome cancer’? in the body-politic; if such it is, your 
proposed surgery will end the life of the unfortunate subject. Its lig- 
aments have spread till they penetrated every vital organ of the patient. 

It came into our legislation by the votes and influence of statesmen 
from a section of the country which of late years has opposed it, and 
against the votes and protests of men from a section that now supports 
it. It is one of the strangest occurrences in our political history. Cal- 
honn, who afterward became the champion of free trade, voted for the 
tariff measures of 1816. Webster, speaking and voting for New Eng- 
land, voted against the bill of 1816 and 1824. He represented in Con- 
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gress then a section of the Union whose attention was largely absorbed 
in commerce, 

But under the stimulus of protective duties these people turned their 
attention to man ures. Their commerce was in a measure aban- 
doned for the more profitable enterprise of manufacturing all kinds of 
goods and wares. Millions of money and capital soon became invested 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in manu- 
facturing establishments. Their policy changed to meet changed con- 
ditions of life. History furnishes no parallel to their rapid growth and 
development. Your census reports show what the progress has been. 
We contemplate it with pride and patriotism. Free trade may have 
done as well for us, but this we do not know; we do know what in- 
cidental protection has done for us. Shall we then in our avarice or 
ignorance kill the that lays the golden egg? 

It is true that after this system had been in operation nearly forty 
years, its early friends from the South began to oppose it for the rea- 
son that its system of servile labor made it more profitable for the peo- 
ple of that section to remain agriculiturists and producers of cotton, 
sugar, rice, and tobacco. But in law and in morals the South was 
estopped. She induced us of the North to invest our capital in manu- 
factures under the temptation of protective duties; we did so, and the 
destruction of thatsystem now would involve us, with them, in ruin. I 
can hardly believe that the South will give its support to this bill. 

I look upon that section of the country with great interest. The 
ball and chain on her progress have boen removed by the war. To-day 
she presents a spectacle truly grand and sublime. Out of the ruin and 
devastation wrought by a gigantic civil war, with all her institutions, 
laws, and governments involved in the general disaster, her property 
destroyed, her land desolate, her civilization turned upside down, her 
hopes, aims, and ambitions blasted and disappointed, she emerges a 
a mighty and puissant nation, adapting herself with an alacrity not 
witnessed in the history of nations to her changed circumstances and 
conditions. 

What a fature opens up for the South! Possessed of a fruitful soil, 
a genial climate, with a variety and richness of productions not sur- 
passed by any people on the face of the earth, the South has in herself 
all the elements of a great empire. Magnificent streams with water- 
power facilities to spin the cotton of the whole world, a coast-line fur- 
nishing harbors for the commerce of a mighty nation, only await the 
advent of capital and enterprise to place the South in the front asa 
manufacturing people. 

I saw a statement only a few days ago that $28,000,000 had in the 
space of sixty days gone to the South from the North for investment in 
railroad and manufacturing enterprises. She lost in the great contest 
of sections because Heaven so willed it; yet there is a field of contest 
where a victory may be won by her more glorious than that obtained 
by her late triumphant foes, a victory whose laurels will not be stained 
with blood, and which will not leave behind it widows and orphans, 
bitterness and hate. There are peaceful achievements for this brave, 
chivalric people which will be ‘‘no less renowned than war.’’ It is to 
be accomplished in the workshop, the factory, the farm, and in the 
ship-yard. All she needs is encouragement of the same kind that New 
England and the North have had. 

Ifit be true that the cotton and woolen manufactories of New England 
and the furnaces and rolling-mills of Pennsylvania were built up by 
tribute—as has been said-here in debate—extorted from you, will you 
now, when New England and Pennsylvania are willing to pay tribute 
back to you, say, ‘“‘No, we don’t want it?’? Will Alabama, the great 
cotton-growing State of the Union, when the prospect of transferring 
the cotton. manufactures of Lowell to the banks of the Mobile, say, 
“We want none of youraid?’’ I could imagine in such acasea reason 
why New England might refuse such aid; I can not imagine why the 
South should refuse it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never been considered a protectionist for the 
sake of protection. I had the honor to serve in this body in the Forty- 
second and Forty-third Congresses. The tariff question was under con- 
sideration several times during those four years. I invariably voted for 
the reduction of customs taxes. I voted to put salt on the free-list; 
also to place tea and coffee there. I voted for the 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the act of June 6, 1872, and said at that time that I was willing 
to vote for a larger reduction. But since then a great many reductions 
have been made, and only last year a large reduction in tariff rates was 
again brought about. I represent large iron and manufacturing inter- 
ests in my district, and I am assured by men perfectly disinterested 
that another reduction at this time of 20 per cent. would close up some 
establishments and utterly ruin others. 

The industrial interests to be affected by this legislation are immense. 
By the last census it is shown that there were in the year 1880 253,840 
establishments in the United States with an invested capital of $2,790,- 
233,506, and employing 2,738,950 hands, who receive $947,919,674 for 
wages; these establishments annually operate on materials valued at 
$3,394,340,026, and turning out an annual product of $5,369,657,706. 
These figures possess an eloquence beyond the power of human utter- 
ance. They are facts. 

Much hes been said about the farmer in connection with the tariff. 
It can not be denied that to 2 great extent his foreign market has been 
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cut off, and he can no longer depend upon it. England, formerly his 
best customer, is supplying herself from a cheaper market, from Rus- 
sia, from the Baltic, and from Australia. If that be true, are we going 
to increase his embarrassment by diverting from manufacturing chan- 
nels $2,790,233,506 of capital and nearly 3,000,000 laborers, and force 
them into agricultural pursuits? There is where this capital and labor 
in the main must drift. The cheap, fertile lands of the West and South 
will tempt them in that direction. Instead of being consumers of the 
farmers’ products, they will become producers of their own. 

It is also said that the tariff robs the laboring man as well as the 
farmer. Yet it is a remarkable fact that while the laboring man may 
not always get his fairshare of the profits produced by capital and labor, 
he has presented no request or petition during this whole agitation, 
covering several years, for a reduction of tariff duties. The laboring 
interest of this country is well organized. It is watching every bill 
introduced into this House which directly or indirectly concerns them, 
and we are hearing from them every day on bills before us. But no 
branch of the labor organization, by committee, attorney, petition, or 
otherwise, has appeared before you asking you to pass this bill. On 
the contrary, they are opposed to it. In view of the feeling which 
labor is now supposed to entertain against capital, is it to be supposed 
that if the tariff is only a contrivance by which the capitalist is to en- 
rich himself at the expense of the laborer the latter would even keep 
silent? 

It is one of the remarkable facts in this whole investigation that no 
one representing the farmer or laborer as a class has appeared in their 
behalf to favor this bill. All this talk about the tariff being hostile to 
the farmer and laboring man is pure gush. The large profits realized 
by capitalists on their investments is another assertion that has no foun- 
dation in fact. Many have acquired fortunes, as has been the case in 
mercantile and other pursuits, but when compared to the number who 
have failed and lost all their investments they are few. 

There have been occasions when parties have purchased iron plants, 
for instance, at a sheriff’s or assignee’s sale at one-third or one-fourth 
the actual value, and a ‘‘ boom” in the iron business taking place, as it 
did a few years ago, fortunes have been made in a few years. But these 
are phenomenal cases and furnish no standard by which to judge the 
business. Overproduction has been discussed as another reason why 
our tariff legislation should be repealed. But overproduction cheap- 
ens prices, and the consumer, for whom the friends of this bill are so 
solicitous, gets the benefit. 

I admit that it is desirable that the current of trade and business 
ought to flow evenly; it is better that there should be no overproduc- 
tion or scarcity in manufactured articles, and when the individual shall 
appear with a remedy for overproduction or underproduction, for pan- 
ics, booms, and hard times, he will be regarded as the greatest bene- 
factor of his age. The unsolved problem of political science to-day is 
to find some method by which the balance of trade may be ted, 
by which supply and demand may be so maintained that an equilib- 
rium may be established between them. It can not be solved by de- 
stroying the supply, as is proposed by some who would strike down our 
manufacturing interests. The pe is like the Yankee’s remedy to pre- 
vent a horse from throwing off his bridle, which was to take the bridle 
-off and use a halter. 

Mr. Chairman, if the bill before us is amended so as to conform to 
the views indicated in these remarks, and a repeal of all internal taxes 
except those on spirits distilled from grain be included, I will vote for 
the bill; if not, Ishall oppose it; and in doing so I can not be considered 
as op to a just revision and reduction of customs duties, nor as 
indorsing the errors, wrongs, and inequalities of our existing tariff laws. 

I now yield the remainder of my time to my colleague [Mr. Law- 
RENCE]. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I am very much obliged to my friend and col- 
league who has taken his seat [Mr. Storm] for his courtesy in yielding 
me a portion of his time; and not only that, but for his very able and 
exhaustive argument upon this subject. I am only sorry that every 
member of this House was not present to hear him, it was such an able 
argument on this question, and in such great contrast to the one we 
heard from the gentleman just before him. 

Mr. Chairman, although the provisions of the Morrison tariff bill have 
been fully and freely discussed here and in the public journals of the 
country, and nothing especially new can be said, yet I offer no apology 
for the time I may consume in expressing my opinion, for my constit- 
uents are very deeply interested in the questions involved, and on the 
final issue of the measure. Among them are large manufacturers, em- 
-ploying many laborers; then agriculturists, producers, wool-growers, 
stock-men, with their associations organized for the common good. 
Miners, excavating millions of tons of coal; men in charge of schools, 
academies, colleges, merchants, mechanics; and intelligent discussions 
have been had in primary meetings by thoughtful, intelligent men 
on all phases of the questions involved in this act. And when I enter 
my solemn and emphatic protest against this measure, fraught with 
such peril to the substantial interests and prosperity of the country, I 
speak the sentiments of at least four-fifths of my constituents without 
xegard to party proclivities. 

For the last fifty years periodical attacks have been made on the 
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American system—so named in the days of Clay, Webster, and Stewart. 
In 1816-1829, and on until 1841 and 1846, these attacks generally came 
from leading men of the South—Calhoun, McDuffie, Hayne, Hammond, 
and others; but for twenty years or more just passed the teachings of 
Southern men who owned their laborers and were mostly in 
raising cotton have found advocates in the Western States of the Union. 
The cause of this has doubtless been the fact that among them there 
were few manufacturing establishments, most of the population was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and, raising cattle for the Eastern mar- 
kets, were essentially producers, and quite naturally embraced the idea 
so common that duties levied on the products of goods manufactured 
abroad enhanced the price to them here. This narrow view of the ques- 
tion has often led to this repeated and almost perpetual cry against 
manufacturers as a class of monopolists enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of others. Thoughtful men who examined the subject saw that 
one of the essential conditions to the growth and prosperity of any coun- 
try was a proper division of labor, a diversity of employments; and 
Providence had wisely provided for this by giving some localities rongh 
lands not snited to agricultural purposes, but with water-power and 
great advantages for manufacturing purposes, and under these lands 
was found stone, coal, iron ore, and the raw material in great abun- 
dance; then in other places rich farming and grazing lands for the pro- 
duction of the cereals, meat, &e., for food. 

The wise policy of our fathers was to encourage diversified industries, 
build up manufactories in iron, wool, cotton, &c., where laborers could 
be employed, where there would be an army of consumers to take and 
use in a home market the products of the farmer. To do this it was 
absolutely necessary to place a tariff on foreign goods at that time, not 
so much for revenue to support the Government as for protection to our 
infant manufactories. Of course all sensible men knew in 1816, about 
twenty-seven years after the adoption of the national Constitution, with 
limited means, with little skilled labor and little machinery, we could 
not compete with England, and our wisest statesmen saw that by a just 
system of imposts on all goods manufactured abroad that could be man- 
ufactured here would tend to build up and strengthen our own indus- 
tries and create rivalry and competition in the United States, and hence 
the adoption of this policy as an essential system. It was bitterly as- 
sailed, and the same cry was then made that is now, that the poor man 
would be oppressed and must pay the duties, and that direct taxation 
to sustain the Government was preferable. The sequel proved that this 
healthy competition at home brought about by the tariff policy reduced 
some articles in a few years below the duties imposed. It was laid 
down by Hon. Andrew Stewart (one of the ablest defenders of the pro- 
tective system) ‘‘ that there never was a high protective tariff imposed 
on any article where the price was not in the end reduced.” 

Glass manufactured abroad at one time cost $12 per box. A duty of 
$4 was placed on it, and the competition in ourown market reduced it to 
$2 per box, just one-half the duty. Four cents per pound was put on 
cut nails when the price was 12 cents per pound, and the competition 
brought them down to3and 4 cents per pound, even less than the duty. 

Many of the most able and trusted leaders of the old Democratic party 
were bold and fearless advocates of this system, and none more so than 
Jefferson and Jackson. Their teachings are repudiated by the free-trade 
wing of the Democratic party to-day, and Senator BECK, of Kentucky, 
boldly warns Mr. RANDALL and his branch of the party what they may 
expect. In his speech recently delivered in the Senate he used this 
language: 

Men who think t are Democrats and take the position that the Senators 
from Vermont and Ohio do will find but little comfort inside the Democratic 
camp after the national convention meets. 

Last year a revision of the tariff was made by the aid of an intelligent 
commission, authorized by Congress, to meet the demands made by many 
good men that in the present advanced stage of manufactures in this 
country some reduction of duties on specific articles might be properly 
made. The intention was to get some permanent basis where the 
country would rest and be free from agitation. The just protection 
afforded by the act of 1867 to some interests, especially wool grown 
in this country, was unwisely and unjustly reduced, and it was hoped 
this duty could be restored when an examination showed it necessary 
to the safety and encouragement of the American wool-grower coming 
in competition with the wool grown on cheap lands and by cheap labor 
abroad. Yet, instead of allowing this to be done and permitting the work 
of the commission and the act of Congress to stand as a fair concession to 
this spirit of free trade, this Morrison bill is pressed upon the country 
before a trial could be made of the act of 1883, and alarm, distrust, 
and almost a panic is produced in the manufacturing and commercial 
business of the country, which may lead to disastrous results, and this 
not by any action or demand from the people, but to create an issue on 
a question of vital interest which may assist this particular and domi- 
nant wing of the Democratic party to succeed at the coming election. 

This horizontal 20 per cent. experiment was made in 1857, when there 
was no necessity for it, and made the revision of 1861 necessary; and 
the act making a 10 per cent. reduction in 1872 was repealed in 1875. 
Itis an indiscriminate method of striking at all interests, and so incon- 
gruous (as shown by the able analysis of the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
McKINLEY, himself a member of the Committee of Ways and Means) 
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that no officer of the custom-house orimporter can understand it. And 
very properly did Mr. BECK, the able Senator from Kentucky, say: 
Iadmit that we have not been able to present a very satisfactory bill for re- 


lief from tariff in the House of Representatives. 

How significant this admission by one of the ablest of this free-trade 
branch of this y. 

In 1872 the Democratic platform had in it this declaration: 

That there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differences of opinion 
with regard to the ive systems of protection and free trade; we remit the 
discussion of the subject to the poopie in their Congressional districts and the 
Prae idi of Congress thereon wholly free from Executive interference or dicta- 

Now, as they come nearer and nearer to the open declaration of free 
trade (a position already assumed by some of their boldest leaders who 
declare for open ports all over the world) they propose, as a party, to 
tolerate no local differences; but they defiantly and imperiously de- 
mand that all Democrats who are not with them and for this bill are 
against them, and their proper place is in the Republican party. 

This measure which you determine to make the shibboleth of your 
faith, and to which all who can remain in the party must subscribe, 
and on which you boldly stake the perpetuity of your party, will never 
meet the approval of the people. Can you ask any intelligentor thought- 
ful man to condemn a policy which has borne such fruit? When you 

to the farmer, the mechanic, the laborer, and tell him this protect- 
ive system is pernicious, that they are taxed to support the rich man- 
ufacturer, he turns with a significant smile and points you to the un- 
exampled growth and prosperity of his country. He tells you that any 
system is a good one which will feed and clothe and make happy and 
contented 55,000,000 people; which has been so strong as to invite and 
induce 17,000,000 foreigners to share with us these blessings, and under 
which this country has grown from a small family of thirteen colonies 
into an empire with thirty-eight States and nine outlying Territories. 

In the year 1860 the total wealth of the United States was estimated 
at about $16,150,000,000; this represented the accumulations of the na- 
tion from the earliest history of the country to the year the war broke 
out—a period of about three hundred and fifty years, moreor less. David 
A. Wells, esq., one of the ablest champions of free trade, estimated the 
wealth of the country in 1882 at $64,636,000,000, which shows an in- 
crease in wealth of 400 per cent. in twenty years. The wealth of Great 
Britain was estimated by Mr. Mulhall, of the Royal Society of London, 
in 1882 at $40,640,000,000. If these estimates are approximately cor- 
rect, the increase in our wealth as a nation in twenty years has been 
$3,846,000,000. We have been under a fair protective tariff all these 
twenty years. Mr. Charles S. Hill, statistician of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, estimated our national wealth in 1880 at 
$55,000,000,000. This would appear fabulous if the calculation was 
not based on actual facts and figures. We have reduced the national 
debt from $2,600,000,000 to $1,600,000,000 in these twenty years under 
fair protection. While we have generally kept the balance of trade in our 
favor, we have by care and general prosperity increased our population 
20,000,000. ‘The population of our large cities has doubled. The prod- 
uct of our coal mines has increased from 14,000,000 tons in 1860 to 
80,000,000 tons in 1880. 

The number of farms in the United States in 1860 was estimated at 
2,000,000, and in 1880, 4,000,000, and the value of these has increased 
from $3,000,000, 000 to over $10,000,000,000. The product of cereals in- 
creased under protection from 1,230,000,000 bushels in 1860 to 2,700,- 
000,000 in 1880, over 100 per cent. The value of live-stock has risen 
from $1,000,000,000 in 1860 to $2,500,000,000 in 1880, and the annual 
products of the farm have risen to $3,000,000,000. 

The tariff of 1867 on wool stimulated that industry and the number 
of sheep from 22,000,000 in 1860 to 40,000,000 in 1884, and the home 

roducts of wool have increased from 60,000,000 to 240,000,000 pounds. 

ese facts and figures are taken from carefully pre statementsof 
Mr. R. B. Porter, of the late Tariff Commission, and Mr. E. P. Martin, of 
New York, who has given the subject patient and careful investigation, 
and they show to all reasonable men that this wise system of protect- 
ing labor of our own country, manufacturing our own goods in all de- 
partments of production on our own soil, consuming the produceof the 
agriculturists in the home market, has enabled us to pay fair wages for 
labor and has added in the general aggregate to our national wealth in 
an unparalleled ratio. Instead of spending our money abroad we have 
kept it at home, the balance of trade has been generally in our favor, 
and it is estimated that 90 per cent. of production goes to pay for labor, 
and this is spent among our own people. 

This statement of results is so overwhelming that I can not see how 
our opponents are to meet it. It is a full, complete, unanswerable ar- 

ment to all the theories of the advocates of this measure. In the 

ight of such facts, how do you expect to convince the laboring men of 
the country that they are oppressed and pay to make the manufacturers 
rich while they grow poorer and still poorer? You greatly underrate 
the intelligence of this class of our citizens when you thus appeal to 
their passions and prejudices. Among the class of toilers in our mills, 
mines, aud workshops you find many who have had practical lessons 
on this subject and read and understand the political economy and 
wisdom which underlies this whole economic and self-sustaining sys- 
tem better than you do, and are entirely satisfied with the results. 


They understand the plain and simple proposition that goods of all de- 
scriptions, whether compesed of wool, cotton, silk, steel, or iron, must be 
manufactured for the common wants and demands of the country, and 
when you propose this shall be done on the other side of the Atlantic 
by the cheap labor of European countries and the product carried here 
freeof duty they answer you with the common-sense argument which 
you have failed to comprehend: ‘‘We have the raw material growing 
in fleeces on our own sheep, the cotton raised on our own soil, the irom 
ore in our own hills, the coal in inexhaustible quantities for fuel, and 
oil to lubricate the machinery of the world; we have the machinery, 
the skill, the industry to run our own mills, to produce most that we 
need for the common uses of men. We have willing and intelligent 
laborers, and we will give them the preference, because they are identi- 
fied with us as citizens, having a common interest with us in all that 
pertains to the wealth, happiness, and prosperity of our common coun- 


Our manufacturers can not compete with foreigners in the same busi- 
ness (unless protected by proper impost duties which go into the com- 
mon Treasury) by reducing the price of labor to the standard abroad. 
Do you demand this on the mistaken plea that you will buy goods 
cheaper? Do you not see that Cobden free-trade clubs are being formed 
in many localities in the United States, boldly demanding the over- 
throw of this beneficent system under your teachings? Suppose you 
could succeed in electing your candidate to the Presidency and ob- 
taining control of both Houses of Congress, and reduce the duties to your 
standard (which some of you frankly admit is only opening the door 
to your ultimate purpose of the entire and absolute abrogation of all 
impost duties), what would be your condition? Of course your manu- 
facturing establishments must go down, because American laborers will 
not, can not live at such prices as could be offered them. You drive 
the American from his own marxet and foster the mills and workmen 
abroad, and having succeeded by your policy in accomplishing this, the 
foreign manufacturer takes control of your market without competi- 
tion and at once raises the price of his goods to suit himself. You will 
then have driven your own manufacturers out of the market which of 
right belonged to them and given to those who owe you no allegiance, 
thrown millions of men out of employment, destroyed or impaired the 
value of hundreds of millions’ worth of property in mills and machin- 
ery, and sent into agricultural and other pursuits those whose business 
you have destroyed or rendered unproductive, breaking up our whole 
economic system and this proper division of labor, and giving us a na- 
tion of producers with no home market for our surplus products. 
Contemplate thoughtfully the inevitable result of your policy, your 
great national industries blotted out and a prey to the cupidity of 
Great Britain, your country flooded with manufactured abroad, 
the products of British capital and d ed labor, and no means to 
purchase them; millions of honest men idle, with parents and children 
in want, because you have taken away their birthright in this free land 
and given it to the subjects of a foreign power. 

The concession made to the clamor for a reduction of the duties in 
the tariff of 1867 by appointing accommission to examine and revise 
it with a view to permanent reduction was in my judgment a mis- 
take. The country was prospering, laborers were receiving adequate 
compensation for work, and were for the most part entirely contented. 
We were exporting more than we were importing; the future seemed 
to be full of promise. 

The modifications and reductions recommended by the commission 
were so changed in the House and Senate that really it might have been 
claimed little of the work of the commission was left, and so conflict- 
ing were the provisions that it required an expert to harmonize them 
before being authoritatively published. 

The depression in the general business of the country for the last year 
has been caused for the most part by these changes, and now absolute 
distrust and a well-grounded fear of the passage of the Morrison bill has 
well-nigh produced a panic among the manufacturers of all kinds of do- 
mestie They hesitate to make contracts ahead. They fear the 
ascendency of this free-trade party, and must exercise caution. They 
will make no outlays for new buildings, will add nothing to “heir cap- 
ital, will run cautiously with a limited number of hands. Like the en- 
gineer in charge of a train where bridges and trestles are weak, he moves 
with caution, afraid to put on steam and make the run in the usual 
time. Give him positive assurance that the road is in excellent condi- 
tion—bridges strong, tunnels well arched, road-bed solid—and he goes 
fearlessly and rapidly to his destination. 

Let business men be assured that the Republican party shall be kept 
in power, that the proper protection shall be given us under their tariff 
of 1867, and steam will be applied, confidence restored, and the train 
will run on full time with ample provision on hand. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close I desire to say a word in behalf of an 
interest which has suffered very much by the tariff of 1883, and in 
which my constituents are very deeply interested, and which will be 
literally destroyed (at least so far as Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia are concerned) if the bill now before us should pass. The 
wool-growing and sheep-breeding interest is second to none in impor- 
tance in the United States, and is essential to the happiness and com- 
fort of the whole people. 
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At least $150,000 was lost in last year’s crop alone to the counties I 
represent by the reduction in the tariff of 1883, and yet some members 
of Congress from agricultural and wool-growing districts voted for it. 
Few of these will ever do so again. While many haveseen and exam- 
ined astatistical and interesting presentation on this subject made before 
the Committee of Waysand Means by Hon. Columbus Delano, of Ohio, 
president ofthe National Wool-Growers’ Association, very many have not, 
andasit presents the subject in detail and at very much greater length 
than I have time to devote to any similar preparation,and the statements 
made are entirely in accord with my sentiments, I append them that I 
may give them circulation over my district. 

These tables for the most part are taken from official papers in the 
Agricultural and Treasury Departments here and are entirely reliable. 
Indeed, on a subject affecting so vitally the whole country, we can not 
afford to be incorrect. Examine them in detail and you will find them 
interesting and instructive on this question. This whole question will 
be committed to the electors of the country in November next, and an 
emphatic declaration against it, and those who would make it the estab- 
lished policy of the country, would possibly prevent its introduction jnto 
the Forty-ninth Congress. It can not now pass a Republican Senate 
or meet the approval of the Executive, This is the last speech I shall 
make on it here, as in all probability I shall not return; but my suc- 
cessor will be in accord with the sentiments I have expressed, and at 
least one district will remain true to the policy of our fathers on this 
vital question. 


APPENDIX, 
THE TARIFF—WOOL. 


Wasurneron, D. C., February 20, 1884. 
Statement of Mr. Columbus Delano. 

Mr. Columbus Delano, of Ohio, addressed the committee on the subject of the 
duties on wool. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, the duty which I have under- 
taken to perform before this committee in behalf of the wool-growers of the 
United States is simply to urge the reasons for a restoration of the wool duties 
in the tariff of 1867. Itis not my poryoss to discuss the bill which is now pend- 
ing before you, and which qora y the name of your chairman, or the general 
p nciples of economic } ation, except as they may be incidentally involved 

n the propositions which I have to make, It isa duty which I have under- 
taken with reluctance, and so faras I am concerned, I am indebted to the volun- 
tary ponpttalhy (so to speak) of the committee for the privilege of appearing 
here, as I made no request to be heard, 

I wish to invite your attention, therefore, to the skeleton of my argument, 

I shall endeavor to show, in the first place, that pret bie, da no pros- 

rity inthe United States worthy of that name until the act of 1867 was k 

nder that head I shall attempt to show you what magnitude and importance 
it has assumed under the influence of tbat legislation, and under the promise, 
implied, if not expressed, that the legislation was to be permanently secured to 
the wool-growers and to their industry. 

Then I shall attempt to show you the influence of the tariff of 1883 on this 

rosperity, both from facts outside of the record and from an examination of 

ets which are exhibited in the administration of your customs in the first six 
months of the influence of this law of 1883. 

These, with an answer to some of the arguments that have been made against 
a restoration of the tariff of 1867 and in favor of that of 1883, constitute a skele- 
ton of my remarks, 

PROTECTIVE DUTY ON WOOL. 


During the first thirty-five years of the Republic the National ture 
offered no encow ment to the production of wool, but it was admitted free 
of duty. The tariff act of May 22, 1824, first recognized the importance of wool- 
growing and contained the following clause : 

“On wool a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem until the Ist day of June, 1825; 
afterward a duty of 30 per cent.: Provided, That all wool the actual value o 
which at the place whence imported shall not exceed 10 cents per pound shall 
be charged with a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The act of May 19, 1828, advanced the duty on wool costing 10 cents per ponon 
and over to 4 cents per pound and 40 percent. ad valorem until the 30t June, 
1829, from which time an additionalad valorem duty of 5 per cent. was im 
yearly until the whole ad valorem duty should amount to 50 per cent. hen 
this tariff bill was under discussion in the House of Representatives Mr. Steven- 
son, of Pennsylvania, said: “ Hemp, iron, spirits, wool, and woolens are equally 
entitled to protection.” In the Senate Mr, Benton proposed to insert a clause 
laying a progressive duty of 10 per cent. per annum on wool until it should 
amount to 50 per cent. ad valorem and 5 per cent. afterward until it should 
amount to 79 percent. The act of July 14, 1532, which took effect March 3, 1833, 
admitted free of duty wool costing 8 cents or less per pound. and imposed a duty 
of 4cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem on wool costing 8 cents and 
over per pound. The act of 1842 imposed 5 per cent. on wool costing not over 7 
cents, and 3 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad yalorem on all others, In 
the specific duty was abolished, and in 1847 the ad valorem was reduced to 24 
percent. The tarif of 1857 admitted free all wool costing 20 cents or less per 

und, and that of 1861 im a duty of 5 per cent. on woo! costing less than 

8 cents, 3 cents per pound for that costing 18 to 24 cents, and 9 cents on that 

costing over 24 cents per pound, The act of 1864 advanced the rates to 3 cents 

per pound for wool costing 12 cents or less, 6 cents for that costing from 12 to 24 

cents, 10 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem on that costing from 24 

to 32 a and 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent. on all costing over 32 cents 
per pound. 

This history of protective legislation on wool is given for the purpose of sub- 
stantiuting the observation that oF greene revious to the tariff act of 1867 failed 
to afford such protection as would justify rican agriculturists in investing 
largely in the business of OOE WEDE and this fact made apparent the neces- 
sity forthe act of 1867, which afforded to wool-growers the first adequate protec- 
tion ever extended to them, 

The act of March 2, 1867, peoria that all wools should be divided into three 
classes for the purpose of fixing duties, namely ; first, clothing; second, comb- 
ing; and third, carpet wool. 

pon wools of the second class and of the first, unwashed, of the valne of 32 
cents or less per pound, a duty was imposed of 10 cents per pound, and 11 per 


cent, ad valorem ; exceeding 32 cents in value, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent. 
Upon wools of the third class, valued at 12 cents or less per pound, a duty of 3 
cents per pound; exceeding 12 cents, 6 cents per pound. Washed of the first 


class were required to pay double AUT and scoured, of all classes, to pay three 
times the duty imposed on unwashed. These rates continued without change 


until July 1, 1883, except from August 1, 1872, to March 3, 1875, when there was s 
reduction of 10 per cent. therefrom. 

The tariff of 1867,so far as it affected the respective interests of the wool-pro- 
ducers and the manufacturers of woolen goods, was the result of an agreement 
arrived at after long consideration and in a spirit of compromise. In its con- 
summation the late Mr, Henry S. Randall and Dr. John L. Hayes exerted a 
strong influence. Its wise, just, and equitable provisions are easily demon- 
strated by statistics in regard to the production of wool before and since its 


It appears from reliable statistics that during the last four census years the 
number of sheep and the production of wool were as follows: 


Census years, Wool. 


Sheep. 


It will be seen from the above table that the increase in the number of sheep 
in the decade from 1850 to 1860 was only 748,055, equivalent to 3} per cent. ; but 
from 1860 to 1870 it amounted to 6,006,675, or 27 per cent. This augmentation 
was largely due to the pronio tariff of 1867, the influence of which was felt 
during the subsequent decade, as the increase of more than 15,000,000 (15,098,948), 
or 53 per cent., in thenumber of sheep conclusively proves. From information 
that is believed to be trustworthy the number of sheep in the United States in 
the year 1883 was 50,500,000, an increase of 6,923,101 in three years, or 5.3 percent. 
annually, the same average percentage of increase as occurred in the decade 
from 1870 to 1880. 

The increase in the quantity of wool produced during the same period is still 
greater in proportion. This is accounted for in the following manner: Wool- 
growers having secured the assurance of the domestic market, by the act of 1867, 
at once took measures calculated to increase the production of wool, Oneof the 
methods ae poe to accomplish this end was to increase the popevinahcrtesmee A: 
the next and most difficult was to make the animals produce a larger quantity 
of wool, and to this end the maok growers of the West expended large sums of 
money for the purpose of procuring breeding animals that would cause their 
flocks to eavier fleeces, The result of this was that the increase in the 
average weight of fleece rose from 2} and 3} pounds to 5 and 5} pounds, accord- 
ing to location. The cost of this e; iment in bi ing was much greater than 
one inexperienced in the business would suppose, but its successful result is 
demonstrated by the quantity of wool that the census tables now show was pro- 
duced by the sheep of the United States and the average weight of their fleece. 

Wool-growing was rarely remunerative as an industry in the United States 
until after the of the act of March, 1867. Since that time, until the re- 
duction of duty under the act of 1883, American producers have been able to 
compete successfully with those of foreign countries, and our sheep farmers 
have been induced to multiply their fi and increase the number of their 
sheep until there are, at the present time, more than one million persons (1,020,- 
728) who are flock-masters, exclusive of those on public-land ranches, The 
statement hereafter given, pioparoa Dy the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, shows the number of flocks of sheep in each State and Territory 
of the Union, except those on public-land ranches. In view of the foregoing 
facts the United States Tariff Commission made the following observation, 
namely: “The phase of the industry of wool-production that arrests the at- 
tention of the economist is its general distribution. Not a State in the Union, 
and in some of these not a county, but has some portion of its wealth invested in 
wool production.’ Then referring to the act of 1867, the report continues: “The 
law fixing these duties was + * + with the approbation of the entire 


body of eter * * * the wisdom which guided its promotion has found 
substantial vindication in the growth of sheep husbandry during the past fifteen 
years. 


Asa result of augmented Lang e opea the price of wools has been reduced 


to the consumer,” (See report, page 28.) 

The report then Stith to give the average prices of the United States 
wool aip in Boston for four periods, as follows: In 1867 (before the influence of 
the tariff had reduced the price),51 cents per pound; in 1870, 46 cents; in 1875, 
43 cents; in 1880, 48 cents. 

The following conclusions are justified by what has been stated : that the 
number of sheep has been nearly, if not quite, doubled since the passage of the 
tariff act of 1867; that the quan ty of wool annually produced is three times as 

as it was at that date; and that the cost to the consumer had been re- 
uced (prior to the passage of the act in 1883) about 6 cents per pound, or at 
the rate of 12 percent. To produce these results wool wers have expended 
many millions of dollars to obtain the best strains of blood for breeding pur- 
poses, in the construction and adaptation of farm buildings to meet the neces- 
sities of summer care and winter feeding, and in various other ways, all of 
which has been done under solemn com with the manufacturers, sanctioned 
by an act of Congress, which guaranteed to the producers the home market for 
their wool. This is what the act of 1867 meant. 

It follows logically and conclusively that any change in the tariff act of 1867 
that fails to do what that law has done, namely, secure to the wool-growers of the 
United States the home market, will surely injure and tend to destroy an in- 
dustry that gives employment to more than 1,000,000 flock-masters and several 
million employés, and adds each year to our national wealth more than 300,000,- 

pounds of wool, valued at over $100,000,000, and 12,000,000 carcasses for food, 
valued at about $50,000,000. 


EFFECTS OF THE ACT OF 1883. 


The passage of the tariff act of March 3, 1883, has already crippled this im- 
portant industry, and if the rates of duty imposed by the act of 1867 be not re- 
stored its destruction may be regarded as an accomplished fact. 

If required to give reasons for these conclusions, I submit the following : 

First. The price of wool before the passage of the act of 1883 was barely re- 
munerative ; the subsequent reduction of prices has been so great as to preclude 
profit, except perhaps in some of the Territoriesand sparsely-settled States,where 
the price of landisexceedingly low. I venture to state, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the clip of 1883 has been sold by the producers at prices vary- 
ing in different States from 2 to 5 cents per pound Jess than the clip of 1882, e 
producers in no States, so far as I am informed, sold at a reduction of less than 
2cents; in many of the States the reduction was greater, and in the States of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia I venture to estimate it at an average of 4 
cents or more per pound. 

The actual loss on the clip of this year, estimated at 4 cents per pound, amounts 
to about $12,000,000. It is pertinent to ask, does the percentage of reduction to 
the consumer in the prices of woolen goods equal that in the price of wool? 

It may be stated that the market quotations are made up or averaged from the 
prices at which wool been sold or is held after it left the hands of the grow- 
ers. The producers were compelled to sell their clip, for in many instances it 
furnishes the means of subsistence and of carrying on their business. They 
were met after the clip was ready for market with the reduction caused by the 
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aor 1883, and they were in effect told that they must sellat a reduced price or 
nd no pure 

‘That the importations have not been so large as some anticipated results from 
the fact that the wool wers were compelled to part with their clip at a re- 
duced price or permit the manufacturers to supply themselves more extensively 
with foreign wools, In short, to retain the domestic market they were compelled 
to reduce the price of their wools to a point that limited importations. 

Second. The duties imposed by the act of 1867 were no more than were abso- 
lutely required to exclude such foreign wools as enter into competition with 
ours. Therefore the results of the act of 1883 are already observed in the 
increase in the impartation of wools from Australia and South America. The 
superior advantages for producing cheap wool that Australia possesses are not 
ponory understood, and for that reason I desire to refer to the report of Mr, 

wen Spencer, our consul-general at Melbourne, in which he states that the num- 
ber of sheep in the British Australian colonies during 1880 and 1881 was 72,239,- 
359, or nearly double the number contained in the United States. He says: 

“ The pastoral wealth of Australia is enormous; its capabilities for wool- 
growing are practicably unlimited; its mild climate and general adaptation to 
grazing purposes obviate the necessity ee presen food and shelter during the 
winter; nature, in her bounty, has provided these. It is believed that Queens- 
Jand alone could easily raise from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 head of cattle without 
cultivating an acre of ground for fodder or spending a sixpence for the im- 
provement of the natural poruraga 

Published statements from the Treasury show the large increase in the quan- 
tity of wool entered for consumption during the six months after the act of 
1883 went into operation, namely, from July 1 to December 31, 1883, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding year, 

Of clothing-wool, amount paying duty in the six months ended December 31, 
1882, 5.364,466 pounds. Amount in the six months ended December 31, 1883 


10,431,655 pounds. Increase nearly 100 per cent. (94.46 per cent. or 5,067,199. 


pounds), 

The quantity so entered for consumption during the six months after the act 
went into operation, being 10,431,655 pounds, nearly equaled {he quantity en- 
tered during the whole preceding year, that being 11,546,530 pounds. 

or ey ones pate the increase was more marked; the quantity paying duty 
during the six months ended December 31, 1882, was only 523,442 fem , and 
only 1,373,114 pounds during the whole fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, while 
during the six months after the act went into oponon the quantity that was 
entered for consumption was 2,664,456 pounds, being more than five times the 
quantity entered in the corresponding — of 1882, and nearly double that 
which was so entered during the entire year of 1882-"83. 

Of carpet-wools the increase in six months was nearly 10,000,000 pounds, the 
relative tigures being as follows: Entered for consumption in six months ended 
December 31 24,769,229 pounds; six months ended December 31, 1883, 34,- 
150,552 pounds; increase 38 per cent., peers pounds. 

lt is worthy of mention that during the period of four months from March 3 to 
July 1, 1883, before the tariff act under consideratiun went into operation, the 
importation of foreign wool largely increased, and be ae arrival was stored in 
bonded warehouses aan J the Ist of July, on which day clothing and comb- 
ing wools could be entered for consumption at a reduction in the rates of duty 

ual to about 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

he quantity of wool remaining in the bonded warehouses of the United States 
on the 30th of June, 1883, peed aig se oe the or sw quantity being ware- 
housed at Boston, 16,653,114 pounds; in the vicinity of the mostextensive woolen 
milis of the country. the ng 10,319,546 pounds, 8,665,121 were stored 
in New York warehouses. 

mavage shown that the reduction of the rates of duty on wools under the act 
of N 3, 1883, was greater than on woolen goods,and that this reduction 
caused a large increase in the quantity of foreign wools that entered into con- 
sumption during the six months ended December 31, 1883, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1852, it is pertinent to inquire whether the reduced 
rates on woolen goods was sufficient to cause an extensive inflow from foreign 
countries, 

Official returns made to the Treasury Department show that the value of 
woolen goods that entered into consumption during the first six months under 
the operation of the tariff act of 1883,as compared with the corresponding six 
fs in the year immediately precediùg, was as follows: 


Six months ended December 31, 1882... 
Six months ended December 31, 1883 


Decrease in 1883... 
Increase in 1883... 


From the above it will be observed that so far from being an increase in the 
value of woolen goods imported during the first six months under the new tariff, 
there wasa slight decrease; and in place of a reduction in the average ad valorem 
duties there was an increase of over 2 per cent. This shows either that there 
was a decline in the value of woolen goods imported during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1883-84, or that there was a considerable increase in those kinds of 
goods paying higher ad valorem rates of duty, as, for example, fine 
worsted g , &e 

PROTECTIVE POLICY OF GOVERNMENT. 


Economists who bave been in favor of protective legislation by the Congress 
of the United States have regarded itas of the highest importance that a pro- 
tective tariff should not oniy serve to encourage manufacturing, mining, and 
agricultural industries, but should also in especial manner protect labor, 

‘The low rates of wages paid tothe working people in those countries that com- 

te in our markets with domestic products and their sad condition are well 
cnown to the members of this committee, some of whom have personally in- 
vestigated the condition of the toilers in the mills, factories, shops, and mines 
of Europe. To such gentlemen it is unnecessary to say that one of the princi- 
po objects of haresnr! ari legislation is to prevent the degradation of our work- 

ng people to the level of those in foreign countries. 

In the manufacture of woolen goods great improvements in automatic and 
other machinery used have been made in recent years, until the number of hu- 
man hands now employed in the various processes is comparatively small. Poy 
the vast products of woolen and worsted mills during the census year 1850, 
amounting in value to $267,262,913, the aggregate number of employés was only 
161,557, and nearly 20,000 of these consisted of boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age. Highly important as this industry is, and deserving. as it does, ample 
encouragement from the National Legislature, its claim for protection, on 
the ground that it employs labor, is far surpassed by the wool-producing in- 
dustry, an industry numbering 1,020,000 proprietors, who are the owners of 
50,500,000 sheep, of an te value of ,000,000. These proprietors are, as 


a rule, freeholders, and the value of the land required for summer and winter 
feed for vagy can a be yaaa at ay aa or poca — ppa 
aggregating $500,000,000. hese flock-masters, in condu their business, af- 
ford constant employment to more persons than they ni themselves, the 
whole exceeding 2,000,000 persons, 


The Sogenuny. of American inventors has not been able to provide automatic 
or other r-saving machinery to diminish the number of employés. Men are 
oe eskea. strong, self-reliant men, in the successful prosecution of this industry. 
Neither boys nor women can endure the constant atigue and vigilance attend- 
ant thereon, Here is an opportunity to encourage labor, and this labor, 1 beg 
your committee to remember, is not performed in buildings where the laborers 
are sheltered from storms, nor where the temperature is modified by artificial 
heat, but it is performed in the open air, where the laborers are exposed to the 
pen nce heat of summer and to extreme cold of winter, all of which must be 

Let meadd that these laborers are extensive consumers of manufactured prod- 
ucts, of protected articles of every description, woolen and cotton goods, cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, hats, cutlery, nails, iron and steel products of all 
kinds, sugar, rice, and everythi our country makes or produces, and by 
legislation protects, these agricultural laborers consume. The only material 
protection ever given them, or that they have seriously demanded, is that now 
under consideration. Do you expect toturn them away with the unphilosoph- 
ical and fallacious theory that they are producersof “raw material,” desery- 
ing no protection? Should you do so your answer will be, in my judgment, as 
crude as their production is “raw.” But, gentlemen, treat them as you ma 
they are not only producers of wool, but they are men and patriots. They wil 
contribute in the future as in the toward the paymeut of your publie debt 
and the replenishment of your Treasury, and should an enemy approach our 
shores, and money and muscle be needed for the preservation of our institu- 
tions, these humble sheep-farmers will give, as some of them have heretofore 
given, money, personal service, even their sons and their own right arms for 
the maintenance of the nation’s integrity and honor. 


THE COMPARATIVE EFFECT OF THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1883, ON THE WOOL AND 
THE WOOLEN INDUSTRIES. 


A comparison of the effect of the tariff act of March 3, 1883, on these two allied 
industries may not be out of place in an argument to show the justice and pro- 
priety of restoring the duties on wool as they were under the act of 1367. 

It has already been stated that this act was the result of an agreement between 
the producers and manufacturers in wool. It was made after much considera- 
tion, and in order to settle a controversy between these two interests that had 
been coeval with their existence. In this controversy the manufacturers had 
always been victors and thereby had retarded the growth of sheep husbandry 
and diminished the production of domestic wool. Thisso-called agreement de- 
serves a stronger name; it was a solemn com fora union designed to be 
enduring, upon which the producers of wool might rely. Upon the faith of this 
treaty they d.l rely, and expended large sums of money in the prosecution of 
their business, thereby increasing its growth and advancing its prosperity with 
a rapidity almost marvelous, as has been shown by the facts and figures already 
submitted. The mayu.tude of the expenditures made by wool-growers, since 
the passage of the act in 1867, would, if stated, hardly be ERA those having 
no panen kuowledge of the business. The act of March 3, 1833, was an abro- 
gation of this treaty und without reason. It was really an act of divorce with- 
outcause and wit .ou ulimony, and it deserves to beset aside and annulled, and 
the original treaty restored. 


RELATIVE REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON WOOL AND ON WOOLENS. 


A few facts and figures will show how the reduction of duties by the act of 1883 
has affected the ive industries of wool-growing and wool-manufucturing, 
and the figures will substantiate some observations already made. 

The comparative rates of duty on wools and on woolens under the respective 
tariff acts of 1867 and 1883, and the average ad valorem rates on each class of 
wool and on each of the classes or kinds of woolen goods separately and in 
groups, are shown vy recent tables prepared by the Treasury Department, 

y these tables it is shown that, on the foreign wools that enter into competi- 
tion with ours, namely, clothing and combing wools, the average reduction of 
duty was about 10} per cent. On foreign manufactures of wool the average re- 
duction was6} per cent. While, therefore, wool-growers have suffered so large 
a reduction in the protective duty on their product, with no compensatory ad- 
vantages, the manufacturers of woolen goods have been largely compensated 
by the reduced price of wool, domestic as well as foreign, as I have already 
shown. 

Of the $42,000,000 of woolen goods oporse into the United States during the 
last fiscal year, ended June 30, L ress goods constituted more than one- 
half, or $22,619,106, the duty on which. under the act of 1867, averaged 65} per 
cent. ad valorem. Under the act of 1883 the average would be 64} per cent., Tee 
ing a reduction of only 44 per cent, The next in value was woolen cloths 
amounting to $10,806,324,the average duty on which was 73.3 per cent., and 
under the present act it would be 64} per cent., a redaction of 8.9 per cent. Of 
the other articles imported, no one exceeding $1,400,000in value, theaverage re- 
duction in duty under the act of 1883, as computed on the imports of the last 

fiscal year, was as follows: On manufactures of wool not specified, 9.92 per 
cent.; woolen and worsted yarns, only $433,363 in value, 10.68 per cent.; woolen 
and worsted shawls, 6.53 per cent. ; wearing apparel, 9.45 pe cent.; webbings, 
bindings, braids, &c., 7.15 per cent.; carpets, mats, rugs, 7.65 per cent.; shirts, 
hosiery, &c., 1.59 per cent. ; shirts, drawers, and other articles, except hosiery, 
being only 1.08 per cent. 

As already stated, the ave ad valorem reduction on $40,837,565 of the total 
importation of woolen goods during the last fiscal year ($42,129,336) was only 6} 
per cent., or, to be exact, 6.23 per cent. 

It is respectfully submitted that if the wool-producing and wool-manufactur- 
ing industries are to be injured by legislation, no unfairness or unjust discrim- 
ination should be made by Congress. The relative interests of producer and 
manufacturer were carefully considered in 1866-'67, and the tariff act of 1867 was 
satisfactory to each alike, and as a result both have enjoyed prosperity. 

Referring again tothe reduction of the duty on clothing and combing woois, 
it has been asserted by some that the reduction in the dividing line in the value 
of wools paying 10 and 12 cents per pound respectively, from 32% to 30 cen 
would, toa considerable extent, compensate wool-growers for the abolition o! 
the ad valorem rates. This story might have been believed by the proverbially 
credulous marine, but no intelligent sailor or wool wer believed it then or 
believes it now. The remorseless logic of figures failsto demonstrate the truth 
of the predicted result. The official returns, showing the duties paid upon wool 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, gives the following results: Clothing 
wools, value 32 cents or less per pound, 11,466,637) pounds; value over 32 cents 
per pound, only 57,478 Bacon e or one pound costing over S2centsto every 199} 
pounds costing less than 32cents. Inthe vate imports from foreign coun- 
tries during that year no wool is valued at ve 3 cents per pound, except from 
pienti toms which country the direct importations ameouuted to 2,604,701 
pounds, valued at $656,045, being an average cost of 25.2 cents per pound. 

One of the reasons given by the manufacturers for insisting upon the reduction 
of the duties on wool is that it was necessary in order to compensate for the re- 
duction of the duties on woolens. Asa protectionist I have never been able to 
recognize the validity of this argument. These two productions, so far as legis- 
lative protection is concerned,stand upon their own respective merits. When 
properly considered I think it will be found that there is no logic in the assertion 
that because the duties on woolens are reduced the duty on wool should neces- 
sarily be reduced also. One who believes in the doctrine of protection does not 
admit that a protective duty upon an article produced in this country, where all 
the circumstances connected with its production are favorable, is necessarily in- 
creased in price to the extent of the duty. 
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The theory of the protectionist is that under the conditions above alluded to 
domestic Som peinon. will reduce the price of the article to the minimum cost 
of its production; that the protective duty is only a security to the domestic 
manufacturer that he shall not have his business royed by a temporary in- 
undation from other countries, where capital is plentiful and Jaborcheap. The 
epee ks duty is simply a security to the manufacturer to induce him to invest 

is capital in a business which by domestic competition will produce an article 
5 cheaply as it can be produced and at thesame time furnish a market for it at 

ome, 

Now, the assertion of the manufacturers before alluded to, ifit rests upon any 
logical basis, is a claim that by reducing the duty on wool they will cheapen 
the article for their own consumption, not for a single year, but as arule forthe 
future. Apply their logic tomanufactured fabrics. Dothey admit thatthe pro- 
tection they receive increases the price of their goods? They have claimed for 
the last half a century that the reason for their demand for protection was not 
to increase the price of their but to give them the command of their do- 
mestic markets and prevent their industries from being destroyed by over- 
whelming inundations from abroad. Hence they have always claimed, and 
have generally had, as they have at this ee under the act of 1848, such 
protection as secures them against the calamity before referred to. : 

Any legislative duty that fails to secure to the domestic fabric the control of the 
home market fails to amount to protection. Apply this principle tothe article 
of wool. As before stated, the duties of 1867 barely secured tothe American pro- 
ducers the home market. Importations were made to some extent even unde 
the act of 1867, but that act gave to the producers of wool the control of the mar- 
ket at home; but the act of 1883 fails to do this. Ido not say that its authors so 
intended, but I do say without fear of contradiction that under this law wool- 
growers can not control the domestic market, 

At this very point I invite the attention of the committee to the facts of the case 
as they have heretofore presentedto you. The320,000,000 of pounds of wool, 
being the clip of 1883, have yielded to the producer this year an average of 4 
cents less per pound than was received for the clip of 1882. Why? Because the 
tariff of 1883 fails to secure the home market to the producers and they are driven 
to this reduction in price in order to prevent importations, and unless they re- 
ceive relief by legislation the producers will be compelled to make similar reduc- 
tions from time to time, until finally they are driven to a choice either to continue 
in the production of wool at a price that is not remunerative or to saga cnr di- 
minish and finally abandon the business. Surround this question by whatever 
figures and estimates you may, the simple fact remainsasitisherestated. Hence 
the legislative PEAR of the United States must say whether they will suffer 
this industry to languish, decrease, and in certain places, notably Pennsylvania. 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Wisconsin, perish,or restore the tariff of 1867 and leave 
the wool-growers of the United States to the privilege of supplying the wool 
which the protected manufacturers consume. 

Ip to consider some of the other peg, pine by the manufacturers to 
establish the proposition that the wool tariff of 1867 ought not tobe restored. The 
president of the late Tariff Commission is reported to have said in a defense of 
the action of the last Congress that “The low condition of wool-growing in 
Ohio, the principal complaining State, is due to the competition in domestic 
territorial wools, and not to importation.” I am unable to see how so intelli- 
gent a gentleman could have fallen into such ptos error. There is no wool 
grown in the Territories that competes with Ohio wool. Ohio wool, for certain 
purposes (by Ohio wool I mean that classification of wools which embraces 
those of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, and other central States) is the 
best wool in the world. It has no equal anywhere, and in the Territories it has 
not even a pretended competitor. 

The States above named haye expended most freely in the production of a su- 
pox gueu of wool, and they were stimulated to such on by their belief 

n the beneficial effects in the act of 1867, and that the provisions of such act 
would be left undisturbed. They are prepared to keep their sheep ina uniform 
condition of flesh throughout the entire year, to house them when necessary for 
their protection from the severity of the weather, and to sustain them by asteady 
and judicious cape a These are the elements which contribute to produce a 
wool of so strong a fiber that it is superior to any other woolin the world. The 
same sheep transferred tothe Territories yield a tender, sometimes called a rot- 
ten, fiber, and although they are treated with the best care which intelligent hus- 
bandry can afford, yet it is impossible to bring their wool to such a standard as 
that it will favorably compare with the fine woolsof Ohio. Iam prepared with 
samples, which in due time I will hand to the committee, illustrating the state- 
ments I have here made. 

The wool which most nearly ee that which is classified under the 
name of Ohio XX and Ohio XXX is grown in Australia, of which also there is 
a sample present. This Australian wool is but a r substitute for the wools 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, &c., and in a scoured condition the domestic Ohio wool 
is always preferred to the best Australian production. . 

To verify the argument here made, I produce a letter from Justice, Bateman 
& Co., who are prominent wool com ion merchants of Philadelphia, and 
by the permission of the writers I make use of the same: 

122 Sovurn FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, February 7, 1884. 

DEAR Sir: We have been requested by Mr. David Harpster to furnish you 
samples of wool showing the difference between Territorial wool and Ohio XX, 
and we send them as follows: 

Simpie No. 1 is showy XX Ohio, well bred and sound in fiber, selling at 42 
cents here. 

Sample No. 2 is the same wool from Ohio sheep driven into the Western Ter- 
ritories, selling at 22 cents here, 

This latter wool has had the best care and attention in the Territories, but ow- 
ing to the alkaline soil, or from some unknown cause, the Territorial wool is 
weak and tender in fiber. Owing to the reduction of duties on wool,woo W- 
ing in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, where wool like our sample No. 
1 is raised, is likely to be among the things of the past. This class of wool is 
much needed for the manufacture of worsted a. Large amounts of machin- 
ery for this purpose have been established in hiladelphia, but unless this wool 
can be raised in Ohio they will get other but less suitable from South America 
and Australia. The wools of the best blood after transfer to the Territories be- 
come rotten and tender in fiber and wg d unfit for worsted purposes. Sample 
No.2 PE shes the wools transferred to the Territories. They will make some 
kinds of clothing, as they have fulling properties, but they are not strong. For 
worsted purposes, as above stated, they are wholly unfit, 

Sample No. 3 is Australian. This wool is suitable for worsted purposes, al- 
though not as well adapted to itas wool like sample No. 1, Ohio wool, but if Ohio 
wool can not be had, American manufacturers will have to fall back on the 


foreign article like sample No. 3. 
Yours, truly, JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


Mr. Cotumsus DELANO, 
1600 Thirteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

A second letter from the same parties, dated Febru 9, giving me leave to 
use the former letter, has been received, and from it I desire to make a few 
quotations; **The wools suitable to supply the wants of this machinery are 
raised principally in the above sections (Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
&c.). If wool-growing ceases to be profitable on high-priced lands, it will be 
transferred to the Western Territories, which do not produce wools of sufficient 
strength and fiber to answer for worsted p , and the manufacturers of 
worsted yarn will be compelled to import wool or close their mills. This event 
of course takes place when wool-growing in the old wool-growing sections be- 


comes among the things of the past. We do not know whether it is the feed or 
the alkaline soil or what condition it is that unfits Territorial wools owing to 
weakness of fiber from ever being used, but the fact is well known, 

: s * . s s * 

“As the Western Territories are neti EE to be plowed down and farmed 
and cultivated grasses produced, there is no reaso le expectation that they 
will grow the wools suitable for combing p which are now raised in the 
old wool-growing sections. There is no fine wool in the world equal to the 
high-bred XX and XXX Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia fleeces for 
strength of fiber; the Australian wools come next, and though they are not so 
strong, they are used largely by the American manufacturers, because they are 
cheaper than the Ohio wools; but at the same price in a scoured condition the 
manufacturers would always prefer the finest Ohio wools. Any material reduc- 
tion of the duties on wool will have a tendency to make the raising of it un- 
profitable in the States named above, as manufacturers, in order to compete, 
must buy their wool at lower prices. í 

“The wool wer and the woolen manufacturer are both interested in pro- 

both ook and goods. The American wool-grower depends upon the 
American woolen manufacturer for his market, American wool has been ex- 
ported and tried both in England and France, but it was found better to pay re- 
turn freight than to accept the best price obtainable in foreign markets.”" 

Another error in the article before alluded to is contained in the following 


words: 

“The total importation of clothing-wools, the competing foreign wools, in 
1880, was 26,785,171 pounds, while Ohio has had to contend against an increased 
production of wool in the newer States from 1870 to 1880 of 101,000,000 pounds.” 

Here is the same error in reasserted under different circumstances, This 
paragraph admits that in 1880 there was 26,000,000 pounds of clothing-wool im- 
ported which competed with wools grown in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, &c. But looking further at the article from which those quotations are 
made we find the same author asserting as follows: 

‘The only wools now imported are for exce nal and peculiar purposes, 
wools having qualities not found or not so perfectly found in domestic wools; 
carpet-wools, none of which are grown or can be apes profitably here; ayer 
fine electoral wools for the ny ep Ş glish combing-wools, when 
as in 1880 there was a fashion for coarse fabrics; long and fine merino combing- 
wools, produced here as yet in limited quantities, for soft ladies’ fabrics which 
have recently come into fashion.” 

Iam unable to understand how the author justifies himself in asserting that 
the low condition of wool-growing in Ohio is due to the competition in domes- 
tic Territorial wools, when he admits in another paragraph in 1880 nearly 
27,000,000 pounds of clothing-wools were imported; nor do I exactly see how 
these two statements are consistent with the paragraph last stated, wherein he 
says that “the only wools now imported are for exceptional and pur- 

n 


poses,” &e. 
There is one other parempi in the article referred to to which I wish to in- 
vite attention. Itis in these words: 

“Although we may import limited supplies of foreign wool, the ample domes- 
tic supply regulates the cost of such raw material as we may import. y 

In this proposition there is a subtle error, which can not be concealed when 
exposed to criticism. How can an “ample domestic supply regulate the cost of 
importations,” provided the foreign article can be imported without duty, or 
under such low duty as to permit.its sale at a price so low as to render the pro- 
duction of the domestic article unremunerative? The proposition is clearl, 
untenable and palpably erroneous. In fact, the very reverse is true, as I thin 
all must see, namely: That a market which permits an article to be imported 
duty-free or witha nominal duty will be ted by the price of the imported 
product; and the price of a domestic article must regulated by the cost of 
that which is imported; and a reduction in the price of the domestic article is 
necessary to prevent or limit importation. Therefore, nothing can save the 
wool-growers from this reduction in price’ which they have endured during the 

ear 1883 except the restoration of duties that will enable them to command the 
den market; otherwise the abandonmentofthe industry mustinevitably follow. 
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Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
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Total Sheep 
Statesand Territories, sheep. | on farms.a and ony og Wool. c 

Number, Ni $ Number. | Pounds. d 

The United States............... 42, 192,074 | 35,192,074 „000,000 | 155, 681, 751 
DN Ln Ae 347,538 347,538 762, 207 
466,524 76,524 313, 698 

246, 757 246, 557, 368 
5,727,349 | 4,152,349 16,798, 036 
1,091, 443, 746, 443 3,197, 391 
59, 431 59, 431 |. 230, 133 
85, 244 30, 244 157, 025 
21, 967 21, 967 |. 97, 946 
105, 681 56, 681 162, 810 
527,589 527,589 1, 289, 560 
117, 326 27,326 127,149 
1,087,073 | 1,087,073 6, 093, 066 
100,511 | 1,100,511 6, 167, 498 
ewen | foster |" 2, 855,852 
aai 5 

1,000, 269 | 1,000,269 4,592,576 
135, 631 135, 631 406,678 

565, 918 565, 918 2, 776, 407 

171, 184 171, 184 850, 084 

67,979 67,979 299, 089 

2,189,389 | 2,189,389 11, 858, 497 

267,598 267,598 |.. 1, 352,124 

287, 694 237, 694 |.. 734,643 

1,411,298 | 1,411,298 7,313, 924 

279, 277 184, 277 995, 454 

247, 453 199, 453 1, 282, 656 

230, 695 133, 695 655, 012 

211, 825 211, 8235 1, 060, 589 

117, 020 117, 020 441,110 

3,938,831 | 2,088, S31 4,019, 188 

1,715,180 | 1,715,180 |.. 8, 827,195 

461, 638 461, 638 917, 756 

4,902,486 | 4,902, 456 25, 003, 756 

1, 368,162 | 1,083, 162 5, 718, 524 

1,776,598 | 1,776,598 |.. 8,470, 273 

17,211 17, 211 |.. 6, 680 

118, 889 118, 889 272, 758 

672,789 672, 1,918, 295 

3,651,633 | 2,411,633 6, 923, 019 

523, 121 233, 121 973,246 

439, 870 439, 870 |.. 2,551, 113 

497,289 497,289 |.. 1, 836, 673 

388, 883 292, 883 1, 389, 123 

674, 769 674,769 2, 681, 444 

pee 1, 336,807 | 1,336,807 |. 7, 016, 491 
Wyoming....... = 450, 225 40, 225 691, 650 
Indian Territory MET Vcc 8 E T) ESER 


a Exclusive of spring lambs. 
b Estimated, 


eSpring clip of 1880. 

dNot Pogsearangs Ney following items, the result of special investigation: Texas 
and California og AA sheep reported on fa 13,000,000 pounds; wool of 
other (ranch) sheep, 34,000,000 pounds; pulled wool and fleece of slaughtered 
sheep, 38,000,000 pounds, making an aggregate of 240,681,751 pounds 

Mr. VAN EATON. Mr. Chairman, as a nation we occupy the sin- 
gular position of being a sufferer from a redundant revenue, our Treas- 
ury suffers from an embarrassment of riches, while our people groan 
under the burdens of unjust, unnecessary, and onerous taxation. At- 
tention has been called to this state of things in more than one execu- 
tive message, in more than one report from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In his annual message to the second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, December 4, 1882, after showing that there was a surplus of 
revenue in the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, of 
$145,543,810.71, the President said : 

You can not fail to note with interest the discussion by the Secretary as to the 
necessity of providing by legislation some mode of freeing the Treasury of an 
excess of assets in the event Congress fails to reach an early agreement for the 
reduction of taxation. 

Lheartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. 

It will be remembered that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last 
session the importance of relieving the industry and enterprise of the country 
from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. It is one of the tritest maxims of 
political economy thatall taxes are burdensome, however wisely and prudently 
Imposed. * * Of late the public revenues have far exceeded what was neces- 
sary for a wise and economical administration of the Government. 

Then comes the report of that remarkable body, commonly known as 
the ‘‘ Tariff Commission.” Letmequote from that. On page 5of that 
report, bearing the same date as the annual message just quoted from, 
we find the following: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion oi the country. 


> 
Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission regards not only as a 
due recognition of public sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers, but 
one conducive to the general industrial eerie and which, though it may 
be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special inter- 
ests affected by such reduction. . = 


. . 

It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff—fixed for the 
most part during the war, under the evident necessity at that time of stimulat- 
ing to its utmost extent all domestic production—might be adapted, through 

uction, to the present condition of peace, requiring no such extraordinary 
stimulus. 


= =. x e s ba 
Entertaining these views the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
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tariff duties, in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feat- 
ure. Theaverage reduction of rates, including that from the enlargement of the 
free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and comm: at which 
the commission aimed, is not less on the ave: than 20 cent. and it is 
the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach $ per cent. 

is, then, was the reduction which the commission thought ought 
to be made in the then existing tariff; that is, 25 per cent. 

In his annual message to the present Congress, December 4, 1883, 
quoting from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the President 
showed that for the year ending July 1, 1883, the surplus of revenue 
over expenditures was $132,879,444.41. True, it is estimated that for 
the fiscal years ending July 1, 1884 and 1885, the surplus income will 
not be so large. 

Now, the very moderate reduction recommended by the commission 
was not adopted. The Republican majority in both Houses repudiated 
the work of their own creature. True totheirlong history on this sub- 
ject, they determined to stand by the manufacturers, and not to afford 
the ‘‘relief to the consumer,’’ which the commission said ought to be 
done. After long wrangling, and the rejection of every measure of re- 
lief offered on this side, a bill was finally passed, which, according to 
the best estimates, reduced the then existing tariff rates 1.74 per cent. 
The committee had recommended a reduction of 25 per cent.; this 
legislation came within 23.26 per cent. of that recommendation ! 

Now, then, we find the situation to be this: We have an overflowing 
Treasury, an annual surplus of $100,000,000 or over, more than we 
actually need; recommendations time after time from the Executive 
and the minister of finance to devise and put in practice some plan to 
reduce this annually recurring surplus; a commission created at the 
instance of the dominant mrposely to investigate all matters 
connected with the tariff, who, after carefully going over the whole 
ground—and a large portion of the United States—finally reported that 
tariff rates should be reduced 25 per cent. ‘‘as a due recognition of 
public sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers;’’ and yet in 
all these years no substantial reduction has been effected—certainly no 
“ measure of relief’? has been adopted up to this good hour. And now, 
when by the pending bill it is proposed to reduce war-tariff taxes 20 per 
cent.—less than the commission itself recommended, and in exact line 
of all the recommendations of which I have spoken—we have the ex- 
traordinary spectacle presented of an almost unbroken phalanx of op- 
position on the other side of this Chamber, to the moderate reduction 
proposed by the bill, and to any ‘‘ measure of justice tothe consumer.” 

I am not unmindful, of course, that there has been a reduction in the 
revenues of perhaps from thirty to forty millions annually, but neither 
am I unmindful how this reduction has been effected, namely, by re- 
ductions in the internal revenue, by a removal of the tax on just such 
articles as the people, the consumers, could dispense with. Such were 
the taxes on bank checks, proprietary medicines, matches, perfumery, 
Lubin’s extract Jockey Club, and reduction of the tax on tobacco. 
While on all such things as the people, the laboring men and women of 
this country, those upon whose shoulders after all everything else rests 
and the prosperity of the country depends—on all such things as they 
must buy and use—the tax remains the same; the burden for them is not 
lightened, but in the language of the Boston Post, ‘‘ Everything for them 
to wear, te eat, and make shelter remains taxed all the same, and in many 
cases the exactions are so outrageously high that even a Government 
mule must be ashamed that so grand a country as the United States 
could impose them !’’ 

The fact is, that while reduction in some sort has been forced upon 
the dominant party, they have most carefully looked for and so far as 
they have gone, found some place to put it where it would not interfere 
with the large manufactures, ‘‘our infant industries,’’ and most care- 
fully would offer no ‘‘ measure of justice to the consumers.’ So true 
is this that to-day, when the necessity of further reduction of revenue 
still presses, we find the leading opponents of the bill on either side of 
this Chamber, in harmonious accord in recommending the abolition of 
the whisky tax— internal revenue on distilled spirits. When the peo- 
ple ask bread they would give them nota stone, but worse, plenty of free 
whisky. Mr. Chairman, I confess I can not understand the statesman- 
ship that would keep up to the highest notch the prices of all the nec- 
essaries of life, and when the laboring man is in distress, and the ‘‘ poor 
cry in the streets,” would offer as the only ‘‘ measure of relief and jus- 
tice” unlimited free and cheap whisky. 

On this subject of the tax on whisky I wish to say I prefer it should 
become the settled policy of the Government to raise a portion of its 
revenue from a tax on spirits distilled from grain. I want to see the 
mode of collection changed, the internal-revenue machinery done away 
with, but not this particular tax; it is one, Mr. Chairman, which no 
one need pay unless he wishes; to escape it all he has to do is to re- 
frain from the use of the article. It is perhaps as a tax the least op- 
pressive of any that could bedevised. So let us keep the tax on whisky 
and take it off our food and clothing. 


TARIFF FACTS FOR POOR MEN. 


The New York Herald is doing some good work in the cause of re- 
form, and recently published some facts and tables which I quote: 

If the workingman can not own his cottage and the land on which it stands, 
the next best thing is to have possession of them ata low rental. The price of 
land itself is not affected directly by the tariff, being with sunlight and air one 
of the very few things thatarenottaxed. If there had been any possible method 
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of‘ protecting” land by screwing out pedo ok petap arri of his scanty 
earnings, it would doubtless have been applied long since. the mate: that 
enter into the construction of a house are taxed, the cost of the house will be in- 
creased and the owner or landlord must charge a higher rent to secure a profit 
on his outlay. Let the following list of duties in the present tariff be examined: 
Per cent, 

m. 100 
. 18 


Nails. 


es 


5 
25 
. 2 
25 
ee 
Š ee A eB I (| 
Bas on the tariff is imposed on behalf of the workingman.’ Does this look 
eit 


Sup) a worker in a mill has saved enor 
to which he takes his wife and children, He is 


Per cent, 

Sosa Bowls SED SES) dh each OIN ORTE ITEE TTET OOE ESE 50 
Oil-cloths.. nen eseerernsees sse 40 
House furniture, finished. 35 
House furniture, unfini 30 
Clocks. 30 
25 

40 

. 55 

. 45 

25 


Can it be imagined that these taxes are imposed to aid the workingman to 
furnish his house? Su they did not exist, would it not be reasonable to 
think thatthe cost of furnishing would be decreased? 

In order to live, a man must eat, must be clothed, and must have shelter. In 
this estimate these are the necessities of life, and if their cost is made greater 
than is necessary it practically involves a tax upon life. Let us take some of 
the important articles of clothing and see how 


tariff is arranged : 


Fiannels .... 
Hi 


These are articles used by every man, woman, and child in the country, and 
are necessary to their comfort, See how tenderly they are cared for by the 
tariff! The wonder is that such a system of taxation on the poor is allowed to 
remain one day. 

But we are told the result of a high protective tariff is to reduce the 
price of the manufactured article to the consumer. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, if that beso, we have the extraordinary spectacle presented in this 
country of vast capital controlled by men of brains and energy, invested 
in protected industries for the sake alone of ‘‘ most sweet charity,” for 
the sole benefit of the consumer. For, if protection cheapens prices, 
free trade would of course, as would any reduction, increase them, and 
if the capitalists of the country engaged in manufacture, should ever 
conclude to quit investing for charity and want to add to their capital, 
of course they will join forces with us, and thus increase the price of their 
commodities and add to their profits. 

That there may be periods when manufactured articles become cheap 
under protection, I admit; but these are spasmodic, not regular, and 
occur when under the hot-bed stimulus of protection there is overpro- 
duction and financial troubles threaten, and goods are forced on a glutted 
market. 

Again weare told “‘ protection ” is for the benefit of the laboring classes. 
‘What laboring classes? First, and chiefly, of course, those who work 
in the protected industries. To hear theadvocates of protection on this 
subject, one would suppose that in their favorite theory they believed 
they had found the workingman’s ise; this I think the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY] the other day pre- 
scribed as the panacea for all the ills such as he observed in foreign 
<ountries, notably in ‘‘ merry free-trade England.’’ According to their 
views, there will always be high wages and prosperity under the benefi- 
cent influences of protection, where poverty and want and ‘‘ the cheap 
and nasty’’ can never come. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire 
to call attention to matters of recent date concerning these ‘‘ protected ” 
laborers, as shown in extracts from the current news of the day and as 
found in the daily papers. 

In the first place, I presume it will be admitted that we have the 
protective system in pretty full force and effect; that we are and for 
years have been enjoying (?) a rather high protective tariff; yet I ven- 
ture to say for the last year or more, in spite of the vast benefits of the 
system, the distress consequent on the reduction of the wages of the 
protected laborers, has been unparalleled by anything that has hap- 
pened among laborers in other callings not so favored and protected. 
Read the following from the press dispatchesof last fall and this spring: 

NO COMPROMISE IN THE GLASS STRIKE. 
PITTSBURGH, December 18, 


‘The general conference committee of the glass manufacturers and their strik- 
‘ing employés met again to-day. The committee continued in session until a 
late hour this evening, and adjourned without accomplishing anything. Both 
sides agree that further attempts to compromise will be useless, and the ques- 
‘tion is now one of endurance. The wo: 


en say that the manufacturers will 


weaken after January 1. The manufacturers pronounce talk o* that kind rub- 
Te feeling to-night is more bitter than at any time since the strike com- 
menced, 
THE NAIL MEN IN COUNCIL, 
PITTSBURGH, December 19. 

The Western Nail Association met this morning and held asession lasting 
until 2 o'clock this afternoon. It was decided to close down for six weeks, from 
December 29 to February 11. The meeting was one of the largest ever held 
here, every mill in the West being represented in person or by letter, The stop- 

is for the purpose of restricting the production. The stocks are light and 
ill-assorted, but the trade is reported to be fair. The card rate remains un- 
changed. The stop will throw several thousand men out of employment. 
The manufacturers ope na me suspension to improve the trade. Theemployés 
a very despondent, having already lost nearly four months this year by simi- 

r suspensions. 

This afternoon 3,000 men employed in the National Tube Works at McKees 
port were notified of a general reduction on January 1. If the terms are not 
accepted the works will close down indefinitely after that date. 

CUTTING DOWN THE WAGES. 
NORRISTOWN, PA., December 24. 

James Hoover & Sons and J. H. Boone & Co., iron manufacturers, announce 
a reduction in the price of puddling from $4 to $3.75 a ton, the wages of others 


bei roportionately reduced. 
SE PEDET Mount CARMEL, PA., December 24. 
Work is suspended at No.1 Franklin Colliery, near Trevorton, for three 
months, five hundred men being disemployed. 
Easton, PA., December 24. 


The Thomas Iron Company, at Hokendauqua, and the Crane Iron Company, at 
Catasauqua, reduce the wages of employés 10 percent. January 1. Nearly every 
furnace in the valley has reduced wages. 

Taunton, Mass., December 24. 


The Whittenton Manufacturing Company reduces wages 10 per cent. on Jan- 

uary 7, and other mill managers say they must cut or shut down. 
COTTON MILLS CLOSING. 
New York, January 31. 

A report is current that orders have been issued to stop a large number of 
looms in the Boom cotton-mills, Tremont and Suffolk mills, Massachusetts 
Cotton mills, the Lowell, husetts and York Manufacturing Company 
mills, and mine, in order to reduce production, because of the present un- 
profitable prices. The above are some of the largest mills in the country and 
represent nearly 400,000 spindles. 

A THREATENED STRIKE OF IRON-WORKERS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., April 19. 

The conference of the Amalgamated Association and the manufacturers this 
afternoon, contrary to expectation, resulted in a disagreement. The workmen 
demanded that the present rate of wages, $5.50 per ton of puddling, be continued, 
with the exception of an extra dollar a ton for axle-iron, which was dropped, 
and also presented additions and amendments, which itis claimed will increase 
the wages of certain classes of workmen from 5 to 20 per cent. The manufact- 
urers peremptorily refused to accept the work men’s p: ition and demanded 
a uniform reduction of 10 per cent., which it is claimed is necessary on account 
of Eastern competition and the depression of trade. 

The workmen denied that a uction was necessary, and also denied that 
their scale provided for any increase. 

The discussion lasted three hours, when it was decided thatan agreement was 
impossible, Both sides profess to be firm in their position. If one or the other 
does not yield work will be suspended at all mills in the West after June 1. 

And these extracts might be multiplied almost indefinitely. And, 
Mr. Chairman, after listening to the glowing eulogies of the protective 
system, especially of its beneficent results to the laboring man, toward 
whom the sympathies of eulogists and manufacturers alike seem to go 
out, the above is rather strange reading. Oh, wondrous system, that 
at once cheapens to the consumer the cost of the article produced, in- 
creases the wages of the laborer, and at the same time forces hundreds 
out of employment in one establishment, thousands in sundry others, 
and often works on half time most of those who remain! 

Right here, and in connection with this subject, anotherstrange thing 
occursto me. Forthe past two years we have been hearing repeated com- 
plaints of the importation by the wealthy proprietors of the various ‘‘pro- 
tected industries” of cheap laborers from Europe. Thesemen have been 
telling us for years that they desire protection in order to prevent Ameri- 
can labor from having to compete with** the pauper labor of Europe”’— 
I think that is about the way they put it—and now they are actually 
introducing that same ‘‘ pauper labor” into this country, and employi 
it, because it can be had for less than the American labor they have forced 
to the striking point, by constant reduction of wages, while in the mys- 
terious process of protection. 

‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY] the other day made 
this remarkable recommendation: 

We should forthwith prohibit the gre Shae of cheap labor and send back 
to whatever country they have been shipped from men or women who have 
signed contracts in foreign lands or on shipboard to work at lower than pre- 
vailing American wages. 

Again he says: 

Statutory provision should be made that eight hours or less shall be the long- 
est period in any one day that man or machinery may move in productive em- 
ployment. 

So, then, the confession is openly made on the floor of this House, and 
by the acknowledged leader on that side, that after all ‘‘ protection ” 
alone will not make the American laborer in the ‘“‘ productive employ- 
ments ” happy; another step is necessary; first, the ‘‘ infant industry ’’ 
must be protected, that this American laborer may not be forced into 
competition with the ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe;’’ and next, we must 
pass laws to prevent his ‘‘ protector” from bringing this same pauper 
labor to our own shores to compete on American soil with that American 
laborer; and finally, we must then provide by still another law that this 
same protected industry shall not overwork this much-protected, this 
same American laborer! 
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But, after all, there is really nothing strange in this. Once set out 
on the tortuous path of making men prosperous or virtuous by law and 
there is no end to the laws that will be needed. Properly considered, 
all thisis but the logical sequence to the doctrine of ‘‘ protection.” That 
alone is soon found insufficient. Its advocates will not see that the fault 
is in the system, and they come back here for more laws, more help, 


and more protection! And so they will ever come, until the people 
rise up and do away with the whole thing. I do not think the work- 
ings or philosophy of the protective system can be better portrayed than 
in the following extract from a most excellent work, Economics, or the 
Science of Wealth,by Julian M. Sturtevant, ex-president and professor 
of political economy in Illinois College, and one of the most successful 
teachers and profound thinkers of the age: 


No one will deny that it is ene that a single branch of industry might be 
encouraged and stimulated into more rapid growth by the monopoly of pee 
tection, Let us suppose that up to acertain time free trade prevailed, 
when persons interested in estab: a | some new industry had found foreign 
competition inconvenient, and applied to Government for a protective duty. 
The Government grants the request, and the revenue law is modified accord- 
ingly. The petitioners go away for the present satisfied. Let us suppose that 
these petitioners were manufacturers of woolen cloth. The wool-growers are 
not slow to discover that on the one hand they are obliged to pay more for 
woolen cloths, while on the other hand they are severely pressed by the compe- 
tition of foreign-grown wool. They apply for protection, and it can not be re- 
fused. This takes away a S ye of the value of the privileges conceded to the 
manufacturers of wool, and they are discontented. 

The principle of protection is now established, and every industry which en- 
counters any foreign competition will demand and can not be denied a show 
init. The iron men of every grade must be protected, and every dime of pro- 
tection which is ted to them increases the price of machinery for the man- 
ufacture of woolens, and thus damages the woolen interest. The cotton men, 
too, must be heard. They have to pay higher wages to their laborers, use 
the cost of living has been its on f Workmen in this climate must have 
woolen clothing. The cost of machinery isincreased, and therefore it costs more 
to manufacture cotton goods. They, too, must be protected. Soon the woolen 
interest has lost more by monopolies anid to other industries than it gained 
by the one originally granted to itself, and it besieges the Government more 
clamorously than ever for more protection and with a more powerful argument, 
It now wants to be protected not so much against foreign competition as against 
the monopolies ted to other industries. These, one and all, are soon again 
thronging the lobbies of Congress demanding more protection. 

The i Sain granted to one industry is destructive of that granted to every 
other, and no man can tell t y whether his particular industry is on the whole 
benefited or injured by the protection which actually exists, or whether if the 
whole were at once swept away his interest would not be actually relieved of 
an oppressive burden. But all still worship with unfaltering faith at the shrine 
of exclusiveness and clamor for more protection as the panacea for all their ills, 
The coal interest must have protection, however much that may injure the iron 
interest; and the iron interest must have protection, however that may affect 
the woolen and the cotton interest. If protectionists could demonstrate some 
great law of nature by which it might be determined with accuracy when and 
to what amount protection should be granted, the whole thing might be reduced 
to law and order and reason. But till that can be done (and it never can be 
done) it will present a scene of wild confusion, self-contradiction, and self-de- 
struction. 


How well this delineates what has been happening here every day 
since Co met in December last! I reckon it is safe to say that 
not an industry in the United States, except that of the farmer pure 
and simple, and some of the manual mechanical industries, but what 
has been here howling for protection, sometimes more for themselves, 
sometimes less for their neighbors. In fact, so many of our ‘infant 
industries’’ have thronged these Halls and crowded crying through 
these corridors, that were this whole immense building converted into 
a hospital for the feeble or an asylum for the young, it would scarcely 
accommodate these distressed and in most instances infants. Their 
cry is ‘‘Give!’’ and, like that of the daughter of the horse-leech, it is 
still “Give” 

Among others came the sugar men. These went home and called a 
convention of the ‘‘representatives of the Louisiana protected indus- 
tries,” and made a report, which they printed and sent back here. I 
quote from the report of Judge Taylor Beattie, who, in speaking of their 
trip here, says: 

At first we bag bane some difficulty in securing a hearing, but finally met 
the Louisiana delegation to the House of Representatives. They for the most 
part seemed averse toany combination with other Representatives. In fact they 
seemed to think the sugar-planters were not the proper parties to advise them ; 
that they und these matters better than we did. They seemed to have 
something on their minds which they were averse to talking about, but which 
we supposed meant that they were to be governed in their action by the dictates 
of some caucus, which had been held or was to be held. We told them we were 
satisfied by a combination of votes we could prevent the passage of the Morrison 
bill. Westated tothem one fact which came to us from s „and which was 
a bid for our vote, that if we could deliver the five votes from Louisiana [one, 
KELLOGG, they had already], they * * * would guarantee fifteen votes 

from Ohio], representi e wool interest, to prevent the passage of the bill. 
he members of the Louisiana delegation were averse to making any combi- 
nations whatsoever. 

How unaccommodating in the Louisiana delegation, not to be will- 
ing to trade sugar for wool, and in the proportions of one for three at 
that! There is much more of the same kind. And how innocently it 
is all said! Only a much-protected infant would be quite so unsophis- 
ticated! 

In their resolutions they solemnly declare ‘‘against periodic inun- 
dation and slave-grown products.’ Under the circumstances, the irony 
of protection could scarcely go further than this. And, finally, that they 
“‘will arrange for an electoral ticket and Congressional nominations, 
and will support no one not fully in accord with their views 1” 

Then came the wool men and the sorghum men, and we were told 
sorghum could be made to pay in Kansas if only that sweet infant 


could be protected. Then came the licorice-paste men, and the lum- 
ber men, and the rice men—in fact, their name is legion—and the iron 
and steel men; but no, they did not come exactly, for, as is said of the 
r, these ‘‘ we have always with us.” In connection with the sugar 
interest I shall ask leave to print, as part of the appendix to. my re- 
marks, an article from the American Grocer of March 27, this year. 

But we are told that we have other industries in the South that de- 
mand and must have protection. Mr. Chairman, I glory in our Southern 
industries, factories, mines, and so on, but I undertake to say that in 
our genial climate they are not the puling infants it seems they are and 
must ever remain on the arid hills and under the bleak skies of New 
England. I have no fears but vur people will so adapt themselves to 
the situation that, as the artificial stimulus of protection is withdrawn, 
they will grow all the stronger in the natural and healthy air of ap- 
ponme free trade, and building up their industries, untrammeled 

y restrictive laws and repressive enactments, allowed to buy, sell, and 
trade where they will, and according to the great and unchanging laws 
of commerce, all their industries will not only survive, but flourish 
and possibly illustrate the doctrine of the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” 

The Tariff Commission on their travels through the South, in addi- 
tion to the rice men and the sugar men, who plead that they could not 
live if duties on their particular industries were reduced, while they 
could live much better if they were raised, found when they got into North 
Carolina an enterprising farmer who thought and actually convinced 
them that the tax on goobers, or peanuts, ought to be raised to 2 cents 
per pound, and who also asked for a duty on chalk, as he said chalk 
deposits existed in that State. True, we get all our chalk from Eng- 
land in ballast, or nearly so, but the idea seemed to be to put a duty 
on the article and stop the ballast, and our North Carolina farmer was 
right; he had as good a right to have his peanuts and his chalk pro- 
tected as his neighbors their rice and their sugar. 

But on the question of the necessity for protection for the manufiact- 
uring and mining enterprises of the South I call attention to a letter 
(see appendix) from R. L. Bloomfield, esq., president of the Athens 
Man: uring Company, of Georgia, a man as well qualified to speak 
on this subject as any manin the country, and this is only one of several 
of the same import received by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
and all denying the benefit of protection for Southern industries. Its. 
reasoning applies with like force to allindustriesin the South supposed 
to be in need of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, these questions are here in the Forty-eighth Congress 
as clamorous as in the past, and they will continue to comeuntil a settled 
policy is adopted. These troublesome matters on questions of public 
policy should be definitely settled, and they can be settled in only one of 
two ways. Theone is toerect a wall of protection so high that nothing 
made or raised in this country can be imported, shut every interest up 
within these walls, and come squarely to the extreme protectionist’s 
idea of a prosperous government, of asea-girt Utopia, when all we pro- 
duce, and all we manufacture, and all we draw from the mines will be 
bought, sold, and consumed ‘“‘under the American flag!” The other 
is, gradually but surely to approach taxation only for the support of the 
Government. I donot believe there is any middle ground; I do not be- 
lieve there is any warrant in the Constitution, in right, reason, or law, 
for taking money under color of law from one man’s pocket and put- 
ting it into that of another, thus making the poor man and the laborer 
poorer and the rich man richer, and I believe the people are waking 
up to this fact. 

Mr. Chairman, in all this protracted debate I have listened carefully 
to arguments from the other side. I have heard eloquently portrayed 
the beauties of protection and its manifold blessings to the laboring 
poor, and as I listened my mind involuntarily went out to the toilers. 
in the fields in the far South, for in my section the people are mostly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and I have tried in vain to see how 
these beauties of protection add to their happiness, their comfort, or 
their well-being in any respect. They do not see it themselves, for as 
yet they are unlearned in the protectionist’s political economy, that the 
true way for the laboring man to prosper is to sell in a cheap market 
and buy in a dear one. 

True, I suppose they are not of much account in the making up of this 
great argument; they do not count in it as do the laborers of Sheffield, 
of Birmingham, of Manchester, and the wretched dwellers in the 
“ slums of London,” whose miseries a few days since were so eloquently 
portrayed on this floor for the purpose of pointing the moral that their 
condition was the result of free trade; but nevertheless let us turn to 
them fora moment. Take, for example, the colored laborer—and for 
him at least gentlemen on the other side once professed to feel a pecul- 
iar interest—and do yet I believe about election time—take, I say, for a 
moment the colored laborer in the cotton field or the woods, away down 
there by the lower Mississippi, the Pearl, the Pascagoula, the Amite, 
or the Gulf, and as he drives his team afield, hoes his cotton, or plows 
oe nee let us see, if we can, how protection protects this sable man and. 

rother. 

Not one thing he raises is ‘* pro ” or has its price enhanced by 
any tariff rates, while not one thing he buys but is protected and has 
its cost to him enhanced thereby; and here the question of ‘* free trace- 
chains,’’ so sneeringly referred to the other day, does have some signifi- 
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cance. Doubtless there are many on this floor who have never felt the 
crushing weight of poverty, the actual necessity of making a dollar go 
as far as possible; but there are such men, and this our Southern laborer 
is one of them, and it is a serious matter to him to have to pay two 
prices for an article he must have, whether trace-chains, shoes, cloth- 
ing, or sugar, in order that the proprietor in these favored and pro- 
tected industries may grow rich off his necessities. That is the only 
phase of protection ever exhibited to the farm laborer, to the carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the mason, to all engaged in mechanical as well as agri- 
cultural pursuits. These are the men whose cause I plead. I ask that 
they be left free to buy where they can bay cheapest and sell where 
they can sell dearest; that this miserable net-work of so-called protect- 
ive laws that hems them in on every side for the benefit of the favored 
few be torn asunder, and the laboring man once more become a free 
man in fact as well as in name. 

And Mr, Chairman, the laboring man is not insensible to these evils 
he has so long had to endure, and everywhere he is moving to get rid 
ofthem. I think it were the part of wisdom to repouniae tia tack: 44 
prepare for the coming and the inevitable change; for in our form of 
government what the people will, must come to pass; they are our mas- 
ters, we are but their servants; in the end we must register their decrees. 
“The question before the legislators of to-day is simply whether they 
will lead or be led; whether they will respond tothe demand for reform. 
Reform will come. Welcome it.’ That the revolution on this subject 
has fairly begun only the willfully blind can fail to see, and ‘‘ revolu- 
tions never go backward.” 

Protection as it exists in our system mustgo. It is the part of states- 
men to prepare for the change. If this is done, if we obey the behests 
of the people, if we mark well the signs of the times, if we skillfully 
put our house in order, the change will come so gradually that not a 
protected industry in the country need suffer. On the contrary, they 
too shall share in the benefits that must come when all our varied indus- 
tries—agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing, and mining—instead of 
crippling each other as now, shall work together for the common good, 
each adding to the prosperity of the other, and resulting in the added 
happiness and permanent prosperity of all classes and of all callings. 
Then, and not till then, shall we be truly free. The time is not long; 
the army of reform, of true is fast organizing; it gathers re- 
cruits in every section, in the very walls of the factories and in the depths 
of the mines as well as from the forge and the plow; it is on its march. 

Dinna ye hear the slogan? 


Nothing can stop it. Let us not try; let us rather prepare to wel- 
come it. 


APPENDIX. 


My Dear Sim: The tariff bill which is now popaing a Washington gives me 
much interest, and as I know you to be an in e friend of many gentlemen 
of both Houses, I concluded you to be the most proper one to make my views 
known to that body touching the manufacturing interest of Georgia, which I 
understand has been represented as wholly joined to the idol which many manu- 
facturers claim to be their own salvation. far from holding to these views I 
claim all peices to manufacturing of every kind a direct injury. I would as 
soon think that a man could get life from whisky as for a manufacturer to get 
life from protection, Do not profits increase competition, and does not com- 
tition decrease profits? Do not tariffs tend to increase values, and do not 
nereasing values increase cost of production? Was not the tariff decreased 
one year ago, and do you not see its effects in the reduction in wages to cheapen 


ened, and you will find its Bisa cheapened, and the effect of this will be 


beyond the pomer of men to make much 

he is forced to meet the mar! 
care not what his business may be, say Seense his cost of production is too 
great; and now it has become apparent from the fact that at the close of a four 
years’ war the country was left comparatively bare of productions, and it took 
the past years for us to collect a stock and provide for the re re popolan 
annually thrown upon our shores, which must be supplied for at one year, 
This work has kept us trading among ourselves, and as my old uncle used to say, 
we made a good business of it, as his neighbor did, who would trade with his 
son Bill on rainy days and make each a dollar, 

Now that our protected market is supplied we are at our row’s end; we can 
not entera single market outside and prosper. It was perfectly amusingto me 
to see in the convention held at ester, N. Y., the woo wers and the 
wool-spinners each clamoring for reduction of tariff, one on t 
other on the wool. The grower said, give me cheap goods 
you cheap wool; and the spinner said fi ve us cheap wool and we will give you 
cheap s; and finally they compromise, each getting the other all the 
duty they could squeeze out of him, cay i for no others but themselves. And 
this is just the spirit that conceived the first tariff, and tyrannical power was 
what first gave it birth. Let usexamine this question and see how it enters every 
department of life. Say an ax will cost to import it $1; we add 50 cents duty, 
neers, Sp $1.50; add to this importer’s profit or commission 5 per cent.; this 
makes $1.57}; add to this jobber’s profit 10 per cent., you have $1.73}; add to this 
25 per cent. retail profit, and you have $2.16), The man who makes the ax gets 
$1, the Government gets 50 cents, less the cost of collection. Who gets the bal- 
ance, 66} cents? The merchants get it for advancing the tax for the use of that 
ax. Well, the user of the ax can not afford to lose that amount, and he must 
change more for his wood in consequence. The blacksmith who purchases the 
wood can not afford to lose it, hence he must charge more for upsetting the ax 
when brought to him for repair, and now the ax ceases to be profitable with its 
second duty laid on it; axes are too expensive for wood-cutting, and the man 
must leaye wood-cutting and go into a protected business in order to live ; he 


we will give 


finds a business which does not draw a bounty can not furnish a living. We soon 
find the protected business with an undue share of labor and money invested in 
it, and that’s unprofitable. : 

What now must be done—destroy their ented Penney pe Oh, no; we can not- 
live without this protection. We are resolved what todo. Work half time; 
the wages must remain where they are. We can not live on less, but we will 
work on half time until the market becomes bare. This they prescribe for the 
remedy of the evil. It is not a Deore only a relief. If any man knows any- 
thing of the mechanic's lifein the Middle or New England States for the past two 

ears, he knows that they have not had work much over halftheir time, simply 
use the articles they produce are higher than the masses can purchase. the 
purchasing power is not in the country. The necessities are apparent in all 
rural districts, but they are unable to fill their necessities. Think for one mo- 
ment that this country, the puaa of Texas, should be paid a bounty for raising 
wooi after giving them the d; the plains of Kansasand Nebraska should be 
ps a bounty for raising cattle; the savannas of Georgia and South Carolina a 
unty of 100 per cent, for raising rice; the valley of the Mississippi 25 per cent. 
for raising sugar. This is nothing but robbing each the other, and like all spe- 
cies of se ness, we have a watchful eye on what goes in the pocket, but en- 
vaar blind at what goes out. Ithink I have said enough to convince any hon- 
est, disinterested mind; but nothing of what I have said ever convinced my 
mind of the wickedness of protection. 

From 17 years of agor have always loved the government best which bestowed 
to the kee; of its laws the most personal liberty, and I never felt myself free 
when my Government denied me privilege to sell my labor in the market 
where it was most needed and purchase my supplies in that market which was 
best supplied. Give men their liberty, and the natural advantages which each 
and every country is supplied with, and my word for it men will make for 
themselves good and wholesome livings; but my experience goes to prove that 
Cad tidy ae mip is oftener a hinderance than a help when they undertake to assist 

individuals in individual pursuits, The adjusting of our tariff in a just and fair 
proportion between man and man is beyond the power of man, and therefore 
plain to my mind that it can not be justly laid. I fail to see any good in the in- 
stitution, view it from whatever side I may ; and while I could not ask perhaps 
to have the institution wiped entirely out at one blow, fearing the consequence 
might be the same as removing al] impurities from my body in an instant, be- 
fore their place could be supplied by purity I would thereby suffer more than 
the system could bear. I would purge it out by healthful doses until the whole 
body was cleansed. I fear you will complain of the length of this letter, but 
you know my story is not half told. I close simply from fear of wearying you. 


ly, 
R. L. BLOOMFIELD. 
Hon. Porr BARROW. 


|From American Grocer and Dry Goods Chronicle, March 27.] 
FREE SUGAR, 


The following extract is from a prize essay read before the Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Louisiana. If its statements are true, and we have no reason to doubt 
them, they prove that domestic an a, atp ad are receiving L seme returns from 
their crops than is obtained by any other class of cultu: : 

“No cultural product in any part of the world gives a return equal toa 
well-conducted sugar plantation. Hitherto it has uired large capital to em- 
bark in this business, but since the establishment of central factories in our 
State every cultivator has within his reach the means to become a su, farmer 
and the certainty of omtainina a good price for his cane. Poormen ín no other 
country have such opportunities as are here offered, for by proper cultiva- 
tion they are certain of securing from $80 to $100 per acre for their cane crop, 
and one man can cultivate from ten to fifteen acres in cane, des raising corn 
and other supplies sufficient for his family—all on land which to-day can bepur- 
chased at from $5 to $20 per acre. This new feature in the sugar industry is des- 
tined to more than double our sugar product in five years, and under favorable 
legislative protection this industry in the near future will assume nd pro- 
porone for not one-half of the territory adapted to cane is as yet cultivated in 

plant. It has been found that cane does remarkably wellon the high lands, 
as proven in East Baton Rouge by sugar farmers, who are growing wealthy 
with small mills; and cane pays well even in the sandy soil of the other Florida 
parishes, where nourished by fertilizers. Recent important improvements in 
machinery have greatly increased the sugar yield per ton of cane, and the re- 
fuse, or begasee, which a few years ago was a great burden to sugar > cunt tes 
has recently been utilized for fuel; but a better use for it will soon be found, for 
it makes the best paper stock, and will in a year or two be extensively employed 
for that purpose. In fact, paper barrels for sugar and molasses will soon take 
Lec place of the ancient, wasteful, and cumbersome cypress hogsheads and bar- 
rels. 


An average duty of over 60 per cent. is maintained on sugar and kept at that 
excessive rate in obedience to the demands of the domestic sugar industry. 

It is claimed in the above paper that with proper cultivation $80 to $100 per acre 
is obtained from sugar. The tobacco crop oi pepe $64.32 per acre ; hay, $11.44; 
epee $43.89; corn, $11.94; wheat, $11.99; rye, 38.28; oats, $9.89; barley, $13.54; 

kwheat, $9. 49, These figures show bg rien, that there is no necessi Ny oe 
a high tariff on sugar, and thatas a crop it yields the producer six to eight es 
the return obtained from cereals. And yet the average rate of wages in the 
grain-growing States of the West and Northwest is from six to eight dollars per 
month greater than in Low r would still enable producers to get 
superb returns from their land as com) with grain-growers, and give to con- 
sumers a gift of $40,000,000. 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING AND MINING ENTERPRISES. 
BALTIMORE, March 5. 
The Manufacturers’ Record will to-morrow po a statement of two months” 
progre in manufactures in the South, showing the amount of capital invested 
n Southern manufacturing and mining enterprises during January and Feb- 
ruary. The amount is placed at $28,200,000. Kentucky shows the largest aggre- 
po; $6,851,000, while Alabama is second with $5,210,000; Virginia, $3,830,000; 
xas, $3,593,000; Georgia, $2,074,000; Maryland, $2,015,000; North Carolina, $L,- 
227,000; West Virginia, $916,000; South Carolina, $904,000; Tennessee, $846,000, 
and other States little less than $50,000 each. This remarkable increase is made 
up of wide SO of industries. Cotton mills now building and inaugurated 
since January 1 will 
the number now in the South. s : 
ropose to largely in- 
pacity. e and Phoenix Mill, of Columbus, Ga., intend to 
erect a new $100,000 mill; the Rome (Ga.) cotton factory will spend $100,000 on 
anew mill; the Riverside Cotton Mill Company, at Danville, Va., Matthews Mill 
Company, at Selma, Ala., and the Birmingham (Ala.) cotton mill will expend 
about $100,000 or more on new mills; while in addition to these there are nu- 
merous other cotton factory peas being worked up. An immense amount 
of Northern and Western capital is going into the Southern industries, and the 
Southern people are investing in such new enterprises. 


Mr. MORRISON. I move that the committee rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MATSON reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Ho House on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war- 
tariff taxes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock p. m.) the 


House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. J. J. ADAMS: Resolutions of the Anti-Monopoly League of 
New York city, in favor of the following bills: The forfeited land-grant, 
interstate-commerce, postal-telegraph, contract-labor, encouragement to 
American merchant marine, and eight-hour pills—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Memorial of the Louisiana Educational So- 
ciety, for the of S. 398—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Petition of John C. Lake, John Becker, and 
others, of Muskegon, Mich., in favor of laws in the interest of the labor- 
ing class—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. R. T. DAVIS: Petition in favor of the establishment of the 
port of Dennis, Mass.—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, remonstrance against the news-copyright bill—to the Commit- 
tee on the J udiciary 

By Mr. DUNCAN: Petition of W. D. Blackburn and others, of Me- 
chaniesburg, Pa., for grant of Jand-warrants to soldiers—to the Select 
Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

Also, of W. D. Blackburn and others, of the same place, to grant 
soldiers difference in value between greenbacks and gold in payment 
for military services—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of Henry Kauffelt and 30 others, for the relief of Oli- 
ver Freet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: Memorial of the Legislature of Connecticut, relative 
to the education of Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of Mason Post, No. 106, Department 
of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the Republic, relative to pensions, &e.— 
to the Select Committee on Paymentof Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Papers relating to the claim of William Thur- 
mond; of Algernon 8. Walker, executor, &c.; of Algernon 8. Walker; of 
Daniel Stoval; of Samuel Sears; of William A. McElwain; of Joshua E. 
Logan; of Allen County, Kentucky; of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church at Russellville, Ky.; of William L. Hudspeth; of Seboston Hec- 
ter; of James R. Harston; of James W. Herndon, administrator, &c. ; 
of W. P. Hendricks; of James W. Foster; of C. T. & T. R. Eubank; of 
A. Drain; of Logan M. Dishman; of Asbury Dawson; of Samuel E. Car- 
penter; of Henry F. Cornelius; of M. B. W. Camp; of Ira J. Bogan, 
and of James Boren—severally to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. 8, HEWITT: Petition of the Gotham Art Students, in 
favor of the abolition of the duties on works of art—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: Papers relating to the claim of William Ar- 
thur—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAGINNIS: Resolutions of the Board of Trade, Livingston, 
Mont., against the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific land grant—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOREY: Petition for more liberal legislation for the ex- 
soldiers, by 700 members of the creas Grand Army of the Republic 
Posts, Department of Ohio, namely; J. H. Jenkins, No. 242; Addison 
Clark, 151; Shreve, 207; George Crook, 325; Burnside, 137; Walter 
Wood, 48; McGlory, 182; Halum, 49; William H. Free, 328; James 
H. Bradley, 310; Meller Moody, 314; Bloom, 269, Wein, 93; Wooster, 
34; Lutz, 338; Henry Hart; John Beirny, 293, and John W. McPerrin, 
226—to the Select Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay. 

By Mn MORRILL: Petition of Company I, Kansas State Militia, 
for the passage of H. R. 5980—to the Committee on the Militia. 

*By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of the Board of Trade of Burlington, 
Towa, relative to silver coinage—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. POLAND: Petition of George W. Monteith, for a pension, 
&c.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRYOR: Papers relating to the claim of Sarah Townsley, 
administrator, &c.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REESE: Memorial of citizens of Georgia, relative to aid to 
education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. J. S. ROBINSON: Petition of citizens of Lima, Ohio, in favor 
of a uniform national bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. ; 

By Mr. W. E. ROBINSON: Papers relating to the bill for the relief 
of Michael J. Heuston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers relating to the bill for the relief of Margaret Ragan—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. W.F. ROGERS: Resolutions of the Assembly of the State of 


New York, against the enactment of laws discouraging inventions—to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Petition of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of California, relative to patents—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of General E. A. Carr and others, officers of the Army, 
in fayor of an act to give commissioned officers on the active-list of the 
Army who have served as captain for twenty years the pay and allow- 
ances of the next higher grade—to the Committeeon Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Sac and Fox Indians, in regard to their 
annuities—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Petition of O. C. Martin and others, of Smith 
pracy and of J. H. Alexander and others, of Attala County, Missis- 

i, in favor of the Senate educational bill—severally to the Committee 
ucation. 

iss Mr. SMALLS: Petition of citizens of South Carolina, relative to 
education—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of John Cook, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William Daniels, for a pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Washington Maynor, for a pension—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Resolutions of the William P. Lyon Post, 
No. 147, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wisconsin, rela- 
tive to the recommendations of the pension committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—to the same committee. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Letter of I. R. Galtney, superintendent of edu- 
cation, and petition of numerous citizens of Amite County, and let- 
ter of W. F. McInnis, superintendent of education, Lawrence County, 
and petition of numerous citizens of Jones County, Mississippi, for na- 
tional aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers relating to the bill for the relief of Patrick 
O’Malia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD: Resolution of Grand Army of the Republic pes 
for pensions and bounty—to the Select Committee on Payment o 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. WOODWARD: Resolution of James Mason Post, No. 106, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wisconsin, relative to 
pensions, &c,—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, April 29, 1884. 


Prayer by Rev. W. F. SHORT, D. D., of Jacksonville, Il. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the Hou e of Representatives: 

A bill (S. 465) for the relief of Mary L., Walker and Ella Walker; 

A bill (S. 652) to carry into effect the decree of the district court of 
the United States for the southern district of New York in the case of 
the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra Sefiora de Regla; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The bill (H. R. 2228) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the bill lie on the table for the present. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bill and joint resolution from the House of Represent- 
atives were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 578) to authorize the sale of a certain portion of the 
Fort Hays military reservation, Kansas, to the Ellis County Agricult- 
ural Society of Kansas; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 239) to fill vacancies existing in the Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 copies of eulogies 
on Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representative in Congress, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HILL. I present a petition of citizens of Colorado residing and 
doing business in Denver, praying that such clerks be provided in the 
Comptroller’s Office as will expedite the payment of rebate claims due 
to dealers in tobacco and cigars. I move that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. HILL. I also present, at the request of my colleague [Mr.| The petition of Edward C. Buckner Post, No. 154, Department of 


Bowen ], who is absent, asimilar petition from citizens of Denver, Colo., 
which I move be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON presented the following petitions, praying Congress to 
grant to each honorably discharged soldier who served in the late war 
of the rebellion one hundred and sixty acres of land; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

The petition of Garret Post, No. 16, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of E. C. Little Post, No. 54, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of James Brownell Post, No. 222, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Tracy Post, No. 52, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Repnblic; 

The petition of Sheppard Post, No. 157, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Jewett Post, No. 60, Department of Iowa,Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Blake Post, No. 114, Departmentof Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; ; 

The petition of John J. Stillman Post, No. 194, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Fuller Post, No. 38, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Henry Seiburt Post, No. 250, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Mansfield Post, No. 159, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of 8. E. Collins Post, No.272, Department of Iowa,Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of David Harding Post, No. 28, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Allison Post, No. 34, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Surfus Post, No. 105, Department of Iowa,Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Crocker Post, No.12, Department of Ilowa,Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Rippy Post, No. 185, Department of Iowa,Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Noel Morrison Post, No. 249, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Bent Post, No. 278, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of General N. B. Baker Post, No. 88, Department of Iowa, 
‘Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Upton Post, No. 248, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Todd Post, No. 115, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of John Dillin Post, No. 233, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Annett Post, No. 124, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of John Dillin Post, No. 225, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Wadsworth Post, No. 36, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Randall Post, No. 142, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Virtue Post, No. 174, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of J. V. Carpenter Post, No. 104, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Buckhasen Post, No, 207, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of L. S. Shinler Post, No. 166, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of C. G. Francis Post, No. 181, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Eaton Post, No. 86, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

` The petition of John Braden Post, No. 242, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of George S. Comstock Post, No. 228, Department of 
Towa, Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of R. M. Smith Post, No. 269, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Iuka Post, No. 131, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Mays Post, No. 264, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of John L. Bashore Post, No. 122, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 


Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Henry Keating Post, No. 211, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of John L. Jordan Post, No. 246, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Adam Kempel Post, No. 245, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of J. Q. Wilds Post, No. 109, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of H. Robinson Post, No. 214, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Dorr Post, No. 62, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; ! 

The petition of ex-soldiers and citizens of Lake Mills, Winnebago 
County, Iowa; 

The petition of Allee Post, No. 113, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of General Lyon Post, No. 133, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Vandover Post, No. 119, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Amny of the Republic; 

The petition of Ersland Post, No. 234, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Brush Creek Post, No. 258, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of F. M. Thompson Post, No. 187, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of N. L. McKinnie Post, No. 213, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Page Post, No. 65, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of Hyde Clark Post, No. 78, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Lee Post, No. 221, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

The petition of John A. Davis Post, No. 53, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petitionof J. B. Steedman, No. 238, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Silas Jackson Post, No. 255, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Major Lightfoot Post, No. 256, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Shrives Post, No. 177, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Farragut Post, No. 95, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of William Carbee Post, No. 270, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Perry A. Newell Post, No. 232, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Haskins Post, No. 87, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Shiloh Post, No. 126, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Phil. Kearny Post, No. 40, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Colonel Goodrich Post, No. 117, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Yarnall Post, No. 127, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of William Kellogg Post, No. 186, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of John M. Renz Post, No. 128, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Myers Post, No. 29, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Shelby Norman Post, No. 231, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of O. P. Lewin Post, No. 169, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of C. C. Washburne Post, No. 282, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Isemeyer Post, No. 18, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Trego Post, No. 273, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of McKenzie Post, No. 72, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Waller Post, No. 223, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of T. Z. Cook Post, No. 235, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 
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Army of the ublic; 

The petition of John Miller Post, No. 158, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of W. W. Warner Post, No. 46, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Frank Bentley Post, No. 89, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of James P. Millikin Post, No. 257, Department of 
Towa, Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Miles King Post, No. 254, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Greene Post, No. 200, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Willsey Post, No. 162, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Don A. Carpenter Post, No. 191, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Lanty Post, No. 215, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Ropahlio; 

The petition of Farnsworth Post, No. 42, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; 

The petition of Torrence Post, No. 2, Department of Iowa, Grand 
Army of the Republic; and 

The petition of John Van Dorn Post, No. 206, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of citizens of Great Barrington, 
Mass., praying for liberal appropriations for Indian education; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Osage City, Kans., and a 
petition of citizens of Derby, Kans., praying that justice may be done 
the Nez Percé Indians now in Indian Territory; which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition of survivors of the Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, citizens of Paterson, N. J., and a petition of Aaron Wilkes 
Post, No. 23, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey, 
praying such legislation as is recommended by the committee on pen- 
sions of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to pensions; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the 
subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2123) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment the use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes,’’ 
approved July 1, 1862; also, to amend an act approved July 2, 1864, 
and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amendment of said first- 
mentioned act, and to provide for a settlement of the claims growing 
out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain of said 
railroads, and to secure to the United States the payment of all indebt- 
edness of certain of the companies therein mentioned ;’’ which was read 
twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2019) to provide for the establishing of terms of courtin the district 
of Colorado, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5966) to change the name of the Marsh National 
Bank of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, 
and to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iamalso instructed by the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1958) to authorize the increase of the 
capital stock of the First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., to report 
it adversely, as that feature is incorporated in the House bill just re- 
ported. I move that this bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam directed by the Committee on Epidemic Dis- 
eases to ask that a statistical table prepared by the secretary of the 
National Board of Health in respect to the yellow-fever, which the 
committee regards as containing valuable information, be printed for 
the use of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How many copies? 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose the usual number. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be upward of 1,900 


es. 
SA HARRIS. Five hundred copies will be sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that five hundred copiesof the paper hehas described be printed for the 
nseof the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. Thatorder will be entered 
if there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was 
referred the petition of Wolff and Brown, asking for compensation for 
certain horses alleged to have been impressed into the service in Colo- 
rado in 1863, have instructed me to report the same back to the Senate 
adversely, recommending that the prayer of the petition be not granted, 
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The petition of Bevins Post, No. 281, Department of Iowa, Grand 
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that the claim of the claimants therein made be not allowed, and that 
this report be agreed to. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 328) for the relief of John P. T. Davis, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (H. Res, 223) authorizing Secretary of War to loan to the 
mayor of Richmond, Va., a certain amount of flags and bunting for use 
at a fair, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same commi to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan two 
hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebration of the 
Mecklenburg declaration of independence, reported it with an amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have accompanied each of these resolutions with 
a report, and I desire to state that the Committee on Military Affairs 
does not deem such legislation judicious, and gives notice that here- 
after it will report all such cases adversely. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Finance, reported an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. "HAMPTON. The Committee on Military Affairs have in- 
structed me to report formally without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. Res. 170) in relation to the claim made by Dr. John B. Read 
against the United States for the alleged use of projectiles claimed as 
the invention of said Read, and by him alleged to have been used pur- 
suant to a contract or arrangement made between him and the War 
Department, and for which no compensation has been made. This joint 
resolution has passed the House. A similar resolution has already been 
favorably reported upon from the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
I shall ask to call this up in place of the one on the Calendar when it 
is reached. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Mrs. M. D. Garrett, praying for relief on account 
of money paid to.the sureties of her late husband, W. H. Garrett, 
late agent of the Creek Indians, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to report a joint resolution in relation to the cere- 
monies to be authorized upon the completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment. I ask to bave it read; it will take but a moment. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 82) in relation to ceremonies to be au- 
thorized upon the completion of the Washington Monument was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Whereas the shaft of the Washington Monument is approaching completion, 
and it is proper that it should be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, calcu- 
lated to perpetuate the fame of the illustrious man who was “first in war, first 
in penon and first in the hearts of his countrymen :” Therefore, 

esolved by the Senate and House of resentatives of the United States of Amer- - 
ica in Congress assembled, That a commission, to consist of five Senators, eight 
Representatives, three members of the Washington Monument Society, and the 
United States engineer in charge of the work, be, and the same is hereby, created, 
with full powers to make a: ts for— 

I. The dedication of the monument to the name and memory of George 
Washington by the President ofthe United States with appropriate ceremonies. 

Il. A procession from the monument to the Capitol, escorted by regular and 
volunteer corps, the Washington Monument Society, representatives of cities, 
States, and organizations which have contributed Biocks of stone, and such 
bodies of citizens as may desire to apea 

III. An oration in the Hall of the House of Representatives on the 22d day of 
February, A. D. 1885, by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who delivered the oration 
sine pog o the corner-stone of the monument in- 1848, with music by the 

IV. Salutes ‘of one hundred guns from the navy-yard, the artillery head- 
quarters, and such men-of-war as can be anchored in the Potomac. 

And such sum of money as may be necessary to defray the expenses incurred 
under the above provisions, not exceeding $2,500, is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, who were in- 
structed by a resolution of the Senate of the 26th of February, 1883, to 
inquire into and report upon the questionsrelating to theland in Marin 
County, California, known as Corte de Madera del Presidio, of one 
square league of land, granted to Juan Read by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and confirmed by the United States courts to the heirs of said 
Read, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2124) to 
authorize a suit to settle the boundaries of the grant known as Rancho 
Corte de Madera del Presidio, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported certain 
amendments intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 1283) to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,” ap- œN 
proved March 22, 1882; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1307) abolis the office of assist- 
ant surgeon-general of the Army, to report it adversely. I wish to 


1884, 
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that the bill we passed 
t supersedes the neces- 


make the statement acon panying this report 

the other day relative to the Medical Departmen: 

sity of the passage of a bill of this kind. Therefore I am instructed to 

report the bill adversely, and I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2125) granting a pension to Sarah 
Jane Prince; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2126) to allow soldiers or sailors 
who have lost an arm and leg in the military service of ‘the United 
States a pension for each disability; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2127) for the relief of Mrs. S. B. Duvall, 
widow of the late Rev. W. P. Duvall, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2128) granting a pension to James Mc- 
Laughlin; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, introduced a bill (S. 2129) to provide 
for the erection of necessary buildings upon the Government reserva- 
tion at West Point, N. Y.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2130) granting a pension to Emma De 
Long; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2131) for the relief of Margaret A. Cas- 
well; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 83) authorizing the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, to make exchange of tents for Gat- 
ling guns with the National Guard of Alabama, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. MORRILL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Frank A. Page be withdrawn fromthe 
files and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs for consideration with 
the bill (S. 2071) for his relief. 


On motion of Mr. PLUMB, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers in the case of James Eveleth, asking 
compensation for services “as agent of the ney Soa ty ge ye of the Army 
to disburse certain public moneys,” be taken from the files of the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. CALL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in relation to the bill for the reliefof William Burley ; 
also the papers in relation tothe bill for the relief of M. H. Hart, administrator of 
William Burley, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate subject to the rule, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4539) to issue American papers to the lighter or barge 
Pirate, now at New York; 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 237) for the relief of John E. Wheelock; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 245) authorizing the loan of certain flags 
to the Portland Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument Association. 


LOAN OF FLAGS. 


Mr. VANCE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the joint resolu- 
tion just reported from the Committee on Military Affairs this morn- 
ing relative to the loan of some flags of the Government to the city of 
Charlotte, N. C., for the annual celebration of the Mecklenburg decla- 
ration of independence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate now consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan two hun- 
dred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebration of the 
Mecklenburg declaration of independence, which was this morning re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint resolution? The Chair hears no 
objection, and the joint resolution is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 5, after the word ‘‘flags,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘or as many as can be conveniently spared;’’ so as to make 
the joint resolution read: 

Thatthe Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to loan to the mayor 
and aldermen of the city of Charlotte, N. C., two hundred United States flags, or 
as many as can be conveniently spared, to be used in decorating said city at the 
approaching celebration of the one hundred and ninth anniversary of the Meck- 
Jenburg dec ion of independence of May 20,1775: Provided, T ry 


a hat satisfacto’ 
security be given for the safe return of and that the Government be 
at no expense for transportation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolution 
to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let the Virginia resolution be considered. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask unanimous consent to consider a similar joint 
resolution reported from the Committee on Military Affairs this morn- 
ing in relation to a loan of flags to the city of Richmond. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 223) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan the mayor of Richmond, Va., a certain 
amount of flags and bunting for use at a fair. 

: The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL BANKS AT LINCOLN AND NASHVILLE, 


Mr.MANDERSON. TheCommittee on Finance thismorning through 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] reported favorably House 
bill No. 5966, which has for its object a change of the name of a na- 
tional bank at Lincoln, and the authorization of an increase of the 
capital stock of a national bank at Nashville. It is important to the 
parties interested that the bill should be considered at once, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be now considered. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to reserve an objection for the moment 
until the bill is read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
information. 

The bill (H. R. 5966) to change the name of the Marsh National 
Bank of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank of Lin- 
coln, and to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., was read, and by unanimous consent the Senate pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the Senator who reported the bill 
state what is the necessity for legislation in to the increase of 
the capital stock of a bank whether that is not authorized by the ex- 
isting law or by the Comptroller? 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the question propounded by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts I will state that under the law as it now 
stands a banking corporation may in its original articles of association 
provide for an increase of its capital stock from time to time up to the 
maximum which is fixed in the articles of association; but aiter that 
time, if it is desired to increase the capital stock beyond that maximum, 
the Comptroller of the Currency holds it can only be done by the grant 
of the authority by Congress. Hence this banking corporation can not 
increase beyond half a million dollars, that being the maximum fixed 
in its original articles of association. I hope the answer is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] had made 
the same explanation to me in private and I thought it ought to go on 
the record. I have no further objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF WILLIAM PERINE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

The bill (S. 1240) tor the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix 
of the estate of Willium Perine, deceased, was announced as first in 
order upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was read on a previous 
occasion. 

Mr. PLATT. I think I ought to object to the consideration of the 
bill under the five-minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is objected to, and over. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to say before making the objection for- 
mally, that this is one of a class of claims which have a history, and I 
do not think the bill ought to be considered under a rale which will 
not allow the full history of that class of claims to be stated. I do not 
desire to delay action upon it; but I think itis but right that it shall go 
over into theother Calendar under Rule IX, and therefore I object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is objected to, and will be 

over. 

Mr. PIKE subsequently said: I desire the consent of the Senate to 
call attention to Order of Business 260, being the bill (S. 1240) for the 
relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, administratrix of the estate of William 
Perine, deceased, which was called this morning and objected to by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. I have stated to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that I would to accommodate him withdraw my objection to that bill. 
It went over on my objection this morning. 

Mr. PIKE. I desire to have it retain its place on the Calendar and 
be in order to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in thechair). 
be no objection such will be the order. 


The bill will be read at length for 


If there 


Cc. M. WILCOX. 


The bill (S. 139) for the relief of C. M. Wilcox was announced as 
next in order on the Calendar. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
a former occasion. 

Mr. MAXEY. The bill now before the Senate was reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs adversely, the views of the minority 
were filed, and the bill was placed on the Calendar at my request. 
There are some papers which I should like to have before the bill is 


The bill has been read at length on 


gone into. In order to prevent any further inconvenience to the Sen- 
ate I ask that the bill be transferred to the Calendar under Rule IX, 
and then I can have time to examine the case before its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The consideration of the bill is ob- 
jected to, and it passes over into the Calendar under Rule IX. 


RUDOLPH LESCHOT’S PATENT. < 


The bill (S. 419) for the extension of letters patent to the heirs of 
Rudolph Leschot, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill has been laid over for the 
return of the Senator trom Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. The first amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on Patents will be read. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there a report in the case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the question; 
after which the report will be read. The first amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Patents will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, line 4, before the word ‘‘em- 
power,” the Committee on Patents report to insert “and,” and after 
the word ‘‘empowered’’ to strike out ‘‘and directed ” and insert ‘in 
his discretion;’’ so as to read: 

That the Commissioner of Patents is hereby duly authorized and empowered, 
in his discretion, to renew and apres ye the manner hereinafter made and pro- 
vided, to George ot, father and heir at law of Rudolph Leschot, deceased, 
for a new term of seven years from and after the date of the passage hereof, 


the letters patent granon and issued to said Rudolph Leschot, deceased, bear- 
ing date the l4th day of July, A. D. 1863, for “tool for boring rock,” &e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] asks that the report be read. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, sabmitted by Mr. PLATT 
February 25, 1884: 

The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred the bill (S. 419) for the ex- 
tension of letters patent to the heirs of Rudolph Leschot, deceased, having con- 
sidered the same, make the following report: 

A bill of the same character was considered and favorably reported by the 
Committee on Patents at the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress. 
The report of last session were inn by the present committee, and the passage 


of the bill, with certain amendments proposed by the committee, is recom- 
mended, 


[Senate Report No. 909, Forty-seventh Congress, second session.) 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Patents, submitted the following report, 
to accompany bill S. 2311: 

The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred a bill for the extension of 
letters patent to the heirs of Rudolph Leschot, deceased, for a tool for boring 
rock, have considered the same, and respectfully report: 

The patent which it seeks to extend was n July 14, 1863, for seventeen 
years. The invention consists in the combination of a drill-head armed with 
diamonds, and fitted to the end of a tubular boring bar, whereby a rotative and 
advancing movement is imparted to the cutting head,a forced flow of water 
through the said tube and head, whereby the constant rotative and advancing 
movement of the head cuts away the rock,and the flow of water through the 
drill-rod and heap a antaiie of it brings with it the cuttings or detritus; and 
this is irrespective of the mechanism by which the rotative or advance move- 
ment of the drill is imparted. By its use, when the drill-head is made annular, 
the exact nature of the rock, strata, or mineral through which the drill passes 
can be ascertained. For prospecting and like purposes this feature is of 
value in the saving of time and expense over the only known previous methods 
for accomplishing the same result. 

The inventor, a native of Switzerland, was from poverty unable to intro- 
duce his invention into public use in any country from his own means, and has 

SoHE from it. Those who became interested in it in the United 
States expended in its development and introduction into use not less than 
$175,000 over and above their receipts for it from all sources. During the first 
seven years of the United States patent the public had not pure one ma- 
chine, and re proposan extension will be, in fact, onlya grantof seventeen 
years from the date at which the invention commenced to be used in this coun- 
try. Theextension of this patent will give the needy heirs of the inventor a rea- 
sonable compensation for the value of his invention tothe United States, without 
causing the payment by the public for its use to exceed a fair consideration for 
the benefits it will realize from it. 

The inventor obtained a patent in France for the same invention, which gave 
him no remuneration. He died in poverty and his father, George Leschot, who 
will derive the benefit from this tab, extension, is also poor. 

The inventor assigned one-half of his United Foon paes) to Lorenzo Dow, for 
his assistance and expenses in obtaining and introducing his patent into this 
country. Dow sold the patent to the Annular Diamond Drill Company, organ- 
ized in 1864, receiving payment for the whole patentin stock, Thiscompany ex- 

nded about $30,000, with no receipts, and failed. Thestock thus proved worth- 

ess, and neither Dow nor the inventor received one dollar’s benefit from it. 
About 1868 beet roe was sold to Severance & Holt for $25,000, who in three 
~~ expended $175,000 more in attempting to bring the invention into success- 

l use. They only received about $7,000 in all in the way of returns for this 
expenditure. In 1571 the American Diamond Drill Company became the own- 
ers of the patent, and in three years they expended $175,000 over the amount 

id for the patent, and received only $125,000 in return for all this expense. 
Phat company then failed and went into the hands of a receiver. Thereceiver 
sold the patent in 1875 to the American Diamond Rock Boring Company. This 
company has expended about $300,000, and its receipts do not exceed that 
amount. This company lost money during the first two years of their owner- 
ship of the patent in endeavoring to introduce the invention, and it was only 
during the last three years of the existence of the patent that any profit at all 
has been derived therefrom, and that has only been sufficient to meet their prior 


ex 

Fhe invention within the last few years has worked a complete revolution in 
the mining interests in this country. By the employment of the hollow Leschot 
drill a test hole is bored in any direction, vertically, horizontally, or at any 


angle, leaving a core in the center of the drill or hole which may be at any tim 
removed, and thus permit the examination of the rock, earth, paein throm i 
which the drill has passed, and ata trifling expense compared with the P 
shaft-sinking method of prospecting, with a great saving also in time. A vein 
once lost can be easily and yr rhei d found by means of this drill. 
thus been of immense value to the mining interests of this country, enablin 
the miners and those owning mineral properties to prospect and locate wit 
certainty the extent and wealth of their ores and the size and position of their 
veins; and its use for prospecting and developing mining property has saved 
this country enormous sums of money which would otherwise have been ex- 
pended in the older expensive systems of prospecting and development. 
Nothing has been received from the invention in European countries for the 
reason that it has not there been applied to mining interests, there being no 
rennet interests of sufficient consequence to warrant the expense of its intro- 
uction, 


It is satisfactorily shown, first, that the invention is of great public value; 
second, that the inventor has received no compensation for it; third, that this 


failure was without his fault; fourth, that there is a reasonable prospect that 


the proposed extension would secure him a reasonable compensation; and fifth 
that the public has not already paid for this invention and will not be burdened 
by the extension. 


We therefore recommend the passage of a substitute, which is h 
ported, for the original bill. yA Saideira 


Mr. HARRISON. If I understand the state of this case from the 
reading of the report, this patent during its lifetime passed through a 
number of hands. The inventor originally sold one-half of it to Mr. 
Dow. Then itseems that some corporation took the patent, issuing to 
Dow and his co-owner of the patent paymentin stock. This company 
failed, and there was a succession of transfers, some by assignment and 
others, I judge, by judicial decree, of this patent from one person to an- 
other. It seems these successive owners expended large sums of money 
in developing the invention, and finally have brought it up so that it 
has got to be a most useful patent, one in general use in mining regions. 
It is proposed by this bill, as I understand, now to give the father of 
tho rage inventor the benefit of a seven-years’ extension of this 
patent. 

It seems to me if there is any reason for the extension of this patent 
the owners of the patent during its lifetime, and who have expended 
the marvelous sums of money that are mentioned in the report in de- 
veloping it, are the persons who are entitled, at least in some measure, 
to the benefits of this extension; yet it is proposed to give to the rep- 
resentative of the original inventor the entire benefit of all their de- 
velopment of this patent, of their expenditure in seeking to introduce 
it, and to renew the patent itself for seven years to the father of the 
original inventor. 

It does not seem to me that the bill ought to pass, I may be mis- 
taken about it, but from the casual reading of this report it is proposed 
long after the expiration of the patent, and when it has come into gen- 
eral use, to renew an exclusive control of this valuable implement in 
connection with mining, and to do it for the benefit of the father of 
the original inventor, thus giving the inventor not simply compensa- 
tion for his original Jabor and thought in the invention, but the bene- 
fit of all that has been expended, at a loss by the intermediate owners. 
of the patent. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think itis hardly practicable to give this matter 
the requisite consideration under Rule VIII, and I therefore object. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator withdraw his objection for a single 
moment, that I may reply to the suggestion that was made by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, so that the reply may go along with the suggestion 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly; I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. PLATT. It must be apparent to the Senator from Indiana, as 
to every one else, that if this was a proposition to extend this patent 
for the benefit of the father of the inventor in opposition to the wishes 
of the companies that have developed the patent, there would have 
been opposition on their part. There was no opposition on their part, 
and they are perfectly willing that the patent should be extended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him whether 
that does not disclose the fact, which I suppose perhaps to be under 
this, that while this application is made for the poor father of the in- 
ventor, it is altogether possible that there is some arrangements by, 
which these owners of the patent are to get the benefit of it? 

Mr. PLATT. Ipresume very likely that thereissome arrangement be- 
tween Leschot, the father, and the present owners of the patent, whereby 
he will receive a fair compensation and reward for the invention-of his 
son, and the present owners of the patent will go on manufacturing and 
using the machine. - I think that is true in every case where the ex- 
tension of a patent is asked for. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to ask whether this elderly foreigner 
has come across here to make any effort for his son’s patent. I feel 
different from the Senator from Indiana about this. This is a bill to 
benefit a citizen of Switzerland by giving hima renewal of a patent for 
an invention of hisson. In this country there are so many generous 
people ready to assist anybody abroad in securing rights that I have 
no doubt somebody in this land knows of this old man and that he is 
alive and has a right to the patent, and from some humane motive is 
endeavoring to help him through. I should like to know if gentlemen 
here know anything at all about this, if he will ever derive any benefit 
from it, or whether a contract for the benefit of the extension has al- 
ready been made. I am somewhat familiar with these modes of bring- 


ing matters before committees by disinterested persons who want to 
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aid strangers and aliens and foreigners. I served some years on the 
Patent Committee in the other House. Times may have changed now 
and people may have come forward to assist this old gentleman out of 
pure benevolence. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not know whether the Senator desires an answer. 
I have risen two or three times to answer, but he has kept on talking. 

Mr. CONGER. I have asked my question. 

Mr. PLATT. Ipresume the Senator from Michigan did not hear 
the report read. If he had he undoubtedly would not have asked the 
question which he has asked. 

Mr. CONGER. I have read the report just now. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator will see that the committee say this pat- 
ent is to be extended for the benefit of the father of the inventor. 

Mr. CONGER. It says he may receive some benefit from it. 

Mr. PLATT. Idonot think it is true that the fatherof the inventor 
has come personally to this country to prosecute the case, but that it 
is done with his assent, upon his application, upon his desire, and for 
his benefit is true. 

I do not think that there is any occasion for any criticism growing 
out of the fact that this bill proposes to extend a patent for the benefit 
of a foreigner. A native of Switzerland, where they have no patent 
law or had no patent law at this time, makes an invention and obtains 
a patent in the United States, and I do not know why, having come 

` here under our Jaws and obtained a patent, he is not as much entitled 
or his heirs at law as much entitled as the citizens of this country to 
an extension. 

It has been the policy of our country for many years to make no 
distinction between a citizen of this country and a citizen of a foreign 
country in the matter of patents. We invite the citizens of all coun- 
tries to come here and take out patents. Itis deemed tobe for our ad- 
vantage, for the advantage of our country, and I do not think there is 
anything to be gained by the criticism of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. PLUMB. I renew the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
Senator from Kansas renews his objection to the further consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I desire to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut a question. 

Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. How long have the owners had the 
advantage of this patent? 

Mr. PLATT. ‘The report states that the patent has been in opera- 
tion seventeen years. The report states fully the efforts which have 
been made to introduce it, and so far as I know I can say to the Sena- 
tors representing the mining regions that there is no opposition on the 
part of persons who use this machine in mining operations. I think 
the fact that this application for an extension is pending here is well- 
known throughout the country. It has been now before two sessions of 
Congress. I think it is well known among mining men, who prospect 
with it and who are entirely willing that this patent shall be extended. 
I certainly have heard no objection from any quarter, and I have heard 
from many quarters, from those who were engaged in mining operations 
aa Tenoa the matter thoroughly, a wish that it should be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It has been in use on the Comstock to 
my knowledge for ten years, and in mining operations generally it has 
been in use ten or eleven years. 

Mr. PLATT. No doubt of that. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I think the patentees have had the 
profits of this patent a sufficiently long time. 

Mr. HOAR. What profits have they had? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I donot know what profits they have 
had. I know that nobody could use the diamond drill without purchas- 
ing the right. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, one word in reply to my friend from 
California. The Committee on Patents adopt a rule strict almost to 
harshness in dealing with these applications. Everybody knows that 
the patent inventions of the last thirty or forty years are what have 
created and multiplied the wealth of this country. They are what 
have made its agricultural lands habitable; they are what have made 
the growth of our great agricultural States in the Northwest possible. 
Without them we should be a nation living by the borders of the sea 
and on the great rivers, and forall the inhabitants of the interior with- 
out any means of cheap, easy, substantial communication with the rest 
of theworld. The whole of our civilization has been created, fostered, 
and increased by the wonderful capacity with which God has blessed 
the brain of the American people in this generation more than all man- 
kind in all generations that ever existed before. 

It so happens that the principle of an invention such as would be 
protected by a patent is a subtle, delicate affair, and it is easy for per- 
sons who desire to rob an inventor of his rights under his patent, by 
lawsuits, by ingenious devices, by fraud, by legal capacity and skill, 
to very often make a patent during its life a source of expense and 
burden to the patentee. The class of men who make inventions are 
not the great scientific men; they are not men of wealth; they are 
not the men of education. These disclosures and inspirations come to 


the workman at his bench,fwho turns oyer in his mind the manner of 
saving the labor which is his day’s occupation. That is an invaria- 
ble rule almost as to the class of men who make these inventions. 
When a man has made such an invention benefiting the country as this 
man has by hundreds of thousands and perhaps millions of dollars, it 
is the policy of our law, as it was the policy of the farmers of our Con- 
stitution, that there should be secured to him some reasonable and 
moderate compensation. The Committeeon Patents have adopted this 
rule, thatin order to propose an extension of a patent in the first place 
it must be shown to have been of great public benefit. It must not 
have been a trifle. In the next place it must be shown that the in- 
ventor, without any fault of his own, has failed to receive any adequate 
and reasonable remuneration. In the third place it must be shown that 
the extension is likely to be of some benefit to him in the future; that 
is, he has made or can make some arrangement with some business man 
who will furnish the capital, if he has not got it himself, by which he 
can hope in the future to receive a moderate return. Fourth, it must 
be shown that there is nothing in the circumstances of the case which 
would make the extension any burden to the public. Unless these four 
things appear these claims are rejected. 

Without going into the question of the facts in this case, these four 
things appeared here. The committee carefully and painfully exam- 
ined the testimony and cross-examined and sifted it with the knowl- 
edge that every report they make has to run the gauntlet of hostile 
criticism and attack from Senators who have not examined the circum- 
stances. I do not think it is quite fair when the committee have pa- 
tiently examined this question, giving full notice, having it understood 
that everybody who may have adverse interests shall have a chance to 
be heard, and then considered it in the light of sworn testimony—I do 
not think it is quite fair to encounter it by a Senator who does not know 
anything about it getting up and guessing that after all these patentees 
must have had a good deal of benefit in the last ten years. If he knows 
any fact let him state it. We do not want to be misled; but I do not 
think it is quite fair to be met with sneers or guesses of this kind. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California has 

ken once. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I suppose under the rule I can not 
reply to the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection the Senator 
will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I think it is ectly fair when a bill 
comes before the Senate to discuss itand tocriticise it. Itdoes not make 
any difference what committee it comes from, it is the practice of the 
Senate to dothat. I merely stated the fact that this invention had been 
used in the mining regions to my knowledge for about ten years, and I 
supposed that the patentees had had the benefit of that monopoly. 

Saat HOAR. The Senator also stated that he did not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, Istated that I did not know any of 
the facts on sworn testimony, and I doubt very much whether the com- 
mittee has had anything more than one side of this case. It is usual 
in an investigation of subjects of this character that affidavits and other 
ex parte testimony are adduced to substantiate the claim of a party de- 
siring an extension of a patent. The committees do not get both sides 
of the case as a rule. I do not say how it has been in this case, but I 
certainly had the right to raise the question, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts and other members of the committee had the right to 
explain as to what evidence they have based their opinion upon. 

I do not challenge the truth of the statement of the committee entire- 
ly; but I may be permitted to express some doubt that this case has been 
proven as positively and as clearly as it would have been required to be 
in a court of justice. That is my position in the matter. I would be 
the last man to withhold any benefit from an inventor who had invented 
a great machine or appliance which has done good to mankind. I de- 
sire that he should have the benefit of it. In this case I have not seen 
any evidence except the mere statement of the parties in interest, who 
seem to be a company who have purchased the patent from the inventor 
or acquired it in some way. I say I have no evidence but that the 
parae in interest here have received all the benefit that they were en- 
ti to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I renew the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas objects to 
the further consideration of the bill, and it will go over. 


POTOMAC FREE BRIDGE, 

The bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, This bill the Chair is informed is to 
be passed over for one week from yesterday. 


GRANT OF LETTERS PATENT. 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be instructed to report a bill to pre- 
vent hereafter the granting of any patent for any invention or discovery made 
by any person not at the time of such invention or discovery a citizen and resi 
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gont of the United States, and the committee is further instructed to inquire pa 


the expediency of prorina 


by law that all patents hereafter granted shal 
rove seh purchase by the 


nited States for the public use, upon a fair valuation 


Mr. GEORGE. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 
The motion was agreed to. 


IOWA INDIAN TRIBE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1108) to provide for the sale of the Iowa Indian res- 
ervation,in the States of Nebraska and for the issuance of a 
patent for a reservation for the Iowa tribe of Indians in the Indian 
‘Territory, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out ‘' $2.50” and insert ‘‘ $10; so as to read: 

Provided, That no portion of such land shall be sold at less than the appraised 
value thereof, and in no case for less than $10 per acre, and to none except such 
as purchase the same for actual occupation and settlement, 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move toamend the amendment by 
striking out ‘‘ten’’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘five.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin moves 
to amend the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. The question 
is on this amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I move to amend section 2, line 4, by striking 
out ‘* Beatrice’? and inserting ‘‘ Lincoln;’’ also in section 2, line 14, by 
striking out ‘‘ Beatrice” and inserting ‘‘ Lincoln.” The Lincoln land 
office is very much nearer to the reservation and can be reached by one 
line of railroad, whereas to reach Beatrice it would be necessary to re- 
sort to more than one line. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What committee reports the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I wish to suggest to my colleague that I un- 
derstand these lands are situated in the land districtof Beatrice. It is 
proposed by his amendment to have them sold at the land office at Lin- 
coln, which is in another land district. I think myself that Lincoln 
is tlre far preferable place on account of the convenience of its being 
reached by railway; but it may be that some difficulty may arise on 
account of the land being located in another land district. I suggest 
that this be the PERI SASA instead of striking out the word ‘‘ Bea- 
trice” add the words “‘or Lincoln, as the Secretary of the Interior may 
dlirect.’’ I make that suggestion to my colleague. Perhaps that will 
reach the purpose he has in view. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ido not know that there is any objection to that, 
but I do not think the fact of the reservation being in one land district 
or another has anything to do with the land being sold at either land 
office. I have no objection to the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Van Wyck] accepts the suggestion of his colleague [Mr. MANDER- 
SON]. The amendment will be modified so as to insert in section 2, 
line 4, after ‘‘ Beatrice,” ‘‘or at Lincoln,” and after ‘‘ Nebraska ” to 
insert ‘‘as the Secretary of the Interior may direct.” 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same amendment will be incor- 
porated in line 14 of section 2. The question is on the amendment of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs as amended. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
“was concurred in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I observe that in this bill the committee have de- 
parted from the rule they have heretofore adopted, at least within a 
few years, of Lig Sane the consent of the adult male Indians before 
their lands can be disposed of. This bill, as I understand it, requires 
the consent of the council of the Indians. I wish to inquire of the 
«chairman of the committee what is the reason for departing from the 
rule which obtained in the Ute reservation, and in the Sioux reserva- 
tion, and various other reservations that have been sold by act of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. DAWES. There are various treaties with the Indians that re- 
quire the assent of the Indians to parting with their territory in differ- 

ent ways. As to the Sioux reservation to which the Senator refers, it 
is required by the treaty that three-fourths of the male adults shall 
aassentin writing. Other treaties require two-thirds of the male adults. 
There is no treaty requisition with respect to the manner of parting 
with this land, as I understand, although I did not report this bill. I 
remember that the Secretary of the Interior criticised the method of 
requiring the assent of the Indians generally. His view is that when 
the chiefs and headmen have given their assent everybody else has 
given his assent. But the ordinary way, where there is no treaty stip- 
ulation to the contrary, is that they give their consent in an open coun- 
<il, a democratic way of getting together and expressing their consent 


in open council. It is subject to great abuses; they may be practiced 
upon; and so they may under any rule that may be adopted . and fol- 
lowed. It all depends upon the fidelity of the execution of the law. 

In this case we are told that all the Indians are anxious for the pas- 
sage of this bill, and that this bill comes from them for the purpose of 
realizing the results. The reason that the male adults’ assent individ- 
rn is not required is because there is no treaty stipulation to that 
effect. 

Mr. MORGAN. I intended to ask the chairman of the committee 
another question about these Indians. Where is the main body of this 
tribe residing now? 

Mr. DAWES. The main body of the tribe have gone temporarily 
into the Indian Territory, and are located down there upon a reserva- 
tion set apart for them ont of that portion of the Indian Territory that 
the United States purchased of the Cherokees. A few of them pre- 
ferred to remain on the old reservation in Kansas, and they have re- 
mained there till some of them have taken up land in severalty upon 
this reservation, and some of them have gone one by one down to the 
Territory and joined their associates there. This body of land lies 
there, Indian land, unoceupied and unimproved and untaxed, and they 
desire to realize the cash value of this land. The Kansas people of 
course are desirous of opening it up tosettlement. It has risen in value 
from the Government price to from eight to twelve dollarsan acre. It 
is a valuable body of land, and if properly administered the fund will be 
of great benefit to these Indians. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill, as I understand, permits any Indian who 
wishes to hold land in severalty in the present reservation to do so. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes; every individual has his own individual free 
choice either to go down into the Indian Territory or to remain where 
he is and take land in severalty. This will cease to be a reservation. 
It will be held hereafter either by individual Indians like white men 
or by white men themselves. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The bill (S. 1017) to prohibit the mailing of newspapers and other 
publications containing lottery advertisements, and prescribing a pen- 
alty for the violation of the same, was announced as next in order on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. WILSON. The Postmaster-General greatly desires to have this 
bill acted on at an early day, and such is my desire; but the report of 
the committee is antagonized by a minority report, in which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON] takes no little interest. He has 
been called away from the city and will be absent possibly until next 
Monday. I therefore suggest that the bill be allowed to retain its place 
on the Calendar and go over until the return of the Senator from Ten- 


nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has heard the suggestion 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MAXEY. In addition to what is stated by the Senator from 
Iowa, as one of the minority I hope the suggestion will be agreed to. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no objection to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. The bill will go over, retaining 
its place on the Calendar. 


INDIANS ON UMATILLA RESERVATION. 


The bill (S. 66) providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment, in section 2, line 38, after the word ‘‘another,’’ to insert: 


And if any conveyance is made of the lands set apart and allotted as herein 
peia, or any contract made touching the same, or any lien thereon created 

fore the pti of the patent herein provided, such conveyance, contract, or 
lien shall be absolutely null and void. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to inquire of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, or the Senator in charge of the bill, why the words ‘‘agricultural 
land ” are used there in designating the lands that may be set apart in 
severalty to the Indians? Of course I am not acquainted with that sec- 
tion of the world; I do not know but that there may be valuable min- 
eral land there. Idesired toask the chairman of the committee whether 
there was any particular reason for inserting the words ‘‘agricultural 
land’’ wherever they occur in the bill to designate the class of lands 
that might be set apart for the Indians. 

Mr. SLATER. If the Senator will allow me, I will explain. These 
Indians are beginning to follow some agricultural pursuits, and the ob- 


ject is to give them a fair opportunity for agriculture by putting them 


in possession of the good agricultural land on the reservation. The 
word ‘‘agricultural’’ is used to secure that end, so that they may have 
land and have an equal race with the white man. 
Mr. MORGAN. Are there any valuable mineral lands there ? 
Mr. SLATER. None. 
Mr. ALLISON. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of this 
bill why it is that the bill provides for the segregation of these allotted 
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lands in one body, and why it is not allowed to each Indian to go any- 
where upon this reservation and make his allotment. Ae 

Mr. SLATER. These Indians desire to retain their organization as 
aseparate body of Indians. They do not wish to be scattered and mixed 
indiscriminately among the whites. They desire to remain in a com- 
pact body. It would operate very disadvantageously both to the In- 
dians and to the whites, and lead to constant trouble if they were scat- 
tered about. ‘The purpose of the bill is to protect all who desire land 
in severalty and to ascertain the quantity necessary for that purpose, 
not exceeding 120,000 acres. It is very proper and very important that 
they should be kept in a body and maintain their tribal o tion. 
That can not be done if they are allowed to be scattered and the land 
to be sold indiscriminately, There will be constant confusion about 
fencing and about stock and things of that kind, if that is allowed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not see why we should make the limitation 
120,000 acres. Suppose it should turn out that it would require more 
than 120,000 acres to supply them with good agricultural lands and 
comply with the specific provisions of this bill. It seems to me that 
we ought to allow these Indians to take whatever number of acres will 
be necessary to comply with the specific provisions of the bill granting 
one hundred and sixty acres and forty acres, &e. I do not see the 
necessity for that limitation. 

Mr. SLATER. The Senator would have observed by looking at the 
provisions of the bill that in addition to agricultural lands allotted 
there is to be another body of timber and pasture land held in com- 
mon. It will take about 70,000 acres, after satisfying the allotment, 
to give them pasture lands which they need, and timber land in addi- 
tion. If the provisions referred to were not in the bill the commission 
that goes out there would be compelled to report the fact that there 
are more lands than can be allotted within the reservation provided; 
and that would delay proceedings until further action. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did observe the provision the Senator alludes to, 
namely, that in addition to the specific allotments there shall bea gen- 
eral allotment for pasturage, &c., but the whole allotment will be 
120,000 acres, as I understand. In other words, this bill is a mere 
method of dividing up the reservation, as I understand. 

Mr. SLATER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Soas to limit it to 120,000 acres instead of 288,000, 
as itis now, or whatever itis. I suggest to the Senator that the in- 
terest upon this fund should be 5 per cent. 

Mr. SLATER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the law in reference to every other Indian 
tribe in the United States, and I do not think we should make an ex- 
ception in this case. 

Mr.SLATER. Iwill makeno objection toan amendmentof that kind. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the bill by inserting “five” in- 
stead of ‘‘ four’? per cent. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“four ” and insert ‘five. ’’ 

Mr. DAWES. I understood it was “‘five’’ in the original bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is the Secretary reading from the words in italics? 

Mr. DAWES. The bill had the careful examination of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. SLATER. I supposed it was “‘five.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. The Secretary read ‘‘four.”’ 

Mr. DAWES. I sup) it was ‘‘five.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves to strike 
out ‘‘four’’ and and insert “‘ five’’—in what line? 

Mr. ALLISON. Wherever ‘‘four’’ now is I move toinsert ‘‘ five.” 
The Secretary read ‘‘four.’’ I do not remember the line. I suppose 
it would be in section 4. 

Mr. DAWES. There may be a misprint. j 

Mr. ALLISON. I have before me the substitute for Senate bill 1108, 
all printed initalics. The fourth section of the substitute is on page 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the Chair that 
the Senator from Iowa has the wrong bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam very sorry for that. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the place where the amendment is desired is 
in line 10 of section 3. 

Mr. SLATER. That is the point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment. y 

The SECRETARY. In line 10, section 3, after the word ‘“‘draw,” it 
is proposed to strike out ‘‘four’’ and insert ‘‘ five.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER put the question, and declared that the 
ayes had it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order that nobody voted for 
the amendment and one voted against it; and how can the Chair an- 
nounce that the amendment is carried ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will putthe question again. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let there be an explanation. 

Mr. ALLISON, `I stated a moment ago that every other Indian tribe 
in the United States received 5 per cent. upon their funds in the Treas- 


ury. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Under their old treaties, when money was worth 
more than it is now. ‘ 
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Mr. ALLISON. Very well. This was madea general law in 1880. 
I can not refer to the law, but it is a statute. Every dollar of Indian 
trust funds now held in the Treasury pays to the several tribes 5 per 
cent. If that is wrong, let us change thatlaw; but itseems to me until 
we do so this fund should draw the same rateof interest. I should say 
that the best amendment would be to say that the fund shall draw such 
rate of interest as the law provides. Then if we change the law here- 
after to 4 per cent. these people will be placed on the same footing with 
other Indians. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no treaty stipulation with these Indians, 
as I understand, to pay them any specific rate of interest. This isa new 
matter entirely. If you put in 5 per cent. interest here we shall have 
to pay it for all time to come. With a good many tribes the claim is 
that there wasa treaty stipulation made from 1820 to 1840 that we should 
pay 5 per cent. The Government was paying then 5 and 6 percent. in- 
terest, and now we are paying but 3 per cent. and can get plenty of 
money at that. Why we should pay the Indians 5 per cent. I can not un- 
derstand. Thereis no justice in it, no equity in it, and no propriety in it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will modify my amendment so as to say “‘draw 
interest as now provided by law for Indian trust funds.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘‘ As may be provided by law.” I do not want 
this to be a contract, so that hereafter if we should want to reduce this 
interest they may come in and say, ‘t We have a contract that you can 
not violate.” Leave it subject to the general law. 

Mr. DAWES. There must be some law, or it will not draw any in- 


terest. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Iowa says we passed a general 
t 


law in 1880 providing for 5 per cent. interest. it go underthe gen- 
eral law. e 
Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that it seems to 


me he can obviate the objection of the Senator from Missouri by saying 
‘t as now or may hereatter be provided by law.” 

Mr. DOLPH. It seems to me that there is a little misunderstandin; 
about the condition of the law at the present time. The general bil 
which was passed by the Senate providing for the allotment of lands 
in severalty to Indians upon Indian reservations contained a provision, 
an amendment offered by myself, that in the purchase of the lands of 
the reservation not used for the purpose of allottment to the Indians 
the principal should not be paid to the Indians, without express author- 
ity of Congress, for twenty-five years, and that in the mean time the 
purchase-price should be placed in the Treasury of the United States 
and should bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. I do 
not understand that that bill has passed the House of Representatives. 
It may not become a law; but if it does become a Jaw—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him now? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I had no reference to that bill. That is the law 
without reference to the allotment bill. It is a law which has been on 
our statute-book for three or four years. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam sorry to refer to that bill for another purpose. 
If that bill becomes a law, then in the purchase of lands of other In- 
dian tribes, that is, the purchase of those portions of Indian reservations 
not required for the purpose of making the allotments to the Indians 
on the reservation, the purchase-price will be paid into the Treasury 
and the Indian tribe will receive 5 per cent. Itseems to me it is very 
proper that these tribes upon the Umatilla reservation should receive 
the same interest. It does not seem to me to be a very important mat- 
ter in making a pers annually for the support of the Indians 
whether we pay them 4 or 5 per cent., as the principal can be paid to 
the Indians at any time by consent of Congress for their benefit and 
then the interest will stop. 

I think it a very proper amendment to make the interest 5 per cent. 
instead of 4 per cent. so as to place these tribes on an equality with 
other tribes to whom reservations may be alloted under the general pro- 
vision of the bill to which I have alluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I understand that this bill provides 
that this contract is not to bé valid until it is signed by two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the adult male Indians of this tribe. 

Mr. SLATER. A majority. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is fair, therefore, that they should benotifiedin 
disposing of their lands by contract with the Governmentof the United 
States, and if they are not willing to take 4 per cent. they caninsist on 
5. Ihopethey will, because we are giving it to the other tribes with- 
out any sort of discrimination that I have heard of as yet, and I hope 
that these tribes when they come to make their contract with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be fully informed that it is their own 
land they are dealing with. They are dealing with it and we are deal- 
ing with it in the sense of their being the proprietors and having a right 
to convey, and that therefore they will insist that they will hold on to 
their title and their land until they get 5 per cent. if they want it. 

Mr. DAWES. I will read the existing law in reference to trust funds. 
I read section 3659 of the Revised Statutes: 


All funds held in trust by the United States and the annual interest aceruin; 
thereon, when not otherwise required by treaty, shall be invested in stocks 
the United States, bearing a rate of interest not less than 5 per cent. perannum. 


Mr. COCKRELL. What is the date of that law 
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Mr. ALLISON. That law has been modified. 
per cent. funds, 

Mr. DAWES. That is the law in the Revised Statutes. The mar- 
gin shows that this was revised from a statute of 1841. I know there 
was a general law provided—I think the Senator from Iowa drafted the 
law—when all the funds that were in the Interior Department were 
transferred to the Treasury Department and put upon the books of the 
Treasury Department to the credit of Indians bearing a rate of interest 
at 5 per cent. They cease to be invested now in United States stocks, 
but have gone into the Treasury and stand upon the books of the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the Indians. I understand that to be the way the 
accounts are kept; and for several years since I have known anything 
about the matter it has always, been provided when a new fund has 
been created that it should bear r cent. interest. I supposed it was 
necessary to express the rate of interest, but the Senator from Iowa 
thinks the general law will cover it. Iam not certain about that, be- 
cause I do not put my eye on the law to which the Senator alludes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hourof2o0’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, being House bill No. 3967. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal in- 
dustry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and 
other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to offer an amendment at the end of the 
second section. I move to add: » 

When such duties take them from their home or ordinary place of business 
as such agents, 

Mr. PLUMB. Why not make that more definite and say ‘‘ when 
absent from their usual place of residence ?”’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment ofthe Senator from 
Nebraska will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 it is proposed to add: 

When such duties take them from their home or ordinary place of business as 
such agents, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will modify that at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Kansas so as to read: 

When absent from their usual place of business as such agents. 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘‘ Place of business or residence.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. When absent from their usual place of business 
or residence, as such agents, 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 it is proposed to add: 

When absent from their usual place of business or residence, as such agents, 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. With a view of some explanation as the mean- 
ing of one or two sections, I propose an amendment in section 7, line 
9, to strike out the words “‘ within such infected district.” Section 6 
states ‘‘that no railroad company within the United States’’ shall do 
certain things. That extends toa railroad anywhere within the United 
States, and in that section no penalty is attached. The penalty is pro- 
vided in section 7, and the phraseology there is: 

That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to notify, in writ- 
ing, the proper officials or agents of any railroad, steamboat, or other transpor- 
tation company doing business in or through any infected locality, and by pub- 
lication in such newspapers as he may select, of the existence of said contagion; 
and any person or persons operating any such railroad, or master or owner of 
any boat or vessel, or owner or custodian of or person having control over such 
cattle or other live-stock within such infected district, who shall knowingly vio- 
late the provisions of section 6 of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The point is here, that while section 6 intends to make it a misde- 
meanor for any railroad company in the United States todo this, yet the 
section which provides a penalty restricts it so thatthe penalty shall be 
imposed only upon railroads within an infected district. Now, for in- 
stance, take the State of Texas: if by any peradventure the Commis- 
sioner should designate that as an infected district, all that would be 
necessary would be to drive the cattle across the State line, and when 
they were in the Indian Territory or in Kansas they could be taken by 
any railroad with impunity. They could be placed in charge of a rail- 
road without fear of penalty even if the fact were known that the cat- 
tle were diseased, and if the railroad company knew of that fact. 

Suppose that in the State of Pennsylvania there existed this lung- 
disease or pleuro-pneumonia and the Commissioner should declare that 
State an infected district, the railroads in that State notified of that fact 
would be subject to a penalty for the transportation of any cattle of this 
kind; but all that would be necessary under this proposed act for the 
parties would be to drive their cattle across the State line into New Jer- 
sey, and then, although the New York or Pennsylvania Railroad knew 
the fact that these cattle were infected with the disease, it could carry 
them to market with impunity. sy s 

All that I desire to know, and that we all should know, is just what 
is intended to be meant by this clause. We have been taught to believe 
that one object of the bill was to prevent the transportation of stock that 
had the disease into sections that were free from it. We have been 
alarmed in the West, and we have been alarmed more than the facts jus- 
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tify, at the fear of the bringing of this infectious disease into our midst. 
We have been told of the great danger if the disease should get into 
the herds of the West. It is true there is danger. We have been told 
that this measure is necessary to prevent that, and yet it furnishes no 
protection. After all that has been said about pleuro-pneumonia, if it 
exists at all, and there seems to be very grave doubt about that, it is 
confined to small localities, and if you would give the Commissioner of 
Agriculture power to compel better ventilation for your cattle and better 
feed than the refuse of distilleries we should probably hear very much 
less of lung-disease or pleuro-pneumonia. Butwe have been invited to 
favor this bill because it is to prevent the carrying of diseased cattle 
from one section to another. 

It has been said that the disease does not exist west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and that thedanger is that by carrying cattle, old or young, 
to the West, first into the Chicago market and then farther west, the 
disease may be carried. Yet this very section in language guarantees 
that that can be done. I suppose this has been innocently incorpo- 
rated into the bill. We are told that the bill was drawn by persons out- 
side who felt a great zeal and interest in this matter, and the danger is 
that their zeal or interest has outgrown theircaution, because none has 
been exercised in the drawing of the bill. I think that will be readily 
conceded. 

I desire that the bill shall accomplish something when it is passed. 
I am constrained to vote for it. I say *‘constrained,’’ because my 
judgment has been, and is now, that this is a specious feature of legis- 
lation; and yet the alarm has been spread in the public mind and pre- 
vails to a very great extent. The people whom I have the honor to 
represent on this floor feel that alarm, and therefore it is that I am con- 
strained to defer my judgment to theirs and to vote for this measure. 

At the same time I desire to have it putinto such a shape that it will 
mean something after it has been passed and becomes a law. So I 
move to strike out the words ‘‘ within such infected district,” in order 
to reach any railroad company that transports cattle contrary to the 
provisions of section 6. As the bill stands now, either purposely or in- 
nocently, it puts no penalty except upona railroad company within an 
infected district, and, as Isaid, if New Jersey is declared an infected dis- 
trict, there is no penalty to a railroad company running through New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, or Ohio, which may load up a car-load 
of cattle that may be driven across the State line of New Jersey into 
Pennsylvania or New York and transported to the West. There is no 
power in this bill to prevent that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreei 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN 

The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 7, line 9, after the word ‘‘stock,’’ itis 
proposed to strike out the words “‘ within such infected district; ’’ so 
as to read: 

And any person or persons operating any such railroad, or master or owner 
of any boat or vessel, or owner or custodian of or person having control over 


such cattle or other live-stock, who shall knowingly violate the provisions of 
section 6 of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Mr. PLUMB. Ido not think there is any necessity to be alarmed 
about that provision. The Senator from Nebraska has disclosed that 
he is not particularly anxious about perfecting the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. My first object is to perfect it. 

Mr, PLUMB. I think on the whole it will be seen by reading the 
entire section and also in connection with section 6 that there isa very 
proper limitation upon the liability of the owner or custodian of the 
vessel or boat or railroad having control over the cattle, and that that 
limitation should be to such control within the infected district, because 
only by reason of the connection of these means of rtation with 
the infected district could they be charged with that knowledge in any 
serious way which would entitle them to be properly prosecuted for a 
violation of the provisions of this law. 

The bill might be made a great deal strongerin many different ways, 
but the Senator from Nebraska must remember that this is tentative 
legislation largely. It will not accomplish, probably, all that he or I 
would desire that it should accomplish as an ultimate thing, but it is 
the first step, and it was not designed to make it so stringent that it 
should be hard of enforcement or make too great a change in the con- 
dition of things now existing. Atsome subsequent session of Congress 
it may be necessary to make some changes. I think it is quite likely 
that as a result of the investigations the bill provides for we may here- 
after be able to legislate much more intelligently than we can now. 
The bill provides for the investigations necessary to determine what 
legislation we shall need, and enters upon the question of the trans- 
portation of cattle in rather a mild way, with the design of preventing 
only some of the more obvious results to follow from the transportation 
of diseased cattle, and is not designed to represent the ultimate judg- 
ment of Congress upon this very important question. 

While I sympathize very largely with the disposition of the Senator 
from Nebraska to make this measure still more stringent, at the same 
time I ask him if it is not better to leave it as it is than to enter upon 
anything which may be of doubtful policy? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I imagined that the bill was designed to accom- 
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plish something when it had passed, and that one purpose in view was 
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toquiet the dread, the apprehension, in the public mind by giving some 
assurance that at least tharo should be a check upon the transportation 
of cattle supposed to be diseased. If the Texas fever should become 
so alarming as to make it dangerous to transport cattle across into the 
State of Kansas and place them in the Western herds, I ask my friend 
if it is not a mockery to the people of that section to say that if Texas 
should be declared an infected district Texas cattle-owners may drive 
their cattle across ihe line, as they would have a right to do, into the 
Indian Territory or Kansas, and ship them on the cars with impunity 
and take car-loads after car-loads to other States? Why encumber this 
measure with sections that mean nothing? There is no protection. 

I ask my frieņd if the Commissioner of ai Says should declare 
New Jersey an infected district, is there anything in this proposed act 
which makes it a penalty for the railroads in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to transport train loads of cattle brought from New Jersey, even 
if they may have the disease upon them? Is there anything in the 
bill which imposes any penalty upon them for transporting those cat- 
tle Zon the State line of New Jersey into Chicago, and so on further 
west 

The bill should mean something or nothing. It starts out in the 
sixth section with a provision that no railroad company in the United 
States shall do this thing, and yet when the penalty is annexed it is 
restricted only to railroads in the infected district. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. I understood the Senator to say it would not be con- 
trary to this proposed act to drive diseased cattle from Texas into the 
Indian Territory or into Kansas and then ship them by rail. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COKE. If the Senator will look at the latter part of section 6 
he will see that it forbids driving diseased cattle from one State or 


Territory into another. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely, and that is the point I make. That 
provision is idle and a mockery, for there is no penalty attached to it. 

e bill attaches a penalty only where it will be of no use, and in the 
broad domain over which cattle may be transported there is no penalty 
annexed. Whether it is right to annex a penalty I am not prepared 
to say; but I want these sections not to be conflicting, and at least that 
we here shall not be led astray. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ig to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. I notice in section 4 what I consider to be rather a 
dangerous power to lodge in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or any other single officer of the United States Government. I will 
read the whole of section 4. It provides: 

That in order to promote the exportation of live-stock from the United States 
the Commissioner of Agriculture shall make special investigation as to the ex- 
istence of pleuro-pneumonia or any con us, infectious, or communicable 
disease along the dividing line between the United States and foreign countries, 
and along the lines of transportation from all partsof the United States to ports 
from which live-stock are exported, and make report of the results of such in- 


vestigation to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury— 


All that business belongs to the Commissioner of Agriculture down 
to that point— 
who shall from time to time bli regulati meerning 
tion and transportation of eesti tee SUNS OI ai aA ESTE 
quire. 

We listened the other day toa very elaborate and very able argument 
from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] upon the question chiefly of 
transportation between thedifferent Statesand Territories of the Union 
and our power to control it. I have not as yet heard any person who 
insisted upon the exercise of this power by the Federal Government who 
was willing to intrust it entirely to the discretion of a single officer of 
the Government without law. 

This bill enables the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘‘establish such 
regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of live-stock 
as the resultsof said investigations”’ of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
‘t may require.” It does seem to me that to putit in the power ofthe 
Secretary of the Treasury to regulate the whole subject of the trans- 
portation of live-stock by rail or by river or on foot is giving to him a 
very unnecessary power, a very unguarded power, one that is liable of 
course to abuse, and one in which we take no pains at all to express our 
Ier of what ought to be the regulations of this subject of transporta- 

on. 

In line 11 of section 4, I move to strike out the words ‘‘and trans- 
portation” after the word *' exportation; ” so as to read: 


Such regulations concerning the exportation of live-stock as the results of 
said investigations may require. 


So that the regulations which the Secretary of the Treasury may be 
authorized to make shall relate to the exportation of live-stock and 
not to their transportation within the United States. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. PLUMB. It seems to have been all the way through this de- 
bate the fear of the opponents of the bill that some officer of the Gov- 
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ernment of high degree and charged with responsibility under the bill 
would so exercise his authority as to defeat the object of the bill. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in the exercise of this authority isno greater 
a person, nor does he haveany greater authority than he exercises every 
day in regard to matters which relate to the personal property and 
rights of the citizens of the country. Necessaril y the power to be ex- 
ercised must be great, and it must be exercised under the sense of of- 
ficial responsibility of the person who exercises it. More than all that, 
the power must be in its very nature summary. It can not be other- 


wise. 

I think, on the whole, if the Senator from Alabama would withdraw 
from his consideration the bill before the Senate and observe the bill 
which came from the committee of which he is an honored and an ef- 
ficient member, and which as I understood him to say yesterday had 
received his sanction, he will find that that bill commits to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary of the Treasury, both of them by name, a 
power much greater and more liable, if there was any liability at all, 
to be dangerously exercised than any power committed in the bill 
which is now being considered. 

It can not be, I think, even imagined that any Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would place restrictions upon the transportation of live-stock which 
were not in a wise judgment necessary for the accomplishment of the 
purposes named in the law which gave him the power. It will not do 
to say you may transport diseased stock to a port of entry for exporta- 
tion and arrest them there, leaving all the power to be exercised at 
the port of exportation and none of it to be exercised prior to their 
arrival there. In the first place, there would be no wisdom in that. 
Where would be the wisdom in saying that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury might prevent the exportation of cattle which had arrived at New 
York because they were diseased, and yet not under any circumstances 
prevent their going to that port by reason of the existence of the 
same disease in the same herds of cattle? The difference would be 
simply as to where the power should be exercised. The wise way of 
exercising the power would be to prevent the diseased cattle from going 
to that port. Why accumulate at any Baily in New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, or elsewhere, a large number of cattle which it is known when 
they get there can not be exported by reason of the fact that they are 
diseased? Itseems to me that this is sticking in the bark. 

As I said, if the Senator will look at the bill which came from the 
committee of which he is a member he will see that the question of 
the importation and exportation of cattle, of the slaughtering of cattle, 
of the paying for cattle slaughtered, of an embargo upon the importa- 
tion of all live animals and of the exportation of all articles of food, is 
placed entirely in the power of the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury to determine in every single case, sum- 
marily and without any hearing whatever, just exactly what shall be 
done. A 
Iam not discussing the constitutional feature of this question, because 
I know the Senator from Alabama would come back at me and say one 
was a regulation of the external commerce of the country and the other 
was a regulation of the internal commerce of the country, and one was 
held to be constitutional and the other might not be constitutional; 
but I am speaking now of the reasonableness of the power, of the wis- 
dom of depositing it anywhere. It is a power granted all through our 
statutesin many particulars. Ifmy recollection serves me aright, there 
is now given substantially this same power, or rather, I will say, the 
statutes being a little blind, the Secretary of the Treasury has already 
exercised power of this kind, not with as much freedom perhaps as he 
would otherwise have done, but it was intended to be conveyed, and 
substantially has been conveyed, according to the interpretation of the 
Treasury Department, by statutes already enacted. So I think it will 
be found that this is not entering upon any new ground whatever. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kansas has a bill here which I 
think he has not studied, for he is usually very accurate and expresses 
himself clearly and well in every particular. The part of section 4 to 
which I have invited attention does not relate to diseased live-stock 
alone; it relates as well to diseased as to sound and healthy live-stock. 
The power is given here to regulate the transportation of live-stock. 
That means all manner of live-stock, cattle, horses, sheep, goats, poul- 
try, or any description of animals that may be used for food or for pur- 
poses of burden. It might include elephants and camels, so far as I 
know. It seems to include anything and everything. We at one 
sweep give to the Secretary of the Treasury the power to regulate 
within the United States the transportation of live-stock. 

The faith of the Senator from Kansas is very great. I regret that I 
have not that sort of faith which makes everything whole that I bring 
forward and makes it unimpeachable, merely because I have the honor 
of asserting it, sustaining it, and supporting it. The Senator from 
Kansas seems to have an abiding and boundless faith in the good in- 
tentions of every officer of the Government whom he may wish to in- 
trust with discretionary power. I can not go with him to that extent, 
especially when the Constitution says that Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce between the States and with the Indian tribes and 
foreign countries. Itdoes not say that Congress shall delegate that power 
to somebody else, but that Congress must exercise the power of regula- 
tion. When we get done with the subject there must be something 
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upon the statute-book which a man can take hold of and understand 
what the law is; otherwise Congress has not periormed its duty. Con- 

can not perform its duty by merely abdicating a discretionary 
power into the hands of any of the officers of this Government. 

I assert as my opinion that there never was a broader or more drastic 
violation of the constitutional authority of the Senate than is proposed 
inthis single phrase giving to the Secretary of the Treasury the unlim- 
ited and unrestricted right of regulating the transportation of live-stock, 
having no reference as to whether it is diseased or whetherit is sound, 
or to the description of it, whether to be used for human food or for the 
purposes of burden ordraught. It makes no difference; whatever comes 
within the category of live-stock in the broadest definition that can be 
given to the term, the Secretary of the Treasury has the right to control 
and to regulate the transportation of. He may put regulations upon cer- 
tain railway companies and certain boats which would prohibit those 
companies entirely from being able to comply with his terms and condi- 
tions, and therefore they would lose the whole trade. 

Ido not pretend to argue before the Senate that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whether he is the one now in office or the one who may suc- 
ceed him, or any of his successors, would willfully and wrongfully be- 
tray the people of the United States by making unjust and discrimi- 
native regulations for certain sections or against certain sections; but, 
sir, my duty is not performed to my constituents, at least, if I omit to 
put upon him checks and guards in reference to his power of regu- 
lating transportation, which shall compel him to act reasonably and 
justly, as well as wisely in matters of this kind. I have no right to 
intrust him with a discretionary power to do as he pleases over a sub- 
ject of such great magnitude as is. There are millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars involved annually in the transportation of 
live-stock through this country. What Senator would offerin the Sen- 
ate a bill, ‘‘ Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
establish regulations from time to time concerning the exportation and 
transportation of live-stock,’’ and stop it right there? Put that in the 
form of a bill by itself, and let the Senate come to vote upon it. Can 
the Senate be asked to pass a bill in that form, thus giving up its power 
and its duty prescribed to it expressly by the Constitution of making 
the regulations itself, giving it up into the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury or any other officer? No, sir; we can not pass a bill of 
that kind and disc our duty to the country under the Constitu- 
tion. Such a bill as that might well be ruled out of order in this body 
as one presenting a clean and clear violation of the duty of Congress. 

The Senator from Kansas refers to an amendment coming from the 
Senator from California, which has not yet been offered but which the 
Senator from California had printed for the information of the body, 
which relates to the exportation and importation of cattle from abroad. 
The Senator from Kansas said that he was not at present disposed to 
enter upona discussion of the question of the constitutional power of this 
Government to regulate the importation and exportation of cattle as con- 
trasted with a similar power to regulate its transportation within the 
United States. It is not necessary for me to discuss a question of that 
kind until it comes up; butI will venture to suggest that after all there 
is a marked distinction in the exercise of these two powers, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as a nation, and I use that word with a 
full understanding ofits meaning, in its relations with foreign countries, 
foreign powers, has always had all the powers that belong to a great na- 
tion, or any nation, except so far asthey are prohibited in the Constitu- 
tion; whereas the Government of the United States in reference to the 
powers which it may exercise over and within the States, and over the 
people within the limits of the United States, is expressly restrained to 
the exercise of those powers granted, or such as may be incidentally 
necessary to carry into effect those pepe powers. This is horn-book 
learning among men who have studied the Constitution of the United 
States, although there is still great room for disputation, as it appears 
on every occasion when these subjects arise. 

I should dishonor the Government of the United States, in my judg- 
ment, as a Senator on this floor, if I were to deny to it the right to ex- 
ercise every power in respect of our foreign relations and our foreign 
commerce that is not prohibited toit by the Constitution of the United 
States. There is the treaty-making power. That is a sovereign power, 
belonging to the crown, we will say, of Great Britain, the country from 
which we derived oursystem of government. There the treaty-making 
power belongs exclusively to the crown, and needs no ratification by 
any legislativedepartment ofthe government. In our Constitution we 
have so modified and restricted that poweras that the President can not 
make a treaty except by the advice and consent of the Senate. There 
is one of the instances in which there is an express limitation upon the 
powers of the Government as a nation constituted with reference to its 
relations to foreign powers and governments; but upon the subject of 
our right to control importation and exportation as it affects what we 
may send abroad and as it affects what we may receive from abroad, 
the proper doctrine of construction is that the Federal Government 
possesses upon those subjects all powers that are not prohibited to it by 
the Constitution. It is just the reverse, in my opinion at least, in re- 
spect of the powers of the Federal Government within the States, ac- 
cording to what I conceive to be a just rule of interpretation. 

But, sir, I maintain that the Congress of the United States could not 


purging, that it needs trimming out. 


doa rasher thing ora more inconsiderate thing than to intrust into the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, in the language of this bill, the 
right to regulate the transportation of live-stock through any part of 
this country, and that, too, without reference to its being diseased or 
not diseased. If we can give him that power, we may confer upon him 
the power to regulate all the internal commerce of the country; and we 
have nothing to do in order to get rid of this vexed and troublesome 
question except to enact a general law that hereafter the Secretary of 
the Treasury may make all rules and regulations that he may consider 
needful to regulate the transportation of internal commerce between 
the States or within the States of the American Union. : 

Now, it is not necessary to this bill that the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture or the Secretary of the Treasury should have this power. It is 
entirely a gratuitous thing, and doubtless was put into the bill for the 
want of sufficient caution in the wording of it, but there it is. I can 
not understand why the committee should desire to hold this power in 
the bill and confer it upon the Secretary of the Treasury. Most of all, 
I can not understand why it is that the bill, after having received due 
consideration elsewhere, should have come to us with this odious out- 
rage upon the constitution of this body, for that is the only way it can 
be properly characterized in my judgment. This is not a perfect bill 
by a great deal. The Senate have been engaged several days in trying 
to perfect it, and in almost every instance the committee have yielded 
to the judgment of the Senate upon the perfection of the bill. 

While I am up I will call the attention of the Senator in charge of 
the bill to another matter, which ought to inform him that the bill needs 
: In the very first section, and fol- 
lowing along through all the different sections of the bill, is very loose 
language—to ‘‘ report upon the number, value, and condition of the do- 
mestic animals of the United States, their protection and use.” Now, 
what are the domestic animals of the United States? They are those 
that are not fere natura. They are those that have been subjected to 
the use of man, and they include everything from a canary bird up to 
an elephant. They include cats, dogs, horses, mules, asses, cattle, sheep, 
goats, swine—all the domestic animals. The whole broad category of 
animal life that has been reduced to domestic use by the human family 
in the United States is included’ in the first section of the bill, and it 
is made the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to institute a uni- 
versal examination into their condition and, as the bill stood originally, 
into their number and their value. 

The committee have not considered this bill with that sort of crit- 
ical accuracy that a law of its importance deserves. I dare say it was 
in consequence of that very fact, because perhaps of a very great press- 
ure for legislation upon this subject, that the committee have brought 
in a bill here which in one place and another, including the one which 
is presented in the amendment that I now propose to it, brings forward 
questions of the gravest possible character and compels us to vote 
‘ yea” or “‘nay’’ upon them in a bill to which they have really no 
just or proper relevancy. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, guided by the remarks just made by 
the Senator from Alabama, I must say that if he understands the fourth 
section of the bill I do not. Hetreats it as one conferring an unlimited 
discretionary power on the Secretary of the Treasury. It does notseem 
to me that that is its character. Iwillread thatsection. It provides— 

That in order to promote the exportation of live-stock from the United States 
the Commissioner of Agriculture shall make special investigation as to the ex- 
istence of pleuro-pneumonia, or any contagious, infectious, or communicable 
disease, along the dividing lines between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, and along the lines of transportation from all of the United States 
to ports from which live-stock are exported,and make report of the results of 
such investigation to the Secretary of the Treasury, who s from time to time. 


lish such regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of 


live-stock as the results of said investigations may require. 


It does seem to me that the latter words in that section place a defi- 
nite limitation upon the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
is not to have a general discretion which can deal with all of the ele- 
ments of the transportation of live-stock throughout the United States, 
but only a discretion extending to the establishment of such regulations 
as may be necessary to protect our foreign commerce from the injuries 
likely to arise from the causes discovered by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in the investigations which he pursues under the first part of 
the section. The results of those investigations are to be laid before 
the Secretary of the Treasury with such recommendations as the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture may choose to make, and for the purpose of 
meeting the exigencies of our commerce through the lines of transporta- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury may establish such regulations as 
may be requisite thereto; and that is all the power he is to haye. It 
seems to me that it is n to have some discretion lodged some- 
where, in order that the lines of this bill, if it shall become a law, may 
be made effective. 

The inland transportation to the seaboard of cattle intended for expor- 
tation abroad is quite as important to our foreign commerce as the trans- 
portation of cattle upon the ocean; it is a part of the body of the com- 
merce; and in order to meet the opposition now being manifested by 
foreign governments against the export of cattle from this country to 
their countries we are attempting to provide such regulations as will 
assure healthy cattle for exportation and give reasonable grounds for 
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belief on the part of the countries abroad that they will be receiving 
through our commerce, under the regulations thus established, nothing 
but healthy cattle. That will maintain our commerce. That will ad- 
vance the cattle interests of this country. That will afford a swelling 
volume of this element of our foreign commerce, instead of the dimin- 
ishing one which is now going on; and to this p and on account 
of the reasons furnished by the inyestigations to be pursued by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury is to act in the 
formulation of these regulations, and for no other purpose nor on any 
other account, 

It does seem to me that the general criticism based on that feature of 
the section by the Senator from Alabama is a mistaken one, and that 
the power to establish regulations in connection with transportation is 
absolutely necessary to give effect to whatever may come from the inves- 
tigations to be pursued by the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have the greatest possible respect for the opinions 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. Heis careful and considerate 
in all he says; but I must express my surprise at the wide difference of 
opinion between that Senator and myself as to the meaning of this lan- 
guage and its effect, and also as to the power which he contends for on 
the part of the Secretary of the Treasury or any person whom we may 
authorize to make regulations for the transportation of commerce. 

The Senator says that when the commerce arrives at the port of ex- 
portation and forms a body of traffic which we can send abroad it is the 
right and duty of the United States Government to see that it arrives 
there in such form as that it will makea proper subject of commerce and 
be in such a condition as that it ought to be exported. I will take, to 
illustrate my views of it, the question of the exportation of cotton in my 
partofthe country. Itsometimes happens that cottonsentaround from 
New Orleans to New York becomes a little damaged by salt water, by ab- 
sorption of too much moisture, particularly in timesof storm. It goes 
there, and there the commerce of the country is deteriorated in value 
because of this damage. It sometimes happens also that cotton sent 
upon the railways is badly handled and torn, and when it gets to the 
foreign country our commerce loses some of its value and breaks bulk be- 
cause of the indifferent manner in whichit hasbeen handled. Iwould 
regret very much if the Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized 
to prescribe to the people of the South whether they should carry their 
cotton to New York on board ships from the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, or whether they should becompelled to carry it by steamboat to 
Pittsburgh and thence by rail to New York, or whether they should be 
compelled to carry their whole product by rail all the way, under the 
power to regulate the transportation of commerce intended for exporta- 
tion abroad. He certainly would havea right to regulate the shipment 
of the cotton, the sugar, or the rice, or of any other commodity, and to 
prescribe the lines of rtation or the modes of t: rtation that 
that property should undergo before it is fixed for exportation abroad. 

I must confess that I have never heard a sober opinion expressed by 
any man yet in the Senate which was so thoroughly violative of my 
views of the rights and powers of this Government upon a question of 
this kind as that which has been stated here to-day. It seems to me 
that latitudinarianism in the construction of the powers we havearight 
to confer upon our Federal authorities has got to be the order of the day, 
and a man only makes himself somewhat ridiculous by supposing that 
it is impossible that anything can be done at all that this Government 
can not do. I have supposed that the right of the people to conduct 
commerce between the States was not subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury might bedisposed toimpose uponit. If after 
this debate a precedent of this kind is carried into the bill and into the 
law (as I suppose it will be, for there seems to bea majority here de- 
termined to pass the bill), we shall hereafter have no need of applying 
to anything but this act to justify the wildest extravagance in the ex- 
ercise of any power whatsoever that we may choose to assert. 

There would be some apparent check upon the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as given in this section of the bill with reference 
to the condition of the property transported but for the latter part of 
it; that is to say, the earlier part of section 4 relates to the investi- 
gations of contagious, infectious, and communicable diseases in respect 
of live-stock, using in this case that phrase; but the latter part of it 
has no relation at all necessarily to diseased live-stock or live-stock 
which may carry communicable diseases from one part of the country 
to another. It has no reference to any supposed quarantine power for 
the protection of the people of the interior, but it gives to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the right to establish, under the imperative word 
“shall,” from time to time, ‘‘ such regulations concerning the exporta- 
tion and transportation of live-stock as the results of said investiga- 
tions may require.” 

I do not know how to argue a question of that character except to 
say that I never have heard before in all the discussions which have 
taken place upon this matter of construction that anybody had claimed 
that we could delegate to any officer of this Government the power to 
control the transportation of property through our limits according to 
his discretion. 

It is not necessary to elaborate upon the abuses to which this power 
would be exposed or the dangers with which it would disturb the 
country. If you will give to any one man who has good sense and no 


principle in the United States—and we have plenty of that sori—the 
power conferred as proposed in the fourth section of the bill, there is 
nothing that that man can not do for the purpose of enriching himself 
and his friends, or for the purpose of acquiring and perpetuating auto- 
cratic power in this land, for if I had to-day an ambition that could 
be — only with the grasp of all the material powerin this country, 
and were heartless enough, as we find men are heartless enough, to 
wreck and destroy people because of love of money or love of power, 
I could not ask that any one should give me a more potent instrumen- 
tality than to say to me, ‘‘Sir, you have the power in your discretion 
to regulate the transportation of live-stock or the transportation of 
property through this country either intended for exportation or in- 
tended for domestic use.’’ Give me that power and the ambition and 
the villainy to use it for the oppression of this people, and I could de- 
stroy the people of the United States with it or else bring them obe- 
dient to my will under all conditions and circumstances. 

Never was there a more dangerous or 2 more desperate grasp of power 
than that which is conferred by the terms of this bill. It is utterly 
indefensible. There is not a statesman of the olden time who for one 
moment would have allowed such a proposition as this to intrude itself 
within his mind. There is no precedent for it; there is no hint of 
authority for it. It is condemned out of the mouths of all men who 
have preceded us in the history of this Government, whether they were 
strict or whether they were liberal constructionists of the Constitution, 
to give to any one man the right to regulate the transportation of prop- 
erty through this country at his will and pleasure. Is it necessary, in 
order to establish this miserable little contrivance for paying a few 
men a small salary and gratifying the hay-seed party in this country, 
that we should make a raid like this upon the Constitution of the 
United States and put the whole power of the transportation of the live- 
stock of the country in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury with- 
out control or restraint ? 

Sir, it does seem to me that when Senators sometimes get their hearts 
set upon the gratification of a particular desire it is hardly worth while 
to make suggestions to them that they are violating an instrament which 
heretofore, if it has not now, had some sanction in the respect at least 
of the people of the United States. I repeat my ise that a Senator 
of the bearing and ability of the Senator from Iowa should assert upon 
the floor of the Senate that we have a right to abdicate our authority 
which the Constitution in giving to us says we shall exercise—Congress 
shall te commerce between the States—that we can abdicate our 
authority and place that power in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and tell him, ‘‘Go, thou, and do as you please with this great 
and mighty power,’’ which was intended, if it was ever intended to be 
exercised at all, to be exercised through the concurrent action of the two 
Houses, and that with the sanction of the President of the United States 
by his signing the bill. And then to think that the committee should 
bring such an assault as this into a miserable bill for the purpose of 
building up an inspection of diseased cattle in this country, and that 
passion, or freak, or frenzy, or whatever you please to call it, should 
have got such hold on the minds of intelligent gentlemen as that they 
would stumble along as they have through this bill into committing 
this country to the fatal error of conferring the whole power of con- 
trolling the transportation of the Jand into the hands of a single man, 
and he at the same time in the control of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

If we must lodge this power in the hands of any man, do not let us 
put it in the hands of a man who controls the Treasury of the United 
States. He has power enough; yes, far too much. One of the curses 
under which this Government suffers to-day is the power lodged in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury; and I, for one, shall hail with 
delight the day when the Treasury Department shall be divided into 
two distinct heads, and one shall stand for the receipt of customs and 
the other shall stand to keep an account of the expenditures. Here is 
the Secretary of the Treasury wielding the power of more than $300,- 
000,000 of annual revenue coming into our vaults, and now we wish to 
annex to him, to this man of majesty and might holding the purse- 
strings of the country, the additional power of regulating absolutely 
by his own will the rtation of all diseased cattle, even extend- 
ing to all the live-stock of the whole country. 

had supposed that when the suggestion was made to the Senator 
in charge of the bill the mere suggestion would have convinced the hon- 
orable Senator that there was a question presented in this fourth sec- 
tion sufficiently dangerous to condemn the entire bill to defeat, and 
which at the same time was entirely superfluous and unnecessary to the 
passage of the law or to its proper enforcement after it had passed; for 
surely after the Senate have confined the main purpose of the bil] down 
to an investigation of the existence and character and extent of certain 
diseases of domestic animals there can be no reason, in order to carry 
into effect that power, that we should make this tremendous march to 
the front, reversing all the action of the Government up to this time, 
and that we should give to the Secretary of the Treasury the right to 
regulate absolutely the transportation of live-stock, whether intended 
for foreign exportation or domestic use, it makes no difference. He 
can prohibit a Texas drover from driving his cattle on foot. He can find 
a mana hundred miles from a railway train and say to him, ‘* You may 
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ship your cattle upon the railroad, but you must not drive them on foot.’’ 
That istransportation. He can select a river that he chooses to patron- 
ize, a line of steamers he chooses to patronize, his political friends, his 
agents and his emissaries, and his friends, say to them, ‘‘ Take this 
transportation; you are good friends of ours and we are likely to hear 
trom this subject in the next Presidential election.” 

Ah, Mr. President, it need not be said that politicians striving for the 
high offices of this Government will not dothingsas bad and far worse 
than that. I myself within the last few days presented to the Senate 
a report from the Department of Justice in which it was stated that a 
man in my own State who had been indicted for perjury in the circuit 
court of the United States, and for some half-dozén or more other of- 
fenses connected with the discharge of the duties of the very office 
which he now holds, had been appointed by the Presidentof the United 
States in the face of the record that contained those indictments and 
at the time when the Department of Justice was honestly and effi- 
ciently and in good faith prosecuting that man for these crimes. Not 
only so, but notwithstanding the expiration of the term of office that 
man holds his place to-day, and the reward that heis bringing to the 
Administration is that he circulates from county to county and from 
district to district in my State for the purpose of influencing the Re- 
publican colored representatives there to vote for Arthur for President. 
This is but one of a series that I could detail upon this floor. The rec- 
ords of the Senate show what I have stated; yes, the report of the At- 
torney-General shows it. 

In the presence of acts like these let not Senators console themselves 
with the belief that they can confer a power like this upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and that they will not find a watchful people to 
see what abuses it is open to. If the President of the United States 
will appoint a man and send his name to the Senate for the office of 
marshal of the middle and southern district of Alabama when the 
records of the very court in which he is appointed contain indict- 
ments pending against him for perjury and those indictments are being 
prosecuted by the Department of Justice, it is idle for us to say that 
the tinge of shame will color the cheek of any man in doing anything 
that he may have the power to do in order to increase his political in- 
fluence in this country. 

I am not unmindful of these things, and when we begin to confer 
powers upon the Secretary of the Treasury of this unusual and abnormal 
character, of this dangerous character to the liberties of this people 
and their rights under the law and Constitution both, the Senator 
from Kansas need not attempt to assuage my fears by saying that he 
has faith that the Secretary of the Treasury will never abuse these 
powers. We have had faith in many men, and one of the chiefest of 
our misfortunes this very day is that we have too often reposed faith 
instead of relying upon the checks of a positive law to keep men to 
their duty. ; 

The facts to which I have referred are now in the hands of your Judi- 
ciary Committee. Isuppose that committee will not give usa response 
to the instruction of the Senate until after this political campaign has 
passed over. The Departments of this Government are to-day being 
used, as everybody on this floor must know, for the purpose of sub- 
serving personal polities, party politics being a secondary consideration. 

Sir, in the face of these facts, is the Senate of the United States to 
indulge itself in conferring upon the Secretary of the Treasury powers 
as broad as those which are contained in the fourth section of this bill, 
and are we to be soothed into quietude by the dulcet tones of the voice 
of the honorable Senator from Kansas, who isan excellent, good-hearted 
man, when he tells us, ‘“‘ Have no apprehensions, my brethren; the 
Secretaries of the Treasury that we are going to keep in place are not 
going to abuse their trust?’’ God will that it may be so; but in the 
light of past experience, and very modern experience, I must say that 
I apprehend there is some danger. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ifthe Senator from Alabama will look at the statutes 
of 1882, page 313, he will find that this dangerous power has been ex- 
ercised, or at least has been authorized to be exercised, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the past two years. In a paragraph of the 
sundry civil appropriation act there occurs this language, which was 
repeated in the act for the succeeding year: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to co-operate with State and munici- 
pal anthorities, and corporations and persons engaged in the transportation of 
neat cattle by land or water, in establishing regulations for the safe conveyance 
of such cattle from the interior to the rd, and the shipment thereof, so 
that such cattle may not be exposed to the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia 
or lung-plague. 

Not the transportation of diseased cattle, but the transportation of 
well cattle in such a way that they may not be exposed—— 

Mr. MORGAN. It provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
co-operate. 

Mr. PLUMB: 


a And to prevent the spread of said disease, and to establish quarantine sta- 
ons— 


Not in co-operation with anybody— 
and provide proper shelter for neat cattle imported, at such ports as he may 
deem necessary, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 
Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, he puts a convenient 
interpretation upon that section. All that is done there is by co-opera- 


tion, not only with the States concerned, but with the men engaged in 


the enon 

Mr. PLUMB. Imagine the authority of the United States co-operat- 
ing with an individual! The individual would shrink to the propor- 
tions of a welt on a sound, large human body. The potentiality of the 
power of the United States in that case is the main thing and the only 
thing. The Secretary of the Treasury under that provision has just as 
ample power as he could possibly have under the proposed act which 
has been the subject of the animadversion of the Senator from Alabama, 
and that is repeated, as I said, in the act of the succeeding year found 
on page 613 of the same volume. 

Mr. MAXEY. The provision which the Senator has read is confined 
to pleuro-pneumonia? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 

Mr. MAXEY. It does not extend to ‘‘communicable diseases.” 

Mr. PLUMB. It does not say anything about Texas cattle or Texas 
fever, I assure the Senator from Texas. 

So far as the argument in regard to the constitutional question is con- 
cerned, I do not care to enter upon that at all. The Senator from Ala- 
bama rests himself upon the unwisdom of this power being committed 
to anybody, and yet in the bill which he assisted in reporting to the 
Senate, which he stated yesterday that he favored, and which he has, I 
think,in the last few minutes stated that he did favor, agreat deal more 
power upon a variety of subjects of the utmost interest to the people 
of the United States is committed to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of the Treasury. I wonder that the hair 
on the head of the Senator from Alabama did not stand on end when 
he read in section 18— 

That it shall be unlawful to import into the United States any adulterated or 
unwholesome food, or vinous, spirituous, or malt liquors, &c. 

The question as to whether the food is unwholesome or not is to be 
settled by the edict of the Secretary of the Treasury himself or by a 
subordinate instructed byhim. More than that, in section 20 it is pro- 
vided that ‘‘ whenever the President is satisfied that there is good reason 
to believe that any importation is being made or is about to be made 
into the United States ’’ of something that he does not think ought to 
come within the confines of the United States he is authorized to put an 
embargo upon it in advance. Tf he hears that in some of the vineyards 
in the wine-growing districts of France the phylloxera prevails, or some 
other thing which affects injuriously, according to his own sweet will 
and pleasure, the product of that district, and that it is likely to be 
imported into the United States, he is authorized at once to issue a 
proclamation forbidding anything from that section of country coming 
within the confines of his jurisdiction. Yet the Senator from Alabama, 
having strained at the gnat which is contained in the bill before the 
Senate, is prepared to swallow the saw-mill contained in the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations; and so all the way 
through. There is not asection in the bill reported from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that does not commit to the President of the 
United States power a hundred-fold stronger, more absolute, and more 
summary than all the powers that are committed by the bill under 
consideration to the Commissioner of Agriculture or to any other official. 

Mr. President, this power so committed by the law heretofore has not 
been misused. It has not been sufficiently ample and somebody has got 
to have this discretion. It is not going to do to settle these questions 
by trial by jury, nor to await the slow and tedious processes of the law 
in regard to emergencies such as may at any time arise. This power 
must be lodged somewhere, and it is to the credit of the Government 
and to the credit of the people of the United States, the Senator from 
Alabama to the contrary notwithstanding, that this power has not been 
abused. I donot doubt that some marshal in Alabama has abused his 
power, and it may be, as he says, that he is down therenow drumming 
up delegates for the Administration in anticipation of the Chicago con- 
vention; but that does not go to thiscase at all. Wedo not propose to 
commit this toan accidental marshal. This is committed to the respon- 
sible head of the administration. It is a matter in which there is no 
chance for personal profit, for any item of personal concern to enter into 
it. It can not be a question between two lines of transportation. 
There is nothing in which any Secretary of the Treasury or any Presi- 
dent of the United States in the exercise of the power committed by 
this bill could consult the personal interests of any human being what- 
ever. He might exercise it unwisely no doubt; he might administer it 
too laxly; he might administer it too stringently; but that he will ad- 
minister it according to an unbiased judgment there can be no doubt 
whatever; and this power has to be committed somewhere, tosomebody. 
While the Senator from Alabama is so apprehensive about it, the people 
who are to be affected by it, who own the herds of this country, who 
own the stock throughoutits length and breadth, as a rule are in favor 
of it, and do not fear the exercise of the power provided for in this sec- 
tion 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas, referring to 
a statute now on the books giving the Secretary of the Treasury certain 
power in relation to cattle afflicted by pleuro-pneumonia, saw proper, 
in replying to a question, to make a fling at me by a reference to Texas 
cattle, which of course I was endeavoring to protect. Now I say to that 
Senatoron the subjectof Texas cattle I propose to cast just such votes as 
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I please, without theslightest regard tohis criticisms. The pointwhich 
I made is apparent to the Senate, that that law gives the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power specified only in the case of a specific disease, 
determinable by testimony in case the question was raised; but where 
you include infectious or other communicable di that opens a 
wide field, and gives to the Secretary of the Treasury a discretion never 
given to him by any law placed on the statute-book. 

In 1879 we had before the Senate a bill in relation to the transporta- 
tion of animals, and that was very thoroughly discussed and the whole 
subject of inspection came up during that discussion. That bill was 
pressed with as much earnestnessand zeal as this billis. At that time, 
doing what I believed to be my duty, I took occasion to lay before the 
Senate my views. There it was proposed that the Commissioner of 
Agriculture should appoint inspectorsof stock at every port from which 
stock was exported in the United States, practically beginning at Port- 
land, Me., and winding up with Portland, Oreg. I could not see the 
propriety of that, and while that was the central point of that bill, I 
opposed it and on that occasion said: - 


What good will a certificate in the pocket of the owner or in the hands of the 
consignee of those cattle or those sheep or swine do in London, in Liverpool, in 
Havre de Grace, or anywhere else to which this live-stock or these dressed ani- 
mais may be ship ? Bills of health of a ship are viséed by the officers of the 

ernment to which that ship is to sail, not by the officers of the government 

rom which the ship is to sail. We, the other day,in the yellow-fever bill, in 
guarding against contagion, required that a bill of health should be given by 
the officers of our Government in South America or elsewhere where a conta- 
gious disease might be, to show that the vessel which was to sail to our ports did 
not have such adisease upon it. It is our officers who are to give the certificate 
to a vessel coming to this country, and so I say that after you may pass such a 
measure as this and appoint all your inspectors the certificates given by them 
will not be worth the paper they are written upon in any part of the world, be- 
cause the governments to which the shipments are made will be governed by 
the reports and i ions of their own officers. You would make this system 
cost the people of the United States this large sum, for I tell you that under the 
provisions of this bill there will be an inspector at every port of this Union; 
and you will not only make it cost this large amount to the Government of the 
United States, but to every man who ships cattle, sheep, or swine it will cost 
these additional fees, which will aggregate a very large amount. y 

I take interest in this question because the State which I in part represent is 
to-day the 1 cattle-producing State in this Union, producing under the 
census of 1870 3,991,158 cattle. That number will be increased by the census of 
1880 to not less than 6,000,000. We raised, as shown by the census of 1870, 714,351 
sheep. The last reliable data that we have, published by the Wool-Producers’ 
Association of the United States at Boston, shows that to-day California isahead 
in sheep, Ohio second, and Texas third,so that we may reasonably estimate, 
and I give this as my opinion, that oe A census of 1880 we will have in Texas 
at least 2,000,000 sheep, and in all probability two anda half million. We had 
of swine in 1870 1,202,445. We can raise just as many as we want, for ours is a 

t corn and mast State, and the product of corn is yoy increasing. 

At this time the principal shipment of live-stock in which we are concerned 
is that of cattle, and we are using every exertion to open up a direct trade in 
our cattle with Europe. Wecan send i as many cattle to market as we please, 
and will do so when we find it profitable. I call the attention of every Senator 
in the Chamber who represents a cattle-producing State to the fact that under 
the provisions of this bill the cattle-raiser, the sheep-raiser, and the swine-raiser 
are largely charged with fees to be paid to the inspector or somebody else, for, 
mark you, it is sagt) pba in the bill that the fees thus raised are to go back 
into the Treasury of the United States to pay the $1,500 salary. That is a sep- 
arate and distinct clause, and in addition to that $1,500 salary the fees are to be 
charged, as the bill is worded, to the owners. 

But, underneath all this, what will your certificate do? Sir, this is no 
new question to gentlemen who keep up with the cattie business, 


In that connection I quoted this: 


You will find in the New York Herald, of April 27, 1879, a dispatch from Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada, dated April 26, 1879, as follows: 

“In the house of commons, Canny a Juonen on the item of $10,000 in the 
estimates fora cattle quarantine, Mr. kenzie brought up the matter of the ship- 
ment of cattle to England. He ho that the inability to allow the transship- 
ment of American cattle through to England would be removed as soon 
as possible, as that trade was very valuable. 

“Mr. Pope said he had asked the privy council whether, if American cattle 
were carefully examined by veterinary surgeons at ports of entry and shipment, 
American cattle could be sent by Canada to England? The answer was that 
there was no alternative. If such shipments were permitted Canadian cattle 
must be shut out of the English market. Diseased cattle from Portland have 
ae in England as late as the lst of April. None have been sent from 


So you will see that the British Government will depend upon her own in- 
spectors, not upon the certificates which may be given here, because nationsare 
exceedingly jealous; nations will be kuasa by the official reports of those offi- 
cers appointed by them and responsible to them, 


I read that for the purpose of showing that any certificate of health 
given by an officer of the United States Government would not be 
worth in England the paper it was written upon. Now, insupportof 
that I wish to call attention to what veterinary surgeons of the Treasury 
Department, James Law and E. F. Thayer, said in a report sent by the 
Treasury Department to the House of Representatives on the 28th of 
December last. I ask the Secretary to read the part I have marked. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


First. The grent lagues of which our customer, England, is especially afraid, 
and to exclude which she keeps up the present restrictions on American cattle, 
ere lung-plague and Texas fever. Neither of these diseases can be certainly de- 
tected by an examination at the port of export. As contracted in the ordinary 
way, by exposure to contagion, each of these affections through an aver- 
age period of incubation or latency of thirty days, and during all these thirty 
days it is impossible for the most accomplished expert to detect the presence of 
the germ in the system. Cattle, therefore, that had been exposed to infection 
within seven days antecedent, as would usually happen, if at all, in the stock- 
yards at New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, would, without ex- 
ception, pass the inspection triumphantly, but a considerable number would 
almost infallibly show marked symptoms of the disease before they would be 
slaughtered in England three weeks later. What, then, would be thought of 
our certificates of health? 


Second. It is of the nature of an argumentum ad ignorantiam. Whatever value 
it can be supposed to possess is based on the presumption that the English Gov- 
ernment and people will recognize it as a guarantee nst the further ship- 
ment of infected cattle to England. But those who will consider the nature of 
the diseases to be provided against will denounce it at once as being utterly in- 
sufficient as a measure of protection, and those who are less acquainted with 
them will be convinced sooner or later of its futility when cattle, which arrive 
with a certificate of soundness, are found to be in the active stages of a conta- 
gious disease. 

Third. The great body of English landholders, and all veterinarians, will 
view the matter at once as an attempt to obtain a concession by an appeal to 
what is not a reality but a false appearance, and they will on become the 
more confirmed in their purpose of excluding American cattle from competi- 
tion in their home beef market. 

Fourth, The examination of export cattle and the giving of a certificate of 
soundness will be misl ng to our own b; ers, shippers, and insurance 
agents, for they will naturally look upon this certificate as an assurance of 
soundness, and when the cattle thus certified sound are condemned by the Eng- 
lish inspectors, it will produce a natural ill-fecling between the two nations, 
and charges of incompetency or misrepresentation on the part of American or 
English veterinarians, and finally when the true state of the case is known, to 
charges against the American Government for giving what purports to be a 
guarantee of health when no real guarantee of health can be given, 

Fifth. The proposed certificates granted to exported cattle can only lead to 
discredit of our veterinary sanitary system asa whole. In spite of the certifi- 
cates infected cattle will continue to arrive in England as before, so that the 
certificates will be held up to ridicule, and every other measure which we may 
have adopted for the suppression of the existing animal plagues or which we 
may hereafter adopt will be viewed with equal discredit, so that the action 
must prove inimical rather than favorable to the removal of the English restric- 
tions, 

Sixth. It fe to be stated that the pape etd he posed has already been prac- 
tically adopted, Most of the exporters at New York and Boston are, or were, in 
the habit of employing a veterinarian to examine their export cattle and fur- 
nish a certificate of soundness for use in the English port. Again, asa rule, the 
underwriters generally demand such an examination and certificate to protect 
them against losses from the shipment of animals that are diseased or otherwise 
unfitted to undergo the vo; and yet cattle have been condemned on arrival 
atthe English ports of which the shippers testify that they have been so exam- 
ined. More than this, cattle shipped from Boston and Portland, where no lung- 
plague exists, and where there been no foot-and-mouth disease for thirteen 
years, have in spite of these examinations and ce cates been condemned, 
some as suffering from aang plague and some from foot-and-mouth disease, In 
the face of such facts itis surely preposterous to propose an official inspection and 
guarantee. It may be claimed that the disinfection of ships, attendants, &c., as 
recommended in our report, will remove the danger of that infection on board 
ship, which doubtless operated in some of the cases referred to, yet it demon- 
strates that a disease may be marked at Liverpool which was absent or unrec- 
ognizable three weeks before in America. 

Seventh. To those who hope that inspection and certificates will have an im- 
mediate effect in relaxing or rasor the English restrictions we commend a 

e 


candid reading of Professor Brown’s letter, quoted in ourreport. Thed: ty, 
he says, which they have to contend with is that from time to time cattle arrive the 
United States suffering from contagious diseases. We well know and confess that 


izing 1 T fi duri ties Corinda ine his indore 
recognizing lung-p e or Texas fever durin pe of incubation, nor 
without a Bee pra rora in under his alis rag So long, therefore, as we 
can not seclude our infected districts, we can never nope to | ebay the lan: 
in England of American cattle suffering from one or other of these diseases, an 
so long as our cattle show these diseases on arrival in England we can hope for no 
modification or removal of the present restrictions. 

It must be added that Professor Brown has just assured the Ro Agricult- 
ural Society of England that if British farmers want to proi themselyes 
diseases there is no otheralternative than to 


against the importation of forei 
secure absolute prohibition of the importation of all live animalsfrom countries 


as to which the privy council are not satisfied that they are perfectly free from 
contagious diseases, and that in face of this they adopted a petition to Parlia- 
ment tocarry out such restriction. 

This holds out little hope of the removal of the English restrictions upon our 
export cattle consequent on an inspection on shipment, but it does suggest to us 
the one proper and economical course for our Federal and State governments, 
namely, to utterly extirpate our imported preventable animal plagues, and re- 
deem to the nation its birthright of wholesome pastures, sound herds, and abun- 
dant and unobjectionable food. 


Mr. MAXEY. Itwill be seen by reference to the report of the vet- 
erinary surgeons of the Treasury Department, first, that no certificate 
granted by the officers of the United States of i tion will weigh 
anything whatever in any of the foreign ports; and second, that it is 
misleading to the shipper himself; and third, that no veterinary surgeon 
can tell whether or not the cattle which are brought up for shipment 
are diseased at the time, because the disease does not develop itself often 
for thirty days. That being true in respect to foreign shipments, that 
being true in respect to cattle on board ships, is it not equally true in 
sending them on board railway trains for interstate trade? So then, so 
far as this great power is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to stop 
the shipment of cattle according to the very testimony furnished, it is 
a power that if granted can not be wisely exercised. So then it occurs 
to me that both the fourth and fifth sections of this bill are directly in 
the face and teeth of the report sent by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives in respect to these very 
clauses of this bill now being considered by the Senate. 

This is no new thing here. We had Senate bill 1667, April 23, 1880, 
on the same subject; March 15, 1880, Senate bill 1473; Senate bill 570, 
December 16, 1881, and Senate bill 593, December 19, 1881. All these” 
bills have been before the Senate at different times, and the discussion 
of this question has been exhaustive. Now, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry reports this bill, and from the be- 
ginning to the end it is torn all to pieces by the Senate after it gets 
here. Unquestionably the bill when it was brought in was vicious, in 
my judgement of the very worst form and character. It has been 
greatly benefited, tly advantaged by the amendments which have 
been made in the Senate; but that the bill has been brought in without 
mature deliberation and consideration is evident from the fact that the 
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Senate has wisely stricken out many of what the committee regarded 
as the most material and important parts of the bill. 

The Senator from California [Mr. MILLER] came in yesterday eve- 
ning with an amendment to this bill changing the nature and character 
of it. In my judgment this bill ought to meet with the fate which its 
predecessors have always met: should be sent back to the committee to 
be re-examined; but the votes taken indicate its passage. Still I pre- 
' fer to make the points I have, that they may be considered before final 
action by the two Houses is had. 

It may do very well for the Senator from Kansas to sneer at Texas 
cattle. He ought to bear in mind that Texas is the first cattle State 
in the Union, and is a competitor for the cattle trade with many other 
States, and whether he likes them or not, or whether the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], who was disposed to laugh at any cattle 
except those raised on blue grass, ought to know that whether he likes 
them or not other people do; and there are sold annually upon the 
markets of the world hundreds of thousands of Texas cattle, bringing 
millions of money into the country. Whether he likes them or not, 
many men do like them, and they are satisfied with them, and it would 
probably bea good thing for some if that great cattle trade was kept 
out. But it can not be. 

They have even gone to tle trouble of calling a particular disease 
t Texas fever,” when the very evidence of the veterinarians of the 
Treasury Department and of the Commissioner of Agriculture shows 
that the disease which they now call the ‘‘ Texas fever’’ has been in 
existence in this country for one hundred and fifty years, and one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago you had no settlements west of the Ohio or 
west of the Mississippi, and Texas was an unknown land, and yet this 
disease then existed. Sir, there is something in a name, and this was 
probably given for a purpose. 

In respect to pleuro-pneumonia it is a remarkable fact that from the 
beginning to the end pleuro-pneumonia is kept to the front of this bill, 
but with the expression ‘‘ contagious, infectious, or communicable dis- 
ease.” I ask you, sir, if you can not strike out the word ‘‘ pleuro- 
pneumonia’ entirely and if the bill would not be just as good without 
it as with it, for if you give that discretion as to what is infectious, what 
is communicable, what is contagious, there is no need of specifying any 
one by name. x 

The only true way, if you want to strike at any disease, is to name 
it, so that if the case should arise in court the evidence could be brought 
up in respect io that particular disease; but when you give this broad 
sweeping power to determine, first, what is an infectious, contagious, 
or communicable disease and then to stop it, you give a power which 
the Czar of Russia does not to-day possess. The Shah of Persia never 
possessed ter power than would be by the executive of- 
ficers of this Government under this bill. You might as well say ina 
code of criminal law that murder and all other felonies should be pun- 
ished at the discretion of the court and jury without specifying what 
the other felonies were, leaving it to the court undefined to determine 
what wasafelony. Here you name one disease and you tack on to that, 
under the broad, sweeping name of ‘‘ contagious, infectious, or com- 
municable disease,” any and every disease which in the discretion of 
those whom he sends out broadcast over the country may think such, 
and underlying all that is what I said before. These very surgeons 
themselves of the Treasury Department say they can not tell when a 
shipment is made whether or not the animals are thus infected. Sir, 
it is giving a power over the commerce of the country never contem- 
plated by the Constitution, in my judgment. Itis a dangerous feature. 
It is one of the many measures which of late years have been sprung 
upon this country concentrating all power in the Federal Government 
at the expense of the States and the people. 

How many cattle have died of the disease of pleuro-pneumonia and 
how many States have tried to exterminate it? It was charged that it 
was in your State, Mr. President (Mr, PLATT inthechair), and I believe 
you proved very conclusively that it was not there. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] denied that it was in his State. It is 
said there are some cases in Pennsylvania, none in Delaware, a few 
eases in Maryland, and that is about the sum and substance of it, and 
a few here in this District. Where it came from I do not know, and I 
believe it is charged that there may be some down in Virginia, but the 
charge does not seem to be very well sustained. That is the whole 
affair. And as to pleuro-pneumonia, the veterinary surgeons lead us to 
conclude that the disease is of foreign origin, and that the healthy cattle 
shipped from the United States contract the disease on board vessels 
which have carried cattle thus infected. The remedy in such cases is 
not inspection of the cattle, but in thoroughly disinfecting ships and 
cars which carry cattle. But across the Alleghany Mountains, in that 
vast cattle region extending from Wyoming south to the Gulf and west 
of the Mississippi River, there has never been known a single case of 
this pleuro-pneumonia. 

I believe in goingslow about these things. It is but a short timeago 
that we had up a bill for the foot-and-mouth disease. I might saysome- 
thing about Kansas cattle, for my distinguished friend saw proper to 
speak about Texas cattle. Cattle in Kansas which had stood in the mud 
and had their feet frozen—it was rumored throughout the length and 


the State of Kansas had the foot-and-mouth disease. That discussion 
did this country many millions of dollars of injury. If we had wanted 
to sustain the action of the house of commons in respect to their pend- 
ing legislation, no better course could have been pursued to do it. But 
when the facts came out what was it? It was a great scare—it was a 
great panic. It was no foot-and-mouth disease. Yet a bill was hurried 
through this body, aided by telegrams, which I had the honor of vot- 
ing against, I am very proud to say, and I suppose it will never become 
a law; but the testimony has come before the country. The consent of 
another House is necessary before it becomes a law. 

That has been the history of this matter. For some reason or other 
there has been a persistent and a continuous effort in the last few years 
to bring this subject before the country as a matter of national legisla- 
tion. The country has been in existence and going on very well, so 
far as I know, from the first settlement in Virginia in 1607 and in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1620, and all this time the States have regulated these 
things very well. The pleuro-pneumonia you may have ina few States; 
it seems to have been confined there. It has never got beyond there. 
What little so-called foot-and-mouth disease you may have in Kansas 
can be very well provided against by taking better care of the cattle. 
It is not spreading. 

There is some motive in all this attempt constantly to bring this 
subject up and make it a question of national legislation. The facts 
came out in the progress of the debate on the so-called foot-and-mouth 
disease that your own State, sir, has wholesome, well-guarded laws 
for the control of that whole matter, and you have done it, and every State 
has suflicient power to protect itself against the introduction of dis- 
eased cattle from anywhere. There is nothing in the Missouri decision 
to the contrary in regard to that. They have the right to do that. 

I rd this bill as it now stands, stripped as it is of a very large por- 
tion of its worst features, as dangerous in the introduction of legislation 
calculated to centralize all power where it does not belong and to de- 
prive the proper authorities of the States where it does belong of the 
exercise of this necessary power in protecting themselves against the 
introduction of infectious or contagious diseases; and in so far as pleuro- 
pneumonia is concerned, limited as it is to a very few herds and a very 
few States, why should this t cattle industry of the United States, 
of such importance to the West, be stopped or placed in a position 
where it can be stopped, because you place all the cattle States as under 
a lever with the long end of the lever in the possession of the Secretary 
of the Treasury? He can not in person exercise this authority; he must 
doit by hisagents. Take the first section of this bill. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this: 

That the Commissioner of oh econ shall ye coe in his Department a 
bureau of animal industry, and shall appoint a chief thereof, who shall be a 


competent if siphoned Sora arias and whose duty it shall be to investigate an 
report upon the number— 


Mark you— 
value, and coudition of the domestic animals of the United States. 


It would take a thousand men to faithfully carry out that and more. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘‘Number’’ and ‘‘ value’? have already been 
stricken from the bill. $ 

Mr. COKE. That amendment was agreed to late yesterday. 

Mr. MAXEY. Thentake out ‘‘number”’ and “‘ value,” and I am very 
glad indeed to hear, as [only reached here yesterday evening, that they 
have been taken out, because the expense of that would have been in- 
calculable. But that only partially removes the objection. Take itas 
it stands now, and I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to this 
in the bill: 

Whose duty it shall be to investigate and report upon the condition of the do- 
mestic animals. 

It is true that you stop him from inquiring into the number anywhere 
and into the value of the herds, but how can he examine the condition 
of the herds unless he goes through them? How can he investigate a 
herd unless he goes through it? And when you set men to work togo 
through all the herds of cattle in this country and investigate their 
condition as to disease and report upon it, you have an army of office- 
holders necessary to doit. It would take ata low estimate a thousand, 
and yet it is said the number shall not exceed twenty. 

If there is any sincerity about the bill, if it means what it says, if 
there is to be a practical actual investigation of these cattle, a personal 
inspection, an ocular examination of cattle as to their condition, that 
can not be done in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury or in that 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture. How can you tell the condition 
of a herd of cattle from statistical reports? You have to go and ex- 
amine them; that is the only way to do it; so that twenty, it will be 
found, isa matter of no importance; it would scarcely be a beginning. 
That is the first section. Then you come to the second section: 


That the Commissioner of Agriculture is authorized to appoint two compe- 


re agents, who shall be p cal stock-raisers or experienced business men, 


iliar with questions pertaining tocommercial transactions in live-stock. 
Stop a moment right there—“‘ practical stock-raisers or experienced 
business men.’’ The knowledge of astock-raiser and of an experienced 
business man may be as differentas the knowledge of a lawyer and of an 
auctioneer, One handles cattle in the herd, raises them up from calves, 


breadth of this country and sent abroad that cattle so afflicted all over | knows all about their habits, their character, their nature, the diseases 
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to which they are susceptible; whereas the practical business man may 
know nothing whatever about these things. It does not even follow 
that a stock-buyer understands all these diseases, because he buys the 
cattle after they are ready for marketand then butchers or sells them. 
So the two characters areentirely distinct. Butwhat then? They are— 

To examine and report upon the best methods of treating, transporting, and 
E T ag ete tng pap ie ge ge 
Pence OnE OE infestious, and communicable diseases. 

So you have here two sets of officers, one set of officers provided for 
by the first section, and another provided for by the second section, and 
made in the same words, each to report upon the best method of stop- 
ping these contagious and infectious diseases. The whole bill shows a 
want of care in its expression, as is conclusively and abundantly estab- 
lished by the fact that the Senate has torn the bill all to pieces. 

As to these two sections, there is no need for these two sets of offi- 
cers. As to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sections, they author- 
ize an inspection, and the very men of all others best qualified to say 
whether or not that inspection will be of account tell us here in the 
report which I have read, the men sent out by the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, that it is utterly idle and useless to have that in- 
spection for foreign shipment, and, as I said before, if it is not of value 
for foreign shipments, in the name of common sense how much better 
is it for interstate shipments? So what is the good principle of this 
bill I am wholly unable to see. To me it is unwise and utterly ineffi- 
cient for any purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not expect to say anything 
more on this bill, for I have spoken so often that I am much more anx- 
ious to get to a vote than to discuss it any further; but we are entering 
upon a new scene. Weare this morning about to enter upon a new 
field of discussion, which threatens to be as wide perhaps as the one we 
have gone over. Since the return of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MAXEY], who has not been present and heard all the discussion upon 
this question within the last week or ten days, he has had read at the 
desk of the Secretary a statement made by the Treasury Cattle Com- 
mission in regard to the difficulties of a mere inspection at the ports 
from which our cattle are shipped abroad of the cattle themselves to 
ascertain whether they can be sent abroad with a sound bill of health. 
The whole purpose of that report and its argument was merely to show 
that the diseases of which our foreign customers complain are so insid- 
ious and so slow in their development that without knowing from where 
the cattle have come, without knowing all the circumstances that sur- 
round them, without knowing whether they come from infected States 
or districts or not, it is not possible for the veterinary surgeon at the 
port of shipment to go through three or four hundred cattle apparently 
in good health and say that those cattle are absolutely healthy and fit 
to be shipped abroad. It wasin favor of some quarantine ment 
in the States where the cattle are raised and from which they are brought 
to these ports that these remarks in to the difficulties of inspec- 
tion were made. They advocate not only quarantine arrangements and 
examination in the States, but also examinations at the port of shipment. 

The purposes of this bill are twofold: one to give assurance to our for- 
eign customers that we are sending them wholesome food and healthy 
animals, and the other is to protect our own herds from malignant dis- 
eases which we know to have domiciled themselves in certain States of 
this Union. These are the two purposes, and how are they to be accom- 
plished? They are to be accomplished by investigations and by meas- 
ures taken by Congress upon those investigations to prevent the spread 
of these diseases from one State into another, and to prevent their being 
shipped abroad to contaminate the cattle of foreign countries in the 
bodies of our own cattle that we send. 

Itis folly for the Senator from Texas to contend that there is no dis- 
ease among Texas cattle. There is not a well-informed farmer or cat- 
tle-man in the whole West who does not know that they are diseased. 
The writers on this subject say that every one of them has a latent dis- 
ease in its body, that that disease is peculiar to these warm latitudes 
near the coast and around the great swamps of the South; that it is a 
species of malarial poison peculiar to that climate in which the young 
animal is born, in which he is reared, and to which his constitution be- 
comes accustomed until he is proofin his own life against the effects of 
the poison, and if taken from his own native pastures to a more genial 
and higher northern climate he carries with him the power of com- 
municating it to other cattle and destroying them. 

These are facts. I myself have seen thousands of native cattle killed 
by grazing upon the same pastures with Texas cattle. In my own State 
and in the State of Illinois I have seen the Texas cattle smiting the 
prairies in every direction. I remember a friend of mine in Kentucky 
some years ago brought from New Orleans three or four hundred broad- 
horned Texas steers. He landed them at Mills Point from a steamboat, 
drove them across the country to the vicinity of Lexi n, and in every 
pasture where he grazed them the native cattle that followed them upon 
that pasture were killed by the disease they left upon the In Jessa- 
mine County in the pasture of a friend who had one hundred and fifty 
short-horns one of these cattle stopped, broken down, weary of travel. 
That animal infected those short-horns and killed nearly the entire herd. 


They were carried up to Fayette and Bourboun and Graves counties, 
and all the cattle that followed them on the same pastures afterward 
died of disease, until it would have been worth more than his life was to 
have brought another importation into that State. 

I saw in Illinois once, immediately in the neighborhood of where I 
had a farm, a lot of Texas cattle brought there, seven hundred or eight 
hundred in number, by the head of the old Fall River in Fayette County, 
and I saw these great long-horns mingling with the herds of that State, 
and hundreds and thousands of the cattle died with the disease, and not 
a Texas bullock died. They grew and fattened and throve faster than 
they had done in their native prairies of the South. Examination of 
these cattle when brought in shows that they are diseased. Aneminent 
English veterinarian was hired by the State of Illinois to investigate the 
subject. He examined more than 2,000 in the city of Chicago, and in 
every instance the spleen of the Texas animal was six times the size 
of that of an ordinary native steer, showing that it was a splenetic dis- 
ease; but after remaining in that State one year that organ was reduced 
to its normal condition and size. All States and all men are familiar 
with the fact that one of these cattle taken from Texas to the North 
will increase in weight, in growth, and in fat twice as fast in a month 
as he would have done in Texas, because he gets in better health. An 
animal may have a disease upon him that he may communicate to 
somebody else and kill that person, and yet not die himself. In the 
human family there are instances of that kind. But I had thought 
after we had adopted the amendment of the Senator from Texas [ Mr. 
CoKE] that we should have had very little difficulty in the passage of 
this bill, allowing his cattle to be shipped to market in cars and taken 
out and fed in lots, so as not to graze on pastures at all seasons of the 
year. The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] admitted the fact that Texas 
cattle would kill at certain seasons of the year if they were taken North 
and grazed upon the same pastures with the native cattle of the coun- 


Mr. COKE. If the Senator will permit me, I will say to him that I 
indicated the months in which Northern cattle following Texas cattle, 

turing on the same ground, would take the disease. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is exactly what I say, and ifthat be the fact 
it is an admission of the whole question. It gives the argument up; 
it is stronger than anything I have said. 

Mr. COKE. I stated further that those were the only conditions 
under which the disease is transmittible; that you might put the Texas 
cattle and the Northern cattle in the same car and transport them to- 
gether and the disease would not be communicated; that you can put 
them in the same lot and one of them in the same stall and feed them 
on grass, and the disease is not communicated. It is only where the 
Northern cattle are pastured upon the same field where the Texas cattle 
have grazed over that they communicate the disease. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is exactly the danger against which we pro- 
pose to provide. 

Mr. COKE. And one white frost puts a stop to the whole thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly. 

Mr. COKE. And I will mention further, as you have brought up 
the subject—I hate to repeat it; we have been over it so often—that 
you may take a Northern cow affected with this disease and put her 
with other Northern cattle and she can not communicate it; she will 
not transmit it. It can be transmitted but once. The animal that 
takes it has no contagious disease, because no other animal can take it 
from that one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, it takes it in a modified form. 
Admitting all that to be true, take the first part of the admission, that 
they do communicate a disease that is fatal and destructive to every an- 
imal that follows upon the same pasture; itis a reason why a limitation 
should be put upon thattraffic. The State of Texas has im none, 
The other States north of Texas have endeavored to do it, but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has decided that the States have not 
the power; thatthe power to regulate commerce belongs to the General 
Government. Then when we appeal to the General Government the 
Senator from Texas says, ‘‘ We understand that thing down there very 
well, and we have undertaken to regulate it ourselves; our men have 
quit driving at dangerous seasons of the year, and if they do drive, a 
shotgun in Kansas and Arkansas and the States above keeps them 
back.” Sir, I am not willing to trust to the honor and good faith of 
the cattle-growers. I am not willing to resort to the violence of the 
shotgun. I want law to govern this thing. I want the law tosay upon 
investigations made by men of science that if they ascertain that Texas 
cattle can not be carried out of that State during certain seasons of the 
year without danger to our herds their transportation shall be restrained 
by law and not by violence. That is all. 

The gentlemen are constantly asserting that we are scandalizing our 
own American cattle and destroying their currency in Europe by talk- 
ing about cattle disease in the Senate. See what the newspapers say. 
The newspapers yesterday and to-day are stating that this disease has 
broken out afresh in the State of Pennsylvania in Washington County. 
I sawit this morningin the Louisville Courier-Journal. I have seen it 
in several papers here. I read yesterday a letter from amember of Con- 
gress from that very district in Pennsylvania to attest the fact that the 
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disease was not only in existence but that it was spreading and likely 
to spread. 

Mr. COKE. What disease ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Pleuro-pneumonia. Now, what we want with 
our cattle that we ship abroad is not only that we may slaughter them 
in the publie abattoirs at the very place where the ships arrive, but 
that the graziers of England shall have the right to take them into the 
interior of the country and fix them up and finish them off for first- 
class beef. That is what we want; but now no English grazier is safe 
in taking a Texas steer shipped there unless he knows that it was started 
from this country after the fall of the frost, and we do not have any 
frost in June or July or August. The Senator from Texas admits that 
after a fall of frost they are not dangerous anywhere. If these cattle 
are taken to England before the frost falls, they can not be taken to 
the farms in that country, because they would carry disease with them 
and infect or communicate it to the native cattle, and the British Gov- 
ernment never will remove the restriction upon our trade until this 
thing is done. 

We want these investigations to continue, and as the necessities of 
the case may occur hereafter amend the bill so as to embrace other 
cases or so as to exempt them from the operations of this bill. What 
we do want is to place in the hands of our authorities power when we 
send cattle abroad to accompany them with a bill of health sound and 
good, saying to those people, ‘‘ These cattle may be relied upon with 
absolute assurance as being in a condition not to communicate any dis- 
ease to your herds if you take them inland;’’ and when you do that 
you have accomplished an immense benefit for the country. Those 
restrictions never will be removed until we do something of this sort. 
The British Government does not know the State governments of this 
country. They recognize only one government, and that is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, not the separate States of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, or Illinois, but the whole United States. They respect 
no assurance from the authoritiesanywhere except from the authorities 
of the National Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 

by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed, in section 4, line 11, to strike out 
‘and transportation;’’ so as to read: 

Who shall, from time to time, establish such regulations concerning the ex- 
portation of live-stock as the results of said investigation may require. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when Mr. COLQUITT’S name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is paired with the Senator from Ohio 


(Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when Mr. MCPHERSON’s name was 
called). The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] is paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. S 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). Iam paired upon 
this question with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. I do 
not know how he would vote, und therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr, PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when Mr. VANCE’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. VANcE], who is away with the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, is paired on this bill. He would vote for the amendment if 


resent. 
The roll-call was concluded. 
a GIBSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL]. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York (after having voted in the negative). I 
am paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. Ashe 
is not in the Chamber, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FRYE. Believing that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN] 
would vote “‘ yea,” I will vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Bayard, Frye, Jones of Florida, Morgan, 
Cail, George, mar, nsom, 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, Sewell. 
NAYS—2A. 
Allison, un Manderson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, Miller of Cal, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Mitchell, est, 
Conger, Hoar, forrill, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Lapham, Platt, Williams, 
Dolph, Logan, Plumb, ilson. 


ABSENT—40, 

Aldrich, Da Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Anthony, Fair, Jackson, Pike, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Pugh. 
Blair, Gibson, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, Gorman, Kenna, Sabin, 
Brown, Groome, cM: x Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hale, McPherson, Sherman, 
Camden, ” Mahone, 4 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Miller of N. Y., Vance, 
Colquitt, Hill, mer. Walker, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum voting, the Secretary will 
call the Senate. 


The Secretary called the roll, and 45 Senators responded to their 


names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call of the Senate discloses forty- 
five Senators present. The question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The Secretary. proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE] on all amendments. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], but believing that if present he would 
vote ‘‘ yea,” I shall vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. If he were here, I should 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. RANSOM (when Mr. VANcr’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. Ifhe were present, my colleague would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GIBSON. My colleague [Mr. Jonas] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin .[[Mr. CAMERON]. Iam paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. GROOME. My colleague [Mr. GORMAN] is paired on all ques- 
tions connected with this bill with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Bowen]. 

Mr. KENNA. My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [ Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. RANSOM. I find that I was mistaken as to the gentleman with 
whom my colleague is paired. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] is paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. My 
colleague is paired, and I may be wrong about the Senator with whom 
he is paired. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—1, 
Bayard, Frye, Jones of Florida, Morgan, 
Beck, George, Kenna, Ransom, 
Call, Groome. Lamar, Sewell. 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, 

NAYS—25. 
Allison, Garland, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Cameron of Wis., le, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hawley, itchell, Williams, 
Conger, oar, Morrill, Wilson. 
Cullom, Lapham, Platt, 
Dolph, n, Plomb, 
Edmunds, Manderson, Sawyer, 

ABSENT—36. 
AAA RoN; 3 ackson, P ih, 
ony, ‘air, onas, eberger, 

Blair, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sabin, 
Bowen, Gibson, ahone, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Gorman, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Butler, 5 McPherson, Slater, 
Camden, Harrison Palmer, Vance. 
Cameron of Pa., Hil, Pendleton, Van Wyck 
Colquitt, Ingalls, Pike, Walker. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think it ought to be stated, in justice to our ab- 
sent friends as well as to the Senators who are present, that the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a quorum arises chiefly from the absence of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, one of our committees. 
They are out inspecting the tracks about the city of Washington with 
reference to a bill providing for the location of a union depot here. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no Senator desires to reserve a sep- 
arate vote on any amendment, the question will be taken on theamend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole in gross. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were con- 
curred in. 

Mr. MORGAN. In line 9 of section 4 I move to strike out all after 
the world ‘‘shall’’ to the close of that sentence and to insert: 


Co-operate with the State and municipal authorities, and corporations and 
persons engaged in the transportation of neat cattle by land or water, in es- 
tablishing regulations for the safe conveyance of such cattle from the interior 
to the rd, and the shipments thereof, so that such cattle may not be ex- 
yoann yt infectious, or communicable diseases, and to prevent the 


posed to 

spread of su 
Taking that from the language of the existing statute, which the bill 

as it stands now repeals. 


The bill as it now stands repeals the law, 


1884. 
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which has been twice enacted by Congress, which makes the Secretary 
of the Treasury co-operate with the municipal authorities or corpora- 
tions or persons engaged in transportation in reference to the rules and 
regulations which shall protect the cattle of the country against these 
dangers of disease. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will state to the Senator from Alabama, to save 
him the necessity of an argument, that I shall not object to the amend- 
ment he has proposed. It isthe existing statute to-day, and if he wants 
to insert it here I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Alabama send 
his amendment to the desk, that it may be reported ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuter CLERK. In section 4 it is proposed to strike out all after 
the word ‘‘shall,’’ in line 9, namely, ‘‘ from time to time, establish such 
regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of live-stock 
as the results of said investigation may require,’’ and to insert in lien 
thereof: 

Co-operate with State and municipal authorities and corporations and persons 
en: in the transportation of neat cattle by land or water in establishing regu- 
lations for the safe conveyance of such cattle from the interior to the seaboard 
and the shipment thereof, so that such cattle may not be exposed to erg abv 
infectious, or communicable diseases, and to prevent the spread of such 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 20, noes 11; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

iat doe and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE] on all questions connected with 
this bill. If he were present, I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. RIpDDLEBERGER]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. I would vote for the amend- 
ment if he were here. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 18, nays 21; as follows: y 


YEAS—18. 
Bayard, Groome, Kenna, Morgan, 
Beck, Hale, Lamar, som, 
Call, Hampton, Lapham, Van Wyck, 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Manderson, 
George, Jones of Nevada, Maxey, 
NAYS—21. - 
Allison, Edmunds, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, forrill, Williams, 
H, Hawley, Platt, Wilson. 
Songer, Hoar, reece. 
om, es er, 
Iph, Miller of Cal., Vest. 
ABSENT—37. 
Aldrich, Fair, Jonas, in, 
Anthony, Farley, McMillan, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Frye, McPherson, Sewell, 
Bowen, Gibson, Mahone, Sherman, 
Brown, Gorman, Mitchell, Slater, 
Butler, Harr er, Vance, 
en, Harrison, Pendleton, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Pike, 
Colquitt, Ingalls, Pugh, 
wes, ackson, Riddleberger, pe 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Before the Senator from California offers his amend- 
ment, if he will allow me I wish to correct what I suppose to be an in- 
accuracy in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Go ahead. 

Mr. MORGAN, In line 7 of section 1 I move to strike out ‘‘do- 
. mestic animals” and insert “‘neat cattle, hogs, and sheep;’’ so as to 
read *“‘ to investigate and report upon the condition of the neat cattle, 
hogs, and sheep of the United States.” 

I suppose that this bill was intended to provide better food for our 
foreign customers, as well as our own people; but inasmuch as we have 
got in dogs and other domestic animals, I suppose the committee does 
not want an investigation as extensive as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
with considerable care prepared a bill, a part of which related to the 
inspection and quarantine of live cattle imported into this country and 
a part to the inspection of cattle of this country ready for export, and 


also to the inspection of meats intended for export from the United 
States, and have instructed me to offer the substance of that bill in 
the form of an amendment to the bill now under consideration, which 
I shall to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the amendment of Mr. MILLER, 
of California. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is there any way to avoid the reading of this meas- 
ure at length? It has been placed on the table of every Senator, not 
only in the shape of an amendment but in the shape of a bill reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and I suggest that the read- 
ing of it be omitted by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair supposes that all amend- 
ments ought to be read before they are acted upon. 

Mr. MORGAN. It never has been read. 

Mr. PLUMB. Go on. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the amend- 
ment, which is to add as additional sections to the bill: 


Sec. 12. That the importation of neat cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and 
swine, which are diseased or infected with any sat-gs or which shall have 
been exposed to such infection within sixty days next before their exportation, 
is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall know violate the foregoing 

rovision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, 

punished by a fine not ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceedi: 
three years; and any vessel or vehicle used in such unlawful importation shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 
Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Treasury be,and is hereby, authorized, at 
the expense of the owner, to place and retain in quarantine all neat cattle, sheep, 
and other ruminants, and all swine, imported into the United States, at such 
pers as he may designate for such purpose, and under such conditions as 

e may by regulation ibe, vely, for the several of animals 
above described; and for this purpose he may have and maintain possession of 
all lands, buildings, animals, tools, fixtures, and appurtenances now in use for 
the quarantine of neat cattle,and hereafter purchase, construct, or rent such as 
may be necessary, and he appoint veterinary surgeons, inspectors, officers, 
and employés by him deem necessary to maintain such quarantine, and pro- 
vide for the execution of the other provisions of this act. 

Sec. 14. That the importation of all animals described in this act into any 
port in the United States, except such as may be approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as quarantine stations, is hereby prohibited; and the collector 
of the port where such animals are landed may cause to be slaughtered such of 
the animals named in this act as may be, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, adjudged tobe infected with any contagious disease, 
or to have been ex to infection so as to be dangerous to other animals ; 
and that the value of animals so slaughtered as being so exposed to infection 
but not infected may be ascertained the agreement of the collector of such 
port and owners thereof, if practicable; otherwise, by the appraisal by two per- 
sons familiar with the character and value of such property, to be appointed 
by such collector, whose decision, if they , Shall be final; otherwise, such 
collector shall decide between them, and his decision shall be final; and the 
amount of the value thus ascertained shall be paid to the owner thereof out of 
money in the Treasury appropriated for the collection of customs; but no pay- 
ment shall be made for any animal imported in violation of the provisions of 
this act. If any animals subject to quarantine according to the provisions of 
this act are brought into any port of the United States where no quarantine sta- 
tion is established, the collector of such port shall require the samé to be con- 
veyed by the vessel on which they are imported or are found to the nearest 
quarantine station at the expense of the owner. 

Src. 15, That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be necessary 
for the protection of animals in the United States against infectious or conta- 
gious diseases, he may, a proclamation, suspend the inportan ofall or any 
class of animals for a limited time, and may cbange, modify, revoke, or renew 
such proclamation, as the public good may require; and during the time of such 
suspension the impo: ion of any such animals shall be unlawful. 

Seo. 16. That each collector of customs where any of such animals are landed 
shall cause careful i tion to be made by a suitable officer of all imported 
animals described in act, to ascertain whether such animals are infected 
with contagious diseases or have exposed to infection so as to be danger- 
ous to other animals, which shall then either be placed in quarantine or dealt 
with according to the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury; and all food, 
litter, manure, clothing, utensils, and other appliances that have been so re- 
lated to such animals on 


and the collector of an rt may cause inspection to be made of all animals de- 
scribed in this act intended 
all vessels e 


upon any vessel for exportation; the expense of all the inspectio 
fection provided for in this section to be borne by the owners of the vessels on 
which’ such animals are exported. 

Sec. 17. That the Secretary of the Treasury may cause to be made a careful 
inspection of all salted pork and bacon intended for exportation, with a view to 
ascertain and determine whether the same is wholesome and sound for human 
food, and may authorize the proper officer of the customs to give an official 
certificate clearly stating the condition in which such pork and n is found; 
and no clearance shall be given to any vessel having on board salted pork or 
bacon found, on such inspection, to be unwholesome for human food; but any 
pork or bacon may be exported to any foreign country without such inspection 
when it is proven to the satisfaction of the collector of customs that the same 
has been properly salted and packed more than sixty days prior to the date of 
the application for i ion or manifest for exportation; and s collector 
shall in that case certify to the fact that such meat was properly salted and 
packed more than sixty days before the date of such entry. One copy of any 
certificate issued by such collector or inspector shall be filed in the custom-house 
where such ins) ion is made, another copy shall be attached to the invoice of 
cach separate shipment of such meat, and a third copy shall be delivered tothe 
consignor or shipper of such meat; and as evidence that ee of salted pork 
and bacon have been inspected in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
and found to be wholesome and sound for human food, and for the indentifica- 
tion of the same, such marks, stamps, or other devices as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may Py regulation prescribe shall be affixed to each of such packa; 


Sec. 15. That it shall be unlawful to import into the United States any adul- 
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terated or unwholesome food, or vinous, s Sonor malt liquor adulterated 


or mixed with any poisonous or noxious chemical drug or other ingredient in- 
jurious to health. Any ps who shall knowingly import into the United 
States any such adulterated food or drink, knowing or having reason to believe 
thesame to be adulterated, being the owner, or the t of the owner, or the 
consignor or consignee of the owner, or in privity with them, assisting in such 
unlawful act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to prosecu- 
tion therefor in the district court of the United States for the district into which 
such property is imported ; and, on conviction, such person shall be fined ina 
sum not exceeding $1,000 for each separate shipment, and may be imprisoned 
by the court for a term not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the 


court. 

Sec. 19.. That any article designed for consumption as human food or drink, 
and any other article of the classes or description mentioned in this act, which 
shall be imported into the United States con to its provisions, shall be for- 
feited to the United States, and shall be proceed nst under the provisions of 
chapter 18 of title 13 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and such im- 
ported porny so declared forfeited may be destroyed or returned to the im- 
porter for è rtation from the United States, after the paymentof all costs and 
expenses, under such regulation as the Secretary ofthe 2 oven may prescribe; 
and the Secre! of the Treasury may cause such imported articles to be in- 
spected or examined in order to ascertain whether the same have been so un- 
lawfully imported. 

Sec. 20, That whenever the President is satisfied that there is good reaso: 
believe that any importation is being made, or is about to be made, into 
Uni States from any foreign country of any article used for human food or 
drink that is adulterated to an extent dangerous to the health or welfare of the 
people of the United States, or any of them, he may issue his proclamation sus- 

nding the importation of such articles from pan § country for such period of 

ime as he may think casey eal A to prevent such importation; and during such 

riod it shall be unlawful to rt into the United States from the countries 

esignated in the proclamation of the President any of the articles the importa- 
tion of which is so suspended. 

Sec, 21. That whenever the President shall be satisfied that unjust discrimi- 
nations are made by or under the authority of any foreign state inst the im- 
poe to or sale in such foreign state of any product of the United States, 

may direct that such products of such foreign state so discriminating against 
any product of the United States as he may deem proper shall be excluded 
from importation to the United States; and in such case he shall make procla- 
mation of his direction in See: and therein name the time when such 
direction inst s pirmo ll take effect, and after such date the importation 
of the articles named in such proclamation shall be unlawful. The President may 
atany time revoke, modify, terminate, or renew any such direction as, in his 
opinion, the public interest Binet Seer The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
baie shail expire on the 4th day of , A. D. 1887, and shall no longer be in 
force. 

Mr. HOAR. The sixteenth section is evidently 
pared. It ends by saying— 

The expense of all the ins ion and disinfection provided fôr in this section 
tobe borne by the owners of the vessels on which such animals are exported, 


A large part of it is a provision for inspecting animals imported and 
disinfecting vessels on which they are brought in. Then a large part 
of the remainder is for examining animals which are not to be per- 
mitted to be placed on the vessel. How that inspection is to be paid 
for solely by charging it to some ship on which some other animals are 
ex it would be difficult to understand. 

r. PLUMB. This is undoubtedly a meritorious measure, but it 
remains to be considered by the Senate. It will undoubtedly provoke 
an extended discussion. It is not germane to the bill which is pend- 


ing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. PLUMB. With pleasure. 

b Mr. MORGAN. Does he propose to lay this amendment on the ta- 
le? 

Mr. PLUMB. I was thinking of doing so. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before he does that I wish to explain my attitude. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill not make the motion just now. I was going 
to do it. I donot desire to embark now upon a new discussion. There 
are other special orders pending which the Senate desires to take up. 
This measure ought to have a day in court by itself entirely unimpeded 
by the existing pending measure, and I shall therefore move to lay 
upon the table the amendment; but I will withhold that motion for a 
few moments, in order that the Senator from Alabama may make a short 
statement in to the matter. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I desire to say a word, as I offered the 
amendment, in explanation. If the Senator from Alabama will allow 
me now to proceed I shall be obliged to him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very well. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, I have offered this 
amendment, in the first place, because I was instructed to do so by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who have given a great deal of atten- 
tion to this subject; and second, because I believed that it supplements 
the bill under consideration in very important particulars. In fact, I 
regard the first part of this amendment,which relates to the quaran- 
tining of cattle imported and intended for export and to the disinfec- 
tion of vessels, as being of as great importance to the cattle interests of 
this country, if not prenten than the provisions in the bill under con- 
sideration. They relate tothe management of the business of the trans- 
portation of cattle in the States and the prevention and extirpation of 
disease in cattle within the States of the Union. This amendment pro- 
poses to prevent theintroduction of diseased cattle from other countries 
into the United States, and by carefully prepared provisions it estab- 
lishes quarantine and gives the power to the oflicers of the Treasury 
who have the matter in charge to destroy diseased cattle. 

It is quite apparent from the discussion which has taken place here, 
and from the reports which have been made by the Cattle Commission, 


n to 
the 


very crudely pre- 


‘tated for some time whether we would d 


and from all the evidence which has been adduced on this subject, that 
the diseases which areso much feared and dreaded in this country come 
from foreign countries and chiefly from England. The pleuro-pneumo- 
nia and the foot-and-mouth disease are now being introduced into this 
country chiefly from England. There never has been a case of either 
of these diseases which has arisen in this country; it has been imported 
here wholly; and thatis the evidence of the officers who have madere- 
ports upon the subject. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator explain the point contained in section 
21 of the amendment? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. That relates to another matter which 
I will come to presently. That relates to the power of the President 
to adopt retaliatory measures where other nations have discriminated 
against the products of this country. I was speaking about the dis- 
eases of cattle. Professor Law and Mr. Thayer, in their report as the 
Cattle Commission, in July, 1883, say: 

Up to the present date we have made observations in the stock-yards, the 
seaports, the terminal point of our cattle traffic, and that to which all infection 


must gravitate, but apart from the imported cases referred to we have been un- 
able to find a single case of foot-and-mouth disease complained of, 


They further say: 

After a most extended and almost exhaustive inquiry, your commission have 
been able to find no trace of foot-and-mouth disease apart from herds which 
have landed from Great Britain, and which herds have been in every case 
segregated until the infection has entirely disappeared. 

Again they say: 

Our connection with the States, as well as the United States, brings us con- 
stant complaints of disease supposed to be contagious, but we have not found 
any evidence of the actual existence of the foot-and-mouth disease atany points 
among our own herds, 

Now, any measure looking to the prevention or extirpation of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, and other diseases spoken of in this debate, 
which does not provide against the introduction from Great Britain 
and other countries of diseased cattle, is a measure which falls short of 
the purpose for which it is intended. It will be very difficult to show 
that there has ever been a case of foot-and-mouth disease except on the 
Atlantic seaboard; and it is certain that there never has been one west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. In those cases which have appeared on 
the Atlantic seaboard the disease was brought here; the disease was 
contracted from animals brought from Great Britain. 

I make these general observations to show that this amendment is 
germane to the yes that is under discussion; it is supplemental to 
the bill; it is as important as the bill itself, and indeed perhaps it is all 
that is required and all that is needed in the way of legislation on this 
subject. A 

Mr. HOAR. Atsome convenient time in the Senator’s remarks I 
wish he would answer the point I have just made about the section to 
which I have called attention. It needs some amendment, the Sena- 
tor will see. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It perhaps may need some amend- 
ment. The intention was that the expense of disinfection should be 
borne by the owners of the vessels disinfected. 

Mr. HOAR. Buthow are you going to enforce this claim? Suppose 
the man refuses to pay it? A large portion of what is provided is for 
imported animals and animals that are not permitted to go on the ves- 
sel for export. Now, you say that all the expense shall be paid by the 
vessel on which the animals are exported, when the disinfection of the 
animals exported may be a very small portion of the expense. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If a vessel requires disinfection after 
it has brought diseased cattle from Europe, it should pay the expense. 

Mr. HOAR- A very small part of what the section provides for is 
the disinfection of the vessel. It provides for the inspection of the 
animals. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Iam not prepared to say but that a 
slight amendment there may be necessary. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not want to meddle with it, because I have not 
studied the subject; but the Senator should put a proper amendment 
in before he has the proposition voted on. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I was about to remark that if there is 
a very great objection to this amendment the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—and I certainly share in that opinion—are not particular 
about its being incorporated on this bill. We regard this as a measure 
of great importance, even greater than the bill under consideration, 
and that it is destined to do very much more good to the cattle inter- 
est of this country than the bill that it pro to amend, and we hesi- 
to incorporate a measure 
like this, which has been so carefully drawn and carefully considered 
as this has been, upon such a bill as has been brought here from the 
House of Representatives. But believing that this measure ought to 
pass and that it is now very difficult for the House to reach any bill 
which the Senate may pass at this session, we thought it best to sug- 
gest at any rate to the friends of the bill under consideration that we 


` would incorporate this asan amendment, believing that it supplements 


and improves and rounds out the measure and makes it of some value. 

The other branch of it which relates to the inspection of meats in- 
tended for exportation, the Senate has had ample opportunity to read 
and digest and understand, because it was reported some time ago and 
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attracted a great deal of attention when it was reported. I think 
every Senator is perfectly familiar with the provisions and I think every 
Senator will agree that some such law as this ought to be enacted. 

We have come to the conclusion that the discrimination made against 
American meats in foreign countries is unwarranted, perhaps based 
upon a false assumption of facts; at all events that there is no reason 
for the prohibition of American meats in England and France and the 
other countries which haye prohibited them. The investigation which 
we have been enabled to give the subject convinced us that the Ameri- 
can meats are not infectious, that not a single case of trichina has ever 
occurred in any part of Europe from the use of American salted meats, 
that the curing process entirely destroys the parasites. The evidence 
upon that subject is overwhelming. It is contained in a report which 
was made by the Committeeon Foreign Relations and has been printed. 
It is voluminous, and contains all the evidence and facts which are 
necessary to bring any one to that conclusion. 

I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate in a discussion of 
this measure. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] asked me in 
regard to the twenty-first section as to what was meant by that. We 
mean precisely this: that the President of the United States shall have 
the power, as the head of this nation, to issue a proclamation, whenever 
he thinks the public interest requires it, excluding from importation 
into the United States any article of commerce from a foreign state 
which has discriminated against any product of the United States. We 
believe that although the time may not have come just now for the 
exerciseof such a power, the power ought to be lodged somewhere, to be 
exercised as occasion may require, so that where willful discriminations 
are made against the products of the United States without reason, 
without cause, as we believe they have been and are being made to- 
day, the only way to deal with that subject is to place it in the power 
of the Executive of this nation to adopt similar measures in respect to 
those nations which discriminate against our products. That is all 
there is of that. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the reason why I asked that question 
of the Senator from California was to have an opportunity to say to him 
that this matter is entirely too important and too comprehensive, with- 
out discussing the merits of it, to be tacked on as an amendment toa 
bill of this sort. The twenty-first section, of course, brings up all the 
questions of our foreign relations with France, Germany, d, and 
all the other nations of Europe. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
published a volume, which I have read with a great deal of care and 
with much interest. It has also published another volume for the use 
of that committee, a copy of which was furnished to me by the kind- 
ness of the chairman—perhaps all Senators have not seen it—giving all 
the tariff laws of the nations of Europe and of all the world, I believe. 
When this question comes to be discussed it is going, of course, to in- 
volve a very careful consideration, and it was for that reason I suggested 
to him to explain the amendment so that the Senate mightsee that this 
was too great a question altogether to attach to a bill that, as I under- 
stand it, is simply giving power to the officers of the United States to 
manage our internal affairs so as to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases of animals. 

L hope to be heard when the bill comes up on many branches of it, and 
Idid not think we could do it well on the heel of this debate, especially 
when an important document necessary to the full discussion of the 
measure has not yet been issued from the committee. They inform us 
in their report that discriminations have been made against us in 
many instances by foreign nations, and that volume I know the Senator 
from California will furnish at the proper time. It has been published 
for the use of the committee, but not for the Senate. It is to the mag- 
nitude of the question that I desired to call attention, in the hope that 
the Senator from California would not press the measure now. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I will say to the Senator that there 
may be much force in what he says. I admit it is a great subject and 
one that ought to have very careful consideration by the Senate, but it 
must have the consideration of the Senate before very long. 

Mr. BECK. I agree with that. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The measure must be considered, and 
I thought it might just as well be considered now in connection with 
this matter, which is cognate to it, which is of a like character, and we 
have just as much time now to debate the question and consider it as 
we shall have next week or the week after. Believing that the measure 
was of great importance to the country and would be productive of im- 
mense good and benefit not only to the cattle interests but to our com- 
merce in meats, and also in preventing the introduction into this coun- 
try of poisonous and adulterated articles of food and drink, I thought 
we might as well consider it and settle it now. 

I did not expect there would be very much objection or opposition 
to the measure. I cannot see why there should be any opposition to it, 
particularly on the part of the friends of the bill under consideration. 
But if the Senate are not disposed to take up this subject and consider 
it, if they do not want to do anything in regard to the matter, if they 
want it to go over this Congress so that there will be no legislation on 
the subject, it isnot for me to undertake to force the measure upon the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I regret very much—— 


Mr. MILLER, of California. If the Senator from Alabama will 


permit me, before he proceeds, I wish to make two or three little 


changes in the amendment. There are one or two verbal amendments 
needed, and I wish to suggest an amendment to meet the objection 
of the Senator from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me suggest to the Senator from California before 
he proceeds to amend the amendment, that I propose at the proper 
time to make a motion to lay the amendment on the table in order to 
test the Senate on the question of consideration. I agreed to withhold 
the motion in order that the Senator from California might make the 
statement which he has made, and also that the Senator from Alabama, 
if he desired, might make some remarks upon the question. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Very well; I will withhold all amend- 
ments until that question is determined. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill which is offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia as an amendment to this measure is one of the most important 
that has been before the Senate since I have been here, and one that is 
demanded by the condition of the country. It is also demanded by an 
express resolution of the Senate, which was discussed here for some time 
and evolved the opinions of a number of Senators, who sent the matter 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations for fullinvestigation. Thereso- 
lution was divided into two propositions, upon one of which—the first— 
the committee was authorized to report without reference to the second. 
The committee have considered the subject and matured a bil! and 
brought it back, and it will remain for the country to say whether the 
Senate was ‘“‘ thundering in the index” or whether it really intended 
to put our products upon such a commercial footing that they would 
have credit and find purchasers abroad, and also whether it is willing 
to put the United States Government upon such a footing as will enable 
us through our Chief Executive to retaliate upon those states that may 
dishonestly or insincerely excludeour productions upon the false prem- 
ise that they are unfit for use. 

Lalso in committee, if I am allowed to speak about what occurred in 
committee, voted to instruct the chairman to offer the bill as an amend- 
ment to the pending measure, thinkin g toat there was an entire har- 
mony of view between the promotersof the pending bill and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in respect of the rest of the subject, and that 
this legislation would present a complete body of law, which would cover 
the entire subject both internally and externally. I have been there- 
fore diligently and honestly endeavoring to try to get the bill before 
the Senate into a shape where I could conscientiously vote forit. The 
Senate have deliberately upon votes left in it certain propositions which 
I can not vote for because I believe they are unconstitutional. 

I donot believe that the Congress of the United States have the right 
to confer upon the Secretary of the Treasury the power to regulate the 

rtation of live-stock at his will-and discretion in the United 
States, and to determine all that is included in that broad proposition. 
With that out of this crude, unsatisfactory, unprofitable, and unneces- 
sary bill, I would vote to put this important measure from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations upon it for the purpose of getting the ac- 
tion of the other House upon it at an early day, because the country 
requires and demands it. It is one of the most serious requirements 
that can be made upon the Senate of the United States from the com- 
mercial people and the agricultural and industrial people of this land. 

I regret, therefore, that I shall be compelled to sustain by my vote the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas to lay this amendment on the table, 
for I do not wish to be put in a condition when we come to our final vote 
where I shall be compelled to vote againsta measure which I esteem to 
be one of the most important, beneficially, that the country could possi- 
bly have because of the fact that, in my opinion, there is found in the 
body of the bill to which the amendment is attached an unnecessary 
provision which is unconstitutional. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. PLUMB. Imove thatthe amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Kansas moves that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from California be laid on the 
table. [Having putthe question.] The ayesappear to have it. The 
ayes have it. The amendment is laid upon the table. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Ishould like to have the yeas and nays. 
[“ Too late.” ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California asks for 
the yeas and nays. Is there a second ? 

Mr. HALE. Is it not too late to ask for the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is true that the result had been 
announced, but the Senate is always indulgent in those The 
present occupant of the chair has never known a case when the yeas 
and nays were demanded before the Senate proceeded to other business, 
that the Chair declined to ask whether there was a second to the call. 
The Senator from California demands the yeasand nays upon the motion 
to lay on the table. Is there a second ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore! The motion tolay on the table is not 
debatable. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I only wished to give my reason for the vote I 
shall cast. ” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] to lay the amend- 
ment on the table, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired upon all 
questions with the Senator trom New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name wascalled). TheSenator from Kentucky 
who paired me with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER] 
informs me that the Senator from Virginia would vote to table this 
amendment. As I would do the same, I shall vote. I vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON (afterhaving voted in the affirmative). For the mo- 
ment I forgot that I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. I do not know how he would vote, and therefore I shall 
refrain from voting. He was unavoidably called away. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Delaware would vote ‘“‘yea.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am paired with the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARRISON J except upon this amendment. He would have voted 
as I shall vote, ‘‘nay,”’ against laying the amendment on the table. 
I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 


The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 14; as follows: 

YEAS—31L. 
Allison, George Lamar, Pugh 
Beck, Groome, McMillan, om, 
Call, Hale, Maxey, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Miller of N. Y., Vance. 
Cockrell, Mitchell, ‘an Wyck, 
Coke, Jones of Mo: ‘est, 
anpor Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Gar! d, enna, Plumb, 

NAYS—14. 
Aldri Edmunds, Manderson, Williams, 
Gone Hawley, Miller of Cal., Wilson. 
Da Hoar, Pendleton, 
Dolph, » Platt, 

ABSENT—31, 

Anthony. Cameron of Pa. In, Riddl 
Bayard, ' Fair, i Eon, oaa 
Blair, Farley, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Bowen, e, Logan, Sherman, 
Brown, Gibson, McPherson, Slater, 
Batler, rman, Mahone, Sewell, 
Camden, Palmer, Walker, 
Colquitt, Hill, Pike, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time: 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question sg ba the bill pass? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the bill is now beyond amendment, 
and I sup) I may speak upon it with more freedom, without the 
apprehension of designing merely to kill it by any amendment I might 
choose to move. The bill contains one or two very curious features, to 
which I wish to call attention. 

We have provided in the bill that the Commissioner of Agriculture 
with his attendants and assistants may make investigations and report 
of the diseases of domestic animals, and that the transportation of them 
may be regulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. In making his in- 
vestigations and taking steps to quarantine and to prevent the spread 
of disease, the bill requires that the Commissioner of Agriculture shall 
co-operate with the authorities of the States and the Territories. When 
we came to the question of the transportation of cattle, the Senate re- 
fused to have any consultation with the authorities of States or Terri- 
tories in res of rtation. Buta very remarkable event has 
taken place, which I think will have some effect, perhaps, upon the 
destiny of a portion of our country, and that is in regard to the Indian 
Territory. There is a vast body of country that is not under Territo- 
rial organization in the sense of Territorial government, and I take it 
for granted either that the Indian Territory is not at all provided for 
in the bill, or, if it is, that we have recognized the legislative power 
and authority of the tribes who occupy that Territory, and thus, in order 
to enter there for the purpose of making any investigation or of suppress- 
ing disease or anything of that sort, we must consult the authorities 
of the Indian Territory before we can go in there, so wisely and so splen- 
didly has the bill been knit together. 

I should have mentioned this sooner, but I witnessed the fact that 
the Senate is always impatient of hearing a man who has any objection 
to make to a pet measure. We are now involved in this category, and 
perhaps the outcome of it will be something that I would really like 
very much indeed, and that is that we shall recognize that the five civ- 
ilized tribes in the Indian Territory at least, who have legislatures, who 
have printing presses, who have printed statutes, who have printed su- 
preme court reports, who have all the appliances of civilized govern- 
ment. 

I should like that the Government of the United States would con- 
descend to consult with them upon the question whether its officers 
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should gointo their parts of the Indian Territory toascertainthe con- 
dition of live-stock as to disease and the like. We have either to put 
ourselves in the category where we are bound to consult the legislatures 
in that Territory, or that Territory is a part of the American Union to 
which this proposed law does not apply. The Senate can determine 
that question at its leisure, as I suppose it will. 

The bill is a crude, imperfect jumble and confusion of contradictory 
measures and provisions. When the bill is printed, now that it has 
passed beyond the power of amendment in this body, it wiil astonish 
any man on this floor who will read it through to see how utterly con- 
fused and contradictory it is. It accomplishes no purposes at all except 
merely to organize a bureau of animal industry with a few salaried 
officers. That is all the good it canever accomplish. The men whom 
we are to reward at the will and pleasure of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture will hunt about for causes of disease among cattle and the ex- 
istence of disease among cattle. They will make themselves very busy 
to find out that there are diseases in order to justify their employment, 
and every report that they will make, whether founded upon technical 
scientific skill or not, whether honest or dishonest, will have a tend- 
ency to aggravate the suspicion of the rest of the world in respect of 
our commerce. 

I have not any doubt that we have inflicted upon the stock-growers 
of this country to-day a loss of probably. from thirty to fifty million 
dollars by the action we take upon this bill. We havesent out through 
the country a lot of men to herald what they are able to ascertain in 
respect of the diseases of domestic cattle, whose business it is to hunt 
up, and whom we reward for the activity that they may exhibit in 
hunting up a false clamor about our cattle. The same thing has oc- 
curred in the Senate two or three times. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] four years ago, or more, made a speech on 
the floor of the Senate in which he described the disease of pleuro-pneu- 
monia. I believe he did not then allude to the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in terms, and created an alarm through this country and through 
England. How much we have suffered by that I do not know. What 
I do assert, however, is that the Senator from Kentucky in his speeches 
upon this occasion has informed us that there is not now and never 
was a case of pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

After four years of distressing inquiry and investigation we have now 
come down to the proposition that there is no cause of complaint in 
respect of more than nine-tenths of the area of our country, and yet we 
are legislating in order to create against this great trade of ours the 
only suspicion that can be engendered against it, for at the very moment 
we are creating this bureau and paying men to go and find out whether 
the facts are as stated here or not, and to reverse the opinion expressed 
in the Senate, the Parliament of Great Britain is publishing in their 
blue-books that there is no pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the United States except that which came from England here 
and was transplanted from beyond the Atlantic Ocean. They are try- 
ing in order to get an opportunity to feed their people at barely living 
prices with our beef to keep down the very clamor that the Senate is 
engaged this minute in trying to keep up. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, I will 
call his attention to the fact that both the first and second sections of 
the bill not only include the investigation of cattle but of every do- 
mestic animal, Horses, hogs, mules, cattle, everything whatever known 
under the general designation of live-stock are covered by the bill, and 
the investigation will be absolutely interminable if carried out accord- 
ing to its terms. 

r. MORGAN. I had seen that point and moved to strike out those 
words and to insert ‘‘neat cattle, sheep, and hogs.’’ The Senate voted 
itdown. Ofcourse the Senate wanted an investigation into all domestic 
animals, into every animal wild by nature or otherwise which has been 
domesticated, whether fit for food or not fit for food. Every description 
of animal is now included within the purview of the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture. We have spread that department out over 
all animals that are capable of being diseased that are of a domestic 
character. That is the attitude in which we stand before the world. 
Professing to try to protect human food and human health, we go on 
for the purpose of building up this humbug, for it is nothing else, and 
we spread this power and jurisdiction broadcast over every domestic 
animal in the United States. 

Then we load down the bill with provisions that are thoroughly un- 
constitutional. When I say that Ispeak for my own conscience and my 
own constituents. I do not speak for anybody else but for myself, for 
God forbid that I should ever undertake to set myself up in judgment 
upon another man’s construction of the Constitution or his conscience 
in the interpretation of that instrument. But I would leave this floor 
never to return to it before I would cast my vote for a bill which placed 
the entire transportation of the live-stock in the United States under the 
uncontrolled direction of any man in this Government. That is one 
power that I did not suppose I should ever be called upon to yield into 
the hands of another. In doing so I have to lay down the duty which 
is obligatory upon me as a member of the Senate to enact laws for the 
control of commerce, and not to abdicate the authority conferred upon 
me as a Senator by the Constitution into the hands of some other man, 
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notto enact a law but to make his orders as he may pleaseand when he 
pleases,- 

That is in this bill, and thatis the reason why it was that I was con- 
strained to vote against a measure which is of first and immediate im- 
portance to this country when the honorable Senator from California, 
under the instructions of the Committee on Foreign Relations, brought 
it forward. I could not vote for the bill after that had been put upon 
it, and I wanted to vote for that proposition. 

This bill will go back to the House of Representatives. It came to 
us from that body in the most extraordinary shape that any measure 
ever yet entered the Senate within my observation. I have never be- 
fore seen anything so crude, so ill-digested. I have never before seen 
any grasp made of constitutional power in this country equal to this 
measure. We have tried to amend it. The Senate has done a great 
deal toward amending it; the Senate has taken much of the vice out of 
the bill; but I dare say that when we get it into that supreme legisla- 
tive tribunal known not to our Constitution, and not even to the joint 
rules of the two Houses, for the Houses have not established joint rules 
as yet, but known by a sort of common law of courtesy or comity be- 
tween the two Houses, a conference committee, we shall have a bill 
doctored into such a shape as may suit the pleasure of that committee. 

It is not the legislation as we have amended it here which will pass 
either House. It will pass this body, I have no doubt, but finally it 
will not pass either House. The subject will be relegated to that tri- 
bunal over which the Senate seems to have no control and seems to 
have lost all desire to control, and it will come back here not in the 
shape in which it isnow; for when intelligent gentlemen from the Sen- 
ate and from the other House feel the personal responsibility of the 
phraseology and arrangement of this bill they will shrink from adopt- 
ing it in the form that it was sent to us from the House or in the 
form in which it was amended by the Senate, and they will concoct a 
measure of their own which will never be read in either House until it 
has both Houses, which will never be the subject of debate, 
which will never be referred to a committee. 

That will be the history of the further progress of this legislation, 
and this is done on the eve of a Presidential election because gentlemen 
on both sides of the Chamber, I take it, are afraid to assume the respon- 
sibilities which belong to them as Senators in the presence of that great 
event, which controls every thought in this Chamber almost every day 
that we live. I confess that I am influenced by it along with other Sen- 
ators. I try to resist it, with what success I am unable to say. That 
is the impelling cause; and but forthe fact that this isa Presidential year 
and that that great event is now approaching we should not find the 
activity upon either side of this Chamber that appears to be manifested 
here, as I believe, in favor of the passage of a measure which is merely 
made to flatter a certain portion of our countrymen. 

Let me say through the public organs of this body to the farmers 
of this land, be not deceived by men who would flatter you under 
temptation. Study thoroughly and deeply the principles of the Con- 
stitution of your country and your rights under the Constitution, and 
do not allow yourselves under circumstances like those that now exist 
to be persuaded that those are your best friends who choose to place be- 
fore you or in the hands of your representatives the greatest amount of 
unjustifiable and unwarrantable power. I hope, sir, to live to see the 
day when the great farming communities of this country (one of whom, 
and a noble community it is, I represent, for the people of my State 
are nine-tenths of them farmers) will assert, as they will do when they 
think over this matter, the duty of members of both Houses of Con- 
gress to confine themselves in their legislation to those things that are 
prescribed in the charter of our liberties. When they get the moral 
power to assert this against their representatives, then this country will 
begin to return to the days in which the Constitution was spoken of 
with respect, and in which an oath to observe it was considered sacred 
and binding upon the human heart. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama has 
alluded to me in his speech, and seems to think that I am responsible 
for all the clamor in the country about pleuro-pneumonia. He says 
we heard nothing about it until I made a speech four or five years ago 
in the Senate, and since that time there has been a big scare over the 
whole country. I am sorry ever to alarm my people in regard to a 
danger that has not really existed, but believing, as 1 then did and now 
do, that there is one most imminent which threatens the destruction of 
their property, I am glad that I had the opportunity in the Senate of 
the United States to sound to them so early the tocsin of alarm. I think 
I demonstrated yesterday fully by the proofs that I adduced that this 
disease did exist and that it was increasing in the country. 

I do not want to enter any further into the discussion of this matter, 
but wish to say two or three words in refation to the position of the 
Senator from Alabama upon this question. he burden of all his 
speeches from the beginning of this discussion has been that we were 
granting to the Government of the United States and to its officers un- 
reasonable powers, unconstitutional powers, to be exercised at their will 
and pleasure, in their own interest and to their own advantage, to the 
detriment of the people of the country. 

The amendment which was reported from his committee he has just 
stated he was in favor of hi that he thought it a just and a wise 


measure, and one that ought to be adopted, but he did not want to 
adopt it as an amendment to this bill because the bill contains provis- 
ions which he could not support. His objections to the billare that it 
clothes the Secretary of the Treasury, the President, and the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture with powers not warranted by the Constitution 
for Congress to enact. I voted against tabling the amendment because 
I wanted to give the Senator from Alabama an opportunity to justify 
himself upon the Committee on Foreign Relations in offering this 
amendment to the bill. I wanted to hear him upon both sides of the 
question, Knowing his reluctance to speak always as I do, I was de- 
termined to force him into an argument to sustain that proposition 
which he admits that he supported in the committee and which he 
says this moment that he is in favor of now. 

What do he and his committee propose in the amendment? What 
power does he propose to grant the President, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and even to lesser oflicers of the Government of the United 
States? In section 13, here is the power he proposes to give: 

That the Secretary of the Treas: be, and is hereby, authorized, at the ex- 
pense of the owner, to place and retain in quarantine all neat cattle, sheep, and 
other ruminants, and all swine, imported into the United States, at such ports 
as he may designate for such purpose, and under such conditions as he may by 
se prescribe, respectively, for the several classes of animals above de- 
scribed. 

Section 14 provides: 

That the importation of all animals described in this act into any port in the 
United States, except such as may be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as quarantine stations, is hereby prohibited; and the collector of the port— 

Not only does he give this power to the President and the Secretary , 
of the Treasury, but here is a power equally ample that he proposes to 
give to the collector of customs— 
and the collector of the port where such animals are landed may cause to be 
slaughtered such of the animals named in this act as may be, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, adjudged to be infected with any 
contagious disease, or to have been opora to infection so as to be dangerous 
to other animals; and that the value of animals so slaughtered as being so ex- 
posed to infection but not infected may be ascertained by the agreement of the 
collector of such port and owners thereof, if practicable; otherwise, by the ap- 
praisal by two persons familiar with the character and value of such Property, 
to be appoin by such collector, whose decision, if they , Shall be fi ; 
pe pigias such collector shall decide between them, and his decision shall be 

nal. 

Does not that cover every power and more, too, that is granted in 
the bill before the Senate? Further on in the proposed amendment 
section 17 provides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury may cause to be made a careful inspection 
of all salted pork and bacon intended for exportation, with a view to ascertain 
and determine whether the same is wholesome and sound for human food, and 
may authorize the proper officer of the customs to give an official certificate 
clearly stating the condition in which such pork and bacon is found; and no 
clearance shall be given to any vessel having on board salted pork or bacon 
found, on such inspection, to be unwholesome for human food; butany pork or 

n may be exported to any foreign country without such inspection when it is 
proven tothe satisfaction of the collector of customs that the same has been 


properly salted and packed more than sixty days prior to the date of the appli- 
eation for inspection or manifest for exportation. 


I read these provisions solely for the purpose of showing the consist- 
ency of the Senator from Alabama, for in this very amendment which 
came from his committee and of which he is now in favor forty times 
the power is proposed to be given to the officers of the Government, and 
to small ones, even to collectors of customs, than the bill proposes to 


grant. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. MORGAN. IL ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). On this final vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], who was called 
away from the Senate Chamber a few minutes ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when Mr. Beck’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Beck] is paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. KENNA (when Mr. CAMDEN’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ANTHONY]. A 

Mr. GROOME (when Mr. GORMAN’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. GORMAN], who is opposed to the bill, is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. BOWEN], who favors it. 

Mr. PLUMB (when Mr. HARRISON’S name was called.) The Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON] is paired with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. The Senator from Indiana, if present, would 
vote ‘‘yea’’ and the Senator from Ohio ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when Mr. JACKSoN’s name was called). TheSen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. KENNA. I announced the pair of my colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] 


with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. He is paired 
on this particular vote with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACK- 


SON]. 
Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). 
ator from Virginia [Mr. RIpDLEBERGER 


I am paired with the Sen- 
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Mr. RANSOM (when Mr. VANCE’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 
If my colleague and the Senator from Kentucky were here, my colleague 
would vote against the bill and the Senator from Kentucky for it. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] is paired 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. BROWN. I am informed that my colleague [Mr. CoLQUITT] 
is paired with the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN]. My colleague, 
if here, would vote against the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I simply desire to say that while the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KENNA] has announced correctly the pair of my 
colleague [Mr. JACKSON] on this bill, I believe he failed to state that 
my colleague, if here, would vote for the bill and his colleague [Mr. 
CAMDEN] would vote against it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator from New Jersey tae 
MCPHERSON] is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. 
BLAIR]. The Senator from New Jersey is opposed to the bill and the 
Senator from New Hampshire is in favor of it. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN], who is in favor of the 
bill, is paired with the Senator from Delaware [ Mr. SAULSBURY ], who 
is against it. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL], who is in favor of the bill, 
is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Grsson], who is op- 

to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Inannouncing my pair I did not state, as I should 
have done, that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] would vote 
against the bill, if present, and I should vote for it. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 9; as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lapham, Plumb, 
Call, Garland, ra Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., George, McMillan, Van Wyck. 
Cockrell, le, Manderson, Vest, 
Conger, is, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitchell, Williams. 
Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, Wilson. 
Dolph, Kenna, Pike, 
Edmunds, Lamar, Platt, 
NAYS—9. 
Brown, Groome, Jones of Florida, Morgan, 
Coke, Hampton, ey, Ransom. 
Farley, 
ABSENT—33. 
Allison, Colquitt, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Anthony, Fair, McPherson, Sewell, 
yi Gibson, Mahone, Sherman, 
k, Gorman, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Blair, Harrison, Palmer, Vance, 
Bowen, Hill, Pendleton, Walker. 
Butler, Ingalls, b, 
den, Jackson, Riddleberger, 
Cameron of Pa, Jonas, Sabin, 
So the bill was 


passed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say that at the time the vote was taken on 
laying upon the table the amendment offered by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to the bill that has just passed I was 
‘called out, and if I had been here I should have voted for that amend- 
ment, and against laying it on the table. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4539) to issue American papers to the lighter or 
Pirate, now at New York, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 237) for the relief of John E. Whee- 
lock was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; and 

The joint resolution Res. 245) authorizing the loan of certain 
flags to the Portland Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument Association was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I désire to procure an order for the reprinting of 
the bankrupt bill as it passed the Senate. I have consulted with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in to it. The copies 
are entirely exhausted. There has been a large number of applications 
for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that it be ordered that the bankruptcy bill be again 
reprinted as it the Senate, the edition having been exhausted. 
That order will be entered if there be no objection. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 1448, to remove certain burdens on the American merchant 
marine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that a motion is 
unnecessary, as that bill is an unfinished special order. 

Mr. FRYE. I thought so, but several friends of the bill had re- 
quested me to make the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair without.any motion, if 


nothing else intervenes, will lay before the Senate the undisposed-of 
special order, being the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the 
American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carry- 
ing trade, and for other purposes. The bill is now before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole, and will be read. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, April 29, 1884. 


‘The House metat 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 
S. LINDSAY, D. D. 

The Clerk began the reading of the Journal. p 

Mr. BEACH. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of so much 
of the Journal as relates to the introduction and reference of bills be 
dispensed with. 5 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The remainder of the Journal was then read, and as read it was ap- 
proved. 


‘ 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. RANDALL, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations and its subcommittees have 
leave to sit during the session of the House for the present session. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WELLBORN. Task consent to submit for present consideration 
the resolution I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: . 


Resolved, That Saturday, the 3lst of May, 1884, after the reading of the Journal, 
be set apart for the consideration of bills and resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and bills and resolutions on the Speaker's table over 
which said committee has jurisdiction, the bills and resolutions to be considered 
in the order the committee may indicate; this order not to interfere with reve- 
nue = general appropriation bills and reports from the Committee on Public 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think I shall have to insist on the bills being 
named; that I regard as the proper practice, so that the House may 
know what it is to act upon. 

Mr. CASSIDY. The resolution also ought to except all prior orders. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN ] 
modify his resolution? ; 

Mr. WELLBORN. To make any modification of it will provoke 
objection from other sources. The committee ask for only one day. 

Mr. BUCKNER. What day? 

Mr. WELLBORN. The 31st of May. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will not object. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and adopted. 

Mr. WELLBORN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN RICHMOND, 


Mr. STRUBLE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6859) for the relief’ of John Richmond; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

LETITIA CARR. 

Mr. STRUBLE (by request), by unanimous consent, also introduced 
a bill (H. R. 6860) granting arrears of pension to Letitia Carr, mother 
of William Carr, late fireman steamer Lioness; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JOHN E. WHEELOCK. 
Mr. LAMB. I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution (H. 
Res, 237) for the relief of John E. Wheelock be taken from the House 
Calendar and put upon its passage. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That the President be 
directed to bring to the attention of the Government of Venezuela the claim of 
John E. ATERRO $ citizen ef the United States, for indemnity for gross out- 
rages and tortures inflicted by Soo him by an officer of said Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, and to demand and enforce, insuch manner ashe may deem best, an im- 
mediate settlement of said claim. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is there a report of a committee on this 
matter ? s i 

Mr. LAMB. There is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, recommending the passage of this joint resolution. 
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Mr. BEACH. 
amended by i , before the words *‘ 
_ I hope my friend from Indiana (Mr. EE 


Mr. LAMB. The Committee on Foreign Affairs examined this ques- 
tion very carefully, and by a unanimous vote directed me to make this 
report. I do not feel at liberty to consent to any change. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. BEACH. Ido not object: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection; and the joint reso- 
lution is before the House for consideration. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hope my friend from Indiana will give 
us a statement of this case. If it is acase I have in my mind, founded 
on occurrences in Venezuela, I think the case a very worthy one. But 
we ought to be a little circumspect in instructing our State De 
ment in regard to matters of this kind. We are legislators, and 
no direct connection with the diplomatic communications of the Ex. 
ecutive. It is, as I understand, only a moral influence at the very best 
which we propose to exert in this case. 

Mr. LAMB. In 1881, John E. Wheelock, a citizen of the United 
States, went to Venezuela upon private business. While there he was 
arrested and imprisoned by an official of the Government of Venezuela, 
and subjected to tortures almost unheard of in the annals of any civil- 
ized government because he would not confess to the commission of an 
offense with which he was charged. He was tied up by the thumbs, 
he was hanged by the neck, ropes were tied to his feet and ankles, and 
he was suspended head downward until he was nearly dead. Almost 
every torture conceivable to the mind of man was inflicted upon him 
in order to compel him to make confession of the offense, an alleged 
larceny. After all this had been done, he was tried—no, not tried, but 
given a sort of hearing, and was discharged without one word of proof 
having been offered against him. 

The Venezuelan Government from that hour till this has refused to 
grant Mr. Wheelock any reparation whatever, although from fhe time 
of the perpetration of these outrages upon his person he has never ceased 
to do what was in his power to secure the redress to which he was en- 
titled. The only thing done by the Government of Venezuela has been 
to drive from its borders the officer who committed these offenses, 
thereby admitting the charges of Mr. Wheelock to be true. 

Mr. Wheelock has exhausted every means in his power, as the report 
will show, to obtain redress. The State Department has done what it 
could in his behalf. This joint resolution, unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, authorizes the Presidentof the United 
States to act upon this matter in such manner as he may deem proper 
in order to obtain redress for an outraged citizen of this country and 
at the same time to defend and uphold the honor and dignity of our 
Government. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. As I understand, the officer to whom 
the gentleman has referred made his escape from Venezuela rather than 
have his conduct investigated. 

Mr. LAMB. I think the officer left because he was about to be ar- 
rested and prosecuted for the offense. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LAMB moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BARGE PIRATE. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Task unanimous consent to have taken from 
the House Calendar and put on its passage the bill (H. R. 4539) to issue 
American papers to the lighter or barge Pirate, now at New York. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to grant and issue to the lighter or barge Pirate, now lying at New York, 
an American register or enrollment. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill; which was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


J. WASHINGTON BRANK. 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1132) to place J. Washington 
Brank on the muster-rolls of Company —, Second North Carolina 
Mounted Infantry. 

2 The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read at 1 A 

Mr. STEELE. I call for the 

Mr. VANCE. 


It seems to me this joint aes should be 
trages’’ the word 
will consent 


order. 
I will tell the gentleman from Indiana that this will 
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take but a moment. It is for the relief of a soldier; he himself was a 
soldier and I hope he will not object. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order is in the nature 
of an objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

Mr. HERBERT. I ask the gentleman from Indiana to withhold his 
call for a moment to enable me to introduce a joint resolution for ref- 


erence. 
Mr. STEELE. I withdraw the demand for that purpose. 
EXCHANGE OF TENTS FOR GATLING GUNS. 


Mr. HERBERT, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 244) authorizing the Secretary of War in his discretion to make 
exchange of tents for Gatling guns with the National Guard of Alabama; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Militia, and ordered to be printed. 

LOAN OF FLAGS, BUNTING, ETC. 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent to offer a joint resolution for 
the loan of flags for the fair for the benefit of the Sailors and Soldiers’ 
Monument Association of Maine. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read subject to objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. RS conte 245) authorizing the loan of certain ing Aaa Portland 
and Sailors’ Monument Associatio: 

Be it resolved, &c., That the Secretary of i Poggi is under ads conditions as 

he may deem proper, is hereby Adya Be te the Portland Soldiers and 

Sailors’ Monument Association, for use at agate at Portland, Me., in June, 

1884, any flags or bunting which can be spared from Kittery navyy-yard ; the 

association paying the expense and making good any damages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution ? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read a first and 
second Sis, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, an 

Mr. REED moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WELLER. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I hope the gentleman will yield to 
me for a moment to offer a resolution setting apart a day for the con- 
sideration of business from the Committee on the Militia. 

Mr. WELLER. I withdraw the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I ask the adoption of the resolution 
which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Wednesday, May 22, 1854, be set aside to consider such bills as 
have been reported from the Committee on the Militia, and be continued from 
day to day until considered, not to interfere with bilis raising revenue, general 
appropriation bills, or previous orders. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think that bills from the Committee on Public 
Lands should also be excepted. > 

Mr. CASSIDY. All prior orders. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will object to that. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I have no objection to modifying the 
resolution as suggested by the gentleman from Indiana and the gentle- 
man from Nevada. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution as modified ? 

Mr. RANDALL and Mr. WELLER objected. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for 
the call of committees. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will give 
way to permit me to offer a resolution reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MORRISON. Very well; I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to ask unanimous consent to introduce for immediate consid- 
eration the joint resolution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the joint resolution will be read, after 
which objection will be asked for. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution appropriati 10,000 to d! h 
visit of the special fe hn peed mes to the ‘Gaited Pitas | rE ar 

The joint resolution was read at l h. 

Mr. WELLER. I renew the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. MORRISON. I moveto dispense with the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. That requires a vote of two-thirds. 

The motion te dispense with the morning hour was agreed to—two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
revenue bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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TARIFF BILL. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in committee for the farther 
consideration of the bill to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr, Chairman, the present customs laid upon im- 
ported goods have been characterized by the so-called revenue reformers 
as a system of legalized robbery of their consumers, and their ingenuity 
has been taxed to the utmost toinvent fitting phrase by which to describe 
the criminal extortions they have exacted from the poor for the benefit of 
the rich manufacturing monopolies, as they have been pleased to style 
those industries of our country wherein are invested near three billions 
of capital and which afford labor to 4,000,000 workers and support to 
nearly one-third of the population of the United States. The charge is 
made that these 4,000,000 workers, with their wives and children, 
amounting to 8,000,000 more, are supported by a taxation imposed 
upon that other great industrial class, those engaged in agriculture. In 
all the States and in all the communities where manufactures and ag- 
riculture both thrive the two classes are intermixed and alike in race, 
religion, language, social habits, and are entirely ignorant, the one that 
it is robbed by the other, the one that it robs the other; ignorant of 
that, as is asserted by political charlatans, a great system of spolia- 
tion is now maintained of the one class for the benefit of the other; 
and we find it, sir, the purpose of a great political party, that has failed 
after an ineffectual struggle of twenty-three years to gain public con- 
fidence and political power, now organizing upon this platform and mak- 
ing the effort to antagonize these two great industrial classes and force 
a division of parties upon a line between them, to arouse political strife 
where none now exists; for I am not aware they so far have divided 
against each other upon a political line, and whenever they shall, evil 
consequences only can result, 

I shall not devote any portion of my time to demonstrating that the 
protective system of the last twenty-two years has been of great benefit 
to the capital invested in manufacture, and of great benefit to the labor 
engaged in the industries; that it has given a remunerative profit upon 
the capital, and more constant and remunerative employment to the 
workers, has not been disputed. I am aware instances have been cited 
where some new industries have yielded capital an excessive profit, but 
it has now become a recognized fact that through the labor organizations 
the wages of the operatives are so adjusted to the profits of the business 
that labor and capital each receive their equitable proportion, and no 
longer can the capitalist be charged with robbing the consumer; if there 
is any robbery it is alike the capitalist and the craftsman. And I shall 
not attempt to discuss those questions of political economy upon which 
so much has heen said and written by political demagogues and states- 
men; they are only bewildering and unsatisfactory. 3 

We have so long maintained the protective system that it can be 
fairly judged by its results to all classes, both to the mechanic and to 
the agriculturist, both to the American producer and the American con- 
sumer; and if I failof demonstrating the policy has been of equal advan- 
tage to the agriculturists and to capital invested in and workers engaged 
in the manufacturing industries I will gladly join with my free- 
trade friends. I donot believe any more than they that one industry 
should be supported at the expense of another. The argument is con- 
stantly made, in fact it is the only one upon which the ‘‘revenue re- 
formers ” rely, thatthe tax collected upon all those articles in common 
use among the farmers to that extent enhances their price, and is a di- 
rect tax upon the farmers and for which the farmer receives no corre- 
sponding benefit. And, sir, I shall undertake to establish that those 
taxes do not so increase the price, but that they do increase the value of 
every known agricultural product, and that while they increase the 
wages of labor of the farm-worker they more than compensate the 
farmer in the increased value of his products. 

We have passed out of the period for speculation upon this great 
question or for assertion. The year 1860 substantially closed, as com- 
pared with our present system, the period of free trade or of a tariff for 
revenue only; and soon thereafter commenced our present protective 
policy, and we have tested it for more than twenty years and can now 
fairly compare the present condition as its results with what we find 
existed in 1860—the close, as I have said, of the free-trade era. I think, 
sir, I have heard some one here in this discussion assert it was impracti- 
cable tomake sucha comparison; others I have heard maintain that such 
a comparison demonstrated that agriculture was not as flourishing or 
profitable nowasthen. To all these gentlemen I reply, you have gone 
to the discussion of this matter without investigation; you have de- 
pended, like the gentleman from Texas, who asserted the agricultural 
products of 1860 were greater in value than those of 1880, upon second- 
ary evidence, when a little more labor, a little research, would have shown 
you all such assertions are untrue. 

Census returns have been appealed to and their tabulations paraded. 
Well, sir, I propose to examine them for a little while and draw some 
comparisons between what they exhibit for 1860 and 1880, the close of 
the two periods. I propose to contrast 


PRODUCTION OF 1860 wrrn 1880, 


Statistics, sir, are edged-tools in the hands of the inexpert or the in- 


dolent, and these absurd statements have been made on the authority 


of census tabulations, from no fault of the census results, but from 
ignorance of what they are intended to mean. In the first place, the 
main tables include only the productions of farms, withoutany reference 
to ranches on public lands or the products of lots in towns or villages. 
Further, they exclude all pasturage and the dry forage of all the 
cereals, which now aggregate 127,000,000 acres. They exclude avariety 
of minor products of agriculture, which have never been embraced in 
the schedules. They therefore exclude all that goes into the production 
of meat except about half the corn crop and a small portion of the hay. 
None of the cereals except corn are to be considered in meat production. 

In 1860 the ‘‘ value of animalsslaughtered or sold for slaughter ’’ ap- 
pears in the census as $213,618,692. In 1880 the value of meats of all 
kinds is excluded from the tabulations of farm returns, because they are 
obtained by special expert investigation and not by the regular enu- 
merators. As the actual value of meats in 1880 was three to four 
times as much, $800,000,000, the absence of this item makes a wide dif- 
ference in the comparison. ‘The poultry product in 1860 was $50,000, - 
000; in 1880 it was $150,000,000. 

PRODUCTION IN 1860 and 1880 COMPARED. 

The enlargement of production since 1860 from the increase of 
agricultural machinery, from the stimulus to home consumption by 
extension of manufactures, and greater ability to consume largely 
through high of labor, is a wonder to Americans as well as to 


the world at large, and from some of the statements made on this floor 
it would seem to be unknown to several participants in this discussion. 
The increase in farms and farm areas from 1860 to 1880 is as follows: 


Production was increased in far greater ratio than farms or acreage. 
Corn advanced from a product of 838,792,742 to 1,754,591,676, or 109 
per cent.; wheat, from 173,104,924 to 459,483,137 bushels, or 165 per 
cent.; all cereals taken together, from 1,239,039,439 to 2,697,580,229 
bushels, or 118 per cent. Cotton, in 1860, had reached an unprece- 
dented production with a rapidity that had been phenomenal. The 
crop of 1859 amounted to 4,669,770 bales. Though its cultivation al- 
most ceased for four years, it had risen to 5,761,252 bales in 1879, and 
to 6,949,756 in 1882. 

Fifty years ago 60 per cent. of our agricultural exports was cotton. 
Now, while it is nine times as much in value, it constitutes only a 
third of the values of agricultural exports. In the same time the in- 
crease in value of meat and breadstuffs has been thirty-fold. The ex- 
ports of cotton were very heavy in 1859-’60, amounting to $191,806,555 
in value, but in 1883 the value was $247,328,721, though the consump- 
tion of cotton in American manufactories was enl in still greater 
proportion, from 422,704,975 to 750,343,981 pounds, with very rapid 
increase since 1880. In the same period the increase of exports of agri- 
cultural products was from $256,560,972 to $619,269, 449. 

The product of wool is four times as much as in 1860 (it was 241,- 
000,000 pounds in 1880), of improved quality, making the strongest 
and most durable cloth of any aap gg country in the world, and. 
needing no admixture of foreign wools. In 1860 we imported half the 
woolen goods consumed in cloth and inwool. Now we produce about 
four-fifths of the consumption, and the small proportion imported is 
largely t wools of too low a grade for civilized agriculture to pro- 
duce. It is true that there is a small quantity of superfine wool intro- 
duced, ours being principally of medium fineness. 

The production of meat has been enlarged beyond the increase of 
numbers of cattle or the increment of population to be fed. Recent 
investigation in the Department of Agriculture has made the increase 
of value of cattle, by improvements in breeding upon the original stock, 
the sum of $287,000,000. The cattle expo: from New York in 
1881 averaged $93.65 and those from Boston $99.68, being mostly high- 
grade short-horns, while the unimproved Spanish cattle exported from 
Florida averaged but $14.09 and those from Texas but $16.84. The 
cattle exported in 1860.averaged only $38.26 per head, while the ex- 
portation of 1881 averaged $77.93 per head. 

The price also indicates the great improvement in quality, as well as 
the stimulus of increased home consumption supplemented by the en- 
larged foreign demand. The Chicago prices of beeves in 1860 ranged 
from $1.90 to $3.75 per hundred; in 1882 extra beeves reached $6.85 
per hundred. 

The exports of animals in their products was in 1860 but $20,402,812. 
In 1881 it was $175,584,760, 

And now, sir, I propose to make a comparison of values and prices. 
In comparing the values of products of 1860 with those of 1880 the in- 
fluence of railway extension and industrial prosperity are shown in 
their effect on prices. It is seen that prices of many products were% 
high in 1860 on the seaboard and lowin the interior. In December of 
1860 oats in New York were 37 cents per bushel; in Chicago 17 cents. 
Corn was 68 cents in New York; in Chicago 27 cents. Wheat was 
$1.35 in New York; in Chicago 75 cents. 
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In 1880 the te value of the ucts of agriculture was more | sumption a value of $1,400,000,000. The per capita valueof this con-- 
than double the te for 1860. comparative values of some of | sumption is nearly $45 in 1860 against $65 in 1880. 


the principal products are as follows: 


1880. | 1882. 
mA ATARI LT iera d pee Al $558, 345, 836 $1,329, 930,517 | $1, 468, 693, 393 
211, 516, 625 271, 636, 121 309, 696, 500 
ae 152, 671, 168 410, 146, 545 |, 958, 158 
Potatoes. 547 81, 848, 474 95, 304, S44 
Tobacco... 21, 710, 473 38, 758, 215 43, 189, 951 
Snn 
ATEOA E A 988,708,649 | 2,132, 319,873 | 2, 286, 842, 846 


I invite the attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] to 
these figures. I doubtif he will be content to let his statements stand; 
and I say to the gentleman he has but to investigate the census returns, 
examine them, to verify my statement—give to the investigation some 
labor and that honesty of purpose that distinguish him and ‘he will 
verify my figures. And this is a matter over which there should be no 
dispute and in which there should certainly be no dishonesty. I am 
sure none is intended. 

Now, sir, I want to call attention to farm prices in 1860, 1880, and 
1882. I think, sir, I have heard it said we could not obtain them; 
and now bear in mind it is not the seaboard price which is to control— 


it includes transportation from the farm—but the price at the market | ASziculture 


point to the producer must be taken. I have worked this out at the 
cost of considerable labor, and I challenge its examination. If any one 
will take the prices current, at the nearest market in the various pro- 
ducing sections, of the various products, he will reach the same results; 
and while my average is lower than at some favored points, he will find 
the prices for the different years will at the same points bear usually 
the same comparative relations to each other, and this must be remem- 
bered in the comparison of prices which I shall make: 

Average farm values of agricultural products in 1860, 1880, and 1882, 

respectively. 


Cereals. 


Wheat, per bushel........... 
Corn, per bushel .., 
Oats, per bushel.. 


Barley, per 
Potatoes, per bushel. 
‘Tobacco, per pound 
Cotton, per pound 
Hay, perton...... 


72.0 
43.0 
25.0 
52.0 
58.0 
55.0 
40.0 
05.0 
09.3 
00.0 


BSRESSARSR 
CETTE TE 
SSRARRENES 
COeIHOUTHD 


œ 
z 
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And sir, I want to call the special attention of my triend Mr. MILLS 
to a production which I fear he has left out of his calculation. Per- 
haps he thought it inconsequential, but it is too large an interest, has 
become so, not to have attention. I refer to the 

BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, 

The butter production of farms, as reported by the census of 1860, 
was 459,681,372 pounds. Inclusive of that, not entering into the farm 
enumeration, the entire product of the United States was about 500,- 
000,000 pounds. In 1880 the amount returned from farms and factories 
was 806,672,071. The total product ofthe country was about 900,000,000 
pounds. 

Theaverage price of butter exported in 1860 was 15 cents. As only the 
poorer qualities were exported the average farm price is a little higher 
than the seaboard price of export butter, and I estimate it at 16 cents. 
The range of recent pricesis from 9 to 40 on the farm, with much higher 
rates for a small quantity of ‘‘ gilt-edged ’’ samples, yet the average is 
still low, but is not less than 21 cents for 1880 and 22 cents for 1882. 

The export price in these years respectively was 17.1 and 18} cents 
per pound. 

The production of cheese advanced from 103,663,927 pounds in 1860 
to 243,157,850 in 1880. Including a little unenumerated, the actual 
production would be about 130,000,000 and 300,000,000 respectively. 

The average prices were about 9} cents in 1860, 9} in 1880, and 10} 
in 1882. There was a partial glut in 1880, which reduced the price. 
The export prices of cheese are a little higher than farm prices—10 cents 
in 1860, 9} cents in 1880, and 11.2 in 1882. 

Asa rule prices of butter are much higher in recent years than 

twenty-five years ago. Cheese is now about 10 per cent. higher, as an 
average. 
The value of all productions of agriculture for 1879, exclusive of 
about $400, 000,000 of corn and hay consumed in the production of meat, 
was, approximately, $3,600,000,000. This includes all meat products, 
milk consumed, fruit, and various minor products not included in the 
census tabulation of 1880. Of this about $400,000,000 (farm value) 
was exported, leaving $3,200,000,000 for domestic consumption. This 
gives about 11 percent. for exportation, which is more than usual, the 
range of recent years being 8 to 10 per cent. 

In 1859 the production aggregated a value of about $1,600,000,000, 
of which nearly $200,000,000 was exported, leaving for home con- 


————————— tt" 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I invite the closest examination of the figures: 
I have presented, and they prove, sir, an enormous increase in our farm: 
productionandanadvancementofprice. And this brings me tothe ques- 
tion, Who consumes them? Who paysforthem? Whosedemand makes‘ 
these prices? And it will be borne in mind only 89 per cent. of them: 
are consumed here, and there are some very pertinent facts to which E 
invite attention in this connection. 

CONSUMPTION BY CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. 

A statement of occupations of the American people by classes of in- 
dustries shows that the proportion in agriculture is declining, the 
number engaged in rural industries being 47.35 per cent. in 1870 and 
44.1 per cent. in 1880. The other classes have increased accordingly. 
This is a favorable indication, as not more than 30 per cent, of the 
workers of a nation as rich in resources of production as ours are neces- 
sary to produce a supply for home consumption. 


1870, 1880. 
Occupation. 
Number. | Per ct. | Number, | Per ct. 
7, 670, 493 44.2 
4, O74, 238 23.4 
1,810, 256 10.4 
837, .3 


As the numbers reported in occupations do not include the fémale 


head of the family or children or infirm persons, each individual repre- 
sents nearly three persons, the whole number being 17,392,099 in a pop- 
ulation of 50,155,783, the persons represented in each class may there- 
fore be stated as follows: 


En apricultare cee ose ag ese ee eea 22, 118, 700 
In manufactures and mining --------~----------------- 11, 084, 428 
In trade and transportation -------------------------- 5, 216, 202 
In professional and personal services __._-...--.------- 11, 736, 453 


Two-thirds of all are engaged in productive material industries. 
About one-tenth, those in trade and transportation, are employed im 
exchanges and distribution. The remainder, in domestic service, im 
unskilled labor, and also those included in the professions, are con- 
nected with or dependent upon manufactures, mining, and commerce, 
and only to a limited extent on agriculture, as farm laborers are in- 
cluded in the principal class of occupations. Distributing this class, 
therefore, among the others, and allowing for the transportation service 
caused by the presence of manufactures, the proportion of the popula- 
tion dependent on manufactures and mining may fairly be considered 
one-third of all; but to come within very conservative bounds we will 
only claim three-tenths. Withaprobableconsumption at present values 
of three and a third billions of dollars, the consumption due to manufact- 
ures and mining is not less than $1,000,000,000 in the primitive values 
of the farm, which are materially increased by the profits of the mer- 
chants and compensation of the carriers before reaching the consumers. 
Thisisa sum equivalent to more than half the agricultural production 
of the country in 1860. 

A transfer of a small proportion of the labor which this industrial 
population represents—a population now of not less than 17,000,000— 
to the cultivation of the soil would cause a disastrous glut in the agri- 
cultural supply, a ruinous fall in prices, and a commercial revulsior 
and general depression of values frightful to contemplate. 

Already have we reached a point where greater diversity in agricult- 
ural production is a vital necessity of American agriculture. Already 
are we verging constantly on an unprofitable degree of overproduction. 

Need I say more to demonstrate the dependence of the farmer upon 
the other great industries fostered by our laws? It gives them a mar- 
ket practically at their farms, certainly greatly lessens the cost of trans- 
portation, for that is shortened to the near village or not far distant 
city where manufacture thrives; and thatnear market enables them to 
diversify agriculture, produce its more varied and valuable fruits. 
Lands nearest those markets are the more valuable, because products of 
greater value can be sold, and which the cost of a long transportation 
with its delays and the cost and delays in sale at a distant market ren- 
der unremunerative. Without it, where are they to market the fruits 
of theirlaborand capital? An overproduction, every one knows, lowers 
the prices, and now they produce 11 per cent. more than the country can 
consume, In Europe—abroad; is thatthe answer? Well, I will come 
to that by and by; but first let me alittle further illustrate by compar- 
ison the effect of our tariffupon the farmers. And I say, sir, with t 
pleasure, I belong to them by ancestry, by birth, and breeding, E Gee 
sympathy, yes, my prejudices, would not allow of a word or a vote on 
my part against their interests. 

VALUE PER FARMER, 


The average value of production of each farmer was much greater 
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in 1880 than in 1860, notwithstanding the fact that the average size of 
farms had decreased from 199 acres to 134, and the number of farmers 
had increased from 2,509,456 to 4,225,945. Including values of farm 
products which are not duplicated in meat production, the proportion 
of each farmer was $638 in 1860 and $852 in 1880. 

The value of farms, live-stock, and implements representing the per- 
manent investment in agriculture made an aggregate of $7,980,493,063 
in 1860, and in 1880 a total of $12,104,001,538. 

So far, what I have said has been more directly addressed to the in- 
terest of the farmer, and I do not wish to lose sight of the fact that 
while the farmer, the proprietor, has had these benefits from our pres- 
ent system, is so dependent upon it, his laborers have shared propor- 
tionately with him. There are 3,323,876 of them. 

And now a word as to the 

WAGES OF FARM LABOR. 

The wages of farm labor fifty years ago were estimated by experts to 
average $9 per month with board. The rise was slow until 1860. With 
the development of other industries competition for labor increased the 
rate of wages. The rate of wages paid wholly in cash twenty-five years 
ago averaged about $14 per month. The rise was rapid during the war, 
and in 1867 reached an average of $26, but declined with the apprecia- 
tion of the currency to gold values, and still more from the effect of the 
period of monetary depression, and reached its minimum in 1879. The 
last investigation made by the Department of Agriculture in 1882, when 
labor was in a normal condition and currency equal in value to gold, 
was $18.58. An increase of fully 40 per cent. has been made since the 
rise of the manufacturing system. 

The differences in local rates illustrate the influence of an industrial 
population in the midst of an agricultural district in a very striking 
manner. In Northern Ohio, where Cleveland and Toledo and other 
cities compete for labor in various industries, the average value in 1882 
was $25.96 per month; in the western counties, with Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Dayton and Springfield, agricultural wages av $24.75. 
In the more exclusively agricultural counties of Eastern Ohio the 
average is $22.65. By such a sliding scale is the rate diminished as a 
penalty for lack of industrial variety. 

Comparing the State of Ohio with Kentucky the decline is. more 
abrupt, from $24.55 to $18.20. 

Illinois, like Ohio, has a sliding scale just in proportion to the num- 
bers of workers outside of rival industry in northern, central, and 
southern districts, from $27.52 to $24.65 and $19.87. 

It was found in these investigations that in the period of manufact- 
uring depression the wages of agricultural labor declined most in the 
manufacturing States, and ultimately reduced the wages of farm labor- 
ersinagricultural States. The assertion has often been recklessly made 
that operatives and artisans thrown out of employment do not seek 
agricultural labor, but these official investigations prove incontestibly 
the contrary, and show that the effect is serious and far-reaching. The 
average rate of wages in Massachusetts in 1879 was $25 and $30.66 in 
1882. In New Hampshire the increase was from $19.75 to $25.25. So 
with other manufacturing States. 

And in this connection I will call attention to the decrease in price 
and yet improvement in actual value in those implements of husbandry 
in use among agricultural workers, grass-mowers and grain-reapers, 
wagons, and others. And, sir, I believe I can confidently appeal to the 
recollection of the farmer that, taking into account quality, the prices 
will average 25 per cent. less now than in 1860. And this has been 
the result of a system of protection which, guaranteeing a home market, 
invited capital, organized labor, and educated it to the highest excel- 
lence, stimulated invention, and produced competition in these produc- 
tions and those labor-saving machines, enabling the farmer, while he 
pays higher wages for labor, to employ far less toaccomplish far greater 
results. And hence it is that we are able to show a larger production 
at the same cost now than we were 1860. 

I have promised to again refer to the great question of what the 
American farmer shall do with his surplus, and whether he can safely 
depend upon a foreign market forit. And I propose to present a few 
facts in to the wheat production of the world and the possibili- 
ties, yes, propane of that production, and leave it to those who hear 
or read what I say to judge if a foreign market can be depended upon. 

The United States now stands at the head of the wheat-producing 
nations of the world. Until 1874 France held the first rank. The 
wheat area has nearly doubled since the ninth decennial census was 
taken. The product of the last seven years has averaged 436,000,000 
bushels. The production has increased from 100,000,000 bushels in 
1849 to 504,000,000 bushels, and the per capita supply from four anda 
third to nine and a half bushels. One-third of the production has for 
six years been exported. 

This was very wellin years of failure and threatened famine in West- 
ern Europe. But in 1882 the usual average of 1,143,826,044 bushels 
was increased to 1,270,000,000. The surplus of this country was esti- 
mated at 48,000,000 bushels. India produced an excessive crop. Aus- 
tralasia had an enlarged product, and Egypt, Algiers,” the ntine 
Republic, and Chili helped to swell the supply of the teed During 
the entire year past the visible stocks have every where been increasing. 

What are we doing? Simply co-operating with Great Britain in her 
extraordinary endeavors to reduce the price of wheat, to sustain free 


trade by giving cheap bread for the sustenance of low-priced labor. To 
this end she is building railroads in India and promoting railroad ex- 
tension through the Dominion of Canada to the Pacific, and seeking to 
control the destinies of Egypt and other nationalities. 

The effect of this overproduction is seen in a disastrous fall in the 
price of wheat below a remunerative basis. 

Theaverage product of wheat in British India, as given by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the finance minister, was 700 pounds, or 114 bushels per acre; 
and the acreage 21,000,000, making a product of 245,000,000 bushels. 
A recent official estimate makes the product of 1883 (harvested in March) 
190,000,000 bushels for British India and 50,000,000 bushels for the 
product of native territory. 

The unoccupied cultivable land in the principal provinces is officially 
estimated at 182,069 square miles, of which 83,600 square miles are in 
provinces, where 25 per cent. of cultivated areaisin wheat. Itis there- 
fore possible that the area might be increased 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
acres, and with increase in native districts it is not impossible to double 
the present area. 

Increase of railroad facilities would render available at once a larger 
proportion of the present production and stimulate somewhat the ex- 
tension of area. The mileage in 1883, was 10,251, and an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. is calculated for the present year. 

The exports of India in the fiscal year ended March, 1873, amounted 
to 3,277,781, and in 1882 37,148,543 bushels. Inseven months of the 
past year the shipments had reached 31,027,074 bushels, fully 50 per 
cent. more than had ever been shipped in the same period of any pre- 
vious year. The exports of five years, from 1879 to 1883, averaged 
16,786,265 bushels. So the increase of ten years has been in rapidly 
accelerating ratio. 

In Australia the present wheat crop is more than double that of 1883. 
The increase iri South Australia, according to recent estimates, is from 
7,356,117 bushels to 20,900,000, and in Victoria from 8,751,454 to 17,- 
400,000 bushels. The value of wheatin Australia is from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per bushel, or 80 cents per bushel. In New Zealand the farmers are dis- 
carding primitive and exhaustive wheat growing, importing fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery. The average yield in 1882 was nearly 
twenty-three bushels per acre. 

The progress of agriculture in the Argentine Republic is at present 
very rapid. Much of the soil is a deep, black mold, very productive. 
There is a strong movement from pastoral to general agriculture, to- 
ward inclosure of pastoral areas and the practice of mixed hus 2 
The average export value of Russian wheat from 1873 to 1880 was $1.01 
perbushel. The quantity exported was 475,000,000 bushels, or an aver- 
age of 59,375,000 per annum. And, confronting these startling facts, 
are we to be told Western Europe will take our surplus and t we 
can safely destroy our manufacturing industries and change their op- 
eratives to producers from being consumers? 

I have shown you that 30 per cent. engaged in agriculture will sup- 
ply themselves and the balance of the population, and that we now 
have 44 per cent.—14 per cent. above the required number now—and 
we have a large overproduction. Take but 10 per cent. from manu- 
factures, 270,742—the present production per capita in agriculture is 
about $400—and the result is an increase of our present surplus of 
$108,296, 800. 

Seriously, I ask gentlemen on the other side, would you make this 
an agricultural country? Then please give us some of the results from 
your standpoint. If we were all farmers, all producers of farm 
products; if we had been, say, for the last twenty-five years, and both 
the emigration to this country and the natural increase of the popula- 
tion had gone to the land for support, what price would these products 
now bring, and where would they market them? 

And, Mr. Chairman, now I come to the humorons, ridiculous, or de- 
ceptive illustrations, depending upon the talent of the inventor, to con- 
vince the farmer that he is being robbed in the high price he is com- 
pelled to pay for the articles he consumes, and Mr. Sidney Smith’s (I 
think he was the author) story of taxation has been dished up in a hun- 
dred different forms, and with countless variations, to illustrate the 
exactions and robberies of our pronen tariff system. 

Gentlemen have forgotten that while agriculture has made the ad- 
vance I have described so have the other industries, and with this 
prosperity knowledge has been disseminated, education has been ex- 
tended, the press has prospered, books have been written, the census 
has been taken, statistics published, and thought quickened, deepened, 
and broadened with all the people—at least, sir, with all the people I 
have much knowledge of in this country; certainly in all those com- 
munities where the twin and dependent industries ing and manu- 
facturing both thrive without jealousies, and where thrift is the rule 
they have grown rich. The people have grown rich—not the few, as I 
will soon show, but all the people—and property has brought knowledge 
and education, dispelled prejudice and ignorance, and you face an audi- 
ence that will trip you if you make a single mistake. 

I propose to make a comparison of prices for 1860 with those of 1880 
of those goods farmers consume, and you will bear in mind I have taken 
my prices from an Eastern market, to which for other sections trans- 
portation should be added, and, unless I made the exception, the re- 
tailer’s profit, and I assume this profit and transportation to be the 
same for both years. 
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In 1860 John and James Dobson, of Philadelphia, and for several 
years prior and subsequent to that year, were among the largest manu- 
facturers of blankets and woolen goods in the United States. From 
their books of original entry I am furnished the following list of aver- 
age prices for blankets during the years 1858, 1859, and 1860 compared 
with the average prices prevailing in 1882 and 1853 for like quality: 

$2.25 , $3.50, $3.75, $5.00, $7.50, $8.00, $10.00, $13.00 
ae 62}, $2.35, $3.20, $3.75, $5.50, $5.60, $7.25, $8.50 

Theabove includes the entire line of white blankets from the lowest 
to the best grades per pair, standard make of what are known as plain 
Norway blankets. The figures show a decline of 30 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. in favor of the present protective system over the “‘ for-revenue- 
only ’’ or free-trade system that prevailed prior to 1861. 

The wool used in the manufacture of these blankets is about 6 per 
cent. below the average price in 1860. All woolsare based in valuation 
on Ohio fine fleece, which in 1860 was worth 45 cents per pound,and which 
is worth now 42 cents per pound. Blanket wools are of lower quality, 
but have the same relative value. Their books show ‘coarse woolen 
fabrics carry out the same relative rates as blankets, particularly goods 
used for overcoats. These were worth in 1860 $1.50 peryard. Thesame 
goods are sold to-day for 80 cents to $1 per yard. In the entire range of 
woolens used for wear of men and women the same relative difference 
exists, the present prices being from 30 to 60 per cent. below those pre- 
vailing in 1860.” 

How is it in reference to carpets? From 1857 to 1860, both years 
inclusive, the average price per yard of fiye-frame English body brus- 
sels carpet in England was 4s. 10d., equivalent to $1.10 of our money. 
The same class and quality of carpets of American manufacture are 
to-day selling for $1.07 cash. Tapestry brussels carpets sold in 1860 at 
75 cents per yard, and are sold here to-day at 67 cents for like quality. 
Standard make of American ingrain carpets sold in 1857-1860 at 75 to 
80 cents per yard, and are now sold at 60 to 67 cents. 

And I here give another list of comparative prices of 1860 with 1884, 
which will be very instructive to those who claim our protective policy 
has not cheapened woolen goods. The prices are taken from an account 
of goods of like quality actually sold: 


Articles, 1860. 1834. 
A _ — —s —S— ee zi 
Pair Middlesex bed-blankets, net wholesale price,..,........c.s00- | 8275 2 55 
Pair Norway plain all-wool bed-blankets, net wholesale price...| 4 00| 375 
Made-up horse-blanket, burlap lined, wholesale price.............. 200 120 
Samples of Fitchburg cassimeres, all wool, 27 inches wide, | 
A A o ARTER A AINERE E V E IIA RA ERARA O ENPA 106) 2 
” Samples of Haile & Frost cashmeretts, 27 inches wide, average j 
E NOW AS I SII A I E EE A NE E SIEN EAE ET 51 42 
Samples of fancy cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale price ... 65 | 50 


Let us examine the prices of cotton goods under the revenue tariff 
of 1857 and the protective tariff of 1861 and subsequent years. I have 
here a table of prices for sheetings and shirtings, prepared by the firm 
of Richardson, Smith & Co , and taken from thcir books of original en- 
try, and which show a difference of from 20 to 30 per cent. in favor of 
present prices. Here are the figures, those for 1860 being the average 
prices per yard for that year and those for 1884 being the average prices 
per yard for March, 1884: 


ii 

i 

| Cents. | Cents, 
Standard shectings. as 8.73 | 6.75 
Standard drillings See -j 8.92 | 6.75 
New York Mills bleached shirtings | 15.50 10.00 
Cocheco and Merrimac prints... al E = | A 


64x64 print cloth 


I have a statement made from the books of other firms. 
Wholesale prices, per yard, of leading standard staple goods, bought by country 
dealers, January, 1860, with prices of January, 1884, annexed. 


Articles. | 1860. | 18%. 
4-4 heavy brown sheeting | $0 07} 
4-4 fine brown sheeting... + 07 
4-4 fine bleached sheeting . 12} 10 
4-4 common bleached sheet 09s 064 
Best ticking. 17 14} 
Best denim. . | 3 14h 
Lining, colored cambrics f 064 o5 
rset jeans........... | 09% 07 
Gin Bigh | 10} 08 
Standard prints......... | os 06 
Hublet's cotton flannel ...... } 13 u 
Good twilled flannels (wool) | 36 36 
Good Kentucky jeans. .......c.ccc secon j 27k 27k 


Under the tariff of 1857 the duty on ordinary white crockery-ware 
was 24 per cent. ad valorem. Prior to March last the duty was 40 per 
cent. In 1860 a crate of crockery-ware was sold, including duty, for 
$95.30. In 1882 crateof this same ware, including the increased duty 
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of 16 per cent., was sold for $57.89; a difference of $37.41, which differ- 
ence is owing to the establishment and successful prosecution of this 
industry in this country. 

How isit with bootsand shoes? These necessary articles of wear are 
not only better now in quality and more varied in.variety than in 1860, 
but prices are lower than during the period from 1857 to 1860. . Here 
5 a table showing the prices prevailing in January, 1860, and January, 

884. 
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Men's rubber boots. 
Boys' rubber boots. 
Women’s rubber 
Misses’ rubber boots.. 
Men's overshoes........ 
Women’s overshoes... 
Children’s overshoes.... 
Men's best calf machine-sewed boot: 
Men's best calf pegged boots..............- 
Men's common calf pegged boots.. 
Men's thick boots, farmers’ wear ..... 
Men's good common boots, farmers’ wear .. 
Boys’ good common boots, farmers’ wear. 
Men's good double-sole kip brogan... 
Men's good double-sole split brogan 
Men’s good common split brogan..... 
Men's best calf machine-sewed Co and Balmora 
Men's good common machine-sewed Congress and Balmora 
Men’s good common buff Congress and Balmoral 
Men's good common pegged Congress and Balmoral ., 
Men's good common low-cut sboes.... aR: 
Men's carpet slippers... 
Men's goat slippers .. 
Men’s grain brig pes TO 
Women’s best kid and goa’ 
Women’s good kid and géat boots 
Women’s best serge Congress 
Women’s good serge Congress. 
Women’s grain- Polish 
Women’s goat go! Benker’s boo! 
Women’s se slippers.. 
Women’s web slippers... 
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ep pegged Balmorals, 
Misses’ best kid or goat Polish 

Misses’ good common button 
Children’s best kid and goat . 
Children's good common goa 
Children’s cheap shoes.... 
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I desire to dwella little longer upon woolen goods, they enter so largely 


into consumption and arein so general use. Inno department of manu- 
facture, I concede, is there such a difficulty of making a comparison of 
prices atdifferent periods asin the woolen manufacture,on account of the 
differences of style, finish, andraw material of the fabrics from year to 
year. J have confronted all this in my investigations. The only arti- 
cle forming a proper standard of comparison is flannel, which is the 
basis of all card-wool cloths. Ina report made to the Syracuse conven- 
tion in 1871 the following statement was made by the secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers: 


Reliable returns from the two leading agencies in the country, representing 
more than twenty differentestablishments manufacturing flannels, show that the 
selling prices of flannelsin September, 1869, two years after the passage of the 
tariff oF 1867, were in one house 21 per cent., and in another 16 per cent. less in 
gold than in 1860, On the other hand, the books of a mill producing cloths more 
and of greater variety than any other establishment in the country, and em- 
ploying 2,500 operatives, show an advance in wages in gold from September, 
1860, to September, 1869, of 37 per cent. for female operatives and 50 per cent. for 
male operatives, The secretary of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association in his 
annual report in October, 1880, says: 

“ The present year affords us the first op 
an exact comparison with the prices of 1 
value as at that period. 

“ Those most iliar with the markets estimate that ordinary woolen goods, 
constituting the great bulk of consumption, are now obtained by consumers 
from 12} to 25 per cent. less than goods of the same quality could be purchased 
before the war. To be more specific, ingrain carpets, the principal article of 
consumption in this class, was sold at 12} per cent. more in April, 1860, than in 
April, 1879, with wool about the same, but an increased cost of labor in the same 
period, Jam authorized to state that dress goods selling in 1860 for 20 cents ee 
yard are now, in 1880, selling for 15 cents per yard, a saving of 25 per cent.; that 
the saving to American consumers in the product of five mills in New ea gree 
making dress goods of an annual value of $10,000,000 is $2,500,000, and this too 
with higher prices of wool to the farmer and better wages to the operatives.” 


Since 1880 the reduction of cost in dress goods to consumers has 
gone on with accelerated ratio. I have in my hands a return from the 
Pacific Mills, the largest mill for producing this style of goods in this 
country, which is as follows: 

I give you below the ave 


rtunity for many years of making 
, Since our currency is of the same 


net prices obtained for our worsted goods for 


the period of six months, ending— 


May 31, 1882 .... AEA 

Since 1882 the goods made have been of higher quality than the above, and 
the prices obtained have averaged a little more, though really a little lower in 
proportion to cost. 
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-A statement from another mill manufacturing woolen fabrics proper, 
the oldest and one of the most extensive establishments, shows the 
greatest reduction of prices to consumers under the operation of a pro- 
tective tariff. This statement, be it remembered, was not prepared for 
the use to which I apply it in this debate. 


Memorandum of market values of the leading fabrics of the 
ell, Mass., for the years 1870, 1880, and 


Middlesex Company, Low- 
1884. 


Fabrics. 1884. 


3 
i 


6-4 repellant sacking ........ 
6-4 blue super cassimere 


~ 


to mo co bo m co %3 
SARRAKS 


6-4 blue police cloth...........-:0000+5 
6-4 fancy shawls, 144-72 inches eac 


© co oa Gone to Com $2 
52882893485 
EA bO bo co bo m coco 
SAAKRKBSALS 


by the circumstance that the records of many of the mills in New Eng- 
land for 1860 were destroyed by the great fire in Boston in 1872, Mr. 
Horace Greeley’s work on political economy, however, contains a state- 
ment of the prices of the most important woolen fabrics of 1859. 

At my request, a gentleman skilled in woolen manufacture has added 
to Mr. Greeley’s list of prices for 1859 the prices, obtained from manu- 
facturers or selling agents, of the identical goods named, the prices at the 
present time. The prices for 1884 were furnished by the well-known 
houses and individuals Parker, Wilder & Co., Faulkner, Page & Co., 
J. B. Bradlie, J. D. Sturtevant, Wendell, Fay & Co., of Boston. In 
respect to a portion of the goods described in Mr. Greeley’s list it may 
be observed that no corresponding goods of the man ure of the 
present year could be found. 

“The prices of the most important woolen fabrics ten years ago, 1859 (when 


we hadcomparative free trade in wool and woolens), and now,” says Mr. Gree- 
ley, "are as follows, namely.” I add to his column the prices in 1884: 


Comparative prices of woolen fabrics in 1859 and 1884. 
Fabrics, | 1859, | 1884, 
Flannels per yard: | | 
Aand T white (none made in 1884) „......ssserssssrsssrsresnsnnsnss ses senevesen $0 18H... seoses 
A. A. F, scarlet.......... | 


B. twilled scarlet... 
Double-weight 
F. and © 


Tal 


e- 
< 


R., 34, plain and scarlet. 


REEE 


26 
39 
26 
27, 
36 
26 
Bal , bale, 44, white No. 1. 75 
, bale, 4-4, white No. 2. 6 
Ballard, bale, 4—4, white No, 3. 45 
Ballard, bale, 4-4, white No. 4. b40 
3 50 3 00 
5 00 425 
6 00 6 00 
” 7 50 6 00 
Cumberland, 10-4.............. 3 00 2 00 
Rochdale, 10-4, super ex. super... 3 50 3 00 
Rochdale, 11-4... . ve 450 400 
5 50 5 00 
4 50 4 00 
5 50 5 00 
4 50 4 00 
5 50 5 00 
6 50 6 00 
7 00 5 56 


are improved in quality. 
Vale flannels are exceptionall 


aThese 

6 The Ballard 7 
ås labor, and are slightly advanced because of the advance in wages of labor. 

The above statement is entitled to more consideration because it was 


fine goods, the chief cost of which 
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not prepared by manufacturers to suit a purpose. It is all the more 
reliable because of the moderate reduction it shows, and because an in- 
crease in price in some cases is stated. Itshows upon the whole a sub- 
stantial reduction, and this in face of the fact that the wages of labor 
have increased, as is declared, 15 to 20 per cent. Upon the wholethere 
has been considerable reduction to the consumer, although the duties 
upon all the articles have been more than doubled by the successive 
tariffs of 1861, 1863, and 1867; so that this table furnishes a complete 
refutation of the free-trade assertion that the prices of goods are en- 
hanced to consumers in proportion to the increase of the duties. 

As to finished cloths not included in the above list, such as fancy cas- 
simeres, of which the great bulk of clothing goods is composed, it should 
be observed that only a few of the old mills continue to make cloths 
identical with those made before 1860. I have, however, samples from 
two such mills which illustrate the general reduction of prices in this 
class of goods. They are: 


Articles. 1860, 1834. 
yd. yd. 
Eea 3 all-wool cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale price..| $1 05 $0 92 
Haile & Frost cassimeres, 27 inches wide, average wholesale price 51 42 
Fancy cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale price................020+ 65 50 


Enthusiasts for protection may be disappointed that its friends can 
adduce no more startling illustrations of the effect of protective duties 
in reducing prices; but it must be remembered that the manufacture of 
the fabrics last referred to was firmly established years before 1860, and 
after the first effects of the introduction of a new fabric in reducing 
prices the further rednction is slow and gradual. The most striking 
effect of protective duties is seen in the introduction of new fabrics. 
The invariable effect of such an introduction by domestic manufacture 
of an article formerly obtained only abroad is invariably to reduce prices. 
Thus, delaines at their first introduction in about 1840 cost from 30 to 40 
cents. They soon fell to 20 cents. Lawns, introduced in 1846, cost 27 
cents. Inafew years they fellto9and10cents. Kerseys, introduced in 
1851, cost $2. Intwelve months afterward they fell to $1.25. Thein- 
troduction of lastings diminished the price one-third; that of buntings 
more thanone-half. French moquette carpets cost, when first introduced 
here about fifteen years ago, from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard according to 
quality. The American manufacture, commenced shortly after, reduced 
the price to $1.45 per yard, while American machinery, stimulated by 
our tariffs, introduced abroad, has diminished the price in all manufact- 
uring countries of the world. 

Refined bar-iron is used to make wagon-tires, horseshoes, agricultural 
implements, and many other articles in which the farmer has direct 
interest. I insert a table showing a lower value for the last five years 
than for the five years ending with 1860. [See table marked A.] 

I shall not present comparative tables of the values of all the iron 
and steel goods for the two periods—these metals are largely used in the 
machines and implements which have been largely reduced in price since 
1860, the fashions have not changed in iron and steel goods so as to make 
comparison difficult—but I will take for comparison the material of 
which they are made, and upon which the duties are alike imposed. 
An examination of the prices of No. 1 anthracite foundery pig-iron 
shows that it is lower now than from 1855 to 1860 inclusive. [See 
table on opposite page. ] 

It will be sufficient now if I make comparison of prices of a few ar- 
ticles in such universal use, and unchangeable in character, that will 
be recognized by every farmer. I inviteattentiontothem. I give the 
wholesale prices in an Eastern market, to which transportation to suit 
other points and the retailer’s profitsmust be added. A reduction isthe 
rule, and without an exception. Nails, in 1860, sold at $3.10 to $3.50 
per hundred pounds, to-day at $2.40 per hundred pounds; Yankee axes, 
in 1860, at $10.75 per dozen, to-day the same goods sell at $7.25 per 
dozen, manufacturers’ prices at both periods. 


A.—Average wholesale store prices of best refined rolled bar-iron in Philadelphia, from 1855 to 1860 and from 1880 to 1884, per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
[Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association, from the sales-books of several prominent Philadelphia iron merchants. Per ton of 2,240 pounds.] 
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$72 50 | $70 00 | $70 00 | $70 00 | $72 50 | $72 50 | $75 00 | $77 50 | $77 50 | $74 58 
7750 | 7500| 7250| 7000| 7000| 7250| 7250| 7250| 7250 73 75 
7250| 7250| 7250| 7000| 7000| 7000| 7000| 7000| 6750 71 O4 
62 50 | 62 50! 6500! 6250| 6000| 6000| 6000| 6000; 600 62 29 
60 00| 600| 600) 600| 6000] 6000| 6000| 6000| 6000 60 00 
57 50| 5750) 5750) 5750| 6000) 6000| 6000| 6000| 6000 58 75 
71 68| 5600| 5107| 5002| 5876) 5488| 5264| 52 6i| 5376 60 38 
56 00 | 5376| 5376| 5488| 5712| 6048| 6272| 6496| 61 96 58 05 
62 72 | 58 24 | 60 48| 6048| 6048| 648| 6048| 5824| 5600 61 41 
rs 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40| 4928| 4928| 4928| 4928| 47 O04 50 30 
80 
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Average prices of No. 1 anthracite foundery pig-iron in Philadelphia, from 1855 to 1861 and from 1880 to 1884, per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
[Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association.] 


i A E Gee 
Years. s Z 5 
ELES cI 
5 fa = 

$31 12}; $29 50 | $27 50 
2750 | 2750! 27 
26 25 | 2650) 26 

23 50| 2250| 2250 

22 75 | 23 62}| 24 50 

23 00 | 23 00 | 23 374 

40 00| 4100] 3750 

25 00| 2550| 2600 

26 00 | 26 00| 275 

25 00| 2450| 2 00 

20 50| 2050| 2050 


The prices of cable chains in use among farmers (per one hundred 
pounds) were: 


After an exhaustive examination, I assert that the iron and steel used 
by farmers, in whatever form used, into whatever machine, tool, or im- 


plement fashioned, costs from 10 to 20 per cent. less now than in 1860. 
For like quality of goods the average e pE is morethan 12 percent. ; 
in many of the prominent articles it is 20 per cent. 

There is one more article of consumption I must mention, glass. The 
taxation of the poor man’s window-glass that gave him heaven’s light 
has been so often glowingly dwelt upon that it deserves a passing no- 
tice. I have time to take but one quality or grade, but that illustrates 
the whole list. 

According to the best data attainable, plate-glass cost the consumers 
of the United States, prior to the Morrill tariff of 1861, about $1.50 per 
square foot; from passage of this bill to establishment of factories in the 
United States the price was about $2.50 per square foot. The price 
at present is about 80 cents per square foot. And you will please remem- 
ber that no part of this large reduction is due eitherto improved meth- 
ods or improved machinery, but solely to sharp competition of Amer- 
ican factories, 

In 1882 there were in round figures 3,050,000 square feet of polished 
plate-glass imported into this country. This glass, at prices ruling be- 
fore the Morrill bill, would cost $4,575,000; before the competition of 
American factories, $7,625,000; now, $2,440,000. 

The difference is very large; and bear in mind that the difference 
above shown is but for one year, and to multiply it by 10 will givea fair 
idea of the amount saved to the consumers of our country by home com- 
petition in plate-glass. To go more into details, the treasurer of one 
of the American factories has in his possession the books of a firm of 
glass dealers doing business from 1863 to 1870. I compare herewith 
prices per square foot then and now: 

66 $3.39 $326 $209 V 


ers... $3.05 $226 $1 
- 8 95 76 104 
- 168 a 211 367 262 174 


o7 
92 


Wood, and manufactures of..... = 


Tron and steel, manufactures 19, 240, S04 
ures of cotton...... 12, 951, 145 
Leather, and manufactures 7,923, 


Agricultural implements 


64, 995, 924 


Without my going into detail, all who hear me and who read what I 
may say will understand the above exportations include and are made 
up substantially of those articles of which farmers and farm laborers are 
the great consumers and of a large portion the only consumers. How, 
then, does the tariff advance the price to them, since by American com- 
petition, American thrift, energy, and ingenuity, our people undersell 
their foreign competitors outside of the jurisdiction of our tariff laws 
in foreign markets? 

It is a well-known fact that as to very many lines of goods, and es- 
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$26 75 | $26 50 | $26 124| $26 12}| $26 50 | $28 00 | $28 62} $28 50 | $27 75 | $27 75 
28 00 | 2800| 27 62}| 27 00| 2700| 2700| 2687} 2600; 2600) 27 12} 
2775 | 27 8k, 75| 25| 275| 2374 BH) 2350| 2375| 2 37} 
22 50 | 22 50| 2212} 21 37}| 21 50| 2200| 2150| 2175| 250| 25 
23 874) 23 50| 2312} 2300| 2312} 2287} 232 | 2325| 2312} 23387 
22 374, 22 75| 2275| 2275| 2250| 22 235| 22373) 22 75| 2250| 275 
81 00 | 25 00| 2300| 23350| 235 00| 23 235| 2300| 250| 2500| 2850 
25 00| 235 00| 200| 2450| 450| 2325| 2550| 2575| 26 00| 2512% 
25 50 | 25 50] 235 50| 3550| 2550| 2500| 22) 20| 575] 575 
ae 22 00| 21 00| 2150/ 2200| 2200| 21 50| 2100| 2075| 22 37% 
BMT A ETEA PORIE REEE NOR ESEIA FRESE EAEE SENSOR Ee ee ee 


pecially in those consumed by the agricultural and laboring classes, we 
do not need protection, and the articles might properly be placed upon 
the free-list; and except for the great difficulty in drawing statutes 
which will describe and observe the distinctions, and for the further 
reason the present laws do no actual harm, would be. I have said the 
laws imposing customs upon goods we export do no harm. A tariff 
debate does not justify that remark, since participants in it will attempt 
to prove that burdens are imposed by our system of protection by as- 
serting the price of certain goods are increased thereby, when they 
must know we manufacture those goods for the markets of the world 
and successfully compete with the foreign manufactures; and thus they 
furnish another illustration of the dishonesty that will be resorted to 
in order to gain a political advantage. 

But the question is suggested: why these great reductions in price? 
And I will answer: for the five years ending with 1860 we bought 
goods largely abroad and paid for them from ouragricultural products, 
but we did not export enough to pay for what we bought; the bal- 
ance was against us in amount $133,616,201. The accumulated prop- 
erty of the country was going out of the country at the rate of from 
$20,000,000 to$50,000,000each year. We did not raise enough annually 
to pay our annual cost of living. As a people we were growing poorer 
and poorer every day; and we had no home competition in goods we 
bought. We paid the price the foreign market put upon them, interest 
was high, and we did not have a competitive home market. 

Mr. HERBERT. Permit me to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HERBERT. If goods, say crockery, have not fallen more rap- 
idly there than here, why is it that in the last revision it was necessary 
to raise the duty on crockery-ware ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will come to that in a moment and completely 
answer the question. 

Mr. HERBERT. I hope you will not forget it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will not; and I hope the gentleman will not for- 
get to study the suggestive schedules I will publish with my remarks. 

The Republican party came into power and enacted our present protec- 
tive laws commencing with 1861, and subsequently those laws insured a 
home market for American goods, and we bought at home; the money 
ceased to flow out of the country to pay our debts abroad, and in the last 
eight years of this protective policy we have accumulated $1,307,229, 276 
of yearly balances in our favor. Europe has contributed this great 
volume of wealth tous. To this for the eight years add the gold and 
silver product of the country, amounting to $80,000,000 annually, and 
which we have not been compelled to export to settle yearly balances 
in trade against us; the money is in the country; we have had it as 
a people for use. The rate of interest grew lower year by year; the 
average reduction throughout the country has been 25 per cent. of the 
rate in 1860. This capital sought investment, was employed in manu- 
factures, it organized labor; home competition educated men in new 
and more economical methods and processes of manufacture; it ex- 
tended railroads, discovered and developed new coal-fields and copper 
and iron ore beds; caused sharp competition in what my colleague 
would call raw material, and cheapened it all. It was a oust f con- 
test among our own people for support, property, and the life of their 
industries, respectively, and prices slowly but surely fell, and yet the 
industries were fairly prosperous. The saving in the cost was what low- 
ered the prices. 

We are told in this connection that the rich have grown richer and 
we have created monopolies. I assert that all have grown richer, and 
that competition as a result has been extended. Ihave already ex- 
hibited the increase to the farmer; the laborers have grown richer, and 
I mention to you that in 1883 the savings-bank deposits were $1,024,- 
856,787; and these deposits are in States or localities where manufact- 
ure is side by side with agriculture. Thesavings-bank deposits of New 
York are $500,000,000; and this immense volume of capital is seeking 
investment at 5 per cent. upon the dollar per annum or less. Itisa 
fact that the young farmer usually starts out with a mortgage upon his 
farm, and in the savings-bank centers he pays this low rate of interest, 
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and in 1860 he paid 7 cent. or more. Iam now speaking of the 
East. The rates for periods are higher West, but there is this 
corresponding difference between the two years. 

But I am asked, why maintain the tariff if prices of goods are lower 
than in 1860, and if I claint if we reduced it there wonld not be a re- 
duction in price? I do not claim there would not be a reduction in 
price temporarily. If we make a reduction in duty the surplus goods 
of other countties would be thrown upon us, and their manufacturing 
industries would be stimulated and our own industries would struggle 
for a while against it and the market would grow lower here. Our 
manufacturers in the end would be ruined, would yield to inevitable 
bankruptcy, our home market for our agricultural products would be 
impaired, the foreign producers would take the field and in time adjust 
their production and exportation to our market to the consumption and 
control it, and prices would advance above the present rates. 

Such has been the history of the past. I for one believe that an ab- 
solutely protective tariff upon all goods in which there can not be a 
monopoly in the long run would be for the advantage of our people; 
for we accumulate wealth here very fast in the production of the fruits 
of the earth and the products of our mines, and that wealth would be 
poured into manufacture and we would bave that competition here 
which would make very low prices; but the theory upon which we im- 
pose customs is to protect the American producer, and yet constant], 
force from him the lowest living prices, lest he be undersold wit! 
foreign goods and thus make a competition between the two. Iam 
content withit. But the avowed purpose of the impending bill is to dis- 
turb this policy, break it down; and that the majority of the commit- 
tee did not go further is due, as 1 understand it, to the fact they thought 
they could not accomplish more now. 

In reply to the gentleman from Alabama in regard to crockery, we 
reduced the duty upon the common ware. Upon fine goods, namely, 
those decorated, and that fairly may be classed as luxuries, we increased 
the duties, to invite capital to develop their manufacture here, and with 
success, and the result of the competition has been to force down their 
price both here and abroad. 

And it is said the revenues must be reduced. Who can tell us this 
bill will reduce the revenues? Thatis all a pretext, and gentlemen 
know it. There is a sure and certain way to reduce revenues. You 
can remove the internal-revenue tax from tobacco, and thus reduce the 
revenues $25,000,000; and I assert this tax is levied directly upon the 

r, the article is consumed by them—it is the men of wealth who 
uy the imported article—and they will have it, and there is no pre- 
tense that the tax limits the consumption, or that the consumption 
should be limited by it more than of tea and coffee and many other 
articles in constant, universal use. 

You may pass a law removing the tax from all distilled spirits used 
in manufacturing or in chemical combination that will not permit of its 
use as a beverage. I think I understood my colleague the other day to 
admit I had pressed the consideration of this question upon the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. While you can not get at it very accu- 
rately, I believe this would reduce the revenue $30,000,000 a year, and 
by reducing the cost of the distilled spirits thus used would promote a 
still further consumption in those ways and extend the consumption 
of grain from which they are made, extend the market, and in the 
uses I have indicated the tax adds to the cost of useful and necessary 
articles of consumption by all classes, The tax isa tax upon the con- 
sumer. I would not remove the tax so far as it is imposed upon dis- 
tilled spirits or the products of them consumed as a beverage; but there 
is no difficulty in formulating a law that will observe the distinction, 
and continue the tax upon the beverage in every form. 

But, sir, the authors of this measure do not care to reduce taxes. 
They want an issue for the next Presidential campaign which is so near. 
I doubt if they want this bill passed before then in both Houses of Con- 
gress; they want if pending. 

The product of our manufactures is annually five and one-half bill- 
ions of dollars, the annual production of the non-precious minerals 
entering into manufacture is nearly one hundred and fifty millions. The 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and his party associates 
have declared war upon and propose to destroy this property, bankrupt 
its possessors, and pauperize the millions that it now pays the wages of 
labor to, wages of labor that support families, that educate the young, and 
give homes and the comforts and pleasures of life to more than twelve 
millionsof our people. These gentlemen would impoverish those homes, 
pauperize the families, rear the children in ignorance—and poverty and ig- 
norance are the parentsof crime and vice; thrifty, intelligentcommuni- 
ties they would convert into the vicious, beggarly, ignorant, brutal, and 
criminal classes of the manufacturing and mining districts of the Old 
World. And can they convince an intelligent man they can accomplish 
this result, and that other classes will remain uninjured, will not share 
the bankruptcy, the poverty, the ignorance, and the degradation? The 
American people are homogeneous, and the degradation of a family in- 
jures its neighbors, however diverse their occupations. And if you 

de nearly one-third of all our people the others will share it. Mo- 
rality, Christianity, and patriotism protest against the inhumanity. I 
have shown you that the interest of the other classes and of the coun- 
try is opposed to this war of destruction. Sir, if successful, it will 
change our social system, introduce class distinctions into the country, 
and in the end will revolutionize our Government practically, if not 


in form. Gentlemen on the other side are constantly mourning over 
our tendency to centralization of power and to a strong government. 
Whenever the wages of labor shall be so regulated as to give but an 
animal support to the worker, then you must have astropg government, 
with its army of police; and if you would force the ccuntry upon that 
period you have but to impoverish the craftsman and the workingman 
by reducing their wages of labor by this 20 per cent. reduction. 

Our country has a climate as varied and power of production as di- 
versified, and I do not know but as great, as that of all Europe. It in- 
cludes thirty-eight States, and vast Territories, each as rich in resources 
as a powerful state in Europe, all connected by abundant water or rail- 
road communication. Our internal commerce exceeds thatof any other 
continent. This they would impair, if not destroy; would neglect our 
own resources, destroy our home market, bankrupt our capitalists, and 
impoverish our people to add to the wealthof the foreign manufacturer; 
it may be to the advantage also of their workmen. I will concede 
that, but self-preservation is the first law to be observed by nations as 
well as by individuals, and that law is involved in your policy and 


purpose. 5 s 

I have stated the issue fairly. 

This issue has been tendered to us by the other side. With a una- 
nimity whichis certainly gratifying tome, wehave accepted it upon this 
side of the House. You propose to tender it to the people in November 
next. The Republican party, I doubt not, proposes to accept the issue. 
You must remember that in all your localities where the hum of ma- 
chinery is heard it will drown your eloquence, and where the light of 
the forge and of the blast-furnace is seen it will let light in upon your 
reasoning. I am willing for one to submit it to an audience of agri- 
cultural people, as we shall be compelled to do; and, sir, I for one shall 
rest content with their verdict. [Loud applause. ] 

I will print with my remarks a table of the products of agriculture 
for 1859 and 1879, the two census years that afford the basis of my 
comparisons, with the letter of Professor Dodge, the Statistician of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, who prepared the table at my request. His 
eminent ability, perfect fairness, and complete knowledge of the subject 
no one will question. I have but this to add: the same elements and 
calculations enter into the results for both years, and for any increase or 
diminution of product for one year there must be a corresponding in- 
crease or diminution for the other, and the comparative difference be- 
tween the two years will remain, and remain also in the comparisons I 
have made. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Drvision OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1884. 

Sir: In mse to your inquiry for the values of the products of agriculture 

of the years 1859 and 1879, respectively, including what is reported by the con- 


sus and also estimates of farm production unreported and products of public 
lands and village lotsas well, I respectfully submit the following statement: 
[For table by Professor Dodge, see opposite page.) 

This tabulation includes the items returned by the farm enumerators of the 
eighth and tenth censuses. It also adds, for both periods, the estimated pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs, the milk consumed, and butter and cheese mace 
on ranches and in villages and towns as well as on farms. It gives the esti- 
mated production of meats in 1880 to correspond with the returns of such prod- 
ucts in 1860. 

In addition to all these products the list is still incomplete, and should include 
the annual increase or “ betterment” of farm stock, exclusive of animals slaugh- 
tered, and a great variety of minor products, such as cotton-sced, the castor 
bean, broom-corn, various millets used as grains, volatile oils, &c. 

Pasturage is not mentioned in the census, because it enters into the meat 
product. Nor is the stover and straw of more than a bundred million acres of 
grain. Of the products named above less than half the corn and a small part 
of the hay is duplicated in the meats, and a portion of that is offset by the un- 
enumerated rough fodder which goes to the support of horses, mules, and 
working oxen, which should properly be counted in the values of products. 

In brief, taking re into consideration, I make the net value of all 
agricultural production on farms, ranches, and in town and village lots, in 
round numbers, $1,600,000,000 for the crop-year 1859, returned by the census in 
1860, and $3,600,000,000 for the year 1879. As to the items, though not quite com- 
plete or absolutely beyond any necessary revision, no possible review could 
materially change essentially the hone pelos of the two periods. 

I may be permitted to say that I had charge of the collection of the agricult- 
ural statistics of thetenth census and of the annual crop returns of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a large portion of the period between 1860 and 1880, and 
that I know of no one else who has ever made special study of this subject. It 
should be remembered that no census has ever yet inclnded all production in 
its schedules, and that no two agree in their list of products reported. As to 
values, the returns were notoriously incomplete, and from the difficulty and 
complexity of the subject must necessarily have been, the truc results being 
only obtainable by tests of quantities returned and their values in average farm 
prices. 


Respectfully, 
To Hon. FRANK Hiscock. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall print also with my remarks matter not new to 
the committee, and I shall not trouble it with it—extracts from reports 
made by Professor Dodge, which so fully illustrate the views I have 
expressed that I am constrained to give them such circulation as these 
remarks of mine shall have. They are as follows: 


It was shown conclusively, by figures of the census of 1880, that increase of 
non-agricultural population enhances prices of landsand farm products. There 
was found a relation, other things being equal, of such prices to relative num- 
bers of agriculturists and other workers. ‘The larger the proportion of farmers, 
thesamaller were found values in agriculture. Now, in view of the above con- 
siderations of nearness of producers to consumers, it is important to know 
whether, within the States, the proximity of different classes of workers in- 
creases locally such prices. It would be reasonable to aoe it would. 

To test the supposition, by the figures of the census which show the value of 
the products of manufacture, which represent usually the largest element in non- 
agricultural industry, let us take the principal manufacturing counties, average 
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Comparison of quantities and farm values of products of agriculture of the United States produced in 1859 and 1879. 


1859. 1879, 
è Products, 7 
Quantity. | Price. | Value. Quantity. Price. Value. 
sae } i I = = 
740 $0 43 $360, 680,878 | 1,754,591, 676 ou $604, 818, 304 
72 124, 635, H5 459, 483, 137 95.1, 436, 968, 463 
25 43, 160,798 407, 858, 999 36 146, 829, 240 
380 52 10, 972, 718 19, 831,595. 75.6) 14, 992, 686 
8598 55 8, 704, 244 43, 997, 495 66.6, 29, 302, 332 
818| 58 10, 191, 654 11, 817, 327 59.4 7,019, 492 
032 3.5 6, S46 110, 131, 373 6 6, 607, 882 
867 | 40 44, 459, 417 | 169, 458, 539 48. 81, S48, 474 
026 | 40 16, O10 | 33, 378, 693 45 15, 020, 412 
896) 800 | 152, 671, 168 35,150,711 | 11 65 409, 505, 783 
309 9.3 211,516,625 | 2,771,797, 156 2 271, 636, 121 
461 5 21,710, 473 472, 661, 157 8.2 38, 758, 215 
995 | 133 20, | 9,590,027 | 1.50 14, 385, O41 
Market gardena. vgn 8 ooh 21, 761, 250 
Orchard productsa . oy A 50, 876, 154 
H 10,991,996 | 7 k 26,546, 378 24 | 6,371, 131 
74,493 (190 00 14, 153, 670 5, 200 00 1,005,000 
4,720,145 | 20 HH, 029 1,565, 546 235 391, 387 
566,867 | 1 00 566, 867 7,170,951 | 1 25 8, 963, 689 
230,982 | 85 00 19, 633, 470 178, 872 | 90 00 16, 098, 480 
Maple sugar.... 40, 120, 205 12 4,814,425 36,576, 061 13 4, 74, 888 
Cane molasses... 14, 963, 996 | 30 4,489, 199 16,573, 273 | 35 5, 800, 646 
Sorghum sirup.. 6, 749, 123 30 2,024, 737 28,444,202 | 38 9. 356, 587 
Maple sirup.... 1,597,589 | 80 1,278, 071 1,796,048 | 1 00 1, 796, 048 
1,322, 787 30 | 396, 836 | 1, 105, 689 33 364,877 
25, 366, 357 | 20 4,673, 271 25, 743, 208 2 5, 603, 506 
900,040 | .1 40 1, 260, 056 | 1,317,701 | 1 50 1,976, 552 
956,188 | 500 | 4,780, 940 | 1,922,982 | 600 11, 537, 892 
1,627,212 | 50 813,621 | 20,000,000 | 60 12 000, 000 
75,000, 26 | 19, 500, 000 | 240, 681, 751 28 67, 300, 890 
hokaawonpubs E EPLI E TIATIA | 300, 000, 000 ESR irha 

80,000, 000 

12, 350,000 

66, 000, 000 

Poultry productsd... f 75,000,000 |. 
n a E ELT E E E E A A ESS ONT SEN SA EE A DN E E E AA EOLA is Er e Roy | | 


‘a As reported in the census, not including an immense home consumption. 
b Census returns of farms, supplemented by estimates of ranch and town production. 


be ogh een oe sho farm pnay oo hanging ¥d the result with the average value of Statement showing the local variation of prices in each Sta —Continued, 
e remaining farm State. TARDO ITAIT 
There is a great difference in the te value of manufactures of the dif- ts z g ; 
ferent States. Mississippi and Ne have no county with $1,000,000 worth of | 3 A = $ 
manufactured products. Massachusetts has only two with less than $10,000,000, | a a co. 2 | @ 
and has one with $134,567,625, Therefore it is necessary, in acomparison between | CR $ a2 ud | 
the principal mannfacturimg counties and those of less importance, to take a dif- States. $ Ss 8 E oe | A 
ferent minimum of value in Alabama, as a line of se tion, from the minimum a os ē -é os 9 
taken in Massachusetts. The minimum proposed for each of the States south of g Z%9ł Š = | Z 
Reanarivania and the Ohio River is $1,000,000. Each county having not less 8 = pa £ 5 5 
than that amount of value in manufacturing production is placed ina group, | | | 
and to arera ANAIA er lands com with the average value of all the = apt is BTA hi ET ER 
remaining lands in the State. Colorado : | No.) Dollars, Acres. Dollars. Doll 
Then the agricultural States, in which other industries are more important, Manutactaring counties...... 2 10, 383, 307 OTR 317 3,460,553 t 19 
are allowed a minimum of $2,000,000 per county. In this group come the thriv- | Other counties ........0.0000++ | 29 3,876, 762 1,087,056 | 21,648,670 | 19 91 
ing Aaea ores Lasers pox Sone) largely, eet yet babe genera soa ae ndi (E ete as ena Sarasi urA 
ready diversifyin, cir imn ri ru an manufactu ng, qu rapidiy. AA EEE asoka sisesed , 260, , 165, 375 , 109, 223 21 55 
They are Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, and California is classed with them. sia" St: | 14, $00, 190 SAIR l mere pes ~ 
Then come the four States of the Ohio Basin, which lie between the river and Connecticut : f | 
the great oe Behe ee Ape a raD in oauan davalo ment, rk, is | Manufacturing counties.......| 3| 572, 296 967,946 | 69,537,959 | 7L S4 
necessary make $5,000, the minimum, so the distribution o! e | Oth fog 3 IB , 124, 485, 51,525, | 34 
industries, With Ohio, Michigan Indians, and Illinois are placed the States of many ar Ned SAE E a EOE Rea 
orthern New England, namely Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. a e A BRASS LGA a | 2 o |49 
In a fourth group, comprising each of the Middle Peacaa; having a larger in- oe rll sei OAN POW isd act raban bisd beniti z Birks, 
dustrial development, $10,000,000 per county will make a fair exhibit of the more Delaware: | 
A aaa ibapa ranea all the States, except those in Southern New En wan uring onana 5 parece 3 pom dha In eee | a = 
New Eng- | Other counties ..... ae see st 2 i 1 
oe tens ae AVAT Sod har wintiroes = agri ery PATTO A PE ODEN A eiia ae Se 
ese Connecticu ree of her e counties with more than $25,000,000 | 0 Total .00.....cccecesceseceeees 2 4 090, 245 | È 7: 
each. In Massachusettsand Rhode Island the minimum is fixed at $50,000,000. neta ead _ 35,614, 428| 1,000,246 | 38,700, 678 | 33 74 
The result of this com shows in every State, without exception, a Florida : | 
= hte haps ptr = cove Pe that tern ats paon State A makes | Manufacturing counties ....... 1 1, 386, 785 5, 759 83,200 | M 45 
value o products of manufacturing industry, These two sec- | Other counties............ SSM 179, : 61 
tions of each State are contrasted in the following statement, which also gives eons Beal PMs ala tnd Se cleat Leia haba r 
the totals for each State, as follows: a S A A E 39| 5,546,448 | 3,297,324 | 20,291,535 | 615 
Statement showing the local variation rices in cach State. ee 
t g of p £ Georgia: 
| j s5 g g | Manufacturing counties ...... 7 | 19,331,604 995, 971 9,181,254 | 9 22 
3 : £ E | 5 Other counties... 130 | 17,109,844 | 25,047,311 | 102,729,286 | 4 10 
‘ ag. =. = ENA EEAS | ESE SES REE etree 
States. g ssf EF s$ A yn) RE tp a BO jar | 36,440,948 | 26,043,282 | 111,910,540 | 4 20 
AER 23 34 ss 2 Minois: | 
|8 aie = 4 [e] Manufacturing counties......| 1 340,527,740 4,470,503 | 196,518,392 | 43 96 
& > £ > | œ | Other counties....s.ss.s...rsser.-r 74,336,933 | 27,203,142 | 813,076,188 | 29 89 
pae 7 px | 5 PET fea TOtal...rsccrsssererssnvecrsnnen |102 | 414,864,673 | 31,678, 645 |1, 009,594,580 | 31 87 
+ NO. Dollars. A Dolli X Dolls. ee —S— eS 
Manufacturing counties......! 2 2, 785, 685 3,152,789 Indiana: 
Other counties wadeossopunsesscosunl 64 10, 779, 819 75, 801, 869 | 413 Manufacturing counties...... 7 73, 226, 591 1, 508, 599 74, 233,562 | 49 21 
Taal 78, 054, 648 Er Other counties.................0..| 35 74, 779, 820 18,912,384 | 561,002,549 | 29 66 
‘otal.,.... ... TAEA t + 
po == A a EEE pbacbvtnbebesss! 148, 006,411 20,420,983 | 635,296,111 | 31 11 
SAS : T E = 
: Í Towa: 
Manufacturing counties ...... 2,058,079 | 11 87 
| Manufacturing counties...... 37, 355, 066 3,018,517 97,434,304 | 32 28 
bates CAOB AE aiara E 72,191,576 | 6 07 | Other counties... 33,600,860 | 21,734,183 | 409,995,928 | 21 02 
iS EAAS OEE 74,249,655 | _6 16 a ri ame | 71,045,926 | 24,752,700 | 2 
California : Kansas: -m 
Manufacturing counties....... 76, 972,137 | 36 87 | Manufacturing counties...... 5 16, 050, 363 1,006,965 | 24,699, 803 
Other counties ........... | 185,079,145 | 12 78 | Other counties............. 99 14,793,414 20,410,503 | 210,479,133 
16, 593, 742 | 262, 051, 252 | 15 Total........ Eeken abe eevee LOM 30, 843, 777 21,417,468 | 235,178,936 | 10 $8- 
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Statement showing thelocal variation of prices in each State—Continued. 


a E = z 
als 
EE z E P £ 
- 
States, $| syi 4 i 33 £ 
= ont = os A 
Ara F oi 
DERRY = pa = 
Kentucky: No.| Dollars. Acres. Dollars. |Dolls. 
nufacturing counties. 10 56, 659, 1,571,585 57,335, 970 | 36 48 
Other counties 107 18, 823, 951 19, 923,655 | 241,962,661 | 12 14 
Total, c.ssanscc 
Louisiana: 
Manufacturing counties 
Other counties............... 


Maryland: 
‘Manutexturing counties....... 101, 635, 101 1,904,199 | 93,199, 562 
Other counties............00c0 5, 145, 462 3, 215, 632 72,303,779 


106, 780, 563 5,119, 831 
453, 360, 766 1, 292, 876 74, 819,191 | 57 87 
177,774, 518 2, 066, 203 71, 378, 224 | 34 
|14 | 631, 135, 284 8,359,079 | 146,197,415 | 43 52 
= onono 
Michigan : 
Manufacturing counties...... 74,028,516 1,500,690 | 60,373,468 | 40 23 
Other Counties... sees 75, 786, 509 12, 306,550 | 438,729,713 | 35 65 
TORT 6..croscessesvisccrscseses: 150,715,025 | 13,807,240 | 499, 103,181 | 36 15 
Minnesota: 
ufacturing counties...... 55, 507, 084 1,508, 251 39,581, 999 | 26 24 
Other counties... 20, 558, L14 11,894,768 | 154,142,261 | 12 96 
VINA AR S 78 | 76,065,198 13, 403,019 | 193,724,260 | 14 45 
Missouri: 
Manufacturing counties....... 139, 598, 517 2,309,339 | 49,433,922 | 21 41 
Other counties ..........000- 000: n 787, 25,569,987 | 326,199,385 | 12 76 


27, 879,276 | 375,633,307 | 13 47 


495, 


aza | 9,456,461 | 19 09 
9,449, 392 3 


96, 476,080 | 10 21 


9,944,826 | 105,932,541 | 10 65 
psh | 
Manufacturing counties....... 60, 258, 153 1, 880, 602 47,725, 874 | 25 38 
Other counties.......sse seres: 13,719, 875 1, 840,571 28,108,515 | 15 27 
Total ....... es nok soonesedbcoases 73, 978, 028 3,721,173 75, 834,@89 | 20 38 
New Jersey: 
Manufacturing counties....... 208, 670, 151 368,675 | 35,562,438 | 96 46 
Other cOUNLIES,......0.s00000000-| 15 | 45, 710,085 2,561,098 | 155,333,395 | 60 65 
go ee | 254, 380, 236 2,929,773 | 190,895,833 | 65 16 
New York: 
Manufacturing counties....... 13 | $896, 651, 665 4,981,545 | $310, 699,182 [$62 37 
Other counties......... OA 47 | 184,044,931 18,799,209 | 745,477,609 | 39 65 
Total .....cc0cseeeeeesceneeee-| GO |1, 080, 696,596 | 23,780,754 |1, 066,176,741 | 44 41 
North Carolina: ipa 
Manufacturing counties....... 4,141, 335 542, 488 3,550,625 | 6 55 
Other counties.... ve % 702 21,821,070 | 132,242,977 | 6 06 


E N PONSA T ADEA LRA 22, 363, 558 6 07 
Ohio: 
Manufacturing counties...... 67 & 
Other counties.........0... 42 46 
TOORE Sarerea urson s mental 45 97 
Oregon: 
Manufacturing counties...... 19 33 
Other counties........ ccc 12 38 
Total ....ssss0.0e RES 4,214,712 | 56,908,575 | 13 50 
Pennsylvania: 
Manufacturing coun 13 | 596,122, 801 3, 930, 49 86 73 
Other counties ......... «| 54 | 148,695, 644 40 02 
o7 | 744,518,445 | 49 30 
S b_i 
Rhode Island : 
Manufacturing counties ......) 1 82, 083, 318 193, 544 57 77 
Other counties | 4 22, 080, 303 321, 269 45 76 
Ui A REEE ENEA 5| 104,163,621 | 514,813 | 25,882,079 | 50 27 
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Statement showing the local variation of prices in each State—Continued. 
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33 E g 

AA į £ 4 z 

ss “3 E ea 

$88 rz 

a 

Š > 5 
Carolina : Dollis. 
Manufacturing counties 5 70 
Other counties . 5 03 
Total... 510 
=n 


Tennessee : 
ufacturing counties...... 
Other COUNtIES...........00000000+ 


1, 119, 004 
19, 547, 911 


Texas: 
Manufacturing counties...... 
Other counties.........-c.00see a 


5, 671, 879 
164, 797, 007 


Utah: 
Manufacturing counties...... 
Other counties.........-...00s0000 


1, 933, 221 
2,391,771 
4, 324, 992 


6, 244, 391 
25, 109, 975 


Virginia: 
Manufacturing counties....... 
Other counties ...........csessc008 


West Virginia: 
Manufacturing counties....... 
Other counties .......2....:00see00 


Wisconsin: 
Manufacturing counties......, 15 
Other counties........0.......00000 


The reader will observe that in every State there isa difference in value of 
lands in favor of the manufacturing counties, and that where there is little man- 
ufacturing there is small difference, and where the produca of manufacture are 
of sop Sth lands bear a high price. That this erentiation may be easily 
seen following classification is made: 


Statement showing higher land values in manufacturing counties. 
FIRST GROUP. 


Manufacturing counties. Other counties, 


States. 


Value per Value r 
Farm Jands, Pe, Farm lands. ieee 


Dollars. Acres, Dollars. 
Massachusetts 57 87 | 2,066, 203 34 55 
Rhode Island.... 57 77 321, 269 45 76 
Connecticut... 71 84 1, 485, 595 34 68 
New York.. 62 37 18, 799, 209 39 6 
96 46 2,561, 098 60 6&5 
86 73 15, 860, 792 40 02 
73 87 836, 306 21 56 
7185| 41,930,472 | 40 33 
SECOND GROUP. F 
2, 288, 037 22 12 264,541 12 14 
1, 880, 602 25 38 840, 571 15 27 
344, 860 30 07 537,728 21 81 
3, 388, 305 67 8&5 40, 921 42 46, 
1,500, 690 40 23 550 35 65 
1,508, 599 49 21 334 29 66 
4, 470, 503 43 96 142 29 89 
15, 381, 596 43 54 82 08 


THIRD GROUP. 


4,720, 777 18 60 
1,508, 251 12 96 
3. 018,517 21,734, 183 21 62 


2, 116, 416 14, 477, 326 
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Statement showing higher land values in manufacturing count’es—Continued. 
FOURTH GROUP. 


Manufacturing counties. 


Farm lands.| Value | per 


Acres. Dollars. Acres. Dollars. 
1, 904, 199 48 O4 3, 215, 682 22 49 
1, 624, 304 11 9| 18,211,481 10 80 
542, 488 655 | 21,821,070 6 06 
1, 471, 846 5 70 11, 985, 767 5 0 
995, 971 9 25, 047, 311 410 
5,759 445 8, 291, 565 614 
481, 484 6 55 18, 373, 850 413 
49,075 20 59 8, 224, 431 7 05 
554,512 10 23 35,737,707 461 
173, 395 H 8&7 11, 888, 152 6 07 
1, 119, 004 17 83 19,547, 911 9 56 
244, 624 48 87 9, 949, 12 18 
1,571, 585 36 48 19, 923, 655 12 14 
2, 309, 339 21 41 25,569, 937 12 76 
1, 006, 965 24 53| 20,410,503 10 31 
495, 434 19 09 9, 449, 392 10 21 
78, 317 419 1, 087, 056 19 91 
78, 769 19 33 3,535, 43 12 38 
1, 320 37 66 604, 204 20 00 
15, 358, 390 21 95 | 267,874,722 827 

VARIATION BY STATES AND GROUPS. 


These States aggregate the value of $5,336,465,954 in products of manufactures, 
‘the nd te in 1880 being $5,369,579,191 for all the States and Territories 
-of the United States. Now, the eighteen States and one Territory in the group 
which has the least manufactures produce a value of $76,427,860, or 12.6 per 
cent, of the total for the United States, a fraction of 1 per cent. for each State. 
These may well be considered agricultural States. 

The third up includes four States, also essentially agricultural—Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, and California—in which there is a quite general determina- 
tion not to remain in the yore Sot of one-idea communities in industrial devel- 
-opment, They have $391,585,577 in manufacturing production, or 7.3 per cent, of 
the grand regate for the whole country. 

The second group is rounding into symmetry in industry and realizing the ben- 
efits of sucha status in high prices of lands and farm products, and rapid increase 
in wealth and culture. This class includes the States north of the Ohio River— 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois—and also Northern New England. These 
seven States return a production of $1,247,046,686, which is 23.2 per cent. of the 
whole. These may be deemed industrial as well as agricultura 

But there are seven other States in which the industries are more equally 
balanced than any other, which make more than half the industrial production 
-of the United States, worth $3,021,405,831, or 56.3 of all. These are found in South- 
ern New England and the Middle States, and may properly be grouped to- 


gether. 

They include all manufacturing production ex six-tenths of 1 per eent., 
minora through two States and nine Territories. The tabulation by States is 
as follows: 


Aggregate value of products of agriculture by States, acres of land in farms, and value 
$ hpn lands, by States and groups of States. i 


FIRST GROUP, 


Value of prod- | 


Total land | Value offarm| Value 

States ses cereae n farms. ds. peracre, 
i 

$. Acres. Dollars. 2 
Massachusetts ............ 1631, 125, 234 3,359, 079 146, 197, 415 43 52 
Rhode Island.. 104, 163, 621 514, 813 25, 882, 50 27 
Connecticut... 185, 697, 211 2, 453, 541 121, 063, 910 49 34 
New York... 1, 080, 696, 23,780,754 | 1,056, 176,741 44 41 
New Jersey........ 330, 236 2,929, 773 90, 895, 833 65 16 
Pennsylvan: TH, S18, 445 19, 791, 341 975, 689, 410 49 30 
POWERS E PERNE 20, 514, 438 1, 090, 33 74 


4 
g 


BREET RTS i Se roars 
Total........ eopamumgsneens 8,021, 45,831 | 53, 919, 546 2, 552, 005,000 | 


SESaRSS 
SEaSSeR 


a 


15,353,118 | 357,709,507 23 30 
13,403,019 | 193,724, 260 14 45 
752,700 | 567, 430, 227 22 92 
16,598,742 | 262, 051, 282 15 79 
19 70 
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Aggregvie value of products of agriculture by States, &c.—Continued. 
FOURTH GROUP. 


Value of prod- T 
otal land | Value of farm | Value 
States. eer leaded in farms, lands. per acre. 
rs. Dollars. 
106, 780, 563 32 33 
51, 780, 992 10 89 
20, 095, 087 6 OF 
16, 738, 008 510 
36, 440, 48 26, 043, 282 430 
5,546, HS 3,297,324 6 15 
13, 565, 504 18, 855, 334 i 419 
24, 205, 183 8, 273, 506 58, 989, 117 713 
20,719, 928 36, 292, 219 170, 468, 886 470 
6. 756, 159 12, 061, 547 74, 249, 655 6 16 
87, 074, 885 20, 666, 915 206, 749, 837 10 0 
22, 867, 126 10, 193, 779 133, 147, 175 13 06 
75, 483, 377 21,495, 240 299, 298, 631 13 92 
165, 386, 205 27,879, 276 375, 633, 307 13 47 
30, 843, 777 21, 417, 468 235, 178, 936 10 98 
12, 627,336 9, 944, 826 105, 982, 541 No 
14, 260, 159 1, 165, 373 25, 109, 223 21 55 
10, 931, 232 4,214, 712 56, 908, 575 13 50 
, 524 14,015, 178 21 38 


iJ 
© 
= 


2,552, $40, 616 


THE FARMER'S INCOME. 


The fact that the group of States where industry is most diversified (those 
having only 18 per cent. of all workers en; in agriculture) afford $45’ 
annum to each one, while the agricultural sates; having 77 per cent. in 
ure, allow an annual income of only $160, is too significantto beexplained away, 
too convincing for pretense of cavil. It stands as proof of the necessity of sym- 
metry and completeness of the productive system, and as a forceful illustration 
of the solidarity of the industries, 

Fullacceptance of the truth that increase of non-agricultural workers enhances 
Tae in agriculture, as proven by this grouping of facts, has been nearly uni- 
versal. 

2. It increases the value of production. In the early cara of the ore; thal our 
manufactures, within the recollection of persons of middie age, wheat been 
sold for less than 40 cents per bushel. There was a surplus for which there was 
little demand, because nearly every head of a family produced his own supply. 
Sixty years ago the price of our wheat exports at the place of shipment was but 
70 cents bushel, and it Py ea eighty-eight bushels of that wheat py for 
a ton of pig-iron imported the same year. Last year twenty-five bushels of 
wheat would pay for a tou of pig-iron of our own manufacture, and yet we are 
told that farmers are ruined thos tariffoniron. The reason of this great differ- 
ence is found in the fact that between four and five million tons of pig-iron are 
now made annually in the United es, or more than ten timesas much as was 
produced in Great Britain sixty years ago, and more than was made there in any 
year prior to 1863, 

Take a notable example of the crushing weight of overproduction upon price. 
Not naay yoa ago, when cotton was worth 23 cents per pound, the planting 
returns disclosed the fact, in June, that one-third increase in area had been made. 
I at once predicted that with a season favoring an average yield per acre the 
price of middling cotton would in six months fall tol5cents. The increase was 
more than a million bales and the average price of the crop was a fraction less 
than 15 ponen SS brought to the wers 000,000 less n the smaller pre- 
vious crop. yy 4 realized, too, that all of their extra labor had been thrown 
away, besides a heavy loss in addition. With no Pono produet crop but 
cotton and no employment for idle labor in other productive industry, it is not 
strange that discouragement was d rtening and poverty imminent. 

Again recurring to unpublished results of the census of 1890, a striking illus- 
tration of the influences of manufactures on the fits of culture 
sented. The census returns the value of the products of culture reported 
on itsschedules. Comparing the ave value of production for each person 
(farmer or farm laborer) e in rural industry, we have $431 for Pennsylva- 
nia, and $180 for Virginia; for Ohio, and $199 for Kentucky; $467 in Illinois, 
and $376 in Minnesota. Dividing again the States and Territories into four sec- 
tions, the first comprising the manufacturing and mining areas, and includ- 

all having a smaller proportion than 30 ~~ cent. of the occupied popu- 
lation, the working class, en; in agricultural employments; the second 
section comprising all States having more than 30 and under 50 per cent.; the 
third including all States having 50 and not exceeding 70 per cent., and the 
fourth tatadina all States having more than 70 per cent, engaged in agriculture, 


we have the following perfectly natural, not to say inevitable, results, namely : 
d. s 
SE sE SE 
2s 55 BE 
re E 4 
8 E 
| Number. Doliars. Per ct, 
1,060,681 | 484,770,797 16. 59 
1,566,875 | 616,850 959 40.12 
3,017,971 | 786,681,420 58.55 
2,024,966 | 325, 099. 388 | 161 77.46 


Here n we see the product per man go down asthe percentage of agricult- 
ural Side ose up. We see that in the manufacturing States 1,060,681 agri- 
culturists geet MASET OTIT pet annum for their labor, while in the agricultural 
States 2,024,966 receive only $325,099,388. New Jersey has but 14.92 per cent. in 
agriculture, and each man earns $501, while Mississippi has 81.81 per cent., the 
largest Fag rebai of any State, and each person earns but $187, the lowest aver- 
age in the United States. 


As with the price of land so with the value of the products ofthe soil, As the 
proportiog of agricultural to other labor goes up, falls the value of a farm labor- 
sS 


tection by a regular, steep, inevitable ion. The States with lesa 
than 30 cent, in farm labor realize nearly three times as much per man as 
those w have over 70 per cent. in farm work. In other words, one man in 
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the first class realizes as much as the three men who are com g with each 
other, having little outlet for surplus production. Three brothers in Alabama, 
laboring through the year, get as much for their produce as one 
farmer receives in Pennsylvania, simply becausethat er has a brother en- 
gaged in manufacture and another in mining. Itis because in one case there 
isa market for one product only, thousands of miles away; in the other, there 
are markets at every door. 

The same state of facts was shown in 1870, and similar differences will illus- 
trate the value of diversified labor in 1890. 

Mr. HURD. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose in this debate to con- 
sider questions not legitimately raised by the pending bill, but to con- 
fine myself to matters which naturally come up and are necessarily to 
be considered in determining the vote to be cast finally for or against 
tariff reduction. My first duty as a Representative, it seems to me, is to 
inquire into the condition of the Treasury and the requirements of the 
Government for the next fiscal year, and then to do what I can to pre- 
vent the collec-tion of more money than is necessary to meet those re- 
quirements. à 

It is admitted on all sides that under our present system of taxation 
we are collecting about $100,000,000 a year in excess of whatis required 
to carry on the Federal Government, administered as it has been for 
years on a basis of extreme liberality, to say the least. 

Now, the surplus revenue is dangerous in many ways. In the first 
place, it is a wrong done to the people of the United States to withdraw 
from the ordinary business of the country the sum of $100,000,000, and 
to hoard it up in the Treasury of the United States, to lie there idle, 
when it might be usefully employed in conjunction with the labor now 
unemployed in developing the resources of the country, while the indi- 
rect taxation, the amount of which is uncertain and unknown, and 
which can never go for the public good, but only for the increase of 
private profits, is a greater wrong, because it is both unlawful and un- 
measurable. 

It is an unlawful burden imposed upon the tax-payers who have long 
borne heavy burdens of taxation and borne them uncomplainingly, be- 
cause they seemed to be required by the necessities of the Government 
and the people. And it is not only unjust so far as the tax-payers are 
concerned, but the evil seems still greater when we remember the influ- 
ence of so large an amount of money in exciting legislation in favor of 
unnecessary objects. When revenue is collected equal only to the 
necessities of the Government it is carefully husbanded and only appro- 
priated for the purposes which are legitimate and proper; but when it 
is so large in amount legislators are tempted to expend it upon schemes 
which are neither national, legitimate, norin anyway conducive to the 
public welfare, but on the contrary lead to extravagance and thence to 
corruption, for one follows the other as surely as night follows day. 

Niebuhr, the philosophic German historian, as the result of his stud- 
ies said that ‘‘ the sting of taxation consists in wastefulness.’’ To save 
ourselves from any such danger the safe course to pursue is to collect 
only the needed amount of revenue. Suppose the city government of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saint Louis, or any other 
large city should collect one million more for one year than would be 
required to pay its necessary expenses; how long would that adminis- 
tration remain in power? Only until the next election took place, 
when they would be hurled out of power, as we ought to be if we do 
not at this time vote to adjust the income of the Government to its 
necessities. 

It is unfortunate that this vital question should be embarrassed by 
the excitements and passions of a Presidential campaign, but we can 
not change the inevitable; and now that the issue is presented to us by 
a solemn vote of the House it is our sworn duty to do the best that 
the circumstances by which we are surrounded will permit. What- 
ever responsibility may be incurred by others for neglecting to doa 
plain and pressing duty, we can not shirk or thrust aside what is in- 
cumbent upon us to do quickly at this time. 

Now, sir, I am not a free-trader, because the time has not yet come 
for free trade, although by the advance of all nations in economic knowl- 
edge I believe the day is not far distant when it will be adopted, if 
not altogether at least to a great extent, in this country. Nor am I a 
protectionist, because in my judgment the necessity for a protective 
policy no longer exists here, as our successful industriesare undoubtedly 
able to cope with and win victories over the industries of other countries 
if we could have free raw materials to begin with. 

I listened very carefully to the speech delivered by the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] who has made the tariff 
question a study for a quarter of a century, and who undoubtedly is 
as well informed and as honest and earnest as any man can be. If I 
understand him, as he stated his case, he gives his own country no 
credit for what has been produced from our soil, nor for our skilled 
labor and improved machinery, but claims that our whole prosperity 
is the result of protective tari To that I take exception, He might 
as well give credit to the *‘ Greenbackers,” who sought to make the 
country rich by unlimited paper-money legislation, as to make our 
people believe that acts of Congress in favor of high tariffs aræthe cause 
of our agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial prosperity. 

The truth is, all values have for their basis laborand capital, one act- 
ing upon the other, and each dependent one upon the other. If I were 
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urged to state what I believe to be the p platform for justand safe 
action at this time, I would suggest the phovings 

The reduction of taxation by limiting the national income to the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government; the cessation of silver coinage for 
at least two years; the passage of a national bankrupt law, which every 
merchant whose trade is largeenough to reach beyond the limits of his 
own State willapprove; give the country free ships, free coal, free lum- 
ber, free potatoes, free sugar—in fact, free raw materials; satisfy the 
people that you believe in civil-service reform by your acts; show them 
that you are opposed to the spoils system. 

This ought to be the cheapest country in the world in which to live, 
instead of which itis admitted that itisthedearest. I commenced busi- 
ness in Boston in 1850, when I boarded at the old Bromfield House 
at $4.50 per week, room and all. The same living would cost me to- 
day $24.50. That may be charged to the credit of a protective tariff 
system. I rented a place of business in 1859 in Dock Square, Boston, 
and paid $2,000 rent per annum. Iremained there long enough to pay 
$6,600 perannum. Thatmay be credited to the protective tariff. The 
first year I went there I paid $372 taxes per year on that store, while 
the last year I paid $1,000 on the same store. That may be cred- 
ited to the protective tariff. I simply make this statement to show 
how ridiculous the argument seems to me as a business man that the 
whole prosperity of this country is due to a protective tariff. I deny 
that it is. 

Had the report of the Tariff Commission, Mr. Chairman, been enacted 
into a law as it was originally presented to this House there might not 
be to-day any necessity for further action on this question; and for that 
reason I do not like the present bill, because it does not go far enough 
in general reduction. I would have it go so far as to settle the ques- 
tion for at least ten years to come. Had the committee left the bill as 
originally agreed upon, with a larger free-list, it would have satisfied 
me much better than the present measure does. In fact, I believe in 
putting all raw materials upon the free-list. With such a provision 
added to this bill, no further legislation on the tariff question would 
probably be required for another decade. What is feared, and justly, 
is the continued agitation of the tariff question. What we want is a 
more settled policy. 

I clearly see the difficulty in the way. Here comes Ohio asking 
that the duty on wool shall be restored, and members of both parties 
from that State vote for it, and are ready to go home and say they did 
it all and simply for the reason that they believe they could thereby 
carry the election in that State. It reminds me a good deal of the ac- 
tion of the California delegation in reference to the Chinese immigra- 
tion several years ago.. Each party in the delegation cried louder than 
the other, and each party tried to influence its political friends to join 
with it upon the assurance that the passage of that bill would insure: 
success in the approaching election. Some one was cheated there, as- 
we all know, and some one will be cheated in Ohio on the wool ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

It is claimed that high protection means a high price for labor. Who- 
makes that claim, and where does it come from? Pennsylvania has 
a fair representation in that direction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who appearedbefore the Committee on Ways and 
Means previous to the drafting of this bill by the committee? Rep- 
resentatives of large associations and industries, gentlemen of means, 
and attorneys of large corporations, and in their arguments, with tears 
in their eyes, they appealed to the committee not to make anv reduc- 
tion in the revenues of the Government, all in the interest of the poor 
man! They with millions in their pockets saying nothing about 
themselves, but wiping away tears at the very thought of the poor- 
man’s imperiled interests. 

Most of those gentlemen who did appear before that committee, if I 
am correctly informed, came at the suggestion and request of séme of 
the members of the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means for 
the purpose of giving them the material for their arguments in opposi- 
tion to this bill. Now we go to the House and listen to the speeches; 
a more pitiful story never was told. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. KELLEY], my colleague [Mr. RUSSELL], Mr. MCKINLEY of 
Ohio, and Mr. JoNATHAN CHACE of Rhode Island, all use the same 
argument, substantially, appealing for protection to the interests of the 
poor man; striving to leave the impression that the Democratic party, 
who favorcutting down the revenue of the Government, are the enemies. 
of the poor man. Do you think the poor men or the laboring men are 
fools? Would they make these arguments to-day if we were not just 
on the eve of a Presidential election? If this question was simply 
looked at as it ought to be, on business principles only, and not with 
a view to catching votes, a different course would be pursued by many 
of the advocates of protection. 

Whatever fine theories gentlemen may weave into their speeches, or 
whatever splendid rhetoric they may use to catch the popular ear, it 
all resolves itself at last into the practical question of what is best for 
every constituency. 

Now, what are the facts of the case? Is it true or not that we col- 
lect about $100,000,000 more than we need to carry on the Govern- 
ment? I believe itis. If everything remains as itis, of course the 


revenue will remain the same, or nearly so, Is it right that it should 
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remain so, or is it our duty to reduce it to the income which is re- 
quired? If so, how? What would the result be should the bill now 
before the House become a law ? 

Some claim that this bill would, if passed, increase the revenue. 
Mr. Morrison tells me that he has statistical estimates from the Gov- 
ernment Departments which assure him that this bill would make a 
reduction of at least $30,000,000 annum; hence one of my com- 
plaints against the bill. I would like to vote for a bill that would 
make a reduction of $100,000,000 per annum, and I hope some bill 
may be brought before the House having for its object such a reduc- 
tion, or that amendments may be offered to the present bill that will 
accomplish that end. We can do that without making any reduction 
on whisky and tobacco. But not being responsible for the bill now be- 
fore the House, and simply performing my duty as a Representative, I 
shall vote for this measure, believing that it will reduce the income 
of the Government, and for any and all amendments that lead to a fur- 
ther reduction up to one hundred millions. Having supported such 
measures, I should then feel that I had done my duty to my constit- 
uents and my country as a member of the Forty-eighth Congress. 

The fact is that with all our machinery and labor fully employed 
we can produce more than we can consume. ‘The safety of this Gov- 
ernment largely depends upon the full employment of our labor, which 
happy result you are not now and never will be able to bring about 
under your present tariff system. Protection is in the interest of the 
rich and not the poor. The cheap talk about our trying to degrade 
American labor is all bosh. It is nottrue. The talk about our trying 
to put American labor in competition with the pauper labor of Europe 
is all bosh. Foreign labor is not at all pauper labor, I have seen a 
good deal of it. I have seen European laborers happy as lords—danc- 
ing, singing, drinking, smoking, and enjoying themselves more than 
most of our own laborers. Why? Under their system they get more 
enjoyment and pleasure for a great deal less money. 

Our laborers do not all wear patent-leather boots or live in brown-stone 
houses. When you have lived to the age of most of the European coun- 
tries I fear that you will have more pauper labor here than they now 
have there. I know many feara change in our revenue system, but it 
must come sooner or later, and we might as well begin now as at any other 
time. Suppose you had a standing army of a million of your best men 
from 21 to 25 years ofage, which I hope we may never see; suppose you 
had such a navy as many desire, and I should be glad to vote for if I 
had the opportunity, though I hope we shall never need it for actual 
war, and suffer the people to be taxed heavily to maintain these services, 
you would find a different state of affairs here from what you do now. 
Under those circumstances I presume my friends would want a little 
more protection than they have now. 

The main trouble at the present time, asit seems to me, is that we are 
producing too much of everything, even too much legislation; in some 
places too much water, and in some too much whisky; in some places 
too much copper, and in others too much cotton or woolen goods. We 
certainly have too much protection, and too much talk in this House. 
[Laughter.] I desire to direct your attention especially to copper. The 
Calumet and Hecla mine, the copper mine in the word, which is 
largely owned in Boston, for the first time in its history recently passed 
adividend. Why? Not because the mine does not yield as much as it 
ever did, but because the product of the mine can find no market. 

With our great resources, plenty of steam and water power, and our 
young and healthy labor, the best machinery in the world, with capi- 
tal as cheap asit is anywhere—with all these advantages we ought to 
be able to cope with the European manufacturers. Change your sys- 
tem, break down your wall, give us a chance to get out and our neigh- 
bors a chance to get in, and you will help labor as well as capital. Stop 
the howl for opening the doors of the Treasury. A friend of mind told 
me once, if you want to get rich keep poor, keep no money on hand 
that you do not require, put no money in the treasury that is not needed. 
This is my platform as a business man, and not as a politician, believ- 
ing as I do that such legislation would redound to the credit of the mem- 
ne of pf House and enhance the prosperity of our country. [Ap- 
plause. 

During the delivery of Mr. MORSE’s remarks the following occurred: 

Mr. WELLER. Will the gentleman permit me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. WELLER. Paying $24.50 per week for your board now, as you 
have stated, would it not take more of your fixed income to pay that 
board, and would not more legal dollars be thus put in the way of going 
into the hands of producers—the laboring classes—than when you paid 
$4.50 per week? 

Mr. MORSE. The more you pay for anything the richer you are, 
you mean to say. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WELLER. Would it not be for the enhanced welfare of the 
producer, though it might be detrimental to you as a man of fixed in- 
come—an annuitant? 

Mr. MORSE. I will come to that in a moment. 

When Mr. MORSE had concluded his remarks, as they appear above, 

Mr. STRUBLE said: Before the gentleman from Massachusetts 
resumes his seat I desire to ask him one question. The gentleman dur- 


ing his remarks narrated his experience as a practical business man in 
He stated that when he commenced business his expenses 
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were low, and that as years passed those expenses and taxation increased. 
I wish to ask him whether he made or lost money in those years? 

Mr. MORSE. I made money. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I am glad of it. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I am in business for. [Laughter] 

Mr. HURD. Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a tax upon foreign articles 
imported into this country. While it is in the first instance paid by 
the importer, it.is ultimately paid by the consumer. When it is levied 
for the purposes of the Government it is called a revenue tariff. When 
it is levied for the purpose of aiding individuals in their business en- 
terprises it is called a protective tariff. To the former when laid fairly 
and without unjust discriminations I have no objection; but to the lat- 
ter I am unalterably opposed. 

On what ground shall the Government interpose to help the business 
of one at the expense of another? For you can not increase the price 
of goods of the seller without compelling the man who buys them to 
pay it. Why shall the Government assist one class out of the labor of 
another class when the one is no more entitled to the governmental 
protection than the other? If a man’s business be a profitable one, it 
does not need the protection of the Government. If it be an unprofit- 
able one, it furnishes a good reason why he should not continue it; but 
there is no reason why he should compel his fellow-citizens to pay higher 
prices for the articles he manufactures in order to make good his losses 
in a business into which he has voluntarily entered. 

I deny the right of the Government to build up one man at the ex- 
penseof another. If Iam compelled by legislation to pay $150 for that 
which otherwise would cost meonly $100, the sefler has been armed with 
the taxing power of the Government to take from me $50 for his own 
benefit. I deny the right of the Government to surrender the taxing 
power to an individual. I deny the right of the individual to exercise 
it. When aman has earned a day’s wages they are his own, and he ought 
to have the right to expend them where he pleases and where in his 
judgment they will do him the most good. If I can with my earnings 
make a better contract with a Mexican, or a Frenchman, or a Canadian, 
or an Englishman than with an American I ought to have the privi- 
lege of doing it; and the Government has no right to interpose except 
in so far as the necessities of its revenues may require. 

If 1 have by a day’s labor earned $1 it is myown. Itrepresents the 
toil, the anxieties, the lifeof oneday. It is all that I have in material 
product to represent that day. With that dollar I go to purchase 
from a Frenchman an article which I wish. The contract is about to 
be consummated. But the Government of the United States steps in 
with its power and says, ‘‘ You shall not buy of this Frenchman; you 
must buy of an American’’—a man, say, who manufactures this article 
at Providence, R. I. I go to him with my dollar and propose to buy the 
article which for that sum I could have obtained from the Frenchman. 
‘i No,” says the manufacturer, ‘‘I charge more than a dollar for this 
article; you must pay me $2.’’ 

If I would purchase from the American I must go back to my toil 
and another day must go out of my life in order to get the additional 
dollar. I earn it and with it I buy the article from the American, 

What is the significance of this transaction? By the power of the 
law I have been compelled to work one day against my will for the 
benefit of the American manufacturer. All of my effort and all of my 
toil for that day have been made his. In other words, for one day I 
have become his slave. He might just as well have awakened me in 
the morning hour and under the whip and the spur and the lash have 
compelled me to work for him until the setting of the sun as to do what 
he has done. Every dollar of increase of price which the protective 
tariff occasions is a day of slavery, and every hour of unnecessary labor 
that it requires is stolen from the invaluable time of individual re- 
sponsibilities and duties. 

I rest my whole case upon this proposition, that, subject to the ne- 
cessities of the Government, every man has a right to sell where he can 
get the best price for what he has produced and to buy where he can 
buy the most cheaply. This is an approved doctrine of political econ- 
omy and the plainest teaching of justice. It individualizes men; it 
begets in them a spirit of independence; it turns their eyes from the 
government to themselves. It fixes the boundary line between gov- 
ernmental power and personal right. It limits the authority of public 
administration. It teaches men that thereis no arm so strong for their 
support as their own arm, and there is no business so successful as that 
which their own abilities and skill have established. In a word, it 
limits government to its proper sphere, and leaves individuals free to 
choose their own career, develop their own resources, and build up 
their own fortunes. 

The present tariff of America is a high protective one. It increases 
the price of articles imported into this country 43 per cent. on the aver- 
age, so that those who consume the imported articles must pay that in- 
crease. And it enables the American manufacturer to increase largely 
the price of the articles which he produces. It is true that the duty 
imposed does not always correspondingly increase the price of the simi- 
lar domestic product. But the indisputable experience of the Ameri- 
can people upon this point is that there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the price of domestic articles through the operation of the 
protective system. 

In the few remarks I shall submit this afternoon I desire to show the 
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injustice and the wrong that this system of protection has done to the 
principal interests of America as a reason for my support of the pending 
bill, which proposes a reduction of the tariff rates. 

And, first, what has been the effect of protection upon our foreign 
commerce? 

Itis manifest that its influences in that direction can only beinjurious. 
Trade is mutual exchange; and foreign trade is exchange of the pro- 
ductions of citizens of this country for the productions of the citizens 
of other countries. Every hinderance to the importation of foreign 
goods is an embarrassment to commerce. It prevents foreign goods 
from coming in, and to the same extent prevents domestic goods from 

ing out. You can not have large exportations without having large 
importations. There is not adollar’s worth ora pound of foreign goods 
that can come into America without a compensatory pound or dollar’s 
worth of American goods going out. Just as you keep the foreign 
goods out so you keep American goods in. 

Trade is as a road between two cities; the freer and more unob- 
structed it isthe better for the people of both. If one erects an obstacle 
in one part of the road it makes difficulties in the path of exchange. If 
the other puts in an obstacle equally high, then the difficulties of the 
exchange are doubled. 

Every tariff duty is a burden on foreign commerce and a hinderance 
to the exchange of commodities, And it is often doubly so, for it af- 
fords foreign nations excuses for keeping American goods from their 
countries. 

More injurious still is this protective system to our carrying trade. 
In 1855 we built in thi country four hundred vessels for the foreign 
carrying trade; in 1879 we built but thirty-five. In 1857 Great Britain 
had 950,000 tons engaged in trade between that country and this, but 
now she has nearly 6,000,000 tons. In 1857 we had engaged in the for- 
eign trade over 4,000,000 tons; now we have scarcely 600,000. 

I saw in the papers the other day that of all the thousands of vessels 
that passed through the Isthmus of Suez last year not a single one car- 
ried the American flag. Of the four hundred steamers plying between 
this country and the continent of Europe and other portions of the 
world only four have been ing the American flag; and I under- 
stood the other day that they had been sold toa British line. ~ 

A distinguished officer of our Navy told me that on his first trip to 
South America, in 1859, more than half of the flags he saw in South 
American ports were American flags, and that when he went down there 
four years ago he did not see the flag of this country at all except upon 
the vessels owned by the Government. So completely has this carrying 
trade passed under foreign control that Jast year we paid in freight 
$120,000,000 to foreign vessel-owners. 

It is a question of only a little time when under this policy the 
American flag will disappear entirely from the high seas. And I charge 
now that the protective system of America is largely responsible for 
this result. It prohibits the importation of foreign vessels for American 
registry. American capitalists who desire to e in the carrying 
trade must buy foreign-built vessels, put over them a foreign flag, em- 
ploy foreign sailors. And the greater part of the money expended in 
these enterprises goes into the pockets of foreign vessel-men and foreign 
sailors. 

Upon ship-building also the effect of this system has been most dis- 
astrous. The time was when many towns in New England were thriv- 
ing on account of the business of building ships. Now they have gone 
into decay. Why? Because of the high price of materials which pro- 
tection occasions. The protective tariff makes the price of materials for 
building ships as they are constructed to-day so much higher here than 
in England, that it is impossible for us to compete with that country in 
that business. A vessel which would cost, ifbuilton the Clyde, $100,000, 
will cost in this country nearly $140,000, in consequence of the differ- 
ence in the price of materials caused by the tariff. How can we expect, 
with the ee influences of this increase of price, to compete 
with England in this business? 

I know it has been said—it was said before the Committee on Ways 
and Means a few days ago by one of the prominent ship-builders of the 
East—that the reason we can not compete with England in this indus- 
try is the high wages which we are obliged to pay. I have the state- 
ment of the Tat ship-builder on the great lakes that there is no sub- 
stantial difference in the wages paid to those e ed in ship-building 
on the Clyde and those paid in this country; and in the experience of 
the very company, of which the Western ship-builder referred to is one 
of the proprietors, there was not long ago an instance which proves this. 
This company was engaged in building several vessels for a great rail- 
way line. It sent to the Clyde to get English and Scotch workmen. 
It brought here one hundred and who went to work at Wyan- 
dotte, in Michigan, where they remained several months. Their wages 
were not satisfactory. They demanded an increase, which was refused 
them. After some further time spent in the service of the company 
they again demanded an increase. Itwas again refused. They resolved 
at a meeting that their condition was not satisfactory, then packed up 
their kits and all returned to the Clyde, with plenty of work to keep 
them in Wyandotte if they had desired to remain. And in sixty days 
Americans, and Pennsylvanians at that, took the work which these for- 
eigners had abandoned and at the wages they had refused to receive, 


Mr. Chairman, nothing is clearer to my mind than that the destruc- 
tion of our foreign carrying trade is the result of the prohibition of 
American registry to foreign-built ships and the high price of materials 
for ship-building which the tariff occasions. There is nothing so 
humiliating to an American as this decadence in our shipping and our 
foreign e. The oceans are free for all. They are beyond the influ- 
ence of the selfish restrictive policies of any nation. Any person may 
go there with any craft and any flag he pleases, to sail whithersoever 
he desires. But in this free-for-all where is America? The adventur- 
ousness of every nation is there to grow rich but ours. The skill of the 
sailor of every nation is there asserting itself but ours. Fortunes are 
there being built up by the peoples of all nations of the earth ex- 
cept ours. Yet this is an ocean-bound Republic! Every ripple of the 
waters upon the sea-shore is an invitation to enjoy the wealth of foreign 
nations; and every stormy wave that beats upon the crags speaks in 
thundering denunciation of the policy that would lock America out of 
the markets of the world. [Applause.] God speed the day when the 
diviner thought of man’s brotherhood with man shall supersede the 
degrading and belittling one of national isolation and foreign exclusion. 
[Renewed applause. ] 

What is the effect of this protective system upon the farmer? As in 
the case of all other consumers, it increases to him the price of most of 
the articles that enter into his daily consumption. An accurate esti- 
mate has demonstrated that this increase of price to the farmers of this 
country amounts to the sum of $450,000,000 annually; truly an enor- 
mous sum for this hard-worked industry to pay. And forit, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is absolutely no compensation to the farmer in the protective 
system. The duties on wool and other agricultural products do not help 
him. For reasons which I stated on another occasion in this House 
the wool tariff has been of no benefit to him. It is absurd to say that 
the tariff on other agricultural products can help him when he produces 
a surplus which must find its market abroad. 

But this system embarrasses him in another way. It operates to 
increase the prices of transportation of his grain from the West to the 
seaboard and to Europe. It must be remembered that when the grain 
of the American farmer reaches Liverpool it is there in competition 
with the grain of every farmer of the world. The protective tariffs of 
America are unable to help him there. The price of his grain is there 
determined by the laws of competition, and every dollar of increased 
price which transportation occasions makes less the residue of profit to 
him. The cheaper the freights to Europe for the farmer the greater 
his profit, and the dearer his freights the less his profits. 

What is the effect of the protective system upon the rates of trans- 
portation? The expenses of building and operating railroads in this 
country are increased about 40 per cent. by the tariff. The cost of loco- 
motives, of steel rails, cars, car-wheels, coal, machinery, of all manu- 
factured articles which railroads require, is increased in the amount just 
named. Inevitably this increase in the price of constructing and oper- 
ating the roads must be made up in increased transportation rates; and. 
this increase of rates is what the farmer has to pay, which, when paid, 
takes largely away from his profit on the sale of his grain abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that the rates of transportation in the last few 
years have been much reduced; but if the railroads can live now with 
the present rates, isit not plain, if by reducing the tariff you can cheapen 
their cost of construction and operating ex that they can stand. 
a decrease in the rates? And every cent of decrease which comes will 
inure to the benefit of the farmer. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the protective tariff does its worst injury to the 
farmer in the embarrassments it causes to the foreign market. What- 
ever may be said by gentlemen about the value of the domestic market 
to the farmer, the fact remains that the foreign market is necessary 
unless the production of cereals in this country is 1 y diminished. 
We have a surplus of more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat for last 
year, and this surplus must increase rather than diminish. 

It must not be forgotten, as I said a while ago, this wheat finds its 
market in Liverpool in competition with all the wheat of the world. 
The price of the wheat there is determined by competition. This com- 
petition not only fixes the price of the wheat sold there, but of every 
bushel sold at home. Itis the Liverpool market which determines the 
price of wheat which may be sold at Chicago, Toledo, Milwaukee, or 
any of the great grain centers of the West. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Does the gentleman object to my inter- 
rupting him right here? 

Mr. HURD. Certainly not. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask the gentleman whether the market at 
Liverpool or the demand for wheat abroad has any more effect on the 
price of wheat than a like demand for wheat at home? 

Mr. HURD. Iam speaking, sir, of the sale of the surplus of wheat 
production of America, which the American market is powerless to con- 
sume, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Willthe gentleman permit me to ask him asingle 
question? 

Mr. HURD. No, sir; I do not care to be interrupted just now. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, this surplus sold at Liverpool fixes the 
price for every bushel of wheat that is sold here, and if that surplus of 
100,000,000 bushels could not be disposed of abroad, but remain here, 
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the result would be to bring the price down at home below the cost of 
production. 

Now, sir, this foreign market so indispensable to the American agri- 
culturist, who always will produce a surplus to be sold abroad, the pro- 
tective tariff embarrasses and threatens. It is a continual menace to it. 
It has already robbed America of half of the markets of the Old World 
and of this. The high duties in Germany and France and Italy and 
Spain and Portugal and Canada and Mexico are kept up avowedly in 
many instances in retaliation for the high duties we have against them; 
and thus this protective system has armed the people of all these great 
countries with an excuse for keeping out this surplus of American grain. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, under wise modes of legislation and with wise 
reciprocity treaties negotiated between this country and other nations 
we could in less than six months, I believe, open the markets of 150,- 
000,000 of people to the grain of the farmers of this country. 

After the countries named had imposed high duties on our products 
there was little left of our foreign market except what England and 
the free citiesof Germany afforded. And d, because the Ameri- 
can tariff prevents the importation of English goods, has sought to find 
her food supplies elsewhere. Under the impulse of this necessity the 
most amazing fact of modern times has been developed. India, old 
and effete, from whose territory very little exportation had hitherto 
been made, is becoming to Great Britain the source of her grain supply. 
Under the influence of the policy of the Marquis of Ripon, who went 
out as governor-general about four years ago to that country, the In- 
dian Government was induced to abrogate its protective tariff, and the 
vast markets of 220,000,000 of people were opened to the operations of 
the principle of free trade. Instantly the attention of England was di- 
rected to the guar development of that country. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield a moment just there—a 
single moment? 

Mr. HURD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. The 3 or 5 per cent. protective duty had been re- 
pealed by the Marquis of Ripon’s predecessor, against the advice of his 
council, before Ripon went to India, and a 5 per cent. tax on raw cot- 
ton, when imported, had also been imposed before the Marquis of Ripon 
became governor of India. 

Mr. HURD. Iam perfectly aware of the proposition the gentleman 
states, but it is not by any means inconsistent with the assertion I have 
made, : 

Mr. KELLEY. ButI did not want it charged on so humane astates- 
man as the Marquis of Ripon that he had done a great wrong to human- 


ity. 

Mr. HURD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the Marquis of 
Ripon is the representative of the liberal party of England in India, sent 
there to secure the abrogation of India’s protective tariff system and 
open oF markets to the operation of the principles of free trade. [Ap- 
plause. 

This policy has been carried out, and under Ripon’s administration, as 
I have said, India hasadopted commercial freedom. Immediately Great 
Britain commenced the development of India’s agricultural produc- 
tion. Large extents of territory were madecultivable through the adop- 
tion of systems of irrigation. Railroads were commenced and the work 
of construction was vigorously pushed. The interior was thus opened 
up to the coast, so that the products of the soil could be cheaply loaded 
in the vessels. Then the most suitable seeds were distributed among 
the people. Cheap agricultural machinery was afforded them. Under 
this impulse wheat production was so stimulated that last year there was 
a production in India of more than 300,000,000 bushels, of whicha large 
portion was a surplus above domesticconsumption. Of this 40,000,000 
of bushels have been exported, while five years ago there was scarcely a 
cargo of grain sent from the shores of that country. In the first three 
months of this year this exportation has largely increased over the same 
period of last year, indicating for this year an exportation of nearly 
70,000,000 bushels. 

What has been the effect of this increased production in India upon 
our markets? In the last nine months there has been a decline in the 
exportation of American cereals of $47,000,000 in value, and wheat has 
gone down in Chicago to less than 80 cents a bushel, the lowest price 
that has ever been known in that market. It is notable, Mr. Chair- 
man, that just as the exportation of wheat has increased from India 
the exportation has diminished from the United States. This develop- 
ment of wheat production in India is the natural and the inevitable 
result of the protective tariff in America, which puts high duties on for- 
eign goods. England refuses to buy of the farmers of America, who will 
not take her goods in exchange, and seeks her food supply from those 
countries who will take her productions; and thus from the farmers of 
America is passing away the last vestige of a foreign market. 

I say to the farmer of America that the prospect for him is by no 
means encouraging. With elevators, granaries, and warehouses all 
filled to overflowing, with the old crop still unsold, with the vast fields 
of the great West greening to the coming harvests, with crops unex- 
celled in India almost ready for the market, with splendid promise 
among all the wheat-growing nations of the earth, and with the price 
of wheat less than 80 cents at Chicago, I predict that before January next 
the price of wheat will be so low that it will not pay the cost of produc- 


tion, and the corn raised on the Western prairies will be burned again 
for fuel as was the case years ago. When that time arrives the farmers 
will be beggars in the midst of their own plenty and paupers by the 
side of their own golden gathered sheaves. [Applause.] There is ab- 
solutely no relief to the American farmer except in the making of for- 
eign markets for him. Talk about the home market which American 
manufacturers make for him! Already their demand for agricultural 
products is diminishing; already they are complaining of overproduc- 
tion everywhere. It is not in their power to consume what the farmers 
of this country can produce. There are, Mr. Chairman, but two ways 
in which the farmer can find relief. One is for the proper authorities 
to make reciprocity treaties by which the markets of other nations will 
be open to the products of this country, and the other is for Congress 
to reduce the expense of living by cutting down the tariff rates. 

The farmers sell in the lowest marketand buy in the highest. They 
can not cheapen any further the cost of production, but they can re- 
duce the tariff, cheapen the cost of living, and thus save $450,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well for the protectionists to listen 
to words of wisdom now. The Morrison bill as it stands proposes only 
small reductions of tariff rates, which might, if passed, satisfy for the 
time the great agricultural people of this country; but if those inter- 
ested in protection reject this bill, if they will not listen to or accept 
terms of compromise, then I believe that in less than a year the farm- 
ers of America will rise from the lethargy in which they are slumbet- 
ing and sweep in an hour the whole system away, as in New England 
recently the stately structures of men’s enterprise disappeared in an in- 
stantin the floods which human obstacles were powerless to restrain. 

But what is the effect of this system upon manufacturing? Here it. 
is claimed that the greatest blessings of protectionare to be found. It 
is insisted that it develops and builds up that industry. All the gains 
and fortunes of our manufacturers have been attributed to it, and the 
sums paid as to labor are claimed as its results. 

I have often thonght that people in considering this branch of the 
subject do not give sufficient attention to the effect of our patent laws 
in giving protection. Those who manufacture with the protection of 
our patent system have a monopoly of that business for seventeen years. 
They can in most cases charge, in consequence of this monoply, what- 
ever they please for the article manufactured, because they are free from 
competition by their patent. They do not need any protective tariff. 
Indeed, the latter can only do thein injury, for as the manufacturers of 
the patented article can charge the same price without a tariff as with 
it, the only effect of the tariff upon them is to increase the price of their 
raw material and plant, and thus diminish their profits. From what 
I have been able to learn about the history of manufacturing in this 
country, I am satisfied that four-fifths of those who have been success- 
ful in that business have become so through the operation of the patent. 
laws, who if they knew their own true interest would now be bitter 
enemies of the whole protective tariff system. 

But what is the effect of the tariff upon those manufacturers who have 
the protection of the tariff alone? I have been surprised at the want of 
knowledge exhibited by manufacturers with whom I have talked upon 
thissubject. When I have asked them how the protective tariff affected 
them, I have found very few who could tell me exactly the increase of 
price which the tariff made to them in their business. And when I 
asked them how much it affected the price of their product at any par- 
ticular time they were almost always unable to tell. When I have in- 
quired how much the tariff increased the prices of their raw material 
and plant, and of the articles they were obliged to have in order to manu- 
facture, I have found scarcely any who had given attention to this point. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, they will investigate the laws of trade, the laws of 
supplyand demand; they will study the question of location, the ques- 
tion of interest, and every other question that affects their business; but. 
they will not read the statute-books of their country in order to learn. 
how the laws of the land affect them. And yet these very same people 
will say that the supporters of the Morrison bill are disturbers of busi- 
ness, because they propose to disturb existing laws, the methods of the 
operation of which upon them they admit they do not understand. 

I know, however, of some manufacturers who have studied this ques- 
tion. Ihave a statement by one of the leading manufacturers in the 
State of Ohio, a manufacturer of paper, who says if the duties were 
taken off of all the plant and all the raw material he was obliged to. 
risk eg order to make paper he would surrender the duty on paper- 
itself. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What kind of a manufacturer did the 
gentleman say that was? 

Mr. HURD. He has been one of the largest manufacturers of paper 
in the State of Ohio, And I have the statement made by one of the 
Jargest woolen manufacturers in the State of New York, at a public- 
meeting in Chicago, a meeting at which I believe my colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
KINLEy], presided, to the effect that if the Government would give 
him free trade in brick and stone and mortar and building material 
and machinery and coal and wool and dye-stuffs, and all he needed in 
order to manufacture, he would take free trade for his manufactured 
product. What was that but to say that all that protection gave him 
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with the one hand it took away from him with the other? I believe if 
the manufacturers of this country in the present condition of the market 
would study this question, they would find that the increase of price 
the tariff gives them is more than consumed in the increase of the price 
of plant, of raw material, and of everything else they must have in 
order to manufacture what they sell. 

Anyhow I am willing as one of the Committee on Ways and Means 
to propose to the manufacturers of this country, if they will show what 
the net result of protection is to them that I will help to pass a law giv- 
ing them that net result, leaving them undisturbed in every other re- 
8 The effect of that would be to make the rates much lower than 

ose fixed in the Morrison bill, to leave the manufacturer as well off 
under the law as he is at present and give the people cheaper goods 
every where. 

Mr. Chairman, all manufacturers need cheap raw materials and 
plant and a large market to sell to. ‘The protective tariff deprives 
them of both. It increases the price of the one from 40 to 50 per cent. 
more than it ought to be, and it necessarily limitsthe other. The man- 
ufacttrers all over the country now are complaining of overproduction. 
Overproduction is only another word for the phrase limited market; for 
no man overproduces who has a market enough to consume what 
he makes. Our manufacturers are fastened in the American market. 
The very law which gives them the control of the home market deprives 
them of every other. The inevitable effect of protection in increasing 
the price of production disables them from competing with the foreigner 
who manufactures with cheaper material. 

Sir, this very day manufacturing enterprises everywhere are in a 
condition of embarrassment, and, as manufacturers have testified be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, because they have more goods on 
hand than they can sell. The necessity has come to them of a greater 
market than the domestic one, and they must have it; but they never 
can have it as long as the high tariff stands in the way ‘of trade and ex- 
change. If there ever was a day in America, Mr. Chairman, when 
manufacturers were benefited by protection, that day has gone now. 
An answer to the statement, that a continuance of protection is neces- 
sary to manufacturing, is found in the history of England. In 1844 all 
of the manufacturing industries of that country were in a state of stag- 
nation, brought about by the protective system. They were unable to 
dispose of theirsurplusabroad. Their largey establishments were closed. 
Thousands of men were turned out tostarve. The poor-houses were 
fall. Bread riots were threatened in every city of the country, Then 
John Bright, Daniel O’Connell, and Richard Cobden, and others deter- 
mined to begin the agitation of free trade. 

Interrupted, op by stupid persons who were afterward to be 
most benefited by what they did, in 1846 they succeeded, and the most 
obnoxious features of the protective tariff of Great Britain were stricken 
out and a close approximation to free trade was made. And what has 
been the result to English manufactures? Neverin the history of the 
world has there been such a growth in any business as has been wit- 
nessed in manufactures there. The highest degree of prosperity has 
been attained. From less than $300,000,000 worth a year the total 
exportation of English manufactured articles has reached more than 
$1,500,000,000 worth a year. The cheapening of the prices of the do- 
mestic article has enormously increased the consumption at home. 
England supplies, with her machinery, her cloths and her cotton goods, 
every nation under the sun. Princely fortunes have been made by her 
manufacturers, who are now monopolizing all the opportunities the 
world’s traffic affords. 

Think you thatif free trade were hostile to manufacturing such would 
have been the resultthere? If theabrogation of the tarifflaws brought 
such results to England, why should not the abrogation of our tariff 
laws bring similar results here? In this country now, as in 1844 in 
England, our manufactures are in a state of overproduction; they can 
not get rid of the surplus they have produced. Their laborers are 
striking and are turned ‘out to starve. The England of 1844 is the 
America of 1884. Riots are abroad in the land; the spirit of discon- 
tent in one of the most conservative cities of the country recently sug- 
gested the bloody days of the French revolution. 

Our manufacturers have not markets large enou they ee ae 
rendered the markets of the world to England. 5 oll 
sold abroad one billion five hundred million dollars’ work Dot ee 
fuctured goods, and America, exclusive of the manufactured products 
of agriculture, sold abroad barely seventy million dollars’ worth. Fif- 
teen hundred millions of dollars for that little stormy island and 
$70,000,000 for this continent! Yet we have opportunities and ad- 
vantages vastly superior to hers. She has to go thousands of feet 
under the land and under the sea to get her iron and her coal, and 
go thousands of miles over the land and the sea to get her cotton and 
her wool. We find here our iron and coal close to the surface, on the 
mountains and hill-sides, and can tumble them together into the fur- 
naces. We have the vast cotton-fields of the sunny South and the 
wide pasture-fields of the West for sheep to give us abundance of cheap 
cotton and cheap wool. It is an ineffaceable stain on the American 
name that the markets of the world have thus been surrendered to 
Great Britain, our great rival. Think you that if we could have sold 
abroad of our manufactured one billion dollars’ worth last year 
there would have been this stagnation, overproduction, and depression ? 
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If I could burn into the brains of the manufacturers of America one 
sentence, it would be this: ‘‘Turn from this constant introspection to 
the nations of the earth; down with the walls, out to the sea.” There 
are 2,000,000,000 people in the world who want to buy what you make. 
Rise to the height of the great thought that this immense population 
can be supplied by you with the implements of husbandry, the tools of 
artisanship, and the various articles of human handicraft. But they 
will not take your goods until you take theirs. Let yourtariffdisappear, 
and then, oh, manufacturer, your attention will be diverted from the 
profitless contests of domestic competition to the generous rivalries of 
foreign trade; and in the easy victories which you will win a wealth 
will come to you of which you do not dream to-day. [Great applause. ] 

In conclusion, let me say a word as to the effect of this tariff system 
upon the wages of labor. It is claimed that the wages of the laborer 
are increased by protection. This can not be, except upon this theory: 
that by legislation you keep out of this country the products of foreign 
manufacturers from competition with the products of the American, and 
thereby the latter is enabled to charge higher prices for his goods, out 
of which he makes greater profits, from which he is enabled to pay and 
does pay larger wages to his employés. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman he extended. He is a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and all the other members who have spoken have had their 
time extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to extending the timeof the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. HURD. It is manifest that this theory can not apply to the or- 
dinary day laborer, or to artisans like the mason and carpenter, or to the 
farm worker, or the railway employé, for none of those make any articles 
with which similar foreign articles can come into competition. These, 
therefore, are all unprotected laborers, and the only influence of the 
tariff upon them is to increase the cost of their living, and thus to take 
from instead of to add to their wa 

But it is said that the laborers are benefited and wages increased 
in the manufacturing industries. I am perfectly willing to admit that 
if you will compare this country with any other country of the Old 
World which has precisely the same tariff policy the wages in this 
country will be, as they ought to be, higher than the wages there. Take, 
for instance, England and America, and let them both have either the 
same protective tariff or the same policy of free trade, and you will 
always find wages higher here than there. But this not because of the 
effect of the legislation, but as a result of the peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions for labor which we nO oy politically and territorially. 

The protectionist, s with the proposition that wages are higher 
here, maintains that there esing Baer therefore be protection to American 
labor, in order that it may not be brought into competition with the 
pauper labor of the Old World. My mind reaches the very opposite con- 
clusion. The fact that we have high-priced labor here, better wages 
for labor, here than abroad, is conclusive evidence to me that we do not 
need protection, and that what we do need is the speedy opening of the 
markets of the world. 

High-priced labor meaus efficient labor, skilled labor, intelligent la- 
bor, productive labor. Pauper labor means inefficient labor, unskilled, 
unintelligent, unproductive labor. Letcompetition come between high- 
priced labor and pauper labor, and pauper labor will always go to the 
wall. I can understand why the poorly paid laborers of the Old World 
should get down on their knees and lift up their hands and pray for 
os against the high-priced labor of America; but I can not un- 

erstand why the high-priced, efficient, productive labor of America 
should beg protection against the products of the pauper labor of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, it is inevitable that when competition comes between 
these classes of labor, high-priced labor must always win the victory. 
I will mention an instance which will illustrate my meaning. Gunny- 
bags are made out of jute, and this manufacture is carried on very 
largely in Calcutta by the cheapest labor in the world, the women get- 
ting from 5 to 8 cents a day and the men from 17 to 20 cents. Within 
a short time, as I have. been informed, a gentleman has started the busi- 
ness of making gunny-bags in one of our Eastern cities. He has built 
his structure, obtained his machinery, and he pays women employés 
80 cents to $1 a day, men $1.25 and $1.50. Yet with this high-priced 
labor he has almost gotten control of the gunny-bag market in South 
America and this country. He says if you will let him have jute free 
he will undersell the Indian pauper labor in the streets of Calcutta 
itself. [Applause.] 

When the markets of the worldlare all opened to us, what kind of 
labor do we want tocompete with? Shall it be labor better paid, more 
intelligent, more productive than ours? In that case we shall soon be 
driven out of the market. Shall it be labor equally well paid and 
efficient with our own? Then it isan eye-to-eye, face-to-face, teeth- 
to-teeth combat. Butif we are to compete with the pauper labor of the 
world, then all hail the co: victory of America’s labor ! 

Mr. , while I admit that wages in this country ought to be 
higher than in England or any other country in the world, supposing 
the same legislative policy to prevail in the two countries selected for 
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contrast, I regret to say they are not as much higher in this country 
now as they ought to be, because of the evil influences of the protect- 
ive system. I believe that nearly all the natural advantages which our 
laborers enjoy are lost through the enforcement of this artificial 

of protection. Take a man who gets $1 a day in England. How much 
ought an American to receive in order to be equal with him? Toanswer 
this question three things must be considered: first, the expenses of 
living or the purchasing power of the earnings; second, the steadiness 
or continuance of the employment; and third, the productiveness of 
the labor. Now, it is admitted that, with the exception of articles of 
food, the expenses of living in this country are one-third more than in 
England. 

The statistics show that American laborers will produce one-third 
more there than the English. During the last six years the laborers in 
this country have been out of employment nearly one-third of the time, 
while in England work has generally been steady and continuous. 
With these facts in view we will readily see what the American laborer 
should receive: one-third more in America, because of the increased cost 
of living; one-third more, because of the unsteadiness and uncertainty 
of the employment; and one-third more because of the greater product- 
iveness of labor. This would mean that an American, to be equal to 
the English laborer whoreceives $1 aday, must receive $2. But he does 
not. Statistics show that in this country in all these protected indus- 
tries wages are on the average a little over $1 a day, while in England 
in the same industries wages are but a trifle less. 

But whatever be the result of this comparison, I ask you to contrast 
two nations similar in territory and population—one under free trade 
and the other under protection; or two eras of the same country—onea 
protective era, the other a free-tradeera. Take England and Germany, 
for example—Germany with protection, and England with free trade; 
the wages in England are twiceas high asin Germany. Ortake England 
under a protective era before 1844 and under the free-trade era since. 
The wages of labor since the free-trade policy was adopted there have 
increased more than 60 per cent., and expenses of living have diminished 
more than 40 per cent. ; so that the working classes are to-day 100 per 
cent. better off under free trade than they were under protection. 

In this country between 1850 and 1860 we had a low tariff. The 
ratio of increase in wages was greater then than for the last ten years 
under protection. The wages of most industries were actually higher 
in 1860 than 1880. The expenses of living then were 25 per cent. less 
than now. So the laborers of America were better off under the closest 
approach to free trade we ever have had here than they ever have been 
under the policy of high protection. 

There is one additional fact to which I desire to call attention; it 
was developed in the testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Many of the manufacturers admitted they have been com- 
pelled to reduce the wages of labor because, as they said, of the high 
price of material. That is, if they had not such high price to pay for 
material, if they could have obtained cheaper material, they would not 
have been obliged to reduce the wages of labor. What does that mean? 
A protective tariff makes high-priced material. It is inevitable that the 
situation should be just as these manufacturers stated. Every one of 
them wants labor and material in order to manufacture his product, 
and the higher the price of the material the harder will be the bar- 
gains he makes with his laborers. The high protective tariff increases 
the material avowedly, and when the day of stagnation comes reduc- 
tion must occur somewhere. It can not occur in the price of material, 
for it has been made high by the arbitrary act of Congress. It must 
occur in the wages of labor, which are settled by the law of supply and 
demand. To putit syllogistically, high-priced material has compelled 
the reduction of wages of labor in most of the manufacturing industries 
of this country; the protective tariff is largely responsible for high 
price of material; therefore the protective tariff is largely responsible 
for the reduction of the wages of labor all ever the land. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the condition of labor everywhere is unsatisfactory. 
The president of the Knights of Labor the other day said in a public 
meeting that nearlya million of men had been out of employment all 
through this winter. The suffering has been intense. Whole families 
have been removed to the poor-house. There was a discharge of five 
hundred men from the leading locomotive works of the United States 
the other day, with a promise that five hundred more should be dis- 
charged in ten days. Ina town in Rhode Island not long ago whole 
families were in danger of starvation, and had to be supported by public 
charity. ? 

Mr. CHACE. What is the name of that town? 

Mr. HURD. Quidnick. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CHACE. I hopethe gentleman from Ohio will permit me pos- 
itively, flatly, and absolutely to contradict it. 


Mr. HURD. I can give you the particulars of the statement as I 
saw it. 

Mr. CHACE. TI have no doubt the gentleman—— 

Mr. HURD. It was stated that the first evidence of the condition 


of these poor people was found in men and women going out and pick- 
ing from the frozen ground little pieces of wood that had been dropped 
from passing loads there during the preceding fall, and these afforded 
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the only fuel they had. On discovering this, the people of the town 
gave them the charity which kept them from perishing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in every part of the land the condition of the 
laboring population, as I have said, is unsatisfactory. There is com- 
plaint of the wages which are being paid to labor. I insist that these 
are the results of the protective system which has dragged the country 
away from the natural condition of free trade. We are bound to judge 
of these conditions as they occur, and I charge from the events of recent 
experience in this country that the fruits of protection in America are 
want, penury, and starvation. These are the glories of its triumphs, 
these are the jewels of its crown. I would that the workers of the 
country would cease to hug to themselves the delusion that protection 
isa help to them. It comes to them in the guise of a friend, but it is 
really their mortal enemy. Its hand is lifted in the attitude of bene- 
diction, but it is really raised to curse. It never will permit while it 
prevails that the laborers shall have the share to which they are en- 
titled of the profits of their employers. 

If, Mr. Chairman, the employer will not learn wisdom by investi- 
gating these economic questions, I hope the agitation upon this subject, 
now begun, will at least enlighten the workers, and that by their votes 
they will teach a lesson to the manufacturers, one which will give to 
them the markets of the world, which will open the doors that have 
been closed against them, and which will relegate their business to the 
government of the natural laws of trade. In such a condition the 
workingmen of America may be assured that the wages of labor will 
be better and the employment steadier than they have ever been under 
the policy of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the pending bill because it proposes to give 
relief to all of these oppressed industries. It reduces, as I understand 
it, the revenues of the country nearly $30,000,000; but whether it re- 
duces the revenues or not, it unquestionably reduces taxation. It 
gives to the people cheap clothing, cheaper fuel, better shelter than they 
have heretofore received. Who, Mr. Chairman, will object to these 
measures of relief? Will the Republican object, when he remembers 
that it was his party that passed the tariff law during the days of the 
war, when a promise was made to the country that the tariff should 
be abrogated as soon as the war was over, that it was simply a tempo- 
rary measure? 

Will it be the Republican, whose party created and organized the 
Tariff Commission, which reported the very reduction proposed here by 
this bill, and which, while it has had control of the House and the 
Senate, has in one body or the other, placed lumber, coal, and salt upon 
the free-list? Will it be the Democrat who objects to the bill, he who 
belongs toa party which declared in its last national platform, as its last 
official utterance on this subject, in favor of a tariff for revenue only, 
and which in its first platform in the language of Thomas Jefferson de- 
clared in favor of commercial freedom with all nations? If he be a 
Democrat who does not agree with the resolutions contained in the na- 
tional platform, but who prefers what is known as the Ohio resolution, 
then I ask him if there is anything in the Morrison bill inconsistent 
with that? ¢ 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will answer the gentleman “‘yes”’ right 
there. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HURD. Then I am glad to hear it, and will be glad to have you 
and those who agree with you upon the records of this House in that 
declaration. ; z 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I hope, sir, to place myself upon record 
just in that way. 

Mr. HURD. You will beon the record in advocacy of that sentiment, 
and I am glad to have the gentleman say so. I had hoped, sir, that 
there was no man on the floor of this House who claims to be a Demo- 
crat who would object to taking off the war tax of twenty-five years ago 
from the peopleofthiscountry. [Applause.] Andifit be the meaning 
of the gentleman that reduction of war taxes and the giving of cheaper 
fuel and shelter to the people are inconsistent with the Ohio resolutions, 
if that be the construction he gives to the Ohio platform, I say here and 
now thatI shall appeal to the gallant Democrats of my native State and 
ask them to repudiate the heresy of his platform. [Loud and prolonged 
applause. 

Mr, Chairman, I have no doubt of the result of that appeal, and that 
it will be to place the Democracy of that State where it wishes to be now, 
as I believe, and where it ought to be, close to the great heart of the 
national Democracy on this question. [Renewed applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen say it is not politic to agitate this 
question now. It is too late for a Democrat to say that, sir, on this 
floor. There is nothing in principle in this bill, which takes off the 
taxes of the war, which gives the people cheap shelter, cheap salt, cheap 
fuel, to which any Democrat shouldobject. Thereisnothinginit which 
is contrary to Democratic principles. The only question remaining is 
one of policy or expediency, as to whether the measure should be con- 
sidered at this time. From time immemorial it has been the usage of 
the Democratic party that the majority should determine all questions 
of party policy. That is one of the fundamental rules of its organiza- 
tion. It was determined here by the Democrats of this House by a 
vote of two-thirds that it was expedient to consider the bill. It is too 
late, then, to question that decision; but, sir, even if the caucus had 
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not so declared, the consideration and discussion of the questions that 
are presented in this bill could not be prevented. Neither the ambi- 
tions nor the fears of men can Stay it. The agitation has already be- 
gun. Itis heard throughout the land. The people, long silent and 
quiet, are moving now. ‘The culture and the chivalry of the nation, 
long anxious for this hour, are ready to take the lead. The conflict can 
not be longer delayed and the end can not be doubtful. Private ex- 
tortion must yield to public right. Selfish interests must be sacrificed 
to the general good, and each individual’s manhood must be left free, 
unhindered, and unhelped by Government, to work out its own destiny. 
And in the glorious result of the struggle Iam sure that this protection 
giant of robbery and oppression will disappear from the land, never 
again to offend America by his presence nor to darken its fair fields 
with his shadow. [Loud and prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. GEDDES. My colleague from Ohio [Mr. HURD] who has just 
addressed the committee has again by the eloquent and impressive man- 
ner in which he has presented his views to the committee excited my 
highest admiration. From his youth up, at the bar and on the floor of 
this House, I have never failed to yield to him thatadmiration. And 
listening with the other members of this House to his eloquence, I haye 
experienced to-day a mental pleasure that would have led me out with 
other gentlemen to congratulate my colleague if I had not been next in 
order. But, sir, at the bar and on the floor of this House I have always 
felt after indulging in my admiration as if I were called to come back 
to the stern realities of life and to realize that I lived among men and 
not among angels. 

The tariff question has been one of the great economic questions peri- 
odically agitating the public mind from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, 

Taxes now imposed greatly in excess of the necessities of the Goy- 
ernment, thereby imposing unnecessary burdens upon the people, force 
into prominence this question. In considering it we should not be mis- 
led by general terms sometimes used to express the principle involved. 
They are deceptive. We find the shibboleth of some has been and still 
is a “‘high protective tariff.” They cling to this theory asif it would 
guard the business interests of the country against all evils. 

The battle-cry of others is ‘‘ free trade.” Charmed by a mere theory, 
they overlook its impracticability. It never has prevailed in this 
country, and no political party has ever attempted to secure it. We 
might as well discuss for all practical purposes the beauties of the mil- 
lennium. 

The Democratic Representatives of the people almost unanimously 
insist on a tariff for revenue limited to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment economically administered. The question demands a practical 
view, and the plain good sense and practical experience of the people 
will solve it. This Government has been administered in the past on 
both economic theories of high protection, and tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection. From 1824 for ten years the policy of our tariff 
legislation was protection. Then for eight years the opposite tendency 
prevailed, which was in turn again reversed and continued until the act 
of 1846. This anti-protective policy—this revenue tariff with its inci- 
dental protection—then continued until 1861, when our civil war broke 
out, calling for large and hitherto unknown expenditure and a corre- 
sponding demand for increased revenue. From that time our legislation 
produced immense revenue, until the legislation of last Congress pre- 
tended to make a reduction in obedience to the general demand of the 
country. 

During the last-named period—from 1861 until 1883—with a high 
protective tariff, affording protection in some directions for the mere 
sake of protection, enacted without reference to the interest, of con- 
sumers, we had times of great depression in values, suspensions of 
business, laborers thrown out of employment, and bankruptcy, real or 
threatened, that startled the whole country. Pauperism and pinching 
want increased to an alarming extent. A million of men suddenly 
forced out of employment presented an alarming condition of things. 
The working classes, in whose interest it is claimed protection is 
granted, suffered to a degree unknown in our history before. But the 
working classes were not the only sufferers. The general business in- 
terests of the country suffered, and thousands of business houses failed. 
Reliable statistics show the aggregate amount of failures between 1865 
and 1878 reached the sum $1,000,000,000. 

These admitted facts, forming a part of our recent history, demon- 
strate that the best business interests of this country and the prosperity 
and happiness of the laboring masses do not depend upon a high pro- 
tective tariff. The condition of the country, requiring a tariff rate at 
one period in our history, might so change as to demand a wholly dif- 
ferent rate at another period. The policy, therefore, applicable in the 
infancy of our Republic might prove very unwise at the present period 
in our history. The friends of a high protective tariff often refer to 
the first tariff act, passed soon after the adoption of the Constitution, to 
justify theirtheory. That first act was called a protective tariff. Wash- 
ington declared that it was to protect and foster American manufactures, 
and yet the general rate of duties under that act was but 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. On the other hand, the tariff act of 1846 is commonly 
called a revenue act, and yet the rate of duty levied under it averaged 
24 per cent. 


| The policy that should govern a people in levying tariff duties must 

therefore depend upon the peculiar circumstances and condition of things ` 
existing at the time. The motives and real interests that prompted and 
justified certain legislation in the early history of our country no longer 
exist, and the same legislation at this time would be very impolitic and 
injurious. In the infancy of our Republic, in the absence of manufact- 
ures, with a great searcity of capital, the wisest statesmanship sought 
to encourage investment in manufacturing pursuits. From 3,000,000 
of population we have grown to over 50,000,000. From the thirteen 
feeble States we have increased to thirty-eight great States, with Terri- 
tories ripe for many more. No other country possesses such marvelous 
resources in mines, manufactures, agriculture, mechanic arts, and every- 
thing that gives wealth and power to a nation. With these surround- 
ings capital no longer needs protection or bounties, and taxes should 
not be imposed merely to induce the investment of capital in profitable 
enterprises. Capital can and should protect itself, except as it is in- 
cidentally aided by a tariff for revenue judiciously adjusted in favor of 
infant and struggling industries. 

With us now labor needs protection. Fair, just, and necessary wages 
must be secured to labor, whether engaged in mining, manufactures, 
agriculture, or any other industry. Competition from abroad that 
tends to degrade or prejudice labor in this country must be warded off 
and effectually guarded against. In levying taxes and in all our legis- 
lation we must not be unmindful of the highest and best interests of 
the American laborer, whether on the farm, in the workshop, in our 
mines, or wherever found. 

Again, we must not overlook in the present consideration of this 
question the fact that we still have a large national debt and the cur- 
rent expenses of our Government are great. Revenue must be raised 
to meet these demands. This must be done by tariff duties on imports 
mainly. No other plan is seriously suggested or advocated. 

The Democratic party recognizes the fact that we must have large 
revenue and that it must be raised as I have stated. We are therefore 
in hag of levying these duties for revenue. Thus revenue is the ob- 
ject. But we can not be unmindful of the fact also that to collect by 
customs duties this amount of revenue will necessarily afford protec- 
tion to the various and varied industrial interests needing and desery- 
ing the fostering care of Government. The Democratic party insists 
thatthe protection thus incidentally given shall be equitably and wisely 
adjusted. We are therefore for a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Chairman, the last Democratic platform of principles in Ohio 
very forcibly and clearly expresses a safe and sound position on this 
question in these words: 

We favor a tariff for revenue limited to the necessities of the Government, 
economically administered, and so adjusted in its application as to prevent une- 


qual burdens, encourage productive industries at home, afford just compensation 
to labor, but not to create or foster monopolies. 


This platform of principle and policy of the Democratic party em+ 
bodies all the elements that can justify or commend to our favor impost 
duties. It limits the amount to be raised to the necessary expenditures 
of the Government, and so adjusted in its details as to prevent unequal 
burdens. Economy and equality will thus be secured, It seeks just 
compensation to labor. Our republican form of government can only 
be maintained by a vigilant and scrupulous regard for the interests of 
the masses, upon whose physical and intellectual energies all our hopes 
depend, This platform, in keeping with the past history of the Demo- 
cratic party, is an earnest protest against the policy that would degrade 
and oppress labor by unjust and unequal laws. It is also emphatic in 
its opposition to creating or encouraging monopolies. 

Here we find ourselves at issue with the Republican party. The 
attitude of the two great parties on the tariff question is plain and easily 
understood. The Republican party is opposed to limiting the revenue 
to be collected to the necessary amount of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. They seek to encourage and aid capital by bounties, subsi- 
dies, and special privileges at the expense of labor. ‘They impose upon 
the country a tariff that produces unequal, unjust, and iniquitous bur- 
dens. They have uniformly refused a just compensation to labor, and 
have diligently and persistently struggled to create and encourage mo- 
nopolies. The Republican leaders are for a high protective tariff, pro- 
tection to capital being the controlling object. They boldly announce 
themselves on the floor of this House for protection for the- mere sake 
of protection. This they seek to accomplish without regard to the 
amount of revenue it brings the Government in excess of expenditures, 
or what is needed for an economical administration of the Government. 
This protection they would afford, though it manifestly produces mo- 
nopolies and is unfriendly to the laboring interests of the country. 

Mr. Chai»man, the legislation of the last Con presents a bold 
defiance of the well-known public sentiment of the country and reck- 
less disregard of the interests of the people. At the opening of the first 
and long session of the last Congress the general public sentiment of the 
country conceded a change and reform of our tariff laws essential to the 
general interests of the country. It was known that the tariff as itex- 
isted was grossly burdensome to the people, bearing unequally upon the 
different interests of men, producing enormous revenue wholly unnec- 
essary and thereby producing an overflowing Treasury. The tariff laws 
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then in force had been mainly imposed. and adjusted as a war measure. 
But after long years of peace the people felt that the public interests 
demanded a reform of the tariff. Asit existed the evil influences of it 
startled the people. Theysaw $400,000,000 flowing into the Treasury 
annually. Thus over $1,000,000every day in the year was drawn from 
the people. Two hundred and fifty million of this sum wasconsumed 
by the current expenses of the Government. But with all the wicked 
waste and extravagance of the Government a surplus of $150,000,000 
was overdrawn from the people. 

This full and overflowing Treasury at once became the center of at- 
traction and temptation to all en in the infinite variety of plun- 
der schemes to get at it. It tends directly to encourage all manner of 
extravagance. The star-route scheme never could have been carried 
out successfully in the absence of this plethoric Treasury. In favor of 
all the various projects before Congress for extravagant expenditure cf 
money it is common to refer to our overflowing Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of these facts and in open defiance of pub- 
lic sentiment and the general interests of the people the Republican 
leaders in the interest of monopolies sought and secured delay in this 
reform. The long session of the last Congress was consumed in ap- 
pointing a commission to investigate the question. Members of Con- 
gress thus divested themselves of a duty imposed on them by their 
constituents and farmed out the work and responsible daties which 
should have been at once promptly performed. A report of that com- 
mission was made to the last session of Congress which expired on the 
4th of March, 1883. On that report a bill was framed and partially 
considered in the House. 

The tariff bill that finally passed and became a law was never con- 
sidered in the House. That bill, forced through this House without 
discussion or consideration, became the law of the land, governing and 
controlling the infinite variety of interests of 50,000,000 people. The 
bill had been considered in the Senate, was there passed, and sent over 
to the House for consideration. Then came the arbitrary political pro- 
cedure that deprived the minority of the Representatives of the people 
of all opportunity to consider or debate the bill that passed. The rules 
of parliamentary procedure existing from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment for the protection of the people were changed to meet the emerg- 
ency. By that extraordinary, indeed, revolutionary means, the present 
tariff law was forced through to its final passage, increasing instead of 
diminishing the burdens of the people, and was passed in the interest 
of the class of men whose interests are regarded and protected by Re- 
publican leaders. 

Mr. Chairman, the appointment of the Tariff Commission was a great 
wrong, and the practical workingof ita piece of cold-blooded and heart- 
less discrimination in favor of the overgrown monopolies of the country 
against the agricultural and other laboring interests. The reportof the 
Tariff Commission was framed to favor special manufacturing interests. 
The men appointed on that commission were the peculiar friends of 
special monopolies. The commissioners should have been men as 
impartial and free from bias as the judges of acourt. They sat in 
judgment to consider the rights of 50,000,000 people with interests as 
diversified and important as ever before intrustedtomen. Agriculture, 
with 50 per cent. of our working population engaged in it, struggling 
infant manufactures, mining, and other industries were disregarded in 
the blind and unjust zeal of the friends of monopoly, led on by the help 
of members of the Tariff Commission. 

The people and their representatives had the right todemand an im- 
partial report by disinterested men. On the contrary, Mr. J. L. Hays, 
the president of the Tariff Commission, and who made the report to 
Congress, came forward as the hired instrament of monopolies and threw 
into the scale the weight of his infiuence to procure a change of the 
rates and classification proposed by the commission. As the agent of 
the manufacturers, and not as the servant of the whole people, he pre- 
sented a new schedule on the manufactures of wool. This aided to 
produce the great wrong imposed on the wool-growers. 

Senator SHERMAN, inaspeech made at Findlay, Ohio, during the last 
campaign, as reported in the Cleveland Herald, Angust 26, endeavored 
to shield the Republican party from the responsibility for unjustly dis- 
criminating against the great wool-growing interests. In that speech he 
discloses the conduct of the president of the commission. He says: 

When the report of the Tarif Commission proposed repealing the ad valorem 
duty on wool, and leaving only the specific duty, I acquiesced, for I noticed that 
2 ratable reduction had been pro on woolen goods. Subsequently Mr. J. L. 
Tiays, the president of the Tariff Commission, and who had made the report to 
Con: , appeared as the agent of the manufacturers with a new schedule of 
the duties on the manufacture of wool, greatly changing the rates and classifi- 
cation proposed by the commission. 

Another distinguished citizen of Ohio, Hon. Columbus Delano, ex- 
Secretary of the Interior and president of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ As- 
sociation, in a recent address before the association said: 

The personnel of this commission was not overlooked by the manufacturers. 
They, with a vigilance and industry that seem worthy of commendation. did not 
fail to secure as its president a distinguished gentleman of great experience and 
ability in such matters, who was aud had been for many years their avent and 
salaried employé. It is true, as I understand, and ifso it should be mentioned, 
that this gentleman resigned his official relations to the manufacturers before 
entering upon the duties of his office. 1t is equally true, as I am informed, that 


he resumed these official relations assoon ashe was functus oficio with the Tariff 
Commission. 


| this solid foundation. 


It is certainly true that as soon as his duties on the commission were ended he 
entered upon his normal duties as agent for the paiva e Nee beh eae and 
securing changes in the report of the commission greatly beneficial and advan- 

to manufacturers. 


Mr. Chairman, what a mortifying exhibition of the greedy, grasping, 
and overreaching power of monopolies. Theyareorganized. By the use 
of appliances at their command they can have great economic questions 
decided by their own hired and paid agents. When the overburdened 
people demanded a reform of the tariff the scheme of a commission was 
devised composed of men devoted to special interests. Is it a matter 
of surprise, then, that the people should rebuke and drive from place 
and power a party capable of such a wrong? The tariff on wool im- 
posed by the act of 1867 should not be classed or confounded with war 
taxes, It was prompted by different considerations. Themotives that 
produced it still exist to sustain it. 

Agriculture, commerce, mining, shipping, manufactures, and all the 
diversified industries of the country are vital to our welfare; but the 
greatest of these is agriculture. It lies at the foundation of them all. 
Half the working population of our country are engaged in the busi- 
ness of agriculture. Our marvelous growth and prosperity rest upon 
Ninety per cent. of our exports have been fur- 
nished by agriculture. The large excess of exports over imports for a 
series of years secured us the great prosperity that brought about our 
so-called resumption. I know Republican leaders arrogate to them- 
selves the credit of having accomplished by a resolution of Congress 
this desirable result; but it was brought about by the hard work and 
frugality of the great farming interests of the whole country, peculiarly 
favored by a beneficent Providence. 

The wool-tariff act of 1867 was a measure of tardy justice. It was 
the result of an uprising of wool-growers. They had for long years sub- 
mitted to the demands and exactions of grasping, grinding, and over- 
reaching woolen-manufacturing capitalists. They had always borne a 
great share of the burdens imposed upon the consumers for the benefit 
of Eastern capitalists. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the practical effects of the wool- 
tariff act of 1867. Prior to this tariff we raised in the United States 
but 60,000,000 pounds of wool annually, but under the encouragement 
of this act we raised in 1882 300,000,000 pounds. In Ohio the total 
clip of wool in 1860 was about 10,000,000 pounds, whereas in 1880 the 
product had increased to 25,000,000. Thus in Ohio wool-growing is a 
leading industry. It is an interest intimately and inseparably inter- 
woven not only with agricultural pursnits, but with ail our interests. 
This blow, therefore, inflicted by the last Republican Congress on this 
leading industry of our State affects all our citizens. We come to you 
insisting that the action of the last Congress in reducing the tariff on 
wool and at the same time increasing it on woolen goods was unjust 
and unwise. It lost to the wool-growers of Ohio $1,600,000 on the clip 
of 1883. , 

The Democracy of Ohio in State convention characterized this legis- 
lation as follows: 

The act of the Republican Congress in reducing the tariff on wool, while at 
the same time increasing it on woolen goods already highly protected, was 
iniquitous legislation, discriminating in favor of a monopoly and against the 
agricultural interests of the country, and ought to be corrected, And we heartily 
approve the action of the Democratic members of the Ohio delegation in Con- 
gress in voting against that measure. 

Mr. Chairman, Democrats considered this small tariff imposed ou 
foreisn wool as a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. It fos- 
tered home industry. It conld not possibly create a monopoly. It 
encouraged the highest and most essential form of industry. It in- 
volved the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number. It 
sought to make the foundation of all our greatness safe and substantial 
as the only judicious and wise means of protecting and saving the su- 
perstructure. 

The policy of the Republican party has been to foster and protect by 
Government aid and class legislation manufactures and forms of in- 
dustry that constitute the superstructure in our monument of growth 
and prosperity, They have been indifferent as to the stability and se- 
curity of the foundation upon which all depended. 

The Wool-Growers’ Association of Ohio met in convention at Colum- 
bus, and took action in regard to the Republican legislation of last 
Congress in reducing the tariff on wool. Theiremphatic denunciation 
should go to the whole country, and I therefore read it: 


The wool-growers of Obio hereby express their indignation at the injustice 
done to the producers of wool and the business of sheep-husbandry by the re- 
cent action of Congress in reducing the duty on wool, and the way in which it 
was done is condemned by this assuciation. These facts and others leading to 
the same conclusions demand of wool-growers and others connected with |- 
cultural pursuits the most serious consideration, and lead us to the exp on 
of the following sentiments: 

First. That it is our duty to commence at once and pursue unremittingly an 
effort to remove the injustice done to our interests by demandinga restoration 
of the tariff on wools, as established by the law of 1867. 

Second. If we failin this, that we will insist on substantial reduction of duties 


| on New England manufactures, because it is only just that if New England has 


free raw material and the benefit of the cheap wools of Austral 
America, we who use her fabrics shall have free 
cheap fabrics of foreign nations, 

Mr. Chairmun, these utterances should be acceptedas full of promise 
for the future, affording great encouragement to the struggling masses, 


ia and South 
and the benefit of the 
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so long oppressa by taxation for the benefitof a few. This declaration 
of principle is by men many of them hitherto leaders in the party that 
didthe injustice condemned. Butnow, smarting under the wrong im- 
posed upon them, they use Democratic sentiments, and demand a tariff 

‘so adjusted in its application as to prevent unequal burdens, encour- 
age productive industries at home, afford just compensation to labor, 
but not to create or foster monopolies.” 

We should all rejoice to find these elements for the adjustments of a 
tariff—these distinctive features of the Democratic creed—command- 
ing the admiration and support of the friends of the great agricultural 
and laboring portion of our people. They constitute a platform upon 
which productive capital and labor can and should unite. This is the 
most important political problem now confronting us, to bring labor in 
every form in complete harmony with productive capital. They should 
go hand in hand. They must harmonize or both suffer. To continue 
in conflict, making war on each other, is like the hand trying to pull 
out the eye. When capitalists, impelled by cupidity and love of gain, 
seek to reduce the compensation of labor to the lowest point they pro- 
duce strikes, as they are called, of our laboring men. These uprisings 
and earnest appeals of this class of men for fairness, equality, and 
even-handed justice can not be witnessed with indifference. It does 
not manifest any purpose to make war on capital. It is consistent 
with a conviction that capital is essential to the well-being, happiness, 
and prosperity of all workingmen. What an imposing exhibition to 
witness 10,000 sturdy, order-loving, and law-abiding citizens coming 
from their homes and their shops to make a public and solemn protest 
against the manifest injustice imposed upon labor by capital. 

These public demonstrations of workingmen are quite common all 
over the country. They are prompted by the same motives. Itis with 
them a question of bread, clothing, and shelter. They find their 
wages reduced to the lowest point and even beyond endurance. 

I find in the New York Daily Tribune of February 3 last the follow- 
ing statements of one of these uprisings and the cause: 

THE FALL RIVER STRIKE. 

A dispatch from Fall River last TA ates that 8,000 cotton operatives have 
gone on a strike at that place, and more may do so soon. The primary 
cause of this movement is a reduction in wages, which the men claim make 
it impossible for them to earn more than $8 a week. They also assert that since 
1874 wages in their trade have been reduced 41 percent., and that there has sel- 
dom been a rise after a fall in wages. 

It is true these strikes lost to the country, lost to the toilers and their 
families, millions of money. Let us learn from these strikes and their 
sacrifices that capital on the one hand, no matter how invested, and labor 
on the other, no matter how employed, should come together for the 
general good and prosperity. Let the laboring interests, furnishing the 
brain and muscle, the mental and physical energy, and capital, that 
builds and buys the shops, machinery, mines, and places of employ- 
ment, unite on terms of equality for their mutual benefit. 

As Representatives of the people we must not overlook this movement 
of the laboring masses to secure equality in the distribution of the 
necessary burdens of the Government. Our legislation must not confer 
special privileges, tending to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
We must wipe out all class legislation. Absolute equality can alone 
inspire that feeling of patriotism essential for the protection of our free 
institutions. Give us this, and our country will be filled with peace 
and plenty, virtue and safety. Affording the amplest scope and en- 
co ment for frugal industry, we will find by the cotter’s hearth, the 
shepherd’s fold, on every farm, in all the workshops, by the wayside, 
and among all our laborers a love of country and devotion to our insti- 
tutions which can only be found in a self-governed and well-governed 
nation. 

At the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. GEDDES he yielded the re- 
mainder of his time to Mr. CONVERSE. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will reserve the time yielded me by my col- 
league, hoping to be able to add to it some further time which I may 
obtain from some other gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] is 
entitled to fifteen minutes of the time of his colleague. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SEYMOUR having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message was received from the Senate, 
by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informing the House that the Senate had 
passed without amendment a bill and a joint résolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

Abill (H. R. 5966) to change the name of the Marsh National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, and 
to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn. ; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 223) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan to the mayor of Richmond, Va., a certain amount of flags and 
bunting for use at a fair. . 

The m further announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the cele- 
bration of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence. 


TARIFF. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, before I enter upon the 
argument upon the tariff and bill under consideration I desire to reply 
briefly to the remarks of two of the leaders of this so-called ‘‘ protective- 
tariff” system. 

During this discussion upon the tariff Mr. Crace, of Rhode Island, 
in his speech of April 16, and the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] in his speech of April 15, both made personal 
reference tomyself. They are both leaders of the protective-tariff party 
and Republicans. Mr. CHACE said he desired to inform me that trace- 
chains in England used by the farmers were worth 85 cents per pair and 
in this country 65 cents per pair. If this statementis true, instead of 
this being an argumentin his favor for keeping the present high tax of 
47 per cent. duty on trace-chains, it shows conclusively that there is no 
necessity whatever for any tariff duty on chains to protect American 
capitalist or labor and that they ought to be put upon the free-list, for 
they yield comparatively no revenue. This is a clear proposition, for 
if chains are worth 20 cents a pair more in England than in the United 
States, made with such cheap labor as Mr. KELLEY described, in the 
name of reason and common sense why impose on them any duty at all, 
especially when the importer has to pay the freight and insurance 
across the ocean and add it to the cost of the chains? 

Mr. KELLEY, who has been a member of this House for over twenty 
years, coming here on the unjust doctrine of not only taxing trace-chains 
but every article made of iron used by the farmers and laborers, also all 
their clothing, hats, shoes, blankets, and all they use or wear, and who 
never fails to take the floor when iron of any sort is mentioned, said 
he wanted to inform me that trace-chains were made by poor women 
in England, who only got 25 cents a day, and had to pay out of that 
for the forge and fuel and bringing the rods to the forge. Now, if 
that be true, how does it come that these chains are worth 20 cents more 
in England? What becomesofhis protective theoriesif the laborer in free- 
trade England gets more for chains than here under his protective tariff? 
f the protective tariff cheapens chains here, why do the manufacturers 
want a high tariff of 47 per cent. kept up on them? I want these two 
protective-tariff leaders to settle this question between them. 

Mr. Chairman, at the last session, after a warm debate and much 
opposition in a Republican House, we reduced the duty on chains from 
58 to 47 per cent.; and three days after printed protests were put upon 
our desks from the chain manufacturers, stating that unless we restored 
the duty of 58 per cent. this country would be flooded with English 
chains. Such are the gross inconsistencies of these manufacturers and 
their advocates on this floor. But whem it comes to action they all 
want a high duty, thus demonstrating the insincerity and fallacy of 
their positions and showing that those manufacturers are all realizing 
large profits by reason of the tariff, all coming out of the farmers and 
those who use thesechains. The Treasury getsno revenue, because the 
duty is prohibitive, and it might as well 100 per cent. as 47 per 
cent.—both exclude the importation and prevent competition. And 
what difference is it whether you drown a man in forty-seven feet of 
water or one hundred feet? The effect is the same. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania reached a climax and said he 
hoped no Kentucky girl or woman would ever have to work at such 
unwomanly work as making chains at such starvation wages, I say 
to the gentleman that he need not waste his sympathy on English 
women, for they have to pay no tax on their clothing and the neces- 
saries of life; but if they were here, under the system that he advocates, 
they would have to pay out of their small wages a tariff tax on every 
article of their clothing and all the necessaries of life. 

As for Kentucky girls and women, they never expect to make trace- 
chains or do unwomanly work; they never have and never will as long 
as any Kentucky men are left to protect them. Kentucky girls and 
women expect no sympathy from the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY], for they all know that under his doctrine of so-called 
protection all their clothing and everything they use is taxed, not to 
support the Government, but to enrich the iron lords and manufact- 
urers. [Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ]said in his imposing 
manner that I come here every Con on the doctrine of free trace- 
chains. Mr. Chairman, why is it that the bill I offered to put trace- 
chains used by the farmers and teamsters on the free-list troubles and 
haunts these gentlemen so? I willtell you, sir. These gentlemen and 
the Republican party spent two months during the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress in debating the bill to give us atariffcommission. They acknow]- 
edged that the war tariff ought to be reduced, but contended that we 
must have a commission to aid usin reducing it. I knew there was no 
sincerity in these professions. I charged the fact that it was merely 
for delay that they might continue to draw their tribute from the toil- 
ing masses of the people. Many others charged the same thing. 

To prove their insincerity and to demonstrate to the country that the 
Republican party was unwilling to give any relief to the farmers I 
moved to suspend the rules and pass a bill putting trace-chains on the 
free-list. Why? Becauseit would not affect the revenue, as there was 


little or no revenue collected on chains, and it would be of some small 
benefit to every farmer in the land. We demanded the yeas and nays. 
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The Republican members tried to prevent them, but the Democratic side 
of this House were strong enough and forced a yea-and-nay vote. The 
whole Republican party voted against giving even this small relief to 
the farmers, excepttwomembers. No excuse was left them, forthe prop- 
osition was too simple to require a report from a ‘‘tariff commission.*’ 
Their insincerity was exposed by that vote. The vote was incorporated 
in the Democratic campaign book, and was used by Democrats all over 
the United States in the canvass of 1883 at the fall elections. Those 
chains rattled over their heads at the elections, and many gentlemen 
were left at home who had voted against the bill, and this is why they 
are so uneasy about trace-chains and single me out. 

Now, sir, I will say to the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I came here not as he says, but ona broader ground. I came 
on the doctrine of reducing the tariff taxation to a revenue standard. 
I came in opposition to the doctrine advocated by him—that you have 
the right to tax the great mass of the people to benefit a few manufact- 
urers. I came here on the great principles of Democracy, and he 
knows I have advocated these principles and voted in accordance with 
them ever since I have been a member of this House, He has come 
here for many years—for what? To advocate theiron interest, and he 
has done it ably and well. I was sent here, sir, by no “‘ring,’’ but by 
the untrammeled voice of the Democrats of the old Gibraltar district 
of Kentucky, the best Democrats in the world—the district that was 
represented here so long by that incorruptible patriot, Linn Boyd, who 
was twice Speaker of this House. I am from a district that has never 
faltered from the principles taught by Thomas Jefferson. I have great 
respect for the gentleman personally, but I differ from his views on taxa- 
tion as wide as the poles. He comes here on the doctrine of the right 
to tax the whole people not for revenue, but to protect the manufact- 
urers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will pardon this digression. I 
must now proceed with the argument I shall make on this tariff ques- 
tion—the bill under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I assert that there is no power under the Constitution 
of the United States to tax the people for any purpose other than to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government, economically administered. Yet 
here we sit with a high protective tariff imposed upon the country by the 
Republican party atthe last session of Co not enacted into a law 
by the deliberate opinions of the Representatives of the people by the 
usual routine of legislation, but by a *‘ conference report,” rushed 
through Congress during the last three days of the last Congress, when 
this House was under the control of the Republican party, not for the 
purpose of revenue, but to add to the wealth of a small class of manu- 
facturers and capitalists, to give them profitsof from 25 to 100 per cent., 
while the farmers areonly making 3} or 4 percent. on their capital and 
labor. Is this right? Is this just to our constituents? We have a 
Democratic majority in the House, andis it not ourduty to pass a bill re- 

. ducing tariff taxation? Isit nota violation of our pledges tothe people 
to sit here and see this system of legalized robbery goon? Have we not 
declared in our national platforms that it was wrong to collect tariff 
duties beyond a revenue necessary for the support of the Government ? 
Are we to sit here and do nothing to reduce the tarifftaxation? Ifwe 
do, I say it is criminal on our part. If there are those who will not 
act with us in reducing this unjust tarifftaxation put upon the statute- 
books by the Republicans, and thus prevent us from giving relief to the 
farmers and the great mass of the people, let them go upon the record, 
and let the country know who is responsible for the continuance of this 
system of unjust taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to do my duty in exposing this sys- 
tem and doing all that I could to reduce the tariff rates to a revenue 
standard. I have spoken against it and voted against it upon all proper 
occasions. I shall continue to do so as longas I am a Representative on 
this floor if this system is kept up. 


TAX ON INCOMES. 


I have advocated equalizing the burdens of taxation by imposing 
a tax on all net incomes over $5,000, and thereby making the million- 
aires who pay nothing for the protection of the Government of their 
millions bear some of the burdens of Federal taxation, and not leave 
the greater portion upon the farmers and laborers of the country; and 
I hope it may be done by this Congress. It is right and just. Why 
should the men who own United States bonds by the millions pay noth- 
ing on their immense incomes? They have had a long rest, and paid 
no taxes for over twenty years. What patriotic services have they ren- 
dered that they should be exempt from taxation? Why should they 
be the pets of this Government? They purchased these bonds at from 
40 to 60 cents on the dollar, most of them, and have been drawing their 
interest in gold even when it was over 200 per cent. premium, and pay- 
ing no tax on their bonds or incomes, while all that the farmer owns 
is taxed, Agriculture is the great fountain of our wealth, and it ought 
to be fostered; at least we ought to have even-handed justice dealt out 
tous. Weask no bonuses or bounties, but we demand a fair, equal, 
and just system of taxation. 

Mr. i , at this session of Congress I introduced a bill to equal- 
ize the burdens of taxation by taxing the incomes of those bondholders 
and millionaires by imposing a tax of 3 per cent. on net incomes over 


$5,000, 5 per cent. on incomes over $10,000, and 10 per cent. on in- 
comes over $100,000. I do not contend by any means that that bill is 
perfect; the rates of taxation may be in the estimation of this House 
too great. I believe, sir, upon reflection, that the rate of taxation upon 
incomes ought to be greater on incomes over half a million, and still 
greater on incomes over one million, for such an aggregation of capital 
in the hands of one man is dangerous in arepublican government; and, 
besides, the tax upon them would be light in comparison with those 
having small incomes. 

But, sir, all these matters are for future consideration, for the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to whom this bill has been referred. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of that bill I believe meets the approbation 
of the Democratic members of this House, and I believe of the great 
mass of the people, judging from the comments of the press in the East, 
West, and South. Certainly no one can controvert the justice of the 
principle involved in compelling the millionaires to pay their proportion 
for the protection of the Government of their millions, especially when 
they have paid no tax on their bonds or incomes for over twenty years. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and urge upon the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to whom this bill was referred, to give it early consideration, 
and that they will report that bill back favorably that we may have a 
vote on it in this House, so that the burdens of taxation may be some- 
what equalized and not have a favored class paying no taxes. Asmall 
tax onincomes of those whoare able to pay it would yield from seventy- 
five to one hundred millions of dollars and would enable us to lighten 
the tax on articles of necessity used by the farmers and laboring classes. 

Mr. Chairman, only think, sir, of our present system of taxation. 
Hereare these protectionists clamoring to tax the great mass of the peo- 
ple to add to the great profits of the manufacturers; and not satisfied 
with that, they want to go further and exempt from taxation the im- 
mense fortunes and incomes of these iron lords and manufacturers. 
Sir, could there be greater injustice? I protest against it in the name 
of the people I represent, in the name of the tax-ridden masses of the 
country. 7 

This iniquitous and unjust system of taxation has been kept up in 
the interest of tbe New England States and Pennsylvania for over 
twenty years, and strange, sir, that it has been kept up so long. The 
South and West have been paying the tribute annually to the East 
under the tariff laws and increasing these immense incomes built up 
by this system and exempted from Federal taxation. Sir, the peo- 
ple are learning their rights. The star of empire moves westward. 
We have now the power and the strength to correct this oppression. 
We demand no bounties, but ask for justice. Give us ‘‘equal rights to 
all and exclusive privileges to none.” 

Mr. Chairman, the great vital question that interests the American 
people is the question of taxation. The total amount of revenue col- 
lected is $398,287,581. Of that sum $116,483,025 is collected upon 
whisky and tobacco—two articles that are not necessaries—and $210,- 
637,293 is collected under the tariff system of taxation. There is no 
question better settled than that amount of taxation is not necessary 
to defray the expenses of the Government. The President has repeat- 
edly told us in his messages that the revenue collected was too great, 
that it ought to be reduced and the taxes lessened. In his message of 
December, 1881, he said: 


In view, however, of the heavy load of taxation which our ple have al- 
ready borne we may well consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to re- 
duce the revenues, even if we delay a little the payment of the debt. It seems 
to me that the time has arrived when the people may justly demand some relief 
from their present onerous burden, and that by due economy in the various 
branches of the public service this may be readily afforded. 


In 1882 the President again recommended a reduction of the reve- 
nues or the taxation upon the people in his message in these words: 


I heartily approve the Secretary’s recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. It will be remem- 
bered that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last session the impor- 
tance of relieving the industry and enterprise from the pressure of unnecessary 
taxation. It is one of the tritest maximsof political economy that all taxesare 
burdensome, however wisely and prudently imposed. And though there have 
always been among our people wide differences of sentiment as to the best 
methods of raising the national revenues, and indeed as to the principles upon 
which taxation should be based, there has been substantial accord in the doc- 
trine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary fora wise and eco- 
nomical administration of the Government, Of late the public revenues have 
far exceeded that limit,and unless checked by appropriate legislation such ex- 
cesses will continue to increase from year to year. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1881, the surplus revenue amounted to $100,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ended 30th of June last the surplus was more than $145,000,000. The report of 
the Secretary shows what disposition has been made of these moneys. They 
have not only answered the requirements of the sinking fund, but have afforded 
a large balance applicable to other reductions of the public debt. 

It was made apparent, in the course of the animated discussions which this 

uestion arou: at the last session of bs woh that the policy of diminishing 

e revenue by reducing taxation commanded the general approval of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. regret that because of conflicting views, as to the best 
methods by which that policy should be made operative, none of its benefits 
have as yet been reaped. 


Sir, this reads like the doctrine of the Democratic party. The Presi- 
dent says ‘‘only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary for a 
wise and economical administration of the Government.’’ This sounds 
like the Democratic platform—“‘‘a tariff for revenue only ’’—which has 
been so often denounced by the Republicans on this floor and in the 
country. 
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The Republicans on this floor and in the Senate in 1882 were com- 
pelled in the debate on the Tariff Commission to acknowledge that the 
taxes were too high, and then instead of reducing the tariff taxation 
they postponed it by appointing the Tariff Commission. Sir, I and others 
charged then on this floor that there was no sincerity in their pl 
to reduce the tariff taxation; that they only wanted delay, that the 
capitalists and manufacturers might continue to draw their annual 
tribute from the farmers and consumers of the country. Subsequent 
events have proved it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury suggested in his report that the rev- 
enue was too much, and, sir, the $140,000,000 surplus in the Treasury 
demonstrates beyond controversy that the taxes are too high and ought 
to be reduced. 

There are but few, I hope, that will have the bold effrontery to charge 
that the taxes on whisky and tobacco ought to be reduced and that the 
poent high taxes on the blankets, woolen goods, and the necessaries of 

ife used by the farmers and laborers in the land ought to be kept up. 

Why, sir, even the tariff commissioners, taken from the high-protec- 
tion tariff class, after traveling all over the country and examining the 
manufacturers themselves, were forced to recommend a reduction in the 
tariff taxation of 25 per cent. 

The President in two consecutive messages recommended a reduction 
of the tarifftaxation. The Secretary of the Treasury recommended it; 
the tariff commissioners, the appointees of the Republican party, rec- 
ommended it; the people, the toiling masses, demanded it. Let us see 
what response has been made to these appeals by Congress. A Repub- 
lican Congress met in December, 1882, and after spending nearly the 
whole session in an apparent effort to reduce the tariff taxation, with a 
bill in the Senate and one in the House, both for the avowed purpose 
of reducing the tariff, they brought their labors to a close on the 3d 
day of March, 1883; not by responding to the advice of the President 
and ing the demands and wants of the people by a reduction of 
the tariff taxation adequate with the requirements of the Government 
and the wants of the toiling masses of the country, but they perpe- 


trated an outrage and a fraud upon the tax-ridden people, not by an act 
of Congress, the deliberate judgment of both Houses, but by a ** confer- 
ence report,” containing the present unjust tariff law. It was rushed 
through both Houses under a change of the rules, brought about by a 
Republican caucus without consideration. It was the most barefaced 
combination and legislative iniquity upon the rights of the people ever 
practiced in Congress. It was a fraud upon the rights of the people. 
It was a piece of deception which time has demonstrated. 

Instead of reducing the tariff 45 per cent., as the conferees said it 
would, it increased the tariff taxation, where there were no disagreeing 
votes between the House and Senate, on large and important classes of 
goods; it increased the tax on cotton and woolen goods; it increased tax- 
ation on many articles used by the laboring classes beyond the Mor- 
rill war tariff, and yet we are modestly told not to disturb that iniqui- 
tous and unjust tariff enacted into a law in violation of every principle 
of justice and rightful legislation; that it would be impolitic to do so. 

Sir, I say that the great mass of the people, the Democratic party, 
justice to those who have paid this tribute for over twenty years, all de- 
mand that this Democratic House shall reduce this system of legalized 
robbery. Mr. Chairman, what excuse could we make when we return 
home if we had made no attempt to relieve the people of this unjust sys- 
tem of taxation with an overflowing Treasury ? Sir, it would be criminal 
on our part not to make the attempt; and as far as I am concerned I 
would vote to-day to reduce the tariff to a revenue standard, giving only 
such protection as that would afford, and it is enough. It is all the 
manufacturers have a right to ask under the Constitution of our coun- 
try. Mr. Chairman, where is the clause in the Constitution which au- 
thorizes us to im taxes upon the t mass of the people not for 
revenue, but toadd to the wealth of a favored class? Sir, there is none. 

Look, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at some of the outrages perpe- 
trated by this so-called ‘‘ conference report” that the Republicans pre- 
tended would reduce the tariff taxation. 

The Bureau of Statistics, the most correct authority, furnishes the 
following table: 


Values of imports of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the United States, with theamount of duty and the ad valorem rate of duty collected, 
: during the six months ended December 31, 1882 and 1883. 


WZ a Increase + 
Six months under the old law—1882. Six months under the new law—1883. Decrease — 
es bs | Ad valorem Ad valorem | 
Value. [Duty collected, rate of duty Value. (Duty collected. rate of duty) Value. Ad valorem, 
| collected. | collected. | 
| | l 
A Dollars, | Dollars, Per cent. Dollars. rs. Per cent. Dollars. Per cent, 
All dutiable merchandise...........cceeereereessenens 260, 856, 237 111, 266, 507 42, 65 235, 898, 109 96, 514, 136 40.91 | —24, 958,128 — L4 
Sugar and MEAAA......000...seereecerseerees | 4, 432, 311 23, 180, 590 52.17 46, 800, 671 121, 49,40 +2, 360 - Sid 
—_ — steel and manufactures thereof........ 32, 499, 426 12, 713, 996 39.12 23, 698, 937 7,924,225 33. 44 — 8, 800, 489 — 6.68 
‘ool: | 
1, 210, 689 671, 415 55. 46 2,399,515 1,073, 311 44.73 1, 188, 826 — 10.73 
135,123 | 67, 839 50.19 615, 677 267,7 43.48 480, — 6.71 
3, 505, 980 974, 202 27.79 4, 345, 385 1,087, 004 25. 02 839, — 277 
22, 400, 387 14, 943, 626 66.71 22,064,512 15, 202, 183 68.90 — 335,875 + 2.19 
Manufactures of cotton. 14, 967, 850 5, 629, 658 37.61 12, 067, 631 4, 835, 714 40. 07 — 2,900, 219 + 2.46 
Manufactures of silk .... 19, 999, 119 | 11, 738, 469 58. 69 21, 286, 252 10, 617, 057 49. 83 +1, 287, 133 — 8.86 
Earthen and china ware . 4, 423, 146 1, 896, 705 42.88 8, 824, 951 1, 830, 363 47.85 — 598,195 4.97 
Glass and glassware. 4,271,305 | 2, 327, 660 54.49 3, 043, 197 2, 187, 362 55. 47 — 328,108 +98 
Span win 5, 203, 625 | 3, 706, 142 71.22 2, 945, 001 2, 659, 312 90. 30 — 2,258, 624 19.08 
t liquors ... | 511,772 | 227, 370 44.43 490, 315 235, 823 48.10 — 21,457 3.67 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, March 10, 1834. 


This table shows that instead of a reduction of $3,681,000, as Mr. 
MORRILL, of Vermont, said would result from the present tariff law on 
cotton goods, the tariff duty on cotton goods is increased $825,000 on 
the amount consumed last year, which was $37,970,610, besides the in- 
crease by reason of the tariff on the cotton goods manufactured in the 
United States, all of which is a bonus to the manufacturers und comes 
out of the pockets of the consumers, and amounts to millions. 

The tables show that while the tariff on wool was reduced the tariff 
on woolen goods was increased over one million annually at the present 
rate of importation, and of course the enhanced price by reason of this 
tariff will be added by the manufacturers on the woolen goods manufact- 
ured in this country, which will amount to many millions, all to come 
out of the consumers and go not into the Treasury, but into the pockets 
of the manufacturers. 

The tariff on silks and satins was reduced from 60 to 50 per cent., 
and the tariff on the cheap crockery ware used by the poor was increased. 
The clothing of the laborers of the country is taxed 25 per cent. higher 
by this conference law than it was under the war tariff. These are 
specimens of the relief they gave to the farmers and laborers of the 
country by this (I might say) conference fraud under the false pretense 
of reducing the tariff taxes. Sir, I have called this tariff system “*rob- 
bery,” and in doing so I am justified by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the The Loan Association 
against Topeka, delivered by that able jurist, Judge Miller (20 Wallace, 
657), in which the court say, defining the taxing power: 


The power to tax is therefore the strongest, the most pervading ofall the powers 
of the Govacnmanh, reaching dirsctly or indirectly to all classes of the people. 


JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., Chief of Bureau. 


It was said by Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch es. The State of 
Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking instancoof 
the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax of 10 per 
cent. imposed by the United States on the circulation of all other banks than 
the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation within 
a year of two after its peameae. This power can as readily be employed against 
one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and 
give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is no implied limita- 
tion of the uses for which the power may be exercised. 

To lay with one hand the rE of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to w it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms. 

Nor is ittaxation. A “tax,” says Webster's Dictionary, “is a rate or sum of 
money on the person or property of a citizen by government for the use 
of the nation or state.” ‘Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the legisla- 
ture n persons or property to raise money for public purposes.” 

Coulter, J., in Northern Liberties vs. St. John’s Church, says, very 
forcibly: y 

I think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition, levied by authority of the government for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the government in all its machinery and operations; that 
they are imposed for a public purpose. 

In this decision the court say: 

To lay with one hand the power of the government on the ey of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individ to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 

The court further says in the same decision: 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
ploys eapitalorlabor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn-keeper, the banker, 
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the builder, the steamboat-owner, are equally promoters of the public good and 
equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No line can 
be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the 
public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the 
city or town, 

So I hope my Republican friends will not say that I use harsh and 
unwarranted denunciation when I denounce this whole system of tariff 
taxation as a system of ‘robbery ” of the great masses of the people 
to enrich a favored class, the few manufacturers. Mr. Chairman, all 
taxation should be uniform and just to all classes and all sections and 
all industries. Instead of this, the American Congress by a system of 
tariff taxation has oppressed the agricultural interest of the country, 
compelling the farmer to pay large and enhanced prices for nearly all 
he consumes, and denying him the right to reap the full fruits of his 
labor by selling his products or exchanging them in the best markets 
of the world, aud all for the purpose of enriching the manufacturers at 
thé expense chiefly of the farmers, who comprise over one-half of the 

ulation of this country, and this iniquity is perpetrated by what 
is known as the “‘ protective tariff,” which I believe to be nothing but 
legalized robbery of the great mass of the people to enrich the few 
under the pretext of ** protecting American labor.” 

Mr. Chairman, the great principle underlying our Government is 
“equal rights to all; exclusive privileges to none ; yet no people ever 
submitted to such oppressive taxation as we do, not to support the Gov- 
ernment, but to enrich a small class who have put their capital in manu- 
factories. I have no objection to a revenue tariff to support the Gov- 
ernment, economically administered. This is the Democratic doctrine, 
and would be constitutional and right. The people must investigate 
this question for themselves, and when they understand the injustice 
of this so-called protective system they must rise in their majesty and 
shake off the shackles that have made the farmers of the great West 
and South slaves to enrich the manufacturers. They must fill the leg- 
islative halls of Congress with men who will trample under foot the 
monopolies which are controlling the legislation of this great country 
and wringing from the farmers and laborers about $1,500,000,000 annu- 
ally, not for revenue, butabonusto manufacturers, by this unjust tariff. 


QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the great question of the day. It is one in 
which every honest laborer and agriculturist is interested, whether he 
is a Democrat or a Republican, white or black. It is an issue from 
which I do not shrink, and the Democratic party must not shrink if they 
want the confidence of the people and if they are true to their past plat- 
forms and principles with which we have in days gone by marched to 
victory. The people all over this great country demand relief, and 
speedy relief, from this serfdom which is grinding them down every day 
and making them poorer in spite of close economy and industry. 

Mr. Chairman, let us examine this question fairly. What is the total 
value of the commodities imported into the United States from foreign 
countries upon which a tariff duty is imposed? In 1882 it was $505,- 
491,967; in 1883, $493,916,384. What isthe amount of tariff taxation 
imposed upon the importations of 1883? Under the tariff now in force, 
$210, 637,293, which is an average of 42.65 per cent; in 1881 it was 43.25 
per cent. Thus it will be seen that the reduction under the great re- 
lief measure given us at the last session of Congress by the Republican 
party amounted to almost nothing, and yet they acknowledged that the 
war tariff was too high, and their own tariff commissioners had recom- 
mended a reduction of 20 or 25 per cent. 

Now, what is the total amount of goods consumed upon which a tariff 
duty is imposed? According to the last census it is about $4,000,000, - 
000. Thus it makes the enhanced value of the commodities by reason 
of the tariff about one and a half billions, which is a bonus to the man- 
ufacturers, so that the consumers pay into the Treasury collected under 
the present tariff $210,637,293, and pay to the manufacturers a bonus 
of about one and a half billions in addition. 

These figures are almost incredible, but yet they are true, and from 
this it can be seen why these manufacturers are reveling in wealth and 
luxury. In the East millionaires are so numerous as scarcely to attract 
attention. Magnificent palaces are on every hand, their tables groan- 
ing under the luxuries of every land, fine equipages and liveried serv- 
ants, such as are seen in Eastern cities and at Newport, Saratoga, and 
other places of summerresortevery year. They own millionsupon mill- 
ions of bonds. National banks are too numerous to mention. 

How different is it in the Westand South. With the richest country in 
the world, with close economy, with children kept at home from school 
to work, indulging in no costly luxuries, yet at the end of each year our 
farmers can barely make the ends meet after paying their taxes. 

And, ‘sir, this has been going on for over half a century. No wonder 
that you see the fine cities, colleges, and everything that is grand and 
costly in the East. But where, sir, did fhe money come from that pro- 
duced this result? From the pockets of the toiling masses of this coun- 


try; out of the honest farmers, lawyers,*doctors, and laborers of the 
West and South, who have paid their yearly tribute to these manufact- 
urers, collected in violation of justice and the Constitution of our coun- 
try by this iniquitous tariff system, for it all comes out of the pockets 
of the consumer; and not only the tariff duty, but the cost of trans- 
portation across the ocean, with the profits of the merchant, as can be 


plainly demonstrated. If this annual tribute was collected by tax- 
gatherers the people would not stand it twelve months, but it is col- 
lected inan insidious way by the merchants, as I explained fully once 
before in discussing this question on this floor, and which I will repeat: 

A foreign merchant brings from Europe a hat, a pair of shoes; he 
pays the tariff duty at the custom-house, and then offers them for sale 
in this country. What does he ask for them? He adds to the cost in 
Europe the transportation across the ocean, his profits, the tariff duty. 
The merchant from the West or South, who buys in the East, has all 
this to pay; he brings them home, adds on his profits and the trans- 
portation from New York, and sells them to the farmers and con- 
sumers. Then they have all this to pay; they buy the hats, the shoes, 
and other dutiable goods, and wear them out. Out of their pockets, 
then, comes the whole amount at last. 

Sir, this is bad enough, but it is insignificant compared with the 
bonus paid the manufacturers. How do they collect their bonuses? 
Simply by patting their goods up to the price of the foreign article, add- 
ing on the tariff duty, the cost of transportation across the ocean, in- 
surance, and profit, all of which the consumers have to pay. Thusthe 
consumers have to pay this bonus of about $1,500,000,000 to the man- 
ufacturers and the $210,637,293 tariff duties collected and paid into the 
Treasury by the officers of the Government. To make it still plainer : 
A man in New York goes into a hat-store of imported hats; he buys 
one. What does he pay for it? He pays the cost in Europe, trans- 
portation, profit, and the tariff duty, say $2. This $2 goes into the 
Treasury. He crossesthestreetand buys a hat made in Massachusetts. 
What does he pay for it? Why, the same price, because the Yankee 
has added on the tariff duty; then the $2 goes into the Yankee’s pocket 
instead of into the Treasury, And so it is with 2,000 articles upon 
which the tariff duties are imposed. How long will the American peo- 
ple stand this robbery ? 

Mr. Chairman, of the $210,637,293 collected and paid into the Treas- 
ury upon foreign goods imported $134,557,435.69 are collected on six 
articles, as follows: 


SRO RTA SRA a, io oracacsnsmtens balances AA ES SATA S . $46,172, 378 85 


Woolen and wool. ), 892 
Iron and steel. 16,590, 503 93 
Silk Wa 19, 654, 946 28 
Cotton 12, 234, 371 24 
Flax and line 7, 584, 312 87 
ERE ORR CG MIR BIER a E AA T S N E TAR E 134, 557,435 69 


It requires the duty on all the remaining long list of over 1,900 arti- 
cles to make up the remaining $86,079,857.31 of tariff duties that goes 
into the Treasury, because the tariff duty is so high on all the other 
articles but little is imported. The tariffon most of them is almost 
prohibitory, and therefore the manufacturer can charge what he pleases 
on them. 

Such is the injustice of this tariff, made to rob the farmers and other 
consumers for the benefitof afew manufacturers and not for revenue. 


INJUSTICE OF THE TARIFF. 


One of the worst features of this odious tariff is that the necessaries of 
life and the articles used by the poor are taxed the highest, as will be 
seen from a few articles which I have selected. Thus while cut-glass, 
used only by the wealthy, pays a tariff duty of only 40 per cent., the 
common window-glass, used by the poor, is taxed 45 percent. The 
velvets and laces used by the wealthy are only taxed 40 per cent., and 
thecommon flannel to protect the laboring man and his wife and children 
from the cold of winter are taxed 69 percent.; coarse blankets taxed 
69 per cent., while broadcloth is only taxed 66 per cent. Medicines 
for the sick are taxed from 15 to 237 per cent., while raisins, figs, and 
confections are taxed only 29, 35, and 55 per cent. respectively, and 
champagne wine 56 per cent. Under the present tariff the poor people 
pay nearly double as much as the wealthy, because the duty is so much 
higher on the articles used by the poor laboring class than the rich, 
and yet the incomes of the millionaires pay no tax and have not for years. 
Is this justice? Ought such a system to be kept up? 

Mr. Chairman, of the population of the United States over 40,000,000 
are consumers not engaged in manufactories, and only about 12,000,000 
are engaged in manufactories; this includes the families of the opera- 
tives. Sir, of this number not more than 3 per cent. get the immense 
profits from manufactories, and these immense bonuses or bounties, 
because the operatives have to live; they consume the necessaries of 
life upon which the tariff duties are imposed, like other laborers. And 
although nominally they may be receiving good wages, yet their wages 
are taken out of their pockets by the enormous duties imposed upon 
their clothing and the necessaries of life that they consume. 

The capitalists who own the manufactories are the only beneficiaries 
under the tariff and reap the benefits or increased price by reason of 
the tariff taxation. They are pocketing an annual profit of from 20 to 
60 per cent., and the poor operatives are bled by the tariff in common 
with the farmers of the country. Why should 45,000,000 of people be 
taxed under the tariff laws for the benefit of the capitalists, who see 
proper to ran manufactories that are fully developed and competent to 
sustain themselves in fair competition with Europe, especially when 
they have the ocean across which most of the raw material has to go 
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and then come back after it is manufactured before it is offered for sale 
here? 

The manufacturers have no moral or legal right to claim bounties 
from the farmers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, and laborers 


to enrich them. Ií there ever was any just reason for it, it has ceased 
to exist; for they have had protection or bounties long enough. A con- 
tinuance of the tariff at a higher rate than is necessary to defray the 
expenses of the Government is simply the taxation of the whole people 
to add to the wealth of a few, to build up, as it has done, a favored aris- 
tocracy in violation of the spirit of our institutions. I protest against 
it, sir, in the name of justice and the people whom I have the honor to 
represent. 

Now let us see the amount of capital engaged in agriculture. Ac- 
cording to the last census, total value of farms, $10,197,094,805; total 
value of farming implements, $406,522,364; total value of live-stock, 
$1,500,494,607; total amount invested in agriculture, $12,104,111,776. 

The farmers are not realizing more than 3 or 3} per cent. net, while 
the manufacturers are realizing from 30 to 60 per cent. I mean the capi- 
talists who own the factories, not the poor operatives. 

Sir, is it just, is it right, that the agriculturist should be discrimi- 
nated against? Where is the protection given the farmer? Where is 
the protection given labor onthe farm? Thereis none. We ask none. 
All the farmer demands is equality under the law, and he has a right 
to it. We are not even allowed to sell our tobacco to any one unless he 
is licensed and taxed by the Government. 

Sir, I have been a farmer all my life, and I have felt and understood 
the injustice done the farmers of the country and the burdens imposed 
unjustly upon them and the doctors, lawyers, artisans, and laborers of 
the land by this unjust protective tariff system. 

But, sir, we hear the continual cry that this unjust tariff system is 
necessary to ‘‘ protect American labor.’’ It is not true. It is a decep- 
tion and a fraud apon the rights of the great mass of the people. Un- 
der what clause of the Constitution do you find the power to tax the 
honest farmer, to take from him the fruits of his hard labor and put it 
in the pocket of the manufacturer to enhance the value of his labor? 
Give us equal rights. You have no right- to tax 45,000,000 of our 
people to enrich 5,000,000—no, only one and a half millions, for the 
operatives do not get the profitor bonus. Weliveina country abound- 
ing in the raw material, the iron, coal, cotton, at our very doors. 

The broad ocean across which the manufactures of Europe have to 
come gives you all the protection you need or ought to have. You 
have been protected in your infancy; you have grown to manhood; and 
do not keep up your cry for “‘protection.’’ You have most of the bank- 
ing capital; you have the bonds; you got them for 40 cents to 60 cents 
on the dollar; and in God’s name you ought to be satisfied. If some 
manufactories will not pay, why, you have no right, legal or moral, to 
tax others to keep them up. But, gentlemen, you know that they will 
pay; you know that they ship plows to England and machinery of va- 
rious kinds and sell them lower than they do here, and then make a 
fair profit. You know that while we only make 3} or 4 per cent. in 
agriculture, your iron lords are realizing 30 and 60 per cent., and that 
you are making an average of over 30 per cent. on all manufactured 
commodities; but you are not satisfied, and the American people will 
have to rise in their might and assert their birthright to be free. The 
shackles of slavery have been struck from the African, yet you hold in 
slavery the white men of the country, the toiling masses, and compel 
them to pay you tribute on the necessaries of life, and deny to them 
the right to exchange the fruits of their labor for the commodities they 
need in the markets of the world. It is an outrage. 


HOW IS THIS UNJUST SYSTEM OF TAXATION KEPT UP? 


But Mr. Chairman, I may be asked, How is this unjust tariff system 
kept up? In the first place, it was enacted, as I said before, during the 
war under a false pretense to fill the Treasury, and ever since then it has 
been kept up by “‘rings and cliques” who were in the interest of the 
manufacturers and monopolists, and who sent members here who have 
disregarded the interest of the farmers and consumers in many instances. 
They have not represented the interest of the great mass of the people. 
Then these capitalists fill the corridors of this Capitol and the hotels 
with lobbyists, all in theirinterests. The honest farmersin the country 
are at home; they have neither the time nor the money to spend in com- 
ing here to see to their interests, and they are disregarded by members 
who are true to the interests of the capitalists, who had them nominated 
in conventions in which the great mass of the people had no voice. 

And lastly, any reform in this tariff has been prevented by the rules 
of this House. Inthis way every bill hasto be referred under the rules 
to a committee, and no vote can be taken on it until the committee 
reports the bill back to the House, either favorably or unfavorably. 
Many bills have been introduced looking to relief from this odious tariff 
by various members. I have introduced several myself during the 
Forty-sixth Congress and Forty-seventh Congress and during this ses- 
sion. What became of them? They were referred underthe rules to 


the Committee on Ways and Means, and that committee, in violation 
of the spirit of the rules of this House, pocketed these bills and refused 
to report them in any way at all, either favorably or unfavorably, and 
thus they prevented a vote upon those bills of relief to the people. 


I offered bills to abolish the tariff duty on all agricultural imple- 
ments, a bill to repeal the tax on leaf-tobacco, a bill to put trace-chains 
on the free-list. What has become of them? They sleep the sleep of 
death in this star chamber, and there is no power under the rules of 
this House to resurrect them. There is no way to force this committee 
to report these bills. Why do they not report these bills back with an 
adverse report, if the committee is opposed to them? . Because they 
would then go on the Calendar and we could have a vote on them. 
Members would then be brought face to face with their constituents, 
and they would have to vote for these bills or an indignant constitu- 
ency would consign them to private life, and send men here who would 
represent their true interest. 

Look, Mr. Chairman, forexample, at the bill to put trace-chains on the 
free-list. Upon trace-chains there is a duty of 47 per cent., which 
amounts to almost a prohibition, for the whole amount of revenue col- 
lected upon trace-chains, as shown by the report of the Commissioner of 
Revenue, isonly $1,500inayear. Yetitisanarticle used by every farmer 
in the land and every teamster, and by virtue of this tariff millions go 
into the pockets of the manufacturers of chains every year as a bonus. 
Would any man representingan agricultural district face his constituents 
on the record and vote against that bill which would give the farmers 
free trace-chains? It would do the Treasury no harm, because the reve- 
nue is only a mere pittance, $1,500; and yet, sir, I introduced that bill 
during the Forty-sixth Congress, and the Ways and Means Committee 
had that bill during the last two sessions of the Forty-sixth Congress, 
and have had it during the Forty-seventh Congress and ever since the 
first bill day of this Congress, when I introduced it again, now four 
months ago, and will not make a report of the bill, either favorable or 
unfavorable, because it would then be in the power of a majority of this 
House to vote on this and similar bills. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not an outrage upon the rights of the people that 
such an abuse of power should exist and yet no remedy provided against 
it? For there is none, unless you could get a two-thirds vote and pass 
a bill or resolution under a suspension of the rules. But, sir, amajority 
ought to rule in a republican government; but it is powerless here. A 
majority can not force from that committee the many bills that have 
been referred to it for the relief of the farmers and consumers of this 
country. Seeing this defect in the new rules when they were reported 
from the committee that formed the new rules of this House, I offered 
an amendment to force a committee to report on a bill after they had 
had it for thirty days and refused to report it back to the House by 
putting it in the power of the member offering the bill to move to dis- 
charge the committee who had had it thirty days and to give the House 
theright to voteon the bill, when a majority could pass it ifthey thought 


proper. 

But, sir, that amendment was defeated after it had been advocated 
by myself and others, as will be seen by a reference to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress, pages 
1085 to 1089. Whodefeatedit? Why, the protective-tariff men; those 
men who are willing to tax the masses to enrich the few. They were 
the men who voted against the amendment for this evil that exists to- 
day and puts it in the power of any committee to defeat the will of a 
majority of the Representatives on this floor simply by refusing to 
report back a bill referred to them. 

Sir, ought such an outrage to be tolerated in a free country, a land 
of boasted freedom, when seven men in the Congress of the United States 
can prevent the passage of a bill giving a relief to the people, althongh 
a large majority may desire to vote for the bill? It is worse than des- 
potism. Yet such is the case under the rules of this House. It is right 
that this House and the country should understand this question, and 
therefore I have attempted to expose it in the hope thata remedy may 
be provided to force a committee to report a bill back to this House 
that hasbeen referred tothem. Personally I like and respect the mem- 
bers of that committee; but, sir, I felt that it was my duty to expose, 
this grievance that has riveted upon the people this odious tariff and 
has prevented even a modification of parts of it in former sessions of 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator BECK assigns the following additional means 
by which this tariff system is kept up. He said: 

Mr. President, the truth is, that protectionists at last believe that they can 
control the legislation of the Government, and not only hold on to the sub- 
sidies they now receive, but many of them clamor for more. Their organiza- 
tions are perfect, and ramify every part of the RERE They elect or defeat 
Senators and Representatives in many places, as they think best for their inter- 
est; they own a powerful and intelligent portion of the public press; they can 
afford to spend and squander hundreds of millions rather than have their priv- 
ileges curtailed or their bounties diminished. They have their operatives 
many of them very intelligent men, so dependent upon them for the support ot 
their families that they can, by threats of reducing their wages, if Congress 
dares to reduce their subsidies, make the workmen, against their interest, and 
often against their will, protest vigorously by ition and otherwise against 
all reduction of taxation. -Dism from position follows a refusal to vote and 
protest as they are expected and often ordered todo. They move like well- 
trained veterans in every contest, knowing that the tax-paying masses have no 
combinations, and can have none, no hired press, and no paid advocates. The 
protectionists are as trained regulars in a conflict with raw militia, Union is 
strength; wealth is power, and a common interest is a strong bond of union, 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now toshow to the country and this commit- 
tee that the very States in the East that are now so clamorous for pro- 
tection, at one time, when they were impartial judges, entertained and 
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expressed the views in regard to the protective tariff that I have to-day. 
They not only contended that the whole system was wrong and unjust, 
butthatit was unconstitutional. They manifested their viewsin memo- 
rials to Congress, in public resolutions, and in conventions, all of which 
denounced this odious and unjust system, and I will now refer to some 
of those memorials and resolutions, which I have referred to before, and 
to which I invite the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the advocates for protection will be 
driven to say these are oldarguments. But, sir, thisisnoanswer. The 
Constitution is the same in this respect that it was then; the eternal 
principles of justice are the same now that they were then, and the rea- 
sons are more forcible to-day than they were then, for they were pro- 
testing against a low tariff on but few articles, while now we have a tariff 
of an average of about 41 per cent. and on about 2,000 articles, 

In November, 1820, Mr. Kinsley presented to the Sixteenth Congress 
a memorial from Belfast, in the State of Maine, protesting against any 
further protection to the manufacturing interest of thecountry. In the 
same year, in the month of December, Mr. Whitman presented to Con- 
gress a memorial from a convention of delegates from the agricultural 
and commercial sections of the State of Maine, assembled at Portland, 
asking that no such tariff be adopted as was proposed at the former Con- 

(which was a low tariff on a few articles), in which, after present- 
ing an elaborate argument against a protective tariff, they use this lan- 
guage (see Annals of Sixteenth Congress, page 1495): 


Your memorialists have not been led to these remarks by any thing like hos- 
tility to the manufacturing interests. They are, on the mapa decidedly in 
favor of all reasonable encouragement to promote, uphold, and cherish every 
thing of that kind. i 

But your memorialists had never dreamed it would ever be considered nec- 
essary or proper that all other interests should be made to yield as secondary 
and tributary to that alone, They are sure this was not the original design of 
the framers of the Constitution. In that instrument we find nothing about 
manufactures, 

Pad however, have pressed into their service an elaborate essay of the cele- 
bi Alexander Hamilton on this subject. They have adopted his principles, 
but disregard their application. He insisted on the encouragement of manu- 
factures so far as might be consistent with a due regard to commerce and the 
collection of revenue. The duties now are nearly treble what they were when 
he wrote, and, on an average, higher by 100 Ne cent. than he, in the height of 
his zeal for manufactures, ever recommended, 

In the case of iron, the duty on which was not half what it now is, he recom- 
mended a diminution, under an idea that it was almost a raw material, neces- 
sary in every kind of mechanism; and the same with regard to molasses, which 
we could ourselves distill, At the time he wrote it was necessary to urge with 
great vehemence upon the attention of Congress this subject of encouraging man- 
ufactures in order to have it attended to, so far as might be compatible with the 
other great interests of the community. But he could not have foreseen this 
abuse and PAVO of hisreasoning. He never could have imagined thatthe 
time would come when it would be deemed good policy to make the people pay 
from 30 to, 100 per cent, more for goods to the manufacturer than they might 
otherwise be bought for of the pay arbre 3 merchant. 

Your memorialists believe the duties now imposed on foreign manufactures 
to be fully adequate to any reasonable demand on the part of the American man- 
ufacturer. All the cotton and woolen manufactories which have been provi- 
dently established and well managed are perfectly satisfied with the present 
rate of duties, From these we hear no complaint; and they are considerably 
numerousin the Northern and Eastern States. All such as were established 
without judgment, without capital, and without the aid of any skill whatever 
have of course moldered into ruin. Such it can not comport with the wisdom 
OE poney of Government to attempt to revive and uphold. 

our memorialists believe that the excitement in favor of manufacturers has 
had its origin rather in the improvidence and rash enterprise of some of our fel- 
low-citizens than in any well-grounded cause of complaint, It may be that be- 
tween 1812 and 1815 a state of things existed which induced individuals, in great 
numbers even, to plunge inconsiderately into extravagant and wild schemesin 
relation to manufactures. But it does not follow that the Government is, at all 
hazards, bound to uphold, protect, and save them from ruin. 


They close that memorial with the following forcible language: 


The situation of this country is in no wise similar to that of Great Britain. 
We have no surplus population that can not be retained but by such means. We 
have vacant territory without limit, and almost without price, inviting cultiva- 
tion, There they must manufacture or emigrate. And notwithstanding the ut- 
most of their exertions to find employment for their laboring poor, every seventh 
individual isa pauper and dependent on apa S In this country, as yet, it is 
not even every hundredth individual that is a subject of charity, and many cen- 
turies may elapse before the proportion will be greater, if this manufacturing 
mania can be kept within bounds, 
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The effect of an extraordinary action is to produce reaction. If the mauufact- 
urers should now succeed the consequence will be a deficit in the revenue. A 
direct tax must ensue, irritation wil be ocr. and by the time the manu- 
facturers shall have got their great establishments in operation a new tariff will 

enacted with a view to revenue solely. When the tariff was settled in 1816 
the manufacturers were duly represented. The then Secretary of the Treasury 
was from the city of Philadelphia, and partook, it is believed, ofall the feelings 
of the people upon this subject. At any rate, he recommended the tariff at that 
time with an express view to manufactures, and his recommendations, so faras 
they affected manufactures, in every instance, it is understood, except in rela- 
tion to iron, were implicitly adopted. Atthat time the manufacturers, excepting 
those of iron, were perfectly satisfied, and in 1518, at the instance of the manu- 
facturers, the duty on iron was increased from $9 to $15 per ton. They at the 
same time requested that the duty of 25 per cent. on cotton and woolen 
which had been limited to five re be made perpetual. In this also 
they were gratified. Your memorialists expected to have heard no more from 
the manufacturers about further protecting duties. But the stride they are now 
contemplating is, to your memorialists, truly astonishing. Nothing now will 
satisfy them short of $25 per ton upon iron, an article n in every piece 
of mechanism ; 35 per cent. upon printed books, by way, it may fe presumed, of 
pe pata aren Sige eng 10 cents per gallon on molasses, to protect the distillers 
of ied vneoes & } per cent. upon cotton and teleacnery| DAA and so upon other man- 
Prepni a aanas in proportion, and, to crown all, cash payment without credit 
for du 
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Your memorialists have thus, with the characteristic frankness of fellow-citi- 
zens, intimated some of their views and feelings on this all-important subject. 


interests of the nation, on which depend its Roe inne s wlory, and is re- 
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In same year another able memorial of a convention of delegates from 
Pennsylvania, assembled in Philadelphia, was presented to Congress, 
containing a full review of the protective-tariff system, and showing its 
injurious effects, part of which I will read, and regret that I can not 
read the whole of it, which is as follows: 


Once admit that Congress may use the power of taxing imports ad libitum 
for any other purpose than that of revenue, and you give them, in reality, the 
power to say to the citizens of these United States, “ You must devote your- 
selves to agriculture, commerce, or manufactures, not as you may happen to be 
inclined, but according to our sovereign wil! and pleasure.” Let it never be for- 
yee that the question now about to be determined is not so much what may 

beneficial to manufacturers, as whether Government has a right to benefit 
them to the manifest injury both of the agricultural and commercial classes ; 
whether the constitutional provision against taxing exports can be rendered in 
a great measure nugatory by diminishing at pleasure the value of our exporta- 
ble commodities through the instrumentality ofa tax upon imports; and, finally, 
whether the direction and employment of individual capital are matters to be 
reglates and controlled by individual choice or by the will of the National 

slature, 

If it be asked who are the rightful judges in regard to the expediency and jus- 
tice of the proposed tariff, itissurely fair to answer that the payers, who constitute 
avery large majority of the whole nation, are certainly more competen: to decide 
than the expectant receivers, when the only inquiry is, how much of the money 
of the formershall be paid to the latter, and to what extent it shall be taken not 
only without their consent, butin 2 orp beth to their entreaties and remon- 
strances. This is the plain, unyarnished state of the case; and let sophists and 
casuists disguise it asthey may, still, whenever it iscontemplated, unadorned by - 
the embellishments of geographical parties, and divested of the exaggerations of 
exclusive interests, it will be seen asa case where, on the one hand, a certain por- 
tion only of manufacturers (for very many of them are opposed to it) arc impor- 
tuning the Government to compel all the commercial and agricultnral classes to 
buy their manufactures at enhanced prices or to go without; while, on the other 
hand, the sons of commerce and culture, almost to a man, are begging that 
they may not be exposed to any such exaction. 


I wish that my time would permit me to read this whole memorial, 
for it presents unanswerable arguments. I wish that it could be read 
by every man on this continent. 

I will now invite the attention of the committee to a unanimous re- 
port made by the Committee on Agriculture to the Sixteenth Congress, 
1820. The committee was composed of Mr. Forrest, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Claggett, of New Hampshire; Mr. Meech, of Vermont; Mr. Rich- 
mond, of New York; Mr. Ringgold, of Maryland; Mr. Garnett, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Earle, of South Carolina. That able committee, after 
an examination of the protective-tariff system, made an elaborate re- 
port against the system, from which I will read the following extracts, 
page 1673, Annals of Congress, same book: 


To propose to increase the wealth of the nation by increasing its taxes is 
enough to reyolt the understandings of ordinary men; yet itseems that a mode 
of sone this has been discovered, and that the whole mystery lies in callin; 
that which was before called tax—tariff. In the opinion of the committee it 
the worst kind of tax, carried to the extent that is proposed; and it would be 
much better to raise a sum of money by direct taxes at once and distribute it in 
bounties among the manufacturers, We should then escape at least some of 
the oppressive effects of the system. 

And again the committee says: 

If the view that has been taken of the manufacturing system be correct, it 
must not only diminish the amount of national wealth, but must distribute it 
very unequally. This is by far the worst effect of the two. It taxes one class 
for the support of another, and, what is worse, taxes the poor for the sake of 
the rich. It thus produces that inequality which isthe bane of republics; for it 
is, in fact, the influence of the few, or, in other words, a % 

Now, though no just government will interfere by sumptuary laws to re- 
strain the acquisition of wealth and thereby poe inequality, so neither will 
any just government, co fostering particular interests at the expense of others, 

romote inequality. This is the opposite and the worst extreme of pig Arango 

ws. Nor isthe inequality which is produced by the interference of the law b; 
any means as harmless as that which results from different dispositions and dif- 
ferent capacities in human beings. While the one may act as a salutary stimu- 
lus to industry, and its worst qualities are continually neutralized by the alien- 
ation and division of property, the other, by creating distrust in the government, 
produces despair and depresses industry; and the dread of retributive justice, 
which always accompanies wealth unjustly acquired, so far from giving rise to 
division of property, inevitably leads to concentration and primogeniture, to 
ba, safeguards, corporations, charities, monopolies, and privileged orders. 

e fear that the law which has given may also take away produces the 
necessity of usurping the law-making power. An alliance between the privi- 
leged classes is the inevitable co: tence; hence a newaccumulation of pow- 
ers, new pretexts, and new means of oppressing the people. The Government 
must be rewarded for its protection re increase of power, patronage, salaries, 
taxes, and a diminution of responsibility. The various Departments of the Gov- 
ernment will no longer move in Soira inted spheres, but usurp each other's 
authority. The State sovereignties wil me! in the General Government, 
and the legislative authority inthe Executive. Such isthenatural consequence 
of creating separate interests by law: such is the effect of that menona which 
is produced by the interference of the law with individual wealth; such the 
process by which free governments are metamorphosed into aristocracies. 

This is true, and we have already realized part of the picture, and I 
hope we may pause before we realize the’ remainder. 

Again the committee says (page 1679, same book): 

It is believed that no candid mind can fail to perceive that the effect of the 
manufacturing and its kindred systems will be to transfera great portion of the 
wealth of the agriculturists to the other classes. If wealth is thus transf 
so are the means of education, of knowledge, and consequently of power. This 


a subject which demands the serious attention of every agriculturist in the 
Tnion. 
s 
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the whole face of the country, must acquire, will leave the agriculturists little 
hope that if they once assent to their system it will ever be revoked. Among 
the means by which their influence in the Government must be increased, the 
facility which they must derive from our popular modes of election, of direct- 
ing the suffrages of the persons they employ, is not the least worthy of consid- 
eration. 


Again the committee says, in regard to the constitutional power of 


Congress (page 1679): 

Passing over those constitutional objections which admit of being urged 
with t force, that Congress can not lay taxes but for the purpose of revenue, 
and that this system is equally incompatible with that part of the Constitution 
which prescribes uniformity of imposts, and with that which forbids taxes on 
exportation, they will appeal only to that sacred spirit of justice which we all 
equally venerate and the authority of which we equally acknowledge; and 
they ask, in the name of that justice, whether it is possible to believe that the 
Congress of the United States can, without violating every principie on which 
our oN ape yp system is founded, tax one class of the community for the sup- 
port of another; whether they can debar a man the use of the faculties he has 
derived from nature; com him to abandon an occupation to which he has 
devoted his life and which he understands and to pursue another which he does 
not understand; whether it can take away the fruits of one man’sindustry, 
earned by the sweat of his brow, and bestow them on another who has not 
earned them? No legislature, much less a limited one. has any such right. 

Those who become parties to government can not be sup) to agree to 
any other exactions than such as are necessary to defray its just expenses, and 
to preserve public order and morals. Even, therefore, if it could be made to 
appear that the effect of the system would be to augment the whole wealth of 
the nation, this object could not justify a legislature in taxing particular classes, 
without their consent, for the benefit of the whole. The object of government 
is to secure men in the exercise of their faculties, not to restrain or direct them ; 
to secure them in the fall and free enjoyment and control of their property, and 
not to distribute and regulate it by its own arbitrary will. It never could have 
entered into the contemplation of the States when they to the Constitu- 
tion that the General Government had a right by its legislation to change their 
mutual relations toward each other; to enrich one and impoverish another; to 
strengthen one and weaken another; and to impair, and perhaps ultimately de- 
stroy, the wealth, freedom, and happiness of them all. 


The committee concludes its report by the following prophetic words, 
written in 1820 by those patriotic men representing in part the very 
country now clamoring for “protection of American industry,’’ so 
called: 

The le of these States, like the three great occupations that employ them, 
are ated by the strongest ties of reciprocal interest. They feel a just pride 
in the inheritance bequeathed to them by theirancestors, their common om 
and glory; and they equally appreciate the blessings which they derive from 
that union, which is the result of their mutual exertions, and which it is mutu- 
ally their interest to preserve. But these blessings must be seriously impaired 
without the cultivation øf good will and the undeviating exercise of justice 
toward each other. It is by this means only that the temple of our Union can 
be cemented and consoligated, and that we can preserve it from the fate which 
the dissoluble fabrics of other governments have shared. 

The committee believe that nothing can have a greater tendency to diminish 
our confidence in the Government of the Union and to impair our affection for 
it than all those measures which distribute its advantages partially and un- 
equally. They belieye that such will pre-eminently be the effect of the manu- 
facturing system as proposed by the tariff bill that been reported, and they 
fear that this is only the commencement of the system; not that they attribute 
any unfriendly designs or impure motives to its friends, but that the same rea- 
soning which has begun the policy will dictate its continuance, and that the un- 
successful issue of every effort will be an argument, not for abandoning it, but 
for making a new attempt. 


Sir, we have seen a verification of this at this session of Congress and 
are witnessing it to-day. Although over half a century has elapsed, al- 
though the tariff duties have been doubled and imposed on about 2,000 
articles, although the manufactories have grown from infancy to man- 
hood, yet they are trying to prevent a reduction of the tariff duties in 


every way. 

I will OW invite the attention of the committee to the memorial of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York against a protective 
tariff. It was presented to Congress February 9, 1824. I will read a 
few extracts from it: 


The ship-builder, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the rope-maker, the dyer, 
the hatter, the shoemaker, the saddier, the machinist, with every other of 
mechanics, and all the aah Garages of the community are identified with the 
merchant and the farmer. ir interests can not be promoted by an enor- 
mous duty on hemp, iron, and wool, or by laws which discourage commerce 
and navigation. They are the pa consumers of tbe country, and it can not 
be sup that a statute which adds tothe price of every article of their cloth- 
ing, of every agricultural implement, every tool in their various trades, 
should be acceptable to them, especially if intended to give still further benefits 
to a classof citizens which has already received its full share of the protection 
and patronage of the Government. 

Your memorialists have always believed that the true and legitimate object 
ot taxation is revenue, and that the power “to Jay and collect taxes, duties, and 
imposts,” which is given to Congress by the Constitution of the United States, 
was not granted with the intention, nor will it bear the construction, thatit may 
be so exercised as to cherish and elevate one class at the expense of all the other 
classes of our citizens. The Constitution imposes on Congress the great duty 
of “promoting the general welfare.” To ay taxes which will operate as pro- 
hibitions and restrictions on trade, which will promote exclasive interests at the 
national expense,which impose heavy burdens on the many, and give t^ the few 
the benefits of a monopoly, can not be consistent with that sac duty. 
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Another feature of the bill before your honorable body is equally partial anu 
impolitic. The Constitution of the United States was instituted not only to 
“form a more perfect union," butto “ establish justice” and “ promote the general 
welfare.” Hence, the burdens on the people should be as equally distributed as 
possible, and laws which impose taxes haying a sectional ring ought to be 
carefully avoided. It is well known that in a number of the States of our Fed- 
eral Union there are few or no manufactories, and that the inhabitants of those 
States are almost exclusively agriculturists. Is it just, is it politic, will it con- 
tribute to promote those feelings of common interest and mutual kindness on 
which this Union was founded and which are its strongest cement, to lay onerous 
duties on the consumption of the inhabitants of those States, in order to establish 
great workshops in other parts of our country? 
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These sentiments, while they are sincerely entertained, are at the same time 


perfectly consistent with the opinion that the manufacturer has no more right 


to the favor and protection of his government than the farmer, the mechanic, 
the navigator, or the merchant. 
s + 
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WILLIAM BAYARD, President. 
New York, January 30, 1824. 


This memorial was presented to the Eighteenth Congress, and was a 
protest against a tariff not half as unjust as the present tariff, and 
which some gentlemen desire to continue. 

I will read an extract from the memorial of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1824, that was presented to the Eighteenth Con- 
gress. It says: 

But, above all, wiil the influence of the new tariff be prejudicial to the inter- 
est of the agricultural States? This interest is one with which your memorial- 
ists af be thought to have no intimate concern, since their personal relations 
are exclusively with commerce; but the wealth, the harmony, the deviations of 
this great Republic are interesting to all its citizens, and they who wish, as your 
memorialists do, that it may be perpetual, must wish tosee it administered upon 
principles of impartial justice to all, by which alone its perpetuity can be se- 
cured. What will be the effect of a prohibition of foreign merchandise as ex- 
tensive as that now to be effected by an immediate reduction in value of the 
labor and capital of the cultivator to the whole exteut of the increased price that 
he must give for the American manufacture? The evil to him is without com- 
pensation ; the value of his crops he loses precisely to the extent in which the 
manufacturer gains ; he has no means of warding off or breaking the blow. His 
capital is inconvertible—it is fixed forever in the one employment of agriculture. 
He can not participate in the golden harvest of manufactures, if it is to be a 
golden harvest. His babits, his situation, his working hands, are all unfit for 
the loom and the spindle. He has heretofore sold for as much as he could and 
bought for as little as he could and at such markets as he pleased, in the em- 
o7west of that liberty which was the great end of the Constitution. He is 

ereafter to buy in one market only, at such prices asa market without foreign 
competition will charge; and he may sell as he can, when foreign nations shall 
act upon the principle of taking no more from us than we do from them. 
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They can not believe that commerce and agriculture are to sink into insignifi- 
cance, and that manufactures, like Aaron’s rod, are to swallow them both up. 


I will now read an extract from the remonstrance of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Haven, adopted February, 1824, and presented to 
the Eighteenth Congress: 


The tiring and ironing of carts, wagons, plows, and harrows of the Northern 
farmer his chains, his hoes, shovels, spades, &c.,aremade mostly of for- 
eign iron. Hecannot move in winter and no considerable distance in summer 
unless his horses and oxen are shod with iron and calked withsteel. The quan- 
tity of foreign iron used in the single item of shoeing horses and oxen in this sec- 
tion of the country is notinconsiderable. Isitnot, then, unequaland unjust that 
the Northern farmer should pay such an enormous tax on iron, which is to him 
an article of first necessity? 

Much of the foreign iron imported into the United States is used in the con- 
struction of machinery and in the manufacture of nails. Bar-iron ia emphatic- 
ally a raw material to almost every other manufacturer except the maker of 
bar-iron. Iron and steel are the chief materials used in all manufactures of 
hardware and in fabricating the implements used in all mechanical employ- 
ments. These metals are a used and are incomparably more expen- 
sive than all other materials which are made use of in erecting the machine 
epost in manufacturing cotton and woolen goods, In short, almostall too! 
and a great proportion ofall machinery are made of these metals, Encourage 
other manufactures by affording to every part of the country the greatest facil- 
ity in obtaining bar-iron, and you will create a demand for bar-iron ; but discour- 
age other manufactures by making bar-iron scarce and dear, and you will in a 
great degree destroy the demands for bar-iron itself. 

A very considerable portion of the foreign iron brought into this country is 
used in ship-building. If such duties are imposed on iron and hemp as will 
cause these articles to cost nearly twice as much in this country as they cost in 
other countries, how is the American merchant to compete with the merchants 
of other countries in building and navigating ships, the former discriminating 
duty on foreign tonnage being almost entirely abolished? 

In answer to all this the wealthy proprietors of the iron mines in the interior 
of Pennsylvania will reply and say, indeed, they have already said: “ Let the 
New England people come to us for iron to shoe their horses, build theirships, 
and carry on their manufactures. We own ore enough to makea sufficiency of 
iron to supply all America, and it is a shame that it should lie dormant, We 
want an income from it. We will sell them as much ore for $15 or $20 as will 
makea ton of iron, provided they will come and dig it out of the earth and re- 
fine it. Let the Eastern people come here and make their iron, or employ some- 
body to do it. We have a fine productive soil, also, and can supply them with 
provisions while they are thus employed. In this way a market 1 be created 
at home for our surplus produce, and we shall then be rich and independent. 
Then money will not be sent out of the country to purchase fi iron and en- 
courage foreign manufactures.” This the why got pose of the iron minesin the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania calls “a plain practical view of things as they should be.” 
In reply to which your memorialists respectfully ask permission to present a 
concise view of things as they are. 

In the first place, money, to any considerable amount, is not sent out of the 
country to purchase iron. Ships employed in the Russian trade take from the 
United States to different pòrts in Europe fish, rice, and the cheaper kinds of 
ardent spirits, such as New England rum, whisky, &c.,and bring back cargoes 
ofhemp andiron. Thus the labor of the fisherman results in the production of 
the substantial articles of bar-iron; and, in this way, a given quantum of labor 

uces to the country a much larger quantity of iron than could be produced 

y the same quantum of labor applied directly to working the ores of our own 
country. Suppose the fisherman to be equally as skillful and expert in makin 
bar-iron as he is in taking fish; even in that case he could catch as many fish 
in one day as would pay a Russian ora Swede for as much iron as he could 
himself make in three days, Under these circumstances, can it be a wise regu- 
lation which shall compel the fisherman to relinquish his occupation and go to 
making iron in Pennsylvania in order that he may drink up the surplus whisky 
which is made there, instead of exchanging whisky and for iron and hemp, 
Brgeeoegt a when it is considered that the exchange will produce to the country 
at least three times the quantity of iron that could be produced by the labor of 
the fisherman aided by the strength of the whisky? ™ 


Mr. Chairman, I come now to a memorable document, exceeded by 
none in sound logic—a remonstrance adopted at a meeting in Boston, 
composed of merchants and agriculturists, on the 17th of August, 1824, 
which was presented to the Eighteenth Congress, from which I will 
read a few extracts (Annals Congress, pages 3086 and 3087, Eighteenth 
Congress, first session): 

‘The price of manufactures involves the cost of the raw mate ‘ial, the sum paid 
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wages of the work- 
men. It is when the last are greatest in proportion to the whole price that in- 
dustry is best paid and most encouraged. 

Machines for multiplying the effects of labormay indeed produce a great profit, 
but it accrues to the owners of them, not to those employed in managing them. 
Should any one construct a machine so perfect that it would enable a single hand 
by merely turning a crank to supply the country with broadcloth, the possessor 
of this curious piece of mechanism would certainly make a fortune; but the la- 
borer who put it in motion would receive not a cent more than the regular wages 
forturningacrank. The occupations in which money is laid out for complicated 
machinery for lands, buildings, and fixtures, to accumulate the raw material, or 
the means of converting it to use, or keep on hand a tquantity of the articles 
manufactured, so as to dispose of them most ben: ly in the market, may afford 
a profitable investment for capital, but have no exclusive or fevuuer tendency 
to increase the price or the amount of labor. The factory at Waltham tends to 
raise wages no more than every other establishment, however small its capital, 
which employs the same number of hands; and it is difficult to conceivea case in 
which industry or its reward can be increased by turning any number of men 
from one pursuittoanother. The machines and implements for the aid of labor, 
which can be profitably employed with a very small capital, such as the tools of 
the mechanic, are most useful to the poor; those which require a large capital, to 
the rich. The former tend to diffuse wealth, the latter to concentrate it. Which 
is the most consonant to our institutions and character? 


BOSTON RESOLUTIONS, DRAWN BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 


I will now read the resolutions adopted by that celebrated meeting 
and presented to Congress, and I invite the attention especially of the 
members from Massachusetts and the whole committee. They were 
drawn and the memorial written by that great man Daniel Webster, 
and presented by him to Congress: 

Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the establishment and success 
of manufactures among us, and consider their growth when natural and spon- 
taneous, and not the effect of asystem of bounties and protection, asan evidence 
of general wealth and procperity. ` a 

ved, That, relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill of our fellow- 
citizens, we believe that all manufsctures pted to our character and circum- 
stances will be introduced and extended as soon and as far as will promote,the 
publicinterest without any further protection than they now receive. 

Resolved, ee no pee ou; i orar to be mana Si any amount of taxes 

ually apportioned and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue necessary 
for pipers tote of Government, but that taxes imposed on the people forthe sole 
benefit of any one class of men are equally inconsistent with the principles of 
our Constitution and with sound policy. 

Resolved, That the supposition that until the proposed tariff or some similar 
measure be adopted we are and shall] be dependent on foreigners for the means 
of subsistence and defense is in our opinion altogether fallacious and fanciful 
and de tory to the character of the nation. 

Resolved, That high‘ bounties on such domestic manufactures as are princi- 
pally benefited by that tariff favor great capitalists rather than personal indus- 
try or the owners of small capitals, and therefore that we do not perceive its 
tendency to promote national industry. 

ved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects 
on agriculture, since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be that the 
Sexier pis must give more than he now does for all he buys and receive less for all 

e sells. ; 

Resolved, That the imposition of duties which are enormous and deemed by 
a large portion of the people to be unequal and unjust is dangerous, as it en- 
courages the practice of smuggling. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the proposed tariff and the principles on which 
it is avowedly founded would, if adopted, have a agar ao however different 
may be the motives of those who recommend them, to diminish the industry, 
impede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the people. 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware that gentlemen on the other side will say 
that Mr. Webster changed his opinions afterward; but let us look at 
the facts. In 1820 the convention met and adopted these resolutions 
drawn by Daniel Webster, and they were presented to Congress. After 
a lapse of four years, in 1824, they held another convention, and after 
mature deliberation the convention, one of whom was Daniel Webster, 
readopted the same memorial and resolutions, and Mr. Webster pre- 
sented them in 1824. The constitutional provisions and the eternal 
principles of justice upon which these resolutions were based had not 
changed from 1820 to 1824, and, sir, candor must force every fair-minded 
man to admit that they have not changed yet. They were true then, 
framed by the greatest constitutional lawyer that this country ever pro- 
duced, and reaffirmed by him four years afterward in one of the ablest 
speeches he ever made in the United States Senate, in which be used 
this language in regard to what was the true American policy. I com- 
mend this especially to my Republican friends on this floor who talk 
so much about the *‘American policy.” 

Mr. Webster said: 

Sir, that is the truest American policy which shall most usefully employ 
American capital and American labor and best sustain the whole population. 
With me it is a fundamental axiom, it is interwoven with allm A ay me that 
the great interests of the country are united and inseparable; thatagriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures will prosper together or languish together; and 
thatall legislation is dangercus which proposes to benefit one of these without 
looking to consequences which may fali on the other. 

And in regard to protecting ‘‘ American industry ’’ this is what Mr. 
Webster said, from which it will be seen that he did not regard manu- 
factures as the only ‘‘American industry.” 

Mr. Webster said: 

Gentlemen tell us that they are in favor of domestic industry; soamI. They 
would give it protection; so would I. But then all domestic industry is not con- 
fined to manufactures. The employments of culture, commerce, and navi- 
gation are all branches of the same domestic industry; they all farnish employ- 
ment for American capital and can labor. 

These resolutions and his speech stand to-day recorded in the archives 
of this Government as monumental evidence of the justice and patriot- 
ism of the great mind that drew them—as a beacon-light to guide fu- 
ture generations—and are as true and as forcible as the day they were 


the owner of the capital employed in working it, and the 


drawn. And I deny that Mr. Webster ever did change his opinions in 


to these resolutions, for in a debate in the United States Senate 
as late as 1846, with Mr. McDuffie, Mr. Webster said: 


Take it in the broadest sense, and I agree to every word of the resolutions of 
Faneuil Hall of 1821. 


And the resolutions of Faneuil Hall are the ones I have just read. 

Mr. Chairman, frequent reference has been made to Mr. Jefferson, 
General Jackson, and other Democrats, but no Democratic President 
ever advocated such a tariff as we have to-day or recognized the prin- 
ciples contended for by the protectionists; and Mr. Clay, of my State, 
to whom frequent reference has been made in this debate, never advo- 
cated such a monstrosity as this tariff, forced upon us in the excite- 
ment of a civil war under a false pretense of filling the Treasury, and 
continued with increased duties by the conference committee at the 
last session of Congress. Mr. Clay only advocated a tariff of 20 per 
cent., to be kept up fora few years to foster manufactories in their in- 
fancy. They have grown up to manhood, and, as I said before, the 
broad ocean across which most of the raw material has to be trans- 
ported and then brought back to this country gives all the protection 
these manufacturers ought to have. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read these extracts from the protests of East- 
ern States and refrain from reading any from the Southern States, al- 
though they were equally conclusive in the argument against a protect- 
ive tariff, because I wanted to show that these very States that are 
now trying to rivet this system, unjust as it is, on the consumers of 
this great country, and which is especially unjust and oppressive upon 
the West and South, were at one time, when they were impartial judges, 
opposed to this system, and that these representatives and memorial- 
ists used arguments that were unanswerable against this system; that, 
too, when the tariff was only 20 per cent. and on fewer articles, and 
the present tariff 40 per cent. orover. Butnow, sir, because their inter- 
ests have changed, they attempt to ridicule these very arguments and 
deny the facts upon which they are based, because they can not refute 
them or successfully answer them. These arguments are as true to-day 
as they were in 1820 and 1824, and apply with more force, as I have 
said before. - We have lived to see the predictions of those pure patri- 
ots, who opposed this unjust system and who foresaw its ruinons conse- 
quences when once fastened on the country, verified after half a cent- 
ury of protection, after receiving countless millions from the farmers 
and laborers of this country and other consumers, after growing in power 
and wealth ; yet they are not willing to let go their hold, but are de- 
termined to oppress the great majority of the people with a tariff sys- 
tem far more unjust and onerous upon the people than the tariffs that 
they denounced and protested against in 1820 and 1824. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope to see the day when the tariff taxation will be 
reduced to an amount only sufficient to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered, and hope this Congress will re- 
duce it certainly as low as is proposed by the Morrison bill. I would 
vote to reduce it to a revenue standard, because itisrightand just. The 
people have paid tribute long enough, and I see no wisdom in only giv- 
ing partial relief from a system which we denounce as wrong and un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, I will close my remarks by reading an extract from 
the speech of our able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]) delivered a 
few days ago in the Senate, in which he comments upon the conference 
report by virtue of which this present odious and unjust system of 
tariff taxation has been enacted into alaw. It ought to be read by 
every man in the land, and especially by every Democrat. Mr. BECK 
said, referring to the conference report: 

It was the most shameless combination to override and disregard the rights 
and interests of the people that was ever successfuliy perpetrated. Yet the per- 
petrators of these wrongs have the audacity now to dexecues all attempts to 
modify or repeal any of the burdens they, not Co: imposed upon the 
country under such circumstances. I hope the Democratic party will accept 
the issue they tender, and lay bare their conduct in every nook and torner of 
the land. That done, there willbe an end of such legislation, and new men 
will fill the places of the perpetrators of that great wrong in these Halls. 
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I say their conferees, because the report they made was infinitely more 
oppressive on the ple wherever they made changes than the Senate bill 
was, and in many important regards more so than the partial action of 
the House warranted upon the schedules on which it had acted. It increased 
the burdens of taxation largely on important classes of goods when there were 
nod ing votes between the two Houses, indeed when both had agreed to 
lower rates. It added new paragraphs with increased rates of taxation to both 
the woolen and cotton schedules that neither House had ever seen or heard of; 
it increased taxation on many articles of prime necessity to the poorest of our 
people even beyond the highest war rates. 

In short, that conference committee violated every principle of law, justice, 
and mews. and now they and their partisans make the issue before the coun- 
try that all the outrages it was ty of shall be sustained and approved. The 
Democratic party hasaccepted thatissue. We denounced it in both Houses atthe 
time. Weare seeking now to modify if we can not undo the wrongs they commit- 
ted. We willap to the people if we fail here. Itis, I repeat, the great over- 
shadowing issue of the opening campaign. It will not down at anybody’s bid- 
ding. No flank movements on Danville riots, Copiah murders, Tewksbury 
horrors, or Cincinnati riots or “‘ Burkings” will divert the American people 
from ng upon the injustice and the wrong both of the matter and the man- 
ner of the legislation of March 3, 1883, which we will insist and prove was not 


im upon the country in any proper sense by Congress, or either branch of 
it, but inst the known will of both branches by a conference committee act- 
ing in the interest of prot monopol 


and in utter See of the rights 
and interests of the people. I know that the protectionists derive great com- 
fort from our apparent hesitation and division. Of course we will have some 
stragglers, but we will get ten recruits for each straggler, and they will enlist 
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for the war. Does any one suppose that any Democratic constituency will in- 
dorse any man who supports, maintains, or defends the work of that confer- 
ence committee and avows his determination to perpetuate the oppressive 
burdens it has imposed and seeks to fasten upon the country? Or that the 
Democratic national convention will fail to denounce the policy and practice 
of these oppressors? Or that we either can or ought to shrink from the n- 
sibility of meeting that issue? Or that we can decently ask the peuple to turn 
the dominant party out of power if we propose to continue their policy, or if 
we dare not say we oppose it? The people despise hypocrisy, and they ought 


to. 

If the protectionists are to be sustained in their subsidies, obtained and re- 
tained by false pretenses and revolutionary proceedings, let it be done after an 
open, honest, manly resistance. Sneaks and cowards never command respect. 
If there are Democrats who sustain that “ conference bill" and its taxation, let 
them so vote and avow. We can stand defeat in a good cause, with justice and 
right on our side. Our principles may be crushed to earth; they will rise again 
and rise with renewed strength. 


Mr. DINGLEY addressed the committee. When he had spoken for 
forty-five minu 

Mr. MORRISON said: If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] 
will yield to me I will move that the committee rise, and the gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of concluding his remarks to-morrow 


mo: x 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. TOWNSHEND]. The gentleman has fifteen 
minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield for a motion that the committee rise, with 
the understanding that I will conclude my remarks to-morrow. 

The motion that the committee rise was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

DR. MARCUS WHITMAN. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs relative to the massacre of Marcus 
Whitman, in answer to a resolution of the House of Representatives of 
April 3; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


MILLE LAC RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs relative to Mille Lac reservation, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of March 21; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed, 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FORNEY, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported a bill 
(H. R. 6861) making appropriations for the supportof the Army for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. REED. Itis understood that all points of order arereserved on 
the appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] reserves 
all points of order on the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED. Ishould like to inquire whether the Chair has come to 
the conclusion that it is to reserve such points? ’ 

The SPEAKER. That is a question the Speaker is not required to 
decide, because the question as to points of order comes up in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. RANDALL. I willsay in answer to the gentleman from Maine, 
and I think it is appropriate for me to say, that a practice has grown up 
by which these points of order are reserved. So far as my knowledge 
of the rules goes, it seems to me the right to make the point of order 
when the question is actually before the committee is as strong then 
as it can be made strong by a prior reservation of the right. 

Mr. REED. Iam very glad to hear the opinion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. That has also been the opinion of the Chair, though 
no occasion has ever arisen, in the recollection of the Chair, to decide 
the question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And I differ with the Speaker and also the ex- 
Speaker upon that question. It will be found by an examination of 
parliamentary authorities, that points of order must bereserved at the 
time the bill is reported from the committee. 

The SPEAKER. At all events the question is not material now, 
all points of order having been reserved by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED]. 

ELIZA A. MOSES. 

Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6862) granting a pension to Eliza A. Moses; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

FORT SMITH AND PINE BLUFF HARBOR. 
report from the Com- 
It is a resolution of inquiry which was 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I present a privil 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
referred to the committee. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
uested to furnish at once to 


arè papuce in the harbors of Fort Smith and Pine Bluff, Arkansas, including 
threatened cut-offs and the erosion of the banks of the harbors, 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MARY J. MAGEE. 


Mr. RANDALL, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6863) for the relief of Mary J. Magee; which was read a first ahd second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
will preside at the evening session as Speaker pro tempore. The hour 
of 5 o’clock having arrived, in pursuance of the previous order of the 
House the Chair declares the House in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., 
Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
The motion was agreed to. 
‘The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ADAMS, of New York, in the chair. 
TARIFF REDUCTION. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for debate only, on the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. WINANS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time I 
shall occupy in this debate I will state my reasons for favoring the bill 
under consideration, but shall not enter upon a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of protection as a system. 

As to whether it is a good system or a bad system there is the same 
diversity of opinion among the people I haye,the honor to represent 
upon this floor that there is in other sections of our country. With 
free trade would necessarily come direct taxation, and with our large 
public debts and pension-list likely to be increased I know of no ĉon- 
siderable public sentiment anywhere favoring the latter. : 

The bill we are considering is not framed in the interest either of pro- 
tection or free.trade, but is presented and urged to avoid this accumu- 
lation of an unneeded surplus in the pational Treasury, and as an act 
of simple justice to the tax-payers of the country. 

When the proposition was before us to restore the duty on wool to 
where it was before the last revision of the tariff I voted for it in the 
belief that its reduction was unjust to the growers and had not resulted 
in reducing the price of woolen goods, but was just so much taken 
from the farmers and given to the manufacturers. 

I believe, sir, that so long as protection is given to the manufacturers 
it should also be given to our farmers. In other words, I wanted the 
duty restored and then scaled down 20 per cent. with all other articles 
of importation under this bill. That having failed, in my opinion 
wool should be exempted from the operations of this, and in this way 
the same thing accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am safe in saying there is a decided majority 
in the West, however it may be elsewhere, who favor a reduction of 
taxation, who demand that taxation shall be limited to the needs of the 
Government economically administered. And, sir, I know of no senti- 
ment that would authorize Congress to remove the tax from whisky and 
tobacco, and hence the only way by which a surplus can be avoided is 
by reducing our high protective duties. 

A large surplus in the Treasury is not only a wrong to the tax-payers 
of our country, but has been regarded as an evil, and as such dangerous, 
leading to waste and extravagance, if not to jobbery and corruption. I 
am, sir, in favor of this bill as the only means by which injustice to 
the tax-payers and danger to the Government can be avoided. By it 
taxes will be lessened, the necessaries of life cheapened, and our in- 
dustries still be amply protected. J 

Sir, this is a measure upon which the voters in 
spoken in no uncertain terms, and I am but voicing 
their wishes. 

The bill under consideration may not be the best that could have 
been devised, but no other has been presented, and it is itor nothing 
at this session of Congress. We hear from day to day upon this floor 
the statements that the national Treasury is full to overflowing, hav- 
ing now a surplus, I believe, of about $150,000,000. And because of 
this large surplus all sorts of schemes are devised, I will not say inside, 
but outside of Congress to despoil it of this surplus, and find their way 
here, and we are asked, nay, urged, to give them our support. , 

The high protectionists naturally want some way devised to absorb 


ps district have 
eir views and 
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the surplus, in order that present duties may be continued. As acon- 
sequence our annual river and harbor bills are increasing; salaries of 
judges and clerks are being increased; educational bills are ; 
new bureaus, offices, and officers sro being created, costly public build- 
ings in many Congressional districts are being erected, and in a thou- 
sand other ways the money is being taken that should remain in the 
Treasury, or, better still, left with the people from whom it is taken 
by excessive and burdensome taxations. 

Sir, let us not only reduce taxation, but let us guard our surplus 
now on hand and apply it to the payment of the 3 per cent. bonds, 
$254,000,000 of which are now payable, andsave interest. Why waste 
it upon creeks and rivers and harbors unknown to commerce? Why 
give it to sections, to corporations, or to individuals? Why raise a 
surplus and then distribute it unequally among the States? 

Sir, I believe the adoption of this bill will stop waste and extrava- 
gance, as I know it will reduce taxation and give to the people a rest 
long needed by them. 

Let us, sir, surprise the country by an honest effort to economize our 
expenditures and by reducing taxation to the actual needs of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered, and see if our every act in this 
direction will not be appreciated and applauded by the people we rep- 
resent. 

Mr. Chairman, I am especially pleased with that feature of the bill 
which places lumber, fuel, and salt on the free-list, and I would like 
to see sugar added, on which the people are now paying nearly or quite 
$50,000,000 annually. 

These are articles that need no protection. The owners of our hard 
wood and pine forests in the West and Northwest are our money kings 
and are among our monopolists. They have acquired the lands largely 
at Government prices, and by combinations have controlled the mar- 
kets and compelled purchasers, especially the smaller ones, to pay ex- 
orbitant prices. Why keep from our markets Canadian lumber, which 
if admitted free of duty would, to some extent, compete and cheapen 
prices? Is it not a policy that enriches the few at the expense of the 
many ? 

Why continue a policy that is fast leading to the destruction of our 
forests, is affecting all our streams and water ways, and will, at no dis- 
tant day, place us at the mercy of Canada for our lumber? Why con- 
tinue a policy to counteract which Congress has deemed it necessary to 
stimulate by bounties the growth upon our prairies of the very thing 
being so largely and rapidly destroyed ? 

Sir, if this Congress shall do nothing else than make this bill a law, 
thereby giving to the laboring classes of this country cheaper lumber, 
cheaper fuel, cheaper sugar and salt, and cheaper clothing, it will have 
earned their everlasting gratitude. AJ this and much more can, in my 
judgment, be done without reducing the price of labor, and at thesame 
time increase the purchasing power of the earnings of the laborer. All 
this can be done without doing injustice to the manufacturers of our 
country, as they will still have all the protection needed, and all, if not 
more, than they can reasonably demand at the expense of the great mass 
of people. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to obey the behests of the people I have the 
honor to represent here I must vote for this bill. They have declared 
in favor of reducing taxation to the lowest limit consistent with the 
payment of the just obligations of the Government, including liberal 
pensions to those who in time of its peril saved and secured to the 
nation its life. Nay, more; they have insisted that every dollar of sur- 
plus in the national Treasury shall be applied to the payment of the 
public debt. And they have required and I am pledged to the sup- 
port of the administration in all its measures looking to economy and 
reform. This I regard as such a measure, and as such has been recom- 
mended by Secretary Folger and by the President in communications 
to Congress. I will here call attention to what they have said upon this 
subject in justification of this or a similar measure of relief. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report, speaking of the 
Tariff Commission, quotes the following from their report: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that which 
has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our national 
industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission 
regards as not only a due recognition of public sentiment anda measure of jus- 
tice to consumers but one conducive to the general industrial ity, and 


prosperi 

which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial 
to the special interests affected by such reduction. 

Again— 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to prevent a scheme of 

* tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the apenas J feature. 

The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the 
commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the 
opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. 


The Secretary, speaking from the official records, proceeds to say: 


The chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, in explanation of the 
bill before the Senate last year, which after various amendments became a law, 
estimated at $45,000,000 the reduction of the revenue which would follow the 
coennes in ore) bie proposed thereby. These intentions and calculations have 
not been ve 5 


The Secretary adds: 
There was general agreement that a substantial reduction of the tariff should 


be made. The estimates of the Tariff Commission and of the Senate committee 
show what was the contemplated reduction. The actual results so far obtained 
indicate that the reduction labored for has not been effected by the new tariff 
act. Itis to be considered, too, that the failure is not to be charged to the in- 
crease of importations keeping up the amount of customs revenue. The statis- 
tics of our foreign commerce w that there has not been an increase charge- 
able thereto. z : n s $ 
s 


In the report of this Department last year the reduction as applied to the 
princi classes of dutiable articles was considered somewhat in detail, and, 
adhering to the views there expressed, a repetition of them is unnecessary. 


In the former report to which the Secretary refers he says: 

In reading the testimony before the Tariff Commission it is to be observed that 
with scarcely an exception the representative of every industry, while conceding 
that a general reduction of the tariff is proper and necessary, has claimed that 
its peculiar product can submit to no reduction of the protection now afforded. 
While the views,of the manufacturers are to be weighed, it is manifest that they 
will never be able to agree upon a reduction of the tariff duties. 

Again, he says: 

The classes of merchandise paying the largest amount of duties from customs 
are the following, in the order named: Sugar and molasses, wool and manufac- 
ures from it, iron and steel and the manufactures from them, manufactures of 
silk, manufactures of cotton, amounting to about one hundred and thirty-seven 
and a half millions. A substantial uction upon each of the class of articles 
named is recommended. And it is believed that the time has arrived when a 
reduction of duties on nearly all the articles in our tariff is demanded and is 
feasible. 

s = s * 2 = s 

The cotton tariff is found complex and inconsistent, and it is no doubt true 
that in most of the coarser classes of cotton fabrics our manufacturers can com- 
pete with the world without protection. 


The President, in his message in December, 1882, had been equally 
emphatic in his demands for the reduction of tariff taxation. He fully 
indorses the Secretary of the Treasury, saying: 

I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and extensive 
reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. It will be remembered 
that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last session the importance of 
relieving the industry and enterprise from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. 
It is one of the tritest maxims of political economy that all taxes are burden- 
some, however wisely and prudently imposed. And though there have always 
been among our people wide differences of sentiment as to the best methods of 
raising the national revenues, and indeed as to the principles upon which tax- 
ation should be based, there has been substantial accord in the doctrine that 
only such taxes ought to be levied as are n for a wise and economical 
administration of the Government. Of late the public revenues have far ex- 
ceeded that limit, and unless checked by appropriate legislation such excesses 
will continue to increase from year to ta For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1881, the surplus revenue amounted to $100,000,000; for the fiscal year ended 30th 
of June last the surplus was more than $145,000,000. The report of the Secretary 
shows what disposition has been made of these moneys, They have not only 
answered the requirements of the sinking fund, but have afforded a large bal- 
ance applicable to other reductions of the public debt. 

Either the surplus must lie idle in the Treasury, or the Government will be 
forced to buy, at market rates, its bonds not then redeemable, and which, under 
such circumstances, can not fail to command an enormous premium, or the 
swollen revenues will be devoted to extravagant expenditure, which, as experi- 
ence has taught, is ever the bane of an overflowing treasury. 

lt was made apparent, in the course of the animated discussions which this 

uestion aroused at the last session of Congress, that the policy of diminishing 
the revenue by reducing taxation commanded the general approval of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. I regret that because of conflicting views, as to the best 
methods by which that policy should be made operative, none of its benefits have 
as yet n reaped. 


It is seen, sir, from what I haye justread, that the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the President have severally 
recommended to Congress and to the country a revision of the tariff, 
and have said that such reduction would be a ‘‘due recognition of 
public sentiment,” would be ‘‘a measure of justice to consumers,”’ 
would ‘‘ be conducive to the general industrial prosperity of the goun- 
try,” and would be ‘‘ultimately beneficial to the special interests af- 
fected by such reduction.” 

And so, Mr. Chairman, the Forty-seventh Congress regarded it, or 
affected to regard it, and revised the tariff, claiming its revision would 
reduce taxation at least forty-five millions annually. But, sir, it is 
now well known that its revision has failed to make any considerable 
reduction, and the reasons then assigned, and justly assigned, for its 
reduction still exist—in fact are more urgent and pressing now than 
then. 

Mr. Chairman, I am the friend of American industry, and am the 
friend of the laboring poor, and would not knowingly do anything to 
cripple the one or injure the other; but, sir, I believe this bill to be in 
the interest of each and both. And, in conclusion, I submit that if 
the Tariff Commission was right, if Secretary Folger was right, and if 
the President was right in recommending a reduction of duties 20 to 
25 per cent. ‘‘as a measure of justice to consumers,” as a ‘‘measure 
in recognition of public sentiment,” and as a measureof ‘‘relief to the 
industry and enterprise of the country from the pressure of unneces- 
sary taxation,’’ then the friends of this bill are right, and it should re- 
ceive the sanction of the American Congress. 


Yes, men of toil, you may well be sure 
They who oppose this bill love not the poor. 


Mr. MORRISON. There does not seem to be any other gentleman 
who desires to speak to-night. I move, therefore, that the committee 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro- tempore, Mr. ADAMS, of New York, reported 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had 
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had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House now adjourn. 


The motion was to; and accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: Petition of the Louisiana Educational Society; also, 
the petition of sundry citizens of Oconee County, South Carolina, for aid 
to common schools—severally to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Papers relating to the claim of Reuben Col- 
lins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petition of Martin Kalbfleisch’s sons and 24 
others, merchants doing business on Newton Creek, New York, asking 
an appropriation for the improvement of the same—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of Peter P. Little, administrator of 
estate of Michael Shiner, deceased—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Memorial of the Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sion Ridge Horticultural Society, for an appropriation to maintain a 
frost signal station at Chattanooga, Tenn.—tothe Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. S. S. COX: Memorial of Capt. J. A. Duble and others, cap- 
tains, masters, pilots, &e., for the purchase of land, &c., for snug har- 
bors—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of W. J. Williams, John F. McRae, Clark 
Wilcox, D. M. McRae, and others, citizens of Telfair County, Georgia, 
asking for the passage of the Blair educational bill—to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. DIBRELL: Memorialof the Lookout Mountainand Missouri 
Ridge Horticultural Society, asking for frost signals at Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FINDLAY: Petition of the Master Plumbers’ Association of 
the city of Washington, D. C.—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HARDY: Papers relating to the claim of James Donagho— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Petition of R, E. Bolling, M. G. Wharton, and 
others, for revision of war-tariff taxes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. i 

By Mr. HUTCHINS: Petition for the improvement of the Bronx 
River, Westchester County, New York —to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. B. W. JONES: Petition of James H. Van Wagenen for a 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of ex-soldiers and others of Hlinois, for a pension for 
Dayton D. Tyler—to the same committee. 

' Also, resolutions of James Mason Post, No. 106, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Wisconsin, relative to pensions, &c.—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Petition of citizens of Ironton, Ohio, for the 
Iwen of H. R. 5057 relative to the militia—to the Committee on the 
Militia. 

Also, petition of citizens of McArthur, Vinton County, Ohio, of the 
same purport—to the same committee. 

B#Mr. MANZANARES: Petition of citizens of Bernalillo County, 
anıl of citizens of Valencia County, New Mexico, relating to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of said Territory—severally to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Papers relating to the claim of Clarissa E. 
Gierlow—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J.S. ROBINSON: Petition ofcitizensof Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
relative to the Nez Percé Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. W. F. ROGERS: Resolutions of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change, for a liberal appropriation for the Signal Service—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. T. G. SKINNER: Petition of L. C. Howland and others, for 
educational aid—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of John R. Cooke, for the removal of his 
political disabilities—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODWARD: Resolutions of N. A. Tator Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Reedsburg, and of Wilson Colwell Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of La , Wis., relating to pensions, &c.—severally 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, April 30, 1884. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in answer to a 


resolution of the 20th ultimo, a letter from the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions relative to the return of the rolls of Revolutionary soldiers be- 
longing to any of the States which are now in the possession of the 
United States; which was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter, with the accompanyin, 
report, will be printed and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, if there be no objection. : 

Mr. CULLOM. I thought from the reading of the communication 
that it refers to pensions. Does it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It relates to the return of Revolu- 
tionary muster-rolls. The Chair will refer it to the Committee on Pen- 
sions if the Senator from Illinois desires. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not desire to have it referred to that committee 
unless it refers to pensions proper. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

of Revolutionary soldiers. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then let the communication be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tt will be so referred. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of A. B. Fox Post, No. 175, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Nebraska, praying for cer- 
tain pension legislation; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of Hambright Post, No. 270, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, and a petition of 
Burnett Post, No. 183, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of In- 
diana, praying for the passage of certain laws relating to pensions; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DOLPH presented resolutions adopted by Burnside Post, No. 23, 

Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Oregon, Ashland, Oreg., 
in favor of certain pension legislation; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
* Mr. PALMER presented the petition of Mrs. Livinia Robinson, 
mother of Alfred W. Robinson, late a teamster in the United States 
Army, praying for a pension; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Nahum Gilbert and other citizens of 
Allegan, Mich., praying for an increase of pension to William S. Pardee, 
late private Company C, One hundred and twenty-ninth Indiana Volun- 
teers; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL presented the memorial of Guy, Kimball & Gay, 
William L. Saunders, W. A. Patrick, and other citizens of Rutland, 
Vt., and of E. B. Kimball and other citizens of Gaysville, Vt., remon- 
strating against the proposed repeal of the present patent laws; which 
were referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Wallace F. Robinson and other 
members of the Boston Produce Exchange, of Boston, Mass., praying 
for additional mail facilities; which was ordered to lie on the tahte. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 351) authorizing the muster-in and discharge of Henry 
Z. Blinn; and 

A bill (S. 1921) authorizing the Secretary of War to adjust and set- 
tle the account for arms, ammunition and accouterments between the 
Territory of Montana and the United States. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of William N. Berkeley, of Alexandria, Va., praying to be 
paid for church property destroyed by United States troops, submitted 
an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the committee 
were discharged from the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of Thomas P. Morgan, jr., praying the payment of a cer- 
tain amount of money alleged to have been earned under his contract. 
for dredging in Norfolk Harbor, Virginia, submitted a report thereon, 
accompanied by a bill (S. 2132) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, 
jr.; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2055) for the relief of Basil Moreland, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, submitted the following report: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 864) for the relief 
of William G. Ford, administrator of John G. Robinson, deceased, have care- 
fully considered the same, and in accordance with the resolution of the Senate 
of February 7, 1854, report as follows: 

That they have referred the same to the Courtof Claims under the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Con and tl 
Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government,” approved March 3, 1883. 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 


It refers to the military muster-rolls 


A bill (S. 171) for the relief of J. W. Bowling and J. S. Gollady; and 
A bill (S. 1270) for the benefit of Mrs. Mary H. Chawning. 


> 


1884. 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
rcterred the petition of Susan A. Shelby, praying compensation for cot- 
ton alleged to have been taken, captured, or sold by the United States, 
submitted an adverse report thereon, which was to; and the 
committee were discharged from the further consideration of the peti- 
tion. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 688) for the relief of Alexander K. Shepard, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Claims; which was agreed to, 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (H. Res. 235) to print additional copies of 
certain publications, reported it without amendment. 

THE HERNDON EULOGIES. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 
copies of eulogies on Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representative in Con- 
gress, toreportit without amendment. If there be no objection Ishould 
like to have the resolution passed. It isa mere matter of form, and 
might as well be disposed of at once. 

‘There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 240) to print 
12,500 copies of eulogies on Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representa- 
tive in Congress, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S, 2133) granting a pension to 
Caroline E. French; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2134) for the relief of William 
C. Spencer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. è 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. LAPHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the peters in the case of Thomas H, Lawrence, late a second 
lieutenant in the United States revenue-marine service, be taken from the files 
of the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
i DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be directed to inquire into the 
cx ency of maring porao by law for ayasini } the Secretary of the In- 
terior to distribute to libraries designated for the reception of public documents 
under chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes, one copy 2 of the Statutes at Large 


and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD hereafter to be published, and to report its con- 
clusion by bill or otherwise. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 767) for the 
relief of Columbus F. Perry and Elizabeth H. Gilmer. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 179) authorizing the President of the Uni- 
ted States to appoint from the sergeants of the Signal Corps two second 
lieutenants; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 209) granting the use of cannon, tents, and 
muskets to ex-Union soldiers for reunion purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. : 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they were 
thereapon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 5966) to change the name of the Marsh National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, 
and to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn,; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 223) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan to the mayor of Richmond, Va., a certain amount of flags and 
bunting for use at a fair. 

ESTATE OF WILLIAM PERINE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under Rule VIII, beginning with Order of Business 260, being 
Senate bili 1240. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1240) for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of William Perine, deceased. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to have the bill read once more. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read for information, 
having been read hitherto as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay to Sarah E, E. Perine, administratrix of the estate of William Pe- 
rine, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $132,493.23, being the amount due to William Perine, as found by the 
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Selfridge board, for building the light-draught monitor Naubuc and the iron 
tug-boats Triana and Maria. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, as I said yesterday when I objected to 
the consideration of the bill, the history of this claim can not be stated 
in five minutes, but I think within five minutes’ time I can show eno) 
to satisfy the Senate that this bill ought not to pass without further 
examination by the Senate or by the committee which reported it. 

The bill represents one of a class of claims which were known as the 
claims of the ironclad contractors. In 1865 some forty or more con- 
tractors of gunboats and other vessels during the war applied to be paid 
extra compensation upon two grounds, one that the price of materials 
had advanced upon their hands during the progress of the work, and 
the other that the Government had changed the plans and had delayed 
them in the construction. The result was that Congress passed an act 
under which the Secretary of the Navy established a board for the ex- 
amination of those claims, which was called the Selfridge board. The 
Selfridge board examined the claims and among others reported that it 
had cost William Perine to construct three vessels the amount specified 
in this bill; but that was solely for the reason that the materials had 
advanced in price after he took his contract. 

Upon that report being submitted to Congress a bill was introduced 
to pay the contractors the amounts reported. That bill was cut down 
in the Senate by one-half the amount. It went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the House refused to pass the bill in that shape, but 
passed a bill sending all those claims to the Court of Claims, which re- 
ceived the concurrence of the Senate. That bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Grant. 

There had been previous to that time a new board organized under 
an act of Congress to ascertain how much of the amounts reported by 
the first board were the result of delay on the part of the Government 
or change of plan. That board reported in perhaps eight of the cases 
that certain amounts were the result of delay, but in the Perine case 
they reported that none of the claim was the result of delay on the part 
of the Government, and that the claim was entirely because materials 
had risen in price after the contract was taken. 

Senators who have been here longer than I will remember that there 
was a good deal of scandal about the Secor claim, and the Secretary of 
the Navy was charged with having corruptly paid to the Secor firm 
$93,000. That matter was investigated at length. The Secor claim 
was one of these contractors’ claims. 

I have given this short history (concise as it must be when I can 
speak only five minutes) for the purpose of showing that this is a mat- 
ter which has been settled in the Congress of the United States for thir- 
teen years. Since General Grant vetoed the bill to send these claims 
to the Court of Claims not oneclaim has been paid of this classof claims. 
There was a prior payment of one of these claims, but since that time 
no claim has been paid of thissort. There are still outstanding against 
the Government claims of this precise nature which amount to more 
than $2,000,000. The payment of this claim acknowledges the duty of 
the Government to pay all of those claims, and therefore I insist that it 
ought not to be hurried through the Senate in this way. 

do not believe that the Government can adopt the principle of pay- 
ing to every contractor under the Government all the money that he 
may have lost on his contract by reason of the fact that materials have 
advanced on his hands during the time within which he has been com- 
pleting his contract. That is precisely the principle which is involved 
in this case. I can not believe that the committee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoar in the chair). 
the Senator from Connecticut has expired under the rule. 

Mr. PLATT. I move to amend the bill by reducing the sum from 
$132,000 to $10,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut moves 
an amendment. It will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In lines 7 and 8 of the bill it is proposed to 
strike out ‘'$132,493.23" and to insert ‘‘$10,000.” 

Mr. PLATT. I think I can speak to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the Chair 
will recognize the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. I can not believe that the Committee on Claims has 
investigated the entire history of this claim. 'TheCommitteeon Claims 
put it entirely upon the report of the Selfridge board, as if that was 
the last action which had ever been taken by Congress or any board 
under the authority of Congress with reference to this claim. Since 
the Selfridge board, as I have already stated, there has been another 
board organized to say whether any of this $132,000 was the result of 
delay on the part of the Government. That board has reported that 
none of it grew out of delay on the part of the Government. That 
board was called the Marquand board. Some Senators may be able to 
remember it. But the committee in this report refer only to the Sel- 
fridge board. E 

The committee go on to state that one of these claims has been paid, 
the case of Donahue, Ryan & Secor, and that was paid in 1867. What 
the exact-facts relating to that claim were I have not been able to 
ascertain, but I do know that it was a case which was in court at the 
time the board made their report, and therefore in that respect it dif- 
fered from the other claims and from the claim which is now before 
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the Senate. The precise reason for the payment of that claim I do not 
know; but since the payment of that claim, as I have already stated, a 
bill to submit these cases to the Court of Claims was passed and vetoed 
by General Grant. 

The committee go on to say: 

ee bor geil the See special acts have been passed to relieve contractors 
Act of February 18,1873, to relieve the heirs of George O. Bester, $125,000, 17 

Mam or tines: 1872, to pay Charles W. Whitney $50,000, 17 Stats., 671. 

Act of June 10, 1872, to pay J. S. Underhill $23,310.75, 17 Stats., 691. 

Act of March 2, 1875, to pay Daniel S. Mershon, jr., $46,715.08, 18 Stats., 635. 

But I desire to say of these claims that not oneof them was included 
among the claims which went before these boards; they are different 
claims. This claim is one of the class of cases which was reported upon 
by these two boards, which has received time and time again the con- 
sideration of Congress, and which has been backed here by a powerful 
lobby, which a Secretary of the Navy in an investigation testified was 
the most powerful lobby he had ever known before Congress. The 
claims upon which reliance is placed in the report of the committee are 
an entirely different class of claims. 

I can not believe that the Committee on Claims has been fully in- 
formed with relation to the history of these cases and the facts in regard 
to them. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, this is one of a class of cases 
that since the commencement of my service in the Senate have heen 
usually referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I remember well 
four or five cases of like character which were referred to that commit- 
tee, in the first place asking for a specific appropriation of money cov- 
ering the amount the parties conceived the Government owed them. 
When they found the committee refused to take action upon the bills 
they wished that the claim might be referred to the Court of Claims in 
order that they might present their statement to the Court of Claims 
and get an award from that court. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs up to this hour haye refused to re- 
port to the Senate such a bill because it would be aconfession that some 
money was due the claimants from the Government, when the facts are 
that nota single dollar is due, But on the application of these gen- 
tlemen with their supposed claims against the Government, two or 
three different boards have been appointed. First, the Selfridge board 
was appointed, which adjudicated every point of controversy between 
the claimants and the Government. The claimants receipted to the 
Government for everything due them. They gave a receipt in full of 
all debts, demands, and claims. 

Afterward, and by what process I can not conceive, a new board 
was appointed, I think the Marquand board. They investigated the 
subjects which were again raised by the claimants. An award was 
made, if I recollect aright, which covered very largely the claims due 
for delay, the increased cost of material incident to and attendant upon 
the delay, &c., in the construction of the vessels. The claimants a 
second time receipted to the Government. 

The Government holds to-day three receipts: the original receipt on 
the delivery of the property under the contract, the second receipt upon 
an adjusted claim, which covered every ground of controversy so far 
as the board were willing to allow it up to that time; and the third re- 
ceipt covers everything that could possibly be resurrected in the shape 
of a claim on the part of the claimants. 

These people are here again, A bill was introduced which has been 
reported back from the Committee on Claims making an award of one 
hundred and thirty-odd thousand dollars in this case upon exactly the 
same facts that two different boards of survey and adjudication ap- 
pointed by the Government have completely and absolutely settled. 

If it is in order to object to the consideration of this bill, so as to let 
it go on the Calendar where the proper discussion of the matter can be 
had, I object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey objects 
to the further consideration of the bill, and it goes over under the rule. 

POTOMAC FREE BRIDGE. 


The bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C., was an- 
nounced as next in order upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the understanding of yester- 
day, this bill goes over for one week, unless sooner called up by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The bill (S. 1017) to ponn the mailing of newspapers and other 
publications containing lottery advertisements, and prescribing a pen- 
alty for the violation of the same, was announced as next in order upon 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill it was agreed should go over 
until the return of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. 


INDIANS ON UMATILLA RESERVATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 66) providing for allotment of lands in severalty to 
the Indians residing upon the Umatilla reservation, in the State of 


Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON]. It will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, line 10, after the word ‘‘draw,”’ 
it is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘four per centum per annum in- 
terest,’’ and to insert ‘‘such rate of interest as is now or may be here- 
after provided by law;’’ so as to read: 

That the funds arising from the sale of said reservation lands, after paying the 
e ses of survey, appraisement, and sale, and reimbursing any Indian or 
Indians for the value of any improvements belonging to such Indian or Indians, 
and the equitable share of any Indian to the funds arising from the sale of said 
reservation lands as herein provided, and reimbursing the United States for im- 
provements made by the Government and under the provisions herein, shall be 
placed in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of said Indians, and 
ie shall draw such rate of interest as isnow or may be hereafter provided 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes], the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, is at this moment 
in the Committee on Appropriations. I have sent for him. He will 
be here in a moment. Unless itis very pressing I should prefer not to 
have action upon this amendment before he comes in. I left the com- 
mittee-room a moment ago, saying that I would send for him if the bill 
came up. I do not know anything about the bill. 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Oregon I sup understands it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon what rate of interest is now provided by law? 

Mr. SLATER. I understand that it is 5 per cent. on all Indian 
‘trust funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ABBY P. ARNOLD. 

The bill (S. 764) granting an increase of pension to Abby P. Arnold 

was announced as next in order. 


Mr. CONGER. That is reported adversely, I suppose it will go 


over. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have that bill retain its place on the 
Calendar. It is a bill introduced by my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY]. 


Mr. CONGER. Let it go over, holding its place. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the bill will 
o over, holding its place on the Calendar, until the return of the senior 
ator from Rhode Island. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT COMPLETION CEREMONIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent to call up the joint reso- 
lution reported yesterday in relation to the Washington Monument. I 
think there will be no objection to its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont asks unan- 
imous consent to take up Senate joint resolution 82. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. 82) in relation to cere- 
monies to be authorized upon the completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRILL. In line 4, after the words “‘ five Senators,’’ I move 
to amend by inserting the words ‘‘appointed by the President of the 
Senate,” and after the words ‘‘ eight Representatives,” I move to insert 
the words ‘‘ appointed by the § er of the House of Representatives,” 

The amendments were to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that a small appropriation is neces- 
sary to cover some incidental expenses, for even acannon can not be fired 
with ammunition belonging to the United States without accounting 
for it, and if there is any powder burned it will have to be paid for. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CINNABAR AND CLARK’S FORK RAILROAD. 

‘The bill (S. 1373) granting the right of way to the Cinnabar and 
Clark’s Fork Railroad Company was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. That bill proposes to grant a right of way some 
forty miles in length through the Yellowstone Nati Park. I donot 
want to make an objection that will carry it off the Calendar under 
Rule VIII, but I ask that it may be passed over without prejudice until 
the Committee on Territories, which committee has been giving some 
consideration to this subject, may consider the question whether there 
is not some route which this road can take that will not invade the 
park. Weshall have a meeting of that committee on Friday, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may retain its place on the Calendar 
and be passed over until our committee can look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over, retaining its place on the 
Calendar. Is there objection? 


Mr. CULLOM. As I understand, the Committee on Railroads have 
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no objection to that if the Committee on Territories will give it early 
consideration. 
Mr. SAWYER. Iwas going to say that I hope that will be done. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, There being no objection, it is so 
ordered. 
CHRISTIAN KROPP’S ADMINISTRATOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1072) for the relief of Samuel B. Seat, administrator of Chris- 
tian Kropp, deceased. It provides for the payment to Samuel B. Seat, 
of Montgomery County, Tennessee, of $933.72, to refund to Seat the 
amount hitherto paid by him in excess of what was actually due by 
him to the United States, and which he paid in satisfaction of an erro- 
neous judgment, 

Mr. PLATT. Is there a report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is. The report will be read. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The report on that bill is very long. 
I think the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], who reported the bill, 
can in a very few minutes state the substance of the report, and that 
that will be satisfactory to the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not ask for the reading of the report if some 
member of the committee will make an explanation. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the facts in this case are about as fol- 
lows: On the 17th of February, 1869, Thomas T. Carter, intending to 
be engaged in the business of a distiller in the vicinity of Clarksville, 
Tenn., entered into a bond to the United States in the sum of $5,000, 
with Thomas B. Harrison and Christian Kropp as sureties. In April, 
1874, the United States commenced a suit upon said bond against Carter 
as principal and Harrison and Kropp as sureties. No service was had 
upon Carter, he having left the State, but service was had upon Kropp 
and Harrison, the sureties, in June or July, 1874. Thereafter Kropp 
died, and the claimant, Samuel B. Seat, was appointed administrator 
of his estate, and on the 8th of May, 1878, the suit was brought to trial 
in the United Stat& district court for the middle district of Tennessee, 
and judgment obtained against the sureties, and in favor of the United 
States for $1,168.08. Execution was issued and the amount of the 

judgment was paid into court by the administrator of Kropp. It after- 
ward appeared that while the amount for which the judgment was ren- 
dered was the amount of taxes legally due from Carter, Kropp had not 
been surety of Carter at the time when all the taxes accrued, and that 
the judgment was erroneous to the extent of $933.72. The administra- 
tor, Seat, thereupon made an application to the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue for relief under section 3220 of the Revised Statutes, which 
authorized the Commissioner, subject to regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on appeal being made to him, to remit, re- 
fund, and pay back all taxes erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue rightfully thought that 
inasmuch as the money had been paid upon a judgment he was not 
authorized to pay it back upon the application, and so notified the ap- 
plicant. Thereupon the attorney of Seat wrote to the collector asking 
whether, if the court which rendered the judgment would correct it, 
upon application made, he, the Commissioner, would thereupon refund 
the money under the provisions of this statute. The Commissioner 
answered in substance that if such a correction of the judgment should 
be made the claim for refunding the money would be considered; and 
also wrote to the district attorney in regard to the matter. Applica- 
tion was made to the courtand the judgment was corrected. The recital 
of the record of the proceedings shows that the court determined that 
the judgment was erroneous to the extent of the $933 72. Thereupon 
the application to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was renewed, 
and he, supposing that he now had authority to refund the money, 
made out a voucher for that purpose and submitted it to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Judge 
French, approved the repaymentof the amount, and theclaim so allowed 
was stated by the Fifth Auditor. When it came to the First Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury he refused to allow it. 

Thereupon a suit was brought in the Court of Claims, and that court 
decided that the court in correcting the judgment had acted without 
authority, without jurisdiction, two years having elapsed since the 
judgment was rendered; that the power of the court to amend the 
judgment was gone after the term at which the judgment was rendered 
had expired, and that itwas not competent for the district attorney 
to consent to the amendment of the judgment even when directed to 
do so by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and that inasmuch as 
the court had acted without jurisdiction the judgment was still in force 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had no authority under the 
statute to repay the money, and that the Court of Claims had no juris- 
diction to render a judgment in favor of the claimant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HArgtsin the chair). The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Oregon that his time has expired. 


Mr. DOLPH. I shall be through in a moment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the Senator 


will proceed. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOLPH. It therefore clearly appears that the judgment ren- 
dered against the claimant was rendered for too large a sum by mis- 
take, and that the claimant being the administrator of Kropp and com- 
ing into the case just before the trial was not familiar with the facts, 
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and a proper defense was not made, and the committee say that ‘‘ by 
the excusable inadvertence of the claimant the judgment rendered in 
the district court of the United States for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee, on May 8, 1878, in favor of the United States, and against the 
claimant as administrator of Christian Kropp, was erroneous to the ex- 
tent of $933.78,” and that the amount should be refunded to him. 


Mr. WILSON. I should like to ask the Senator how long after the 
entering of the judgment was it before this petitioner commenced his 
p ings to have it corrected ? 

Mr. DOLPH. 

Mr. WILSON. 
had expired. 

Mr. DOLPH. It was the 19th of February, 1880, and the money 
was paid on the 9th of July, 1878, but two years had elapsed before the 
court that rendered the judgment undertook to correct it. The order 
of the court attempting to correct the judgment shows conclusively 
that the original judgment was entered by mistake. The United States 
having received the money and it being in the Treasury, the committee 
thought it ought to be refunded, and we ought not to hold that the 
judgment was conclusive upon Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GOVERNMENT WHARF AT WILMINGTON, N. C. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
hill (S. 1251) to authorize the purchase of a wharf for the use of the 
Government in Wilmington, N.C. It proposes to direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause an examination to be made of the wharf in 
front of the custom-house and other property at the port of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., offered by E. E. Burress, president of the First National 
Bank of Wilmington, and on inquiry as to the necessity of the use of 
the property described for the revenue-marine service and other cus- 
toms purposesat that port, and if it shall be found advantageous and nec- 
essary for such purposes, to purchase the same at a reasonable price, not 
exceeding $30,000. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Upon the letter of the Department accompanying 
the papers in this case and upon the statement from the De ent 
the committee were unanimously of the opinion that the bill should be 
reported favorably. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGES ACROSS WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


The bill (S. 820) to authorize the Oregon Pacific Railroad Company 
to construct one ‘or more bridges across the Willamette River, in the 
State of Oregon, and to establish them as post-roads, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, line 3, after the word ‘“‘ draw- 
bridge” to strike out ‘‘ or other form of draw;’’ so as to read: 

That any bridge built under the provisions of this act may, at the option of 
said railway company, be built asa draw-bridge, or with unbroken or continu- 
ous spans, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 16, after the word “ of,” 
to insert ‘‘such width as the Secretary of War shall determine, and 
which shall be ;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That if any bi built under this act shall be constructed as a 
draw-bridge, the same shall constructed with an opening over the center of 
the channel of such width as the Secretary of War shall determine, and which 
shall be at least one hundred feet in the clear, and the piers of said bridge shall 
be wie go with the current, and the draw of said bridge shal! be over the main 
= ae channel of the river, as may be fixed and determined by the Secretary 
Q! ar. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, line 4, after the word ‘‘there- 
of,” to insert ‘‘or the corporations or persons controlling the same ;”’ 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 4. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved; and the right to require any changes in said structure, or its entire 
removal, at the expense of the owners thereof, or the corporations or ns 
controlling the same, whenever Congress shall decide that the public interest 
requires it, is also expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


TRUSTEES OF ISAAC R. TRIMBLE. 


The bill (S. 91) for the relief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is there any report accompanying the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a report. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let it be read. 

Mr. CONGER. I have been looking for the report through my list 
of reports, but it did not happen to be filed there. I wish this bill 


It was very soon after. $ 
I understood the Senator to say that some two years 
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might go over, retaining its place on the Calendar, until the report can 
be examined. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON ] 
having the bill in charge can explain it. There isa full report. It is 
a proposition that received the approval of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. It gives these petitioners a chance to be heard before the Court 
of Claims on the equities of their claim. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina understands the case better than I do. 

Mr. CONGER. MayIinquireof the Senator whether this bill makes 
the decision of the Court of Claims a final judgment, or whether it is 
to be reported toCongress again? 

Mr. HAMPTON. I have the bill—— 

Mr. CONGER. Let the bill be read again. It is short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the claim of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble nst 
the United States for the construction and use by the War Department of Howe’s 
patent truss in the bridge over the Potomac River be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims for hearing and adjudication ; and to that end 
Taeao is hereby conferred on said court to pi as a court of equity and 

render judgment therein. 

Mr. CONGER. I think the bill should be amended so as to direct 
the court to report the result of their findings to Congress. That is the 
form of the general law. 

Mr. PLATT. You want it under the Bowman bill? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. It could go there for examination and a 
report of the findings of the court without the passage of this bill, un- 
less there is some limitation. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand what is called the Bowman bill to be 
this: that any committee of either House, or either House of Congress, 
may refer any claim pending before it to the Court of Claims to hea: 
the facts and report the facts to Congress. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims may correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator has stated it a little 
broader than it is. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand also that the Court of Claims has re- 
cently determined that the fact that more than six years have run 
against a claim does not deprive them of jurisdiction under the Bow- 
man bill. They have rendered a decision to that effect. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Not to that effect exactly. If the 
Court of Claims ever had jurisdiction of a claim, and more than six 
years has elapsed, the court holds that under section 3 of the so-called 
Bowman act it has not jurisdiction to hear that claim. If it never had 
jurisdiction, then of course no statute of limitations ever has run against 
it, and I suppose it never had jurisdiction of this case; I do not know 
whether it had or not, but if it never had jurisdiction to hear and try 
this case, then there is no statute of limitations in the way. 

Mr. PLATT. I may not be able tostate exactly just what the court 
has decided with reference to the question whether it has jurisdiction 
in these cases, but I think it is this: In claims for the use of a patent 
by the Government, if there was anything which looked to a licenseor 
an ment on the part of the patentee that the Government might 
use it with the expectation of compensation, they hold that in those 
cases there was an implied contract within the meaning of the original 
act of jurisdiction; but where it is simply a case where the Government 
has used a patent without any consent whatever of the inventor or the 
owner of the patent, I think that question is still open, and that it is 
undecided in that court whether they have jurisdiction in those cases 
or not. Several cases have been heard which have been leading along 
toward a decision of that question, but I think it is still open. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will direct the Secretary 
to read the third clause of Rule XV for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

3. Whenever a private bill is under consideration, it shall be in order to move, 
as a substitute for it, a resolution of the Senate epee s the case to the Court of 
Claims, under the provisions of the act approved 3, 1883. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It might be in order to move to 
refer it, but it is ible that the Court of Claims would have no jur- 
isdiction even if Son did refer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Minnesota to call for the reading of the report. 

Mr. CONGER. The report is very long. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I withdraw the request for the reading of the 

rt. 

ee CONGER. I would suggest to the gentleman making the re- 
port that the bill be amended so that the case may be examined by the 
Court of Claims, as provided in this bill, but with no authority to 
render judgment, and that the court report its finding to Congress. 
My objection is to leaving to the decision of the court by this bill the 
finding of an unlimited amount of damages for the use of any patent. 
I have no objection to the court finding the facts in the case and the 
right of the party and reporting to Congress, and then an appropriation 
may be made, if one is needed. . 

Mr. MAXEY. The original report in this case adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was submitted by myself on behalf of the 
committee at the last Congress, and that report after very careful con- 


sideration by the committee was adopted without dissent, and the bill 


was presented to the Senate and was passed by the Senate unanimously 
in hee verba as it is now reported. The bill failing in the House, it was 
reoffered in the Senate and referred to the committee, and came back 
from the committee with a favorable report at the present session. 

The report itself shows quite clearly that this is a case where the 
Court of Claims should hear and determine as a court of equity, and in 
that view, as it is a question of fact, the committee directed the bill to 
be reported conferring upon that court the authority to hear and deter- 
mine the case just as any other case of a disputed claim between the 
Government and a private individual. I think myself that if the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would hear the report read he would find that the 
bill is properly worded as it is now, gnd that the Court of Claims ought 
properly to have jurisdiction. The bill itself is framed upon a decision 
of the Supreme Court involving the title and right to this truss in the 
Railroad Company vs. Trimble, in 10 Wallace. The title was found by 
the court to be in the assignees of Trimble. This claim is for the use 
by the Government of a patent precisely like the use by the railroads. 
In that case the assignees recovered. In this case the United States is 
the user of the truss; and the claimants, the assignees of Trimble, sim- 
ply ask that the Court of Claims take this case up as any other claim 
against the United States and hear and determine it. 

That was our view of it, and I will suggest to the Senator from South 
Carolina that the bill as it is is properly drawn and should remain as 


reported. 

Mr. CONGER. The committee report that— 

In the opinion of the committee, the claimants have a right to establish the 
use by the Government of their patent; that they have not paid therefor, 
and the reasonable value of use, and to introduce evidence of ownership an 
loyalty. In short, the examination made by the committee shows a state of case 
which, in the judgment of the committee, entitles the claimants to a hearing in 
the Court of Claims. 

I have no objection to a hearing in the Court of Claims if it be ac- 
cording to the general law applicable to other parties. Let there be a 
hearing and a finding of the facts reported toCongress. In order that 
an amendment may be drawn to that effect for the consideration at 
least of Senators, I ask that the bill go over by common consent with- 
out losing its place on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michi asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over informally, hold- 
ing its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

DAVID WOOD. 


The bill (S. 1553) to remove the charge of desertion against David 
Wood was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The preamble 
recites that David Wood, a boy under 11 years of age, was constantly 
with the Sixth Missouri Cavalry for over one year, doing efficient work 
as orderly, and was mustered for pay on two occasions as bugler of 
Company A, Wood’s Battalion, Sixth Missouri Cavalry, and was with 
the Army through Arkansas to Batesville, Clarendon to Helena, and 
was taken sick with malarial fever at Helena, Ark., in August, 1862, 
and his attending physician declared that his immediate removal to a 
northern climate was necessary to his restoration to health; that his 
father, in command of the regiment, resigned and obtained leave of 
absence and took him to his home in Kansas, not knowing that he had 
been mustered for pay as a soldier; and that David Wood was after- 
ward reported as a deserter, and so stands upon the muster-roll of the 
battalion. The bill therefore directs the Adjutant-General of the United 
States to place the name of David Wood upon the Army-roll of the 
United States, and issue to him an honorable discharge from the Army 
of the United States, to date from August 12, 1862. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the preamble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

VACATION OF AN ALLEY. 

The bill (S. 869) to vacate an alley in square 234 in the city of Wash- 
ington was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
authorize the commissioners of the District of Columbia, in their dis- 
cretion, to convey to the owners of abutting lots the ground occupied by 
the alley running east and west in square 234, between certain lots de- 
scribed in the city of Washington, D. C., and to vacate and close up the 
alley if the owners shall appropriate for public use, as analley, an areaof 
ground in the same square equal to that in the alley to be conveyed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HEIRS OF WILLIAM G. WALKER. 


The bill (S. 1691) referring the joint claim of T; A. Walker and Au- 
gusta C. Todd for proceeds of cotton to the Court of Claims for adjudi- 
cation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The report had better be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. GARLAND 
March 3, 1884: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the ition of T. A. 
Walker and Augustus C. Todd to have their claims refi 


to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication, beg leave to report: 
That heretofore, as a rule, they have reported adversely to individual peti- 
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tions for the removal of the bar of the statute of limitations, but this case arises 
on an exceptional state of facts. 

First. The matter complained of was committed by the unauthorized act of 
the guardians or tutors of these petitioners when minors, and whose duty it 
was to protect them and their estate instead of squandering it. 

Second. Petitioners were minors when the acts complained of occurred, and 


remained such until the statute bar accrued,and both of their 

tors have long since died and their estates are entirely insolvent. 
The Treasury Department heretofore passed adversely on the claim, but upon 

the want of testimony and the conflict of testimony as well, and on no er 


P raai heo circumstances the committee think this a meritorious case for the 
Court of Claims, and can not form a precedent for the future for action in such 
applications, and that the prayer of the petitioners should be granted, and there- 
fore report a bill to that end., 

Mr.CONGER. Thisisoneof the old cotton claims, and there is noth- 
ing in the report to show any facts or circumstances connected with it. 
I object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill being objected to goes over. 

Mr. GARLAND. I hope the Senator will not object to that. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has, I believe, since I have been connected 
with it, enforced the rule, and this is the only case where it has re- 
laxed the rule as to the statute of limitations. The report shows that 
these were two minors at the time the acts took place and were minors 
long after the application was made to the Treasury ent, and 
that their guardians, who disposed of the cotton, have died and their 
estates are insolvent. The Department simply denied relief; 
but, without committing the United States in auy way, we simply send 
the parties to the Court of Claims, removing the bar and letting them 
be heard there. The report was unanimous from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It does not appear from the report 
what was done with the cotton, whether it was sold and the proceeds 
covered into the Treasury or not. 

Mr. GARLAND. The report was not made at length on those points, 
but I can state that their guardians, as alleged in the report, sold this 
cotton—at least that is the statement—and the Government got posses- 
sion of it under the act of Congress, and it was sold and the proceeds 
paid into the Treasury. They petitioned the Treasury Department for 
relief. The Treasury Department passed upon the case, holding that 
there was a conflict of testimony as to the ownership, and there being 
a conflict the Department refused to grant relief. In the meantime the 
statute bar applied against theseminors. It is a very exceptional case, 
and it is the only one since I have been connected with the Committee 
on the Judiciary where they have reported in favor of removing the 
bar of the statute. 

Mr. CONGER. Under the usual custom and rule of the Senate, I 
do not know how this case ever got to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is purely a claim against the Government, belonging to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and I think the report should state the facts, especially 
as the bill provides for sending the case to the Court of Claims for final 
judgment, and there is an adverse report of the Treasury Department 
against the claim. I do not feel willing to let it stand under the five- 
minute debate, and I object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill being objected to, goes 
over. 


or tu- 


ESTATE OF FRANK SOULE. 


The bill (S. 336) releasing the estate of the late Frank Soulé, late 
collector of internal revenue for the first district of the State of Califor- 
nia, and his sureties on his official bond, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FLATHEAD, KOOTENAY, AND UPPER PEND D’OREILLES INDIANS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1706) to accept and ratify an agreement with the confederated 
tribes of the Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles Indians 
for the sale of a portion of their reservation in the Territory of Mon- 
tana required for the use of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and to make 


the necessary appropriation for carrying out the same. 
Mr. GARLAND. Let the report be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. CAMERON, 
of Wisconsin, March 4, 1884: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1706) to 
accept and ey A an ent with the confederated tribes of the 
Kootenay, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles Indians for the sale of a portion of their 
reservation in the Territory of Montana, required for the use of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and to make the necessary appropriations for carrying out the 
same, have examined the same, and report as follows : 

On the 22d of July, 1882, Joseph K. McCammon, Assistant Attorney-General, 
was directed by the Secretary of the Interior to proceed to the Flathead (Jocko) 
Indian reservation, in Montana, for the purpose of conferring and arranging on 
the part of the United States with the Indians on said reservation for the extin- 
guis ment of their title to so much of the land of that reservation as is required 

for the right of way for the Northern Pacific Railroad through it. 

The act SoEg dint 1864 (13 Stat., 365), incorporating the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Com y. ides nting that company a right of way across the public 
domain, a rovided $ the United States should extinguish, as rapidly as 
might be peat had with public pally and the welfare of the Indians, the Indian 
title to all lands falling under operation of the act and acquired in the do- 
nation to the road. 

By the second article of the treaty between the United States and the confed- 


erated tribes of Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles Indians, con- 
cluded at Hell Gate, in the Bitter Root Merg? July 16, 1855 (12 Stat., 975), duly 
ratified and proclaimed, it is provided that * f necessary for the public conven- 
ience, roads may be run through the said reservations, and on the other hand the 
right of way, with free access from the same to the nearest public highway, is 
secured to them, as also the right in common with citizens of the United States 
to travel upon all public highways.” This provision was extended by a subse- 
quent treaty with the same Indians. 

In 1881 the Northern Pacific Railway Company, through its president, re- 
quested the Secretary of the Interior to proceed, in accordance with the act of 
1564, to extinguish the Indian title to a certain strip of land, designated in plats 
filed in the Department, running across the Jocko reservation, which land was 

uired for the road-bed of the company. 
ae McCammon was thereupon sent out as a commissioner to secure the ces- 
sion of this land. 

The terms of the ko a gure made by Mr. McCammon with the confederated 
tribes of the Flathead, Kootenays, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles Indians, resident’ 
on the Jocko or Flathead reservation, in Montana, are, briefly stated, that a strip 
of land not exceeding 200 feet in width, aggregating about 1,300 acres, together 
with about 130 acres for station purposes, are ceded to the United States, the 
consideration being $16,000, w is at the rate of $11.18 per acre. And further, 
the United States agrees to pay toindividual Indians $7,625 as compensation for 
damages to improvements of fenced or cultivated fields which may be sustained 
by reason of the surrender and relinguishment of the lands above described. 

The bill reported by your committee is approved by the of the In- 
terior, and provides for the ratification and confirmation of the aforenamed 

ment. 
he amount of $7,625 for the payment of damages to individual Indians was 
paid by the Northern Pacific Railway Company to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and was by the Secretary’s orders disbursed to the Indians referred to by Major 


Roman, their agent. 
The remaining sum of $16,000 was paid by the company to the Secretary of 


the Interior, and by him it was deposited to his official credit in the Treasury 
of the United States. The bill reported contains a clause ratifying the action of 
the Secretary of the Interior in disbursing the $7,625 to individual Indians for 
seg te in „and Commissioner of Indian Affairs is further authorized 
and directed to deposit the said sum of $16,000, which now stands on the books 
of the United States Treasury to his official credit with the of the Treas- 
ury, to be covered into the ury to the credit of the confederated tribes of 
Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles Indians, to be expended in 
manner provided for in said agreement. 

The agreement was undoubtedly made in strict conformity with the act of 
July 2, 1864, and was in compliance with all existing treaty obligations. It was 
duly ratified by the chiefs and headmen and heads of a majority of the families, 
being a majority of the male members of the tribes interested, and seems to have 
been drawn with a due regard to the interests of the Indians. 

The committee think the agreement should be affirmed, the previous action 
of the Secretary of the Interior ratified, and the $16,000 paid by the company 
enced So ne credit of these Indians. They therefore recommend the passage 
o > 


Mr. GORMAN. I move, in section 3, in the proviso, after the word 
‘‘ may ” in line 14, toinsert “with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior;’’ so as to read: 

perma ape eid United prc Attorney may 
secretary of the Interior, accept s 
injury or damages, &c. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. In section 4 there is a provision in regard to the money 
received for damages hereafter by reason of fires caused by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad running through this reservation, and the provision is 
that in the case of an individual Indian ‘‘ the amount covered into the 
Treasury shall be expended for his sole benefit.’? The Flathead In- 
dians of Montana are in an advanced stage of civilization compared 
with the other Indians. They had missionaries among them fifty years 
ago, and they have farms along the route of this railroad and own acon- 
siderable amount of stock. I visited the reservation last summer as 
part of the Indian Committee and held a council with them. 

This clause refers to the damages that may be recovered hereafter 
from the North Pacific Railroad by reason of damages to stock, or by 
fires produced by the company. I never read this bill before; but I 
submit to the Senate that where an Indian is so far advanced in civil- 
ization as to have cultivated land, fenced it in, built him a house, and 
is able and competent to manage a farm, the money should be paid to 
him directly, and let him do what he pleases with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock has arrived. 

Mr. VEST. I do not want to stop the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It becomes the duty of the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the unfinished business of yesterday, being the 
bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American merchant 
marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. VEST. We can finish this Indian bill in a few moments, and I 
move that we continue its consideration. I will not delay it a second. 
It is an important matter to these Indians, because they distrust the 
Government of the United States, and this is one of the principal griev- 
ances they brought up in the council last summer, that this money had 
been promised them and had not been paid. I tried to explain to them 
that Congress had adjourned before the money was actually paid by the 
railroad company, but they did not understand it and said we had broken 
faith with them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The shipping bill being under con- 
sideration the Senator from Missouri moves that the Senate proceed 
with the consideration of the bill last up. 

ae HARRIS. I ask the Senator to request that it be informally laid 
aside. 

Mr. VEST. Very well, I ask unanimous consent. 


with the approval of the 
sum of money ih satisfaction of any such 
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The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be informally laid 
aside in order that the Senate proceed with the consideration of Senate 
bill 1706. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and the bill 
is again before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out the last two lines of sections 4, 8, 
and 9, as follows: 

Covered into the Treasury shall be expended for his sole benefit. 

And insert: 

So recovered shall be paid directly to said Indians. 

So as to read: 


To be expended by the Secreta: 
in such manner as he maT deem for their best ney 
ep clipe Indian, when the amount so recovered shal 

ndians, 


of the Interior for the benefit of said Indians 
exceptin the case of an 
be paid directly to said 


The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM SHANNON. 


Mr. PLUMB. Iask unanimous consent to reconsider a bill which 
was indefinitely postponed. On the 1st day of April the Committee on 
Pensions reported back the bill (S. 1114) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William Shannon adversely. The RECORD shows that I re- 
quested that the bill be placed on the Calendar, and it was done; but 
the Journal says the bill was indefinitely postponed. Some testimony 
has been now furnished, or is ready to be furnished in that case, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the action of the Senate indefinitely post- 
poning that bill may be reconsidered, and the bill recommitted to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Kansas asks unanimous consent of the Senate that the vote by 
which the bill referred to by him was indefinitely postponed be recon- 
sidered. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOM. Are there not three of those bills? 

Mr. PLUMB. No; I am not alluding to the cases the Senator from 
Tlinois has in mind. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope this will be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, and the vote by which the bill was indefinitely postponed is re- 
considered. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now move that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 28th instant approved and signed the act (S. 264) for the relief of 
F. G. Schwatka and wife, and on the 29th instant the joint resolution 
(S. R. 80) relative to the ceremonies of the unveiling of the statue of 
Chief-Justice Marshall. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, and that it be read by sections for amendment, amending each 
section as reached, if there are amendments to be offered toit, and not 
going back to it after it has been over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the first reading of the bill shall 
be by sections for amendment, not to return to a section after amend- 
ments to it have been considered. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BECK. I doubt whether any member of the Senate outside of 
the Committee on Commerce has carefully considered the bill, or would 
be able to understand the scope of the amendments to the law unless 
the bill is either read or explained in the first place. It was explained 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] a month or six weeks ago, but 
we all know how rapidly such explanations pass away from the minds 
of Senators engaged in a variety of other things. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will allow me, as each section would be 
reached I should very briefly state what was the amendment proposed 
to the existing law. 

Mr. BECK. Many of the amendments meet with my cordial appro- 
bation, but as we pass along they seem to bear upon others, what may 
be good or bad depending upon what shall be done at last. There are 
toward the close of the bill mail contracts provided for which seem to 
me to be only a change from the old name of subsidy; and there are 
other amendments offered by the Senator yesterday, some of which I 
regard as the most valuable parts of the bill, particularly the first section 
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of the amendment that he offered in regard to the discharge of seamen 
when they arrive at an American port. 

I understand that some action has been taken in the committee this 
morning in regard to amendments that we do not yet understand except 
by information from members of the committee, some having been agreed 
to and perhaps others not. The amendment which I think will control 
my vote on a good many other matters is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] at the time the bill was originally 
reported, which really reaches further than any of them. 

Unless there shall be some explanation made by the Senator from 
Maine as to the general scope of the bill, I would rather that it should 
be read, because I desire to be heard in regard to the scope of the bill 
and especially as to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill ought to be read in full, so that the country 
may understand what it is weare legislating upon. Ishall insist upon 
its being read. 

Mr. FRYE. I have no objection if it is desired to have the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSecretary will read the bill for the 
information of the Senate, after which the bill will be open to amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, and having read the first 
two sections, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is there any particular necessity for the reading 
of the bill except to read it by sections? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave called for the reading under the rule. I 
insist on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That question has been propounded 
to the Senate, and the reading of the bill has been demanded. The 
Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BECK said: 

Mr. PRESIDINT; I desire to have read from the Secretary’s desk, asa part 
of the remarks I propose to make, the amendment offered by the minor- 
ity of the committee through the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment indicated by the Senator from Kentucky. 
wien SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as additional sections to the 

ill: 

Sec, —. That section 2513 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended so as to read as follows, namely : 

“Serc. 2513. Allorany part of the materials, whether wood, steel, iron, copper, 
yellow metal, bolts, spikes, sheathing, trenails; canvas for sails, whether flax 
or cotton; rigging and cordage, whether hemp, manila hemp, or iron wire; an- 
chorsand cables; iron plates, castings, and forgings ; angle-irons, beams, masts, 
yards, rivets, bolts, puts, screws, engines, boiler plates and tubes, and machinery, 
and all other materials and appliances which may be necessary for the construc- 
tion and equipment, in whole or in part, of vessels, whether steam or sail ves- 
sels, to be built and furnished in the United States after the Ist day of January, 
1885, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may p be; and upon proof that such materials have been used 
for such purpose, no duties shal! be collected or paid thereon.” 

Sec. —. That from and after the Ist day of January, 1885, any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel 
no matter where said vessel may have been built, whether within the Unite 
States or in a foreign country, or whether said vessel imay have been owned in 
whole or in part by an alien or aliens; and said vessel shall be registered free 
of duty, as to her hull, spars, appliances, outfit, and equipment (including boilers, 
engines, and machinery, if sotoan veces). se a vessel of the United States, by 
the collector in any port of entry of the United States to whom application for 
such ry may be made by said citizen or citizens, in the same manner as 
though said vessel had been built in the United States. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I have caused the proposition submitted 
by the minority of the committee to be read, because I itas the 
most important question that we either have been or will be called upon 
to consider during this session. Our action will determine whether we 
intend to compete hereafter for our share of the ocean-carrying trade of 
the world, or whether we propose to surrender it absolutely to foreign 
nations; whether we intend in time of peace to train sailors for our de- 
fense in war, or be content to prostrate ourselves at the feet of other mar- 
itime powers. 

I assume that we will not be guilty of the folly of maintaining by 
needless taxation 100,000 sailors in idleness in costly public armed ships, 
waiting for strife, simply to parade our flag in foreign ports, where itis 
never seen at the masthead of a merchant vessel. That exhibit would 
add nothing to our dignity as a people or to the restoration of our ‘‘ pres- 
tige’’ as a maritime power. We might with as much propriety obtain 
permission to erect liberty-poles in foreign ports on which to flaunt our 
a Sore we have merchant ships to guard and protect. 

. Jefferson commended, as one of the fundamental needs of the 
Government, ‘‘a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace and 
for the first moments of war till regulars may relieve them.” 

Our sailors in the merchant marine are the militia of the sea, easily 
converted into rs. The maintenance of such a marine, converti- 
ble, in part at least, into efficient cruisers, is the best ‘“‘ encouragement 
to agriculture and of commerce as its handmaid.”’ 

We are now seeking to construct a new navy, modeled on the idea of 
preventing war by having a class of armed ships capable of running 
down and capturing the merchant ships of our enemies. I do not unde?- 
stand that either the cruisers now being built or those proposed to be 
constructed are expected to enter into a conflict with the great ironclads 
of European nations, nor do I understand that we propose to buildsuch | 
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a naval armament as they maintain any more than we think of keep- 
ing up a standing army equal to theirs. We must rely upon land 
batteries with great guns, capable of penetrating any armor, such as 
Krupp is making for other people, aided by gunboats, torpedoes, and 
such appliances as the skill of our engineers can develop. 

I desire, above all things, a well-equipped, convertible merchant ma- 
rine, which costs the Government nothing, which earns money in time 


of peace instead of squandering it; the ships and sailors of which will 
be ready for the service of the Government if we should ever be en, 

in war. Such a fleet we can obtain; but it can only be done by liber- 
alizing our policy and giving our people every facility for purchasing 
and running the ships they buy at the cheapest possible rates. There is 
no sentiment in business. Success in trade consists in the dollars and 
cents to be made or saved by the individuals who engage in the ventures. 
Ttisno consolation toan American ship-owner, who is handicapped by the 
high price he had to pay for his ships, to know while he is losing money 
in competition with foreigners who use cheap vessels that some ship- 
builder on the Hudson or the Delaware made money by selling to him 
the ship he uses at the high price he paid. He would rather be un- 
patriotic enough to take and run a ship built on the Clyde which cost 
him $200,000, and make money by it, than lose money on a duplicate 
of it built on the Delaware which cost him $300,000. 

Hesees our manufacturers, railroad managers, Bessemer-steel makers, 
and all others buy their machinery, rails, and patent processes in any 
country in the world where they can buy them cheapest and best, and 
employ their operatives upon the best terms they can, while he is pro- 
hibited by law from even raising the American flag or claiming the pro- 
tection of his Government for his ship, if he buys her from any other 
than an American ship-builder, and even if he does he can not hire 
sailors to man her, except upon conditions which make them cost him 
30 per cent. more than his competitors pay the same men when they 
employthem. Ofcourse these unjust laws have destroyed the American 
merchant marine in the foreign carrying trade, and it can not be re- 
vived until they are repealed. It is no answer to say that the naviga- 
tion laws are time-honored, or that they were enacted by the fathers of 
the Republic. Conditions have changed. All our ocean competitors 
then had the same or more stringent restrictive laws; now they have 
repealed them all. 

What would the world think of an American turfman who would in- 
sist on weighting down his horse with one hundred and fifty pounds, 
when all his competitors of the same age carried ninety pounds, and 
when distanced and his money gone insisting on repeating it, and re- 
fusing to change because his father and his grandfather always 
put up that weight. Then, the forefathers of his competitors put up 
one hundred and fifty pounds on their horses also, but because the pres- 
ent generation of turfmen have reduced the weight to ninety pounds, 
that, he insists, is no reason why he should abandon the time-honored 
and long-established rules of his ancestors. I assume that the world 
would think his conduct as absurd and ruinous as it now regards the 
conduct of the American Congress in adhering to barbarous navigation 
laws which all the world but ourselves have repudiated and abandoned. 

It must not be forgotten that trade and commerce are carried on by 
private individuals and not by governments. The citizen makes or 
loses; he must consult his private interest, but his government should 
see to it that he has fair play in his competition with other people, and 
that he is not handicapped, oppressed, or discriminated against by 
either foreign or domestic legislation. 

I know that all the interests in the country that either are or are 
seeking to be subsidized protest against free ships. Of course they do; 
and the great political parties of the country are dividing on what shall 
be our future policy in regard to these t questions. 

The propositions of the majority and minority of the Committee on 
Commerce in regard to our foreign carrying trade illustrate fully and 
fairly the fundamental difference between the principles of the parties 
they represent; both agree that our shipping interest has almost dis- 
appeared from the high seas. All unite in efforts to remove the om- 
paratively trifling obstacles now in the way; but when they come to 
discuss the fundamental cause of the admitted decay and the means 
of restoration of our merchant marine, they fall back upon, or rather 
seek to push to the front, the principles and the policy of their re- 
spective party organizations. The majority ignore the baneful effect 
of the high protective tariff on our carrying trade. They refuse to 
consider the real evil; they cling to obsolete navigation laws which 
the world has abandoned ; they demand subsidies for American ship 
builders and owners, the exclusion of cheap free ships, taxation of the 
people to make a crippled business profitable by bounties outside of it, 
protection by Congress against even home competition from that class of 
ships not favored through pretended mail contracts, which only Ameri- 
can steamships of a certain class are to have, that being only another 
name for subsidy, pension, bounty—call it what you will—to a privi- 
leged few. The minority propose to remove all possible restrictions 
from ship-building and ship-owning in our foreign trade; they pro- 
pose to allow our own citizens to buy their ships, as all their foreign 
competitors do, where they can get them best and cheapest, and allow 
them when bought to be registered as American property, entitled under 
the American flag to all the protection the Government can give; they 


propose to give our own ship-builders free materials of every sort needed 
to build and equip ships ; they propose to open up trade and intercourse 
with all the world by diminishing restrictions to the lowest point pos- 
sible consistent with the wants of our own Government. In short, they 
propose, without increasing the burdens of taxation, indeed by reducing 
them, to place the people of the United States at least upon an equal 
footing with foreigners in a contest for our own and the world’s carry- 
ing trade. We have by treaty with England, France, and Germany, in- 
deed with every respectable foreign government, Spain excepted, pro- 
vided in substance that no other or higherrate of duties shall be imposed 
or collected on vessels of foreign governments, whencesoeyer comin 
nor on their cargoes, howsoever composed, than is or may be payable 
on vessels of the United States and their 

I need not occupy the time of the Senate by proving that all nations 
except the United States now buy their ships where they can buy them 
cheapest, or that the difference in the cost of ships, with the sharp com- 
petition for freights, often makes a profit or loss in the business. It 
must be apparent from our treaty stipulations that none of theschemes 
so often suggested of giving advan to American ships by exacting 
lower duties on goods brought in them than when like goods are car- 
ried in foreign bottoms are practicable or permissible. It is painfully 
apparent that we have lost all our foreign carrying trade except about 
16 per cent., and that the poorest and least profitable, most of it in an 
inferior class of wooden vessels, which even the protectionists do not 
propose to subsidize through mail contracts or in any other form, In- 
deed, the form of subsidy now advocated, whether so intended or not, 
must inevitably drive from the ocean all the sailing vessels we have 
left. What would the constituents of any State Legislature say to their 
representatives if, upon any pretense, they should pass a law taxing the 
people of a State or county to pay the running expenses of one of two 
competing lines of stages, steamboats, or railways, and leave its com- 
petitor to payitsown? Of course freight and would be cheap- 
ened on the subsidized line to those who it for a while, but the 
unsubsidized line would soon wind up and cheap rates would end 
on the other when competition ceased. The next islature would, 
I think, be composed of newmen. Thatwill happen in Congress when 
the people learn the true intent, meaning, and effect of these subsidy 
La meaner No matter how psy they are disguised, the people 
will some day learn that class legislation, protection, and the selfish- 
ness of subsidized interests hare tive our ships from the seas, surren- 
dered our carrying trade to foreigners, left us defenseless where alone 
we need defense, made us beggars and na peop at the feet of foreign 
powers who are interested in crushing uswhen they can not use us, and 
who reluctantly maintain relations with us now only because we sell 
them food cheaper than anybody else will, and because their people are 
our ocean carriers, our commission merchants, our factors and brokers, 
our secret partners, who take all the profits from the producers of our 
agricultural products, which must find foreign markets or are regulated 
by their prices. One hundred and fifty millions of dollars (a sum larger 
than our much-lauded balance of trade) is annually paid by us to for- 
eigners to carry our goods to and from their markets, while we have given 
ap to other nations our share of the carrying trade of the outside world. 

The American sailor has almost disappeared from theocean, on which, 
it must be apparent, all our strifes with other nations will hereafter be 
had. I need not parade our defenseless condition. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE], when he laid the majority report before the Sen- 
ate, asserted that 95 per cent. of the sailors who man the few ships we 
now have are foreigners. They are generally the most ignorant and 
worthless of the class to which they belong; so ignorant and worthless 
that they cannot find employment in the valuable ships of their own 
nationalities. 

Mexico is now buying abroad, as cheaply as she can, a respectable 
merchant marine large enough to carry on all the trade between our 
ports and hers, and between us and the ports of the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. It is therefore absolutely certain thatour foreign carry- 
ing trade will go on in cheap foreign-built ships whether we permit our 
people to engage in itor not. And I think the Senate will have great 
difficulty in seeing how our home ship-building industry is promoted 
or protected by Congress refusing to allow our own citizens to buyand 
run ships under the protection of our own flag in the foreign trade upon 
the same terms that all other people with whom we have treaties are 
now allowed to trade with and for us. Surely the prohibition injures 
only ourselves. Foreigners buy no ships from our ship-builders now; 
they get enough elsewhere to do nearly all our work as well as all the 
work of other nations. Why, I ask, should they have that right and 
Americans be deprived of it, unless they work under the cover and pro- 
tection of foreign flags in foreign-built ships? I hope some one will 
answer that question. I observe that the New York Republican State 
convention the other day resolved to favor ‘‘the removal of all unjust 
restrictions upon American shippinginterests.’? Ishall note with some 
interest the votes of the Senators from that great State on the proposi- 
tion to allow American ship-owners to purchase ships on thesame terms 
as their foreign competitors do. Their votes may throw some light on 
the value of such resolutions. Platforms and practices are often hard 
to reconcile; the facts are so patent in rd to our defenseless and de- 
pendent condition on the high seas that patriotic proclamations and 
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The object of the bill I have had the honor to lay before the Senate 
several times and to discuss at some length on this floor on the 27th of 
January, 1881, which is substantially the proposition of the minori 
of the committee, reported by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], 
seeks to give to our people the same rights by law that our treaties give 
to the people of all other countries, and I confess I am unable to see 
why that right should be withheld from them or what interest is sub- 
served by withholding it. I assume that our experience with Brazilian 
and Pacific mail subsidies has satisfied that it is folly to im- 
pose additional taxation on the whole people in order to raise money 
to subsidize any private enterprise. Indeed I may safely assume, as 
I did in the speech I referred to, ‘‘ that whatever aid any business re- 
ceives that does not naturally pertain to the business itself is in tlie 
end detrimental to it, or when government seeks to support it by out- 
side subsidy it ends in failure. Whatever lightens the burdens on 
ships or anything else that inheres in the business helps it.” Certainly 
American ship-builders with a monopoly of the coastwise trade can not 
complain because Congress gives our own people the same rights that 
foreigners now enjoy in the foreign carrying trade. 

The question practically is, shall we by law prohibit American citi- 
zens from competing on the high seas with foreigners by preventing 
them from buying ships as all their competitors do, and thus perpetu- 
ate the monopoly of our carrying trade in the hands of foreign nations, 
any of whom may at any time become our enemies or the enemies of 
each other, which would be equally fatal to our commerce, for our 
goods on their ships would be destroyed to as great an extent as their 
own when the cruisers of each sunk the merchant-vessels of the other? 
I need not tell the Senate that the seas are free. Congressional pro- 
hibition or protection, however desirable to some people, can not reach 
that trade or protect that industry against foreign pauper competition, 
which is now the fashionable way of expressing all reasons for asking 
Congressional aid. Even Congress can not force a foreign ship-owner 
to pay $400,900 to an American ship-builder for a ship when he can 
buy a duplicate of it elsewhere for $300,000, Is there, I again ask, 
any propriety or sense in prohibiting our own citizens from placing 
themselves on an equal footing with their foreign competitors? We 
build no ships, or none worth speaking of, for the foreign trade. For- 
eigners furnish foreign ships now manned by foreign crews, sufficient to 
do our work, and pocket the profits, and will continue to do so as long as 
Congress prohibits our own people from competing with them. Ameri- 
can ship-builders will reap no benefit from this dog-in-the-manger pol- 
icy; but $150,000,000 a year will continue to be taken from us and our 
posterity foreverto enrich men who atany moment may become our en- 
emies and use the money we furnish them and the sailors we support 
for them to humiliate and impoverish us. 

If an exigency should arise that would enable the American people to 
realize the truth in regard to the present condition of our foreign car- 
rying trade, the antiquated navigation laws, to which we alone of all 
civilized nations adhere, would be swept from our statute-books, and 
the most ultra-protectionist in this body would not venture to oppose 
the repeal. 

Times change and men change with them. Situated as we are ona 
yet sparsely settled continent, with every variety of soil and climate, 
surrounded by oceans, gulfs, and lakes; with great navigable rivers trav- 
ersing our land in every direction; with a railroad system more exten- 
sive than that of all Europe; and with a people at least the peers of 
any other in all that constitutes greatness, individually and collect- 
ively, it is a shame and disgrace to have all our commercial energies 
so crippled by our own legislation that we are prostrate at the feet ofeven 
half-civilized countries. We might as well insist on manufacturing our 
clothing with the hand-loom of the last century, and reject steam and 
all its appliances as destructive of human labor; exclude the light of 
the sun from our homes and shops as a foreign pauper and a free-trader 
in light and heat, and yet seek to compete with people in production 
and transportation who had seized upon and appropriated every newly 
discovered force in nature and every invention in art and science to 
lessen human efforts in cheapening products—with any reasonable hope 
of success as to insist on competing with other people for the ocean- 
carrying trade successfully under the miserable navigation laws of past 
centuries to which we still cling after all the world has discarded them. 

The people I have the honor in part to represent are greatly inter- 
ested in safe and cheap transportation; they know that all the cost of 
carrying the products of their labor to the markets of the world by 
land and sea is deducted from the (foreign) market price. This cost 
falls upon the producer, when he is compelled to meet competition in 
foreign markets. They know that the ocean is a continuation of the 
highway over which their grain, provisions, and stock have to be car- 
ried, and is the only free, God-given part of it. As one of their repre- 
sentatives I protest against the American Congress giving to foreign 
nations a monopoly of the trade on that great highway. They are too 
intelligent to be deceived by the denunciations of a press subsidized by 
our home moropolists that free ships are advocated in British inter- 
ests. They understand that the nation that makes over $100,000,000 
annually out of the monopoly Congress has given her in our ocean trade 
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and travel, as against our own people, and can thus afford to keep in 
training for her navy, when needed, even against us, 100,000 of her native 
sailors, while we can have neither ships nor sailors, is not anxious to 
have conditions reversed. 

I was impressed by the forcible language in which the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] expressed his contempt for the bill reported by a 
majority of the Committee on Commerce, when he said that its provis- 
ions were ‘‘insectivorous compared to the deadly blight which had 
stricken down the merchant marine of the United States.” 

I am amazed that anybody who is disinterested should seek longer to 
maintain the navigation laws, and I confess that I have very little pa- 
tience with, and less respect for, that class of men who have the impu- 
dence to come before the committees of Con; and impugn the mo- 
tives and even the iotism of representatives of States and people 
who ask that American citizens may be allowed with their own money 
to buy ships as cheaply as foreigners do in the trade, which, by treaties, 
we authorize them to engage in upon the same terms with ourselves. 
Is that an unreasonable request? Are we to lie prostrate forever at the 
feet of foreign powers because our ship-builders can not build the ships 
needed in modern commerce as cheaply as they are furnished elsewhere 
to all our foreign competitors? 

Nobody p: to repeal our existing commercial treaties. We first 
proposed them and urged their adoption by other nations. So long as 
we had a revenue tariff and could trade with the world on fair terms, 
in ships that cost our ship-owners no more than other people paid for 
theirs, we were prosperous ocean carriers. Wages were as much higher 
with us then as they are now as compared with those paid by other peo- 
ple, yet the skill and intelligence of our seamen more than compensated 
for the difference in wages. Italways will. England to-day pays from 
25 to 50 per cent. higher wages to her operatives of all classes than the 
continental nations of Europe pay their laborers for like work; yet she 
is underselling them all, and they are seeking to protect their pauper 
labor, by protective tariff laws, against her skilled workmen. She tried 
restriction, protection, and exclusion till starvation and discontent, 
amounting almost to revolution, compelled her to abandon her unprofit- 
able restrictive policy. She removed taxation from her labor, cheap- 
ened the food, the clothing, and all the necessaries for her workmen and 
their families, doubled the purchasing power of their wages, shortened 
their hours of toil, threw open her ports to all competitors, put her peo- 
ple upon their manhood and their muscle, declared her policy to be free- 
trade, free ships, free seas, and equal rights to all men in honest competi- 
tion for the world’s commerce. Under that policy she hassprung tothe 
front, and holds to-day 62 per cent. of the carrying trade of the world. 
Her ships earned for her last year $380,000,000, and employed over 
250,000 of her citizens as sailors, all of them ready and trained to be- 
come part of her naval force in any conflict witha foreign foe. She has 
nearly doubled her steam tonnage in the last few years; added 60,000 
sailors to her merchant marine, and nearly $100,000,000 to the earnings 
of her ships. She had less than half a million of steam tonnage in 
1860, less than a million in 1870, 2,820,551 tons in 1880, and 5,120,000 
tons in 1883. 

What do the tables show as to our position, even in our own carry- 
ing trade? We have surrendered all else. In 1856 we carried more 
than 75 per cent. of all our exports and imports in American ships, 
and perhaps more than half our tonnage was employed in the trade 
of other nations; in 1883 we carried a fraction over 16 per cent. of our 
own goods and did nothing appreciable outside of our own trade. We 
had about 90,000 of the best sailors in the world in 1859-’60; now we 
have hardly any. The Senator from Maine said, when he reported this 
bill the other day, ‘‘that 95 per cent. of the sailors now mannin 
American ships were foreigners, while formerly they were nearly 
Americans, and many of them fit to be officers.’ Therefore I might 
say we have no sailors on the high seas. 

Mr. Roach, in a speech before the House Committee on Ship-build- 
ing on the 24th of last January, says: 

Is it not strange that a nation which before the rebellion was the second nation 
on the sea, carrying $4 per cent. of our own commerce, is now carrying only 
16 per cent., while at the same time the American people are considered the 
most practical people on earth and have solved the greatest problems of mod- 
ern times? They have united all parts of the country by railroads; they have 
built up a vast manufacturing interest; they have developed the agricultural 
resources of the country—all to the astonishmentof the world. The supremacy 
of the Government has been established and our flag has been restored to its 
proper place except on the ocean. A nation with more surplus products to 
carry on the ocean than any other; with more coal, iron, and timber for build- 
ing of ships; with able financiers, skilled mechanics, and daring sailors, yet with 
no ships, and paying out $150,000,000 a year for freight on its carrying trade, 
thus giving employment to thousands of foreigners where our own people 
eats be employed, must be in a wrong state. We began as a ship-building 
and a ship-owning nation with a population of 3,000,000 of people, an almost 


bankrupt ry,and a wilderness to develop. We were self-reliant and we 
succeeded. The nation or man who is not self-reliant will not succeed. 


That is a vigorous statement of our condition. Of course his remedy 
is to subsidize ship-builders and those who buy their ships. My rem- 
edy is to allow our ocean carriers to buy their ships wherever they can 
buy them best and cheapest, to authorize them to employ their sailors 
upon the same terms that manufacturers and railroad managers hire 
their operatives, to give our ships free stores, and the free services of 
all our public officials at home and abroad, to give them a national 
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register and prohibit all taxation of anything pertaining to them as 
commercial nme ATAS, and to pay them liberally for all services 
performed for the United States, including mail services. 

In short, I seek to give our people fair play on the free ocean high- 
ways of the world. 

When the naval appropriation bill was before us the other day the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] interrupted me to say that 
I had somewhere assumed that we had no commerce to protect, which 
I of course denied, remarking that I hoped he was aware of the differ- 
ence between the load of wheat and the wagon that hauled it to mar- 
ket, and I might have added that the wheat would be of little use to 
the producer in procuring clothing or needed supplies for his family if 
he was prohibited by law from buying or hiring a wagon to haul it. 

The rebellion was for years held responsible for the decline of our 
merchant marine. That pretense was at last abandoned by all except 
the most ultra protectionists who can not and will not open their eyes 
to the patent facts that our navigation laws and protective tariff laws 
combined have done infinitely more to destroy our shipping interest 
and foreign carrying trade than the war. I ventured to say so in the 
debate we had in 1882 on the Tariff Commission, and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] declared that as being ‘‘a most amazing assertion 
in the light of history.” ; ; 

He proceeded to show how extremely absurd that amazing assertion 
was. He gave us the benefit of the light of history, and of course, 
having England on the brain, the Confederate States were in his 
opinion simply her agents. The decline’ since the war from 33 to 16 
percent. of our carrying trade in American ships, nobody who can reason 
will charge to the war. I will, however, give his own language. He 
said: 


The destruction of our shipping was immediate, and the effect upon our 


commerce terrible. For years we been increasing our ocean tonnage im- 
mensely ; from 1830 to 1840, 60 per cent. ; from 1540 to 75 per cent. ; from 1850 
to 1860, 60 per cent., and in 1861 had reached our highest point, having afloat 2,700,- 
000 tons, and occupying the second place among the nations of the earth in the 
extent ofocean tonnage. A few years more of such advances would have given 
us the proud position of mistress of the seas. England saw this, feared it, and 
these cruisers were only doing her will. 


That was quite a handsome tribute from a protectionist for protec- 
tion’ssake to the old Democratic revenue-tariff policy, so far as our ship- 
ping interest and foreign carrying trade is concerned. He proceeded 
thus: 

From 1861 to 1866 more than a million tons of this shipping was lost to us; 


more than 100,000 were burned by English cruisers, sailing under the confeder- 
ate seas, snd more than 900,000 maba EN protection under foreign flags, pono 


pally under that of England. The value of the remaining was crippled by the 
perils of the cruisers, the risk of sailing under our being so great as to drive 
a large proportion of the carrying ti into foreign bottoms. 


Stripped of its verbiage and Anglo-mania, he proved my assertion to 
be true. One hundred thousand tons captured from an aggregate ton- 
nage of 2,700,000 tons, or less than 4 per cent., was the actual loss by 
the war, whether it wasa war with England or the Confederate States. 

Nine hundred thousand tons out of the 1,000,000 were lost to Amer- 
ican citizens by the navigation laws—I was about to say the misera- 
ble, barbarous, infamous navigation laws—which are still maintained 
to protect ship-builders, and are even now lauded as the safeguard of 
the American merchant marine, 

Can anything be imagined more absurd, more shameful, than to pun- 
ish citizens whose property the Government could not protect because 
they sold or transferred it to friendly powers to prevent its destruction 
in time of war? What public interest has been subserved by prohibit- 
ing them from ever reclaiming their ships which they were obliged to 
transfer to a foreign flag even if the friendly holders offer to return 
them after the danger is over, and when these citizens who were, with- 
out any fault of theirs, deprived of the ships they had but could not 
save because of the inability of their Government to protect them, ask 
the privilege from Congress to be allowed to buy other ships in which 
to continue to prosecute their business, upon the same terms that the 
Government allows foreigners to en init. Is it not, I ask, abso- 
lutely impertinent that they and all who think that citizens of the 
United States should have equal rights with foreigners in the ocean 
carrying trade should be denounced as enemies of their country by 
men who are seeking to put money in their own pockets by the main- 
tenance of laws which prohibit our own people from buying ships any- 
where except from them, at such prices as they see fit to ask for them? 
These patriotic ship-builders assume to be the special protectors and 
guardians of American labor, and insinuate that all efforts to allow 
our people to buy ships except from them and at their prices are anti- 
American, and that we are working in the interest of England. 

England, they assume, is building nearly all the ships now engaged 
in our foreign carrying trade. Concede it. Whatdifference, I ask, does 
it make to her, or her operatives, whether the price of the ships she 
builds is paid by an American, a Mexican, a Frenchman, a German, or 
an Englishman? Or how would American ship-builders or their opera- 
tives be affected if an American bought an English ship to put into the 
trade instead of a Mexican, a Frenchman, a German, or an English- 
man? The English workman gets the same number of days’ work, and 
receives the same wages, no matter who buys the ship; and as the 
American workman gets none of that work to do, and will get none so 


long as ships are built cheaper in other countries, and foreigners can 

our goods under treaties, it makes no sort of difference to him 
what the nationality of the ship-owner is. Yet the American ship- 
builders, with an absolute monopoly of our coastwise trade, with the 
exclusive right to build ships for it at their own price conceded to them, 
have the audacity, I might say impudence, to denounce all men as un- 
patriotic who deny their right to exclude American citizens from enter- 
ing into competition for a fair share of the world’s commerce on the 
high seas unless they pay them, say, $300,000 for a ship that they are 
offered elsewhere for $200,000, and which all their foreign competitors 
buy at that price. The truth is that American labor is used by them, 
and all other protected pets of Congress, as the cat’s-paw to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire. They buy their ores, their machinery, every- 
thing abroad when they can get it cheaper than they can buy at home. 
They dismiss an American citizen from their service if they can hire a 
foreigner cheaper. There is no tariff protection against the free import 
of competing labor, and ocean freight on that is cheap and the time of 
transfer short. When these patriotic monopolists find that they have 
produced more than the country will or can buy at the price they ask 
they close their shops, oil their machinery, clamor around Congress for 
the maintenance of laws which prohibit all our people from buying the 
articles abroad which they have for sale, and which they refuse to send 
abroad to get rid of at free, open market prices; and all this time the 
laborer and his family, whose welfare they pretend to have so much at 
heart, are starving from enforced idleness. The wolf gave the lamb 
that sort of protection, and did not put on lamb’s clothing to deceive 
him, The wolf has title to respect over these Pharisees and hypocrites 
in this regard at least, that he was a bold marauder and not a false 
pretender. 

But is it true, can it be true, that England is interested in Americans 
having the right to buy ships abroad, so that she may build them? 
The ocean carrying trade of this country and of the world needs only 
enough ships to do the work. The workisdonenow. England builds 
the ships to do it. The exclusion by our laws of our people from it 
does not withdraw a single ship that can be profitably employed. The 
money of the Mexican, the Italian, the Frenchman, or the German is 
as good as ours, employs as many men, feeds as many mouths, keeps 
open as many ship-yards; the only patent effect being, as Mr. Roach 
shows, to compel us to pay to foreign nations annually, to England 
principally, $150,000,000, which, with the same rights as we by our 
treaties give to foreigners, our people could earn and keep at home and 
make by the superiority of American sailors, which nations con- 
ceded when we had them, even with our high wages, many millions 
more out of the trade of the world, as they did in ante-bellum days. 
The $150,000,000 we pay annually to enrich and strengthen foreign 
nations would buy a magnificent merchant marine. At$60a ton aver- 
age of steam and sail, it would purchase 2,500,000 tons of shipping, 
which would employ not less than 50,000 American sailors, the only 
defenders we will ever need hereafter. I repeat, can it be possible that 
England, whose interest, pride, and power is centered in her dominion 
over the high seas; who controls 62 per cent. of the world’s trade, and 
more than that of ours; who gets from us annually three-fourths, at 
least, of the $150,000,000 of tribute that Congress compels us to con- 
tribute to support foreign nations; who knows that we under fair con- 
ditions are her only formidable cpmmercial rival, should seek to re- 
store our prestige on the ocean and destroy her own? 

We maintain and support to-day, by the surrender of our carrying 
trade to her, 100,000 English trained sailors and their families, who 
would be our most dangerous enemies if England so ordered. We are 
content to lie prostrate at her feet, almost without a ship, a sailor, or a 
gun, and representatives of the American people who honestly and ear- 
nestly deplore and seek to reverse that condition are taunted by men 
who seek to make money out of our unfortunate condition with being 
bought with British gold and as emissaries of England. If protection- 
ists and restrictionists have made one impression on the American mind 
stronger than any other it has been by the catch-words, ‘‘In time of 
peace prepare for war.’’ That pretended policy has controlled the coun- 
try. We have had nearly twenty years of peace, and in many regards 
of prosperity. Our wars in the future will be on the high seas. Have 
they prepared for war? Is England really interested in helping us to 
prepare for war in spite of the protests of patriotic American protection- 
ists and restrictionists, backed by the pets of Congress, whose highest 
and most patriotic aspiration is to pile taxation mountain high on all 
the labor of the country and on all it absolutely needs, to enrich them- 
selves by law and not by honest work. No man fit to be outside of an 
institution for the feeble-minded can be deceived by such assertions. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that it is possible in the prostrate con- 
dition of our merchant marine, under our treaty obligations, to build 
up an ocean carrying trade by any system of subsidies. Subsidy in any 
form under our tariff laws simply means an increase of the burdens of 
taxation directly or indirectly on the goods which our people have to 
carry to market and sell, and on those they buy abroad with the pro- 
ceeds of what they export, in order to give the tax thus collected to a 
few people to help sustain a losing or unprofitable business. 

Can anything be more unreasonable than to require the Western 
farmers and their laborers to pay increased taxes on all the goods they 
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are compelled to have, andare obliged to take in exchange for the wheat 
they must send abroad and sell in sharp competition with the pauper 
labor of Russia and India, in order to enrich a few American ship-build- 
ers who have already a monopoly of our coastwise trade, with free coal 
for their ships, which is denied to the laborer on shore? If the present 
depression in the price of wheat, which it costs 65 cents a bushel to 
raise here while it costs 38 cents in India, causes the men of the West 
to inquire how more taxation to give subsidies to ship-builders is to 
benefit them by still further diminishing the purchasing power of 
their wheat product, it may prove a blessing in disguise. They will 
learn that their American industries, upon which all others depend, 
are loaded down with cunningly devised burdens, and while their pock- 
ets are being picked they are even now singing pæans of praise to the 
jugglers who are robbing them. E 

The truth is, Mr. President, before we can again become a great com- 
mercial people and regain our lost prestige on the ocean and in the marts 
of foreign nations we must reverse our system of taxation even though 
we follow the example of England. She pursued for centuries the 
policy of taxation to which we still adhere. She taxed the food, the 
clothing, the wants and needs of her laboring people till starvation and 
oppression had brought her workmen, pent up as they were, with few 
privileges, in a country not half the size of Texas, to the point of 
revolution. Thearistocracy and other favored classes felt that relief must 
be given to labor or destruction of their own privileges would follow, and 
that quickly. They appreciated the situation and reversed their chér- 
ished policy; they removed all possible burdens from labor; they re- 
quired wealth, property, and luxuries to furnish the needed revenues. 
Now an English operative who does not drink liquor or use tobacco, with 
the exception of a small tax on tea and coffee, both of which articles are 
cheaper there than here, does not pay one penny under any form of 
taxation toward the support of the British Government. His wages 
have their full purchasing power. Hecan buy in the cheapest markets 
of the world all he needs for the support and comfort of himself and 
his family. A 

We cling to the old protective policy. Over 40 per cent. of the pur- 
chasing power of the wages of our laborers is taken from them by the 
Congress that professes to be their representatives, friends, and protect- 
ors, which is given to favored classes. Taxation is so cunningly ad- 
justed that the wants and necessaries of life bear all the burdens. 

Little wonder we are. driven out of the markets of the world when 
our labor is so heavily burdened. Yet there are men who think they 
are statesmen earnestly urging the removal of all taxation on whisky 
and tobacco, every dollar of which, amounting to about $135,000,000 
annually, goes into the Treasury, less 3} per cent. cost of collection. 
These are taxes which no man is obliged to pay; they constitute no 
burden on the necessary wants and needs of the family of the laboring 
man; the repeal of these taxes is sought in order to increase the taxes 
on the wants and necessities of the workers for wages; and yet they 
parade themselves before the country as the special protectors of Amer- 
ican labor. Free whisky and tobacco, with taxes doubled on clothing, 
blankets, and sugar, is the rallying cry of the protectionist for the next 
campaign. And oppressive and unnecessary taxes must be maintained at 
such rates as will not only support the most extravagant and wasteful 
administration of the Federal Government which an overflowing Treas- 
ury always fosters, but they must produce annually a surplus of over 
$100,000,000 beyond all they dare spend to be patriotically and benev- 
olently expended in donations of the most questionable character; in 
short, it must be expended in schemes to consolidate and centralize all 
power and authority in the Federal Government through pretended 
benefices from money wrung by an insidious and unintelligible tax sys- 
tem from poverty and labor, tothe destruction of the legitimate authority 
of the States and the manhood and independence of the people. Relief 
from these extortions is the first step toward commercial prosperity. 

The next indispensable step is, without increasing taxation on the 
goods to be carried, to allow our ocean carriers to buy the cheapest ships 
theycan. That done, give the ships a national register from Washing- 
ton; free them from all taxation, Federal, State, or municipal, so long 
as they are engaged in the foreign carrying trade; allow them free ma- 
terial and machinery for repairs, to be stored in any American ship-yard 
ready for use; give them free stores and supplies of all sorts; in short, 
reduce their expenses to the lowest possible poiut, and require all our 
foreign consuls and commercial agents to aid them free of charge in 
every possible way in foreign ports. 

When all that is done Iam not prepared to say that we will build up our 
merchant marine very rapidly. We certainly will not under the pres- 
ent high protective tariff, but I trust that will soon be changed. Then 
my hope is that the of the great railroad lines centering at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and elsewhere 
may, with the advantages they have to control and secure passengers and 
freights, engage to carry our exports from the place of production to their 
ultimate foreign markets by sea as well as by land; it would be but 
an extension of their lines over a road that costs nothing and needs no 
repairs. The 600,000 immigrants starting from European ports an- 
nually would virtually be on their lines of road during the ocean transit, 
while our system of inland transportation of goods in bond to the cities 
of the West would induce Western importers to patronize a continuous 
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line, which carried their goods under one contract on one line from the 
place of purchase to their place of business. 

With free materials and machinery for building and repairs, author- 
ized to be stored in readiness for any emergency, navy-yards for repairs 
would spring up, which would soon be converted into yards for build- 
ing under the most favorable auspices, as work is always done best and 
cheapest when men are repairing or building for themselves. The Ger- 
mans, with not one-tenth of our facilities, have illustrated the truth of 
that statement. 

We are sometimes told that there is not profit enough in the ocean- 
carrying trade to induce our people to engage in it, no matter what we 
do here. If thatis so, no ships will be either bought or built; no Amer- 
ican industry will be injured by the right to buy ships at cheap rates. 
The privilege may, however, prevent combinations among foreign car- 
riers to increase rates, as they have often done, notably and oppress- 
ively in 1873. Such combinations can not be prevented if we have to 
wait till ships can be built here to break them down. 

It is too obvious to need more than a statement, that, if England 
should engage in war with any foreign country, the great bulk of our 
agricultural exports, notably live-stock and provisions, would be abso- 
lutely lost or rendered valueless, if our people are prohibited from buy- 
ingships, and must wait till they can be built here. President Grant saw 
how we were handicapped, even with English ships undisturbed, when 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out, and promptly sent a message to Con- 
gress urging the repeal, fora time at least, of the navigation laws, so that 
our people could buy ships abroad in which to maintain our trade with 
France and Germany. But the dog-in-the-manger policy of the protec- 
tionists was too strong even for him, and Congress adjourned in twenty- 
four hours after the President’s message was received. As they co 
not answer it they ran away from it. I sometimes wish that England 
had been involved in that strife long enough to have made our people 
realize what a humiliating position the policy of the Republican lead- 
ers had placed the country in by their restrictive and protective policy. 
We would have been relieved long before now from many of the cun- 
ningly devised schemes of taxation which still oppress the people. 

Mr. President, I had intended to support my views in favor of free 
ships by those of distinguished Republicans in both Houses of Congress, 

ially by those of Hon. Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan, in a very 
able speech delivered on this floor on the 28th of May, 1870, and of Hon. 
James A. Garfield in the other House on the 25thof May, 1870, as both 
of them will be recognized as patriotic men even by the ship-builders 
and theiradvocates; but lam content tostand on the merits of the propo- 
osition. I will however make a quotation from a letter written some 
years ago by the ablest living American statesman, Hon. Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York, to Hon, Erastus Brooks, which I have read before 
in this Chamber. He said: 

There is no reason entitled to respect to be given for our navigation la so 
far as they forbid our merchants to buy ships elsewhere for the purposes of for- 
eigntrade. The governments of Europe, more wise, do what they can to build 
up their commerce, and their flags are seen in our harbors waving over vessels 
bought by their merchants where they can get them upon the bestterms, Eve: 
such flag seems to reproach the folly of laws which practically forbid Ameri- 
can citizens to carry American produce across the ocean or toshare in the great 
profits of the world’s commerce. There is an alarm about communistic princi- 
ples. Whatare they? Some wild theorists claim that it is theduty of Govern- 
ment to give labor to workmen, and to take care that property shall be so held 
in common that what one earns may be given to another. We frown upon these 
men and denounce their Lani? cena But what do they claim more than a few 
builders of steamships get under our navigation laws? These demand thatsuch 
vessels for foreign trade must be made by them; that the buyer, besides paying 
for them what they are worth, must divide some of his property with the builders 
by giving them more than they are worth in the markets of the world. It willbe 
found in the end that communism which lurks in laws which force men to buy 
of certain classes, and to pay more for what they want than they can be bought 
for elsewhere, and which also divides men’s estates under cover of taxation, 
which indirectly go to favored individuals, is more hurtful and dangerous than. 
the communism which says what it means, and which destroys itself by an open 
declaration of its purposes. 

Mr. President, a few words more and I am done. Some years ago 
when I urged the importance of these propositions in this body my 
views received little consideration. Now a very pronounced majority 
of the representatives of the American peopleagree with me. Wemay 
differ as to details. Indeed in rd to many needed reforms I will 
follow the Senator from Maine [ Mr. Fry], assuming that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has investigated and informed itself gem 
them. I now give notice that whenever a proper opportunity offers 
will insist that we shall so amend existing laws as to open our ports as 
storehouses for the world’s goods. London is to-day the commercial 
center of the world mainly because all people are allowed to store their 
merchandise in her warehouses, whether it is intended for English con- 
sumption or not, where it can be held securely at the owner’s risk as 
longas he pleases Thousands of her people are employed in these great 
warehouses, hundreds of ships find profitable freights in hauling goods 
to and from them, bills of exchange are drawn upon the property they 
contain, till the world looks to London as the regulator of its exchanges. 
New York ought to be, and if we are wise will be, the world's commer- 
cial emporium. No reason can be assigned why all people, especially 
those of Central and South America and the West Indies, should not 
be encouraged to deposit their goods in American warehouses if they 
regard them as safer here than at home. Whyshould we not have the 
carrying trade, the warehousing profits, the exchanges, and all the pecu- 
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niary and commercial benefits now reaped by England? I admit that 
these questions can not be considered in this bill, and perhaps Senators 
may regard even the suggestion of them as out of place, but they have 
been urged by at least one very far-seeing Secretary of the Treasury. 

I will supplement these remarks by a quotation from his official 
report. In December, 1848, Hon. Robert J. Walker, in his report to 
Congress, after showing the possibilities of the extension of our com- 
merce with the countries of Eastern Asia consequent on our acquisition 
of California, said: 

We would in time receive the 


blige eee of the East in exchange, not only 
for our own consumption but to 


warehoused in our ports as entrepôts for the 
supply of Europe. Andso far as Euro; fabrics should reach Asia and the 
western coast of America they would ultimately chiefly through our hands 
as factors and in our vessels, events which would very soon give us the com- 
mand of the trade and specie of the world, From these great events the whole 
country would derive vast benefits, but especially the city of New York. It 
would become the depot and storehouse and entrepôt of the commerce of the 
world, the center of business and exchanges, the clearing-house of international 
trade and business, the place where assorted cargoes of our own products and 
manufactures as well as those of all foreign countries would be sold and re- 
shipped, and the point to which specie and bullion would flow as the great cred- 
itor city of the world for the adjustment of balances, as the factor of all nations, 
and the point whence this would flow into the interior of our country 
through allthe great channels of internal trade and intercourse. With these 

t events accomplished, and with abundant facilities for the warehousing of 
foreign and domestic goods at New York, it must eventually surpass in wealth, 
incommerce and population, any European emporium, while as a necessary 
consequence all our other cities and every on of the Union and all our 
great interests would derive corresponding advantages. 

Again he says: 

I renew the recommendations contained in all m 
establishment of a branch of the Mint of the United States at the city of New 
York. That city, our great commercial metropolis, is advancing to its ultimate 
position, so important to the whole country, as the emporium of universal com- 
merce, the center of international exchanges, and the storehouse of the prod- 
nets of the world. 


Further on he says: 


If we would command the commerce of all nations it must be through some 
one American commercial emporium, the great center of our own trade and 
business. The history of trade demonstrates that some such great point is in- 
dispensable to enable any nation to command universal commerce, and that 
such concentration at some one city, instead of injuring other cities or parts of 
the same country, is of immense benefit to all. There can not be two or more 
financial centers of the foreign commerce of any one nation any more than 
there can be two or more centers ofa circle. The same principle of the center 
of the trade of a nation applies to the trade of the world. There can be but 
one such center for the world and but one for each nation, which in this coun- 
try, from natural causes, must be New York, where the competition must soon 
commence with foreign cities for the contro! of international commerce. 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Kentucky a ques- 
tion. He expressed the hope, as I understood him, that there would 
be some improvement or reformation of our warehousing system to 
bring about the results he has mentioned. I desire to ask if he has 
prepared a bill on that subject. I hope that he has. 

Mr. BECK. Ihave not. I have suggested it to a number of Sena- 
tors, especially the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] and the 
Senator from Alabama [ Mr. MORGAN ], and promised to do so if I could, 
but I have failed, because I do not know that I am quite capable of 
drawing the proper sort of bill. But that it should be done and will 
be done, and that it will add more to the commerce and carrying trade 
of the country than all else, I have no doubt; and I do hope that the 
time will come very soon when under the lead of some distinguished 
executive of the party to which the Senator from Alabama and myself 
have the honor to belong we shall be better able to liberalize trade than 
we seem to be able to do now. 

I thought I would not say any more, but I will read the conclusion 
reached by a portion of the Joint Committee on American Shipping of 
the last Congress, being Report No. 1827, second session Forty-seventh 
Congress, in which the minority say: i 

The decadence of our shipping and its causes are all too familiar to the public 
mind. The selfishness which prevents its resuscitation are no less familiar. It 
is an old, old story. The minority of the committee would repeat it in detail 
were it not known to every tyro in commerce and economy. They would re- 
hearse it if, by studying the causes of the decay, we could remove the effects. 
The simple truth is, the removal of the causes of decay would not revive ship- 
ping. Our shipping interests have been choked by other interests, chokéd to 
death, Restrictions cumber our statutes. In a country so abundantin uc- 
tion as ours, which seeks every market, and is unlimited in its range of enter- 
prise, the capital policy is, maré liberum. Give usa free sea and freedom to trade 
upon its m, permit us to buy in the best marketthe materials to fashion ves- 
sels of the best quality and to buy the completed ship where our competitors 
buy their vessels, and even without the opportunity which foreign wars may 
give to our carrying trade, and with the aroused inventive faculty of America 
consequent upon our freedom to use our energy and skill, and with the natural 
laws and their conditions to aid intelligence and interchange, and we may once 
more find the capital, labor, and genius of our countrymen evoke from the sea, 
as they have from the land, its most valued treasures. Our merchant marine 
langu for lack of liberty, Its revival must come from the enlargement of 
our freedom. ? 

The minority of the joint select committee, while concurring with the report as 
bait ne measure reported by the committee, desire also to present two other prop- 

tions: 

First, For the admission free of duty of all the materials finished and per- 
fected and ready to put together in a ship; and 

Second. For the free admission to American registry of ships built abroad. 

GEORGE G. VEST. 
ROBERT M. McLANE. 
S. S. COX. 


annual reports for the 


Mr. FRYE. I rose to ask the Senator during his speech a question 
which I should like to.ask now. Does the Senator in speaking of sub- 


sidies refer to the clause reported by the Committee on Commerce con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. BECK. The dollar-a-mile clause, or whatever it is? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. That I referred to as being, as I now understand it, a 
subsidy under the guise of a mail contract. 

Mr. FRYE. So that in speaking of subsidies the Senator did refer 
to that clause of this bill? 

Mr. BECK. I spoke particularly, as the Senator will see, of the sub- 
sidies that we have heretofore given in regard to the Brazilian and 
Pacific Mail subsidies, and this seemed to me to be in the same line. 
I stated at the same time that I was quite willing to pay all our ships a 
liberal price for all service done for the United States, the mail service 
included, and if it is made to appear that the provisions of this bill in 
regard to the mail service are reasonable I shall vote for it with great 

easure. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to ask the Senator one other question. What 
does the Senator mean by ‘‘the infamous navigation laws?” 

Mr. BECK. I mean laws which have become obsolete; which, no 
matter how good they may have been when they were necessary to re- 
taliate against other nations, are absolutely infamous when they become 
oppressive upon our own citi and when other people by treaties 
have been given rights that are denied to our people at home. 

Mr. FRYE. I mean to ask the Senator whether or not the laws 
which exclude any vessels except our own from the coastwise trade are 
the navigation laws which are ‘‘infamous?”’ 

Mr. BECK. I have said all through that I do not propose to inter- 
fere with the coastwise trade, nor does the bill or the amendments. 

Mr. FRYE. Why not? 

Mr. BECK. Because that is a part of your system of protection that 
runs through every feature of legislation in this country; and the coast- 
wise trade is confined to the competition of Americans with Americans. 
You have given your coastwise trade to the people of America in com- 
petition with each other. and you have given the owners of vessels the 
absolute right to charge all men who can not get their products to a 
railroad whatever they see fit in the coastwise trade. But that is no 
worse than it is to give tothe men who make Bessemer steel or the men 
who manufacture iron, cotton, or woolen goods protection, and there 
being a competition of one American with another, as long as the other 
protective laws stand, I do not care to attack that. But the difference 
is very great when you say that an American citizen shall not use on 
the high seas a ship that costs him no more than a Prussian or an Eng- 
lishman. I say that the law which prohibits him from doing that is 
infamous. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, will the Senator again pardon me? Suppose his 
free-ships clause becomes a law; I am an American citizen; I buy a 
4,000-ton iron steamer; pay my money for it; it is registered under the 
law as an American ship; I ask the Senator if he then would vote to 
prevent me, an American citizen with an American ship, from sailing 
it wherever I pleased ? 

Mr. BECK. I would not allow, so long as other interests are pro- 
tected to the point they are now, any interference with the coastwise 
trade. I have repeated that time and again. Maine may retain that 
as her part of the general plunder. 

Mr. FRYE. Then, Mr. President, the Senator knows porheny well 
that I, as an American citizen, never would go over to England and 
buy a ship and put it upon the water if I was to be limited in sailing 
that ship. 

Mr. BECK. Then your right to do so will do you no harm. That 
must be obvious. If the people who are now carrying our goods to for- 
eign markets should go to war with each other, as they have done time 
and again, and may do hereafter, the right to buy might be the only 
salvation the Western farmer would have, because he can not wait two 
or three or four years till a vessel can be built in which to his 
perishable goods. Therefore even the mere right may be very valuable. 

Mr. FRYE. A singularly valuable right in the event, for instance, 
that France and England went to war; for, having the right to register 
under the American flag, the whole English commercial fleet would 
come under the American flag, and I should like to know what would 
become of your American merchant marine. 

Mr. BECK. Any case may be supposed; I was about to say any ab- 
surd case. 

Mr. FRYE. I was taking the Senator’s own case. 

Mr. BECK. I donot know how many would be registered, but I 
know that the right to buy a cheap ship can do no man any harm when 
he is engaged in trade; and I know furthermore that the Senator from 
Maine, to whom I alluded in my speech awhile ago, instead of hold- 
ing the contederate cruisers responsible for the whole thousand mill- 
ion of tons, did the country some service when he showed that nine 
hundred thousand of that million were lost to this country by these 
very infamous navigation laws and not by confederate cruisers. It 
was a fact never quite as well developed before as he was kind enough 
to develop it, and the country will thank him for it. 

Mr. FRYE. If there had not been some Americans who loved their 


country better than they loved money there would not have been a sin- 
gle ship left on the sea with the American flag. There was patriotism 
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among the owners of the ships to keep the flag on the sea, or the whole 
would have fied to England and been under the English flag if it had 
not been for the love of the flag itself. 

Mr. BECK. But 900,000 tons did fly to the British flag, and I should 
like to know where the patriotism comes in that prevented our people 
from getting them back after the war was over? 

Mr. FRYE. They have shown no reason why they should have them 
Mr. BECK. The navigation laws prohibited them. Of course they 
could say nothing. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I did not intend to make any speech 
about this billand I certainly did not intend to introduce the bill with 
a In the time I have served in Congress I think I have learned 
better than that. But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] is ut- 
terly irrepressible, and wherever there is any disease complained of on 
the face of this earth the Senator from Kentucky has to charge it to 
the tariff and at once makes his speech. 

Mr. BECK. Oh, no. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator put the tariff in this and charged that it 
was apart of the cause of the decline of American commerce and that 
the other part was the navigationlaws. Now, Mr. President, as briefly 
as I can and without any of the careful preparation which the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from Missouri have brought to this 
subject I propose to discuss this question of free ships. 

In the first place what is the trouble with the American marine? Is 
it ‘‘the infamous navigation laws,” which the Senator from Kentucky 
talks about? Those navigation laws were enacted in 1789, and there 
never was a statesman bold enough to declare for over three-quarters of a 
eentury that those laws ought to be repealed—not one Democrat, Whig, 
or Republican; and during those seventy-five years while those navi- 

tion laws were standing on the statute-book unchallenged our Amer- 
ican marine grew to those magnificent proportions which the Senator 
from Kentucky described (in a speech I made, from which he quoted) 
to be larger in 1861 than thatof any nation on the face of this earth but 
one, and increasing at a ratio which would have made it first in a very 
few years. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] says that our tonnage de- 
ereased before that. Our tonnage on the ocean did not decrease before 
that. The largest tonnage was in 1861. Theamount of carrying trade 
did decrease, I admit, on account of the change from sail to steam, a 
steamer being able to carry five to one. 

Mr. President, under those navigation laws we saw ourselves the 
owners of the finest fleet of ships that ever was seen in the history of 
the world. Wesaw ourselves plowing the ocean with clipper-ships that 
outsailed the steamers of that day, that were as regular in their trips, 
that could take freights and discharge freights on time contracts and 
under charters as well. Neither tariff nor navigation laws interfered 
with our progress, i 

But, sir, Great Britain herself saw her difficulty. She was for free 
trade. Let us see how she prospered under it. Between 1849 and 1855 
the merchant marine of the United States increased 1,877,985 tons, and 
that of the United Kingdom increased only 894,828 tons. The United 
Kingdom had no navigation laws; the United Kingdom had no tariff. 
The United Kingdom rising toits present glory, its slow rate during that 
decade was not due to any such disease as our navigation laws, and our 
wonderful increase could not have been destroyed by them. Mr. Lind- 
say, the English historian, says: 

Our ship-owners naturally viewed with great alarm the rapid strides made by 
American shipping. 
trade returns, wherein it appeared that while the increase of British shipping 
had in the year previous to repeal been 393,955 tons, there had been a decrease 
in the year after repeal of ap aie tons. Our position appeared, therefore, crit- 
ical; and had it not been for resources we held within ourselves— 

Meaning coal, iron, and cheap labor— 

Sais gained ua aae wilek might ats ana Aari hata been easly 
overcome, * * è We had one advantage which our great American com- 
petitor did not possess. We had iron in abundance, and about this period we 
were specially directing our attention to the construction of iron ships to be 
propelled by the screw. 

And they did provide for the building of iron ships, for driving those 
ships by the screw instead of the old side-wheeler; and a few years 
wore on, then the discovery was made of the compound-engine, and Eng- 
land appropriated it to herself forthwith, saving one-half the coal, and 
thus solving that great question of whether or not iron steamships could 
contro] the carrying trade of the world. The compound-engine settled 
it that they could, and England had the compound-engine, the iron, the 
coal, the cheap labor, and now to-day has the carrying trade of the world. 

And, sir, in 1854 England did what we never have done; England 
did what the Congress of the United States has neglected for fifty years 
to do—took one square look at the laws upon the statute-book touching 
the merchant marine, revised the whole created boards of trade in 
every great center in Great Britain, authorized boards of trade almost 
to legislate in place of Parliament, enacted laws touching the duties 
of seamen to the very slightest particular, enacted laws freeing their 
shipping from every restraint, from every burden, and enacted by leg- 
islation every conceivable law to help the vessels sail and carry. What 
did we do? Take the English shipping law of 1854, covering some one 


Nor were their fears allayed bya reference to the board of | _ 


hundred and fifty pages of the English statute-book, look it over, and 

I say you can not put your eye on a single phase touching a merchant 

marine that England’s Parliament did not see and did not provide 

me It brie git nong; it provided everything. Again, I ask, what 
id we do? 

Up to the war we were content with our clipper-ships; we were sell- 
ing them abroad; we were competing, as we thought, with the whole 
world. We were gaining, as we believed. We paid no attention to the 
screw or the propeller or the side-wheeler. We paid no attention to 
iron. We paid not the slightest attention on the face of the earth to 
our shipping laws. Thewarcameon. While I do not charge the de- 
cline of American commerce entirely to the war, and have no right to 
do so, yet I say that the Senator from Kentucky errs further on one 
side than I do on theother. I say that five years of such war as we had 
in this country inevitably turned the attention of the American people 
from the merchant marine, from its necessities, from its ; took 
away from it all ability to consider carefully, to legislate providently, 
and to the interests of this marine. It did that for five years. 
I say further that it took four hundred and ninety-seven ships out of 
the merchant marine, made war ships of them and sent them down 
South to blockade the Southern ports—over a million and a half tons 
for that purpose—four hundred and ninety-seven ships. It took one 
hundred and twenty-five more ships, small, to be sure, and sunk them 
in the harbors and rivers and on the bars of the Southern ports. I say 
it drove out from under our flag a million of tons more, and you can 
count a direct loss to the American tonnage of over 2,000,000 tons. 

And, Mr. President, when the war was over, we sat down, balanced 
our accounts, and found a debt so overwhelming that we had no mind 
to undertake to build up a merchant marine, and we neglected it all 
through the days of our vitiated currency, and were compelled to do so. 
Twelve years from the breaking out of the war elapsed before it was in 
our power, if we desired, to undertake to revive and build up a merchant 
marine. The twelve years elapsed, and did we do anything? Why, 
sir, in the last Congress, my recollection is, we passed the only bill for 
the relief of the merchant marine that has been passed since 1860, and 
that was a bill touching the admeasurement of ships. We had permit- 
ted our ships to be measured under a rule we established, so that Eng- 
land, France, and Germany in all the charges on tonnage had an immense 
advantage over us, and nothing had been done, no notice taken of it, no 
repeal of the law or other mention of it made until the very last session 
of Congress; and my recollection is that it is the only law that has been 
passed within twenty-five years touching the merchant marine of the 
United States. All this time we have sat by and seen it go down and 
down and down, until, as the Senator from Kentucky says, to-day itonly 
carries 15 percent. of all our own exports and imports and none of the 
exports and imports of the world. 

What had the navigation laws to do with that? What had the tariff 
to do with that? Who has asked tobuya ship abroad? By this bill 
the last Congress for the first time undertook to take these burdens off 
the merchant marine of the United States. It took the laws upon our 
statute-book, and by a special committee, spending care, time, attention, 
learning upon the whole subject, reported that there were standing upon 
ourstatute-books laws that were infamous really, not infamous romanti- 
cally like the navigation laws, but infamous in fact; and they reported 
to Congress the laws that ought to be repealed or ought to be modified. 
A bill passed the House of Representatives, came to the Senate, was re- 
turned to the House with amendments too late for action, and still noth- 
ing was done. 

Then at this session of Congress the Committee on Commerce take 
up the subject; they go to work upon it; they unanimously report every 
provision of the bill which has been read here to-day, including the 

‘subsidy ” which the Senator from Kentucky talksabout, and all, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, uniting in every provision of the bill; and yet 
the Senator from Kentucky, who has such an intense interest in the re- 
vival of the merchant marine, comes in here with a provision which 
will destroy every single proposition reported favorably by the commit- 
tee, and put us in a worse condition than we were ever in before. 

If these are good provisions so far as they go I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky why can not he consentthat we shall do this little thing now 
for American commerce? He knows perfectly well that the proposi- 
tion which he makes is held by at least an even number of his peers as 
virtually a destruction of the merchant marine of the United States; 
that they as honestly believe it as he honestly believes that the mer- 
chant marine requires it, and that it is the only medicine which will 
bring healing with it. I ask the Senator from Missouri and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky why they can not let us enact into law those things 
that allagree upon as good, wholesome, requisite, without throwing in 
here upon us that which one-half at least believe to be utterly destruc- 
tive and the other half perhaps believe may be useful ? 

The proposition made by the Senator from Kentucky is to me utterly 
absurd. I accord to him honesty of purpose. I accord to the Senator 
from Missouri honesty of purpose. I know both gentlemen, and I know 
both to be honest men beyond peradventure, beyond question. I 
make no charges of what the Senator from Kentucky talks about of 
being bought by English gold. I do not believe the English have gold 
enough in all their coffers to buy either Senator or any Senator. I 
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never indulge in talk in my speeches about corruption in Congress. I 
have been here fourteen years, and I never saw it or heard of itexcept in 
newspapers and from speeches now and then made by members of the 


House or of the Senate. So I make no t either gentle- 
man, but I say the proposition made by them and maintained by them 
seriously here before the Senate seems to me to be utterly absurd and 
preposterous, utterly destructive of the best interests of the merchant 
marine and of our country too, 

The proposition of the Senator from Kentucky is to admit foreign- 
builtships to American register. Does any American desire to buy one? 
Suppose you make it a law to-day, will any American buy one? If 

es, whatfor? Tosailit? He cannot sail it a month, I do not care 
how cheap he buys it. If he buys a 4,000-ton Lloyd’s first-class A 1 
steamship he can not to save his life run it in competition a year with 
an English 4,000-ton steamship under the English , or a German 
under the German flag, or a French under the French flag. Why? I 
have here the wages on board an American steamer and on board an 
English steamer at Philadelphia and Liverpool in 1882, taken exactly 
from the pay-roll of the two ships. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘Were they in the same line? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Philadelphia, first officer, $89.10 a month. 

Liverpool, first officer, $58.39 a month. 

Senators, look at that one moment, and then let me ask you if you 
want a first officer of an American 4,000-ton iron-steamship to sail her 
for $58.39 a month? If you could do it, would you? 

Mr. MORGAN. Was the British line subsidized? 

Mr. FRYE. No, sir. It carried the mail. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest] says none of them were subsidized, 

The following list comprises the monthly wages paid by steamships 
at Philadelphia and Liverpool: 


Occupation, 


á 
> 


Carpen 
First boatswain... 
Second boatswain ... 
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United States wages (Philadelphia) 36 per cent. higher than at Liverpool. 


The following list shows the prices paid by American sailing ships 
at present: 


Occupation, 


cisco, pool, 

First mate.........<cccosserserses {% i {% = 
os gaj BE 
Savard ee 35 00 34 06 
Cook..... 80 00 24 33 
Seamen............000 30 00 12 16 
GEDAERY GOR a n a IE A AR T E TERA {2 973 

Wages at San Francisco 33} per cent, higher than at Liverpool. 

Mr. BAYARD, May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). Does the 


Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. BAYARD. The figures the Senator has read have been desig- 
nated as at Philadelphia and Liverpool. I understand that the vessels 
are in the same line. 

Mr. FRYE. I doubt that, but running between the United States 
and Great Britain, the one being taken from the pay-roll of the steam- 
ship at Philadelphia and the other from the pay-roll of the steamship 
at Liverpool, 

Mr. BAYARD. In order, however, to reach the point we are endeav- 
oring to come at, the question is whether those rates were paid at Liv- 
erpool and at Philadelphia equally upon American and upon English 
ships. 


Me PRYE No, sir; one on an English ship and one on an Ameri- 
can ship. 

Mr. BAYARD. The point is this, is there in these figures a dis- 
crimination as between the American and English ships, or only as be- 
tween the ports at which the persons were employed ? 

Mr. FRYE. As between the ships. If you take the Liverpool men 
and put them on the Philadelphia ship they will then demand and re- 
ceive the prices of the Philadelphia ship. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is, both going to Liverpool and coming back 
to Philadelphia? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes,sir. Let megive the Senator a remarkable instance 
which a gentleman from New York told me about. Bolton, Dallet & 
Bliss, of New York, run a line of steamers to Venezuela. They had 
five steamers under the German flag, and finally concluded to try an 
American ship. They hired Cramp, of Philadelphia, to build them the 
Caraccas, a 3,200-toniron ship. He built it. They sailed it under the 
American flag. They found it was a great deal better than the German 
ships, and they contracted for another. They put on the two Ameri- 
can ships and sold some of their German ships, the two American 
ships being able to. do as much as the three German. They found on 
looking at the pay-roll one day that on the two German ships they re- 
tained a fireman received $20 a month, and that on the two American 
ships a fireman received $40 a month, doing precisely the same work, 
the one man being precisely as good as the other, They thought 
they would stop that. They took the men off from the German ship 
and put them on the American ship. The men made the round voy- 
age, saw a sailor-lawyer, brought suit for the $40, instead of the $20, 
and compelled the ip company to pay the $40 a month. Then 
those gentlemen took the same firemen, put them back on the German 
ship, and they took the $20 a month, with a protest. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is one result very obvious, that it doubles 
wages for a vessel to havean American iter. 
ae FRYE. Iam coming to that by and by. LIwant it to have that 

ect, 

Mr. BAYARD. This point is a very practical one. There seems to 
be some magic, something that can not be well explained in the fact 
that by transferring a captain, a first officer, or an engineer from one 
vessel to another, owned by the same parties, performing the same 
duties, because he is ordered from one ship to another his compensation 
is either lessened one-half or increased one-half. What is the reason 
for that? Ifthere is any law upon our statute-book that thus discrim= 
inates, it seems to me the remedy is an obviousone; repeal it. There 
must be some mystery, or else it must be something so palpable that 
we can get within reach of it, 

Mr. VEST. It is a plain provision of our statutes, It was discussed: 
here the other day. Itis a provision of our shipping laws. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
put the finger upon that law and repeal it. 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. BECK. There is an amendment to this bill which does it. 

Mr. FRYE. I disagree with the proposition of the Senator from 
Missouri. My opinion is that it is what is ordinarily termed the pro- 
tective tariff that increases wages.. You can not increase by a pro- 
tective tariff the wages of men who work in factories and machine. 
shops, and keep the wages of farmers down; itis an utter impossibility. 
You can not increase the wages of men in the factories and in the 
machine-shops and on the farms, and keep the sailorsdown. You can 
not have in this country one class of men with wages down to English 
wages and German wages, and nine other classes with their wages up 
to the present scaleof American wages. That is an utter impossibility. 
It is the protective tariff which does this, and the only way for the other 
side to do is to adopt square free trade, cut down American to 
English, German, and French wages, and then pass a free-ship law, and 
we can get our sailors as cheap as they can and run in competition with 
them across the ocean. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it would not interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. FRYE. It will not interrupt me a particle. I have no speech 
to make. 

Mr. BAYARD. I donot wish to interrupt the Senator except to say 
that as he has—— 

Mr. FRYE. Ishould not like to yield for a reply right here. I 
thought the Senator wished to ask me a question. 

Mr. BAYARD. I asked a question andthe Senator answered it. I 
merely wished to say that the result of his answer logically, and in words, 
is that a protective tariff is inconsistent with American ship-owning. 

Mr. FRYE. Inconsistent with American low wages. That is what 
I say. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VEST. I hardly ever indulge in interruptions; but right here I 
beg to be allowed to interpose, because it is entirely applicable to the 
matter the Senator is discussing. The Senator from Maine now has an 
amendment which repeals that part of our shipping laws which compels 
an American vessel when it touches any portion of the American coast 
to reship its crew. In other words, as I stated the other day, I am very 
glad my friend from Maine has found out the necessity for a remedy, 
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whether he sees the cause of the diseaseor not; he agrees that this por- 
tion of the shipping lawsissimply outrageous. A German vessel in the 
port of Liverpool can hire its sailors and make any contract it pleases 
for the round trip or for six or twelve months, and can go to Philadel- 
phia and retain its crew, because if the crew desert they do not receive 
a dollar of their back wages. But an American vessel after it hires its 
crew in Liv l, no matter what contract it makes, when it reaches 
Philadelphia from Liverpool, under the shipping system of the United 
States it is bound to discharge its crew and rehire them and go before 
a shipping commissioner for the purpose. The result is that the Italian 
sailors, the Norwegian sailors, and the German sailors—for we have got 
no American sailors really—demand the wages in the coastwise trade, 
and if they do not get them they leave the ship without any crew, and 
our law protects them and our shipping commissioners protect them in 
~ I am glad that the honorable Senator from Maine wants to repeal 


t. 

Mr. BECK. The Senatorfrom Missouri will recollect that the board- 
ing-house keepers keep them. 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course; that is part of the system. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I am in favor of the two sections to 
which the Senatorfrom Missouri refers for one reason and he for another. 
I am in favorof them because they preventour shipping commissioners 
exacting from one single line $6,000 a year for reshipping its sailors. 
That it will have any effect on the wages I never believed for a single 
moment. The wages will be American wages; but the Philadelphia 
line will be saved by those two sections $6,000 a year paid for reship- 
ping the crew every time the vessels come into port. 

. President, you can not buy and import an honestly built 4,000- 
ton ship—I am not talking about scavengers and tramps and that sort 
of thing—I say youcan not buy, if you have ‘‘ free ships,” such a vessel 
andrun her here. You take four English steamships. They will cost 
$2,000,000 there; they will employ five hundred men; call the wages 
$1.25 per day, and the men would cost annually $227,400. Right there 
I want Senators to remember when they talk about the original cost of 
a ship that it counts as little as you can conceive. A first-class iron 
ship will wear fifty years. That is a loss of 2 percent. per year. But 
pe men aloneon an English steamship will cost you $227,400 a year. 

e taxes will be 2 per cent. of the net income—call the net income 6 
per cent.—that is $120,000, and the taxes on the English steamship line 
will be $2,400; interest on the capital at 4 per cent. will be $80,000; 
making $309,800 annually. 

land and bring them to New York 


Now suppose you buy them in 
and run them under the American They cost the sum of $2,000,- 


000; no more. The pay of the men would be just 36 percent. more, as 
shown by the than the cost of men abroad. So that instead of 
$227,400 the cost of the men here would be $309,264, against $227,400 
under the English flag. ` 

Again, the taxes everywhere in this country, exceptin New York, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, would be from 2 to 3 percent. of the 
value of the ship. Suppose on the Philadelphia line you put 2 per 
cent. tax, and it is $40,000 a year, and the English tax is what? Ab- 
solutely nothing, except on the income, amounting to $2,400 a year. 
Interest on the capital at 6 per cent. would be $120,000; making the 
whole $468,268, against the English $309,800, leaving a balance in favor 
of sailing the vessel under the English flag over and above the Amer- 
ican flag of $158,464 annually. 

Now, will the Senator from Kentucky tell me that any man is going 
to buy a 4,000-ton first-class ship to putonto an American line and run 
it with $158,000 annually against him, when he can buy it and run it 
under the English flag and save $158,000 a year? To-day you can buy 
all the ships you want and sail them under the English flag. Under 
their corporation law all that is required is for the president and direct- 
ors to own just seven shares; the Senator from Ohio can own the other 
nine hundred and ninety-three shares and sail the ship where he pleases, 
and sail it under the English flag, and save $158,000 every year. Will 
he invest in an English ship and put it under the American flag? It 
is only patriotism that will lead him to adhere to hisown ship built in 
his own country, and the moment he drops the patriotism and simply 
for mere love of gain goes and buys in the cheapest market of the world, 
that very moment he does not care whether he sails his ship under the 
American flag ora Dutch flag or a Spanish flag or a black flag. 

Here let me state another thing. If that vessel sailed under the 
English flag Great Britain would pay to that line every year $360,000 
for carrying the mail. What would you pay for carrying yours? You 
never p over $58,000 for carrying the American mail across the ocean 
from New York to Liverpool. So there would be another advantage 
of $300,000 a year more just for keeping the line under the English 
flag. That makes $458,000 a year advantage to you to keep your ship 
under the English flag and out from under the American. Would any 
man buy it? Then, says the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, ‘‘Why are you making a fuss about it? What 
harm will it do if nobody will buy?’ Mr. President, I will try to 
show what in my opinion the harm will be. Great Britain commenced 
building iron ships forty years ago. There are more than four hun- 

iron ships in Great Britain to-day that are out of model, out of 
practical use, out of decent machinery. If you admit foreign shipsto 


American register every one of them will be in your ports, old iron and 
steel, delivered in less than two years, and broken upat once, and your 
free-traders will rejoice in such an opportunity to break down the iron 
industry of Pennsylvania. 

in, there was an investigation made within the last six months 
of the English iron merchant marine, and an engineer reported to 
Parliament that there were five hundred unseaworthy iron steamers 
employed in the merchant marine of Great Britain. The report was 
made to Parliament, and it was discovered that these unseaworthy 
iron steamers were sinking every few days, and that the insurance 
companies were paying twice what they were worth. It did not take 
long for the English people to learn that unseaworthy iron ships were 
simply great coffins for the sailors, and Mr. Chamberlain, a member of 
the lish Parliament, about two months ago introduced a bill the 
effect of which would be to declare these four or five hundred ships un- 
seaworthy, put them out of work; and another clause of his bill pro- 
vides that no claimant who lost such aship should be permitted to re- 
cover more than the value of the ship of any insurance company, no 
matter how much the policy that he took. I hold in my hand a report 
made by the secretary of the British board of trade on the commercial 
shipping bill of Mr. Chamberlain. I want to reada few words that he 
says: 

Last year the deaths by drowning were 1 in 83, instead of 1 in 60. The men- 
tion of 1 in 60 was originally made by Mr, Chamberlain at a time when the last 
return showed that to be the case for the previous year, and same figures 
have since been repeated with perfect accuracy as the figures of loss for one 

ear. Asa matter of fact, the return recently published ws that the num- 

r of seamen who lost their lives by drowning was Lin 60 in 1881 and Lin 83 in 
1883; and of those who lost their lives by drowning or other accidents while on 
service was 1 in 56 in 188land 1 in75in 1882. But the precise number for ary one 
year is not the material point. The important facts are that the loss of life is 
deplorably large, and that while it fluctuates from yearto year itshows no per- 
manent or steady diminution, but rather the reverse. From the return above 
referred to it a) as in my letter of the Ist instant to your predeces- 
sor, that the number of seamen who have met with a violent death by drown- 
ing or otherwise has during the last twelve years ranged from Lin 91 to 1 in 56 of 
the whole number employed; that 1881 was the most fatal year of the twelve; 
and that, dividing the whole period of twelve years into four successive periods 
of three years each, the percentage of men drowned or otherwise killed on sery- 
ice was greater during the last period than in any of the earlier periods. It 
also appears that during the twelve years comprised in the return about1 in6 
of the number denoting the average of the merchant service of the 
United Kingdom died by a violent death in the course of hisemployment. In 
other words, supposing the average of a man’s employment atsea to be twenty- 
Tone ig ed one out of every three may expect to have his life cut short by a 
violent death. 


This was a report made to Parliament to show the unseaworthiness 
of the iron ships in the English merchant marine. If Chamberlain’s 
bill passes the English Parliament you can buy those four hundred ships 
for half what they are worth. What are they worth? They will be 
good to bury your sailors in. If you have so many bad sailors as the 

tor from Kentucky tells about you can get rid of them at the rate 
of one in fifty every year if under your free-trade bill you should buy 
those four hundred unseaworthy ships and admit them to American 
registry, and then let the Speculators sell them if they pleased. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me fora 
question ? 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam troubled a good deal about this matter, 
and the Senator from Maine does not seem to help me out, and before 
he departs from the branch of the subject he is discussing I should 
like to have him throw more light upon it. 

The Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Maine both agree, 
as I understand the Senator from Maine to admit one proposition, that 
a reform of the law is needed in order that a ship-owner may ship his 
seamen wherever he may find them and may contract with them, and 
not be compelled to unship and reship them in an American port be- 
cause they are sailing under the American flag. Both agree upon the 
remedy. Both agree, if I understand the Senator from Maine aright, 
as to the repeal of the present law. Both propose to vote for that re- 
peal. Now, ifa ship, whether it is built here or purchased abroad, is 
put under the American flag with that law repealed, why can not the 
ship-owner ship his seamen abroad under contract the same as a foreign 
ship-owner can? Then why does the Senator from Maine say that 
there is any longer 36 per cent. more cost in the question of wages, when 
he himself has reported a bill which removes that difference in cost? ~ 

Again, while I am on my feet, let me refer to the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Maine brings up the case that we shall be purchasing old rot- 
ten ships belonging to British ship-owners. I want to ask that Senator 
why a seaman will ship on one of those old rotten ships at $20 a month 
instead of going upon a perfect ship built by Mr. Cramp and demand- 
ing $40a month? Uponone ship hislife is perfectly safe; he has comforts; 
he is better fed a great deal than the foreign ship-owners feed sailors. 
He has every advantage on earth on board the American ship over what 
he has on the foreign ship. 

Mr. FRYE. This is a little too much—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will stop. 

Mr. FRYE. I am pretty good-natured, but I am getting too many 
speeches into mine. Iam apt to forget. I beg the Senator to under- 
stand that the Senator from Missouri votes for the two clauses for one 
reason, and I for an entirely different reason. 
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Mr. McPHERSON. I care nothing about the reasons, but I ask for 
results. I want to know this: If a man is privil to hire his men 
under contract and wherever he can hire them the cheapest, I claim 
that it would make no difference (and no man can convince me to the 
contrary) whether the ship is owned by an American or by an English- 
man. 

Mr. FRYE. Then the Senator from New Jersey does not know any- 
thing about sailors. You may hire your crew in Liverpool for ten 
years, put them under contract and have them sign papers, put them 
on board ship, have the right under your law to keep them on the 
ship for ten years, and I guarantee that the first time they come into 
the city of New York they will every one of them desert and you have 
to hire them over again. The Senator from Missouri has a remedy 
which will not remedy it a particle, and when you hire them over 
again you have to pay them American wages. 

Mr. VEST. Suppose they are under a written contract for a round 
trip; under our laws as they stand if a sailor violates his contract he 
can not recover one dollar of back wages, and he is bound to forfeit 
them. If the contract is made in Liverpool for three months or for a 
round trip and they jump in New York or Philadelphia, they lose 
their back pay. 

Mr. FRYE. Ihave yet to know whatasailorcan notdo. Ihave had 
some experience with sailors myself, and I should like to know anything 
they can not do. Inthe first place, they have a boarding-house keeper 
who ismore powerful than the master of theship; he is more powerful 
than the whole United States Army so far as that ship is concerned. 
That boarding-house keeper has three or four sailor-lawyers, and every 
sailor who comes into port has his sailor-lawyer, and he can do as he 
pleases, and he will do as he pleases. While I think those clauses are 
right, and while I know they will prevent a great deal of mischief, while 
they will bea relief, I am not so sanguine as to believe they will have 
the full effect: supposed. 

Mr. President, I am sorry I am talking so long. I did not intend to 
makeaspeech, butmust say something about another thing. Isay these 
miserable shipscan be bought, and they will be bought, because you can 
not run under the American flag a new ship properly built. Now, Isay 
another thing, that American Senators ought to look at it carefully be- 
fore they decide to vote for “‘free ships.” Weare apt to talk as if we had 
no ships, and you would judge from an ordinary discussion in Congress 
that there was no such thing as an American ship to-day; that it was a 
played-out thing. Why, Mr.’ President, we have the finest coastwise 
trade in size, in ships, in material, in men, in officers, in discipline, in 
comfort, in convenience, in prosperity that there is in this whole world; 
and we have it because of “the infamous navigation laws ” that the 
Senator from Kentucky talks about, and had it not been for ‘the in- 
famous navigation laws’’ we should have had no more carrying trade 
on our coastwise ships than we have to-day upon the ocean. England 
protected hers for a century. 

We had tried from 1806 down to get the right to carry our 
and our vessels into English ports and the ports of her colonies, and she 
shut her doors tight against us. We authorized twice the Presidentof 
the United States by proclamation to open our ports to ships and tocar- 
goes in order to induce England to open hers, and she refused. In 1849, 
Mr. Bancroft being our minister and Mr Polk our President, the prop- 
osition was made again to England toopen her ports. It wasaccepted, 
and in 1850 the United States and England reciprocated in the opening 
of their ports to vessels and cargoes, but both reserved their coastwise 
trade, and if we had not been fortunate enough to have our eyes open 
and to have reserved the coastwise trade Canada, would have been doing 
to-day the whole. 

I want to read here what Mr. John Roach says about the coastwise 
trade. The Senator from Missouri smiles. Iam delighted that the 
Senator from Missouri in speaking of John Roach the other day did it 
with the utmost respect. He did not cha as I have heard Senators 
and members of the House charge, that John Roach was a robber and 
dishonest, ever contriving to cheat the United States Government. He 
admitted that the only trouble with him was that he stood a bulwark 
between him, the Senator from Missouri and men like the Senator, 
and American labor, American ships, and the American marine. John 
Roach has been more abused since I have been in Congress than any 
man I know of except the Secretary of the Navy. Ido not know of 
anything bad done by him except that he was born in Ireland, and 
that surely is not against him. He was a poor boy, too, and he did 
not become a hoodlum. He went to school; he worked; he became a 
mechanic. He did not keep a corner grocery in New York city and 
run Democratic ward politics. He never did that. He still worked; 
and to-day John Roach by his own exertions, his own ability, his own 
industry, has the largest ship-building establishment in the United 
States of America, employing 3,000 men, and he feeds every year well, 
and clothes well, and educates well, and houses well over 15,000 people. 
Will the Secretary please read what John Roach says about the coast- 
wise trade? 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OUR COAST-TRADE PROGRESS. 


8. To show that capital can be obtained when there is a fair chance in the com- 
petition, let me call your careful attention to what we have done in the devel- 


opment of our coast carrying trade. This has exceeded, under protection, even 


our unparalleled progress in manufacturing industries. The history of the 
world does not show so vast a development as that of our coasting trade in the 
last ten years. 

Look at the figures. Counting in the contracts already in hand that can not 
be completed until 1882, in the ten years from 1872 we have built 140 iron screw- 
st ps, of a total tonnage of 260,000 tons. We have also built 25 wooden 
screw-steamers, of 27,563 tons. This makes a total steam tonnage built for our 
coasting and foreign trade of nearly POEN tons of it iron steamships; 
while in 1870 there did not exist in this count: rolling-mills and ship-yards 

uired to construct an iron ship such as we have to-day, 
ferring for comparison to the ocean-going steam tonnage of the world in 
sey Ae find that it consisted of 338 steamers, with tonnage of 431,000, divided 
as follows: 


Nation. Number, Tonnage. 


Great Britain... 
United States... 
All other nations... 


Total... 
ing 


What a grand ee is! We have builtin ten years more steam ocean- 
ing ton’ than England possessed in 1860, though she began to build the 
fon ship in 1540, and had liberally encouraged the establishment of ship-yards, 
paying millions yearly in contracts to induce the investment of capital in the 
oreign carrying trade. 

More than that, Inthese ten years we have built four times as much steam 
tonnage as we owned in 1860, while that was made up of old side-wheelers not 
fit for ocean carrying, and have built considerably more than one-half as much 
steam tonnage as was owned by the world in 1860. The ships are first class. 
and their carrying capacity is equal to 772,659 tons of sail, the most approved 
estimates, based on experience, making one ton of steam equal in carrying 
capacity to three tons of sail. 

ides this, we now have in the foreign trade 80,000 tons of iron screw- 
steamers, or ten times more than we had in 1860. 
THE RIGHT KIND OF A “ DECLINE.” 

France and Germany made no increase of steam tonnage to compare with 
ours, though they had all the advantages of cha 4g, ibe ships of England (an 
advantage which the free-ship man claims would have done so much to gain 
for us aforeign carrying trade), while we labored under all the disadvantages of 
starting a new business when the financial condition of the country was unset- 
tled, when gold was at a premium, and when fora part of the time there was 
great business depression and distress. 

What has been the result, and what is the advanced condition of the iron- 
sup building interest worth to us to-day? we possessed these one hundred 
and twenty steamships in 1861 we could haye thoroughly blockaded our coast 
and have brought the rebellion to a close within a year. Through our present 
facilities we should beable to construct a similar fleet in much less time. 

Then, again, the building of this fleet has reduced the freight rates in the coast- 
ing trade nearly 50 per cent. since 1870, and our coasting fleet is superior to the 
steam fleet of any country except England. How is this,do you ask? Why, 
we protected the coasting trade the same as we did our manufactures, and so 
savedit; andthe result is that the country hasa hetter fleet to meet an emergency 
with than it ever had before. Whata benef® thisreduction has been to our own 
people, and yet it has been produced by competition among ourselves. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I allude thus to the coastwise trade and 
undertake to show its immense power to-day. It is stronger to-day 
than it was in 1861. In the event of a war we have a more powerful 
fleet of ships to-day in our coastwise trade than we had in the coast- 
wise trade and on the ocean too in 1861, better manned, better equipped, 
better prepared for any emergency, and they are iron steamers too, 
built in the United States, better ships than England builds. Why, 
Mr. President, the Alameda, which sails from San Francisco to the 
Sandwish Islands, of 3,000 tons burden, is a better ship in every re- 
spect than England has to-day in her merchant marine—not larger 
but better—and our ships will compare with any in the world. Take 
these lines: the Spreckles line, two ships; Pacific Mail, six ships; the 
Oregon Navigation Company, six ships; the Brazilian line, three ships; 
New York and Savannah, six ships; Morgan line, six; Old Dominion, 
six; Boston and New York, three; Philadelphia line, four; Texas lin 
six; New York and Charleston, five; Alexander line, five; Cromwel 
line, five. There are some fifty iron steamers, averaging 3,000 tons 
burden, the best ships to-day in the world. 

What does the “‘free-ship’’ clause propose to do with that? The 
Senator from Kentucky is cunning. He damns the navigation laws, 
but says that he will not interfere with them. I say that no man on 
earth will buy an English ship without the privilege, when it is under 
American register, of sailing her where he pleases. Are you going to 
buy an English ship, land in New Orleans, and if you want to go to 
New York can not be permitted to do it, when if you had an Amer- 
ican ship under the American flag you could sail it anywhere? Are 
you going to do that? You can not find a man who will doit. And 
the very moment you enact a law admitting foreign ships to American 
registry, you will enact another law giving them the full benefits of 
American registry. Ifyou do one, you must the other. If you have 
bought a foreign ship and paid for her, you are an American citizen, the 
flag floats over her. Whyshall you not have the same right that Ihave 
who simply buy a ship of a builder? Why shall you stop at New Or- 
leans and I sail my ship from New Orleans to New York? No, Mr. 
President, the logical result is that you repeal your whole navigation 
laws, you open up your coastwise trade, and in a few years more that 


will go where your foreign trade has gone. 
Mr. of New York. I suggest to the Senator from Maine 
ing late, and evidently the speech he is making can not 
to-day. If he will give way I will move an adjournment. 


that it is 
be finish 
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Mr. MCMILLAN. 
motion for an executive session instead of an adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to either Senator for that purpose? 

Mr. FRYE. Iam entirely ashamed to have been betrayed into mak- 
ing this speech. I certainly did not intend to take ten minutes when 
I rose, but I have been talking a good deal longer than I intended, and 


I ask the Senator from New York to makea 


have said so much now that I must touch some other questions. Iwill 
yield. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DAWES. I ask leave to make a report at this time from the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I am instructed by the Committee on Appropriations to report back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 6092) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expensesof the Indian Department, and for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. I desire to give notice 
that at the earliest moment consistent with the pending business I 
shall call up the bill for action. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After thirteen minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, April 30, 1884. 


The House met at 11 0’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Jony S. Linpsay, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. YAPLE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and joint 
resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 5966) to change the name of the Marsh National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebr., to that of the Capitol National Bank of Lincoln, and 
to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 223) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan to the mayor of Richmond, Va., a certain amount of flags and 
bunting for use at a fair. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GRAND RIVER, MICHIGAN. 


Mr. MAYBURY, by unanimous consent, submitted the following res- 
olution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested to furnish 
this House at the earliest day practicable such plans and estimates as he may 
have in his possession, and not heretofore submitted to Con; for the im- 
provement of Grand River below Grand Rapids, in the State o Michigan. 

Mr. MAYBURY moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT LEAVENWORTH. 


Mr. PETERS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 581) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
the city of Leavenworth be taken from the House Calendar and put 
upon its . As the bill is somewhat lengthy, I ask that the read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with and that the report be read. 

Mr. BLAND. I think the bill had better be read. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? A 

Mr. BLAND. I think this bill is too important to be considered in 
this hasty way. 

Mr. MORRILL. This bill has been reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Commerce. I hope the gentleman will not press his 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAND. I object. 

CANNON, TENTS, ETC., FOR REUNION PURPOSES. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to ask unanimous consent that the House now take up for con- 
sideration and put upon its passage, with an amendment which I am 
directed by that committee to submit, the joint resolution (H. Res. 209) 
granting the use of cannon, tents, and muskets to ex-Union soldiers 
for reunion purposes. 

The joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution ? 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. Idesire to withhold the right to object until an 
explanation is made. I would like my friend from California [Mr. 
ROSECRANS] to inform us whether there are any condemned cannon 
on hand now. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. There are a good many condemned cannon now 
on hand of a size not adapted to the purposes for which these cannon 
areusually asked. There are many applications to Congress, and many 
bills passed, for the granting of condemned cannon. Now it is possible 
that at some time some of these people may want some of these con- 
demned cannon which are so large that usually nobody wants them. 
In order to put an end to all applications to Congress for legislation of 
this kind we propose by an amendment, which we submit as a second 
section, to authorize the Secretary of War to let any one have such con- 
demned cannon as are on hand upon proper presentation of the case. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I have seen it stated from official sources that 
there are now no condemned cannon on hand, and that in order to com- 
ply with these different bills and resolutions passed in Congress donat- 
ing condemned cannon it would be necessary for the Government to 
appropriate money for the manufacture of cannon for this purpose. I 
wish my friend to state whether he has personal knowledge that there 
are on hand any condemned cannon which can be used for this purpose. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The Committee on Military Affairs had occasion 
to address to the Secretary of War an inquiry on this subject, and re- 
ceived in reply a statement to the effect that there are on hand no con- 
demned cannon of small size which are not covered by bills or resolu- 
tions of Co: already passed. But there are a t many con- 
demned cannon of larger size, which possibly might be wanted by some 
of these people who are coming to us with applications of this kind. 
In order to cover the whole ground, the committee decided to report as 
an amendment to this joint resolution a second section authorizing the 
Secretary of War, should such a desire be expressed, to meet these 
applications by furnishing these cannon of larger size. There are now 
300,000 pounds of condemned cannon of large size which might be used 
in meeting these applications. I know it is not very likely that there 
will be requests for such cannon. . 

Mr. BUCKNER. As I understand, these cannon have been con- 
omnea as worthless, so far as the purposes of the Government are con- 
cern 

Mr, ROSECRANS. Yes, sir. > 

Mr. BUCKNER. Then, why not sell them and get rid of them? 
Why should the Government go into this business of lending or giving 
away its property ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. This resolution is simply in furtherance of the 
previous legislation of Congress on this subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inorderto make the resolution clear, the words ‘‘in 
his discretion” should be inserted after the word ‘‘authorized.’’ 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Iam willing to accept that amendment. 
language ought to be inserted. 

he SPEAKER, Is there objection ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I wish to explain the reason why I do not 
object, and I hope I will be permitted to state it. My object in call- 
ing out this information was to ascertain, in the first place, whether 
this bill was intended to prevent future bills coming in asking for con- 
demned cannon which do not exist. As the gentleman from California 
explained it, I do not object to the passage of the resolution, although 
I doubt whether any cannon will be given under it. 

Mr. CASSIDY. It is only a general proposition to take the place of 


That 


_ | numerous special bills. 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the first question 
will be on the amendments reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The amendments are to insert after the word ‘‘authorized’’ the 
words ‘‘ in his discretion;’’ so the section will read: 

That on and after the passage of this — resolution the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized in his d on, on the application of the gov- 
ernor of any State, to send from some convenient fort, depot of supply, or 
arsenal, to any place in such State as may be designated by the governor, tobe 
used at a reunion of ex-veteran Union soldiers or State military organization, 
the ex-veteran Union soldiers always having the ae such cannon, tents, 
and muskets as can be spared, all cost of forwarding and returning such prop- 
erty to be paid by the applicant therefor, the same to be returned in as good 
condition as when received. 


Add as an additional section the following: 


Sec, 2, That on the application of the governor of r State the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to transfer to such State for the permanent 
use of organizations of veteran soldiers or for monumental purposes such con- 
demned cannon belonging to the United States as now or hereafter may be on 
hand, all cost of forwarding same to be paid by the applicant therefor, and that 
the distribution be made as nearly as possible among the States making such 
application. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was then ordered to be e and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ROSECRANS moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. WEMPLE. I move, Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3327) to pro- 
vide statuary and historical tablets for the Saratoga monument, for 
present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOK. I object. 


PROMOTION IN SIGNAL CORPS, 


Mr. CLARDY. Iask by unanimous consent that the House Calen- 
dar be discharged from the further consideration of the joint resolution 
H. Res. 179) authorizing the President of the United States to appoint 
m the sergeants of the Signal Corps two second lieutenants, and that 

it be put on its passage at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have heard a statement in regard to this measure, 
and it occurs to me that the legislation proposed is of a proper char- 
acter. Ihope, however, thatthegentleman from Missouri [Mr.CLARDY] 
having charge of the bill will explain to the House its exact purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from In- 
diana to reserve his right to object. 

Mr. CLARDY. The act of Congress approved June 20, 1878, con- 
tains this language, ‘‘and the enlisted force of the Signal Corps shall 
consist of one hundred and fifty sergeants, thirty corporals, and two 
hundred and seventy privates, who shall receive the pay of engineer 
. soldiers of similar grades, and two sergeants may in each year be ap- 
pointed to be second lientenants.’’ 

For the years 1879 and 1880 these promotions were made in pursu- 
ance of this act. In 1881, the question whether the sergeants mentioned 
in this statute were sergeants of the Signal Corps proper or of the Army 
having arisen, it was submitted to the Attorney-General for his opinion. 
After considerable delay the Attorney-General rendered the opinion that 
the purpose of the statute was to make the promotions from the ser- 
geants of the Signal Corps. Pending the determination of this question 
by the Attorney-General, however, the year expired and these promo- 
tions could not be made. Thus, without the fault of the officers of the 
Signal Service or of any person connected therewith, the benefit sought 
to be conferred by this statute was lost for the year 1881. 

In a letter addressed by the Chief of the Signal Service to the Secre- 
tary of War he states that these promotions are essential to the effi- 
ciency of the service. That letter has received the indorsement of the 
Secretary of War; and I trust that with this explanation there may be 
no objection to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. On that statement I think thisis a proper measure. 

There was no objection, and the House Calendar was discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 79) authorizing the President of the United States to 
appoint from the sergeants of the Signal Corps two second lieutenants, 


Whereas the promotion of two se: nts of the Signal Corps to be second lien- 
tenants not having been made for the year ending June 30, 1881, as authorized 
by iaw, because of a pending question as to the construction thereof: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorized to appoint from the sergeants of the Signal Corps the two second 
lieutenants for t year, to rank from the date of appointment, the same as if 
the power to appoint had not lapsed. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be e and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. CLARDY moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia to submit a report on the res- 
olution referred to that committee by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FIEDLER], and to ask that the report be printed in the RECORD, 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred the follow- 
ing resolution, offered on the Ist of April by Hon. Mr, FIEDLER : 

“ Whereas it is alleged that the financial i peta oan of the District of Colum- 
bia have not been conducted in a pro and businesslike manner, and grave 
doubts exist as to the correctness of the accounts rendered, owing to the loose 
manner in which the books have been kept; and 

= Whereas it is charged that the taxes have not been collected in strict con- 
formity to law: Therefore, f 

“ Be it resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to have a thorough examination made of all accounts, &c., 
appertaining to the finances of the District of Columbia, and they are empowered 
to send for books and persons and to employ such expert accountants as they 
may deem necessary ; all expenses arising from said investigation to be defrayed 
out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives ”— 
have had the same under consideration, and respectfully report: 

First. That the methods of bookkeeping in the financial departments of the 
District of Columbia, as introduced by the present auditor on the Ist day of No- 
vember last and since enforced, are such as in the judgment of the committee, 


. 


————— OÜ 


by them, will insure correctness in the ac- 
ose intrusted with the collectionand disbursement of public moneys 


and of i accountants consulted 

counts of 

ang their read. 
arap ey & T 

ing back for 


accountability therefor. 

prior to the introduction of these new methods, and extend- 
ten or more years, there has been no requirement of law and no 
provision in practice for securing a final and systematic audit and settlementof 
the books and accounts of the collector of taxes, 

This failure in practice may have been due to imperfect methods of book- 
keeping or toa lack of sufficient clerical force; but this it is not necessary to 

e. 


During these years many millions of dollars of publie money have been col- 
lected, and the committee are of opinion that it was due both to the tax-payer 
and to the collector that at regular periods there should have been a full audit 
and settlement of the accounts of the collector's office. 

To make such audit and settlement now would uire an investigation and 
an amount of labor beyond the power of this committee to bestow. Yet they 
believe it should be undertaken and carried forward to completion as rapidly 
as is consistent with perfect accuracy. The committee findin the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia of March 3, 1883, an agg br eng of $2,500 for 
temporary clerk-hire to enable the auditor, among other things, to audit the 
books of the collector of taxes. Under that authority the auditor has brought 
down these books from 1860 to 1865, and he informs the committee that if this 
appropriation is continued he will, as rapidly as the itude of the work and 
the requirements of accuracy will permit, continue this examination down to 
the date of the introduction of the new system of bookkeeping above mentioned. 

As already stated, many millionsof dollars have been collected as taxes, The 
commissioners of the District of Columbia report that on the Ist day of July. 
1883, there were due and unpaid nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars of 
delinquent taxes, and of special-assessment taxes over one million and a half. 

It is clear, without reflecting upon any one, that officers charged with admin- 
istering such immense sums of public money should, at regular and frequent 
intervals, be required to balance their accounts and make such exhibit and set- 
tlement thereof as will satisfy all interested that they have faithfully accounted 
for every dollar with which they are legally le, 

The books yet unaudited cover the transactions of half a score or more years, 
many of them years of heavy taxation and extraordinary revenues. This com- 
mittee could not undertake to examine them even by calling to its assistance 
competent experts, but they believe that this very necessary work should be 
done, and that it can now be most efficiently and economically continued on the 
basis already laid by the auditor. They accordingly recommend that the Com- 
mittee on Ap a be authorized and directed to add to the appropria- 
tion bill for the District of Seay rted to the House, a provision 
of the same tenor and effect as the item e bill of last year, making an 
appropriation of the necessary amount for temporary clerk-hire to enable the 
auditor to audit the books of the collector of taxes, and that the auditor be au- 
thorized and directed to continue such audit on the basis of the examination 
and audit already made and verified until the same is completed, and to report 
ne Sigean thereof from time to time to the ioners for the information 
oi ngress. 


COLUMBUS F. PERRY AND ELIZABETH H. GILMER. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table Senate bill No. 767, for the relief of Columbus F. 
Perry and Elizabeth H. Gilmer, and ask that the same be 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to obj 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Fol a bmg the ae rao 
F. Perry and Elizabeth H. Gilmer $3,000. 
Bie cies Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e bi 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust we shall have the readingof the rtoran 
explanation, or both. - Pi 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, there is a House bill precisely in the 
language of the Senate bill except that there isa preamble attached toit. 
That has been passed upon by the Committee on Claims of this House 
and unanimously reported. The claim originated in the following man- 
ner: Elizabeth Gilmer, in the State of Alabama, in 1866, made a con- 
veyance of a plantation to her stepson, Columbus F. Perry. He received 
the deed, but did not take possession of the property. There were ob- 
jections made by those who were nearly related to her which were likely 
to produce some difficulty in the family, and Mr. Perry decided that he 
would not accept the estate and made a reconveyance of it to Mrs. Gil- 
mer. Under the statute subjecting such conveyances to a succession tax 
the internal-revenue collector required them to pay and they did pay 
under protest $2,220 upon each of the two conveyances covering the 
property, making $4,440 in all. Upon appeal to the Treasury Depart- 
i it was decided that the sum was excessive and it was reduced to 

000. 

Now, the committee, not only of the Senate but the Senate itself, 
which passed the bill, and the House committee have decided that the 
conveyance was not in fact accepted by Mr. Perry, and therefore they 
recommend that the money be refunded to him. That is the whole 
statement of the case. 
cae Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e ? 

There being no objection, the Senate bill was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table, read a first and second time, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OATES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pared; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. BEACH. I call for the regular order. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I hopethe gentleman from New York will with- 
hold his call until I can introduce a resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which should be promptly acted upon. 


SSCS "a 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND. Iam satisfied if the gentleman from New York 
knew the purpose for which the gentleman from Minnesota asks him 
to withhold his demand for the regular order he would not insist 
upon it. 

Fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman does not withdraw his demand, as 
the Chair understands. 


Mr. MORRISON. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 
The SPEAKER. Before submitting that motion the Chair desires 
lay before the House an executive communication. . 


PUBLIC ADVERTISING, NEW YORK HERALD. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a statement of the advertising done by the 
New York Herald for the United States Treasury, as a substitute for 
the statement furnished February 4, 1884; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

PENSION BILLS ON THE SPEAKER’S TABLE. 


On motion of Mr. MATSON, pension bills of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table, read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, namely: 

A bill (S. 280) granting a pension to Wesley Morford; 

A bill (S. 316) granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh; 

A bill ts. 394) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Major D. 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S, 

A bill (S. 

A bill (8. 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 


626) to increase the pension of Francis Scott; 

689) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Barbour; 
732) for the relief of Mary J. Vaughan; 

783) to increase the pension of John Algoe; 

S28) granting a pension to Thomas Patton; 

909) to increase the pension of Martin Kelly; 

1299) to increase the pension of Alonzo B. Chatfield; 
1680) granting a pension to George Prince; and 
1910) granting a pension to William McClure, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MORRISON. I now move tbat the morning hour be dispensed 
with. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering bills for raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF BILL, 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the tariff bill under consideration 
is put forward by its advocates as a first step in a policy which has for 
its aim the overthrow of every protective element in our tariff legisla- 
tion. The chairmanof the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Mor- 
RISON], who stands as the author of the bill, announced that— 

It is but an advance toward and a promise of more complete revenue reform. 


The distinguished Speaker of the House [Mr. CARLISLE] explained 
to the New York Free Trade Club, who received his explanation with 
cheers, that— 

This process of reformation— 


Reduction of duties— 
must go on until the power of taxation is used * * * only for the purpose 
of raising revenue, 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] and his colleague [Mr. 
Mitts], a member of the Ways and Means Committee, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [ Mr. HURD] werestill more explicit, and announced that 
free trade is the end aimed at, and the pending bill only a temporary 
stage in the grand scheme of ‘* revenue reform,’’ by which they mean 
the abolition of every tariff duty which works protectively. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I claim to be a revenue reformer. I should be 
pleased at any time to vote fora bill toabolish or reduce duties on certain 
articles which are not properly adjusted. Iam in favor ofsuch true rev- 
enue reform as will abolish duties on all products of foreign countries 
not grown or made here which enter into the consumption of the 
masses, such as coffee, tea, jute, tin, &c.; in favor of such true revenue 
reform as will reduce duties on all imported articles entering into com- 
mon use as can not, so far as has been shown, be produced here advan- 
tageously to the extent of our consumption, like sugar, rice, &c. Such 
“reform ” as this will reduce the revenue. The so-called ‘‘ revenue 
reform ” to which those will be committed who support the pending 
bill does not propose to place on the free-list articles not produced in 
this country, like jute. Neither does it confine its operations to arti- 
cles which can bear even greater reductions than those pro; It 
does, however, apply the knife relentlessly to industries which are ca- 
pable of supplying the entire consumption of our people, and whose 
maintenance by protective duties is a great public advantage, and gives 
assurance that the cutting is to be continued, on the principle that the 


Government has no right to impose a duty in such a manner as will 
bridge over the difference in cost between manufacturing such articles 
in this countryand in Europe. I opposed the consideration of this bill, 
and shall continue to vote in such a way as will aid in securing its de- 
feat, because I am opposed to the anti-protection principle on which it 
is based and which it proposes to inaugurate, and because, further, I 
believe it will increase the revenue by encouraging importations of cot- 
tons, woolens, and iron and leather manufactures, and be injurious to 
the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue raised by this bill is whether our tariff 
legislation in the future shall be adjusted with a view not only of rev- 
enue, but also of protecting home industries against the unequal com- 
petition of foreign industries employing cheaper labor, or whether it 
shall be adjusted so as to exclude protection solely with the view of 
revenue. 

There has been a disposition on the part of some persons who de- 
nounce protective tariffs to evade this issue by claiming that a tariff 
for revenue only will afford adequate protection so long as we have so 
much revenue to raise for imports, or that a tariff for revenue only may 
be so adjusted as to ‘incidentally protect’? home industries. But the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], who spoke of those holding 
this view as ‘‘incidental allies” of protection, recognized the fact that 
it is impossible for a duty for revenue only, levied on imported articles 
which may be produced at home to the extent of our wants, to afford 
protection to home industries; for when a duty begins to protect it en- 
ables home manufacturers to sell their goods in our markets and thus 
diminishes importations and lessens the revenue. 

For example, when it costs 35 per cent. more to manufacture an 
article here than it costs abroad, a duty of 35 per cent. or more will pro- 
tect our home industries and reduce importations and the revenue from 
the same. Reduce the duty 10 per cent., and this reduction will en- 
able foreign manufacturers to more than double their exportations of 
goods to take the place of home-made goods in our markets, and this 
increase of importations will largely increase the revenue. In this in- 
stance a duty of 35 per cent. or more would be a protective duty, and 
a duty of 25 per cent. or less a duty for revenue only. It is because of 
this fact that the reduction of duties proposed by the Morrison bill on 
cotton, woolen, and iron goods will increase the revenue. 

The key-note of all the speeches which have been made in support 
of the Morrison bill and in opposition toa protective tariff is the claim 
that protection is a device for the sole benefit of manufacturers and a 
serious burden to all other citizens, 

Mr. Chairman, if this charge be true, then itis not a half-way meas- 
ure like the pending bill that ought to pass, buta measure which shall 
at once overthrow the whole protective system and substitute a tariff 
for revenue only, which is what England means by free trade. If, on 
the contrary, the protective system has given our country unexampled 
prosperity and benefited all classes, as protectionists claim, then this 
House and the country should reject the bill under consideration, and 
call a halt in the free-trade programme inaugurated by this measure, 


PROFITS OF MANUFACTURERS, 


To sustain the charge that protection is a system of ‘‘ robbery ” in 
the interest of manufacturers, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox], in his recent speech, alleged that the census of 1880 shows that 
the profits of our lumber manufacturers are 30 per cent. and the profits 
of other manufacturing industries are 36 per cent. He reached this 
conclusion by deducting from the value of manufactured products only 
the amount paid in wages and for materials, and calling the balance 
the net profit of the mauufacturer. He ignored the fact that the year 
1879-80, immediately following the resumption of specie payments, 
was exceptionally remunerative. The average balance remaining after 
deducting wages and materials from product has not exceeded 20 to 
27 per cent. during the past ten years. 

Not content with this, my friend from New York shut his eyes to the 
fact that in order to ascertain the net profit of the manufacturer there 
must be deducted from the census figures the cost of insurance, taxes, 
depreciation of plant, repairs, freight, commissions, salaries of super- 
intendents and clerks, interest on money borrowed to carry on opera- 
tions, &c., amounting, as I am informed by a practical manufacturer, 
to an average of 20 per cent., reaching 25 per cent. in some instances, 
and not falling below 15 per cent, in any manufacturing industry. 

The net profit of the manufacturers of the country for the last ten 
years have probably not averaged 8 per cent. on the capital invested. 
Returns of dividends paid by a hundred manufacturing establishments 
in New England for this period show dividends averaging only 6.6 per 
cent. During the past year the majority of the mills of New England 
have made nothing. 

Inasmuch as all manufacturing industries in this country are open to 
the investment of capital from the whole world, it is certain that com- 
petition will keep down the profits to the average of all other kinds of 
business. To talk of manufacturers as ‘‘monopolists’’ or ‘‘ robbers,’’ 
under such circumstances, isan abuse of language and an insult to the 
intelligence of our people. 

Protection is not intended to benefit capital, except so far as capital 
is benefited by general prosperity. Capital as such can easily go where 
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it will secure the largest profits. If any industry can be carried on 
more profitably in Europe than here, capital will go there for invest- 
ment. If it can be carried on more profitably in this country, it will 
come here. We encourage the investment of capital here rather than 
elsewhere, because the industries thus created promote general pros- 


perity. 

When tariffs are so reduced as to admit foreign goods at a lower price, 
or when any other cause leads to temporary overproduction or under- 
consumption, capital will protect itself here as it protects itself in other 
countries, by either shutting down mills or cutting down wages. 
Nothing can prevent that. The only check on reduction of wages is 
that afforded by the average rate of wages prevailing in the country, 
and this average rate rises or falls with the demand for labor, and the 
demand for labor, as I shall presently show, is increased by the diver- 
sification of industries made possible by protection. Therefore, while 
protective duties which prevent foreign-made goods from coming in to 
take the place of home productions result in a general advantage to all 
classes, yet the special benefit inures to labor. 

WAGES OF WORKINGMEN,. 

Nothing more conclusively demonstrates that the workingman re- 
ceives immensely larger real recompense for his labor in this country 
than in Europe than the fact that so many thousands of the people of 
every nation of Europe are annually coming to our shores to find oppor- 
tunities for employment, while hardly one of our citizens seeks to im- 
prove his condition by going abroad. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] and other gentlemen op- 
posed to protection deny this, and to sustain their denial call attention 
to the fact that the census statistics show that the average wages of 
employés in manufacturing and mechanical industries was in 1880 only 
$1.16 per day, from which they desire us to infer that protective duties 
do not benefit labor. 

If the gentleman had informed us that this average of $1.16 per day 
includes the of women and children as well as men employed 
not only in factories but in all the light industries, that the average 

of men in all the manufacturing industries was about $1.50 per 
day, and that these are on an average 50 per cent. higher than 
those paid in similar industries in free-trade England, comment would 
have been unnecessary. 

Surely on this point the gentleman will accept the testimony of his 
distinguished colleague [Mr. HEWITT], late chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee, who, in a speech in this Hall at the first 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress, said: 


As between Great Britain and the United States, the rate of wages is on the 
average about 50 per cent. higher here than there. 


This was not a random statement by the distinguished gentleman, 
but was based on official tables of wages in the two countries, to whose 
accuracy he bore witness. Asthese tables were printed by Mr. HEWITT 
as an appendix to his speech, Is to my friend [Mr. Cox] that 
he read them in connection with the census figures on which he has 
dwelt with so much pathos and eloquence. 

It is often claimed, however, that the 50 per cent. higher wages in 
the United States is overcome by the increased cost of living here. But 
ithe statistical tables of the prices of articles entering into the consump- 
tion of a family in England and the United States, which Mr. HEWITT 
gives in connection with his speech, shows conclusively that the aver- 
age cost of such articles is on the whole but little if any higher here 
than abroad. Flour, meal, meat, vegetables, coffee, tea, and nearly all 
food products, except sugar and rice, are cheaper here than in Euro 
Common white cotton cloth is as cheap here as there. Common woolen 

, boots and shoes, iron and tin utensils, and rents are a little 
igher here than there. The cost of living of a laborer, who is content 
to subsist here as the laborer in Europe lives, is not over 10 per cent. 
more in this country than in England, while the wages here are on the 
av 50 per cent. more. The average purchasing power of wages in 
the United States, therefore, is 40 per cent. greater than in England. 
DOES PROTECTION AFFECT WAGES? 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Chairman, concedes what can 
not be successfully controverted, that wages have a much higher pur- 
-chasing power in this country than in Europe; but he claims that this 
is not in any manner due to our protective tariff, but to the fact that 
‘we have so cheap land and so abundant natural resources. In other 
words, he affirms that wages would be as high in this country under 
free trade as they are now under protection. 

Wages, he correctly says, are determined by demand and supply. 
Whatever, therefore, encourages the establishment of new industries 
-Swells the demand for labor and increases If protection builds 
up new manufacturing industries it enlarges the demand for labor, and 
inenlarging the demand increases wages. My friend must admit that. 

There were in 1880 in this country 17,392,099 persons engaged in occu- 
pations. This grand roll represented our army of workers. Of thisnum- 
ber 7,907,605 were engaged in agriculture, 4,074,238 in personal or pro- 
fessional services, 1,810,256 in trade and transportation, and 3,837,112 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. There can be no question 
that if our manufacturing and mechanical establishments had not been 
‘built up, orif they should now be closed, the pressure of the 3,837,112 
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workmen employed in these industries, seeking opportunities for labor 
in other pursuits, would so seriously disturb the relations of demand 
and supply as to greatly reduce all wages. 

ALL WAGE-WORKERS PROTECTED. 

The gentleman talks about wages in protected industries and wages 
in non-protected industries. He seems to forget that an advance or 
decline of wages in one industry in a state or country is sooner or later 
followed by an advance or decline of wages in all other industries. So 
far as the wages of labor are concerned all industries are protected un- 
der ourpresentsystem. Theprotection which builds up new industries, 
that require 20 per cent. of the laborers in this country, draws labor from 
every pursuit and raises wages in every other department of industry, 
the wages in each industry varying with the degree of skill required. 

This is only what every member of this House has seen in his own 
experience. The establishment of a new industry in any community 
creates a demand for new workmen, makes labor scarcer, and stiffens 
wages in every employment. The day laborer asks and receives more, 
the mechanic is accorded an advance, and business generally receives a 
new impetus. 

It may be true that many of the laborers in this country do not have 
any more surplus remaining after supporting their families than do 
laborers in Europe. But this is for the reason that they live more gen- 
erously here, that they supply themselves with comforts and luxuries 
of life unknown to the European laborer, and that they educate their 
children to discharge the duties that will rest on them as citizens of a 
free country. But there is a large class of laborers who save some- 
thing from their wages to buy homes, and sooner or later become em- 
ployers themselves. 

I have myself visited the miserable hovels in which so large a propor- 
tion of the laborersof Europe live, and have investigated their condition, 
as others in this presence have, and I can bear witness to the fact that 
the laboring men of the United States and their families are immeasur- 
ably better housed, better fed, better clad, and better educated. I re- 
joice, as every good citizen should rejoice, that such isthe fact, not simply 
from motives of humanity, but also for the reason that the perpetuity 
and welfare of our Government are dependent on the elevation and 
education of every citizen. ' 

In a recent report on the agricultural progress of the country, Mr. J. 
R. Dodge, the statistician of the Department of iculture, presented 
some striking facts on the wages of farm labor in the different States of 
the Union, which clearly illustrate the correctness of the principle that 
the introduction of manufacturing industries in a State increases 
the wages of laborers in every other pursuit. Mr. Dodge divides the 
States into four groups. In the first group, composed of fifteen States, 
in which manufacturing pursuits are extensive and well distributed, 
the wages of farm laborers average $25 per month and board; in the 
third group, composed of thirteen States, in which nearly 60 percent. of 
the workers are on the farm and manufact industries rare, the 
wages of farm laborers average $19.50 per month; and in the fourth 
group, composed of six States, destitute of manufacturing industries, and 
with nearly 78 per cent. of their workers on farms, the wages of farm 
laborers average only $13.20 per month. 

Wages of carpenters, masons, painters, and laborers of every kind are 
insimilar proportion in these several groupsof States. These facts show 
conclusively that whatever encourages the establishment and enlarge- 
ment of manufacturing industries in our country increases the wages 
not only of the mill operative, but also of the blacksmith, the mason, 
the carpenter, the painter, the teamster—in short, of every man, woman, 
and child who has labor to sell. Our cheap lands afford opportunities 
for labor and unquestionably tend to make wages higher in this coun- 
try than in Europe, but the figures given by Mr. show that our 
manufacturing industries, protected against the direct competition ofthe 
products of foreign labor, are as important a factor in maintainin 
wages as ourcheaplands. Lands are as cheap,even cheaper, in the fourth - 
group of States described by Mr. Dodge than in the first; yet the wages 
of farm labor in the latter group, with extensive man‘ ing indus- 
tries,is $25 per month,and in the former group only $13.20 per month. 

The effect of the development of manufactures in this country on the 
wages of labor is also strikingly shown by a reference to the census sta- 
tistics. According to Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s report on the factory sys- 
tem of the United States, the wages of cotton-mill operatives in 1815, 
after the first mill was started in this country, were only $1.50 per week. 
In 1836 the wages averaged $2.75 per week for women; in 1840 the 
wages averaged $3.50 for women and $5 for men; in 1860 the wages 
ay $3.50 for women and $5.50 for men ; in 1880 the wages aver- 
aged $4.84 for women and $7 for men; showing that wages rose with 
the development of manufacturing industries, which increased the de- 
mand for labor. 

Comparing the wages of 1860, which ended thirteen years of tariff 
for revenue only, with those of 1880, after a little longer period of-pro- 
tection, Mr. Wright says in his census report: 

In 1860 the ave yearly wages in the United States for all men, women, 
and children in mills was $196; in 1880 it was $244. The average for varies 
for different parts of the United States, it being $258.42 in Massachusetts ce 

xtensive), $255.77 for Eastern States a a 


manufacturing was most e 
al the Middle States, $216.91 for the Western States, and $168.59 for the 
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The advance of 28 per cent. in wages in this country between 1860 
and 1880 is the direct result of the growth of manufacturing interests, 
which increased the demand for labor; and this growth of manufactures 
is due to the fact that our protective policy made it possible for us to 
successfully carry on manufacturing industries. 


WOULD MANUFACTURES FLOURISH WITHOUT PROTECTION? 


This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to a consideration of the claim of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] that manufacturing industries 
would be as prosperous in this country without protective duties as 
with them. 

This is a claim which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] and 
others have repeated, but which no one has attempted to prove. Re- 
member that it has been shown that wages are in money values 50 per 
cent. higher and in purchasing power 40 per cent. higher in this country 
than in Europe. Will any one explain how manufacturing industries 
can be successfully carried on in this country if foreign are to be 
allowed to come in free of duty, or on the payment of less duty than 
the increased cost of making such goods here, on account of the fact 
that we pay so much more for the labor required to build mills and 
operate them? To be sure in the case of a few articles of which the 
raw material is the chief cost and labor an inconsiderable element, like 
coarse cottons, we might sustain ourselves; but in the case of most 
manu goods, into which skilled labor largely enters, we could 
not compete with foreign products unless the wages of labor should be 
reduced to the ish standard. 

I have convi with manufacturers who were inclined to favor free 
trade, but I have always found that they based their hopes of success- 
ful competition with England under a tariff without protection on the 
assumption that free trade would reduce wages in this country to the 


European standard. 
FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


Mr. Chairman, I occasionally find manufacturers who seem to think 
thatfree materials are what they ought to have, although most of them, 
like the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT], con- 
fess the necessity of protective duties on such imported fabrics or goods 
as they produce. Certainly, even if wool were admitted free of duty, 
as cotton is, and if machinery could be imported without duty, it would 
be impossible for a woolen manufacturer in this country to pay 50 per 
cent, more for the labor required to build and run his mill and make 
his goods as cheaply as his English competitor. Free wool will not take 
away the necessity of a tariff on imported woolen manufactures in order 
to enable us to make such here. 

Free ore, free scrap-iron, and free lime will not enable Mr. HEWITT 
to make and sell his bar-iron in free competition with his English com- 
petitor, who pays so much less for his labor, and to dispense with all 
protective duties on iron. 

Indeed, our cotton manufacturers have their raw material, cotton, 
cheaper than their European competitors, and yet they are able to sell 
in foreign markets only the coarsest fabrics as low as European manu- 
facturers. Fine goods, into which labor enters as an important element 
of cost, we can not produce as cheaply as foreign manufacturers simply 
because the labor required to build and runour mills costs more. In the 
progress of this debate it has been that if we could only import 
our machinery free of duty we could then manufacture any class of cot- 
tons in free competition with English manufacturers. A prominent 
cotton manufacturer, noticing this statement, remarked to me that free 
machinery would not reduce the cost of making fabrics a thousandth 
part of a cent per yard. 

It is true that free wool and free scrap-iron and free manufactured 
lumber and free lime would make lower duties afford sufficient pro- 
tection to enable us to manufacture woolens, iron, and other articles in 
competition with foreign manufacturers, but this would not take away 
the necessity of protective duties on the manufactured product, and 
simply for the reason that the labor which we employ to convert the 
so-called ‘‘ raw speciation > higher form nol ns ians costs on 
an average 50 cent. higher here than in k 

Now, Mr. A REEN I hold that all raw materials which are not 
produced here, such as jute, dye-woods, and all natural products into 
which labor has not entered as a material element of value, like iron 
ore in the mine, unmanufactured logs, limestone, &c., ought to be on 
the free-list, as all but jute are. But so longasa dutyis to be retained 
on bar-iron, woolens, sugars, and other articles, will any one tell me on 
what principle of fair dealing manufactured lumber, scrap-iron which 
takes the place of pig-iron, manufactured lime and wool, into which 
the labor of man has entered as a material element in their value, should 
not have a protective duty proportioned to the amount of labor required 
to bring these so-called ‘‘raw materials” to their existing condition? 

Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] inform me on what 
principle of fair dealing he puts man lumber on the free-list 
while he retains a duty of 40 per cent. on sugar? There went the round 
of the papers a short time ago a statement alleged to have been made by 
a distinguished Connecticut manufacturer, ex-Governor English, to the 
effect that what the manufacturers of this country desire is free raw ma- 
terials, F Sie he meant free wool, free lime, free lumber, &e. Then 
he said they would be entirely satisfied with a duty of 25 per cent. on 
their manufactured But does this gentleman suppose that the 
men who manufacture lumber and lime and other articles will consent 


to any protection that is not distributed on principles of equity? The 
“taw material” of one industry is the manufa product of some 
other industry, and there is no such thing as ‘‘raw’’ materials upon 
which human labor has been expended. 

} EXPORTATION OF GOODS. 

Much is said, Mr. Chairman, about the necessity of having free ma- 
terials and a general reduction of duties in order that we may be able 
to export more goods. 

I wish to call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that materials ad- 
vanced to any point may now be imported under a law of 1799 almost 
without duty for the manufacture of articles for export; and there isa 
bill now before the Ways and Means Committee to make such materials 
entirely free, to which no one on this side will object. A woolen man- 
ufacturer may now import wool practically without duty for the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods for export. What is there, then, to prevent 
him from doing so? There is no export duty; no tariff stands in his 
way. Yetour Connecticut manufacturer who talks about the immense 
export trade he could commandif the tariff was reduced and “‘ free raw 
materials” granted does not come forward to avail himself of the privi- 
lege for eighty-five years. Why not? 

The reason and the only reason that we do not export more manu- 

goods is simply because the labor we employ in making our 
goods costs more than the labor employed by European manufactur- 
ers. A reduction of duties, even absolute free trade, would not aid us 
in increasing our exports of manufactured unless it reduced the 
wages of our workingmen; and that is what it would eventually do. 

It would necessarily reduce the wages of labor for the reason that it 
would open up our markets—the best and most desirable in the world— 
to the manufactures of Europe. It would cripple and eventually close 
our mills until labor should be reduced to the English standard, would 
drive a large part of the three and a half millions of workingmen now 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical enterprises into other em- 
ployments already filled, and by reducing the demand for labor and 
increasing the supply of laborers would in due time bring the wages 
of labor in this country down to the inadequate compensation paid in 


Europe. 
IMMIGRATION. 


It will not answer for my friend to say that the manufacturer in the 
United States may and does draw the cheap labor of Europe here with- 
out paying a duty on immigration, and, therefore, that we may as well 
have free trade in imported goods; for it is admitted that in spite of the 
fact that our policy has always been to welcome to our shores any vir- 
tuous and industrious immigrant who comes here as an independent 
man to better his situation, yet we pay here to immi t as well as 
native, to all who desire to work, 50 per cent. higher wages than are 
paid in England. Labor contracts made in another country, which 
deprive an immigrant of perfect freedom when he lands here, ought to 
be prohibited as a rule. When the free immigrant strikes our shores 
he recognizes the fact that he is in a country where labor is entitled to- 
higher than in Europe, and demands and receives the advance. 

I met not long ago an immigrant who had come to this country 
from Ireland. I asked him how much was he receiving for the work he 
wasdoing. ‘‘Onedollaraday,”’ wasthe . “And how much did 
you receive last year for similar work in Ireland,” I asked. ‘‘A shilling 
a day (25 cents), and never in harvest-time more than two shillings a 
day, sir,’’ he promptly replied. 

Disturbances of business producing transient overproduction, or more 
usually underconsumption, and inducing severe competition among 
home producers, now and then compel a temporary reduction of wages; 
but how much greater would be the competition and reduction of wages 
if the free competition of foreign-made goods should be added? In- 
deed, as a rule free-trade England suffers more from such disturbances. 
than do we in this country, During the past six months the distress 
in England on this account has been much greater than here. Those 
who propose to remedy such unavoidable evils by opening up our mar- 
kets to foreign producers would immensely aggravate these difiiculties- 
and make them permanent. 

ME. HEWITT ON VALUE OF PROTECTION. 


No one has more clearly stated the benefits of a protective tariff to 
the workingman and to all other citizens than did the distin; ed 
chairman of the Democratic national committee [Mr. Hewitt] in the 
following letter to Jay Gould: 

New York, January 27,1870. 
s 2 s o * $ * 
The only reason why we pay more for American rails is because we pay a 
higher rate for the labor which is required for their manufacture, but for no 
ter quantity of labor. Free trade will savy reduce the wages of labor to 

e foreign standard, which will enable us to sell our rails in competition with 
foreign rais. But as a matter of course the ability of the laborer to consume 
will be reduced, and a serious loss will be inflicted on commerce, general indus- 
try, and the business of the railways especially. The only reason why a tariff 
is necessary is to supply the laborer with such wages as enable him to travel 
and consume not merely the necessaries but some of the luxuries of modern 
civilization. Besides,if we have free trade we can not expect to procure our 
supplies from abroad by increased shipments of grain, for already the European. 
markets take from us all that they requ’ and no amount of purchase s 
from them will induce them to buy more food than they R G and which they- 
now take as a matter of necessity. 

thfully yours, 
ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 


Jay GouLp, Esq. 
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Mr. Chairman, no, one could have stated the real reason of our in- 
ability tocope in foreign markets with the products of the cheap labor 
of other countries more clearly than did the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewrrr], who does me the honor of listening to 
my argument, in the letter above quoted. Andinasmuch as some per- 
sons may suppose that the gentleman from New York has changed his 
views since 1870, I desire to call attention to the fact that when the 
gentleman from Ohio Pct MCKINLEY) read this same letter in the 
tariff discussion at the session of the Forty-seventh Congress, ror 
two years ago, Mr. Hewirr interrupted him to state that he 
nothing in that letter to take back. 

FREE TEADE AND SHIPPING. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HURD], who have addressed the House in favor of free trade 
or a tariff for revenue only, have referred to the decline of American 
shipping from the point of ey reached in 1855 as an illustration 
on the one hand of the claim that free trade fosters and on the other 
hand that ‘‘ protection by act of Congress” chills our industrial pros- 
Per think, Mr. Chairman, that the condition of American shipping af- 
fords a complete demonstration of a truth exactly the reverse of what 
my friends from New York and Ohio have claimed. It affords a most 
striking illustration of the fact that protection is necessary in order to 
maintain American industry; and that whenever free trade has been 
applied to any one, foreign competitors employing cheaper labor have 
been enabled to distance us. 

I ask gentlemen to remember that that branch of the American mer- 
chant marine which has been ‘‘ protected by act of Congress,” namely, 
our coastwise fleet, is prosperous notwithstanding the unexampled ex- 
tension of competing railroads which have inevitably seized upon much 
of the freight that formerly went to vessels; while, on the other hand, 
that part of our commercial marine employed in our foreign carrying 
trade which has had no protection by law since the vessels of Great Brit- 
ain were admitted in 1849 to participate in this trade on equal terms, 
and no protection by natural conditions since the transition from wood 
to iron in ship-building and from sails to steam in ship propulsion, 
about 1855, has steadily declined from the latter date. 

I call the attention of the gentleman to the official statistics. These 
statistics show that, computing by the accepted rule that one ton of 
steam is equal in efficiency to three of sail, the tonnage of our coast- 
wise marine was in 1869 the equivalent of 4,300,892 tons of sail, and 
that in 1883 it had increased to the equivalent of 5,415,970 tons of sail. 
This is a growth of 25 per cent. in fourteen years, and shows a tonnage 
three times that of the home fleet of the United Kingdom and five 
times that of any (other oer: So much as, the result of effective 

rotection by law ‘‘against foreign competition. 
P It is ceo lnek also that the ultimate effect of this protection has 
been to make the freight charges of our coastwise marine lower than 
those of the home fleet of any other nation, thus demonstrating that 
protection eventually lightens the burdens of the people. 

If our coastwise carrying trade had been opened to the free competi- 
tion of the world, as our foreign ing trade has been, and as free- 
trade doctrinaires desired it should be, the American merchant marine 
in the home trade would have been to-day in the same deplorable con- 
dition as that in the foreign trade. 

The complete discomfiture of our commercial marine in the foreign 
trade since every kind of protection was removed affords an instructive 
illustration of what would befall our man ing industries if the 
principle of free trade should be applied to them. In 1855, 75} per 
cent. of our exports and imports were carried in American vessels; in 
1860 the percentage had declined to 66} per cent.; during the four years 
of civil war we lost 38 per cent.; and last year our percentage was only 


16 cent. 

The distinguished gentlemen aflirmed that the protective tariff has 
strangled our foreign carrying trade by crippling our foreign commerce, 
and thus depriving our vessels of cargoes. If the gentlemen had con- 
sulted the official statistics they would have found that our exports and 
imports, which measure our foreign commerce, increased twice as much 
during the fifteen years between 1865 and 1880 under protection as they 
did in a similar period before the war under tariffs for revenue only. 
If our merchant marine in the foreign trade had grown with our for- 
eign commerce its tonnage to-day would have been more than four times 
what it actually is. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] asserted that we could make 
markets for our grain and other products with other nations only by 
breaking down our protective system, which enco home manu- 
factures, and buying their products in return, and he affirmed that by 
so doing we should provide freights for our vessels. 

This theory, like many other free-trade theories, is not sustained by 
the facts. We bought last year $65,544,534 of Cuban products, but we 
could sell them only $15,103,703 of our own products. We imported 
from Brazil in the same year products of that country valued at $44,448, - 
459, but we exported to the same country only $9,252,094 of our own 
products. On the other hand, we ed to the United Kingdom 
$425,424,174 of our own products and imported only $188, 622,619 of 


English products. This shows that international trade is not a system 
of barter, but each nation buys where it can buy —. If England 
can buy wheat of us as cheap as in Russia or India, she purchases here, 
without regard to what we purchase of her. 

I call the especial attention of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact 
that the carrying trade which has been most completely snatched from 
our grasp is that between Europe and America, where the cargoes each 
way are more than five times as large as they were before the war. 

The fact is, and it is surprising any one should shut his eyes to the 
situation, that while our exports and imports have increased with won- 
derful rapidity, the transportation of 84 per cent. of this great and ex- 
panding commerce has been secured by foreign vessels under the work- 
ings of the principles of free trade. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HURD] had consulted the history of our merchant marine 
they would not have asserted that protective tariffs hafl caused the de- 
cadence of our shipping in the foreign trade, for the record shows that 
the annual decline was as great during the five years before the war, 
under tariffs for revenue only, as it has been since the war under pro- 
tective tariffs. 

The has been made here on various occasions that our pro- 
tective tariff has imposed so heavy duties on imported materials as to 
make it impossible to build vessels for the foreign trade in competition 
with England, - But gentlemen should bear in mind that the duties on 
the materials of a wooden vessel for this trade are less, and on the ma- 
terials of an iron vessel no more under the existing tariff than they were 
under the revenue-only tariff of 1846, inasmuch as all timber, hemp, 
manila, iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails, and bolts, and copper 
and composition metal, and wire needed for the construction, equip- 
ment, and repairs of vessels for the foreign trade may now be imported 
free of duty, whereas nearly all of these articles bore a duty under the 
tariff of 1846. 

Indeed, there is no good reason why this list of ftee materials for the 
construction of vessels, or at least for the manufacture of articles for ves- 
sels for the foreign trade, may not be enlarged to carry out the principle 
of the act of 1872; and a bill to this end has been unanimously recom- 
mended by the Shipping Committee to the favorable consideration of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which has the privilege of bringing 
its revenue measures before the House at any time. In every point of 
view, however, the real obstacle to building iron vessels in this country 
as cheaply as on the Clyde or Tyne is the fact that our skilled labor in 
ship-yards commands 60 per cent. more than in England; and I rejoice 
that our workmen have this advantage. 

A PROTECTIVE DUTY NOT A TAX. 

Mr. Chairman, all the gentlemen who have spoken in favor of the 
pending bill and against a protective tariff have assumed, without even 
attempting to prove the assertion, that duties imposed on imported 
goods are always a tax in the sense of imposing so much additional bur- 
den on the people. They have claimed that this tax is measured by 
the aggregate sum which would have been collected on the entire con- 
sumption of the country if all the articles had been imported instead 
of a large part made at home. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] thinks that this burden is more than $600,000,000. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBoRN], not to be outdone in asser- 
tions, put the burden at one thousand millions. In other words, the 
claim is that notwithstanding only $34,000,000 of the $250,000,000 cot- 
ton goods consumed in this country last year were im and paid 
a duty into the Treasury, yet that in reality the people were obliged 
to bear the burden of the duty on all the cottons used, which went to 
those who make the goods in this country. Time and time again we 
have been treated to the familiar fable that the worki rises in 
the morning and puts on a shirt on which he is obliged to pay 40 per 
cent. duty, folds his blanket and draws on his pants on which he pays 
60 per cent. duty, covers his feet with boots on which he pays 30 per 
cent. duty, builds his fire in a stove on which he pays 40 per cent. 
duty, and so on. 

The inquiry ought to suggest itself to gentlemen who indulge in such 
assertions as these how it happens that so many thousands of English- 
men, Irishmen, and Germans should annually leave Europe to make a 
home in this country when we meet them with such an alleged burden 
of taxation? And also why nobody ever thinks of abandoning this 
country and making his home in England, where none of these articles 
are taxed? Evidently either the hundreds of thousands who come here 
every year from Europe and the millions of our own workingmen who 
think that Americais the best country in the world for them are grossly 
deceived, or else the gentlemen who talk about the enormous burdens 
imposed by our protective duties are greatly mistaken. 

Now, Chairman, what is the fact? It is true that cotton goods 
when imported pay a duty of from 20 to 40 per cent.; but it isnot true 
that common cottons are sold at a higher price here than in England, 
or that the workingman pays more in money for a shirt here than he 
does there. On this point I affirm what I know. When in Europe a 
few years ago I took pains to purchase some common cotton sheeting 
in London, in Paris, in Rome, in Vienna, and in Berlin. I found that 
the price in London was almost exactly the same as here, and on the 
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Continent from 10 to 20 per cent. more than here. When I came to 
fine cotton goods, particularly muslins, laces, &c., I found the prices 
in England lower than here. The same was true of woolen goods, 
boots and sh and most hardware, although in no case did I find 
the prices here higher to the full extent of the duty. For example, 
the cost of a pair of five-pound blankets in Liverpool is $4.45, and the 
cost of the same kind of blankets in this country is $5.20, or only 20 
per cent. more. 

It may be said, ‘‘ Why not, then, abolish the duty on common cot- 
tons and reduce the duty on other goods?’’ For the reason, Mr. 
Chairman, that the abolition in the one case and the reduction in the 
other would give an opportunity for foreign goods to come into this 
country and take the place of our own, with an ultimate injury to our 
own people, as I shall presently endeavor to show. It must be borne 
in mind that English manufacturers are ready to temporarily sell their 
surplus below cost in order to get into our markets. If our duties 
should be reduced sufficiently, they would regard it as desirable to do 
this for a time in order to permanently cripple our industries, in the 
expectation that they would be able to recoup their losses by increased 
prices after they had made manufacturing unprofitable in this country. 

Now, the fact that common cottons are as low in this country as in 
Europe shows that the price here is not the English price plus the 
duty, as our free-trade friends assume. Indeed, it is rarely ever that 
the prices of any articles which may be made here to the extent of our 
wants are the foreign cost plus the duty. Inthe case of common goods, 
such as are used by the masses, prices here are nearly as low as in Eu- 
rope. It is only goods used by the well-to-do classes, in which labor 
is the important element of cost, that sell at prices higher to any con- 
siderable extent than abroad. 

The reason for this is that the prices of articles which may be wholly 
made in this country to the extent of our wants are determined not by 
cost of importation, but by the cost of home production under the influ- 
ence of competition. Where articles can not readily be made here to 
the extent of our wants, in other words, where the protective principle 
does not apply, in such cases the prices here are the foreign cost plus 
the duty, as may be seen in the case of sugar and other articles that so 
far as experiments have gone seem not to be the natural products of 
our climate. In other words, a tariff imposed for revenue only, i. e., 
imposed either upon articles which can not readily be produced here 
to the extent of our wants, like sugar, tea, coffee, &c., or upon articles 
which can be so made here at such rates as to encourage importation 
and discourage home production, is a tax to the extent of the duties 
without any amelioration or return; but a tariff so far as its duties 
afford protection to industries favorably situated as to natural condi- 
tions is not as to these articles a tax to the extent of the duties. 


HOME PRODUCTION CHEAPENS PRICES, 


There is another consideration which should not be lost sight of in 
estimating the influence of any duty which encourages our home in- 
dustries, and that is the effect that this additional production has on 
prices everywhere. Unquestionably, if this country produced very 
little cotton, woolen, iron, or other manufactured goods—as certainly 
would have been the case if we had pursued a free-trade policy—we 
should be obliged to pay considerable more for all these to-day 
than we actually do. Our production swells the world’s supply, and 
thus under the law of demand and supply reduces prices everywhere. 

We recently had an illustration of this fact on a small scale. The 
great quinine factory of Powers & Weightman, in Philadelphia, was 
burned a few months ago. Assoon as the news reached the Europzan 
manufacturers they largely advanced the price. Again, Bessemer steel 
rails sold at $75 a ton in England before their manufacture was estab- 
lished in this country. To-day they are sold here for $35. In 1826, 
before cotton man ing was established to any extent in this coun- 
try, sheetings were sold here and in Europe for 13 cents per yard and 
calicoes for 22 cents. To-day the same quality of shcetings, and also 
-of calicoes, can be bought here for 6cents per yard. Even as late as 1860, 
under the so-called revenue tariff of 1857, such sheetings were sold here 
for 8} cents, and similar prints for 9} cents per yard. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD], in speaking for free wool a 
few days ago, told the House that the duty on wool increased the cost 
of the workingman’s clothes to the extentof the duty, notwi i 
woolen cloth is 33 per cent. lower than in 1850; and then, forgetting 
that part of his ent, appealed to the farmers to go back to the 
lower duty on wool imposed by the tariffs of 1846 and 1857, because 
during those low duties wool was higher than it is now, thus allowing 
one part of his argument to nullify the other. This wasan uncon- 
scious admission that the duty had actually reduced the price of wool 
in all parts of the world by largely increasing the production in this 
country, and had thus cheapened instead of increased the cost of the 
worki ’s clothes; while at thesame time the holding of the home 
market for the farmer had enco him to improve his breeds of 
sheep and improve the quantity and quality of his wool, and in conse- 
quence he, too, had made a larger profit than between 1846 and 1857. 

These facts show that the tariff which best protects and encourages 
our home industries and thus adds a large amount of home products to 


the productions of the world tends to reduce the prices of these products 
here and elsewhere to a point much lower than would have existed if 
we had adopted free-trade policy; and therefore that a protective tariff 
on such goods is not a burden on the community, but is on the other 
hand a positive benefit. 

NO TAX ON THE LABORER, 

A third eonsideration, Mr. Chairman, entirely ignored by those who 
assert that a protective duty increases the burdens of the workingmen 
and the people, is the fact that most men really ultimately pay for 
what they buy in labor or service, and the practical question is not 
whether the money cost is more under protection than under free 
trade, but whether the cost in labor or service or some other product is 
more, 

Of what avail is it, Mr. Chairman, to tell a laborer that protection 
compels him to pay $10 for a coat which he can buy in England for $8, 
when eight days’ labor will pay for his $10 coat here and ten days’ la- 
bor are required to pay for the $8 coat in England? It is impossible to 
name a single article produced here to the extent of our wants which 
the laborer can not buy for less labor here than in England. To speak, 
therefore, of a protective duty which makes this state of things possible 
as a burden on the people, and the 20, 30, or 40 per cent. duty which 
aids in maintaining industries and wages as a ‘‘ tax’’ on the working- 
man, isacomplete misrepresentation. It is a reduction of duties which 
would cripple or destroy our industries and reduce wages to the Euro- 
pean standard that would really prove to be a “tax” and ‘‘burden’’ 
on the people. 

WAGES AND PRICES IN 1860 AND 1880. 

A comparison of annual wages and prices in 1860, after fifteen years 
ofa tariff for revenue only, with wages and prices in 1880, after nineteen 
years of protection, clearly shows that wages were higher and prices of 
manufactured goods lower in the protective period than in the revenue- 


only period. 


Per ct. 

Woolen manufactures ........ccccecssserecereeereesecsas ranensansesssroons $234 $300 28 
Cotton manufactures ... D 200 246 23 
Iron manufactures ...... 355 390 10 
Machine manufactures .... 390 450 15 
g manufactu: 252 360 40 

Boot and shoe manufact 20 370 48 


These census figures show an average increase of 28 per cent. in 
wages in the above manufacturing industries since 1860. The average 
increase in the wages of all kinds of mechanics is fully as great. The 
following tables show how the prices of manufactured goods have been 
affected by the protective policy, which has increased wages: 


| Reduction, 


Pr. ci. 

$0 08% | $0 07 20 

0 083 | 0 06} 22 

0 09} | 0 06 34 

23 00 | 20 00 14 

0 08 0 02} 25 

Fancy cassimeres, per y: 06 0 50 23 
Common woolens, per yard 150 100 33 
Medium blankets, per pair.. 5 00 375 28 
Men’s pegged boots, 2 50 217 15 
Crockery, per crate. 95 30 | 57 89 838 
Plate-glass, per foot.. 150 0 80 45 


Average reduction of prices of the above protected manufactures 28 
per cent., against an increase of 28 per cent. of wages. 

Could there be a more conclusive demonstration of the fact that pro- 
tective tariffs have increased the wages of workingmen over those paid 
under tariffs for revenue only, and at the same time reduced the cost 
of manufactured goods? 

Modifying the familiar story of the taxes imposed on the working- 
man by protection to accord with the facts, it would read something 
like this: Under protection the workingman turns down his blanket 
for which he pays 30 per cent. less labor than does the workingman in 
Europe, puts on a shirt for which he gives 50 per cent. less labor, draws 
on pants for which he gives 20 per cent. less labor, covers his feet with 
shoes for which he gives 30 per cent. less labor, and builds a fire ina 
stove for which he gives 35 per cent. less labor than does the working- 
man in free-trade England. 

If it were not for the fact that our protective tariffs have increased 
the prices of farm products by diversifying industries and thus with- 
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drawing men from the farm and preventing a glut of such products 
the purchasing power of wagesat the present time would be more largely 
in excess of what they were in 1860. But even with the diminution 
arising from the increased prices of farm products the wages of a laborer 
in 1880, as estimated by their purchasing power, were at least 15 per 
cent. higher than in 1860. 


PROTECTION NOT A TAX ON THE FARMER. 


Mr. Chairman, during the progress of this discussion every gentle- 
man who has spoken in opposition to protection has assumed that not- 
withstanding protective duties may benefit the laborer and many other 
classes, yet that they impose a serious tax on every farmer without 
corresponding benefit. 

‘Whenever any one has condescended to attempt to prove this oft-re- 
peated charge, the ment, as condensed by Professor Sumner, has 
run in this wise: “A er can buy a yard of cloth in England fora 
bushel of wheat; but in this country, in consequence of the duty im- 
posed on imported cloth, he must give a bushel and a quarter. Does 
not this show that protection takes a quarter of a bushel of wheat 
from the farmer? ’’ 

Grant the implied assumptions, and the conclusion would follow. 
Grant first that wheat would be as high under the free-trade conditions 
which would take 3,000,000 men from our manufacturing industries 
and add them to the farmers of this country as it is now; and grant, 
secondly, that cloth would be as low in England with our mills stopped 
as itis now. Then there would be some basis for the conclusion. The 
trouble with all free-trade arguments is that they start with certain 
assumptions; for example, that all nations are on the same platform 
as to wages of labor, or that because one man could to-day buy more 
cloth with a bushel of wheat in London than in New York therefore 
all men could do thesame if we relied upon England for all our goods, 
and argue their case just as though these assumptions are conceded to 
be true, whereas in fact the whole question in controversy between 
free trade and protection is right here. 

It has been frequently asserted that the price of grain, pork, beef, 
&c., here is absolutely fixed by foreign conditions, and therefore that 
our farmers may as well send half of their produce abroad and sell only 
50 per cent. here under free trade as to export only 8 per cent. of their 
crops and sell 92 per cent. of it in our home market, as we do under 
protection. In other words, it is affirmed by the opponents of protection 
that it is immaterial to the wheat, corn, pork, and beef grower whether 
his home market is large or small, because the whole is sold at the for- 
eign price, and that (asitis claimed) will be the same whether we send 
abroad 30 or 50 per cent. of our farm products, or only 8 per cent., as 
now. 

As this, Mr. Chairman, is the initial fallacy of all free-trade argu- 
ments, or rather assumptions, I ask the House to look it in the face. 

We have to-day 7,670,493 persons in the United States employed in 
agriculture—4,225,945 persons as farmers and planters and 3,323,876 
asfarm laborers. These agriculturists to-day sell 92 per cent. of their 
products at home, and send abroad a surplus of only 8 percent. Sup- 
pose that under the advice of our free-trade friends we conclude to 
give up manufacturing industries here (for if protective duties are to 
be abolished we must give up manufacturing, unless we can bring the 
wages of labor down to the foreign standard), and to buy our cloth and 
other manufactured goods in the *‘ cheaper’? markets of England. The 
three million or more men now employed in manufacturing industries 
will of course go upon farms, and immediately increase our agricult- 
ural products 50 per cent.; but as there will be no more persons to be 
fed in this country than before, the home consumption can be no more, 
and the surplus for export will be increased more than sevenfold. 

I ask gentlemen who tell us that the price of our farm products is 
absolutely fixed in the foreign market, what will be the effect on the 
price of our farm products abroad and at home when our surplus for 
shipment shall be increased so enormously? Is there any one who 
doubts that such a condition of things would cause the price of farm 
productstodeclineenormously? Would ProfessorSumner’s farmer then 
be able to buy his yard of cloth in England with his bushel of wheat? 

The truth is that the price of wheat, flour, corn, pork, beef, &c., 
abroad is dependent as much on the amount of the surplus which we 
have to ship as on the demand abroad. The adoption of a free-trade 
porey that would destroy manufacturing industries and increase our 

products and swell the surplus for shipment would bring ruin 
upon the farmers of this country, especially in view of the fact that 
India is ready to compete with us in foreign markets. 

Again, a free-trade policy, which should destroy our manufacturing 
industries, would increase the cost of manufactured goods by diminish- 
ing the world’s production, as I have already shown, so that the farmer 
would find that instead of being able to buy in England a yard of cloth 
with a bushel of wheat, it would require two bushels of wheat to make 
the purchase, 

On the relative value of the home and the foreign markets to our 
farmers I call attention to the following statistics from the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics: 

In 1882 we produced in this country 1,617,025,100 bushels of corn, 


of which only 41,655,653 bushels, or about 2} per cent., was exported, 
while 97} per cent. was consumed at home. 

In the same year we produced 504,185,470 bushels of wheat, of which 
148,785,696 bushels, or 29} per cent., was exported, and the exports for 
the present fiscal year will not exceed 20 per cent. of the crop. 

In the same year we produced 290,000,000 pounds of wool, and ex- 
ported only 64,474 pounds, or scarcely one-fourth of 1 percent. of the clip. 

In the same year scarcely 10 per cent. of our hogs, cattle, pork, and 
beef was exported, and over 90 per cent. was sold in the home market. 

In short, setting aside cotton and tobacco, only 8 per cent. of our home 
products were exported, while 92 per cent. was sold in our home market 

It is of immense importance to the farmers of the West that the home: 
market should be developed, and developed, too, not only in this coun- 

generally, but in his own State. The nearer the consumer can be 
brought to the producer the better the prices the latter will realize. 
To transport wheat, pork, and beef to England and bring back goods in 
return involves an immense loss in cost of transportation, and every 
cent of it must come out of the producer. The highest prosperity is 
assured to the farmer where manufacturing industries are brought near 
to him, so as to afford a market at his doors. 

Mr. Hewrrr forcibly stated the prime importance of the home market 
and the comparatively small importance of the foreign market to the 
farmer, in his letter already quoted, when he said: 

If we have free trade we can not expect to procure supplies from abroad by 
increased shipments of n, for already the European markets take from us 
all that they require,and no amount of purchase of from them will in- 
duce them to buy more food than they need, and whith they now take asa 
matter of necessity. 

In the same letter he also set forth clearly the interest which the far- 
mer, as well as every other class, has in a protective tariff to develop man- 
ufacturing industries, diversify pursuits, and thusincrease the wages of 
labor, in these words: 

Free trade will simply reduce the es of labor to the foreign standard, 
* * © but asa matter of course the ability of the laborer to consume will be 
reduced and a serious loss will be inflicted on commerce, general industries, £c. 

This result has been wrought outin practice in thousands of communi- 
ties. I remember that in the State which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent, before manufacturing industries were established in our midst, 
the farmer often found it difficult to barter his corn, potatoes, apples, hay, 
beef, pork, butter, cheese, and vegetables at any paying price. Butnow,. 
when manufacturing towns are withina day’s drive, he finds little diffi- 
culty usually in sellingall his farm products for cash at fair prices. Every 
farmer who has lived in a country destitute of manufacturing establish- 
ments, where subsequently such establishments have sprung up under 
our protective policy, can bear witness to the fact that a protective tariff 
has greatly benefited him, 

IMPORTANCE OF DIVERSIFYING PURSUITS, 

It is essential to the success of farming in the United States that the 
pursuits of our people should be diversified. And it will be found 
that, other things being equal, farmers are most prosperous in those 
States where manufacturing industries are established, the pursuits of 
the people diversified, and home markets created. 

The February rtof the United States Department of Agriculture 
contains a report by Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician, on the value of 
farms, farm products, &c., in the several States, which strikingly illus- 
trates this principle. 

Mr. Dodge divides the States of the Union into four groups. In the 
first group, consisting of Massachusetts and eight other States having 
the most extensive manufacturing industries, the average value of farm 
land is about $47 per acre, and the average value of farm products per 
man is $467 per annum. 

In the second group, consisting of Maineand seven other States with 
less man’ ing establishments than the first group, the value of 
farm lands is about $34 per acre, and the average value of farm products 
per man is $394. r 

In the third group, consisting of Wisconsin and four other Western 
States with still less manufacturing industries, the value of farm lands 
is pod $20 per acre, and the average value of farm products per man 
is $261 


In the fourth group, are SH Virginia and eighteen other States 
in all parts of the Union, with ost no manufacturing industries, the 
value of farm lands is only $9 per acre, and the average value of farm 
products per man is only $161. 

VALUE OF PROTECTION TO THE FARMER. 

Every farmer can buy more sheeting, prints, woolens, iron goods, 
shoes, &e., for a bushel of wheat, or corn, or potatoes, or a ton of hay 
or any other farm product under our protective policy, than he could 
obtain if free trade had compelled us to rely on England for these goods 
or if a tariff for revenue only had encouraged large importations of 
foreign goods to cripple our industries. 

I have already presented tables showing the reduction of prices of 


‘manufactured goods under the influence of the home competition, en- 


couraged by protection. I now ask attention to the following tables 
from the New York Herald, giving the prices of farm products in the 
interior of that State in 1816, before our protective tariffs had diversi- 
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fied the industries of the people of that State by encouraging manu- 
factures, and in 1882: 
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That is, the average increase in the prices of farm produce since 1816 
has been more than 100 per cent., while the average decrease in prices 
of manufactured goods has been from 20 to 90 per cent. 

The same general results appear from a comparison of the average 

rices of farm products during the period of a tariff for revenue only 
‘ore the war and average prices since resumption of specie payments 
under protection. . 

The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE], recognized by the 
House as a painstaking and reliable authority in economic facts, pre- 
sented to the Forty-seventh Congress a Very valuable table of statistics 
on this point, to which I invite attention. 

The tables submitted by that gentleman show that during five years 
of the revenue-only tariff one bushel of wheat would buy on the aver- 
age 8} yards of sheeting, 12 yards of prints, 107 pounds of pig-iron, 35} 
pounds of bar-iron, or 1 sack of salt. But during the five years of pro- 
tection, from 1877 to 1882, 1 bushel of wheat would buy on the average 
11 yards of sheeting, 16 yards of prints, 134 poundsof pig-iron, 57 pounds 
of bar-iron, or 1} sacks of salt. 

These tables further show that under the five years of tariff for reve- 
nue only ten pounds of butter would buy 10} yards of sheeting, 15 
yards of prints, 131 pounds of pig-iron, 43} pounds of bar-iron, or 1} 
sacks of salt. But under five years of protection the same butter would 
buy 21 yards of oper 31 yards of prints, 254 pounds of pig-iron, 109 
pounds of bar-iron, or 34 sacks of salt. 

In 1840, before manufacturing industries had diversified the employ- 
ments of the people of this country, each farmer had of neighbors who 
were non-agriculturists 5% persons to purchase his product; but in 
1880 each farmer had 6+ persons who were consumers of his products. 
It is this increase of 50 per cent. in the number of non-agricultural con- 
sumers—an increase mainly due to the introduction of manufacturing 
industries—which has so much improved the situation of the farmers 
of this country. The protective policy which has brought this im- 
provement is not a burden, but a benefit to every farmer in the land. 


DIRECT PROTECTION TO FARMERS. 


I have spoken of the indirect benefit of our protective system to the 
farmer; but to these should be added the direct protection accorded 
to agricultural pects against the competition of Canada. Hay, 
grain, potatoes, butter, cheese, horses, cattle, wool, sheep, and hogs 
would be brought into the United States from Canada to compete with 
American farm products, if it were not for the duty im on them 
when imported. The advantage to our farmers of the duties imposed 
on imported Canadian farm products plainly appears in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and other States bor- 
dering on the northern frontier, where the farmers on this side of the 
line obtain 15 to 20 per cent. more for their products in our markets 
than the Canadian farmers obtain on the other side. Without our tariff 
it would be impossible for our farmers to raise wool in competition 
with South America and Australia. 

The prosperity of the farmer is closely connected with the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries; and protection, therefore, is as ben- 
eficial to him as to the laborer, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the car- 
penter, the mason, the truckman, the trader, the professional man—in 
short, every member of the community in which manufacturing indus- 
tries are established. 

THE FINAL TEST, 

The final and conclusive test of any panie policy, Mr. Chairman, is 
its fruits. Itis the practical results of the two policies of protection 
and of free trade, of which a tariff for revenue only is only a forerún- 
ner, which must controlouraction. If our protective policy is ‘‘taxa- 
tion,” ‘‘monopoly,”’ ‘‘robbery,’’ and “‘ oppression,’’ as many gentlemen 
charge, then twenty-two years’ trial of that policy mast have produced 
ruin from one end of the country totheother. Nonational advantages 
could have warded off the blight of protection if it be what its oppo- 
nents charge. The fact that under this policy the United States has 
for four years successfully waged the most gigantic and destructive war 
for national existence recorded in modern history; has paid more than 
two-thirds of the enormous cost of that war; has grown in population 
more than 50 per cent., and in wealth more rapidly than any other na- 
tion; has increased the number, value, and productions of her farms 


threefold; has raised the value of her manufactured products from 
$1,885,861,676 in 1860 to $5,369,579,191 in 1880; has developed our 
foreign commerce from an aggregate of six hundred and eighty-seven 
millions in 1860 to an aggregate of over fifteen hundred millions in 
1883, and has drawn to ourshores millions of immigrants from all parts 
of the world to better their condition, while comparatively none have 
left our shores for this purpose—such an array of facts as these is a dem- 
onstration more conclusive than the assumptions and theories of our 
free-trade friends that the policy of protection is wise and beneficent. 

During the delivery of Mr. DINGLEY’s remarks, at the expiration of 
one hour, the hammer fell. 

Mr. WAIT. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Maine be extended for ten minutes, 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Gorr having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMPSON, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal 
industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and 
other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 
1108) to provide for the sale of the Iowa Indian reservation, in the States 
of Nebraska and Kansas, for the issuance of a patent for a reservation 
for the Iowa tribe of Indians in the Indian Territory, and forother pur- 
poses; in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

TARIFF BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Chairman, though one should rise 
from the dead to convey to us a message on the tariff, I doubt whether 
he would change a single vote in this House upon this or any other tariff 
bill; and though an angel should come down from heaven, he could not 
give us any message in favor of that liberty wherewith the Founder of 
our religion has made us free, which could convey to us more forcible 
reasons in support of this measure than we had on yesterday in the elo- 
quent argument of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD], my colleague 
on the Committee on Ways and Means. And after hearing that - 
nificent speech, Mr. Chairman, I doubted whether it were worth while 
for me to take up the thread of this great argument; and it is mostly by 
his request that I have concluded to-day to gather together some few 
= of wheat from the great field over which passed his devouring 
sickle. 

But there is an audience outside of this House; an audience of men 
who work with tools, and who govern this House by the ballot. To 
them, constituting as they do, I am glad to say, the great majority of 
the people of this country, it is worth while to address an argument 
which will appeal to their judgment and their ent interests. 
That audience I will acknowledge is probably against me. I fear that 
perhaps a majority of the great army of workers in this country stand 
where I stood in 1872, when I wrote the letter which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has just quoted. They are still in the 
bonds of prejudice, of false training, and of ignorance, where I was 
then m; . Ihave no apologies tomake for having out of 
the night of darkness into the open sunshine of truth. But I should 
have apologies to make if, having reached conclusions which contradict 
those that I held years ago, I should fail in this House and everywhere to 
announce them with that frankness which belongs to an honest man 
and a faithful Representative. 

THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 

Now, though that army of workers may be against me on the question 
of protection for the sake of protection, there is one thingin which they 
are with me. There is an old instinct i ed in the Anglo-Saxon 
race which tells us that surplus revenues are the result of unnecessary 
taxation, and that unnecessary taxation is unjust exaction from the 
fruits of human labor. For that cause Charles the First lost his head. 
For that cause the last of the Stuarts was driven into exile. For that 
cause we fought the war of Independence, and established this Govern- 
ment upon the eternal doctrine that taxation and representation should 

together, in order that representation might correct unjust taxation. 
pon that issue this great army of workmen are sound; and they were 
sound on it in the last election, when they turned the members of that 
side of the House out of their seats, because in the presence of a sur- 
plus of more than a hundred millions of dollars they did not attack 
the problem seriously, but undertook to hoodwink the people of this 
country as to the effect of their legislation. Upon that issue they 
placed here this great majority of Democrats; and if we are false to the 
duty thus imposed, if by reason of difference of opinion among our- 
selves we fail to deal with that question, and to reduce taxation to the 
point adequate to the economical administration of this Government, 
and the discharge of its just obligations, then this majority will be 
swept from their places; not upon the ground of free trade or protec- 
tion, but upon the ground, that to take $150,000,000 annually out of 
the hard earnings of the producing classes of this country, for upon 
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them falls the burden, is an act of tyranny not to be endured by a free 
people. It isa sure evidence of the decay of public spirit when excess- 
ive taxation is tolerated, and it is only among free peoples that the 
remission of taxation is ever accomplished; for it is only in constitu- 
tional governments that taxation is self-imposed. 

CONDITION OF THE WAGE-EARNERS. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen on the other side will tell us that 
they are just as anxious to get rid of this surplus as we are, and they 
point out the road to us by the abolition of the internal-revenue duties. 
But they tell us that we must not attack the sacred temple of protec- 
tion which they haye reared, and which they think is essential to the 
saféty, comfort, and happiness of the workingmen of this country. If 
that statement, so often reiterated on this floor, be true, then it would 
be an act of the grossest folly on the part of the majority of this House 
to interfere with these protective duties. If, on the other hand, it be 
false, then it is the duty of this side of the House to proceed fearlessly 
with the work of removing the unjust discriminations, the excessive 
duties, the obstructions to the healthy growth of business and the en- 
largement of the commerce of the country, by the natural process of 
the exchange of commodities which we produce in excess, for articles 
which we can not produce as cheaply as other nations. 

The allegation is that the workingmen of this country in conse- 
quence of the existence of the protective system are contented and 
have happy homes; that their families are in comfort, and that all we 
have to do is to let them alone, and that all that they ask is to be let 
alone. I am amazed at the declarations which I have heard on this 
floor on that subject. It can only be due to the fact that the men who 
have made them are blind to what is going on around them. Why, 
sir, we have had hearings before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
representatives of every branch of protected industry in this country, 
and there was not one of them that did not tell us that his business 
was depressed, that his mills were being either closed up or working 
upon short time, that wages had been reduced, and that further reduc- 
tions of wages were impending. Noone who goes to and fro in this land 
will controvert the truth of these statements. There is stagnation 
everywhere in the protected industries, and where they are not pro- 
tected, there is no stagnation other than that which is consequential 
upon stagnation in the protected industries. 

Mr. KELLEY. Wili the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KELLEY. Iwish to ask the gentleman whether there ever was | the 


such stagnation, industrial stagnation, in free-trade England as there is 
to-day; whether there ever was in England such a measure of starva- 
tion, amounting almost to famine, as there is under free trade to-day? 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now, if the gentleman has completed 
his little speech—— 
Mr. KELLEY. It is not so long a one as you put into mine. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Excuse me. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania appealed to me and I gave him an answer. That was all. 
Now that he has made his little speech, let me say this: I am going to 
deal with that very question exhaustively if I am able to keep the floor 
for my hour. Therefore I wiil not be diverted at the present moment 
from the order in which I am trying to present this question. 

The best testimony, Mr. Chairman, as to the condition of the workmen 
isthe testimony of the workmen themselves. Ifthe protectivesystem can 
give them happiness and good wages and comfort, they certainly ought 
to have it to-day; for we have had nearly twenty-five years of unin- 
terrupted protection under a higher tariff than ever existed in any civ- 
ilized country on the globe. Now, what is the story told by the 
workingmen? The Senate Committee on Labor and Education have 
recently taken exhaustive testimony on this subject from the working- 
men themselves. 

That testimony is to be found in a volume which has not yet been 
laid on our desks, but which is in print and of which I trust this House 
will order a very large edition. The testimony of workingmen was, 
for the first time in the history of this or any other country, presented in 
methodical order and represented every branch of business in this coun- 
try. That testimony is absolutely unanimous: first, that the wages 
and earnings of workingmen in this country are not sufficient to give 
them comforts, or even a decent support for their families; and sec- 
ondly, the testimony is equally conclusive as to the fact that there has 
been a steady degradation in the condition of the laboring classes of this 
country during the last twenty yeats, and that it is an increasing de- 
terioration to measured year by year. This testimony was given 
during the last year, before we had reached the present state of depres- 
sion and stagnation under which we are suffering. 

Aside from this testimony, there is much personal knowledge which 
every gentleman here can bring to bear upon this subject. I dislike 
to speak of the hardships and sufferings of men in this country who 
are ready to earn an honest living, but who are unable todoso. To 
use a plain phrase, one feels as if it would be ‘‘ fouling one’s own nest.”’ 
Yet I have been in the coal regions of this country within the last six 
months, and have seen with my own eyes a condition of things which 
made my heart sad, which made me hope that this Congress might be 
wise enough to remove some of the causes of the wretchedness and the 
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misery which I saw there. When I saw that men who worked a whole 

day away from the light of heaven, and who took their lives in their 

hands every time they entered the pit, are housed in hovels such as the 

lordly owners of the mines would refuse to stable their cattle in, then 

— that something was wrong in the condition of the American la- 
rer. 

When I learn that there are miners of iron ore working in the State 
of Pennsylvania for 75 cents a day, then I know that there is something 
wrong in the legislation of this country, for the duty upon iron ore 
was put up by the last tariff act on an average from 40 or 45 cents a 
ton to 75 cents a ton in order to protect these very miners and to give 
them high wages. When that act was they were in receipt of 
$1.25 a day; to-day they are in receipt of 75 cents a day. Surely, if 
there be virtue in legislation these men, hard-working, industrious, 
independent voters, if you will give them the means of living, ought 
not to have been reduced to this wretched state of misery. 

But the end is not yet. The owners of these great coal mines have 
recently met in conference in the city of Philadelphia, which my friend 
so ably represents, and which I trust he may continue to represent for 
many years to come—they lately met and solemnly came to the con- 
clusion to suspend work for three days in the week, and after this month 
they concluded that possibly they might keep up the price of coal by 
suspending work only nine days in the month. Keep up the price of 
coal! Ay, to the workman, to the farmer, to everybody who earns his 
living by his daily labor, and put down the wages of the man who digs 
it from the earth, and then tell him that he is protected by the tariff. 
Can there be a more stupendous specimen of audacious assertion than 
we have heard upon this floor, that the workmen of this country are well 
rewarded and made happy by the operation of the tariff ?* 


State of ponura the average wages among the cigar-makers is from $2 to 
$6 a week, the 


it in scrip and tru: 
Henry George, the well-known political economist, says on page 488: 
“Labor does not get its fair share. There are workingmen in thiscountry who 
are as much peons asthe peonsof South America. Get the reports of the 
chusetts bureau of labor statistics, and they are corroborated by the investiga- 
tions of independent ar isase and you will see that a very proportion of 
operatives in New England can not make enough to Penge y their families 
even in the poorest fashion. They are absolutely compelled to rely upon the 
ae of their little children—children whom the law strives to prevent going to 
wor 
On page 517 he says. 


speaking of the rates of wages in the old countries and 
their relative purchasing wer: 
“The rates of are lower there, speaking erally. Insomeayocatio: 


however, I am inclined to think that the condition of the workmen is as 
as it is here, and in some even better,” 

On page 518 he says, in reply to a question whether the manufacturing oper- 
atives and those we call day-laborers, including agricultural laborers, are any 
better off than they are in Great Britain: 

“T should say yes, though I should say that there are some classes better off. 
They are the — wage-workers; they have provided very much more by 
co-operation and combination, and all that can be done in that way, than have 
the ericans. In England they have much larger and stronger trades-union.” 

On page 524 he testifies to the growing feeling of dissatisfaction existing in the 
pt of the workingmen in regard to the present condition of affairs in this 
country. 

Robert Blissert, of New York, one of the best known and most ardent adyo- 
cates of trades-union in the country, says on page S41: 

“In all my connection with the labor movement I have found that it matters 
not in what part of the world workingmen are, their condition differs very lit- 
tle. I believe that the carpenters and joiners in England will compare favora- 
bly in their social condition with those of America, I believe that the miners 
of England have the advantage over the miners of America, that their condition 
is better. I believe that the moral status of the American miner is somewhat 
better than that of the English miner, but the pecuniary condition of the Eng- 
lish miner and the condition of his home is in my opinion rather better than 
that of the American miner. 

“Q. You have s; reference, I suppose, to coal-miners? 

“ Yes, sir, but I speak of all the mining interests. I believe that the condition 
of the homes of the miners in England is better than the condition of the homes 
of the American miners. The hours of labor are shorter, and the amount or 
work performed by the English miners in a day is much less than the amount 
et by the miners here. The same may be said of the carpenters, brick- 

yers, and Megat and there the hours of labor too are shorter in England. 
They are only from fifty-two to fifty-four hours per week, The mechanics’ in- 
stitutes and other places of information are more largely attended than they 
are here, There are more of them, and the workingmen all avail themselves 
of their benefits there more than they do here, even where they do exist, and I 
think I can say fearlessly that the intelligence of the skilled mechanic in Eng- 
land is better than the intelligence of the skilled mechanic in America.” 

Finally, on page 855, he says: 

“Ido not know, however, whether I have stated clearly my opinion as to the 
Pen condition of the workingmen here and in Europe. It is all nonsense 

for the Fourth of July orators to tell us here in this country that we are so 
much better off than they are in Europe. I found the workingmen in Paris 
equal if not superior to the workingmen in New York. I want to be properly 
understood when I say that the expressions heard from time to time here 
cee the = eh pi Europe, and mes porerne ere roar sees the 
condition o e ple here ng som better t the people there, is un- 
founded—it is a a 
Lastly we come to Mr. John Jarrett, who was then the president of the Amal- 
Iron and Steel Association, the most powerful trade union in the 
any S I quote from page 1162: 

eS you know anything about the condition of any other trades than your 
own men who mine 

“A, Ido, sir. Did you mean coal-miners? 

“Q, The men whọ mine the coal. 


the iron? 
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Now, to come to the iron-works; my friend from Pennsylvania ought 
to know all about them. Last year more than half of the furnaces of 
this country were in blast. That was a great decrease from the year 
before. This year, after the passage of a bill arranged, constructed, 
and adopted by the friends of protection, what has happened? Two- 
thirds of the furnaces of this country—or nearly two-thirds, for I sup- 
pose I shall be held to a most strict account for every word I use on this 
floor—to be exact, fonr hundred and thirty-two furnaces are out of 
blast while only two hundred and sixty-nine furnaces are in operation, 
and the wages of the great army of protected workmen whom they em- 
ploy have been largely reduced. I am among the unfortunate manu- 
facturers who have been forced to reduce wages or stop work. Iam 
compelled to offer to the workmen whom I employ the choice between 
no work or work at less wages than they ought to have. Yet lam 
aia by the magnificent and unnecessary duty of $6 per ton—or to 

more accurate, $6.72 per ton. Ido not mind the odd cents; no doubt 
the gentleman himself does. [Laughter.] 

PROTECTION CREATES OVERPRODUCTION, 


Mr. KELLEY rose. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I would prefer that my friend would 
allow me to go on and finish this statement. 

Mr. KELLEY. I only wanted to thank the gentleman—— 
is Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Well, then, I will yield to the gen- 

eman. 

Mr. KELLEY. I simply rose, as the gentleman referred to me, to 
thank him most profoundly, most heartily, for enforcing my doctrine 
that production has so far outrun consumption the world over that a 
readjustment of the proportions in which the joint production of labor 
and capital shall be distributed must be made. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. ‘‘And the Lord hath delivered mine 
adversary into my hands.” [Laughter.] The gentleman says that 
protection has been unable to prevent overproduction. That is the 
point of his remark. I go farther. I say that protection creates over- 
production; that overproduction is the logical end and unavoidable con- 
clusion of protection. 

Then, when you have overproduction what is the consequence? . You 
have a limited market; it is walled in by the tariff ; there is no access 
to the outside world. What can you do with the surplus? Nothing 
but pile it up as long as your money lasts, and then stop. And then 
these protected workmen are left to starve, so that starvation is thus 
the literal and logical sequence of protection. 

Overproduction is not a cause; it is a result. It is the result of 
causes that are vicious, for if artificial obstructions and interferences 
had not been created, will any man in this world tell me that there 
would be overproduction? Why, sir, the gentleman’s long appeal to 
this House was based on sympathy for the people who are starving for 
the very things which are superabundant but which they could not 
buy. Overproduction means that there is inability on the part of some 
one in some part of the world to procure and consume the things which 
are elsewhere in superabundance. 

Under the beneficent laws of God production is a blessing. Good 
harvests mean comfort and happiness to the people. A large crop of pig- 
iron, if I may use the phrase, means the progress of great industrial en- 
terprises. God has not cursed His people with the great contradictory 
law, contradictory to His omniscience, to His omnipotence, to His uni- 
versal Fatherhood, that the labor of man shall destroy his happiness 
and close up the gates of joy for him and his offspring. It is the laws 
of man that have done this thing. The laws of man have erected arti- 
ficial impediments; for when in any country or in the world you come 
to the condition when people say, ‘* There is overproduction,” it means 
only this: that the machinery of distribution is not equal to the ma- 
chinery of production; that mankind in the eager pursuit of wealth 
have pressed one side of the economical machine to its full power, and 
neglected to see that the other side of the machine, which discharges 
and distributes the product, is equally developed and improved. 

Now, then, if lack of proper distribution be the real key to the situa- 
tion, as it is, then what is the logical conclusion? Removethe impedi- 
ments to distribution which you haveartificially created; remove them 
here, remove them everywhere, and let the world taste for once the be- 
petra of an Almighty Father, who intended that his children should 
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“A, Well, coal-mining in Pennsylvania, in my opinion, is more important than 
ore-mining, and the condition of coal-miners in the State of Pennsylvania is 
pitiable an: ble, 

“Q. How so, and how much so is it? 

“A. Itis because the wages of coal-miners are too low; m S ill paid. Then, 
too, they suffer from thetruck system. Under thatsystem they pay 100 percent, 
more for what they kag than our people do. Then the houses nee live inare 
extremely miserable, If I feel for any particular branch of labor in this coun- 
try it is the r coal-miner. He risks his life day after day for a mere pittance. 
Every time he departs from the light of day he does not know whether he will 
see it again, and while in some branches it does not require much skill to be a 
minerin others it does, and I think that the coal-miner ought to be better paid, 
better clothed, better housed, and better fed than he is, 

“Q. Have you been among those miners? 

“A. Yes, sir; and from my experience among the coal-miners in England I 
may say that they are really better cared for there than are the coal-miners in 
the United States. I do not say the English miner gets as much money for his 
labor, but he is better cared for. 

as ay you mean that he has more comfort during the year? . 

“A. Yes, sir.” 
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THE LAW OF VALUE. 

The law by which value is created, Mr. Chairman, is simple, but it 
is not often considered. What we call industry is the coaren of 
natural energy, of physical force stored up in nature, into useful forms 
by the skill and labor of man. The cost is measured by the difficulty 
of reaching these natural stores; in other words, of extracting the crude 
material from the earth, and by the labor which is put upon it after- 
ward giving it form and value. 

Now the ter the benefaction of nature, the greater the stores of 
this force, the more accessible these treasures, the less human labor is 
required for their development, and for their conversion into what we 
call property. Measured by that standard, there are two countries 
that Providence has endowed with great resources, more accessible 
and in larger quantity, than in any other countries in the world, and 
they are Great Britain and the United States. Hence wages in Great ' 
Britain, under a natural order of things, will be higher than in any other 
European country. Hence, under a natural order of things, wages in 
this country will be greater than they are or can be in Great Britain; 
for a less amount of labor will produce on the average in this country a 
greater amount of value than it will in Great Britain. What deduc- 
tions are to be made from these results to labor? If there were no in- 
tervention of any other elements the answer would be simple. The 
laborer’s wages would be what is left after paying for the raw material 
and selling his product in the open market of the world. 

But there is another deduction. Capital is necessary for the exploita- 
tion of human industry, of these natural resources. It may be paid for 
in one of two ways, or in both of them—by profits or by interest, or 
partly by profits and partly by interest. The lower the rate of interest 
the more cheaply the final value can be produced, and hence the lower- 
ing of the rate of interest all over the world, due to great accumula- 
tions of capital which have come from the inventions and progress of 
the age, is the greatest benefaction that the human race has yet seen. 
It isas the dew of Heaven; it “falls upon the just and the unjust.” 

PROTECTION PARALYZES LABOR-UNIONS. 


But where the operations of industry are under the control of owners 
who have capital, the owner takes both interest and profits, and inter- 
est and profits are both deducted from the wages of labor. Is there 
any remedy, has any remedy been found to prevent the owner from ap- 
propriating to himself all the earnings of industry, except that which 
is required to give a bare subsistence of the lowest order to the workmen 
who perform the labor? Wherever and so long as protection prevails 
there is no remedy. Where there is free trade the power ultimately 
passes from the owner into the handsof the workmen. In this country 
we have tried to apply the great sy which has been applied in 
Great Britain with such remarkable results, and which is only at the 
beginning of itstriumph. I mean the organization of labor into trades- 
unions, whereby labor is pooled for its own protection. Trades-unions 
are the weapons of attack and defense which free trade has created for 
the protection of the workingmen; and they are all the protection that 
the workingman needs. 

But in this country trades-unions are paralyzed by protection. The 
two principles are at war with each other. As long as we have a pro- 
tective system trades-unions must be feeble and finally die. Let us 
prove this conclusion by tracing the effect of the protective system to 
its necessary conclusion in overproduction and stagnation. 

Protective duties stimulate industry, we are told; and they do so until 
the market is fully supplied. Business rapidly increases where there is 
a monopoly of the market. Where profits are large, capital rushes in. 
It is not the Paige of the workman, it is the capital of the owner. He 
takes not merely the profits of the normal business, but he adds to it 
in times of good demand the entire duty which is imposed by the tariff. 
And this he did, and was doing, when I spoke in this House two years 
ago, in one great department of our industry, the manufacture of steel 
rails, which were then subject to a duty of $28 a ton. The price of the 
foreign rails had advanced to a point where it would have paid him to 
make rails without any duty; but of the duty of $28 a ton he added 
$27 to his price, and transferred from the great mass of this people 
$50,000,000 in two years into the pockets of a few owners, who thus in- 
demnified themselves, in that short time, nearly twice over for the total 
outlay which they had made in the establishment of the business. 
They had a right to it; the law gave it to them; it was the ‘‘ pound 

From the last annual report on labor and industries in New Jersey, from the 
hands of a protectionist, I extract the following statement: 

of ss and poverty seem to be the concomitants of our civilization, and 
while the phrase so generally heard that the rich grow richer and the poor 
poorer may not be strictly true, it is painfully evident that the advance in our 
social life, great as it has been through the past half-century, bears no sort of 

portion to the increase of wealth, knowl „and material appliances. La- 

r receives no fair share of these advantages which bring out in strong relief 
the inequalities of our modern life; with the increase of palatial residences for 
the rich few the tenement-hovels of the many poor increase; with the erection 
of the costly church and school-houses of the country, the enlargement 
of our jails and almshouses, The greed for gain, so chara tic of our age, 
makes the chief end of life the acquisition of wealth, and the increasing competi- 
tion is the plea by which the employing class seeks to justify the uction of 
wages of the employé to the lowest possible level sufficient for bare existence, 
In periods of business dep: on, wW. so often recur, the wages cease en- 


tirely,and the wage-workers are left dependent on private or public charity. 
The great army of tramps and v; tsis recruited from unemployed workmen. 


agran! ie 
As long as this state of affairs continues it is idle to talk of any social improve- 
ment of the workmen.” k 
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of flesh.” Did they divide any portion of that magnificent bounty 
with the men they employed? Were not those men subjected to the 
rigorous law of supply and demand ? And how inexorable that law is, 
when applied to labor, can not be understood until you recollect those 
vast regions of the world which the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells 
us is filled with pauper labor, open to be brought here in competition 
with our American labor. 

Wages were advanced a trifle, and something was doled out from the 
great mass of this legislated wealth to the workmen; but any attempts 
of the trades-unions to get a fair share of this great profit would have 
been met, as it ismetto-day, by the importation of foreign labor. Aye, 
in the State of Pennsylvania to-day the Hungarian and Polish immi- 
grants are fighting for the crust of bread which is denied to the Ameri- 
can workmen. The trades-union, therefore, in anoverstocked market, 
with the doors open for foreign immigration, is absolutely powerless. 
It is always powerless except in the single contingency of a very active 
demand, when it will not pay the owner to derange his business by a 
short stoppage. 

But how often are we confronted with the other spectacle, of work- 
men striking to resist the reduction of wages made in consequence of an 
overstock of goods, and failing utterly, as they must do, in the object 
they have in view. Atthegreat strike in Pittsburgh last year, which 
lasted four months, the owners rejoiced at the stoppage, because they 
had a large surplus of goods on hand. The stoppage was a benefaction 
to the masters, and of course the trades-union failed. 

I want the workmen of this country to comprehend this great fact. 
They have no means of bringing owners to terms except through their 
labor associations, and their labor associations fail every time when you 
have an overstocked market. 

But we are told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
that overproduction is the inevitable result of the protective system, as 
I have shown, ina restricted market, where the surplus can find no out- 
let. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman will ion me a single moment. I 
accept entirely his proposition that the means of distribution are unequal 
to carry the results of the means of production. I accept the proposi- 
tion, and I say the only remedy for the laborers of free-trade England 
and of protected America is a better distribution of the joint proceeds 
of capital and labor than now prevails. 

Mr. MORRISON. To be obtained by more taxes, I suppose? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Is this the speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania or mine? [Laughter.] I am getting in doubt. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is your speech. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Granted; but this is not the time to 
indorse speeches, and the day of indorsement is past. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will not agree with the gentleman any more. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has come to agree with me in more than one thing. He is, I believe, 
in a hopeful condition of conversion. riaaghiae T He is now on my 
ground on the silver question, and is in favor of reducing the duty on 
works of art, and I expect to see him join me in the end to pull down 
that temple of protection which owes so much of its vast proportions to 
his efforts. [Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have shown, or tried to show, how futile in a 
restricted market is the system of association of labor, which is the only 
star of hope in the firmament of the laborers, and how impossible it is 
for it to succeed in this country, because manufactured surplus prod- 
ucts, which compel stoppage or low wages, are forbidden by our pro- 
tective laws to be carried to the open markets of the world. 


FREE TRADE STRENGTHENS LABOR-UNIONS, 


Let us see how it is in Great Britain. I will now refer to the subject 
to which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] called my 
attention and to which I promised consideration. The condition of 
Great Britain in the year 1824 was simply deplorable; starvation stalked 
throughout the land. It was the yearwhen laborers, rendered desper- 
ate by want, rose in their might and, blinded to the fact that they were 
destroying their own means of livelihood, burned the wheat-ricks of 
England. In that year Canning and Huskisson the great work 
ofclearing away the prohibitory and protective duties of Great Britain. 
They went slowly butthey wentsurely to the end. They with 
raw materials, they p to secondary products, and finally they 
swept awaythe whole mass of duties which impinged on manufactured 
goods. How fared it with the workmen of England? More wretched 
than the beasts of the field, Mr. Chairman, as they were when this 
reform began, every hour has witnessed amelioration in the condition 
of the ing classof Great Britain. Every restriction removed, 
every prohibition annulled, raised them in the scale of being. 

My first visit to England was in 1844, just after the last of these pro- 
tective duties had been removed, and just as Cobden and Bright were 
gaining the t victory which gave free food to the nation. I have 
gone to England since 1862 generally once in two years. The subject 
which has interested me most has been the condition of the European 
workmen. I never failed to mark in Great Britain a steady improve- 
ment. In 1867, when I wrote my report on the French exposition, 
which those gentlemen are so fond of quoting, I found the condition of 


the English workman better than that of the French or German, but 
not equal to the condition of the corresponding class in this country. 

I believed that the difference was due to the tariff, and I said so. I 
have gone often since, and I have found the condition of the British 
laborer steadily improving in all that goes to make up the life of man. 
On the other hand, my business and inclination has enabled me tostudy 
the condition of American labor, and I confirm the testimony given 
before the Labor Committee of the Senate, that the condition of Amer- 
ican labor has steadily gone down. It needed something to open my 
eyes, and unwelcome facts set me to thinking. But more than that, I 
am a manufacturer. 

Mr. Chairman, I may be pardoned for some reference to myself. 
Others have had no hesitation in picking me out as an example to be 
reprobated; and one gentleman, or rather one member of this House— 
a member of the last House and a member of this one—went so far as- 
to pry into my family affairs and to refer to my domestic concerns. 
What he said was absolutely false, as usually these criticisms have been. 
This incident, however, recalled the fact that I once believed that pro- 
tection was necessary for the prosperity of my own business. I believed 
it and acted upon it. But when after forty years of close attention to 
business, with the use of abundant capital and without sacrifice to pro- 
cure it, after having built up a great establishment which at least does- 
not compare unfavorably with those of its kind, I discovered that not 
only were the workmen not better off by reason of protection, but that 
I was not better off. That if I had taken the money invested in that 
business and loaned itout at the current rate of interest on good security, 
which we will take to be 5 or 6 per cent., my firm would have been 
ae to-day than we are out of the vast business we have been con- 

ucting. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Suppose that all other manufacturers in 
this country had done the same thing, let me ask the gentleman what 
would be the condition of the loan market? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I do not know what would be the con- 
dition of the loan market. But I do know that I have never found any 
difficulty in getting people to take all the money in that way which was 
offered to them. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And give good security? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And at 5 per cent. interest? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Yes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Can you do that now? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly; and I will state to the gentle- 
man that the banking firm of A. Corbin & Co. have an advertisement, 
which I have seen within a few days in several journals, in which they 
invite the public—and I give them the benefit ofthis notice for nothing— 
invite the public to bring their money to them, for which they will un- 
dertake in sums of any amount to give 7 and 8 per cent. interest on loans 
in Iowa and other Western States. And they give the results of some 
fifteen years’ operation in the business, during which loans have been 
made amounting to many millions of dollars, in which they show that 
not a penny of loss has taken place. They invite the public to come 
forward and bring in their means and dump it into their hoppers, for 
which they promise a higher rate of interest than I have been able to 

ize in my business. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then that would go to show that some 
industries must be p ing in this country, and are profitable. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But it is not an evidence of prosper- 
ity when a man is compelled to borrow money at 7 or 8 cent. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No; but it is an evidence of prosperity if 
a man is able to borrow it, and can give security at that high rate of 
interest for it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. He may be forced to pay a high rate 
of interest by the exigencies of his situation. But I admit that they 
can borrow it, and I want to make it possible for the farmers of this 
country, if it be necessary, to be able to borrow money and pay good in- 
terestif his welfare is thereby advanced. But the reason why thefarmer 
was able to pay high interest is well known to the gentleman from 
Ohio, and he knows as well that the causes which led to it are no longer 
at work. From 1873 to 1879 there was an era of short crops all over 
the world except in thiscountry, Here we had abundant harvests and 
there was an abundant market in Europe. The price of wheat went up 
to $1.98 a bushel in New York city, and there came a flood of wealth 
back from Europe into this country. And yet during all that time, with 
the flood of wealth pouring in upon us, when we had the influence of a 
high protective tariff, there never was, and I hope there never will be, 
such an era of distress among the protected industries of the country as 
existed at that time. They were all ruined and broken down. Two 
years ago in this House, when I elaborately discussed the causes which 
brought about the prosperity of the farmers, I pointed out that it was 
temporary, being due to this invasion of large amounts of money, stim- 
ulating new enterprises and opening new wheat-fields. I predicted that 
the prosperity would come to an end as soon as Europe could get her 
supply of food from any other quarter. And it hascome toan end, and 
to-day the farmer can not produce wheat at the prevailing price and 
pay his expenses, The only chance that is left for him is that manu- 
factures shall be established in his neighborhood and give him thereby 
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.a market for his produce, saving the cost of transportation. But man- 
ufactures can not grow in a market already overstocked —— 

Mr. WELLER. Will thegentleman allow me toask him a question ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. WhenI getthrough with the sentence 
which Ihave I will hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WEL. It will not be apropos except at this point. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Well, now, the gentleman has suc- 
ceeded in interrupting the current of my thought. I must decline to 
yield for a question at present. I was saying that the farmers of this 
country can have but little hope for the future without man 
and that manufactures can not grow in an overstocked market. 

There is only one way by which they can be reopened and 
-and that is to make a market for our manufactures in the open markets 
of the world. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ) this morn- 
ing referred to the fact that we buy more from Cuba and South Amer- 
ica than we sell tothem. He seemed to be ignorant of the fact that 
we sell more to England than we buy, and that we take the surplus 
which we sell to land, the money realized by it, and pay the debt 
for that which we buy in South America, in Mexico, and in Cuba, 
But if we could produce manufactured goods in competition with Great 
Britain there would be a in the current of this business. As 
it now is, we sell food to Great Britain; Britain consumes the food in 
making manufactures. The manufactures are exported to South Amer- 
ica, and we pay for what we buy there by drafts on London against 
the food we have sold in England, and the account is balanced in Lon- 
don by the balances of trade between the respective countries. But 
let the manufacturers have a chance to go out and export the $100,- 
000,000, of which the gentleman from Maine speaks, direct to South 
America and Cuba and Mexico, and we will get in exchange the com- 
modities of those countries—in direct exchange; and we will thus build 
up the shipping business which the gentleman so much desired to de- 
velop, and at the same time increase our manufactures and the demand 
for the farmer’s produce. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, returning to the point where I was when I was 
interrupted: I wish to call attention to the proof that the condition of 
the British laborer has steadily improved under the operations of free 
trade. For this purpose I shall not resort to assertion; I shall bring 
proof. Mr. Robert Giffen is the secretary of the statistical department 
of the English Board of Trade and also the president of the London 
Statistical Society. He is the most eminent living authority on the 
subjectof statistics. His diligence, his intelligence, and his rectitude 
-have never been called in question, and they can not be questioned. Mr. 
-Giffen, in his address before the society in November last, treated of the 

of the working classes of Great Britain in the last half century. 

have procured this document, which I regard as the most important 

-contribution to social statistics ever made in any country, to be re- 

published in the Popular Science Monthly for the month of May, and 
I ask every gentleman to read it for himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended. 

A MEMBER. For how long? 

Mr. CHACE. I hopethe gentleman will have all the time he wants. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimousconsentis asked that the time of the 
gentleman from New York be extended indefinitely. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I thank the committee, but I may 
say that the reason I am taking more time than I expected is be- 
cause the speech I intended to make was so much better made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurp] that I have been compelled largely 
to shift my line of discussion. 

The title of the pamphlet to which I have referred is ‘‘ The progress 
of the working-classes in the last half century.” I just now simply 
give the conclusion of Mr. Giffen. I shall be di to append more 
of this document to my speech unless the House should consider it an 
infraction of privilege. 

From this it appears that the increase of what is known as working-class in- 
-eome in the aggregate is than that ofany other being 160 per cent., 
while the return to capital and the return to what are called the capitalist classes, 
whether it is from capital proper or, as I maintain, a return only in the nature 
of wages, has only increased about 100 per cent., although capital itself has in- 
-creased over 150 per cent. At the same time the capitalist classes themselves 
have greatly increased in number, so that the amount of capital among 
them per head has only in per cent., notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in capital itself, and the average income per head can have hardly in- 
creased at all. On the other hand, as the masses of the nation, taking the United 
Kingdom altogether, have only increased about 30 per cent. since 1343, when 
these income-tax figures n, while their aggregate incomes have increased 
160 per cent., it is explained how these incomes have gained, individually, about 
100 per cent. as nst hardly any increase at all in the incomes of what are 
called the capitalist classes on the average. Thus the rich have become more 
numerous, but not richer individually ; the“ r” are, to some smaller extent, 
fewer; and those who remain “ poor” are, in ividually, twice as well off onthe 
ave as they were fifty years ago. The poor ”have thus had almost all the 
benefit of the great material advance of the fifty years. 

We may now conclude this long inquiry. It has been shown directly, I be- 
Heve, that, while the individual incomes of the working classes have Aina 

, the prices of the main articles of their consumption have rather de- 
clined; and the inference as to their being much better off, which would be 


-drawn from these facts, is fully su rted by statistics showing a decline in the 
neral use, an 
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rate of mortality, an increase of the consumption of articles in 
4mprovement in general education, a diminution of crime an 


vast increase of the number of depositors in savings-banks, and other evidences 


of general well-being. Finally, the increase of the return to capital has not 
been in any way in Poh gecher the pos on the same amount of capital being 
less than it was, and the capital itself being more diffused, while the remunera- 


tion of labor has enormously increased. The facts are what we should have 
from the conditions of 


expected fr roduction in recent years. Inventions having 
been multiplied and production haying been increasingly efficient, while capi- 
tal has been accumulated rapidly, it is the w: receivers who must have 
benefit. The competition of capital keeps profits down to the lowest point, and 
workmen consequently get for themselves nearly the whole product of the ag- 
aay of the country. It is interesting, nevertheless, to find that the 
ts correspond with what theory should lead us to anticipate. 

All the statements of individual cases of misery made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania weigh nothing against this great conclusion of 
an investigation based upon facts running over a period of fifty years. 
If individual cases of misery were to be a test, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] has only to go to his own city, and I have only 
to go to mine. Sad it is to think that there is no large aggregation of 
people anywhere in the world where there is not great human misery. 
So far as this misery exists in England it is due only to one cause, in- 
temperance, where money enough is expended each year in drink to 
provide for all its pauperism and misery. So far as it exists on the 
continent of Europe—and it is greater in the protected countries than 
it is in England, as the result of my observation made in England, 
France, Germany, Turkey, and Italy last year; it is less in England 
because England has greater natural resources—but all over the Conti- 
nent the cause is to be found in the great standing armies, which have 
converted Europe into an armed camp garrisoned by 2,000,000 of soldiers, 
who eat up the substance of the people. With my owneyesI haveseen 
a woman cut up a dead carcass because her husband was in the army 
and would not return to his family for three years; that was in Austria. 
She did his work and did it well, too. 

Ihave seena woman and a dog harnessed to a cart drawing a drunken 
husband home from market to his house. Would I draw deductions 
from this, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania does from sporadic in-. 
stances, that Austria, where I saw thissight, was, too, acountry in which 
human happiness had ceased to exist? No, sir; if I want to know the 
condition of Austria I will take in the whole circle of its interests and 
its people, and I will draw my deductions from the incontrovertible 
evidence of large masses of facts. 


VALUE OF TRADES-UNIONS, 

In England these results thus given by Mr. Giffen have not been 
produced by free trade alone. I want the gentleman to understand 
this matter fully. The foundation was laid by free trade, but the re- 
sult in its best estate was caused by trades-unions, Free trade made 
it possible for the trades-unions to o ize and go to the masters and 
say, ‘‘ Your contribution is capital, which is worth in business 5 or 10 
per cent., as may be agreed; your other contribution is management 
and administration; that is worth a certain percentage, which is easily 
determined by the experience of the nation. The rest belongs to us, 
and we intend to have it.’’ And theyhavegotit. There is, however, 
one great deduction to which the British workman is subject, which 
does not apply to us, and that is the rent of the land, which is paid to 
the privileged classes, and is the heritage of a past age and an obsolete 
system of government, when the nobles were responsible for the de- 
fense of the country. But under the beneticent action of free trade in 
food, which opens the granaries of the world to British markets, rent 
is falling, privilege is dying, and the progress toward equality before 
the law is making rapid and satisfactory progress. That England is 
not re ing, but is steadily increasing her industry, is proved by 
the fact that her annual output of coal, which measures her productive 
power, increases year by year, and that last year it exceeded by over 
6,000,000 tons the product of the year before. That the people are in 
good condition is proved by the ‘‘sugar test,’’ which is the best meas- 
ure of the comfort of the great mass of the people. In 1883 the sngar 
consumed in Great Britain and Ireland was 67.3 pounds per capita of 
population; in the German Empire it was 18.3 pounds; in France it 
was 27.2 pounds; in the United States it was 43.25 pounds. 

In a strike which I witnessed on the Brighton Railwayin England I 
had an interview with one of the chief officers of the great Association 
of Amalgamated Engineers. I asked him what was the limit of the 
wages which they expected to get from the railway. He said: ‘‘There 
is no limit; we intend to have all the net earnings of these railways, 
except a fair remuneration for the capital actually invested and fair 
salaries for those who administer them; and the only question with us 
is how to find out what the amount is, and we intend to have it.” 
That great association contained as its members all the engineers of 
Great Britain, numbering many thousands. It has a great fund in its 
treasury of nearly a million of dollars, and it has had as much as a 
million and a half dollars at one time. 

It selects one concern ata time and puts the men there employed upon 
a strike until their demands have been acceded to. The hours of labor 
have been cut down by this process to fifty-five hours per week, and 
the wages of labor have been largely increased, for no man can say them 
“nay” within the limits of right and justice which they strive to ob- 
serve. 

With this example other trades have organized, and these trades have 
confederated together and now constitute a great congress. They met 
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in 1881 when I was in London, and the figures of that time are the 
latest that I happen to have. There were one hundred and fifty-seven 
delegates in that congress, representing a constituency of 463,899 mem- 
bers. They met there to consider what could be done to raise the av- 
erage condition of the British workmen. Their deliberations were 
conducted with a calmness, with a courage, with an intelligence that 
would do honor to this House or to any other deliberative body in the 
world, They did not seek to attack capital. They have learned that 
capital is their best friend, but they intend to make it their servant, 
and they can make it their servant. 

There is a steady increase in the growth and influence of this great 
organization, but what concerns me here is to define the significance of 
such organizations. The labor of Great Britain to-day is practically 
pooled for the purpose of securing out of the products of industry the 
full portion which ought to be alloted to labor after paying current 
rate of interest upon capital and a pro remuneration for manage- 
ment. This result they have been able to accomplish. The rate of 
wages has steadily tended upward in Great Britain, and although much 
time has been lost in disputes ending in strikes, the result of the organ- 
ization has been to introduce arbitration between the masters and 
men, so that strikes are becoming the exception rather than the rule 
in trade disputes. In these arbitrations the masters and the workmen 
meet upon equal terms. The result is a better understanding of each 
other’s rights, interests, and duties, and out of which is slowly growing, 
through the agency of co-operation, the association of the workmen 
with the owners in ownership and m ment of the property. 

That process is only at its beginning, but, thank God, the day is at 
hand, and will surely come in my time I hope, when workmen them- 
selves will be the owners of all the machinery upon which they expend 
their daily toil, and shall themselves have whatever profits the God of 
Nature intended them to have as the fruit of their labor. [Applause. ] 

That process in England will precede its possibility in this country, 
but it will be there asa great example. In this country it can not be- 
gin until protection is broken down. I repeat that protection is in the 
nature of artificial friction causing so large a deduction from the earn- 
ings of labor as to prevent the accumulation of capital in the hands of 
workmen. : 

Hence I have changed my views. I have changed my views because 
I am a Democrat who believes that the welfare of ‘the people is to be 
considered before the welfare of any single interest or of any single 
man. [Renewed applause. ] 

LAW OF THE REMUNERATION OF LABOR. 

Let us try to measure the limit to which these organizations will en- 
able the workmen to progress in securing for himself the largest possible 
remuneration for his labor. We have seen that after paying capital the 
natural resources of the country will determine the rate of wages of its 
workman when the markets of the world are opened for the free ex- 
change of the fruits of his labor. Under natural laws they will be 
exchanged for the products of other countries where production is car- 
ried on under less favorable circumstances. The profits will therefore 
be the difference between the natural resources in the exchanging coun- 
tries, and the whole of these profits belong and will surely come to the 
aire te of the working classes unless they are obstructed artificially 

y the operation of law. 

Hence Great Britain will exchange with all other countries, except 
the United States, at a rate which will enable her workmen to be better 
paid than the workmen of those countries, but the United States, hav- 
ing greater natural resources than Great Britain, will exchange with 
her and all the world upon still better terms. Hence our workmen 
under natural laws will be better paid than the workmen of Great 
Britain. But such a result is only possible with free trade, because the 
protective system prevents our products from going out into the mar- 
kets of the world in free competition with those of Great Britain. Nor 
can the beneficent principle of association embodied in the trades- 
union system be available by the workmen of this country until they 
have free access to the open markets of the world by which alone they 
can avoid the paralysis of overproduction. Ido not know that the man- 
ufacturer will gain by free trade; I do not know that the capitalist will 
gain by it; but I do know that the workman is suffering for the want 
of it, and that the improvement in his condition after it is achieved will 
be as marked and as satisfactory as that which has been accomplished 
in Great Britain during the last fifty years. Afid I know further that 
the workmen of this country will have no trouble to get their fair share 
of the profits of industry when they are put in the position, as now they 
are not, of making practical use of the principle of association, out of 
which in other departments have sprung the great triumphs of modern 
civilization. 

To these conclusions I have been forced by my experience, by my 
observations carefully made at home and abroad, and by the conscien- 
tious study which I have given to the industrial and economic systems 
of other countries, and to the conclusions of the great thinkers of modern 
times. To one among these thinkers, Thorold I commend the 
attention of the gentlemen who still believe in the efficacy of the pro- 
tective system to promote the welfare of the wage-earning classes. His 
great treatise on ‘t Work and Wages” has just appeared in England and 
inthis country. He confirms ina most remarkable manner the conclu- 


sion which I haveannounced, that the wage-earning classes of the world 
have no hope except in freedom of trade, and in the organization of the 
trades-unions and labor partnerships. In that admirable work he has 
developed the remarkable fact that the reward for labor in Great Britain 
has just recovered to the point whichit had attained in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when through the agencies of the guilds, which were labor part- 
nerships, labor was far better paid than at any time in the history of 
the human race. The progress to thisconclusion was in his mind slow, 
as it has been in mine. Nevertheless, in a paper which Isubmitted to 
the church congress in 1878, I announced this conclusion and discussed 
the probable results to society. This paper I shall append to these re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The proposition can no longer be successfully disputed that for the 
welfare and improvement in the condition of the workers for wages the 
principle of association in labor partnerships or trades-unions is indis- 
pensable, and offers a solution of the perplexing problem of the proper 
relations of capital and labor. But before this great solvent for human 
suffering can be applied, industry must be relieved from its shackles, 
and its products be freed from obstructive duties, whichadd to the cost 
so as to prevent free exchange. 


HOW TO BEGIN THE REFORM. 


Mr. Chairman, how would I begin this great reform? How would I 
bring about this magnificent policy, this redemption of the sons of toil 
from the servitude of ages? I believe that the protective system 
must go [applause], but itmust go as it came, slowly, and by such wise 
and moderate steps as will commend themselves to the judgment of all 
fair-minded men. 

To abolish protective duties at once would ruin me, it would ruin 
the manufacturers, it would dislocate the labor of this country now 

in the protected manufactures. We have no right to inflict 
this wrong. Hence, with the views I entertain, I have not hesitated 
upon all occasions to confirm the statements of gentlemen upon the 
other side that this reform must be made slowly. I warn my friends 
upon this side not to proceed rashly. I warn them that any mistake 
they may make will be taken advantage of by the manufacturers to 
put down wages, and to rome the workmen that we are their ene- 
mies, and not their frien 

There is only one method by which we can accomplish this great re- 

sult. Remove duties where it is possible—and there is plenty of room— 
without injuring existing interests, and then the steady progress in the 
improvement of the condition of the working classes, especially in their 
regular employment, without lossof time, which is what they want now 
more than high w: this steady progress will convince the work- 
ingmen that we are on the right road; and particularly will it convince 
them when they find that in the day of profits their trades-unions will 
be powerful enough to demand a better and fairer share of the earnings 
of industry. 
I would begin with the raw materials. Gentlemen on the other side 
are very fond of repeating that phrase. Let me tell them that they have 
a constituency behind them that wants raw materials just as much as 
Ido. Let me tell them that the manufacturers of New England are to- 
day perishing for the want of raw materials.* 

And I know what I mean by ‘‘raw material.” Gentlemen have 
chosen to pervert my definition of that phrase. I have defined it and 
I will define it again. For the purpose of tariff reform I mean by raw 
a those articles to which no process of manufacture has been ap- 
Pp. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Or human labor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Ido not say that. There are many 
raw materials which involve human labor; all of them, I believe, involve 
human labor. I would permit duties to begin when the process of manu- 
facture has begun, not before. All the others I would put on the free- 
list, and I would put on it such manufactured articles as we do not 
makein this country. Of these tin plates is the moststriking example. 

And I know nothing that would suffer unless it be the wool of my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. I do not believe it will suffer, but 
there is one class of wool which might be put on the free-list without 
any damage to the interest herepresents. I mean t wools. Then 
I would limit duties. I would not have those excessive rates of duty 
which contradict the sense of justice of every man upon the Commit- 


* No tax can be worse than that which is levied on a raw material, because, as 
a portion of the capital of the manufacturer is absorbed in paying the tax, and 
as this — must secure a profit and be insured against risk not less than 
that which is eeres in the purchase of raw materia! and the advance made 
for the wages of labor, and as this tax is levied at or before the commencement 
of the process, it will ramify through all stages of the manufacture, and appear 
as one accumulated sapa to the consumer, the amount thus paid being far in 
excess of that received by the exchequer. 

Furthermore, it is grossly unfair, being much more heavy on cheaper than on 
dearer stuffs. Nor can it easily be compensated when the same article may be 
imported from foreign countries in which no such tax exists, except by a duty 
which is almost prohibitive. And as raw materials are generally imported from 
countries which take manufactured in exchange, such a tax, as it di- 
minishes consumption by an import duty unduly enhanced, seemingly impairs 
or counteracts foreign trade. The same pe pees gl to taxes on food, which 
are in effect taxes upon the raw material of human life. These taxes have this 
evil in addition: that they contribute to the exchequer only from what is im- 
partod, while they mulct the public in all that is consumed.—Thorold Rogers, 

rande’s Encyclopedia, article “ Taxation,” volume 3, page 710. 
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tee on Ways and Means. I would have rates beyond which no article 
on each schedule could go. 

Then I would go before the people of the country andsay: *‘ We have 
begun the work of redemption; judge you ‘the tree by its fruits.’ Are 
you better employed? Have you steadier wages? Have you more of 
the comforts of life? If you have, then let us go on with the good 
work.” 

If it should turn out to be otherwise, then, Mr. Chairman, I would 
pause. Iam not bigoted and prejudiced as once I was. Ican be con- 
verted from opinions which Ionce held by the logic of facts and experi- 


ence. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will you allow me to ask a question? Your timeis 
unlimited. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But my voice unhappily is not. 

Mr. BRUMM. Only one question. Would the gentleman be in 
favor of repealing the conspiracy laws of this country? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRUMM. As they are in England? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Absolutely. They are a disgrace to 
the statute-book. I will go with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
or any one else to the very end in giving the laborer the same rights 
before the law that he has before his God. I would deprive the work- 
ingman of no right which is enjoyed by his employer, but I would not 
allow him to injure his employer or other workmen by intimidation or 
violence. My grievance against the protective system is that it robs him 
of at least half of what he might have had, and probably of two-thirds 
of what he will have when the era of free trade prevails throughout the 
universal globe, and men and brothers may make exchanges with each 
other as if they were all the subjects of one government and one law. 
[Applause. ] 

HOW TO PROCEED. 

Believing as I do that we have reached an era of permanent low prices, 
which will greatly benefit the masses of the people if we accommodate 
ourselves to the necessities of the situation, nevertheless I would pro- 
ceed slowly, especially at the beginning, toward their accomplishment. 
I would follow the great example set us by Great Britain, which, in the 
legislation of the tariff of 1842, proceeded upon the doctrine: first, of 
freeing raw materials from duty; secondly, of a low rate of duty upon 
articles partially manufactured and of a higher rate of duty, there 20 
per cent., but here necessarily higher upon completely manufactured 
articles. No interest would be injured by the application of these prin- 
ciples. The freeing of raw materials would be a benefit to every in- 
terest. 

I have been reproached with desiring to get free iron ore, on the ground 
that I am a buyer of it and use it in my business, but the fact is that I 
rarely buy foreign iron ore, but am a miner and seller of American ore. 
I am fully protected against any differences in the cost of labor by 
the cost of transportation. I should be a gainer, however, by the 
larger market which would be secured to me if I could mix my ores 
freely with foreign ores. The result would enable usto produce cheaper 
iron, which would give new life to every branch of business in this 
country. The same statement is true as to the other ores of the metals. 
It is true as to: ingot copper, which is a secondary product, for we are 
now able to export our copper in competition with all the world. The 
duty is a mere nullity and should be repealed, because if copper should 
rise in the markets of the world it would simply be a bonus paid out 
of the ets of our consumers to a particular interest which has no 
need of it. 

THE RESULT, 

But, in view of the fact that public opinion is not yet well settled 
upon this question, and that the prejudices of the manufacturers and 
farmers and workmen are largely on the side of the protective system, 
I would not attempt to go as I have heretofore said, in advance of public 
opinion. I would begin at the foundation, and by removal of duties 
from the materials which enter into the protected industries, prepare 
a way for the gradual and final abolition of the duties upon the finished 
products. Atevery step ofthis process the condition of the workingmen 
of this country would improve, and when they once realize the benefi- 
cence of the propres toward free trade, the journey will be soon com- 
pleted, and the United States will be emanci from a system which 
is at war with the declaration of the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that itis desi ‘f tosecure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’ 

THE FINAL TRIUMPH. 

The progress of the human race toward freedom has been slow and 
painful, but it has been sure, and in accordance with a well-defined 
law, now clearly traceable, in the history of man. It began with the 
struggle for freedom of thought, for the attainment of which we have 
to thank the Greeks, Although during the long night of the Middle 
Ages the light of intellectual liberty paled, and often took refuge in 
pooo and cloisters, it was never extinguished, but burned with new 

rilliancy in the era of the revival of learning. To-day a man may 
freely think, write, and publish the results of thought without the fear 
of man, and, if he choose, without the fear of God. 

The next step in the great procession of the ages was the achieve- 
ment of religious freedom, asserted by Luther, and sanctified by the 


blood of saints and martyrs. Liberty of conscience drove our fathers. 
to the inhospitable wilds of America, where in its turn it gave birth to 
political freedom, the next creation in the Genesis of human liberty. 
The child grew, even in our free atmosphere, but slowly and only 
reached its full maturity when the proclamation of the martyred Lin- 
coln gave political freedom to every human being, without regard to 
color, race, or previous condition, within the borders of our land. 

Industrial freedom only remains to be secured in order to complete- 
the glorious record of the advance of the human race from servitude to- 
liberty. For such industrial freedom we have now entered upon the 
final struggle. Tothestudent of history the result can not be doubtful. 
It may come by moderate reforms, as I hope, or it will come as comes 
the avalanche, overwhelming and crushing the obstaclesinits path. It 
may be attained by reform, or it may come by revolution. 

But when it is achieved the world will be lost in wonder at its benefi- 
cent results, in comparison with which the triumphs of intellectual, 
religious, and porien liberty, which were its necessary progenitors, 
will be but as dust in the balance of advantage to the physical and so- 
cial welfare of the families of men. 

Let us try then to form some idea of what will be the actual condi- 
tion of the human race, when the temple of freedom is thus completed. 
with its final story of industrial liberty, to which it will be glory 
ounen to have contributed a single stone, as I am striving this day 
to do. 

The world will be filled with wealth, partly the accumulations of 
past ages, and more the product of the present age, when the genius of 
man has made him master of all the subtle forces of nature. Capital 
will be superabundant, and therefore cheap. It will be like the livin 
water which the prophet of God struck from the rock, But capita 
will then be the servant, and no longer the niaster, of labor. Labor 
will no longer be hired by capital, but will hire it. It will no longer 
work for wages, but for profits, which will be proportioned to the nat- 
ural resources of each country, without deduction for the support of 
special classes of men, or for the advantage of special interests at the 
expense of the general welfare. All privilege will cease, and all men 
will be equal before the law, as they are before the Creator. They will 
differ only in physical and mental endowments, and each will be paid 
decording to his work. Men will become more and more individual- 
ized and the property of each will thus be better defined and scrupu- 
lously respected; but the divine law that ‘‘ we shall love our neighbors. 
as ourselves’? will then receive anew significance, because the force and 
habit of association in great industrial enterprises, wherein men have a 
common interest, will teach them to bear each other’s burdens, as well 
as to res each other’s rights. 

In such a state of society there will be still rich and poor, there will 
still be good and bad, but with the law of justice all-powerful, and le- 
galized robbery unknown, jealousies will disappear, charity will in- 
crease, and the world, ceasing to be a pandemonium in which men are: 
struggling with each other like demons for the possession of property, 
will become a paradise in which the primal curse has been converted 
into a final blessing. 

This is no dream of an enthusiast, for I am a plain man of business,. 
nor is it an excursion into the realms of Utopia, for Ihave been trained 
to weigh and measure the results of human action. It is a sober de- 
duction from the study of the tion of the principle of association, 
which has crowned this age with material achievements of stupendous- 
grandeur and beneficence, which is invading and taking posgession of 
every domain of human affairs. It has already begun too ize labor 
for its emancipation from the bo: e of ages, and it will be found as- 
easy of application, and as fruitful of benefit, in this final field of action, 
as it has been triumphant and beneficent in other spheres of social de- 
velopment. [Great applause. ] 

APPENDIX, 
A. 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION AND REVENUE REFORM. 
A letter addressed by Abram S. Hewitt to the Albany Argus, December 26, 1883. 
New York, December 26, 1883. 


Dear Sire: I am in receipt of your letter, in which you say: “‘ The Argus is- 


now en: in an gag A into the causes and effect of the present depression 
of the n industry. It 
state of things bears to existing tariff conditions.” You ask my opinion in 
reference to these points. 


Ianswer that the proximate cause of eke ies de n of the iron indus- 


Pp 
try is to be found in the fact that the ca ity for producing iron is in excess of’ 


its actual consumption, not only in this country but in those foreign countries 
which are producers of iron and steel. the supply exceeds the de- 
mand prices . Establishments which can not produce at the current prices 
without loss are compelled to suspend operations, and thus comes the actual de- 
pression to which you refer. The ultimate causes of such a state of things are 
unusually manifold; sometimes they are too obscure to be discovered with cer- 


tainty. ‘or example, the influence of abundant harvests or of a failure of crops- 


upon the general condition of industry is unquestioned. Yet these very causes 
may proses prosperity in some branch of business while my produce depres- 
sion in others. So in regard to the influence of tariff legislation. If duties are 
suddenly raised at a time when there is ademand for the foreign product, prices. 
will go up and the iron business will be prosperous. If on the other hand du- 
ties are reduced so as to admit of a larger supply of the foreign product, the do- 
— a will be for the time being vorably affected and depression 
result. 


These, however, are only immediate and temporary effects. As a'matter of 
fact, prior to 1878, under the highest tariff ever known in this country, we had: 


especially desired to be known what relation this- 
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a long period of depression in the iron business. But about that time railway 
enterprises were undertaken on a large scale, producing a sudden demand for 
more iron and steel than the world was prepared to supply. Prices advanced 
all over the world, and to these prices was added the very high rate of duty 
then prevailing upon foreign iron brought into this country. The profits of the 
domestic business became excessive, and the owners of existing works pro- 
«ceeded to enlarge their capacity to the utmost, in order to gather this harvest 
of great profits, while new capital wasattracted into a fieldin which the returns 
were known to be abnorma A Bova The business being thus overdone, a glut 
of iron resulted, and the reaction has broughtabout a state of things even worse 
than that which existed prior to 1878. 

The evil from which we now suffer is, therefore, largely due to the fact that 
the war tariff imposed higher duties than were needed for protection, thus giv- 
ing excessive profits to the manufacturers in a period when the profits would 
have been Jarge enough without such high protective duties. Weare suffering 
from unnatural stimulation which a; vated the excitement when the public 
interest required that it should be allayed, and now aggravates the depression 
by the excessive capacity for production which it engendered. How long this 
depression will continue no man can predict. But inasmuch as eras of pros- 

rity and depression succeed each other in cycles, it is certain that sooner or 
a we shall come again to the period when the demand for iron will exceed 
the supply. Unless our revenue legislation be meanwhile reformed we shall 
then have a seems of the experience through which we passed since 1878, an 
experience which shows that excessive profits are in reality of no real benefit 
either to the manufacturers, except in rare instances, or to the country at large, 
while the evils resulting from them are serious. They are y injurious 
to the workingmen of the country, who are the chief sufferers when the inevi- 
table reaction to unnatural expansion narrows the field of employment for labor. 

The lesson to be derived from this experience is that the duties on all kinds of 
fron should never exceed the lowest possible point which, in time of depression, 
will protect the domestic market from the flood of foreign iron which otherwise 
might be poured into its lap. Such rates of duty, provided they are specific, will 
on the average yield the amount of revenue, because when the price 

and the producer no longer needs protection, the consumer, who does need 
protection, can then supply his wants at a fair price in the foreign market with- 
out paying an inareased duty, if he can not get equally fair terms at home, 

Moreover, the experience of all commercial nations has shown that moderate 
specific duties afford the only safı against frauds in the revenue, as well 
from smuggling as from undervaluation in the invoices. The blind adherence 
to ad valorem duties in our existing tariff has only served to throw the import- 
ing trade into the hands of foreigners and to drive out reputable American 
houses from this business. 

The reduction of extra-protective duties to a reasonable standard of specific 
duties is therefore the only practicable means of avoiding an unhealthy expan- 
sion of business w itis active. Extra-protective ditties merely result in over- 

roduction, in the general derangement of industry, and in consequent suffer- 
ine to the workingmen by the loss of employment and the reduction of wages. 
They must be made to realize that the only fund out of which their can 
be paid is produced by the money whichis received for the product of industry. 
Out of this fund must first be paid the cost of the raw material and next the re- 
muneration for the capital employed in the work of production. Whatremains 
is the amount available for the payment of wages. Hence the cheaper we can 
get raw mate and capital the more we can pay for the labor engaged in 
manufactures. High rates of interest and high-priced raw materials mean there- 
fore lower for labor, while cheap raw materials and cheap capital mean 
higher wages for labor. The workingmen thus have an interest, direct and im- 
mediate, in removing the duty from raw materials, as well in the iron business 
as in every other branch of industry carried on in this country. By raw mate- 
tials I mean fuel, all food products, all materials to which no process of manu- 
facture has been applied, all metallic ores, and all waste products which are fit 
only to be manufactured. 
far as any relief can be provided by vn rau for the existing state of 
affairs the remedy must be found, first, in freeing raw materials from all duties; 
and, secondly, in imposing rates of duty on man ured products not more 
than sufficient to make good the difference in the amount paid for labor in the 
production of any given article in this country, as compared with the amount 
paid for the same labor in other countries with which we compete. For this 
seat the incidental protection afforded by revenue duties will, as a rule, be 
found sufficient when any protection is needed. 

Iam aware that this last proposition involves the protective idea to some ex- 
tent, but to no ter extent t is the logical outgrowth of our past legisla- 
tion. Ifwe had never had protection we should not be required to pay any 
attention to the question of rates of labor, which are the result, not of protec- 
tion, but of other conditions entirely independent of legislation. But the pro- 
tective system has undoubtedly built up some branches of industry whist other: 
wise might not, in consequence of the higher rate of wages, have existed. 
Inasmuch as this is their misfortune and not their fault, no sensible legislator 
would strike these industries down by the sudden abrogation of the protective 
system. We should, nevertheless, endeavor gradually to reduce its evils toa 
minimum, until in the progress of time it shall have given way, under natural 
laws, to a better and sounder condition of affairs, 

But in this assurance of inevitable p there is to be found no justification 
for the further maintenance of duties which only tend to reduce the wages of 
labor without rin benefit on any interest whatever; duties which only 
impair our ability to sell commodities in the open markets of the world, and 
hinder the natural and healthy growth of business. Allsuch unnecessary and 
hurtful obstructionsshould be removed without delay, and it will be a mockery 
of duty if Congress should fail to open the way to “freer trade” and wider 
markets for our products through any fear of consequences to politicians who 
have not the courage of their convictions, or have noother convictions than the 
desire for office. Themere politician follows public opinion; the true statesman 
instructs it. His constant aim should be to make clear to those who depend 
upon their daily labor fortheir daily bread the real basis upon which their wel- 
fare rests, and then to trust to their intelligence and votes for support. Success 
on any other condition would be dishonor, Any party which expects to get 
power by playing the eof “hide and seek ” in politics does not deserve and 
will not gain the confidence of the country. 

The only living issue, then, between the two great political parties which di- 
vides the country, asI understand it, is this: whether the revenue system shall 
be reformed and upon what basis of principle it shall be settled. 

The Republican party believes in doctrine of protection for the sake of pro- 
tection, It insists that protective duties are constitutional,and are necessary 
in order to insure to the workingmen a fair remuneration for their labor. It 
would, therefore, impose duties as nearly prohibitory as possible on articles 
produced in this country, and asa policy make free those articles which are not 
or can not be produced here, 

The Democratic party insists that the Constitution merely provides for the im- 

tion of duties for revenue, and not for protection, except so far as duties so 
necessarily afford incidental protection; that protective duties can not 

and do not favorably affect the general rate of wages; that legislation is power- 
less to permanently increase the remuneration for labor, although it may seri- 
ously impair it; that protection can only divert labor and capital from more prof- 
itable into less profitable channels of industry. It recognizes, however, the fact 
that the protective system has been so long in foreeand is so intrenched in judi- 


cial construction as to make it idle now to raise the constitutional question; that 
the amount of capital and labor now en: in the protected industries is too 
great to admit of any legislation likely to dothem any real injury; that the only 
reform now ble is in the reduction and removal of duties which are no 
longer needed to insure their continued existence; that these excessive duties 

reality obstructive to their prosperity ; that duties on raw materials should 
be removed, because such duties constitute a practical deduction from the wages 
of labor. Ifthe question were an open onethe Democratic party would prefer to 
raise the public revenue by duties imposed upon articles not produ in this 
country, and trust to natural laws for the development of its industries. But 
the oa. is foreclosed by the great extent of the protected industries, replac- 

ead industries which otherwise would have thriven. 

‘he Democratie party recognizing the necessity, therefore, of reforming the 
tariff in such a way as not to deprive these industries of the incidental protec- 
tion afforded by reasonable revenue duties, insists that the protective G Garon 
shall not be enlarged, and believes that moderate duties producing, on av- 
erage of years, a sufficient reyenue, are adequate for protection at the only 
times when Suenos is needed—that is, in bad times, when our foreign com- 
petitors would seek to get rid of their surplus product in our maskets, which, 
considering that an idle population is the greatest social calamity, we must then 
peseta; in order to give employment to our labor en; int rotected in- 

ustries; that at all other peri extra-protective duties merely give excessive 
profits to one class at the expense of other classes, ending in be pis eyrreom 
stagnation of business and rg dene employment for labor, powerless to pro- 
tect itself against the errors of legislation and selfish action of capital strivin; 
for unreasonable profits. The condition of the business of the country at this 
time is conclusive proof that the protective system can not relieve either labor 
or apial from the consequences of overproduction, which is its legitimate re- 
sult. 

Between the political parties spenne thesetwo opposing views the coun- 
try is soon to make its choice. The Republican party offers no remedy for the 
policy which has produced the existing paralysis of industry. The Democratic 

pro to open the way to freer markets, fuller trade, and ee ne 

y abolishing the duties on raw materials and removing the purely ol ve 
features of the tariff. Ifthe Democratic House shall frame and a judicious 
measure of revenue reform, carefully adjusted to the actual condition of our suf- 
fering industries, and the Republican Senate shall refuse to concur, the issue 
will be fairly joined. The peoplecan then decide whether the do-nothing party 
now in power be replaced by an administration which will remove the 
artificial barriers to healthy progress. When this is done, and not till then, 
will the country realize that it is no longer an infant at nurse, but a veritable 
giant, only requiring “ample room and verge enough" for the free play of its 


vast energies, 
Sincerely, yours, ABRAM 8S. HEWITT. 


B. 


The Mutual Relations of Capital and Labor, a paper read at the church congress, in 
Catan October 18, 1878, by 8. Hewitt. 

The three cardinal and unchangeable facts of humanity are the individual, 
the family, and society. There is and can be no other basis for government or 
pet deere The fundamental characteristic of the individual is personal liberty ; 

f the family, love; and of society, justice. Personal liberty implies equality of 
rights and contains the germ of individual property, while justice implies its 
equitable distribution ; and this distribution can only rest upon the om, To 
each according to his work. The problem, therefore, presented to systems of 
religion and schemes of government is, to make men who are equal in liberty— 
that is, in political rights, and therefore entitled to the own ip of property— 
content with that inequality in its distribution which must inevitably result 
from the ei rcesmigey of the law of justice. 

In the solution of this problem, all the ancient religions and governments ab- 
solutely failed. Briefly summed up, their progress was either from equality of 
pioneer under the patriarchal system, or from equality of political rights un- 

er the early and rude democracies, into despotism in which no rights were re- 
spected, involving the almost total destruction of civilization, and ending inthe 
long night of the Middle Ages. With the Christian religion, and the govern- 
ments which have been based upon it as a foundation, the results have been di- 
rectly the reverse. Christianity co-ordinates the individual, the family, and 
society into one harmonious scheme. Itaddresses itself to the personal con- 
science only, and its whole scope and efficacy is toward the develo; ent of 
the individual in all directions—physical, intellectual, and moral and spiritual. 
But the necessity for association in order to achieve results is not merely en- 

oined, but is the cardinal principle upon which the Church itselfis constituted. 

ndividualism and association thus go hand in hand in the march of progress; 
and it is a most suggestive fact that in ancient times no considerable develop- 
mentof industry was ever achieved, and the reason is that ei! the energies of 
the individual were deprived of free pr orsociety was so organized that men 
could not work together in peace and harmony. 

Looking back over the eighteen centuries since the Christian doctrine was 
first p ed, it is not difficult to discover the methods by which its results have 
been aecomplished ; but to one of the apostles looking forward into the cent- 
uries which have now it was impossible to comprehend or to predict by 
what means Christianity would work out its beneficent purpose. So, thro -= 
out the whole course of its history, its most devoted adherents, its ablest ex- 
pounders, have not only mostly failed to discover its drift, but have frequently 

rogress, as we now see, toward the successive steps by 
which it is developing itself into the fullness of its beneficence. 
If individual liberty 
is to be maintained, then government must rest vpo the consent of the gov- 


eory of a divine right 
to govern was overthrown in a cataclysm of blood at the close of the last cen- 


tury. 
And so with personal slavery. When Christ began to preach a large portion 
of the human fame was in na He incited no insurrections, On con- 
; He counseled obedience to the law. Nevertheless, He preached a doc- 


trary. 
trine which of its own innate power has sufficed, by slow and silent growth, to 
undermine the foundations upon which the right of property in man was up- 
held, and in our own day and generation the last radia ipee surrendered; and 
henceforth the equality of men as to political rights will not be seriously con- 
troverted. And yet, during the 1,800 years which have been uired for the 
accomplishment of this result of Christrian doctrine, many of the ablest and 
best men in the Church resisted the operation of that silent law, which has at 
len; secured to man the liberty with which Christ intended to make him free. 
These primary steps in the Christian scheme, namely, the establishment of 
the right of men to govern themselves and to own and control the fruits of their 
own labor, may thus be said to have been only completed in our own day. 
GROWTH OF WEALTH. 


With the Rana ggg of these rights has come a vast increase in the amount 
of wealth, which it is the object of society to. accumulate and distribute. ThA 
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wth in wealth is, so far as we can judge, the direct result of the sire 


itical, and mental en chisement of man. 
time unshackled, have penetrated into the boundless storehouse of nature, capt- 
ured the invisible forces which have heretofore guarded her treasures, and sub- 
jugated them to the service of the human race. But whether it be due to this 
cause or not, itisa fact thatthe growthof wealth has been contemporaneous 
with the enlargement of personal freedom. 

Thr question of the distribution and ownership of property has always been 
ene of primary concern to the human race, but when property is suddenly and 
enormously increased in amount the question assumes a proportionably in- 
creased importance and is surrounded with increased difficulties. Even if it be 
admitted that the existing system of distribution at any given time is equitable, 
it does not follow that upon a sudden development of wealth from new sources 
and by new agencies the old methods of distribution would continue to be just. 

Hence controversies are inevitable. In ancient times these controversies re- 
sulted in intestine war and the destruction of government and society. In 
Christian times these controversies have not resulted in social disintegration ; 
but, on the contrary, the social forces have been steadily developed an 
Fone passe The explanation of this difference is to be found in the fact that 

based the organ: 


His energies, now for the 


ion of society upon the principle of justice, and what- 
ever differences may have existed as $o what justice auon the conscience of 

has come more and more to recognize the fact that it is to be done at 
whatever cost to v interests, and the progress of society shows conclusively 
that there is a steady advance in the direction of justice, 


LABOR AND WAGES, 


fact of the ar may seins recent enfranchisem: 
humanrace. They haveachieved liberty, butthey have not inherited property, 


industry com: ion of labor had but little reference to what the labor 
might produce, e slave, the serf, the bondsman, was fed and clothed, and 
when Freed he inherited the custom of being fed and clothed, Hence what 


may be termed the custom of w: was upon what the laborer required 
to keep him in a condition for efficient labor. Anything beyond this limit he 
could only from the conscience of his Spore or by the force of his own 
will. The power of isolated men to resist and overcome the force of custom is 
very slight. No radical or even my! sien can be effected except by a 
union among those who believe themselves eved. In other words, the 
principle of association must be invoked in order to produce any marked de- 
parture from prevailing practice. 
THE CONFLICT. 

Given, then, a state of things in which the wealth was in the hands of one 
class, who necessarily became the employers of labor instead of being its own- 
ers; and the samc iageren? ged ug in the possession of another class, ing noth- 
ing besides muscle, and who, out of the common results of the employment of 
capital and labor, obtained only a bare subsistence, wrap lanpi } it was ap- 
parent that there was a steady increase in the amount of wealth, which, instead 
of being equitably distributed, was all appropriated by the employing class—it 
was inevitable, as it was just, that a struggle should arise to enforce a different 
ratio of distribution. 

What is known as the conflict between capital and labor has thus a natural 
origin, and so far from being a subject of re it isto be welcomed as evidence 
of a healthy and growing vital force in the organization of society. It isan 
effort to correct an abuse; for, however ready we may be to admit that there 

oaiiy is the distribution of property proportioned to the contribu- 
tion of each individual to its accumulation, no one has ever pretended that the 
entiresurplusshould go to one class atthe expense and to the deprivation of an- 
otherclass, I know that natural lawsare amg ba by the economists to effect 
this distribution, and I am not prepared to say these natural laws might not 
assert themselves by some other methods than those which we find adopted by 
the contending forces of society. My papos is rather to show the way in 
which the problem is being solved, and to insist upon it that this particular way 
is not to be resisted and o! to because the ract thinkers of the world 
would prefer some other method. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


What isthe method of solution which we find in process of execution? The 
working classes think they do not receive their fair share of the of 

uctive industry. As individuals th 

. They combine; they call the 
they ask for more. The demand is again refused. They decline to continue 
to labor; in other words, wey strike. Capital ceases to earn profit, and labor 
ceases to earn wages. Capital can feed upon itself fora time, Labor can not. 
The strike fails, and labor has made no p in obtaining what it believes 
to be its just rights. Labor takes a lesson from capital. It saves money from 
its scanty earni asa Bo swe fund to sustain itself while in a condition of 
strike. Then, en sufficiently strong, it repeats the experiment. Some- 
times it is successful, and sometimes it is not. The reserve is generally ex- 
hausted before success is achieved, and labor falls back, sullen, deft . but 
resolute. The lesson of association is not lost, The unions in different trades 
combine and make common cause with each other, and when one union goes 
into a strike the others assist. Thus they become a power, and capital at 
le comprehends that profit can no longer be realized except by the consent 
of r, and labor comprehends that while it can deprive capital of profit, it 
can only doso through an amount of personal suffering which tries the human 
heart to its utmost capacity, because it addresses itself to that love which is the 
Prange hy human y, and is a co-ordinating element in the constitu- 

ion of society. 

Up to this point the pi has only been attended with evil, just as the prog- 
teat of mankind toward Trea government, and toward the e chisement of 
men was by a pathway strewn with the wrecks of human hopes, and marked 

sacrifices and calamities which no pen can describe. But one good result 
has been achieved. Labor is thorou uy organized and marshaled on the one 
side, while capital is combined on the other; each powerful to destroy the other 
ifthey work in harmony. The contending forces are thus in a condi- 
tion to treat, The t result achieved is that capital is ready to discuss, It is 
not to be untillabor presented itself in such an attitude as to com- 
pel a hearing capital was not willing to listen, but now it does listen, The re- 
sults already attained are full of encouragement; the wuy to a condition of per- 
manent peace appears to haye been opened. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

The first step was taken about fifteen years ago, when the principle of con- 
ciliation was successfully adopted at Nottingham. Conciliation necessarily led 
to arbitration, and as the direct result of conciliation and arbitration the neces- 
sity for strikes bas been very largely diminished, so that it may now be aflirmed 
that while strikes still take place they are the exception and not the rule. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that conciliation and arbitration are other than 
transitional means for bringing about the ultimate relations of peace and har- 
mony which must exist between capital and labor before the vast evils which 
accompany modern industry can be eliminated or materially circumscribed, 


ask for more. The demand is re- 
ves a ‘‘trades-union.”’ As a union 


Before sttonpting to point out the road which the law of Christian progress 
seems to be taking in this direction, I desire to re-enforce what I have already 
said in regard to the power of trades-unions, singly and in combination, by a 
few figures. The stro’ of the trades-unionsin land isthe Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. They wereorganizedin 1851. They have passed through 
many strikes. Sometimes they have failed and sometimes they have succeeded. 
They began with an accumulated fund of £1,700. The wth of this fund has 
varied, as a matter of course, with the demands which have been made upon it 
to sustain the members of the union during a strike; but the practical result is 
that in 1876 the fund in hand amounted to over £275,000, and the number of mem- 
bers, which with 11,617, had risen to 44,578. The Society of Boiler-Makers. 
and Ship-Builders in ten years have accumulated a fund of £45,000, The Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners in sixteen years have accumulated a fund of £74,000. 
At the general trades-union congress held at Leicester, in 1877, one hundred 
and twelve of these Unions were represented, with a membership of 691,089 per- 


sons. 

These make it apparent that a 
trial world which must be recognized. It is also apparent that this power can 
not be destroyed by force or violence unless meng Sins destroyed with it. It 
must be heard. Its just demands must be heeded. This is the voice of reason 
as well as of religion. 


new power has entered into the indus- 


WEALTH AND CAPITAL, 


What are these demands, and how far are they just? In order toanswerthis 
qanan we must penetrate a little deeper into the true nature of what is called 

e conflict between capital and labor, and we must define what we mean by 
capital. All wealth is not capital. So far as this discussion is concerned, andso 
far as regards the conflict of which we are speaking, capital may be defined to 
be that portion of the wealth of society which is employed in the work of pro- 
duction and distribution. Outside of this portion of human wealth there 7 a 
vast fund which is otherwise pepe hen in ministering to the wants, the luxu- 
ries, the tastes, the charities of mankind. 

Now, when a strike takes place it is in fact a contest between the laborers 
and not labor, on the one hand, and the employer, and not capital, upon the 
other hand. In fact, the employer is not always, nor indeed in the majority of 
cases is he, the owner of the capital which he uses. Sometimes he owns none 
of it. It may be all borrowed; and as a matter of fact some of it, to the extent 
of the current wages due and unpaid, is always borrowed from the very men 
whom heemploys. No conflict, therefore, between capital and labor ever really 
takes place, nor indeed is it ble for it to occur. Between the individual 
who labors and the fruits of his labor there can in the nature of things be no 
conflict. The very object of his labor is to acquire these fruits, which we call 
capital, and the possession of this capital is necessary for increasing the uc- 
tiveness of his labor, If this be true of any one man, it is true of all men 
who make up society. Therefore, whether the individual or society be consid- 
ered, there is no antagonism and there can be no conflict between capital and 
labor. The utmost that can happen is that they each cease to earn anything. 
Great suffering always results to the laborers, and very often ruin to the em- 

loyer ; and yet so far as labor and capital are concerned, while they are para- 

yzed for the time being, they are not capable of rendering anything to each 
other but benefit. Still, there is a conflict going on—a conflict which the em- 
payer as a rule, is powerless to mitigate, and which may ruin him, although 

e be the owner of no capital. In other words, the employer is often the vict 
of circumstances over which he has no control, and of an antagonism which he 
rarely understands, 

What is it that labor really aims to accomplish? It is to transfer to itself a 
larger portion of the of the business, If itsucceeds, this portion must 
be taken either from the capital itself or from the profits of the business which 
have heretofore been appropriated to capital. It can not be taken from the cap- 
ital without either impairing the ability of the employer to pay wages or com- 
pelling him to nd business altogether, in which event labor fails utterly to 
attain its object. If, therefore, a concession is made by the employer which im- 
paire the capital and he continues business, the impairment must be filled up 

rom some outside source, and that source can only be that portion of human 
wealth which was not every employed:in the work of production and dis- 
tribution. If, on the other hand, the demand of labor is met out of the profits, 
then the amount conceded is taken from that portion which would have been 
transferred from capital to this outside fund. In either case, therefore, the 
result is to withdraw a portion of the outside fund not in use as capital, and 
transfer it to labor. The conflict, then, is a struggle for the ownership, not of 
active capital, but of that portion of the wealth of society which is used for other 
than pi sey aantre tig. theconflictis between riches 


uctive papoa In its essen 
and poverty, andan attempt to change existing ownership of wealth, 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 


We are thus brought face to face with the great underlying question whether 
property is equitably distributed. What are the facts? We find society practi- 
cally divided into four classes, First, the very rich, who live without labor upon 
the proceeds of realized property, with superabundant means which they are 
free to employ either as capital in business or to minister to their own desires, 
whether commendabie or censurable, Second, the middle class, wno 
know neither poverty nor great riage pI are as a rule en; in useful em- 
ployments, who have more or less of the comforts and luxuries of life, and who 
are above the reach of want, Third, the industrious working classes, who 

sess little property, but who gain a decent livelihood for themselves and their 
families by their daily labor. They may be said to be poor only in the sense 
that they are liable to be reduced to want by sickness or by the chances and 
changes of business depriving them of the opportunity to work. Fourth, the 
paupers, who neither work nor care to work. 

If the first and fourth classes should cease to exist, humanity would not have 
cause to shed many tears. The propm, then, which society finds itself forced 
to solve, is engaged in solving, is the mode Lorgo rid of these two extreme 
classes without revolution and without injustice. e relations of the second 
and third classes would be readily adjusted, because the transition from one to 
the other is not only very , but very constant. The ties between them are 
often the ties of family. Their interests are identical, and their relations to each 
other are such as can be and are substantially regulated by the principles of jus- 
tice. As between them, it is scarcely necessary to discuss the limitations of 
wealth. But when we come to consider the position of the very rich, we are 
met by the self-evident fact that they possess and control an amount of property 
which is far beyond the capacity of any class of human beings of their limited 
number to contribute by their own efforts to the sum total of human wealth. In 
fact the present possessors have rarely accumulated the fortunes which they con- 
trol. The possession of superfluous riches will not stand the test of human jus- 
tice; and in affirming this I only repeat the conclusions to which the greatest 
thinkers and the men who have ever lived have invariably been driven. 
But even if it were not re-enforced by such authority, it isin accordance with the 
whole aes and temper of the teachings of Chri if. He nowhere con- 
demns the ownership of property. On the contrary, when he tells us that the 
poor we shall have always with us, He expressly recognizes that there will be 

nequalities in the ownership of PEIRIN He states it as a fact. But He no- 
where says that we shall always have the rich with us, and the spiritual danger 
of great riches is repeatedly enforced. 


Tuse the word “rich” as the Savior used it—in the sense of the possession of 
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superfluous wealth. I do not pretend to say what is superfluous. It is not 


necessary for this discussion, nor do I think it will ever come within the prov- 
ince of legislation to decide that question. I think it will be settled by the 
action of causes now in operation, by which a larger portion of the accumu- 
lated wealth of society will be transferred from the class of the very rich to the 
class of the industrious poor, and that the struggle which we call the conflict of 
eapital and labor will slowly and surely effeet this transfer by the gradual 
growth of a better understanding between employers and employed, out of 
which will gradually come a different ownership of capital from that which 
now obtains, 
CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP. 


How can this change of ownership be effected? Already the employers and 
the employed meet upon the equal ground of open discussion. Already they en- 
deavor to persuade each other to conciliate opposing interests. Failing i 
they arbitrate, and, in order that the arbitration may be just, the employers at 
length produce their books of account and submit their ability to pay to the de- 
cision ofafairtribunal. On the other hand, the workingmen are free to proclaim 
theirgrievances and toassert their rights, They submit them to the arbitrament 
of reason; they accept the award of the tribunal; and it is to their eote 
honor that in no single instance have they ever refused to abide by the awa 
Having got upon the common und of and open discussion, it is not a dif- 
ficult step to reach the ground of joint ownership. Asbusinessis now o! 
the workmen do not participate directly in the profits, but they have a lien 
upon ma prone; in other words, they must be pan before any surplus remains 
for capi If they desire to participate in profits directly this prior lien must be 
given up, and its ndonment will demand ved heme ntelligence on the part 
of the workingmen than they have yetdisplayed. Butthey are rapidly advanc- 
ing in all the qualities which go to form the basis of intelligent action. Better 
elementary education and larger privileges in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, and the acquisition of political knowiage and sound economice principles 
through the agency of night colleges, mechanics’ institutes and workingmen’s 
will soon prepare the way which will lead them to make the temporary 

sacrifice req to effect the great change in their social status which must in- 
evitably attend the ownership of capital. 

I shall be told (and I fully cyt ge the force of the objection) that there are 
great difficulties in the way of associating employés in the ownership of the 
business in which they labor. So long as human industry is mainly controlled 
by individuals or firms com of individuals, and so long as the laws Sopas 
individual liability upon all the partners for the acts of any partner, it l be 
impossible to associate a miscellaneous mass of workmen in the ownership of 
the business, But in rps jens the old legislation has been entirely reformed, 
with the view to admit of such joint ownership upon almost any terms that oa 
be upon. In this country we need additional legislation, but in boi 
countries there is one fact which points the way to an easy solution of the whole 
question, and that fact is the enormous growth of corporations for the conduct 
of industrial enterprises. 

CORPORATIONS. 


Here, again, I detect one of those unseen agencies which so often in the progress 
of Christian development have been opposed, deplored, condemned by the best 
and wisest men, and yet go on gaining in spite of opposition and resistance until 
they absorb the whole field of action, Although it is not fifty years since the 
first industrial gid igor was organized, to-day corporations control more than 
half, if not two-thirds, of the manufacturing business of the world. It may be 
therefore assumed that the corporative principle is a necessity for the develop- 
ment of society and for placing its products upon a basis of equitable division. 
To attack corporations, therefore, as is still the fashion, is, so far as I can see, to 
attack that pias of human organization which offers the best promise for the 
advancement of the working classes, Of course corporations are liable to abuses, 
and in the early stages of their existence they assume powers which they should 
never possess, They develop evils, just as strikes have produced great suffer- 
ing, although the end is seen to have been beneficent. Such evils are incident 
to progress under all circumstances. 

he most conspicuous example is to be found in the introduction of machin- 
ery, which has conferred benefactions upon mankind quite beyond the possi- 
bility of estimate. With the growth of machinery has come the displacement 
of labor and the growth of pauperism, evils almost intolerable, and yet by no 
means comparable to the ter evils which would spring from the abolition 
of machinery, the result of which would be universal pauperism. Because new 
agencies produce evils we must not lose sightof the greater of which they 
are capable, and which in reality they accomplish. Now the corporate prin- 
ciple is the only one which admits of the PAES ATR of labor and capital upon 
the basis of an ownership distributed among those who contribute either capi- 
tal or labor. Such an ownership is indispensable not merely to harmony, but 
to the achievement of the pra tare possible results and the equitable distribution 
of the products of human industry. 


JOINT OWNERSHIP, 


This division of ownership must, however, spring not from charity, but from 
mutual interest. The present owners begin to see that profits are impossible 
on the existing system, and labor is becoming sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand that it must rely for compensation upon what the business can afford to 
pay. But until labor becomes an owner it never will understand the capacity 
of the business to pay. Heretofore great fortunes have been achieved mostly b; 
monopoly of some sort or other, but the days of monopoly are now nyepa 
Even secrets are no longer kept, and the monopoly of a secret is limited by the 
duration of the patent. The exact condition not only of any perman business, 
but of business of all kinds, is now generally understood, and will become more 
and more the common property of socicty. In no respect is the influence of the 
press more potent than in this direction. 

Henceforth the great object to be aimed at in the industrial world is rather 
steadiness and stability of business than excessive or s ic profits. 
those who labor also me interested as owners it will be to adapt 
business to the conditions required for steady work; and the habit of associa- 


tion, not only between workmen and re ae a but between different organi- |, 


zations engaged in the same kinds of business, will go far to miti; the evils 
of the competitive system, by placing checks upon reckless production involving 
sales at a loss, and by united efforts to extend the markets through the promo- 
tion of increased caw baig SIT In fact, increased consumption n y 
result from the greater intelligence and improved condition of the working 
classes. It is idle to deny that self-respect usually increases with the possession 
of property. Property is a humanizing and ing agency. Increased pro- 
duction means lower prices, and lower prices mean incr consumption ; 
an4 thus there is an entire harmony between the two agencies which are m 
concerned in the improvement of the condition of mankind. 

In order that this joint ownership may be brought about, it is necessary, 
first, that the employers shall see that it is to their advantage to encourage the 
workingmen to become inte directly in the business; and, secondly, that 
the workingmen shall take the necessary steps to become owners. This they 
can only do by abstinence, which is the parent of capital. They must save in 
orderto have, Their capacity for Sevina far greater than is generally sup- 
posed, even out of the scanty earnings which they receive in times of depres- 
sion. It is a matter of record that in the Schulze Delitsch organizationsin Ger- 
many the workingmen who have become the owners of those successful and 
wonderful institutions, founded on the principle of “self-help,” saved out of 


their small gains as much as 40 percent. for a series of yearstogether; and when. 
one reflects upon the vast expenditures of the wo: classes in all civilized 
countries for tobacco, liquor, and other indulgences, which, tosay the least, are 
uctive of no advantage to them, it is easy to see that in a single year a large 
nd could be accumulated for investment in business enterprises, and that 
a generation the whole capital invested in industrial undertakings might be 
transferred to the wage-carning class. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


How are these results to be hastened? That they will come in the ordinary 
course of society I do not doubt, any more than I doubt the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. But the Church and its ministers, and above all 
its intelligent laymen engaged in affairs, can hasten the good time coming by 
efforts to enlighten both those who employ and those who are employed; to- 
point out that though these are evil times, yet they are not so evil as the times 
which have gone before; that there has been a steady, irresistible, unmistak- 
able progress in the amelioration of the condition of mankind and the relations 
of men to each other; that the industrial strife which has been so conspicuous. 
in our day, instead of being an indication of the decay and disifitegration of 
society, is the evidence of progress to a better state of things; and that 
the questions presented, although difficult at first, grow clearer and clearer day 
by day, and are advan to a solution which should comfort the patriot, con- 
sole the philanthropist, and encourage the Christian. 

I am aware thatthe unrest sodsgitabons which prevail throughout the Chris- 
tian world have caused great anxiety and apprehension in the minds of good 
men, amounting almost to despair of the future of thehumanrace. The growth 
of communism is cited as a discouraging omen for the future, but I have said 
enough to show that communism is not ble in the Christian scheme as it 
has been developing itself for the last eighteen centuries; that the growth has 
been altogether toward individualism, and, individualism being secured, toward 
that kind of association, and that kind only, which preserves the individual 
right to liberty and property. Some point with d to the depressed condi- 
tion of modern industry, and conclude that the social structure is about to fall. 
They cite the excess of commodities which has been produced by the associa- 
tion of capitel and labor, the lack of employment consequent thereon, and the 
widespread suffering which unquestionably prevails, as evidence that civiliza- 
tion isa failure. The fact is, that the energies of men have been almost alto- 
gether directed to the work of production. They have heretofore had no occa- 
sion to consider the question of proper distribution. In the nature of things the 
question of distribution can not me pressing until there is a very great sur- 
plus of production to be divided. 

Society, in reference to commodities, is to-day in Pad the situation in 
which China and India find themselves in regard to food. ere is a famine in 
portions of those countries, although there is a surplus of food in other portions 
adequate for entirerelief. Between the two, however, there is no proper means 
of communication or distribution. This was formerly the case in Europe; but 
food famines in Europe are now own, because channels of communication 
have been opened in all directions, and to-day England imports two-thirds of 
all the food which she consumes, and yet is under no apprehension for the future, 
So in regard to commodities there is an industrial famine prevailing in one por- 
tion of society, an absolute want and destitution of those very commodities- 
which are in great excess in other poruona of society. In other words, we have 
the very rich and the very r. Surely if man is equal to the task of distribut- 
ing food he is equal to the task of overcoming the causes which lead to such in- 
dustrial ines. The work in either case is the same—that of distribution ; 
and I have endeavored to show that this problem has already presented itself 
as the great question of the age, and that itis in process of solution by the N- 
cies of association between workmen and employers, to be carried er into 
more intimate association as copartners not merely in production, but in the 
division of the proceeds of their joint labor. 

The evils, therefore, under which the world suffers are incidental to its prog- 
ress, and in fact compel progress. Indeed, it would not be difficult to show 
that the evilsin any one age are mainly produced by the remedies which society 
has adopted to cure the greater evils of a previous age. In other words, the- 
evils are transitory, the benefits are permanent, and the result of the whole is. 
to place humanity upon a higher plane of intelligence, justice, and consequent 
happiness. 

CONCLUSIONS, 


nding is the equitable ownership of property, and that no ownership whi 
oes not conform to the principles of justice will be tolerated society, 


world there is a larger perconiago today held by the majority of mankind tham 
ry of the world. 


the consequent extinction of pauperism. 
That the conflict between capital and labor, which has assumed such promi- 


porations will be organized upon a distribution of ownership among those who 
are in them, so that in the end business of the world will be con- 
du by men in association with each other, ing interested in- 


society owes indemnity in such cases to the industrious Bcc and tops the prin- 
vernment, ow 


posi 
largely reducing the necessity for pu 
I Poh not disturbed by the ob; ots 


nature of 
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the ia i of society. Christianity, addressing i to the mo: 
man, is the prime mover in producing these changes, Political econom 
therefore follow and not lead Christianity, and will conform itself to 
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clusions at which society arrives in its progress toward a permanent moral order. 
What that moral order will be no man can pretend to predict, but that there is 
a procession toward it all men can see; and political economy takes its place 
among the elements which g to make up that procession, and its truths, when 
ally ascertained and settled, will be found to conform strictly tothe higher 
laws which bind man to his Maker by the great bond of love. 
Finally, there is one consideration which must never be lost sight of. If dur- 
ing the last hundred years there had been no industrial development, the 
uestions which now stir society to its foundations would never have forced 
themselves on public attention. It isthe marvelous improvement in the con- 
dition of the human race during the present century which has brought into 
prominence and created the necessity of dealing with the evils which in pre- 
vious ages passed unnoticed or were accepted as inevitable. The very growth 
and abundance of wealth make the inequalities of its distribution more ap- 
mt. The standard of conscience has been raised with the standard of com- 
ort. The conflicts between labor and capital are more intense because there is 
more to contend for, Privilege slowly but surely recedes before the advance of 
knowledge. The question, By what right?" ponnu the very heart of power, 
and is no lo: answered by the plea of tradition. Thus at length the way is 
opened for the amelioration of humanity by growth in of by revolution, 
and henceforth society will take no steps backward. Moreover, we can see, it 
may be as “through a glass darkly,” that the methods by which the possibility 
-of peaceful progress has been reached are in accordance with a divine order, 
not to have been predicted, but to be clearly seen as it develops results, and 
points the way to new triumphs of justice. The soul of man is thus cheered 


with hope, and at the same time taught humility, as it is admitted to glim 
dim an owy though they be, of the beneficent plan and purposes of Him 
who 


** Moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


ABRAM S. HEWITT, 

New York, October 15, 1878. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I said yesterday in reply to 
the inquiry of my colleague [ Mr. Hukp] that the Morrison bill is not in 
harmony with the Ohio platform. That bill proposes a reduction in the 
rate of duties, but does not propose a reform in the tariff. Will the pro- 

reduction in the rate of duties result in lessening the revenues? 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the reduction proposed will more likely 
result, through increased importations which it will invite, in an in- 
«crease of the revenue, so that instead of accomplishing the desired 
object of relieving an overflowing Treasury, about which we hear so 
much, this bill will rather add to the surplus complained of. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to discuss the principles of the 
Ohio platform and its relation to the bill before us, I propose to reply to 
some of the arguments which have been made on this side of the House 
in the discussion of this bill. In these arguments I find two assump- 
tions; in other words, I find that nearly all the arguments which have 
been made in support of the bill rest almost entirely upon two propo- 
sitions, both of which I believe to be fallacious. The first of these is 
that to the extent a tariff raises the prices of manufactured products 
in this country, to that extent it amounts to a tax, levied by the author- 
ity of the Government, upon one class, called consumers, for the benefit 

of another class, called producers. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
[Mr. Morrison], in his opening speech on this question—a speech 
which bears the fullest evidence of close thought and guarded state- 
ment—has taken that ground. Thegentleman from Texas[Mr. MILLS], 
in a speech indicating extended research, argues from the same stand- 
point. My other friend from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN], ina very strong 
and logical argument, has also based his reasoning upon the same prem- 
ises, and logically pushed his conclusions to the farthest limit. The 
gentleman from Geo ia [Mr. BLOUNT], a member of the committee, 
in an able speech, while not carrying his conclusions quite so far, nev- 
theless apparently accepts without question the same doctrine. 

This and the second assumption, that it is the tariff which prevents 
our manufactures from going into foreign markets, also form the basis 
of the eloquent speech of my colleague [Mr. HURD], and this, with its 
finely wrought periods, as well as the arguments of all gentlemen 
founded upon these two propositions, must fallif the propositions them- 
selves are found to be erroneous. 

On the other hand, I will frankly say that if these assumptions be 
true, then there is no defense of any degree of protection. If by rais- 
ing the price of manufactured in this country over foreign manu- 
factures by a tariff, we are lending the power of the Government, which 
is the power of all, to enable one cJass to spoliate another, then there 
can be no justification for protection at all. If that is the necessary 
effect of a tariff, revenue should be raised in some other way. Evena 
tariff for revenue only, if with it the right of one class to levy a tax upon 
another is necessarily joined, as gentlemen assume it to be, then I go 
further than they, and say‘that such an exercise of the powers of Govern- 
ment would be wholly unwarranted. But is that true? Let us see. 
In order to bring outin the clearest language what this theory is, I will 
quote from the Treasury report of Robert J. Walker, of 1845, where this 
doctrine is clearly and forcibly stated. This report, too, is evidently the 
source of mostof the arguments of those who have advocated this theory, 
at least they conform to and agree with the statement of the doctrine 
vas contained therein. 

Mr. Walker says: 


If the marshal were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax 
from the whole people to be paid over to man uring capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be the samein 
effect as the protective duty, which, when analyzed into its simplest elements 
.and reduced to actual results, isa mere subtraction of so much money from the 
people to increase the resources of the protected property. 


This is the doctrine, fairly and clearly stated. And this doctrine is 


the foundation of all the speeches on this side of the House against the 
encouragement of productiveindustriesathome. Nowletussee whether 
this doctrine be true or not. If true, then how do you justify a tariff 
atall? Ifa tariff of 45 per cent. results in an indirect tax on the con- 
sumer paid to the producer, of $550,000,000, as charged by the gentle- 
man from Illinois Parr. SER RORER or of $972,000,000, as claimed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, or $1,073,000,000, 
as given by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN], or $450,- 
000,000, as claimed by my colleague [Mr. HURD], as paid by the agri- 
cultural classes alone, then a tariff for revenue only, which would 
probably be about a 15 per cent. rate, if it had any effect in keeping up 
prices—that is, afforded any protection—must result in an indirect tax, 
levied in the same way by one class upon another, in proportion to the 
tariff rate. 

Now, how do the advocates of a tariff ‘‘on a revenue basis” justify 
lending the powers of Government to enable one class to tax another 
to the extent of even $100,000,000, or $200,000,000, or $300,000,000, or 
atall? When you have justified that, then you have justified the prin- 
ciple, which is all any monopolist can ask; but you prove too much. 
No such tax is necessary and no such tax is justifiable. To lend the 
powers of government to one class to enable them to spoliate another is 
subversive of the foundation principles of our Government and of all 
just government. The truth is, the theory itself is fallacious and mis- 
chievous—mischievous as the old mercantile theory which dominated 
Europe for more than two hundred years, during which period, J. B. 
Say has said, more than fifty years was spent in wars arising out of this 
strange delusion which blinded statesmen and made enemies of nations, 

So this fallacy of indirect taxation is the one delusion which, more 
than anything else, keeps up dissensions and prevents the settlement of 
the tariff question upon true economic principles. 

Now let us examine the grounds of this theory that a tariff is neces- 
=< accompanied by the transfer to one class of the power to tax an- 
other. ý 

The tariff on iron and steel undoubtedly tends to raise to consumers 
the money price of iron and steel, and the prices of all articles manu- 
factured from iron and steel in this country, over the prices of such arti- 
cles in England. But who are the consumers? Everybody; those 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, hemp, jute, 
and flax , earthenware and glassware—in short those engaged in 
the production of everything included in the list of what are termed the 
protected industries, as well as those engaged in the professions and in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Now, if the rate of duty is equal—and that is the principle laid down 
in the Ohio platform—I say if the duty is equitably proportioned, then 
the producers of each class pay to the producers of every other class, on 
what they respectively consume of each others’ products the increased 
price resulting from a tariff. Benefits and burdens become reciprocal. 
The effect is merely to vary the level at which s are exchanged. 
Can the producers of cotton and woolen goods, and the laborersin those 
industries, say to the manufacturers of steel and iron, ‘‘ The Government 
authorizes you to levy on us a and we have to pay you a bounty 
whenever we buy any of your products?’’? Would not the manufact- 
urers of steel and iron goods turn around and say, ‘‘Ah! but when we 
buy cotton and woolen goods of you, do we not also pay a higher price 
in consequence of the tariff duties?’ And does not this principle of 
mutuality run through all the protected industries? My friend from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], I am sure, will with me so far. Then 
you are driven to the position that the only class that pays this indirect 
tax is the class not engaged in any industry which is directly affected 
by a tariff; for it is clear enough that in all the protected industries it 
is but an adjustment of prices to a given scale. It is simply this and 
nothing more. It is like trading a horse worth $200 for a yoke of oxen 
worth $200, instead of a horse worth $100 for a yoke of oxen worth 
$100. The level at which prices are thus adjusted is not the same level, 
it is true, that would exist were there no tariff, or if the whole world 
were admitted to the competition that determines this level; but the 
sare of things one to another may be the same at one level as at 
another, 

But how is it when we come to the agricultural and other classes? 

Mr. SHAW. Allow me to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAW. Is the horse you speak about protected ? 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, 20 per cent. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes, nominally, at least. But I will come 
to thatina moment. Is the law of adjustment to which I have referred 
limited to the protected industries, or does it extend to agriculture and 
other employments as well? It is a law of capital that it flows always 
from industries and business where profits are low to industries and 
business where profits are higher. Laboralso moves from industries in 
which wages are low to industries in which wages are higher. 

Let me give the generally accepted statement of this well-known law 
of political economy, which is as well settled as the law of gravity. 
Adam Smith says: 


If in the same neighborhood there was any employment evidently more ad- 
vantageous than the rest,so many people would crowd into it that its advan- 
tages would soon return into the level of other employments. 
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John Rae says: 

Profits far exceeding the usual rate of profit can scarcely ever be drawn, for 
any time, from any employment, 

Laveleye states the law in this language: 

Profits will tend to a uniform level in all the different industries, inasmuch as 
enterprising men of business, furnished with fresh supplies of capital, engage in 
such industries as offer any unusual returns. This leveling process, however, 
is never accurately effected, since the fluctuations of industry and trade cause 
perpetual variations in the rate of profits. * * è The truth of the matter is 
rather that profit, being also the reward of labor, will rise and fall simultaneous! 
with wages. Where large profitsare made the workmen can and ought to be well 
pou In the United States press and wages are high, In thestates of Western 

urope they are both much lower. 

Except then where there is or can be monopoly the tendency is to 
equalization in profits of capital and wages of labor in all industries. 
These movements are not, of course, without much friction. There is 

ter attractiveness in some kinds of labor than in others. Special 
tness and skill are required in some, and wages vary accordingly. So 
capital will usually accept lower profits with increased security. But 
that there is a constant tendency to equalization in the distribution of 
profits of capital and wages of labor is an admitted law of economic 
science. 

Nor is this equalizing tendency limited to special industries, but ex- 
tends to all industries and all employments included in the same indus- 
trial system, except, as I have said, where monopoly has power to pre- 
vent competition. As an illustration of this tendency to equalization, 
some of my friends here know that capital in large quantities has been 
flowing from the manufacturing districts in the East during the last 
ten years to the agricultural districts of the West. It has e into 
cattle-raising and wheat-growing. Why? Because these employments 
furnish better security and profits than the manufacturing indus- 
tries, for new capital. Capital has been flowing in these and other direc- 
tions, and equalization in this way has been going on between manu- 

industries and the agricultural industries. Of course capital 
is timid and moves cautiously, but nevertheless the leveling process 
goes on through all forms of investment. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewirr] who has just taken 
his seat admitted in reply to my question, that the profits on capital in- 
vested in many man ing industries, and especially those in which 
he is concerned, were so small that it would be better for him to loan 
his mony at 5 per cent. And when asked where he would look for a 
field profitable enough to enable the borrower to pay 5 per cent. in- 
terest, he said he would go to the farm-owners of the West. Thus, 
while my colleague argues that the tariff takes annually $450,000,000 
from the farmers and gives it to the manufacturers, his colleague on the 
committee, who agrees with him on this bill, says that agriculture is 
so much more profitable than manufacturing that they can pay 5 per 
cent. on capital that can not be profitably employed in manufacturing. 
I am sure my colleague [Mr. HURD] is not right, and I do not think 
the gentleman from New York is quite secure, either, in his position. 

But where protection is carried so far as to permit prices in any in- 
dustry to be raised above the adjusted level of labor and capital in the 
country, even though it may not directly constitute a monopoly, nev- 
ertheless it conduces to monopoly for the benefit of those engaged in 
it until home competition restores the general level; and if competition, 
from any cause, à prevented from operating, then the monopoly con- 
tinues. But I say it is only where monopoly exists, only where power 
is given, or from any cause exists, to exclude competition, limit produc- 
tion, and prevent equalization, that the principle of indirect taxation 
operates; that is, in case of monopoly only; under this one condition 
and under no other, I say, is an advantage given to one class over 
another by a tariff. Monopolies, however, may exist from other causes 
than a tariff, and usually do exist from other causes. But whenever a 
tariff is so levied as to permit the existence of monopolies it does operate 
as an indirect tax levied on one class for the benefit of another; it does 
then turn over the power of the state to enable one class to collect a 
bounty from another, which is an unjustifiable exercise of the powers 
of government. But I repeat, sir, that only when the condition of mo- 
nopoly exists does tite evil complained of exist, and I shall show before 
I close that the Ohio platform carefully guards against that condition 
and distinctly draws the line against monopolies in any form. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me interrupt the gentleman toask how much 
of this tariff will Ohio agree to take off to prevent or break up the 
monopolies? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Ohio is willing to take off all that is neces- 
sary to do that, and Iam glad my friend asks the question. I will, how- 
ever, come to the question of tariff reduction presently, but I will say 
here that I want a reduction of taxation, but by such an adjustment of 
the tariff as will cut down the rate which sustains monopoly, but not 
where any industry would be hurt byit. That is what I want. 

Mr. CHACE. You do not want a horizontal reduction? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No, sir; I do not. I want a better adjust- 
ment of the tariff than now exists. 

Mr, MORRISON. Please tell us just what you would like to have. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If the gentleman will listen to me I will 
explain in a very few minutes to his satisfaction, I hope, what I want 
and what his bill does not give. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If you do not support the pending bill, or if the 
proposed bill does not pass, will not the abuses that you complain of in 
the way of the inequality of burdens still remain; while if it passes 
will it not curtail the abuses ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No; they will continueand in some respects 
possibly be made worse than they are now. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But if the bill does not change the basis of taxa- 
tion, and that I understand to be your complaint against it, will not the 
basis remain the same as it would under the Morrison bill, but with 
this difference, that under this bill, if passed, they pay a moderate duty, 
whereas under the present law the duty is a high, protective one? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Iwill answerthe gentleman. In the first 
place you will have more revenue under this bill than you have now; 
that is one thing; then on some things duties already low enough will 
be reduced below the difference in the cost of production here and else- 
where, to the great injury of our own industries, while duties much too 
high will still remain relatively high. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Butif they continue under the Morrison bill, then 
according to your theory the lower the duty the greater the monopoly; 
is not that it? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Oh, no; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
The gentleman has not understood me. 

Mr. BRUMM. The lower the duty the greater the importation of 
foreign manufactures, 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I understood the gentleman to say that un- 
der the Morrison bill these monopolies were still continued. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Undoubtedly, though possibly not to the 
same extent throughout, but in some things the disproportion will be 

ter. But I shall refer to this again when I take up the Ohio plat- 
orm. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But you said to a greater extent. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I was answering another question then, 
and the gentleman did not understand my position, perhaps. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to discuss the Ohio platform 
I desire to finish my ent on the indirect tax or bounty question. 

Mr. WOLFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLFORD. If the Morrison bill will not be as great a monop- 
oly and do as much harm as the present tariff, why not go for the Mor- 
rison bill? 

Mr. WARNER, of Qhio. I will show the gentleman before I am 
through. But I wish now before taking up anything else to push this 
doctrine of indirect taxation to its legitimate conclusion, and for that 
purpose I quote from the speech of the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in which 
he says: 

The census value of manufactures for 1880 was $5,369,579,191. The wages paid 
in making them were $)47,953,7%. The difference in cost of goods is said to be 
the difference in the cost of wages. But suppose the difference between the cost 
here and the cost abroad amounts to all the wages paid here, then these manu- 
factures would cost abroad $4,421,625,396. Suppose the ave: rate of duty which 
the bill before the House leaves at 33 per cent. was redu to 22 per cent., and 
at that rate this $4,421,625,396 in value of goods was imported. It would cost the 
importer at that rate of 22 per cent., $972,757,587, which not only makes up for 
the difference in wages but exceeds all the wages paid for making all the goods. 

He says in substance, if I understand him aright, that there would be 
aà saving of $972,757,587 if we bought our manufactured products 
abroad instead of producing them at home; in other words, that the 
tariff compels the consumers of these products to pay $972,757,587 more 
than they otherwise would have to pay. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], in an article last summer 
in the North American Review, calls itan “incidental ” tax and places 
it at $550,000,000 a year. ‘To show his understanding of the question 
I quote the following: 


I have based my estimates upon the rates of duty imposed by the tariff law of 
March 3, 1883. If I have e inany way itisin placing the amount of inci- 
dental taxes toolow. The people of the United States have been subjected to a 
burden of at least $556,000,000 every year for the past twenty P freon mE an 
aggregate of over eleyen billions of dollars, not one dollar of which went into 
the national Treasury. 


My colleague [Mr. HURD] in his speech yesterday placed this bounty 
at $450,000,000 as paid by the agricultural class alone. I give his 
language as reported in the Post this morning: 

What was the effect of the ruinous system on the farmer? It increased the 
price of all articles which entered into his daily consumption, and this increase 
amounted toan annual sum of $450,000,000. For this there was absolutely no 
compensation in the protective system. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN ] figures upa much larger 
sum. He says: 


To summarize these 
revenue of $186,522,065, while it exacted from the people over and above what 
the Government received $1,073,915,738. In other words, for every dollar of 
revenue that the tariff carried into the Treasury it placed in the pockets of the 
manufacturers $5.77. 

Some gentlemen have put it much higher than this even. I do not 
wonder that they differ so widely; they are all traveling in a circle, and 
some seem to go around it more times than others. But let us take the 


res, the tariff yielded to the Government in 1880 a 
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estimate given by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ], and push 
it to its logical conclusion and see how we come out. Let us take ro 
numbers, and to give the advocates of this theory the benefit of every 
advantage in their argument, take our manufactures at $5,000,000,000, 
and suppose the tariff to be the cause of $2,000,000,000 of that. Then 
suppose some foreign country would make us the proposition to farnish 
all these commodities laid down in our markets, as they are laid down by 
our own manufacturers, for $3,000,000,000. You gentlemen would say 
there would be a clear gain of $2,000,000,000, would you not? Ah! but 
there are always two sides to a bargain. On oneside is the sale and on 
the otheris the payment. Now, how will you a $3,000,000, 000 
worth of goods? What with? Notwith Axi m or we have not enough 
to more than begin such a payment. Nor with the kind of goods you 
buy, certainly. Ifyou stop your manufacturing industries and buy your 
manufactured goods from abroad, what, I ask again, will you pay with ? 
With agricultural products? Ifyou dothat you must turn your millions 
to agriculture to produce your supply. Then at what price will you 
turn over agricultural products in payment? At present prices ? 

Ah! if you could do that you might come out all right; at any rate, 
the argument would be on your side; but you can not do that. The 
world took from us altogether $800,000,000 of our products, last year of 
which 90 per cent. were agricultural products. Would they give the 
same prices for twice as much? Would they for three or four times as 
much? By no means. There are some old statistics applicable here. 
Gregory King, an old authority often referred to, showed that in Eng- 
land, in the same market, a decrease of 10 per cent. in the wheat crop 
raised the price in that market 30 per cent. ; a decrease of 20 per cent. 
raised the price 80 per cent. ; while an increase of 20 per cent, lowered 
the price 40 per cent. ; and that to double the quantity of a commodity 
suddenly in the same market often diminished the price three-fourths. 
England took of us last year 75,000,000 bushels of wheat at about 
$1.15. Would she take 150,000,000 bushels at the same price? At 
what price, then, do you suppase she would take 500,000,000 bushels 
in the same season? At what price would England take double our 
cotton crop? 

But we must pay for these three thousand millions of goods with agri- 
cultural products of some kind, and at such aman they or the world 
will give for them. ` It is not necessary to follow this reasoning further. 
I think I have gone far enough to show how, when you have furnished 
agricultural products in quantity sufficient to pay for the three thou- 
sand million dollars’ worth of manufactured goods, you will come out 
in the trade. You could not sell the quantity of farm products neces- 
sary to pay such a sum in the markets of the world at a price that 
would not bankrupt the country. There are, then, two sides to a trans- 
action of this kind, the purchase and the payment, and the agriculturist 
would find that in the end for the same commodities, taking the aggre- 
gate, he would have to give twice as much and perhaps three or four 
times as much of his labor or of its products for the same , if we 
had no manufactures at home, and farm products had to be sent 
across the ocean to be exchanged for goods. After one experiment of 
this kind I think our agriculturist would agree with Jefferson that the 
manufacturer should be placed beside the farmerand with Adam Smith, 
that ‘‘ whatever tends to lessen the number of artificers and manufact- 
ures, tends to diminish the home market, the best of all markets for the 
rude produce of the land, and still further to discourage agriculture.” 

Individuals may buy in foreign markets at low prices and sell at 
home at high prices; but millions can not, and nations can not trade in 
that way; and here is where our friends have made their mistake. In- 
dividuals can go abroad and trade in that way, but the whole country 
ean not. So that the law governing the distribution of capital and labor 
and the equalization of prices extends not merely to the protected in- 
dustries, but to all the industries of the land. It extends as well to 

Those who gather in the golden grain, 

And those who fling it to the winds like rain, 
as to those engaged in the other industries of the country. It includes 
everything in the same industrial system. 

Another point, before I come to the Ohio platform, and it is a vital 
one in the arguments on the other side, and hence I dwell somewhat 
upon it. Our friends who argue for free trade, ora tariff for revenue 
only, say that what we want is to open the markets of the world to 
our productions. Gentlemen, they are open now. Tell me why you 
do not go into them ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can tell the gentleman why we do not go to 
Mexico, if he will allow me. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If it will not take too long. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Before the Mexican treaty was made (it is not 
confirmed yet) a firm of wagon-makers in the State of Indiana, antici- 
pating the ratification of the treaty, sent a thousand wagons to the Rio 
Grande for the purpose of shipping them into that country. When 
they got them there they found that the duty on them was $40 a wheel, 
or S160 awagon. The rate was prohibitory, and the wagons still re- 
main on the banks of the Rio Grande waiting for the confirmation of 
that treaty before they can be taken into the markets of that country. 
It is restrictive laws which prevent trade between nations; remove those 
restrictions and trade will spring up. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. You may find an isolated instance of that 
kind, and one prejudicial to us, perhaps, although the bar against us is 


no higher than against other countries who would be our competitors 
in the Mexican market, and what is best for Mexico I will leave for 
Mexicans tosay. Iask you why we do not go into the world’s markets 
now? Iwill tell you why. It is because we are not willing to sell the 
commodities we produce of the same kind and class that are produced 
in other countries at the same prices at which other countries will sell 
them. In other words, we are not willing to give as much labor, or the 
produce of as much labor, for a given price as some other countries are 
willing to give. 

My colleague [Mr. HURD] said yesterday that he wanted the manu- 
facturers of this country to have the benefit of the markets of the world 
for their productions. You can go into the markets of the world with 
your productions and sell them there when you can lay down in those 
markets what you take there at as low a price as they can be laid down 
in the same market by any other country, and not till then. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

You will have tọ deliver your hundred yards of cloth in Brazil as 
cheaply as England will deliverit there, or you can not go there and sell 
such goods. On what conditions can you deliver your products there as 
low as anybody else? On these conditions and these alone: that all 
the conditions of production shall be as favorable, everything as low 
in this country as it is in any other couniry with which we must 
compete. Not merely the raw material which my friend from New 
York [Mr Hewitt] wants to have free, not merely the buildings and 
the machinery employed in production, but every element that enters 
into production must be as low here as there, and that includes labor. 
Yes, besides having material as low and all other conditionsas favorable 
you must have labor as cheap too, or else you can not go there. 

There is this exception: if in the production of any article of com- 
merce you have any natural or acquired advantage which is not pos- 
sessed by any other country, then your labor need not be reduced to 
the level of labor elsewhere. If there is any natural advantage, I say, 
or any specially acquired advantage, the result of genius, skill, inven- 
tion, or machinery, then you will not have to reduce the pay of labor 
to the level of labor abroad in order to get into other markets. In that 
case your advantage—superior skill or whatever it may consist of—will 
let you into other markets, and leave to labor a better reward. 

But we must remember that England is our equal in nearly all these 
things, as far as they relate to manufactures, so that we will be able to 
go into the markets of the world with our manufactured products when 
we economize in their production as her manufacturers do; when we take 
as little profit on capital as they take; when we have materials as cheap 
as they have, and when we reduce our labor as low as they do, and not 
till then. [Renewed applause. ] 

And the counterpart of that is, that with free trade, goods produced 
at the least cost—that is, with the lowest profits on capital and the 
cheapest labor—will come into our own markets, and our own producers 
can sell here only when they can produce and sell as cheaply, and that 
will be when capital can be had at as low interest and labor at as low 
wages, and under no other conditions can manufactures, under free 
trade, hold our own markets, except when they possess some natural 
or specially acquired advantage. 

My colleague [Mr. HURD] said yesterday he wanted a laborer here 
when he had earned his $2 for a day’s labor, to have the privilege of 
spending it in the market in which he could buy the most. But does 
he suppose a laborer can long sell his labor in one market at a high 
price and buy the produce of another’s labor in another market at a 
low price? One laborer, to be may do it, but can a million? 
Who will be the buyers of the labor of a million men at high wages here, 
if he must sell the produce of their labor at the same price that the pro- 
duce of another million cheaper laborers in another country is sold for? 
He would have fish swim in the airand birds flyinthesea. Orcould any 
other class depending upon earnings, or the professional class, continue 
very long to receive the same reward for their services as now if they 
ceased to take in exchange the products of others at a corresponding 
price? Only those having fixed incomes would continue to receive the 
same while itted to buy for less, This is the one class to be ben- 
efited by cheaper labor and lower prices. 

I tell you, gentlemen, this is a question of industrial Isaid 
a few moments ago that in all the industries of the country there is a ten- 
dency to equalization by leveling up or leveling down; so thereis; but 
this so far tes only in the industries belonging to our own industrial 
system. Within this system there should be absolute equality of rights, 
and so far as government is concerned, of opportunities; but when it 
comes to a question between our and other systems, the public 
welfare, which is the interest of all, rises superior to the interest of any 
one. But itis one thing to equalize the many industries in our own sys- 
tem and quite another to equalize our social and industrial with 
the social and industrial systems of other countries. Let mecall the at- 
tention of the committee jally to this question, for it is of the utmost 
importance. I should be, with my friend and colleague [Mr. HURD], 
a free-trader if all the countries of the world had the same industrial 
system, the same social with the same freedom from class and 
caste; the same liberty ofthe individual that we have. But that isnot 
the case. The social systems of most ¢ountries of the world are very 
different from ours, and so are their industrial systems. 

The industrial system of England is what it is because her social sys- 
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tem is what it is—an aristocratic class, owning the land, a middle class, 
a laboring class, doomed forever to be a laboring class, with only enough 
set aside from what they produce to keep them in existence. Allied to 
England and the British system is India with her 365,000,000 of popu- 
lation, divided by law and immemorial custom into castes, with a vast 
labor population kept at the lowest level of existence and too frequently 
not above starvation. 

On the other side of us are the Mongolian hordes, with a social sys- 
tem which has come dewn through innumerable generations. Their 
industrial system includes also vast masses of laborers accustomed to 
live on the least amount of food that will support life. A few years 
ago we passed a law to prevent this population from coming into this 
country to occupy it. We said if they are permitted to come here, with- 
out restriction, they will supplant, take possession of, and occupy the 
land that should be reserved for a higher civilization. We said it was 
not for the interest of humanity to try to graft our civilization on Chi- 
nese stock, or to turn over a part of this continent for the cultivation 
of a Mongolian civilization. We determined rather to preserve it for 
the growth and development of our own race. : 

The House has before it now a proposition to prevent the importation 
of contract labor, and I think the time has come when it were well to 
consider where the gain lies, either to ourselves or to humanity, in add- 
ing such elements to our population. But if weopen our doors to free 
trade are we not taking a step which must result in theend in lowering 
our laboring population to something near the level of laboring classes 
in monarchical and aristocratic nations? Ihold thatit is not possible to 
put our industrial system in competition with such as these without im- 
mediate loss to ourselves and the permanent injury of our social and 
industrial organizations. They will have power to drag us down, not 
we to lift them up. Free-trade writers admit this. 

Professor Cairnes says: 

The influence tome oe ee in a enre GX YS rea 

and ma; 
ponchos gto Bre ay onan (the world) ; the gain, however, to the country 


fit by the movement being always compensated by a corresponding loss 
Tiaan by. some other country or countries. 


Would it us, then, to give to the world the advantages of our 
markets for the poor privilege of reducing the cost of production, includ- 
ing wages of labor, that we may compete inother markets thousands of 
miles away? For, as Ihaveshown, thatis the only condition on which 
we can go there. Shall we establish this equation of trade and thereby 
equalize the industrial system of this free country with the social and 
industrial systems of the worst forms of tyranny thatexistin the world? 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to free trade. I believe 

«in the policy of preserving this continent, the fairest on the globe, for the 
development of the race now occupying it—the latest born of time, and 
along whose pathway of progress the light of all the oe. I want 
this land preserved for the children of this race, for I believe it capable 
of a higher and nobler civilization than any other. I am not oe 
therefore, to see the virgin soil of this land converted into food prod- 
ucts to be sold to other countries for what we really little need. In 
Jess than a hundred years our own population will have reached the 
limit of food supply; it will no longer then be a question of finding 
markets for food products, but finding food enough for the population 
that will then occupy this great country. We will be glad in that 
day to buy back the soil we have with for so little. Keep the 
continent, I say, and keep its richness for this population—our children 
and their children—who will soon enough fill its wide borders. 

There will be need then also to have among us all the arts and in- 
dustries known to men, and let us therefore preserve and support what 
our fathers thought fit to establish and encourage. Population, says 
J. S. Mill, dominates all other questions in political economy, and it 
will soon enough dominate all other questions with us. 

There is another question I can not pass by without notice, since the 
gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hewrrr] who preceded me has made so 
much ofit, connecting it, as did alsomy colleague [Mr. HURD] yesterday, 
as a principal cause of the present depressed condition of trade in the 
country. According to their doctrine it is overproduction, caused by the 
tariff, that is ruining manufactures, destroying trade, and reducing the 
people to starvation; and my colleague becomes alarmed over the dis- 

couraging prospect for the farmers unless the tariff is reduced—reduced 

on wool Isuppose. He said, if rightly reported: 
In that day— 

And that day I understood him was close at hand— 
cide of tacir own galdoe'saitored sheaves. Thare isalmblataly’ ho relief coupe 
in making foreign markets for agriculture. 

That is . Farmers with bursting granaries beggars; paupers 
with full barns! I never met any of that kind myself. These are the 
farmers I look to for ‘‘ square meals” when I am in the country.. I 
can think of nothing more ludicrous than that, unless it be the idea 
somebody suggests, of rats starving to death in a wheat-stack. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Overproduction the cause of distress and low wages! 

Do these gentlemen mean to have us understand that there is a sur- 
plus of everything in the country? That would mean that we have 
too much wealth, more than we can divide up; or do they mean to 
say that we have supply but not demand? But that does not help 


them; for nobody has the power of demand unless he has supply of 
some kind to offer; in other words, every one’s supply is the measure 
of his power of demand, and supply and demand in the aggregate of 
things are necessarily equal. For every supply stands as a demand 
against every other supply. Of course there may be overproduction 
in a single industry and that industry would be depressed in conse- 
quence; and where there are but few industries in a country, and that 
country has to depend for a part of its wants upon others, then there 
may be overproduction in such a country. Hence the importance to 
any country of a diversity of industries. For where industries are 
widely diversified, although even then production may get out of proper 
proportion, general overproduction can not exist, for overproduction in 
all things, economists agree, is an impossibility. And yet overproduc- 
tion, according to the doctrine of the gentleman from New York, is the 
great evil which is to sink the producing classes of the United States 
to the lowest depths of poverty, and the remedy is to stop production, 
or remove the tariff and let foreign cheaper products flow more abun- 
dantly into our market, for the poor privilege of competing with them 
in distant markets. Let me illustrate the fallacy of this doctrine of 
general overproduction in another way: Suppose on an island, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world, there were 10,000 people having diversi- 
fied industries, engaged in producing the things they need to supply 
their wants, which they exchange among themselves in a common 
market; then suppose somebody should persuade them that they were 
overproducing and that they would be better off if they produced but 
half as much; is it not clear that there would be but half as much to 
exchange, but half as much for each to takeas his share? So in this 
country, if we stopped production and produced but half as much as 
we have been producing, would the market be any better? Would 
trade increase? In the end all trade is but the exchange of com- 
modities, and the more there is to exchange the more each may have. 
Diminish it one-half and there is but one-half as much to trade on or to 
be divided. ; 

Can wages be increased and production at the same time be decreased ? 
Can you raise wages by lessening the quantity of things with which wages 
are paid? For wages are in the end paid from whatis produced. The 

fund is in reality the share of the things produced that goes to labor; 
and if you reduce the total you reduce the share that labor gets. The 
greater the production toa given population the greater will be both the 
profits of capital and the wagesof labor. ButI do not deny that there 
may be a surplus of producti ofsome kinds, or that there is not a surplus 
now. There are of some things but so much wanted. There are but 
so many heads, so many feet; and, of course, you may produce more 
hats and boots and shoes relatively to other things than are required; 
but what is wanted is more supply of another kind, which supply makes 
more demand. Demand and supply in the aggregate therefore are, as I 
have said, the same things. This doctrine is so well stated by Professor 
Cairnes that I will read his clear statement òf it: 

Demand, as a general phenomenon, can not exist without supply, and can not 
increase except in proportion assupply increases. This, I repeat, is fundamental 
in the theory of exchange, and all assumptions to the contrary must be regarded 
as baseless and absurd. 

Again: 

The illusion which I am combating, that demand and supply are independent 
economic forces, sometimes assumes another form in the notion that producers 
and consumers are distinct classes, and that production and consumption are 
acts which may go on irrespective of each other. 

That production and consumption can go on irrespectively and that 
there is a producing class and a consuming class is not the case, at any 
rate, in this country, except the few living on fixed incomes; and this 
is the class that is clamoring for free trade, for it is to their interest to 
have the greatest possible amount of labor, or its product, to swell 
their incomes. e 

I turn now to the Ohio platform. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Before the gentleman takes up the Ohio 
platform will he allow me a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will allow any question if I only have 


the time ae 

Mr. AD. , of New York. I understood the gentleman to say in 
his opening remarks that the only reason he op the Morrison bill 
was because it might increase the revenues of the country. I wish to 
know whether that is his only reason for opposing the bill? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not 
say that was the only reason. I said that would be the effect, and I 
am going on to show why. 

Mr. BLAND. You would not object to increasing the revenues go- 
ing into the if it was used to pay off the debt? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Notif the surplus were used to pay the 
public debt. I would not object to a large revenue—that is, provided 
it were steadily and regularly paid out on the public debt. Iam one 
of those who believe that one of the most important things to keep in 
view is the rapid and final extinction of the public debt. Is the gen- 
tleman from New York in favor of that? 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Iam in favor of the Morrison bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I must confine myself now to the principles 
of the Ohio. platform, which reafs: 

We favor a tariff for revenue, limited to the necessities of the Government, 
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economically administered, and so adjusted in its application as to prevent un- 
equal burdens, encourage productive industries at home, and afford just com- 
pensation to labor, but not to create or foster monopolies. 

The first principle is that the amount raised should be no more than 
is required for the legitimate expenses of the Government, including, of 
course, the payment of the national debt. 

The next thing is the adjustment of the tariff so as to raise this rev- 
enue. In doing that by what principle shall we be guided? That is 
the great question. On what articles shall duties be levied, and at 
what rates? In determining this what shall be the governing prin- 
ciple? Shall it be simply to get revenue regardless of consequences? 
That is what I understand by a tariff for revenue only. Look only to 
your revenue, not to the consequences that must follow any tariff. 

Does anybody sup we can levy a tariff of $200,000,000 on com- 
modities without seriously affecting production, trade, and commerce ? 
Itisimpossible. But the theory ofa ‘ tariff for revenue only ” is,‘ Levy 
your tariff regardless of the consequences that may follow.” Now, I 
say that is a blind man’s tariff. It is a tariff without any intelligence 
in it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What business has the Government in the matter 
but to get revenue? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Because publicinterests are involved. Our 
fathers recognized this fact, and since the gentleman has called my at- 
tion to this point, I will answer him in the of a better Demo- 
crat than I can hope to be, or, I believe, than my distinguished friend 
from Illinois can claim to be. I will let the answer come from the same 
pen that drafted the clause of the Constitution which I will read: 

ea capa shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay 


the debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States. 

In introducing the first tax bill into the First Congress of the United 
States, before the first President had been inaugurated, the very first 
measure that was discussed, Madison said: 

There is another consideration, The States that are most advanced in popu- 
lation, and ripe for manufactures, ought to have their particular interests at- 
tended to insome degree. While these States retained the power of making reg- 
ulations of trade, they had the power to protect and cherish such institutions, 
By adoptin, are Constitution they have thrown the exercise of this power 
into other han . They must have done this with an expectation that those 
interests would not be neglected here, 


That is what Madison said, and I will let Madison answer the gen- 
tleman’s question for me. And this act, introduced by Madison, when 
it passed contained this language: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, atid for the encou: ment and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported. 

That would make a good preamble now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much were the rates of duty proposed in that 
bill? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Oh, the principle is there, and that is what 
Iam now considering. The Ohio platform does nothing more than 
announce the same economic principle which was well understood 
and acted upon by the fathers of Democracy for the first half century 
of the history of this Government. Its very language is borrowed in 
part from Madison, Jackson, and Jefferson; and it is nothing more, I say, 
than a statement of the doctrine which they well understood and acted 
upon; to prove which I will quote a little more, although I intended 
to confine myself in the time I have to the economic features of the 
question only. I will quote first some other things said by Madison in 
the debate on this bill. He says: 


I presume that however much we may bed to promote domestic man- 
ufactures we ought to pay some regard to the present policy of obtaining rev- 


enue, 

And that is what we think now. Mr. Clymer thought ‘‘ encouraging 
manufactures and obtaining revenue’’ ought to go together. Madison 
said “he thought ship-building an object worthy of legislative atten- 
tion.” Mr. Hartley said: 

If we consult the history of the ancient world we shall see that they have 
thought proper, for a long time past, to give great encouragement to the estab- 
lishment of manufactures, by laying such partial duties on the importation of 
foreign sas to givethe home manufactures a considerable advantage in the 
price when brought to market. 

And all through the debates on the first tariff bill there runs the 
expressed purpose of encouragement to productive industries at home. 

In his seventh annual message Madison used this language: 

In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of revenue the influence of 
the tariff on manufactures will necessarily present itself for consideration. 

Washington, in his last annual address, said: 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention 
to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much consequence 
ney ee continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear 
e e. 

Franklin said: 

That it the duty of government to d tect ind , in all 
shapes, in all TORNEN week by all — ERE — 

Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, asks: 

1 the im, d 
ü a xe Suppers post and give that advantage to foreign over domes- 
And in his letter to Colonel Humphreys, says: 


My idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the extent of our 
own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw material. 


Monroe, who more ardently, perhaps, than either of the other early 
Presidents espoused the cause of American industries, in his third an- 
nual message ’said: ; 
Reante th woes LASA tne ori MAT Ui oe be AOAN on 
how far it may be practicable in other respects 
co ment, paying due ay rae to all the other great interests of the nation, is 
submitted to the wisdom of Congress. 

Jackson, in his second annual message, says: 

The power to im duties on im 
Staton’ ‘he right to adjuss thoes duties with E view to the cnoscraromeot of 
domestic branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that it 
is difficult to sup the existence of the one without the other. The States 
have delegated their whole authority over importsto the General Government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation re- 
lating to theirinspection laws. Thisauthority having thus entirely passed from 
the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
them; and consequently, if it be not possessed by the General Government, it 
must be extinct. Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a peo- 
ple belly sy of the right to foster their own induasey, and to counteract the 
most selfish and destructive Arei eee might beadopted by foreign nations. 
This surely can not be the case ; indispensable power, thus surrendered by 
the States, must be within the scope of the authority on the subject expressly 
delegated to Congress. 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe,who haye repeatedly recommended the 
exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general understanding 
of the people. ‘ 

I am then confirmed in my opinion not only by the opinions of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, but by the opinion of 
Jackson also. 

Much more might be quoted to show that the founders, of Democracy 
not only did not question the power of Congress to levy duties with 
a view to the pretection of American industries, but advocated and 
supported such measures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would the gentleman be willing to reduce the 
present tariff rates to those im by Mr. Madison’s bill ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Oh! circumstances haye much changed. 

Mr. SPRINGER.» Ah, yes! and so have men changed. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The principle remains; and what I com- 
plain of is that you have changed and got off of the principles the found- 
ers of the Government laid down and acted upon. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The Ohio platform, I believe, demands the rais- 
ing of only so much revenue as is n for the purposes of the 
Government properly administered. How, then, does the gentleman 
reconcile with the Ohio platform the present tariff, which annually 
collects $50,000,000 more than the purposes of the Government require ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If it were applied to the public debt I 
would rather have it more than less, but the bill before us will not 
reduce the total revenue. 

Mr. COSGROVE. You can not so apply it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly we can. There are over $250,- 
000,000 of interest-bearing debt, payable at our option. 

Mr. BLAND. And it is a crime it is not paid. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But I must return to the Ohio platform. 
Here is the next principle: The tariff must be “‘so adjusted in its appli- 
cation as to prevent unequal burdens’’—I think all will agree with 
that—‘‘and afford just compensation to labor, but not to create or 
foster monopolies.” 

I showed at the outset of my remarks that the only point at which 
the tariff operated as an indirect tax is where monopoly arises; not 
anywhere else. And we say in the Ohio platform, adjust the tariff so as 
to prevent monopoly, but encourage productive industries at home. I 
ask the attention of my Democratic friends to this principle; to me 
it is of the utmost importance; it is the cardinal principle in the Ohio 
platform. It means that where there are no climatic or other natural 
reasons why commodities may not be produced in this country as well as 
abroad, that duties should not be reduced below the line which marks 
the difference in cost of producing such commodities in this and other 
countries. I said our industries stood correlated one to another and 
adjusted to a given scale of prices, and that this adjusted scale is de- 
termined in a measure by the cost of production; and we say there 
is a difference in the cost of producing many commodities here and in 
other countries. This difference, we say, arises largely from better-paid 
labor and higher interest on capital. But, from whatever cause it arises, 
the difference exists. 

Now, the cardinal principle of the Ohio platform, I say, is that the 
tariff shall not be reduced below the line that marks the difference in 
cost of producing a given commodity here and abroad. Suppose the 
difference to be 40 per cent. and you reduce the tariff to 20 per cent., 
what isthe result? The foreign producer is given the advantage in 
our own market of 20 pe cent. What would be the necessary con- 

0) 


uence? An inflow of foreign products and the stoppage of our own 
industries. That result would as certainly follow as t follows day. 
Let me illustrate by taking a single commodity. Suppose the dif- 


ference in the cost of producing steel rails in the United Statesand Great 
Britain to be, as things stand now, $10 a ton—and that is about the 
actual difference. Suppose you put the tariff down to $10; then this 
industry here and abroad is on a plane of equal competition in our 
market, is it not? 

Mr.SHAW. No. 
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Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes, they would be then. 

Mr. SHAW. There is $10 difference. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The $10 duty makes them equal, and that 
goes into the Treasury of the United States. On the supposition I have 
made, steel rails produced here and abroad, when the foreign product 
has paid the $10, go into our market on an equality. Now, I would 
not lower the duties on anything below that line, and that is, I repeat, 
the guiding principle of the Ohio platform. But I would putit enough 
above that line to give some advantage to our own industries and our 
own labor in our own home market. 

Mr. COSGROVE. The gentleman forgot to add the transportation 
from the seashore. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
into account. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox, of New York). The gentleman from 
Ohio must address the Chair. [Laughter and applause. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I hope I may be able to en- 
. lighten the Chair. [Laughter.] Butsuppose, the differencein cost being 
ten dollars, you reduce the duty to five, what is the result? An advant- 
age of $5 a ton in our own market in favor of the foreign product. Conse- 
quently our rail-mills must shut down till there can be a readjustment 
of things. And let me tell you these readjustments are costly. They 
mean always conflicts, struggles, era: losses. Never, therefore, 
except for the most potent reasons, I say, lower tariff rates below this 
line of difference in cost of producing a given commodity in this and 
other countries. That was sound doctrine in 1879 and it is sound doc- 
trine now, and it will be, Mr. Chairman, sound doctrine a hundred 
years hence. 

On the other hand, with a tariff on steel rails at $17 per ton, while 
the difference in cost is but $10; or worse yet, $28, as it was before the 
last reduction, a few establishments are enabled to combine, and 
by limiting the production, if need be, raise the price just under the line 
which would keep foreign rails out. That would be creating and fos- 
tering monopoly, which the Ohio platform carefully guards against. 
And I submit that where the tariff rate is never above, or much above 
the line of difference in cost of production, monopoly is impossible, 
and hence none of the evils complained of as resulting from a high pro- 
tective tariff can arise under such a tariff as this platform calls for. 
There are good reasons, however, for putting the tariff rate sometimes 
above the line of difference in cost of production rather than below it. 
In the first place, to encourage home production the rate of duty should 
be somewhat above the actual difference in the cost of producing. In 
the second place, with duties u little above the line of difference in cost, 
at the seaboard, say, the importer, in order to come into our market at 
all, must scale down or give up a part, or all his profits, and to that 
extent he pays the duty, and not the consumer. 

It is then precisely like two farmers going into the same market with 
wheat, one having to go through a toll-gate where he pays a toll, and 
the other not; they both get the same price when they reach the mar- 
ket. This principle is recognized and admitted by John Stuart Mill. 
Where the market is fixed by other conditions, if a part of the value is 
intercepted by a tax, he says: ‘‘The price can not be further raised, 
and it:must be taken from the profits.” 

He further says: 


It may, therefore, be laid down as a principle that a tax on imported commod- 
ities when it really operes as a tax, and notasa prohibition either total or par- 
tial, almost always falls in part upon the foreigners who consume our goods; 
and that this is a mode in which a nation may appropriate to itself, at the ex- 
pense of foreigners, a larger share than would otherwise belong to itof the in- 
crease in the general productiveness of the labor and capital of world, which 
results from the interchange of commodities among nations. 


I might give any number of examples to illustrate the difference be- 
tween a tariff that merely favors and preserves ourown industries and 
one that permits or fosters monopolies, but my time will not permit; 
and I will proceed to show the difference between a tariff in accordance 
with the Ohio platform and a tariff for revenue only, or a tariff that 
would yield a maximum of revenue. In the Walker report, from which 
I have quoted, this principle is laid down: ‘‘Thatno duty be imposed 
on any article above the lowest rate which will yield the largest amount 
of revenue.” This is called the point of maximum revenue, and is a 
different one from what I understand gentlemen here to mean by a rev- 
enue basis. I desire to show, first, the difference between the maximum 
revenue point and the line of difference in cost of production. 

Take again the case of steel rails, assuming as before the differencein 
cost here and abroad tobe $10 aton. At that rate of duty, or atarate a 
very little above, our rail-mills would undoubtedly keep most of the 
home market and the duties collected would be comparatively limited; 
but suppose the duty to be reduced to $7 a ton, the result then would be an 
advantage to the importer, and he would undoubtedly take, for the time 
being at least, the larger part of our market. If we suppose 100,000 
tons to come in—and that is about what came in last year—with duties 
at $10 a ton, the revenue derived would be $1,000,000, but with duties 
at $7 a ton, if 500,000 tons come in, and more than that doubtless would 
come, the revenue derived would be $3,500,000. Now, the maximum 
revenue point is that point at which if duties are levied the largest 
revenue will be derived. In other words, maximum revenue is the 
greatest product obtainable by multiplying the rate of duty by the 
quantity of the thing imported. And it must be plain to all that the 


Of course transportation is to be taken 


maximum revenue point must necessarily and always be below the line 
that marks the difference in cost of production here and abroad. The 
Ohio platform adopts as the proper base-line to work from the differ- 
ence in cost of production. 

Which is right, this line or the maximum-revenue line? I tell you 
the line of difference in cost of production is the line our interests re- 
quire us to take, and this country will stand by that line. To adopt the 
maximum-revenue principle would double the revenues of the country 
and break down half our industries. 

Let us next find out, if we can, what is meant by a revenue basis, 
or a tariff for revenue only; the latter phrase, however, I take to mean 
any tariff that will bring in revenue, regardless of consequences, and 
that I say is a fool’s tariff, because it admits of no intelligence in its ap- 
plication. But whatis arevenue basis? If it meansa horizontal tariff 
just high enough to bring in the required amount of revenue, I can un- 
derstand it. If such a tariff rate were applied to everything imported 
it would scarcely need to be above 15 percent. If, however, itis meant 
the lowest horizontal rate of duties which, if levied upon merchandise 
now dutiable, would bring in the required amount of revenue, I can un- 
derstand that. That would bea tariff for revenue, with such protection 
as the rate of duty required to yield the necessary revenue, would afford. 
But that rate would probably not beabove 15 or20 percent. Now Ipro- 
pose to show what the result would be of repudiating the principle of the 
Ohio platform and adopting either the maximum-revenue line, or the 
lower line of a revenue basis. 

First, suppose the point of maximum revenue to be fixed upon, and 
all duties to be adjusted as nearly as practicable to that line, what would 
be your total revenue? Over five hundred million dollars’ worth of duti- 
able merchandise came in last year with a rate prohibitory on many 
things. With a reduction of 20 per cent. in the duties it would require 
an increase of but 25 per cent. in the importations of the same merchan- 
dise to yield the same revenue. A reduction of 40 per cent. in the tariff 
rate would require, to bring the same revenue, an increase of 663 per 
cent. in the imports; a reduction of 40 per cent. would still leave the aver- 
age tariff rate about 26 per cent., which is probably not far from the 
maximum revenue point. But such a reduction would let in not only 
classes of manufactured goods now prohibited, but would lead to im- 
mense importations of everything—two or three times the quantity now 
coming in—which at a duty of 26 per cent. would yield necessarily a 
vastly increased revenue. Isthis what is wanted? No; nobody wants 
that. ButIsay to you that every step downward from the line of differ- 
ence in cost of production to the line of maximum revenue, which I have 
pointed out, must and will result in an increase in the total revenue. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is one of the reasons why I am opposed to this bill. 
It will not reduce the revenues that go into the Treasury, but result 
rather in an increase. 

The consistent thing to do, therefore, would be, if it is determined 
to adopt the revenue basis as the guiding principle, to go there at once 
and carry to the free-list and make therate low enough on other things to 
yield only the required revenue. But that of course would flood the 
country with foreign products, break down our own industries, stop our 
machinery, and send labor adrift, with consequences worse than if an 
earthquake, like that which visited Java, should shake our continent. 

Now, I ask you gentlemen of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
all seriousness; I ask the chairman of that committee, and I ask the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House, who assisted, it is understood, in the 
preparation of this bill, what do you mean bya revenue basis? What 
do you propose by this bill? What principle do you adopt? Do you 
propose to go from the present level down first to the point of maximum 
revenue, and increase the revenues collected in the Treasury, and then 
on down to the revenue basis, or until you reach the line of lowest du- 
ties that will bring the revenue needed for the support of the Govern- 
ment? I would like to know what principle the committee is acting 
on. The people want to know; our people in Ohio want to know; they 
are deeply interested in this question. They have many industries, not 
the least among which is wool-growing. Now, what does this bill do 
for them ? 

I have only ten minutes left and must hasten on. 

Take wool, for instance—and nothing shows better the operation of 
tariff reduction than the effect of the present tariff on this product. Dur- 
ing the six months ending December 31, 1882, we imported 5,364,466 
pounds of wool at an average price of 22.5 cents per pound; the duty 
collected was $671,415, which was almost exactly 55 per cent. 

During the six months ending December 31, 1883, under the new 
tariff we imported 10,431,655 pounds, at an average price of 23 cents 
per pound; the duties collected were $1,073,311, the rate being 45 per 
cent 


From these figures, which are taken from the report of Mr. Nimmo 
on the tariff act of March 3, 1883, it will be seen that on a reduction of 
10 per cent. in the duties on wool, the imports nearly doubled, and at 
45 per cent. $401,896 more revenue was collected than when the duties 
were 55 per cent., while the price of imported wool rose one-half cent per 
pound and the price of domestic wool fell from 3 to 5 cents per pound, 
which was exactly what might have been and what was foretold. 

This bill proposes a further reduction of 20 per cent., which would 
leave the duty about 36 per cent. 

A duty of 36 per cent. would probably result in increasing the price 
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of foreign wool to 25 cents a pound. At that price how much would 
come in? If 50,000,000 pounds, then the revenue would be increased 
to $4,500,000. But 36 per cent. is not down to the point of maximum 
revenue. If that point were taken at 30 per cent., and we assume that 
100,000,000 pounds would come in at that rate, the revenue would be 
$7,500,000. But this is not down nearly to the revenue basis, or toa 
tariff for revenue only. During all this time, however, the price of for- 
eign wool would rise in our market and domestic wool fall, until they 
come together at some indeterminate point. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the wool-growers of my State and the wool- 
growers of the country want to know, and they have a right to know, 
what the ulterior purpose of this bill is. Is it to go ultimately and as 
fast as we can get there toa revenue basis of 15 or 20 per cent. on wool? 
Which shall it be, the principle laid down in the Ohio platform estab- 
lishing the line that marks the difference in the cost of production as 
the datum-line from which to adjust tariff rates, or the line of maximum 
revenue, with an increase of revenue from $200,000,000 up to$300,000,- 
000, and possibly $400,000,000; or the lowest revenue or revenue-only 
basis? . 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to answer him ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. We have a right, I say, to know by’ which 
principle we are tobe governed. Let us know it and let us go to the 
people with a full understanding of what we mean. As for myself I 
stand upon the Ohio platform. Its principles can be defended any- 
where and everywhere. It is bomb-proof and can not be battered 
down here or anywhere else. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes, sir, if it will not come out of my 
time. 

Several MEMBERS. We will extend your time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe, so far as I know it, the general senti- 
ment on this side of the House is to deal with this question on the basis 
of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we denounce the present tariff, as well as the substitute lately 
introduced in the House of Representatives by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as a robbery of the laborand ind of the country; that they 
are solely designed to advance the interests of a few thousand monopolies, and 
that they should no 1 r be submitted to ; and that no candidate for Co: 


ngress 
nor for any other office 


worthy of support who is not in favor of a low reve- 
nue tariff which closely approximates to free trade; that in the arrangement of 


; that 
any revenue tariff al] the necessaries of life should be absolutely free of duty. 

This was in the platform adopted by the Democratic party in the 
State of Ohio in 1870, and which was no doubt indorsed then by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And we were beaten in Ohio on that plat- 
form; and I did not indorse it then and I do not now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We made those pledges, and whether beaten or 
not we should stand by our pledges to the pople. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But last year weadopted another platform, 
a platform which was indorsed by every Representative from Ohio on 
this side of the House except one, and that was my colleague [Mr. 
HURD] who spoke yesterday. He would not indorse it, and I believe 
made no speechesonit. Butlet me tell you the result. My colleague 
did not get as many votes on his platform of free trade as Governor 
Hoadly got last year, when the Ohio platform was in issue, by 3,890. In 
1882 the Ohio platform was essentially the same as now, and on that 
platform Mr. Newman, candidate for secretary of state, received 1,256 
more votes in my colleague’s district than he received on his brilliant 
free-trade record. I state this only because of the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and because my colleague so triimphantly yesterday 
announced that he wanted us on the record that he might appeal to the 
Democracy of the State in their next convention, which I hope he will 
do, for I have great confidence in the Ohio Democracy. 

Other gentlemen here, as good Democrats as are on this floor, as my 
distinguished friend from the Mansfield district [Mr. GEDDES], stand- 
ing upon the Ohio platform, beat the Republicans ont of time even in 
old Republican counties. And that is the platform upon which I be- 
lieve the Democracy of Ohio will go before the people again this year; 
and on that platform we hope again to carry the State, for there never 
was a platform adopted in that State which received more unanimously 
the accord and approval of the entire Democracy of the State than did 
the platform adopted last year, the principles of which I have endeav- 
ored to expound. ` 

Mr. COSGROVE. Was that the platform on which the Senatorial 
contest was conducted which the gentleman denounced so vigorously ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Better not introduce that question now. 
{Lanughter.] The Ohio platform is opposed to all monopolies. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not dealt in statistics. I distrust them unless 
I know how they are collected and that they are properly correlated 
with the things to which they relate, and that they are the only ele- 
ments affecting the problem under consideration. For instance, my 
colleague yesterday said wheat had fallen under the terrible state of 
things the tariff had brought about, to 80 cents a bushel, the lowest 
price, he said, ever obtained in Chicago. Why, sir, I myself when a boy 
hauled wheat seventy-five miles over the worst kind of roads and sold 
it in Chicago under the low tariff of 1846-60, at 42 cents a bushel. My 


statistics—if such facts may be called statistics—standing alone, prove 
nothing. There were a hundred other things perhaps that affected 
the price of wheat then. Nor do his statistics, standing alone, prove 

I merely state a fact. Hisstatement, not a fact, was accom- 
panied with a flourish of rhetoric; but it would have had no more force 
of proof if it had been delivered with the accompaniment of a full brass 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] gave statistics to prove that 
our manufactures had flourished well under low tariffs. His conclusion 
seems to have been reached, however, from comparing prices only; but 
how many other elements have been leftout? Absolute price depends 
on volume of money, and during some of the periods to which he refers 
there was great inflation of paper issues byState banks. Atother periods 
prices were broken down by violent contraction of the currency. Gold 
was exported and paper collapsed. 

The first effect of the reduction of tariff duties now will be upon the 
volume of money. Imports will increase; and in the first instance, at 
any rate, goods sell for money; gold will then go out as importations 
increase. Our money volume will thereby be reduced, and that will 
react with compound force upon prices. So that we will not only have 
increased imports, taking the place of and shutting out of our own 
markets our own products, but the prices of everything will be reduced 
by a contraction of the money volume. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER] has expired. 

Mr. STORM. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Ohio be extended until he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not wish to ask for more time since 
there are so many other gentlemen who desire to speak. I should like, 
however, to touch on one or two points more, for five or ten minutes 
perhaps. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the time of the gentle- 
man will be extended for five minutes. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked what 
the Government had to do with anything but revenue in levying duties. 
I replied by quoting from the early Presidents. But there is another 
reason which I did not then give, as I did not know that I would have 
time togiveit. Itis this, and our fathers well understood the principle 
and acted upon it: There is often a difference between private interests 
and the public welfare. When the war of the Revolution closed all saw 
the importance of having transferred to this country a knowledge of the 
arts and manufactures. It was especially important that a practical 
knowledge of metallurgy should be possessed by our people. But it 
was not the interest of any private person out of his own means, if he 
possessed any, to establish the iron industry on this side of the water; 
and why? Because without the requisite knowledge and skill, and 
without the necessary plant here, it could not be undertaken till these 
were all imported. They could not be imported except at great cost. 
Higher wages must be paid to induce skilled labor to leave another 
country to come here. And any single individual or company that 
would undertake such an enterprise, without Government aid or Gov- 
ernment protection, would certainly have failed. Mr. J. R. McCul- 
lough, a high English authority, however, gives the reason better than 
I can, and I will quote from him: 

It appears, therefore, reasonable to conclude that such new beginners havin: 
to withstand the competition of those who have already arrived at a very high 
degree of perfection in the art must be immediately driven out of every market 
equally accessible to both parties, and that nothing but the aid derived from re- 
strictive regulations and prohibitions will be effectual to prevent the total destruc- 
tion of their establishments, &c. 

The evils which it details have been realized in Russia and Poland since the 
conclusion of the act of the 7thand 19th of December, 1818. Agriculture without 
a market, industry without protection, languish and decline. Specie is exported 
and the most solid houses are shaken. e public prosperity would soon feel 
the wound inflicted on private fortunes. 

' But had not the whole country an interest in having this and other 
industries established here? Is it not to our interest now as a great 
nation to have among us a knowledge of every art and ind possessed 
by man? My friend from Rhode Island who spoke the other day [ Mr. 
CHACE] referred to the watch industry which had been so recently es- 
tablished in this country. That was one of the industries which it 
might never have been for the interest of any private citizen to estab- 
lish here, for the reason I have given. But it has been an immense 
public gain to have that industry established among us. And why? 
Because, as he showed, on four dollars’ worth of raw material four mill- 
ion dollars’ worth ef labor was expended. 

A better illustration of the importance of a diversity of industries 
could not be given. This diversity of industry together with the 
knowledge and skill it gives rise to is in itself an important source 
of national wealth. It ’was a theory of Fourier that there was nothing 
to be done that some one was not better fitted to doit thanany one else. 
Diversity of employment gives scope to every faculty of man, and what- 
ever multiplies resources increases the wealth of a country. The indi- 
vidual seeks only his own wealth, and whether he gets it from another 
or by helping to increase the public store, does not concern him; but it. 
does concern the whole people. For the great wealth of a country after 
all consists in its power to produce; not only in its machinery moved 
by the power of steam and electricity, in its railways over which the 
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locomotive thunders with its burden train of a thousand tons, but above 
all in the educated brain and skilled hands of its millions of workers, 

Sweep clean the land ofall that has been built upon it, but preserve the 
knowledge, the skill, the inventive genius by our people, and 
how long would it take torecreate everything? Wecan buy, to besure, 
what cheap labor has produced im other countries; but we can not buy 
the genius of aStephenson, a Fulton, ora Morse; but the inventive minds 
of these men have added more to the wealth of the world than the un- 
skilled labor of a million of men. Such mental qualities are the in- 
heritance of the accumulated experience and skill of many generations. 
And what a country like ours must have to keep it inthe van of the pro- 
gress of nationsis the fullest development ofall these powers. Wemust 
diversify, specialize, differentiate—if I may use the term—if we would 
achieve a higher civilization than the race of man has yet attained. 
To do this we must take care of our industries—the human hives where 
the honey—wealth—is made. 

And how we have been gaining in wealth under our industrial system 
let an English authority tell. Mulhall, in his balance sheet of the 
world, says: 

I mld t find in hist parallel to the progress of the United 
States in ely ng a mgt eas | ee day that the sun ee upon the 
American people it sees an addition of two and a half million dollars to the ac- 
cumulation and wealth of the republic, which is equal to one-third of the daily 
accumulations of all mankind outside of the United States. 

Let us not be deluded with the notion that we had better sell the soil 
we have inherited, for the products of the labor and skill of other coun- 
tries, rather than encourage and maintain for ourselves an industrial 
system broad enough to include all the knowledge and employ all the 
skill which the centuries have handed down to us. 

I know that gentlemen will say that our industries will flourish 
better under free trade and that we would be safe from foreign compe- 
tition under such a system. You might as well tell me that the dam 
which nature has erected at the falls of Niagara has no effect in keeping 
back the waters of the great lakes, or that these waters flow down the 
Niagara River because the dam is there, and that if you would remove 
it the waters would be dissipated or would flow westward to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

If you unwisely lower your tariff the quantity of importations flowing 
over it would increase, production at home would be stopped, labor 
would be thrown out of employment, and misery and wretchedness 
would follow as a necessary consequence. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman before he takes his seat an- 
swer one question ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will if I can. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not learn from the gentleman whether the 

esent law was in accord with the Ohio platform. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is not. Iam for a reform in the tariff, 
but I want that done on the principle of the Ohio platform and not by 
a horizontal reduction. Reduce the tariff, I say, wherever it is above 
the line of difference in cost of productions here and abroad, down to 
that line, and shut out monopolies, but give our own industries at least 
an equal chance in competing for our own market. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman tell us what reduction of the 
present rates he would have in order to make the tariff comply with the 
requirements of the Ohio platform? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I would if I had time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when this discussion 
began I did not intend to takepart in it, but as my position in regard 
to the tariff has been misunderstood by some and willfully misinter- 
preted by others, I feel it isdue myself and the constituency I have the 
honor to represent to say a word. 

When the bill to revise the revenue laws of the United States was 
under consideration in the Forty-seventh Congress I took a brief part in 
the debate. What I said is of record; but before proceeding further I 
ask permission to reproduce the observations then made. I then said: 

WHAT SHALL BE THE RATE OF DUTY? 

Iam a protectionist; I do not believe in free trade. But I do believe in free 
thought and free speech. Although I may differ with some of those with whom 
I am associated, that difference will be simply this: I claim the right to deter- 
mine according to my own convictions how much duty ought to be im on 
a particular commodity in order to secure that industry protection. = 
ing upon this question years ago I came tothis conclusion, and there is nothin; 
novel in it, that if we could ascertain the cost of a particular product p tarat p 

ing into consideration the cost of material, labor, and a proper return for 
the capital invested, and also ascertain the cost of producing the same article in 
thiscountry, the rate of duty to afford protection to the American manufacturer 
and laborer would be the difference ween the cost of producing the com- 
modity here and the cost of producing it abroad. 

In making this estimate the cost of rtation to market shouid be taken 
into the account. A tariff commission might ascertain how much it would cost 
a foreign manufacturer to lay down, we may say to illustrate the idea, a ton of 
bar-iron in the American market, and, on the ar Bis hand, ascertain how much 
it would cost an American producer to lay down a ton of similar iron in the 
same market, and then the difference between the cost to the two manufactur- 
ers should be the tariff duty. This would protect while it would not cut off 
competition. Now,I admit that there will be fluctuations in values, but they 
are as passes to occur in the eo market asinourown. That the tariff duty 
might surely protect I would add to it a small sum above the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and its cost abroad. I am here to-day asa 
protectionist, to vote as nearly as I can to put a duty on these manufactured 


products equal to the difference in the cost to the foreign manufacturer of put- 
ting his product in the American market, and the cost to the American manu- 


facturer of doing the same. Let me say, however, that having obtained all the 
information I can secure, I must be the judge, when the vote is taken, as to the 

n of difference or the duty to be im The responsibility for my vote 
is withme, * * * 

Gentlemen admonish me occasionally that I belong properly to the other side 
of the House, I thank them; I am not afraid to vote with the Democratic 
party when I believe it to be right. Indeed, I am rather glad to vote with them 
when they do very rarely go right. I want to encourage them; it is not often I 
have an opportunity, I admit. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr, Chairman, I represent a constituency en; 
and manufacturing pursuits. We have large manufactoriesengaged in making 
plows, furniture, reapers, drills, mowers, rs, rakes, wagons, and every 
variety of agricultural implements, These buy their iron, coal, steel, lumber, 

t, everything abroad. They go to Michigan for their lumber, to Ohio and 
nnsylvania for their coal, iron, and steel; into different markets for their 
ints, oils, varnishes, and the other material that enter into these implements. 

hey pay a duty on everything they buy. This may be added, it is true, to the 
price of the Eis and be ultimately paid when the implement is sold, but then 
my farmer constituency pay the duty. 

ese manufacturers are in favor of protection, fair protection, although the 

do not uce a single commodity protected by this bill. They do not 

rotection for themselves, They build their reapers and boilers and drills, their 
j Akeia and plows and wagons, and are willing to lay them down in equal 
competition in our markets beside similar products of any other country in the 
world. Upon steel, iron, coal, paints, upon all materials used by them, they 
are willing to pay such a duty as will enable the American manufacturer and 
laborer to compete with his foreign rivals. They do this in the interest of the 
whole country, disregarding the mere Congressional district or the mere sec- 
tion, They do this that labor may receive a fair return. When we have gone 
this far in the interest of protection they ask that I go no further. 


WHAT 18 THE EFFECT OF A TARIFF ON PRICE? 


I confess I have not been able to understand the logic by which it is said 
that the imposition of a tax on a commodity cheapens it. Ta plause on the 
Democratic side.] I have always been willing to impose a duty 
protection purely—disregarding the idea of revenue al i; 
tion were necessary to build up a languishing industry, Again, I have not been 
able to understand how the narrowing of the area of competition increases com- 
petition. I confess I have always thought that as you en competition, that 
as you increase the number that enter upon it you as a rule decrease the price 
of the commodity put upon the market. I may be mistaken about that. It is 
insisted, I know, by those who believe in the protection theory, pure and sim- 
ple, Soas if you confine competition exclusively to American Feodore you re- 
uce the price. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not know the protectionist who adopts that theory. 

Mr. MoMrtLIN. It was just adopted a moment ago by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, PEELLE]. 

Several MEMBERS. Not at all. 

Mr. Browne. It has been assumed, if I understand the logic of this contro- 
versy, that if you close our ports against a foreign uct and leave the mar- 
ket wholly in the hands of the American producer it cheapens the commodity. 

Mr. PEELLE. Has not that been the result, I will ask my colleague? 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, sir, I am a protectionist, but I want it understood dis- 
tinctly while Lama | agtoat ers I believe that as a rule a duty for protection 
enhances the price of the protected commodity in the American market —— 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Of course it does. 

Mr. Browse. But it bri to us a corresponding advantage, which, if the 
duty is properly imposed and adjusted, is equal tothe enhanced price. My rec- 
ollection extends back forty years; and I remember this: that du these 
forty years under the protective m almost all the time every manu ured 
article put upon our markets has nm continually cheapening. Fifteen years 
ago I paid for an ordinary farm wagon $140. Now in the same marketa similar 
wagon can be bought for $60 to $70. I remember that less than forty years ago 
farmers in my district sold their pork at $1.25 per hundred net; to-day they ob- 
tain for it 6 to 7 cents per pound. While every manufactured article has n 
diminishing in price pi Sed grown by the farmer has been correspondingly 
increasing in price. While this is true, I believe at the same time that the im- 
position of a tariff duty increases the cost of the manufacturéd commodity, as a 
rule, in our markets; but as it increases the value of labor,as it makes a market 
for the agricultural product, it has brought in return for this increase the enhanced 
value of labor and the increased value of the agricultural product. In this way 
protection benefits alike the farmer, the manufacturer, and the laboring man. 


THE CARRYING TRADE: TAX ON LUXURIES. 


It has been apparent to every reader of our commercial history that our mer- 
chant marine has been disappearing from the high seas for more than a quarter 
of a century, Yet when it is proposed that the American Congress shall do 
something in the way of restoring this important industry, it is antagonized by 
the on that we have done nothing to relieve the producers of tobacco or 
the distillers of intoxicating liquors. 

Sir, it strikes me that the carrying trade is a matter of national importance, in 
whieh every producer, whether on the seaboard or in the interior, is interested. 
But it is said that we may not grant subsidies in that ion use we ought 
to relieve the chewers and the smokers and the slobberers of this country from 
the tobacco tax. 

I want my friend from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER] to understand that the very 
last tax which I as a Representative of my constituency will vote to repeal isthe 
tax on liquors and tobacco. If there be any protectionist in this House who 
would abolish the entire internal-revenue system in order to compel the Gov- 
ernment to derive its entire revenue from import duties, if there be such a one, 
Ihave no sympathy with him, I have but one idea on this subject; that is to 
os upon tobacoo and intoxicating liquors the highest duty t can be hon- 

y collected. If we can derive the most revenue from nauona by a tax of 40 
or 50 cents a gallon, I am in favor of a tax at that rate. If the revenue may be 
increased by a tax of $2 or $3 or $5 a gallon, I am in favor of that rate. So with 
tobacco and ci; In other words, if ific taxes are to be imposed u: 
commodities, I am in favor of deriving the largest possible revenue from lux- 
uries and the smallest possible amount from those commodities which are nec- 


in both agricultural 


essary. 
Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I agree with you in the last part of your proposi- 
tion, and I have never taken any other position. Taxes should be lightest on 
the necessaries of life, both internal and tariff taxation. * * * Does not the 
gentleman know that the crop of tobacco raised by the poor man is not a lux- 
ury to him, but isa necessity? For with it he buys the necessaries of life for 
his family. It is only aluxury to the man who usesit, not to the producer; and 
it is unjust to discriminate aguinst it and burden the producer with taxes that 
are not imposed upon producers of barley, rye, or corn, or to restrict the farmer 
in his ri; dey sell for the best price the tobacco raised by him, the product of 
-his own r. 

Mr. Browne. Mr. Speaker, in my view tobacco whether produced by the 

r man or the rich man, by the small farmer or by the planter of Jaiga acres, 

E but a luxury. There is no good in it, It brings nothing of health. It bogs 
oe of real enjoyment to the domestic circle. It might be dispensed wii 
without injury to anybody and with benefit to all. 

What I have said as to tobacco applies with still more force to intoxicating 
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liquors. On this subject of taxation, whether by import duties or by internal 


taxes, I mana here e thie eag im 
tax as e upon lux: and as 
cles which are necessaries. 

I see the Speaker's gavel is about to fall; I hope I may be indulged a moment. 
I only speak once in a decade anyhow. I hope the House will give me unani- 
mous consent to go on for two utes, [Cries of ‘Go ahead!” 

The SFEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman's time will be extended 


for the purposes of revenue as large a 
a tax as may be possible upon arti- 


two minutes. 
ere was no objection, 

Mr. Browne. Now, on the subject of the bill. I do not profess to understand 
it in all its details, Iamalandlubber. I believe I have non & ves- 
sel once or twice in my life. I am, however, in favor of encouragin; e in- 
dustry known as Sap ouae; and particularly that industry en; in the 
foreign carrying e. Ihave listened to this discussion with much interest, 


and have determined in my own mind when those gentlemen who seem 
to understand the subject have perfected the bill as nearly as may be I shall 
vote for it. If I were allowed to exercise my own j easierecary judgment I would 
permit every American to go into any market and buy an ip at the smallest 
ible cost. I admit that this might be inst ship-building interests; but if 
understand the object of this legislation, tis not to promote ship-building but 
to promote the carrying trade. If you are to promote rig tei ie 3 you willas 
a matter of course adopt this eighteenth section, with its drawback upon tariff 
duties, and those other sections to which I need not refer. But if we intend to 
secure a merchant marine and to put it in competition with carriers in foreign 
bottoms we must have cheap ships. To get cheap ships we must buy them 
where we can buy them at the est possible cost, This seems to me to be a 
are that need not be discussed. While such is my opinion, however, I 
wish to say that when this bill has been perfected I intend to vote for it, not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains some provisions that do not meet my ap- 
proval. I doubt very much both the power and i, pl of exempting ships 
or any kind of property from State taxation; but wil ve that question and 
vote for this bill, ex ing that if it be imperfect ex rience will so demonstrate, 
and that future | lation will cure whatever defects may be made manifest, 
for I hope to see the time come again when our people can compete successfully 
with any in the world for the carrying trade. 


CHEAPER SUGAR. 


I can see areason why gentlemen who favor a tariff for revenue only can vote 
to keep sugar on the dutiable list, because it is a fact that can not contro- 
verted that 90 per cent. of the sugar consumed in this country is imported, and 
the duty, so far as it may be paid upon that INATET poe into the Treasury. 
But I must confess that I can not understand the logic of the protectionist who 
favors the imposition of a duty upon this product. 

I believe in fostering an American industry, the product of which may at 
some time be equal to the demand of the country. But there are physical rea- 
sons, climatic reasons why the sugar product of this country can not be mate- 
rially enhanced, and at the same time its consumption is constantly increasing. 
We produce now, as I have said, about 10 per cent. of the amount of sugar that 

. The time is not far distant in the future when the per cent. of our 

production — with our consumption will be even less than that. 
gentlemen how it is that we in the Northwestern States can 
be expected to pay 1} to 3} cents duty on every pound of sugar which we con- 
sume,in order to foster and promote an industry which in the very nature of 
things can not exceed one-tenth of the amount we consume, Will they tell me? 

Mr. ELLIS. We will tell you directly. 

Mr. Grnsox. The gentleman is utterly mistaken in his facts. 

Mr. Browne. I wanttobecorrected. There may not be many of us, but lam 
oe) of cog who want to know the truth, and will follow it to the end wherever 

may be. 

I take the statistics as I find them. There is onlya limited areain the United 

where sugar can be produced successfully; everybody knows it. Now, 
let me ask gentlemen on the other side, let me ask my friend from New York 
M Cox] who is so fierce for a tariff for revenue only, why it is that they arein 
vor of putting tea and coffee on the free-list, which are not produced in this 
country atall? If those articles were pos on the dutiable list every cent that 
might be paid in the shape of duty would go into the Treasury, And yet these 
men who are for tariff for revenue only propose that they shall remain forever 
on the free-list. 

Mr. REAGAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. Browne. I know that my friend isin favor of protecting lumber, yet he is 
in favor of free trade for everything else in the world, because Texas happens to 
have a very large number of acres of primeval pine forests. 

Now, Iam for protection upon every article that may be produced in this 
country, the possibilties of which may reach the amount of the demand, But 
when gentlemen tell me that an article equal in the amount of its con- 
sumption to that from which we make the bread of our om an article the 
American product of which can not reach—and I put it as high as my imagina- 
tion will permit me—can not reach more than one-fifth of the consumption, 
when on account of twenty pounds out of every one hundred that we consume 
we are compelled to pay 3 cents per pound, not upon the twenty produced only, 
but upon the whole hundred pounds imported, and charge every dollar of it to 
the consumer; until gentlemen explain that, I confess as a tariff man I can not 
be in accord with them, 


It will be observed that so far as it may be necessary to impose tax- 
ation on specific commodities I would discriminate in favor of suchas 
enter generally into the consumption of the people and are known to be 
essential to their maintenance. Tax the luxuries and relieve as far as 
may be the common comforts of life. The tax on tobacco and intoxi- 
cating liquors should not be repealed. These are in no sense necessa- 
ries, and from them we derive a large revenue, a revenue amounting 
annually to $91,369,000. While the national debt exists and an im- 
mense pension-roll is to pay, as long as the Government exacts hun- 
dreds of millions of yearly tribute from the people to meet the demands 
made upon its Treasury, these taxesshould continue. They are paid by 
the consumer and may be escaped almost wholly without injury to the 
person or business of the citizen. If the imposition of a tax on these 
articles should lessen their production and discourage their use, the 
wealth and happiness of the people would not be diminished but ma- 
terially increased. If the manufacture of intoxicating liquors is to be 
continued, it will be a wise policy to make the business reimburse the 
Treasury for the enormous outlay it compels the Government to make 
to protect the people from the crime and pauperism it inevitably en- 
tails. 

A home product that can under the most favorable circumstances 
farnish but asmall per cent. of the home demand may well be omitted 
from the list of protected commodities. A tariff on such an article is 


‘ffor revenue,” and is dutiable on that theory only. Protection should 
be given to such industries as may be able to produce a supply of their 
manufacture equal or nearly equal to the demand of our own people. 
It is claimed, and it is true, that protection should be extended to an 
industry which by making it remunerative will invite competition 
and thus stimulate its production until it may become at least equal 
to the home market. By building up enterprises of this kind and pro- 
ducing all we need consume we make our people independent of all 
the world. There are well-known causes why our sugar product can 
not reach more than 12 or 15 per cent. of our consumption. It is esti- 
mated that in 1880~’81 we consumed 2,100,000,000 pounds, upon which 
was paid a duty of about $46,000,000. Of this sugar the United States 
furnished but 300,000,000 pounds or less. It will be seen, therefore, 
that we pay a duty of over 2} cents per pound on 1,800,000,000 pounds 
of the foreign product to protect 300,000,000 of our own. Forty-six 
millions is too much to pay to protect our small sugar industry in Texas 
and Louisiana. It would be cheaper to the consumer to pay our sugar 
planters 10 cents per pound bounty for each pound put by them into 
our markets, And this industry is not increasing, but upon the con- 
trary is falling away. It gives us a smaller supply now than it did 
thirty years ago. 

The crop year of 1853-54 yielded 495,000,000 pounds of sugar, the 
crop year of 1860-’61 yielded 528,000,000 pounds, while 1880-’81, as I 
have said, gave us less than 300,000,000 pounds, and the last year went 
even below this. In twenty years this production has fallen off nearly 
one-half, while the consumers of it have increased by quite 20,000,000 of 
people, As the consumption is about forty-two pounds per capita, we 
can easily estimate this increase. As this industry can never supply 
our wants, as it is not PE bogs’ the most favorable tariff legis- 


lation, as sugar goes on every table and costs our people as much as do 
the b they consume, I am in favor of putting it on the free- 
list. If there be other home 


roducts Lomi ber the same relation to 
our production and commerce I would put them there also. 

I have been criticised for saying that I failed to comprehend the 
logic of one of my colleagues, who assumed that the imposition of a 
duty on a commodity cheapened it in the market. In a talk of five 
minutes, that being all the time then allowed me, it was not possible 
to either fully or accurately explain my tion. - It is true, I repeat, 
that the immediate effect of putting a duty on imported is to 
enhance their price in the market. If this is not the result, the tariff 
tax is not protective and utterly fails to accomplish its purpose. It is 
because, as is truthfully said, the foreign manufacturer, availing him- 
self of cheaper labor and cheaper capital, can produce cheaper goods 
than we can make that an impost is demanded. It is demanded that 
the cheaper foreign product may not destroy our manufacturing indus- 
tries and deprive our wage-people of remunerative employment. But 
while the immediate effect of this duty is to raise the price of the 
taxed article, that effect is but temporary, and ultimately the compe- 
tition protection invites gives the laborer better and a cheaper 
product. This philosophy is well stated by Alexander Hamilton, 
who said, nearly a hundred years ago : 

But, though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of a tariff was 
an increase of price, it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect 
with every successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture has attained 
to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution of ita competent number of per- 
sons, itcan be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never to be sold cheaper, 
in process of time, than the foreign article for which it is a substitute. The in- 
ternal competition which takes place soon does away with everything like mo- 
nopoly, and by d reduces the price of the article to the minimum of a rea- 
sonable profit on the capital employed. This accords with the reason of the 
thing and with experience. 

Washington, Jefferson, and other great men of that day with 
Hamilton and were advocates of protection. oaths said this much by 
the way of supplement to views heretofore hurriedly and imperfectly 
given, I will proceed, if the committee will indulge me, to briefly discuss 

THE TARIFF ISSUE. 

This discussion is crystallizing the issue for the coming political strug- 
gle. Shall our policy be free trade? Protection is put on trial, and it 
is vigorously declared that there is and can be but one rightful, consti- 
tutional function of taxation—that is, to raise revenue for the support of 
the Government; that even an adjustment of a revenue tariff so as to 
afford protection as an ‘incident’? is a fraud and a deceit. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] thus characterizes a revenue tariff 
with the protective incident: 

The all incident has notorious! 
serves inly asa pretext for accomplishing protection. 

Against this fraud in the use of language Toscan: If protection is good, # 
protection is right, if protection is constitutional, let it stand on its own merits, 
and not seek, as has been to lean on something so respectable as rev- 
enue. Ifa huge system of monopolies is to be perpetuated, and fatten on the 
substance of the land, let it not escape the odium and execrations an appro~ 
priate appellation invites, 4 

The point is tersely put: let st ee stand or fall on its own merits. 
That protective legislation to enable the American producer to fairly 


become the chief object, and revenue 


compete in our markets with his foreign rival is the true policy of the 
nation is abundantly proven by all our past experience. 
support also of our leading statesmen. 
in the tariff debate of 1828, said: 

The American system consists in affording equal and just legislative protection 


It has had the 
The last Democratic President, 
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to all the great interests of the country. It is no respecter of persons. It does 
not distinguish between the farmer who wows the soil in Pennsylvania and 
the manufacturer of wool in New England. Being impartial, it embraces all. 
* * + The Legislature of Pennsylvania have given us what, in my opinion, is 
the correct version of the American system. They have declared that the best 

interests of our country demand that every possible exertion should be made to 
procure the passage of an act of Congress imposing such duties as will enable 

our manufacturers to enter into fair competition with foreign manufacturers, 

and protect the farmer, the growers of hemp and wool, and the distiller of spirits 
from domestic materials against foreign competition. The people of Pennsyl- 

vania do not ask for such a tariff as would secure to any one class or to any sec- 
tion of the country a monopoly. They want a system of protection which will 

extend its Pome. as well as its burdens as equally as possible over every part 
of the Union; to uniform in its operation upon the rich as well as the r. 

* + * Byencouraging domestic industry, whether it be applied to agriculture 
or manufactures, you promote the best interests of your na tion. You fur- 
nish it with domestic exports to seatter overthe world. Thisisthe true Ameri- 
can system. It protects all interests; it abandons none. It never arrays one 

against the other. 

In his inaugural, March, 1857, he asserted the same doctrine. Here 
Mr. Buchanan states the case clearly and fairly, and the policy he ad- 
vocated is all the true protectionist demands. It is such legislation as 
will protect all interests and give a monopoly to none. From the first 
administration of Washington to the administration of Arthur I assert 
that protection has been either the object or the ‘‘incident”’ of our cus- 
toms-revenue legislation. At no time, by no administration, has the 
idea of protecting our industries been wholly ignored. Free trade, as 
applied to our American policy, is a new growth, an exotic, a trans- 
plant from the ‘‘ paradise of the rich—the purgatory of the poor.” The 
first protective tariff was passed by the fathers and approved by Wash- 
ington. In his message to Congress he said: 

The safety and the interests of the people require that they should promote 
such manufactures as tend to render them independent of others for essential, 
particularly for military, supplies. 

Jefferson’s democracy will not be denied, and he was a protection- 
ist. So was Monroe, and Jackson, andeven Van Buren. Asto the po- 
sition of these distinguished Democratic statesmen I quotethe language 
of a leading Democratic journal: 

Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, was a protectionist. In his re- 

rt on the commerce of the United States in 1793, immediately before his re- 
Dianat from the Cabinet, he indorsed the principle of Eara PRSY In 1802, in 
his message, he declared proper protection to American industry to be one of 
DONIN Ta bie aak message to Oongrese:in 1806, he congratulated the country fat 

' m ngress, con e coun 
the new manufacturing interests would under ** protecting duties’? become per- 


manent. 
President Monroe, in his inaugural in 1817, said: “Our manufactures will like- 
wise require the systematic and fostering care of our Government,” 

Andrew Jackson, in his letter to Dr. Coleman in 1824, said that our manufact- 
uring interests "ought to have extended to them adequate protection, that our 
manufacturers and laborers may be placed in fair competition with those of 


Europe,” 
of December 7, 1830, President, Jackson upheld the constitu- 


In his message 
tional power of the United States to maintain and adjust duties on imports, 


“with a view to the encouragement of domestic branches of industry. 
HOW DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTS UPHELD INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 


Martin Van Buren was nominated and elected President by the Democratie 
party long after he had established his position on the question of the tariff. In 
the United States Senate Mr. Van Buren had op excessive protection and 
favored a tariff for revenue, with incidental and equally distributed ion 
to noras industry. He voted for the tariff of 1824 and the much higher tariff of 


Tyler favored a tariff affording incidental protection, and so did Polk 
and Pierce. President Polk in his first message invited the attention 
of Congress to the importance of tariff legislation, and said: 

The terms “ protection to American industry ” are of popular import, but they 
should apply under a just system to all the various Sa a Sre of industry in our 
country. The farmer or planter whotoils yearly in his fields is engaged in“ do- 
mestic industry,” and is as much entitled to have his labor “ protected” as the 
manufacturer, the man of commerce, the navigator, or the mechanic, who are 
engaged also in “domestic industry ” in their different pursuits. The joint 
labor of all these classes constitute the gate of the “domestic industry” 
of the nation, and they are equally entitled to the nation’s “protection.” No 
one of them can justly claim to be the exclusive recipients of “ protection,” 
which can only be afforded by increasing burdens on the “ domestic industry ” 
of the others. * * * The advantage under any system of indirect taxation, 
even within the revenue standard, must be in favor of the manufacturing inter- 
est, and of this no other interest will complain. 

Mr. Calhoun was the author of the tariff act of 1816, and voted for 
that of 1833, and both of these were protective. To the list of Demo- 
cratic protectionists I may add the distinguished names of Silas Wright 
and George M. Dallas; and to the list of those who advocated inciden- 
tal protection that of Daniel S. Dickinson. The views of the great 
Whig leaders on this question were too pronounced, and are too well 
known to require a statement of them here. Having seen the opinions 
to which the leading statesmen of the past have given expression, we 
may well ask what has been the history of our revenue legislation? I 
must be brief here, for I pass over a well-beaten track and explore a 
field that has been frequently visited before. Our first tariff act was 
passed in 1789, and the preamble declared that it “was n to 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures that duties be laid 
on imported goods, wares, and merchandise.” So satisfactory did this 
system of taxation prove that the duties upon imports were increased 
by the act of 1790, and again by the act of 1792. These were succeeded 
by several acts of Congress, including that of 1812, which, as a rule, 
increased the rate of duty. In 1816 Lowndes, of South Carolina, in- 
troduced a tariff bill which was most decidedly a protective measure. 
Here is an abstract of its provisions: 


The average increase was 42 per cent. above the old rates preceding the war, 
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and arranged with particular reference to the encouragement of home indus- 
tries, After considerable debate the duties on woolens and cottons were fixed 
at 25 per cent., to be reduced after three yearsto 20 per cent. Theduty on rolled 
and bar iron and anchors was $30 per ton; on bar and bolt iron not rolled, $7 


on sheets, rods, and hoops, $50 per ton. On brown su; the duty was fixed in 


favor of the Louisiana planters at 3 cents per pound, and on loaf sugar at 12 
cents. Onsilks, stuff goods, and blankets 15 per cent. ad valorem was fixed. A 
number of articles were subjected to 20 per cent. ad valorem duties. 

This measure was actively supported by both Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Calhoun. If Iam not mistaken this act imposed a much higher rate 
of duty than any that had gone before it. The first tariff act levied a 
duty of about 8} per cent., while the rate under this act of 1816 was of 
an average of over 30 percent. The next legislation of importance was 
that of 1824, which increased the rate of duty to the equivalent of 37 
per cent., and that was soon followed by the act of 1828, further in- 
creasing it to an average of 41 per cent. This was the highest levy 
that up to that time had ever been proposed in the American Congress. 
The following are a few of its features: 

The du! a under the act was 10 cents per 
neds Gubabtena entre ba 
$45 per ton. 

This act passed the House by a vote of 105 for to 94 against it. In 
favor of it were 61 Whig and 44 Democratic votes, and 35 Whig and 
59 Democratic votes were given against it. In 1832 and 1833 the tariff 
duties were reduced, and there was no further interference with the 
question until 1842. In this yeara highly protective act was passed, 
and continued until that of 1846, whi in reduced import duties 
and put the law on a revenue basis with slight incidental protec- 
tion. Following this came the financial distresses of 1857, then the 
war of the rebellion, and then the Morrill tariff, so familiar to all. I 
need not trace the history of this legislation further, for enough has 
been given to show that our statesmen have fully ized the neces- 
sity for protecting our man ing and industrial pursuits; that pro- 
tection has been the uniform policy of the Government and has been 
advocated by our wisest and most patriotic men. Now, what has been 
the result? 

The prosperity of our people is without a parallel. In thirty years 
their property values have increased ffom seven thousand millions to 
over forty thousand millions. They have invaded the great forests and 
cleared up farms; they have planted their gardens in the prairies and 
have been provided a market for their abundant harvests. They have 
developed the natural resources of a continent—have opened mines of 
coal, lead, iron, copper, silver, and gold; constructed 110,000 miles of 
railroad; built shops, mills, and fi and given remunerative em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of our people. The wages paid by 
them are higher than can be obtained in any other country in the 
world. 

We have opened a better and market for the farmer and have 
given higher prices for the fruits of his toil. We have enabled the peo- 
ple without oppression to either labor or capital to furnish the Govern- 
ment with ample revenue for its current expenses, to largely reduce the 
national debt, and to enrich and enlarge their happiness. Oursystem 
of protective legislation has stimulated production and competition 
until the product of our mills, looms, shops, and forges have been 
cheapened. On the other hand, it has enlarged the market for the farm 
product and enhanced the price of everything the husbandman has 
had to sell. It has multiplied and diversified our industries, and made 
usa strong, self-reliant, and independent people. 

I do not insist that all these blessings are directly attributable to our 
protective system, but it is a fact in our history from which there is no 
escape that prosperity and protection have come together to our people. 
And certainly our experience exposes the absurdity of the assumption 
that protection oppresses labor, is disastrous toagricultural pursuits, and 
fosters monopolies. It is true we have had financial panics and.seasons 
of business depression; that the laborer has been at times out of employ- 
ment and our manufactures without a market; but itis a significant fact 
that these periods have followed in the wake of laws that made great 
reductions of duties on imports and invited excessive purchases of foreign 

. The fourmarked epochs of free trade depression were 1790, 1824, 

837, and 1857, and the disasters of those years were appalling. These 
truths prove more than do volumes of unsupported assumptions, and 
sternly refute a theory “‘ poor in fact and rich only in assertion.” 

The free-trader argues that protection means monopoly, that the most 
of the duty goes into the pocket of the manufacturer, is paid by the 
consumer, and that the tariff is, therefore, a tax imposed npon one class 
for the benefit of another. Ifit be true that the duty is paid by the 
consumer, then it is both unjust and unwise to levy it unless it brings 
to the consumer a corresponding benefit. The benefits, to be fair and 
just, must be equal and reciprocal. I insist that protective legislation 
that enables our manufacturers to compete with the cheap capital and 
pauperized laborers of Europe brings these reciprocal benefits. Now, 
there are three classes of our people who are mainly affected by this 
legislation—the capitalist, who owns the mills and shops; the laborer, 
whether he be an artisan or a worker in the forests or the mines, and 
the farmer. The first of these, the capitalist, is benefited all admit. 


llon; on wool 4 cents 
5 percent. annually until 50 per cent. was 
$22.40 per ton; if rolled, $37 per ton; and on hemp, 


That he should be is highly important to the other classes named, for 
prosperity to him means more shops, more spindles, 1 
naces, a greater demand and a higher price for labor and the 


and fur- 
prod- 
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uct. Capital and laborin their normal relations are dependent on each 
other. Each depends on the other for its profits. The manufacturer 
could reap no profits without the laborer, and labor would find a dull 
market if the in the forges and furnaces were out and the wheels 
in the shops stood still. If the employer is prosperous he is enabled to 
pay labor a better price, and thus greater comforts are put in the reach 
of the laborer. Instead of an antagonism between capital and labor, 
the individual prosperity of both—and national prosperity as well— 
depends upon the existence of harmonious relations between them. 

Legislation should deal fairly with both. 

lam asked, whatreturn has protection through impost duties brought 
to the skilled or unskilled laborer? I answer, it has given him a more 
certain employment and higher The American wage-people are 
more prosperous and better ah shea any in the world. 1d.” They have 
brighter fires on their hakee and better and healthier food on their 
tables, and their children are better clad and educated. Our system of 
prorecuon has enabled the temperateand the frugal wage-worker to own 

is own farm and hisown cottage. Itis bringing hundreds of laboring 
men and women every month from abroad to abide with us and enjoy 
its blessings. It has enabled the laborer to become the capitalist, the 
dependent to rise to independence, the poor to become rich. Many of 
the c opulent of to-day were poor but a decadeor twoago. I never hear 
the demagogue deno: mneing fhe ‘*bloated capitalist ’’ but lam reminded 
that with us a majority of the rich have come up from the ranks of the 
laboring people and their fortunes are but the result of labor saved. To 
illustrate, let me quote: 

Here are six shoemakers ong in cae sop. One of them attends to his 
business; you can hear the baits his hammer late and early. He is in love, 
it may be, with some girl on the next street. He has made up his mind to be a 
man, to succeed, tomake somebody else to have a home; and, while he 
oS , in his imagination he can see Own fireside with the ligh ht falling 

n the faces of wife and child. 

he peony five gentlemen work as little as they can, spend Sunda: r Soe dissipa- 
tion, ha’ headache onan, and as a result neveradvance. e industri- 
ous one, Vihe onein love, gain: ce of his employer, and in a little 
while cuts out work for Eanes other fellows. 


The next you know he has ashopof hisown, Ses Sars mons, Pelee Pe. 
man of A N the man of known integrity, can buy all he wishes in the U. 


ted States upon credit, 
The next a pees te know he is married, and he has built him a house, and he 
is happy, and dream has been realized. 


pursued the old course, stand 
e has a carriage, his wife 

r face covered with smiles, and they oe got two pets a 
their faces beaming with Joy, and the blue ribbons are —— A the wind. 

And thereupon shoemakers adjourn to some neighboring saloon 
sog: pass a renclution that there is an irrepressible conflict between capital and 

I can imagine that when this shoemaker by his frugality and industry 
had saved enough to run a shoe factory and employ these five workmen, 
he was denounced as a monopolist. But pardon this digression. Iwas 
proving, or at least trying to do so, that our tariff laws procured for our 
people better wages. I do not care to bewilder the committee by long 
columns of confusing figures in the shape of labor statistics, but 
content myself by calling yo attention to an oft-repeated and indis- 
putable fact, that we pa: pay bor, on an average, nearly twice as much 
as is paid for it in the Old World. Referring to the admirable argument 
of my friend, the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE], it will 
be seen that ten of the leading employments in the cotton-works of 
Manchester, are paid weekly wages averaging $6.18 each, 
while in Massachusetts the weekly average for the same kind of labor 
is $10.84. You can readily compute the percent. of difference. I bor- 
row from the same speech the following table: 


Wages paid in potteries at Hanley, England, and in the United States— 
Jrom letter of Robert P. Porter, in New York Tribune, April 2, 1883. 


on the corner some Sunday when he rides by. 
sits by his side, he 


United 
England. | puntos. 
| 

Fiat-presser .... $11 10 $20 30 
Dishmaker.. 9 62 19 43 
Cupmaker....... 9 92 19 67 
Saucer-maker 763 18 58 
Handbasin-maker, 9 66 19 73 
Hollowware presser. 814 17 9 
Hollowware presser jigger... 11 62 21 89 
Sg) py aS 655 13 56 
6 8 13 18 
8 46 19 3 
10 23 20 79 
8 00 16 97 
8 39 16 62 


Here are thirteen classes of laborers in the potteries. At Hanley the 
average weekly wage in 1882 was $11.61, while the same were paid a 
weekly average Way 70 in the United ‘States. In this industry our 
laborer receives twice the pay given the British employé. I might in- 
stitute similar comparisons and with like results between our 
and those paid in Belgium, France, Germany, Spain, England, and in- 
deed by all the industrial nations of the world, but to do so would be 
trespassing upon your patience. Presently I will try toshow that the 
high rate of our wages as compared with those paid abroad is directly 
attributable to a tariff for protection. 


I am now asked: ‘‘In what way is the farmer benefited?” 
And first I will let President Jackson answer. In his letter to Dr. 
Coleman, of April 24, 1824, General Jackson asked: 


Where has the ‘Asperioan facut a market for his surplus products? Ex 
for cotton he has neither a fi nor a home market. Does not this clear! 
prose! when there is no ne at feared abroad, that there is too mu 
joyed in agriculture, and that the channels of labor should be multi- 
plied? mmon sense at once points out the remedy. Draw from agriculture 
the superbundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby 
a home market cai ape r breadstuffs and distributing labor ¢ to a most 
sao i and benefits to the country will result. 
m agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children 
and y Lea once give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 


Fp sg we have been too long subject to the a os Ba 
chants. It is time a become a little more Americanized, and instead of 
feeding the pave and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else in a short 
time by conti ne ori present policy we shali all be paupers ourselves, 

And again, long enough after the tariff of 1824 had been passed to 
give ample opportunity to note its effects, President Jackson in his 
third annual message, December 6, 1831, said: 

Manufactures have been established, in which the funds of the capitalist find 
a seein beer and which give employment and subsistence to a nu- 
y of industrious and dexterous mechanics. 

™Tbe l Fraien rens TOWMOAR ges high wages in the construction of works of in- 
ternal improvement, which are pets with unprecedented rapidity. 

And in every succeeding annual mange President Jackson congrat- 
ulated the country on its steady growt population and wealth, or, 
as he states in his seventh message, 1835— 

The unexampled growth and prosperity of our conntry. 

This is Jacksonian democracy. You observe the answer: Protection 
gives a larger market, and as a consequence secures a better price for 
the farm product. It keepsa large body of laborers from the fields and 
puts them in the workshop; it makes them consumers of the farm prod- 
uct, when, if the workshop did not exist, they would be PU to of 
it. While this system narrows the field of competition among agri- 
culturists, it enlarges the body of buyers. If farming is to be profit- 
able it must have a good market for its surplus, and this can not be had 
abroad. The farmer is almost wholly dependent upon his home market; 

and when this fails, his occupation, except in so far as he can consume 
its fruits, is gone. The gross farin product of 1882 is estimated at 
$3,600,000,000. Of its surplus not more than 15 per cent. was sold 
abroad. The balance had to find a home market. Who make this 
market for the 85 per cent. of what the farmer raises for sale? I an- 
swer, the farm surplus is largely consumed by the 4,000,000 of our 
pone. who work in the shops and mines and factories. Drive these 

ring people from their employments by any system of legislation 
that will have that result, and let them become producers instead of 
consumers of the farm product, and the farmer will soon realize the 
value of tariff protection. All our industries stand together, and an 
injury to one is felt by all. 

It is asked, how does protection increase wages? All know that labor 
is the chief element of value in every manufactured commodity. If, 
therefore, foreign labor is cheaper than ours, manufacture here is only 
possible upon one of two conditions—either our labor must be reduced 
to the level of that abroad or we must put a duty on the foreign product 
when it enters our markets equal to the difference. Everything else 
between the foreign and home producer being equal, the tariff need only 
be the difference in the cost of labor to insure fair competition. It is 
certain that this must be had, or manufacturing industries can neither 
be established or continued in this country. Now, if the cheap labor 
of Hanley enables the British manufacturer to furnish pottery 50 per 
cent. below what it costs us to produce it, paying American prices for 
labor, we can manufacture no pottery without a tariff on that article 
equal to 50 per cent. at least. Having given this business that reason- 
able protection, it may proceed securing labor employment at a price 
above that paid abroad equal to the duty imposed. And if we fix the 
tariff rate on the imported manufacture at the fair difference in the act- 
ual cost to the foreign and home manufacturer of puttin; g his product 
in the market, the monopoly, if there be any, is that of the laborer, 
for he gets the benefit of the duty in the increased price paid him for 
his toil. I have announced myself a protectionist, but I have never 
advocated a rate of duty beyond that necessary to enable our people to 
compete with their rivals in those countries where cheaper labor and 
cheaper capital are to be obtained. I would insure the capitalist a 
prosperous business and a fair profit on his investment, and no more. 

We have now seen that protection gives a market to labor, to the 
farm product, and has enhanced the value of each, and I now assert 
that these more than compensate the consumer for any increase of price 
on what he buys. 

But to what extent does a protective duty increase the price? I 
quote briefly from Mr. Giles B. Stebbins: 

Even if a duty sometimes keeps prices up fora brief time, compensations come 
at once, and lower prices soon follow. Free-traders craftily ignore the compen- 
sations that they may the more ones deny the benefits. ¢, for instance, 
=s Brinkerhoff charge that $40,000,000 went into the pockets of our iron-makers 

in 1868, as a result of the * iniquitous tax” im on the people by the guiro on 
oe and grant N Neder is not wiped He that the price was raised raised that amount. Mr. 
A. S. Hewrrr, in nited States commissioner, said: ‘‘ The entire 
Gidisence in the cont a gh baie free Sao in land is the .” which 
>e ve as 87 cents to $1 per day there and $2 here. wefind thatthe Brinker- 


$40,000,000 went to the workmen, and the farmers got about $10,000,000 of it. 
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Napoleon created the beet-sugar industry in France under a prohibitive em 
bargo. Sugar was high, but it soon fell, and hundreds of thousands of tons of 
beet-sugar are made in France to-day, practically their entire consumption, and 
it is exported to the London market. 

History tells the same story in different countries—the building up of vast in- 
‘dustries and the cheapening of oe under protective tariffs. In England 
woolens formerly had a hi, , sometimes a prohibition, and the duty on 
iron was raised a score of times, from $2.50 up to & per ton, and woolens and 
iron grew cheaper all the time. 

What is our own experience? I will not repeat the figures so often 
given, but the fact dare not be controverted that under our protective 
system labor and the farm product have been constantly advancing, 
while every manufactured product has been cheapeningin price. Farm 
labor has gone up 100 per cent. and more within forty years. Cereals, 
poultry, beef, pork, hay, the product of the dairy, everything the farmer 
puts on the market has gone up, while woolens, cotton goods, hats, shoes, 

ufacture, 


agricultural implements, every man indeed, the laboring man 
‘buys has steadily gone down. 
Mr. Chairman, I remember when, as a boy, forty years ago, I stood 


behind the counter of a country store in my district; we bought butter 
at from 5 to 10 cents per pound, eggs at 3 to 6 cents dozen, chick- 
ens at 75 cents to $1 per dozen, pork at from $1.50 to $2.50 per hundred 
net, and other farm products at prices equally low. These products 
have advanced three to four hundred per cent. since then. On the 
other hand, cotton fabrics, such as prints, brown sheetings, tickings, 
drills, &c., that sold then at 12 to 15 cents per yard, are to be had to- 
day in the same market for from 6 to 9 cents. There have been like 
reductions in the prices of lawns, cassimeres, cloths, flannels; but I 
need not give details, as these facts stand admitted. The conclusion is 
clear; we can safely continuea policy that has brought these conditions 
to the country. 

Under the genius of our economical legislation we have stimulated 
industrial enterprise until our raw material is no longer being sent 
abroad to be made up by the foreign artisan. It is manufactured 
largely at home by ourown people. A few years agoin my own State 
of Indiana the noise of the wheels and hammers of the mill and shop 
could be scarcely heard and the glow of the man fires seldom 
seen. To-day almost every village has a manufactory filled with busy 
workers in wood, iron, or steel. There are in my little State 12,442 
manufacturing establishments, representing an aggregate investment 
of $53,000,000. These give employment to nearly 80,000 working peo- 
ple, and last year they consumed $97,000,000 of raw material and put 

. of their products in the market the value of $160,828,000. Here we 
have 80,000 wage-people for the farmer to feed, and here nearly $100,- 
000,000 is paid for raw material. Indiana is proud of these thrivi 
and growing industries, and her political influence will be given to that 
policy that will maintain them by ing them amarket. Our wool, 
iron ore, coal, and all kinds of raw material are, by reason of these in- 
dustries, made up at home. The cotton of the South will soon bespun 
and woven in mills erected by the side of her own cotton and corn fields, 
cine ag her own work-people employment. and her planters a home 
market. 

Alabama has now 23 cotton-mills; Georgia, 62; North Carolina, 92; 
South Carolina, 81; Tennessee, 33; Virginia, 14; Maryland, 24; Lou- 
a ai 11; Texas, 6; Kentucky, 5; Arkansas, 4; and 

orida, 2. 

These mills were returned in the census of 1880 as producing $21,000,- 
000 worth of cotton goods; but the product of 1884 isfestimated at $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Since the census was completed $25,000,000 of earnings of these mills 
has been sent North for the purchase of new and additional machinery, 
for though the South itself is rapidly advancing toward such a manu- 
facture of iron and steel implements as will enable her to supply the 
machinery for her own cotton-mills, at present she has got no further 
than agricultural implements. In these, however, the South in 1880 
had 296 manuifactories, which turned out a product worth $.557,604, 
the growth having more than doubled between 1870 and 1859, 

But, Mr. Chairman, this subject is exhaustless, and I have talked 
upon it much longer than I intended. I leave it here, and leave much 
unsaid. I conclude by saying that no legislation should be invoked 

, that will oppress any, even the poorest and humblest, and no special 
privileges should be secured to any. Our laws should bless all and 
equally protect all. A true statesmanship has regard for the interest of 
every calling and every class, for the national prosperity is but the ag- 
gregate prosperity of the individual citizen. Believing that fair pro- 
tection distributes its blessings equally to all; that it has secured an 
unexampled prosperity to all classes; that under it the nation and the 
people are enabled to be independent, I shall give it, as a system, my 
support. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to 
discuss the details of the tariff. That duty is devolved upon the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means; butas I shall vote for the 
Morrison bill with or without the amendment suggested by Mr. Speaker 
CARLISLE, which proposes to abolish the tax upon tobacco and to reduce 
to a nominal amount the tax on brandy distilled from fruits, I propose 
to submit some of the reasons that control my vote. 

The sentiment of a majority of the people demands a reduction in the 
rates of tariff taxation, and it is the duty of the House of Representa- 


tives, an especially the majority of it, to make an honest effort to com- 
ply with this demand. If such an effort shall fail of success the people 
will the responsibility of a failure upon those who contribute to it. 

It is the policy of the Democratic party, as I understand it, to cut out 
by the roots the protective system and substitute in its stead a tariff 
for revenue as contradistingnished from a tariff for protection. 

How that policy shall be enforced is the great question before Con- 
gress and the country. It would be an actof party destruction to avoid 
the duty which is now devolved upon the majority of the House. 

Wise and wholesome legislation upon the tariff must be based upon 
existing conditions to which it relates. What are some of these condi- 
tions? 

The protective system has prevailed for many years, and under the 
influence of the bounties and protection bestowed upon the mannfact- 
uring industries a vast amount of money has been invested in that 
business. These industries have grown to great proportions. Their 
wealth, influence, and power are i throughout the entire 
country, and their business relations are intimately mixed and blended 
with all the affairs of the people. 

The demand for labor in these industries has withdrawn from other 
callings millions of toiling men, women, and children who, after long 
years of employment therein, have become parts and parcels of the 
business. In dealing with the fixed relations of vast industries to the 
affairs of the people by legislation important changes should always be 
made with that caution and prudence that high considerations enforce. 

It can not be denied that the manufacturing industries are in an un- 
healthy condition. Under the influence of high protection against fair 
and just competition they have been hoisted upon stilts. The hot- 
house influence of bounties and subsidies has fostered a reliance upon 
the favors of law and not upon the merits of business conducted in the 
face of fair competition. 

Violent or inconsiderate legislation, though leveled at such an op- 
pressive and iniquitous a system of taxation as the protective system is 
believed to be, would not be justified by existing conditions nor the 
judgment of the people. 

The bill under consideration is a conservative approach toward a 
tariff for revenue. Its conservatism, fairness, and liberality are all ap- 
parent when considered with reference to the conditions to which I 
have adverted. The reduction in the rates of tariff taxation proposed 
by it can not present a just cause of complaint from any quarter. After 
the reduction proposed shall have been applied the average rate of 
duty upon imports will be 33 per cent., a rate far above a revenue 
basis. Opinion as to the effect of the bill upon revenue is very much 
divided. It is believed by some that the amount of revenue that will 
be realized under its provisions, in case it becomes a law, will be thirty 
millions aes per annum than the amount usually collected under the 
existing tariff; but I do not concur in that opinion. On the contrary, 
I believe the revenue will be increased, and I am supported in that 
opinion by the uniform operation of tariff taxation. 

Every reduction in the rates of the tariff from high protection toward 
a revenue basis increases importations, and consequently the amount 
of revenue; but such result will present no objection to the bill, tomy 
mtaa E Do meaane T haf borealter Rive- aur T 

Mr. irman, the t point gained by the people, if this bi - 
comes a law, and that which constitutes its Gilet cantieticy, will be a 
reduction of 20 per cent. upon the cost of nearly all manufactured 
products consumed py them. The burden of tariff taxations of which 
the people complain is the exorbitant prices that they are required to 
pay for manufactured products, foreign and domestic. Such prices 
are the result, in the main, of high rates of tariff taxation. A 20 per 
cent, reduction will be a great saving of expenses to the people, espe- 
cially to the poor, whose scant wages and meager incomes are, for the 
most part, consumed in the purchase of the actual necessaries of life, 
so enhanced in price by the tariff. 

Considerations of a just public policy stay the work of reconstruction 
of the tariff at the limit fixed by this bill, but the demand of the peo- 
ple who have been so long oppressed by tariff taxation will not be wholly 
satisfied until the work of reconstruction shall be complete by thesub- 
stitution of a tariff for revenue for the protective system. This meas- 
ure therefore must serve as notice to all interested that the Democratic 
party means to advance step by step to the only just and constitutional 
mode of raising revenue by a tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indisputably sound policy to collect no more 
money by taxation than the Government needs to meet its current de- 
mands. A plethoric or overflowing Treasury invites legislative spolia- 
tion and encourages wasteful extravagance in all the departments of 
the public service and the appropriation of public money to objects of 
doubtful propriety. 

The annual withdrawal of large sums of money from the people, net 
needed for public purposes, is an oppressive exercise of power, if not-a 
grave political crime. I do not think, however, that the Government 


will collect more revenue under the provisions of this measure if it shall 
become a law than will be needed to meet the demands upon the Treas- 
ury, and therefore there need be no fear of an overflowing Treasury and 
the harmful results of idle money. 

It is said that we are now and have been for several years collecting 
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a large surplus, and that we now have a redundant Treasury. Schemes 
robed in the guise of benevolence, projects of shameful extravagance, 
and demands for large appropriations are pending in Congress, all seek- 
ing to reduce the cash ce in the Treasury and make room for more 
money to be gathered from the people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a surplus dollar in the Treasury. Over 
$250,000,000 in bonds drawing 3 per cent. interest annually are over- 
dueandunpaid. Thetax-payers are paying from seven toeight millions 
of dollars interest on these bonds annually. How can it be said that 
we have one hundred millions, or any less sum, of surplus money in the 
Treasury when the people are paying millions of dollars interest an- 
nually upon overdue bonds? 

The truth is, that those whose duty it is to apply the money to the 
payment of these bonds have no disposition to obey the law in that re- 
spect. They believe that the public debt is a national blessing be- 
cause it furnishes a necessity from year to year to gather taxes from the 
people and a pretext to keepin full vigor the national-banking system, 
that must expire as the public debt is discharged. 

A large proportion of the series of 3 per cent. bonds now outstanding and 
overdue areowned by thebanks. Ifthey were paid off these pets of Gov- 
ernment patronage would be compelled to go into the market and buy 
other and dearer bonds or surrender their circulation. The whole field 
of legislative expedients is being explored to find some mode to avoid 
the payment of the public debt, in order to furnish a perpetual founda- 
tion on which to rest the banking system, the most remorseless of all 
monopolies that feed upon the spoils of legislative favor. If it should 
transpire that the pending bill will yield the Government more reve- 
nue, in case it becomes a law, than the present tariff, that resultshould 
furnish no just cause of complaint against the bill, but should add to 
its favor, already great, mre bag le, who demand that the pub- 
lic debt shall be paid as it falls due, and that national-bank notes 
shall give way to legal-tender Treasury notes. I support the bill, 
therefore, because it enforces a reasonable and conservative reduction 
in the rates of import duties, and to that extent a reduction in the 
cost of manufactured products to the people, and because under its pro- 
visions, as I believe, sufficient revenue will be raised to meet the cur- 
rent oe of Government and extinguish the matured bonds out- 
standing. 

Mr. Chairman, a tariff forrevenue, as contradistinguished froma tariff 
for protection, represents the theory and principle of the Democratic 
party, as I understand them, upon tariff taxation, and is the only con- 
stitutional and just mode of raising revenue by impost duties. 

The fundamental principles upon which a tariff for revenue ought to 
be constructed are that taxes ought not to be levied except for public 
purposes oyer which the Federal Government has jurisdiction; that no 
more money should be collected than such public p uire under 
honest and economical administration; and that the burden of the tax 
should be in proportion to the ability of the tax-payer to bear it. 

A tariff constructed upon such principles and fairly adjusted, with 
reference to existing conditions, excludes the idea of a redundant treas- 
ury. It excludes wholly any recognition of right in favor of any in- 
dividual or class of individuals or corporations to the advantage or 
protection of tariff taxation in the promotion or advancement of their 
private interests at the expense of the public. 

The results which follow such a tariff system, as has been clearly 
demonstrated in the history of the Government during the period of 
the existence of a tariff for revenue, are most beneficent and just when 
compared with those which flow from a tariff for protection. By 
it economy in the administration of all the affairs of Government is 
enforced, because no money is provided for wasteful expenditure or 
extravagant appropriations. Unequal burdens are impossible, because 
taxation is proportioned to the ability of the citizen to bear it. 

Industries flourish because they must be conducted upon their own 
merits, without reliance upon the principle of protection and bounty. 
The laborer rejoices in a better living upon the expenditure of less 
money. The necessaries of life, indispensable to the poor as well as to 
the rich, are cheapened or made free of tax. Monopolies are not fos- 
tered, because protection to investments or bounties and subsidies paid 
to individuals or corporations are forbidden by this just system of taxa- 
tion. Monopolies are not the product of individual or corporate exer- 
tion only. Legislative favor, advantages, bounties, and subsidies se- 
cured by law are the promoters of monopoly. And, finally, undersuch 
a system whatever of prosperity comes to gladden the country is shared 
by all, from the humblest tiller of the soil to the millionaire. 

If there is any question fully settled, so far as the courts can deter- 
mine, it is that the taxing power under our system of government can 
only be lawfully exercised to providerevenue for public purposes within 
the jurisdiction of the Government, and that the exercise of that power 
for the special benefit of individuals or corporations is a usurpation of 
power pure and simple. A tariff for revenue falls within the legiti- 
mate sphere of the taxing power of the Government because it is the 
imposition of import duties for public purposes, and not for the special 
benefit of individuals or corporations. 

The Supreme Court of the United States say in the case of the Loan 
Association vs. Topeka (20 Wallace, page 657), that— 

The power to tax is therefore the strongest, the most pervading ofall the powers 


of the Government, Sacre, Seaia or indirectly to all classes of the ple. 
It was said by Chief-Justice in the case of McCulloch vs. The State of 
Maryland, that the power to tax is the powerto destroy. Astrikinginstance of 
the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax of 10 per 
cent. imposed the United States on the circulation of all other banks than 
the national drove out of existence every State bank of circulation within 
a year or two after its passage. This power can as readily be employed against 
one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and 
give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, ifthere is no implied limita- 
tion of the uses for which the power may be exe: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 

a decree under legislative forms. 

Nor is it taxation. A “tax,” says Webster's Dictionary, ‘‘is a rate or sum of 
money assessed on the person or property of a citizen oy oT the use 
of the nation or state.” “Taxes are ens or charges imposed by the legisla- 
ture upon persons or property to raise money for public purposes,” 

Coulter, J., in Northern Liberties, rs. St. John’s Caurch, says, very 
forcibly: 

I think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition, levied by authority of the government, forthe pur- 
pose of carrying on the government in all its machinery and operations; that 

hey are imposed for a public purpose. 

Although this decision was made upon a question that involved the 
power of the Legislature of Kansas to tax the people of that State for 
a private purpose, yet the principle announced is equally applicable to 
the power of Congress when exercising the taxing power. If there is 
no limitation of the uses for which this power may be exercised it may 
be employed, as itis now, to maintain a protective tariff to ruin one class 
of individuals and increase the wealth of another. The imposition of 
import duties for the purpose of raising money to donate to manufact- 
uring industries to enable them to compete with foreign industries would 
be a clear violation of the taxing power. No protectionist would un- 
dertake to defend a violation of the Constitution so open and flagrant. 
What is the difference between taking the property or income of one 
citizen by direct means and giving it to another, and in accomplishing 
the same result by indirection? far as the citizen who is injured is 
concerned, there is no difference. His loss is the same, whether his 

perty is taken by one orthe other method. The indirect mode suits 
the recipients of the bounty better, however. If the bounty-money 
was raised directly, Congress would have to apportion it out among 
the ‘‘ protected classes ’’ according to some rule of division. Each estab- 
lishment would get its proportion. There would be no opportunity for 
the several parts of each “‘ protected industry ” to get more of the stolen - 
goods than its share;-whereas under the indirect system that protected 
industry gets most of the bounty, that drives the hardest in with 
labor. It would be far more honorable to raise the money openly and 
divide it among the protected classes. The people would then realize 
how much they pay forthe support of the manufacturing interests, and 
labor could understand its interests in the bounty. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this indirect method of taxing the people for the 
benefit of a few who are engaged in manufacturing is the only safe mode 
by which tosecure the bounty. If this burden was laid openly, so that 
its enormity would be exposed, the people would revolt against such un- 
just exaction. Self-interest always rebels against open robbery, but 


fraud, robed in a patriotic garb, deceives while it plunders. 


There will never bea period of time in the future of this Government 
when a revenue tariff will not give an advantage to the home manufact- 
urer over his foreign competitor. That advantage is not the offspring 
of right, but it comes as the inevitable result of taxing imports at all. 
Why should the home manufacturer not be content with the advantage 
which flows to him under the provisions ofa constitutional tariff? What 
right in morals or law has any private business to be supported from 
the income of the people? 

The proposition is abhorrent, and repugnant to every sentiment of 
justice and fair dealing, and is an assault upon the equality of right, the 
very foundation upon which our institutions are supposed to rest. A 
private industry which can not maintain itself upon its own merits 
ought to be abandoned. This is the rule of business applicable to all 
the affairs of men, and simple justice and fair dealing forbid excep- 
tions to it made by bounties extorted from the people under the guise 
of raising revenue for public purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, the contrast between the operation and effects of a 
tariff for revenue and those of a tariff for protection is marked and sig- 
nificant. It has aroused universal inquiry among the people. There 
is unrest and disquiet under the burden of 2 protective tariff plainly 
discernible in all sections of the Union. While the war raged the bur- 
den was borne by the people with patriotic fortitude. Fora long time 
after the close of the war the great public debt silenced their murmurs; 
but now that peace reigns and the public debt is no longer an incubus, 
neither patriotism norsense of honor demands further submission to the 
cruel exactions of protection. 

If a tariff is a tax imposed upon the people who consume foreign com- 
modities that are taxed, and it can not be otherwise, the gross injustice 
and onerous oppression of the existing protective is easily dem- 
onstrated. I can not go into details, but the total value of all the 
taxed commodities imported into the United States during the last fiscal 
year was $493;916,383.81; the average rate of duty or tax paid was about 
424 per cent., and the total amount of revenue received by the Govern- 
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ment from the tariff was $194,464,758. These fi mean that the 
people paid that much revenue for the privilege of buying the foreign 
taxed commodities that were imported into the United States during 
that year. They paid over one-third of the value of the goods for the 
privilege of buying them. This was an enormous tax not justified by 
the demands of Government. 

Now, why did Congress deem it necessary to fix the rates of the tariff 
so high? It was not for the purpose of collecting revenue for public 
purposes. If revenue had been the object of the tax less rates would 
have been fixed, for everybody concedes now that high rates lessen the 
amount of revenue, while low rates, if not below the revenue basis, in- 
crease the amount of revenue. The main object of fixing the rates so 
high was to protect home manufacturers from the competition of foreign 
manufacturers, But high as the rates of the tariff are, and enormous 
as the amount was that the people paid last year for the privilege of 
buying the small amount of foreign products consumed, it was a mere 
fragment in comparison with the amount actually paid by the people 
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to the protected industries by reason of the existing costly and imperial 
system of taxation. 

Nearly nine-tenths of all dutiable goods imported into the United 
States compete with similar products manufactured here for a market. 
The ‘‘protected industries” represent an immense business. The value 
of the products manufactured by them during the year 1880, as shown 
by the census, reached the enormous sum of $2,440,502,649. All of 
these products which were purchased in the United States sold at a price 
enhanced by the tariff tax upon the foreign competitors. That is to 
say, the home manufacturer goes into the market with his with 
the advantage of the tariff tax over his foreign competitor. e higher 
that tax is the better forhim. Just how much that advantage yields 
annually to the ‘protected industries ’’ is a subject of estimation, which 
experts can very nearly approximate. 

I have been furnished with a table prepared by Mr. SPRINGER, of 
Illinois, which shows the operation of the tariff for the year 1882. It 
is as follows: 


Statement showing the amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the increased cost of home products by reason of 


discriminating duties on imported 


articles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid and number of 


hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon, for the year 1882. 
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a Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 196,759,200 pounds; molasses, 16,573,273 gallons. Number and wages of laborers not stated. 


This table shows thatthe ‘‘ protected industries” received during the 
year 1882 $556,938,637 from the people of the United States, who pur- 
chased their products in excess of what their products would have 
brought if there had been no tariff. That is to say, for every dollar 
paid into the Treasury as a tax upon imports $3 go into the pockets of 
the “protected classes.” Iam aware that other estimates place the 
amount received by the protected industries at a much greater sum, 
but I regard this estimate as reliable. 

It thus appears that on account of the protective tariff over $700,- 
000,000 were drawn from the people during the last fiscal year. Not 
quite $200,000,000 of that amount was paid into the Treasury as reve- 
nue. All the balance of it went into the pockets of the ‘protected 
classes*’ as enhanced profits by reason of the tariff upon the sale of 
their merchandise. ; 

Can it be possible, Mr. Chairman, that a system of taxation that 
thus outrages every principle of justice and fair dealing finds a warrant 
for its existence in the Constitution which we all so much revere. Its 
greed and pillage are sufficient to appall every just man. 

If this enormous burden fell only on the rich, or if it were equitably 
adjusted and apportioned among the people according to their ability 
to pay, the system would in some measure be relieved of its unblush- 
ing tyranny and gross oppression; but such is far from the fact. The 
burden falls heavier upon the shoulders of the poor than upon those of 
therich. The poor must purchase the necessaries of life taxed as they 
are, and so must the rich; but this system of taxation makes no dis- 
tinction between the ability of the two classes to pay the taxes imposed, 
even upon the necessaries of life. 

What must be the results of sucha system of taxation? Unlike those 
which flow from a tariff for revenues wholly. The burden of the tax 
falls unequally. Those the least able to supply themselves with the 
necessaries of life are most oppressed, and the burden decreases as in- 
come increases. Its tendency is to centralize wealth, to build up classes 
by foreed contributions upon the people at large, to foster monopolies, 
and to create an aristocracy of wealth. It degrades labor instead of ele- 
vating it, for under the guise of high wages it robs it of its income in 
enhanced prices for the necessaries of life. Monopoly and serfdom goin 
pairs, and both are the legitimate offsprings of a system which robs the 
public to aggrandize the few. [A planse.) Besides, sir, the effect of 
this system upon the protected Usdrestrten emselves is most harmful. 


It encourages overinvestment and overproduction, and the bounties 
paid enable them to suspend work at pleasure, to the ruin and distress 
of labor. It creates conditions under which large wealth is accumu- 
lated in the hands of few, while the many are forced into poverty. 


It is said, Mr. Chairman, that the present tariff is the offspring of the 
war. During that great but ever to be regretted struggle the demand 
for revenue and manufactuyed products reached the very highest point 
of human necessity. The present rates of the tariff were fixed, in the 
main, for a twofold purpose: for revenue, and as a stimulus to produc- 
tion to meet the extraordi demands of the war. 

Whatever might be said by way of justification of the system as a ne- 
cessity of war would challenge my respect, for I recognize the fact that 
the life of a great nation imperiled by war is dearer than constitutions 
or laws. But the war closed twenty years ago. There is now no war 
demand for manufactured products and nostimulusis needed. Onthe 
other hand, the stimulus applied by way of bounties and protection has 
resulted in overinvestment and overproduction. On all sides we hear 
of mills closed or running en limited time. The mill-owner rests on 
his bounty until demand for his goods revive, while the laboreris turned 
out to look for work in other employment. The system has outlived 
its purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that the marvelous development of the re- 
sources of the country during the last twenty years and the enormous 
addition to the wealth of the people and their apparent Pee are all 
due to the protective system, and they are eloquently displayed as the 
beneficent results of protection. Is the credit due? Ithink not. If 
you will compare the results of the period when we hada Democratic tariff 
with those which are now claimed for protection fairly and with refer- 
ence to the conditions applicable to each, you will find the prosperity of 
the people under the former period far more satisfactory to the philan- 
thropist and the patriot than that which now exists. During the period 
of a tariff for revenue, the prosperity of the people (as shown by the 
census) was marked and significant. It was widely diffused. The ac- 
qéets and gains of labor, industry, and enterprise were shared by the 
whole people, fiom the humblest tiller of the soil to the millionaire. 

The prosperity which is apparent to-day is in a large d decep- 
tive. The general and substantial prosperity of the tariff-for-revenue 
period does not exist. It is true that we are dazed by the glare of 
wealth and stand lost in admiration at the grand development of the 
inherent resources of the country. But I t to say that the wealth 
which attracts our attention to-day lies up in heaps. It is enthroned 
in palatial residences that shelter the bounty-fed barons of protection. 
It displays itself in the long lines of railway stretching across the con- 
tinent, all owned by money kings; in the ‘‘ million list,” who cut the 
coupons from untaxed bonds; in the long roll of banks and bankers, 
fattening day by day upon the spoils gathered from the people by the 
favor of class legislation; in the costly public buildings, more fit for 
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the scarlet henchmen of royalty to dwell in than the servants of a repub- 
lican people, erected all over the country by the money wrung from the 
public by this system of indirect taxation; and finally in the baronial 
landed estates filched from the public domain, the heritage of the poor, 
under the forms of law. [Applause.] 

From 1860 to 1870 the nine leading manufacturing States increased 
their wealth 173 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, 200 per cent. ; while for 
the same period the nine most fertile agricultural States show no such 
wonderful achievements in the acquisition of wealth. The truth is, 
and I regret to say it, that the wealth of the country acquired under 
the protective system is most unevenly divided. There is abundant 
wealth and prosperity, but who shares it? There are to-day more 
modest homes where the comforts of wealth are unknown, there are 
more tenement houses where tired le are supposed to rest, there 
are more cabins clinging to the hillsides or dotting the great plains, 
there are more hovels. where squalid poverty sleeps upon its rags, and 
there are more able-bodied men and women eking out a miserable ex- 
istence upon scant wages than at any other period in the history of the 
country. In theveryglare and glamour of centralized wealth and cor- 
porate power which the protective system promotes there is a vast 
army of men, women, and children struggling for the barest living. 
There is no factor in American politics or policies that has contributed 
more to centralize the wealth of the country, to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, than the system of protection. 

This iniquitous system of protection is defended mainly upon the 
ground that the aid extended tothe ‘‘ protected industries ’’ isn 
to enable them to pay their ‘laborers compensatory wages. This de- 
fense is remarkable in many respects, and in none more so than its en- 
tire falsity and want of sincerity. Abstractly considered, it presents 
no merit founded on right. It assumes that Congress has the right to 
tax the people for the p of making a private business profitable 
to the owners, a right denied by the highest court of thecountry. The 
very statement of the demand is abhorrent and repugnant to justice 
and fair dealing. It has no warrant in the Constitution. It is the off- 
spring of greed. [Applause]. 

Life, Mr. from the cradle to the grave, is but a combat 
for a comfortable living and a decent burial against all opposing ele- 
ments. In that great struggle every contestant is entitled to a fair 
chance of success, and whenever the Government lays its heavy hand 
upon the income or property of the citizen, not for public Krpana of 
government, but to transfer it to another citizen to aid him in the 
struggle, it commits an unpardonable crime against humanity. Be- 
sides, sir, this defense of the protective system upon the part of the re- 
cipients of its bounty is false and insincere, and in proof of it I pre- 
sent the letter of Dr. Young, the president of a cotton factory in the 
State of Georgia: 

f GOLUMBUS, GA., March 13, 1884. 


DEAR Sm: I have your letter of 10th instant, in which you ask my views as 
to what effect a reduction of 20 pe cent, would have on the cotton manufactur- 
ing interests of the South. To the question I answer unhesitatingly, none. 

e South is now en, in manufacturing, say, standard (or eget id nce 
goods, and which are nly consumed by the masses of our population South 
and North; and now the South sends her surplus productions to the North, 
where they displace all such heavy-weight as were formerly made there 
and sent South. These advantages (in all such goods) must ever remain with 
the South, over New England and Old England; and New England, on account 
= abo proximity to the cotton-fields, has a ve advantage over Old Eng- 


jan 

A reduction of 20 cent. in the tariff would not enable England to compete 
with thiscountry, North or South, in these heavy-weight goods; but if the tariff 
on all articles ente: into the cost of manufacturing in this country were also 
reduced 20 per cent.,then the manufacturers North and South would be bene- 


fited; and if the duties on all such goods entering into the cost of manufactur- 

ing were made free, then the North and South could compete with England in 

all markets of the world. The tariff as it now stands of course shuts outall for- 

eign competition with erenuaenriag prol aane in this country (except a few 

Pc monger of fine goods for the weal! y); and it locks in their productions, and 
us confines them to the home demand; 


and, as a consequence, there is nowa 
glut of To illustrate my position, the company over which I preside con- 
sumes ut fifty bales of cotton per day. A New England mill consuming that 


amount of cotton would have to pay $350 per day more for it than it costs this 
company, and a mill in England would have to pay more than that. 

These advantages are so great that the tariff (if entirely removed) would not 
enable England to compete with this country on heavy-weight goods, and if the 
tariff was removed on all articles that enter into the cost of manufacturing, then 
this country could command the markets of the world and the supremacy o 
England would be ended. 

I have visited England three times and have investigated the cost of labor 
compared with the South, and found it more (or higher) than here; and yet our 
operatives were in better condition from the that food costs less with us, and 

othing also, as our climate does not require such heavy clothing. 

I labor at the North about the same as in England. 

I also investigated the cost and selling price of heavy cotton and con- 
cluded I could sell in England at a profit, but to do so I must adopt their pecul- 
iarities of styles, and I prefer a home market. 

I believe if all our custom-houses were abolished that this country would find 

in and) a large market for our manufactures of cotton and woolen 4 
ow, this country is heavily taxed with almost everything that enters into the 
cost of production, bapena with machinery and ending with the baling the 


goods with Scotch burlaps. 

I believe the manufacturing interests in this country, with their natural ad- 
vantages, if free from all legislation, would soon become the great manu- 
facturing center. 

Yours, truly, 
EAGLE AND PHÆŒNIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
= W. H. YOUNG, President, 
Hon. Hues BUCHANAN, 
House of 


Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
In order to show the insincerity of those who urge this plea in behalf 


of protection, I submit that the ‘‘protected industries’’ during the 
last fiscal year paid their laborers $447,719,876. They received inci- 
dentally from the protection afforded by the tariff, as I have shown, 
over $500,000,000. How was that sum applied? If it was applied to- 
the payment of the wages of their laborers, it was more than sufficient 
to pay the entire wages due their laborers. So it seems that the peo- 
ple paid the wages of the laborers employed by the “‘ protected indus- 
tries’’ and nearly $200,000,000 in excess, which went to swell their 
enormous demands. 

It will be borne in mind that this demand is made in behalfof Ameri- 
can labor against the competition of cheap foreign labor. 

The history of the transactions of the ‘‘ protected industries ” shows 
that no consideration of the wageaot laborersentersinto the demand for 
tariff bountiesand protection. It shows thatthe iron ruleof supply and 
demand is applied tothe wagesofthelaborer. If the supply is great the 
laborer must be content with whatever priceisoffered. Noristhis rule 
harshand arbitrary, as itisalways applied in the interestsofthe American 
laborer. But these ‘‘ protected industries,” notwithstanding the boun- 
ties and protection they secure, confessedly in the interest of American 
labor under the tariff, do not hesitate, whenever they desire to swell 
their profits, to explore the crowded marts ofthe Old World for cheap 
foreign labor to take the place of American labor, until now 30 per 
cent. of American labor has been driven out of their employment and 
foreign labor substituted for it. 

Sir, the Democratic party makes no war upon capital, but is now and 
always has been the champion of the rights of the people against the 
encroachment of power and unjust exactions. It has always battled 
forapureand honestadministrationof Government. Ithas stood by the 
people throughout the long war which monopoly and centralized wealth 

ve made upon their income and property. It has been the avowed 
foe of all class legislation. It has struggled to bestow the blessings and 
benefits of Government on all alike and to apportion its burdens among 
all the people. Time and time again it has gone down in defeat, over- 
whelmed by the combined elements of protection, monopoly, and central- 
ized wealth. But undaunted by defeat, inspired by the great cause of 
the people against all opposing elements, it will ever be true to its prin- 
ciples and traditions in adversity or prosperity. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill because 
I believe it wrong in principle, unscientific in construction, hurtful in 
tendency, and destructive in effect if carried to its logical conclusion. 
Its very discussion is already disturbing the business of the oai, 
and the only parties who look forward to its passage with hope are the- 
manufacturers of England and the school of politicians who advocate 
it upon this floor. 

The questions involved have been so amply discussed that I should 
have remained silenthad it not been for the that I represent a dis- 
trict which this bill strikes with fatal force. The details of tariff legis- 
lation have received such full consideration in this debate that I do not. 
purpose to add to the discussion of details. Somany figures have been 
given, which no one remembers except in a general way, that I shall 
not pile up more figures; but I shall seek to di some of those un- 
derlying principles to which all details and all figures are subordinate. 

We have here a positive antagonism of theories, while their supporters 
profess a common aim and object. All, protectionists and free-traders- 
alike, profess to desire the permanent welfare of our people, and es- 
pecially of those who depend upon daily labor for daily bread. Pro- 
fessedly we do not differ in the end, but only in the meansof attaining 
the end. These two theories are: 

1. ‘Commercial freedom,” or free trade, the fundamental idea of 
which is that our market is the world. 

2. Protection, or ‘‘the American ”? with the fundamental idea. 
that by discriminating duties upon imports we may segregate the mar- 
kets of our country from those of more densely populated countries, 
s ae thereby a scale of wages definitely American may be main- 


In discussing this qustion we are not to forget that one of these theo- 
ries has been thoroughly tested, and its results are known and reason- 


f | ably certain. 


Free trade in its full meaning has never been tried in this country, 
and therefore what its results would be is a matter of speculation only. 
Whatever names may be used, it must not be forgotten that there are 
not and never have been any advocates of genuine free trade in this 
country. Ever since ; 

THE OLD CONFEDERATION 
broke down for the want of a stable revenue, and the present Constitu- 
tion was adopted in order that the Federal Government might have an 
income independent of the several States, and since the levy of duties 
on imports was found the simplest and most feasible method of rais- 
ing Federal revenue, a practical free-trader has been unknown in this 
country. 

To support the Government by direct taxation upon property would 
necessitate either the employment of a second net-work of tax officials 
throughout the States, a system most expensive and offensive, or the 
collection of the Federal revenue through the tax machinery of the sev- 
eral States upon requisitions from the General Government, thereby 
inviting constant collisions and conflicts of Federal and State jurisdic- 
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tion, ending at lastin the employment of military force or a final break- 
down of the Union as the Confederation broke down, for the want of 
the taxing power. In either case no party would long survive which 
attempted to conduct this Government by direct taxation on property. 
THE ISSUE IS NOT, THEREFORE, BETWEEN TARIFF AND DIRECT TAXATION. 


There remain, then, two resources: 

1. External taxation, or “‘ tariff.” 

2. Internal taxation, called ‘‘internal revenue.” Tatera zevonno aa 
never been recognized as a of the ordinary and accepted tax sys- 
tem of the country. It ee unpopular from the foundation of the 
Government. The cause of this is not far to seek nor hard to find. (1) 
It is a tax upon production and not upon consumption. It discourages 
the production of whatever it is laid upon. (2) It is a tax upon the 
business of the country and brings it under a surveillance at once ob- 
noxious and embarrassing. (3) Itcan only becarried out through and 
by a system of espionage, not only costly and odious, but contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions. (4) Its only place in any system is as 
a tax upon a few things, such as distilled spirits, which are recognized 
as not only strictly luxuries, but are conceded to be hurtful to society, 
and the production of which is rather to be diminished than increased, 

The internal-revenue system finds its only true sphere in time of war. 
when a vast revenue must be raised with a certainty not dependent 
upon our consumption of foreign products. The weakness of the tariff 
as a purely revenue system lies in the fact that through our inability 
to consume foreign products in time of war the revenue is certain to 
break down when most greatly needed. Weare brought around, there- 
fore, to the conclusion that the only ordinary and permanent source of 
revenue that the Federal Government can rely upon is the duty on 
imports collected in its own custom-houses by its own fiscal agents. 

THE ISSUE IS NOT BETWEEN TARIFF AND INTERNAL REVENUE. 

No party since the adoption of the Constitution has ever proposed to 
dispense with a tariff. No party now proposes to dispense with it, and 
none ever will so long as the Federal Government must have an inde- 
pendent revenue. 

The issue, then, is not between tariff and anti-tariff, nor yet strictly 
between high tariff and low tariff, but rather between protection and 
anti-protection. And yet for the purposes of this discussion I shall 
speak of these two parties or elements as ionists and free-traders. 
Both are fora tariff for revenue. Both are not for a tariff for revenue 
only. 

The protectionist system is 

THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

The free-trade system is a cosmopolitan system. 

By protection we seek first, foremost, and always to develop our 
own country— 

1. As to its natural resources, its raw material. 

2. As to labor, the transmuting power in production. 

3. As to its transmuted labor, its capital or wealth. 

4. As to its markets, its means of consumption. 

By this we seek and believe that we achieve the following 
ends, which we consider in the highest degree desirable: 

1. National independence— 

First. By the development of our own natural resources, our raw 
material. 

Second. By the production within our own borders of all that is 
needful to national or individual life. 

Third. By the creation within ourselves of every form of labor, skill, 
or invention requisite to national or individual support. 

Fourth. By the control of our own markets, free from the domina- 
tion of foreign powers either in peace or war. 

Fifth. By the maintenance of a national scale of wages, creating a 
greater power of consumption, higher civilization, greater content, and 
greater loyalty. 

And here let me say that no nation can be truly great or truly inde- 
pendent until it can arm, clothe, and munition its own armies in time 
of war, and control its own markets in time of peace! [Applause. ] 

2. The next object of protection is the conservation and utilization 
of the great natural advantages which the Almighty has given us in 
our broad domain, our ample raw materials and natural facilities for 
transmuting them into products for the consumption of an advanced 
civilization. 

3. Maintenance of home markets adequate to the consumption of 
home production, so as to effect a saving upon transportation which 
shall go to augment the common wealth of the country, increasing the 
wages of labor, the returns of capital, and the capacity for consump- 
tion. 

Against all this the free-traders put a single maxim, to wit: ‘‘ The 
market is the world; buy where you can buy cheapest, sell where you 
can sell dearest.” In other words, the whole race of life is reduced to 
a race for cheapness, not for advancement. 

What does this maxim mean? When we are adjured to “‘open the 
markets of the world,” what does that mean? It means that we are 
adjured to reduce our cost of uction to a level that will force our 
products into the markets of the world. This can only be done by re- 
ducing the wages of our laborers to and below the level of the wages of 


every nation with which we compete in the specified production, for 
tion must be added to prime cost. ‘‘ The speed of the fleet 
is the speed of the slowest ship,” and the level of wages in order to com- 
pete in production with the nations must be the level of the nation 
having the cheapest wages engaged in the specified production. 
“FREE TRADE” IS THE MILLENNIAL SYSTEM. 


When all nations are on an even plane of civilization, all nations on 
an equal scale of production and invention, all nations of an equal 
density of population, and all nations shall have an equal capacity for 
consumption, then the markets of the world will reach an equilibrium, 
and when thereafter the epoch of universal peace shall come in—in 
other words, when the millennium shall dawn—the doctrine of free 
trade may become practical, but never until then. Until then there 
must be discrimination and protection in favor of our own resources, 
labor, production, and markets. [Applause. ] 

We have now advanced thus far: 

1. The Government must have revenue. 

2. This revenue must be derived chiefly from duties upon imports. 

3. That in deriving this revenue from imports a discrimination 
should be made in favor of American materials, American labor, and 
American markets. 

I come now to discuss these questions in detail, under the several 
heads of 

RAW MATERIALS, WAGES, AND MARKETS. 


And first of ‘‘raw material.” This is the shibboleth of the free-trade 
party—‘‘ free raw materials !’? Now, what is raw material? On this 
matter of primary definition there seems a great confusion of ideas, but 
on it depends much, if not the entire question. That eminent econ- 
omist, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr], spoke the other 
day of pig-iron and scrap-iron as ‘‘raw materials.” The equally dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] resents this 
as to pig-iron, but joins Mr. HEWITT in putting alcohol in the list of 
“raw materials.” The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD], in his elo- 
quent speech recently, puts wool down as a ‘‘ raw material.” And by 
some strange contradiction of terms ‘‘ manufactured lumber ”’ is classed 
as a “‘raw material.” In the minds of these gentlemen evidently raw 
material is a ‘‘ movable quantity,” a relative term. It would be de- 
fined thus: ‘‘All that comes to me is raw material, no matter how many 
hands have wrought upon it before; all that goes from me after my 
labor has passed upon it is ‘finished product,’ no matter how many 
processes it may pass through between me and the consumer.’” 

Now, in truth and in fact there is no raw niaterial but nature; all 
else is the result of labor. The ore untouched in the unopened bed is 
raw material; but when labor has opened the mine, built a track for 
the ore, put cars upon it, constructed implements for mining, dug the 
ore, rolled it out of the mine, transported it to the dock, loaded it on 
ships, carried it to the furnace which labor has built, lifted it with ma- 
chinery which labor has mingled it with lime which labor has 
quarried, melted it with charcoal which labor has cut in the forest, 
burned in kilns which labor has built, and then when grimy and sweat- 
ing labor has drawn the glowing molten mass from the vast crucible 
and cast it into ingots or pigs, it is not ‘‘raw material,” but labor, con- 
centrated labor. More than nineteen-twentieths is labor and less than 
one-twentieth is ‘‘raw material.” [ Applause. ] 

In the case of alcohol it is even more absurd to class it as a raw ma- 
terial. The raw material in alcohol is infinitesimal. Labor clears the 
land and reduces it to cultivation. Labor plows the ground. Labor 
plants the corn, which labor before has raised. Labor cultivates the 
crop. Labor harvests it, houses it, shells it, transports it on roads 
which labor has built to distilleries which labor hasreared. Labor puts 
it through the various processes of distillation, casting nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the raw material to the distillery swine or cattle. And when 
the spirits, the alcohol, emerges from the still 999 parts in every 1,000 
is labor, and one or less is ‘‘ raw material.” 

It is little less astounding to hear that political economy which 
places alcohol in the category of raw material, but it is no more amaz- 
ing than it is to hear manufactured lumber placed in the same list. 

The raw material is the untouched forest. Labor fells the trees, cuts 
them into logs, skids them, hauls them to the water, floats them to the 
mill which labor has built, lifts them into the mill, saws them, piles 
the lumber on the dock, puts it on the vessel, transports it to the pri- 
mary market, and there, where four-fifths of its value is labor, it is 
still classed as a raw material. 

In the same way, only to a less extent, wool is a raw material. 
Nature grows the fiber, but labor prepares all the conditions. If you 
can estimate the value of the wool clip of this planet before the hand 
of man had struck a blow upon it, before a tree had been felled or a 
pe reared, you can justly estimate to what extent wool is a raw ma- 
teri 


Wool is as much the product of labor as statuary, in fact more so, 
for the raw material enters more largely into the marble statue than 
into a piece of woolen goods, or even a clip of wool. 

The sooner we recognize the fact that all civilization, all wealth, all 
production is the outcome of labor—the great magician, the touchstone 
that transmutes nature’s treasures into life and comfort and human use, 
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thesooner we shall find ourselves upon the everlastingadamant. [Great 
applause.] All wealth whatever is labor crystallized. “‘Free raw ma- 
terial,” except we use our own raw material, is a delusion and a snare. 

We may as well settle our hearts upon this foundation fact, that for 

the purposes of this discussion there is no raw material imported into 
this country and from the very nature of the case there can be none, 
for when it reaches these shores the so-called raw material will be 
composed of from 900 to 999 parts in every 1,000 of labor and nothing 
but labor. 
Labor, mental and physical, ought to possess the wealth of this world, 
because it has the right of creator. I thank God that in this land at 
least they do possess it. And it is only here and there that some one 
has gained possession of wealth which he did not help to create. The 
general average of our 54,000,000 people is not greatly disturbed by 
these exceptional cases. 

My colleague from Michigan [Mr. YAPLE] in his able free-trade sporih 
declared that ‘‘exchange is the source ofall life and wealth.” My friend 
isin error. Labor, productive labor, is thesource of all life and wealth, 
and the less of this productive labor that is wasted or expended by ex- 
change in bringing the producer and consumer together the better for 
both producer and consumer. Exchange is necessary, but the less the 
expense of exchanging the larger the residuum. It is the recognition 
of the fact that manufactured products are only embodied labor that 
forms the basis of the tariff system. 

The tariff duty is intended to be apportioned upon different articles 
according to the amount of labor that has entered into their production: 
if but little labor, then but little duty; if much labor, then a larger 
duty; and the highest duty upon that which involves or embodies the 

t amount of labor. With each new process, therefore, through 
which the manufacture comes an addition to the duty which 
is levied upon it. As the more elaborate and ive articles are 

erally consumed by the wealthy, and the simpler forms, eating er | 
at sees by the poorer class, the higher duties are consequently lai 
upon articles of luxury, and not of necessity. It is the idea of the 
equitable distribution of the rewards of labor to the actual laborers 
that lies at the very foundation of the protective policy. 

This brings me next to speak of 

THE WAGES OF LABOR. 

The price of anything is simply the price of the labor in it. The 
labor A by = Fl and so w: —the price of a day’s work— 
becomes the measure of value of ev: ing that the world uses or con- 
sumes. 

If all nations were upon a dead level of civilization, with equal nat- 
ural resources of the same kinds, for which there was an equal demand, 
with equal powers of invention and production, with equal capacity 
for consumption, and an equally dense ulation, then wages would 
beeverywherethesame. The price of labor, like the price of everything 
else, depends upon the law of supply and demand; that is, upon the 
amount of the supply relatively to the demand. 

The supply depends upon the power of production, and production 
depends largely upon brain labor and inventive genius, and the use of 
labor-saving machinery. One engine, run by two engineers and a half 
dozen firemen and attendants, will do the work of more than twenty 
thousand men. So we see that the greater the brain-power—the in- 
ventive faculty, in a word—the higher and more vigorous the civiliza- 
tion, the greater the production, and the greater the supply. 

On the other hand, the demand depends upon the ability to consume, 
equal populations being considered. Thebarbarian can consume butlit- 
tle. His wants are but few and simple. A wigwam, a bow and arrow, a 
fishing rod and line, a breech-clout, a bearskin, a tomahawk and knife 
are sufficient to meethisdemand. Civilization is the multiplication of 
wants, Civilization must have houses, grounds, gardens, fields, fences, 
roads, railways, canals, ships, factories, shops, schools, and churches; 
and all that these imply. In its homes there must be the accessories of 
civilized life, furniture, carpets, books, pictures, tapestries, decorations, 
instruments of music, and a multitude of like objects. A thousand 
articles of use and beauty fill the home of civilization. All these 
things must be made, and made by labor. In a word, the higher the 
capacity for consumption, the higher the civilization; and the higher 
the civilization the greater the capacity for consumption and the con- 
sequent demand for labor. 

When we compare the common people of our own land with those of 
older countries, and especially free-trade countries, we find in those 
countries, first, a lower grade of civilization and a consequently smaller 
capacity for consumption of the products of labor, and hence a compar- 
atively small demand for labor itself; second, overpopulation and over- 
production, and a consequentoversupply of labor. There are two men 
to do the work where only one man is needed, and hence the two 
must divide the wages of one. The consequence is that wagesare kept 
at the lowest living line. If the common laborer can live, itis all that 
he expects and all that his children hope. On the other hand, in this 
country the demand for labor is in excess of the supply. 

Our conditions are singularly favorable to the working class. We 
have a vast and undeveloped continent. Its natural resources are great 
in extent and in variety. Here land, the prime raw material, is free. 
Here cities are to be built, mines to be opened, farms to be cleared, 


railroads to be constructed, canals to be dug, and all the forces and ac- 
cessories of a most vigorous, versatile, and advanced civilization cre- 
ated. [Applause.] The work to be done is vastly in excess of the 
workers, and the result is that wages are high. This in increases 
the capacity for consumption among the wage-earning class. And this 

in an demand for production, an increased call for labor; 
and so we move in the endless procession of high wages, large consump- 
tion, demand, and production, which constitutes highest civilization. 
This is national prosperity. 

IMMIGRATION 

is the great economic thermometer of prosperity. Immigration meas- 
ures thesuperiority of the American system over those of the Old World. 
Every year we see from one-half to three-quarters of a million of peo- 
ple leaving the homes of their youth, the hearthstones of their sires, the 
graves of their ancestors, to find a home among strangers in this strange 
land. Why this breaking of all the most sacred ties? Why this up- 
rooting of all the deepest affections? Why this voluntary expatria- 
tion? It is because they leave behind them the land of industrial 
despair and turn their faces to the land of blessed and soul-inspiring 
hope. Away beyond Atlantis, beyond the blessed isles of the Hesperi- 
des, lies for them the sun-lit land of promise, where honest toil is 
recompensed by honest reward. [Great applause.] It is in vain that 
you tell them that this is the land of the ** robber tariff,” that this is 
the land where the ‘‘ poor grow poorer and the rich grow richer,” for 
they know that you do not tell the truth, and that their friends who 
came before them have acquired comfort and a home, and have sent 
them the means to follow. They know that though they may pay more 
for a few things, yet bread and meat are cheaper, rent is cheaper, land 
is cheaper, while a day’s work brings more; and at the end of a year 
they have saved more than they could possibly save in the land which 
they leave behind them. 

Now the question is: Shall we throw away all these advantages ? 
Shall we open our markets freely to the producers of all the world and 
force our wage-workers into the unequal contest with the half-paid 
labor of Europe or the quarter-paid labor of Asia? 

In collecting our vast revenue shall we aim to collect it from such 
articles as embody cheap labor, and thereby maintain our standard of 
wages and protect our manufacturers and laborers, or shall we adopt 

A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY? 

We may as well here as anywhere consider what ‘‘a tariff for revenue 
only’? means. It is a tariff whose only object is revenue. The mo- 
ment you seek anything more than this you become protectionists. It 
isa tariff levied and adjusted with reference to raising the largestamount 
of revenue in the cheapest manner and with the greatest certainty. It 
must therefore be levied upon the smallest number of articles and those 
of most general consumption, and hence upon the necessities of life. 
Revenue must be most certain and most uniform; therefore the tariff 
must be laid upon those articles which we do not ourselves produce, 
and which therefore do not come in competition with our labor. So 
that the ‘tariff for revenue only”’ strikes the poor man twice, and twice 
fatally. First, it taxes the articles of daily consumption, such as tea, 
coffee, sugar, and spices; second, it taxes those things which come least 
into competition with his labor, while those manufactured products 
which areal] labor and come most into competition with him are untaxed 
orleast taxed. It is free trade aggravated with taxation of the prime 
necessities of living. 

A protective tariff is the reverse of all this. It puts upon the free- 
list those articles which we do not and can not produce, together with 
those into which the least labor enters, and which do not come into 
hurtful competition with American production. Upon the coarse and 
cheap necessaries of the poor low duties are laid, while the higher du- 
ties are reserved for such as enterinto sharp competition with American 
labor, and such as are chiefly consumed by the rich. That 

WAGES ARE HIGHER IN THIS COUNTRY 

even the free-traders concede. It was conceded on this floor during this 
debate by the author of this bill [Mr. Morrison] in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. McKINLEY. But for the purposeof comparison 
I will ask to print asan appendix to these remarks the tables prepared and 
used by my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE]. Butthey say that 
it is not protection that makes high wages. For the purposes of this 
discussion I do not care very much whether we say that protection cre- 
ates high wages or say that it preserves and maintains them. We know 
that without protection the maintenance of high wages would not be 
possible in free and open competition with low wages. 

As ninety-nine parts at least in every hundred of the cost of every 
manufactured article is the cost of the labor that enters into it, it fol- 
lows, ‘‘as the night the day,’’ that theonly way in which we cancom- 
pete under free trade with the cheap labor of the Old World is by cheapen- 
ing our own labor to their standard. The only alternative to this cheap- 
ening of labor is that weshall give up the attemptto compete in manu- 
facturing and devote ourselves to something else. They tell us we 
‘f must buy where we can buy cheapest.” ‘That is undoubtedly in the 
markets stocked by the starvation laborof Europe. But rememberthat 
every article which we buy abroad is an article that ought to have been 
made from American material, by American hands, on American soil. 
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Whenever we encourage foreign importations weare transferring to Eng- 
lish shops the work that ought to be done in American shops by Amer- 
ican labor. [Applause.] 
THE WHOLE THEORY OF PROTECTION 

is simply this: It says to the foreigner who uses cheap labor, and has 
converted that cheap labor into manufactured goods, ‘‘ You can not sell 
in our market until you have paid into our Treasury a sum sufficient 
to bring you into the market on a level with the manufacturer who 
employs American labor at American wages.” ‘‘ But,’’ says the free- 
trader, ‘‘ that makes your produce cost more.’’ Perhaps so at first, 
but not at last. There are multitudes of cases, among the most not- 
able of which is the case of steel rails, where home competition has 
forced the market, and brought down the foreign price to about one- 
half of what it was when protection stimulated the home production. 
It leaves the price to be regulated by the energetic and strenuous com- 
petition of 54,000, 000 of as wide-awake and go-ahead people as there are 
in the world, which will soon reduce the price to the lowest living com- 
pensation. Protection simply puts a fence of law around these 54,- 
000,000 and says to the rest of the world, ‘‘ Hands off.’’ 

Universal experience shows that, owing to the stimulus of this pro- 
tection, the greater inventive genius of our people, and the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, we are soon able to control our own 
markets, and even to invade 
course I need not say, because it goes without saying, that when that 
time comes the foreign producer, and not the American consumer, 
pays the duty necessary, in order to force his production into our 
market. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CLASS. 

But we are told again that while this system may be good for the 
manufacturer and good for the wage-earner, yet it is bad for the agri- 
cultural class. On the contrary, I maintain that there is no class more 
vitally interested in the maintenance of the present system than the 
agricultural class. There are none so absolutely dependent upon a 
near market as the farmers. One large class of soil products will not 
bear long transportation by reason of perishableness, and the absence 
of a market near at hand is equivalent to an inhibition of their produc- 
tion. Another large class of farm products are too bulky in propor- 
tion to value to bear long transportation. This is true of corn, pota- 
toes, and almost all root crops. In fact, there is no farm crop but that 
if it be required to transport it from the Mississippi Valley to eae 
the transportation will eat up so much of its value as to leave little 
margin for the producer. 

What the farmer needs above all things is a home market and cheap 
transportation. What the farmer of the West needs is not to send his 
crop across a continent and an ocean to find a market in Bi ham 
and Manchester and Sheffield, but rather by the maintenance of the 
American system to build upa Birmingham, a Manchester, and a Shef- 
field in the valley of the Mississippi. (Applause. | What the manufact- 
urer wants is a domestic market for his wares, and what both farmer 
and manufacturer require is a national system of diversified and bal- 
anced industries that shall make us wholly independent of foreign dom- 
ination. Already we consume 91 per cent. of our food products, The 
foreign market is growing yearly more uncertain. Already our farmers 
begin to feel the pressure of the competition of the wheat of India and 
Russia. Every year this competition will increase. The vast and rich 
wheat-fields of British North America lie just upon our northern bor- 
der. It will be no surprise to me if within ten years the American 
farmer is demanding more protection for his wheat, just as he is now de- 
manding more protection for his wool. Once the American wool-grower 
supposed that he was secure of his home market. But the cheap wools 
of Australia and South America are crowding him to the wall, and ten 
years will not go over his head when he will find Indian wheat, grown 
by labor that costs 10 cents a day, crowding him out, just as Aus- 
tralian and Brazilian wool is already crowding him. 

That our farmers may ponder this matter, I make the following 
een from the New York Daily Commercial Bulletin of March 20, 
1884: 

uP jez — rege i pavo Cees about 40,000,000 bpp less of last year’s 
around for an ¢ atio his dis nore Fat nye that India has ine 


around for an explanation of this 
000 busheis in 1879, 4,000,000 in 1880, 


creased her exports of wheat from 2, , and 
12,000,000 in 1851, to 36,000,000 in 1883. This leap is so sudden and so extraordi- 
nary that it is important to inquire what it means. Is ita mere spurt of ex- 


traordinary yield, or is it due to causes more normal and permanent? The 
followin, 


Acco 


Bombay, 1,000,000 in 
crop is about 240,000,000 bush: 


wheat area, there are 56,000,000 acres of 
available for successful wh 


export trade, the Government of India is pursuing a policy of encouragement 
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e markets of our great competitors. Of 


which has already resulted in better facilities of transit to the seaboard by the 

construction of new railways and in the reduction of freight; it has removed 

tares, export and octroi duty; it is knowledge and instruction in the 

poor apace hed wheat erai ey ee of a soil; per aber aps A — for irri- 
on and transportation; an many other ways giving moral and material 

aid to this great cause, in the hope that India may ultimately become the gran- 
of Great Britain.” 

k lines ofrailroad arein operation through all the wheat-producing prov- 
inces, to which tributary branches are constantly being attached. The Indus 
Valley road has lately been completed, which brings the bb see the principal 
wheat bab loce es into direct communication with the port of Kurrachee. 

The foregoing facts appear to indicate that the sudden increase in the India 
supply is largely due to the official encouragement given to wheat production 
in that country. This policy of encouragement is but in its beginnings; and 
when it is considered that the actual wheat area is 20,000,000 acres, and the pos- 
sible area 56,000,000 more, or a total of 76,000,000 acres, which is about double the 
present wheat acreage of the United States, and when it is further considered 
that the present rate of yield (12 bushels per acre) is about the same as that of 
the United States, and it is the policy of the India Government to la: y 
increase it by promoting improved methods of cultivation, it becomes evident 
enough that the possibilities and even the probabilities of a very crease 
of wheat supply from India are serious enough to cause our farmers to ponder 
gravely on the limits of their market. 


The progress of the trade has been truly astonishing. The figures are 
as follows : 


Year. Bushels. 


This all goes 
The old maxim is that ‘it is right to be taught by our enemies.’’ 
England isin asenseourindustrialenemy. Whatdoesshe want? Eng- 
land wants absolute control of our markets for her manufactures, and 


to Europe. 


the cheapest possible food supplies for her operatives. That is precisely 
what we do not want. For every cargo of English manufactures im- 
ported into this country an amount of American labor equal to that 
embodied in such manufactures, is forced out of man ing, and 
must support itself in some other way. Whither shall these 

turn? Not to the mines, for with the iron and coal trade murdered 
with the knife of “‘ free raw materials ” the mines will be closed, or only 
partially worked. Not to the field of commerce, for under thissystem the 
carrying trade will pass more absolutely than ever into the handsof our 
competitors. Where then shall they go but to agriculture. The millions 
who are now consumers cease as between these classes to be consumers 
and become producers. There are just so many less mouths, outside the 
agricultural to feed, and just so many more hands to feed them, 
and the destruction of the American manufacturers will not increase 
the food marketof Europe. Whatis the consequence? Overproduction 
of food supplies and consequent depreciation, destruction of home mar- 
kets, long transportation both of food and manufactures, waste of force 
in reaching distant markets, reduction in wages and cits, oes dimin- 
ished capacity for consumption, a general lowering of civilization all 
along the line. 

This is not mere theory, it is more—it is experience; it is history. 
There never has been a free-trade epoch or, what is the same thing, a 
“ tariff for revenue only ’’ epoch in this country that has not been an 
epoch of low wages, disordered industries, financial distress, and com- 
mercial disaster. Onthe other hand, every period of a protective policy 
has been a period of diversified and stimulated industries, of large de- 
mand for labor, higher wages, larger comforts, greater content, and 
greater social order. 

I would that I could here reproduce the splendid picture of industrial 

and national prosperity which was held up before us the other 
day by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 
The are seat. and almost incredible. But it is not needful 
to repeat them here. Never has the world seen so grand a march. 

With anincrease of population from 31,000,000 to 50,000,000 between 
1860 and 1880, covering the period of a terrible and destructive war, 
the increase in wealth and material development has outrun the in- 
crease of population. The total wealth of the United States was, in 
round numbers, in 1860, $16,000,000,000. In 1870 it had increased to 
$30,000,000,000; in 1880 it amounted to $42,000,000,000. In other 
words, the increase and accumulation of wealth in the twenty years 
from 1860 to 1880 was ter by more than two and one-half times 
than the entire accumulation from the time when Columbus discovered 
America until 1860. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of two distinct, opposite, and antago- 
nistic systems. But the bill before usis neither the one nor the other. 
It is neither flesh, fish, nor fowl. It is neither protection, free trade, 
nor ‘‘tariff for revenue only.” Itisa protective tariff, witha free-trade 
slash 20 per cent. wide directly throughits vitals. It is inconsistent, 
unscientific, inexcusable. ‘‘A monster, horrid, shapeless, huge, and 


b i ” 
Mr. Chairman, the voice of ience and of that “‘ history which is 
philosophy teaching by example” admonish us not to surrender the 
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advantages of a proved success forthe ignis fatuus of an untried theory. 
Revenue we must have, and we must have a ‘‘tariff for revenue.” 
Protection we need and must have until the increase of our population 
and the development of our continent shall produce an equilibrium of 
marketsand of wages with the nationsof the Old World, which will not 
beinour day and generation. Whatwe want is nota“ tariff forrevenue 
only,” nor yet a tariff for protection only, but a tariff for revenue and 
protection, one and inseparable. [ Applause. ] 

In closing these remarks, Mr. Chairman, I beg to reiterate the words 
used by me before the Committee of Ways and Means: 


Thold this true; that labor and brains lie at the very foundations of society, 

The greatest and most sacred duty of the statesman of this day and land isto 
protect, improve, elevate, and cultivate that t mass of humanity which is, 
ever has been, and ever will be embraced in the working or laboring class, 

That man is a traitor to the best interests of his nation and his race who 
ignores this fact or is recreant to the duties which it aoe nos him. 

The future weal or woe of this groat Republic and of free institutions depends 
upon the future of the working class. 

We can pursue a policy which will put them under the grinding heel of pov- 
erty, where they are kept in the overpop e-trade countries of the Old 
World, or by shaping our economie system in their interests we can surround 
them with the comforts of American homes, clothe them with comfortable and 
comely clothing, feed them with sufficient and wholesome food, house them 
under roofs of their own earning, and send their children with “ shining morn- 
ing faces” to well-taught schools, where they can be cultured for intelligent, 

rly, and patriotic American citizens. 

One way lie low wages, discontent, communism, and anarchy. The other 
way lie good wages, contentment, loyalty to law and order and country, and a 
strong and enduring commonwealth. 

It is only because I believe that protection is in the interest of this great 
foundation-class of society, that it gives them more work, better wages, better 


homes, better schools, better life, better death, and a better hope of an endless 
‘satisfied 


life beyond, that I am a protectionist that such is not 
the case I ll cease to be a protecti ` 

A national policy can not be a matter of patch-work and DB por res little free 
trade here and a little protection there—a little higher tariff for wool and a lit- 
tle lower tariff for sabt, and none at all for lumber. 

A national system must be consistent with itself and with all its parts. We 
must determine whether upon the whole a tariff, with diversified interests and 
industries, home markets, short transportation, and wages, is better than 
few industries, foreign markets, long transportation, competition with a world 
full of pauper labor, low prices, and consequent starvation wages; and then we 
want to make our system uniform, symmetrical, national. 

For almost a round quarter of a century we have tried this experiment of pro- 
tection. It has given us anage of wonderful developmentand wth. Within 
that time an empire has sprung from a wilderness; new States have taken their 
pinota. in ae constellation; wealth has grown among all classes in unprece- 

ented ratio. 

Emigrants have swarmed to our shores by millions to reap the rich reward of 
ees wages, better homes,and a superior civilization. Shall we reverse all 
a krenent any all this prosperity, and darken the future by reversing our na- 

onal policy 

Do you hòpe to put a theory in the pers of tested and proved success? 

I warn fou gentlemen, that it is a dangerous experiment; dangerous to our 
industrial system, and rous to the party that undertakes it, 

That way lies neither political glory nor gain. 

Instead of the scheme of free com ition with the half-paid labor of other 
lands, I suggest a better platform, and it is this: 

American work for American workers. 

American wages for American workingmen. 

American markets for American farmers. 

American homes for American citizens, native or naturalized. 

American schools for American boys. 

And America, our trust, against the world forever. 


[Prolonged applause. ] 


; and when Iam 


APPENDIX. 
TABLES PUBLISHED IN 1882, 
Wholesale English and American prices, in 1882, of staple articles of hardware. 
[Obtained by personal inquiry for the American Iron and Steel Association, from an English hardware merchant and from a prominent Philadelphia merchant.) 


Articles. 


rocking-cocks, (-inch 
Brass butts, middle, pairs. 


Curry-combs, 6 bars, 0j No.1. 
Brick-trowels, 10-inch... 


Enameled kettles, 4 quarts, Maslin a 
Cast-steel sheers, trimming, common S-in 
Shovels, No. 2, square ........ 
r-knobs, mineral .... 
porcelain 


Door-knobs, 


En; e. 
Spee instore. (Reduced to American price, in store. 


ited States currency.) 


$9.50. 

l-in., $5.76; 2-in., $11.52, 
1}-in. 

lin., $5.76; 2-in., $8.64. 
No. 3, $5.25. 


So. 
Co 95; „$15. 
ee diet $25; Eh., $2.50, 


$6... 
3 by's $1.31 
| Gin. $1.48... 


-| $1. 
.| White, $3.25; jet, $4.50. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Horseshoes, either hand or machine made ......... 
Log-chains, for heavy Gragging............esiscerceesrsseeeseseenceseereeecerneerensens 


«| 650, to $1.25. 

«| 100. 

„| $5.60 to $6.72. 

„| Ge, to Te, 

we] Machine made, 47c., 57c. and 65c. ; 
Pars made, $1. 


Let us see what the farmer's articles would buy when they went to market: 
Table No. 1. 


1846, | 1847. 


42.3 


H ma 

i SISSSNoBeRSSS 
RERSE RS eRe S SRS 
Soonraascwnooun 
BSScoSBBoLaRRBH 
SOSHRRCSISSOoROS 


SBRESELe Ras 
ocogènow pgo 


3 


18.5 $1 60.7 $1 24.2 [$1 22.3 /$1 25.3 [$1 30.2 
52| 583| 51.3) 49.0) 547| 52.9 
$6.1| 424| 328| 885| 43.8] 38.72 
20.4} 240| 233| 327| 23.0] 24.68 
98| 98] 71] 80] 7.7] 848 
39.9} 488| 41.6] 520| 41.4] 44.74 
94| 16| 99] 11.2] 7.6] 994 
19.0 | 3 38.7 | 354.9 | 2 89.8 | 4 08.9 | 3 62.3 
$0.1| 732| 6.0] 73.8| 69.0| 72.22 
12.25) 11.72) 10.87) 11.43) 12. 11.78 
7.18) 6.67, 61| 631] 7.5| 7.95 
25.0 |18 87.0 17 62.0 21 50.0 [28 50.0 |21 75.0 
08.0 45 55.0 44 2.0 51 85.0 |60 38.0 [50 82.0 
25.0 5 25.0 38 75.0 41 25.0 |49 25.0 40 15.0 


Agricultural articles are 6 per cent. higher; manufactures and fuel are 30 per 


ae, 
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cent, lower; making 50 per cent. in favor of the farmer. Labor is 25 per cent. 
higher; what the laborer buys is 2 per cent. lower; making 66 per cent, in favor 


of the laborer. 


Table No. 2. 
© i : ; 
og é =| = £ 
Fo A | 33 | 4 | £|& ie 
4 z S ts 6 | as 
t=] =f = = d 
| F v | ma A A S E 
One bushel of wheat would | ; 
uy— Ibs. |Yards.|Yards,'107.8 | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Under free trade.......eeiecccecsesee -91 |422 8.51 | 12.21 \134.00 | 35.8 | 47.23 
Under protection........ss-+-ss 1.80 [719 11.04 | 16.27 | 57.35 | 72.6 
One bushel of corn would | | 
Under free trade......scesseeseeosss: | ar |25.65| 4.46] 6.4 | 54.49 | 15.78 | 24.76 
Under protection... | .73 | 32.85 | 4.49) 6.65 | 23,32 | 29.55 
One hel of oats would | | | 
buy— | | 36.94 
Under free trade.. «| «Sl | 16.85 | 2.93] 4.20 | 39.87 | 12.33 | 16.26 
Under protection... woo] 2596 | 24.04) 3.27 | 4.89 | 17.07 | 21.63 
a pounds of butter would bes 
uy— | f 
Under free trade........sseersessssese 1.112 | 59.75 | 10.39 | 14.92 1254 | 43.74 | 57.69 
Under protection... sssr] 3.417 [153.2 | 20.95 | 31.04 | 1108. 82 |137. 87 
Ten poundsof cheese would | } 
buy— | 55.02 | 
Under free trade.......scsssecsseseee | .474 | 25.00 | 4.36 | 6.28 (102.36 | 18.37 | 24.23 
Under protectiOn.........ssess...-...| 1,376 | 61.93 | 8.43 | 12.52 | 43.82 | 50.53 
One pound of wool would 
buy— 31.06 
Under free trade.. .| .264) 14.17 | 2.46 | 3.54 | 49.16 | 10.87 | 13.68 
Under protection.. .| 661 | 29.65} 4.05 | 6.00 21.64 | 21.08 
Ten pounds of Kentucky | 
tobacco would buy— | 50.82 
Under free trade.. -481 | 23.18 | 4.03 | 5.79 | 88.83 | 16.97 | 22.34 
Under protection...... 1.117 | 52.69 | 7.19 | 10.66 37. 47.37 


Corn has been depressed in price on account of the tremendous increase of 
production, While the price of corn is comparatively lower than that of an 
agricultural product, still the farmer can produce it relatively cheaper, as 
hence sie know anything about it, and he can land it cheaper at tide-water 
market. 

But let me poe with the table: Under free trade the farmer could buy with 


one bushel of wheat .91 of a sack of Liverpool salt; under protection it would 
buy 1.8 sacks. Under free trade the bushel of wheat would buy 8.51 yards of 
bleached rai pen, under protection 11.04 yards. Under free trade it would buy 
422 pounds of coal; and under protection, 719 pounds, Under free trade it would 
buy 12.21 yards of prints; under protection, 16.27 yards. Under free trade it would 
bay 107.3 pounds of pig-iron; under protection, 134 pounds. Under free trade 
35.8 pounds of bar-iron; and under protection 57.35. Under free trade it woul: 
buy 47.23 pounds of iron; under protection 72.6 pounds, 

Mr. DORSHEIMER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRISON. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER] yields, I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I yield for that purpose. 

The motion that the committee rise was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. sie to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMPson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment a joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 copies of the’eulogies on Thomas 
H. Herndon, late a Representative in Congress, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested: 

A bill (S. 66) providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes; 

A bill (8. 336) releasing the estate of the late Frank Soulé, late col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of the State of California, 
and his sureties on his official bond; 

_ A bill (S. 869) to vacate an alley in square 234 in the city of Wash- 


ington; 

A bill (S. 1072) for the relief of Samuel B. Seat, administrator of 
Christian Kropp, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1251) to authorize the purchase of a wharf for the use of 
the Government in Wilmington, North Carolina; 

A bill (S. 1553) to remove the charge of desertion against David 
Wood; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) in relation to the ceremonies to be author- 
ized upon the completion of the Washington Monument. 


ELECTION CONTEST—O’FERRALL VS. PAUL. 


Mr. LOWRY, from the Committee on Elections, submitted a report 
in the contested-election case of Charles T. O’Ferrall vs. John Paul, from 
the seventh Congressional district of Virginia. 

The resolutions appended to the report are as follows: 

Resolved, That John Paul was not elected as a Representative to the Forty- 


eighth Congress from the seventh Congressional district of Virginia, and was not 
entitled to the seat. 
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Resol That Charles T. O’Ferrall was duly elected as a Representative from 
the seventh Congressional district of Virginia to the Forty-eighth Congress, and 
is entitled to his seat as such. 

The SPEAKER. This report will be laid over and ordered to be 
printed. 


CHEAPER TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent to report a 
bill at this time from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
with leave to submit the report in writing hereafter. 

There being no objection, leave was granted; and 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, from the Committce on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, reported a bill (H. R. 6864) to secure cheaper tele- 
graphic correspondence; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS BY NOTARIES PUBLIC. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6865) to amend section 2805 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States so as to allow oaths to be administered by notaries pub- 
lic in the district of New York; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

LABORERS FOR CLERK’S DOCUMENT-ROOM. L- 

Mr. SPRINGER. At the request of the Clerk of the House, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a resolution for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

There being no objection, the following resolution, which was read, 
was referred to the Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Clerk of the House be em- 
powered, and is hereby authorized, to employ two laborers in the Clerk’s docu- 
ment-room to arrange, sack, and ship the * reserye-call ” bound documents be- 
lon to members; the said laborers to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, under the supervision of the Committee on Accounts. 


MATERIALS FOR HOUSE FOLDING-ROOMS. 
Mr. RANDALL. I am instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 


tions to submit for present consideration the resolution which I send 
to the desk. . 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized to ex- 
pend, out of the contingent fund of the House, a sum not exceeding for 


the purchase of folding materials for use in the folding-rooms of the House of 
Representatives, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution ? 

Mr. RANDALL. In explanation of the resolution I desire to say 
that the fund for the purchase of envelopes and wrapping material needed 
in the folding department of the House is entirely exhausted; and the 
adoption of this resolution is necessary in order that speeches recently 
made may be promptly sent out. 

There being noobjection, the resolution was considered and adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LUCY LE G. JEFFERS. 


Mr. STRUBLE, by unanimous consent, reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
2198) granting a pension to Lucy Le G. Jeffers, widow of the late Com- 
modore William N. Jeffers; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 


HISTORY OF STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the document I send to the desk, has directed me 
to report it back with a request that it be referred to the Committeeon 
Foreign Affairs, to which committee it properly bolong 

There being no objection, the Committee on the Library was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Executive Document No. 124, 
a letter of the Secretary of State recommending the purchase by the 
Government of the Chronological History of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Relations of the Government from September 5, 1774, 
to the Present Time, by John H. Haswell, for the use of the heads of 
Departments, officers in the foreign service, and committees of Con- 
gress; and the same was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

MECKLENBURG CELEBRATION. 


On motion of Mr. COX, of North Carolina, by unanimous consent, 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebra- 
tion of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence, returned from the 
Senate with an amendment, was taken from the Speaker’s table for 
present consideration. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Thsert the words “ or as many as can be conveniently spared; ` so it will read: 
“Resoived, &e., That the Secretary of War be.and he is lereby, authorized to 
loan to the mayor and aldermen of the city of Charlotte, N. C., two hundred 
United States flags, or as many as can be conveniently spared, to be used in 
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decorating said city at the approaching celebration of the one hundred and 
ninth annive of the Mecklenburg p hasa of independence of May 20, 
1775: Provided, That i ry security be given for the safe return of said 
flags, and that the Government be at no expense for transportation.” 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I move the amendment of the Senate 
be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DEFICIENCY. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from General W. 58. 
Hancock, asking the immediate appropriation of $25,093.75 to supply 
deficiency in appropriation for incidental expenses of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department for the current fiscal year; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

THREE FORKS, KENTUCKY RIVER. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, also laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report of the Chief of 
Engineers relative to the application of the appropriation in the river 
and harboract of 1882 for the erection of a lock and damat Three Forks 
of the Kentucky River, and recommending the purchase by the United 

States of the land required for its site; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. MATSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, reported back, as a substitute for H. R. 1189, a bill (H. 
R. 6866) providing pensions for certain disabled soldiers and certain 
widows of soldiers; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MATSON. I move the minority have leave to print their views. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] will 
preside at the evening session as Speaker pro tempore. The hour of 5 
o’clock having arrived, in pursuance of the previous order of the House 
the Chair declares the House in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., 
Mr. MATSON in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. HALSELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee resumes the consideration of the 
bill (if. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, and the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Warr]. 

Mr. WAIT. Mr. Chairman, I propose to state generally my views with 
regard to tariff legislation and my reasons for opposing the passage of this 
bill. Ispeak for a constituency which is deeply interested in the action 
of Congress upon this subject. Not only are millions upon millions of 
capital, which has been accumulated by thrift, sagacity, and prudence, 
invested in the man ing establishments located in that part of the 
country which I represent, not only are thousands upon thousands of 
intelligent men daily employed in the prosecution of its diversified and 
magnificent industries, but the greti body of our citizens who are en- 
gaged in other employments, and who in their respective lines of duty, 
enterprise, and labor are advancing the greatness and prosperity of the 
Republic, are earnestly concerned that the action taken by Congress 
with reference to the bill now under discussion shall be most 
considered, judicious, and conducive to the welfare of the entire country. 

Nor do I speak only for my own district, because the questions in- 
volved in our legislation upon this matter extend far beyond localities 
and sections. They can not be restrained entirely within the limits of 
party lines and party ties. They lay hold with ing grasp upon 
the prosperity of an entire nation. They affect not only the men of 
capital and their employés, without whose skillful hands and intelli- 
gent co-operation capital would be powerless, but they advance or im- 
pair the welfare of all classes who purchase and consume the products 
of agricultural and mechanical pursuits, of manufacturing skill, and 
creative genius. In other words, no man is excepted from their oper- 
ations and results. From busy New England with its wheels and 
looms, from the great central States, from the fertile valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, from the cotton-fields of the South, from the magnificent North- 
west and over the Rocky Mountains, from all along the Pacific slope, 
go up the soundsof a great nation’s industries, which, though diversi- 
fied and numerous, are yet interdependent and combined. 

Legislation which would enrich one class and impoverish the other 
would be pernicious; legislation which would degrade labor, compel it 


to yield place to idleness or give its services for starvation wages; which 
would imperil capital now invested in important enterprises at the in- 
vitation of the Government under existing laws; which would discrim- 
inate against our own citizens, and by preventing competition with 
manufacturers abroad would force them to pay such prices for all 

as foreign traders might demand, would be manifestly detrimental and 
destructive; but that legislation which would preserve and maintain in 
just and fair proportion the rights and interests of every class, which 
would build up our internal strength, develop our boundless resources, 
encourage industries at home, and while protecting the producer would 
guard the consumer with equal care, would be equitable, conservative, 
and just. 

The bill reported from the committee by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ilinois, and which he has advocated with his accustomed ability 
and skill, embodies the objectionable features I have just enumerated. 
If enacted into law it will, in my deliberate judgment, still further un- 
settle values and introduce additional uncertainty and distrust into all 
manufacturing and other business undertakings. Ata time when trade 
is languishing and values are declining, when it should be the aim of 
legislation to impart stability and confidence to every branch of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing affairs, this vexatious question, uncalled-for 
and unwelcome, is forced by the leaders of the dominant faction of the 
Democratic party upon the minds of the business public. 

The mere declaration of the Democratic intention again to change the 
tarifflaws, which it had been supposed were settled and established for 
at least a reasonable period by recent legislative action, based upon the 
report and recommendation of a commission chosen expressly for that 
purpose,startled and alarmed the public mind. Proclamation was made 
before the opening of the present session that the old Democratic pur- 
poses were to be renewed. The tariff was to beattacked. The incon- 
gruous Democratic majority which, to its own astonishment, had been 
swept into this body by the tidal wave as it rolled across the land was 
to be marshaled in solid column, if it could be accomplished, and move 
forward to lower or tear down the barriers against free trade and un- 
limited foreign importations which the wise and prudent action of pre- 
vious Congresses had erected. 

A tariff designed to protect American industries and to aid in the 
development of the immense internal resources of the country was de- 
clared to he opposed to the best interests of the people and in contraven- 
tion of the principles of the Constitution. Influential Democratic pa- 
pers and prominent Democratic leaders, ignoring all the facts of history, 
strenuously advocated the idea that the only ground on which any tariff 
could be justified was to furnish a revenue for the Government; and 
that protection to American labor and American capital, if it could not 
be avoided, should be merely incidental to the main purpose of raising 
money by import duties for the public expenditures. 

Free trade, or, in other words, the absolutely unlimited and unre- 
strained importation of goods from abroad, manufactured by the under- 
paid labor of an overflowing foreign population, which should be per- 
mitted to compete with and make war upon the unaided labor and 
capital of our own citi was asserted to be the true principle on which 
our public policy should be established and was declared to be the ulti- 
mate purpose to be attained by the Democratic party. The advocates 
of these doctrines were compelled, however, to admit that the public 
necessities for the time being required the maintenance of a tariff, but 
for revenue only. But ‘‘free trade” and ‘‘a tariff for revenue only ” 
are practically synonymous terms, and the arguments pananing Rawal 
and their effects upon the general prosperity of the country, differing 
only in degree, are substantially the same. us the Democratic party 
again unfolded its ancient banners and. A neron itself squarely upon its 
ancient battle-ground of principles which are op; to the industries, 
the labor, and the welfare of the Republic. ese declarations, re- 
iterated and reaffirmed in many forms, increased the alarm of the coun- 
try, which was already suffering from declining values caused by the 
tariff agitation and discussion of the preceding year. The storm signals 
were again set. Sails were again shortened. Manufacturing enter- 
prises were contracted. Capital, always sensitive and timid at the first 
manifestation of disturbance, shrank into its shelter. Wages were re- 
duced, workmen were disc! , and honest labor was still further 
denied the opportunity of employment. 

The bill now before us is theimmediate result of the Democratic pol- 
icy as thus declared, and we are informed by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee that even this may not be all which is required; 
that it is but a forward, and only a promise of what he considers 
a more complete tariff reform. Although the revision of the tariff made 
by the last Congress reduced the duty upon imports ‘‘in some cases 
below the point of necessity or wisdom,” and in other cases to “the 
lowest limit compatible with safety,’’ yet the present measure is de- 
signed to make a still further average reduction of 20 per cent., and is, 
as we have been told, but an advance toward carrying out the Demo- 
cratic policy of eventual free trade and consequent hostility to home 
industry and American labor. The reasons for recommending its pas- 
sage, as contained in the report of the committee, and as urged upon this 
floor by those who have spoken for the bill, are set forth generally in 
the claims that it will partially relieve the people from unnecessary 
taxes, that it will be a measure of justice to consumers, and will con- 
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duce to the general prosperity. I take issue with these gentlemen on 
the grounds thus presented. Gladly would I urge the passage of any 
bill which would produce such beneficial results. Wherever I can 
safely reduce duties, if I can thereby lessen prices to consumers, wher- 
ever I can advance the general prosperity, there my voice, my vote, and 
my best efforts will be most heartily given. 

But I regard this measure as fraught with danger and directly op- 
posed to every interest, whether manufacturing, laboring, financial, 
or agricultural. If it were a question merely of details and specific 
items between the friends and opponents of this measure, doubtless a 
substantial agreement could be reached. Imperfections and inconsist- 
encies in the present law unquestionably exist. These, however, are 
questions of detailand not of principle. A distinguished manufacturer 
of my own State, a gentleman of culture and comprehensive views, 
has admirably expressed the moderate sentiment of the country upon 
this question in saying, ‘‘ Some judicious reductions and modifications 
of the present tariff with a view to the proper protection and preserva- 
tion of capital already invested, to future growth in industrial enter- 
prises, and to furnishing remunerative employment for the greatest 
number of persons could be fairly made.” 

I entirely agree with him in his views; but this bill propos a blind, 
injudicious, and indiscriminate horizontal reduction. it becomes a 
law we may tak another long-continued period of depression in every 
department of business, with consequent suffering and distress among 
all those who are compelled to depend upon wages for their daily bread. 
Duties upon imports are not, in any sense, a tax upon our people from 
which a lower tariff would relieve them. The direct reverse is true. 
The greatest portion of the revenue the Government derives from im- 
posts is paid by foreign manufacturers, and to that extent is a tax in- 
directly levied upon foreign nations, which relieves our people of what 
otherwise they would be compelled to pay. The word ‘‘tax”’ in this 
connection is a misnomer cunningly devised. Lower the tariff and you 
make taxation probable; abolish the tariff and you makeit a necessity. 
Enact the present measure and you will be compelled to call for addi- 
tional internal or direct taxes from the people. 

But the claim is made that this bill will reduce duties which have 
become unnecessary. Is this the fact? In one form or another we 
must meet the requirements of the Government. It would be cow- 
ardly and suicidal to endeavor to avoid it. How do gentlemen know 
that the present tariff will be too productive for that purpose? The 
returns for the nine past months of the present fiscal year show a de- 
crease of $20,505,253 in receipts from the internal revenue. The reve- 
nues will be still further depleted by the changes made in the tariff at 
the last session of Congress. As thus lowered the tariff has been in 
existence for about ten months. Before one single year has swept by 
us in its circling course; before the ink is fairly dry upon the statute- 
book; before the full returns of revenue have been made known, they 
call upon us to make changes in the law in order to reduce what they 
describe as ‘‘ unn: ” taxation. 

Will gentlemen upon the other side seriously claim that a reasonable 
period has elapsed, or that a fair trial has been given to the tariff in 
its present form, so that it is ible as yet to tell what permanent 
revenue it will bring forth? any man form a reliable estimate of 
the results of its operation as a revenue measure? Will it be claimed 
that the country has had time or opportunity to adapt itself to the pro- 
visions of the present law, or that the rate of importations for the past 
ten months will be the rate for coming years? Do not the vicissitudes 
of trade and the general condition of the country produce the widest 
fluctuations in the revenue? Is it not true that the returns for a single 
year are an unstable and unsafe basis on which to estimate with accu- 
racy the permanent workings of a law affecting such vast and compli- 
cated interests and dependent upon so many elements for a true com- 
prehension of its results? Is it a prudent method of législation to pass 
laws of such infinite importance upon mere guesswork? Is it just to 
endanger the business interests of the entire country while groping in 
the dark as to the facts and figures which should control our legisla- 
tion? Is it right that the wild frenzy and impatience of the Demo- 
cratic party to create some issue which it vainly hopes may restore it 
to power and the possession of the Government should be allowed to 
imperil every interest for its own selfish purposes? 

Such action would be reckless and deserving of the severest censure. 
No man to-day can say with even a reasonable approach to certainty 
whether the revenues to be realized from the present tariff will be be- 
yond our most limited requirements. I would not gather into the 
Treasury a single dollar beyond the necessities of carrying on the Gov- 
ernment in an economical manner, of providing for the public debt, 
the interest thereon, and the pensions and other disbursments rendered 
necessary by the history of the past twenty-four years. If the streams 
of revenue gush forth so copiously that waste and extravagance result 
from their overflowing accumulation, let us apply the proper remedy. 
Let us turn to the internal taxes which the people pay and make some 
reduction in them before we weaken or destroy the barriers which pro- 
tect our labor and our industries against the surging tide of foreign 
importations, which if unrestrained would sweep upon them as a flood 
of disaster. 

Bear in mind that the war taxes by hundreds of millions yearly have 


been already wiped out by the Republican party; that promptly on the 
ending of hostilities our immense armies were disbanded, our expend- 
itures were cut down, and whenever prudence and safety justified the 
step, the taxes which came directly from our people were rapidly re- 
duced. That party may still be trusted to guard the public welfare; 
and until we become certainly assured that under the present tariff our 
income will be properly adjusted to our needs, it would be unwise to 
legislate in such a manner as rashly to deplete our revenues and justly 
to alarm the holders of the national obligations. The credit of the 
country now stands untarnished. Its finances have been rescued from 
incompetent control, and guarded by the wise statesmanship of the 
Republican party for nearly a quarter of a century, its debt has become 
a sacred obligation. Its bonds are sought forata premium. The pay- 
ment of every dollar is based upon the highest faith. 

The world believes that a nation which did not hesitate to give its 
choicest blood for the preservation of its flag will not hesitate to as- 
sess itself sufficiently to meet its obligations with promptitude and 
honor. But the national credit is dependent upon the national laws 
providing for national revenues, and past experience shows that our 
credit rises or falls in uniform accordance with those laws. The first 
bill introduced into the Congress of 1789 was a tariff bill. In 1790, 
and down to 1812, frequent revisions were thought expedient, and each 
revision was in the direction of higher tariff rates and increased rev- 
enues. The country and its credit grew. 

The war tariff of 1812 expired by its own terms in February, 1816. 
Then came the tariffs of that year, of 1824, and 1828. They were pro- 
tective tariffs. Under their provisions the revenues were ample, and in 
1834 the last dollar of the public debt was paid and the young Re- 
public which had inherited from the old Confederation $76,000,000 of 
indebtedness and had passed through two exhausting wars, stood alone 
among the nations of the world as a country without the burden of a 
public debt. Protective tariffs had paid its obligations, established 
and strengthened its credit, and shed upon its people the glad sunlight 
of universal prosperity. But the laws were Ample revenues 
from customs, although paid toa great extent by foreign manufacturers, 
were declared then, as now, to be ‘‘ unnecessary taxes upon the people.’ 

Seven years of a tariff for revenue only; seven years of such a tariff 
reduced as is now proposed deprived the country of its revenues and 
dragged its dishonored credit to the dust. In 1835 there was no public 
debt. There was a surplus in the Treasury, which, by actof 1836, was 
distributed among the States. Still, then as now, the politicians yearned 
o gain a reputation for economy, even at the sacrifice of safety. The 
compromise tariff of 1833 was passed, under the provisions of which a 
decreasing, sliding scale of duties was created. The inevitable results 
followed, and in June, 1841, it became necessary for Congress toassemble 
in extra session to provide a remedy for the existing suffering. The 
message of the President to that body set forth an estimated 
deficiency at the end of that year of about eleven and a half millions ot 
dollars. From 1837 to 1841 the expenditures exceeded the revenues 
by more than thirty-one millions, and in order to meet the deficiency 
it became necessary for the Government to attempt to borrow money 
to pay its ordinary expenses in a time of profound peace. 

Congress in 1841 and 1842 authorized loans and notes to the amount 
of $15,000,000, but the ‘“‘ tariff for revenue only ” was still in force, and 
under its operation the credit of the country had sunk so low that it was 
found impossible to negotiate $6,000,000 of the obligations of a nation 
which but a few years before had been without a single dollar of public 
debt. Efforts to borrow money were made in the markets of this 
country, and being unsuccessful here were renewed abroad. An agent 
duly accredited by the Government entered the financial centers of 
England and the continent, empowered to negotiate a loan of $5,000,000 
or any part thereof, but was compelled to return disappointed and dis- 
heartened. In December, 1842, this failure was reported to Congress 
by President Tyler in a special message, in the course of which he was 
compelled to say ? 

Thus the mortifying s le has been presented of the inability of this 
Government to obtain a loan so small as not in the whole to amount to more 
than one-fourth of its annual income, at a time when the governments of Eu- 


rope, although involved in debt and with their subjects heavily burdened with 
taxation, readily obtained loans of any amount at a greatly uced rate of in- 


The ‘‘ tariff for revenue only” had accomplished what all tariffs for 
revenue only must accomplish. It had ruined the credit of the nation. 
And so it came to pass that in 1842 a high protective tariff was enacted 
as a necessary measure of relief. The effect was 1, Streams of 
revenue flowed into the Treasury, and the veins of the national credit 
were filled with exultant life and vigor. 

But the free-traders and revenue-tariff men again gathered themselves 
together against what they asserted to be “‘ unnecessary taxation.’’ The 
laws were again radically changed. The principle of protection was 
eliminated from our statute-books by the tariff which took effect in 1847, 
and the inevitable result again followed as surely as darkness follows 
the setting of the sun. Again the revenues were lessened to a point 
beneath the necessary requirements; again the national credit was 
brought low ; and although the gold fields of the Pacific slope during 
the next ten years yielded up their treasures, exceeding a billion of 
dollars in amount, yet this vast sum, added to the other resources of 
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the country, was insufficient to inspire confidence in men of capital 
that the Republic would pay its debts. Its loans were negotiated 
with difficulty. The enormous sum of 12 per cent. was paid in 1860 as 
interest on the paper of the Government; and in 1861 the Secretary of 
the Treasury felt compelled to make the astounding suggestion to an 
American Congress that the States should be requested to pledge asse- 
curity for a national loan the deposits received by them under the dis- 
tribution of the surplus in 1836. A ‘‘ tariff forrevenue only ”’ had failed 
to produce revenue. The authors of a system which pretended to re- 
duce ‘‘ unnecessary taxes” had imposed a burden of dishonor and dis- 
grace upon the people. The credit of the country had been made a 
thing of utter derision and contempt. 

The war of the rebellion followed. The land was divided into hostile 
camps and trembled beneath the movements of contending armies. 
Every energy and every resource of the Republic was subjected to the 
most unsparing ordeal. The strain was exhaustive and unceasing. The 
Republican party which had come into the exercise of power to find dis- 
mantled fortresses, a dismembered country, an empty Treasury, and a 
ruined credit, trusting in God and the patriotism of the people, under- 
took the duty imposed upon it of preserving the life and honor of the 
Union. Day by day during many months of civil war it was obliged 
to expend sums which had been sufficient to carry on the Government 
for years; but notwithstanding this enormous drain, in the face of dis- 
couragement, disaster, and difficulty almost insurmountable, it met 
faithfully the demands necessitated by the appalling situation. Among 
its first efforts to this end it passed the tariff act of March 2, 1861, and 
laid the foundation of a true protective policy which, supplemented by 
successive acts during the next three years, not only enabled the nation 
to exercise the sacred right of self-preservation but to enter upon a career 
of unexampled prosperity. I call upon you to bear witness to the effect 
of this policy upon the credit of the nation. It has stood like a rock 
against the surges of the ocean; it has aided to secure revenues adequate 
to the fearful demands upon the Treasury caused by the necessities of 
a gigantic war; and although billions of dollars were swept into that 
terrific whirlpool of destruction and a public debt of billions more was 
necessarily created, it has steadily reduced that debt; it is reducing it 
every hour, and, although our bonds draw interest at an average annual 
trate of less than 4 per cent., it has made the promises of the Government 
better than gold. 

If any lesson can be drawn from the history of the past, this truth is 
certain: Protective tariffs secure the revenues and credit of the nation; 
revenue tariffs destroy its revenue and credit. We know that we have 
a public debt of hundreds of millions which must be paid; we know 
that our annual interest charge is tens of millions; we know that the 
annual disbursements for pensions to our disabled soldiers and their de- 
pendent families and for the ordinary requirements of the Government 
are tens of millions more; we know that our revenues will be reduced 
by the abatements made at the last session in the tariff, but we do not 
know to what extent. We do not know the amounts wecan rely upon 
as the public income under the operation of that law as now existing, 
and with these certainties as to our requirements and uncertainties as 
to our resources, remembering the depressing effects of low tariffs upon 
our public income and credit, remembering that the Republican party 
has already reduced the war taxes annually by hund of millions, 
and remembering also that the great burden of our tariff revenue is borne 
abroad and not levied upon our own people, we should violate our duty 
and be guilty of moral cowardice as guardians of the public welfare, 
if we permitted ourselves to be stampeded by this wild Democratic 
onslaught and unduly reduced revenues and incomes which were in 
ordinary prudence necessary and proper for the public requirements. 

I come now to the claim presented in support of this bill: that its 
passage would be a measure of justice to consumers. Clearly it can 
not we as such, unless, as an effect of its provisions, they would be 
enabled to purchase goods at lower rates than if it were not enacted. 
The real question, then, presented for discussion at this point is this: 
Do protective tariffs increase prices to consumers? The supporters of 
this bill say that they do, and this is the substance of the entire con- 
troversy. Thisis the keystone of therevenue-tariff and free-trade arch. 
‘This claim, stated in its various ingenious and deceitful forms and 
:sowed broadcast like seed upon plowed ground, takes hold upon the 
Superficial consideration of menand generates a harvest of error and de- 
lusion. To my mind these doctrines are most unfounded and mis- 
chievous in their results. The claim is made that for every dollar 
which is paid into the Treasury from imposts the manufacturers re- 
ceive from four to six times that sum as a tribute paid by consumers to 
monopoly. The sophistry which underlies these arguments is this: 
The free-trader assumes not only that the tariff duty which is imposed 
upon imported goods is added to their price and paid by the consumer, 
but that it is also added to the price of the great supplies of similar ar- 
ticles of home manufacture, and that the purchaser pays such added 


cost thereon. I say emphatically such statements are errors. Reverse 
them and they aretrue. I formulate my views upon this point in these 
three propositions: 


First. By far the greater part of the duties imposed upon imported 
goods are paid by the manufacturers under the necessary concessions 
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they make to consumers in this country, and therefore do not increase 
the cost of such im 

Second. They do not add to the price of similar articles manufactured 
in this country. According to the census returns, our home manufact- 
urers produced in 1880 $5,369,579,191 of these goods. We exported 
during the last fiscal year $111,890,001, thus leaving for consumption 
in our own markets $5,257,689,190. Last year our imports of manu- 
factured goods of the same kinds were about $300,000,000, The figures 
fluctuate, it is true, in different years, but generally in favor of a rela- 
tive increase in native commodities; and at the present time they fairly 
represent the proportions between the home and foreign productions 
competing in our markets. 

Third. Ourhome manufacturers, who produce, as above shown, 94 per 
cent. of theentire substance of the consumption of the country, regulate 
and control the prices forthesame. Supply and demand alwaysestablish 
values. The greaterquantities govern the rate ofdisposition ofthe small- 
er; and it would be the wildest flight of fiction to assert that the 6 per cent. 
of foreign goods seeking a sale in our markets in opposition to nearly six- 
teen times their bulk of native goods of equal merit, also pressing for 
purchasers, could compel the prices of the latter to conform to their own 
standard. Consumers would take the cheaper, of which there would 
be a comparatively unlimited supply. The competition which neces- 
sarily exists among home manufacturers with great stocks to dispose of 
cheapens their prices, and the forcizn manufacturer must sell in our 
markets, if he would sell Lere at all, at the cheapened prices established 
by our Cam ES proa nean Without a protective tariff there could be 
but very little if any home production; without home production the 
foreign manufacturer could place his goods upon our markets and ex- 
tort such prices as he saw fitto demand. A protective tariff, therefore, 
which by home production creates home competition, thereby reduces 
prices for all consumers to a point lower than would otherwise be es- 
tablished. 

These propositions are not simply assumptions without proof. They 
are sustained by reason, by the recorded testimony of distinguished 
Americans familiar with the subject, by the admissions of foreign manu- 
facturers, and by the history of prices in this country. 

I read an extract bearing on this point from the celebrated report on 
manufactures made in 1791 by Alexander Hamilton, the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. As an authority on this question his opinion, ex- 

ressed after careful study and research, is entitled to sober consideration. 

e says: 

Though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of regulations con- 
trolling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics was an increase of price, 
it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every success- 
ful manufacture. When adomestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and 
has engaged in the prosecution of ita competent nuinber of persons, it invariably 
becomes cheaper. Being free from the heavy charges which attend the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, it can be afforded cheaper, and accordingly seldom 
or never fails to be sold cheaper, in process of time, than the foreign article for 
which it is a substitute. The internal competition which takes place soon does 
away with ev ng like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the 
article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. This 
accords with the reason of the thing and with experience. 

I call your attention to a speech of Henry Clay, delivered in the 
United States Senate February 2, 3, and 6, 1832, in the course of which 
he said: 


ble nd, 
ulative solutions of the fact, but the fact itself us 
look into some particulars. The total consumption of bar-iron in the United 
States is supposed to be about 146,000 tons, of which 112,866 tonsare made within 
the country and the residue imported. The number of men employed in the 
manufacture is estimated at 29,254, and the total number of persons subsisted 
it at 146,273. The measure of protection extended to this necessary article was 
never adequate until the of the act of 1828; and what has been the con- 
uence? The annual increase of quantity since that period has been in the 
ratio of near 235 cent.,and the wholesale price of bar-iron in the Northern 
cities was, in 1 $105 per ton ; in 1829, $100; in 1830, $90; and in 1831, from $85 to 
$75; constantly diminishing. 

The protection given to flannels in 1828 was fully adequate. Ithas enabled the 
American manufacturer to obtain complete possession of the American market ; 
and now let us look at the effect. I have before me a statement from a highly 
respectable mercantile house showing the price of four descriptions of flannel 
during six years. The average price of them in 1826 was 38} cents; in 1827, 38; 
in 1828 (the year of the tariff),46; in 1829, 36; in 1830 (notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in the price of wool), 32, and in 1831, 324, The facts require no comment, 

Brown sugar, during ten years, from 1792 to 1802, with a duty of 1} cents per 

und, averaged 14 cents pound. The same article, during ten years, from 
Ts00 to 1830, with a duty of 3 cents, has averaged only 8 conte por pound: Nails, 
with a duty of 5 cents per pound, are setting at6 cents. indow-glass 8 by 
10 prior to the tariff of 1824 sold at twelve or thirteen dollars per hundred feet ; 
it now sells for $3.75. 


Senator John Holmes, of Maine, delivered a speech in the United 
States Senate in 1832, from which I quote: 


If any one rule more than another is to be relied on it is this, that as soon as 
rotection begins to operate, and in proportion to its operation, the tax is re- 
fected back from the consumerto the producer. Thus, while the duty has been 
constantly increasing, the price of the article taxed has been constantly dimin- 
ishing. The reason is as manifest as the fact is true, the domestic article has 
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been increasing in quantity. papoose the foreign manufacturer furnished three- 
fourths of your consumption; the greater wey eg Host command the price 
and this tax would fall on the consumer. But letthe domestic product increase 
one-half, the competition between foreign and domestic producers will be more 
equalized and the tax will be divided between the producer and the consumer. 
Let the domestic product be three-fourths, and your own producers govern the 
market and the forei producer bears the tax or nearly so. Again, take the 
article of nails, the duty 5 cents per poses and the nails, duty and all, but 5) 
cents, when the raw material of which they are made is4} cents. Cheese, duty 9 
cents per pound, and the best cheese may be had for 8 cents. 


I read also an extract from a speech of Senator George M. Dallas, of 
Pennsylvania, in the United States Senate, February 27, 1532: 


The effect of our [protective] policy on this essential metal [iron] has been 
strikingly evinced, first, in augmenting the number of its factories and its quan- 
tity; secondly, iu reducing the prices of its manufactures. * * * The reduc- 
tion of the prices was a necessary consequence of the domestic competition 
created and excited by the policy. . 

Nehemiah R. Knight, Senator from Rhode Island, said in a speech 
in the United States Senate in 1832, on Mr. Clay’s resolution respect- 
ing the tariff: 

With all the rhetoric and arithmetic of honorable gentlemen, they will be 
much troubled to make a plain man understand that when he purchases a 
of cotton cloth for7 cents hepays a tax of 8 cents intothe Treasury of the Union, 
or a like sum in the form of bounty to the manufacturer. You may show it by 
figures and prove it by argument; but, sir, he still will doubt and he will be 
apt to believe it is only a vision of those who assert it. 


Hon. John M. Berrien, United States Senator from Georgia, in 1843, 
in delineating the effect of the protective tariff of 1842, used the fol- 


lowing language: 

The credit of the Government was prostrate, and has been.redeemed._ Its 
stock is again above par. 2. The Treasury was empty; it is now replenished. 
3. The commerce and navigation of the country have increased. 4. Itsagricult- 
ural condition has improved. 5. Tiere has been marked improvement of our 
grèat staple (cotton). 6. A reduction in the prices of alinost all, if not absolutely of 
every article of consumption. The tariff of 1842 has been in efficient operation but little 
more than a year, and these effects have followed. 

Daniel Webster, in 1843, addressing a convention at Andover, Mass., 
said, in speaking of the tariff of 1842: 

A tariff does not necessarily increase prices. One yearafter the present tariff 

was established many articles embraced in its provisions were considerably 


lower than they had before been. And I ask any one if there is now any com- 
plaint of undue high prices in any article to which the tariff extends? 


Hon. Samuel S. Phelps, of Vermont, in the United States Senate, 
February 16 and 19, 1844, spoke as follows: 


The Senator from New Hampshire, assuming that the duty enhances the 
price of the article to the extent of the impost, and professing to deal in facts, 
very gravely proceeds to give us to a fraction the enormous burden laid upon 
the people of his State by this most oppressive tariff. He tells us that thereare 
300,000 people in that State; that the consumption of iron there is equal to an 
average of twenty-five pounds to each soul; that a duty of 3 cents per pound is 
equal to 75 cents on each person, and amounts in the aggregate to the sum of 
$225,000, being more than four times the whole State tax. Theseare facts which 
will not be disputed. But what use does he make of them?’ Why, he as- 

“sumes that the cost to the consumer is increased and his constituents taxed to 
that amount, Without the aid of this assumption, erroneous as it is, his facts 
are not worth a straw; they furnish no aid to his argument, and lead him tono 
such conclusion. The Senator is most unfortunate in his illustrations. Will 
he permit me to substitute for his assumption certain other facts, which I com- 
mend to his especial attention? The most common, nay, univers«l, use of iron 
in that section of the country is in the form of cut nails, the duty on which, by 
the act of 1842, is 3 cents per pound; yet the article can be bought in the village 
where I live for 3} cents per pound, ucting the 3 centsfor the duty the cost 
of the article would be one-half cent. Does the Senator really imagine that if 
this odious act were repealed the price would fall to that sum? 


In the third annual message of President Fillmore, December 6, 1852, 
he addresses Congress in these words: 

Without ing the ts contained in my former m in favor of 
discriminating protective duties, I deere it my aay to call your MOLISE 
one or two other considerations affecting this subject. The first is the effect of 
large importations of foreign goods upon our currency. Most of the gold of Cal- 
ifornia, as fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to Europe in payment for 
goods purchased. In the second pl , as our manufacturing establishments 
are broken down by competition with foreigners, the capital invested in them is 
lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizensare thrown out of employment, 
andthe farmer to that extent is deprived of a home market for the sale of his 
surplus peoaos In the third place, the destruction of our manufactures leaves 
the foreigner without competition in our market, and he consequently raises 
the price of the article sent here for sale, as is now seen in the inc: cost of 
iron imported from England. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, by reference to these statements made in the 
earnest and important discussions upon the questions arising from the 
consideration of the tariff and its effects upon the country in former 
years, we find that the same claims made to-day, that protective duties 
operate as a burden upon the consumer and increase his prices, were 
made by the earliest champions of free trade and low tariff and were 
then promptly and completely answered. The debates relating to this 
subject covered much }roader grounds and exhibited in stronger lights 
the contrasts betwecn ‘he general prosperity and suffering which ensued 
as the tariff rose or fell in its protective feature. 

I have purposely refrained from citing any authorities except such as 
bore directly upon the point I am now especially discussing, and if 
human authorities are entitled to any consideration at all they prove 
the falseness of the theory that the consumer suffers in the long run 
from protective tariffs. True, the temporary effect of the exaction of 
high duties upon an article not produced or cultivated here may be a 
rise for the time being in its cost, only to be followed, as surely as the 
ebb-tide follows flood, by reduced prices and still better rates when 
home production and competition have been established. The plem- 
teous supply rushing forward to fill the market as the demand arises 


compels a fall in values and the consumer reaps the benefit. The im- 
post is certainly not added to the cost of domestic commodities; and 
as regards goods imported from abroad, the foreign mill-owner is com- 
pelled to pay the greater part by making concessions in his prices to 
enable him to trade at allin our markets. On this point I invite your 
attention to admissions made by foreign manufacturers. 

Robert B. Porter, a member of the late Tariff Commission, was told by 
a prominent manufacturer in Bradford, the center of the worsted in- 
dustry of England: 

The truth is, the higher the foreign tariff the lower we must make our goods, 
and the less we can afford to pay labor, The least possible reduction the 
United States tariff will be a grand thing for Bradford, but how it will affect 

our industries I can hardly say. We are obliged to sell our goods in France 
for the same price we did before they enacted their higher tariff, and the Bradford 
manufacturer is paying that duty, not the French consumers of the goods; I 
know from practical experience what I am talking about. 

This testimony is supplemented by the statement of Col. Dexter A. 
Hawkins, a gallant soldier in the late war, and now an eminent law- 
yer of New York city. He was invited to attend a meeting of the 
hardware trade, at Sheffield, England, and he says: 

An eminent manufacturer in addressing the meetinginveiched with great bit- 
terness against the American tariff. Hesaid he had examined the question with 
great care, and such examination demonstrated that the English manufacturer 
was paying at least one-half of the tariff on all goods he exported to America; 
and they must break down our tariffat whatever cost, or it would build up 
American rivals to the extent at least of supplying beri A our home market; 
and then England would have to pay the whole tariff or lose the market, and 
when that point was reached she would have to compete with the American 
manufacturer in every foreign market, then her own, almost exclusively. 

If our tariff duties are not paid to a great extent as I have claimed by 
the foreign manufacturers instead of by the purchasers of their goods, 
will gentlemen tell me why those manufacturers expend such efforts to 
cause reductions of our tariff? On this point listen again to the state- 
ment of Colonel Hawkins, who says: 

Another English manufacturer afew years ago while lobbying at Washington 
against our tariff confessed to a free-trade Congressman that the protective-tariff 
duties in the long run came almost wholly out of the foreign producer; that if 
they only came out of the domestic consumer the foreign manufacturer would 
not care a button about our tariff laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rely alone upon that evidence of facts which 
is contained in the utterances of our leading men, nor upon the admis- 
sions of foreign manufacturers. I appeal to reason and to history. I 
cali the record to bear witness to the accuracy of my statement that 
under the protective tariffs of the past and present prices to consumers 
have been constantly decreasing and that the market prices of our do- 
mestic commodities are in many cases even less than duties upon sim- 
ilar imported articles. If this is true it is an unassailable answer to 
the claim that a tariff which protects and maintains home industries 
burdens the consumer with higher prices. 

The common experience of men whose memory, like mine, runs back 
for many years—whose eyes have witnessed the marvelous prosperity 
of the pation and have seen its periods of depression and gloom—will 
utterly contradict and overthrow the arguments of those who urge the 
passage of such a bill as this as a measure of justice to consumers. I 
speak of producers and consumers simply for convenience of illustra- 
tion, and for no other purpose. Itis folly to declare that there are two 
such classes in this country, parted by a dividing line which neither 
crosses, Itis untrue to say that our people areseparated into two great 
bodies, with diverse and opposing interests, the producers being gath- 
ered in one vast, consolidated array and the consumers in another. 
The relative positions of men daily. Their interests are insep- 
arably intertwined and dependent upon each other. 

The citizen of this country is not a buashwhacker fighting on his own 
account alone, but he is one of 55,000,000 individuals, whose ag- 
gregation forms a powerful Republic with diversified industries but 
with one general interest and one destiny. Protection to one means 

rotection to all; prosperity or inj to a portion means prosperity or 
injury to the rest. We are a nation of toilers. We all have products 
to dispose of. Labor of brain or of brawn is a necessity with every 
individual. The rule holds good as an average in every branch of in- 
dustry that a manufactured article represents in value only about 10 
per cent. in raw material, while 90 per cent. is labor. Iron ore or coal 
as it lics hidden in the earth has a value there which is insignificant. 
But set sturdy brawn and muscle at work upon it, bring it to the sur- 
face of the ground and its worth is increased. Smelt the ore, break 
up and screen the coal, and place it on the market and it becomes yet 
more valuable, Then transport your coal where it is to be devoted to 
its final purpose, where it will drive your engines and feed your roar- 
ing forges, and its original valuation in the earth bears but an insigni- 
ficant proportion to the value which is represented by the labor you 
have bestowed upon it. 

Put your iron also in the market, fuse it in the blazing furnaces, turn 
it into steel, create with it works of utility and urt and beauty, mag- 
netize it into the faithful compass, which, pointing ever to the pole, 
guides the commerce of the world more surely than human intelligence 
could do through blinding tempests, through sightless nights, across 
pathless seas—as unerringly as the stars are guided in their unchanging 
courses through the universe; fashion it into those delicate and untir- 
ing springs which with tempered and elastic pressure help to note the 
days and hours and minutes of mankind, or twist its yielding strands 
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into massive cables which, when wrought into those grand and magnifi- 
cent triumphs of human labor and intelligence and suspended in mid 
air, span great waters and connect vast cities with their touch and bear 
up toward the skies the travel and traffic ofa continent. The unsightly 
ore, transmuted into beauty by the labor of mankind, has attained a 
value almost beyond human computation. The raw material was 
well-nigh worthless, but labor has augmented its value by an untold in- 
crease. 

In the broad fields of agriculture which the Almighty in His goodness 
has given to this nation, and which, stretching across a continent in al- 
most unlimited expanse, are watered by His showers and warmed by 
His sunlight, intelligent labor has its n part. Wild and use- 
less are their productions until the hand of man tes and prunes 
and cultivates. The rank growth starts up and flourishes and dies 
away, wasted and worthless, until busy industry stretches forth its arm 
and with its labor plows and sows, and gathers into golden harvest, so 
that the products of the farm and the cotton-field may be exchanged 
for the products of the loom, the anvil, and the furnace. Labor is every- 
where necessary to create value as the basis of the interchange of com- 
modities. The farmer on his broad acres produces and consumes; the 
manufacturer in his mill consumes and produces. All aresubject toa 
common law, and in ultimate results are aided or injured by the 
same causes. 

The relations of all classes in this country have been uniformly in 
accordance with these principles. The tariff which has protected the 
manufacturer and enabled him to build up great industries has in like 
degree protected those engaged in other pursuits, and made them sharers 
in a general prosperity. It has increased the purchasing capacity of 
agricultural productions—has given them a market both stable and 
accessible, while it has allowed the mill-owner to pay higher wages to 
his workmen, to reduce his prices, and still make profits upon his en- 
terprise and capital. It is not my purpose to exhaust the list of pro- 
tected manufactured Tables have been shown by gentlemen 
upon this floor, and others will be presented for the purposes of com- 
parison and illustration. I shall take but a very few as an example of 
the whole to prove that every manufactured article deemed a necessary 
of life has been reduced in price when subjected to the influence of a 
protective tariff. Will gentlemen on the other side give me the name 
of a single article whose price has been increased by protection, unless 
ithe tea, or coffee, or some other product which we donot make or cul- 
tivate in this country, and which therefore is not the subject of protec- 
tion? 

Take cotton goods for example. In 1817 they ranged in price from 
29 to 40 cents per yard. In 1819 the price of the lower grade above 
mentioned was 21 cents, in 1823 it was 14} cents, in 1827 it was 13 
cents, and in 1831 it was 10} to 11 cents. 

Come down now to 1860, when a tariff for revenue only was in force. 
Prices for cotton goods, including prints, averaged 9.6 cents per yard; 
but under the provisions of a protective tariff the same goods averaged 
in 1883 7.4 cents per yard. Theaverage duty upon those goods under 
the existing tariff varies from 5 to 7} cents per yard. And this reduc- 
tion has taken place notwithstanding the enormous increase of the 
country in wealth and ability and readiness to pay high prices. 

How, then, canit be true, as our opponents assert, that the tariff duty 
laid by the Government is added to the cost of all manufactured goods 
sold in our markets? They may argue as they will; they may indulge 
in all the graces of rhetoric and oratory; but the solid fact confronts 
them as animpregnableobstacle. Take cutlery, take saws, axes, nails, 
as another illustration. Their prices have been lowered as the tariff 
has been raised. In 1824 aduty was imposed upon cut nails of 5 cents 

pound and prices were 7 toScents. In 1833 the tariff was reduced, 
but the price per pound fell below the duty. 

By the tariff of 1842 the duty was 3 cents per pound upon cut-nails, 
and the price was but 3} cents. In1861 the price was3cents. In 1876 
it was Of cents, and to-day the price varies but little from 3 to 4 cents. 
So that under the protection of high tariffs the price of this article of 
universal use has been brought to a point only about one-half of its value 
before the tariff was enacted which created home production and com- 
petition. Saws and axes show the same reduction. The manufacture 
of saws in this country commenced about 1840. English saws then 
costour American consumers prices ranging from $15.75 to $19 per dozen. 
In 1876 American saws of better make were selling in our markets and 
in England at $10.50 per dozen, being a reduction caused by protection 
of about 50 per cent. 

I quote from the American Iron Trade as follows with reference to 
the prices of axes: 

Before axes were made in this country, except by country blacksmiths, Eng- 
lish axes cost our farmersand others from $2 to $4 each. By the tariff of 1828 a 
protective any. of 35 per cent. was levied upon imported axes. Under this pro- 
tection the Collins Company, of Hartford, introduced Jabor-saving machinery 
much of which was invented, patented, and constructed by themselves. In 1836 
foreign and home-made axes were selling side by side in the American market 
at $15 to $16 per dozen. Axes were selling in 1838 at $13 to $15.25 per dozen; in 
1843 at $11 to $12; in 1849 at $8 to $10; in 1876 the price of the best American axes 
in the market is $9.50 per dozen in currency, and the country exports to foreign 
markets. English writers admit their superior excellence. 

The Collins Company makes its own steel, and a letter from the company 
claims that it is “better than any English steel we can buy, and we have been 


steel consumers for fifty heap We now only make for our own consumption, 
and we have no disposition to cheat ourselves.” 


Take cutlery and farming utensils. Prices have been reduced by 
the beneficent workings of protection. The country is dotted with 
manufactories, which produce in plenty these articles so necessary and 
universal in their use. Five-sixths of the consumption is now supplied 
by our domestic producers, and quantities are shipped by them to for- 
eign countries, where the excellence of their material and finish re- 
flects honor upon American enterprise and workmanship. 

The articles I have chosen for illustrations of the correctness of my 
position are fairly selected; they are just and accurate representatives 
of the whole, It would be useless to extend the list. It is the truth 
that the necessaries of life—chemicals, clothing, boots and shoes, blank- 
ets, cloths, and all the manifold articles consumed by a generally pros- 
perous and progressive nation—have been made cheaper under the influ- 
ence of protection. 

The men and women of the country who remember the days when 
they drove from their farms to their village stores to barter their own 
produce for articles of necessary consumption will bear me witness 
that under the — of protective tariffs the purchasing power of 
their agricul production has been greatly augmented. You may 
exert your ingenuity upon them and ply them with arguments, and 
they will tell you that while they may not be able to explain away the 
sophistries of your logic or your figures, nevertheless they are paying 
for the necessities of life less than their fathers paid and are receiving 
for their own commodities much greater returns. 

As bearing upon the foregoing statements and confirming their accu- 
racy, I present for consideration the following table, by which farm 
products are divided into together with the prices which the 
farmer could obtain for them in 1816 and in 1882. The figures therein 
contained gained a widespread publicity throughout the country in the 
columns of the New York Herald, and I have never seen any attempt 
made to question theircorrectness. They are in accordance, I believe, 
with the general knowledge of all who have any practical familiarity 
with the subject: 


Products. 1882. 

Wheat. .| $0 25 to $0 44 $1 42 
Corn.... 124 to 20 oo 
Oats...... à = 60 
Eggs, ozen 15 
Barley, per bushel 25 80 
Butter, per poi 05 to 12 40 

, per pound. 08 to 06 13 
Cows, per head.. 16 00 to 2000| $200to 10000 
Cattle, per yoke 25 00 to 4500| 10 0to 2000 
Hay, per ton. 300to 500 10 00 to 2000 
Straw, per ton 200to 400 7 00 to 16 00 
Carriage horses, pe 150 00 to 200 00 | 500 00 to 1,200 00 
Sheep, per 50 to 75 1 50 to 2 50 
Farm labor, per mon 300to 800 12 0 to 23500 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that prices for farm products 
have increased during the sixty-six years therein referred to to an 
average of nearly four times their former value. . 

From the following table, which is taken from the Boston Journal, 
and which covers the same period, it will be seen that the cost of manu- 
factured articles has been greatly decreased. 


Articles. 1816, 1882. 
Steel, per pound. $0 10 
Sawplate, per poun 26 
Nails, per pound... 4 
Wool blankets, per pair $3 00 to io 00 
o0 per pa 

Cotton cloth, per yard 04 to 12 

, per y: Be 4to 16 
Salt, per bushel... lito 5 


A large proportion of the American people are dependent upon agri- 
culture for the support of themselves and their families. According 
to the census of 1880 the entire number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture was 7,670,493. If for no other reason than that they form so 
large a part of our body politic they would be manifestly entitled to 
the highest consideration in our legislation whereby the general inter- 
ests of the country are affected. But there are other reasons for such 
consideration than this. Upon this branch of industry rests prima- 
rily the fabric of society, and to the intelligence and elevated condi- 
tion of our farmers and the diffusion of education among their fami- 
lies, all of which is intimately connected with their general well-being, 
we must look for the maintenance of the strength and prosperity of 
our country and its institutions. 

izing these facts as strongly as any man can do, I believe that 
the true interests of our farmers are enhanced by the continuance of 
protection to home industry as our national policy. The figures to 
which I have called your attention express more forcibly and compactly 
than mere words can express them the general benefits secured to the 
agricultural elements of our country by the operation of this princi- 
ple. These benefits are, indeed, often interrupted by extrinsic causes. 
Droughts and pestilence, wars, panics, and financial disturbances come 
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in to injure them. But that as a general law the increase of domestic 
productions and the building up of mechanical and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, with their tens of thousands of workmen, advance the 
interest of farmers in many ways can not reasonably be questioned. 
Not only are they thus benefited, but they also receive direct pro- 
tection from the imposition by the Government of a duty upon foreign 
agricultural productions which are sent to this country for a market, 
incipally from Canada. Wool, sugar, corn, peas, potatoes, barley, 
y, wheat, rye, oats, butter, cheese, flax, tobacco-leaf, and animals 
(except for breeding purposes) are subject to import duties. In 1881 
these articles paid $4,419,748 in revenues tothe Government. Farmers 
do not look to farmers for their markets. They must sell their com- 
modities to others. They must find a market either at home or abroad. 
If they go abroad they must compete in foreign markets with the agri- 
cultural productions of other countries, and take the risk of their over- 
flowing harvests and all the other incidents of trade to which they 
may be subjected. If, on the other hand, they would find their market 
at their own doors, they must be benefited by all such enactments as 
will enable them to find buyers there, and buyers who are able to pay. 
This is accomplished by protection, which by the establishment of 
immense factories throughout the country, with their swarms of busy, 
well-paid laborers, favorably affects the material ity of the farmer 
and brings the agricultural and manufacturing interests into mutually 
profitable relationship. Their farms, their stock, their production, are 
greatly increased in value, and they find at their own doors, at lessened 
cost, the articles necessary for their use in the management of their 


concerns and in supplying the wants of their families. The farmer buys | is 


cheaper in our markets than in any market in the world. And for the 
purpose of showing you that these results spring directly from the 
principle of protection, I read from the following tables prepared by 
Hon. Mr. CHACE, of Rhode Island. The first table shows the average 

rice of farm cts and of articles necessary for the use of farmers 

uring five years of free trade ending in 1850 and five years of protec- 
tion endingin 1880. The second table is based upon the first, and shows 
the purchasing power of farmers’ articles in the markets under protection 
and free trade, respectively: 


Table No. 1. 


S53 | 88 
Sia |335 
Ege | Bee 
Articles. gi: ;| Ska 
ae 
fein | feat 
$ g| g 
za pa- ge | 
Witeat, Der DORE: EE E a repeat $1 22.8 $1 30.2 
Corn, per bushel.. 64.4 52.9 
per bushel... 42.3 38.72 
Butter, per pound 15 24. 68 
Kentucky tobacco, 5.82 8.48 
Wool, per pound..... 35.58 44,74 
Cheese, per pound... 6.3 9.94 
Coal, WONT A 5 63 3 62.3 
Li l sait, 1 4.8 72:22 
Bleached sheeting, per 14.43 11.78 
Prints, per yard .......... 10. 05 7.9 
No.1 pig iron, per ton. 25 26 21 75 
Refined n, per to! 76 82 50 82 
Railroad iron, per ton. 58 27 40 15 
Table No.2. 
te y % 
la | ili 
ž z F z = i 
3| |šjĚ|Ž]|á 
E ERAR E p E a Ee | reed al ce 
“One bushel of wheat would 
s Sacks.| Lbs, | Yards. Yi Ibs. | Lbs. 
Under free trade..........sinssesersess .91 422 | 8.51 | 12.21 [107.3 | 35.8 
Under protection............-:<.::s-0 1.8 719 | 11.04 | 16.27 (134.00 | 57.35 
One ushel of corn would 
y— 
Under free trade..........cccc0eeseers 7 256 | 4.46 | 6.4 | 56.24 | 18.78 76 
Under aeons PPAR OPA A .73 328 | 4.49 | 6.65 | 54.59 | 23.32 . 55 
ae ushel of oats would 
y— 
Under free trade.. ........osor sesser.: 31 168 | 2.93 | 4.20 | 36.94 | 12.33 | 16.26 
Under protection.............-+00 536 240 | 3.27 | 4.89 | 39.87 | 17.07 | 21.63 
Saz pounds of butter would | 
uy— 
Under free trade.. 597 | 10.39 | 14.92 |131 Lat 57.69 
Under protection. 1,530 | 20.95 | 31.04 (108, 82 |137. 87 
Ten pounds of cheese would 
gi 
Under free trade.. d.. .es.snseureres -474| 250| 4.36 | 6.28 | 55.02 | 18.37 | 24.23 
Under protection. ..........-rsssssesee 1.376 | 619| 8.43 | 12.52 [102.36 | 43.82 | 50.53 
oe pound of wool would | 
uy— 
Under free trade................00000 - 264 141 | 2.46 | 3.54 | 31. 10.37 | 13,68 
Under protection... srren. ssesesrss -66l 296 | 4.05 | 6.00 | 49.16 | 21.64 | 21.08 
Ten pounds of Kentucky f | 
tobacco would buy— i 
Under free trade...........-ccsecss0 - 431 231 | 4.03 | 5.79 | 50.82 | 16.97 | 22,34 
Under protection............c..cc0 | 1.117 | 525 | 7.19 | 10.66 | 87.33 | 37.88 | 47.37 


These figures clearly establish the claim I have already made that 
the purchasing power of farm productions is greatly increased under the 
principle of protection to all home industries. 

I desire now to present but one additional illustration of my views 
to disprove the statements of those who say that under the operations 
of protective tariffs agricultural consumers are compelled to bear heavy 
burdens, and impoverish themselves to support manufacturing monop- 
olists. I call your attention to the official records showing that in 
1860 the value of farms in this country was $6,645,045,007. In 1880, 
under the high tariff of nearly twenty years, notwithstanding the ex- 
haustion caused by three years of gigantic warfare and its n 
injurious results, their value had increased to $10,197,096,776. The 
value of farm implements and machinery in 1860 was in round num- 
bers $246,000,000, and in 1880, during the era of protection, it was 
$406,476,055. The value of live-stock in 1860 was $1,107,500,000, 
and in 1884 it had increased to $2,467,868,924. 

This magnificent increase in the material wealth of the farmers of 
the country occurred during the period of highest protection in all our 
history, and is a fitting comment upon the statement that agricultural 
consumers are made poor by the tariff duties which our laws levy upon 
foreign goods for the purpose of building up home industries, which 
thereby establish home markets for the products of the soil and the 
labor of the farmer. I read now from the com probenaye report of the 
Department of Agriculture, prepared by that able and exactstatistician, 
Mr. J. R. Dodge, under date of February 19, 1884. He says: 

The farmer feeds all, but when al! are farmers he can only feed himself, which 

@ necessary operation but not a lucrative business. This would seem to be a 
self-evident truth, but extensive distrusts fail to ca lege itand cherish the 
pernicious fancy that markets are unnecessary, or t distant markets thou- 
sands of miles away are as good as near ones. 

He then goes on to show that commerce, mining, manufactures, and 
anything bringing population to be fed aid agriculture. He speaks of 
paupers, rich idlers, professional workers, traders, and those engaged in 
commercial pursuits as consuming but giving no production in return. 
He then adds: 


oie Beason t which farmers need, and reduce the prices of com- 
modities hith: brought from a distance at unnecessary cost. 

He afterward proceeds to show by tables that in every State there is 
a difference in the value of lands in favor of manufacturing counties; 
where there is but little manufacturing there being but a small differ- 
ence, and where the products of manufactures are of large value land 
bears a high price. Although these tables have already had a wide 
circulation throughout the country, yet as they are important and in- 
structive I read them and the comments of Mr. Dodge thereon as a 
part of my argument. I add also an additional table contained in his 
report, by which it will be seen that in what he groups as the manu- 
facturing States, with their diversified industries, the annual individual 
a is $457, while in the group of agricultural States it is only 

160. 
Statement showing higher land values in manufacturing counties. 


FIRST GROUP. 


Manufacturing counties. 


È| &SsSssr 
T| SESRS8E 


Wisconsin .. el 4,720,777 233 10, 632, 341 

Minnesota... coe! 1, 251 26 24 894, 768 

Iowa.......... ra 3,018,517 32 28 21,734,183 

California... ral 2, 116, 416 36 37 14, 477, 326 
Total 11, 363, 961 32 90 
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Statement showing higher land values in manufacturing connties—Cont’ d. 
FOURTH GROUP. 


Manufacturing counties, Other counties. 
Val | Value 
ue per per 
Farm lands. Ae: Farm lands, ACTO. 
Mary S01, 100 | “43 94 Pee | 22 49 
TN MS OAS R 1, 904, 1 215, 
Virginia.......... 1, 624, 304 | 1196| 18,211,431 | 10 80 
North Carolina.. 542,488 | 6 55 | 21, 821,070 | 6 06 
South Carolina.. 1, 471, 46 570| 11,985,767 5 0 
Geo: 995, 971 | 922| 25,047,311 410 
5,759 | 1445| 3,291, 614 
481,434 | 655 | 18,373,850 413 
49, 075 20 59 8, 224, 431 7 05 
554,512 | 10 23| 35,737,707 461 
173, 395 | 11 87| 11, 888,152 6 07 
1, 119, 004 | 17 83 | 19,547,911 9 56 
244, 624 | 48 87 9, 949, 155 12 18 
1,571,585 | 36 48| 19,923,655 12 14 
2, 309, 339 | 21 41 | 25,569, 937 12 76 
1, 006, 965 | 2453| 20,410,508 | 10 31 
495, 434 | 19 09 9,449, 392 | 10 21 
78, 317 | H19 1,087,056 | 19 91 
678, 769 19 33 3,535, 943 | 12 38 
Til, 320 | 37 66 | 604, 204 | 20 00 
MEA | 15, 358, 390 | 21 95 207, 874, 722 | 8 27 


VARIATION BY STATES AND GROUPS. 


These States the value of $5,336,465,954 in products of manufactures, 
the grand te in 1880 being $5,369,579,191 for all the States and Territories 
of the United States. Now, the eighteen States and one Territory in the group 
which has the least manufactures produce a value of $676,427,860, or 12.6 per 
cent, of the total for the United States, a fraction of 1 per cent. for each State. 
These may well be considered agricultural States. 

The third up includes four States, also essentially agricultural—Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and California—in which there is a quite general determina- 
tion not to remain in the category of one-idea communities in industrial deyel- 
kato They have $391,585,577 in manufacturing production, or 7.3 per cent. of 
the grand aggregate for the whole country. 3 

The second group is rounding into symmetry in industry and realizing the 
benefits of such a status in hig! pone of lands and farm products and rapid 
increase in wealth and cu Iture. is class includes the States north of the Ohio 
River—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois—and also Northern New England. 
These seven States return a production of $1,247,046,686, which is 23.2 pex cent. 
of the whole, These may be deemed industrial as well as agricultural. 

But there are seven other States in which the industries are more equally bal- 
anced than any other, which make more than half the industrial production of 
the United States, worth $3,021,405,831, or 56.30f all. These are found in South- 
ern New England and the Middle States, and may properly be grouped together. 

They include all wena o Seia production except six-tenths of | per cent., 
ee through two States and nine Territories. The tabulation by States is 
as follows: 


Aggregate val roduects iculture by States, acres of land in , and val 
ME ere ok by token orca er ae: Paes bs 


FIRST GROUP. 


| 
Value of prod-| T 
‘otal land | Value offarm Value 
States. uctsof man- 
pay esha in farms, ds. | peracre, 
Dollars. Acres. rs. Dollars. 
631, 125, 284 3, 359, 079 146, 197, 415 43 52 
104, 163" 621 | 514, 813 50 27 
185,697,211 | 2,453, 541 49 34 
1, 080, 696, 596 23, 780, 754 44 41 
254, 380, 236 2,929, 773 65 16 
‘744, 818, 445 19,791, 341 49 30 
20, 514, 438 1,090, 245 33 74 
8, 021, 405, 881 | 53, 919, 546 47 HA 


SECOND GROUP. 


RESERSo 
AESSSER 


8 
A 


THIRD GROUP. 


15,353,118 | 357,709,507 | 23 30 
13, 403, 019 193, 724, 260 14 45 
24,752,700 | 567, 430, 227 22 92 
16,593,742 | 262,051,282 | 1579 
p 
391,585,577 | 330, 915, 276 | 19 70 


70,102,579 | 1, 


Aggregvite value of products of agriculture by States, &e.—Continued. 
FOURTH GROUP. 


Value of prod-} Total Jand | Value of fi Value 
States. + elon apse ed in farms, lands. | peracre. 

Dollars. Acres. ars. Dollars. 
106, 780, 563 5, 119, 831 165, 503, 341 | 32 33 
51,730,992 | 19, 835,785 216, 028, 107 | 10 89 
20,095,087 | 22, 363, 558 135, 793, 602 | 6 07 
16,738,008 | 13,457,613 68, 677, 482 510 
36,440,948 | 26, 043, 282 111, 910, 540 4 30 
5,546, 448 3, 297, 324 20, 291, 835 6 15 
13,565,504 | 18,855,334 78, 954, 648 419 
24, 205, 183 8, 273, 506 58, 989, 117 713 
20,719,928 | 36,292, 219 170, 468, 886 470 
6.755,159 | 12,061, 547 74, 249, 655 6 16 
37,074,886 | 20, 666, 915 206, 749, 837 10 00 
22,867,126 | 10,193,779 133, 147, 175 13 06 
75,483,377 | 21,495, 240 299, 298, 631 13 92 
165, 336,205 | - 27,879,276 375, 633, 307 13 47 
30,843,777 | 21, 417, 468 235, 178, 936 10 98 
12, 627,336 | 9, 944, 826 105, 932, 541 10 65 
14, 260, 159 1, 165,373 25, 109, 223 | 21 55 
10,931,232 | 4,214,712 56, 908,575 | 13 50 
4, 324, 992 | 655, 524 14,015,178 | 21 38 
| 9 OL 


THE FARMER'S INCOME, 


The fact that the group of States where industry is most diversified (those 
having only 18 per cent. of all workers engaged in sericaleare) afford $457 per 
annum to each one, while the agricultural States, having 77 per cent. in icult- 
ure, allow an annual income of only $160, is too significant to be explained away, 
too convincing for pretense of cavil. It stands as proof of the necessity of syin- 
metry and completeness of the productive system, and as a forceful illustration 
of the solidarity of the industries. 


Upon this branch of the question my argument is ended. If a pro- 
tective tariff with its duties properly distributed upon imported goods 
has impoverished one class of our citizens at the expense of another, 
why do the official figures fail utterly to disclose the fact? If it in- 
creases prices to consumers, how happens it that the judgment and 
opinion of students of the subject have been ever so grossly at fault ? 
If the duties imposed by Government are paid in whole or in great part 
by the purchaser, and not by the foreign manufacturer when he makes 
his prices for this country, why should the latter be so strongly con- 
vinced that he pays them? And why should he expend so much effort 
and so much money to break down our tariff system, which would not 
otherwise injure him or hinder his competing at a profit in our market ? 

If such duty is added to the price of all similar articles of our do- 
mestic manufacture, why is it that the cost of such commodities has 
been steadily cut down as tariffs have been raised, so that they are de- 
livered to purchasers at prices vastly below the values of former years ? 
And why in many instances are they sold at or even below the figures 
which represent the duties paid upon such goods? How will it pro- 
mote the interests of consumers to weaken or destroy the system which, 
wherever its influence has been felt, has added to the buying power of 
their own productions, given them markets at their very doors, and 
augmented their material wealth and general prosperity? The claim 
that the enactment of a lower tariff law will benefit consumers is a false 
assumption. Unanswerable facts rise up to testify against the theory. 
It is contradicted by the reason of the thing, by the history of the past, 
and by the universal experience of mankind. It is disproved by the 
present social, industrial, and financial condition of the Republic, 
which, notwithstanding temporary disasters, halts, and obstacles, has 
advanced gloriously along the pathway of national strength and great- 
inc and in dignity, honor, intelligence, and enterprise leads the 
wor! 

How then, Mr. Chairman, can the general prosperity be increased by 
reversing all the steps and methods which have hitherto secured it? 
Can an army be advanced to the front by ordering a retreat? Can vic- 
tory be gained by abandoning the field? These questions have been 
in part already considered in my discussion of this bill. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the present tariff even as revised last year is, in all 
respects, what our interests demand. Nothing human ever yet was 
perfect. It may be true, as urged in argument, thatthe duties therein 
prescribed are not adjusted with entire propriety. It maybe that some 
articles now upon the free-list should be taken off and others placed 
upon it. It may be that into a law enacted nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, mec erseey details so numerous and so minute and deal- 
ing with such vast and fluctuating interests, which has been amended 
and again amended from time to time, uncertainties and errors have 

t. 
lt may be that in the lapse of years, as interests have changed and 
new industries have arisen, its provisions have become inadequate, so 
that they should be readjusted and readapted to the new conditions. 
But such mattersare not matters of principle. Changes should be made 
if necessary by consultation, comparison, and agreement. There would 
be no difficulty in thisif thedesire were manifest. But in such changes 
the principle should not be yielded. Protection should be kept steadily 
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in view and insisted on at every point. But this bill proposes nosuch 
action. It makesa blind, clean-cut, unreasoning, arbitrary sweep, sim- 
ply becanse the Democratic party, disregarding the interests of the 
country, demands that free trade and low tariff shall be the national 
policy. Thus the gauntlet is thrown down and we are challenged toa 
battle on that issue. No fair examination is proposed with a view to 
removing existing imperfections without sacrificing the principle of pro- 
tection. It is a free-trade movement, pure and simple, and must be 
grappled with as such. 

Those who assert that free trade is a good thing for the country have 
ranged themselves upon one side. I stand with those who believe in 
protection to American industry of every kind, and in the elevation of 
American labor and American manhood. This bill isa free-trade meas- 
ure ingeniously andinsidiously prepared. It moves toward its objective 
point by zigzags, angles, and concealed approaches. It isan admirable 
illustration of the method of indirection. But itis as destructive of the 
principle of protection and as disastrous in its purposes as though all 
duties were repealed at once bya singlestroke. It professes merely to 
cut down duties by an equal and uniform percentage, but it does far 
more than this. 

Along the banks of the Mississippi levees have been constructed within 
which the great river flows in its majestic course from its source to the 
Gulf, On either side broad plains stretch out in limitless expanse, cov- 
ered with verdure, with fruitful harvests, and the peaceful habitations 
of men. Behind those simple barriers, and protected by their existence, 
civilization flourishes, and the homes of a people imperial in their great- 
ness are made secure. Those artificial restraints are just sufficient to 
confine the swollen stream within its bounds; but cut them down one- 
fifth, and over their lowered surface the rushing waters, uncontrolled 
and sweeping with resistless force, will pass and in a single day over- 
whelm with disaster and annihilation the accumulations of years. And 
in like manner this measure, if it passes into law, by its horizontal re- 
duction will remove all restraints upon foreign importationsand subject 
our domestic industries to the danger of destruction. 

Does it not strike the minds of gentlemen as strange that if the con- 
dition of affairs requires the adoption of such a measure no sound or 
clamor has reached our ears calling for its enactment? Nota single in- 
dustry appeared before the committee to request its passage. Notasingle 
petition was presented praying for relief from the operations of the pres- 
ent tariff. Nota solitary appeal for assistance from any agricultural, 
manufacturing, or financial interest came to the attention of the com- 
mittee. Butcertain abstracttheorists, representing the Free-Trade Club 
of New York city, appeared and made their arguments in general op- 
position to the principle of protection. On the other-hand, delega- 
tions appeared in opposition to this bill. Laborers, representing the 
operatives and artisans engaged in the mills and factories of the country, 
appeared before them. Mr. Williams, an Englishman, who had worked 
five years in the Dowlas Iron Works in Great Britain, said: 

We do not think it is right for you to reduce us to the condition of the work- 
ingmen of England. 

And he appealed to the committee— 

As intelligent American citizens and Co: You 
can not reduce the tariff without reducing our wages, and the agitation of the 
subject makes our work unsteady. There are 1,500 men in the works where I 
am employed. Untilthis agitation began we had work, on the average, about 
ten months in the year, In the last year we have had work only four to five 
mon 

Another representative of the laborers said earnestly to the commit- 
tee: 

If free trade is such a grand thing for English workmen, why are our facto- 
ries filled with them, and Ale! oa they tell us they sought homes here to escape 
the dog’s life they led in England? 

God forbid that by any act or vote of mine American laborshould be 
degraded. God forbid that American manhood or womanhood or child- 
hood should be reduced to the depths of misery and helpless suffering 
which exist in England under the operation of free trade, where women 
are debased, men turned into brutes, and little children never know the 
joy and innocence of youthful life. There, if the testimony presented 
to Parliamentary commissions has any truth, men, women, boys, and 
girls work together in the collieries in an almost naked condition. 
Women are compelled to go through the dark seams and passages of the 
Lancashire coal mines on hands and feet and knees, with belts around 
their waists, fastened by chains between their legs to heavy trucks, 
crawling over wet pavements and slushy floors with soaking garments, 
maimed and sore and suffering, harnessed like horses to the loads they 
drag. Thousands of females, old and young, mothers and daughters, 
with little children by their side, toil day and night. Nail-workers and 
rivet-makers, women who are mothers, and daughters young in years, 
but with that look of premature old age always to be noticed in the 
faces of child-workers, with weary arms and hopeless faces, fashion 
molten iron into the form of nails for the benefit of what are called the 

Sixteen thousand females are engaged in this one occupation alone, 
day after day, nightafter night, with no prospect of release until death 
comes to end their toil. The freshness and the gentleness of childhood 
are unknown among their offspring; who, , hungry, and ill-fed, 
lead lives of wretchedness and misery, with no hope before them but a 
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future of wickedness and vice. Women with perspiration streaming 
down their faces, with sooty handkerchiefs around their weary heads, 
half-starved and gaunt and miserable, work at the bellows of the black- 
smith forge and hammer upon anvils to keep body and soul together 
at starvation wages. Their homes are squalid and misery is manifest 
in every feature. 

In the workshops and large manufacturing establishments their situ- 
ation is but by few degrees improved, for pauper wages, hunger, poy- 
erty, and hopelessness tell the story of their daily lives. The 
they receive scarce keep life within their miserable bodies, and human 
beings made in God’s own image are regarded as but little better than 
the beasts that perish. I have not drawn upon my imagination in this 
description, for the statements I have made are matters of record and 
of evidence. One explanation only is possible for this condition of af- 
fairs, and that is the low rates of wages which it is possible for manu- 
facturers to pay under the operation of free trade. They are obliged to 
reduce the prices of their goods in order to obtain a standing in our 
markets, and they are therefore compelled to reduce the wages of their 
operatives. 

I turn now from this picture of misery and suffering to the condition 
of American labor. Protection to our industries has advanced the in- 
terests of our operatives in every branch ofemployment. On the farm 
and in the workshop, in the mines, and in every department of human 
effort American labor has been elevated and ennobled. Its services are 
requited by fair and ample remuneration. I need not cite the tables 
which show the comparative rates of wages which are paid to workmen 
in this country and abroad; but I appeal with confidence to the knowl- 
edge and experience of all men for the verification of my statement 
that the workmen of America in their intelligence, their condition, 
their opportunities, and their general surroundings are superior to the 
workmen of any country in the world. From the factory to yonder 
chair, from the log-cabin to the Senate Chamber, and from the tow- 
path to the White House the feet of workmen have already found their 
unobstructed way. 

I for one can not consent to the Democratic policy now sought to 
be established, which would d e our working men and working 
women, deprive them of the comforts of this life and the possibilities 
of advancement for themselves and their children, debase and convert 
them into brute creatures, unfit them for the duties of citizens in a 
Republic where all are free and equal in their rights, and condemn them 
to lives of hopeless, abject misery. Nor can I consent to a policy which 
would bring upon this country the evils which have resulted from the 
revenue tariffs of the past. Go back with me for a moment along the 
line of our national history. Contrast the general prosperity of the 
periods when the principles of protection were in force with the suffer- 
ing and depression when tariffs “‘for revenue only ’’ were established. 

Take the period previous to the protective tariff of 1824. Wages 
were scarcely worth the name. Sluggishness in all industrial branches 
was everywhere apparent. The comparatively few mills and factories 
which then existed had partially shut down. Labor was without em- 
ployment. Foreign merchandise, unrestrained by the protecting bar- 
riers of high-revenue laws, had flooded the markets of the country and 
ruined our manufacturers by their unchecked competition. Financial 
embarassment was everywhere the rule, and the courts and the sheriffs 
found constant employment. The tariff of 1816, although partially 
protective in its provisions, was insufficient to repel the flood of mer- 
chandize with which foreign traders had determined to destroy our 
infant industries and control our markets in their own interests. 

In this condition of affairs the tariff of 1824 was enacted. Immedi- 
ately the gloomy condition of affairs was changed. The throbs of vig- 
orous life were felt throughout the great body of the country; the 
sluggish blood circulated with increased rapidity. Mines were opened. 
The fires roared in the great furnaces. The factories were busy. Trade 
was active. Debts were paid. Wages were remunerative. ty 
such as the country had never before witnessed sat down by the hearth- 
stones of a contented people; and in his annual message of 1832 Presi- 
ident Jackson declared that ‘*‘Our country presents on every side marks 
of prosperity and happiness never equaled perhaps in any other por- 
tion of the world.” 

The following year the compromise tariff, with its descending scale, 
was passed, and the general prosperity vanished like the mists of the 
morning. Money becamehighand wageslow. Publicand privatereve- 
nues everywhere decreased. Foreign goods poured like an inundation 
upon our markets. Panic, bankruptcy and collapse followed, and suf- 
fering and misery were universal. Protection was again demanded and 
the high tariff of 1842 again wrought an extraordinary revival in trade, 
production, and general business. In 1846 another reduction followed, 
and in 1857 the tariff was again cut down, and during those periods 
financial revulsion followed, the p and advancementofthe country 


were checked and impeded, bankruptcies took place, revenues declined, 
and the public credit was prostrated. From that day to the present it 
is recent history. 

Amid the thunders of a civil war which threatened to destroy the 
institutions of the Republic, and to consume the substance which years 
of labor had enabled its citizens to gather, with extraordinary ex 
such as staggered the minds of men in their appalling magnitude, with 
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such enormous amounts of property absolutely wiped out of existence 
that it seemed as though a century of peace could not replace them, 
with a debt of billions draining its energies, undaunted and undis- 
mayed through years of bloodshed the Republic grappled with its 


enemies, raised the most ificent armies the world has ever seen, 
protected and extended the manifold productions of its people, restored 
its credit, honored its obligations, and at length, victorious and reunited, 
has developed its resources, increased its wealth, and built up its in- 
ternal system of home production, so that to-day and for all time to 
come it can be independent of the world. 

I must not be understood as ing that the principle of protection 
which has been enforced during this period has alone accomplished 
these stupendous results; but if the tariffs of 1861 and subsequent 

ears, which gave domestic industries their greatest impulse, had not 
tea enacted, our present public and private prosperity would not exist, 
even had it been possible to carry the war to asuccessful issue. They 
have unquestionably produced billions of revenue, much of which, as 
I have shown already, has been borne by foreign manufacturers as a 
necessary condition of their being enabled to place their goods upon 
our markets; they have inspired and sustained home manufactures to 
an extent which is amazing in its results; they have prevented the 

ah ibe of our precious metals and developed our internal resources, 
so that our exports have vastly increased, and will continue to increase 
if their operations shall be continued; they have, in other words, made 
our national income greater than our national outgo, and by these proc- 
esses have increased the national wealth and more than replaced the 
waste, ravage, and destruction caused by war. 

I recognize the fact that during the period to which I am now refer- 
ring financial revulsions have occurred and every department of na- 
tional life has felt their depressinginfluence. I know that even at the 

resent time the general prosperity is not unclouded, and that business 
is not in as satisfactory a condition as we all would like. But these 
are not the necessary consequences of protection. Forces outside of 
tariff laws intervene to produce them. Speculation, contraction in values 
following upon the intense excitements of the great national strugyle, 
improvidence and extravagance in financial and business management, 
the and reckless agitation of tariff questions, the doubts 
and uncertainties of legislation affecting great national interests, more 
ample production than is needed to supply general demands, short crops 
at home, overflowing harvests abroad, cial difficulties in the money 
centers of the world—all these causes, with a thousand others at various 
times and in different degrees, affect our national prosperity. It will 
not do for gentlemen to argue that such results are caused by protective 
laws; because to-day in England, the lair of free trade, the only civil- 
ized nation in the world which is without protection, overproduction 
exists, her industries are drooping, her manufactures are depressed, and 
the cry of helpless, hopeless, pitiable distress from her underpaid, dis- 
charged, and suffering operatives and their families goes up unceasingly 
to Heaven. 

Can gentlemen still doubt ? Come with me to New England. Come, 
gentlemen from Illinois, from Kentucky, from Missouri, from Alabama, 
and from Texas; come from all sections of our common country, and 
see the prosperity which protection has given to our people. Our soil 
is sterile when com with yours; our hills are steep and rugged, 
but along the streams which sparkle from the summit to the valley 
you will see great mills and factories in which looms and spindles sing 
with cheery music, and ponderous machinery accomplishes its work as 
though endowed with reason and intelligence. You will hear the rush- 
ing of the waters as they dash against the wheels on their way to the 
sea. You will listen to the clangor of the hamiers and the throbbing 
of the engines as they create those wonderful results of human skill 
which pour forth in an unceasing tide to every portion of the Union, 
to every quarter of the world, to supply its necessities. You will re- 
joice at the sight of thrifty farms cultivated by men educated and in- 
formed, who not only understand the institutions of the Government 
under which they live but can discuss its underlying principles with intel- 
ligence, and when necessary can fight and calmly die forthem. You will 
meet multitudes of busy workmen well paid, well fed, well clad, living 
in homes of comfort, engaged in occupations of every kind which pro- 
mote the prosperity of a great republic. You will find agriculture and 
manufactures not in antagonism under hostile banners, but in mutual 
interest and sustaining power. You will find labor of every kind re- 
spected and its rights secured. You will find no degradation of work- 
ingmen, no debasement of manhood or womanhood, no hopeless, joyless 
childhood. The church, the academy, and district school are near each 
other. The reading-room and debating club stand with open doors; and 
from among the sons of poverty and toil blessed with advantages like 
these comes forth asinewy strength of mind and body that hews its way 
toinfinence and power. That system of legislation which elevates and 
upholds American labor and American manhood and creates such op- 
portunities for every man commendsitselfto my judgment and my con- 
science. It is for us in New England; it is good for every portion 
of the Union. God forbid that the attemptto overthrow it should be 
successful. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, ‘* Labor is discovered to be the grand con- 
querer, enriching and building up nations more surely than the proudest 
battles.’ If this be true—and trne it is—it becomes any nation to 


educate, liberalize, eunoble, and protect its labor—labor in its every 
branch. This is especially true of the United States, for we fight no 
military batties for glory, renown, or conquest. When we defend our 
labor, our industries, we defend our people, our institutions of free gov- 
ernment; for our laws are made and supported by the suffrages and 
the patriotism of a free, enlightened, laboring people. 

We are enriched by three kinds of property: real estate, personal 
property, and industry. We are ever ready and willing to defend our 
lands and our personal property against foreign invasion, and if we would 
prosper as a people and a nation we must be as ready to defend our in- 
dustries from foreign invasion. Our welfareand prosperity is measured 
not by our foreign trade or commerce, but by our productive power and 
by our self-reliance. 

It. was the recognition of these principles by our fathers that gave rise 
to our protective policy. Protection is defense. That nation is truly 
great which is capable of producing at home all that the people and the 
nation demand both in times of peace and in times of war. 

Italways has been and always will be true that the condition of the 
common laborer, male and female, marks the civilization, the progress, 
and the power of any country. A happy anda contented people is essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of any nation. If a nation would long endure as 
a first-class power, as a self-defending and a self-sustaining power, it 
must be under a policy that reaches out to and among the masses of the 
people and guarantees to them the blessing of a good government; the 
defense by the government of the lives, the liberties, the property, and 
the industries of the people, all of which are essential to the general 
happiness. 

The United States, still in its infancy, has had its epochs of prosperity 
and its epochs of adversity. These have been marked more especially 
by our tariff legislation. At the close of the Revolutionary war the 
merchant marine of the then thirteen infant seaboard colonies had been 
swept from the sea by the navy of England. Yet our manufactures 
had grown at a rate past belief and that excited wonder both at home 
and abroad. Previous to that war some of our manufactories had been 
declared nuisances by the British Parliament, and the erection of steel 
manufactories had been forbidden. In fact, every means had been used 
by the mother country to suppress our manufacturing enterprise. The 
impetus given to home manufactures by closed ports during that war 
was so marked and beneficial that Alexander Hamilton so early as 1791 
urged the practicability and duty of protecting and encouraging our 
manufactures. He enumerated seventeen grand departments which 
had been developed. 

For the seven years following the peace of 1783 we had no protection, 
and there was no power in the old Confederation for protection and no 
concurrence among the several States. There came in a perfect inun- 
dation of foreign goods, and a member of the first Federal Congress, 
speaking of this period of free trade, said: 

We bought according to the doctrine of modern theorists where we could pur- 
chase cheapest, and were soon inundated with foreign commodities. English 
on were sold at lower rates in our maritime cities than at Liverpool or Lon- 

on, Our manufacturers were ruined; our merchants, even those who had 
hoped to enrich themselves by importation, became bankrupt, and all these 
causes united had such an influence upon culture that a eral depreciation 
of real estate followed, and failure became general among the proprietors. 

Another writer in describing the distresses and disorders of that time 
says: 

The scarcity of money is so great, and the difficulty of paying debts has been 
so common, that riots and combinations have been formed in many places, and 
the operations of civil government have been suspended. 

Chief-Justice Marshal, speaking of this crisis generally, says: 

On opening their ports an immense quantity of foreign merchandise was in- 
troduced into the country, and they were tempted by the sudden cheapness of 
imported goods and by their own wants, to purchase beyond their capacity for 
payment, 

The consequences he thus describes: 


The bonds of men whose competency to Pay their debts was unquestionable 
could not be negotiated but at a discount oi , 40, and 50 per cent.; real pro; 
erty was scarcely vendible ; and sales of any article for ready money could 
made only at a ruinous loss. 


July 4, 1789, the first tariff act of the first Federal Congress was 
passed, and it was followed by another August 10, 1790, which largely 
increased the duties then imposed. The first act, that of 1789, recited 
as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the aooport of the Government, for the discharge 


of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and tection of man- 
ufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported, &c. 


Here the doctrine of protection to American manufactures is dis- 
tinctly enunciated. 
In 1791 Washington wrote: 


In my tour I confirmed by observation the accounts which we had all along 
received of the happy effects of the General Government open our agriculture, 
commerce, and industry. The same effects pervade the Middle and Eastern 
States, with the addition of vast progress in the most useful manufactures. 

Indeed, the same story was told from every quarter and every branch 
of industry was revived and invigorated. It is true that the opening 
war of 1793 on the continent of Europe, which with slight interrup- 
tions continued until 1815, the suspension of specie payment by the 


Bank of England in 1797, and which continued until about 1817, and 
our own war with England, all aided largely in one way and another 
in strengthening and rendering effective our tariff, so that in 1815 our 
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cotton and woolen manufactures were $60,000,000 per annum with 
over 100,000 workmen employed in them. 

When these causes ceased to operate in aid of that tariff we were 
again flooded with foreign importations, until in 1824 we had general 
distress, as the tariff alone was inadequate to protect American labor 
and home industry. The result was the higher tariff of 1824, and this, 
though not perfect, crude and unequal in many respects, proved so 
beneficial that we immediately entered upon another era of agricult- 
ural, commercial, and industrial prosperity. We soon had a surplus 
in the Treasury, and then, as now, men predicted ruin because of too 
much money in the national Treasury, and then, as now, “horizontal 
reductionists’’ came to the front and argued that all the evils of accu- 
mulations in the Treasury would be avoided by a straight cut, a gen- 
eral, uniform ‘‘slash.’’ We had ‘‘nullification,”’ and the great cry 
came from the section that lived upon the fruits of slave labor, and re- 
fused, or from its social condition was not able, to avail itself of the 
benefits of a protective tariff. The result was the compromise act of 
1833 and the consequent ruin of our American industries, culminating 
in the general crash of 1837. ; 

During the first three years of the operation of this act of 1833 we 
imported about $366,000,000, an average of $122,000,000 annually, as 

inst an average of $70,000,000 annually under the act of 1828. We 
paid out abroad $52,000,000 annually for foreign articles that we had 
not before imported. We paid that to foreign labor instead of home 
labor, and we encouraged extravagance of every kind. In the born 
ning of 1834 our circulation of bank notes was $95,000,000; at the close 
of 1836, $149,000,000; an increase of $54,000,000. In the beginning of 
1834 our bank loans and discounts were $324,000,000; at the close of 
1836, $500,000,000; increase, $176,000,000. _ 

In May, 1837, the banks suspended specie payments all over the 
country. At the end of 1836 there was in the national Treasury a sur- 
plus of $46,500,000, $44,500,000 of which came from an increased sale 
of the publiclands; showing that the great increase of imports crippled 
American manufactures and drove capital and labor to the great West; 
that we had bought more than we could pay for; that mercantile busi- 
ness had been unduly stimulated. Disaster and ruin followed as a 
natural and inevitable consequence. When you throw home labor out 
of employment, when you cripple home industries, when you buy on 
credit more than you sell or more than you produce, and when you 
drive home capital to other, far-away fields, as you inevitably must do 
in this country by a free-trade policy or any tariff scheme short of pro- 
tection, you bring disaster and ruin to enterprise, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and internal commerce. 

There is a taste among Americans for foreign articles. If the lady in 
society can wear a dress imported from Paris and the gentleman a coat 
of English cloth and cut they feel that they have more claim to respecta- 
bility. There is a taste for foreign ways and manners, especially among 
the wealthy. Even the judges of the New York court of appeals are 
becoming tinctured with this foreign malaria and they array themselves 
in silken gowns, à la England, which I suppose are of English cut and 
make. In all our debates I hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] advocating some measure, an innovation upon American ways and 
laws, because they have it or something similarin England. Even the 
American dude is becoming immensely popular because he is the exact 
counterpart of the English snob. 

If we are to have these things, let them be confined to the rich and 
the opulent; let them be paid for by the capitalists and monopolists; 
and let the dude pets be labeled, “‘ Fair result of a free-trade tariff.” 
I think it is the only importation of English manufacture that doesnot 
pay a high tariff duty. [Laughter.] The point I would make isthis: 
that this disposition or mania for foreign articles would tend largely to 
the undue importation of foreign manufactures and the consequent 
injury if not destruction of American industries. 

Now, sir, as aresult of the tariff of 1833, and which was in operation 
until 1842, our American industries were prostrated, our home labor was 
degraded, our business interests were destroyed, and finally the people 
rebelled, turned its advocates ont of power, repudiated the alien policy, 
and gave us the protective tariff of 1842. This was modified in 1846 
by the representatives of slave labor. Still, as modified, aided by 
scarcity in Western Europe, famine, the gold fever of 1848-49, the Cri- 
mean war, and other causes, it proved beneficial and the country pros- 
pered, the Treasury had a surplus, and the people were happy and 
contented. Then came the 20 per cent. reduction of 1857, and, as might 
have been expected, and as was inevitable, we had another panic, an- 
other inundation of foreign production. Imports for consumption 
increased from $5.42 to $11.82 per head; the bank circulation and 
loans were more than doubled, the loans rising from $312,000,000 to 
$634,000,000, and the circulation from $105,000,000 to $214,000,000, 
and a general suspension again followed. 

But more, the national debt rose from sixteen and three-fourths to 
twenty-nine million dollars, and to $64,000,000 in 1860 under the tariff 
of 1857. Our national securities were at a discount of 6 to 12 per cent., 
bearing a high rate of interest. General distress pervaded all classes, 
and such was the condition of the country, icultural, commercial, 
industrial, and financial, that our enemies predicted that the rebellion 
commenced in 1861 would find but little opposition, and that we could 
not devise the ways and means to resist it. 


But with the rebellion came the Morrill tariff, highly protective, and 
although confederate cruisers and English piratical crafts under the con- 
federate flag swept our commerce from the ocean; although the bone 
and sinew of the country was for four years engaged in the work of de- 
struction, both of life and property; although the energies of the peo- 
ple were directed to the protection of the nation’s life instead of the 
production of wealth; although we became a nation of destruction in- 
stead of production, still we successfully combated armed rebellion, 
we fostered American manufactures, developed American industries, 
and demonstrated beyond all peradventure not only that the American 
Constitution can protect the American nation, but that the protective 
tariff can protect home industries and American labor. [Applause. ] 
But more of this further on. 

Mr. Chairman, political parties are always seeking to win the good 
opinions of the people, and the party in the minority is necessarily 
driven to the expedient of winning recruits from its opponent if it would 
ever taste the sweets of power and patronage. It is not slow to dis- 
cover the weak points of its adversary, and may be tempted to hold out 
delusive arguments and even hide the truth. Then let us study his- 
tory and the present condition of our people and heed the lessons taught. 
That there is an honest difference of opinion with the American people 
on the subject of the tariff must be conceded. This is owing more to 
the fact that certain States are substantially agricultural while others 
are mainly engaged in the manufactures, than to any real difference as 
to the merits of the proposition as now presented. If the United States 
was an agricultural country without large manufacturing interests and 
incapable of developing them, free trade would be the true doctrine. 

But, sir, we are to take the country and the whole country as it is 
regardless of State lines, and study to promote the general welfare. So 
if we were a manufacturing country producing a very large excess of 
manufactured articles above home consumption the sale abroad of which 
were n: to enable the people to purchase their food from abroad, 
then free trade might be the true doctrine. Take the Southand West 
from the Union and the Eastern and Middle States might not prosper 
under a protective tariff. No competition could break down their in- 
dustries, and as they would import only raw materials for manufactur- 
ing purposes and food products for consumption a high tariff would add 
to the cost of productions and prevent them from competing in foreign 
markets, and so add to the cost of living that the degradation of labor 
would follow. Take the Eastern and Middle States from the Union 
and the South and West would prosper in time under protection, but 
it would be opposed possibly to their immediate present prosperity. 
But these States would remain at a ‘“‘stand-still,”’ their territory would 
ever be sparsely populated, and their cities would cease to grow unless 
they should create, foster, and protect home manufactures. They would 
make no progress whatever. To make themselves truly prosperous 
they would be driven to protection. 

In the first case the Eastern and Middle States would be compelled 
to compete with foreign countries and sell abroad at as low figures as 
England. And in the second case, having nothing to protect, a pro- 
tective tariff would exist only in name and could result in nothing, 
unless the people should engage in manufacturing, except that the peo- 
ple would be putting large sums in the Treasury from their earnings 
without any return. t is, they would heavily and unduly tax 
man articles which they would import from foreign markets. 
Now New England and the Middle States are not compelled to go abroad 
to foreign nations for their market, for protection compels the Amer- 
ican people to support American manufactures. The question is, is 
this compulsion justifiable and does it result in the general growth 
and prosperity of the whole country? In other words, are we justified 
in so legislating that we compel certain parts or classes of our people to 
pay more for articles manufactured at home than they could be pur- 
chased for in foreign markets? It has been said insubstance by a fair 
and honorable member of this House [Mr. CARLISLE] that protection 
is spoliation; so it would beif the benefits received by those who really 
pay the cost of protection were not equal to or greater than the cost. 

But if we find that the benefits conferred are greater than the bur- 
dens imposed, then it is not spoliation, for ‘‘an even exchange is no rob- 
bery.” With the agriculturists the laborers and the workingmen, unless 
we give them afairand equal return for their increased outlay for man- 
ufactured articles, our course is not defensible. To my mind this is a 
fair, plain, common-sense way of putting the question, and on itstrue 
answer must the Republican party stand or fall in the coming Presi- 
dential election. To those who advocate the doctrine of ‘‘State rights’’ 
and deny that we are a nation it seems plain that they should not be 
compelled by a protective tariff to pay for the prosperity of our manu- 
facturing States; whilé to those who adhere to the doctrine that we 
are a nation, and that each is to contribute to the general pros- 
perity of the whole, it is equally plain that they should so pay, provided 
the protected States return value received to those who contribute. 
Men who look at burdens imposed and are blinded to benefits received 
are not in a condition to intelligently judge the situation. 

Such is thestatus of the disciples of free trade. Teachers of free trade 


in the main are seeking political power, and it is their mission to plainly 
portray all the burdens while they studiously conceal the benefits of a 
rotective tariff. Beautiful and attractive theories have been and can 
built up to allure the unthinking and the unwary. These theories 
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have been spread before this House and the country in their most at- 
tractive form, and it is sought to be impressed on our minds that as the 
result of a high tariff we have too much money in the Treasury, that 
the people are too heavily taxed, that the country is not prosperous, 
that labor is not well paid, that our people are growing poorer while 
corporations are swelling with ill-gotten gains. It is said that high 
tariffs foster monopolies and are inimical to labor. 

It will be my pleasure to answer some of these illusory and delusive 
statements. ButI firstdesire tocallattention to the factthat the people 
of this country in a common-sense way have again and again answered 
the question at the ballot-box, and they are now ready and anxious to 
repeat the verdict of 1880. Aristotle said: 

The crowd makes better judgments than any individual whatsoever. Itisin 
the main incorruptible. Likea sheet of water, the multitudeis less liable 
to sinister influences than the few, for when the individual isinfluenced by 
sion or any similar impulse his judgment must be distorted, while it is hast for 
all collectively to be led by passion or to err. 


The people of this country look to practical results more than to fine- 
spun theories, and it will be difficult indeed to make them believe that 
high tariffs are detrimental to our prosperity when they see that with 
them the rate of interest paid by our Government has been reduced from 
12 to 2} and 3 per cent. ; that our country has been carried safely through 
an intestine strife that cost us billions of dollars; that our debt has been 
reduced at arate never before known in the history of the world; thata 
large area has been added to our territory; that magnificent public build- 
ings have been erected; thatlarge bounties and pensions have been paid 
to our soldiers, their widows and orphans; that magnificent railroad and 
other enterprises have been successfully carried on; that new States are 
constantly added to the Union; when they see our population increasing 
at a rate that staggers figures; our arts, sciences, and inventions making 
rapid strides and challenging the respect and admiration of the world, 
ourfarmers and mechanics prosperous and happy, and our labor better 
paid than in any country on the face of the earth, while our liberties 
remain intact and churches and schools multiply and spread abroad their 
beneficent influence. They see and realize withal that we have no 
slave labor, and that laborowns capital and keeps a bank account, owns 
farms and village lots, and bank, railroad, and mining stocks, and that 
the son of the poorest mechanic or farmer stands an equal chance with 
the millionaire to occupy the Senatorial, gubernatorial, and Presidential 
chairs. In the full enjoyment of all these blessings in presenti, it will 
be hard indeed for any political party to induce the people to try dan- 
gerous experiments for the sake of imagi benefits in futuro. 

1. Do we protect American labor and home industry ? 

2. Do we give value received to the consumer who pays a higher 
price than he would if we did not impose high protective tariffs ? 

3. Do we degrade or do we exalt American labor? 

4. Do we encourage and promote American inventive skill and do 
we develop American genius ? 

5. Do we add to the general wealth, intelligence, and prosperity of 
the people of this country? 

First. When we remove the protective tariff—that is, the tariff that 
is added for the purpose of so i ing the cost of foreign manufact- 
ures as to keep them out of the American market or compel them to be 
sold here at a price at which we can produce at a profit—we necessarily 
compel our manufacturers to produce at a less price, and they must 
necessarily reduce the price paid laborers and reduce the price paid for 
material and machinery or else stop business, ‘‘shut up shop.” If the 
price of labor is reduced the laborer must reduce the cost of living— 
that is, cut down all of his If he do this he must be able 
either to purchase food, clothing, and his little luxuries at a correspond- 
ingly low figure, or he must wear poorer clothing, eat poorer food, and 
enjoy less of the benefits of the SEEDA, churches, and all the comforts 
of life. If we compel him to do the last, we degrade him; if the first, 
we necessarily compel our farmers to produce and sell their cotton, wool, 
corn, wheat, &c., at a less figure, and therefore they must be enabled 
to purchase lands and food and clothing ata less price. When all is 
done the free-trader says there has been a corresponding reduction all 
round and no harm is done. 

Let us see. We have opened up foreign competition and flooded our 
country with foreign productions; we have opened a market where 
every dollar that is paid to the foreign producers is lost to home produc- 
tionand American labor, for when paid to foreign labor it is the richer 
and American labor the poorer. We have reduced the revenues of the 
Government, and our internal improvements, public buildings, river 
and harbor improvements, our pensions, &c., must stop. We have 
lost much and have gained nothing. But you say it will stimu- 
late commerce, our carrying trade; thatour products, our manufactures 
will go abroad and find a market. Not at all. Our products, as grain, 
&c., that foreign countries require now go abroad. Our superior man- 
ufactures now go abroad. Our equal or inferior manufactures will 
never cross the water to compete with the same thing abroad. There- 
fore we must make up our deficient revenue by a direct tax or else 
cut down the expenses and stop all improvements. 

But there is another and a complete answer to all this. The world 
demands about so much of any article. Europe (especially England) 
has an excess of labor. When foreign countries export largely to this 
country at cheap prices we can no longer keep up our man’ and 


employ our laborers in mannfacturing, for their productions of like - 
kind will no longer be consumed in the home market, and foreign mar- 
kets will be overstocked by their own home productions. As a direct 
and necessary result our laborers and mechanics would be driven to 
agricultural pursuits, and there would be a large excess of agricultural 
products and the price thereof would be largely reduced for the benefit 
of the rich and the opulent; the farmer would be impoverished, and 
soon, as in England, the lands would pass to the hands of the wealthy 
and we should become a nation of tenant farmers. England now is, 
and since 1845 has been, a free-trade country. Her mechanics, labor- 
ers, and farmers are reduced to a condition of servility, poverty, squalor, 
and misery. That enterprise, skill, and genius which have been and 
are so characteristic of the American laborer do not exist in England. 
As a proof of what I say I desire to quote from Work and Wages, by 
Thorold Rogers, an advocate of free trade and an enemy of protective 
tarifs. He says: 

The mass of English workmen are far better off now than they were two gen- 
erations ago, though population has greatly increased. Butrelatively speaking 
the workingman of to-day is not so well off as he was in the fifteenth century, 
when the population was not one-tenth of what it is now. 

This is a confession that as a result of three hundred years of prog- 
ress and advance in religion, civilization, and education, the condi- 
tion of the English laborer has been degraded andimpoverished. What 
a commentary on the condition of English labor, and what a warning 
to us not to listen to the sophistries of those free-traders who ape the 
English theorists. This confession is pointed when we find the sawe 
author giving the wages of an agricultural laborer in the thirteenth cen- 
tury (andit was relatively the same in the fifteenth) at £2 11s. 8d. per 
year, while he figures up the living expenses of that same laborer at 
£3 per year, allowing £2 7s. 9d. for the coarsest kind of food and 12s. 
3d. for clothing, home-spun russet cloth, hempen or linen shirting, and 
one pair of rude boots worth 2s. 

I have read in novels of the haggard, ever-hungry, hollow-eyed la- 
borer of England who every night went to his hut or hovel to meet his 
careworn, anxious, overburdened wife, and his puny ill-fed children 
crying for bread, of which he had none to give; but I never expected to 
see even the shadowy portrait of the reality disfiguring the pages ofan 
English author who advocates free trade for the United States. The 
truth is, Mr. Chairman, that, having no market at home, the English 
people and their sympathisers here are using their best endeavors to 
induce us to impoverish our own labor for the benefit of the British 
Empire. 

Mr, ADAMS, of New York. Let me ask the gentleman why it is 
that England under the free-trade policy pays her laborers better than 
France or Germany with their protective tarifis? 

Mr. RAY, of New York. The gentleman assumes something thatis 
not true. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Will you answer it? 

Mr. RAY, of New York. You might as well ask me why the moon 
was made of green cheese. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I suppose I might. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. You assume something that is not true, 
and therefore I can not tell you why. When you ask me why England 
under free trade pays her laborers better than France and Germany un- 
der protection, I say itis not true that she does, and therefore I can not 
give you any reason for a fact that does not exist. I assert here, and I 
assert the truth, that the French and German laborers are better paid 
to-day, better educated, and in a better situation morally, socially, and 
pecuniarily than the laboring men of England. 

Why, sir, take even Belgium, witha population to the square 
mile than any other country in Europe, and compare it with England, 
and behold the condition and situation of the laboring men in the two 
countries. In England under free trade the land is owned by a few 
lords, who are turning hundreds and thousands of acres of soil which 
should be tilled for the production of food for a starving people into 
parks for the benefit and pleasure of her nobility, whereas when you go 
across to Belgium you will find, counting five to a family, that every 
family owns real estate and has a spot they can call home, and alittle 
allotment of soil which, properly cultivated, keeps starvation from their 
doors. [Applause. ] 

As Rogers thus confesses that this English laborer thus paid, fed, 
and clothed was relatively better off than the English laborer of to-day, 
we may safely conclude that English free-trade labor is somewhat de- 
graded and impoverished, and well may the American laborer hesitate 
to support that political party that would ingraft upon our system the 
theories which, put in practice in England, have thus impoverished and 
degraded labor. But we need not resort to this comparison of this free- 
trade author’s confessions to prove that free trade or non-protective tariffs 
impoverish and degrade labor, for he proceeds to give us somewhat in 
detail the condition of the mechanics and artisans in the large cities of 
England. He says: 


The large cities and towns of England contain a vast Loeb which lives, 
one hardly knows how, on mean and precarious wages, in dismal and unwhole- 
somedens. Some of this poverty is merely miserabic, some of it is vicious, some 


is criminal. * è è Now, among them is the greatest man g town in 
peer waa: Naturally its inhabitants are engaged in an infinite variety of occu- 
pations. 


Now, if any one supposes that the American laborer desires to be 
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thrown into competition with this squalid pauper labor of England he 


mistakes the spirit of the workingman of this country. And if any. 


one supposes that the farmers desire that such a condition of things 
should exist in our great cities they miscalculate. The producers of 
farm products, corn, wheat, butter, cheese, cotton, rice, sugar, &e., fully 
realize that the market for their products is not with the farmer, but 
with the mechanics and tradesmen and manufacturers in the towns 
and cities; that to enable these men to purchase they must find employ- 
ment at remunerative wages, and that they may receive these wages 
they are willing to pay well for their products and keep them from re- 
sorting to the tillage of the soil toeke out a living. The farmers know 
that every worker in wood and iron and brass and every miner is a 
consumer of their productions, and that if they would have increased 
consumption they must have more consumers, not more producers. 

Second. It will also be considered that a home market is better than 
the foreign, and that when we encourage and build up a factory, even 
on a vacant plain, a village immediately springs up around it. Men 
and women and children are employed; the merchant finds a market 
and a demand for his varied merchandise; horses and mules are in de- 
mand; mechanics find employment in building and in a variety of 
ways; the railroad is constructed to bring in the supply and take away 
the products, It becomes a busy mart of trade and commerce. The 
surrounding farms are doubled in value, as is their produce, and in 
place of desert fields we soon find fruitful orchards and productive gar- 
dens and ever busy markets. In every country on the earth and in 
every State in this Union the greater the manufacturing interests the 

ter the value of farming lands and of agricultural products. Tak- 
ing the United States by counties or by States, singly or in groups, the 
figures demonstrate the truth of my statement. I select a few. 

In Alabama, two counties produced in manufactures $2,785,685. She 
has in those counties 481,484 acres in farms, worth $3,152,779, or $6.55 

acre. ‘Theremaining sixty-four counties manufacture $10,779,819, 
or $168,434 each, have 18,373,850 acres in farms, worth $4.13 per acre. 
In Georgia seven manufacturing counties manufacture $19,331,604, 
have 995,971 acres of farming lands, worth $9,181,254, or $9.22 per 
acre. Her remaining one hundred and thirty counties manufacture 
$17,109,344, or $131,610 each, have 25,047,311 acresin farm lands, worth 
$102,729, 286, or $4.10 per acre. In Louisiana her two manufacturing 
counties manufacture $20,456,396, have 49,075 acres in farm lands, 
worth $1,010,663, or $20.59 per acre. Her remaining fifty-six counties 
manufacture $3,748,787, or $66,942 each, have 8,224,431 acres of land 
in farms, worth $57,978,454, or $7.05 per acre. 

The same thing is true in an equal or more marked degree in every 
State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. But, says some one, this is no 
proof; the South never had any extended manufactures, and her soil 
is worn out and impoverished by slave labor. Then let us go to the 
West and the Pacific Slope. In Ohio twelve manufacturing counties 
manufacture $249,632,186; they have 3,388,305 acres of farm lands, 
worth $229,903,034, or $67.85 per acre. Her remaining seventy-six 
counties manufacture $98,666,204, or $1,298,239 each, have 21,140,921 
acres of farm lands, worth $897,594,319, or $42.46 per acre. In 
Michigan six manufacturing counties manufacture $74,928,516, have 
1,500,690 in farms, worth $60,373,468, or.$40.23 per acre. Her re- 
maining seventy-two counties manufacture $75,786,509, or $1,052,590 
each, and have 12,306,550 acres in farm lands, worth $438,729,713, or 
$35.65 per acre. In Illinois ten manufacturing counties manufacture 
$340,527,740, and have 4,470,503 acres in farms, worth $196,518, 392, 
or $43.96 per acre. Her remaining ninety-two counties manufacture 
$74,336,933, or $808,010 each, have 27,203,142 acres in farms, worth 
$813,076, 188, or $29.89 cents per acre. In California six manufacturing 
counties manufacture $96,217,320, have 2,116,416 acres in farms, worth 
$76,972,137, or $36.37 per acre. Her remaining forty-six counties man- 
ufacture $20,001,653, or $434,817 each, and have 14,477,326 acres in 
farms, worth $185,079,145, or $12.78 per acre. And yet California has 
been pictured as the farmer’s paradise. 

The other Western and Pacific States show the same relative values. 
But we are told that these are comparatively new States, and that some 
sections are sparsely populated, and that improvements have not been 
made on the farms remote from villages. Let us turn to the Eastern 
and the Middle States. In Massachusetts her four manufacturing coun- 
ties manufacture $453,360,766, have 1,292,876 acres of land in farms, 
worth $74,819,191, or $57.87 per acre. Her ten remaining counties 
manufacture $17,774,518, or $17,777,451 each, and have 2,066,203 
acres in farms, worth $71,378,224, or $34.55 per acre. In Connecti- 
cut her three manufacturing counties manufacture $122,572,296, have 
967,946 acres in farms, worth $69,537,859, or $71.84 per acre. Her 
remaining five counties manufacture $63,124,915, or $12,624,983 each, 
have 1,485,595 acres in farms, worth $51,525,951, or $34.68 per acre. 
In New Jersey her six manufacturing counties manufacture $208,- 
670,151, have 368,675 acres of land in farms worth $35,562,438, or $96.46 
per acre, and her remaining fifteen counties manufacture $45,710,- 
085, or $3,047,338 each, and have 2,561,098 acres of land in farms worth 
$155,333,395, or $60.65 per acre. In New York the thirteen manufact- 
uring counties manufacture $896,651,665, have 4,981,545 acres in farms 
worth $310,699,132, or $62.37 per acre. The remaining forty-seven 
counties manufacture $184,044,931, or $3,915,849 each, and have 18,- 
799,209 acres in farms worth $745,477,609, or $39.65 per acre. 


Now, sir, these figures plainly show that in States and counties where 
we have large manufacturing establishments the value of the farms are 
largely increased, and it is a notorious fact that in many of the counties 
insome of these States showing the highest value of farm lands the soil 
is naturally poor, rocky, and unproductive. 

In Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut manufactures have 
so stimulated and aided agriculture that farmers by tillage, care, and 
industry reap rich harvests and large profits from lands that in the West 
or South would lie waste. Now, sir, another important fact of great in- 
terest to the farmers must not be lost sight of in this connection. In 
those States where industry is most diversified, those having the largest 
and most poene manufactories, the annual income to each farmer 
is $457, while the States having small manufacturing industries yield 
to the farmer an income of only $160 per annum to each. Thus it ap- 
pears that cheap lands are not most productive to the farmer, and if it 
be said that they require larger expense for tillage, that labor is higher 
priced, it is plain that the laborer shares in the blessings the manufact- 
uring industries give to the agriculturists, 

It issometimes argued that a cheap farm involves asmall interest ac- 
count, and that therefore the cheap-farm State is to be preferred. But 
it can not be said that the purchase ofa farm in such a locality is prefer- 
able forsuch a reason, when the figures show that the net income is $457 
in the high-priced States, as against $160 in the others, saying nothing 
of the ready markets, the educational and other advantages that always 
abound in a manufacturing county or State, and all of which are scarce 
and difficult of access in the purely agricultural States or counties. The 
following table shows in four groups the value of the manufactures of each 
State, the land in farms, the value of farm lands, and in each State and 
ineach group or class of States the average value of such farm lands per 
acre: 


FIRST GROUP. 


Value of prod-|rotallandin| Value of farm 
States. . ucts of man- fi AR land 
ufacture, x i l. 


he Acres. Dollars. k 

631, 125, 284 3, 359, 079 146, 197, 415 43 52 
Rhode Island 104, 163, 621 514, 813 25, 882, 079 50 27 
Connecticut 185, 697, 211 2, 453, 541 121, 063, 910 49 34 
New York. 1, 080, 696, 596 23,780,754 | 1,056, 176,741 44 41 
New Jersey ..... 254, 380, 236 2, 929, 773 190, 895, 65 16 
Pennsylvania .. 744, 818, 445 19, 791, 341 975, 689, 410 49 30 
WATE..... 20,514, 438 1, 090, 245 36, 789, 672 83 74 

Total 3, 021, 405, S31 53,919,546 | 2,552, 695, 060 


15 62 
20 38 
22 40 
45 97 
36 15 
31 11 
31 87 
33 71 
5128, 255, 15,353,118 | 357,709,507 23 30 
76,065,198 | 13,403,019 | 193, 724, 260 14 45 
71, 045, 24,752,700 | 567,430, 227 22 92 
116,218,973 | 16,593,742 | 262, 051, 282 15 79 
391,585,577 | 70,102,579 | 1,380, 915, 276 19 70 
FOURTH GROUP. 
106,780,563 | 5,119, 831 165, 503, 341 32 33 
51,780,992 | 19,835,785 | 216, 028, 107 10 89 
20,095,037 | 22, 363,558 | 135, 793, 602 6 07 
16,738,008 | 13, 457, 613 68, 677, 5 10 
36,440,948 | 26,043,282 | 111, 910, 540 4 30 
5,546,448 | 3, 297, 324 } 291) 615 
13,565,504 | 18, 855, 334 78, %54, 648 419 
24,205,183 | 8, 273, 506 58, 989, 117 713 
20,719,928 | 36,292,219 | 170, 468, 886 470 
6,756,159 | 12, 061,547 74, 249) 655 616 
37,074,836 | 20,666,915 | 206, 749, 837 10 00 
22,867,126 | 10,193,779 | 133, 147, 175 13 06 
Kentucky... 75,483,377 | 21,495,240 | 299, 298, 631 13 92 
Missouri... 165, 386,205 | 27,879,276 | 375, 633, 307 13 47 
K 30, 843,777 | 21,417,468 | 235, 178, 936 10 98 
12,627,336 | 9,944,826 | 105, 932, 541 10 65 
14,260,159 | 1, 165,373 25, 109, 223 21 55 
10,931,232 | 4,214,712 56, 908, 575 13 50 
4,324, 992 524. 14, 015,178 21 38 
| 676, 427, 860 25,8, | 2, 552, $40, 616 901 


Now, sir, in the first of these groups of States, 18 per cent. of all 
workers are engaged in agriculture ; in the second group, 42 per cent. ; 
in the third group, 58 per cent.; and in the on a 77 per cent. 

Now, sir, look at the average annual income of of these agricult- 
ural laborers in the respective groups. In the first group, which has the 
most manufactures, the average annual income to each is $457; in the 
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second, standing next in value and extent of manufactures, the aver- 
age annual income to each is $394; in the third, standing next in 
manufacturing industries, the average annual income to each is $261; 
and in the fourth group, standing out distinctively as agricultural, 
and where the land is richest and natural agricultural advantages 
greatest, but manufactures are rarest, the average annual income to 
each agricultural laborer is but $160. 

Now, sir, taking the same groups of States, we find the average rate 
of wages to farm laborers in the first group to be, per month, $24.14; 
second group to be, per month, $23.51; third group to be, per month, 
$19.51; fourth group to be, per month, $13.67. We also find, and the 


facts and figures demonstrate, that, living in the same style, the cost of | Geo. 


food and clothing and farm implements and household furniture is great- 
est where farms and labor are cheapest and agriculturists most numer- 
ous. It will not be forgotten that in these I include not only 
hired farm laborers, but the farmers themselves. And whatadds to the 
strength of my argument is the important fact that in the agricultural 
States the roads are poorest, cities and villages remote, and railroad 
Therefore the surplus pronac of the farmer are 


facilities wanting. 
delay, and even there they 


carted to far-away markets at great cost an 
find slow and low markets. 

If we look to the question of illiteracy we shall find, not that the 
workers in factories are the best educated, for a large element of for- 
eign population is drawn to them, but that, taking the States as a 
whole, the people of the States with the diversified industries are the 
better educated, and that the fourth class or group of States named 
contains the great mass of the illiterate of the United States, exclud- 
ing the colored population. If we look to railroads we find in the 
first group 18,781 miles; in the second, 31,980 miles; in the third, 
16,339 miles; and, in the fourth, 45,312 miles; showing that in propor- 
tion to area the manufacturing States largely, very largely, excel in the 
length and number of their railroad lines, and which, it is conceded, 
in safety, convenience, and equipment, are greatly superior. They 
contain nearly all the canals and set afloat most of the river and coast 
commerce. These figures show, as affecting the interests of the farmers 
and agricultural laborers, that the presence of large manufacturing 
interests have the following effects: 

First. They largely increase the value of farms and of farm prod- 
ucts. 

Second. They prevent undue competition among farm laborers. 

Third. They largely increase the incomes of the farmers and the 
wages of the farm laborers. : 

Fourth. They lessen the cost of clothing, of farm implements, and 
of household goods. 

Fifth. They build up railroad lines, facilitate intercourse, make home 
markets for farm products, and render distant markets of easy access. 

Lastly. The manufacturing States foster the schools, contain the great 
majority of colleges and academies, and extend education. They also 
contain more churches in proportion to the population. Let us group 
these States so as to show the labor en in manufactures and the 
wages paid them per annum: 


FIRST GROUP. 


Apri 30, 
FOURTH GROUP. 
$3 å a 
~ ol: kzi b=] 

33 F z oe 

M 2 = 

ater 3 3 5 E 

53 - z % 

Z = = a 

6,787 | 74,942 | 18,904,065 | 90,927 
570! 401184 | 714255261 | 254.099 
3,802| 18,109] 2'740/768 | 300,937 
2078| 22,128| 21838/289| 294,602 
ee 3,593} 24,875 | 5,252,952 | 432 204 
426 5,504 | 1,270,875 | 58,731 
-2,070| 10,019]  21500,504 | 380,630 
1,553| 12,167] 4,358,841 | 205,306 
2996} 191159] 3,343,087 | 352,317 
1, 202 4,556 925,358 | 216, 655 
4326| 2245| 5,254,775 | 294,153 
2,375 | 14.851) 4,813,965| 107,578 
5,328 | 7,301 | 11,657,844| 320,571 
8,592 | 63,995 | 24,309,716 | 355,207 
2, 803 12, 064 3,999,599 | 206) 080 
1,403 4,793 1,743,311 | 90,507 
1,07 | gai) Lesse) zom 
7 27, 08 
Utab...... 640 2) 495 "$58,863 | 14,550 


.| 57,358 | 390,675 | 106,647,066 | 4, 082, 774 


From these figures we are enabled to see at a glance why it is that 
the farmer and the farm laborer are better paid and far more prosperous 
in the manufacturing. than in the agricultural States, why it is that 
farming lands are more valuable, even when less productive and of a 
poorer quality. 

In the first group the farmer is called upon to feed ina home market, 
1,585,309 artisans, who receive on the average, including women and 
children, $363 annually. 

In the second group they feed 594,755, who receive on the average 
$337 annually. 

In the third group they feed 150,492, who receive on the average 
$386 annually. 

In the fourth group they feed only 390,675, who receive on the av- 
erage $272 annually. 

It is also worthy of mention that large cities and villages always 
contain a large population of wealthy persons who live on the interest 
of their money, doing nothing, producing nothing, but consuming more 
than any other class. There also the merchants, professional men, and 
other consuming classes congregate. 

Now, sir, I desire, as briefly as I may,to compare the condition of the 
American agriculturists, farmers, and farm laborers with those of Eng- 
land. The following table shows the total of the people in England 
employed in labor in the various occupations. In 1881 the population 
of England (including Wales) was 25,974,439; total workers in all 
classes of employment, 11,187,564. The table shows the years 1861, 
1871, and 1881. 


$3 | 8 ‘ Stor 
si [ity E EE 
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33 zs ag 
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14,352 $128, 315, 362 64, 973 
2) 205 21,355,619 | 10, 945 
Connecticut .. 4,488 43,501,518 44,026 
New York..... 42,739 198, 634, 029 377,460 
New Jersey... 7,128 46, 083, 045 59, 214 
Pennsyl 31, 225 134, 055, 304 301, 112 
Delaware... 746 4, 267,349 17,349 
DORI cocoa ceolnnstesseuvcbecpepscoce one 02, 883 875, 579 
52,949 | 13, 621,538 82, 130 
48,831 14, 814,793 44,490 
17,540 5, 164, 479 55, 251 
183, 609 62, 103, 800 397, 495 
77,591 , 318, 682 240,319 
69, 508 21, 960, 888 331, 240 
144,727 57, 429, 085 436, 371 
504,755 | 200,418,265 | 1,587,296 


Table showing total number employed in labor in England. 


Classes. 


Domestic „esses 
Agricultural...) 1,383, 1 

mmercial .... 
Industrial....... 


Total......... 


a Decrease. 
It appears, therefore, that 1,383,184 of her people are engaged in agri- 


culture(1881). In 1861, 2,010,454 were employed in agriculture, show- 
ing a decrease of 31.2 per cent. in twenty years. Why thislarge, in fact 
immense, decrease in such a country as England, enjoying during the 
whole period the full fruition of absolute free trade, if free trade would 
benefit the agricultural classes? She can not begin to supply her home 
consumption, and imports largely. In 1881 she imported 12,633,555, - 
300 pounds of flour and grain. 
sumption in 1881 were— 

Corn and fi 


Sugar. 
Tea.... 


Bacon and hams (pounds)..... 
E (number)......... 
Lee ipoanae. MRAP 
utter, &e. un 
Beef eiae Seb one 
Preserved meat (pounds)... mM 
Sheep and lambs (number)........... iessssess-sossessorsesonresssnso saceseras seiss 
Therefore we should expect her to increase her agricultural workers 
and bend every energy to home production for home consumption. Her 
area (England and Wales) is 58,186 square miles or 37,239,351 acres. 


Her principal imports of food for con- 
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But we find that the farmers are decreasing year by year. In 1882 
162,992 Englishmen left their homes, mostly for the United States. Of 
her territory, excluding bog, mountain, and water land, she has 26,- 
202,230 acres of agricultural lands, devoted to— 


Permanent PONTO EN SN OEE AT E EET 11, 800, 728 


And while her people are suffering for the necessaries of life, she is 
constantly increasing what is returned as pasture land, but what is in 
fact turned into vast pleasure and hunting grounds for the nobility. 

In England and Wales, out of a population of 25,974,439 (London 
suggestively excluded, for there the proportion is more than quadru- 
pled), only 972,836 persons own real estate, and of these 703,289 (72.3 
per cent.) own less than an acre each, and only about one in every 
twenty owns any land whatever. Of the 269,547 who own above an 
acre, but few, very few, own more than two to five acres, and these 
parcels are not held by farmers, but by gentlemen and professional men. 
The lands are owned in large tracts by the lords, who lease them in 
small parcels to such as can manage to pay, at enormous rents, $15 and 
upward per acre. 

The farmer who rents a farm of one hundred acres pays $1,500 rent 
for it, and as in prices they are compelled to compete with corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, potatoes, &e., imported duty free from India, Australia, Rus- 
sia, and the United States for the benefit of the manufacturing and the 
non-laboring classes, we see at once that no farmer can live and pay the 
highrent. Fagiani is compelled toimport food for home consumption at 
cheap prices, else the industrial classes must receive higher wages. As 
increased wages would add to the cost of her manufactures, she could 
no longer compete with France, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
Simes, who under protection not only protect manufacturers but agri- 
culture. 

By three centuries of protection England built up the greatest manu- 
facturing system in the world, and now, when 87.6 per cent. of her en- 
tire population is engaged in non-agricultural employments, and with 
her land held by a few owners who charge therefor exorbitant rents, 
she hasleft the farmer and the farm laborer to his fate, reduced as he is 
to that hopeless condition described by Rogers: 

An artisan may rise to be a master, a mechanic to be an engineer, a factory 
operative to be a capitalist. But no English agricultural laborer, in his most 
sanguine dreams, has the vista of occupying, still less of possessing, land. He 
can not rise in his calling. He can not cherish any ambition, and he is in con- 
sequence dull and brutish, recklessand supine. We owe the fact that the great 
English nation is tenant-at-will to a few thousand Jand-owners to that device 
-of evil times, a strict settlement, * * * 1t may be that the mischief which 
this practice has induced is too widespread for remedial measures. But no 
Englishman who has the courage to forecast the destinies of his country can 
doubt that its greatest danger lies in the present alienation of its people from 
the soil and in the future exodus of a disinherited peasantry. This condition is 
the result of her forty years of free trade. 

Another result of this policy is that the professional, industrial, and 
non-laboring classes purchase provisions of all kinds at prices measured 
by the foreign supply, and not by home prodaction or home demand. 

The following table shows the area of France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, respectively, with their population and the number in each coun- 


try engaged in agriculture: 


in 


Country. a 


| f Engaged 
| Area. | Population. agricultu 


England. 


France, which is self-supporting in agricultural productions, main- 
tains an equilibrium between manufactures (which she protects by a 
tariff) and agriculture. She has less than four times the acres, some- 
thing more than a third more population, one-half of which is engaged 
in agriculture, eighty-nine to thesquare mile. Germany employs two- 
fifths of her entire people in agriculture, or eighty-eight to the square 
mile, haying a little larger area and quite a little larger population 
than France. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Allow me to interrupt the gentleman 
again, I asked the gentleman a direct question, and he answered me 
I might as well ask why the moon wasmadeof green cheese. In order 
that he may understand hereafter what is the difference of wages in 
England, Germany, and France— 

Mr. RAY, of New York. Now, let the gentleman quiet his nerves. 
I will simply say 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Permit me. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. Ihave given thesubject most careful study, 
and I have figures prepared with great care. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. So haye I, and here they are. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. If the gentleman will take the trouble to 
read my remarks in the RECORD he will be enlightened, and never again 
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in a public place ask so foolish a question as why it is the laborers 
of England are better paid than the laborers of France and Germany. 
[Laughter and applause.] You start on a wrong basis; you are, no 
doubt, honest in yourimpressions, but you are wrong in your factsand 
wrong in your conclusions. [Applause. ] i 

The gentleman makes no distinction between better-paid labor and 
a higher price paid in money for the same labor. That labor receives 
the highest price which for the same service receives the most money. 
That labor is the better paid which with the price received is able to 
procure the most food, the most clothing, the most shelter, the most 
education, the most liberty, and the most happiness. It is quite true 
as a rule that England pays a higher price in money for the same labor 
than France or Germany, but it is not true that her labor is better paid, 
for with a day’s wages the German and Frenchman can purchase nearly 
double the necessaries of a happy existence the Englishman can with 
the same money. i 

Even little Belgium, with an area of 11,373 square miles, a population 
of 5,520,009, the most densely populated country of Europe, 485 to the 
square mile, employs half of her population in productive labor, and 
engages 800,000, or 70 to the square mile, in agricultural productions. 
Her lands are owned by 1,181,177 freehold proprietors, an increase of 
266,240, or 29 per cent., in thirty-four years. Allowing five persons toa 
family, every family owns land. The result is that with this dense 
population on a small territory, with one-seventh in woodland, she im- 
ports $69,900,000 worth of food, and exports $25,708,000 worth, showing 
that within $8 for each individul she is self-feeding. Her exports em- 
brace the products of thirteen large and several small industries, As 
in all Catholic countries, there is a per cent. of illiteracy, but with 
this diversity of industries her people are intelligent, industrious, pros- 
perous, and happy. 

I have no time to picture the condition of the people of Russia and 
Turkey, where industrial pursuits are not encouraged nor developed, 
but suffice it to say it is most deplorable. 

England, with an area of 58,186 square miles, more than one-fourth 
that of France or of Germany, and witha much denser population, re- 
quiring a much greater effort for agricultural products, employs but 
one-twentieth of her people in agriculture, or twenty-three to the square 
mile. When we consider the low, debased, plodding, hopeless condi- 
tion of her farming community as depicted by her own writers, can we 
have a more forcible argument that a protective tariff protects not only 
industries but the farm laborers? The true rule for every country is 
to so foster and protect a diversity of interests that importations shall 
consist only of those articles which in the nature of things can not be 
produced at home. The true lines of imports and exports run north 
and south, not east and west. The United States may well go south 
for her tropical productions, but upon herself she can safely depend for 
all other products essential to the prosperity and happiness of man or 
of nations. 

Now let us compare American and British wages, selecting from all 


grades: 


Occupations. England. United States. 
FARM LABOR. 
Laborers, per MOnth..........-.scscseererreneeeeeseeseeees $13 60 to $17 00 | $16 00 to $28 00 
COTTON INDUSTRIES. 

Men, per week: 
SPER TOT oo scnctessdnenvacocnrsanevecstncbsared Socom barren 5 40 6 21 
Grinders....... a 516 8 42 
Overlookers .... | 924to 1200 17 80 
Mule-spinners.. 7 20to 8 40 10 09 
Engine-drivers ....... 5 04 to 12 00 17 75 
Firemen and labore: 3R&Mto 50 8 33 

Women, per week 
Throstle-spinners 3 61 438 
WOOLEN INDUSTRIES, 

Men, per week : 
A COP ICROI Soo E a A E tenes 576to 624 9 43 
Scourers........ 528to 576 8 i 
Dyers.. 5 28 78l 
Pattern- 600to 720 8 53 
Weavers... 600 to 6235 745 
Mechanics. 648to 840 13 43 
borers .. 430 8 53 

Women, per week 
n E ERER E E N N SEER 2 64 513 
IRON INDUSTRIES. 

Men, per week: 
Putteri TORIC onc. ss ccpsinnnantnisnenoscoomvscpscvesssess 792 1810 
Iron-molders.... 8 40 16 10 
8 40 15 75 
816 15 75 
5 04 8 64 
7 68 12 82 
6 12 8 89 
7 20 16 50 
432 su 
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Schoenoff (advocate of free trade) himself says: 


In the iron industries American wages average fully 75 per cent. more than 
English wages. 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRIES. 


ti 
& 
3 
& 


Occupations. 


$7 20 40 
3 80 8i 
5 O04 91 
6 48 91 
6 00 
672 
7 20 


Now, turning our attention to the cost of living in the two countries 
we find that in the matter of clothing there is not over 10 per cent. in 
favor of the consumer of the lower grades, such as the farmers and labor- 
ing men are compelled to and do wear. We place the good, substantial 
clothing in the market as cheaply as does England. } 

When we look to the cost of provisions, the necessaries of life, we 
find that the American can live better and cheaper with the same 
money. 


Cost of articles. England 
Fresh beef, per pound............ceeeserseeeesenes asse! $0 22 
Corned beef, per pound....... eee} $0 18 20 
Beans, per quart... | 9 
d 4t t 
38 
8 
50 
30 
4t 
18 
9 


Sagol BSopaakbesBa8e 
SSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSS F 
5 
Saantonnmnmonswonsoaimawo 


SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSS 


It will be seen that beef, both fresh and corned, butter, coffee, flour, 
lard, mutton, pork in all shapes, and sausage cost much more in Eng- 
land than in the United States; while bread, codfish, potatoes, sugar, 
and tea cost about the same. Meatof all kinds and coffee are luxuries 
only enjoyed by the English workingmen in their most sanguine dreams. 
Figure for yourself the cost of supporting an English workingman’s 
family, adding the cost of coal and his exorbitant house-rent, and com- 
p it with the wages received, and you readily see that the best paid 

ive upon starvation wages, and you see that illiteracy, not education, 
is compulsory in England. And when you see, as hereafter demon- 
strated, that even England can not compete with the United States in 
the finer grade of manufactures, you readily perceive that well-paid, in- 
telligent, skilled labor is what adds most to a nation’s wealth and 
prosperity. In England when her people become too old to longer work 
their home is the almshouse. 

Schoenoff, while advocating free trade for the United States, is com- 
pelled to admit that our cotton operatives receive upward of 15 per 
cent. more wages than the English; our woolen operatives 30 per cent. 
more; that w. in the iron industries are fully 75 per cent. higher, 
and that in the boot and shoe factories our laborers receive double the 
English wages. This author further says: ; 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer time of labor. 

The longer time of labor at the longest is four hours in a week, but 
as a rule no longer, and we quite agree that there is much ‘‘ greater 
efficiency ” with the American operative. In truth, such is the ‘‘ greater 
efficiency ’’ of American labor that (as that author confesses) ‘‘ Wamsutta 
4-4 muslin is retailed in London at 6d., and has no equal in English 
brands of like superior quality and price. British manufacturers are 
not a little exercised at this. Wamsutta (American) muslin is now a 
well-established brand in the English home market.” He also admits— 


American ds, stoves, ranges, hardware of all kinds, tools, machine-needles, 
machinery of all sorts find a ready sale in Germany over and above all the 
transportation charges and the tariff rates which Germany feels compelled to 
exact so as to protect her cheap labor against American high-cost labor, with 
1, solid, and at the same time low-priced productions of superior value 
and finish, German makers are imitating American stamps on their own fab- 
rics—close imitations of ours, but of inferior quality—so as to palm them off for 
American goods, the best ce: they can give of American skill and ius, 
Ourexports in these higher branches are eq ng those of Germany and Franoe 
although the materials of which they are composed are subjected to tariff rates 
ranging from 45 to 75 per cent. 


And I shall show further on that we supply England with agricult~ 
ural implements and clocks. 


The same author says: 

It is not by reducing wages that America is making her conquests, but by her 
superior organization, greater efficiency of labor, consequent upon the higher 
standard of living rag the country. High-priced labor means better food 
and better living, and these supply the Am workman with that energy 
and nerve power for which he is so justly celebrated. High-priced labor coun: 
tries are everywhere beating “ pauper-labor” countries, 

All this but proves what I have already asserted, that a protective 
tariff has elevated and educated our labor, and given it that very 
‘nerve power’’ and superiority both in muscle and brain for which it 
is so justly celebrated. Then, sir, as this bill seeks to remove none of 
the inequalities of the present tariff, but simply by a horizontal re- 
duction takes away all protection for home industry and American labor 
and seeks to let in‘a flood of foreign productions, let us justly stamp 
and denounce it as a bill to degrade and impoverish American labor 
and ruin home industries, for it will have no other effect. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Will you permit me to read a single 

ph for you on this subject from Schoenhoff ? 

Mr. RAY, of New York. I will permit you to read a sentence, but 
not forme. You can read it for your own enlightenment. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I think the gentleman himself wants 
enlightenment on this subject. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. I think from the question of the gentle- 
man that he himself needs enlightenment. 

I am thoroughly satisfied that if the gentlemen upon the other side 
of the House who are constantly advocating a policy of free trade, which 
is nothing more nor less than a policy opposed to the interest of every 
American citizen and every American toiler and advocated in the di- 
rect interest of England, would investigate the facts and inform them- 
selves of the real conditions of labor they would, before this discussion, 
closes, abandon their free-trade theory and idea. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. You deny me the right to read the 
sentence? 

Mr. RAY, of New York. And I would like to ask the gentleman if 
the laborers of England are so much better off, why it is that in the 
last twenty years the agricultural laborers and farmers of England ang 
Wales have lessened in number 31 percent.? Thatistrue. And where 
have they gone? Nearly 90 per cent. of these men who have abandoned 
the farms, who were tilling the soil in England and Wales under a free- 
trade policy, have come to the United States, and here under our pro- 
tective policy, under our protection to American labor, which welcomes 
every true immigrant who comes to make a permanent home and enjoy 
the blessings of our institutions, they have found prosperity and plenty. 
They have found that in a few years they can own a little cottage and 
a little garden or a little farm, and bid defiance to all the world; be- 
cause within the safety of this cottage, and within the bounds of this 
little spot of earth which they call their own and claim as their herit- 
age, they are protected not only in person and property but in their in- 
dustry and their labor. [Applause.] 

Go with me from Boston to Providence, down to Hartford, on to New 
York, over to Philadelphia, up the Hudson, on to Utica, down to Bing- 
hamton, and wander over the rough mountains of Pennsylvania. Visit 
the cities of Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Saint Louis, the 
mines of Colorado, the Pacific slope, and mark the growth and develop- 
ment of the last twenty years; go to the West, and even to some of the 
valleys and hill-sides of the sunny South, and watch the growth of small 
towns that as by magic become great cities, and then tell me whether 
or not a protective tariff builds up American industries and benefits 
labor and adds to the value of farms, and tell me whether or not these 
large manufactories pay back to the farmers every dollar paid for in- 
creased cost of manufactures with 100 per cent. interest. 

The South raises her own cotton and can dig from her mountains her 
own iron; she can raise her own food from a prolific soil; she has the 
labor and can educate skilled mechanics. If she will avail herself of 
the benefits of protection and remember that the North is her twin 
brother and true friend,and that Europe cares nothing for her pros- 
perity but only for her cotton and would pay only in her own products 
and not in cash were it not for protection, in a little time her popula- 
tion will double, her wealth multiply ten, ay, a hundred-fold; the 
iron horse will travel every valley and clamber up every hill-side, the 
hum of busy factories will be heard on every stream, and she will be 
the garden and factory of the world. Her soil and climate and mineral 
resources are all that can be asked. If she ‘‘ will but use the means 
that the God of Nature hath placed within her power” all these things 
are not only possible but inevitable. No man has a right to contrast 
the present condition of the South with that of the North and intimate 
that her condition is in any way the result of high tariffs. 

Successful manufactures depend on free, skilled, educated labor. 
This is the kind of labor that develops mechanical and inventive genius. 
Intelligence is ever seeking to relieve the hardships of manual labor. 
Ignorance is ever willing to plod on in the old ways with the old tools 
and with the old results. The present condition of the South is owing 
to her slave labor prior to the war and the ignorance of her labor since. 
But she is beginning to see better days; the sun of her prosperity is 


rising, and the year 1900, if you will protect and encourage manufact~ 
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ures, will see her in the forefront of the manufacturing world. She 
has the natural advantages; let her improve them and the future is 
herown. But Iam told that such results are impossible, for the reason 
that the South and West must necessarily remain agricultural in their 
pursuits, else manufactures would be overcrowded. 

So New York remains largely agricultural, and yet she is the greatest 
manufacturing State in the Union. The true rule is to properly divide 
and apportion the industries. Population is rapidly increasing, and 
with it the demand for manufactures. For this increase let factories 
be erected in new localities. Equalize and diversify industries and you 
equalize labor and do away with the evils of a dense population, while 
you bring new colonies to the sparsely settled country. Instead of send- 
ing our cotton to Europe to be manufactured let us do the work at home, 
and if the fabric is not wanted here, then sell it abroad and bring back 
the cash, or such necessaries and luxuries as in the nature of things we 
can not produce at home. Wealth is the product of labor. The tree 
grows; the iron and lead and gold and silver and coal lie buried in the 
earth as raw material. Labor brings it forth for the use of man, and 
the moment the hand of labor touches these things they cease to be raw 
ma $ 
True they may goon from process to process, the hand of labor giving 
them new forms and shapes and uses, but it is labor at every step that 
adds to the beauty, the usefulness, the value. Then away with the 
thought of placing on the free-list any material in any shape or form 
that American labor can produce with profit from our forests, our soil, 
or our mountain caverns. Whenever you import a single article in any 
form that has been touched by the hand of man (if it be one we can pro- 
duce at home), you are paying money to foreign labor that should go to 
foster and encourage home industry. Be it a ton of coal, an ounce of 
lead, a pound of iron, or whatever it be in form and name, the foreign 
article of the same quality should cost more in our markets than the 
same thing can be placed by its side for here if American industry can 
produce the article at a profit. 

This is protection to the poorest laborer, and it is what lifts him above 
the starved and groveling wreck that pines in the mud hovel of Eng- 
landand Germany. I would protect the lowest as well as the highest 
class of laborers, and I would effect my purpose in this way. As long 
as laboring men hold the ballot they should hold it intelligently and so 
use itas to protect their industry, thereby protecting themselves. They 
can do this in no other way than by keeping out of our markets the 
product of foreign labor. Every dollar paid to American instead of 
foreign labor is added to the nation’s wealth. And every dollar (save 
that paid as interest on the public debt held abroad) paid in duties by 
the importer, while it comes next from the consumer, goes next to the 
American laborer or else is added to our wealth. It remains in the 
United States and swells the te of our nation’s wealth instead 


of filling the coffers of the Old World. By this protective policy in the 
articles of agricultural implements alone we have not only supplied 
our home market but we have sold abroad during the year ending June 
30, 1883, $3,883,919, namely: 


Now, this exportation is not due to the fact that we can manufacture 
these articles cheaper than it can be done abroad, but to the fact that 
we make a better article. Itis because our mechanical labor is the 
more skilled, the better educated. American labor has been protected 
and inventive skill developed. Foreign manufacturers have imitated, 
but they can not equal in quality, and therefore they can not compete. 
The skilled mechanic and the great inventors do not sit in a palace 
but swing the hammer in the workshop. This inventive genius has 
also been developed to that degree that our machinery is superior to 
that of any country, and greater si and greater productiveness is 
assured in many of our mills and factories. We also exported during 
the same fiscal year: 


These facts show that our mechanical labor has been so educated un- 
der protection that we not only compete successfully with but outsell 


Of these mowers and 


England in the better classes of machinery. 
reapers exported we sent to different countries as follows: 


| 

Countries. Number, | Value, 
England.. 3,797 $339, 181 
Scotland.. 15 11, 400 
British possessions in America.. 1, 688 231,370 
British possessions in A ustralasia.............cccssssssresersesense 2,105 242, 081 
Total in England and her col 7,715 824,032 
CO... 2,547 197, 836 
y. 1,043 97,761 


The balance was sent to other countries. 

During the same time we exported in clocks and parts of clocks 
$1,316,086, of which we sent to England and her colonies $861,861. 

Agricultural products exported during the year ended June 30, 1883. 


TEL SE VIE DA RE N EI EAE DRN 
EREE (not including bread or breadstuffs)... we 107, 


95, 378, 957 


The following table presents the important exports of agricultural and 
other productions upon which labor has been expended so that a new 
form and nature is given to the product: 


Rohen. Pot and Pwr cc occcascocoriscccnsccsnsnes sovesessescotaceveecteosens pansheowesd eoesberss $44, 367 
Bark for tanning...... 87,528 
Beer, ale, and porter 490, 442 
Bones and bone dust 59, 103 
Brooms and 172, 234 
218, 910 
Cotton man 12, 951, 145 
Drugs, &e.......... 3, 306, 195. 
ote sat 
emp, , 
Leather, an 7, 923, 662 
Oil-cake ........0 6, 061, 699 
Oils, minerals, &o 44, 913, 079 
"RS 684, 126 
Spirits, distilled 1, 982, 883 
Spirits turpentin 4, 366, 229 
Starch ....cs00.- 325,575 
Vessels......... peta 169, 209 
Vinegar, wax, weari. 874, 466 
Wood, and manufactui 26, 793, 708 
Wool, and manufactures of 388, 328 
TODAOGO soos siisnensceavammasorece 


Agricultural implements 
Bells, &c., and billiard tables 
Brass, and manufactures of. 


u; RS 
Cordage, rope, &c.... 
Glass and glassware... 
Tron, and manufactures of 


ng- ines, an 


Watches, and parts of........ 


Agricultural (give 
Seen oe 


Tron manufact 


Total exports of domestic merchandise.........0....cs0eseseerreeeereneee SOL, 223, 682 


Sir, these lists of exports demonstrate that we have the most diversi- 
fied industries of any nation of ancient or modern times. This factis 
the sure indication of our national wealth, intelligence, and enterprise. 
Our people are able to cope with every adversity, supply every necessity, 
and meet and overcomeevery exigency. Grand in our accomplishmen 
we are formidable in our self-reliance and innate power. [ Applause. 

Now, sir, nations must have revenues from some source, and the 
United States, for the payment of the interest on the public debt, the 
large pension-list, constantly ing, and the other expenses of the 
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Government, requires very large revenues. The questions that interest 
the people are: first, are we deriving our revenues from the proper 
source; second, are our revenue and tariff Jaws so adjusted as to bear 
lightly on the people while industry and labor are protected; and third, 
is there unjust and unnecessary taxation ? 

Tam willing to confess that I am not one of those who profess to be- 
lieve that a large public debt isa national blessing. I am in favor of 
applying every dollar of surplus in the Treasury to the payment of the 
public debt. At the same time I am a friend to our national banking 
system. Itis the best the world has ever seen. But I think that when 
our bonds are paid the banks can furnish other security to the Govern- 
ment for a bank circulation. Iam quite sure that when capitalists can 
no longer put their money in Government bonds they will seek and find 
other paying investments in developing and sustaining industries that 
will benefit and improve the people. Sir, I would not reduce the public 
debt too fast, nor by taxation that is oppressive to the people; neither 
would I perpetuate it in the interest of national banks or capitalists. 

The tax on distilled spirits should never be reduced, except on alcohol, 
&c., for mechanical and medicinal purposes, and for uses in the arts and 
sciences. The time may come when the tax on tobacco can be removed, 
and Iam not prepared to say that cheap tobacco for laboring men is not a 
necessary luxury. We have placed tea and coffee on the free-list, while 
England imposes on them a heavy tax, depriving all classes of her labor- 
ers of these healthful beverages and driving them to the use of beer and 
porter in their place and thus planting the seeds of drankennessand pau- 
perism. We have also put anthracite coal on the free-list. Whatever 
internal taxes we impose for the support of the General Government are 
levied in such a way that they are paid indirectly by the consumer. It 
is now entirely optional with the American citizen (except the consumer 
ofalcohol for mechanical and medicinal purposes) whether or not he will 
pay asingle penny of internal tax. Let him abandon the use of tobacco 
and whisky and he will rid himself of this self-imposed tax. I would 

y reduce the duty on sugar and many other articles, and many 
more I would placeon the free-list. Rawsilk, which we can not produce 
to advantage, is on the free-list, and the American silk industries are 
making rapid p By a heavy duty on manufactured silk we 
have built up that industry at home, so that, excluding China and Japan, 
there are but two countries whose silk manufactures exceed our own, 
namely, France and Germany. 


In Germany and France what are commonly called raw materials are |» 


on the free-list, but we can not see that it benefits their industries or 
their people. England is exhibited as the paradise of the non-protec- 
tionist. We have already seen the condition of her people. France 
and Germany do not protect manufactures as we do; yet their people 
are far better off than the English. It will pay us to stop a moment 
and inquire how England, France, and Germany support their govern- 
ments. England levies a duty on tca and coffee and many other things, 
amounting to $95,000,000 annually; excise tax, $135,000,000; stamp 
tax, $60,000,000; land tax, $5,000,000; house duty, $8,500,000; income 
tax, &c., $50,000,000; post-office and telegraph, $5,100,000; crown 
lands, interest, &c., $8,500,000; miscellaneous, $20,000,000. 

Now, sir, what would the people of this country say to the restora- 
tion of the old war stamp tax and incometax? And how would they 
relish the payment of a second land and house tax for the support of 
the General Government? They bore the annual visit of the deputy 
internal-revenue collector requiring sworn returns of their receipts 
and expenditures and they paid the stamp tax because they were pa- 
triotic and desired that the war should be successfully prosecuted, and 
for no other reason. In my judgment the intelligence of this people 
will repudiate your proposed return to this English system, where the 
notes, checks, drafts, deeds, and wills are taxed and stamped, and the 
land is doubly taxed, once for local and again for general purposes. 
Germany has the customs duties, excise and stamp tax, post-office, 
telegraph, and railroad revenues, a contribution by the states, and 
extraordinary taxes. France has all but the railroad, extraordinary, 
and house duty. The United States has customs, excise, post-office 
revenue, proceeds of public-land sales, and a bank tax. Our excise 
duties are certainly just and equitable; the postal charges are light and 
gladly borne, and will be further reduced, even to the extent of carry- 
ing newspapers free; the public lands are not a burden upon buta 
blessing to the people; and the tax on the national banks is not a 
burden. 

The free-list can be extended and many of the customs duties re- 
duced in the interest of the people. These reductions the Republican 

is ready, willing, and anxious to make. But we are met on the 
very threshold of tariff reform by our free-trade Democratic non-pro- 
tectionist reformers with a cry, not for a reduction of taxes in the in- 
terest of the people of this country, but for a reduction in the interest 
of England, the pauper labor of Europe, and for the abolition of all 
protective duties, which are denounced as “‘ the rotten remnants”? of a 
spoliation system. Thus with a false alarm and under false pretenses 
is the majority of this House disturbing the business interests of this 
country. From every section of this land comes an appeal from every 
protected interest—and every true interest of this people is protected— 
asking that the tariff be let alone. And the people raise this ery not 
because the majority of this House proposes necessary good, but be- 
cause it proposes unnecessary evil. 


Now, sir, I would remove every unnecessary tax, but I would pro- 
tect every manufacturing and agricultural industry. We place a pro- 
tective duty on the products of every section for the common good of 
all. We protect the lumbering interests, while we place on the free- 
list all timber not the product of our native woods; yet it is becoming 
a serious question whether we shall not invite the importation of lum- 
ber as a protection to the American forests. Onthe whole, I am of the 
opinion that the remedy is in tree-planting. Our free-trade brethren 
cry ‘‘spoliation,’’ and we prove that there is no spoliation, but great 
benefits. They cry out that the duty is added to the cost and paid by 
the consumer, and that it is wrung from the unwilling by force of law, 
and that the consumer pays to the manufacturer and his employés this 
greater price for their enrichment. They appeal to the farmer for his 
vote as one of the despoiled. But ifthis theory be true let us see what 
the protective system does for the farmer and how he is enriched in turn 
at the expense of the consumer of his product. 

The following table shows the protection given to the farmers on twelve 
articles or products: 


Table showing the increased price received by the farmers of the United States 
in their products by reason of the protective duty thereon. 


| } 
Article. | Produced. Exported. Duty. | Inerease. a 
| 
; | 43, 300 
Indian corn. T54, 591, 676 | 4,058,682 
407, 858, 999 46, 149 
19, 831,595 f 217,002 
459, 483, 137 | | 21,277,165 
500, 000, 000 | 493, H5 
243, 000, 000 3, 968, 818 
35,150,711 | 25,618 
110, 131,373 | c2,250,000 
169, 458, 539 65,716 
26, 546, 378 8 | ¢2,123,710 
155, 681,751... c4, 670, 452 
: 39, 241,537 
Add increased price to purchasers in the home markets ......... 160, 000, 000 


Increased price paid the farmers by reason of protection ........ 199, 241, 557 


grnerneses price received by the farmer on that exported. 
‘on. 

e Figured on product not consumed by the producer. 

d Average. 


As the duty imposed on these articles when imported (and all are 
imported now) adds so much te the cost, wemay safely assume that the 
duty enables the farmer to realize that much more for every pound or 
bushel he sells both for exportation and home consumption, and we 
see, taking up the argument of the free-trader, that the farmer is en- 
riched $39,241,557 on these products exported and $160,000,000 (esti- 
mated) on the quantity sold in the home markets, for he is not com- 
pelled to compete at home with barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat, hops, 
&c., imported from Canada, India, and Russia duty free. In the 
article of hops alone, taking the free-trader’s argument for the farmer 
and against the manufacturer, we find that the American farmer is . 
protected $1,730,314, and in myown district they are benefited $334,- 
516 by the duty on hops. How much fallacy there may be in the 
argument I am not to point out, but there is none if our ‘‘ horizontal 
reductionists’’ are correct in their theories, and certainly as to all arti- 
cles where other countries would otherwise flood our markets there is 
no fallacy whatever. 

Sir, I heard a gentleman say the other day in this debate that ‘' from 
1850 to 1860 our national wealth increased at 12.60 per cent. per an- 
num” and that *‘from 1860 to 1880 our national wealth increased at 
6.30 per cent. per annum.” He would have us infer that high tariffs 
are inimical to national prosperity, as the tariff of the first-named period 
was a part of the time but semi-protective, if of itself protective at 
all, while after 1857 it was far below protection. As I have stated, 
up to 1856 it was made protective by famine and short crops, war, and 
general distress in Europe. 

Sir, does the gentleman remember that in 1860 the securities of this 
country were sold at a discount of from 6 to 12 per cent. in the money 
markets of Europe? Has he forgotten that we were then borrowing 
money to defray the current expenses of the Government? Does he not 
know that we now have a large surplus in the Treasury, and revenues 
above all expenses, including pensions and the interest on the public 
debt, and that our securities, bearing a low rate of interest, are selling 
in the markets of Europe at a premium ranging from 3 to 23 per cent.? 
Is it possible he does not know that in 1860 the farm laborer was re- 
ceiving but $9 to $13 per month, while now he is receiving from $18 to 
$26 per month? Does he not remember that then we had millions of 
slaves who were counted as part of the nation’s wealth, and that every 
birth of a slave child was counted as an addition of $50 to $100 to the 
nation’s wealth? Does he not remember that in 1861 was commenced 
that terrible struggle of suffering and tears and blood which was in- 
augurated to perpetuate slave labor, State rights, and free trade ? 

Is it possible that it has escaped his attention that for the four suc- 
ceeding years we destroyed billions of property annually and sent 
5,000,000 wealth-producers to the battle-field, where they turned wealth- 
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destroyers, about 300,000 of whom never returned to the fields of 
labor? Why does he include in his figures those years of destruction, 
when property was turned to powder and burned to smoke; turned 
into war-vessels and sunk beneath the waves; turned into cannon and 
musket balls and scattered to the winds through the quivering flesh of 
humanity and sunk in a sea of blood and tears; when more wealth was 
destroyed in four years than we had produced in the preceding ten or 
could produce in the ten succeeding? Why does he not tell us that in 
1863 the emancipation proclamation struck out of existence forever, as 
property, millions of slaves, so that they and their descendants shall 
sing forever of the days of a protective Government supported by a 
protective tariff? Aslina. Sir, I would conceal ‘nothing, and I 
would but speak the whole truth. 

Sir, if the gentleman had been more exact he would have stated that 
from 1850 to 1860 our national wealth increased at 8.5 per cent. per 
annum, excluding slaves, and that since 1860, including the cost of 
war, it has increased at 15 percent. perannum. During the past twenty 
years we have recovered from the paralysis produced by war; our de- 
based currency has been redeemed dollar for dollarand without hardship 
upon the people; the nation’s wealth has been restored and increased at 
arate the most sanguine never dreamed of. The tariff has been once 
readjusted and reduced, and all burdensome internal taxes removed. 

Sir, great stress has been laid upon the fact that the British Empire 
is the greatest ship-owning nation on the face of the earth. How can 
she be otherwise? Her shipping is as essential to her existence and 
prosperity as the great river and railroad lines of the United States are 
toours. About one-sixth of the entire human race, scattered over about 
one-sixth of the globe, is under British rule. In Europe she has the 
colonies of Gibraltar and Malta; in Asia, thousands of miles over the 
oe Hindostan, Burmah, Ceylon, Hong-Kong, Cyprus, Aden, Singa- 

re; in Africa, also thousands of miles across the sea, Cape Colony, 

ierra Leone, Gold Coast, Natal, St. Helena, Mauritius; in America, 
three thousand miles over the water, Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, British Honduras, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas, British Guiana, Falkland Islands; in Oceanica, hall 
way around the globe, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand. Taking 
this territory as one whole, and allowing her the intervening oceans, 
her merchant marine is simply the means of her internal communica- 
tion and absolutely essential to her interstate commerce, so to speak. 

If, like the United States, the British Empire were one solid area of 
territory, her shipping would dwindle to one-tenth its present volume 
because no longer necessary. As her necessities have built up within 
herdomain the greatest shipping system, so have our necessities built up 
within our national boundaries the greatest railroad lines and the great- 
est river and canal systems of the world. If England can build the best 
and cheapestships, we can build the bestand cheapest enginesand railroad 
equipment. As well might the United States tear up her railroad lines 
and fill up her rivers and canals as for England to attempt to preserve 
her territory and exist without her immense shipping. Free trade 
among the States and free trade between England and her numerous 
colonies are but one and the same thing. 

Free trade is always an aid to commerce, but in no wise is it the 
parent of the immense merchant marine of England. Her ships are 
the arteries and the veins through which flow the life-blood of that 
great country. Nor is it any wonder that her ships monopolize the car- 
rying trade of the world. Having the ships en voyage passing in front 
of the open doors of every country on the face of the globe, it would 
be surprising indeed if they should not take in cargoes whenever and 
wherever they can find them. Her ships pay because she must have 
them for her own intercourse and internalcommerce. American ships 
are few in number because we have no pressing need for more. Our 
railroads, canals, and great river craft are to us what an immense num- 
ber of ships are to England. 

‘f Necessity is the mother of invention,” and also of construction. 
England from necessity has gone to the front in ship-building, and for 
the same reason we went to the front in railroad enterprise. Ifit were 
possible to connect all parts of the British Empire with railroad lines, 
one-half her ships would rot at the wharves. When we were a seaboard 
nation and relied upon a foreign trade for prosperity, when we imported 
our manufactured articles and paid for them in exports, we naturally 
had a large number of ships. As we require less and less from abroad, 
and as we consume more and more of our home productions, our ship- 
ping interests, except for coast traffic, will naturally decline. As we 
more and more reach that condition foreign ships will trade less and 
less at our ports. Ishould state in this connection that there are 114,412 
miles of railroad in the United States, with about $7,000,000,000 cap- 
ital invested, earning about $770,256,762 and paying in working ex- 
penses about $500,000,000 annually, as against 18,514 miles in England 
and Ireland and 111,399 miles in all of Europe. These railroads give 
employment to 12,331 clerks and book-keepers, 236,058 employés, 2,069 
officials, 4,708 car-makers, and thousands of machinists, manufacturing 
engines and machinery to supply them, who are not in the employ of 
the companies. 

Sir, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures may exist in a coun- 
try, and still the nation be weak and impotent. It is intelligent labor 
that gives permanent power to nations. There must be diversity of 


industries in order to bring into use the varied powers and capabilities 
of the people, but these can not exist where ignorance prevails. Atone 
period Spain was ruler of land and sea; her possessions were the halfof 
the known world and encircled the globe. Her navies robbed and de- 
spoiled the commerce of the world. Her rich mines were worked by 
slaves. The crushed and broken Moors were her only skilled artisans 
and agriculturists; her brave, adventurous, war-like people hesitated 
neither at rapine, robbery, nor murder, and they practiced all under the 

ise of extending the Holy Church and spreading the holy Christian 

th. Ifa person read the Bible and believed other than as the Church 
said he should believe, they burned him ifhe did not recant and killed 
him in a less cruel way if he did. To have dared to think for himself 
brought him death, immediate death, in any event. No atonement he 
could make did aught but lessen the cruel tortures of its form. > 

The conquered Moors and their slaves tilled the soil and manufact- 
ured what they could. Spaniards robbed commerce and other lands 
for the balance. Finally they drove out the Moors, and as they were 
carried across the waters of the Mediterranean the Spanish crews rose 
on the exiled ones, murdered the men, violated the women, and threw 
the childrenoverboard. The few who were landed were left to the mur- 
derous mercy of the barbarous Bedouins. These exiled ones were the 
tillers of her soil and her expert artificers, and these industries were 
killed at a blow. There were none to fill their places. Intellect was 
repressed. To obtain knowledge was a crime, to be ignorant a virtue, 
The decay of Spain followed. She had cast out her homeindustry, and 
the surrounding nations soon became able to repress her sea robberies. 
One by one her colonies rose in rebellion and threw off the yoke of op- 
pression or were conquered or purchased by other countries. And yet 
the able and eloquent gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] holds her up 
as worthy ofimitation. Sheis presentedasafree-tradeargument. Her 
commerce is said to have been the source of her prospérity; its destruc- 
tion the cause of her ruin and decay. 

Sir, the ignorance and degradation of her people, of her labor, the de- 
struction of her industries, were the causes of her ruin, hastened by the 
debauchery of her nobility and the brutality of her priesthood. Spain 
never had an honest commerce. Sir, her whole history demonstrates 
that the perpetuity of a nation rests upon the basis of honest, intelligent, 
educated labor and the protection of home industry. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] in his zeal and eloquence said, 
and the free-trade Democracy of this House applauded to the echo, that 
he believed in the absolute right of every man to purchase goods wher- 
ever he can get them cheapest, whether it be in Mexico, Canada, France, 
or England, and that every man should have the same right to hire la- 
bor wherever he can get it cheapest, whether it bethe Mexican, Italian, 
or Englishman. Sir, if there is any practice that the people of this 
country have repudiated it is the importation of cheap foreign labor. 

When the monopolists of this country endeavor to crowd out intelli- 
gent American labor because it demands high wages, and to replace it 
with Italian, German, French, or any other imported labor because it 
can be hired cheaply, the act will be prevented by the ballot and the 
enactment of a protective law if possible. If this does not succeed, it 
may be that our streets will flow with blood and that all the horrors 
of the French revolution will be re-enacted in our land. The great 
masses of our industrious and intelligent people will never consent to 
the establishment of a moneyed aristocracy on this continent. They 
will ever contend against all measures that tend to concentrate political 

wer, the ownership of property, or the control of labor in afew hands. 

Applause, ] 

Sir, the development of the wheat-producing power of India is 
not the result in any sense of American protection. England will de- 
velop every industry she can in herown colonies. It is true that in the 
world’s progress we find that we must compete with the world. 

India’s producing power demonstrates that home markets are the 
best and the most reliable, and it warns us to bend every energy to the 
development and enlargement of a home market for our every produc- 
tion. 

This we can not do by letting in the cheap manufactures of English, 
German, French, and Belgian labor as a bid for their patronage in the 
agricultural market. Rapidly enough, too rapidly, are our publiclands 
being taken up by the foreign immigrant. When we open our ports to 
foreign manufactures and raise the price of corn and wheat, if it should 
have that effect temporarily, it would swell the tide of immigration, 
depopulate our Eastern towns, destroy home markets, and increase the 
surplus of agricultural products. In a few years at the longest the 
farmer would be the meanest and poorest paid of the American citizens. 
The public lands, the heritage of the American, would be gone, and 
with their occupation by a foreign people will have disappeared our 
magnificent manufactures, and the grand enterprise and public spirit 
of America will have decayed. 

And now, sir, in concluding these crude and imperfect remarks, al- 
low me to say that it is with supreme confidence in the justice and ne- 
cessity of a protective tariff that Isubmit this controversy to the judg- 
ment of this House, ready and anxious to appeal to an intelligent; 
sturdy, working people if occasion demand. We area peculiar people, 
peculiarly situated. In addition to our native population we are made 


up of men from every clime, taught in every school of political science, 
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and reared under every form of government. And yet with remarka- 
ble unanimity again and again have our citizens, resting from toil be- 
neath the wide-spread branches of the tree of liberty, pronounced in 
favor of protection to American labor and home industries. With it 
they have builded themselves homes on their little plots of ground 
purchased with the savings of honest, well-paid toil. With it they 
have educated their children and watched them in a career of pros- 
perity, usefulness, and honor. With it they have seen the plains spanned 
with iron hands, the caverns of the mountains explored, and their rich 
treasures of coal, iron, silver, and gold brought forth to enrich labor 
and add to the glory of the nation. With it they have seen the arts 
and sciences making rapid progress and the inventive skill and genius 
of man developed to a most high degree. With it they have seen this 
country rise in the scale of nations and take rank with the first powers 
of the earth. [Applause.] Without it they would tremble for her 
future and herald its abandonment as an indication of approaching de- 
cay. Under our present policy they enjoy prosperity and feel the in- 
spiration of assured success. They will abandon it for no experiment, 
nor under bright skies, with fair breezes, an open sea, and an experienced 
crew will they be tempted to surrender the guidance of the ship of state 
to a free-trade pilot, whose avowed object is to guide her course among 
the rocks and shoals of an unknown sea, [Continued applause. } 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire a moment only 
in order to put on the records of this House some facts that may go down 
side by side with the fictions which have been uttered here this even- 
ing by the gentleman from New York. I desire to read from the work 
entitled ‘‘ Wages and trade,” by Mr. Schoenhof, of New York, one of 
the largest woolen manufacturers of this country, and the statistics 
which he gives are compiled from French and English sources, and also 
the official statistics of our consuls abroad furnished to this Govern- 
ment. On page 8 of his work he uses this language: 

It will be seen from the table that England more than ear. ofits two prin” 
cipal continental competitors, Germany an rance. The industrial develop- 
ment of all other nations, excepting Belgium and Switzerland perhaps, is far 
behind either, Itake Germany and ce, therefore, as examples. English 
wagesare fully 50 per cent. above those of Germany, and om the average at least 
30 per cent. above those of France. Besides, the English working week is one 
of fifty-six hours, while that of Germany is from sixty-six to seveny-two (often 
seventy-eight) hours, and that of France of seventy-two hours. Yet they all 

themselves by protective tariffs, not pe their weaker rivals, but 
—- the very country which pays the highest wages and has the shortest 
ours. 

Now, for the benefit of the distinguished gentleman from New York, 
let me put on the records of this House also the indelible fact that 
England’s exports of cottons alone in 1881 amounted to the large 
sum of $380,000,000, while this great American nation of ours, with 
its 55,000,000 of free people and its protective tariff system, exported 
only $13,000,000 altogether, making $367,000,000 for England in excess 
of the United States. And in her woolen goods and yarns let me also 

ve the statistics of her exports. England of these articles exported 

103,000,000, while the United States exported four hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth only. Totheshame of our people be it said that we ex- 
ported only that amount in comparison. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the figures that I have read will convince the 
gentleman that probably the moon may even be made of green cheese; 
and that the members of this side of the House who have read some- 
thing about this question need to be answered ina different manner 
when wey ask a financial, a practical, or historical question. [Ap- 

lause. 

: Mr. MORRISON. I move thatthe committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MATSON having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HALSELL reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Houseon the state of the Union having had under 
consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MORRISON (at 9 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of citizens of White County, Georgia, 
for national aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CANNON: Memorial of the GrandArmy of the Republic, Ridge 
Farm, Ill., for amendment to the pension laws—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of members of the James P. Milligan Post, 
No. 257, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, in rela- 
tion to pensions, bounty, &c.—to the Select Committee on Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

Also, petition of T. J. McNabb and‘86 others, relative to the build- 
ing of a double-track railway from New York to San Francisco, &e.— 
_ to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Charles A. Bradish, A. Smalley Wil- 
kinson, and 28 others, members of F. M. Lane Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Ransom, Ill., relative to pensions, &c.—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 


By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of Elizabeth Latshaw, relative to pen- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: Petition of Post No. 99, Grand Army ofthe Re- 
public, of Hanover, Pa., to grant pensions to all soldiers and sailors 
who served sixty days in the late war—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Papers relating to the claim of Mrs. Daniel Fairex— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FIEDLER: Petition of Charles Heise, William J. Reeves, 
and about 500 others, wage-workers of Newark, N. J., relative to the 
Chinese restriction act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINERTY: Petition from officers af the United States Army, 
Fort Snelling, Minn., asking for the passage of H. R. 3117 and 3118— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASCOCK: Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
California, relative to the establishment of experimental stations in con- 
nection with the agricultural college—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure, 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of officers stationed at Cantonment Un- 
compahgre, Colo., favoring the passage of H. R. 2613—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: Papers relating to the pension claim of Capt. H. S. 
Sayres—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUNT: Memorial of the Louisiana Educational Society—to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of Kennedy Post, No. 292, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, asking for a pension for all 
soldiers of the late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: Petition of citizens of Selma, Ala., for the pas- 
sage of the Blair educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. T. G. SKINNER: Petition of J. B. Watson and others, for 
educational aid—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Memorial of citizens of Ilinois, asking the 
granting of a pension to Eliza A. Moses, widow of Capt. John C. 
Moses—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Logansport, Ind., asking for 
a pension for Thomas Regan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YORK: Petition of citizens of Davie County, North Caro- 
lina, asking aid for school purposes—to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 1, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Mr. ALLISON called the Senate to order, and the Secretary read the 
following letter: 


To the Senate : 


Pursuant to the rules I hereby name and desi; 
a Senator from the State of Iowa, to perform 
sence this day. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER, Washington, May 1, 1884. 


te Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
e duties of the Chair in my ab- 


GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
President pro tempore. 
Thereupon Mr. ALLISON took the chair as Presiding Officer for to-day. 
THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following joint resolutions received yesterday from the House of 
Representatives were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 179) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint from the sergeants of the Signal Corps two second 
lieutenants; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 209) granting the use of cannon, tents, and 
muskets to ex-Union soldiers for reunion purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLISON in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of Maj. Gen. Winfield S. Hancock concerning the estimate for 
extra-duty pay due the enlisted men at Headquarters, Division of the 
Atlantic; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 


DOCUMENTS FOR SENATE LIBRARY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication; which was read, and referred to the Committee on the 
Library: 

Ustrep STATES SENATE LIBRARY, 
We April 30, 1854. 

Dear Str: I desire to call your attention to the fact that the Senate Library 
does not possess a single pony. of either of the first four volumes of the Compila- 
Ler pt the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, now publishing by order 
of Con: 

These volumes were distributed through the folding-room of the Senate, and 
for some cause no provision was made for a supply of them to this library, There 
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is a sufficient number of the subsequent volumes for our purposes, but as the 
work is an important one the library should not be without some complete sets 
of it. Whether these can be peona I am not advised. I have endeavored 
without success, through the retary of the Senate, to procure them from the 
War Department, and not knowing where else to apply I refer the matter to 
yourself. Five copies of the volumes will supply our wants. 


Respectfully yours, 
oo A. W. CHURCH, 
Assistant Librarian, Senate Library. 
Hon, GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
President pro tempore, Senate of the United States. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., 
for the celebration of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented the petition of John W. Geary 
Post, No. 90, Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, 
by William D. Nangle, commander, and J. M. George, adjutant, pray- 
ing that a pension be granted to every Union soldier and sailor who 
served sixty days or more in the late war of the rebellion, and who, 
under existing laws, are not entitled to$8 or a greater sum; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of Maxwell Post, No. 14, Depart- 
ment of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the passage of 
laws necessary to grant the sum of $8 a month to every Union soldier 
and sailor who served sixty days or more in the late war of the rebell- 
ion, and who, under the existing laws, are not entitled to that sum or 
a greater; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAWYER presented resolutions adopted by Wilson Colwell Post, 
No. 38, Grand Army of the Republic, of La Crosse, Wis., in favor of in- 
creasing the pensions of volunteer soldiers, their widows and children, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the national committee on 
pensions of the Grand Army of the Republic ; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL. Ipresent a petition of citizensof Saint Augustine, Fla., 
praying that the billintroduced in the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands giving to the First Presbyterian church of Saint 
Augustine, Fla., a portion of the ‘‘governor’s house lot’’ in Saint Au- 
gustine for church purposes, in consideration for stone, valued at $400, 
taken and used by the Government during the late war, for repairs of 
Fort Marion, be made a law. I move that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I also present, accompanying the petition, a letter of 
John E. Myers, trustee of the Presbyterian church at Saint Augustine, 
Fla., requesting the same action onthe part of Céngress. I move that 
the letter be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented the petition of J. M. McLellan and 53 
other soldiers of the late war of the rebellion, praying that all honorably 
discharged soldiers be allowed a pension of $8 per month; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of 80 members of Hambright Post, 
No. 270, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, remon- 
strating against the passage of the House bill known as the Warner bill, 
‘on the subject of pensions; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DOLPH. By direction of a majority of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I report a substitute for Senate bill 1202, and submit a report 
thereon. : 

The bill (S. 2135) to provide for and aid in the construction and to 
regulate the operation of a ship-canal between Lakes Union and Wash- 
nigton and Puget Sound, in Washington Territory, and for other pur- 

, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. CONGER. There is a majority report, and there are some re- 
‘ports from engineer officers which I should like to have printed with 
‘the majority report. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. It appears that there are no papers 
‘connected with this case except the report of the majority. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will state that the papers referred to are attached 
‘to ae majority report as ah‘appendix, so that they may be printed to- 

ether. 
g The PRESIDING OFFICER. The papers referred to will be printed 
with the report. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
‘ferred the bill (S. 1202) to provide for and aid in the construction and 
‘to regulate the operation of a ship-canal between Lakes Union and 
Washington and Puget Sound, in Washington Territory, and for other 
poe reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed in- 

efinitely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
‘whom was referred the bill (S. 991) for the relief of J. Henry Rives, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2037) to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to prevent the importation of adulterated and spurious teas,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1883, reported it with an amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MAXEY introduced a bill (S. 2136) for the relief of Edward A. 
Weyman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2137) granting a pension to 
Andrew J. McDowell; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2138) granting a pension to Nancy S. 
Daniels; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. COLQUITT introduced a bill (S. 2139) to remove the political 
disabilities of E. P. Alexander, of Georgia; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


POTOMAC FREE BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under Rule VIII. 

The bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C., was an- 
nounced as first in order on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill it was agreed should be 
postponed until next Monday, and it will be passed over. 


LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The bill (S. 1017) to prohibit the mailing of newspapers and other 
publications containing lottery advertisements, and prescribing a pen- 
alty for the violation of the same, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent it was agreed 
that this bill should be passed over until the return of the Senator from 
Tennessee [ Mr. JACKSON]. 


ABBY P. ARNOLD. 


The bill (S. 764) granting an increase of pension to Abby P. Arnold 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That has beenadversely reported. I object toits 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair isinformed that by an un- 
derstanding it was agreed that this bill should be passed over until the 
return of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 


CINNABAR AND CLARK’S FORK RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The bill (S. 1373) granting the right of way to the Cinnabar and 
Clark’s Fork Railroad Company was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VEST. That bill was referred yesterday to the Committee on 
coer on motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON], I 
think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that no refer- 
ence was made; but that the matter was discussed and the bill went 
over. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was suggested yesterday that the bill should 
be passed over without losing its place until the Committee on Terri- 
tories could consider the question at a meeting to-morrow as to the effect 
of the measure upon the National Park. 

Mr. SAWYER. I hope it will be passed over without losing its 


place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

TRUSTEES OF ISAAC R. TRIMBLE. 

The bill (S. 91) for the relief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think I shall have to object to the 
consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin objects, 
and the bill goes over. 


ACCOUNTS OF JOHN B. MONTEITH. 


The bill (S. 516) to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith, deceased, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the settlement of the Indian accounts of John B. 
Monteith, deceased, late Indian agent at the Lapwai Indian agency, 
in the Territory of Idaho, for the Nez Percé Indians, to allow him, or 
the administrator or executor of his estate, $875.75, which amount has 
been heretofore disallowed him in the settlement of his accounts in the 
Indian service. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the report be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. BOWEN, 
March 4, 1884: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S.516) to ad- 
just the accounts of John B. Monteith, deceased, have had the same under con- 
sideration, and report thereon as follows: 

This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treasury,in the adjust- 
ment of the accounts of John B, Monteith, deceased, late Indian agent at the 
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Lapwai Indian agency, in Idaho, for the Nez Percé Indians, to allow the ad- 
ministrator of his estate the sum of $375.75, as follows, to wit: 
To fees paid J. M. Howe, attorney for Government employés, as per item- 
IBA Statement.. oon 6n cs ccosin sas cosseess concensus naqnenrs pepivt av oneysesiansnopsye ccaveetoneaurens 
To rent paid W. G. Langford, in the names of the various employés, by 
Agent Monteith, as per itemized statement. 
To justices’ fees paid, as per itemized statement 
To amounts disallowed in the final settlement of late Indian Agent John 
B. Monteith’s account before the Treasury Department.... We 


Indian De ent. 
This bill, introduced in the Forty-seventh Co: 


was submitted to the 
Department of the Interior for examination and re; and was reported favor- 
ab hese in a communication of March 18, 1882. Six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars and seventy-five cents of this account was for money paid by John B. 
Monteith in defending the United States Indian agency in actions in ejectment 
brought in the United States Territorial courts; and $250 of the amount was al- 
lowance made by the Indian tb seas yt for additional clerical service at said 


ney, The sum total aggregates $570. $ 
ahe following is a report and recommendation of the Interior Department: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 18, 1882. 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of March 7, 
1882, transmitting for report and office views thereon House bill No. 4741, eke 
seventh Co first session, ‘to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith, 
deceased,” with yap spe j pres 

The payment of the claim of Mr. Monteith has been repeatedly arged upon 
Congress, and was the subject of a favorable report (copy herewith) to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Interior, under date of Dece r 14, 1876, recommending that 
Congress be requested to appropriate the sum of $625.75 to reimburse Mr. Mon- 
tieth for the money actually expended and out by him in the ejectment suit 
rf W. G. Langford vs. Employés of the Nez Indian reservation at Lapwai, 


in a communication to Senator Windom (copy herewith), 

, requesting the insertion in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, then pending, an amendment making an appropriation covering said claim, 
The justness and the merit of the amount ( ) lowed in the final settle- 
ment of t Monteith’s accounts by the accounting office of the Treasury De- 
partment for additional pay for services rendered on account of authorized in- 
crease of salary as agency clerk has never been questioned; but as there was no 
authority of law for its allowance or payment, relief can only be had through 


ngress. 

Concurring in the views of my predecessors as to the justness of the whole 
claim of $875.75, I urgently recommend favorable and prompt action on the bill 
submitted, which is returned herewith with accompanying inclosures as re- 


b Very respectfully, E. L. STEVENS, 


Acting Cor 
Hon, M. C. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives. 


PA apd Sag: is a copy of a letter from the former Commissioner of Indian 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 14, 1876. 

Str: I have the honor to invite your attention to the claim of John B, Mon- 
teith, United States Indian agent, for certain expenses of rent, costs, and fees 
unavoidably incurred by the employés in their defense at the trial of the eject- 
ment suits of W. G. Langford vs, ployés of the Nez Percé Indian reservation 
at Lapwai, Idaho Territory. These expenses were necessarily incurred, owing 
to the distance from the agency of the proper United States district attorney, as 
well as the difficulty of prompt communication with him or the Department; 
= Hae exigencies of the case, which have been duly and fully reported to 

office, 

From these facts and the circumstances of the parties who were mulcted with 
the costs, who are hardly able to bear the same, and in view of the fact that by 
this course of action they were enabled to hold the bo opal buildings and thereby 
avert their total destruction by the Indians, who wo: undoubtedly have burned 
them rather than allow them to into Mr, Langford’s possession, I respect- 
fully recommend that Congress fe resent to appropriate the sum of $625.75 
to fully reimburse Mr. Monteith for all moneys actually expended and paid out 
by him in said defense. 

For your further information I submit herewith duplicate copies of an item- 
ized statement of the expenses incurred, which were furnished by Mr. Monteith 
under office instractions of the 19th of July, 1875. 

ĮI also submit the draught of a bill for the purpose above indicated, 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. Q. SMITH, Commissioner. 
The Hon, SECRETARY OF THE INTERR, 


From the papers on file in this case it appears that Mr. Langford made attempt 
by seven actions in ejectment in the justice, district, and supreme courts of 
Idaho to recover possession of the land upon which the Government agency 
buildings had been erected; that he was successful in the actions in the justice 
court and in the district court, but was finally defeated in the supreme court. 
These expenses were unavoidably incurred by Mr. Monteith to save the occu- 
pancy of the Government buildings after judgment rendered in the justice court 
and until the Department could be heard from, and for the expenses of an appeal 
to the district court, and to the supreme court, where the cases were finally de- 
cided in favor of the Government. It is quite evident from the proofs on file 
that had Mr, Monteith not expended these sums the Government would have 
been the loser of much valuable property, both through the result of the trials 
establishing the right of Mr. Langford and the frenzy of the Indians, who would 
have doubtless burned the buildings rather than to have seen them come into 
the possession of Mr, Langford. 

It will be remembered that this agency was then situated in an isolated sec- 
tion, moreso probably than any other portion of the United States at that time, 
and communication with the Department was exceedingly difficult. Mr. Mon- 
teith’s action in thus saving the Government property and looking after its in- 
terest in a time of emergency entitles him to the gratitude of his country; and 
the least it can do is to reimburse him for the sum of moncy which he necessa- 
rily expended during the emergency in the Government's behalf. Time has 
proven thatit was a wise action on his part, and that he was faithful to the in- 
terest of the Indians and of the Government. In regard to the sum of $250, ex- 

ded by Mr. Monteith for additional clerical assistance, as shown by vouchers 
Vos, 7, 11, 12, 16, and 30, on file now in the Second Auditor’s Office, the follow- 
ing was the authority under which the expenditure was made: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1875. 
Sır: In reply to your communication of the 6th instant, in which you ask au- 


daho. 
It was further u 
dated March 1, 
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thority to increase the salary of your clerk from $1,000 to $1,200 per annum, you 
are informed that your request is granted; the amount involved to be paid 
from funds that are now or may hereafter be placed in io hands from the ap- 
oen for “ eng expenses Indian rea in Idaho,” 
ery respectf our obedient servant, 
R Ai EDW. P. SMITH, Commissioner. 
J. B. MONTEITH, Esq., 
United States Indian Agent, Lapwai, Idaho. 
In view of the foregoing your committee believe this claim to be just and 
proper, and recommend that it be allowed and paid as set forth in the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. Ihave examined the report and am satisfied that it 
has the recommendations of the Department. I did not ask for a read- 
ing of the report for myself. ° 

‘he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


The bill (S. 1309) to provide statuary and historical tablets for the 
Saratoga monument, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It 
appropriates $40,000 to be expended by the Monument Asso- 
ciation in statuary and historical tablets within and upon the monu- 
ment now erected at Schuylerville, N. Y., commemorative of Burgoyne’s 
surrender. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER COURT-MARTIAL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1670) to relieve the members and judge-advocate of the general 
court-martial for the trial of Fitz-John Porter from the operation of cer- 
tain restrictions of the eighty-fourth article of war. 

Mr. GARLAND. Is that a unanimous report of the committee? 
There does not seem to be any printed report accompanying it. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. GARLAND. I wish to say a few things about the measure. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state to the Senator from Arkansas that there- 
is no particular interest in it now that I know of, more than that the 
bill was introduced by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. INGALLS] and it 
was thought that some members of the court would probably like to 
have this opportunity. I suppose I might anticipate what the Senator 
was going to say in reference to it if it is the legal question that he pro- 
poses to discuss. I ask him whether he proposes to speak to the bill on 
the ground that Con; ean not relieve the members of the court from 
the obligation of their oath? 

Mr. GARLAND. That is the point. 

Mr. LOGAN. I agree with the Senator from Arkansas that perhaps 
as a legal question he is right. The bill was not discussed in commit- 
tee; it was merely reported back to the Senate and the legal question. 
was not raised. If the Senator proposes to raise that question, I will 
state that I myself would vote to indefinitely postpone the bill. 

Mr. GARLAND. So far as the particular case this figures in is con- 
cerned it is not a matter of any interest or moment to me, and it isnot 
in reference to that I raise the point; but before I saw the bill my 
attention was called to that proposition. I do not see exactly how 
Congress can relieve these parties of an obligation that they have al- 
ready taken. That is the point I make about it; not for anything good 
or bad in this case, but on account of the precedent we should set of 
relieving persons who have taken such oaths. I do not see that Con- 
gress can do it, and if Congress would do it I think it could be a very 
bad precedent. I shall not extend my remarks upon the question if 
the Senator from Illinois, who reported the bill, concedes that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. LOGAN, I most certainly do. That was my view of it at the 
time the bill was introduced, and I was merely willing to have the ques- 
tion come up before the Senate and let it be understood. I will state 
to the Senate that I myself do not believe that Congress has the power 
to relieve the members of a court-martial from an obligation that they 
take under the statute not to disclose any vote or anything that passes 
in their proceedings. Ido notsee how Congress can do it; but, as I said 
before, the bill was reported back more to get the expression of the Sen- 
ate upon it than for anything else. It was not discussed in committee 
as tothe legal proposition, and believing, as I said, with the Senator from. 
Arkansas that Congress has not the power to do it, I am willing that 
the bill shall be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. GARLAND. I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois make 
that motion ? 

Mr. GARLAND. I will make the motion myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved that the bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FRANCES H. PLUMMER. 

The bill (S. 1106) for the relief of Frances H. Plummer was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is amistakein thebill. It was not reported 
without amendment. The committee instructed me to reportan amend- 
ment reducing the amount from $1,500 to $1,000. I move that amend- 
ment now. 


1884. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 3, after ‘‘ thousand,” it is proposed to 
strike out “live hundred,” so as to make the bill read: 

¥ Treasury of the United 

taker aeta e adel oa ESAE an Bony na e eeikarytá of J. Spia 
mer, deceased, in full satisfaction and discharge of any and all claims spona 
the United States for the loss of property by said J. B. Plummer or his said 
widow at the evacuation of Fort Cobb, Indian Territory, in May, 1861. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


TRUSTEES OF ISAAC R. TRIMBLE, 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I objected to the consideration of 
the bill (S. 91) for the relief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble. Inow 
desire, with the consent of the Senate, to withdraw that objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn, and the 
Senate will return to Order of Business 296. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. ; 

Mr. CONGER. Let that go over again, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan objects. 

Mr. CONGER. The bill went over yesterday for the purpose of giv- 
ing time to have an examination and perhaps to prepare some amend- 
ment to it. I have no objection to letting the bill be passed over until 
the next day the Calendar comes up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over without 

rejudice. 
z Mr. HAMPTON. Iam so anxious to get an expression of opinion 
from the Senate upon the bill that I shall move to take it up by a vote 
of the Senate. The Senate is competent to take it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e question is on the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina to take up the bill notwithstanding the 
objection. 

he question being put, there were on a division—ayes 24, noes 12; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. MAXEY. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when Mr. CAMDEN’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. ANTHONY]. l 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. JAcKsoNn’s name was called). I desire to 
state that my colleague [Mr. JACKSON] is necessarily absent from the 
city. He is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 34, nays 13; as follows: 


Bayard, Fair, arris, Pugh, 
Beck, Farley, Harrison, 
Blair, Frye, Hawley, Riddleberger, 
Call, Garland, Kenna, £ 
Cockrell, George, n, Vance, 
Coke, Gorman, McPherson, Vest, 
Colquitt, Groome, Maxey Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hale, Pendleton, 
Dolph, Hampton, Pike, 

NAYS—13. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Morrill, Wilson. 
Allison, Hoar, Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., McMillan, Plumb, 
Conger, Miller of N. Y., Sawyer, 

ABSENT—29. 

Authouy, Hill, Mahone, Sherman, 
Bowen, Ingalls, Manderson, Slater, 
Brown, Jackson, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Butler, Jonas, Mitchell, Walker, 
Camden, Jones of Florida, Morgan, W 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Nevada, Palmer, 
Dawes, Lamar, bin, 
Gibson, Lapham, Saulsbury, 


So the motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It refers to the Court of Claims 
for hearing and adjudication the claim of the trustees of Isaac R. Trim- 
ble against the United States for the construction and use by the War 
Department of Howe’s patent truss in the bridge over the Potomac 
River. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

Mr. CONGER. Before the report is read I wish to call the attention 
of Senators not only to some facts stated in the report, but that they 
may be connected with other statements to be made hereafter, going to 
show that Mr. Trimble at the very time that the Government was using 
what heclaimsas his patent truss-bridge was an officer in the confederate 
army, and was engaged in destroying bridges on the highways and 
means of communication as near the lines of the Long Bridge as he dared 
approach with the confederate army; that he was a disloyal man at that 
time while the Government was using his pretended patent; that he 


himself made application in 1575, I think, for pay for the use of his 
patent upon the Long Bridge, which use was being made of that bridge 
for the very purpose of access across the river to prevent his attacks 
upon the people of Virginia and upon the Government of the United 
States; that in 1875 he himself, after the war closed, made application 
for payment to him for the use of this truss; that it was rejected on 
account of disloyalty; that subsequently his wife and another person 
made application for payment, claiming that they were loyal; the wife 
states she was loyal just as far as she could be and perform the sacred 
duties which she owed to her disabled and sick husband. 

The whole transaction shows that subsequently, in order to pass this 
claim, there was found somewhere, made before the issue of the pat- 
ent by the Government, a deed of the right and title to this property 
to one or two other persons, made in view of going to join the confed- 
erate army and leaving this and other property in the handsof women 
to avoid confiscation and the results arising from his ownaction. The 
reading of the reportin my judgment will show a kind of persistency, 
not to characterize it as impudence, on the part of this man to ask pay- 
ment of the Government for the use of a property which, if used at all, 
was used for the express purpose of reaching with the troops of the 
United States his forces, and to prevent the destruction which he was 
carrying on of the property of the State and of the United States, and 
against its citizens. 

As this case is to come upin this way, by a vote of the Senate, I de- 
sire that all these facts shall be known to the Senate and that the trans- 
parency of the pretense under which Mr. Trimble or his wife now seeks 
to recover property used about the time that he was engaged in destroy- 
ing property of the United States shall be made clear and go upon the 
record, and that the Senate shall determine by its vote whether this is 
the class of case which the Departments have decided could not be en- 
forced against the Government of the United States in the name of Mr. 
Trimble, and where the proof of loyalty even of the wife and niece is 
disputed in the documents which are about to be read to the Senate. 

Mr. MAXEY. In reply to what has been said by the Senator from 
Michigan, I beg to say that the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of the Railroad Company rs. Trimble, in a decision rendered 
at the December term of 1870, and reported in 10 Wallace, have settled 
the question conclusively and indisputably that the title of the Howe 
truss given long prior to that time had been taken out of Trimble and 
belonged to his trustees for the use and benefit of his creditors. Ina 
contested case on all fours with the case here, for the unauthorized 
use by a company of the Howe truss, the title was settled to have been 
first in Trimble, and second to have been assigned by a valid deed of 
conveyance and transfer to the trustees of Trimble, that the title was 
in the trustees of Trimble, and a judgment was rendered in favor of 
the trustees of Trimble. 

The question before the War Department and before the Treasury 
Department was not a question of loyalty on the part of Trimble, but 
it was a question as to whether the Treasury Department had jurisdic- 
tion to settle and adjudge this claim, for it was insisted, and with per- 
fect propriety in my judgement, by the then Secretary of War, Mr. Mc- 
Crary—unquestionably a very able lawyer—that if the Government 
used this truss without a special contract and without complaint on the 
part of the owner of the truss, there was an implied contract that it 
should pay a quantum meruit, whatever the amount of the use of that 
truss might be. The Comptroller of the Treasury thought while that 
might be true as a question of fact, it might be regarded as an un- 
lawful use of the truss. That was the question, whether it was to be 
regarded as the unlawful use of this truss and therefore a trespass and 
the users responsible in damages, or whether it was to be regarded as 
an implied contract and a quantum meruit the measure of compensation. 
Mr. Justice Swayne says in the decision in 10 Wallace: 

The deed of Isaac R. Trimble, of the 30th of May, 1861, conveyed all his rights 
under the patent, whatever they may have been, to the grantees in that instru- 


ment. If his title was sufficient theirs isso. This was not controverted by the 
counsel for the plaintiffs in error, and needs no further remark. 


So that as early as the 30th of May, 1861, the title of the property 
had been transferred to the trustees of Trimble, and whatever title 
Trimble had passed to the trustees, and there is no question that 
Trimble had a title at the time he made this transfer. 

The evidence was also conclusive that the trustees of Mr. Trimble 
were loyal, and a judgment was rendered against the railroad company 
for the use of this truss in favor of the trustees, the claimants who come 
forward here. 

The Quartermaster-General’s Department saw proper to make use of 
this Howe truss in the construction of the Long Bridge across the Poto- 
mac River. They had not a contract with the trustees, nor with Trim- 
ble. The use was made under the direction of the War Department, 
and there being a question as to where the title of the truss rested, the 
case was held open until after the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1870, from which I have read. Subsequently theclaim 
was asserted and kept up, and the report will show—I call the careful 
attention of all to the report—that there was no question raised as to 
whether the Government had used the truss. It was admitted. It 


was admitted also that the Government had not paid for the use of it, 
and the only question was the question of jurisdiction, and on that 
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question the Secretary of War took one view and the Comptroller took 
another view. If the view of the Secretary of War was good there 
would be no difficulty in regard to referring the case to the Court of 
Claims. If on the other hand the view of the Comptroller was good, 
it would have to come to Congress for authority. In this condition of 
things the bill was introduced; and if Senators will listen te the report 
made by direction of the Committee on Military Affairs they will find, 
in my judgment, that no clearer case can be made than the case which 
has been made in that report. Copies of the various papers are referred 
to and made part of the report. 

I have only said this much because the bill was introduced at the last 
Congress, and the bill as originally worded authorized the court to ren- 
der such judgment as justice and right to the claimant and the Govern- 
ment should require; but the committee changed that and caused it to 
read, ‘‘and to that end jurisdiction is hereby conferred on said court to 
proceed as a court of equity, and to render judgment therein,’’ which is 
the precise wording of the bill here, and that bill, No. 1210 of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, after hearing the report called for by the Senator from 
Minnesota, passed the Senate without a dissenting voice. The bill now 
pending is verbatim the bill which has heretofore received, after the read- 
ing of the report, the assent of the Senate. 

That is all I care to say. I have only said that much from the fact 
that I prepared the original report, and the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs during the present session adopted the former report and came to 
the same conclusion at this session that they did at the last Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. I move the following substitute for the bill: 

Resolved, That the pending bill be referred to the Court of Claims, under the 
provisions of the act approved March 3, 1883, 

Mr. President, I suppose that it is not necessary to remind every 
Senator that if this resolution is adopted under the new Senate rules 
this matter goes to the Court of Claims with authority simply to report 
the facts to the Senate, and in that event the Government will be rep- 
resented by the Attorney-General, or some officer whom he shall appoint 
for the purpose, who will have an opportunity to adduce evidence and 
examine and cross-examine witnesses. 

It is true that this bill has been once passed, but that was before the 
existence of this legal authority and when it was n under the 
then existing law that the merits of the case should be determined by 
the Senate on ex parte affidavits. There was no existing legal mechan- 
ism for any other arrangement. 

This claim may be a very just one, but it contains among other things 
this very remarkable, I will not say suspicious, fact, that an eminent 
officer in the confederate army, who, I believe, was a resident of Balti- 
more, though that does not appear in the report, but I am so informed 
‘by some Senators around me, so zealous in the Southern cause as to en- 
list at this very time in the confederate service and to be raised to high 
military office, should have a wife and another near female relative for 
whose use he conveyed this property who were at the same time loyal 
persons. That is possible; there were such cases; but such an allega- 
tion is one which creates certainly the demand for further inquiry. All 
-of the evidence in regard to the loyalty of these ladies is found in their 
own affidavits so far as set forth in this report. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the interests of the United States require that all these facts, 
including the question of value and the question of the original con- 
tract, should be sent into the Court of Claims. 

There is another fact which would put any judge, or counsel, or 
trustee, or Senator upon inquiry, and that is that although this claim 
is now presented having for its foundation an alleged deed of trust by 
Major-General Trimble in favor of his wife, yet it was presented long 
after the war as a claim of his own, and having been rejected as a claim 
of his own, it now reappears as a claim for his wife and another cestui 
que trust, and with the hope that his original inadvertence in claiming 
it as his own property will not prejudice it, 

I do not say these things as making the least imputation upon the 
character of this officer or these claimants, and I hope no Senator will 
understand that I am expressing any opinion adverse to the claim. I 
only say that those two facts to which I have referred make it eminently 
proper that before the Senate act they should be sifted by the ordinary 
legal process, where witnesses can be heard on both sides and where the 
witnesses can be cross-examined face to face by officers representing the 
Government, and final decision reserved to us after a full report. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, as I introduced this bill I desire to 
say only one or two words in reply to the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I regret exceedingly that both these Senators should bring into this 
case the question of the loyalty of General Trimble. General Trimble, 
it was true, was a soldier in the late rebellion, enlisting in the cause of 
the Southern confederacy. An honorable man himself, he became em- 
barrassed before the war and made an assignment of all his property to 
his wife and to Miss Presstman. That assignment included his in- 
terest in the Howe truss patent, and, as the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MAXEY] reminds me, has been so decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Maryland if the date of this 
deed of trust is correctly given as May 30, 1861? 

Mr. GORMAN. It was made in May, 1861, 


Mr. HOAR. Before the war ? k 

Mr. GORMAN. Before General Trimble became connected with the 
Southern confederacy, when he was a citizen of Maryland, and so far 
as known within the law he was a loyal citizen of the United States. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. May I inquire how soon after the 
execution of the deed General Trimble did connect his fortunes with 
the Southern confederacy ? 

Mr. GORMAN. I think in a very short time afterward. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Then it would look as if it was made 
in contemplation of that step. 

Mr. GORMAN. Whatever the motive may have been, the evidence 
before the Senate—and it comes from gentlemen who are as loyal to 
this Government as the Senator from Wisconsin, men who severed their 
social connections to remain true to the Union in Maryland—is that the 
deed of trust was made in good faith and made for the benefit of the 
creditors of a man who was insolvent before he became connected with 
the rebellion. It is therefore not a question whether you will punish 
General Trimble for his disloyalty twenty-three years ago, but whether 
you will follow it up and punish an innocent wife and a young lady 
who gets all that she has from the assignment made by General Trimble. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Then how does the Senator account 
for the fact that years subsequent to the execution of this alleged deed 
of trust General Trimble claimed this royalty in his own name and for 
his own benefit? 

Mr. GORMAN. When General Trimble returned at the close of the 
war impoverished and his family impoverished, the assignment having 
been made to these two ladies years before, he undertook to collect this 
claim from the Government of the United States, and he, not being a 
lawyer, made the claim in his own name; but when it was presented 
for settlement Mr. J. Morrison Harris and other legal gentlemen in 
Maryland, who were as loyal as the Senator or myself to the Union, ad- 
vised him that he had no right to present the claim in his own name, 
but that it was due to his wife and Miss Presstman and his creditors. 
Therefore the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Michi- 
ee and my friend from Wisconsin would not be punishing a man who 

gone into the rebellion, but would be punishing two innocent and 
high-toned ladies who reside in the State of Maryland, and who are 
certified here as having been loyal people during the entire war. I 
submit that it istoo late to make war upon women and children. Make 
war upon men engaged in the rebellion, if you will, but do not follow 
it up on their wives and female members of their families. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. ‘The creditors seem to have dropped 
out in some way, and now, according to the statement of the Senator 
from Maryland, it is for the benefit of the wife and her sister. 

Mr. GORMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. HAMPTON. If the Senator from Maryland will allow me I 
will call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to a letter from 
the judge-advocate: 

(Here follow names of creditors who swear to stated sums owing them by I. 
R. See, and present affidavits of loyalty vouched for by citizens of Balti- 
more. 

I will read one other extract from that same letter from the judge- 
advocate: 

In the case as thus presented there would seem to be no question involved 
except such as belonged more especially to the jurisdiction of the accounting 
ofticers of the Treasury, if the proofs of loyalty are accepted as sufficient, as 
they seem to me to be, 

Mr. GORMAN. I only desire to add one word in relation to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, whom I know 
to be entirely fair. 

Mr. MAXEY. Let me remind the Senator from Maryland in reply 
to the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the Supreme Court of the United States declared that whatever 
title Isaac R. Trimble had to Howe’s truss on the 30th of May, 1861, 

to and became vested in the trustees. Therefore it makes no 
difference what may have been the subsequent course of Isaac R. Trim- 
ble. The title being vested in the trustees on that day, nothing that 
can be brought up here on account of his subsequent conduct can affect 
their character. 

Mr, HOAR. The Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. MAXEY. Nor did his wife have anything to do with it. 

Mr. HOAR. Nobody makes that point that the subsequent conduct 
of Isaac R. Trimble affects this case. The loyalty of the claimants 
does, and the loyalty of the claimants is certified to by a Government 
officer of great respectability, his certificate however depending on ex 
parte affidavits. Now the suspicious circumstance. I do not use the 
word ‘‘suspicious’’ in any bad sense, but the circumstance putting us 
upon inquiry, putting any prudent man intrusted with the disposition 
of Government money on inquiry, is that this lady, who is said te have 
been loyal herself, was the wife of a zealous supporter of the confeder- 
acy who left a loyal State to go into rebellion, differing therefore from 
the people of his own State, and who was promptly raised to the high 
office of major-general. That is consistent with the loyalty of his wife 
undoubtedly, but the question is whether that being a fact for us to 
act on it is safer to refer it under this new process or to take the ex 
parte affidavit and certificate ofa Government officer, That is the point. 
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I do not make war on this lady, as the Senator from Maryland says. I 
simply say that we should treat this bill just as if it were a case coming 
from any State anywhere of a person of unquestioned loyalty; that is, 
that if there is anything which puts us on further inquiry into the 
case, as there clearly is here, we should use this mechanism of the Court 
of Claims. s 

Mr. MAXEY. TheSenator from Wisconsin made the precise point 
that because Mr. Trimble had, subsequently to May, 1861, and soon 
thereafter, joined the rebellion, therefore there must have been a fraudu- 
lent intent in the transfer. He did not use the word “‘ fraudulent,’’ 
but that was the inference. Thepoint which I made was that the Su- 
preme Court had settled the whole of that question, because they said 
the title vested on the 30th of May, 1861, in the trustees, which being 
the case no subsequent conduct of Trimble could in law, and no lawyer 
will say, ever affect the title of those in whom the title vested. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will inquire of the Senator from 
Texas between what parties the title was settled. The United States 
was not one of the parties, and consequently the United States was not 
bound by that decision, whatever it was. 

Mr. MAXEY. Asamatter of course I am speaking of the title bein, 
vested in the trustees of Trimble, nor is it disputed now by the Uni 
States, nor was the pointever made by the United States, that the title 
was not vested in Trimble originally. The point, and the only point, 
which was made was as to whether the Comptroller was right that it 
was a matter of damages, or the Secretary of War was right that it was 
a question of paying compensation. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What we want is that the United 
States shall have an opportunity of raising that question. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is what we propose to send the case to the 
Court of Claims for, and let the whole case be investigated by it as a 
court. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts would do very great injustice to these claimants. As 
has been well said by the Senator from Texas, the bill proposes to refer 
the case to the Court of Claims, where all the facts as to the loyalty of 
these parties will necessarily come before the court. Once before the 
authorities of the War Department they have proved their loyalty, and 
proved it by such gentlemen as Mr. J. Morrison Harris, the head and 
front of the Republican party in the State of Maryland, a man whose 
loyalty was not questioned in 1861 or since; a man who aided to raise 
the troops that were furnished by the State of Maryland to suppress the 
rebellion. He has been a consistent Republican ever since. These 
ladies have proved by such testimony their loyalty to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of War and other subordinate officers of that Depart- 
ment. And now by this bill you can compel them to prove their loy- 
alty again. All thatthe bill contemplates doing is that when they have 
again established this claim, and have proved their loyalty, judgment 
shall be given and the money paid over to them. 

Now I ask the Senator from Massachusetts what injustice there is in 
that? ‘They have proved their claim once before the War Department; 
the amount has been ascertained by the War Department by engineers 
who are competent to judge; and now the Senator, because of the dis- 
loyalty of the husband, would still punish an innocent wife. I trust 
he will withdraw his amendment. I say to him, knowing all the par- 
ties concerned in this case, that I would be the last among the Senators 
on this floor to present a claim for property forfeited under the law for 
the benefit of any general in the late war on the side of the confeder- 
acy; but this is as just a claim in my judgment as has ever been pre- 
sented, and I know the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
would do great injustice. I hope he will withdraw it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I willsay to the Senator from Maryland that I do not 
see the distinction he makes between the bill as it is and the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts. The Court of Claims can only 
report the matter back to Congress anyhow. ‘They can anly say that 
they find so much in behalf of the claimant and come to Congress for 
an appropriation, as all matters do from the Court of Claims. The res- 
‘olution refers it there under the late law to ascertain the amount due, 
if any. The only difference is that Congress would be under obliga- 
tion to make an appropriation for the amount of the judgment of the 
-court under the bill; but under the resolution the court would find the 
amount and report it to Congress for Co toact upon. The differ- 
ence is that Congress is under obligation to appropriate in one case, and 
in the other it may or may not as justice demands in its judgment. 

Ithink with the Senator from Massachusetts, although this bill came 
from the Military Committee, that all matters referred to the Court of 
Claims ought to be referred under the law passed at the last session. 
All matters referred by Congress to that court for its decision should be 
sent under the law that we have passed providing for the examination of 
claims before the court to be reported back to Congress. We passed a 
law for that purpose to prevent matters of this kind coming up before 
Congress, so that committees could have an opportunity of referring them 
to the Court of Claims. I think that is a good rule, and without giv- 
ing any judgment of my own in reference to this matter, I believe that 
rule ought to be followed out; and for that reason I am in favor of the 
> resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, and I think it ought to 
apply to all cases of this character that come before Congress. 
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Mr. GARLAND. [ask for the reading of the resolution. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
modified the resolution, and it will be read as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the bill for the velief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble, now 
pending before the Senate, be transmitted (in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Con; and the 
Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and deman inst the 

roved March 3, 1883) to the Court of Claims of the United 
th the vouchers, papers, proofs, and documents appertaining 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Maryland to 
state one fact. Is General Trimble now living? 

Mr. GORMAN. General Trimble is living. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the bill reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs contemplate two very distinct things. The act of 
March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, was not intended to displace 
or repeal the prior act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine causes; and it was merely in the nature of a cumu- 
lative remedy for the relief of committees of Congress and Departments 
of the Government in investigating claims. The jurisdiction in the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine cases of contract with the Gov- 
ernment remains unquestioned by the act, but by way of expediting 
business before committees of Congress it provides that they may have 
claims referred there for investigation by the court and a report from 
the court of all the facts and its opinion on the cases. 

But what is the necessity of going to the trouble of referring this 
case to the Court of Claims, which pro tanto under this act is made 
merely a committee of the House of Congress referringaclaim? That 
was the original organization of the Court of Claims; that was what it 
was under the act of 1855 creating the court; but afterward that was 
modified, and the court was given jurisdiction to hear and determine 
claims and send its judgments to Congress to be appropriated for. That 


jurisdiction stands. But to relieve Congress of a great deal of the bur- 


den of this kind of investigation, under the act of March 3, 1883, claims 
are sent there for investigation merely. But two several committees, 
as we have it here, have passed upon this claim, have examined all the 
facts. There is not an additional fact to be obtained, as I understand 
from the records of the Senate. In addition to these investigations 
the case has been twice adjudicated so far as the material points are 
concerned, once by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 10 
Wallace, and once by the district court in Maryland—that is, as to the 
validity of the deed of trust of May 30, 1861, and the rights and stand- 
ing of these parties under the deed of trust. 

What more is there for the Court of Claims, in view of the facts, to 
investigate and report to Congress? This bill says they may go to the 
Court of Claims and adjudicate their rights. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts particularly to the language 
of the act of March 3, 1883, as it seems by his amendment and the re- 
marks of himself and other Senators in support of it that they want 
the fact of loyalty tested before the Court of Claims in its investiga- 
tion as a jurisdictional fact. Now, under the act of the 3d of March, 
1883, this can not be tested; it can not be made a question of jurisdic- 
tion in that court. Why? Section 4 of that act says: 


Sec. 4. In any case of a claim for supplies or stores taken by or furnished to 
any part of military or naval forces of the United States for their use during 
the late war forthe suppression of the rebellion, the petition shall aver that the 
person who furnished such supplies or stores, or from whom such supplies or 
stores were taken, did not give any aid or comfort to said rebellion, but was 
throughout that war loyal to the Government of the United States, and the fact 
of such loyalty shall be a jurisdictional fact. 


There loyalty would be ajurisdictional question. Thisis not anappli- 
cation forsupplies furnished or stores taken. It doesnot bear theremot- 
est analogy to such a case, any more than it would be for the occupation 
of a house by the Army of the United States. For a very good and very 
special reason this requirement was limited to supplies, but it has no ap- 
plication to a proceeding of this character to obtain payment under an 
implied contract, which is within thejurisdiction of the Court of Claims, 
for the use of this particular property, but not in the form of a product, 
not for bacon or flour, not for meal or potatoes or onions or turnips fur- 
nished tothe Army. Those would be supplies, but this is for’a totally 
distinct and different thing; and with all the facts here, the case twice 
adjudicated in the district court of Maryland and the Supreme Courtof 
the United States, it is not worth while to send it to the Court of Claims 
to investigate facts that we have already established, but we should send 
it there for them to adjudicate whether the claim exists in fact, and if 
it exists, what is the amount due, and then to return to Congress for an 
appropriation. 

Mr. GORMAN. In answer to the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
inquired whether General Trimble was living, I stated that General 
Trimble is living; but I have been informed since I made that remark 
that within a very short time both Mrs. Trimble and Miss Presstman 
are deceased, so that whatever benefit will be derived from the passage 
of this bill will go to the creditors. I was not aware of that fact when 
I replied to the Senator before. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand the Senator’s present statement, then, 
it is this: The husband made this assignment to trustees for the benefit 
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of certain creditors. The wife and the other lady mentioned are the 
next of kin of one of the creditors, so that the creditors’ share in this 
trust fund—— 

Mr.GORMAN. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken there. 

Mr. HOAR. Let us see: 

Mrs. Trimble and Miss Georgianna Presstman claim as heirs one-fifth each 
of the estate of Ann F. Presstman, to which Mr. Trimble is sworn to be indebted 
in the sum of $9,000. ¿ 

The deed of trust was: 

First, to pay all his debts; then to hold for the use and benefit of Mrs. Trim- 
ble; and thirdly, to convey to her appointees. 

It does not appear whether these creditors signed the instrument of 
trust and di the debtor, but it is to be presumed they did, or 
if they didnot, the debts, are now twenty-three years old at least, so that 
it is not likely that the creditors have any interest by reason of any 
claim of theirs against General Trimble. His wife is dead, and all his 
wife’s interest, both as a cestui que trust under the original instrument, if 
there should be anything left after paying creditors, and as representing 
this nine-thousand-dollar creditor, whom she and Miss Presstman repre- 
sent, claiming one-fifth each of the estate, has passed to her husband, I, 
suppose, under the Maryland law as her next of kin, for I suppose the 
husband there, as almost everywhere else, is the next of kin of the 
wife in regard to personal property, and he inherits as husband. 

Then, in point of fact, if the debts have been paid the whole of this 
fund will go to Major-General Trimble himself, his wife being dead and 
he being living. If the debts have not been paid his wife’s share of this 
debt due to her ancestor will have come around to him free from any 
claims of creditors. So that it is very largely and perhaps wholly his 


case. 

The Senator from Maryland seems to think—he uses the phrase—that 
the adoption of my amendment is trying to punish this lady; or he used 
another phrase, is making war on this lady. Itis the mere saying that 
the case presents suggestions of doubt enough to make it our duty to 
have the facts thoroughly ascertained, which never could be done either 
by the Department’ or by the Senate before. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, I should like to ask theSenator from Massa- 
chusetts whether under the bill as reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs all those facts would not be ascertained by the Court 
of Claims, and if they are to be so ascertained I ask him whether he is 
not willing to trust the Court of Claims ? 

Mr. HOAR. But the Court of Claims has alarger jurisdiction given 
to it by the bill than it has in ordinary equitable as well as legal, 
and in addition to that the effect is to waive the benefit of the statute 
of limitations on a claim twenty-three years old. The Senate always 
in such cases requires itself to be satisfied by some inquiry of the mer- 
its of the case before it sends it to the Court of Claims to administer 
the law. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, it so happens that the person who 
made this assignment, General Trimble, was for many years a resident 
of the town where I live. He was the superintendent of the Philadel- 

hia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and in that way I knew 

im. I knew his family, and I had some professional knowledge of 
his pecuniary condition, not only in the spring of 1861, but for some 
time previous to that, and I am prepared to say that it was the most 
necessary and natural thing for General Trimble, or Mr. Trimble, as 
he was then called, to make an assignment for the benefit of his credit- 
ors toavoid the sale of his property under execution. 

After he made the assignment in the spring of 1861 he became in- 
volved in the military operations of the war, and left his home and 
went South. Anattempt was made by some judgment creditor in Del- 
aware to obtain some personal property there, I think shares of rail- 
road stock, and my impression is that it was either that or by some 
process of confiscation; but this assignment was then brought into court 
and tested and sustained upon an examination of its bona fides and re- 
ality, and it was held to be a vesting of whatever right or interest 
Trimble had at the time he made the assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors. It has undergone the examination of the courts, and courts 
trying and proceeding at the instance and for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. For that reason I apprehend there 
should be no question as to where the bona fide legal title to all this 
property lay. Itno longer was in him. Whether he lived or died, 
whether he acted well or ill after the making of the assignment, it 
mattered not to the parties interested under it, those who had the ben- 
eficial interest. 

What the Senator from Maryland now says I also know to be true, 
that Mrs. Trimble and her sister are both deceased, and I will say fur- 
ther she was his second wife; both his wife and himself married quite 
late in life and there was never any issue of that marriage. So the 
case stands entirely free from any seppee devolution in favor of his 
children or in favor of himself by the death of these two cestuis que 
trust or by the terms of the trust itself. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to ask 
him who according to his understanding of the facts of this case would 
get the benefit of this money if paid? 

Mr. BAYARD, The people to whom Trimble owed money prior to 
1861. * ' 
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Mr. HARRISON. But itis evidently contemplated that there was 
an excess of this sam over and above the amount of those debts, and 
that is also made to appear probable by the fact that the residuary 
cestuis que trust have been pressing this claim, and not the creditors. 
Therefore all beyond the debts for which this was pledged would go 
to Mr. Trimble himself. 

Mr. BAYARD. Asa matter of fact I may say to the Senator that 
I should be glad for Mr. Trimble’s sake if I thought there was to be 
any residuum after the payment of his debts; and probably, as in any 
other case of assignment made for the benefit of creditors, even if the 
feature was not contained in the deed the law itself would put it so that if 
the debts were all paid the residuum, ifany, should belong to the person 
making the assignment; but in this case I have some reason to know 
that Mr. Trimble’s creditors were by no means paid in full or have 
the slightest chance of beingso paid. It would amount to a very mod- 
erate dividend, I do not know how much, but I think I have enough 

knowledge of his affairs to know that I would not consider 
the debt a very collectible one to anything like its face value. 

Mr. HARRISON. As a member of the Military Committee, from 
which this bill came, though I had at the time no recollection of its 
consideration in the committee at all, I voted with my colleague on 
the committee, the Senator from South Carolina, for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. I think in looking at the date of the report it 
was probably considered by the committee at one of those private meet- 
ings which have been held when I was not present, 

Mr. HAMPTON. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him a 
moment, as I de not wish him to act under any misapprehension atall, 
I will say that this bill received very full and exhaustive discussion in 
committee at the last Congress. It was then passed in the Senate unani- 
mously; and it was broughtup ata full meeting of the committee at 
this session—I can not say positively whether the Senator from Indiana 
was present, but I think we had a full meeting of the committee—and 
I read the report that was made at the last Congress andit was adopted 
without dissent. Those are the facts so far as the report goes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am obliged to the Senator from South Carolina. 
I have no recollection of the discussion of this bill in the committee at 
the last Congress, and I am sure, from the fact that it was reported by 
the Senator upon a Friday at the present Congress, that it was consid- 
ered at one of those extra meetings when I was not present. It seems 
to me that there are two facts here that should be further inquired into. 
I do not believe it was in the mind of any member of the committee 
when this was being discussed; I do not know even that the Senator 
from South Carolina understood that the effect of this bill was to pay 
this claim to General Trimble himself. I suppose no member of the 
committee so understood it; and yet it appears that probably at the 
time this bill was being considered, and we were thinking of the wife 
and the sister as the cestuis que trust named in this deed of assignment 
as the beneficiaries, General Trimble himself was practically the bene- 
ficiary if there should be any residuum over and above the amount 
necessary to pay the debts. 

Mr. HAMPTON. If the Senator will allow me again to interrupt 
him, though I do not Jike to trespass on the courtesy -—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Itis no inconvenience at all, Lassure the Senator. 

Mr. HAMPTON. AsI understand the bill, the beneficiaries now will 
be the creditors. I know the fact that General Trimble has very little 
property, and I know the additional fact that some of the property that 
was in his hands came to him from his wife; and to show that I acted 
with perfect candor when I heard the statement made by my friend 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], I went to him and told him that I 
thought it was due to the Senate and due to him that he should say 
that these ladies had recently died. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was not at all imputing any lack of candor to 
the Senator from South Carolina either in dealing with the Senate or 
with the committee. I had no thought of that. I supposed the fact 
to which I alluded was unknown to him at the time of its considera- 
tion in committee, as it certainly was to other members of the committee. 

Mr. MAXEY. Allow me to say that I heard for the first time this 
morning of the death of these ladies. I never knew that before. I 
looked upon the case as a questionoflaw. I did know General Trimble 
and I did know the ladies who are ies to this bill, but I never heard 
of their being dead until this morning. I know the creditors are in- 
terested. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know what weight that fact might have 
had with the committee, but certainly it would have been one that the 
committee would have considered, as to whether we should by reason 
of this assignment, made evidently in contemplation of going into the 
war of the rebellion, have allowed that to operate in such a way now 
that the benefit of this deed of trust should be given to the officer who 
thus left the State in which he dwelt to take part in the rebellion. I 
do not know what conclusion the committee might have come to if it 
had known these facts. 

But, Mr. President, it seems that after the war was over and after 
General Trimble had returned to his home in Maryland he made a claim 
against the Government for the royalty on this patent. The Senator 
from Maryland says that he did not consult lawyers, that he did not 
take legal advice. Why, Mr. President, can it be supposed that a gen- 
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tleman of General Trimble’s intelligence needed the advice of a lawyer 
upon the question whether property which he had assigned for the 
benefit of creditors and others was still his in such a sense that he could 
make a claim for it? The very fact that after coming back from the 
war he himself deliberately claimed this as due him, and that up to 
that time we hear nothing at all of the assignment, raises some doubt, 
it seems to me, as to the quality and character of the assignment itself. 
If the distinguished Senator had executed a deed of conveyance to some 
one here of a piece of property or had transferred by delivery an article 
of personal property, and had done it in good faith, and had believed 
that he had dispossessed himself of all the property, he, if not a lawyer, 
would not need advice to know that that was no longer in him and that 
he could maintain no action about it. 

So this is a matter which it is well enough to look into now when 
this relief is asked for the benefit of General Trimble himself, as to 
whether the assignment was delivered, and if it was delivered, when. 
Was there an actual delivery of this assignment? It does not seem to 
be consistent with the idea that there was, that General Trimble after 
the war was claiming the property himself in direct contravention of 
the assignment which he claims to haye made before. 

This claim may be right or wrong; but I thought it due to my col- 
league on the committee, the Senator from South Carolina, that I should 
state the facts as to what I knew of this matter, and also to express to 
the Senate as a member of the committee my belief that the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts should prevail. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator from Indiana permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iask him whether under the original bill if the 
very point he makes as to loyalty and question as to the assignment 
would not come before the court ? 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that it would; and yet the bill extends 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims; it calls upon the court to deal 
with and settle this question upon principles of equity. There can be 
no doubt in my mind, and I think there is none in the mind of the 
Senator from Maryland, that the provisions of the bill waive the statute 
of limitations. Then I am not clear that it does not also waive the de- 
fense as to the disloyalty of the person. 

Mr. GORMAN. If there be any doubt upon that question under the 
bill, I ask the Senator as a lawyer whether under the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts it could come up? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator asks whether the question of loyalty 
would come up. Undoubtedly in the course. of this investigation, in 
the taking of the testimony before the Court of Claims, we shall get at 
all the facts. Of course under this resolution the Court of Claims 
could pass no judgment, bat they would bring to us an ample state- 
ment of all the facts in the case as to who is the present beneticiary, as 
to who are the creditors, the character and amount of their debts, and 
as to their loyalty. All of these facts would be brought out, and cer- 
tainly it seems to me that no harm can be done to these parties if we 
get from the Court of Claims an ample and full and complete statement 
in relation to all these parties’ claims, such facts as will tend to show 
whether the assignment was really delivered before the war or whether 
it was executed and left in escrow and in some incomplete form until 
after the war, and until after General Trimble had himself failed to col- 
lect theclaim. I think, therefore, the substitute ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr, President, it appears from the report in this 
case that the deed of trust (and this bill is for the relief of the trustees) 
transfers all the property on the following terms: 

First, to pay all his debts. 

If there are debts outstanding, as suggested by some Senators, there 
is no benefit from this bill that could accrue to the ladies if they were 
living— 

Then to hold for the use and benefit of Mrs. Trimble; and thirdly, to convey 
to her appcintees. 

With that deed standing as it does now, General Trimble came be- 
fore the Department and claimed pay in his own name for this truss, 
and he put the claim at $3,535.96. Afterward he learned, as he sup- 
posed, that the Government had in some cases paid interest on such a 
claim. To my knowledge it never has been done unless by special act 
of Congress; and I do not even know such a case as that. He charges 
that a person who settled for the use of this patent paid interest on the 
amount of royalty he claimed. So he asked and in this report there 
is added $2,545.92 for the interest from 1861 to 1873, twelve years. 
By the terms of this report additional interest could be added up to 
1884, or whenever the case shall be decided by the court. 

This bill gives the Courtof Claims equity jurisdiction. Does it have 
equity jurisdiction unless conferred by a bill like this? Not at all. It 
gives them the power to hear and adjudicate; it confers jurisdiction, 
authorizes them to ‘‘ proceed as a court of equity and to render a judg- 
ment therein.” That is a simple bill to pay to the trustees, both of 
whom Iunderstand are dead, whatever sum may be founddue. I vent- 
ure to say that there never was a report accompanying a bill which left 
so much uncertain in one direction and bound a court so positively 
against all former rules of law and practice in another direction as this; 
and my surprise is that Senators who desire to have a fair claim for the 


benefit of anybody investigated, either by a court or Congress, should 
be unwilling that this, like thousands of other cases, should go to the 
Court of Claims for an inquiry into all the facts and circumstances, es- 
pecially in view of the facts I mentioned in the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, that this seems to provide for the payment of a major-general 
of the Confederate army forthe use of materials in the construction by 
the Government of the United States of means toenable its citizensto 
go forth to prevent the destruction of Government property and pre- 
vent the destruction of railroads, of which that bridge was a part. 

I have called attention to this case. If the Senate prefer to refer it 
to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act, I have no objection, so 
that the case may be fairly considered, and if the court’s report shows 
that this property, whatever it may be, will go to the benefit of inno- 
cent women, nobody will more cheerfully vote for it than I. This re- 
port raises an inquiry whether even the women who are to take, if they 
are living now under this trust, had any claim against the estate of 
Trimble at the time the trust was iade. That appears on the second 
page of the report. It says: 


It does not, however, appear whether or not this indebtedness existed at the 
date of the deed of trust. 


This is claimed to be an indebtedness of $9,000, and these parties 
come in asa part of the creditors in one sense, and in another sense they 
seem to come in as the residuary owners of this property through Mr. 
Trimble. It is a very confused thing. I have studied it as carefully 
as I could, and Iam so uncertain what the condition of it is, and I have 
heard no one attempting to explain it who agreed with another in re- 
gard to its present situation, that I hope it may be sent to the court for 
an inguiry and finding and report to Congress. Then, I can assure Sen- 
ators if it shall be found to be a clean bill, and that the proper parties 
are to receive the money, I shall vote for it as cheerfully as any one. 

Mr. HAMPTON. As the Senator from Michigan has attacked there- 
port, and as I believe it has not been read, I ask for the reading of it. 
It covers the ground so completely, and the report itself is so unanswera- 
ble, that I ask that it be read. 

Mr. CONGER. I had already asked that the report be read, and the 
reading was commenced, and this conversation or discussion intervened 
to prevent. Of course I desire that the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. 
HAMPTON, February 29, 1884, but before concluding, 

Mr. HOAR (at 2 o'clock p. m.). Iask unanimous consent that the 
rest of this report, which consists merely of letters and certificates, be 
printed in the RECORD as if read. 

Mr. MAXEY. I hope that will be done, and let the whole report 
go together into the RECORD as if read, and that the bill come up to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will come up to-morrow of 
course. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] asks that the 
remainder of the report not read be inserted in the RECORD. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The report, which was submitted by Mr. HAMPTON on the 29th of 
February, is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 91) for 
the relief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble, beg leave to report: 

That they find all the facts of this case set forth in a report submitted by this 
committee to the Senate during the Forty-seventh Con; , and they adopt 
that report, hereto annexed, as expressing the views of the committee, and 
recommend the passage of the bill. The report is as follows: 

“The facts are as follows, as shown by the papers accompanying this report: 

“The tru of Isaac R. Trimble claim that the United States are indebted to 
them forthe Ose of Howe's patent trussin the construction of the * Long Bridge’ 
over the Potomac River, at this city, in the years 1860, 1561. 

* Judge-Advocate Henry Goodfellow, under date July, 1876, in an official com- 
munication to the Secretary of War, reports the claim to have been theretofore 
at $6,081.88 for royalty on the Howe truss-bridge built on the Potomac River in 
1851, 1862, and was first presented by Isaac R. Trimble himself. For a better 
understanding of the case as reported by Judge-Advocate Goodfellow, his let- 
ter is herein set forth, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, July, 1876. 
In the matter of the claim of the creditors of Isaac R. Trimble for royalty in the 
use of Howe's patent truss in the “ Long Bridge” over the Potomac River. 
To the honorable the Secretary of War: 

Thisis aclaim heretofore stated at $6,081.88 for royalty on the Howe truss-brid 
built over the Potomac River in 1361-62, being a part of the "Long Bridge.” T 
claim was first presented February 17, 1873, by Mr. Trimble himself, as owner of 
the patent, July 21, 1873. The Quartermaster-General reported the true amount 
of royalty at 33,500.45 (without interest), but cited an opinion of the Attorney- 
General, dated June 13, 1872, in the case of Smith & Woodruff, assignees of Hiram 
Sibley, for royalty on the “Sibley tent,” to the effect that Smith & Woodruff 
should not be paid by the War Department, on account of Sibley's disloyalty. 

Mr. Trimble having been a et err in the rebel army, breaking up the 
railroad communications with Washington, and fighting against the Govern- 
mentofthe United States at the very time the claim originated, it was rejected 
by the Secretary of War January 5, 1874. 

January 23, 1874, the claim was again presented in the name of Mrs. Ann C. 
Trimble and Miss Georgianna Presstman, who claimed under and piiras of 
a “deed of trust’’ from Mr, Trimble, made May 30, 1361, before his loyal ca- 


reer. 

This deed transferred all'his property on the following trusts: 

First, to pay all his debts; then to hold for the use and benefit of Mrs. Trimble; 
and thirdly, to convey to her appointees. Mr. S. T. Wallis, attorney for the 
Trimbles, begged that Mrs. Trimble should not suffer from any ill-advised action 
of her husband in presenting the claim in his own name, he having acted en- 
tirely upon his own motion without consulting the counsel of the trustees, ra 

o 


Wallis further called attention toa recognition of the above-mentioned deed 
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trust by the Supreme Court of the United States in case of Railroad Company 
vs. Trimble (10 Wallace, 367) and by the United States district court for the 


yg ae ict, and the case of the United States vs. The Real Estate of Isaac 
mble. 

Upon this application the Quartermaster-General reported February 17, 1874, 
that the new presentation of the case left apparently no room to doubt that Mrs. 
Anne C. Trimble and Georg! Presstman were entitled to receive the amount 
of the Toyar which was stated in his former report, provided they could es- 
tablish their loyalty to the satisfaction of the War Department. Thereupon Mr. 
Wallis was informed in a letter from Colonel Dunn, assistant jud vocate- 
general, by direction of the Secretary of War, that it was then in order to pre- 
sent evidence of the loyalty of the new claimants, 

Nothing further was heard of the claim until January 30, 1875, when Mr. H. 
Stockbridg „attorney for Mr. Trimble’s creditors, addressed the War Department 
acknowl g that the decision arrived at in the claim as first presented was 
undoubtedly correct under the principle established in the case of the Sibley tent, 
and declaring his readiness at an early day to furnish full proof of the rightand 
a sa the ** cestuis que trust” under the above-mentioned deed, and also of 

ir loyalty. 

In this presentation Mrs. Trimble and Miss Georgianna Presstman claim as 
heirs one-fifth each of the estate of Ann F, Presstman, to which Mr. Trimble is 
sworn to be indebtedin the sum of $9,000. It doesnot, however, appear whetheror 
not this indebtedness existed at thedate of the deed of trust. Astoloyalty, Mrs. 
Trimble swears “that the said Anne C. Trimble was in favor of the Union of 
the States, opposed to the late 


rgianna Presstman swears "that she, rgianna Presstman, has 
not at any time taken part with the enemies of the United States, was in favor 
of the Union, and opposed to the late civil war, and never supplied the rebel 
States or armies with aid or comfort, but lived quietly in the country from 1860 
to 1865 in Baltimore County, Maryland.” i : 

These affidavits are supported by affidavits of J, Morrison Harris, of Balti- 
more County, to the effect “that he has been well acquainted with the parties 
in question h before and after the late civil war, and that their foregoing 
statements are entitled to full credit, to the best of his knowledge and belief.” 

s k = s La $ s 

ies follow the names of creditors who swear to stated sums owing them by 

I. R. Trimble, and present affidavits of loyalty vouched for by citizens of Bal- 


timore. 
In Hy case as thus presented there would seem to be no question involved ex- 
cept such as belon; more especially to the jurisdiction of the accounting offi- 


cers of the Treasury, if the proofs of loyalty are accepted as sufficient, as they 
seem to me to be. It may be remarked, however, that the Quarter master-Gen- 
eral is not entirely satisfied with his own statement of the account in his report 
of July 21, 1873, the “ coer having been measured from the center of pier in- 
stead of inthe clear. He is of the opinion, however, that the true extent of the 
words, “1 cent per foot for each span,” should be left to the decision of the ac- 
counting officer, É 

On the other hand, Mr. Trimblé presented statement of the account June 23, 
1876, which is rather larger than the original statement of the Quartermaster- 
General. Mr. Trimble’s statement is $3,932. He further states that in similar 
cases those who use the patent without leave have been charged with royalty 
and interest. He therefore adds $2,830 interest to February 7,1873; total, $6,762. 

It is respectfully recommended that the claim be now referred to the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury for such action as they may deem just and proper in 


the premises. 
HENRY GOODFELLOW, 
Judge-Advocate, 


THIRD Avupitror’s OFFICE, February 23, 1882. 


Extract copy of paperon file with claim No. 50683. 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Deputy Third Auditor. 


The claim, $6,081.88, being..........-...<..+ Seedy HERES EAA . $3,535 96 
With interest from 1861 to February, 1873, twelve years.. s.. 2,545 92 

6,081 88 
was referred to War Department April 22, 1873, for report, and the following was 
made: 


BARRACK AND QUARTERS BRANCH, 
ermaster-General’s Office, April 25, 1873. 
Case of I. R. Trimble, for ae fees on Howe truss spans in Long 
Bri over Potomac River, erected under the supervision of Gen- 


eral McCallum, 1861, as per items enumerated.. $3,535 96 
Interest to February, 1873 (twelve years)....... Ecker 45 92 
PENGUIN MNE BAEAN ANOR EEEE BOS OAA ER ETO ES E A 6,081 88 


Referred by War Department, April 22, 1873, for report. 

February 17, 1873, claimant addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, indors- 
ing the above claim, with statement that the facts alleged can be substantiated 
by General McCallum, under whose supervision the rebuilding of the bridge 
was executed, The reason for not presenting the claim before was owing to the 
rightful ownership of the patent being in ce since 1860, and only decided in 
claimant's favor by the court of final appeal in 1870 (Report, 10 Wallace, United 
States Supreme Court) (copy with papers). Since that decision no one has dis- 
puted claimant's rights, and he enumerates a list of railroad companies, &c., 
who paid the patent fees on presentation, at the same rates which he charged 
the ment. In nea eM of this he incloses letters of Theo. Cuyler, esq., 
counsel of Pennsylvania iroad, and Strickland Kneass, esq., of city of Phila- 
Sasa arang gi John L. Piper, manager of the Keystone Bridge Company, Pitts- 

u * 

The letter was referred February 21, 1873, to the Chief of Engineers for report. 

That office, pev nae! Beco 1873, referred to Major Babcock, inviting "attention 
to the copy of letter the Keystone ion eee (herewith), in which it is 
ropa Avs the first payment was made by B. B. neh, Commissioner of Pub- 

c Buildings. 

“ Please report any information that may be on the files of your office in rela- 
tion to the construction of this bridge, contract for same, and payments.” 

Colonel Babcock, U. S. A., in charge of public buildings and grounds, re- 
turned April 9, 1873, as follows: 

“I find that $20,000 was a ropriated for the repair of Long Bridge August 
6th, 1861 (volume 12, pago 7),and the money was expended by B. B. French, 
then Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

“Upon an examination of his vouchers for the expenditure I find that no 
of it was paid for the use of Howe's patent for truss bridges. The reco 
this office fail to give any further information on the subject. 

“Under date of February 5, 1866, Theo. B. Samo, a phere in charge of 
Washington Aqueduct, repo on the condition of Long Bridge, and a co) 
of the report is with transmitted. Attention is respectfully invited to 
gineer Samo’s report, with the papers.” 


* * * . * * s 
General Humphreys, Chief Engineer, returned papers April 11, 1873, inviting 


of 


attention to Colonel Babcock’s report. Referred, as before stated, to this office 


for report. 
y submitted to the Quartermaster-General for instructions. 
M. I. LUDINGTON, 
Quartermaster, U. S. A. 
THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE, February 21, 1882. 

A true copy (extract) of paper on file with claim No. 50683. 

A. M. GANGEWER, 
Deputy Third Auditor. 

“The claimants state that the claim was laid before the Secretary of War asearly 
as 1865, but was not urged, owing to litigation springing up as to ownership of 
the patent, until the termination thereof by the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States at its December term, 1570 (10 Wall., The Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad Company vs. Isaac R. Trimble and Anne C. 
Trimble, his wife, and Georgiana Presstman, p. 367). This suit was decided that 
oir a under the assignment of the patent vested in the trustees of I. R. 

mble. 

“An official copy of claimant's petition, and action thereon, is here appended : 
Petition and claim of the trustees of I. R. Trimble for the use of “ Howe's Patent 

Truss” in the * construction of the Long Bridge ” over the Potomac River at 

Washington City, D. C., in 1860-61. 

This claim was laid before the Secretary of War as <r. as 1865, but soon 
after, in consequence of litigation involving the rights under the original pat- 
ent, it was not urged until after 1870. In that year, by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at the December term, it was decided that the rights 
under the assignment of Howe were vested in the trustees of I. R, Trimble. 
(See 10 Wallace.) 

By 1876 the evidence substantiating the justice of the claim was complete, 
as required by the War De: ment, when Mr. Henry Goodfellow, judge-advo- 
cate, made a report, July, 1876, in which he sums up the evidence, inclusive of 
testimony establishing the loyalty of the trustees and of the creditors of I. R. 
Trimble, concluding report in these words: ‘Itis respectfully recommended 
that the claim be now referred to the accounting officers of the Treasury for 
such action as they may deem just and proper inthe premises.” No action was 
taken on this report until 1878, when Senator bho dows of Maryland, procured an 
order from the Secretary of War referring the m to the Third Auditor of the 
Treasury for adjudication. The Third Auditor considered the claim and dis- 
allowed it for “ want of jurisdiction.” On application this decision was recon- 
sidered by an order of the Secretary of War, February 15, 1881. 

The Comptroller, W. W. Upton, on reconsid the claim, thus concludes 
his decision; “ The claimants must look to the courts or to Congress, as there 
is no evidence of any agreement to pay for the use of the nt,” 

Thus is no resort for the a airo except through an act of Congress 
referring the subject to the Court of Claims with authority to adjudicate the case 
on principles of equity; and your petitioners will ever pray. 

ANNE C. TRIMBLE. 
z GEORGIANA PRESSTMAN. 

“Decision by Third Auditor upon a claim made by trusteesof Isaac R. Trimble, 
for royalty (with interest thereon) for the use of Howe’s patent truss in building 
Long Bri over the Potomac River at Washington, D. O., in 1861-"62: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 
December 19, 1878. 
It is not contended that any contract, arrangement, or understanding was en- 
tered into on the part of the United States to secure the right to use the patent. 
The claim is therefore a claim for for alleged invasion of a patent 


right, Of such claims the accounting officers of the Treasury have no jurisdic- 


_| tion. 


For want of jurisdiction the claim is disallowed. 
The papers with this decision are respectfully transmitted to the Second Comp- 


troller for consideration by him. 
A. M. GANGEWER, Acting Auditor. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECOND CoMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, 
February 24, 1879. 

The within opinion of the honorable Third Auditor is concurred in. 

W. W. UPTON, Comptroller. 
WAR DEPAETMENT, December 9, 1879. 

The papers in the claim of the trustees of I. R. Trimble, of Baltimore, Md., for 

the use by the United States of a prenien improvement described as ** Howe's 

t truss” for bridges, are, at the solicitation of claimant’s counsel, respect- 

ully returned tothe accounting officers of the Treasury with a recommendation. 
for reconsideration. 

‘The claimant’s counsel contend that it could not have been the intention of 
this Government to use the patent right in question without an implied engage- 
ment to pay for such use. This view entirely commends it to may segment, 
but I must leave to the accounting officers the question of law whether the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government can now adjust this claim. 

GEO, W. McCRARY, Secretary of War. 

The SECOND COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, SECOND COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 


February 15, 1881. 

Respectfully returned to the honorable Third Auditor, 

As recommended by the honorable the Secretary of War, I have carefully re- 
considered this claim, and admitting fully that the Government could not intend) 
to use a patent right without compensation, still I can not find evidence of any 
oon to Rey either a certain amount or the reasonable value. 

f the facts w the use by the Government of the claimant’s patent right, 
the amount to be paid therefor must be ascertained by the courts or by Congress, 
The decision of the accounting officers is therefore reaffirmed. 

W. W. UPTON, Comptroller. 


THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE, February 3, 1882. 


A true copy of papers on file with claim No, 50683, 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Deputy Third Auditor, 


“Tt will be observed that the acting Auditor disallows the claim ‘for want of 


jurisdiction,’ and transmits to the Second Comptroller, who concurs. 


“Tt will be further observed that claimants’ counsel asked a reconsideration, 
insisting ‘that it could not have been the intent of the Government to use the- 
patent re in question without an implied engagement to pay for the same,’ 
and that this view is concurred in by the Hon. George W. McCrary, then Secre- 
tary of War, who, however, leaves to the accounting officers the question of law 
whether the executive branch of the Government can now adjust this claim. 

“The Comptroller, upon review, adheres to his former opinion with the follow- 
ing in addition: ‘If the facts show the use by the Governmentof the claimants’ 
patent right, the amount to be paid therefor must be ascertained by the courts- 
or Aare onsared This last decision is February 15, 1881. 

“In the paper is the Suova copy of a letter from Hon. George W. McCrary, 
then Secretary of War, to the Hon. William Pinkney Whyte: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington City, November 21, 1878. 

Sır: In answer to your postal inquiry respecting the claim of Isaac R. Trimble;. 


1884. 
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of Maryland, for the use of the Howe truss by the Government, I have to advise | as to purchase a foreign ship, well built, of good material, and place 


you the last action, as shown by the records under date of November 24, 1877, 
was a letter to Hon. J. Morrison Harris, of Baltimore, informing him of my 
willingness to transmit the case to the Court of Claims, if the t uld 
so desire. It does not appear that ay sorme to this letter was received. 
v our obedient servan 
ad wy GEO. W. McCRARY, Secretary of War. 


Hon, WILLIAM PINKNEY Wit ý 
ae, United States Senate. 


THIRD AUDITOR’S OFFICE, February 21, 1882. 
Z f pape: file with claim No. 50683. 
Be teneenee © tie . A.M, GANGEWE 


Deputy Third A ‘. 


“From the rs presented to the committee, it appears that the right to the 
use of the resid ns sarod 5 from Isaac R. Trimble, assignee of Howe, to claimants ; 
that the delay in prosecuting from 1865 to 1870 is accounted for by the litigation 
as to ownership of the patent; that since then the claimants appear to have 
been exerting themselves to have their claim allowed ; that it was not allowed 
“for want of] jurisdiction,” as stated by the Second Comptroller. In the opin- 
ion of the committee, the claimants have a right to establish the use by the 
Government of their patent; that they have not been paid therefor, and the 
reasonable value of use, and to introduce evidence of ownership and loyalty. 
In short, the examination made by the committee shows a state of case whic 
in the judgment of the committee, entitles the claimants to a hearing in the 
Court of Claims, 

“Wherefore the committee report back Senate bill 1210, amended as therein 
shown, and recommend that the bill do, as amended, pass.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock has arrived, 
and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business of yester- 


day, which is Senate bill 1448. 
JOHN B. MONTEITH. 


Mr. SLATER. Iask the indulgence of the Senator from Maine while 
I call up a bill which was passed this morning and have it reconsidered 
in order to prevent a mi: of action between the two Houses. I 
refer to Senate bill 516. I move that it be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon moves to 
reconsider the vote on the passage of the bill (S. 516) to adjust the ac- 
counts of John B. Monteith, deceased, for the purpose of taking up a 
House bill inthe same words. The question is on the motion torecon- 
sider. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SLATER. Now I move to di the Committee on Indian 
Affairs from the further consideration of the House bill which I have 
sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks the 
indefinite postponement of Senate bill 516, which will be done, there 
being no objection. Now the Senator from Oregon asks unanimous con- 
sent to take up House bill 1319. 

Mr. SLATER. No; I move to discharge the Committee on Indian 

` Affairs from the further consideration of the House bill, it being before 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon moves to 
discharge the Committee on Indian Affairs from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1319) to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith, 
deceased 


The motion was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Oregon now moves 
that the Senate proceed to consider the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1319) to adjust the accounts 
of John B. Monteith, deceased. 

Mr. DAWES. I inquire if that bill has been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs ? 

Mr. SLATER. It has been considered and a Senate bill in the same 
words has been passed which I have had reconsidered in order that the 
House bill may take its place so that there shall not bea miscarriage of 
action between the two Houses. 

Mr. DAWES. -Are they the same? 

Mr. SLATER. The same in words precisely. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. GARLAND. I ask for the adoption of the following order: 

Ordered, That the claimant in the case of the Spanish ferry-boat Nuestra Señora 
de Regla have leave to withdraw his papers from the files of the Senate. 

The bill in regard to that matter has been passed, and the claimant 
needs his papers for settlement in the Treasury Department. 

The order was agreed to. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, when the Senate went into executive 
session yesterday, I was undertaking to argue that the logical and in- 
evitable result of the adoption of the amendment for ‘‘free ships” would 
be an entering-wedge to our coastwise trade, would ultimately control 
it and destroy it, as England has controlled and destroyed our foreign 
merchant marine; and, Mr. President, it seems to me there is no escape 
from the proposition, that no man can be found so unwise and foolish 


her under American registry with a limitation upon her rights imposed 
upon no other American ship carrying the American flag. And, sir, 
Iam borne out in that proposition by Capt. John Codman. Who is 
Capt. John Codman? He is the drum-major of the whole ‘‘free-ship’”” 
band, and the magic of his wand sets the tune which shall be played. 
Capt. John Codman is the only man I know of who for ten years has 
besieged Congress in behalf of free ships. Capt. John Codman is the man 
of whom the Capital of last Sunday said: 

The association of foreign steamship-owners and agents in New York, known 
as the “North Atlantic conference,” broken up and the companies are now 
engaged in a rather hot compeiHon aoe promises to destroy their profits dur- 
ing whatever'period it may last. This association of foreign steamship-owners 
was an organization of which little was known BE the general public. It dis- 
b amounts of money in the interest of the foreign companies and 


ursed 
some of it found its way to Washington. In fact, lobbying in the interest of the 


ra ship-owners wasone of the special purposes ofthe ion. Iam toid 
that Capt. 


ohn Codman, the frestende writer and agitator, wasmaintained for 
years by this organization. A gentleman closely identified with steamship in- 
terests told me that the funds of the ‘‘ conference” were used freely to influence 
the New York press, and, whenever necessary, to influence official action in 
Washington. 

Capt. John Codman, then, must be authority as tothis point which I 
raise, and in his examination before the special committee of the last 
Congress in relation to this very thing he said: 

I have suggested a limited tonnage— 

I think his su, ion was 3,000 tons, was it not? The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] says it was— 

I have suggested a limited tonnage, which will not materially interfere with the 
coasting trade, rather than the admission of ships to be used in the foreign trade 
exclusively, 

‘* Materially interfere with the coasting trade!’’ All the best vessels 
nearly in our coasting trade to-day come very near the 3,000 tons. He 
says further: 

The reason is, that no Americans would wish to own ships whose voyages 
they could not control. 

That is perfectly sound. The folly of an American speculator who 
would go into the buying of a ship when he could not control her after 
she was bought would be supreme. 

If they could not use them when they desired to do so in the coasting trade, 
they would prefer to own them as they own them now, under the British flag, 
because it is more economical, and they are protected by a more efficient navy 
than ours. 

Says Mr. Codman, on the next page, in answer to a question by Mr. 
DINGLEY: 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is it necessary for a foreign-built vessel to participate in the 
coasting trade? 

Mr. Copman. Yes, sir. 

Afterthat the deluge. Admit to American registry foreign-builtships, 
then, logically, as you must be compelled to do, admit them to your 
coasting trade,and then the old hulks in England, the sailor-cofiins lying 
there idle now, will be purchased for half what decent ships can be built 
for here or elsewhere and put into our coasting trade. There is a ship- 
yard in Hull that never has built a ship fit to sail on the ocean, that does 
nothing under the sun except build the poorest, cheapest ships, fit only 
to be sold to the insurance companies, which is generally their destiny. 
Ships from that yard, ships pronounced unseaworthy by the engineers, 
ships discarded from service by the Chamberlain bill when it becomes a 
law, the old iron ships of England, would come in here and with their 
cheaper crews would take absolute possession of our coasting trade, and 
the pride of America would once more be humbled. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Vest] in bringing for- 
ward this amendment is a skillful physician for a very sick patient. 
He dares not offer the bitter pill of free ships. No, the patient would 
not take it, and therefore he sugar-coats it with the provision of his 
amendment for free material, giving one the sugar and the other the 
bitter dose. Who asked the Senator from Missouri for free materials? 
I say there is not a ship-builder in the United States who has asked for 
such free-ship materials as these. I say there isnot an iron-ship builder 
in the United States who desires that free-material clause. I say there 
is not an iron-ship builder in the United States who can build ships in 
competition with ‘‘ free ships,” even with the help of that free-material 
clause. It admits iron anchors, cables, iron plates, castings, forgings, 
angle-iron, beams, masts, yards, rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, engines, 
boiler-plates, tubes, machinery, andin fact all the materials that go into 
the building of an iron steamer free of duty. The remedy would be 
useless: first, becauseit would require a much larger capital and a more 
extended credit on the part of the American ship-builder; second, be- 
cause the necessary delay in filling an order for a 4,000-ton ship would 
consume at least four months’ time; and third, the American ship- 
builder purchasing the materials for such an iron ship would be sub- 
jected to freight bills and other expenses to enable him to lay them 
down in his yard ready for use of about $40,000, while the Senator from 
Missouri under the free-ship clause could purchase the same materials. 
fitted into acompleted ship, freight her, sail her to New York, and it may 
be clear twenty or thirty thousand dollars by the voyage. Again, the 
‘*free materials” in cost would be about one-third of the completed 
ship. The other two-thirds, entirely labor, would be furnished by our 
mechanics at daily wages nearly double those prevailing in England. 
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How about these wages? I have here, very fortunately published re- 
cently, taken from an English paper, the wages which were adopted in 
English ship-yards only a few months ago: 

Since the year came in the ship-yards have not worked half or even quarter 
the forces of last year. Whole yards are lying idle and in others the work hours 
have been cut down and wages reduced. On the Ist of March the following 
scale of time-wages went into effect :“Carpenters, $1.32 je day; joiners, $1.28; 
spar-makers, $1.25; riveters and calkers, $1.20; smiths and riggers, $1.14; 
painters, $1.10; fitters, $1.08; sailmakers, $1.04; strikers, 80 cents. ece-work 
was to be reduced 20 per cent. under the change. The workmenare intelligent 
enough to comprehend the situation and cheerfully accept the reduced wages. 

In my State, in our ship-yards, where the other two-thirds of that 
ship must be built, the wages are to-day twice those named in that 
scale. The average of wages in the ship-yard in this country is $2 a 
day, while the average of this scale is about $1.08, so that you get your 
one-third in free materials under that clause. You have an extra charge 
upon them of $40,000 to bring them here. Then you have a double 
rate of wages under which to build and to fit for sea the other two- 
thirds of that ship, and the Senator from Missouri with his free-bought 
ship escapes the whole. I ask, in the name of a decent common sense, 
how does that free-material clause help us, indissolubly connected as it 
is with the clause admitting foreign-built ships free of duty to an Amer- 
ican registry ? 

The Honse bill also comes to us sugar-coated with the limitation of 
4,000 tons. Some Senators entertain the idea that there is compar- 
ative safety in such a limitation, The freight ships of to-day and of 
the future are to be 4,000 tonsand upward. And no Senator need flat- 
ter himself with the idea that this restriction affords any protection. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Maine is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; will he allow me to ask him whether the House 
bill has been reported to the Senate? 

Mr. FRYE. It has been brought here. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is in the Senate now? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir; it is on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I would ask whether that bill will be taken 
up and acted on as a substitute for this? 

Mr. FRYE. I can not tell. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator favor that proceeding? 

Mr. FRYE. That depends, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘That depends? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed we were engaged in some real act of 
legislation here, and not merely in a debating society proceeding over 
the question of free ships. I felt anxious that there should be some- 
thing that there was a | esti of putting in the shape of law, and I 
hoped the Senator from Maine would bring up the House bill and let 
it be acted on in lieu of this bill, as this is a Senate bill and would have 
to go to the House and be put upon the Speaker’s table, which is so 
heavily encumbered now, I believe, with more than two hundred Sen- 
ate bills, the House never would get to it. 

Mr. FRYE. Ido not understand why the Senator should suggest 
that passing the Senate bill it may not become alaw. Whyisit awaste 
of time to pass the Senate bill? : 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose that the two hundred orders or more which 
are on the Speaker’s table would of course take precedence of this, and 
it would be perfectly understood that, the House having acted upon a 
bill and sent it to us, the Senate would act upon the House bill and not 
put them to the trouble of considering a bill of ours. Their bill came 
to us before we debated this question. 

Mr. FRYE. It would be better for the Senate at once to adjourn 
and do no more business if that is the assumption upon which we are 
to proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator wiil allow me, it would be better 
that weshould adjourn than not to try to doa thing, or to debatesome- 
thing which is a mere pretense of doing business, when in fact it has 
no sort of direction. 

Mr. FRYE. I decline to be interrupted further. I hardly see what 
that has to do with this question. I thought the Senator wished to ask 
a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iasked it and got an answer. 

Mr. FRYE. Isay the House bill came to the Senate with the limi- 
tation of 4,000 tons intended to satisfy Senators that that proposition 
was a safe one; but I ask any Senator here within hearing of my voice 
what his reply is to me, if that becomes a law, and I ask the right to 
import a 3,000-ton ship, or a 2,000-ton ship, orany ship? Whyshoulda 
man worth a million dollars be permitted to go abroad and buy a 4,000- 
ton ship for two or three hundred thousand dollars less than he can buy 
it here, and the man of smaller means, wishing to buy a 3,000-ton ship, 
be compelled to pay the higher price for the American ship? Whatis 
the logic of that? There is none, Asa matter of course, if you to-day 
put the limitation of 4,000 tons on the ship that may be imported, to- 
morrow that limitation will be removed; it must be removed logically, 
and you must admit any ship that any man wishes to buy to an Ameri- 
can register or none at all. 

Then, again, the House proposition is utterly absurd in this, more 
absurd than the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, be- 
cause the House bill leaves the duty from 30 to 45 per cent. upon all 


materials entering into a ship and admits a 4,000-ton ship free from 
all duty. 

Mr. BAYARD. In the debate, if I may refer to it, there was a clear 
admission that the free-material clause should accompany the free-ship 
clause. 

Mr. FRYE. I have undertaken to show that the free-material clause 
is not worth a cent to a ship-builder with free ships coupled with it, 
and that no ship-builder asks forit, nor could it be taken advantage of. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Maine is interrupted now, and if he 
will allow me, he to-day announced that no ship-builder in this coun- 
try was willing for free ships even if free materal was allowed. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. A dispatch was sent to mea little while ago from a friend 
in the House which reads thus: 

DETROIT, Micu., April 30, 1854. 
FRANK H. HURD: 
If you will give us free materials we are willing to have free shipsand fear no 


competition. 
FRANK E. KIRBY. 
Bad Kirby represents the largest iron-ship building industry on the great 
es, è 
FRANK H. HURD., 


T called on the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] a few moments 
ago and asked him who Mr. Kirby was, and he corroborated what Mr. 
Hurnsaid, that he was connected with the largest ship-building indus- 
try there, a highly respectable and a very intelligentman. Thatisall 
I know about it. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam notsurprised that one should be found in the whole 
country, nor would it amaze me if Mr. Kirby failed to understand the 
amendments. 

Again, sir, there is another interest to be looked out for here in this 
matter of free ships. There are iron-ship yards in this country doing 
to-day an immense business, and prepared to do very much more. 
Take theship-yard of William Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, and there 
is no ship-yard that stands higher. Their names are known all overthis 
country and all over Europe. They have built some of the best vessels 
that ever have been builtin the world. They built a few months ago 
a vessel called the San Pueblo. It carried 4,500 tons dead weight; an 
iron steamship. It cost $350,000. It was built for the Pacific Im- 
provement Company. Its first voyage was from New York to Port Said, 
and it made it quicker than any ship anywhere ever did before. It 
went throngh the Suez Canal, the first large American steamer that 
ever went through the canal. It sailed from there to Singapore. It 
made the quickest time from New York to Singapore that ever was 
made by any steamship. The voyage was successful. William Cramp 
& Sons have been two generations in establishing their reputation as 
ship-builders. They have a plant of at least $1,200,000. They have 
ali the machinery necessary for building iron ships. Mr. Cramp told 
me that in eight months’ time he could float six 4,000-ton ships from 
his yard. He has to-day three iron ships on the stocks, and one just 
launched, averaging over 3,000tons each. He has immense machinery, 
everything required for building ships of three, four, five, or six thousand 
tons. That business built up with an experience of two generationsis 
worth something to the owners, but more to the United States. 

Take John Roach. He hasa plant of over $2,000,000 invested in the 
Morgan Iron Works in New York city and in his yards at Chester. He 
is prepared to build ships ofany size, and has built several over 5,000 tons 
burden. He employs 3,000 men, has all of the appliances, all of the 
tools, everything necessary in his own ownership to commence from 
the very bottom and build every part of his ship and float her on the 
ocean. That ship-yard is worth something to the United States of 
America. 

Take the Harlan and Hollingsworth Company, names as familiar as 
household words in this country as ship-builders, names above reproach 
anywhere, experienced, skilled men, with experienced and skilled labor- 
ers, and a million dollars for a plant. Their ship-yard is of value to 
this Republic. Take Pusey & Jones, also experienced ship-builders; a 
million-dollar plant. Take Gorringe’s new company on the Delaware; 
I presume a million-dollar plant, too. Take Neaffie & Levy at Phila- 
delphia; another million dollars. Take the Dialogue Works in New 
Jersey; another million dollars. 

By the last census there were 2,188 ship-building establishments, 
with a capital invested of $20,979,874. In those establishments there 
were 21,845 workmen, who received in wages annually $12,713,813. 
Besides these employers and employés directly affected by the passage 
of a free-ship bill there are the iron and steel manufacturers, their 
workmen, iron-ore and coal miners, lumbermen and raftsmen, sail and 
boiler makers, boiler and steam-engine works outside the ship-building 
establishments, associated together, employing more than 1,000,000 
men, 

It was a slight thing in olden days to own a ship-yard. Three thou- 
sand dollars would be plant enough for the building of the wooden ship. 
But when it comes to building iron ships it will take a million dollars 
at least, especially to build a ship of 4,000 tons and upward. Mr, 
Goss, the leading wooden-ship builder in the United States, living in 
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my own State, at Bath, Me., building more wooden ships to-day than 
all the rest of the ship-builders together, has already entered into an 
agreement with Boston parties to go down here to Alexandria and in- 
vest $1,000,000 in an iron-ship yard there, the iron and the coal being 
nearer thanin his own State and the saving of freight being great. 
They are simply awaiting the result of this bill in Congress. 

I submit that free ships would ruin every yard that I have named 
in this country and would stop absolutely every project for new yards. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who interrupted me a 
moment ago, has in his State the best opportunity for iron-ship build- 
ing that is to be found in the United States—coal, iron, water lying 
right side by side, and the land to-day not worth more than $15an acre. 
Pass this free-ship clause and it never will be worth more. Pass the rest 
of this bill and leave the free-ship clause off, and in less than ten years 
there will be millions of dollars invested in the State of Alabama in 
building iron ships, for the experience of men shows that you must go 
where the iron and the coal and the water are; you can not afford to 
bring the coal and the iron where you are. 

Who has asked for free ships? Hasany ship-owner? Has any ship- 
builder? Has any shi ter asked for free ships? Has any me- 
chanic working in those ship-yards asked for free ships? Have any ot 
the million of men who to-day are interested in ship-building in this 
country, directly or indirectly, as laborers, ever asked forfree ships? No 
one asks for them except importers, who ask for free trade in every- 
thing. France and England and Germany would like free ships, Ot 
course they would, and then in the event of a war they would know 
where to go with their merchantships. They would go under the Amer- 
ican flag, and each one of those nations with a free-ship clause could 
save 25 per cent. at least in the expense of maintaining a navy to take 
care of their great commercial interests. It is for this land so per- 
sistently seeks it at our hands, not for the sake of selling ships. 

Once more I wish to appeal to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 
Here is a bill every section of which is admitted to be healthy, wise, 
just, every section of which and every amendment that the committee 
proporsi to make to it, relieving American shipping from serious bur- 

ens it has borne now for a century, every section of it calculated to 
help to the revival of the merchant marine, the committee of the House 
unanimously agreeing that that is so, the Committee on Commerce on 
the part of the Senate unanimously agreeing that it is so. Why, Iask 
him, should he, then, where there is absolute ment upon every 
other clause, bring in here a proposition which at least one-half would 
believe would be absolute destruction to the interests involved, which 
every ship-builder believes would destroy his ship-yard, which every 
ship-owner knows would depreciate the shipsin his hands? 

Mr. President, I was asked by several Senators to explain generally 
this bill, and as brieflyasI canI will. Section 1 provides that officers of 
American ships other than the captain may under certain circumstances 
be foreigners. The law requiring American ships to be officered entirely 
by Americans was passed many years ago, was well at the time because 
our sailors were American, and in case a mate or second mate was dis- 
abled there was no difficulty in supplying his place in a foreign port. 
To-day it is changed; the most of our seamen are foreigners, and fre- 
quently now an American ship in a foreign port with a disabled mate 
an not supply his place with an American officer. To that section 
there is no objection, unanimously reported by the House committee, 
unanimously reported by the Senate committee, the House of 
Representatives twice, passed the United States Senate without division. 

Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 relate entirely to what is known as 
extra wages. The statutes to-day providethat in almost every contin- 
gency ifan American master disc his sailors in a foreign port, 
with or without their consent, he shall pay three months’ extra 
besides all the that are due—two months to go to the sailor an 
one month to the United States That was well when it be- 
came a Jaw and our sailors had homes, were American, and did not wisk 
to be left in foreign ports; but to-day our sailors are at home in one 
port as in another, and are as willing to be discharged in one port as 
inanother. Yet if you undertake even with the consent of your crew 
to discharge them in a foreign port you are compelled to pay three 
months’ extra wages. Twice since I have been in Congress I have re- 
covered, in one case $1,500 and in another twelve hundred and odd 
dollars, for fees exacted under that law. I have adozen cases lying in 
my desk where those wages have been exacted, on one ship twice within 
three months, amounting to over $3,000. The proposed amendments 
of our law correspond almost entirely with the English law. England 
has repealed the extra-wage clause. It now, only in unusual circum- 
stances, allows one month’s wages to be exacted, and that one month’s 
wages in England is only a little over half the one month we provide 
for in this bill for American ships and American sailors. These three 
clauses have passed unanimously three committees, twice through the 
House, once through the Senate without a division, again unanimously 
from the Senate Committee on Commerce, and I believe there is no 
objection to them. 

The ninth section provides for the return of sailors home left in for- 
eign ports sick or destitute. The law as it stands to-day compels every 
American vessel to take two for each one hundred tons burden and 
carry them home and receive as pay $10. The average voyage from 
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Melbourne to New York is one hundred to one hundred and ten days, 
and under that law an American master in Melbourne is compelled to 
take two destitute or sick sailors for each one hundred tons and carry 
them, supporting them in every way for one hundred and ten days, for 


$10. This section that law, and provides that it shall be $10 
where the voyage does not exceed thirty days and where it exceeds 
thirty days it may be $20. 

Section 10 is a provision about advance wages. It is purely philan- 
thropic. Itis tentative entirely. I have little or no faith init; but the 
friends of the sailors, the humanitarians, were exceedingly anxious to 
have some section here to prevent the advanced wages. To-day the sail- 
ors are in the hands of boarding-house keepers. The boarding-house 
keeper makes the demand upon the captain of the ship; the captain of 
the ship advances two months’ wages; the boarding-house keeper gets 
the whole of it; the sailors taken on board the ship are compelled to 
work two months for nothing, and noone has received a dollar of pay- 
mentexcept the boarding-house keeper and the ies in the cities. 
This is an attempt to rectify that. I do not believe it can be done. I 
never yet have seen any power on earth equal to the power of a sailor 
boarding-house keeper; anything can be evaded. England has tried 
for fifteen years to stop that and has not succeeded. This is our first 
attempt by legislation. I suppose no one will object to the trial. 

Section 11 requires the ship to carry a complement of clothing, to- 
bacco, &c., and slop-chest. That is necessary, so that the sailor may 
supply himself when he gets on board, and nobody objects to it. 

Section 12 repeals all consular fees now charged to vessels. It may 
amount to $100,000 a year. Our consular system is self-supporting. 
Last year the United States made $50,000 or $60,000 out of its consular 
system, and I see now one branch of the Government in its economic 

is cutting down the wages of the consulsstillmore. Why, when 
the United States vessels and vessels from other countries support them 
and pay into the Treasury of the United States $50,000 or $60,000 of 
excess every year? The bill repeals those consular fees, the whole of 
them. ‘That also has passed Congress, both branches; it has passed the 
committees unanimously, and no one objects to it. 

Section 14relates to the tonnage tax. We collect now, from what is 
known as a war tax, the tonnage tax, $1,400,000 a year, from vessels. 
That is all covered into the United States Treasury and is clear profit. 
About $300,000 of it comes from our vessels and the balance from for- 
eign ships. If it all came from ours we would repeal it as a war tax 
as unfit to stand. Foreign governments charge us, not tonnage tax, 
but light dues and other taxes more than the equivalent of this tax. 
Therefore it is deemed wise to retain this. But under existing law a 
2,000-ton ship which makes only one voyage in a year pays.a tax of $600 
for that year. An English steamship of 2,000 tons making ten round 
voyages in the year pays $600 and no more, the steamer paying no 
more than the sailing vessel. k 

We have undertaken to provide in the bill against that discrimina- 
tion against the sailing vessel, and we provide that the tonnage tax 
shall be 3 cents a ton on certain vessels certain voyages, not exceeding 
15 cents in any year, and collected at every entry. We provide fur- 
ther that on other ships and on other voyages it shall be 6 cents at each 
entry, not to exceed 30 cents, the present amount, for any one year. I 
presume there would be no objection to that. That would leave in the 
Treasury of the United States above $1,000,000 a year. 

Section 15 relates to the hospital tax. We collect under our law to- 
day 40 cents every month from every sailor on an American ship for 
the support of hospitals. It amounts to $400,000 a year, and it just 
about supports the hospitals. I think (the Senator from Missouri will 
remember) it came within a few thousand dollars last year, did it not? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. It just about supports the hospitals. Every civilized 
nation has hospitals for its sailors, and no civilized nation charges the 
sailors for it. This is a charge against the sailors, but the vessels are 
compelled to pay it, of course, because in shipping our crews every sailor 
knows the fact he is to be taxed 40 cents a month, and that amount is 
added to his wages, so that the vessels here pay $400,000 a year, and 
the vessels of no other country pay a cent for like service. We have 
provided for its absolute 

Mr. BECK. Ifthe Senator will allow me to inquire—I looked at it, 
but I am not prepared myself to state—is the committee entirely satis- 
fied that we can give no relief in regard to the tonnage tax to American 
ships without the law also affecting foreigners the same way ? 

Mr. FRYE. That was the conclusion they arrived at after an exam- 
ination. I had Die SEAE that it could be done, but I examined 
it with a good deal of care and came to the conclusion it could not be. 

Mr. BECK. I was aware that the Senator from Maine at one time 
wh Pa it possible, so I asked him the question, though I was not sure 
myself. 

Mr. FRYE, I remember that about the same time, and in about 
the same discussion, I stated another thing which I thought I knew 
absolutely, and that was that it was in the power of the United States 
to relieve those ships from taxation. I think a good many and very 
much abler lawyers than I am had the same opinion, and yet on con- 
sulting the Senator from Missouri once he informed me that he thought 
I had better look over the law. I did so, and in about two hours’ time 
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I came to the conclusion that the United States was utterly powerless 
in the premises, that it was a matter within the States and for the 
States, and that the United States could not doit. Iam happy to be 
able to say that I learn something every day, and the more I associate 
with distinguished gentlemen like the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Kentucky the more I am learning; but I never shall 
learn to like free ships from either of them. 

The House bill provides in one section that the costof supporting the 
hospitals shall be charged to the collection from the tonnage tax. This 
bill contains no such provision. 

Section 16 provides that all articles of foreign production, supplies 
for vessels engaged in the foreign trade, shall be taken from bonded 
warehouses free of duty. That section created some commotion. The 
men who are engaged in the manufacture of rigging, sails, and cordage 
ap’ before the committee and protested against it, because it ad- 
mitted free of duty all which would go into the equipmentofaship. I 
hardly believedit. I understood the words ‘‘supplies’’ and ‘‘stores’’ to 
be technical and not toapply to equipment; but rather than make any 
mistake I addressed a note to Mr. James, chief of the customs division 
of the Treasury Department, in Washington, asking him, and I received 
the following reply. In order to quiet those gentlemen I will have it 
read and made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). The Secretary will read the communication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 18, 1884. 
Dear Sim: In answer to the inquiries contained in your note of yesterday, I 
have to state that the words “ship-stores” and ‘ship supplies” are understood 
in the practice of this office as equivalent to each other and tothe corresponding 
words “ sea-stores ” and “sea supplies,” and appears to have been generally ap- 
ed to such articles as are consumed on board, by being eaten, drunk, or burnt; 
t rigging, sails, anchors, chronometers, &c., are designated as equipment, 
and that the question what quantity of sea stores or supplies should be dutiable 
as sufficient is wholly within the ry aap of the collector of customs to whom 
the list of such =o is presented by the master of an arriving vessel. 
Very respectfully, 
H. B. JAMES, 
Chief of Customs Division, 
Hon, W. P, FRYE, Uniled States Senate. j 

Mr. FRYE. This simply puts us on an equality with the English 
ship-owner as to supplies. He has always had them free of duty and 
the right to withdraw them from bonded warehouses. 

Section 17 is a provision in which the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] will feel some interest. There is a statute somewhere (I 
tried tofind it this morning and could not) which provides that articles 
of American manufacture for foreign markets made wholly from foreign 
materials shall be entitled to a drawback of 90 per cent. when exported. 
We manufactured a great many different agricultural implements, and 
very early the Treasury Department put a construction upon that law 
which forbade the manufacturer from putting into the article anything 
of American product, holding that even if a piece of wood of American 
growth was used he could not get his 90 per cent. drawback; and by 
several statutes we have provided against that construction for agricul- 
tural implements. 

We have been building ships for the South American markets prin- 
cipally under that statute, and the Treasury Department has held the 
same construction, that if a plank of American growth was put into 
the ship no drawback could bereceived. Thatis distinguishing against 
us, our productsand our people, and itis compelling the builder in order 
to get the drawback to send abroad for every dollar's worth of the ma- 
terial, This section provides, as has been provided about agricultural 
implements, that if the ship is manufactured wholly or in of foreign 
material the builder shall be entitled to the drawback on the articles im- 
ported. That will have a very beneficial effect,and will enable the 
ship-builder on the Delaware River to build all the vessels required 
for the South American waters. 

Section 18 touches the individual liability of ship-owners. To-day, 
except as otherwise provided by statute, in case of collisions, torts, em- 

ements, &c., the American shi ers are simply copartners. A 
dozen in the ownership, each a twelfth, or more or less, as ships are 
owned in our country, are copartners in the law, and in any con- 
tracts that are made, no matter what they may be, each one is held 
for the whole. This deters many men of wealth from undertaking to 
build ships. It will be remembered that we are not copartners in the 
ordinary association of such. It will be remembered that my share 
of the ship can be disposed of without the consent of the others. At 
any day, at any moment, I can register the bill of sale, and I am no 
longer a member of the copartnership, and so every share of the ship 
may be disposed of without the consent of the other owners. It must 
be understood, too, that we have no more control of our ships as shi 
owners than the stockholders in a great factory have; not so much, 
because our ship is out of our sight three-fourths of the time. We 
relieve stockholders in these corporations from any liability beyond 
their stock simply because they are conducted by agents and superin- 
tendents; but your ship is controlled by agents and superintendents, 
and those agents are out of your sight and out of your reach for months 
atatime. I believe that that liability should be limited, and it will 
be a great inducement and encouragement to men of wealth to invest 
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in ships. 
Mr. BROWN. To what is the liability limited? 


Mr. FRYE. To the extent of the amount owned, the same as in a 
corporation. 

The committee have authorized me to offer certain amendments to 
the bill, which I will address myself to at thismoment. The first two 
amendments are suggested by the able speech of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest] made on free ships when the naval appropriation bill 


was under consideration. One serious objection urged by the Senator 
was that if we shipped a crew in Liverpool fora round voyage to New 
York and back we were compelled to discharge them in New York and 
reship them. If we shipped them for three months and we entered a 
home port twice in the three months we were compelled to discharge 
them each time and reship them. The Senator from Missouri com- 
plained that it increased the wages and thus made a discrimination 
against American ships. I complained not that it did that, but that 
it placed an additional e upon the American ship which was 
without reason. It costs the Philadelphia line $6,000 every year to 
reship when they hire their hands by the year at so much a month. 
These two provisions commend themselves to the Senator from Mis- 
souri for the one reason, to me for the other, and to the committee 
unanimously for both. I have no doubt they will be productive of 
great good. In fact, I have received letters and telegrams already in- 
dicating the importance in which they are held elsewhere. 

The next amendment I am authorized to offer is a section in reference 
to the painting of the name of the ship on the stern. Not very impor- 
tani that must appear to Senators. Many of ourship-owners in theState 
of Maine think more of that than they do of the rest of this bill. The 
man who owns a ship looks upon her as his wife or his children; he 
loves his ship; and under the law as it stands to-day he is required to 
paint on the stern the name, it may be that of his wife or of his daugh- 
ter and the port to which she belongs. For seventy-five years the port 
to which she belonged was construed to be the p where she was 
owned, and if a man built a ship in Surry and she was owned there, he 
painted on the stern the ‘‘ Mary Ann, from Surry, Me.’’ In 1875 a 
sharp Treasury official discovered that it was a violation of the law. 
He reported to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary issued 
an order that all those ships must bear the name of the port of entry 
regardless of where they were built orowned. They are building ves- 
sels, home vessels, owned at home, owned in families, in many in- 
stances by the blacksmith, the carpenter, the captain, and the mate. 
Their vessels they wish to name after one of the family and the home, 
the place where she is owned and built, and yet under the construc- 
tion of the Treasury Department she may be the ‘‘Julia Ann’’ from 
Machias, her port of entry, but actually built and owned a hundred 
miles from there. Take Bath and Richmond, on the Kennebec River— 
Bath, the greatest ship-building city in the United States to-day of 
wooden ships; her rival, Richmond, is fifteen miles above. The men 
who build their ships in Richmond regard it as about as serious a wrong 
as can be imposed upon them by law to compel them to put a ship 
built there and owned there under the name of Bath, her port of entry, 
and Bath would fully reciprocate under like circumstances. I take it 
that no Senator will object to that provision. 

Mr. HALE. Just there let me ask my colleague, was not the reason 
for the ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury that the technical view 
was taken of the word ‘‘port,’’ and it was concluded there could be 
nothing but the port of entry, thereby taking away this privilege from 
the men who built the ship? 

Mr. FRYE. I so understand it. 

The next provision I was authorized to offer was: 

That until the provisions of section 1, chapter 376, of the laws of 1882 shall be 
made applicable to penean coming into the United States br land carriage, 
said provision shall not apply to passengers coming by vessels employed ex- 
clusively in the trade between the ports of the United States and the ports of the 
Dominion of Canada or the ports of Mexico. 

A law was passed in 1882 imposing a head-tax upon emigrants of 50 
cents a head. It was fer the benefit principally of New York city. It 
intended to apply as a matter of course to emigrants crossing the ocean. 
Nobody dreamed it would apply to those coming across a river or a 
bridge or a ferry-boat, or anything of that kind, from Canada. Under 
that law to-day every steamer sailing from Portland or Eastport or Ma- 
chias, Me., across one hundred miles to Saint John or up the Saint 
John River or down to Halifax is compelled to pay 50 cents a head 
for every Canadian returning in her to the United States. There is a 
railroad running right down by the coast going straight across the Saint 
John River into Saint John city, and that can bring all the emigrants 
it pleases without being subject to any tax. You may take it up the 
Saint Lawrence River, it is the same. If you ride over the railroad 
bridge you pay no tax; if you come across the ferry-boat you pay 50 
cents a head; and so all the way along the borders of the Canadian 
coast down the lakes and therivers. It is working a great hardship and 
injustice, and it ought not to apply except as this provision directs it 
shall. I trust that amendment will be adopted. 

Now, I come to what I regard as the most important provision of the 
whole bill, and that is sections 19 and 20. Under the law to-day the 
United States seizes an American vessel, detains her at the wharf un- 
til the mail-bag is ready, puts the mail-bag on board, compels her to 
deliver it at the portof destination, and pays her about 1 cent a letter. 
In one-third of the cases to South American ports it does not the 
ship the actual cost of delivering the letters at the port of di tion, 
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To all the Mexican and South American ports last year the whole | and above the actual cost of handling and delivering those mails. Let 
amount paid for carrying the United States mails was $10,351.57 un- | me present a table showing the sums paid last year for ocean mail 


der that infamous law. I say that $10,351.57 did not pay $5, 000 over | service: 
Statement showing the sums paid for ocean conveyance of mails exchanged between the United States and Mexico and South America during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1883, and the lines of vessels employed in the conveyance of said mails. ’ 

MEXICO. 
Line. | Termini of service. ee 

New York, Havana and Mexican Mail Steamship Company.............. New York to Mexico $4,485 15 
oeeie vopegdcacetesasebepicteeseephsonkan subban sysues pppsontenseu snes psa ...| New Orleansto Mexico. 644 89 
California and Mexican Steamship Company. San Francisco to Mexico.. 358 44 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. New York to Mexico. 59 48 
BD + PA ROLLS RED PEAS SIS Franc to Mexi 975 48 
North and New York to Mexico 51 
Morgan line... Galveston to Mexico. 14 79 
ANAS New Orleans to Mexico. 485 69 
SPONSE LY PLAT NR 7 E ORE L E ER LORE A A FL 10 60 
panna Sidberry.. 46 78 
7, 051 SI 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
New York to United States of Colombia.. $606 41 
New York to Venezuela..................... 7 93 
do... 653 24 
New York to United States of Colombia.. 42 96 
A, ee ween ahs Dire SS eS 1,520 63 
New York to Colon for Chili .. 954 51 
New York to Colon for Ecuadc 304 64 
New York to Colon for Peru .. $1,052 77 
`| San Francisco to United States = Colombia... 79 89 
San Francisco to for Chili............ H 43 
San Francisco to Panama for Ecuador 999 
San Francisco to Panama for Peru............... 73 81 
New York to British packet agents Colon an 27 62 
New York to United States consul, Panama.......... 5 50 
San Francisco to United States ships and United States consul, Panama. 208 70 
„| New York to Colon for Chili...... 747 
New York to Colon for Peru.. 5 57 
New York to United States of 84 35 
New York to Colon for Ecuador. 1% 
New York to Seene Republi 43 75 
New York to Brazil.............005 2,377 74 
«| Baltimore to Brazil.............sscosscssssesesens osese senses 108 86 
New York to Brazil for Argentine Republic, Ke... 199 32 
New York to Brazil.. 1,128 OL 
Philadelphia to Brazi 19 73 
Baltimore to Brazil.. 30 13 
New York to Brazil for Argentine Republic, &c. 58 49 
AV Sj RA ees | A Ri ee 370 92 
Do. New York to Brazil for Argentine pay yen &e........ 8 38 
Morris Waln & Co.’s steamers ... Philadelphia to Brazil and to Brazil for Argentine Republic, &e..... 199 61 
W. H. Crossman & Co,’s steame: New York to Brazil and to Brazil for Argentine Republic, &c..... 66 73 
William Darley & Bentley's steam .| Boston to Brazil 818 
—— 
a TEENE E E EEE E TEN S E E S E EEDS I EE E EE O 10,351 57 


Last year we paid the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for carry- 

ing the United States mails $21,559.34, 7 cents a mile. We paid the 
American line from Philadelphia to Queenstown $3,006.37, 3 cents a 
mile; and two years ago we paid from Galveston to Brashear, for one 
year, $50,000, or a dollar a mile. That was a coastwise vessel, while 
the former was an American vessel sailing to foreign ports. 
- Great Britain carried last year 46,051,500 letters on the ocean; the 
United States carried 23,958,691. The United States made $1,300,000 
and covered it into the Treasury; and Great Britain paid $1,600,000 
more than she received for twice the number of letters. The United 
States, under that infamous statute which authorizes the Postmaster- 
General to seize a vessel and compel her to take the mails, covers into 
the Treasury every year over a million dollars taken out of the mer- 
chant marine, and then Senators wonder what is the trouble with this 
service, and every time any attempt has been make to repeal that 
section the cry of ‘‘subsidy ’’ has been raised and the repeal has never 
been made. 

The United States paid last year for its whole foreign mail service 
about $279,000; $40,000 of it went to American ships; the balance of it, 
about $239,000, to foreign ships. The largest price paid by the United 
States to an American vessel was 7 cents a mile. What is it in the 
steamboat service on our rivers, lakes, and coast? San Francisco, Cal., 
to Eureka, Cal., $6,500 a year—58 cents a mile;. Portland, Oreg., to 
The Dalles, Oreg., $7,487—21 cents a mile; Seattle, Wash., toSehome, 


Wash., $8,439.83—32 cents a mile; Port Townsend, Wash., to Sitka, 
Alaska, $16, 000—$1.23 a mile; San Francisco, Cal., to Portland, Oreg., 
$22, 000—69 cents a mile; New Tacoma, Wash., ‘to Port Townsend, 
Wash., $29,700—97 cents a mile. How does that contrast with the 7 
cents a mile to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and 3 cents a mile 
to the expiring Philadelphia and Queenstown line? How can Sena- 
tors justify the continuance on the statute-book of a statute which does 
that gross injustice? What is the difference between sailing and car- 
Tying your mails across the ocean to a foreign port and carrying them 
from Galveston to Brashear, or from Boston to Portland, or from New 
York to Baltimore? Why do you apply one rule in the one case and 
another rule in the other? Why is it a subsidy for you to pay a reason- 
able price for carrying the mail to Liverpool and not a subsidy when 
you pay an unreasonable price for carrying it to Sitka? 

Take your star-routes. Ihave half a dozen of them here, which I 
will present, where the pay per mile to one is 20 cents, to another 27 
cents, to another 25 cents, to another 45 cents, and to another 29 cents. 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND Say oe) PostTMASTER-GENERAL, 
‘ashington, D. C., January 8, 1884. 
Sie : In reply to your letter of the 7th nite (No. 64025 Stat.) Ihave the honor 
to inform you that this office can not give you the weight of mails on steamboat 
and star mail-routes, but the follow table will show you the length of travel, 
the frequency, and = ay of the of the steamboat routes, and also 


STEAMBOAT ROUTES. 


No. of route. 


.| Portland, Oreg... se 
..| Port Townsend, Wash..... 


six of the largest star-ro 
| Fay per Annual 
3 iile Miles. Trips. pay. 

216 | Once a week......... .| $6,500 00 

111 | Six times a week. 7,487 00 

167 | Three times a wee! 8,439 83 

1,083 | Once a month...... 16,000 00 

688 | Four times a month ..| 22,000 00 

98 | Six times a week-............-....:000: 29,700 00 
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No, of route. | From— 


Winnemucca, Ney. 


| Boise City, Idaho. 
Grant’s Pass, Oreg. 


| Redding, Cal... 
| Kelton, Utah 


Very respectfull 


Fi 
Hon. James S. CRAWFORD, Superintendent Foreign Mails. 


Why, Mr. President, the average paid on star-routes and steamboat 
service coastwise is 57} cents a mile, and the average paid on the 
ocean for your foreign mail service, when you are trying to recover and 
restore your merchant marine, is not 5 centsa mile. Why? Because 
the Postmaster-General has absolute power and dominion over your 
vessels under that statute, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky shied when hestruck these 
two sections. He said that he had a little fear that there might be 
a subsidy here. What isa subsidy? The Senator from Missouri in 
his speech the other day said that England never paid a subsidy; she 

id for carrying the mail. Is this a subsidy, paying for carrying the 

Jnited States mail at a fair and reasonable price? Is the Senator from 
Kentucky unwilling to pay a fair and reasonable price for this service? 
Does the Senator from Kentucky believe that it is not only right but it 
is the duty of the United States to pay a fair price for carrying the mail 
anywhere? It never will until this section of the statutes is repealed. 

This bill simply provides that the United States may pay as much as 
it receives—no more; that is to say, the foreign mails shall be self-sup- 
porting. Is that subsidy? Suppose it was required of Kentucky, let 
me see how she would come out. We paid last year for mail service 
and mail facilities in Kentucky $135,816.93 more than Kentucky oat 
us; we paid for Missouri $305,429.17 last year more then we got from 
the mail service there; we paid for Texas $749,238.64 last year more 
than we received; we paid br Arkansas $540,309.56 more than we re- 
ceived. We even pai for the great State of Ohio nearly $600,000 last 
year for her mail facilities over and beyond what the State of Ohio 
actually paid into the United States Treasury for the Post-Office estab- 
lishixent. Suppose we take Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, and the rest of 
those States, and say that that is a subsidy, and refuse to give them 
any more than this section gives for the foreign mails, why should we 
not? I will submit this table as a matter of information: 


States. 


Profit. 


$4, 869 40 |... 


i @ageeses 


$ 
: 


| 19, 299 84 7, 654 07 
«| 240, 571 78 |.. 305,429 17 
123,606 89 135, 816 93 
83, 605 82 90, 111 81 
186, 425 52 217, 698 83 
106, 925 12 126, 905 03 
525,575 17 540, 309 56 

.| 187, 967 83 165, 352 10 
-| 701,882 SL 749, 233 04 
663, 703. 25 569, 708 24 
214, 996 20 243, 460 94 
59,759 88 87,731 15 
241, 643 27 346,769 89 
523,758 13 543, 852 53 

| 175,004 79 192,432 40 
:| 189,518 59 |. 309, 767 41 
| 203, 822 08 |. 220,115 52 
231, 027 18 169, 804 54 
88,585 19 85,005 16 
188, 602 73 193, 072 75 
857, 622 57 827, 342 75 
154, 537 66 |.. 164, 470 66 

-| 124,560 76 |.. 129, 027 99 
{| 172, 541 88 |. 232, 978 61 


328 00 

27- 500 00 

153} 000 00 

27- 700 00 

45+ an Seven timesa week.. eo 572 03 

TEAS Ce 294 Seven times a week..................| 57,065 97 


Pendleton, Oreg.......... 


H. D. LYMAN, Acting Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


The l o column shows the amount that the receipts are greater than the 
expenditures for the year. 
one column shows the amount that the expenditures are greater than the 
receipts, 
Very respectfully, 
W. B. THOMPSON, 
General Superintend: 

Mr. President, I have here a statement of the Postmaster-General 
showing our foreign mail service for 1883. I have already stated the 
amount, but it is necessary for information as to the other sections of 
this bill that this should be printed: 


Statement showing approximately the net revenues of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment of the United States on mail matter sent to and received from foreign 
countrics during the fiseal year ended June 30, 1883, based upon the tab- 
ulated estimate of mail matter exchanged during that period, given on page 
697 of the Postmaster-General’s Report for 1883: 


RECEIPTS, 
Amount of postage prepaid on letters sent abroad............ 
Amount of postage prepaid on cards sent abroad. 


Amountof prepaid on printed matter sentabroad 
Amount coll on unpaid mail matter received..... 

40 per cent. on $52,507.80 of registration fees on 525,078 

— sent abroad, this being estimated us net profit on regis- 

WPS E EE EEA ESAE IN ETADI IA AANS SA P ENSE ORAN 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount paid for sea conveyance, other than inter- 
mediary or transit, namely : 


y 
1. To foreign vessels, including French packets...... $284,076 41 
3, American Vessels. ....5....000ccs<ceveessssvessecssassonensveess a 32,445 72 
Amount paid foreign administrations for k 
intermediary, territorial, and sea transit 
of United States mails. w+ $96,745 91 
amount received for ilar service 
rformed for said administrations by the 
Nited Stated...sssisesssssocosccesssios isore cresoesos « 30,2352 96 
56,492 95 


Estimated cost of interior (domestic) mail 

service on 57,573,272 letters sent and re- 

ceived (three letters to one ounce — 19,- 

191,091 ounces, 2 cents per half ounce)...... 767,643 64 
cards sent and received, at 1 


48,329,548 packets, prints, &c.; x 
ckets, samples, sent and received (50,- 
1,391 ounces, at 1 cent for two ounces) 254,256 96 


Total expenditures 


Net revenue meesessssasa 67, 603 53 

Net revenue, without charge for estimated 
cost of interior service as above, namely ..........esssssssrersseresssrss rennes 1,051, 297 95 
1,726, 901 48 


Mr. President, England of course is a model in these matters of ship- 
ping. I admit that she is, and that we should do well to follow her. 
Has she ever pursued any policy like this toher ships in ocean service ? 
Let me look for a few moments. In 1837 England made her first mail 
contract. In 1840 she made one with Samuel Cunard to build a line of 
mail steamships for the North Atlantic. In 1840 he had four 1,200- 
ton wooden side-wheel steamers; speed, nine knots under favorable 
circumstances. It did not cost over $200,000 each to build them, mak- 
ing a total cost of $800,000 for those vessels. Mr. Cunard received from 

d $413,000 the first year for carrying the mail on those shi 
the second year $550,000, or nearly 70 per cent. on his whole in- 
vestment. We pay 3 cents a mile. 

She con’ with the Oriental Steamship Company in 1840 for a 
monthly service to Japan and China, and paid $1,121,500; increased it 
the next year to $2,243,000. She also made contracts with the Royal 
Mail Steamship Company to the West Indies and Brazil, with the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company to the west coast of South America. 
In 1850 she was paying annually $4,523,666 for carrying the mails, 30 
per cent. on the capital invested that year in her ships. She made a 
contract with the Peninsula and Oriental Company for $2,500,000 in 
1853, and renewed it in 1867. She made a new contract in 1870 with 
the same company, and in the articles of agreement provided that the 
vessels should be of a certain kind and fitted for war purposes. Be- 
sides this, other governments pay the same English ships, 

Take the Royal Mail Steamship Company and the Pacific Steamship 
Company: Brazil and other countries pay them $1,000,000 more a 
year, besides what England pays them. The official reports of the Eng- 
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lish post-office department show that England paid in 1880 $3,708,618, 
the other countries paid these lines enough to make it $5,000,000 for 
carrying the mail, and the same year we paid for carrying the United 
States mail $279,000, and the English lines were getting $5,000,000. 
Brazil paid them $950,000. Thesame yearthe United States and South 
American States paid them nearly $800,000 more. 

France paid last year $5,000,000 for carrying her mail, and not con- 
tent with that, she has a law now, which I believe is the best one ever 
enacted, by which she pays bounties to the builders. of her ships and 
bounties for the sailing of them. I will present a statement of the 
French law, as reported by Mr. Frazier: 

To illustrate this new French bounty law, apply it to a 3,000-ton iron ship- 


The bounty would 

On building: 
Weight of iron in hull, 1,800 tons, at $12.............csssesesesmrerseneennssenenenenrsreee $21, 600 
Weight of machinery, 500 tons, at $24.43..........ccccccccscsseecssseesereeseensnesen senses 12,615 


34, 215 

Then there is allowed 30 cents per ton for every 1,000 miles run, after being 
put in service, for first year, diminishing 1 cent per mile each year thereafter. 

Presuming the above 3,000-ton steamer makes ten trips from Havre to New 
York per annum, or 60,000 miles, this gives for first year’s service as follows: 
Three thousand tons at 30 cents — $900 60 = $54.000; and second year’sservice, 
$52,000. This bounty expires entirely at the end of thirty years. Adding the 
bounty andallowance per mile, the law would grant the 3,000-ton ship the first 
year $389,015. The French Government for this requires in return the carrying 
Of its official mails, and the right to use the ships in case of war, taking them at 
a fair valuation. 

Bismarck, the distinguished German statesman, in speaking of this French 
law, with the keen criticism of premier, said: “The merchant marine is the 
handmaid of all other industries, of agriculture and of commerce, and this act 
= oe for France a powerful nayy, which may prove of effective service in 

© of war. 


Mr. President, that is the condition of things. There are France and 
England and Germany paying not only fair prices, but munificent prices 
for carrying their mails, establishing their lines all over the world, keep- 
ing them running, in one instance England, when she saw the line 
in trouble, guaranteeing 8 per cent.—that comes pretty near a subsidy ; 
and here we are paying to-day about $250,000 a year under this compul- 
sory process. Mr. President, we have provided for the repeal of that 
law, and we have provided in that section that the Postmaster-General 
shall make contracts for the carrying of foreign mails in American ves- 
sels, as he makes contracts for carrying the coastwise mails in steamers. 
He shall advertise, receive proposals, let to the lowest bidder, and the 
sum paid shall not exceed $1 a mile. That is the provision of these sec- 
tions. Thereis no injustice in it, no subsidy, nothing from which the 
purest statesman on earth may shrink from enacting into law. 

What do I expect that this bill will do? Do I expect that it will 
lead to the establishing of lines from the United States to Europe? I 
certainly do not. I do not believe that we can maintain them under 
the provisions of this bill if each provision becomes a law. But there 
is one thing I do think can be accomplished. I believe that if the pro- 
visions of this bill become a law in less than five years we shall have 
regular lines of steamers to every South American port of any im- 
portance; and it is to Mexico, the isthmian and the South American 
States that the United States must look for its exports; not to France, 
not to England, not toGermany. They can manufacture cheaper than 
we can, and each country manufactures for sale more than can be con- 
sumed at home, 

South America and Mexico manufacture nothing, will notin the next 
century, and they open up to us a place where ye may deposit the sur- 
plus of our products which can not be consumed by our own people, 
and in my judgment we must look to them alone; and can we have hope 
in that direction without regular lines? A manufacturing company in 
my city a few years ago undertook to sell cotton goods in Rio de Janeiro, 
to send a half-year’s productions. They forwarded them to New York, 
then they were shipped on an English steamer, carried to Liverpool, re- 
shipped on another English steamer, and carried in her to Rio de Janeiro; 
and the mails wentthe same way, Those goods were handicapped from 
the very minute they left the wharf in New York city until the minute 
they were stored in Rio de Janeiro. -< . 

Without lines of direct communication, regular communication with 
these ports, we never can hope to establish trade there. I read a while 
ago an exceedingly interesting article from the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat touching these countries. I wish to putin here for the bene- 
fit of those who may happen to read my speech a few items showing the 
importance of this trade. 

Take Mexico, lying right by us, with whom we have recently made 
atreaty. Herinhabitants are, I believe, in the neighborhood of thirteen 
or fourteen millions. Her exports last year were $29,526,000; her im- 
ports, $28,000,000. E 3 

Take British Honduras. Her imports last year of breadstufts from 
the United States were $93,892; cotton goods, $77,790; provisions, 
$107,589; miscellaneous, $10,729. 

Take Guatemala. Her imports reach $3,200,000 annually; her ex- 
ports amount to $4,000,000. 

Honduras: Exports, $1,500,000 a year; imports about the same. 

San Salvador, in 1881: Exports, $4,992,000; imports, $2,706,000. 

Nicaragua: Imports, $1,200,000; exports, $2,000,000. 

Costa Rica, in 1881: Imports, $5,000,000; exports, $6,500,000, 


The Antilles: Imports, $30,143,000; exports, $78,532,000. 

Colombia: Imports, $20,000,000; exports, $18,000,000. 

Venezuela: Imports, $14,000,000; exports, $16,000,000. 

The Guianas: Import and export trade, $29,550,000. 

Brazil: Imports, $95,955,000; exports, $119, 106,000. 

Paraguay: Exports and imports, $8,000,000. 

Uruguay: Imports, $19,400,000; exports, $22,600,000. 

Argentine Confederation, in 1881: Imports, $44,067,000; exports, 
$56,497,000. 

Ecuador: Imports, $9,500,000; exports, $11,000,000. 

Bolivia: Imports, $1,602,000; exports, $411,000. 

Peru: Imports, $28,000,000; exports, 44,600,000. 

Chili: Imports, $27,100,000; exports, $46,482,000. 

And notwithstanding these countries lie right by us, notwithstanding 
they are on the same hemisphere with us, notwithstanding every dollar 
of their trade legitimately belongs to the United States, yet we enjoy but 
little over one-fourth of the whole, and England, Germany, and France 
have the rest. Why do those countries have three-quarters of all that 
immense trade in supplying these people and in taking supplies from 
them for their home market? For no assignable reason other than the 
fact that those conntries have regularly established lines of steamers to 
the Mexican and South American ports—speedy, prompt, and reliable— 
while we have, comparativély speaking, none. 

Why did they have lines running there? Because England pays over 
$4,000,000 a year for carrying her ocean mail; because England pays 
$1,500,000 a year for carrying her mail to Brazil; and we paid $10,000 
last year for carrying the United States mails to every one of the coun- 
tries I have named. Why did we pay $10,000 and she $1,500,000? 
Because of that law fall of injustice to American ships. Brazil paid 
England $900,000 more for carrying the mails. Brazil offered to pay 
for carrying the mails to the United States, and the offer was 
because forsooth it was a subsidy. 

But, Mr. President, it is no subsidy to pay a fair and reasonable price 
for service rendered. If the United States makes $1,500,000 a year 
out of carrying the foreign mails of the United States, it is no subsidy 
to say that she may pay the whole $1,500,000 for this service; then it 
is the cheapest mail-service there is in the United States. 

Mr. President, I regard those sections as more important than any 
others in this bill. I trust that Senators will examine them, and that 
they will not be frightened by any talk about subsidies, but that they 
will, in justice to American ships, be willing to pay a fair and reason- 
able price for carrying the ocean mails. 

Mr. President, I admit that I feel a very deep and a very profound 
interest in the fate of this bill. I have been in Congress, I believe, 
fifteen years, and during the whole time I have tried to have something 
done for American ships. I have seen them as you have seen them 
going down and down and down and no successful attempt made on the 
part of Congress tostop the downward progress. Attempt after attempt 
has been made to have some legislation. There is notany legislation in 
this bill proposed that every Senator will not admit is right in itself, and 
there is no legislation proposed here that does not remove an existing 
burden. There is no section here which does injustice to anybody or to 
the United States. Take all the sections together and enact them into 
a law; pay every dollar for carrying the United States mails that the 
bill allows you to pay, and then the United States makes every year 
out of the merchant marine $1,000,000. England on her consular serv- 
ice alone loses $1,500,000 a year; on her mail service $1,600,000, loses 
it cheerfully, and has the finest merchant marine on this earth, doing 
65 per cent. of the carrying trade of the world, comes to our own borders 
and does the carrying trade and three-quarters of the selling trade for us. 
England has been willing todeal justly. I say she pays millions every 
year. We do not ask you to pay one single dollar; we do not ask you 
to pay by this bill so much as our ships pay you. 

Take the consular fees which are removed by this bill, the custom- 
house fees, the tonnage tax that is reduced, the hospital tax that is 
taken off the fair amount paid for postage, and add them all together; 
then take the credit side, theamount received from postage, the amount 
received from tonnage tax, the amount received from customs fees paid 
by ships, and you will find the balance in favor of the United States 
Treasury over $1,000,000 every year. 

Now, am I asking a great thing for American shipping, appealing to 
the Senate to pass such a bill? I have no doubt the Senate will sup- 
port it, and yet itcan destroy every word of it, take outallof its vitality, 
render it worse than useless, give us a stone when we ask for brea 
give usa serpent when we ask for afish, by putting the ‘‘free-material’ 
and ‘‘free-ship’’ clauses on it. I appeal to the Senate to approve 
here what is fair and just, what commends itself to all, and do not 
poison the whole, so that when we take the cup we die. 

Mr. President, I am greatly obliged to the Senate for patiently listen- 
ing to me this length of time. I shall take but little part further in 
the discussion of this bill, leaving it to Senators on the committee who 
understand it better than I do, who have been acquainted with its in- 
vestigation longer than I have. I should not have spoken and did not 
intend to speak if the bill had been read, as I asked, section by section 
for amendment. I thank the Senators for their patience and their 
courtesy. 
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Mr. VEST. Mr. Eraihia have no disposition ‘‘to commend the 


poisoned chalice’? spoken of by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] 
to the lips of the merchant marine òf the United States. IfI were its 
worst enemy instead of being, as I profess to be, one of its best friends, 
I should simply be content to let the present system alone, because it 
can not, even under the most rapid and successful poison, come to its 
Caan, sooner than it promises to do upon the road which it is now 
traveling. 

I take no issue with the Senator from Maine in what he has said with 
regard to the system of the United States now on the statute- 
book. I had the honor at the last session of Congress to report from 
the Commerce Committee substantially the provisions contained in the 
present bill in regard to payments for ocean mail service. The present 
system is niggardly, unworthy of a great people, unjust to those who 
carry the mail, and in every respect fails to commend itself tomy judg- 
ment, and I was glad to hear the honorable Senator say that he ac- 
cepted England as the model in to naval matters, and especially 
as to her merchant marine, and that he was willing to take her as such; 
and yet that Senator in his cooler moments and upon reflection will 
not accept the proposition I now make to him. 

I will meet him more than half way, although I belong to the oppo- 
site school upon this question. I want the English system, I have 
pleaded for the English system, I am to-day willing to take it; but the 
Senator will not take it, notwithstanding his public declaration to that 
effect. Mr. John Roach will not take it, for I put the question to him 
in New York, before our special committee, specifically, and he an- 
swered in the negative. Mr. John Roach, the distinguished Senator 
says, is an Irishman by birth, but keeps no corner grocery saloon in 
the city of New York, nor votes the Democratic ticket. He has a bet- 
ter corner than a corner saloon in New York—he has a corner on the 
Navy Department, and he votes the straight Republican ticket; and 
while Mr. John Roach is becoming each year more plethoric with 
wealth, fatter, and more unctuous in his declarations against free ships, 
the American merchant marine has been declining, until it is to-day 
in articulo mortis. 

The Senator says he will take the English system. What is the 
English system of postal subsidy? I say here that subsidy in the 
English system does nothave the meaning which is attached to it in the 
United States. Subsidy according to our construction of the word is a 
payment by the Government to individuals to induce them to do that 
which they would not otherwise find profit in doing; it is bounty; 
but under the English system all pay for Government service is called 
subsidy, and England eyer since she has adopted the system of postal 
subsidy upon the ocean has invariably put up the contract to the low- 
est bidder, and that lowest bidder need not be a citizen of Great Brit- 
ain atall. To-day some of the mails of Great Britain are carried in 
steamships belonging to citizens of other countries. Neverin any con- 
tract made by the English Government has there been a provision that 
the ships shouid have been built inGreat Britain. Is the Senator will- 
ing to say that here? Is he willing to-day to say, like the English, 
that contracts for carrying the mails upon the ocean shall be put out 
by the United States to the lowest bidder and all the world can com- 
pete for carrying the mailsifitsees proper tocomeinandbid? Oh, no! 
my honorable friend says they must be carried in American ships. In 
other words, while American owners of ships may bid upon these con- 
tracts, they must come in under the navigation lawsand pay Mr. Roach 30 
per cent. more for the vessels in which to carry those mails on the ocean. 
I will take the English system. I neversaw the time when I did not 
want to take it, and the Senator never saw the time when he would 
take it. 

I grant tha England has paid large postal subsidies, as they are 
termed there. England to-day is a vast workshop, with 200,000,000 of 

ple in her colonies. It is absolutely n under her system 
that she should secure communication both for mail purposes and com- 
mercial p with the most distant and remote portions of the earth 
where her floats above her people and in her colonies, and in order 
to do this she has paid postal subsidies in the English meaning of the 
term. But I undertake to say that in the very years when the United 
States successfully competed with Great Britian upon the ocean, and 
when our clipper ships carried our flag to every sea and to every port; 
when, according to the British historian, Mr. Lindsay, the American 
merchant marine not only successfully competed with that of Great 
Britian but had outstripped it upon the ocean, at that very time England 
was paying enormous subsidies for postal service and the United States 
none. If subsidy be the remedy, subsidy then should have brought 
England to the front and ahead of usin this race for maritime supremacy, 
but it did not. Subsidy was not the remedy then. It is not the rem- 
edy now. 

While I say this, I go as far as the Senator from Maine in paying 
just compensation to the ships that carry the mails of the United States 
upon the ocean, as I believe in paying the same just compensation to 
the railroads that carry our mails . But it isnot subsidy, it is 
not bounty; it is simply a fair compensation to the citizen for perform- 
ing for the Government what is an absolutely necessary function of the 
Government itself. 


The bill before the Senate, as I had the honor to say some weeks ago, 
is a palliative, but it does not treat the disease that is to-day destroy- 
ing the life of our merchant marine. The statesman who thinks that 
by the application of the provisions of this bill as it stands before the 
Senate he can bring back the merchant marine of the United States to its 
ancient and pristine splendor is like the empiric who, when he finds the 
patient sinking and dying under an organic disease, attempts to relieve 
the malady by cuticura and moderate doses of sulphur. This is nodis- 
ease upon the surface; there is something more than the hospital tax, 
something more than consular fees, something more than advance 
wages. 

Why, sir, in the years prior to 1855, when the United States competed 
successtully with her clipper ships on the ocean with Great Britain, when 
the fears of English statesmen were excited in regard to that race for 
the supremacy, we had the same system. We have had it since 1790, 
substantially the same laws which are upon our statute-book to-day. 
And did they prevent the United States then from competing success- 
fully with our great rival? The mere statement of the fact shows that 
the seat of the disease is not in this system as it stands to-day. It is 
notin that; itissomewhere else; it is a deeper and a more deadly malady 
under which the merchant marine of this country is suffering. 

The Senator says he is willing to take the English system. I will 
put another proposition, and I undertake to say he will not take the 
English system, neither he nor any one of the exponents and advocates 
of the school to which he belongs. For five hundred years England had 
the navigation laws which we have to-day upon our statute-book.. In 
the reign of Richard II they were adopted, and it is curious as a mere 
matter of antiquarian research to go back to the old English statutes 
five hundred years ago, enacted in 1300, and find the British statutes 
declaring that all goods shall be brought into Great Britain in the ships 
of His Majesty; no goods shall be carried to any British colony except 
in ships built in England, and all the different enactments of the navi- 
gation laws we adopted in 1790, as the friends of this system say, were 
in retaliation for the navigation laws that then existed on the statute- 
books of Great Britain. 

From 1837 to 1850 the struggle between the United States and Great 
Britain was a hand-to-hand fight for supremacy upon the ocean, and 
our enterprise, our skill, our energy enabled us to compete with Great 
Britain not only successfully, but to outstrip her in this great mari- 
time struggle. Will the Senator go with me now and adopt the Eng- 
lish system as adopted when England was in exactly the same con- 
dition that we are found to-day? When Great Britain discovered that 
her former colonies of America, which had successfully separated from 
her as the result of a war, were about to snatch from her the scepter 
of the ocean, what did she do? Did she do what the honorable Sena- 
tor from Maine wants us to do to-day? 

Great Britain discovered that in the manufacture of wooden ships 
the United States could excel her. She found that the wooden clipper- 
built ships of the United States were the fastest upon the ocean, that 
the trade of the world was fast out of her grasp, and what did 
she do? Did she sit still and rely on her navigation laws and say to 
an English subject, ‘‘you shall not buy a sap from the United States ?” 
If you should go back to the debates in the British Parliament in 1849, 
when the proposition was made to repeal the navigation laws which 
we have to-day upon our statute-book, and which Great Britain had 
then, and if yon would shut your eyes and listen to the Senator from 
Maine you would think that you heard the words of Disraeli or Lord 
Brougham and Lord George Bentinck as they declared that if the navi- 
gation laws were repealed utter destruction and ruin would come upon 
the merchant marine of Great Britain. Great Britain was then almost 
exactly in the very condition the United States finds itself in to-day. 
She could not compete with us upon the ocean in the construction of 
wooden vessels, and so soon as her statesmen found that to be the case 
they threw down the barriers and said to the people of England, ‘‘Buy 
where you can buy the cheapest; obtain the instrumentalities of trade; 
ships are the children of commerce, and not its nts.’? 

Mr. President, what would be thought of this rule in the business 
affairs or private affairs between man and man? Suppose two men 
were rival mechanics and one of them should buy the most improved 
implements and should have his materials free of duty, and just across 
the way his rival was told by statute, ‘‘ You shall not buy at the place 
where are sold the best implements and your materials shall not be free 
to you.” What would be the result? Is there any doubt about it? 
And yet to-day that is the position which the honorable Senator as- 
sumes and upon which he stands before the American people. 

I can not refrain from calling attention to a made in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, and which we have heard here in different 
words but of the same substance for the last few hours, Disraeli pro- 
testing against the repeal of the navigation laws in these passionate and 
eloquent words: 

y { he recollecti f you rosperity, by the memory of your 
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world, now dri away amid the breakers, for the sake of the starving me- 
chanics of Birmin; and Sheffield, by all wrongs of a betrayed 


ure, by all the hopes of Ireland, will you not rather, by the vote we are now 
coming to, arrive at a decision which may to-morrow smooth the careworn 
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countenance of British toil, give growth and 
least afford hope to the tortured industry of a suffering people. 


And he closed by saying sarcastically: 


I will not sing “* Rule Britannia,” for fear of distressing Mr. Cobden, but he 
did not think the house would encore “ Yankee Doodle.” 


to national labor, and at 


Lord George Bentinck followed in the same strain, and Lord Brough- 
am concluded the debate in words almost identical with some we 
have heard to-day from the Senator from Maine. It was prophesied 
then that if the navigation laws of Great Britain were repealed the os 
would grow upon her wharves, and the ships would rot by the side of 
her piers; and yet the navigution laws were repealed, and what was the 
result? The result is seen to-day in the unparalleled and magnificent 
progress of the merchant marine of Great Britain that carries now more 
than one-half the commerce of the world. Last year they built in 
Great Britain 845 vessels of more than 600,000 tons burden. No such 
thing has been known in the annals of maritime nations, and yet this 
is one of the results of the repeal of this barbarous code, repealed every- 
where to-day except in these United States of America. 

In 1856, six years afterward—because these laws were repealed on 
the 1st of January, 1850, by the British Parliament—in 1856 the same 
Parliament repealed the navigation laws as to the coastwise trade, and 
again were the same prophesies made. ‘“‘ Repeal the laws which protect 
our domestic coastwise trade,” they said, ‘‘and you strike down all the 
energies, all the wealth of the people of Great Britain,’’ and yet the 
repealing act was passed, and what has been the result? The coastwise 
trade of Great Britain has doubled since that time; it has excelled the 
foreign trade, and to-day there is not a case of maritime success known 
to all history like that of the Kingdom of Great Britain. 

The Senator says that in 1854 England reorganized her maritime 
system and that was the cause of her unparalleled prosperity. In 1850 
Great Britain repealed her navigation laws. As soon as the statesmen 
of Great Britain saw that they could not compete with us in building 
ships they threw down the barriers and told their people to buy where 
they could buy cheapest, and they did buy our ships, according to Mr. 
Roach, to the amount of $20,000,000 in one year, and took those ships 
and put the British flag over them in order to compete with their rivals. 
But we are told to-day that we must t these navigation laws, al- 
thongh there has been continued decline of our shipping from 1855 
down to the present time. 

The Senator from Maine predicts that we shall have a large increase 
in the construction of iron ships. Oh, Mr. President, how long are we 
tohearthissong? How longis this ‘‘ word of promise to the ear ” to be 
“broken to the hope?’’ Why, sir, there has not been a session of Con- 
gress nor a committee for the last fifteen years that John Roach has 
not been here with his dulcet song to tell us that next year would see 
ships turned out of his yard rivaling those of Great Britain upon every 
sea and in every port. Now let me call the attention of the Senate to 
facts; not to prophecies, but real results. I have here what is worth all 
the prophecies in the world. I have here the official report of the Reg- 
ister of the Treasury of the tonnage of iron sailing and steam vesselsin 
the United States from 1868 to 1883, inclusive. In 1868 it was 2,801 
tons, in 1869, 4,000 tons, and so on up to 1882, when it was 40,140 
tons sailing andsteam iron vessels, both for the coastwise trade and the 
foreign trade; and in 1883 it fell off from 40,140 to 39,646, both of iron 
sailing and steam vessels in the coastwise and foreign trade. Who 
ever heard of sucha decline as that with free trade? And yet the Sena- 
tor from Maine stands in the Senate and tells us that in a few years 
the ship-yardsof the United States will turn out an iron merchant ma- 
rine that will compete with any nation on earth. I put this table be- 
fore Mr. Roach a year ago without the decline for 1883, and asked him 
to explain it. I said, ‘‘ You have said here’’—any Senator who is 
interested in this question will find it in the report of the testimony— 
‘*you have said here, Mr. Reach, that the manufacture of iron vessels 
in the United States is on the increase. I show you thistable. Will 
you be kind enough to read it and explain the figures?” He looked 
at it, read it, and said, ‘‘I cannot understand it; there is some mistake 
about it.” Icame back to Washi went to the Register of the 
‘Treasury, and obtained this table which I incorporated in my remarks 
made here the other day. In the presence of these facts the talk and 
the denunciation indulged in by the honorable Senator from Maine 
and his compeers on this question is mere ‘‘leather and prunella,” 
sound and fury. The merchant marine of the United States is going 
down day by day and hour by hour. 

What is the remedy? Does the Senator from Maine give us any? 
Will he point it out? Whatis it? He hasspoken for foursolid hours 
and not one particle of medicine has he given this dying patient, noth- 
ing but declamation, nothing but denunciation. The whole of his 
speech is syllogistically this: a high protective tariff is the greatest of 
all blessings and must not be disturbed. A high protective system 
makes high wages. High wages are the cause of the decline of Ameri- 
can shipping because it prevents us from competing with other na- 
tions. Onur protective system must not be disturbed and these wages 
must be continued, and therefore the merchant marine can not be re- 
vived. Is that notit? Ifthe Senator from Maine has done one single 
thing effectually in this debate he has proved that under his system 
there is no remedy at all. We have tried it for thirty years. We are 


to-day upon the very verge of dissolution. The Senator comes to us 
and says, ‘‘I stand by the high protective tariff system, although our 
flag disappears from every ship upon the ocean.’’ 

I had the honor to make a statement on this subject some days ago. 
Had I made it in the West, the farmers that heard me would have 
lieved that I had manufactured the story for campaign purposes. I 
stated here béfore the American Senate that in 1873 the Congress of the 
United States enacted a law that every American vessel which hired a 
crew in any port of the world, whether by written contract or for any 
length of time, when it came back and touched the shores of the United 
States, should di that crew and rehire them or others, and pay 
the fees to the shipping commissioners. 

What did they do it for? CananySenatortellme? Will the Sena- 
tor from Maine tell me? He says now he does not know what it was 
done for. It was done to give money to the shipping commissioners, 
and for no other purpose under heaven. It was done to put money in 
the pockets of a few men. Did it help the merchant marine? It was 
as fatal to it as if you would strike dowr a bullock in the shambles 
with a butcher’s ax. Thepresident of the Red Star line said in a let- 
ter which I read some weeks since, that it doubled the wages of his 
crews and caused him to put all his vessels under a foreign flag. And 
yet that law has stood here without any attention being paid to it, 
without any attempt to repeal it, when the whole result, as every in- 
telligent man knows, was to double the wages, and for whose benefit? 
The Senator from Maine says he will not attack wages, he is for Ameri- 
can labor. Is thisAmerican labor? Ninety-five per cent of the sailors 
on American yessels to-day are foreigners. The American sailor to-day 
is a curiosity. He would bring more ina museum than some of the 
curiosities that will be here next week under the charge of that distin- 
guished gentleman, Mr. Barnum. The American sailor has almost 
passed away from even the memory of living men. Ninety-five per 
cent. of all the sailors that we have upon our vessels, coastwise and 
foreign—— 

Mr. FRYE. No, no. 

Mr. VEST. Ihave heard it stated this was so in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. FRYE. That is true of the foreign service, but not of the coast- 
wise trade. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. I rose because I had made a statement myself that 95 
per cent. of the sailors engaged in foreign service on our vessels were 
not Americans, The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] quoted it. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. Inour merchant marine engaged in 
the foreign trade it is true; but in the coastwise trade we have Amer- 
ican sailors. 

Mr. VEST. I have it from very good authority in regard to that 
branch. I do not question that the proportion is larger than the Sen- 
ator from Maine thinks it is, but for the purposes of the argument let 
the coastwise trade stand aside. I do not propose to attack the laws 
in regard toit. Thatsystem is cares re enough. It would do much 
better in my opinion if we would throw it open to ships built any- 
where; but the amendment I propose to-day does not affect that cae 
at all. The factremains that when the Senator avows his zeal for good 

to the American laborer he is paying no wages to the American 
sailor, he is paying them to the extent of 95 per cent. to foreigners upon 
American vi and that is all I desired to say. 

But the Senator says, ‘as all his school in the discussion of this ques- 
tion say, that the sacred protective system must not be attacked in any 
particular. He seems to fo as all his compeers: >, that the mer- 
chant marine of the United States is as much a bra’ h of industry as 
the manufacture of cotton goods or of Bessemer st . or of iron or of 
jute, or any other domestic man and yet . ne Senator is will- 
ing—for his speech amounts to nothing else—to keep down the mer- 
chant marine rather than break through this Chinese wall of protec-. 
tion which to-day surrounds all the industries of the people of the 
United States. 

The Senator says the high protective system has fostered the coastwise 
trade until it has assumed its present colossal proportions. Why, Mr. 
President, look at it, think of it fora moment. The coastwise trade of 
the United States is a domestic trade protected from competition with 
the whole world. Itisastruggle between American and American with 
the same wages, the same ports, the same advantage, the same sky above 
them, andthesame air. The Congress of the United States can protect 
that trade by any system it sees proper to adopt, but can you touch the 
foreign trade of the world? The wavesof the ocean are not confined 
to your the maritime nations of the world laugh at your statutes. 
Your ships in the domestic trade are protected, and the natural increase 
of the country causes an increase of our coastwise trade. We have 10,000 
miles of seaboard; we have twenty large cities upon the salt bays of the 
ocean; we have 50,000,000 people, and a continent to give them food 
and raiment and wealth, and all this pours itself into the coastwise trade 
of the United States naturally, and it is a fight between our own citi- 
zens, and to-day the competition is such that the minimum has 
been reached in prices for transportation in that trade. But when you 
come to the foreign trade it is different; there you strike free trade upon 
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the ocean; and while our vessels are handicapped by a protective sys- 
tem which causes them to go out loaded and come back empty, the Sen- 
ator from Maine stands here and draws a parallel which can not hold 
good between the foreign and coastwise trade of the United States. 

In order to make profitable shipping there must be mutuality between 
the countries of the world. Suppose you had two lines of railroad run- 
ning into the city of Washington to-day, and one of them came in loaded 
and went out loaded and the other came in loaded and went out empty, 
do you think there would be any difference in the dividends? Do you 
think there would be any difference in the results at the end of the year? 
To-day you have exactly that state of things with the merchant marine 
of the United States. Under the protective system they go out loaded 
because we have overproduction from year to year. To-day your tariff 
pou through overproduction strikes and disorder; and labor meet- 

gs and socialisticharangues. One of the largest manufacturers in Saint 
Louis, on my recent visit to my home, said to me, ‘‘I have been for a 
protective tariff, but overproduction is the curse to-day resting upon 
the manufacturers of the United States, of whom I am the largest in 
this city.” All this overproduction goes to the seaports and loads ves- 
sels for foreign ports; but when they attempt to bring back a cargo to 
our ports they find a protective tariff meeting them which says, ‘‘ You 
can not enter unless you pay enormous sums,” so great as to amount 
to an exclusion of all competition with domestic manufactures. 

I want to give to the Senator from Maine an illustration. Chili pro- 
duces seventeen million five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of copper 
and copper products. The cotton goods brought to Chili amount to an 
average value of $53,000,000 perannum; thatis, goods imported for sale 
to those people in the tropics. England has control of that trade under 
the wise system that established mail steamship lines, and the British 
ships go there loaded with their cheap cotton fabrics to sell to the peo- 
ple of Chili and take in exchange copper and copper products and wool 
and carry them back to Great Britain, sell the copper to the manufact- 
urers at Swansea, in the southern part of England, who make it into 
yellow metal, into different sorts of copper utensils. They use British 
coal, British railroads, British labor, British capital, and then they sup- 
ply the whole world with this valuable and useful article. 

In 1876 an enterprising American merchant of Boston concluded for 

triotism and for gain that he would attempt a competition with 

reat Britain, for he had been to Chili in quest of health and he con- 
cluded he could build upa fortune by commercial adventure. He 
bought vessels in England; put them under the British flag; came over 
to his own country and loaded them with American goods, the calicoes 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut and Rhode Island. He went down 
to Chili and sold his goods at a fair price. He loaded with copper and 
copper products, and came back to the United States and found a pro- 
tective tariff absolutely prohibiting him from bringing in copper; and 
the result was that he was forced to put his copper in bond in Boston, 
have it shipped to Great Britain, and have it sold there. He aban- 
doned the venture, and I have a letter here in which he says that he 
found it absolutely impossible to compete under the present tariff sys- 
tem with the free-trade system of Great Britain. So it is that to-day 
England monopolizes that entire trade. I have before me, received 
this morning, a pamphlet in to yellow metal and it is signed by 
“ Revere Copper Company, by 8. T. Snow, treasurer; Taunton Copper 
Manufacturing Company, by Timothy Gordon, treasurer; New Bediord 
Copper Company, by William H. Mathews, treasurer; Bridgewater 
Iron Company, by Isaac Pratt, jr., president.” 

The Senator has asked me the question, who wants the tariff taken 
off materials, who wants materials free? These gentlemen sent me 
this pamphlet with an elaborate argument and begging the enactment 
of the following laws: 


Be it enacted, &c., That all unwrought materials of foreign 
manufactured in this country into articles needed for and 


roduction to be 

in the construc- 
tion, equipment, repairs, or supplies of American vessels, employed, or to be 
employed, exclusively in the fore: trade, including the trade between the At- 
lantic and Pacific ports of the United States, may be withdrawn from bonded 

* warchouses free of duty; and if the duty shall have been already paid on such 
material so used, the same shall be refunded and repaid to the owner or owners 
of such vessels so using them, or to their legal representatives, under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the may prescribe. 

Be it enacted, &c., That all unwrought materials of foreign production to be 
manufactured in this country into articles needed for the repair of American 
vessels engaged exclsively in foreign trade may be withdrawn from bonded 
warehouses freeof duty, under such as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 


I call the attention of my friend from Maine to the fact that in this 
pamphlet is contained a report made by him in the Honse of Represent- 
atives in favor of a bill which took off the duty on copper ore and 
gave it the American manufacturer free of duty. The Senator seems 
* to have lost sight, I will not say of his political antecedents, but of his 
former convictions on this great question. To-day under the law of 
the United States we have this outrageous anomaly—— 

Mr. FRYE rose. 

ver PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. I never have seen the time that I was not in favor, for 
the interest of our manufacturers and our ship-builders, of admitting 


free of duty unwrought materials, and the difference between un- 
wrought materials and the Senator’s amendment is as broad as the 
earth itself. The Senator’s amendment is to admit free of duty all 
wrought materials ready to go intoaship where theship-builder would 
have nothing to do but to send his specifications to the Clyde and have 
those specifications complied with and every single article going into 
the ship delivered at his ship-yard and then with nothing to do but 
simply to put them together—one-third of all the labor in the ship. 
The difference between ‘‘ unwrought’’ and ‘‘ wrought,” is the differ- 
ence between bread and stone. 

I know these copper-men perfectly well. I remember their call. I 
remember my report. I hold to the same views to-day that I did then. 
It was unwrought material and not material made up, as the Senator’s 
amendment has it, and brought in in entire readiness for the ship 
itself. 

Mr. VEST. In the first place there is no such word in this amend- 
ment as ‘‘ wrought material:’’ 

All or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel, iron, copper, yellow 
metal, bolts, spikes, sheathing, treenails; canvas for sails,whether flax or cotton ; 

ng and cordage, whether anap manila hemp, or iron wire; anchors an 
les; iron plates, castings, and forgings; angle irons, beams, masts, yards, 
rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, engines, boiler plates and tubes, and machinery, and 
all other materials and appliances— 

Where does the Senator get the word ‘‘ wrought? ” 

Mr. FRYE. Goon. 

Mr. VEST. Very well, I will— 

Sark of SEIE, VIANE shaban ur ALTOER to be teh ead Niana ts tie 
nited States after the Ist day of January, 1885, may be imported in bond un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator is reading from the statute that has been 
on the books ever since the special committee of which Mr. John Lynch, 
of Maine, was chairman, reported a bill which was then enacted into 
law; and those copper-men simply asked that the copper might be ad- 
mitted under the same terms to be manufactured in this country into 
yellow metal ready to go on the ship’s bottom. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator is again at fault, and as much as he has 
studied this question he isa little negligent at times. In the first place, 
this law has never been on the statute-book. There never was any 
such law as provided for the introduction of iron plates. Iron plates 
are provided for in this section, and are put in now for the first time. 

All or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel, iron, copper, &c. 

This is a new section, and not section 2513 of the Revised Statutes. 
A great deal of it is in the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. FRYE. Nearly all of it is in the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. VEST. A great deal of it is, I admit. TheSenator may take 
the Revised Statutes and compare them with this provision and he will 
see the difference. 

Mr. FRYE. But I ask the Senator if my report was not at the in- 
stance of the copper-men and did not relate to copper and nothing else. 

Mr. VEST. Of course it was, because under the law as it stands to- 
day, and as it stood then, this yellow metal could be brought into the 
United States and used for building a vessel in the foreign trade free 
of duty, but the copper ore itself could not be brought in; it was ex- 
cluded; and as a matter of course the Senator wanted free raw materials, 
as he called them, and yet he asked me to-day the question who is for 
free materials. 

Mr. FRYE. But where labor entered into it and made it into cop- 
per sheathing, in the interest of our laborers and our manufacturers I 
wanted that protection. 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course you can not get any of these ma- 
terials without labor. They do not grow on the trees; they do not 
grow up like Topsy. There is nothing of that sort in manufactures, 
They all come from some sort of labor. 

I say the Senator’s report goes to the extent of free material so far as 
copper is concerned, and here it isin black and white, if he has any 
doubt about it. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct an incongruity in the existing tariff laws 
whereby a manufactured article, yellow-metal sheathing, isadmitted free of duty, 
Paleo e raw materials compos it, copper and speller, are required to pay a 

Mr. FRYE. I stand by that. 

Mr. VEST. Of course you do. 

Mr. FRYE. No. 

Mr. VEST. Iam for free material. I am for the copper coming in 
free when it is to be used in the building of a ship and serang anything 
else come in free for that purpose, and I am in favor of letting the 
American citizen buy his ship where he can buy it cheapest, as the 
Frenchman does, as the German does, as the Englishman does, as the 
Chinaman does. To-day even China hasstricken down the navigation 
laws, and she has a better merchant marine, so far as iron steamers in 
the foreign trade are concerned, than that of the United States. Ger- 
many has struck down the navigation laws and built an iron steamer 
two years ago at a cost of $375,000 for those barbarous Celestials. Every 
country that has any pretense to civilization has struck down this sys- 
tem except the United States, and the Senator from Maine stands here 
and says, although your marine is disappearing from the ocean, although 
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ear after year your flag is becoming scarcer and can not be found now 
in the ports of the world except by accident, we must adhere to the 
system. What would you think of the business man who had lost 
money for forty years by following an old-fashioned system, instead of 
changing it, and saying all the time, ‘‘I will cherish the system that 
my father had;’’ like a man I knew, living in sight of a railroad, who 
instead of having a patent pump to bring water up used the same old 
forked stick and bucket that his father did, and with the scream of the 
locomotive in his ears would not drop it, because he said the old man 
used it during his time, and anything good enough for his father was 
good enough for him. 

These navigation laws were made in 1790, when this country was 
in its infancy, when we had all to gain and nothing to lose, when Eng- 
land was attempting to force her merchant shipping upon us and we 
retaliated, England was thena friend of this system, but to-day she 
has struck it from her statutes, like France, Spain, Germany, and every 
other civilized country but the United States. 

I am not astonished at my friend from Maine. He is consistent. I 
heard him once on this floor in the tariff discussion declare that he 
would be for a high protective tariff if the Government did not need a 
dollar of revenue. He holds that in spite of the Constitution, which 
says we shall have the right to lay import duties in order to sustain 
the Government for revenue p if we did not need one dollar 
and if the Treasury was bloated and plethoric with money, still for 
protection’s sake he would imposea high protective tariff on the Amer- 
ican people. There is noquestion abouthisconsistency. I have never 
doubted that. The trouble with the Senator isthat he belongs to the 
school of Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, who was to the high pro- 
tective system what Brigham Young has been to Mormonism and Ma- 
homet to i Henry C. Carey said that he would to God that 
the Atlantic Ocean was an ocean of fire between Europe and the United 
States. My friend from Maine belongs to the school which at the 
University of Pennsylvania teaches Thompson’s Social Science and 
National Economy, a book which says that foreign commerce is no 
criterion of a nation’s prosperity, and the demoralization caused by it 
to sailors should be enough to strike it down. 

He belongs to the school one of whose leaders some years ago said— 
and I am prepared now to admit that I voted for him once for Presi- 
dent, Horace Greeley—who declared that the smoke of the locomotive 
was the black of destruction to the farmers of the West. I voted 
for him because I thought of two evils he was the lesser. Between the 
Republican party and Greeley I swallowed Greeley with a wry face and 
sour stomach, but I tookhim. [Laughter] 

Mr. FRYE. I suppose that the distinguished gentleman of Pennsyl- 
vania, the high priest of the tariff system, as the Senator says, desired 
an ocean of fire between here and all foreign countries for some similar 

litical reason; that is, that if the ocean was one of fire there would 
ie no Democratic party. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. VEST. There would be no ships. 

Mr. FRYE. No Democratic party. 

Mr. VEST. Ido not know about that. I think the Democratic 
party will succeed in the near future. If fire could have burned us 
out our party would long since have been ashes. No, Mr. President, 
he meant that upon an ocean of fire there would be no ships. He did 
not want any foreign commerce. He wanted the high protective sys- 
tem, which put a wall of fire around this country, to build up a home 
market to shut out the whole world, and to-day your ships are going 
out loaded and coming back empty, and yet you talk about competing 
with free trade upon the ocean. Your statutes can not reach the ocean.. 
They can not reach the maritime nations of the world. There is no 
similarity between your coastwise trade and your foreign trade. The 
statutes of the United States, so far as the coastwise trade is concerned, 
are good enough ; let them alone; but with changed conditions it is a 
mere mockery of statesmanship to talk about preserving the laws of 
1790 to rebuild our merchant marine. $ : 

But the Senator says if we have free ships the inevitable result will 
be that the rotten ships of Great Britain will be sold to the American 

ple. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. One point the Senator has made which I do not under- 
stand—lI have followed his argument carefully—and I should like to 
ask him to repeat it and make it clear. I understand him to say that 
the American ship-owner takes out a full cargo but comes back with 
an empty one because of the high protective tariff and the heavy duties 
he would have to pay on his réturn cargo if he brought it back. Now, 
how does that affect the American ship-owner in his rivalry with the 
ship-owner of anyothercountry? Does not the British ship-owner who 
trades to this country have to pay the same duties on the cargo he brings 
this way ? Perhaps I have failed to follow the Senator fully, but I 
should like to understand the point. 

Mr. VEST. Ihave been under the impression that the profit of a 
business and the amount of business that was done went to sustain it, 
and the lack of business and lack of profit kept it back. Ifa man has 
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an intelligent idea of his business, the more he does the moze money 
he makes, and the less business he does the less money he makes. 

A ship goes to Chili, for instance, sells her cotton goods, and loads with 
copper. She can go to England and sell that copper at a profit. She 
is making money both ways. She makes profit off the Chilians; she 
makes it in the home market off the cargo she brings in. If an Amer- 
ican vessel lying alongside of her sells her cotton in the Chilian 
market and loads with copper and comes back to the United States she 
can not sell it on account of the high protective tariff, because it ex- 
clades copper, and the result is thatshe comes back to our country with 
a commodity from which she can make no money. Thatis the reason. 

Mr. HOAR. But does the Senator mean, then, tosay simply, as the 
whole point of his argument, that any ship trading to an American port 
and returning is forced to be a loser because of our tariff? I understood 
him to be arguing that the American ship-owner engaged in the carry- 
ing trade, no matter where he went, was at a disadvan with the 
English ship-owner. He said just before that that the English did the 
American carrying trade between America and foreign ports—95 per 
cent. of it. 

Mr. VEST. No; I said the sailors were 95 per cent. foreigners. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam mistaken about the Senator’s percentage, but he 
said the English did the American carrying trade. 

Mr. VEST. A large portion of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, is there any earthly disadvantage whatever which 
a man that owns an American ship is under in competing with an Eng- 
lishman who owns an English ship trading to and from the same places 
by reason of our protective tariff; and if so, what is it? Ido not see 
the point of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator means to say thata vessel which goes out 
from the country loaded and comes back empty is upon the same basis 
so far as profit is concerned with one that is loaded both ways, I de- 
spair of convincing him of anything. 

Mr. HOAR. No; but if the English ship-owner, livingin Liverpool, 
having a Liverpool-built ship, trades from Boston and New York, as the 
great English lines do, the Cunarders and the others, the protective tariff 
has precisely the same effect upon him so far asthe duties paid upon the 
cargo are concerned asit does upon his American rival, Whatever may 
be the cause of the advantage of the Englishman in competition, trading 
from Europe to any American port and returning, certain] the Sena- 
tor, I think, will admit on reflection that the argument which he has 
made and repeated so many times, that it is due to the fact that the 
American pays duty on the cargo by reason of the protective tariff, is 
not good, for the Englishman pays the same duty on hiscargo. If the 
American sails his ship from New York to Liverpool and comes back 
empty, does not the Englishman who sails his ship from Liverpool to 
New York and back come over empty? Is there any difference by 
reason of our tariff? 

Mr. VEST. I misunderstand the Senator or he misunderstands me. 
When the American goes to Chili and sells his goods he makes a profit. 

Mr. HOAR. We are not talking about Chili. 

Mr, VEST. Any other foreign country. 

Mr. HOAR. Weare talking about American ports and European, 
or put it any other country. Put it from Liverpool to New York; is 
there any advantage which a line of steamers owned in Liverpool or 
Glasgow, plying between Liverpool and New York, has over a line of 
steamers owned in New York, plying between Liverpool and New York, 
by reason of our protective tariff? That is the point of the question. 

Mr. VEST. The question that I stated and the proposition that I 
advanced was in regard to the ship-owner who invested ina vessel and 
undertook to establish a trade between America and a foreign country, 
not between England and some other foreign country, and when hecomes 
back to his own country he must come back empty; and we are talk- 
ing about building up the merchant marine of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. No matter what the trade is, if the Senator will pardon 
me, whether it is Liverpool and New York, or anywhere else, what 
earthly difference does our tariff muke between two vessels engaged in 
the same trade running to and from the same ports and carrying the 
same goods, because we have a tariff on the s brought to American 
ports? The Englishman or the Brazilian, if they have a Brazilian line, 
or the Frenchman, or the Scotchman plies over the seas wherever busi- 
ness is , and the American does the same; and is there any earthly 
difference that our tariff makes? Iam nottalkingabout the othe point 
of the Senator's arguments. Is there any earthly difference that our 
tariff makes? It is of course true that, whoever does the carrying, there 
will not be so many carried into New York or Boston if those gocds 
pay a heavy duty there; but it bears on all mankind alike, does it not, 
on the a ae and on the American alike? 

Mr. VEST. But the Senator overlooks the fact that when an Eng- 
lish vessel comes here it comes with English goods and pays the tariif 
duty, knowing what it is, deliberately, and undertakes to compete with 
the domestic manufacture in the United States, and the tariff does not 
affect it, as it goes back loaded with American goods and the freight is 
put into the pocket of the foreign ship-owner. I say that when the 
American ship-owner goes out with American products and sells them 
in a foreign market, if he buys goods in that foreign market and under- 
takes to bring them in he is handicapped with the tariff. 
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Mr. HOAR. Is not the Engishman equally handicapped if he buys 

ish goods and brings them here? 

Mr. VEST. Heisnotcompelled to come here with any goods unless 
the sales will pay him, notwithstanding the tariff. There may be, as 
is the case in Chili, a market in which there is such a production as 
copper, upon which our tariff isexclusive. What is the American todo? 
He has either got to abandon the Chilian market altogether or else he 
has got to go out loaded and come back empty. They have but two 
exportsof anysize. Chili exports wool and copper. The difference be- 
tween the English ship-owner and the American ship-owner is that the 
Englishman goes there, sells his cotton goods, takes his copper and 
carries it in tree of duty, and is enabled tosell it at a large profit to the 
copper manufacturers of Great Britain. Therefore he makes two profits; 
and he has either got to take copper or take nothing. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator Jet me try my hand at arguing? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. HALE. What difference does it make in the voyage from Eng- 
land to Chiliand from Chili back whether it isa British or an American 
ship? The Senator says that the English ship takesthe English manu- 
factured product to Chili, exchanges it for copper and makes a profit, 
and that he takes the copper back to England, where there is no duty 
upon it, and makes a profit upon his cargo there. The English ship 
does not do anything of the kind. The shipper in England makes a 
profit, itmay be, out of his shipment, the shipper in Valparaiso makes a 
profit out of his shipment, but the owner of the English ship does not 
make a dollar of the profit. It makes no difference what are the prod- 
ucts carried back and forth, as the Senator from Massachusetts has 
stated; protection does not touch that question at all. Ifthe English 
shipper bought as in the primitive days—! fancy as was done in the 
days of Venice when Shakespeare’s play is located there—took his risk 
in the market of the world and then boughta cargo and returned, there 
might be force in the Senator’s argument; but the ship has nothing to 
do with it—the ship gets no profitoutof it. It gets its trade, and the 
American ship would be in the same position if it could afford to run 
as cheaply. 

Mr. VEST. I will answer the Senator briefly. In the first place 
soe American ships do buy their cargo in the foreign markets and 

ring them on ing speculations back to this country; and in the 
second place, the English merchant buys the copper from the ship that 
is brought from Chili, and the British ship-owner knows that he has 
got a market there. The difference between that and a high-protect- 
ive tariff is that the American ship-owner knows when he gets to his 
home port that he has no market because the tariff excludes him. That 
is the difference. He can not bring the products of that country here; 
he can not compete at all with the production of copper in the United 
States under the tariff system. If that is not plain enough I am 
utterly unable to make it so. It is exactly parallel to the case of two 
railroads. One of them is loaded both ways and the other is loaded 
only one way. Itis precisely the same, and there is no escape from it. 
There can be no other conclusion in regard to it. 

But the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] made the remarkable point 
that if we had free ships all the rotten ships of England would find a 
market in the United States. Mr. President, I have assumed all my 
life long that if there was one thing impossible on the face of the earth, 
one thing entirely out of the ken cf mortal men or the range of the 
most active imagination, it was that any living human being could cheat 
a Yankee. If anybody ever found one, even if he was considered in- 
tellectually a very inferior man in 2 New England town, who could not 
get the best of any other human being outside of New England in any 
trade, from a jack-knife up to a $350,000 rhip, I should like to hire 
him and loan him out to Barnum forthe rest of his natural life. Who 
believes that the people of New England would go over to Old Eng- 
land, take the old rotten hulks, take the old decayed and condemned 
cruisers, pay out their good money for them and bring them back to 
be sunk here by the mere force of the water itself? Who believes that 
a people of ship-builders, a people of sailors, a people for whom the 
navigation laws were made, a pomis who have been ‘‘rocked to sleep 
upon the ocean wave,” could be cheated and hoodwinked and beaten 
out of their money in any such fashion, or that they would be? That 
cause is indeed a bad one that could thus depreciate thenative shrewd- 
ness and intellect of one’s own people. 

Sir, I would risk my constituency of the prairies of the West, when 
self-interest was at stake, against any foreigner that God has ever cre- 
ated, whether Englishman, Italian, Frenchman or German. Trust the 
people of the United States, in every section of the United States, to 
pons themselves in any bargain or any traffic whatever. The Senator 

driven to his last resort when he says thatto protect the imbecile and 
half-idiotic traders of New England we must not permit them to buy 
their ships wherever they can. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think under the circumstances it is time for us 
to adjourn. I move therefore that the Senate adjourn. 

Several SENATORS. Until Monday. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I will move that the Senate adjourn until Mon- 


day at 12 o’clock. 
Mr. HALE. I hope that will not be done. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem; The Senator from Missouri moves 


that the Senate adjourn until Monday at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was not to. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 1, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
JoHN 8. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. WooD for 
ten days. 


SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


Mr. WEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3327) to provide statuary and 
historical tablets for the Saratoga monument, and that the same be put 
upon its passage. 

Mr. COBB. Let it he read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. COBB. I object. 

Mr. WEMPLE. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection 
to hear a brief statement with reference to this subject. 

Mr. COBB. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I demand the order. 

Mr. COBB. If the gentleman from North Carolina will withdraw 
that demand for a moment I would like to have-some evidence sub- 
mitted in order to have it printed. 

Mr. COOK. I renew the objection if it is withdrawn. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the call 
of committees. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill; and pending that motion I move that all 
general debate on the pending bill be closed at 4 o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon next. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection to that, but I hope I will have 
the assistance of the gentleman from Illinois to enable me to have one 
hour of the remaining time. 

Mr. MORRISON. As far as I can control the matter, of course. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand, of course, that the House has con- 
trol of the time. 

Mr. MORRISON. As far as I can. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to give notice in this connection that 
whenever the motion is in order a motion will be submitted to strike 
out the enacting clause of this bill. 

Mr. EATON. I hope my friend from Illinois will not press that 
motion this morning. There are several gentlemen who desire to be 
heard on this subject. I know I do for one. I would rather not be 
shut down upon by making an order for closing the debate on Tues- 
day. I do not want to doanythingto antagonize any motion my friend 
desires to.make, but it seems to me that it is not necessary to say at 
this time when the debate shall close. 

Mr. MORRISON. I make this motion by way of giving notice to 
gentlemen, as I deemed it probable that the motion which was indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Ohio would be madeand I thought it would 
be proper that they ought to know the fact as to when a vote would 
probably be taken. 

In reply to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] I want to 
say it is very evident that all of the gentlemen who desire to be heard 
upon this subject can not by any possibility have that opportunity. I 
thought after the debate we have had that the House would ‘now be 
able to come to a distinct understanding on the matter, and that the 
time I have indicated is as much as can be given to the consideration 
of this subject in view of the pressing character of other public busi- 
ness. I will say to him, however, that so far as I am able to do so 
I will facilitate his desire to be heard on this question. 

Nene Sabres I hope that debate is not going to be choked off on 
Mr. MORRISON. There is no occasion for ne about choking. 
Mr. FINDLAY. I will modify the expression. I will say I hope 

the debate on this bill will not be suspended or brought to a sudden 

close until those who have convictions upon it in opposition have a 
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chance to be heard. I foroneam against the billin foto from beginning 
to end and would like to express my opinion upon it if I can have an 
opportunity. 

Mr. DEUSTER. I desire toaddress a question tothe Chair. [should 
like to be informed how many of the gentlemen who have desired to 
speak on this question have had an opportunity? I for one desire to 
be heard on it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair in reply to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin will say he is advised that forty-three gentlemen have thus far ad- 
dressed the committee on this bill. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I hope we arenot to take up the whole 
of this session with the discussion of the tariff. 

Mr. MORRISON. In connection with the motion I have made I 
will ask unanimous consent that to-morrow may be devoted to debate 
on this question to the exclusion of the consideration of private bills. 

Mr. BEACH. Not to interfere with the evening session for the con- 
sideration of pension bills. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In view of the importance of this bill and the 
kindness the House has exhibited in connection with the consideration 
of the Private Calendar, as the mover generally this session of the mo- 
tion to go into Committee of the Whole to consider the Private Calen- 
dar, Ithink for my part it would be proper to agree to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois in to to-morrow’s business, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] 
asks unanimous consent that the consideration of the Private Calendar 
be dispensed with to-morrow. 

Mr. MORRILL. Does that include to-morrow evening? 

Mr. MORRISON. I do not wish to interfere with the order for the 
ning. 

The SPEAKER. It is aspecial order which assigns the considera- 

tion of pension bills for to-morrow evening. The Chair thinks unless 

that were expressly included in the request it would not be affected. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois ? 

There was no objection. ; 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that general debate on the tariff bill be closed next 
Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. YORK. I wonld suggest Wednesday or Thursday instead of 
Tuesday. 

Mr. MORRISON. Linsist on my motion. Gentlemen may vote it 
down if they see fit. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that the House now resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
revenue bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 


TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union resumes the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5893) to re- 
duce import duties and war-tariff taxes. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DORSHEIMMER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Mr. Chairman, there are two ways of dealing 
with a redundant revenue; one is to reduce it, the other is to spend it; 
one way is to lessen taxation, the other way is to increase the appro- 
priations. The latter isthe easier path. There are many temptations 
which invite to it. Impulses of generosity, motives of policy, the inter- 
ests of locality, pride of country, all tempt us to enter a road where 
progress is delightful, the pavements smooth, and the prospect alluring. 
Other and more sinister guides are also athand. The public contractor, 
these who hold places of profit, those who collect the taxes and those 
who distribute them, those whose business thrives upon taxation, and 
who find in the weight of the public burdens a means of crushing ri- 
valry—all these are eager and most persuasive in their effortsto con- 
vince us that the way to deal with a redundant revenue is to spend it. 
So there are some statesmen who always like to have an excessive in- 
come. One such has lately told us that the surplus should be gener- 
ously distributed to the States, so that the States would be spared the 
necessity of levying taxes for any purpose of local administration. 

However great the income there are always methods of using it. 
Thus it happens that among the conspicuous and picturesque charac- 
ters in history we find none who had any trouble in dealing with a 
surplus revenue. I can not find that either Louis XIV or Charles of 
Spain or Charles of England or either of the Napoleons was ever in 
any perplexity with too great an income. A splendid court, largesses 
to their servants, pompous public works, and uent wars gave full 
employment to all the revenues of the state. 

The other way, thatof reduction in taxation, isa hard road. It leads 
over a rough country and is beset with foes. Those who follow it find 
no treasure with which to reward friends or bribe enemies, to control 
a convention, to win a nomination, to corrupt an election. Those who 
now take this way do not find it easy. We are told even by some of 
our friends that our course is not the right one, that great interests 
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will be disturbed, that the present is not the time, that our political 
enemies will discover our intentions, and thus the fall elections will be 
affected and the regular current of party politics turned awry. 

Our political opponents resist on many grounds, some of which are 
curious enough. The gentleman from Massachusetts who represents 
that State upon the Committee of Ways and Means proposes, indeed, 
that revenue shall be decreased, but he proposes to lower it by the 
novel method of increasing taxation. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] indu. himself in a generalization so striking 
that I must refer to it. He says that the trouble now is, not that 
prices are too high, but that commodities are too plentiful. The har- 
vests have been too bountiful and the artisans too industrious. After 
having made this startling statement he drew a dismal picture of the 
condition of the poor in Europe. He seems to think that the poor 
there are starving because there is too much food and go naked because 
there are too many clothes. To doubtful friends, and also to our op- 
ponents, we answer that the taxes yield too much, and that our first 
and imperative duty is to leave the surplus in the ets of the peo- 
ple. It has been suggested that the needed reduction should be made 
by abolishing the internal taxation. I do not think such a measure 
would be approved. 

The internal revenue is now chiefly obtained from taxes upon spirits, 
malt liquor, and tobacco. All of these are luxuries. The taxes upon 
them have the great advantage that they are in the nature of voluntary 
taxes. Any one who feels burdened by them may avoid the tax by 
ceasing to use the articles. So far as alcohol enters into the arts it 
should be relieved from taxation, and I hope that some means may be 
found of giving that relief. But if it is impossible to relieve alcohol 
without impairing the tax on spirits I would prefer that the tax should 
remain and that the arts should rest to that extent under the public 
burden. 

It seems to me beyond controversy that the reduction of tariff taxes 
is thetrue course. They rest uponclothing, food, and fuel, upon houses 
and ships, upon manufactures and arts, upon the implements of trade 
and agriculture, upon the vehicles of commerce, upon all the things by 
which industry is pursued and civilization advanced; nay, upon many 
things without which life can not be maintained. It is a monstrous 
suggestion that these burdens should be continued, and that whisky, 
beer, and tobacco should be made free. Fortunately there is no popu- 
lar demand for such a measure. There never was a clearer expression 
of public opinion made in this country than that which comes from 
every quarter in favor of the retention of these taxes. 

It being determined that the first step in the direction of reduction 
should be the lowering of tariff taxation, the question for us to consider 
is whether the measure p is a wise one and whether it effects 
the purpose. As to the character of this measure there has been, I 
think, much unnecessary concession. I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee himself has gone quite too far in his admissions that the measure 
is not as good a one as he would wish. Doubtless a statesman familiar 
with modern teachings and experiences and free to arrange a system of 
tariff taxation suited to the country would have framed a very differ- 
ent bill. But considered with reference to our situation, to the condi- 
tion of the protected industries, which should not be subjected to too 
sudden a change, and above all considered with reference to the state 
of public opinion, until lately most indifferent to these important sub- 
jects, I think the committee have acted wisely and have adopted the 
most available method of reduction. I say this with the distinct admis- 
sion that I have changed my opinion upon this subject. 

I came here with a strong conviction that the true course was to en- 
large the free-list and not to make a general or horizontal reduction. 
I have come to think otherwise, and I have been somewhat influenced 
by an argument common with our adversaries and which greatly troubles 
some of our friends. It is said that the bill will increase the revenue 
and not diminish it. Is this true? Can you take off one-fifth of the 
taxes and still increase the revenue? If you can, you certainly ought 
to doit. And you ought to doitfirst of all. If you can take off one-fifth 
of the taxes and still increase the revenue, then it is clear that taxa- 
tion has been carried far beyond the revenue point, and that a reduc- 
tion will leave a great sum in the pockets of the tax-payers, a sum 
which now does not go into the Treasury, but which is taken from the 
tax-payers and given to certain favored persons. There has never beena 
declaration of Democratic policy which did not declare that revenue 
was the only purpose of taxation. 

It has never been our doctrine that taxes should be levied for the 
purpose of taking money from one citizen and giving it to another. 
The much-talked-of Ohio declaration is for ‘‘a tariff for revenue lim- 
ited to the necessities of the Government, economically admini i 
If there is a Democrat here who believes that this bill will increase the 
revenue and who is still disposed to regard the declarations of his 3 
I say to him, ‘‘ We are entitled to your vote, because the existing 
is by your admission far above the revenue standard.” Letus take off 
one-fifth now. If that does not reduce the revenue we can take off 
more. Some time we will cut to the Tae Laai the ee If 20 

r cent. will not reduce the revenue, r cent. will. 
PeThis argument is also stro; Senimi tbe saapeats on that the free-list 
should be greatly increased. "Por if taxation is above the revenue stand- 
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ard, then placing raw materials on the free-list may make manufactur- 
ing cheaper without making the product cheaper. It will help the manu- 
facturer and not the consumer, and still further increase the inequalities 
of the tariff. Nay, it would invigorate the vicious process by which 
money is taken from one class and given to another. It is said that 
domestic competition will bring prices down. But the manufacturers 
can easily combine, as the coal and oil men have combined. Let the 
whole tariff be first brought near to a revenue standard, and we can then 
with propriety increase the free-list. Partly by reason of the assertion 
that this hill will not diminish the revenue, but still more by a carefal 
consideration of it, I have come to the conclusion that the committee have 
taken the proper method. 

But it is said that the bill only proposes a horizontal reduction, and 
that a horizontal reduction is not a skillful, not a scientific method. 
To those who are troubled by the lack of skill and science in the bill 
I have nothing to say. I shall be content with their absence if it re- 
lieves the public burdens. But I wish to say that to speak of it as a 
horizontal reduction merely is incorrect, and those who do so leave out 
of consideration three most important provisions. I refer to the clauses 
which provide that hereafter no article in the wool schedule shall pay 
a higher duty than 60 per cent., that none in the metal schedule shall 
pay a higher duty than 50 per cent., and that nonein the cotton schedule 
shall pay a higher duty than 40 per cent. These provisions have an 
important effect, and, so to speak, cut off the tops of all the excessive 
and anomalous duties which are the disgrace of the present tariff. I 
find on examination that the’provisions will operate upon ten articles 
in the cotton schedule, upon ten in the woolen, and upon nineteen in 
the metal, and that at present the duties upon these articles range from 
50 to 104 per cent. The effect of the provision that no duty shall be 
lower than the one prescribed by the act of 1861 operates upon twenty- 
eight articles, and prevents the inequalities which would be caused by 
a 20 per cent. reduction upon the low taxes as well as the high ones, 
and avoids the evils of which the gentleman from Ohio spoke when 
he said that a reduction of 20 per cent. would destroy some of our 
manufacturers. All American manufacturers grew fat under the Mor- 
rill tarif.. 

The gentleman from Ohio said the bill was complicated and impossi- 
ble of execution. I listened to his remarks with care, but they did not 
produce the impression upon me that they did upon him. It is easy by 
a specification of details to make a simple process seem protracted and 
complicated. Suppose I apply the gentleman’s method to the operation 
of eating one’s dinner. You take a seat ata table, you open your nap- 
kin, you takea fork in one hand anda knife in the other, you cut with 
the knife, you lift the food with the fork, you chew with your teeth, you 
swallow with the muscles of your throat. All this would doubtless toa 
Congo negro seem to be a very complicated transaction, but to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio it is an easy one and not unattended with pleasure. 

It will be necessary for the appraiser to estimate the duties upon an 
invoice under two tariffs, the existing one and the act of 1861. That 
act was in operation several years, and duties were levied under it upon 
all imports. If they were collected then they can be collected now. 
As to the limitations of 40, 50, and 60 per cent., in most cases a man of 
ordinary ability can apply them by looking at the figures without doing 
the sum. Iwill say to the gentleman from Ohio that if the present 
custom-house officers are unable to do the work we will soon be in a 
situation to supply to the public service men who will make this cal- 
culation without any difficulty whatever. 

I further say that the whole measure shows a wise conservatism in 
dealing with the protected industries. I much mistake the opinion of 
those with whom I act if there is any disposition on this side of the 
House to deal harshly with the protected industries, Since 1866 there 
has been collected through the custom-house the sum of $3,181,000, 000. 
This vast and unexampled taxation has been constantly adjusted so as 
to foster certain industries. Those who were engaged in them have 
had the benefit of this colossal protection, if indeed it was beneficial 
tothem. The taxation can no longer be maintained. Thereis no use 
to which the money can be put. The protected industries must ac- 
commodate themselves to the necessity for reduced taxation. It is not 
the desire of those who are interested in revenue reform to make the 
change suddenly or too rapidly. There is only one way in which a 
sudden change may be brought about. If the manufacturing interests 
shall stubbornly resist, if they refuse to accept moderate measures like 
the present one, an appeal will be made to the public, and the people, 
once awakened to the monstrous character of the present system, will 
deal with it in the peremptory manner in which matters are dealt with 
when condemned by the tribunal of public opinion. 

Our opponents will do well to listen to the advice of their leading 
journals, like the New York ‘Times, the Buffalo Express, the Boston 
Herald, and the Springfield Republican. Accept this measure, receive 
it in the spirit in which it has framed, and you will do much to 
keep the tariff out of politics and you will have time and opportunity 
for the inevitable change. But rejectit, remit it to party conventions, 
to the stump, and to the ballot-box, and you will presently receive a 
blow from which there will be no time to recover, Need I recall to 
your minds another system, like this the relic of the ignorance and 
cruelty of the past, and like this supported by a false philosophy and 
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defended on the ground that it was for the good of the toilers who were 
its victims? Need I recall its fate? Five and twenty years ago the 
South refused to accept the offers which the North was ready and eager 
to make. Such changes might then have been made in our Constitu- 
tion as would have caused the emancipation of the slaves by purchase 
and by slow and graduated measures. Those who rejected that proffer 
saw their treasured system.go down amid the violence of war and 
with every circumstance of mortification. Its defenders lost it and all 
besides; except, indeed, that they preserved the proud memory of the 
sacrifices they had made and the splendid fame with which the world 
has crowned their valor. 

I can only refer to a few of the arguments used by our opponents. 
They justify their refusal to reduce the tariff taxes on the ground that 
their maintenance is necessary to certain of our industries. It is notice- 
able that the protectionists have changed their position. The system 
was first commended to the people on the ground that it was needed for 
the encouragement of infant industries, for the education of working- 
men in arts unknown to them, and to persuade capital to enter enter- 
prises which were important to the general welfare, which would make 
us independent of the foreigner and contribute to our defense in war. 
Mr. Clay asked that the American system should be encouraged for a 
few years; even as late an advocate of protection as Mr. Greeley used 
to say that he would be content with ten years of protection. 

All this has been changed. After twenty years of protection the fa- 
vored industries need it more than they ever did. Their infancy has 
passed, but they have not grown to manhood. They are still mendi- 
cants asking for alms. The protectionists now openly avow that the 
system must be permanent. The gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania both declare that it must be perma- 
nent. We must face the distinct proposal that we must continue to 
maintain a part of our people in unprotitable employments. Why are 
we asked to do this? The gentleman from Massachusetts says that by 
so doing we will make ahome market for our agriculture and that Ameri- 
can agriculture can no longer depend upon the foreign market. He tells 
us that East Indian competition will destroy the European markets for 
our breadstuffs. Itis alittle curious that whenever the protective pol- 
icy is urged upon Congress the specterof East Indian competition is in- 
voked. It wasso when the tariffof 1842 was under discussion. It was 
then said that India would outdo the South in the production of cotton. 

Gentlemen will find this matter dealt with at great length by Mr. Cal- 
houn in the speech which he delivered in the Senate on the 16th of 
March, 1842. Mr. Calhoun had no fear that India would drive Ameri- 
can cotton out of European markets. It may interest. gentlemen to 
refer to his speech and see the reasons he had for his confidence and 
also learn how truly he foretold what would happen. I have no fear 
that India will be a serious competitor in the grain markets of Europe. 
India is a thickly settled country, with a population of 229 to the square 
mile—more thickly settled than France, which has a population of 183 
to the square mile; more thickly settled than any part of the United 
States except Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Ido not find that 
densely peopled countries are great exporters of grain. I think no 
country can export much food unless it be thinly settled and have a 
congenial soil and climate and suficient means of transportation. The 
increase of wheat production in India will probably lead to a greater 
use of wheat by the people of that country. In 1881 the East Indians 
were visited by a famine without parallel in modern history, and Eng- 
land bought vast quantities of our grain to keep from starvation those 
who live in what our friends fear will soon be the granary of the 
world. It is interesting to know that the cotton exports of India have 
greatly increased; in 1882 they amounted in value to about $90,000,- 
000, and yet our cotton has not been driven from the markets of Eu- 
rope. Last year India sent to Great Britain about twenty million 
eo} worth of grain. I do not think this rivulet will soon grow into 
a E 

But how is it propones to meet this danger? If we are to have com- 
petition from India one would say the way to meet it would be to make 
wheat-growing cheaper here; to lighten the taxes of the farmer and to 
lessen the cost of his supplies. But that way is not proposed. It is 
said we will make a home market; we will create a class who will eat 
all the wheat and use all the cotton. Mr. Calhoun was told the same 
thing. He was offered a home market for Southern cotton, but the 
home market was not nor has it ever been large enough to take in the 
cotton crop. Indeed, when compared with the size of the crop, the 
market is ridiculously small. In 1882 only abouta third of our cotton 
was used at home, In thesame year we sent about 40 per cent. of our 
wheat abroad. Who is there here to wear our cotton? Who to eat 
our wheat? Our wheat and cotton growers are profitably employed. 
Some of our artisans—those engaged in protected industries—are not. 
It is proposed, in order to make a home market, to take men out of 
profitable employment and put them into unprofitable employments. 
If we do, they certainly must be maintained by those who remain in 
the profitable employments. Will the farmer be made able to over- 
come competition by an increase of his burdens ? 

When I hear gentlemen talk about making a home market for the 
consumption of food and merchandise, I sometimes wonder they do not 
cite European examples. In Europe great standing armies are main- 
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tained. Whatever objection there may be to standing armies, and I 
certainly do not favor them, they make an excellent home market. 
Germany, in time of peace, maintains an army of about 445,000 men. 
We employ about 400,000 persons in the highly protected cotton, iron, 
silk, and woolenindustries. TheGerman army costs about $80,000,000. 
We could maintain it quite within our surplus revenue. How much 
better a home market the soldiers would make than the artisans do. 
You could spend any amounton them. There never would be any sur- 
plus. There would then be that permanency to our taxation which 
seems so desired by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Ohio and all the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. They would stimulate many 
industries. They would wear more and eat more than the artisans. 
They would need horses and barracks and guns and tinsel and musical 
instruments. Indeed, the making of instruments for the bands would 
be a most valuable industry, and would make up perhaps for the loss of 
that ee manufacture, the emigration of which caused such sorrow 
the other day to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, one can not answer thearguments about a home mar- 
ket sere falling into triviality, but it is because the arguments are 
trivial. 

Ouropponents use an argument of a more serious character and entitled 
to serious consideration. They say that the tariff is necessary in order 
to give our working people adequate wages. It is observable that the 
ground of the wages argument has been changed. At first it was said 
high duties are needed because labor is dear in, this country. Now it 
is said that the tariff is necessary to keep labor dear. But without 
dwelling upon this inconsistency I say in all seriousness that if the effect 
of protective duties was to equalize property, to distribute it more 
widely, to give to the workman an easier life, to give to his children bet- 
ter opportunities, and to fill his home with comforts, I would gladly 

ield and join my opponents. . But as I see it, this device of protection 
is the cruelest wrong which society does the poor and makes heavier 
the burden of poverty. 

Let us consider a moment; if we find that prices of labor as 
much here under the protection of these laws as they do between Eu- 
rope and America, the statement that the tariff adds to wages will I 
think be somewhat shaken. The difference in the cost of labor in 
California and in New York is as great as it is between New York and 
England. Nay, labor costs more in New York than in Boston, or even 
in Philadelphia. You may go to a mining camp in Colorado, and if it 
is on a railway the miners work for $2.50 aday. If you go forty miles 
away, over a range of mountains, the miners get $5 a day. In the 
South the negro works at from $8 to $12 a month, while on the Hud- 
son we pay the farm laborer from $25to$35a month. Itis plain, then, 
that something else besides the tariff has to do with the differences in 
the cost of labor. Where labor is plentiful, it is cheap; where it is 
scarce, itis dear. Where the workingman can be cheaply supported 
he works for less than where the cost of his support is t. Besides, 
the wages. of the bbchewa oot are affected by the value of what he 
does, by his skill and intelligence. The Englishman is better paid than 
the Frenchman, the Frenchman better than the Italian, the Italian 
better than the Arab, the American better than any. You can hire a 
negro in Africa for a few beads, but he can not do anything except carry 
a pack. An American able to till a garden will in a day earn money 
enough to buy beads enough to hire a whole tribe of negroes. 

In a word, Mr. Chairman, the price of labor is controlled by the t 
law of supply and demand. Itis the one thing which the tariff can 
not affect except in this: that it may do the vast injustice of taking 
from profitable labor a part of its earnings and of giving it to the sup- 
port of those whose labor does not support them. 

I will, however, not leave this branch of the subject without saying 
that T do not believe there is any gentleman on this floor more desirous 
of finding some relief for the workingman or more solicitous as to the 
peril which threatens him than I am. No one can think of the expe- 
riences of this country during the last twenty years without dread for 
the future. We had supposed that we would escape the more serious 
evils of European society. But they are coming to us with daily in- 
creasing rapidity. The property of the country is falling into the hands 
of the few. The number of land-owners in proportion to the amount 
of land under cultivation has greatly diminished during the last dec- 
ade. There are many counties in New York where there are not as 
many farmers as there were fifty years ago, and yet the population of 
the State is 5,000,000 and fifty years ago it was 2,000,000. 

What is true of land is also true of other forms of property. No one 
can contemplate the rapid concentration of railway properties into the 
hands of a few men without admitting that it is the special scandal of 
our times. Mr. Chairman, I here aver that I regard a continuance of 
this concentration of property as a great danger to the country, and 
that unless it is arrested the peace of society can not long be main- 
tained. What the measures of relief are to be I can not predict. But 
it is clear enough that relief can not come from taxing one class of our 
laborers and distributing the proceeds of the taxes in part to some of 

‘our laborers and in part to some of our capitalists, giving to the capi- 
talists by far the larger share. This is shown by the fact that manu- 
facturing property has been concentrated during the last ten years 


more rapidly than any other. We find that the tariff instead of being 
a defense against this danger is itself a prolific cause of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania drew in the dark- 
est colors at his command an impressive picture of poverty in Europe. 


But it was not n to go there to find the extremes of human 
misery. I think he can find them in his own State. I think he can 
find them in his own district. But if he can not, let him come with 
me, I will show him on one of these bright days the Fifth avenue 
filled with a glittering stream of wealth and youth and beauty, and 
then we will go a little way and look at the dwellings of the poor. He 
will find hale families crowded into a single room, without a window 
from which the tender sky of the spring-time can be seen. He will see 
strong and skillful hands that can find no work. He will see gaunt 
faces and wasted figures; men without manhood; women without 
womanhood; age without solace and infancy without a hope. And 
when he has seen this spectacle—I will not charge it upon the tariff 
alone, nor yet upon the drink which he would make free; its causes lie 
far deeper; but I will tell him that, despite more than twenty years 
of the protection he has so carefully given, scenes like these are com- 
mon in our land. He describes the degradation of the English poor; 
but in England there has been worked out during the last forty years 
an amelioration of social evils without parallel in history. The policy 
which Cobden and his associates ed England to adopt has re- 
sulted in pauperism diminished, crime diminished, and the welfare of 
the workingman greatly advanced. The policy which England aban- 
doned has been transferred to our shores, and has brought with it and 
planted in our soil the foul weeds which had grown up in Europe during 
centuries of ignorance, superstition, and misrule. Simple measures 
have been potent to accomplish great results. Buta little while ago 
Europe was given over to sectarian wars. The staké and the faggot, 
the thumb-screw and the rack were the instruments by which the 
Church herself sought to spread the gospel of peace and good-will. At 
last the spirit of charity came into the weary hearts of men, and sud- 
denly religious hatreds fled, taking with them all these bloody instru- 
ments of wrong. : 

A few years ago we were told that the negro would not work except 
under the lash. He was made free, and behold the products of his vol- 
untary labor now crowd the seas. You tell us that the workingman 
can not be protected unless you make his food, his clothing, and his 
shelter dear, unless you take away a part of his earnings and send him 
each day into servitude. We answer, make labor free. These are the 
triumphant monuments of human progress. First conscience free, then 
manhood free, and now labor free. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that we differ 
from other nations and should ‘‘isolate’’ ourselves from them. That 
would be a strange result of our boasted experiment in self-government. 
China alone has isolated herself, and after long centuries of isolation 
she has fallen into such moral degradation that we exclude her people 
from our shores. 

Should we isolate ourselves, and other countries follow our exampl: 
the world would again be inhabited by nations ignorant of each other an 
regardless of each other’s rights; frequent wars would create the neces- 
sity of great armies and strong governments. Those who now are free 
would soon lose their freedom in the grasp of successful soldiers, and 
not unlikely literature and civilization would be lost as they once were 
lost, and mankind again be compelled to begin the long and toilsome 
journey which our ancestors e from darkness into light. 

I commend to my country a different policy; I advise her to con- 
tinue in the path in which she began. Let the union of States be her 
purpose. That policy has brought under one government first thir- 
teen and now thirty-eight separate communities; it has lately made a 
commercial treaty with Mexico; it advises us to asimilar arrangement 
with Canada; thus bringing the whole of North America under the shel- 
ter of one commercial system. But we will go further still, and advise 
union, commerce, and peace with all nations. I see with other eyes 
than those of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I see ina future, not 
too remote I hope, all the nations bound together by swift fleets, by rail- 
way and cable lines, by the exchange of products and of manufactures, 
of letters and of the and in this family of the world my country 
holding a commanding place, her voice heard, her counsels heeded, her 
example followed, and her power always used for the welfare of man- 
kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER] now permit me to say a word to him when it will not inter- 
rupt the thread of his argument? 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to correct an error into which the gentleman 
fell touching myself personally. I was told on coming upon the floor 
that the gentleman had referred to me and had reported me as saying, 
“The difficulty is that the world has too much at present; the harvests 
have been too bountiful and the artisans too industrious.’ The gen- 
tleman did not do me the honor to hear me, and he evidenidy has not 
read my remarks. ButI desire to say to him that whoever may have 
reported me as so saying has played upon him most egregiously, My 
complaint was that the distribution of the joint products of labor and 


capital was so inequitable, so at variance with the laws af national 
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economy, that the laboring people were forced into idleness a great part 
of each year, and were sufferers from want and not from superabun- 
dance. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I heard his speech and I have read it with great care, and now I 
recs repeat the observation which I made in the course of my re- 


oa © KELLEY. I regret the gentleman’s course, for it lessens my 
estimate of his character. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BAGLEY). The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DorsHEIMER] has ten minutes of his time 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I shall reserve that time for the purpose of 
yielding it hereafter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. DINGLEY having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McCook, its Secretary, informed the House that the Senate had 
bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

A bill (S. 820) to authorize the Oregon Pacific Railroad Company to 
construct one or more bridges across the Willamette River, in the State 
of Oregon, and to establish them as post-roads; and 

A bill (S. 1706) to accept and ratify an agreement with the confed- 
erate tribes of the Flat Head, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles In- 
dians for a portion of their reservation in the Territory of Montana, re- 
quired for the use of the Northern Pacific Rai , and to make the 
necessary appropriations for carrying out the same. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the remarks I 
had intended making I shall at this point endeavor to answer at least one 
of the erroneous propositions made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DorsHEIMER]. His ents are fair samples, Mr. Chairman, 
of the arguments of free-traders on every proposition that they make. 
ae tleman tells us that Germany has an army in round numbers 

f a million men; therefore this army Germany with a 
ee market. Why, sir, he ates have Taid that Germany and Italy 
and Spain have an army of millions of paupers, sick, weak, lunatics, 
aged and infant, and they too furnish a market for home consumption. 
He might as well say that America has had army upon army of Indians 
upon these reservations under the support of the Government, and they 
too furnish a home market; that every State and county has its alms- 
houses, its jails, and other institutions, and they too furnish a market 
for home consumption, But the gentleman forgets that all of these 
home consumers are not producers. Throw the army of Germany upon 
the producing army of Germany, glut the labor pees of that sit 
and you will find a state of that has never yet been 
in either protective or free-trade countries. The question is PeR a 
question of distribution of products than of surplus productions, as I 
shall show further on. 

No function, duty, or attribute of government is more important and 
none more difficult than the proper adjustment of economic laws. As 
the human family is as diverse in race, nationality, government, wants, 
conditions, and circumstances as the human face, and as variable and 
shifting as the winds, this problem can not be solved by any inexorable 
law, nor can any principle or rule of action be evolved that will adjust 
itself to all men at the same time, or to any man or set of men at dif- 
ferent times or in different places. Therefore every government must 
regulate and adjust these matters according to its own peculiar systems, 
necessities, and circumstances, having for its paramount object the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

The man who talks about universal free trade or universal adjustment 
of tariffs talks about universal impossibilities. It never was done and 
never will be done until the millennium makes angels of all mortals. 
And as the establishment of any general rule is impossible with the 
world at large, your horizontal humbug is just as impossible and as 
impractical with the individual government. 

Ican not understand for the life of me how such an intelligent gentle- 
man as the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. MORRISON] could ever attempt to adjust this matter upon a 
horizontal scale, unless from the fact that his party has been laid out 
so long that he has become horizontal on the brain. 

Sir, the solution of this problem would be very much simplified if 
gentlemen would take a broader and more patriotic view of this ques- 
tion; if they could rise above the mean horizontal level of their party, 
and beyond mere locality and individual industry. The trouble with 
the average Democraticstatesman is that he is nationalin nothing. He 
has never yet learned that the whole is equal to all its parts. He has 
never yet been able to comprehend the grandeur of a republic based 
on the equal rights, equal duties, and equal burdens of all its citizens. 
He has never yet discovered that our greatness and glory depend upon 
our willingness and determination to stand together and protect each 
other as one nation and one united family against all our foreign ene- 


mies, not only in military and naval warfare but also in political, so- 
cial, and commercial warfare. 


The Democrat of the period is a thing of opposite extremes, a kind 
of ajumborian midget, a great big nothing, an incomprehensible tattooed 
‘“what-is-it,’’ that stopped growing before it had half matured, that 
does nothing but ape all the evils and mischief abandoned by others; 
without the ability to originate, adopt, or comprehend anything good 
or decent, an extremely selfish ‘‘dog-in-the-manger’’ economist, who 
can not utilize the gifts of God himself and will not permit his neigh- 
bor to enjoy them. This creature seldom has a commercial thought 
above a single commodity or a political idea beyond a local habitation, 
Some think the solntion of the whole question is in sugar alone; others 
wrap their gigantic intellects in wool and are happy; with many more 
cotton is king; while nearly all agree with their Kentucky leaders that 
the summum bonum of all earthly glory may be found in the spiritual 
product of sour-mash bourbon. Few of them have ever been able to 
see farther than their own barn-yard; none have ever dared to venture 
beyond their State lines; while every one of them can always be found 
within the pale of his party. They are always orthodox in their para- 
doxical shibboleth “‘ Jeffersonian and Jacksonian ,’? disre- 
garding the fact that Jackson wanted to hang the only practical Jeffer- 
sonian exponent higher than Haman. And so they keep up this 
Kilkenny-cat fight between the straight-out free-trader, the “' tariff- 
for-revenue-only’’ man, horizontal reductionist, incidental straddler, 
and last, but not least, the ‘‘raw-material’’ sophist, under the pretext of 
stopping the surplus revenue, or vice versa, and of lowering prices. 

The burgen of the speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DORSHEIMER] was against surplus revenue. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky reversed this by saying and proving that we had not a dollar of 
surplus revenue in the Treasury. You pay your money and you take 
your choice. 

The second proposition is under the pretext of lowering the price of 
all except their specific pet commodities. As to the surplus-revenue 
cry, that is only a sham and a fraud, for the revenue can be decreased 
more surely and positively by a horizontal ora discriminating increase 
of tariff than by a decrease. The nearer you approach a prohibitory 
tariff the more you reduce the receipts from impost duties. Moreover, 
if the so-called surplus troubles you so much, why do not you abolish 
the internal revenue and protect the home producer against foreign 
competition, instead of crushing out the home producer and protecting 
the foreign monopolist? 

A better system of protecting your farmer is to so reduce the tax on 
all alcoholic spirits and all that goes into the making of liquors, and 
even on your tobacco. If I had time I should like to discuss this ques- 
tion from a temperance standpoint and to show that eyen as temper- 
ance men, in order to be consistent with the temperance doctrine, we 
ought to advocate the taking off the tax from liquors and tobacco, 

But your second and main object is to so lower prices that you may 
be able to undersell all competitors in any market of the world—i. e., 
the producer must have the lowest possible return for his product, no 
matter how it may affect his comfort or his social, political, or moral 
status. Our object is to so adjust prices as to give the producer the 
greatest possible return for his product and to elevate the American 
citizen to that high plane so essential to the maintenance and stability 
of republican institutions. For this purpose we must consider the 
three prime factors of political economy, which I contend are supply, 
demand, and stability. 

And right here let me call attention to the fact that in that one word 
**stability ” there is more virtue than in all the arguments that you have 
produced on your side of this question. Weare suffering more by 
reason of fluctuations caused by foreign intervention and speculation 
than from any other reason under thesun. We must shelter ourselves 
against the baneful influences of pauper labor, cheap foreign capital, 
barbarous nations, and despotic governments. 

Cheap capital is a more potent factor in the question of political econ- 
omy than labor itself. I may disagree with some of my friends on this 
side of the House, but I repeat it, capital, by reason of our modern in- 
ventions, by reason of our utilization of the elements of nature, elec- 
tricity, wind, water, and steam, is becoming every day a more potential 
factor and labor is relativel becoming a less powerful one. 

I contend that with our finaneial system to-day, even if labor were 
as low here as in Europe, we could not compete successfully with the 
European producer. I showed last session that the European producer 
could sell his goods in the American market for much less than cost 
and yet make money. This may seem paradoxical to you gentlemen. 
Oh, you may smile, but it is a stubborn fact. Foreign producers can 
sell in this country for less than the article cost them and make great 
profits. And how will they do it? They do it because they sell on 
credit. for cash, they could not do itof course. Itisa notori- 
ous fact that the great silk dealers of New York can,buy silk in Paris 
cheaper on credit than they can for cash. It is a fact that the English 
capitalist invests his surplus wealth in our railroad stocks, in all our 
corporations, not in dollars and cents, but in iron, in steel, in products 
that are to be used by these corporations. Money with them on per- 
manent loans is worth only 2 pe: cent. Here, as my Democratic friends, 
Mr. Hewirr and others, showed conclusively, money in Iowa and 
other States is worth 7 anc 3 per cent. on permanent loans, on the best 
security, without any loss or risk at all. 
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The Englishman can sell his rails at much less than cost by borrow- 
ing money at 2 per cent. in England, sending it here, and taking stock 
or first-mortgage bonds on our roads, then drawing 7 and 8 per cent. 
interest, and pocketing every year from 5 to 6 per cent. profit. Why, 
sir, in many instances it would pay him to sell his surplus dump in 
this country for almost nothing. In a short time he would make up 
the loss in the difference of interest, on the same principle that long- 
time bonds sell at a greater premium than short-time bonds. 

But it is not only the difference in the rate of money that we must 
be sheltered against. What is the governmental policy of England? 
And T have not a word to say against the English people. I respect and 
honor them. They show their wisdom, their enterprise, their energy 
when they succeed in getting the advantage they have ever us. It is 
our folly, not theirs. But it is their government which even above 
the great power of cheap money enables them to drive us out of the 
markets of the world. England is peculiarly a despotic commercial 
government; a government which has no object above and beyond com- 
merce and the “almighty dollar;’’ a government every fiber of whose 
power is used to assist its citizens to drive every other nationality out of 
the commercial world; a government that has declared its war against 
Egypt, has subdued India, has pauperized Ireland; a government that 
has its colonial possessions at its feet, serfs and slaves, to pay tribute to 
their commercial gods. It is in this way that England has succeeded in 
driving all other countries out of the commercial world. 

It has never been disputed that supply and demand are great factors 
in political economy. Supply and demand, so adjusted as to produce 
stability, are the greatest, and I may say the only, factors in this ques- 
tion. ‘The price of your grain, as already shown, is not fixed by your 
foreign market. It is fixed by the surplus which is not consumed in 
this country. The prices in Liverpool and Chicago are raised or low- 
ered just as the dealer finds that the crops are successful or unsuc- 
cessful and as the demand of the home market may affect that crop. 
This may well be illustrated. In the States of New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland the peach-growers, when their crop is so great as to 
affect unfavorably the price of peaches, dump their surplus into the 
Delaware River or Bay. Time and again have these farmers dumped 
their peaches. Why? Because there was a surplus, and they were 
not going to allow even a small surplus to ramify through the whole 
peach market and thus reduce the price of the entire peach crop. It 
is not a great surplus either that makes it necessary todo this. Avery 
small surplus will glut the market. The moment there is a surplus, if 
it be as one to a thousand, it affects the price of the entire crop. The 
surplus dumped from foreign pauper markets is the great bane of our 
industries. It is this dump that we want to stop; it is protection 
against this dump that the protective system seeks to accomplish, and 
by avoiding the spasmodic glut assure stability and prevent the period- 
ical crisis and stagnation that destroy the plant, and after the plant is 
destroyed the world’s supply is lessened, but the demand goes on, prices 

in rise to an abnormal degree, and then it is that the consumer is 
truly robbed by the foreign monopolist. 

Protection, it has been said, raises the prices of commodities. I deny 
the proposition. Undera protective system, assuring stability, theaver- 
age prices of all commodities will be cheaper in a long period than they 
will be if subject to the spasmodic fluctuations incident to the baneful 
influence of foreign monopolistic despotism. 

Let me give you some examples. Such industries as we have in this 
country—and I hope you free-trade Democrats will be kind enough to 
pay attention—such industries in this country as can notin the nature 
of things be interfered with by foreign competition furnish their prod- 
ucts more cheaply than anywhere else in the world. Why, sir, can 
you ride as cheaply per milein an English railroad-car as you canin an 
American? Can you have as cheap fare at your English or even your 
German hotel as you can in America? Why, sir, the kind of meal 
that they set in our hotels in this country would in Germany, France, 
or England cost you ten times the price you pay forithere. You gen- 
tlemen who have been abroad know this to be the fact. Nay, go fur- 
ther. Take the newspaper. You get an eight-page, twelve-page, or 
sixteen-page paper, as good as any published in the world, and you pay 
but 2 cents for it. You can not get a similar paper for that price any- 
where else in the world. Take photographs, melanotypes, or any pict- 
ures of that kind. You can get a better photograph taken in America 
for less money than you can anywhere in Europe. 

Why is it? These are all things which by the nature of the product 
can not be interfered with by foreign intervention. Europe can not 
put her railroads over here. She can not get our coastwise trade, be- 
cause our laws protect it. That is cheaper, too, as shown by my friend 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. You can not have your picture taken in 
Europe unless you go there. They can not set their camera on the 
other side of the Atlantic and take your picture on this side. They 
can not furnish you with a daily newspaper. They can not remove 
their hotels here nor furnish you daily meals while you are here. 

I challenge you free-traders to show me one American industry which 
by the nature of things is free from foreign competition that the prices 
of its products are not lower and the articles better than any like ar- 
ticle anywhere in the world. 

Under a healthy, free American system, with just and equal laws— 


most products would not only be cheaper to the consumer but would 
realize more to the producer, and especially to the farmer and the 
workingman. While the other side is constantly crying ‘*Lo! the 
poor farmer !’’ you are adding insult to injury by presuming upon his 
ignorance, for the intelligent farmer well knows that he above all others 
is benefited by the protective system. He has under its benign influ- 
ence better houses, better fences, better barns, better utensils, better 
furniture, better instruments, better schools, better morals, better men, 
better women. The farmer never gets to the point of starvation by 
reason of any general business crisis. No man can economize much in 
the consumption of farm products, for food we must have at all times, 
while the product of the business man, the laboring mechanic, is not 
at all times indispensable. 

Moreover, farm products under our tariff system have generally in- 
creased in value while other products have decreased. Why, sir, dur- 
ing the last Democratic administration, under ‘‘ten-cent Jimmy,’’ in 
many localities coal was so dear and corn so cheap farmers used corn for 
fuel. I remember very well, and I want you farmers to remember—I 
remember very well, in my short lifetime, when it took a good cow to 
buy a cooking-stove. ‘To-day a good cow will furnish the best 
kitchen in the land with cooking-stove and all the utensils necessary 
for a well-regulated kitchen. 

I worked for years asa watchmaker, and I remember well when it 
took a good horse to buy a good clock, and to-day the price of a good 
horse will set you upin a respectable watch and clock business. Clocks 
fora dollar. A good horse is all the way from $250 to $1,000. 

Why, sir, it used to take, in my short lifetime, a whole calf to buy 
asaw. To-day you can buy the best of Disston’s make forthe hide of 
a calf. 

I remember when it took a pound of the best butter to buy a pound 
of nails. To-day you can buya pound of nails with a quart of skimmed 


k. 

Yet you talk about protection to the farmer. Where has his com- 
modity fallen in price? Every other commodity has fallen by reason 
of protection, while the farmer has always held his own or rose steadily 
from year to year, and this is what I learned the rhetorical oracle 
[Mr. HURD] called legalized robbery of the farmer, while that is false. 
The trath is, your system of free trade, involving the Malthusian doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest, is rapine and murder most foul and 
unnatural, by forcing brother against brother in the desperatestruggle 
forlife. But they tell usa protectionistisa monopolist. Protectionists 
never were and can not be monopolists. What does it mean in that 
sense? Do we protect the individual wool-grower, do we protect wool 
only in one locality orin one State? Do we protectany one man or any 
one corporation or any one locality? No; we protect the article and we 
invite every man to partake in that protection. If wool-raising by our 
protection is a profitable business, we invite you to become wool-grqwers. 

If iron and steel be more profitable under our protection, we beg 
of you come and develop the undeveloped iron and steel and coal and 
minerals of our hills and valleys. Is that monopoly? Why, your 
system involves the very essence of monopoly—to protect and defend 
British monopolies; to protect and defend the American whisky mo- 
nopolies. Why, there is not a whisky dealer that is not praying and 
begging to have the tax kept on. The monopoly has driven all other 
men out of the whisky business except the rich nabobs in Kentucky 
and other States, and yet you charge us with being monopolists! 

Then, again, you tell us that under free trade we have had better 
wages as compared with the purchasing power of commodities. I deny 
it. In the first we have never had free trade in this country, and 
especially have we never had free trade and free labor at the same time. 
For ever since Abraham Lincoln issued the emancipation proclamation 
abolishing slave labor we have had protection, and therefore when you 
say that example has taught anything in favor of free trade you tell us 
that which you know is not true. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, comes the raw-material sophist, the greatest 
humbug ofall. Sir, there is no raw material except the pure sunshine 
of heaven, the air, the water, the earth in its natural state. Gold as 
raw material in the bowels of the earth is worthless. Dig it out—that 
is, apply the magic wand of labor—and it becomesvery valuable. Yet 
it is still raw material under your theory to the assayist, the coiner, 
the jeweler, the artist, and the scientist. Iron and coal worthless 
raw materials in the mine, but the talismanic touch of ro at changes 
their value from the iron in the mine to the hair-spring and the almost 
invisible pivot and screw, which are much more valuable than their 
weight in gold; and yet, under your theory, they are raw material to 
the watchmaker. 

Sir, the more human tissue and brain-sweat that is expended on a 
reer the further it is removed from raw material. Now, by this 

ill you call coal raw material; and Mr. HEWITT, of New York, above 
all others, advocates placing coal upon the free list. Why, sir, there 
is nota product of earth upon which so much human tissue is ex- 
pended, so much brain-sweat, so much labor, so much suffering and 
toil as there is in the production of coal. The miner makes greater 
sacrifices in producing that article than any other producerin the world.’ 
Down miles into the bowels of the earth, groping his way in the dark- 
ness, facing all the torturing elements of sickness and death, fire, 
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sulphur, falling rock, dust, the treacherous black-damp, and water, 
amid these elements this toiler produces what Mr. HEWITT chooses 
to call ‘‘raw material,” a commodity in which more money is ex- 
pended and more lives lost to the product or the return than any other 
commodity that was ever yet produced by the laborof man. The price. 
of the coal in comparison to the waste of tissue is less than that of any 
other article; nay, it not only requires this waste of tissue, but requires 
men, men with muscle, men with brains, men with hearts, heroes that 
face danger in all its most horrid forms, men who take their lives in 
their hands, who leave their wives and little ones every morning, go 
into the bowels of the earth out of the pure air and sunlight, which they 
never see except on the Lord’s day in the winter months! These are 
the men who produce the article that the honorable gentleman from 
New York chooses to call ‘‘ raw material.” 

Why, sir, of all men on this floor, Mr. HEWITT certainly ought to 
know better. He is the owner of coal-lands and of coal-mines, and 
ought never to forget the slaughter of Avondale and Pocahontas in this 
country and greater slaughters in the old country. I am sorry he is 
not here. I donot see him in his seat, for I should like him to answer 
the question why he attempts to hoodwink you with the idea that coal 
is raw material. 

ButImust hasten on. I had intendedansweringanumberof equally 
ridiculous propositions of other gentlemen, but I find my time is grow- 
ingshort. Oneremark further, however, uponthispoint. Mr. HEWITT 
himself described the horrible scenes of poverty in the coal regions, but 
permit me to say it was very much overdrawn. He only described the 
surface scene; he only described the horror and the misery of the miners 
and the laborers on the surface, and that picture was much overdrawn. 
For I tell you, sir, that among the miners and laborers in the coal re- 
gion there is as much comfort as there is among any other class of work- 
men in this country and far more intelligence than the gentleman’s 
constituency possess. It is only this imported labor that -you find in 
such wretchedness and misery. You find the Hungarian, an article of 
recent importation, housed as you find some of the constituency of the 
gentleman from New York housed in New York, but none others of 
our laborers are in that condition. And who is responsible for this? 
Why, Mr. Hewirr himself, on the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
reply to Mr. Day said he [Mr. Day] was a public benefactor because 
he imported this foreign element. 

I do not mean to say Mr. Hewrrr imported this element himself, 
nor that he is responsible for the short hours. But he is a member of 
one of the coal corporations he of that brought about this state 
of contracting the hours of labor to three days a week under the anthra- 
cite board of trade. If he is not now, he used to be of the firm of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co. One of the largest miners of coal in my region 
turned hiscash assets and lands into stock forming a corporation known 
as the Alliance Coal Company. The gentleman finds fault with the 
very men of whom he was, or seems at least to be, a part. 

It is an argument, he says, to show that overproduction is the great 
evil we are contending with. That has been repeated by almost every 
gentlemanon thatside of the House. I tell you, sir, therecan beno suc 
thing as overproduction, general overproduction, It is simply a ques- 
tion of ability to distribute. Our capacity of consumption is correla- 
tive with the power of destruction, and all youneed dois to give us the 
opportunity, give us the chance, and we will consume everything you 
produce that is worth making. The argument is as false on that propo- 
sition as every other one that you have advanced. Your remedy should 
be in such a financial system as would facilitate the interchange of 
commodities and prevent spasmodic fluctuations by allowing corpora- 
tions to control the medium of exchange, namely, money; in such just 
and equitable laws as would give to the producer a fair share of his 
product. The evil is not in the tariff; it is in your monopolies. It is 
in the fact that under your monopolistic system you have allowed them 
to build up their railroads on credit and to absorb the sweat and blood 
of laboring men in gambling in watered stocks, unearned interests, and 
dividends encouraged by your vile credit system. 

You talk about your millionaires of recent date. Who are they? 
Railroad men, commercial nabobs, stock-jobbers, bankers, brokers, and 
bonanza kings. There is hardly one that is a manufacturer; hardly 
one that is a producer. Had you been half so zealous in stopping the 
evil effects of these monopolies as you have been in falsely attempting 
to charge it upon the doctrine of protection you might have solved this 
problem and proved yourselves great benefactors. 

Why, says the gentleman (Mr. Hewrrr), in the iron-ore regions of my 
State men are working for 62 cents a day. And yet in the same breath 
he would make iron ore a raw material. Where is the consistency of 
such logic? That the demand for iron ore is so meager that you can 
only get 62 cents for mining it, and for the purpose of bettering that 
condition you must allow the foreign iron ore to come in on our market 
and flood it more than it is flooded already! Only 62 cents for mining; 
but bring in the product of the pauper laborer of Europe and we will 
cure it all! A 

Again, the unions of labor, trades-unions, are the fancy of Mr. Hew- 
itt. He thinks they are the only thing that will remedy this evil. In 
England the trades-unions have made progress, I grant you. Butthey 
have made it simply because there are no conspiracy laws there pre- 


yenting them from combining. I was glad to learn that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] was in favor of the abolition of con- 
spiracy laws. He was right in that. I wish he was as right in other 
propositions. Under the English system they have made this progress 
by their unions. In this country they will make greater progress if 
you will onlyabolish the conspiracy laws, restrict the powers of monopo- 
lies, and keep up your protective system. 

The importations of foreign contract labor is one of the hardest ques- 
tions to solve. I grant you that manufacturers are no better than 
other people. They will take advantage of a business point as well as 
the farmers and others. But they are no worse. If they can get cheap 
labor from Europe they will have it. And in that they are only human. 
Stop the importation of your serf labor, stop the importation of the la- 
borer under contract, open the door to white labor in the South, and 
that will go far toward remedying this evil. 

Whatever chance the laborer has to compete with this foreign labor 
he has by virtue of protection. Take that away, and you pull down 
his only remaining support, you aggravate the evil the more. Simply 
because we are not all perfect, simply because we have not arrived at 
that point where every workingman can be independent and stand 
erect in the true dignity of his manhood and assert his rights, you 
say, wipe out what little chance we have in this protective policy, 
thus aggravating the evil. You tell us that cheap products in them- 
selves mean cheap living, and that will cure it. This, too, is false. 
Let me call your attention to this fact: If a laboring man earns $10 a 
week, having a mortgage on his house say of $100, and he can save 5 
per cent. of that $10 a week, it will be 50 cents. If he gets but $5a 
week he saves the same percentage. Five per cent. on $5 is 25 cents; 
5 per cent. on $10 is 50 cents; and thus he will be able to pay 100 per 
cent. more on his mortgage every week under our system than he will 
under yours. 

To say the least of it, this protective system is in favor of the debtor 
classes. Your system, in its best shape and phase, can only possibly 
help the creditor, can only possibly help the banker, can only possibly 
help the broker, can only possibly help the commercial shark. Our 
system must at all times help the debtor and the honest creditor by 
stability. Therefore your system contemplates no other mode of acquir- 
ing a foreign market unless your commodities be so cheaply. produced 
as to enable us toundersell all foreign competitors. This, sir, is utterly 
impossible. You may try it from now to doomsday and you will never 
accomplish it while we are in direct. unprotected competition with 
them, for they are already down to the bottom rock of d ir. The 
European, the Asiatic, the African producer is already down so low that 
we = get no lower, no matter how much you may attempt to crush 
us down. 

We can never hope to supply their market except, first, with our in- 
cidental surplus productions, our “dump,” if you please, the result of 
domestic competition, for which we rely principally (under our pro- 
tective system) upon our home market. Second, we can only hope to 
supply their market with products in which by our superior genius, 
climate, quantity, quality, and other resources we have the natural 
advantage over them. 

Sir, cheapness alone will notdoit. Even if by your damnable policy 
you force us down amid the poisonous vapors of Asiatic misery and 
African wretchedness we can not cope with our foreign adversaries in 
their markets, for we still lack the necessary stability that can only be 
acquired by a proper system of economic laws and protection against the 
dump of the pauper labor and cheap surplus capital, backed by all- 
powerful despotic commercial governments. 

But, sir, the most astonishing jugglery and necromancy isin the success 
of the deception you practice by reasoning from false premises, and the 
wholesale perversion of thetruth. Many of yourcheapstatesmen while 
clamoring for cheap products of labor areloud-mouthed for just reward. 
for the man that is to produce this very cheap article. Oh, yes; you favor 
high wages, but want nothing to result from labor to payit with. But 
the most cheeky of all propositionsis theclaim of yourparty to be the 
friend of the poor workingman. Sincewhen,I pray, have your actssus- 
tained the claim? Why, sir, ever since I have known anything of the 
Democratic party the whole history of that party is a history of cham- 
pionship of slave labor. 

You not only championed slave labor until we furced you away from 
it; but you were willing to destroy the greatest government, the only 
free government under the sun, that you might build up your confed- 
eracy on the rock of the divinity of slavery. Slave labor was your 
shibboleth; slave labor gave you your strength. You are to-day no 
more honest than you were then. You are to-day in favor of slave la- 
bor just as much as you ever have been. You are to-day fighting under 
the same black flag of Bourbon Democracy. 

You are to-day in favor of grinding down not only the laborer of 
your own sunny South, the negro, by depriving him of his political 
rights and of his manhood, but you are endeavoring to deprive the 
laborer of the North of his rights by the horizontal leveling of all labor 
to your Southern status. And, as suggested by my friend near me 


[Mr. PETTIBONE], all this is in the name of Democracy. 
Moreover, you restrict the labor market and hem it in by a system 
of social, commercial, and political ostracism that prevents the natural 
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ebb and flow of the labor of our country. Tear down your Chinese 
wall of selfishness, jealousy, and envy and encourage the superior tal- 
ent and energy of the North to come among you and teach you how 
to become as p ive and p rous as we are. You will then not 
only benefit the laborer of the North, but will add threefold blessings 
to your own people. ‘ d 

Sir, your system seeks a commercial victory at the expense of social, 
political, and moral defeat. Our system seeks commercial supremacy 
by the broad highway of progress that leads us to national greatness. 
The whole problem of life under your system is only the almighty dol- 
lar, and for this soulless god you would sink the American citizen 
beneath the mire of India serfdom and have him burrow under the 
slime of British despotism for the laudable purpose of dragging us 
with all humanity down into the Cobden and Malthusian hell of exter- 
mination by oppression, war, famine, and pestilence. f 5 

While protection to American industry means protection to Ameri- 
can institutions, it means the elevation of the American citizen to a still 
higher plane of civilization, it means a broader and purer democracy, 
a more comprehensive republic, a more charitable and liberal tolera- 
tion to allmen. It means, sir, a wiser, healthier, and happier people, 
going onward in the way of progress, adding a haloed luster to the 
bright sunlight of liberty, that it may shed its rays over the rest of the 
benighted world and show all mankind, in the name of God and of 
American institutions, the direct road up to the horizontal plane of uni- 
versal rights, universal duties, universal burdens, and universal hap- 
piness. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I listened a few days ago with interest 
to the speech of a gentleman who has for twelve consecutive terms been 
elected to a seat on this floor—who has served ome continuously than 
any other member, and who receives and is entitled to the appellation 
of the Father of the House, for by it I expected to be advised of the 
benefits of a protective system, and of the evils of a contrary policy. 
And if I say that by his argument I failed to be convinced of the one 
or the other, I have an abiding faith that those who heard it as well as 
those who may read it will not attribute it to my mental obtuseness. 
All the poverty and misfortunes of ‘‘ prosperous, merry, free-trade Eng- 
land ’’ were charged to the account of her free-trade policy. 

Lest it might be regarded mal apropos in me I shall not criticise the 
mode of investigation by which the learned gentleman ascertained cer- 
tain facts, but will be content with saying that the best investigation 
of the misfortunes of that country could not be made by an invalid 
tourist in the short space of eleven weeks, nor is the best authority in 
regard to the diseases of Switzerland the hearsay statement of an un- 
named medical pauper practitioner of this country. 

Is there naught but the system of free trade that causes the poor of 
England to suffer more than the poor of the United States? Is it not 
a fact that other causes than that named by the gentleman produce the 
results to which he so feelingly alluded? Are tales of woe, and poverty, 
and misery, and crime unknown among the sovereigns of free, enlight- 
ened, prosperous, but tariff-riaden America ? 

We claim, sir, that we have the freest, the fairest, and the proudest 
governmental fabric ever erected by man, in which every man is a 
sovereign. The freedom of speech, the liberty of the press, the right of 
trial by jury, the writ of habeas corpus, the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of the conscience of each, all guaranteed and main- 
tained—a ‘‘ government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
We pay no tribute to the uence: The cost of keeping up mag- 
nificent households and the gorgeous paraphernalia of royalty are not 
paid by us. We have no princes to whom we grant annuities, no titled 
nobility that draw a pension from our exchequer. Does the laborer in 
a country so ruledand possessed of such rights have no advantages over 
thoseof merry England? If not, our form of governmentisa farce, and 
the glories of a republic a myth! 

England has been known for centuries to the civilized world. From 
the invasion of Britain by Cæsar to that of the elder Napoleon eighteen 
hundred years intervened. ItisOld England. Every acreof her avail- 
able lands has been cultivated for centuries; worn out, they have 
been restored by costly artificial processes time and time again to pro- 
ductiveness. An eternal fog rests upon her, and her climate is cheerless 
and forbidding. The limits of her municipalities cover almost the en- 
tire realm, and her territory, small in extent, is crowded with teeming 
millions of people. The agricultural acreage of the country is not suffi- 
cient to supply her people with the necessary means to feed and clothe 
themselves, and for these they are dependent on the great world’s sup- 
ply. To render her less dependent on the South for her cotton and on 
the West for hersupplies of animal and vegetable food she has made the 
great sacrifices and such questionable experiments in India that she 
has. Her real estate is owned and held in large tracts by a landed 
aristocracy. The masses as a rule have no interest in it save as the 
tenants of extortionate landlords or as the servants of a titled nobility. 
Her poor have no homes, no lands—landless and homeless. Her laws of 
primogeniture and entail have prevented them, no matter how indus- 
trious and frugal, from acquiring a real-estate footing. 

How great the contrast when compared with the United States. 
Scarcely a century has passed since she had a government of her own. 
Not four centuries have elapsed since Columbus discovered it as an 
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unbroken wilderness uninhabited save by roving bands of untutored 
savages. There are yet living those who saw the first President inau- 
gurated. It is Young America! An athlete unfettered, able to cope 
with the world in the world’s great battle! Within her limits she has 
every character of climate to satisfy the varied tastes of mankind, pos- 
sessed of a soil, a large proportion of which has never been scarred by 
the plowshare, it needs ‘‘but to be tickled with a straw and it laughs 
with an abundant harvest.” Her territory, as compared with that of 
England, is limitless. Though we have a population of over 55,000,000 
of people, our country is sparsely settled. The products of our farms af- 
ford not only enough to supply the demands of the people at home, but 
under proper encouragement and wholesome laws capable of supplying 
the deficit ofevery country beneath thesun. Under her wise and benefi- 
cent homestead laws there are none so poor that they are not able to 
acquire lands and homes from the public domain—a domain sufficient, 
unless unwisely granted by Congress to corporations, to satisfy the 
wants of settlers for generations yet to come. 

I shall not speak of other natural and material advantages possessed 
by her lest I weary the patience of the House; but I ask, is it any 
wonder that, surrounded by all these advan and blessings, the 
American laborer is more thrifty than his brotherof England? If these 
are not the causes that contribute to this end rather than that claimed 
by those who favor a protective tariff, then I assert by a parity of rea- 
soning that the wages paid in the countries of Europe whose govern- 
ments maintain a high protective tariff should be higher than those 
who have adopted the free-trade system. Is this so? England is a 
free-trade country. France and Germany are dominated by a protective 
tariff. A comparison between the wages paid by these countries ought 
to settle this question. 

I hold in my hand tables prepared from unquestioned data by Mr. 
Jacob Schoenhof, showing the different prices paid in the different in- 
dustries of those countries and in the United States. I shall not detain 
the House by reading them, but will incorporate them as part of my 
remarks, where gentlemen can consult them at leisure if they so desire. 

In the cotton industries Mr. Schoenhof says that the wages paid in 
the United States in 1878 were on the average not more than 15 per 
cent. higher than the wages of English cotton operatives. And hesays 
that, ‘‘as compared with Germany and France, English wages are fully 50 
per cent. above those of Germany and on the average at least 30 per cent. 
above those of France. In the woolen industries wages on the average 
are about 30 per cent. higher in the United States than in England; 
in England about 20 to 35 percent. higher than in France, and fully 50 
per cent. higher than in Germany. In the iron industries American 
wages average fully 75 per cent. more than English wages. Wages in 
England are fully 75 per cent. higher than those paid in Germany for 
like work in metals, and perhaps one-third higher than in France. In 
the manufacture of boots and shoes about the same relative prices exist 
as in metals.” 

The protectionists by these facts are placed in the anomalous position 
of explaining how a high protective tariff makes lower wages in France 
and Germany than in England, and how the same kind of a tariff in the 
United States makes higher wages than in England. Reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The truth is, there was never a more senseless argument made 
by sensible men to a sensible people than that a high protective tariff 
makes high wages. In different countries they ilar, different, and in 
different localities in the same country, but everywhere they are regu- 
lated by the same inexorable and unchangeable law of supply and de- 
mand. Ah! gentlemen, it is not for the laborer that a high protective 
tariff is sought to be maintained. It is not for him that ourdesks are 
laden day after day with periodicals and-papers containing essays and 
lettersin favorofthissystem. Itis notin hisinterest that tours are made 
to Europe by paid correspondents that fill the pages of dailies and 
weeklies with questionable statements and statistics favorable to a tariff. 

It is sought to be maintained by monopolies that under its fostering 
care and protection within the last quarter of a century have been 
warmed into existence; monopolies that have destroyed individual 
ooreen consumed individual energy, and blighted American man- 

If for the benefit of the laborer such laws were maintained, instead 
of occupying an humble cottage and sharing his frugal meal with his 
humble family he would be occupying the costly mansion of the man- 
ufacturer and his table would be laden with imported viands, trop- 
ical fruits, and all the luxuries that wealth could bring. Instead of 
himself and his family being scantily clothed they would beclad insilks 
and satins and fine linens; instead of rising at early dawn and walking 
to his place of labor, and when tired and worn out returning by the 
same conveyance to his humble home, he would with his family be 
riding in splendid equipages, driven by liveried servants, from palace to 
shop, from capital to capital, knowing no weariness save that imposed 
by a study of how best to satisfy his own tastes and desires. 

The able Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], in an elaborate and unan- 
swerable argument made in the Chamber at the other end of this Capi- 
tol, in February, 1882, said: 

During the fiscal year just closed the value of dutiable merchandise imported 


into this country from abroad, as the Treasurer’s report shows, was 061 ,- 
587.9. Upon this merchandise was collected at the custom-houses $193,800,897.67, 
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being an average of 43} per cent. This is the entire revenue of the Government 
derived from the tariff for the last fiscal year. Now, what amount do the manu- 
urers receive from the tariff? By the census of 1870it was estimated that four 

million dollars’ worth of manufactured articles were consumed annually in the 
United States. The gures for 1880 are not yet published so as to be accessible, but 
following the ratio of increase in population and everything else, they must now 
amount to at least $5,000,000,000 each year. All these manufactures being in- 
creased in cost to the consumer by the amount of tariff duty, which, as I have 
before stated, is an average of 45 per cent., which goes to manufacturers, it is e: 
to see on that basis what the share of the manufacturer would be, But I will 
discount that per cent. so as to more than cover all contingencies and all draw- 
backs, and say they only receive under the tariff 25 per cent. on the sum total 
of manufactured articles consumed in the United States, and it amounts to the 
enormous sum of $1,250,000,000 annually. And the amount increases each year 
with the population ‘and trade of the country. 

So for the year 1881 the results of tariff taxation and the distribution of its 
proceeds may be tabulated thus : 
Revenue received by the Government ............cs000seccseseeesesensenees 
Bounty received by man 

So that for every single dollar paid into the national Treasury under the ex- 
isting tariff six and a half dollars, at the lowest calculation, go into the kets 
of the manufacturers. If this vast sum of money were collected annually from 
the agers eee of the people directly to be given to the already richest class of peo- 
ple in this country each year its monstrous iniquity would of course be so ap- 
parent as to defeat it. But it is collected indirectly, though as surely, in an in- 
creased price of everything they consume, in everything they eat, drink, and 
wear; in every tool and implement they work with; in every article which 
enters into the construction of the houses they live in, whether used for strength 
or utility or ornament; in every book or newspaper they read. This tax is as 

-pervading as the atmosphere they breathe, and they have been so accustomed 
to it that they neither feel nor appreciate its enormity. 

The total number of all the laborers in the United States in 1880, in- 
cluding those dependent on them, engaged in manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, and mining industries, was in round numbers 7,700,000; divide 
the bounty received by the manufacturers, according to the statement 
of Senator COKE, $1,250,000,000, by this number and it gives to each 
laborer $162.26 per annum, and to each one dependent on him the 
same sum. Placing the number of dependents, including himself, at 
three, which is a moderate estimate, and the laborer would receive 
from the Government direct $486 per annum instead of as now the 
sum of $395 per annum, which is the average amount paid to the 
laborer by the manufacturers of this country. This amount would be 
given him without the stroke of a single lick or the effort of a solitary 
muscle. 

I have spoken alone of that class of laborers who are engaged in the 
mining, manufacturing, and mechanical industries of the country. 
According to the census report these represent only about 22 per cent. 
of the laboring population, and under the mechanical head is included 
carpenters, blacksmiths, brick-masons, &c., which receive no direct 
benefit from the tariff. Deduct these and we have but about 12 or 15 
per cent. that the advocates of a high tariff claim are directly protected. 

The exactions laid by the tariff are paid, as I claim, not to the laborer, 
but to the manufacturer; but admit for argument sake that they are 
distributed alike to the laborer in the manufacturing industries and 
the manufacturers, 85 per cent. of the population of this country pay 
the immense bonus to the other 15 per cent. What do they in turn 
receive? Says the protectionist to all the people: you are nourishing 
the infant industries of the country; they will soon be self-sustaining 
and enabled successfully to compete with foreign manufacturers, How 
much longer will the cry of the infant be heard in the land; when 
will his lamentations cease? In the beginning of this century it was 
thought a temporary tariff of 8 per cent. would bring about this result. 
In 1815 the father of the American system thought that a tariff of 25 
per cent. would accomplish it, and that too within the short period of 


three years. In 1824 it was increased for the same purpose; in 
1828, and so on, and so on. The infant is yet in its ulna othes, 
though manufacturing has increased to that extent that the home de- 


mand—the only demand we are allowed by our law to supply—can be 
fully met by running on halftime. s 

It is time this infant stopped *‘ puling in its nurse’sarms.’’ It will 
be an infant so long as Government pap is furnished it. It needs but 
to come in contact with the world and the world’s trade to show its 
manhood. Strip it for the fight by taking off the garment of protec- 
tion that weakens.and enervates it. Bid it God speed; and in a few 
years, grown strong by competition, it will return to you bronzed and 
hardened by contact with the world to pour into your lap the com- 
merce of the South American governments, of Mexico, of the islands 
of the Atlantic, of far-off China and Japan, and it may be, entering the 
British dominions, turn her trade to America, and secure to your coun- 
try the title of Queen of the Sea. 

To the American farmer the advocates of a high protective tariff say 
you are benefited by having furnished to you at your own threshold a 
market for your surplus products. I state itas a fact that the enhanced 
prices paid by the farmer on account of the tariff on every article he 
wears and consumes will more than double the gross amount received 
by him by sale of his products to the manufacturer and all his em- 
ployés. This home-market theory has been told him for ‘‘ time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’’ If this be so, why 
does the report of the trade of this country with foreign countries show 
that at least 80 per cent. of its total exports consist of farm products? 

The truth is that foreign countries to-day fix the price of the produce 
of American farms and not the homedemand. But for this foreign de- 
mand the fieldson which thissurplus grows or is raised would grow up in 
weeds, or after having been garnered it would rot in the barns or gins or 


be burned for fuel, as in my country yearsago. The farmer receives no 
protection at the hands of Congress. He is compelled to ship his sur- 
plus produce to other countries, taking there the price that is fixed by 
the law of supply and demand. Rising with the morning sun, he is 
compelled to work until the going down thereof. Receiving no bonus 
like the manufacturer, his gross profits in the year 1880 were only 5 to 
7 per cent., while those of the manufacturer for the same year were 
over 36 per cent. 

The wages of the laborer on the American farm are from 300 to 500 
per cent. higher than similar labor of any other country with which his 
farm products come in competition abroad. Notwithstanding all this, 
he is not permitted to buy what he wants or needs in the market where 
he sells or the cheapest market. To illustrate: A farmer may ship a 
cargo of corn to Liverpool and sell the same at a better price than he 
could receive at home; yet if he wished to buy any article of necessity 
or luxury with which to make up a return cargo the tariff laws of this 
country would, before permitting him to receive and use them, com- 
pe a payment of a tax of 35 to 150 per cent., prohibitory in its effect. 

e is thus compelled to enter into competition in the sale of his prod- 
ucts with the lowest-priced labor of the world, and is compelled to buy 
what he may need in a market that under the law is permitted to fix 
a price from 35 to 150 per cent. higher than in the market in which he 
sold his produce. 

Doubly robbed, the high protectionist would doubly damn him be- 
cause he repudiates their doctrines, or, like the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, would compel him to raise sorghum as an antidote for ‘‘ all the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” Under this system the farmer of this country, 
notwithstanding he has a virgin soil to work, is growing year by year 
poorer and poorer ; mortgages are made on the homestead to make ends 
meet, with the hope that next year will bring better prices, but hope 
deferred makes the heart sick, and the old man dies with the incum- 
brance still on the farm, and the young man takes it up where he left 
off, and the same tale is repeated again and again. If this be the case 
when the lands are new and fresh, how much more sad will it be when 
the soil is exhausted and there is no surplus to sell, but the tariff tax 
must still be paid. 

No wonder, sir— 

n Said Mr. Marshall, of Illinois, several years ago, in a speech on this 
oor— 

No wonder, sir, that the Western farmeris struggling with poverty and con- 
scious of a wrong somewhere, although he knows not whence the blow comes 
wae is chaining him to a life of endless toil and reducing his wife and children 

It is claimed by the advocates of a high protective tariff that the 
higher the import duties the cheaper will be goods. So flimsy a claim 
can only be based on the idea that the manufacturer is too honest to 
take advantage of the privilege that is given under the law of charging 
a profit equal tothe tariff or promulgated in the belief that a credulous 
people will receive as true any statement that may be made by this fa- 
vored interest. No fact is better established than that the importer of 
any article not produced in this country on which a tariff is laid must 
pay the duty upon it, and in selling it to a consumer must have re- 
turned to him what he pays for the article, including the cost of trans- 
portation and insurance and the tax or tariff paid to the Government. 
And if the article be produced in this country the producer will place 
the price on a level with the foreign article. There may be and doubt- 
less are times when the American producer sells for less, but it is the 
exception and not the rule. 

It isasserted, and notably by the ae from New York [Mr. His- 
cock], that the great prosperity of the country within the last decade 
is attributable to a high Eom tariff, and comparisons were made 
by him to establish this fact. 

It is needless to say, Mr. Chairman, that no one cause could produce 
prosperity ina country. It is dependent on many, the least of which 
in my opinion is the tariff. I wondered while the gentleman was speak- 
ing if he would have attributed the leled p ty of England 
in the last forty years to the abolition of all import duties and the es- 
tablishment of free trade—that prosperity that showed itself by the in- . 
crease of her exports of merchandise from $310,000,000 in 1840, to 
$1,533,000,000 in 1882. The fallacy of such arguments is easily ex- 


As it is not for the benefit of the laborer so it is not for the purpose 
of creating a home market for the farmer, nor for the protection of in- 
fant industries, nor for the purpose of ing goods cheaper, nor yet, 
as claimed by the gentleman from New York, of causing the general 
prosperity of the country, but it is for the purpose of enriching the few 
at the expense of the many, of concentrating the wealth of the country 
in the hands of a favored class. It is for the purpose of building up a 
moneyed aristocracy, the most disgusting and contemptible of all aris- 
tocracies, not relying upon its antiquity nor its noble deeds nor on 
an unsullied escutcheon, but acquiring and maintaining its position 


unene dollars contributed by the sweat and muscle, the groans: and 
mental anguish of the poor laborers of the country. Beware of foster- 
ing and encouraging such an element. It will fasten itself on the body 
politic and by corrupt practices will destroy the liberties of the people 
and uproot the foundation-stones of the Republic. 

If all were accomplished by levying a high protective tariff that its 
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advocates claim, I still protest that Congress has no power to levy or 
impose any tax on the people except for the legitimate purposes of Gov- 
ernment, for the payment of its expenses, ordinary and extraordinary. 
It has no right to take my money and give it to another to enable him 
to succeed in an enterprise which would otherwise be unprofitable. The 
power of taxation is a sovereign power, delegated by the people and the 
States to the General Government. It is a power that should be re- 
stricted and confined within the limits imposed by the letter of the funda- 
mental law. When this limit is intentionally overleaped, taxation in 
excess thereof becomes legalized robbery. I need not quote the Con- 
stitution of the United States, neither the decisions of the Supreme 
Court under it, to prove the position I have assumed. 

It has time and again been announced and approved by the judiciary 
of the Federal Government, and of every State in the Union, and he 
who would dispute it would ‘‘dispute against the sun.” Yet in the 
face of these universally approved propositions, we find some of the 
leading apostles of a great national party asserting that they are in 
favor of protection for protection’s sake, which interpreted means that 
if the Government were out of debt and required no revenue, yet they 
are willing and ready to impose restrictions on importations from for- 
eign countries that would give to American manufacturers the exclusive 
control of the home market. That a doctrine so monstrous should be 
espoused in the full blaze of the nineteenth century, is but an evidence 
that there are those who respect no landmarks and know no constitu- 
tion. 

The United States needs no high tariff laws to protect her labor or 
her man and a tariff limited to the purposes of revenue is the 
only tariff that can be imposed under the Constitution; it is also the one 
that will bring the greatest p rity. Itis a conceded fact that the 
capacity for manufacturing in all the leading industries of the country 
exceeds the home demand and the small rt demand; that the pres- 
ent overproduction of manufactured articles is very large; that the 
factories do not run on more than t uarters time and frequently 
on half-time. I assert that one of the best evidences of the prosperity 
of a country is in the fact that its labor has continuous employment. 
It will not be denied that a population spends what is already earned 
when not actively engaged in work more rapidly than when it is, be- 
cause it must find that recreation in pleasure which is in part yielded 
by active employment. Idlenessis said to be the devil’s workshop,and 
any population that has nothing to do will become more or less vicious 
according to surrounding circumstances, and discontent and restless- 
ness undoubtedly follow. 

What is the cause of labor being unemployed? The reason is given 
that manufacturers have stocks on hand more than sufficient to supply 
the demands of trade. What trade? The trade of the people of the 
United States. What limits the manufacturer to this e? Why 
does he not sell his in other countries? The answer is that the 
citizen of the United States is prohibited by law from buying or inter- 
changing commodities with the people of other countries, and that right 
exists between the people of other nations. Not being permitted to 
sell what they make or produce to the citizens of the United States, it 
is not strange that they should buy what they want from others who 
are given that privilege. 

It is the interchange of commodities that produces commerce, with- 
out which no country was ever truly great. It is the high tariff that 
closes the ports of foreign countries to our trade; that has swept our 
merchant marine from the high seas and placed 95 per cent. of our for- 
eign carrying trade under foreign fags. Modify these laws by reducing 
your tariff toa revenue basis, b down the barriers that prevent 
the manufacturer from seeking a foreign market for the sale of his man- 
ufactured goods, and you will hear no more of overproduction, of labor 
unemployed, of machinery stopped, of silent forges, or furnaces blown 
out, and in a few years your will be floating in every sea and in 
every harbor over met ighted with rich treasures from America. 

The truth is that there is now no excuse for a high protective tariff. 
When a large part of the able-bodied men of the country was engaged 
as soldiers in a great strife, when the labor of the country was in a 
measure demoralized, when the honor and credit of the country were at 
stake, and immense sumsof money were needed to preserve the one and 

the other, when great drafts for materials were made on foreign 
countries, and the importation of merchandise of all kinds, 
the abnormal condition of the country, was stimulated and increased, 
the Government was afforded temporary relief by im high duties, 
It was a war tax, and when the war ceased it should have been repealed 
or modified as other taxes levied under the same circumstances and 
for the same purposes, or at least when the needs of the Government no 
longer required them to be collected. With about $150,000,000 sur- 
plus in the Treasury, and the prospect of an additional accumulation 
of fifty or sixty million dollars annually, the people should be relieved 
of the great burden which they have so long been subjected to, and 
which they have borne with a patience unequaled in the annals of any 
other country, and there is no earthly excuse for their servants on this 
floor to fail to give them the relief they have the right to demand and 
expect. 

The honorable gentleman who opened the debate on the other side 
of the House [Mr. KELLEY], as well as others who succeeded him, in- 
sist that they be relieved by abolishing the tax on tobacco and dis- 


tilled spirits, and the tariff be permitted to remain as it is. Sir, I anr 
unwilling that the luxuries used by a part of the people shall escape’ 
taxation and the necessaries of life used by all shall be made to pay’ 
the expenses of Government; that the tax on whisky and tobieeo,; 
which goes directly into the Treasury of the Government, shall be abôl- 
ished, and the salt and sugar, the cotton and woolen goods, the lumber, 
the coal and iron, the medicines and drugs, necessaries of life, shall be 
burdened with taxation, the larger part of which does not go into the 
coffers of the country, but into the pockets of a favored few. I am 
aware that there are many and serious objections to the mode and 
manner of collecting the tax on whisky and tobacco, but by wise leg- 
islation the defects of that system can be remedied. Dear luxuries and 
the necessaries of life, cheapened by the removal of unn and 
illegitimate burdens and the reduction on others, will afford the relief 
expected and demanded by the good people allover the country. The 
latter remedy is proposed to be effected by this Morrison bill; and 
though it does not come up to my views in the matter, I indorse it as 
the beginning of the end of a most iniquitous system of taxation. 

It was conceded by all parties a few years ago that this step should 
be taken. Mr. Garfield, in a speech delivered in this House on the 
28th of March, 1870, said: - 

It is undeniable that the heavy internal taxes im upon manufacturin 
industries neutralized the effect of productive duties and made an increase oi 
the tariff necessary as a measure of compensating protection. But as I have 
already shown, the heaviest burdens of internal taxes have been removed from 
man ures, and a demand that some corresponding reduction in the tariff 
rates shall be made is coming up from all quarters of the country. The signs 
are unmistakable that a strong reaction is setting in nst the prevailing rates, 
and he is not a wise legislator who shuts his eyes to the facts of the situation. 

That note of warning is no less true to-day than then. 

Mr. ALLISON, now Senator from Iowa, then a member of this House, 
used the following language: 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff wascommenced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morrill tariff of 1861; the in- 
crease of direct taxation, added to the price of domestic manufactures, rendered 
an increased tariff n: in orderto prevent our country being flooded with 
cheaper foreign productions. Certainly, then, upon the decrease of internal 
taxation the tariff may be, and ought to be, decreased in proportion, the danger 
peog no longer in existence which was sought to be averted by these increased 

utes. 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall be made. I think it should be 
made upon all leading articles, or nearly all; and for that purpose, when I get 
the oppona in the House, if no gentleman does it before me, I shall move 
that pending bill be recom mit to the Ways and Means Committee with 
instructions to report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent to 20 
per cent, upon the existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even will not be 
a full equivalent for the removal of all internal taxes upon manufactures. It 
will not be difficult to make a reduction upon this basis. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], in a speech made in the 
Senate May 9, 1870, used this language: 

At the same time it is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist on 
the extreme rates imposed during the war if less will raise the necessary rev- 
enue. 

And again: 

Protection has here no legitimate claims and it may be taken off whenever 
direct taxes are repealed and less revenue is required. 

In obedience to the demands of the country a decrease of 10 per cent. 
was made by act of June 6, 1872, but by act of February 8, 1875, the 
duties were restored, so that with some few changes on certain articles 
they remained up to the last Congress unchanged from the war rates. 
Two years ago the demand for a reduction was so t that the Re- 
publican party, then in control of this House, could not turn a deaf 
ear to the people; but the protectionists, bent on receiving for as 
great a time as possible the profits that inured to them under 4 high 
tariff, insisted that this should not be done until a tariff commission 
had examined into and reported on the matters connected with a re- 
duction. The country is familiar with the facts connected with the 
formation of that commission, of the appointment by the President of 
parties interested in maintaining a high tariff. And right here let me 
read an extract from a delivered by Mr. Delano, a former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, an association of wool-growers in the 
State of Ohio, as it gives a better insight into the workings of the pro- 
tectionist than anything I can say: 

The personnel of this commission was not overlooked by the manufacturers. 
They, with a vigilance and resee ret Bc seem worthy of commendation, did not 
fail to secure as its president a di ished gentleman of great experience and 
ability in such matters, who was and had been for many years their agent and 
salaried employé. It is true, as I understand, and if so it should be mentioned, 
that this gentleman resigned his official relations to the manufacturers before en- 
tering upon the duties of his office. It is gusty true, as I am informed, that be 
raa stakat official relations as soon as he was functus officio with the Tariff 

It is certainly true that assoon as his duties on the commission were ended he 
entered upon norma! duties as agent for the munufact advocati and 
securing changes in the report of the commission greatly and advan- 
tageous to manufacturers. 

It will be remembered how this commission had about concluded to 
ask for an extension of time to make their report.. Whata cry from the 

eople of the whole country went up againstit! How hurriedly it was 

wn, and all that, and how under the forceof public opinion they ad- 
vised a reduction on the average of 20 per cent. in import duties!- The 
Republican party had in eitect pledged themselves that they would 
abide by the report of that commission and enact legislation in ac- 
cordance therewith, but Punic faith is no phrase vy which to charac- 
terize their bad faith. By a species of jugglery and legislative legerde- 
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main unknown in the history of this country they passed a law re- 


It will be observed from this invoice that the amount of tariff paid 


ea by a committee of conference, which was opposed to the action of | is within $81.75 of the full value of the goods and that the tariff paid 


th Houses solemnly expressed, a law which, instead of reducing rates 
20 per cent., and instead of blotting out the inconsistencies and incon- 
gruities of the old law, increased them on many articles, made a Chinese 
puzzle of its provisions, and reduced the revenues but 1.74 per cent. 

I said, sir, by that act the tariff was largely increased on many arti- 
eles. I have not the time if I had the data to prove this statement by 
detail, but I will give oneinstance supported by actual figures that has 
recently come within my knowledge. A firm of standing in this country, 
who haye had occasion recently to buy the articles mentioned in the fol- 
lowing invoice, writes to a distinguished gentleman from my State a 
letter, from which I take the following extract: 


Dear Sir: We takethe liberty of inclosing for your information a copy of an 
invoice recently imported by us. The duty under the present tariff not only 
amounts to nearly double whet it would have been under the old, but almost 
equals the cost of the goods free on board steamerin London. These nettings 
are used mostly by persons of small means engaged in the business of raising 
poultry for the market. 


The invoice alluded to is as follows: 
Bought of Boulton & Paul, Manufacturers and cor 


Galvanized netting: s. d. 
250 yards, 24—1—19, at lld.......e..seesresssesoseeessssessnssnnusnesensssseens IL 9 2 
250 yards, 18—1—19, at 1s. 10d....e.ssesserrsoresesessssssresreersseasesssese 2218 4 
A76 £sd. 
Less 75 per cent........se»isceesossssesesssisseeceseccessesesevesseepssosossssosesee 315 7— 8n 1 
Special netting 
500 yards, 18, at 9d... 18 15 0 
500 yards, 18, at ls. lid. == 2 6 
yards, 18; at Ilfd.ossesasoos on sopecsacecsossessvecnesescevertness 11 14 4— 58 11 10 


9 
9 


0 


6 

6 

Five per cent. off for CAasb........0...sccecrssseseceee rovers seeesesoeoscescsesorosssssesoosorere 310 
57 186 

Value of in United States Currency.......ecccsececerereeesensererenenensnncee $233 83 
Duty od pase NEW tariff. ......0.cccreereeee a 202 08 
Duty previous to July 1,1883.........sisssssóreeennáresssscsesserersestne snneeesasacnss nen > oi 15 


1 
I have here a picture representing the netting. [Holding it up.] 


under the new law is within 22 cents of being double the amount paid 
under the law as it existed July 1, 1883. 

What an astonishing commentary on the iniquitiesof the law. This 
material is not a luxury. It is used by the old woman who perhaps 
has given her sons as a sacrifice on the altar of her country, and who 
in her declining years is compelled to raise poultry as a means of ob- 
taining the comforts of life. It is used by the farmer, when for the 
night he throws himself down to rest from his plodding labor, to inclose 
his sheep against the attacks of the wild animal or the ravenous dogs. 
And this is the tariff that makes goods cheaper! This is protection— 
such protection as the robber gives to his helpless victim, 

Confronted by the demand of the people for revenue reform, by the 
fact that a corruption fund in the shape of an immense surplus is being 
piled up in the Treasury, by the quasi fraud by which the tariff of last 
session was enacted, the appeal is made to members of this House not 
to discuss the tariff, not to attempt to modify or reduce it, lest. the 
business interests of the country may be disturbed. If the business 
interests of this country are builded in wrong and injustice, the sooner 
they topple and fall the better will it be for the country and people. 
But, sir, there is no such result to be apprehended. The real business 
men of the country are demanding a . The bugbear con- 
jured up by the monopolists of the land is but the tale of a nurse to 
the infant to quiet poe opinion and lull it to re that it may 
reap the benefits of existing unwise and vicious 1 tion. Others 
say it is unwise for the Democratic majority in this House to attempt 
to do anything, because their efforts will be futile from the fact that 
the other branch of this Congress is Republican and are to this 
bill, and from the further fact that the President of the United States 
would veto the bill if passed. 

I do not know whether these statements or either of them be true, but 
I have yet to learn as a legislator that a failure on the part of one 
branch of this Government to conform to its obligations and duties re- 
lieves or excuses any one of the others from performing its duties. Let 
us throw the burden of a defeat of this measure where it properly be- 
longs, and if the Republican party through its Senate or by its Executive 
fails to join us in our efforts to relieve the people the cyclone in the fall 
of 1882 will be as a soft breeze compared to the political tornado which 
will sweep over this country in the ensuing November. [Applause.] 


Statement of weekly wages in the boot and shoe indnstry. 
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56 hours. 60 hours. 
Sewing-machinists, Men .............c0000000 nes ses sas onsen ove $7 20 $17 75 $15 40 
Sewing-machinists, women ... 3 80 713) 781 
Cutters, men 5 ot } 11 05 14 91 
Clickers, men | 6 48 
Riveters, men... i 6 00 13 75 11 31 
Machine operato: | ref RSE Cee 
nishers ................ | 7 20 u 75 12 18 


In France wages of shoemakers are between 5and 6 francs a day (report of 
Secretary Evarts, State of Labor in Europe, 1878). 

In Germany, ir 1882, according to the tables of the Concordia Society, ee 
for men in the shoe industry vary from $, paid in Frankfort (on the Main), 
Karlsruhe $3.84, to Offenbach (on the Main) $3, the latter the center of a large 
manufacturing industry in this line. 


Statement of weekly wages in two important industries. 
WOOLENS. 
[Values reduced to American dollars: English shilling and German mark, 24 cents; franc, 19 cents.] 


Great Britain. United States, France | ab 
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Description of occupations. 


1881—Aix la Chap- 
elle, Germany. f 


1865—Hudders- 
field, &e. a 

1880—Tudders- 
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Spinners, P omora Jads.. 
i aier, oremen.... 
arpers, women.. 
Beamers, men.... 
Healders, lads EOR N 
Fettlers, MEN... cccororenssecsecsveror9] « 


avasi 


WEAVING. 


Pattern designers, MEN........006/...0..-se0e Raitt 
Pattern weavers, men.... 
Furriers, men............. 


oun 


awok 


Knotters, Men... see 
Menders and sewers... 
Womens saantero saa 


cas 
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FULLING. 


Fullers, men.............. 
Fullers, foremen........ 


$3 
88 


DRESSING AND FINISHING, 


Dressers, men... 
Tenterers, men .. 
Cutters, men.. 
Cutters, lads ........ 
Press setters, men. fens 
Steamers, men.. 
Drawers, men. 
Engi 
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ar: Piecework. a Leone Levi, “ Wages and Earnings.” 6 Report to Parliament, 1883. ¢ Report of Carroll D, Wright, commissioner of labor, Massa- 
chusetts, d Report of United States Consul-General Walker. e Report to Corps Legislatif. f Report of United States Consul Dabois, 

Norg.—In 1882, for a week of 60 to 78 hours, the Concordia “rite Ad Germany a sehen Wool-spinners, men—Returns from #4 factory towns, woolen mills: 


average weekly wages, 6 at $1.92; 6 at $2.16; 10 at $2.40; 4 at $2.64; 33 at $2.88; 6 at $3.12; 11 at $3.36; 7 at $3.60; 4 at $3.84; 7 at $4.32, or a total average of $3. 
Tae opal eneral of the United Chambers of Commerce gives the average of wages jn woolen mills at $1.96 to $4.32 for male, and $1.67 to $3.60 for female op- 
eratives. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Great Britain. 
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Class of occupation. 


and neighbor- 
Massachu- 
setts. 


hood. b 


shire 
1878—Massachu- 
setts. d 


1880— Manchester 


Scutchers, men 
Seutchers, girls.. 
Strippers, men ..... 
Strippers, lads .. 
Grinders, men 
Grinders, lads... ow 
Lap and can tenders, lads............ 
Draw-frame tenders, women ... 
Roving and slubbing, women.. 
Slubbers. aes 
Bobbin tenders, girls. 
Card winders, men. 
Card winders, women . 
Ovcrlookers, men...... 
Mule-spinners, men 
Creelers, lads..., 
Piecers, Inds... 
Overlookers,..... 

Throttle spinners, women.. 
Doffers, boys. 
Overlooker.. 
Assistant .... 
Engine driver... 
Fireman and laborer. 
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a Leone Levi, “ Wages and Earnings.” b Government report to Parliament, 1 on wages in the United Kingdom in 1880, c Report of Consul-General 
Shaw, December, 18851. d Reportof commissioner of labor statistics of Massachusetts, 1883, ¢ Report of United States Consul-General Walker, 1882. _f United 


rts. 

Nore.—For 1882 the Concordia Society gives reports from one hundred and thirty-four factory towns of the German Empire. The earnings of weavers in 
power mills (66 to 72 hours per week) are at rates varying from $1.50 to $4.50 per week, mostly of 66 hours (some with 72and 78 hours). The earnings are: 2at $144; 
7 at $1.92; 9 atS2.16; 16 at $240; 7 at $6.24; 18 at $2.87; 10 at $3.12; 13 at $3.36; 20 at $3.60; 6 at $3.81; 10 at $4.32; 2 at $5.04; average, $3 for men; women’s earnings, 
of course, are considerably less, 
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Mr. EATON. Through the kindness of my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Foran] I have at this time an opportunity of addressing this commit- 
tee, but by his request I first yield fifteen minutes of the time to my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. FINERTY]. 

Mr. FINERTY. Mr. Chairman, I will not inflict upon this body a 
repetition of the rather indigestible statistics that have been furnished 
by so many gentlemen on both sides of this question. The devoted 
student of political economy may, perhaps, revel in the multiplied evi- 
dences of the different and differing theorists, but the masses will appeal 
from the doctors in the temple to the results outside of it. 

The word “free” carries with it, especially to Americans or to peo- 
ple naturalized as Americans, anoverpowering charm. It covers a mul- 
titude of errors, if not an aggregation of sins. Without the qualification 
‘t free,” the argument of ** free trade’’ would lose half its potency. 
In times not long past weak nations were compelled to submit to the 
strong on this question by the argument of bribes and of cannon. 
The nation which at one time was the hoggish protectionist of the 
globe, which denied her nominal dependencies, like the Ireland of 1778, 
the right to trade with countries not on commercial terms with herself, 
has, of late, because of different conditions, become the hog of the 
‘í free-trade’? market. She has bullied China, beggared India, and 
ruined Ireland. She has been the champion of opium among the Mon- 
golians because it benefited her merchants, just as she was the strangler 
of the woolen trade of Ireland because it interfered with the pros- 
perity of Bristol and of Liverpool in the reign of William of Orange. 

In America she seeks to accomplish by means of pamphlets and 
dinners what in China and in Ireland she won by the bolder operation 
of brate force. She wants to be the workshop of the world, and the 
American advocates of what is called “‘ free trade” are doing their ut- 
most to gratify her ambition. 

The bill under consideration is not, I will admit, ‘‘ free trade,” but 
it is the precursor of that policy. It is ‘‘not the light, but to bear 
witness of the light,” and it shines in the darkness only to make its 
economic darkness more visible. It is an easy mode of legislation— 
aiming at the reduction of taxes while it strikes at the very heart of 
infant industries. The great monopolies, as they are called, will not 
be crushed by it; the struggling manufacturers will. Twenty per 
cent, off the industries that pay a large present profit will still leave 
them able to continue in operation, while the industries that are trying 
to establish themselves at a present loss, or at any scale under the pro- 
posed horizontal murder system, must disappear from the earth. 

It is like filling a large tank with water to the depth of, say, 5 feet 6 

inches and putting into it men of different statures. The six-footers 
would pull through, while without assistance those of 5 feet 9 would 
be hard pressed, and those under that figure, like my distinguished 
friend now in the chair [Mr. Cox, of New York], must drown. 
{ Laughter. ] 
. That there are abuses in the tariff system hardly any member will 
dispute. That the free-list in the matter of necessaries for the masses 
should be enlarged few will care to argue against, but that the almost 
unqualified ‘free trade” advocated by the frank and brilliant gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HURD], the American El Mahdi of the ‘‘free- 
trade” army, is an impossibility, while American workingmen intend 
to live outside the conditions of European and Mongolian pauperism 
none but a splendid enthusiast like himself will care to dispute. 

The gentleman from Ohio as an orator, not to flatter him, reflects 
luster upon this House, but as a Democrat he must not be intolerant 
of those who, while differing from him on this, are constitutionally in 
sympathy with him on other questions. In his remarks, as quoted in 
a morning paper, he is made to say : 
log tien Ths guia and chivnicy of Use tates. dome ancioustr Oils mors ace 
ready to take the lead. The conflict can not long be delayed, and then the re- 
sult can not be doubtful. Private extortion must yield to public rights: selfish 
interests must be sacrificed tothe general good, and each individual's manhood 
must be left free, unhindered and unhaltered by the Government, to work out 
its own destiny. And in the glorious result of the struggle I am sure that this 


t of robbery and extortion will disa) r land, never 


p 
again to offend America or darken her fair fields with its shadow. 


I have failed to observe, looking over the customary mediums of 
news, where ‘‘ the people” have begun to agitate this question in a 
violent manner. A few politicians, anxious to make ‘‘an issue,’’ some 
socially inclined gentlemen at a banquet board, a limited number of 
rhapsodical theorists, ‘“‘the culture and chivalry,” perhaps, to which 
the gentleman has made allusion [laughter and applause], all these 
may be ‘‘ moving now,” as indeed they have been for a long time, but 
the stern masses of the artisans and laborers of the country, who do 
not desire to accept the condition of European serfdom or Mexican 
peonage, are they ‘‘ moving now?” The ‘‘culture and chivalry” of 
the Democratic party, fumigated by the postprandial odors of the Cob- 
den Club dinner parties [laughter], may ‘‘ move ” all they please, but 
. the man of toil, who is not ‘‘ cultivated ’’ to enervation, and whose 
“chivalry” is concentrated in the protection from pauper surround- 
ings of his wife and little ones, is not influenced by such incentives to 
a suicidal policy of experimental economy. 

If he is, where are his mass-meetings in advocacy of “‘ free trade?” 
You may say ‘‘the agricultural interests demand free trade.” I have 


respect for the agricultural interests, but they do not embrace every- 
thing in the life of the nation. I fail to observe where they labor under 
the panicky evils depicted by some gentlemen. The English formers 
are not protected, and they are tired of being exposed to our competi- 
tion. Protection is rapidly becoming a living issue in Great Britain. 
It has even entered the house of commons, and will go beyond that 
body. Germany bars her gates against our exports of ‘‘hog products.” 
France has only lately modified her embargo. Europe, in general, is 
apprehensive of the American farmer, especially of his beef and bacon, 
and where she is threatened she either agitates for protection or arbi- 
trarily, as in the case of Germany, protects. Evidently she is not in 
love with ‘‘free trade,” unless where she can undersell the market and 
ruin her transatlantic competitor. 

The object of Great Britain, particularly, has been to get hold of 
American trade, to control the American market. For this she, the 
perjured apostle of negro emancipation, espoused the cause of the seced- 
ing American States, and let loose her thinly disguised privateers to 
ruin our carrying trade. The advocates of free ships may say what 
they will, but history confronts them with the fact that England, up- 
holding slavery for a bribe of cotton, drove the flag of our merchant 
marine from the ocean. [Applause. ] 

What the aggregate damage, constructive if not direct, was is be- 
yond the reach of the ablest of our statisticians. We know, however, 
that while maintaining our blockade the Navy of the United States 
captured seven hundred and thirty-three foreign ships, mostly British, 
whose cargoes of cannon, rifles, uniforms, and other requirements of 
waraggregated $26,000,000. Great Britain could afford to sink most of 
the foregoing amount in the hope of breaking up the American Republic 
and placing the cotton crop of the South at her mercy. The desire to 
place the consumers of this country, now happily reunited, at the 
mercy of her greedy capitalists would impel her to spend a hundred 
times the amount in carrying out the policy-of free trade, in which she 
as asmall country, with a large and dependent population, must haye, 
under the most favorable conditions, the lion’s share of advantage. 
Should England in a possible conflict with some of her colonies be 
treated by the United States as the latter was treated by her, she must 
disappear from the face of Europe and of Asia as a first-class power. It 
was only our great territory, the variety and multiplicity of our re- 
sources, thatenabled this Republic to still continue the home of Amer- 
ican freemen and the asylum of all of the oppressed of the older world 
who have come or who may come here to accept American conditions. 

It will not do to damn the protective system with the cry of “‘ war 
taxes.’’ It is true we have a large surplus in the national Treasury, 
but our Navy remains unbuilt, our coasts are almost defenseless, and 
were all that should be done in time of peace to prepare for war accom- 
plished, that much-complained of surplus could be materially and to 
good purpose reduced. American labor would find a wider field of in- 
dustry, and the voice of this Republic, now subdued and fearful in the 
presence of the despot, would be heard with respect to the remotest 
corners of the globe. [Great applause. ] 

The protective policy was the great bridge that carried us safely 
over the bloody gulf of the civil war; that prevented a more stringent 
direct taxation, paid our armies, sustained our fleets, and maintained our 
credit in Europe. It was, perhaps in a measure a war policy, but with 
Cuba again knocking at the door of liberty for refuge from the Spanish 
tyrant, and with the latter showing his teeth almost at our gates, it may 
be doubted whether the entire abolition of ‘‘ war taxes” on foreign 
products might not lead to national disaster. We can not afford to strip 
our Treasury while the government of Madrid holds in its vindictive 
grasp the Queen of the Antilles. 

The vigilance of this Government can not always prevent the depart- 
ure of revolutionary expeditions from these shores to Cuba, and with 
the lesson of the Virginius difficulty fresh in our minds, we can not doubt 
the covert resentment and hostility of Spain. And we know that she 
is now, by reason of her naval armament, in a condition to beard us if 
she so desires. 

I am not opposed to a fair revision of the tariff, but I consider the 
time for even that inopportune, and I can not look upon the horizontal 
proposition as a cure for such evils as may exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fifteen minutes yielded to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINERTY] have been exhausted. 

Mr. BRUMM. I hope the time of the gentleman will be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has been speaking in the time of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. BRUMM. I know that. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let the time be extended, not to come out of the 
time of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I must object to extending the time, 
for there are other gentlemen who desire to be heard and the time for 
debate is now limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] 
controls the time. Does he yield further? 

Mr. EATON. I yield gladly to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


Frverty J. 
Mr. FINERTY (resuming). John Randolph, of Virginia, in 1824, 
delivered a speech against the tariff in this House of Representatives. 
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He went somewhat further than any gentleman who has spoken in this 
debate in support of his favorite theory. Speaking of England, he 
said : 

It is in such a climate only that the human animal can bear without extir- 
pation the corrupted air, the noisome exhalations, the incessant labor of these 
accursed manufactories. Yes, sir, accursed; for I say it isan acc 7 
which I will neither taste, touch, nor handle. If we were to act here on the 
English system, we should have the yellow-fever at Philadelphia and New 
York not in August merely, but from June to January, and from January to 
June. The climate of this country alone, were there no other natural obstacle 
fo it, says aloud, * You shall not manufacture!” 

That, gentlemen, is a quotation from oneof your idols. Such, sixty 
years ago, were the words of the sage of Roanoke. Since he blas- 
phemed against our climate, as one in which we could not manufact- 
ure, the American inventor, the American artisan, the toiler in the 
blast-furnace andthe mill, all these have proved their superiority, and 
the march of the American manufacturer has kept pace with the course 
of empire, until to-day the smoke from 10,000 factories rises like in- 
cense to the god of industry, and brings from the clouds the beneficent 
rains that make fruitful beyond the fruitfulness of Egypt the limitless 
prairies of the West. [Applause. ] 

I could load you with statistics, but I have mercy on your patience. 
The ghosts of Adam Smith and of Richard Cobden have been summoned 
to this banquet of wisdom, but as truly as John Randolph erred when 
he said our climate forbade us to manufacture, so surely do the free- 
trade apostles of this day err when they assert that the destruction or 
emasculation of the tariff is the one thing necessary to perfect the pros- 

rity of this nation. Time will permit me to say but little more. 

ou may cover the earth with the pamphlets of the Cobden Club, you 
may tickle the earsof the gods with your imposing rhetoric, but the 
workman who flies from European conditions will not vote to place 
around his neck new and more revolting chains. 

The Germans, the English, the Irish, the Scandinavians—all these, 
who come here to escape from pauper wages and oppressive laws, will 
not be in haste to establish on this continent the system they aban- 
doned in Europe. The American workingman will ponder long and 
deeply before he flies to the ills he knows not of. He is not always 
justly or generously treated, but he will never voluntarily come under 
the galling yoke of the foreign monopolist. 

Men do not fly by millions from their native homes to seek for poorer 
wages. Were America reduced to the condition which some of our po- 
litical alarmists depict, the tide of emigration would set eastward 
across the Atlantic. I, who was born on a foreign soil, and who was 
old enough when I left that soil to remember what insular Europe 
was, will not by my vote aid in inflicting upon the working people of 
this Republic the evils that disfigure and disgrace Lan ire as well 
as Limerick. I want for this people the full measure of commercial 
glory, and that can never be attained by the surrender to the tender 
mercies of foreign capitalists, as is virtually proposed in this bill—not 
so much the great corporations, that defy extinction, as the struggling 
industries that have hardly to breathe. 

I will not vote to placethe whip of monopoly in foreign hands. The 
native monopolist we may curb by legislation or alarm by revolution, 
but what is our influence in Manchester, in Sheffield, or in Birming- 
ham? 

If the idea is to benefit the people, spend some of your surplus fund 
in constructing new water ways or improving old ones, so as to lower 
the freight imposts on the producer. You have plenty of opportunity 
to do this—to spend American money on American soil. 

If you are y the friend of labor, protect it against the fatal com- 
petition of contract slaves; maintain American conditions; punish the 
greed of the monopolist. You can do that in America, but can never 
reach it in Great Britain. 

You say our manufacturers can compete without protection. Do you 
mean to affirm that when nine-tenths of them at least are opposed to 
free trade they stand in their own light and are foes of their own pros- 
perity? If sc, it is an ex i development of national folly. 
Nobody can doubt the business talent of our manufacturers. They 
will not sin against their own interests. 

- Ina word, sir, I oppose this bill because it is indiscriminate, inop- 
portune,and unwise. Itis buta feeble movement toward ‘‘ free trade,” 
which means the commercial domination of Great Britain on this con- 
tinent as well as upon the ocean. Against it the voice of every patriot 
should be lifted, against it the vote of every freeman should be cast. 
If we are to legislate on this matter at all, let us so frame our laws that 
the mechanic shall not be sacrificed to the pretended interests of the 
farmer and that the American manufacturer shall not be beggared to 
enrich the foreign monopolist. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. EATON. I have no set, prepared, memorized speech to make. 
I have sat here during this discussion and occasionally jotted down 
memoranda that will govern me in the remarks I shall make to this 
committee at this time. 

In my Juoman some plain talk is necessary, and believing it to be 
necessary, I not hesitate to express myself so that I may be under- 
stood and not misunderstood. I have no speech to make—and Isay 
it in the presence of two associates—I have no speech to make to my 
people. They know where I stand. On the stump, when I made the 
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canvass for Congress, I was denounced as a free-trader. Here I am de- 
nounced by Democrats as a protectionist. Both ends of the candle are 
to be burned at my expense. [Great laughter. ] 

I may be pardoned, my age will force you to pardon me, if I speak a 
little of myself. Iam a tariff reformer. For forty years I have been 
before the people of my State and of other States, and always and 
everywhere I have been in favor of a low tariff. 

I would not talk here to-day but for the fact that on this floor, in 
the corridors of this Capitol, in the lobbies of the hotels, men who feel 
as I feel, that this is not the proper time to legislate upon the subject, 
have been denounced without measure. Sir, I accept the combat against 
those men, here and everywhere. 

In my judgment no tariff can be properly made except under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Let me read them. I will not dodge this 
question in any particular: : 

Congress shall have power tolay and collect taxes, duties, impostsand excises; 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare ofthe 
United States. 

Now I am in favor of no tariff, of no system of taxation, that does 
not come directly under that clause of the Constitution. The enumer- 
ated powers of Congress are named, and paragraph 18 gives this: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 


cution the forego powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government ofthe United States, or in any Department thereof. 


If a tariff bill is offered that does not come under that clause of the 
Constitution, I will not vote for it. And I say to my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. DORSHEIMER], and I say to the eminent 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrison] that 
this bill they have forced upon us is utterly and directly op tothe 
Constitution of the United States. They say it is a step in the right 
direction. I say it is the staggering of a political inebriate. [Laugh- 
terand applause.] It is not a step forward in any direction; it is a 
crab-step. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the right to tax isa sovereignright. The right to tax 
is inherent in all governments. No government can exist on the face 
of the earth without exercising this sovereign power. Some govern- 
ments exercise it in one way, some in another. We tax in accordance 
with the constitutional provision 1 have read. 

Why did I read the ‘* general-welfare ” clause of the Constitution ? 
I desire not to be misunderstood. That ‘‘general-welfare’’ clause, I beg 
tosay, embraces no power except to carry out the enumerated powers. 
Under the enumerated powers you may for the ‘‘ general welfare ” of 
the country exercise the right to tax. 

Now the manufacturers of this country buy 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
in round numbers annually. I may not state the precise amount within 
100,000 bales; but no matter, the principle is the same. The manu- 
facturers of this country then give to the cotton producers of the South 
from $75,000,000 to $90,000,000 annually fortheir product. The manu- 
facturers pay the West from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year annually 
for their breadstuffs and their cereals. And is it not for the ‘‘ general 
welfare” that taxes should be paid? The South draws from us $80,- 
000,000 annually; the West, $50,000,000 annually. Were there no 
manufactures, what would cotton be worth to-day? If 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton were not consumed in the United States, what would be the 
value of cotton to-day in Great Britain? 

But, say my friends from the South: ‘‘The price of cotton is gov- 
erned by Liverpool, because Liverpool buys more than the United 
States.” I grant it; but only the other day we were informed by one 
of these new lights that the price of grain, 90 per cent. of which is 
bought and consumed in the United States, is determined by the 8 per 
coe bought and consumed in foreign countries. Thereby hangs a dif- 

erence. 

I agree that the country which consumes most of the product of any 
other determines the value of that product. That is sound commer- 
cial sense. Therefore I say that so long as Great Britain consumes 
4,000,000 bales of our cotton, and the United States 2,000,000 bales, 
the price will be determined by Great Britain. But if Great Britain 
consumed 6,000,000 bales and the United States none, the price, in- 
estas being 10 or 12 or 14 cents a pound, would be 6 or 7 cents a 
pound. 

But I wish to read a provision from another constitution, because it 
seems to me some of our friends here are acting under it: 


Sec, 8, Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises for revenue necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common 
defense, and carry on the government of the Confederate States. 


(Laughter. ] 
Butno bounty shall be ted from the treasury, nor shall any duty or tax 
act me eae from foi nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of 
ndustry. 


A MEMBER. What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. EATON. From a book belonging to the Library of Congress 
called the Weekly Register; and I have read what purports to be the 
eighth section of the constitution of the late so-called Confederate 
States; and it seems to me some of our friends are acting under that 
provision. [Laughter.] They seem to have forgotten that this is 
Washington, not Montgomery. [Renewed laughter.] I speak in all 
kindness, as they know. I say this, because in that constitution there 
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is no clause authorizing Congress to promote the “‘ general we ” of 
the country. Inthe Constitution of the United States there is a clause 
giving Congress power to promote, under the enumerated powers, the 
**general welfare” of the people of the United States. Such a pro- 
vision is not found in the instrument from which I have just read; and 
it seems to me (again I say I speak in all kindness) that many of the 
arguments which have been used on this floor take that constitution as 
their basis. 

Again, this is a great economic question. It ought to be outside of 
politicsentirely. It has no business here as a political question. Being 
impressed with this idea, having no doubt of my duty in the premises, 
five years ago I introduced in the other end of this Capitol a bill to es- 
tablish a tariff commission. With the aid of my friends there—and on 
that question my friends embraced every Senator—that bill was 
by the Senate. Fifteen Senators, while adopting the principle, did not 
vote ior that bill, but for another measure giving Congress the power 
to name the commission. The principle, however, of the two bills was 
exactly the same; and every member of the United States Senate is on 
record in favor of a tariff commission. Yet I hear gentlemen say in the 
course of this discussion that that commission was an infamous one—the 
child of protection. Is Mr. BECK, one of the Senators from Kentucky, 
a protectionist? Can you apply that name to my friend Mr. GARLAND, 
of Arkansas, or twenty other gentlemen whom I might name? Yet 
each and all of those men supported that bill and avowed themselves 
in favor of its principle. 

And permit me to say, Mr. Chairman, as a man who has seen not a 
little of political life, not a little of that which governs the industry 
and business of this country, that in my judgment had this House 
passed the bill which at that time passed the Senate you would have 
had no more tariff agitation. It was agreed between my friends and 
myself and the Cabinet of Mr. Hayes who should be upon that com- 
mission. 

The commission would have had a year and a half to get together all 
the information that the country could give them; and then there would 
have been nothing for this House of Representatives to do except when 
full of information to have passed such a bill as the business interests 
demanded. I say this much in defense of a measure which I believe to 
have been the wisest one I ever advocated. 

It seems to me when I look around this House that in the estima- 
tion of a certain class of minds here there is no other question except 
this tariff question. Local self-government, the preservation of the true 
rights of the States, good government everywhere—these are nothing; 
and this Congress has nothing to do except to piddle with an economic 
question which they have not the power toactupon. I beg tosay that 
1 do not read this matter as do my good friends from whom I differ. 
Why do I oppose this bill? In the first place, it is not the part of 
wisdom and it is not the part of true statesmanship in my judgment 
to undertake the passage of a measure (and I am now supposing this 
to be a good one) that you know you can not 

“Ah! but,” says my friend from New York [ Mr. DoRSHEIMER], with 
great power and eloquence—I am not quoting him exactly, for I did 
not note it—“ but itis our duty to make a record; it is our duty to show 
to the people what we would doif we had the power.” I give the idea, 
but not the words. I would have done this, desiring to keep this ques- 
tion out of politics, believing fondly five years ago that it might betaken 
from the political arena. I agree all I did in that for 
nothing; but here it is in the political arena. The duty, then, of the 
patriot alone has gone by; asa patriot alone I would not have this ques- 
tion before Congress; but now I come to it as a party man, a Democrat 
of forty years’ standing—yes, sir; of forty years’ standing; and I am to 
be read out of the party, amI? [Laughter.] I should be aptto say, 
as a much greater man said on another occasion, where shall I go? 

Now, then, there are thousands of industries in this country the 
plants of which amount to three thousand million dollars. Would you 
unsettle them for nothing? My friend shakes his head. I believe he 
would not, but, if he will pardon me, he hasa poor way of showing his 
belief. [Laughter and applause.] Believing as I do, and as my friend 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means well knows, as all 
my friends on this side of the House and on the other side of the House 
well know, I was averse to any action by this Congress. I, as a party 
man, was averse toit. I said so frankly to my Republican friends, 
and yet I am told I joined the Republican party because I voted with 
them. I might as well say my iriend from New York and my good 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TucKER] joined the Republicans the other 
day because they voted for a certain thing against which three-fourths 
of the Democratic party voted. [Laughter and applause.] Ido not 
say any such thing. Perhaps my friend has forgotten what that was. 
[Langhter.] It was simply taking out of a committee of this House, 
the Committee on Appropriations, the right to carry into conference 
what was very necessary to have in order to make a good trade with 
the Senate conference committee. [Laughter and applause.] That 
is all there is about it. : 

Again, as a political measure the Morrison bill so called, and I use the 
name of my friend from Illinois because it is attached tothis bill—the 
Morrison bill so called is in my opinion unworthy of the distinguished 
committee who have brought it before this House. He smiles, and I 


think he himself agrees with me. [Laughter and applause.] I have 
not heard him say to the contrary. [Renewed Jaughter.] Ifa record 
is to be made, about which so much is talked, why, then, let us make a 
record, a clean one, a decent one, and not cut off the tail of this miser- 


able Republican bantling and callit a Democratic measure. [Laughter 
and applause.] A bill passed by the last Congress, a Republican Con- 
gress, a bill, Isaid to all my friends—though I was not a member of either 
House, but I was here—for God’s sake, do not vote for that measure, it 
is rotten; have nothing to do with it. But now they come and cut the 
tail off that bill and call it a Democratic measure. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] There is not a car-driver, permit me to say in all kindness— 
there is not a car-driver in the District of Columbia who is so stupid he 
could not have made just such a bill as this. [Great laughter.] All 
he would have to do would be to take his car-hook and chop off a little 
of the old bill. [Renewed laughter and applause. ] 

Now, then, I have a right to say here, after having done everything 
I could do to prevent the consideration of this bill, for I did all I could 
and I shall do all I can to defeat it; but after it was brought to the 
House I had the right to say to the Democratic members of this body 
that I propose to go to work with certain gentlemen, I need not name 
them, they are here and hear me, to formulate a bill that would honor 
the Democratic party and not dishonor it. [Applause.] Against my 
judgment that anything ought to have been done, that this was not the 
time to do it, what would you have done as a party man? I will tell 
you what I would have done. I would have formulated a tariff bill; 
not the Ohio platform either, but a tariff bill. I would have asked 
every member of the House to sign that bill. would have recom- 
mended the Democratic national convention to make that unanimous 
formula of the Democrats of the House the platform of the Democratic 


party. 

That is what I would havedone. Inmy judgment that is wise states- 
manship. I would commit every one to a bill of that character ; not to 
a deformed, misshapen thing like this. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Bring forward your bill. 

Mr. EATON. What does the gentleman say ? 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I say bring in the bill which you propose; we 
are ready to formulate a more radical bill. Bring it here; let us know 
what it is. 

Mr. EATON. Sir, I thank you for the suggestion. I know to whom 
I made that proposition. Imade itin the proper quarter. Shall I tell 
you the result? Well, it was refused, and I did not choose to bring in 
a bill for the mere purpose of saying that I had fathered it. 

Mr, DORSHEIMER. Why is not the House the proper quarter? 

Mr. EATON. Because, sir, in my judgment it was the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means who was the proper man to take 
charge of that subject. 

Mr. MORRISON. Did you ever present any bill? 

Mr. EATON. No, sir, Ineverdid. Is itdesirable for the gentleman 
that I shall state to him the reason why Idid not? Iwas not about to 
state it. 

Mr. HORR. Let us have it, 

Mr. EATON. Ididnotpresentany bill, butwhy? Idid not choose 
to go to the labor and undertake a work of two weeks with the services 
of two or three experts to make up a bill which I knew would not be 
accepted. But if the proposition had been accepted the bill would have 
been brought forward. 

Now, sir, I will have nothing to do with this bill. It is a bastard 
Democratic bill. [Appplause and laughter] It is amisbegotten bant- 
ling. It has but two god-fathers that I know of—one the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio tae HURD], and the other my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. DorsHEIMER]. 

Why, I did not know until to-day that anybody was really in favor 
of the bill. [Laughter and applause.] Now, sir, that bill, that Re- 
publican bantling that they are ashamed of, has been brought here by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and he can dandle 
it and then pass it overto my friend from New York [Mr. DorsHEIMER], 
and the eloquent and distinguished gentleman who spoke his piece here 
the other day, from Ohio, may sing free-trade dulcet tunes over that 
child if he likes. Sir, I will have none of it, and the people of this 
country will have none of it. [Applause and leshte 

You get up another meeting of the Cobden Club, make a good many 
more es, drink a good deal more of wine, and think that that is 
the will of the people. [Laughter.] You may ask Tammany Hall to 
get up a public meeting and pass a series of resolutions that every 
Democrat in the land would vote for, and then make free-trade 
speeches on top of these resolutions. [Laughter.] That will be man- 
ufacturing public opinion. But it does not mean anything in the end. 

Now, they say that public opinion is terribly in earnest on this sub- 
ject, in manufacturing districtsin particular. Well, here I am a mem- 
ber of one of the largest and richest manufacturing districts in the 
United States, and not one single solitary individual from that district 
has ever written me a letter as to the course I ought to pursue on this 
subject. They take for granted that I would do what was right. They 
knew that I would. They could trust me. Isay I have no doubt that 
was the opinion, that they could trust me; and I try to be worthy of 
their trust and confidence. 
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But now, sir, a word or two on a different thing. Protection for 
the sake of tection in my ju ent is wrong. I have no doubt 
aboutit. I find no power, no authority, no warrant in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to lay duties of that character. If other gen- 
tlemen may find such authority, then I suppose they will act under it. 
But I do not find any. A close examination has not enabled me to find 
any. But there are certain facts that ought to be known to all of the 
people of this country. We have heard a great deal of talk here on this 
floor, and they do not agree well either. These men who hunt the 
same coon do not hunt him into thesame tree. [Laughter.] My good 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER], tomy utter astonishment, said the 
Yankees stole from them three thousand millions a year in the shape 
of protection; my good friend from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] says it is 
$1, 150,000,000 a year; and my friend [Mr. CLAY] from Kentucky has 
got it up to one thousand two hundred and fifty millionsa year; while 
another gentleman who spoke yesterday, whose name I have forgotten, 
put it at $550,000,000 a year; and the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HURD} puts it at four hundred and fifty millions a year. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And that from the agricultural classes 
alone. 

Mr. EATON. Oh, I thought it was from the South. [Laughter.] 
I did not quite understand, then, the gentleman’s argument. Nor did 
I understand, I am free to confess, how my friend from Kentucky fig- 
ured up that these terrible Yankees stole $3,000,000,000 a year from the 
people of the South when their entire cotton crop is not worth but 
three hundred millions a year. I did not quite see where the other 
twenty-seven hundred millions came from. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, then, there is another thing I desire to say here on this floor, in 
this House, and I want to say it to the members. I am not talking to 
my people. I revise no speech. If the reporter can get down any of 
this disconnected rambling stuff he will do better than I could. Icould 
not write it out if I tried to. But to the members of this House I de- 
sire to address myself, to those who are talking of robbery, of plunder, 
corruption, stealing, and thievery. There is nota single article bought 
in the South, from the wagon that draws the farmer’s cotton to the 
markets to the pin that his wife uses, that is not 100 per cent, cheaper 
than it was fifteen yearsago. [Applause on the Republican side.] No 
matter how wrong the principle of protection may be, that is the fact. 
I grant you that it is wrong; but the fact remains the same. It has 
cheapened everything under God’s heavens that men, women, and 
children use in this land—everything. And there is a reason for it. 
We are growing out of it. Let us grow out of it. There are sixty 
articles manufactured in the State of Connecticut alone that might 
just as well go on the free-list as to be where they are to-day. I want 
the people to know it. k 

Talk about the cotton of whichmy shirtismade. There is50 percent. 
duty on that cotton. And it can notbe made anywhere on God’s great 
earth exceptin New England; it can not be made for the same money 
anywhere else. I know it; I assert it; I defy contradiction from any- 
body and anywhere. Take the Collins axes that have driven the English 
axes out of England and Scotland and Ireland and the Swiss ax out 
of Switzerland, and yet there is a duty of 50 per cent. on the Collins 
axes made in my county, their office under mine. There is not an ax 
that can be sold anywhere on the face of the earth in competition with 
the Hartford ax; and yet they pay, permit me to say, to meet the ar- 
gument of my friend from New York, they pay for what is called raw 
material—and it is not raw material, it is material, but not raw—they 
pay duty on their iron and steel and yet make an ax which has driven 
every mannfacturer of every other country out of the market. 

I assert it as a fact, for I brought it to the attention of the State De- 
partment when I occupied a very honorable position in the other branch 
as head of a committee, that the trade-marks of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are stolen by Great Britain to-day—four in my own State and 
four in the State of Massachusetts; that she can not sell her own wares 
in her own country without stealing the trade-marks of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

These are facts, and ought to be known. Then, shall we reduce the 
tariff? Certainly I say so. Take these things and put them on the 
free-list, where they belong, and let the people of the United States 
know they are not imposed upon. They are now; F assert it without 
fear of contradiction from anybody. 

Now a little story. Mr. Lincoln used to point an argument witha 
story. Suppose I do it, although I know it will not be as good as his 
stories were. There was a certain professor in my country, a theorist 
of the first water, a man who does not know any more about the prac- 
tical tariff than I know about the Hebrew that he is well acquainted 
with. This professor came up into a large manufacturing village in 
my county to make a theoretical speech, such a one as my friend from 
Ohiodelights in. There was a farmerstanding by a post in the lecture- 
room and the professor thought he might be a good subject to operate 
upon; so he said to him, ‘‘ My friend, you are a farmer?’ “Yes.” 
‘You live here?’? “Yes.” ‘* Do you know these manufacturers in 
this village are robbing you?’ ‘*Why, no, I do not know it. How 
can they rob me? I came here ten years ago with $500; I bought a 
farm, running in debt $2,500 for my farm and stock. I went to work 


the savings-bank and do not owe any mana dollar. How have they 
ruined me?’ The professor said, ‘‘ Well, it appears you have been a. 
hard-working man and have lived it through. But you pay 6 cents a 
yard duty for the very cloth your shirt is made of.” ‘* Well, Profes- 
sor,” replied the farmer, *‘ you may think so, but you ean not prove it 
by your algebra or your logarithms; you can not prove it unless by 
ZZsop’s fables; for I did not give but 5 cents a yard for the cloth.’’ 
[Great laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The timeof the gentleman from Connecticut has 
expired. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain a request for unan- 
imous consent. The gentleman can not have more time unless some: 
one yields it. 

Mr. CLAY. I believe I have some time remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CLAY] has 
ten minutes. 

Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. EATON. 
Kentucky. 

Mr. HENLEY. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENLEY. I was put down for an hourin thisdebate. I have 
not yet availed myself of the privilege although I believe my time was 
to have been assigned me to-day. I wish to inquire of the Chair the 
status of that question, whether I am entitled to an hour or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can nottell when the name of the gen- 
tleman from California will be reached on the list. 

Mr. HENLEY. Would it be in order to yield a portion of my time 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has not yet been 
recogrized. The gentleman from Connecticut has already obtained 
ten minutes more. 

Mr. HENLEY. I did not want him to limit himself, and I wish to 
yield him some of my time ; 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House has already limited debate. The 
committee has no power over it. 

Mr. HENLEY. I desire to yield the gentleman such portion of my 
time as he wants. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
utes more. 

Mr. EATON. A great deal has been said about free-trade England. 
Sir, I thought ten years ago that I would look into the business of free- 
trade England a little. England commenced her system of protection 
more than six hundred and fifty years ago, under one of the early Nor- 
man monarchs. She determined she would refuse to purchase the 
cloths that were made in Flanders, Ghent, and Bruges. What did she 
do? She imported the weavers of those countries and made them to- 
belong to England. And from that time until 1844, for more than six 
hundred and fifty years, the system of protection was pursued by Eng- 
land; not methodically for the first two or three hundred years, but 
methodically for over four hundred years. This is the history of free- 
trade England. 

In 1844, as some gentlemen would fain have you believe, because she 
wanted to better her people, England adopted free trade. It was that 
she might control the commerce of the world, because she had become- 
the manufacturer of the world. That is the reason. 

What was the cause of the Revolutionary war? Talk about throwing 
tea into the harbor of Boston. Talk about this, that, and the other 
thing. It was thé refusal of England to permit New England to manu- 
facture even a hob-nail that caused the Revolution of the United States. 
What said one of the leading statesmen of England on the floor of Par- 
liament? That he would not permit Massachusetts to make a hob-nail. 
And Massachusetts made hob iron for him. [Laughter.] Now Eng- 
land became the manufacturer of the world by necessity, by protection. 
And, sir, we have advanced further and nearer free trade in forty years 
than she did in six hundred years. We are growing out of protection 
to-day. My friend from Massachusetts knows it; I know it, in very 
many of our productions we could stand to-day with a tariff collected 
directly for revenue; not that we wish to do that, or that it is best for 
the country; but we could. 

But let us go on with wise legislation and in fifty years or less—I 
will not live to see it, but there are members on this floor who will live 
to see it, who I hope will be members here forty years from now—and 
those men will be members of a great confederacy of one hundred States 
with 100,000,000 freemen having free trade, because the country will 
have grown into free trade. Nobody will rejoice more than I to have 
that brought about; but let us be wise in ourday and in our generstion. 

Something has been said about our commerce, about our commercial 
marine having been driven from the sea. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HURD] in hisspeech made some remarks in regard to that. Sir, 
he does not understand the very horn-book of our commercial marine. 
I say here that the gentleman from Ohio knows nothing about the com- 
mercial marine of this country or what caused it to be driven from the- 


I yield that time to the gentleman from Connecticut. 
Iam under very great obligations to my friend from 


The gentleman from Connecticut has ten min- 


raising track for this village. I paid my debt and have got money in | ocean. When he says it was protection he says so because he has got. / 
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before his eyes an ignis fatuus that he calls protection, and when he 
turns around it is free trade, and he can not see any further; that is the 
end of it. 

What makes commerce? What was the freight-money of the United 
States in 1859? It was $60,000,000. What is the freight-money this 


year? It is $122,000,000. Protection has driven us from the sea, has 
it? Sir, freights go to the country that carries them the cheapest. 


For divers and sundry reasons, which I have not time to go into here, 
we have been driven from the oceans, such as the change from wooden 
toiron ships and the manner in which England seized upon that change. 
Putting heavy subsidies into the hands of her iron-ship makers, she 
drove us in four years half from the sea, and the war did the balance. 
Let us look at these things like sane men and sensible men and esti- 
mate them if we can. Let us bring free ships here and we will get 
back our commerce. 

One remark fell from my friend from Kentucky, whom I do not see 
in his seat [Mr. TURNER], that I was sorry to hear on this floor; I dis- 
like it. He spoke about the ‘“‘ Yankees.” What does he mean by 
that, or what does any other man mean byit? The Yankees! Does 
he know the origin of the term ‘‘ Yankees?” Does he know that itis 
a corruption from the Indian ‘‘ Yengeese,’’ their way of pronouncing 
the word ‘‘ English;’’ that from that comes the term ‘‘ Yankee?” 

Sir, I am a Yankee, a New England Yankee. I desire to say that I 
love my native State and my country—my whole country. ButI will 
not hear without administering just rebuke any man sarcastically al- 
lude to the term ‘‘ Yankee.” 

I do not forget who fought the battle that turned the tide in the Rev- 
olutionary war. I do not forget that it was the husbandmen of New 
England who won the battle of Bennington. I donotforgetthat when 
at the battle of Saratoga the commander-in-chief was either stupid, a 
coward, or drunk, one of the three, in his tent, a Connecticut general 
who had no command led the attack three times and won the battle. 

A Member. What was his name? 

Mr. EATON. His name, I regret to say, was Arnold. My friend 
from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] laughs. Sir, he did his duty that day 
when other men sulked and skulked. I speak of him as a Yankee. 

A MEMBER. And a traitor. 

Mr. EATON. Yes, and the only one I know of from New England. 
I think I could to other States and find a great many. [Great 
laughter and applause. ] 

Again, who fought the battles of the United States on the waters in 
1812? Where did the tars of the United States come from? They 
came from Connecticut, from Massachusetts, from Maine, a few from 
New York, and a few from Philadelphia. Go ask the shades of Deca- 
tur, Preble, Hull, and Bainbridge, who fought and won the battles of 
1812 on the water, and they will tell you it was.the Yankee tars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I will yield from my time to the 

tleman from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] whatever time he wants. 
fcries of “Good!” ‘Good!’ and applause. ] 

Mr. EATON, Sir, I am t h with an unpleasant thing. I do 
not want to speak about the last terrible civil war between the sections 
of this country, a war that I would have laiddown my life, would have 
laid my body on the altar to have prevented, and thus have saved a 
million of lives and ten thousand millions of treasure. Sir, there were 
heroes in that waron bothsides. I donot talk about it. I talk about 
only those wars when we were all as we are now—one people, solid to 
the core, one people. 

A favorite expression in debate here is that men would build a 
Chinese wall around this country. Well, that is good poetry but poor 
fact. No Chinese wall can be built around this country of fifty or sixty 
millions of people, that in the near future will be a hundred millions. 
There can be no wall built around this country. The world uires 
our products and we require the products of the world. We get 
theirs and they will get ours. Thereis no Chinese wall here and there 
is to be none, and very few Chinese. [Great hter. ] 

What is to be the future of the country? The future of party is 
of small consequence. I am a Democrat, a party man, and desire 
party success. I desire the Democratic party to be in power, because 
I honestly believe, I may be mistaken, I honestly believe that with 
the Democratic party in power government will be better all over this 
broad land. Iso believe; therefore I am a Democrat. 

Other gentlemen are Republicans, and for equally good reasons, I 
doubt not. We shall therefore do our best to win in the coming strug- 
gle, I for the Democratic candidate, and my friend in front of me [ Mr. 
Warr] for the Republican candidate. But we will be brethren all the 
while, friends all the while. 

Now, I see no good that is to be effected by the passage of this bill 
to my , none at all; therefore I shall oppose it. 

Mr. RANNEY. Or anybody else. 

Mr. EATON. I do not know that anybody does, my friend; if they 
do they have different spectacles from mine. [Laughter.] 

But the future of this country I can in some measure . Ishall 
not live to see it, of course; my sands are well-nigh run. But there 
are men here who I hope will be members of this House in the future 
and who will see this country the greatest country on earth—independ- 
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ent of every other nation; independent, without ‘‘ Chinese walls;’’ in- 
dependent because of the manhood of her sons and the virtue of hex 
daughters; independent because the prairies of the West will furnish: 
breadstuffs for the world; independent because New Mexico and Colo- 
rado and Texas and Nevada and California and Ohio will be inten years 
the sheep-walks of the world. Iseeit. There is no reason why we 
should not raise wool cheaper in New Mexico and in Texas and in Cali- 
fornia by and by than it can be raised anywhere else in the world. Do 
not let us grudge a little for the public welfare as connected with the 
great woolindustry. In other words, discriminate, my friends; lay your 
duties under the enumerated powers of the Constitution (for we have 
no other guide to go by) in such a way as to discriminate in favor of 
American industry, as Washington and Jefferson and Madison and Jack- 
son and Benton and Polk and Buchanan and Calhoun and Lowndes did, 
and as every other great Democratic American leader has done in the 
past [applause], not for protection’s sake, but for the common weal, for 
the general w: . Assome one has said, ‘“‘ Not a cent for tribute, 
but millions for defense,” so I would say, ‘‘ Not adollar for protection, 
but discrimination for your friends and brethren.’’ 

In closing let me say (and I am under t obligations to the gen- 
tlemen who have given me their time, for I was not prepared to make 
a set speech, only a discursive talk), let us act as a great brotherhood 
of States. Let us never forget that this Government rests upon thirty- 
eight pillars called the States—they may become a hundred. The 
rights of the States are the salvation of the Federal Union. There never 
was a truer thing said in the world than was said by the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia to my friend Thomas H. Seymour, then minister to 
that government; and you knew him very well, sir [Mr. Cox, of New 
York, in the chair]. Said the Russian Emperor to my friend, Colonel 
Seymour: ‘‘There are but two governments in the world that can 
stand; my government, which I hold in the hollow of my hand, can 
stand as long as I am just. As longas my people believe in my justice 
so long will my government stand; yours, Colonel Seymour, will stand 
so long as the rights of the States are preserved against the dangerous 
pes, od power of the Federal Government.’’ [Applause.] I men- 
tion this as a remark of a great man, a man who had read the history 
of our country justly. i 

In speaking of the rights of the States I do not speak of the għost of 
dead secession; I speak of State rights such as Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut have combated for and are ready to combat for again—rights 
older than the Constitution, because they belonged to Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and New York when Connecticut and Massachusetts and 
New York were independent governments. Until we subscribed to the 
Union we were independent sovereignties as Russia and Great Britain 
are independent sovereignties. 

For eighteen months, or thereabouts, after our present Constitution 
had gone into operation—I do not undertake to be accurate as to the ex- 
act period, for at this moment I do not recollect—little Rhode Island 
and the State of North Carolina, now so ably represented on this floor, 
flew their flags to the breeze on every sea as independent nations of the 
earth. They did not come into the Federal Union for a year or two 
after the present Government had the exercise of its powers. 

Let us then stand by this great principle of the rights of the States 
as upholdersof the Federal power. Leta proper discrimination be made 
by the Federal authorities with regard to State power and their own, 
and our Government may stand a thousand years. Aye, sir, I hope that 
we may stand as one people and one Government until— 


God shall fall 
The darkness for creation’s pall. 


[Great applause. ] hie 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Chairman, a surplus of anything is bad. It 
has grown to be a proverb that ‘‘ too much of even a good thing is too 
much.” Too much money inthe hands of one man works many wrongs 
to society, unless he uses it with exceptional good sense. Too much 
money in the hands of a government is bad, and only bad because it 
can not be wisely used. Speaking of its evils in this country President 
Jackson, in his eighth message, said: 

The influence of an accumulating surplus upon the legislation of the General 
Government and the States, its effects upon the credit system of the country, 
producing dangerous extensions and ruinous contractions, fluctuations in the 
price of property, rash speculations, idleness, extravagance, and a deterioration 
of mo: ve taught us the important lesson that any transient mischief 
which may attend the reduction of our revenue to the wants of the Government 
is to be borne in preference to an overflowing Treasury. 


If that was wisdom in 1836, with the then insignificant income of 
the Government, how forcible is it now? Those who have observed the 
course of affairs here for the past few years have seen this prophecy be- 
come history. Specifications need not be made to prove what none dare 
deny. 

But lavish, careless, even reckless appropriations can not exhaust 
our surplus revenue of a hundred millions of dollars per annum, and 
so strong an argument does it make in favor of tariff reform that men 
have racked their brains how to dispose of this immense income and - 
the tariff intact. Naturally Pennsylvania, with her seven 


yet kee 
and fifty million dollars’ worth of manufactured goods per 


hund. 


year, is greatly troubled. In July last her Republican convention re- 
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solved to keep the tariff high and distribute the surplus among the 
States to use as they please. 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE STATES. 

In many quarters it was commended; but when reflection had oper- 
ated Mr. Blaine opposed that plan in his letter of 22d November, 1883, 
published in the Philadelphia Press. His first objection toit was that 
the amount would be uncertain. ‘‘ It may be one million or it may be 
one hundred millions,” he said. He urged as a more serious objection 
that it would divide the duties of ies, ka State and Federal wants 
-and tempt the Representatives and Senators to starve the latter to fat- 
ten the former. Heurged nothing else on that point but that ‘‘such a 
for gaat is at war with the well-being of both State and nation.” 

ut he foresaw, what every high protectionist must-have foreseen, that 
the temptation to make revenue for distribution among the States very 
‘large might result in a very low tariff to increase importations and cus- 
‘toms income. He urged another objection, and his last, in these words: 

A third objection to the Pennsylvania proposition is that it proceeds upon the 
„assumption of a continuing redundancy of national revenue, 

He said: 

This is opposed to all sound views of national administration. The Govern- 
ment wants just enough revenue. A redundancy always leads to extravagance 
to many forms of corruption, and to all manner of schemes for getting rid of 
-money. <A Con; assembling with tens of millions of surplus at its p a 
is very sure to hold sessions which would prove profitless 
perilous to its own members, 

Having thus delivered himself of these universally accepted truths 
-as to the dangers of a surplus and mentioned the probability of the 
abolition of the internal-revenue system by a coalition of Judge KEL- 
ey and his protection allies and Mr. Cox and his low-tariff allies, he 
came to his real solution of the question. He declared that ‘‘our State 
and municipal taxation is direct. It comes upon the property with 

«crushing force;’’ and showed how easily fell a tax collected as liquor 
glided down the throats of the tax-payers. Then he asked: . 

Why, therefore, should not the States be permitted to have the tax on spirits 
for their own benefit if the National Government does not need it? 

Others have thought the United States should cease to collect this tax 
in order that the States might have it for their use. But that will not 
suit his views. łe was so kind to the States that he feared they could 
mot collect the tax, and to urge that the best way is forthe United States 
to collect it and divide the same among the States in proportion to popu- 
lation. He said: 

The machinery of collection is to-day in pny ee operation. A bill of ten 
‘lines could direct the Secretary of the Treas’ vd syed the whole of it, less the 
small expense of collection, to the States and Territories in the proportion of 
their population, and to continue it permanently as part of their regular annual 
Tevenues, 

Mr. Blaine said he had considered the question ‘‘ very carefully for 
several months,” and had ‘‘ possibly overlooked objections which others 
may suggest.” But he hinted at no possible objection. Indeed, he 
attempted to support it while arguing the objection of uncertainty of 
amounts, which he urged against the Pennsylvania plan by saying: 

An occasional gift from the national Treasury would not be valuable. That 
was proved by the distribution of the revenue under the act of 1836 in the Presi- 
dency of General Jackson, 

That was said apparently without design, but carries with it the force 
-of a precedent and the sanction of high Democratic authority. And it 
has been so treated by writers, if not carelessly ignorant, not caring to 
disclose the truth. 

The United States never made any ‘‘ gift” from the national Treas- 
ury to the States during Jackson's Presidency. The act of 1836 simply 
loaned the surplus to the States subject to call by the General Govern- 
ment, and that only to get rid of greater dangers, 

In proof I place against Mr. Blaine’s assertion the history. That act 
was approved on the 23d of June, 1836. It required each State before 
it could take its share to authorize some officer to ‘‘ pledge the faith ot 
the State for the safe-keeping and repayment thereof, and pledge the 
faith of the State receiving the same to pay the said money and every 
pert thereof, from time to time, whenever the same shall be required 

by the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of defraying any wants 
of the public Treasury.” 

In his eighth annual message in December, 1836, on the same subject, 
President Jackson used this language: 
` The suggestions aaao DY me in my annual messages of 1829 and 1830 have 


been greatly misunderst At that time the great struggle was begun nst 
that latitudinarian construction of the Constitution which authorizes 


the people and 


e un- 
limited appropriations of the revenues of the Union to internal improvements 
within the States, tending to invest in the hands and place under the control of 
the General Government all the principal roads and canals of the country, in 
violation of State rights and in de: tion of State authority. At the same time 
the condition of the manufacturing interests was such as to create an apprehen- 
sion that the duties on imports could not, without extensive mischief, be reduced 
in season to prevent the accumulation of a considerable surplus after the pay- 
ment of the national debt. 

In view of the dangers of such a surplus and in peenema to its application 
to internal improvements, in derogation of the rights and powers of the States, 
the suggestion of an amendment of the Constitution to authorize its distribu- 
tion was made, It was an alternative for what was deemed ter evils—a 
temporary resort to relieve an overburdened Treasury until the Government 
could, withoufa sudden and destructive revulsion in the business of the country, 
gradually retarn to the just principle of sa no more revenue from the peo- 
ple in taxes than is necessary for its economical support. Even that alternative 
was not spoken of but in connection with an amendment of the Constitution. 

Notemporary inconvenience can j the exercise of a prohibited power, or 

s power not granted by that instrument; and it was from a conviction that the 


power to distribute even a temporary surplus of revenue is of that character 
thatit was suggested only in connection with an appeal to the source of all a 
power in the ral Government, the States which have established it. No 
such appeal has been taken; and in my opinion a distribution of the surplus 
revenue by Con, , either to the States or the people, is to be considered as 
among the prohibitions of the Constitution. As already in timated, my views 
have undergone a change, so far as to be convinced that no alteration of the 
Constitution in this respect is wise or expedient. 

Later in the same month (to wit, on the 21st December, 1836), Mr. 
Calhoun, in discussing the deposit law, said: 

One point was perfectly established by the proceedings of the last session— 
that when there was an unavoidable surplus it ought not to be left in the Treas- 
ury or in the deposit banks, but should be deposited with the States. It was not 
only the most safe but the most just that the States should have the use of the 
money in preference to the banks. This, in fact, was the t apes | rinciple 
which lay at the foundation of the act of session. He consid t no less 
fully established that there ought to be no surplus if it could be avoided. The 
money belonged to those who made it, and Government had no right to exact 
it unless necessary,—Calhoun’s Works, volume 2, page 572. 

But itmay be claimed that these are the words of Southern Democrats 
opposed to high tariff, internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment in the States, and to the deposit banks. I call to witness Mr. Web- 
ster, the great Whig expounder, he who claimed that internal improve- 
ments had brought'the far-off Western settlers so near to the East that he 
could almost ‘‘see the smoke of their cabins and hear the strokes of their 
axes.” On the 31st of May, 1836, Mr. Webster introduced into the Sen- 
ate a proposition for the distribution of the surplus revenue, and spoke 
in its support. Headvocated the deposit in State banks and to increase 
their number to get rid of the ‘‘distressing uncertainty which now 
hangs over everything” and which culminated in the terrible financial 
crash of 1837. Hecalleditthe ‘unparalleled pressure for money which 
is now destroying and breaking down the industry and even the courage 
of the commercial community.” 

He then spoke upon his second proposition, to distribute all in one 
year, instead of dividing it into several years, as follows: 

I have already observed that in my opinion the measure should be limited 
to one single division, one distribution of the surplus money in the Treasury. 
* * * I think it safest to treat the present state of things as extraordinary, 
as being the result of accidental causes or causes the recurrence of which here- 
after we can not calculate upon with certainty, There would be insuperable 
objections in my opinion toa settled practice of distributing revenue among the 
States. It would be a strange operation of things, and its effects upon our sys- 
tem of Government might well be feared. 

After drawing a distinction between other money in the Treasury and 
the proceeds of public lands, he said he would willingly distribute the 
latter, ‘‘regarding the public landsas a fund belonging toall the States.”’ 
But rather than take money from the Treasury for distribution among 
the States, he said: 

I have no hesitation in declaring now that the income from customs must be 
reduced. It must be reduced even at the hazard of some branches of manufact- 
uring industry, because that in my opinion would be a less evil than the extraor- 
dinary and dangerous state of things in which the United States should be found 
laying and collecting taxes for the purpose of distributing them when collected 
among the States of the Union. ‘ 

Here these great souls have ‘‘risen from the dead” to denounce the 
pretended precedent and the perversion of history. This would seem 
enough; but we live in ‘‘ perilous times.” We have seena State bought 
during an election; we have seen several States bought after an election. 
But here is a proposition to bribe all the States and all the influence of 
property and monopoly in all the States by one ificent offer before 
an election. The devil, when he took our Saviour ‘‘up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain ” and showed him ‘‘all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,” had doubtless considered the matter ‘‘ very 
carefully for several months,*’ and saw no objection to the unholy wor- 
ship which he craved. But the Saviour did. And if there be virtue 
left in the people they will adopt His language and cry out, ‘‘ Get thee 
hence, Satan!” That I may do no injustice, Mr. Blaine’s words are 
quoted. He showed how by such distribution Maine would be entirely 
relieved and Pennsylvania almost entirely relieved from State tax- 
ation, and by way of peroration he concluded: 

States that have been so oppressed by debt as to be tempted or driven to re- 
pudiation would be enabled to regain their credit, and every community from 
ocean to ocean would in one form or another realize that burdens of taxation 
were in some degree ameliorated. 

He did not mention that thereby the present tariff might remain un- 
reformed. This he knew would be understood by the manufacturers 
of the East and West. 

Mr. Webster thought he saw great evils in that ‘‘ extraordi and 
dangerous state of things in which the United States should be found 
laying and collecting taxes for the purpose of distributing them when 
collected among the States of the Union,’’ but never dreamed of this 
enormity. Do not the rich, ‘‘ rounding their millions ” invested in un- 
taxed United States bonds, pay little enough now to their States for the 
protection of their persons and property? Must the whole Govern- 
ment be perverted from its constitutional purposes to Jighten their bur- 
dens and keep the load upon the propertyless consumers of food and 
clothing? Shall the dust be wiped from the dirty bonds of the carpet- 
bag governments to be ready for their part of the spoils? Suppose the 
plan adopted and the States unwilling to pay the repudiated bonds? 
What then? Suppose the people tire of the hateful “‘ machinery of 
collection,” which Mr. Blaine says is ‘‘in complete operation,” and 
destroy that machinery. What then? 

Suppose the States no longer self-reliant but dependent upon the 
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bottle, the whisky bottle furnished by a centralized empire. For a 
time they might feel “o'er all the ills of life victorious.” But how 
long would that last? Whata state of life would that be the daily 
food of which depends upon the changes of trade, the caprices of taste 
- for strong drink, the votes of a Congress! No, this plan will not do; 
another remedy must be found. I say must be found, because with 
this surplus of revenue are linked all the dangers before mentioned 
and surplus taxation besides. 
TAXATION. 

In the eighth message of Jackson, from which I have quoted, he said: 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the difficulties which have been 
mentioned is to collect only revenue enough to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and let the people keep the balance of their property in their hands to be 
used for their own profit. 

And in his farewell address, in 1837, he said: 

The taxes which it— 

The United States— 


In his sixth annual m in December, 1874, speaking of the tar- 
iff, General Grant questioned whether the law did not often result in 
‘í the direct loss of the Treasury and to the prejudice of the interests of 
honest importers and tax-payers.” 

In his last annual message Mr. Arthur said: 

There are t reasons, however, why the national indebtedness should 
not be thus rapidly extinguished. Chief among them is the fact that only by 
excessive taxation is such rapidity attainable. 

That this is not simply the language of high officials of both parties 
but the common understanding of the country, I make two quotations 
from the leading Democratic paper of Georgia, to wit, the Constitution, 
published at Atlanta. The first was on the 10th of May, 1883, in these 
words: 

There is no room to doubt the disposition of the voters of the country with 
re to the tariff. They are in favor of cutting down the enormous taxes, 
which, in the name of “ protection,” are wrung from the people for the benefit 
of the monopolists, and they are ready to indorse and support any party that 
takes a bold stand against this infamous system of robbery. 

The other was on the 2d of June, 1883, and said: 


Mr. McDonald advocates in a letter recently published a tariff within the lim- 
its of the Constitution, and he adds the belief that the public mind wiil never 
be satisfied “‘ with any tariff that has not for its Jonan Lanta the raising of 
revenue for the Government.” The sentiment of the South is practically solid 
in support of the policy that these eminent Northern leaders [Tilden, Hs» wrrr, 
McDonald, and Hendricks] unhesitatingly support ; and it ie therefore difficult 
to see how it is ible to swerve the party from the position it took both in 
1876 and 1880. The man who does not know that a revenue tar'ff is gathering 
strength rapidly does not understand the drift of public sentiment. e more 
light the people get on the tariff question, the more the subject is discussed in 
Congress and out of Congress, the sooner will we secure a just and equitable 
and constitutional system of taxation. 


THE REMEDY, 
The Democratic party alone can right this wrong, for the Republican 
has brought itabout and will not aid. It but hinders the reform. 
ut many of our friends say, wait until we are in ion of the 
Government. When will that be? It is not certain that we will even 
have the House in the next Congress. It is certain that we will not 
have the next Senate. But suppose we should have both, and also the 
President. May our majority not come from the protected States? 
May the President not be from one of them? Shall the large Demo- 
cratic majority in this House confess to the people that it dare not now 
even originate a bill for their relief? Verily one feels like asking the 
questions of Patrick Henry, which, as schoolboys, we were fond of de- 
claiming: 

Shall we er strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire the 
means of effectual resistance by lying supinely upon our backs and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope until our en: es shall have bound us hand and foot? 

All agree as to the evil, but all do not agree as to the remedy. Some 
say, repeal the internal-revenue system and thereby rid us of its horde 
of officers and offensive machinery. Others contend that such repeal, 
however desirable, would be buta partial and temporary remedy ; others, 
that it would not do to make strong drink cheap and keep bread high. 
Some especially fear cheap whisky in the Southern States. Say others, 
yet such repeal should not be thought of until at least the millions of 
taxes on distilled spirits and malt-liquors are collected. To this Mr. 
KELLEY replied that he would repeal now, without collecting the tax, 
because the corn now made into whisky could build up the growing in- 
dustry of making glucose sugar. But Louisiana cries out that the peo- 
ple should have pure sugar madeof cane and not the bogus sugar of corn. 
An eager Eastern manufacturer says make sugar as freeas the coffee which 
it sweetens. Mr. KELLEY would advise an increase of duties so as to 
diminish importations and destroy revenue. 

But the farmers of the West, with a surplus of grain and meat, and 
the manufacturers, with a surplus of goods for sale, assert that pro- 
hibition would destroy their markets. Some say, increase the free-list, 
but none agree as to which of the 4,000 articles taxed shall be freed. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York, would make free all “raw material,” 
But no two men agree as to what is ‘‘raw material,” and some suspect 
that that would break down the growing industries of the South in 


iron and cotton by helping that capital to stay in the East which should 
be carried to our mines and the cotton belt. 

There are difficulties in the way, many and serious, but they are not 
so many nor so serious but that careful attention and an honest pur- 
pose to do the work will succeed. 

Mr. i the place left for me being so near the end of the gen- 
eral debate I will not reiterate doctrines already so forcibly put, 
but reply to the main objections to this bill and to some of the points- 
made by its opponents. 

Some of our friends disapprove of a horizontal reduction. We have 
had a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. in each of the years 1833, 
1835, 1837, and 1839, and of 20 per cent. in 1842. We increased hori- 
zontally 20 per cent. in 1865, and a 20 cent. decrease horizontally 
was made in 1866. In 1872 we reduced 10 per cent., and in 1875 in- 
creased 10 per cent., all apiece S A horizontal scale is often ap- 
plied to wages; why not to taxes? It might in some instances work 
unequally, but these, as wellas allother instances of wrong, can be and 
will be righted by amendment while the bill is under consideration by 
sections. This horizontal plan is therefore usual, and it is simple. 

Special cases of hardship can be better taken care of under it than 
under a bill specifying every item in the tariff-lists, because it will give 
more time to consider those special instances. Such a bill being shorter 
allows more time for other matters of public and private importance. 
And it is doubtful whether we would have time to pass a bill in any 
othershape. We tried it last Congress, and after spending weeks in its- 
discussion had to take a bill originated in the Senate and pass it in the 
House without its details having even been read by the Representatives- 
of the people. However, its form and contents are only suggested by 
a committee of this House, and are entitled to no more weight than the 
reported bills from that committee should have. We are of course at 
perfect liberty to alter or amend as we please. All that our party has- 

to do is to makean honest effort to pass some bill which will re- 
duce somewhat the suplus revenue and somewhat more the burdens of 
taxation. Upon that we have agreed with far greater unanimity than 
is usual upon public questions of any unusual in and have a right 
to expect the co-operation of all whose absolute sense of duty does not 
compel them to hold back. ` 

Seeing that the Democratic party was in earnest in this matter, the 
protectionist press began with one accord to put obstacles in the path 
to prevent even adiscussion of the bill. They tried to alarm the man- 
ufacturing States by acry that we were about to inaugurate free trade. 
They knew the bill aimed at no such thing. They had read the speech 
of Ie RANDALL on the Tariff Commission, of May 5, 1882, in which he 
said: 

In my Tomen the question of free trade will not arise practically in this 
country during our lives, if ever,so long as we continue to raise revenue by du- 
ties on imports, and therefore the discussion of that isan absolute waste of time. 
* * * So, too, with free trade, there is hardly a man in public life who advo- 
cates it pure and simple. 

And to impress that upon the public mind he spoke of four represent- 
ative Democratic tariff refurmers as follows: 


ee me cull a few sentences from recent debates to show the feeling on this 
subject. 

Senator James B. Beck says: 

“ Nobody or this Con; to establish free trade or tear down 
custom-houses, * * * In adjusting taxation on imports with a view only 
to obtain revenue or ‘for revenue only,’ we never thought of discriminating 

American industries, or of depriving them of the incidental benefits or 
protection a proper revenue tariff would afford.” 

Senator BAYARD says: 

“The power to tax by laying duties upon imports may be so exercised as 
to do what it has done ever since the foundation of the Government, and that is 
to give an advantage equivalent to the amount of the tax to the American pro- 
ducer or manufacturer over his foreign competitors in the same line of produc- 
tion or manufacture, and this becomes his protection.” 

Senator COKE, of Texas, says: 

* As an inevitable consequence domestic manufacturers and producers of the 
articles upon which such revenue import duties are Jaid are to that extent pro- 
tected against foreign competition.” 

Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, in substance reiterates these sentiments. Sothey 
all say, with rare exception. The real question presented and which is in con- 
troversy is the revision of taxes, so we may hold the control of the markets of 
the world for the benefit of our excess of productions over the home consump- 
tion. 

They next cried out that we favored direct taxation. No man in 
either House of Congress had hinted at any thought of direct taxation. 
In that same speech Mr. RANDALL had said: 


Who favors direct tax? No one. * * * Nobody wants dircct taxation, 
although it would bring taxation so near and so constantly before the ple 
that Congress would hesitate long before it voted the sums of money it now 
does, if not for improper, at least for questionable purposes. : 

That was the only suggestion in its favor which I recall since I have 
been in Congress. : 

The platform of the Democratic party in 1840, among other things, 
declared: 


Resol That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one ch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the inter- 
ests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our country. 

And these words were repeated in every Democratic platform up to 
and including that of 1860. Nor has the party ever uttered any doc- 
trine inconsistent with that resolution. Even the Ohio platform, hon- 
estly interpreted, is not inconsistent with that resolution. 

Mr. MCKINLEY, in his speech, said we would tax tea and coffee. He 
knew that both were made free in the Democratic tariffs of 1846 and 
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1857 and so kept in the act of March 2,1861. They were taxed, coffee 
drom 4 to 5cents per pound and tea from 15 to 20 cents per pound, by the 
actsof Augustand December, 1862, and that of 1863, and so remained till 
May, 1872. Before the act of 1846 tea was taxed as high as 68 cents 
per pound when not shipped in American vessels. Individuals have 
favored the return to the policy of taxing them, but neither party has 
so desired. Mr. MCKINLEY said that because a committee of a Demo- 
cratic House so reported our party must be so considered. John Sher- 
man, as Secretary of the Treasury, repeatedly so recommended, and by 
parity of reasoning his party must besoconsidered. Nor hasthe Demo- 
-cratic party ignored all considerations of special classes. It has uni- 
formly discriminated between luxuries and the common supplies of the 
masses of our people, favoring the poor rather than the rich. 

But to return. Failing to prevent discussion an appeal wasmade to 
prejudices and hatred (no milder word will tell the truth), and the bill 
is denounced by the New York American Protectionist as the ‘‘ Jeff 
Davis bill.’’ The National Republican of this city puts it thus: 

Having failed to shoot the Union to pieces, the Southern free-traders, the dis- 
-ciples of Calhoun and nullification, propose to starve the Northern mechanics 
-and laborers, 

This remark excites naught but a pleasurable pity, pity for the man 
who thus sneers at one of the brightest names that has shone in Ameri- 
can history, and pleasure to see an opponent reduced to such straits; 
and, Mr. Chairman, I have been mortified to-day to see the distin- 
guished gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. EATON], a man in experience 
older than he is even in years, a man of broad views and generous im- 
pulses, in his advocacy of a doubtful dissent from his party, stoop to 
take comfort by like twaddle. He read from the Constitution of the 
‘Confederate States—in order to dowhat? To prove that this tariff bill 
was wrong? Not at all, but to excite Northern prejudice against the 
South, because it furnishes Democratic Representatives favoring tariff 
reform. l 

Mr. EATON. The gentleman has no right to make that statement. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I know it istrue. Any one but a fool would 
know that. Gentlemen can not conceal their purposes from people who 
have brains. They can not conceal them from the working people of 
this country. They read and they think. 

I wish to make a remark or twoabout that confederate constitution. 
It was almost in its very words the Constitution of the United States. 
‘The resolution under which it was framed was that, being satisfied with 
the form of government from which we seceded, our committee should 
report a constitution as nearly as practicable the same. That consti- 
tution preserved the peculiar institution of slavery because that was 
the property ot the South. It lengthened the term of president from 
four years to six, because the framers of the instrument had seen, as 
you have seen and as we yet see, the corruption which may be exerted 
for the securing of a second term. In the promotion of purity that in- 
strument undertood to cut off such a source of corruption. 

With these exceptions I recall none other but those the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] has to-day brought before the House. 
‘They did ‘‘ wipe out” ‘‘the general welfare’ clause, for under it all 
the jobs, all the corruption, all the dishonesty, all the black pages of 
American history in legislation have been written. They werea people 
without any manufactures com tively; they had but little seacoast 
comparatively, and they believed so much wrong had been done bya per- 
version of the taxing clause and by the perversion of the commerce 
clause of the United States Constitution in legislating for one section 
against another section, in the teeth of Democratic platforms, that they 
-determined to take that power away from their congress. They were 
as honest in making that constitution as were Carroll and Hancock 
when they signed the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. EATON. I did not impugn their honesty at all. 

Mr. HAMMOND. No, sir. 

Mr. EATON. I stated a fact. 

oy HAMMOND. You stated a fact, and I have stated why you 
stated it. 

Mr. EATON. Youhavenot stated that correctly, because you do not 
know. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iam proud the peers disavows it. He now 
comes up to the measure of the man I have thought him to be. He 
does not stoop like these penny-a-liners to make false prejudice against 
a measure instead of arguing against it. 

Mr. EATON. If the gentleman will permit me, he ought to know 
me better than that. I am in favor and shall be one of a committee to 
report an amendment to the Constitution making a single term of six 
years for the President, as it was in the confederate constitution. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iam glad to see the gentleman following after 
the grand men who undertook to make successful that ever-to-be-la- 
mented attempt at revolution. 

Mr. EATON. I do not quite understand you. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iwill now go on with my remarks. 

Such twaddle is an insult to the Northern voters. They can read; 
they can think. They know that a cause is good or bad without re- 
gard to who favors the cause; that the proposed reform is urged by men 
from the North as true to the Government as any who oppose the meas- 
ure. Those voters know that that cause is weak which must be sup- 
ported not by combating the arguments made in its favor, but by abuse 


of some of its advocates. Let not the Republicans hope in that way 
to distract attention from the merits of the controversy. Nor can those 
voters be made the followers of the new theory of Mr. RUSSELL, of 
Massachusetts, as to the functions of this Government. He attributes 
the prosperity of this country to ‘‘ the laws which force such a diversity 
of interests and at the fullest possible compensation for labor.” And 
elsewhere in his speech of April 17 he lauds “a law, whether nat- 
ural or otherwise, that compels a diversity of interests.” 

It recalled to my mind the famous “‘Georgia protest” of 1829 against 
the tariff of 1828, the first tariff in which sections were directly op- 
posed to sections as such in this country. The protest was signed by 
John Forsyth, governor, and presented in the United States Senate 
by John McPherson Berrien, “‘par nobile fratrum.” The climax of the 
State’s denunciation of the principles which led to its adoption was 
‘the degrading system which considers the people to be incapable of 
wisely directing their own enterprise; which sets up the servants of 
the people in Congress as the exclusive judges of what pursuits are 
most advantageous and suitable for those by whom they were elected.” 
So Mr. Tilden wrote: 

Devoted to the rights of our American industry, which is now beginning to 
fill the world with the renown of its achievements, it [the Democratic party] 
has refused to direct its application by prohibitory or protective tariffs, prefer- 
ring that each man should judge how he can make his own labor most product- 
ive, and trusting for the aggregate to those natural laws which enable 
every one of our million of city population to daily choose his food, and yet fur- 
nish buyers for everything that been provided beforehand. 

Mr. RUSSELL’s doctrine would authorize Congress to forbid our boys 
from following callings or professions suitable to their capacities and 
tastes and bind them to the trades of their fathers, as has been done in 
despotic ages and governments. Such doctrine would have authorized 
Congress to bind forever to drudgery men who have adorned the highest 
places in our country. 

SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES, 

It is conceded that the Morrison bill can not affect Southern cotton- 
mills. Absolute free trade subsists between us and the North and 
West, and yet they can not compete with our cotton-mill products; 
much less can distant Europe give us trouble. Our advance is due not 
to tariffs, but to natural advantages of which none can deprive us, 
though bad laws may greatly impair these advantages. 

I am about to call attention to some figures taken or made up from 
the Compendium of the Census of 1880. I do not claim absolute cor- 
rectness for them, for the basis is not infallibly correct. 

That the censuses of 1850 and 1860 contain many errors none deny. 
The grossness of the falsity of that of 1870 in the Southern States is 
recognized by all. Taken in a fluctuating currency, it is wholly mis- 
leading everywhere. On these have come the census of 1880, the frag- 
men reports of our consuls and of the Agricultural Department; 
and the brood of lying conclusions drawn from them all has multiplied 
like the lice in Egypt. In every speech, in every newspaper, they crawl 
and squirm. But in default of anything better our reasoning must be 
from these censuses. I call attention to a few of their statements from 
our last compendium. Itisa i Soria impression that the South 
was less p rous as to man ures before the war, as com 
with the North, than sincethe war. The census shows that that is un- 
true. Take Georgia and Pennsylvania as representative States. Geor- 
gia’s capital so invested stood to that of Pennsylvania as 1 to 184 in 
1850; about the same in 1860; as 1 to 31 in 1870; and as 1 to 23} in 
1880. Southern investments greatly increased, but those of the North 
increased more. 

But the table shows that from 1850 to 1860 manufactures in the 
Southern and cotton States grew relatively faster than they did in the 
great manufacturing States of the North. Alabama almost trebled, 
Arkansas more than quadrupled, Georgia doubled, Tennessee more than 
doubled, and Texas increased sixfold. No Northern State doubled but 
P lvania. Cotton never sold for so much as it did in 1857, except 
just the cotton famine produced by the war. And all this oc- 
= under the low Democratic tariffs of 1846 and 1857.. Hereis the 
table: 


Capital invested in manufactures, as shown by the censuses of the United 


5 
; 


$3,450,606 | $9,098,181 | $5,714,052 | $9,668,008 
<< 805, 015 1,316, 610 1,782, 913 2, 953, 130 
--| 5,456,483 | 10, 890, 875 13, 950,125 | 20, 672, 410 
5, 082, 424 7, 151, 172 18,313,974 | 11, 462, 468 
4, 727, 600 4,501,714 4, 384, 492 1, 815, 820 
7, 456, 860 9, 693, 708 8,140,473 | 13,045, 639 
--| 6,053, 265 6, 931, 756 5,400,418 | 11, 205, 894 
«| 6,527,729 | 14,426, 261 15,595,295 | 20,092, 45 
<< 539, 290 3, 272, 450 5,284,110 | 9, 245, 561 
Jamm meg) mamaa | ire 
- , 877, 185 
-| 18,242, 114 23, 274, 094 36, 023, 743 SE 112.203 
22, 293, 258 40,521,048 | 79,606,719 | 106,226,593 
99,904,405 | 172,895,652 | 366,994,320 | 514, 246,575 
29, 019, 538 57, 295,303 | 141,923, 964 | 188, 989, 614 
-«| 94,473,810 | 190,055,904 | 406,821,845 | 474,510, 993 
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FARMERS. 

Those who have spoken against tariff reform endeavored to alarm the 
farmers. The Democratic party would not knowingly take any step 
which even might injure them. But let us examine the allegations. 

Mr. CHACE, of Rhode Island, is a manufacturer, living in a State 
which in 1880, by the census, raised but two hundred and forty bushels 
of wheat, and yet he undertakes to advise the wheat farmers of the 
West. To his speech in the RECORD of 25th April, 1884, he appended a 
table of values of selected articles for the years 1846 to 1850, inclusive, 
and 1876 to 1880, inclusive, to draw a contrast between ‘‘free trade’? and 
‘f protection ” tothe advantage of the latter as to farm products. Who 
made his figures I donot know. Perhaps it was the same man who in 
February, 1883, betrayed him into using a table which, upon examina- 
tion, I showed covered arrowroot, maccaroni, croton-oil, ‘‘ coffee and 
milk prepared,’’ ‘‘frogs dressed and prepared,” plum pudding, veni- 
son, house furniture, hubs for wh shingles, willow baskets, and 
sawdust, which table he averred only showed the protection given to 
our farmers upon ‘‘agricultural products pure and simple.” 

The following table is taken from Grosvenor’s Does Protection Pro- 
tect? Iam told that he is now the statistician of the New York Trib- 
une. His figures were made in 1870, and, without regard to his own 
merits, are trustworthy because made up from the official report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1863 (Mr. Chase) carefully prepared under 
Mr. Chase’s supervision. Mr. Grosvenor at page 274 gives average 
prices for six periods, first, the years covered by the protective tariff 
of 1824 and the higher ive tariff of 1828; second, ten years of 
“compromise non-protective tariff,” 1833-1842 inclusive; third, pro- 
tected years 1843-1846; fourth, next four years unprotected; fifth, the 
su ing four years, and last the years 1855 to 1860 inclusive; all 
from 1847 to 1860 inclusive being under the Democratic or ‘‘ free-trade ” 
tariffs. From those six tables Mr. Grosvenor made the table of aver- 
ages following: 


Table showing rative prices of farm articles during the protection era 


from 1825 to 1846, and the “free trade” era from 1846 to 1860. 


Wheat. (Cotton. Corn. | Rye. | Oats, [Batter Cheese. 


Years. 


Certainly this table is far more satisfactory than Mr. CHACE’s com- 

ison of two periods of five years each and they thirty years apart. 

beurd part of his speech was that showing that a bushel of 

wheat in 1846-50 would buy less iron or cotton prints then than in 

1876-80, utterly ignoring the fact that the price of wheat varied little, 
but of the others had enormously decreased in thirty years. 

Mr. CHACE. If these figures are correct, then your policy is a bad 
one for the farmer. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I know more farmers than you do. I see more 
in one day than you have in your State. I see more in my district than 
you have voters in your State. You come here, with every laborer in 
your State driven from the ballot-box, to preach the dignity of labor. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman is now stating one of his free-trade 
facts when he says every laborer is driven from ballot-box. That is 
about as true—— 

Mr. HAMMOND. I should have said every laborer of foreign birth. 
You know what I meant. 

Mr. CHACE. I denounce the statement. i 

Mr. HAMMOND. Only 10,000 men voted in the last election in all 
your State. 

Mr. CHACE. Youdriveten from the ballot-box where Rhode Island 
does one, and you do it with the shotguns. 

Mr. HAMMOND. In the South some are driven off in violation of 

‘law, but yours are driven away by your law. 

Mr. CHACE. Ifyou can make anything out of that, you can. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Ifyou can make anything out of this debate, you 
are welcome, 

Mr. Hiscock on Tuesday presented many figures showing increase 
in farm products, &c., from 1860 to 1880, and attributed that to the 
tariff. He makes the high protective war tariff take all the glory which 

has come from the development of the country, the reapers and mow- 
ers, the railroads, steamboats, and telegraphs, all the work of brain and 
muscle for twenty years. How will he explain that India increased 


her wheat rt from 2,000,000 bushels in 1879 to 36,000,000 in 1883 
under lish free trade? 
Answering them, it would be fair to attribute all the gain to the 


Democratic *‘ free-trade’? tariffs. Butcandor compels me, and should 
have compelled them, to admit that the differences are not always at- 
tributable to the tariff only. Sometimes it seems so and at others not. 
For instance, in 1830 wheat sold for $1.074 and the tariff was 25 cents 
per bushel. In 1832 the price was $1.23}, and the tariff 12} cents per 


bushel. Price plus tariff in 1830 was$1.324, and in 1832, $1.36. Onthe 
other hand, in 1841, the price, $1.20, plus tariff, 25 cents, equals $1.45, 
and in 1842, the price, $1.06}, plus tariff, 12} cents, equals $1.19. In 
one case wheat was higher under the lower tariff and in the other the 
reverse. Again, in 1854, 1855, and 1856, wheataveraged $1.51, $2.12}, 
and $2.38 per bushel, respectively, and the tariff was the samein all three 
years; but the Crimean war made increased demand. In 1857, 1858, 
1859, and 1860 wheat averaged $1.70}, $1.60, $1.30, and $1.474, respect- 
ively. The reciprocity treaty with Canada was in force from Septem- 
ber, 1854, to 1866, and under it Canadian wheat came in free, and that 
was our main source of foreign supply. With practical free trade wheat 
was higher than ever before. (My figures are by averaging the high- 
est and lowest prices for each year, taken from Spofford’s Almanac. 
But if it be fair so to argue, I present another short table, taken 
from the censuses of 1859. and 1879, of articles commonly quoted as of 1860. 
and 1880. The first column is from Secretary Chase’s report of 1863, 
before mentioned, except hay, notthere given. The second column is 
from the Bureau of Statistics, copied into census of 1880, at page 27. 


Prices of farm products in 1859 and 1879 and the per cent. of increase of” 


1859 over 1879. 
Pricesingoldin—| ~E 
Article. : 3 
55 
1859, 1879, & 
= 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Per ct. 
Corn, per bushel..... 90.5 47.1 92 
Oats, per bushel... 47.0 29.7 58 
Wheat, per bushel 1 47.5 1 06.8 40 
n, per pound 11.5 09 9 15 
Hay, per ton............ 24 64.0 | 15 02.0 60 
Bacon and hams, per pound 09.0 07.0 28 
Butter, per pound 20.5 14.2 43 
Lard, per pound. 10.0 07.0 57 
Tallow, per poun: 10.5 06.9 43 
Tobacco, per pound. 09.0 07.8 12 
WOON, DOT DOCA os oon co resrda ooa k nanan dane wasceanpeensensocoesas 39.0 29.0 a 


These considerations show how very deceptive mere tables of figures 
are. Arguments confined to them are only less false than that of attrib- 
uting all increase of prices to protection in the face of greater decrease- 
in Europe, protected and unprotected Europe. Mr. CUTCHEON yester- 
day mentioned the cheapening of steel rails as a sample. He knew 
that by expiration of patents, better machinery, &c., they are so much. 
cheaper in England than here that we fence them ont by tariff. Mr. 
CHACE, of Rhode Island, Mr. RUSSELL, another Eastern manufacturer,, 
and Mr. KELLEY great alarm for the farmers of the West be- 
cause the wheat of India, Australia, and Russia are crowding them out 
of the markets of the world. Mr. KELLEY advised them to raise sor- 
ghum, and told them that they could live on its seed, for that swine, 
horned cattle, and the negroes of interior Africa had so lived. His 
words were: 

Our farmers, therefore, need not fear the competition of low wages in the- 
wheat-fields of India and Russia as threatening a vital change. Wheat-culture 
exhausts the soil. The wheat we export beyond the sea with it the vital 
principles of the farm on which it was raised, which does not return to enrich 
the producers’ acres as it does when consumed in industrial villages or large 
cities near to where it was grown. With sugar-yielding plants it is otherwise; 
they are green plants and give to the soil the nutriment they absorb from the 
atmosphere. herever corn will ripen sorghum can be produced in perfection 
and the value of the seed of this plant alone is found to be equal to the cost ot 
growing and housing the entire crop. Not only does this seed furnish nutri- - 
ment to swine and horned cattle, but history and travel afford abundant assur- 
ance that in the past more ple have lived on sorghum seed than have been 
sustained by wheat. M. ds of the people of the interior of Africa and Asia, 
from which dark regions we are but now receiving aren of richer varieties 
of the sorghum plant than we have yet grown, have for centuries found in its . 
seed the same food-supply that the Caucasian races have found in wheat. 


Mr. RUSSELL reminds us that the yield of Indian wheat increased 
from 2,000,000 bushels in 1879 to 36,000,000 bushels in 1883, while 
our exports of wheat fell off nearly 36,000,000 bushels in 1883, and he 
says that this is but a beginning of the vast trade in wheat which must 
result from opening up transportation, &c., in India and Russia, and 
which must cut off our English market. He advises a prohibition tariff” 
on wheat and other cereals, so as to force 700,000 farmers into factories. 
Would he stop all importations and force direct taxation or an en- 
largement of the hateful internal-revenue system ? 

Mr. RUSSELL did not explain how he would keep up wages with this - 
enormous crowd forced into competition with wage-earning mechanics. 
He said: 

This would in itself give a home market for about one-third of our total ex- 
ports of agricultural products. * 

But what would become of the other two-thirds, even if the present 
product be never increased? And where would the increased product 
of the factories beyond the present surplus be bestowed? When we- 
shut out the goods of other countries they would refuse to take ours, 
would reject our cereals and swine and beef and cotton. How much 
better to encourage exchanges rather than stimulate preparations by- 
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foreign countries to supply themselves without coming here. i 
brings me to recall that far-off Maine sends stone and ice to Georgia 
almost for nothing, because her ships need ballast when they come for 


cotton. The very life of prosperity is facility of exchanges of products. 

It is remarkable that no Northern or Western man, when arguing 
that a high tariff favors farmers, deigns to notice the cotton-makers 
oftheSouth. Thecropof cottonis, say, 6,000,000 of bales. The great 
bulk of it is exported. It has no protection. Even the long-staple 
cottons, sea-island cotton, has no protection, though the Northern 
thread-makers import as much of it as we raise in this country. Cot- 
ton is almost the exclusive crop of many States. Its farmers can see 
naught but increase of price to them from the tariff, which keeps Cana- 
dian wheat and the like out of the North to enable Northern farmers 
to sell to us without competition. The tariff on cotton-seed oil is a 
sham; for none is imported. But five gallons came in in 1881, and 
none since. These cotton-planters remember the succinct statement 
of Calhoun, that “a tariff on imports is a tax on exports.” Exportsin 
the long run must pay for them. They know Mr. Webster’s answer, 
that the Kentucky mule-raiser and hemp-grower, the ship-owner and 
others, who furnish supplies, help to make the cotton. But they also 
know that part of their cotton pays for all that and still leaves the ex- 
ported balance to pay the tax. I recall also that cotton in the fall of 
1857, under the lowest tariff we have had for half a century, brought 13 
cents per pound, the highest price ever had except war prices, and wheat 
ranged from $1.25 to $1.95 per bushel, and wool from 33 to 44 cents per 
pound. 

AMERICAN LABOR. 

Mr. KELLEY told us that because Congress made quinine free from 
import tax the house of Powers & Wyhtman was removed from Pennsyl- 
vania to Germany, ‘‘ where were low,’’ and that thus they will be 
able to “‘ monopolize the American market,” and that by thus banishing 
one house we have closed all the others and made the United States the 
dumping ground for the cheap and adulterated quinine ofall irresponsible 
continental manufacturers.” If Powers & Wyhtman will ‘‘monopolize 
the American market,” how can anybody else sell quinine here and how 
can we get adulterated quinine except from them ? 

But his main conclusion of that subject was— 

Thus did anti-protective legislation banish one vital industry and deprive a 
few hundred American laborers of employment. 

If there is no other work for them to do they are without employ- 
ment; otherwise not. Should all the people of this country have con- 
tinuously paid that quinine tax forever to keep those few men from 
seeking other work? In the same speech Mr. KELLEY denounces the 
importation of contract labor that is being brought here by Pennsyl- 

. vania protectionists. It seems that while they talk so much of pro- 
tecting American labor they will have cheaper labor if they must bring 
it here under contract or go themselves to Europe to use it there. 
Verily, ‘‘for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain ” the Penn- 
sylvania protectionists are ‘‘ peculiar.” 

Advocates of protection profess great concern for the wages of factory 
operatives. Their exaggeration of their pictures throw suspicion upon 
their sincerity. On the other hand we have listened to a speech of Mr. 
Woop, of Indiana, who took the opposite ground. He belongs to the 
Committee on Labor Statistics, and I suppose he has made this mattera 
special study. He was speaking for the wage-earning class. He said: 

I think a high protective tariff the worst foe we have to American labor. It 
gives high profits to large investments in certain kinds of industry, and every 
oo is adopted or machine purchased that will do away with laboring men. 
If the tariff act was reformed, the hly protective duties cut down, profits 
would be lower but reasonable; then the great inducements for centralized capi- 
tal would cease, and it would go all over the coun’ to establish other but use- 
ful industries. One great and highly protected industry, such as iron or steel, 
woolen or cotton, having from $500,000 to two or three millions invested, with 
its labor-saving machinery, does not employ a tithe of the labor that would be 
employed if this aggregated capital was divided among a dozen different and 
necessary industries, * * * on great trouble about labor now is that there 
is not a sufficient market for its products, and one able to consume them. 

The Democratic policy would give labor more steady and more remu- 
nerative employment. But there are many erroneous statements about 
wages in the and in speeches here. Wages, like other things, are 
not always what they seem. Wages in the protected United States are 


higher than in England unprotected. But in unprotected England they. 


are higher than in protected Germany or protected France. It is, there- 
fore, certain that protection does not make the difference. A thousand 
causes operate. Perhaps the chief cause here is that lands are so cheap 
that the capitalist can not force our mechanics to take his price and stay 
in his employment at inadequate remuneration. í 

In a speech made hereon the 8th of May, 1879, Mr. KELLEY, of Penn- 
sylvania, said, speaking of wages: 

Indeed the condition of the laboring people of the civilized world is in this 
respect pitiable. Our country, more ja ied p than any other, is suffering greatly, 
but less than others. Our broad, open, cheap lands are protecting us against 
the intense sufferings others are enduring. 

If English wages are so low, with no countervailing advantage, why 
do not more English mechanics come here? Our factories contain but 
80,000 of them and 213,000 German operatives. Germany is a ‘‘ pro- 
tected’? country. England’s population is 484 to the square mile and 
Germany’s is but 213. 

The fairness of wages depends not wholly on what is paid a person 


for any given time, but also upon the value of his labor to his em- 
ployer during that time. By the Census Compendium it appears that 
each person in manufactories over 15 years of age produced in 1850 
one thousand and sixty-four dollars’ worth of goods, and in 1880 twenty- 
one hundred dollars’ worth of goods. Wages are greatly affected by 
the use of machinery. Suppose, to do a certain quantity of work in a 
day in India, requires ten laborers. Say their wages and food cost the 
employer $2, i.e., 20 cents per man. Now if the employer can get a 
machine with which one will do the work of the ten, he may pay that 
one much higher wages. But whether the aggregate of wages for the 
country will be increased depends upon whether the men displaced by 
the machine are idle consumers or have other remunerative employ- 
ment. 

The wages of individual shoemakers in the United States is double 
that in England, but it costs the manufacturer less to have a pair of 
shoes made here than there. With an American machine one man can 
make three hundred pairs of boots per day, and the number of these 
machines has increased from fifteen in 1862 to 3,100 in 1880. Before the 
invention of Blanchard’s machine it took seventy-five men to make 
one hundred gunstocks per day. It reduced the number of men nec- 
essary for that work down to seventeen, then to twelve, and now to 
nine. Suppose the seventy-five men got $2 each per day, the hundred 
gunstocks would have cost the manufacturer $150 plus material. Sup- 
pose he now pays $6 per day to each man, his hundred gunstocks would 
cost him but $54 plus material and interest on his investment in the 
machine. Wages for gunstock-makers would thus appear to be trebled, 
but it would also appear that sixty-four men had been driven to some 
other employment unless there had been equivalent increased demand 
for gunstocks. Again, the census tables show that ‘‘in manufacturing 
at the rate of 1,000 rifles a day three men will do as much work as 
seven to nine men in manufacturing at the rate of fifty a day.” 

These examples from our census show how deceptive are usual state- 
ments about wages, and that whether a mechanic is being well paid for 
his work depends upon where he works, with what sort of machinery, 
in what sized establishment, and above all what the food and*clothing 
of his family, fuel, and rent of his dwelling cost. i : 

It is vain for Mr. CHACE to read about the abject poverty of some in 
England. Itis vain forMr. KELLEY to tell of those whom he saw there 
living with their pigs. They know, everybody knows, that these are 
exceptional cases and that such may be found everywhere; that in our 
own boasted land such may be found of menand women living in squalor 
and without any pigs to live with them. 

The speech of Mr. KELLEY in 1879, from which I have quoted, 
painted the condition of some of our mechanics as deplorable. He 
said: r 

Why, sir, the le of my city (Philadelphia), the wor le whi 
pride it has boen to ve their rei ha live a their Jessa , are lags, 


them huddling together three or four families in one such house, and then are 


probably unable to pay their rent. 


It is vain for gentlemen to try to make grown men believe that such 
are fair samples of English la and vainer to try to make them 
believe that such a condition is due to her trade policy. 

How much better off are the laborers of England now than before 
she abolished her protective policy? Since then imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished, drinking spirits has greatly decreased, education 
has become general, wages have increased almost twofold. Manhood 
suffrage has been granted; asylums, hospitals, churches tell the mu- 
nificence of the government and the charity and devotion of the people. 
It was to these mechanics and laborers in factories, or men like them, 
that Cobden and Bright, men born without titles, belonging to the peo- 
ple, preached a crusade against the corn laws. They had imbibed the 
truths of Jackson’s farewell address, that Jackson so glibly quoted as 
being in favor of a “judicious tariff” when he said: 

The various interests which have combined together to im: a heavy tariff 
and to produce an overflowing Treasury are too strong and have too much at 
stake to surrender the contest. The one and wealthy individuals are 
engaged in large manufacturing establishments, and desire a high tariff to in- 
crease their gains. Designing politicians will support it to conciliate their favor 
and to obtain the means of profuse expenditure for the purpose of ng 
influence in other quarters. * * + e surplus revenue will be drawn from 
ee ae of the people—irom the farmer, the mechanic, and laboring classes 

They might have adopted his very words, except that the main pro- 
hibitive duties then were on farm products. It wasat Manchester and 
from the mechanics that theagitation came. For years they struggled 
until the failure of the potato crop brought Ireland to starvation. Thus 
re-enforced, they succeeded. The corn laws fell before the hunger of the 
people. We must come to a revenue basis sooner or later. The pres- 
ent tariff can not be permanent. We have no physical famine. With 
our broad acres and fruitful soil ‘‘the early and the latter rain’’ will 
furnish plenty; but our products of hand and loom, of factory and 
mine; our multitudinous “‘cattle upon a thousand hills;’’ our count- 
less droves of swine; our cereals rotting in barns and elevators are 
more than home consumption can exhaust. Short time, short wages 
must come unless we appease the universal hunger for a market for the 
surplus. If this demand is heeded things will adjust themselves slowly 
and quietly. If this demand is despised the result will come neverthe- 


less. But in that case it may come suddenly; it may come ruinously 
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upon all who withstand the Pees clamor for reform and reduction 


«of taxes and cost of living. pplause. ] 
FREE COAL ILLUSTRATES THE SPIRIT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, to illustrate the practical results of 
the financial revolution intended by the leading spirits of the Democratic 
majority in this House I will confine myself to their attempt to put bitu- 
minous coal on the free-list. It will exhibit their ulterior designs. For 
it is not reform, not reduction, but revolution that is the burden of 
most of the speeches in support of this ‘‘ Morrison bill.” The leaders 
of this movement display themselves as impatient, champing at the bit 

-or tugging at their chains. Could they draw along with them the small 
minority of their conservative colleagues, not 20, not 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion would content them. 

The discussion of the tariff question consumed the winter session of 
Congress two years ago. The result was a tariff commission, which 
after months of laborious investigation over the whole country reported 
toCongress. Then the last session of Congress resulted in a marked re- 
duction of internal-revenue taxes and the tariff of March 3, 1883. The 
country was disturbed, business unsettled, capital and labor uneasy by 
reason of the two years of discussion which produced that tariff. The 
American people have been taught to regard tariff agitation as a neces- 
-sary evil, but they have not yet learned to “‘hanker’’ after it for the 
mere love of agitation at a time when it can not by reason of an oppos- 
ing majority in the other House result in a change of the law. And 
_yet, without waiting to see the operations of the new tariff, which began 
July 1, 1883, this House wants to change it materially with a confessed 
Lae to rapidly change it again and again. 

‘he business of the country, its manufactures, its mines, its markets, 
its laborers, must besacrificed to political expediency. It is too soon to 
reagitate, but the agitation may give a party cry, and some men more 
closely consider a Presidential election than they do the industries of 


‘the country. 

The Republican alone can reduce tariff and direct taxes with 
the confidence of the country. And it has been doing so. The Re- 
publican party is ready to reduce the surplus. It alone can reduce 


the tariff without alarming the country. When manufactures have 
«enjoyed a century of protection, when labor for a century has adjusted 
itself to a discrimination in its favor, a sudden change coupled with a 
threat of ted change to follow can only bring disaster. 

The last Republican Jongress swept away millionsof direct taxes and 
so reduced the tariff that under the new law the first six months yielded 
a decrease in revenue of $11,636,854. While the majority here would 
legislate for a great producing nation on its vast and varied industries 
«upon theshifting basis of clerks’ estimates, the ublican party would 
first observe the actual working of the new tariff and then it will fur- 
ther reduce the tariff, and, what is just as important, reform and re- 
adjust the tariff. 

A scientific readjustment can not result from such discussion as this. 
To-day all over the world there is overproduction, a juncture in trade 
which has happened and will happen at intervals in every age of com- 
merce and in every country, which results from laws of the human 
mind and not from acts of assemblies. But we find free-trade orators 
bold enough to say that for overproduction here we must blame the 
tariff, while overproduction in free-trade Britain I find a British mem- 
ber of Parliament charging to be due to free trade. A fair-trade league 
has been established in England, which is undoubtedly increasing in 
influence. Itnumbers among its members some very able men, and its 

ublications are being widely read. A fair-trade congress was held at 
Seastnaton: Eaent: on Saturday, November 17, last, under the pres- 
idency of Lord Dunraven, K. P. Mr. Eeroyd, M. P. for Preston, and 
himself a manufacturer, sent a letter containing the following remarks: 
I had hoped that it might be possible for me to come to Leamington to-mor- 
row, though I had engagements for both last evening and this. Iam rer en 
to find you are already strong in speakers q to deal with the question 
most ably. Ihave been ind so closely associated with it from the beginning 
discussion 


“that Lalwa: rane to see others taking a more prominent place in its 

than myselt, e course of events is now more clearly than ever demonstra- 
ting the truth of our principles. Those who confidently Lancashire 
roria Bannag eoep Babes rs ago that we were on the eve of a recovery of trade and an 
era of pla a Sor both employers and employed are now frankly proclaiming that 
either a reduction of or a recurrence to longer hours of labor, or perhaps 


both, will have to be accepted 0; . Weare, indeed apparenti entering 
upon so serious a contraction of our t industries (not necessarily of our buy- 
ing and selling and shipping trade) that I look for a prolonged and exasperat 


conflict between the two suffering and workmen—as to who 


shall sustain the first and heaviest 


scope hope to our industries and 

-development of the word's resources, the miserable fear that English workmen may 
-have to unexceptional and undeserved reduction of their earnings, com- 
forts, and r leisure. 


Other Democratic speakers ignore the general shrinkage of values in all 
commercial countries, bel while it raises ad a Seeder i ae og 
them to declaim against the enormous percen ts) ific duty when 
they should in fairness confess, under the tari i 
and cheaper goods for the people. 
-and cheaper goods for the people. 

What anenormous surplus these gentlemen predicted in the last Con- 


iff, a great decline in price 


How greatly have they diminished their estimate now! They 
then said the tariff would not reduce the revenue for this year, and I 
find the customs revenue reduced about $23,000,000 per annum this year. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY CAN WITHOUT ALARM TO THE COUNTRY REDUCE 

TARIFF AND DIRECT TAXES. 

Can the country be persuaded to trust the tariff to their hands? 
When the English people adopted the doctrines of Cobden, Bright, 
Poullett, Thomson, and Villiers, they did not listen to the Whigs, who 
seized upon free trade as a party cry; when the unprotected manufact- 
urers and operatives were seeking free bread they did not accept the 
guidance of Lord John Russell and Macaulay, but for the quiet of the 
country and the safety of its business intrusted the proposed changes 
to Sir Robert Peel and the party in power. 

This is ever the wise tendency of a cautious people who care more for 
their production and wages than for party politics, for their industries 
than for campaigns, for markets than for platform promises. The Re- 
publican party found a bankrupt Treasury and inaugurated a m 
which yielded a surplus. They can safely readjust the system and 
decrease thatsurplus. The people can trust the Republican party which 
made the tariff to reform it. - 

But this task is not possible until the comparative working of two 
tariffs differing in many important particulars and operating under 
different and complex commercial conditions has had a single year’s 
trial. It will require the result of several years under the operations 
of the new law to throw abundant light on this subject. Then the Re- 
publican party can and will, as I believe, not in a hostile spirit, but in 
sympathy with labor, with manufactures, and home markets, carefully 
readjust and gradually reduce until there be no lus, by abatement 
of direct taxes and customs duties. This paretak pon not yet know 
the effect of the new tariff, this Congress does not know it. And my 
topic, bituminous coal, will show that the very able committee, whose 
aggregate wisdom far exceeds the combined knowledge of this House 
respecting revenue, are not even familiar with the very terms of the 
law which they hasten to change. (Arguments before the Ways and 
Means Committee, 370, 371.) 

The chairman and his party friends found a provision respecting coal 
which they did not know was in the tariff law, whose operation when 
so instructed they wholly misapprehended, and then the committee fell 
into a long discassion in which it was discovered that a very important 
discrimination in the coal tariff did not, in the elegant parlance of the 
chairman, prevent him from warming his toes in Illinois by a bitu- 
mino fire, but only favored foreign steamship lines to the prejudice 
of ourown American coastwise trade. Theresultof theinquiry shows, 
if it shows anything, that this provision was not inserted in the law in 
this House nor in the Senate, nor yet in the conference committee, and 
that the distinguished chairman, who has presumably thumbed the tat- 
iff law until the pages are dog-eared from use, did not know anything 
of its history, of its effect, nor even of its presence in the law. 


A CENTURY OF TARIFF ON COAL, 


In this spirit and with this preparation they approached the tariff on 
coal, which does not yield a half million dollars’ revenue, and swept it 
away. The first tariff (1789) imposed a duty on bituminous coal, and 
during ninety-five years it has had continuous protection. In 1789 it 
was 56 cents per ton; in 1790, 84-cents per ton; in 1794, $1.40; in 1812, 
$2.80. Reduced in 1816 to $1.40 it was increased in 1824 to $1.68. 
The tariff of 1842 raised this duty to $1.75, and even the lowest of all 
tariffs in 1846 only reduced the duty to $1.30 per ton. 

To admit foreign coal needed in time of war in 1861 the duty fell to 
$1 per ton, to be raised successively to $1.10 and $1.25 per ton in 1864. 
It was not until 1873 it was reduced to 75 cents per ton, which is 24 
per cent. ad valorem. 

But to-day, without warning, it is propone to alaw in June put- 
ting bituminous coal on the free-list on the 1stof July. Of the 58,000,- 
000 tons of soft coal produced last year in this Union, east of the Alle- 

hanies, not one ton of soft coal is used to one thousand of anthracite 

fordomestic purposes. Free coal for the fireside is thought a good party 
ery to entrap theunwary. There is no popular demand forit. Noone 
has a) before the committee asking any reduction of the duty on 
bituminous coal. Anthracite coal east of the Alleghanies is the coal 
of the domestic fireside, and anthracite is free from duty. That coal 
is produced too fast for consumption, and the owners of it time and again 
have combined to lessen the output, manifestly a monopoly of the worst 
sort ina free-list commodity. On the Atlantic coast, and away from the 
mining region, bituminous coal is not used as a domestic fuel. 

I challenge any member to show that 10,000 tons per annum of bitu- 
minous coal is applied on this seaboard to domestic consumption. You 
can not by free coal help the fireside, but you can paralyze an impor- 
tant industry and reduce the price of its labor. You willstrike an un- 
expected blow at the coastwise trade. From Georgetown the ships of 
Maine carry coal to every port of the Atlantic coast. It is an immense 
tonnage in American vessels. Ninety-three millions of capital, prin- 
cipally east of the Alleghanies, is invested in the bituminous coal trade. . 
Ninety-six thousand are init. Of these 36,000 e 
are in my own State in my owa district, 4,500 in West Virginia, 33,000 
in Pennsylvania. 
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THE CORPORATIONS BENEFITED BY FREE COAL, 


The only coals in the Union affected by putting bituminous coal on 
the free-list are the gas coals and steam coals of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, because their market is at the seaboard at 
Baltimore, New York; Boston, and Portland, and their coalsare not there 
sold for hearth fires. If the people who used 29,130,096 tons of anthra- 
cite last year are not benefited by it, if the cost of transportation makes 
indifferent to the coal tariff millions of people who use bituminous 
coal west of the Alleghanies, whom does this new legislation benefit? 
The great corporations alone will inevitably reap the benefit of this 
sham reform. The cry is, ‘‘free fuel” to a people whose fuel is free. 

It cheapens fuel to the great railway companies of the Atlantic sea- 
board, who ought not to be favored, and whose rates of freight it will 
not reduce. It gives cheaper and better coals to the English steamship 
lines, which will help English monopolies to delay the revival of Ameri- 
can shipping. It willhelp a few glass companies. It will give further 
protection to the great iron manufacturers of the seaboard already 
enough protected, and it will delight the gas companies of the great 
cities by adding to their profits still more, but will not cheapen gas to 
the consumer. 

Since 1873, when the duty was fixed at 75 cents, areview of the price 
of our Cumberland coals affords a striking proof that a protective tariff, 
by encouraging the rapid development of new coal-fields, may steadily 
reduce the price to the consumer, and by inducing a constanthome com- 
petition afford the people cheaper coal. 

I quote from Saward’s Annual this table: 

There was a larger output during 1883 than for a period of years, but the prices 
realized were very pe reason of the severe competition with Clearfield coal. 
It is expected that 1884 will show a similar state of affairs—low prices and large 


tonnage. 

Prices have been as below at Baltimore: 
Prices. Prices, 
nH . $3 
h 

2 
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The same coal, which in 1873 sold at Baltimore for $4.83 per ton, sells 
to-day at that port for $2.70 per ton, and the tendency is steadily down- 
ward. Protection has reduced steam coals to one-sixth of the price of 
Canadian coals in Boston during the war. 

If your theory were correct that the duty is always added to the price 
of the article, take off the 75 cents, and you leave scarcely enough of the 
price at $2.70 to transport the coal from the mine to the seaboard and 
not a centof profit to the miner of the coal, nor a penny to the man who 
mines the coal. 

I rely upon figures given by a gentleman of rare ability and special 
information. 

1. At present the standard freight from mines two hundred and 
twenty-five miles to Baltimore is_._...........------------ 
Shipping charges, no insurance or other terminal charges-----_- 


The actual cost of putting the coal on the railroad cars and at the 
mines, including the cost of mining, hauling it out to the 
mouth of the mine by mine locomotive, steam machinery, and 
horse-power, and running it down the incline and putting it 
on the railroad cars, including 50 cents per ton to the miner__ 


2. Railroad transportation 225 miles, per ton 2,240 pounds, from 


the mines to Baltimore_._.___....-.-----1.--.---_-----.-- 175 
To shipping , insurance, and other terminal charges---- 22 
Vessel freight from Baltimore to New York------------------ 1 20 


3 17 
The actual cost of putting a ton of coal into the railroad cars at 
the mines being the cost of mining, of hauling it out to the 
mouth of the mine by mine locomotive, steam machinery, and 
horse-power, and the cost of running it down the ‘‘incline”’ 
and putting it over machinery into railroad cars___--..-.---- 80 


If coal is shipped to Boston the price there is as much higher as the 
additional vessel freight, say generally 20 cents to 25 cents per ton. 
Tariff on coal has substituted it for wood asa steam generator in this 
country. Since the destruction of forests has become a public question 
2 is well to see how a protective tariff has indirectly spared them from 
estruction. 


XV—231 


Prior to 1856 the Cumberland region was the sole producer of soft 
steam coal for the Atlantic seaboard trade. In that year the Broad 


Top ion of Pennsylvania began shipping thither, and in 1862 the 
Clearfield region commenced, but since the reciprocity treaty expired 
has been the real development. These regions which in 1865 sent 
1,280,030 tons, in 1883 sent 5,246,203 tons to the seaboard. 

Since the development began it has substituted coal for wood as a 
generator of steam, and the active development of our home fields un- 
der this fostering tariff has led to the present large proportions on the 
seaboard of the steam-coal trade. In a day you ask it to compete 
with English ballast and Pictou coals. How can you reassure the 
miners of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia? How can you 
encourage the mine-owners to further develop or even venture to con- 
tinue the present output? 


A DUTY ON PRODUCTS A RELATIVE QUESTION, 

Will you continue to tax everything the miner wears, the tools he 
works with, and half of what he eats,and yet not protect his product 
also? The reduction is horizontal as to all else, but you launcha thun- 
derbolt at him. Elsewhere you carefully provide the duty shall not 
fall below the Morrill tariff; but while you reduce every other product 
20 per cent. on that basis, which would leave to the coal-miner his 
present duty untouched, you rudely sponge it out entirely. You can 
give no adequate excuse for this discrimination against the coal-miner. 
It is only agitation for political effect, and not a statesmanlike read- 
justmentof duties. It illustrates the recklessness of the whole scheme. 
It is an added folly upon the folly of horizontal reduction. 


COAL AND RAW MATERIAL. 


The free-list is appended to the list of dutiable articles. This House 
should not forget that before the committee reaches coal in this long 
list it has retained a tax on nearly everything the coal-miner is com- 
pelled to use. This is a relative question. Nor can the plea of raw 
material apply. Raw material is also a relative term. What is raw 
material to one man because he manipulates it is finished product to 
another. The manufacture of one man may be used as the raw material 
of the next. 

Coal is not raw material except in the bowels of the earth. A ton 
of coal, according to the census of 1880, is 60 per cent. labor, And that 
labor is skilled labor of a high order. It involves, more than mostavo- 
cations, courage, quick intelligence, and self-sacrifice. It is fraught 
with peculiar danger and hardship. 

The adventurous miner in subterranean darkness, noxious vapors, and 
falling strata, requiresa varied fund of knowledge. Hemust know how 
to blast to advantage, to place the prop with skill, to so lay the track that 
the car and horse may follow his advance to remove the coal; he must 
“shear” his coal, and with quick decision know where to drive the 
steel or iron wedges to Simi down the coal in marketable shapes. The 
miner knows where run the seams of slate or sulphur, and he must 
have a care to divest the coal of all impurities. He must mine the ad- 
hesive mass several feet beneath and on the sides and follow a line 
ascertained by the compass all the while. Unskilled labor, when re- 
sorted to, often impairs the mines, wastes the coal, and costs many lives. 

Even the most skillful, by the jarring of his blows, may fall a victim 
to a treacherous roof overhead, or the mass he is manipulating may sud- 
denly maim or crush him. Ceaseless vigilance alone prolongs the life 
which is always shortened by the nature of his toil. I can speak for 
the miners of my own district, whom it is a great honor to represent, 
and all who know them will with me claim for them a high degree 
of intelligence, and the statistics of the Postal Department will attest 
that they are a community of reading, thinking men, women, and 
children, rarely equaled. 

How can you reassure them if, with a keener foresight than yours, 
they fear that not only their wages (now but 50 cents per ton) may be 
impaired, but their occupation may be gone if their coal here at the 
seaboard is made free to compete with Nova Scotia and English ballast 
coals, 

My own State, Virginia, and Congress in 1823, 1824, 1825 started the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which, commencing at the base of the Cum- 
berland mines, once ended at the base of the mound whereon this Cap- 
itol stands. This city furnished money; Maryland spent $17,000,000 
to open this canal to the coal-fields of Alleghany County. This great 
public work, now in distress by reason of many mishaps and railway 
competition, will be no longer the thoroughfare which has supplied a 
market for the produce of the farmers on the western side of Montgom- 
ery, Frederick, Washington, and Alleghany Counties and has built up 
during a half-century the towns along its banks. Where isa more 
distressing example of hasty tariff legislation to be found? These 
communities all have had the trials of war and many vicissitudes since; 
but you are about to strike a violent, perhaps a fatal blow to a great 
water way from which the plastie hand of industry may never revive 
it, if you place the product of our mines at the mercy of foreign com- 
petition. At the present rates boatmen of my district can barely make 
a living, and by reducing the selling price of coal, their principle freight, 
24 per cent. what will become of the boatmen who can now barely main- 
tain themselves? 

Sir, the great Union to which this section of my State has ever been 
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steadfastly loyal, and to whose defense her sons hurried from the farm | Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 


and the mine, the town and the mountains, has not spared my district 
throughout its length from the ravages of war. Its armies have seized 

and be i oon the property of the citizens, yielding scarcely a pit- 
` tance of redress. You propose now in this bill to strike a blow at the 
important railways, a fatal blow at another great public work of my 
State, and a far-reaching injury to the people I have the honor to rep- 
resent. There is not a parallel to this legislation. The chairman of 
this committee would pass this law in June and enforce it in July. 
Even the English economists, whose disciples are the leaders of this 
House, would have recoiled from this hasty measure. It is haste un- 
like the English free-trade statesman’s methods. 

The most difficult thing of all is for masses of men gathered together 
at the principal seats of industry to distribute themselves. What is in- 
tended to do is commenced long in advance without maintaining vain 
hopes, and a long space of time is left to enable people to make their ar- 
rangements accordingly. 

Huskisson proceeded more wisely when he proposed to get rid of the 
English silk prohibition. Itwasannouncedasearly as 1824 thaton July 
5, 1826, protective duties of 30 per cent. would take the place of the 
prohibition. It wastrue there was no Presidential electionat hand then, 
and besides, Huskisson was a statesman. But perhaps this coal region 
of three States is too remote from the home of the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee to awake his interest. 

Webster said that every one accustomed to self-examination discovers 
that there isin human nature that which incapacitutes a man from tak- 
ing a very lively interest in a community situated very remote from his 
own locality. It ischaritable to assume that by this unconscious influ- 
ence the chairman was persuaded in his efforts bh, the sanction of his 
committee to protect the producers of bourbon whisky in Kentucky and 
to neglect the producers of coal in Maryland, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania. Can the Waysand Means Committee of the Houseafford to go 
tothe country saying that we give thirty days’ notice to the hardy miners 
of coal that the protection, which by the legislation of a century they 
had a right to expect to continue, must end, but in tender solicitude they 
would afford an unexpected stay of three years in collecting a tax which 
for years had been im , Without a right of a day’s delay, in favor of 


a ee of whisky ? 

t a sham reform is this. What an improving spirit of reform is 
abroad in the Democratic party, Its leading committee in the same ses- 
sion of Con has tried to take away protection from miners of bitu- 
minous that to the maker of bourbon whisky it may give protection. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Before that motion is submitted I desire to say 
that I wish to yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. NUTTING], who will take the floor in the morning. 

Mr. MORRISON. I nowrenew the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having taken the 
chair, Mr. BAGLEY reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF A PAIR. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday last a pair be- 
tween the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. MoRGAN, and the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. RYAN, was not announced by some oversight. Itis 
due to those gentlemen that this statement should be made. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill and joint resolutions 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 767) for the relief of Columbus F. Perry and Elizabeth H. 
Gilmer; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan two hundred to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebra- 
tion of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 copies of eulogies on 
Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representative in Congress. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. KELLEY, until Monday next. 

To Mr. DoRSHEIMER, on account of important business, until Tues- 
day. 

z ANN HUNTER. . 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, by unanimous consent, reported back the bill (H. R. 3493) grant- 
ing a ion to Ann Hunter; which was referred to the Committee of 
the le House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

SOLON L. SIMONDS. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, by unanimous consent, also back the bill (H. R. 5781) 
granting a pension to Solon L. Simonds; which was referred to the 


accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. TALBOTT, will 
preside as Speaker pro tempore at the evening session. 
The hour of 5 o’clock having now arrived, in pursuance of the pre- 
vious order, the Chair declares the House in recess until 8 o’clock 
p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House at 8 o’clock p. m. resumed its 
session, Mr. TALBOTT in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. BAGLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of revenue bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BAGLEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee resumes the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise with the pur- 
pose or expectation of surprising either the committee or myself by say- 
ing anything new upon the subject now under consideration. I find, by 
reading the history of the debates in Congress, that the tariff question 
has been ably discussed, pro and con, by the foremost men in the country 
from the time of the assembling of the first Congress under our Consti- 
tution to the t time. From these debates I find that there has 
been at all times a well-defined difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of the protective policy; and at times a difference of opinion as to the 
power of Congress under the Constitution to impose duties on foreign 
imports other than for revenue pu ; butin the main the protective 
feature has been maintained from the foundation of our present system 
of Government. 

It would ill-become me to assert that the question was not debatable, 
and, out of deference to those who differ with me, I assume that the 
question is debatable, not that I am in doubt as to the powerof Con- 
gress over the subject, or as to the wisdom of the policy, but that I 
concede to others the right to differ with me; and whenever their argu- 
ments convince me that I am wrong in principle or in policy I shall 
yield in obedience to that conviction which ought to guide men in 
public affairs. 

We are all equal upon this floor; and are servants of the people to. 
do their will, And now what is sought to be accomplished by our leg- 
islation? It is conceded by all that the object is to benefit theagricult- 
ural, manufacturing, and laboring interests, with resulting benefits to 
all classes of our people. Here we meet upon common ground; there 
are no party lines to be drawn as to the object sought to be accom- 
plished. Now, as honest, well-meaning servants of the people, looking 
with a common interest to the welfare of our common country, how 
can we most likely reach that desired result? 

In what I may say upon this occasion I shall assume that Congress 
has the power under the Constitution to levy import duties for the 
double purpose of revenue and protection. 

TRUE POLICY OF A NATION, 

The true policy of a nation is to protect by wise legislation its citi- 
zens in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, and there can be 
no beneficial protection of the one without the harmonious protection 
of the other. Without life there is no need of either liberty or prop- 
erty; without liberty life would be a drag and a curse; without prop- 
erty there can be no leisure; without leisure there can be no time 
for study and thought, and without study and thought there can be no. 
intelligent fixedness in human affairs; and all will concede that whatour 
country needs most is fixedness of purpose in the minds of the people on 
economic questions, so that our country may develop its resourees with 
reference to the future and assume the responsibility of a nation with 
reference to its own interests as well as among the nations of the earth. 

A nation is but a community of citizens in the aggregation of na- 
tions; but the form of government in the one may be so materially 
different as to necessitate an internal policy wholly antagonistic to the 
other. Hence our lawsshould be shaped with reference to our own in- 
stitutions and interests. No one will deny that we have the power, 
and that it ought to be our policy, to protect ourselves against the en- 
croachment of all nations that threaten the destruction of our com- 
merce or that tends to impede the development of our own resources. 
Our people have been educated in the school of fair wages; labor has 
been elevated, made honorable, and now to place it in competition with 
the poorly paid labor of Europe would degrade it. Our laboring classes 
are none too well paid now, and any policy which would weaken or 
in any way cripple our industries would not better their condition. 

COMMENCEMENT OF TARIFF AGITATION. 

At the time of the adoption of our present Constitution the popula- 
tion of our country was but one-fifteenth of what it is to-day, and our 
Treasury was bankrupt, while the manufacturing industries, which had. 


been destroyed or rendered useless at the close of the Revolutionary war 
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by reason of heavy importations of foreign goods, were struggling for ex- 
istence with shrinking capital; hence the first questions which engaged 
the attention of the First Congress, which convened in April, 1789, and 
within two days of its assembly, were revenue and encouragement to do- 
mestic manufactures by means of duties levied upon foreign imports. 
The questions were discussed and considered from that time until July 
of that year, when a law was enacted and the sense of that body ex- 
pressed in the preamble thereto in these words: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid, &e. 

So that it will be seen that the first Congress which convened under 
our present Constitution gave force and effect to its meaning as to the 
power of Congress to levy import duties and to regulate commerce, and 
that a necessity existed at that time for the exercise of that power to 
the end that revenue might be obtained and our home industries 
encouraged and protected. 

It was understood then, as now, that the fewer imports of manufact- 
ures the more protection to domestic manufactures, and that the more 
imports the less protection; and this is true, whether the price of the 
domestic be the same as the foreign, or whether it be higher, so that 
then as now to check foreign imports legislation was necessary. Not, 
however, for the purpose of increasing the price of the domestic man- 
ufacture, however much it may have that result, but to lessen compe- 
tition with the foreign product so that the domestic manufacturer might 
have the privilege of supplying our own people. For instance, if there 
be but one customer for a suit of clothes and the domestic manufact- 
urer has one and the foreign manufacturer has one tosell, of whom shall 
he purchase? Our Democratic friends who advocate free trade say that 
depends upon which he can buy the cheapest; but does it? Shall we 
regard the cheapness of the article as paramount to the condition of the 
men who are engaged among us in similar industries? Is a dollar 
worth more than a man, or shall we esteem a dollar saved in the pur- 
chase of foreign manufactures as of more value and importance to us as 
a nation than the elevation and education of our laboring classes? The 
voice of God with us is expressed by the people at the ballot. Our 
destiny as a nation is in their hands. 

INTELLIGENCE AND LOYALTY THE SAFEGUARDS OF THE NATION. 

The development, progress, and perpetuity of our country depend upon 
the intelligence and loyalty of the people. Shall we continue the fabric 
for the encouragementof both? The man who has nochildren to educate 
in our public schools is equally taxed with he who has, because educa- 
tion is the basis of society, and society based upon intelligence is essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of our free institutions; and if we would have our 
people remain loyal to our common country and its flag we must legis- 
late for their interest, benefit the greatest possible number, and main- 
tain our national identity with less sentimentality. 

INCONSISTENCY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Our Democratic friends at the first session of the last Congress were 
clamorous for the exclusion of Chinese labor as a measure of relief and 
protection to American labor, and yet, with few exceptions, on that 
side of the House, they offer no objection to the importation of the 
products of their labor or of the labor of Europe, when they know that 
the exclusion of the products of such labor is as essential to the pro- 
tection of our laboring classes as the exclusion of the laborer himself. 
I voted for that Chinese bill because it was in harmony with the 
declarations of the Republican party and in accord with my views on 
protection, but why did you Democrats, who advocate free trade or a 
purely revenue tariff, vote for it. You say it wassimply to protect our 
laboring classes, and so say I, but I am willing to protect them by lay- 
ing duties upon foreign manufactures; but you say no, give us free 
trade ultimately or give us death, while some of you on that side of 
the House have the honesty to advocate free trade now, notwithstand- 
ing you know that free trade means heavy importations of foreign 
manufactures and consequent death to our manufacturing, laboring, 
and farming interests. 

Under free trade, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] says, raise 
your revenue from income and internal sources. a man on his 
energy and thrift, encourage him to conceal what he has made, prevent 
him trom investing his money and putting it into circulation, and edu- 
cate him to abuse the Government that compels him to commit per- 
jury to save what he has earned by honesty andindustry. How much 
revenue would you get from such a source? Then did it ever occur to 
you thatif free trade had the effect to destroy our industries there would 
be no income to tax? 

Where next would you go for revenue? The expenses of the Gov- 
ernment must be paid, and the pensions due our soldiers can not be 
neglected. You say tax whisky and tobacco, articles of luxury, and so 
say I; but did it occur to you that with little money men buy few luxu- 
ries, and that with no money they can not buy any? The payment of 
the tax on whisky and tobacco would depend then as now ultimately 
upon consumption, as without consumption there would be no sale, 
and without sale manufacturers would have no money to pay tax with; 
so that however much the lessening of the consumption might be de- 
sired you can readily see that it would not be a safe source from which 
to anticipate revenue to meet the emergencies of the Government. 
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REPUBLICAN TARIFF. 

We must, then, in addition to the tax on whisky and tobacco, derive 
our principal revenue from import duties; and in levying such duties I 
believe it to be wise policy to impose duties sufficiently high to encour- 
age and protect the domestic industries that come in competition with 
like industries abroad; and upon such articles of foreign import as are 
not produced or manufactured in this country I would impose a purely 
revenue duty, unless such articles were of common necessity, and then 
I would put them on the free-list. 

The biography of our country is in its Constitution and laws, and the 
wisdom of its laws can be measured only by their results. The de- 
velopment and progress of the nation may be read in its legislative en- 
actments, enactments which were necessitated by the demand of the 
people to meet their changed conditions, and the experience of the 
past is the lamp by which we should be guided in the future. 

We legislate for a people whose ancestors had the courage and the 
manhood to seize the reins of British despotism in their own hands; and 
that their posterity might continue the grasp, instead of wear the 
bridle, they declared our independence and the equality of all men, and 
to gain the mastery they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honors. A century has come and gone and our free institu- 
tions still live, with serfdom and slavery blotted out. We are a prosper- 
ous, happy, and contented people to-day because we have maintained 
our freedom and independence, and by wise legislation protected the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and laboring interests, making each har- 
moniously dependent upon the others, instead of all being dependent 
upon Europe. 

PROTECTION DEVELOPS THE COUNTRY AND INCREASES OUR NATIONAL WEALTH. 

The nation that depends upon a foreign country for its selling and 
buying markets can never secure or maintain its independence of that 
country; and unless we maintain our present independence of Europe 
by maintaining a home market for our field products, the corporations 
and land monopolies now justly complained of by so many will fade 
into insignificance, as our lands will then become the property of the few, 
as it is in free-trade England to-day. 

In England, excluding her numerous parks and waste lands, there 
are about 52,000,000 acres of land, 5,000,000 acres of which are owned 
by twenty-five persons, while nine-tenths of the whole acreage are 
owned by 47,000 persons. This is the result of England’s policy—a 
plutocracy of less than 50,000 land-owners ruling and controlling the 
35,000,000 of people within her border. Although her bill of rights 
forbids a standing army in time of peace, she has an army of nearly 
1,000,000 of men, besides her most powerful and improved navy. In 
England under such a policy one necessitates the other, not only to 
maintain the iron grip which the plutocrats have, but to enforce dis- 
cipline among her bread-hunters. 

Not so with us. Here we have over 4,000,000 farms, containing 
nearly or quite 300,000,000 acres of improved land (seventy-five acres 
to the farm) valued at more than $10,000,000, 000 (one-fifth of ourentire 
wealth), producing annually, including live-stock, over $4,000,000,000, 
and giving employment to more than 7,000,000 of our people, with a 
standing army of less than 25,000 men and no navy. This is the result 
of the policy which has been pursued by the United States. We have 
maintained the dignity of our nation and its credit at home and abroad, 
not by its Army or its so-called Navy, but by giving enco ment to 
the development of our resources and in enforcing discipline by giving 
ready employment at fair wages to our farming and laboring classes. 

Our Democratic friends assert that this condition of things has been 
in spite of our protective policy and notin consequence of it, but where 
is the proofin support ofsuch a proposition? What has been our growth 
and development since the tariff of 1861? Let us glance at our con- 
dition in 1860 and in 1880, both being census years, and what have we: 


Comparative growth and development of the country in 1860 and 1880. 
[Compiled from official sources. ] 


Subjects. 1860. Increase, 
Per cent. 
31,443,321 50, 155,783 60 
271,575, 426 ($10,197,161, 905 212 
178, 104, 924 498, 549, 868 188 
4, 155, 153 153, 869, 985 3603 
838,792,742 | 1,717,434, 543 105 
ozta | 282,300,000 | as 
3, 826, 086 6, 343, 269 65 
fc 172, 643, 185 407, 358, 999 136 
Barley produced... 15, 825, 898 44, 113, 495 179 
Butter exported..... 7,051, 224 89, 236, 658 413 
Cheese exported...............-000. sO... 15, 524, 830 127, 553, 907 722 
251, 000 22, 282, 509 S317 
919, 770 4,295, 414 367 
casses pasese! 205, 088 1, 461, 837 613 
2, 350, 6, 950, 451 196 
$853,616,119 | $667, 954,746 89 
$833, 576, 067 $835, 638, 658 150 
$46, 150, 000 $75, 206, 000 63 
.. $66, 546, 239 $17, 142,919 |........2....- 
WE $8, 550, 135 $98, 034, 310 983 
Sad Ferre SE ye Se et miles... 30, 635 88, 237 188 
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If such growth and development as there shown has been in spite of 
our protective system, then it certainly has not impeded our progress as 
some on that side of the House assert. And now, inthe face of such 
prosperity under our protective policy, you propose to abandon it and 


adopt ‘‘a tarifffor revenue only,” notwithstanding our experience under 
the Walker revenue tariff from 1846 to1861. Under that tariff our in- 
dustries were ig tn and our people depressed because of the heavy 
importations of foreign manufactures, and the heavy exports of gold 
and silver coin and bullion; and need I say that but for the discovery 
of the gold mines in California, in 1849—three years after the Walker 
tariff went into operation—and the silver mines ten years later, which 
together produced from 1850 to 1860 inclusive, as estimated by the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, $601,750,000, our condition would have been infinitely 
worse, and as it was the excess of exports of gold and silver coin and 
bullion over imports for the same period was $420,318,081, or within 
$181,431,919 of our total production; whereas the excess of imports of 
merchandise over exports for the same period (1850 to 1860) was $384, - 
913,005, or $35,405,076 less than our excess of gold and silver exports. 

So that it will be seen by the above showing that our gold and 
silver went abroad to pay the balance of trade against us, and that but 
for the gold and silver production during that period our p: ity 
would have been measured only by worse calamities, so that whatever 
prosperity there was under the Walker revenue tariff, was due more 
to the discovery of our gold and silver mines than perhaps anything else. 
PROTECTION HAS RESTORED OUR CREDIT AS A NATION AND KEPT OUR MONEY 

AT HOME FOR OUR OWN PEOPLE. 

Now, what was our financial condition in 1860? I shall not speak 
of the lost credit of the nation at that time or its depreciated bonds. 
There was in 1860 but $280,000,000 of specie in the country, and doubt- 
less most of that was held by State banks for the redemption of their 
outstanding depreciated notes, while there was then but $207,000,000 
of currency in circulation, or the total amount of gold and silver 
and paper currency in the country in 1860 was but $487,000,000, but 
the $207,000, 000 of depreciated currency was the principal circulating 
medium and in many localities the only circulating medium; whereas 
to-day, with a little more than 60 per cent. increase in population, we 
have in this country in gold and silver and paper currency, including 
$217,495,861 gold and silver certificates, all equal to gold, $1,706,895, - 
404, of which amount it is estimated by the Director of the Mint there 
was on March 31, 1884, $550,924,000 in gold coin, and of silver coin 
$249,578,000, and if we deduct the gold and silver certificates we will 
then have left $1,489,399,543, every dollar of which is as good as gold 
in any section of our country. 

Again, the balance of trade is now many millions in our favor and 
has been for some years, so that we are selling more than we buy, 
thereby adding to our gold and silver and giving to our people money 
with which to transact the business of the country. Notwithstanding 
this condition of affairs, you gentlemen on that side of the House say 


that our protective system, which has brought us the balance of trade | 
and kept our money at home for our own people, has been crpcern ee 
uilt up’ 


` You not only say it has been oppressive, but you say it has 

monopolies in this country. That is because our people have had more 
money to do business with than they had during the Walker revenue 
tariff; they have prospered more, and some have made large fortunes. 
It is certainly true that some manufacturers have made more money 
than others, but I apprehend that if you will compare the prices under 
the Walker tariff with the present prices you will find that those who 
have made the most money have made the largest reduction in their 
prices. If they have not made money honestly, that is no argument 

inst the protective system, but most likely an evidence of the abuse 
of the system, and if so we should check the abuse rather than tear 
down the system. 

PROTECTION BENEFITS THE FARMER. 

Can it be questioned that the products of the farm are more valuable 
to-day than in 1860, or that the laboring classes are better paid? Can 
it be questioned that these manufacturing industries have built up a 
home market, developed our railroad system, and enabled the farmer to 
sell his products in anear market at better prices? Can it be questioned 
that 90 per cent. of our agricultural products are consumed by our own 

ple; and can it be questioned that the price for that 90 per cent. of 
Beld prođucts has been lated by the supply and demand in this 
country? Can it be questioned that the great majority of manufact- 
ured goods can be bought in the markets of the United States to-day 
for less money than they were bought for in 1860 and prior years? So 
that the protective system has not only encouraged manufacturing in- 
dustries and built up the farming interests, developed our agricultural 
resources, furnished employment at fair wages to our laboring classes, 
and built up the railroads of the country, but has cheapened the price 
of manufactured goods and built up a national credit which is excelled 
* by none in the world. It will be conceded that every industry in this 
land depends upon agriculture, and therefore the importance of pro- 
tecting agriculture is in the interest of all classes, and this I say whether 
the cost of agricultural products be little or great. 

Why is it that the Cobden Club, free-traders, are constantly advising 
the farmers in this country to resist our protective system? Is it be- 
cause under the present system they have been enabled to sell their 
products at homefor higher prices? Isit because the proximity of their 


lands to manufacturing industries have enhanced their value? Is it 
because they have a better market at home for their perishable and non- 
exportable products—such as vegetables, berries, and fruits? Is it be- 
cause the system has furnished a home market for 90 per cent. of their 
products and increased the value thereof? Is it because they have pros- 
pered since the system was established beyond all measure? Isit be- 
cause they are happier to-day than they were under the Walker tariff 
from 1846 to 1861, when business was so depressed and manufacturing 
industries so disturbed, that in his message to Congress in 1857 Presi- 
dent Buchanan felt called upon to specially ask the attention of Con- 

thereto? Is it because the farmers of to-day enjoy more luxuries 
than they did during the ‘‘ Walker free-trade” days? No, Mr. Chair- 
man; these are not the reasons! It is because the farming classes of 
this country constitute a larger percentage of our population than any 
other class, and are important factors at our elections. 

These spokesmen for England are endeavoring to turn the greater 
number of our citizens against the system, knowing that the ballot is 
the power that wields our destiny, and that to adopt free trade ora 
purely revenue tariff in this country would enable the English manu- 
facturers to so successfully compete with our own as to force down the 
price of labor and to eventually reduce it to the English standard. 
That is the case ina nutshell; and the question is, shall we by our legis- 
lation permit that reduction now for the sake of cheap English goods 
for a while, giving the lish manufacturer in the end the control of 
our market, which would be followed with reduced price of labor and 
agricultural products, or shall we maintain our present system for a 
few years longer, until by improved facilities for man’ ing our 
industries can compete with England without curtailing the price of 
labor under a revenue tariff? The latter seems to me to be the wiser 
policy for this country to pursue, and especially in the light of results. 

Isthe purely revenue system a better one for us now? How can wede- 
termine? Our pepe withit ought to teach ussomething. A burnt 
child fears fire. I havenever yet been able to admire the so-called re- 
former who seeks to tear down without giving som better in its 
stead, or the man who would lead the people through tried difficulties 
under promise of something better beyond, and especially when the be- 
yond has passed and is within the knowledge of the most of our people. 

You approach any community tg i this country where manu- 
facturing is carried on and you will find the people prosperous and 
happy in the main, lands commanding better prices, labor better paid, 
children going to school, people better dressed, more books and papers 
to read for less money, and in fact their general condition superior to 
1860 and prior years. The farmers have been protected for years against 


Canada, South America, and other foreign countries, and under the 
law passed the 3d day of March, 1883, the agricultural products are 
protected by the following duties: 
E OE S TIGIE TIORSINGL ERTES E E EA AE ATE DAA S $0 02} 
Butter, per pound o 
Cheese, per pound... Oo 
Wheat, per bushel... 20 
Corn, per bushel. 10 
Oats, per bushel.. 10 
Rye, per bushel... 10 
ley, per bushel... 10 
Poi r bushel....... 15 
Ham and n, per pou 02 
Beef and pork, per pound . (01 
Wool, per pound ........... 10 to 12 
Hay, per ton...........-... 200 


On horses, cows, bulls, oxen, steers, calves, sheep, lambs, goats, hogs, 
and pigs, except for breeding purposes, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Those 
for breeding purposes are admitted free of duty because it is in the in- 
terest of the farmer to get the best known breed in stock from all coun- 
tries. So that it will be seen that these duties which are im upon 
the see products of foreign countries directly benefit and pro- 
tect the farmer, and this protection will become more important here- - 
after, as India, Russia, and Australia are to-day rapidly developing their 
wheat interests and they will soon be able to supply England with wheat 
instead of us; that will of course lessen the foreign demand for our 
wheat and compel us to rely still more upon the home market, and 
every industry which may be established in this country where labor 
isrequired creates an additional demand for the farm products. Within 
the near future and as other heretofore non-agricultural producing coun- 
tries are developed we will be required to look well toward jee, Sat p 
our field of manufacturing to supply a market for our farm products 
and look more to the exportation of our manufactures. 

England’s wealth to-day is the hard earnings of other nations to 
whom she has sold her manufactured products, notwithstanding she 
has been compelled to rely upon other nations for food for her people, 
and with the grip that she now has on India, with prices of labor in 
that country below all precedent, she has but to solve the rta- 
tion question to get food for her people at prices much below what she now 
pays; and the cheaper England can get food for her people the less will she 
pay her laboring classes, and the less she pays her eet, classes the 
greater profit will she make on her manufactures at even lesser rates. 
She is a manufacturing country and is to-day ‘‘ mistress of the seas,” 
with her ships in every known port and hunting more, her flag beck- 
oning commerce from every nation on the globe; so that we must re- 
gard commerce, internal and foreign, in all its phases and encourage 
ship-building. 
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But yougentlemen on thatside of the House say, ‘‘ Give us free ships 
and a tariff for revenue only and we will in a few years control the com- 


merce of the seas and benefit both our farming and laboring interests.’’ 
Why, a purely revenue tariff, as I have said before, was tried in this 
country from 1846 to 1861, when the conditions were most favorable, 
and when we had over $600,000,000 in gold from the California mines 
to aid us, and then the system proved a failure. What industries were 
developed during that period that gave evidence of prosperity and per- 
manency? None, and the farming and the laboring classes of those 
times who are still living know it, and it would be useless to cite sta- 
tistics. Results are facts fixed in the minds of the people, and if the Dem- 
ocratic party would only accept results by examining the accounts of 
the people then and now, they would be with this side of the House; 
but infidels always reject established truths and rely on theory. 

Why, look at the growth of this country! Why do you shut your 
eyes toits development? In 1860 we had but sixteen billionsof wealth 
and to-day we have over fifty billions. In 1850 we had a little more 
than twenty-one million head of sheep, and during the ten years that fol- 
lowed there was an increase of less than one million, whereas to-day we 
have more than fifty million head of sheep, as shown by the following 
figures, taken from official and reliable sources: 


from reliable statistics that during the last four census years the 


It a 
number of sheep and the production of wool were as follows: 


Census years, Wool. 


It will be seen from 
in the decade from 1850 to 1860 was ge Apaes equivalent to 3} per cent.; but 


the above table that the increase in the number of sheep 


from 1860 to 1870 it amounted to 6,006. or 27 per cent. This augmentation 
was largely due to the ive tariff of 1867, the influence of which was felt 
during the subsequent decade, as the increase of more than 15,000,000 (15,098,948), 
or 53 per cent., in the number of sheep conclusively proves. From information 
that is believed to be trustworthy the number of sheep in the United States in 
the year 1883 was 50,500,000, an increase of 6,923,101 in three years, or 5.3 per cent. 
annually,the same average percentage of increase as occurred in the decade 
from 1870 to 1880. 

And now, notwithstanding the rapid increase in our sheep-growing, 
the price of wool to-day is higher than it was in 1860, while the price 
of woolen manufactures is from 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper. And if it 
were not for the duty on wool which protects the wool-grower woolen 
manufactures would be cheaper here than in England. And now let 
us see what the price of some of the woolen manufactures are in this 
country to-day as compared with 1860. I give wholesale prices of like 
goods actually sold in 1860: 


Articles, 1860. 1884. 

Pair Middlesex bed-blankets, net wholesale price...... $2 75 $2 55 
Pair Norway plain all-wool bed-blankets, net wholesal 400 375 
Made-up horse-blankets, burlap lined, wholesale poea 200 120 
Samples of Fitchburg cassimeres, all wool, 27 inches wide, 

SORONDO rE wocsscssancpsecasavacscoesequs aG cuuppetscs, Sot EOR 92 
Samples of 

wholesale p 51 42 
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Thess reductions have been made because of the increased skill in 
American manufactures and by competition with each other, brought 
about by our protective system. 

There are nearly twice as many sheep in Australia to-day as there 
are in this country, and the importance of protecting our wool-growers 
can not be overestimated. 

Let us take another industry inthis country. Need I say to anybody 
in this House or in the country that the price of cotton goods in 1860, 
after fourteen years of a practical free-trade tariff, were from 20 to 40 
per cent. higher than they are to-day? You who purchase bleached 
shirtings, brown sheetings, drilling, prints such as are used by the 
great mass of people, know full well that in 1860 they were higher by 
from 20 to 40 per cent. than they are to-day; and you know that to-day 
in the markets of this country you can buy prints at from 4 to 5 cents 
per yard that before the war you were compelled to pay from 10 to 15 
cents per yard for. Here are some of the prices of the best cotton goods, 
furnished me from reliable sources, comparing the prices of 1860 with 
now. I give wholesale prices: 


Articles. 1860. | 1884. 
U 

5 Cents. 
15 9 to aT 
83 6} to 7: 
9 7 to 7 
9 5 to 6 
10} 8 


Those are articles purchased by the great mass of our people. The 
cost of silks has declined still more as the silk industries have developed 
in this country. So has queensware and crockery, but those who pur- 


chased then and who purchase now know the di without my 
giving comparative prices. 

Now, let us take another great industry, one of the test indus- 
tries in this country, one which affects the building of rai the 


improvement of estates; one which affects the blacksmith and all 
classes of labor. That is the iron interest, and what do we find there? 
Why, we find that as late as 1868 steel rails were selling in this country 
at an average price of $158 per ton; whereas in the month of April, 
1884, steel rails of a better quality could be purchased in this market 
at $34 per ton. 

Is not this an item when we consider that the railroad interests of 
this country transport the farming and the manufacturing products to 
the market? And itis a fact, which is sustained by the reports from the 
Agricultural Department, that the cost of transportation over the rail- 
roads in this country have diminished as the cost of railroad material 
has diminished. What would be the cost of transportating the agri- 
cultural products from the West to the East to-day if the rai com- 
panies were compelled topay $165 a ton for their rails? Can you con- 
ceive the importance and the magnitude of a question like that, which 
reaches at once to the agricultural and business interests of the coun- 
try, for every dollar that the farmer has to pay for the transportation 
of his grain diminishes the value ofthe product to him ? 

Now, in order that you may see for yourselves, and that the coun- 
try may know how the price of steel rails has diminished in this 
country from 1868 down to April, 1884, I furnish you a table which is 
a by James M. Swank, secretary of the Iron and Steel Associa- 

ion, &c.: 


Average prices of Bessemer-steel rails at works in Pennsylvania, from 1868 to 1884.—Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Years. 


January, 
bruary. 
March. 


SS | ve 


65 00 50 |8174 00 
145 00 | 143 25 | 135 00 
110 00 | 110 00 | 108 50 
95 00 | 96 00 | 106 00 
104 50 | 104 00 | 104 25 
121 00 | 120 00 | 122 50 
117 50 | 117 50 | 115 00 
71 00 | 7100| 7100 
67 00 | 65 00 | 62 00 
49 00| 4900| 49 00 
4100| 4150| 4150 
4100! 4285| 4300 
7500| 8 00| 8200 
60 00 | 6200) 6250 
«| 58 00| 5500| 5400 
-| 4000| 3950| 3900 
-| 8400| 3400| 3400 


g | § 
hi 
z . é 4 g E : 
a 2 g 2 5 ž > 
9 
< =l i ° Z < 
72 00 |8165 00 ($162 50 00 |$150 00 00 [$150 00 ($148 00 $147 50 $158 50 
134 00 | 130 25 | 128 00 | 130 00 | 130 00 | 130 00 | 130 50 | 130 25 | 120 00 | 132 25 
107 00 | 106 00 | 109 25 | 110 00 | 110 00 | 108 75 | 101 50 | 102 50 | 98 00 | 106 75 
95 00 | 103 00 | 104 00 | 103 75 | 104 00 | 106 00 | 105 75 | 105 25 | 106 50 | 102 50 
111 50 | 110 00 | 113 00 | 114 50 | 115 25 | 114 00 | 113 50 | 118 00 | 120 75 | 112 00 
120 25 | 120 00 | 121 75 | 121 75 | 121 75 | 118 00 | 120 00 | 120 00 | 120 00 | 120 50 
98 663 98.33 | 9625| 9100] 8925| 7825| 7825| 75 663 7567| 94.25 
69 00| 6900) 6900| 6900| 6900] 6900] 6700| 6500| 6500| 68°75 
6200| 6200| 6000| 5900| 5900| 5600| 5400| 5300| 5200| 5925 
49 00 | 47 25| 4650| 45 235| 4475) 400| 4225| 4050) 4050| 45 50 
42 00 | 43 50| 4300| 4250| 4250| 4250| 4250| 4200| 4100| 4225 
42 50| 4200| 4300| 400| 4800| 5000| 5500| 6100| 6700| 4825 
75 00| 6 00| 6375| 6250| 6375| 6125| 6000) 5900| 5800| 6750 
63 00 | 6300| 6000| 61 00| 600} 6000| 6000| 6150! 6000| 61 12} 
5275| 4875| 4825| 4800| 4700| 4500| 4425| 4200| 3900| 4850 
3850| 3800| 8800| 3800| 3800| 8750| 87 00 35 00 | 35 50 | 37.75 


Does that look like robbery? In the face of such facts your argu- 
ments fall. Without protection to our steel-rail industry, would Eng- 
land to-day be selling steel rails at $34 per ton, when without protection 
to the industry she was getting $165 per ton? 

Now, another question in connection with this. In 1867, when there 


was a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem imposed on steel rails, there was 
but 2,277 gross tons manufactured. In 1868 there was but 6,451 tons 
manufactured. In 1869 there was but 8,616 gross tons manufactured, 
and so on down to 1883, when we manufactured in this country 1,148,- 
709 gross tons, showing that the increased production of steel rails in 
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this country has been followed bi Ss increased demand for steel rails, 
while at the same time the price gone down from $165 per ton in 
1868 to $34 per ton in April, 1884. 

Here isa table showing the production of steel rails from 1867 to 1883, 
also furnished me by Mr. Swank: 


In the following table we give the statistics of the annual production of Bes- 
semer-steel rails in the United States since the commencement of their manu- 
facture, ther with the average annual price at which they have been sold 
and the of duty imposed on foreign rails. The yearly price has been ob- 
tained by averaging the monthly prices. 


Table showing annual production, price, &c., of Bessemer-steel rails. 


| 
Ves rea in [Price in} Duty. 


Siil “iss 50 
eae 132 15 | [4 per cent. ad valorem, 
30, 357 106 75 
34,152 102 50 
83, 991 112 00 
115,192 120 50 
D| BR| es , 
5 per ton to Au; y 
368, 269 59 25 iaa $55.20 to March 3, 
385, 865 45 50 1875; $28 from thatdate 
491, 427 42 25 to July 1, 1888; $17 
606, 397 48 33 from July 1, 1883. 
852, 196 67 50 
1, 187, 70 61 13 
1, 284, 067 48 50 
1, 148, 709 37 75 


The price of cutlery, hardware, and tools have also declined; like- 
wise farming implements. Reapers, mowers, drills, harness, and trace- 
chains and everything that is used by the farmer to-day in cultivating 
the soil is cheaper thanit was in 1860. To assert that under a purely 
revenue tariff the manufacturing industries of the country will develop 
as well as under a protective tariff is to make an assertion without 
any facts upon which to base it, and such an assertion is in the face of 
the experience of the people of this country. 


INCIDENTAL PROTECTION A SHAM. 


But you Democrats say that a tariff for revenue may be so adjusted 
as to afford incidental protection; that is, that our tariff duties should 
only be such as to secure the revenue required for the necessities of 
the Government, and that such duties should be so adjusted as to 
afford, by chance or accident, protection to some of the industries of 
the country; and this has been the declaration in the platforms of 
the Democratic party in some of the States, and was in Ohio at the 
last election. You might impose a heavy duty on sugar for the pur- 
pose of revenue and thereby protect an incident to the sugar con- 
sumption in this country; but the imposition of a duty for the pur- 
pose of revenue only can not be adjusted so as afford equal protection 
to all industries. And if any protection did result from the imposition 
of such a duty to any industry it would necessarily be to the detriment 
of some other industry equally entitled to protection. In other words, 
to give equal protection to all our industries, that object should be kept 
in view as well as revenue when duties are imposed. 

If you concede that you may lay a tariff for revenue with incidental 

tection, then you concede the constitutional question; for if the 
Constitution warrants the levying of duties for revenue purposes in such 
a way as to afford incidental protection, then the Constitution will per- 
mit Con, to do by direction what you seek to do by indirection. 

But will it do? Is it safe that the capital of this country and its 
commerce shall depend upon chance, u something that may or may 
not happen? No; capital is timid; and, as I have said before, if there 
is any one thing in this country which is more desirable than another, 
it is to have fixedness of purpose in the minds of the people on economic 
questions; and the sooner this question is settled by the people the 
sooner will capital seek permanent investment and the sooner will its 
growth and development be made to harmonize with the agricultural 
and all other interests in the land. 

If the tariff question is to be treated as a sore and scabbed at every 
session of Congress, then will capital be driven from our manufactur- 
ing industries and agricultural products forced to seek a foreign market, 
not 10 per cent. as now, but with the increased product of agriculture 
which would necessarily follow the destruction of our manufacturing 
industries we would have a surplus of 50 per cent. or more of agri- 
cultural products to sell in the markets of Europe in competition with 
India and Russia. And the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] say that it is of vital impor- 
tance to the farmers of this country to buy their manufactured products 
abroad, because Europe will always be the market for our field prod- 
ucts, and that we should exchange the one for the other. While in 
the next flight the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] says that already 
India can supply England with 40,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, 
and that she will rapidly increase her production to meet the demand 
of England for cheap bread for her people. 

If our farmers are compelled to seek a foreign market for their prod- 
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ucts and compete with India and Russia what will their products bring? 
The argument of the gentleman is astrong one in favor of a home mar- 
ket, just such a market as this side of the House is contending for. The 
gentleman’s reasoning is right, but his conclusions are wrong; elo- 
quence is usnally at the expense of sound logic. 

AMERICAN MONOPOLY PREFERABLE TO AN ENGLISH MONOPOLY. 

But it is claimed on that side of the House that our protective system 
has built up monopolies; that it is in the interest of the few against the 
many; but it seems not to have occurred to them that the system they 
advocate would build up a still more powerful monopoly in Europe, 
one from which we could extract no benefit and which would be be 
yond our control. As between the two, I would prefer to have the 
monopoly at home where we can grapple with it by legislation, rather 
than aid the building up of one in Europe where it would be beyond 
our control, so that I am not frightened by such ments. That has 
been the argument of the Democratic party ever since the Republican 
party came into power. Cotton-growing is a monopoly because it can 
only be raised in the South; slavery was a monopoly because none 
but the rich could own slaves; sugar-growing has been a monopoly be- 
cause Louisiana alone produced it; mining is a monopoly because it is 
confined to few localities and requires large capital to operate it; the 
Standard Oil Company is a huge monopoly and supplies the world with 
oil, in addition to electing a Democrat now and then to the United 
States Senate, and I am sure you will not claim that our protective 
tariff did that. 

Before the war you paid from $1.20 to $1.50 for a calico dress of ten 
yards, now you can buy the same goods for 50 and 60 cents and even 
less than that. Before the war you paid 200 per cent. more for salt 
than you pay to-day. Before the war you paid more for boots and shoes 
than you pay to-day, and yet this system which has reduced the cost of 
manufactured goods you say has built up monopolies. Well, the people 
like that kind of a monopoly, which, while it is in process of erection, 
furnishes them cheaper goods and in return consumes the field prod- 
ucts. Agricultural products are 6 per cent. higher to-day than before 
the war, while the cost of manufacturered is at least 30 per cent. 
lower. Now let us see what the farmer’s wheat, corn, &c., will buy to- 
day under protection as compared with free-trade days before the war. 

Here is a table which was prepared by my friend, Mr. CHACE, of 
Rhode Island, published with his remarks on the 24th ultimo, the value 
of the articles named being based upon the prices from 1846 to 1850 as 


compared with the prices trom 1876 to 1880: 
Ze d d 
ie ee: EF 
| SiH El el alr 
Fi ic _& | ek | RORA 
2o bushel of wheat would 
uy— 
Lbs. | Yds. ‘ds. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Under free trade.... 422 8.51 | 12.21 [107.3 | 35.8 | 47.23 
Under protection... 719 [11.04 | 16.27 (134.00 | 57.35 | 72.6 
we ushel of 
uy— 
Under free trade ....sessrssssssesisnsse AT | 256.5) 4.46) 6.4 |56.24 | 18.78 | 24.76 
Under protection... -73 | 328.5 | 4.49 | 6.65 | 54.49 | 23.32 | 29.55 
Rae hel of oats would | 
uy— 
Under free trado........soss.occso oroso. .31_ | 168.5 | 2.93 | 4.20 | 36.94 | 12.33 | 16.26 
Under protection.............cccsesen .536 | 240.4 | 3.27 | 4.89 | 39.87 | 17.07 | 21.63 
~~ pounds of butter would 
uy— | 
Under free trade... s 597.5 10.39 | 14.92 |131 43.74 | 57.69 
Under protection... .| 3.417 [1582 (20.95 | 31.04 |254 108, 82 (137. 87 
a pounds of cheese would | 
y— 
Under free trade...... seese ssesresrse: „474 | 250.9 | 4.36 | 6.28 | 55.02 | 18.37 | 24.23 
Under protection.. .........:seee) 1.376 | 619.3 | 8.43 | 12.52 102.36 | 43.82 | 50.53 
Soe pound of wool would | 
uy— 
Under free trade...............000seeeee - 264 | 141.7 | 2.46 | 3.54 | 31.06 | 10.37 | 13.68 
Under protection... 661 | 296.5 | 4.05 | 6.00 | 49.16 | 21.64 | 21.08 
Ten pounds of Kentucky to- i 
would buy— H | 
Under free trade. | 431 | 231.8 | 4.038 | 5.79 | 50.82 | 16.97 | 22. 4 
Under protection. | 1.117 | 526.9 | 7.19 | 10.66 | 88.33 | 37.38 | 47.37 


Corn has been depressed in price on account of the tremendous increase of 
production. While the pre of corn is comparatively lower than that of an 
agricultural product, still the farmer can produce it relatively cheaper, as all 
mae Wio know anything about it, and he can land it cheaper at tide-water 
market. 


That shows the purchasing power of the agricultural products, and 
yet you gentlemen on that side of the House say our protective system 
has been oppressive to the farmer. In addition to what I have shown 
you about the purchasing power of wheat, corn, oats, &c., the farmers 
and gardeners to-day find ready market for their non-exportable arti- 
cles, such as fruits, berries, and vegetables, amounting in the aggregate 
to many millions of money. 

TARIFF BENEFITS THE LABORER. 

And now, what has been the effect of the protective system upon the 
laboring classes in this country? There are now employed in the 
various manufacturing and mining industries about 4,000,000 of people, 
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with their families, amounting to at least 12,000,000 more dependent 
upon them, or nearly one-third of our entire population depending upon 
the employment of the 4,000,000 of laboring men among us. 

What I have said about the reduced cost of manufactured has 
been equally beneficial to the laboring classes; and while they have been 
compelled to pay a little more for provisions now than they did before 
the war, the enhanced price of their labor, together with the reduced 
cost of manufactures, is over 60 per cent. in their favor. Need I say 
that labor is 25 per cent. higher in this country to-day than it was be- 
fore the war, and at least 50 per cent. higher than it isin England, the 
highest labor-paying country in the world, except the United States? 
So that when you add to this the reduced cost of manufactures and 
deduct the increased cost of provisions, you will see the laboring classes 
of this country are in much r condition than they were before the 
war, to say nothing of their superior condition over English labor. Do 
you want to reduce the price of labor to the European standard? If so, 
adopt free-trade, and in that event let us see what our laboring classes 
would receive; and first let us take the iron interests: — 

Edward Young, former Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, having gone 
abroad under the wy a of the Government to gather statistics of this 
character, made the following report: 


Wages in rolling-mills. 
EJ 
; is È 
Occupations, S x} 
sad A 5 
seg) 8 
3 os £ 
Puddlers.........ccee.ssereee $10 50 | $21 15 
Top and bottom rolle: 16 05 27 50 
Rail-mill rollers ...... a 21 05 40 00 
Merchant-mill rollers... 1210 36 83 
859 15 56 
8 47 15 4 
46 8 58 
677 11 00 
7 01 14 69 


The report of the Tariff Commission gives the following comparative 
table of wages in the iron trade in d and in Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


Occupation. England. | Pittsburgh 
Puddling, per ton $1 4 $5 50 
ee PR TY 29 77 
Roll in pee mills, per ton. 29 68 
Rollingand heating, per ton...... 1 80 480 
Common Labor... ......0c:cseosrcersecssennee one seneees $0 56to 72) $1 30 to 150 


And here are prices paid for labor about two years ago, and which is 
substantially the same as now. 


Schedule of wages paid per week in the United States and in Scotland, fur- 
nished by Messrs. J. and P. Coats, thread manufacturers. x 


Differences in favor of 


In United | In Scot- 
States. the United States, 


land. 


$3. 19, or 94 per cent. 

$3. 14, or 123 per cent. 
43, or 125 per cent, 
11, or 73 per cent. 

36, or 124 per cent. 
45, or 159 per cent. 
92, or 162 per cent. 
52, or 56 per cent. 
7L, 
82, 


o! 
or 116 per cent. 
19, or 65 per cent. 
83, or 83 per cent. 


SERSLSKESASS 
rar rm O9 bo Oo I nto 8 
SLESRESATEKS 


$2. 
$1. 
H. 
$4. 
. 
8. 
36. 
$2. 
$5. 
AERIENE H. 


The same condition of things exists in our woolen-mills and paper- 
mills, while the cost of living in this country is less than it is in any 
country in Europe. I will now give you the cost of living in the various 
countries of Europe and in the United States: 


Comparative retail prices of the necessaries of life in Europe and the United States in 1878. 
(Condensed from the report of the Secretary of State on the state of labor in Europe, derived from facts reported by the United States consuls, Washington, 1879.] 


Coal, per ton.......... 
C , per pound... 


Sugar, per pound. 
Tes, ie pone 


Many articles there named are cheaper in this country to-day than 
they were in 1878, as you who purchase them know. 

Our consul stationed at Cologne, Germany, reports: Masons, per day, 
70 cents; carpenters, per day, 50 to 72 cents; engine-fitters, per day, 71 
to 77 cents; blacksmiths, day, 67 to 71 cents. In this country the 
a mechanics get from $2.25 to $2.75 per day for the same kind of 
tabor. 

So that in every phase of the question the people of the United 
States are better off under our protective system than they were under 
the Walker revenue tariff, and infinitely better off than the people in 
any country in Europe. Then why disturb the tariff law enacted on 
the 3d of March, 1883. That law reduced the duties on imports many 
millions of dollars, and sufficient time has not yet elapsed since that 
law went into force for the country to be advised of its defects, and 
besides many of our industries are now suffering. But you propose to 
reduce the duties on every article alike 20 per cent. unless that rate of 
reduction goes below the duties im by the Morrill tariff of 1861, 
in which event the rates imposed by the act of 1861 are to govern, pro- 
vided the rate does not exceed 50 percent. The gentleman from Ohio 
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[Mr. MCKINLEY] pointed out the difficulties in adjusting the duties 
under the two acts because of the different classifications and the 
specific and ad valorem rates, differing in the two acts, if this bill 
should become a law. 

My objection to the bill is that it is in the direction of free trade, as 
announced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio Mr. HURD], both being free-traders and mem 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, while the chairman of that com- 
mittee [Mr. MORRISON ] speaks of the bill as only partial relief. 

The revenue can be materially reduced by reducing the duty on sugar 
one-half what it is now, and by placing on the free-list such articles of 
Taw material as are not produced in this country and which enter into 
manufactures. 

But it has been said that, abstractly considered, free trade is right. 
What is meant by that? Why, if the conditions are the same, if the 
proximity to raw material is the same, if the price of labor is the same, 
if the cost of living is the same, and all countries adopt it, then I grant 
you free trade is right; but in a nation of free people where the highest 
good to the greatest number is the desideratum, I can not consent to the 
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doctrine of free trade. I believe that this country should legislate for 
itself with reference to its own internal affairs, and that where it can 
benefit its people by its legislation, independent of considerations 
abroad, we ought to do it. 


PEOPLE OPPOSED TO FREE TRADE. 


Who are the men that are clamoring for free trade? Is it the manu- 
facturers, who employ more than 4,000,000 men, skilled and unskilled, 
representing with their families, as I have said, nearly one-third of our 
entire population? Is it the wool-growers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and the great West and Northwest? Is it the 7,000,000 men 
engaged in agriculture? Is it the 4,000,000 laboring men who depend 
upon the manufacturing industries for their support? None of these 
were before the Committee of Ways and Means asking this reduction; 
but many were there opposing any reduction. The importers of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia are anxious for this reduction; the 
theorists are anxious for it; but none are so anxious for it as 
and to my mind that is why the people of the United States who are 
engaged in man ing and agricultural pursuits should not want it. 
It is known by all the world that wants the policy of free 
trade adopted in the United States. And why? Because it would 
result to her benefit; and if that be true it would necessarily be to the 
detriment of the people of this country, and for one I am opposed to 
building up England at the expense of this country. 

Let the issuecome. The Republican party is in favor of protection to 
our home industries. You are not, and we will meet you before the 
people on that issue and abide the decision at the ballot-box next No- 
vember. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan, addressed the House. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. TALBOTT having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAGLEY reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under con- 
sideration the tariff bill, had come to no conclusion thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MORRISON (at 8 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and poma were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition of citizens of Grantville, Ga., pray- 
ing for the passage of the Senate educational bill—to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Papers relating to the claim of James M. Hin- 
ton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Petition of James McDuffie & Stratton and all 
the other firms in Boston, Mass., dealing in earthenware, china, and 
glass, for a reduction of customs duties—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DIBBLE: Memorial of the mayor and aldermen and of 
leading citizens of the city of Charleston; also of leading citizens of 
Lexington County, South Carolina, in favor of national aid to educa- 
tion, —to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GEORGE: Petition from citizens of the State of Oregon, ask- 
ing for the passage of the Senate educational bill, 398—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of H. A. Brad Weldon and others, 
citizens of Newton County, Georgia, in favor of aid to education—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. HUTCHINS: Petition of Merwin N. Jones and others, for 
the passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of wool-growers of Ashland County, 
Ohio; also another petition of citizens of the same place, for the restora- 
tion of the wool tariff of 1867—severally to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of James E. Grant, William H. Jahn, 
and many other citizens, of Detroit, Mich., relative to the Chinese re- 
striction act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONEY: Memorial of the faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, the petition of citizens of Mississippi, asking for national aid 
to education—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PRYOR: Papers relating to the claim of Milton Williams— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANNEY: Petition of Samuel Y. Chase and others, for in- 
crease of the pay of jurors in United States courts—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Petition of M. L. McRae and others, and of 
S. T. Taylor and others, in favor of the passage of the Senate educa- 
tional bill—severally to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. STORM: Memorial of Jacob W. Parker praying to be al- 
lowed to purchase certain lots on Hot Springs reservation—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a telegraphic petition of F. 
N. Wicker, late collector of customs at Key West, Fla., praying for a 
thorough investigation of his alleged connection with Cuban filibusters; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILSON presented the petition of William M. Brooks, president 
of Tabor Coll and 66 other citizens of Tabor, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of the bill now pending before the Senate providing for the re- 
turn of so many of the Nez Percé Indians to their reservation in Idaho 
as in the ju ent of the Secretary of the Interior may be safely re- 
turned; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of 39 ex-Union soldiers, citizens 
of Iowa, and a petition of Knox Center Post, No. 189, Department of 
Towa, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the passage of an act 
granting one hundred and sixty acresof land to all honorably discharged 
soldiers of the United States; which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. ALLISON. I also present a petition of like character from mem- 
bers of Post No. 40, Department of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, 
expressly mentioning the Sioux reservation about to be opened, and 
praying that it wre, ho devoted to soldiers. I move that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition of General Howell Post, No. 31, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey, of Woodbury, 


N. J., pra: for the passage of certain legislation now pending in 
Congress in regard to pensions; which was referred to the Committee 
on ions. 


Mr. CONGER presented a petition of Pap Thomas Post, No. 121, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Chesaning, Mich., and a petition of 
Wallace Browns Post, No. 190, Grand Army of the Republic, of Birch 
Run, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation embracing therec- 
ommendations of the general pensions committee of the Grand Army of 
the Republic; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FARLEY presented a memorial of the Grape-Growers’ Associa- 
tion of California, remonstrating against any reduction of tariff on 
wines and brandies, and favoring the restoration of the tariff on raisins; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition of Augusta Brown, widow 
of Ditmere Brown, late private Company A, Thirty-eighth New Jer- 
sey Volunteers, praying for a pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR presented the petition of John W. Babbitt, John W. 
Sturtevant, and Joseph A. Leach, a committee representing John Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New 
Hampshire, Keene, N. H., praying for certain legislation embodying the 
recommendations of the pensions committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN presented a letter from the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, addressed to him, concerning the destruction of the 
records of the office of the United States surveyor-general and the 
United States land office at Olympia, Wash., on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1883; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARLAND, from the Committee on Territories, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4713) requiring the governors of certain Territories 
to be residents of said Territories at least two years preceding appoint- 
ment, submitted an adverse report thereon, and moved its indefinite 
postponement. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask that the bill be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, re- 
ported an amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 5261) 
making an appropriation for the Agricultural Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, the amendment pro- 
posing an appropriation for the enco ent and development of the 
raising of raw silk, and moved its reference to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Territories, to whom was re- 
ferred a memorial and joint resolution of the Eighth Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory of Wyoming favoring additional compensation for 
the members thereof, reported adversely thereon, and asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1184) for the relief of William P. Reid, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam instructed by the Committee on Private Land 
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Claims to ask to be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 518) further defining the class of persons included in the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of July 17, 1854, amendatory of the Ore- 
gon donation law of September 27, 1850, and to ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, to whom appropriately it should 
have originally been sent. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (8. 589) to carry out the provisions of a joint res- 
olution entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution providing for the payment of the 
Fourth Arkansas Mounted Infantry Volunteers,’’ approved March 18, 
1870, submitted an adverse report thereon, and moved its indefinite 
postponement. 

Mr. GARLAND. If the Senator would not object, I would be glad 
to have the bill placed upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill, providing that the clerical force of the State 
Department be increased as follows: One clerk of class 4, one clerk of 
class 3, and one folder and packer; and presented a letter of the Sec- 
retary of State recommending the increase proposed. 

The amendment and letter were ordered to be printed, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 680) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some accessible point within five miles of the 
town of Rulo, in the county of Richardson, in the State of Nebraska, 
reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill (S. 2140) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some accessible point within five miles of the 
town of Rulo, in the county of Richardson, in the State of Nebraska; 
which was read twice by its title. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT DUBUQUE. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 450) to amendan act entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of a ponton wagon-bri across the 
Mississippi River at or near the city of Dubuque, in the State Iowa,” 
to report it favorably without amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Senator from Minnesota to request the 
present consideration of that bill. It is a matter of local importance, 
and the parties want to begin the work. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is a House bill that is recommended favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce, and it being an improvement 
of that character I ask the Senate to consider it now, in accordance 
with the request of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will take but a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be now considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the construction 
of a ponton wagon-bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of 
Dubuque, in the State of Iowa,” be amended by striking out of section 2 of said 
act the words “ that the bri shall be constructed with a suitable ponton draw 
of not less than five hund feet in width, located over the main channel of the 
river,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “that the bridge shall be con- 
structed with a ponton draw or draws of such length and location as shall be 
ordered by the Basretary of War:” Provided, That said draw or draws shall 
not be less than four hundred feet in length. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would take occasion to state, if the Senator 
from Missouri desires any further explanation, that it is in accordance 
with the recommendation of the engineer in charge. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I only wanted to hear the form of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to inquire whether the bill means that 
each draw shall be four hundred feet in length, or whether all the draws 
which may be ordered by the Secretary of War shall te four 
hundred feet? I am not sure from the reading of the bill what con- 
struction might be placed upon it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is the principal draw in the bridge that is re- 
ferred to as the 400-foot span. I will state to the Senate that there is 
a railroad bridge across the river at Dubuque, and this ponton bridge is 
to be built contiguons to the railroad bridge. The main in the 
railroad bridge is, as stated by the engineer in charge, 400 feet; and the 
engineer in charge expresses the opinion that the draw in the ponton 
bridge should be of the same width as the draw in the railroad bridge; 
that any other width of the span would perhaps be an injury; so that 
the engineer in charge will direct that these spans shall be conformed 
to the draws in the railroad bridge. That is the object of changing the 
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width of the span or permitting it to be changed below 500 feet, and 
the language *‘not less than 400 feet” is inserted in the bill in order 
to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. The intention of the bill is that the draw or draws, 
if there be two of them, shall be 400 feet each in length. That is the 
understanding that I have of the suggested plan; and if the language 
placed in the bill is not sufficient to carry out that idea it ought to be 
amended. - 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Not less than 400 feet each. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is, if there are two draws, it is not intended 
that there should be two draws of 200 feet each, or one of 150 and an- 
other of 250; but each shall be 400 feet. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLAN subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill (H. R. 450) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of a ponton wagon-bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the city of Dubuque, in the State of 
Iowa,” was passed this morning, and that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the vote by 
which the bill was passed will be regarded as reconsidered. 

The vote ordering the bill to a third reading was reconsidered, and 
the bill was recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. : 


Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 2141) to set aside the unsurveyed, 
overflowed, and marsh lands of Lake Saint Clair, State of Michigan, as 
a common preserve in perpetuity for the people of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 2142) to establish the rank 
of William B. Van Antwerp in the military service of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2143) in relation to the United States 
Naval Observatory; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2144) to open to homestead settle- 
ment certain portions of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS introduced a bill (S. 2146) granting a pension to 
Isabella Bullock; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM introduced a bill (S. 2145) to extend an act approved 
August 8, 1882, to encourage and promote telegraph communication 
between America and Europe; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. MORRILL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the Army appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MEXICAN ZONA LIBRE. 


Mr. MORRILL offered the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to furnish to the Senate a 


copy of the latest act or acts of the Republic of Mexico creating or modifying 
the Zona Libre in relation to importations of merchandise. 


LANDING OF TELEGRAPH OCEAN CABLES. 


Mr. DAWES submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby directed to furnish the Senate 
with copies of all agreements heretofore made with any companies by which 
cables from foreign countries have been landed upon the shores of the United 


States, and whether any com: y is now negotiating for the privilege of landing 
any cables, and if so, upon what terms. 


LAND ENTRIES BY FOREIGNERS. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I ask for the present consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Senate if 
any,and what,action has been taken in a a to entries of public lands by 
the Estes Park Company, 0 under the laws of Great Britain, and doing 
basiness in Colorado, and made in the interest of the Earl of Dunraven; the 
Arkansas Valley Land and Cattle Company, an English corporation; Sykes & 
Hughes, an English firm doing business in Northern Dakota; Faulkner, Bell 
& Co., another English firm doing business in California, or for the benefit of 
said corporations and companies, and which said entries by reports in the Gen- 
eral Land Office are alleged to be fraudulent. 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If the Senate will indulge me a few moments in 
connection with the resolution, not only to show the importance of the 
resolution in itself but of other resolutions on kindred subjects, I desire 
to read a letter sent to the Department of the Interior and referred by 
the Department to the Committee on Public Lands in answer to a reso- 
lution of this body. 
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Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator also have read the extract from the 
report of the Land Office to which he refers, so that the Senate may 
have the evidence of the affirmation ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, I think I can get that ina moment. My 
object is to show the necessity of the passage of the resolution and of 
some affirmative and speedy action on the part of the Government not 
only to protect the public domain but to protect innocent parties, who 
are undoubtedly innocent, as it appears from this letter that these par- 
ties are innocent, and who are evidently inveigled into these schemes 
as to land and cattle, and in the end the Government of the United 
States will suffer in its credit and reputation by opening the door and 
giving an opportunity to persons to impose upon the credulity of other 
people. There is a necessity, as will appear from this letter, that 
something should be done promptly. The letter was written at Edin- 
burgh, and I will read it to show the extent to which this thing is ex- 
tending itself already: 

“Tarr, DENMAN & CO., CATTLE RANCHE AND LAND BROKERS, 
100 and 102 Broadway (3 doors from Wall st.), New York. 
Agencies: Chicago, Ill; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Denver, Colo.; Dall Tex.: San ‘Antonio, Tex.; Fort Wo: 

Tex. Correspondents throughout States.” 

EDINBURGH, 5 QUEEN STREET, March 27, 1884. 
To the Secretary of the Interior, Land Office Division, Washington, D. C.: 

Sır: A cablegram which appeared a few days since in the London Times has 
caused considerable uneasiness among the Scotch companies holding bodies 
of titled lands for pastoral purposes— 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘Of titled lands?” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. ‘Titled lands.” The firm evidently is writing 
in good faith. 
and it has agitated in even a greater the companies who have purchased 
cattle and are now ing them on the publie lands with the view of event- 
ually purchasing their pastures, The cablegram was as follows: 

“The Senate has passed a resolution directing the Public Lands Committee to 
inquire in what manner large quantities of the public lands have been trans- 
ferred to or become possessed by foreign corporations or syndicates, and what, 
if any, legislation is advisable to prevent such transfer or eres peep This reso- 
lution is the outcome of criticism expressed in certain localities as to the pro- 
ceedi of foreigners who are vepocaee | ion of vast tractsof new country 
in the Western and Southern States and Territories, some English, Scotch, and 
Dutch syndicates being particularly aimed at, 


That is the cablegram to which the writer refers. Then he con- 
tinues: 

In teply to our inquiry Mr. Edmund J. Moffat, United States deputy consul- 
general (a gentleman highly esteemed in this country), expresses the opinion 
that “no law would be passed retroactive in its nature taking away the prop- 
erty acquired under the present state of the law.” This seems only equitable, 
but the words “to prevent such transfer or possession’ sounds very ominous 
to existing owners of large bodies of land. 


These men presume that they are owners of the land which we have 
suffered to be fenced in as we have, to which the attention of the Sen- 
ate has heretofore been called. 

And meantime the trade in such lands is at a standstill. 

Is at a standstill in Edinburgh. 


Now, sir, we are as a firm identified solely with this land and cattle business, 
and ple here rely a deal upon what we say in thatconnection. We have 
all along recommended this class of investment, and the money sunk in it in Scot- 
land alone is not less than $25,000,000. We are therefore most anxious to be 
favored with some expression of opinion as to the future intentions of the Leg- 
islature. We hear of Senator Epaunps's bill limiting foreign holdings to thirty 
square miles, and we dread Mr. EDMUNDS very much, Some of our companies 
own twenty times that area of American land. Are their rights to be menaced? 


It is scarcely possible to be believed that in this country some of their 
companies own twenty times thirty square miles, the amount referred 
to in the bill. 

Others again ranging on the public domain intend to purchase their ures, 
Has the opportunity been barred by the Legislature? Texas has issued a whole 
sheaf of | ive enactments which impede and harass the land and cattle 
trade in a ruinous degree. 

A whole sheaf of legislative enactments, and the land and cattle trade 
in Edinburgh is harassed by this sheaf of legislative enactments passed 
by Texas! 

Are we (we are more American than more dns understand that the United 


States Government or the introducers of ills are inimical to the acquisi- 
tion of land by foreigners in any form beyond a certain amount? 


They propound the question honestly and justly and properly, and 
it is the duty of the American Congress to answer the inquiry. 

We have scarcely time to formulate our ideas before the mail goes out, but we 
are particularly solicitous of understanding if land and cattle companies are 
favored or obj to. We beg to inclose acopy of one of Mr. Tait’s pamphlets 
on the question of land and cattle, a standard work here. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

TAIT, DENMAN & CO, 

That of itself shows the intent, it shows what is being done, and it 
shows the necessity of immediate action upon our part, when gentle- 
men will write in good faith honestly believing that they have acquired 
title to twenty times thirty square miles of land, one company who are 
investing their millions in this property in this country expecting, as 
they say, to be able to purchase their pasturage. 

It is due to the American people that some action should be taken 
at once, and it is due to foreigners who are relying upon the honesty 
of the American character that some steps should be taken at once. 
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So I have offered the resolution calling for this information, because 
the reports of special agents of the Land Office show that most of these 
entries of English companies to which I refer were fraudulent entries, 
and I desire to know what the Interior Department and the Land 
Office have done in regard to the matter, with a view that we may soon * 
act intelligently on this matter, telling these gentlemen who write 
honestly and conscientiously, and Scotch, English, and Dutch syndi- 
cates, just what their rights are to be in this country, and that we do 
not intend that they shall purchase our public domain except in a 
limited amount, as our own citizens have a right to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bill and joint resolutions; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore : 

5 f bill (S. 767) for the relief of Columbus F. Perry and Elizabeth H. 
mer; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebra- 
tion of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 240) to print 12,500 copies of eulogies on 
Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representative in Congress. 

WILBUR F. M’DANIEL. 


Mr. FRYE. I ask the Senate to take up a resolution reported by 
me from the Committee on Rules about one week ago, early action 
being very im t at any rate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: r 

Resolved, That the services of Wilbur F. McDaniel, provided for by Senate 
resolution of May 20, 1879, be terminated May 1, 1884. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine that the resolution be now considered. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is not open to debate. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion to take up the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. FRYE. Ishall have to ask foroneamendment. The resolution 


That the services of Wilbur F. McDaniel, provided for by Senate resolution 
of May 20, 1879, be terminated May 1, 1884. 

I ask to change the date, striking out the words ‘‘ May 1” and in- 
serting ‘‘ May 5;” so as to read ‘‘ be terminated May 5, 1884.” 

The amendment was a; to. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, the young man whose name it is pro- 
posed by the resolution to remove from the rolls of the employés of the 
Senate was originally appointed from the State of Maryland as a page. 
While serving the Senate in that capacity, as I learn from employés of 
this body, he was sent upon an errand by some Senator to the docu- 
ment-room and returning, instead of walking quietly down the stairs 
attempted to glide down by the banister. e fell upon his head, and 
sustained injuries the evil consequences of which have continued to de- 
velop ever since, until he has now become a mental if not a physical 
wreck. 

Before the full extent of his injuries was apparent, upon the motion 
of a former distinguished Senator from Maryland, he was appointed a 
messenger to the Superintendent of the document-room with a 
not to exceed that paid to laborers upon the rolls of the Senate force. 
Since then his disability has increased to such an extent that he is now 
utterly incapacitated from rendering that or any other service. 

Under these circumstances it is proposed to remove him from the 
rolls of our employés, and I think it is properly so proposed, for I do 
not believe that any one should be kept nominally in the employment 
of any branch of the Government who is unable to render any service 
whatever as an equivalent for the salary which he is supposed to earn. 
But while it is right that he should be so removed it is, under the 
generous precedents established by the Senate, but proper that he 
should not be thrown in his helplessness upon the cold charities of the 
world without some moderate provision being made for his support, at 
least for a time. 

The Senate in a number of instances where employés in its service 
and in the line of their duty received serious disabilities or lost their 
lives has made provision, such as it deemed suitable, for them, or for 
their families. In the case of a former captain of the police force of 
the Capitol, who when attempting to make an arrest in this building re- 
ceived serious injury, the Senate voted $500 out of its contingent ad 
to reimburse him for his expenses and losses incident to that injury. 
In the case of another policeman who was permanently injured in this 
building, to snch an extent that he was no longer fitted to discharge 
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the duties of a Capitol policeman, the two Houses of Congress passed a 
joint resolution directing that he be placed as an extra member upon 
‘the force of the Capitol police, and that he be assigned to duty as a watch- 
man in the Dome of the Capitol. In the case of two other employés, 
one of whom was seriously injured and the other of whom lost his life 
by an explosion of gas in a closet under one of the stairways of this 
building, the two Houses of Congress passed an act giving to the one 
$3,000 and to the family of the other a like sum. In view of these 
precedents, I think it is right that when this young man is being dis- 
missed from the service, utterly helpless, some provision should be made 
for him. : 

It has been suggested to me by a distinguished Senator, to whom I 
often look for advice, and in whose opinions I usually coincide upon 
questions of this kind, that a distinction exists between the case of this 
young man and those that I have cited in this, that he was not in the 
strict line of his duty when attempting to slide down upon the banis- 
ters in coming from the document-room. But we should not apply to 
the conduct of boys those stern rules of decorum by which we te 
our own in mature life. We should make some allowance for the ex- 
uberance of youthful spirits, for the frolicksome disposition of boys, and 
we should remember that in the days long gone by few of us would have 
regarded it as a dereliction of duty if in returning promptly from some 
errand we had indulged in a boyish prank by the way. Al that can be 
said against the conduct of this young man is, that instead of walking 
sedately down the steps when upon an errand as a he attempted 
to slide down the banister, and in consequence received injuries which 
have blighted his whole life since, and will continue to blight it until 
its close. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk an amendment, which proposes te make a 
slight allowance to this young man while dismissing him from service. 
The gentleman whom I have named in my amendment to act as trustee 
for the unfortunate young man is his uncle, and is an Episcopal clergy- 
man of prominence and of high character. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the resolution: 

And the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and directed to ty out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, for the aid and support of the said Wilbur 
F. McDaniel, who was disabled for life while in the service of the Senate asa 


page, the sym of $750, to be paid to the Rev, Wilbur F. Watkins, of New York 
city, in trust for the above-mentioned purpose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules when this accident occurred, how long this page has 
been in the employ of the Senate without being able to render any 
service, and how much the Senate has really done for him in that way. 
I do not know that I have the information. 

Mr. FRYE. The accident occurred in 1879, and on May 20, 1879, 
the United States Senate passed a resolution appointing hima messen- 
ger. He was able to do some work for some three years. For the last 
year and a half he has been entirely disabled, in fact is idiotic, and 
the Government has paid him $720 a year under the Senate resolution, 
and that $720 a year for a year and two-thirds has had no consid- 
eration whatever except the boy’s unfortunate condition. Mr. Amzi 
Smith, to whom he was made messenger and who needs a messenger 
exceedingly and must have one, brought the matter to the attention 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, who referred it tothe Senate. There is no 
question that the resolution which the committee reported should be 
adopted, and that Mr. Smith, the superintendent of the document- 
room, should have very promptly an able-bodied messenger in the place 
of this unfortunate boy. 

As to the amendment, I do not feel like making any special opposi- 
tion to it. The boy’s father and mother are poor, the boy is an idiot, 
and he depends entirely for his support upon them. If the Senate in 
its generosity can give what the Senator from Maryland asks, I certainly, 
for one, haveno objection. He has been presented already with at least 
$1,500,and certainly the Senate can not afford to go on and pension the 


The question is on agreeing to the 


boy at the rate of a year. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland. 


” The question being put, a division was called for, and the ayes were 
4 


Mr. COCKRELL. If the amendment is insisted on we had better 
have the yeas and nays. They will settle it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, I should like to have the amendment read once 
more. 

se PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again re- 
ported. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEN]. 
vote “yea.” 


I am paired with the Sen- 


I am paired 
Ifhe were here, I should 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 26, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
re Bahay Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Call, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, Vance, 
Fair, Lamar, Morrill, Voorh 
Garland, Lapham, Palmer, Williams. 
Groome, Manderson, Pike, 
Hampton, Maxey, Ransom, 
NAYS—17. 
Dolph, Platt, Vest, 
Cameron of Wis., Edmunds, Plumb, Wilson. 
Cockrell, Farley, Pugh, 
Coke, Harris, Saulsbury, 
Conger, Hoar, Van Wyck, 
ABSENT—33. 
Aldrich, Colquitt, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Allison, Dawes, Jonas, Riddleberger, 
Anthony. Frye, Jones of Florida, Sabin, 
Blair, George, Kenna, Sherman, 
Bowen, Gibson, Slater, 
Brown. Gorman, MeMillan, Walker. 
Butler, Hale, McPherson, 
Camden, Hawley, Mahone, 
Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Mitchell 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the present condition of the reso- 
lution the twenty-fifth rule requires that it shall be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and it is so referred. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under the eighth rule. Order of Business 272, being the bill 
(S. 1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C., was to be 

over until next Monday. Order of Business 287, being the bill 

S. 1017) to prohibit the mailing of newspapers and other publications 

containing lottery advertisements, and prescribing a penalty for the 

violation of the same, was also, by unanimous consent, as the Chair 
understands, agreed to be over, 

Order of Business 291, being the bill (S. 764) granting an increase of 
pension to Abby P. Arnold, the Chair understands was to be passed over 
until the return of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Order of Business 292 will now be read. 


CINNABAR AND CLARK’S FORK RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The bill (S. 1333) granting the right of way to the Cinnabarand Clark’s 
Fork Railroad Company was announced as nextin order on the Calendar. 

Mr. VEST. That bill was passed over the other day and sent, with- 
out a technical reference, to the Committee on Territories. That com- 
mittee considered the bill this morning, and Iam instructed by the com- 
mittee to say that it is not possible to discuss it under the five-minute 
rule, and therefore I object to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill being objected to, goes over. 


- TRUSTEES OF ISAAC R. TRIMBLE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 91) for the relief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble. 

Mr. CONGER. Does that bill come up under this order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The bill 
is first on the Calendar under Rule VIII. It comes up because of its 
position on the Calendar, and the question is on the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire to inquire of the Chair 
whether it comes up subject to the five-minute limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was relieved from the rule confin- 
ing debate to five minutes by the vote of yesterday morning, its consid- 
eration having been objected to and the Senate having then voted to 
proceed to its consideration notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. CONGER. Does that bill hold its place here under Rule VIII, 
or under the special order of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote of the Senate opens the 
field of debate as on any other bill, independent of Rule VIII. 

Mr. CONGER. That is a special order and should come up under 
the rule as to special orders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not come up under the order 
of unfinished business. It holds its place under Rule VIII, but relieved 
from the limitation as to debate imposed by that rule. The question 
is on ye substitute offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar]. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, there was some dispute about the 
time of the assignment in this case and I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to some dates. The assignment mentioned in this report 
was made May 30, 1861. The President’s proclamation declaring war 
was April 16, 1861, more than a month before this assignment and 
while many people in Maryland at least were in a condition of bellig- 
erency. The troops coming to Washington were assailed in Balti- 
more, April 19, 1861, more than-a month before this assignment. Be- 


fore this assignment as I have information—the evidence is not yet 
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obtainable, but I think it can be obtained—General Trimble was en- 
gaged in breaking up railroads leading to Baltimore, preventing the 
Baltimore and Ohio cars from bringing troops to Washington for the 
defense of the capital; and before he made the assignment, before he 
made this transfer, General Butler’s troops were taken down the Chesa- 
peake from Perryville because they could not pass through the line of 
road which General Trimble was breaking up and retarding, and passed 
down the Chesapeake on boats to Annapolis. It was not until General 
Butler had passed from Annapolis to the Relay House and made his 
night march from there to Federal Hill, which commanded Baltimore, 
that General Trimble, accompanied by his attorney who appears here 
of record, Mr. Wallis, who was then a member of the Legislature of 
Maryland which to avoid Federal interference assembled at Frederick 
left the place of their opposition to the Government of the United 
States and for safety went South. 

All these things occurred, all this open hostility, all this breaking of 
railroads inst the coming of United States troops to the defense of 
Washington under the direction of General Trimble, before he made 
this assignment of his property, for whatever purpose it was made, and 
having made the assi ent, having been overcome by the troo; ic 
the United States, Baltimore being occupied by General Butler 
Federal Hill, General Trimble made an assignment of his sees 
and went and joined his personal fortunes where had been his sympa- 
thies, with the confederates. 

It has been said by some gentleman here who ought to be familiar 
with this matter that his debts and obligations for which the trustees 
were appointed have been satisfied and paid. If that be so, these 
trustees have no right to receive any money that might be coming from 
the United States or from any source whatever as debts. At any rate, 
I understand they are dead, and there are now no trustees to take if 
there was anything to take or anybody to give. 

I have stated these things so that Senators may act advisedly when 
they vote to send to the Court of Claims this original bill, bristling all 
over with hostility and treason to the United States, for the benefit of a 
man who was a leader in disloyalty to his country to enable him to get 
pay for property of the same kind as that which he was at the time en- 
gaged in destroying to the injury and wrong of the United States all 
along the railroads North and South. Having made these remarks I 
shall go no further. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator from 
Michigan has stated as to the acts of General Trimble preceding the 
date of the assignment, May 30, 1861, the Senator from Maryland [ Mr. 
GORMAN] yesterday placed in the Recorp the statement that the as- 
signment was made— 


Before General Trimble became connected with the Southern confederacy, 
when he was a citizen of land, and so far as Known within the law he was 
a loyal citizen of the United 


Again, the judge-advocate of the United States Army who examined 
this case, Henry ellow, under date of July, 1876, says: 

January 23, 1874, the claim was again progenie 3 the name of Mrs. Ann C. 
Trimble and Miss Geo: na Presstman, who claimed under and by virtue of 

a “ deed of trust’ from Trimble, made “May 30,1861, before his disloyal ca- 
reat: 

The assignment was made May 30, 1861. In the decision in Rail- 
road Company vs. Trimble, 10 Wallace, Mr. Justice Swayne, who ren- 
dered the opinion of the court, gives the date of the deed of Isaac R. 
Trimble as May 30, 1861. So there can be no mistake as to the date 
of that deed, nor on the testimony before us can there be any mistake 
that at the time Mr. Trimble made that deed he had in no wise con- 
nected himself with the confederacy or rendered any act of aid or com- 
fort thereto. But the impression was attempted to be made yesterday 
that because Mr. Trimble subsequently to May 30, 1861, joined the 
confederacy and shortly thereafter, therefore there must have been a 
hostile intent. I endeavored to make the point yesterday that if the 
deed was made in good faith on the 30th of May, 1861, it carried with 
it all the title which Trimble had and vested it in his trustees, and 
that a court of judicature, the district court of the United States for 
Maryland, had so decided upon the facts and upon appeals to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the court of last resort had affirmed 
that decision; and I assumed that this judicial investigation made into 
all the facts was better evidence than could be had now. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Texas will allow me to call 
his attention to the case decided by the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court did not pass upon the validity of this deed of trust, as itis termed. 
That was passed upon in the court below, perhaps so far as its execu- 
tion was concerned as a matter of fact, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States did not pass upon the deed at all in the case before it. 
It assumed the facts from the ing of the court below, and the only 
questions decided by the Supreme Court of the United States were that 
the conveyance which was claimed by Trimble’s partner was not valid 


and that the title to the patent was in Trimble, but it does not appear 
in the record of the case in the Supreme Court, nor does it appear in 
the report of the Senate committee whether in fact Trimble had a title 
to this patent for the territory of the District of Columbia or the State 
of Virginia. There is no reference to that question at all. 

It appears that there was a conveyance from Howe, the original pat- 


entee, to Trimble, but it was for certain territory. What territory does 
not ap in thereport of the case contained in the authority referred 
to by the Senator from Texas, nor does it appear in the report made to 

the Senate by the Committee on Military Affairs. So far as that is con- 
cerned we know nothing as to the fact of Trimble’s title to this patent 
within the territory of the District of Columbia or the State of Virginia 
where this bridge was used by the War Department. 

Mr. MAXEY. Now let us look at the case simply as a naked, cold 
proposition of law. The trustees of Isaac R. Trimble, who are the 
claimants here, instituted their suit in the district court of Maryland 
against a certain railroad company for the purpose of recovering from 
that company the royalty to which they were entitled or claimed them- 
selves to be entitled to by reason of the use by that company of the 
Howe truss claimed by these trustees to be theirs. The railroad de- 
fendant set up a deed which had been executed but which had never 
been carried into effect, to a man whose name I think was Scott. The 
Supreme Court examining that deed said it was an utter nullity, that 
Scott never having in any manner complied with any of its terms, hav- 
ing abandoned his contract, it left the title where it had been, in Trim- 
ble; and mark you that was before Trimble’s assignment to these trustees; 
and then the court go on to say: 

The deed of Isaac R. Trimble, of the 30th of May, 1861, conveyed all his rights 
under the nt, whatever they may have been, to the ‘grantees i in that instru- 
ment. If his title was sufficient theivs is so. This wi was not controverted by the 
counsel for the plaintiffs in errer, and no further 

So the case went in favor of the trustees of Trimble. It came to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and was there affirmed. That is 
the state of the case, as I understand it. 

Now I want to go further. Let us see what the question was; and 
certainly in this matter any one who will take the trouble to read these 
reports will see that there was a very thorough investigation by Mr. 
Goodfellow of all the facts, and then when it went to the Treasury De- 
partment here was the point made there: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, THIRD AUDITOR’s OFFICE. 
December 19, 


, 1878. 
It is not contended that any con’ arrangement, or understanding y was en- 
tered into on the part of the 


nited States to secure the right to use the patent, 
The claim is therefore a claim for damages for alleged invasion of a patent 
right. Of such claims the accounting officers of the Treasury have no jurisdic- 

For want of jurisdiction the claim is disallowed. 

What jurisdiction? Why, that in the nature of the Re as Mr. 
Gangewer, the acting Third Auditor, understood it, it was not a claim 
upon a contract, but was a claim for the use without authority of a 
patent right, an invasion of that patent right, and therefore the claim 
was a claim for damages, and being an unliquidated claim for damages 
was not within the power of the Treasury Department. That was the 
cause of its rejection: 

For want of jurisdiction the claim is disallowed. 

Disallowed why? Because they regarded it as a-claim for damages, 
and nota claim ex contractu. That was the point they made. On that 
Mr. McCrary, then Secretary of War, and for whose legal opinion I have 
the highest respect, says in a letter dated December 9, 1879: 

The papers in the claim of the trustees of I. R. Trimble, of Baltimore, Md., for 
the use by the United States of a patented improvement described as * Howe's 

t truss” for bridges, are, at the solicitation of claimant’s counsel, respect- 
ully returned to the accounting officers of the Treasury witha recommendation 
for reconsideration. 

That was after the Third Auditor had placed his rejection on the 
ground that the claim was for damages instead of a claim under con- 
tract. Then Mr. McCrary adds: 

The claimant’s counsel contend that it could not have been the intention of this 
Government to use the S prgn rightin question without an implied engagement 
to pay for such use. This view entirely commends it to my judgment, but I 
must leave to the accounting o the qosstion of law whether the executive 
branch of the Government can now adjust this claim. 

He says that it could not have been the intention of the Government 
to use the patent right in question without an implied engagement to. 
pay for such use, and that that view entirely commends itself to his 
judgment, as it does to mine. In the decision of the Supreme Court 
they say that the entire use of the patent, the entire right of Mr. Trim- 
ble in the Howe patent truss passed to and vested in the trustees. 
Therefore the point in regard to the right in the District of Columbia 
is a new one that I never heard of before. If the entire right did pass, 
it devolves on those who dispute the right in the District of Columbia 
to show that there were exceptions in the deed which excepted the 
District of Columbia, but a general transfer of a patent right carries 
with it necessarily the entire right which the United States may confer 
upon the patentee by reason of its having conveyed to him the patent 
right. That seems to me clear. 

Something has been said about the disloyalty of General Trimble. 
What on marth has the disloyalty of Ga Trimble to do with this 
case? If the deed was made in faith to the trustees, then the dis- 
loyalty or loyalty of General Trimble neither makes this case worse 
nor better. The loyalty or ery be the trustees might be a ques- 
tion that might be considered, and that has been passed upon. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. They are both dead, as I understand, and the 
whole interest in this claim will go to General Trimble himself. 

Mr. GROOME. No. 
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Mr. MAXEY. I understand that both the trustees are dead; but if 
the Senator will observe the bill, it is a bill for the benefit of the trust- 
ees of Isaac R. Trimble, and I have never known where a trust died 
for want of a trustee, and the courts so far as that is concerned will 
make trustees for the purpose of executing the trust. There is no point 
in that. : 

But it is said that Mr. Trimble will get some benefit from this. The 
report of the quartermaster, Mr. Ludington, says that ‘‘this deed trans- 
ferred all his property on the following trusts,’’ and the Supreme Court 
say that by virtue of this deed his entire right to the Howe truss 
passed. For what purposes? What were the trusts? 

First, to pay all his debts; then to hold for the use and benefit of Mrs. Trim- 
ble; and thirdly, to convey to her appointees, 

First, to pay all his debts, and the loyalty of his trustees has been 
proved by testimony which the Senator from Maryland says is incon- 
trovertible. I am not acquainted with Mr. J. Morrison Harris, but I 
have no doubt of the absolute truth of the statement of the Senator 
from Maryland that he is a loyal Union man, has been always true and 
his word is as good as anybody’s. He vouches for the loyalty of the 
trustees. The judge-advocate’s report shows that the creditors filed 
their claims and their loyalty was established by good and credible 
witnesses of the city of Baltimore and State of Maryland, and the cred- 
itors are the persons to be paid. Then you have the statement of the 
Senator from Maryland, supplemented by that of the Senator from 
Delaware, that General Trimble was involved, and that the amount of 
this claim, which is a small one at best, is nothing like sufficient to 
pay the creditors, and as the creditors have to be paid first before any- 
body else can receive anything and as there is not enongh to pay the 
creditors, I think this objection is carrying it down very low, to a remote 
cause that does not count in law. 

I have said all I care to say. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, the course of discussion on this bill 
yesterday and to-day would indicate to any Senator who had not ex- 
amined the case that the committee of the Senate, to whom in the last 
and in the present Congress this matter has been referred, had not 
examined into and ascertained the facts upon which the bill is based. 
The bill proposes to refer to the Court of Claims the claim of the trustees 
of Isaac R. Trimble for the use of the Howe patent truss by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the construction of the bridge over the 
Potomac River. 

Most of the facts upon which this claim is based are clear and in- 
contestable. There is no dispute whatever as to the validity of the 
patent of the Howe truss. There is no dispute whatever that prior to 
May 30, 1861, Isaac R. Trimble was the owner of that patent as to the 
State of Maryland and other adjacent territory, part of it being the 
District of Columbia. There is no dispute that upon May 30, 1861, 
Isaac R. Trimble made a valid deed of assignment of all his property 
to his wife and her sister as trustees, first for the benefit of his credit- 
ors, and then to hold for the use and benefit of his wife, with power in 
her to convey to her appointees. 

This has been fully settled by the decision not only of the United 
States district court of Maryland, but in a contested case by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and the Senator from Minnesota is wrong 
in saying that the validity of this deed has not been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the case in 10 Wallace, which 
was quoted yesterday and again to-day, the prayer to the court, upon 
which the plaintiffs were allowed to recover, required that the jury 
should find that the deed of May 30, 1861, was duly executed, delivered, 
and recorded. Unlessthejury so found the plaintiffs could not recover; 
and the j did so find, and the Paniti recovered judgment against 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company. 

Mr. MAXEY. Allow me to state one point. The railroad com- 
pany being the defendant in fact, if these trustees had not been entitled 
to the judgment, would it not have been the policy of any good lawyer 
acting for the railroad to raise that point? 

Mr. GROOME. That goes without saying. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. If the Senator from Maryland will permit me to 
interrupt him, that was in the court below, and was the instruction 
given by the court below to the jury; and the question was assumed 
of course in the Supreme Court on the appeal there. The Supreme 
Court did not pass upon the validity of that deed. 

Mr. GROOME. The questions of fact are always decided in the 
United States courts in the court below. The execution, delivery, re- 
cording of the deed of May 30, 1881, were facts which the court below 
said it was absolutely essential to establish in order that there should 
be a finding for the plaintiffs, and the jury did find for the paintiffs, 
and no attempt was made in the Supreme Court of the United States 
to except to the correctness of that finding so far as the establishment 
of those facts was concerned. The attempt of the counsel for the rail- 
road company in the Supreme Court to reverse the decision of the court 
below was made upon other grounds. So the validity of this deed was 
absolutely established in that suit as between the parties to it. By the 
letter of the judge-advocate, contained in the report, it also appears 
that the validity of said deed was recognized in the case of the United 
States vs. The Real Estate of Isaac R. Trimble. 

We see also by this report that it was established in what appears to 
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be another proceeding in the United States district court of Maryland; 
and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] informed us yesterday 
in his remarks that its validity was attacked in a court in Delaware 
and that its bona fides was fully established by that court. So then 
there is no possible question as to the bona fides of this deed; which, as 
the Supreme Court say expressly, in the case in 10 Wallace, by its 

hraseology conveyed not only all the other property of Isaac R. Trim- 

le, but conveyed his interest in this patent to the trustees named in 
the deed, who were his wife and his wife’s sister, for the benefit of his 
creditors, as already stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will theSenator from Maryland allow me to ask 
him whether it could have been possible in either of the cases to which 
he refers that the particular matter affecting the bona fides of this assign- 
ment which has been mentioned in this debate could have been tried at 
all? Those were suits against individual users of this patent. How 
could they set up the defense which has been suggested here that this 
transfer was made by General Trimble with a view to going into the con- 
federate army, renouncing his allegiance, taking up arms against the 
country, and as a mere cover to protect his property? An individual 
user could not have made that defense. 

Mr. GROOME. Unless the parties plaintiff in that case had a title 
to the patent they could not have recovered in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and they did recover as the owners of the patent. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator will permit me to say that while the 
loyalty or disloyalty of Mr. Trimble was not a question before the 
court, the validity of the deed of assignment was the essential question 
before the court, for had it not been good the trustees had no standing in 
court. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, but it is one question whether it might not 
be good against the railroad company that was sued, and quite another 
question whether when they come to appeal to the grace of this Gov- 
ernment to pay, the relations of the claimant were such to the Govern- 
ment as ought to justify us in paying. 

Mr. GROOME. Theclaimant in this case, the Senator from Indiana ` 
seems to forget, is not Isaac R. Trimble. If Isaac R. Trimble had been 
the owner of this patent at the time that he joined his fortunes with 
those of the Confederate States or at any time thereafter during the war, 
the Government might if it had been so disposed by appropriate po 
ceedings have confiscated not only the patent right but all his earnings 
under that patent right; but having failed to do so in flagrante bello the 
right ceased under the law of nations after peace had returned to our 
land, although the Government might practically still have arrived at 
the same result so far as any earnings for the use of the patent right by 
the Government were concerned, by refusing to recognize any right on 
his part to assert a claim for such use, because of his disloyalty. 

But it is too plain for controversy, as I have already said, that Isaac 
R. Trimble was not the owner of the patent at that time. Being in 
insolvent cireumstances, as the Senator from Delaware has stated was 
the case, to his personal knowledge, in May, 1861, he transferred all 
his property of every kind and every description to trustees for the 
benefit of his creditors, as an honest man under those circumstances 
should have done; and if, being in desperate financial straits, he after- 
ward attempted to better his fortunes by going into the army of the 
confederacy, that fact can not be used to the prejudice of any prior 
grantee of his. There is no plainer and better settled principle of law 
than that the grantor by no act of his subsequent to the grant can im- 
pair or prejudice the title which he has conveyed to his grantee. 

Mr. WILSON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
derstand that Mrs. Trimble is dead. 

Mr. GROOME. Such is the fact, as I heard yesterday for the first 
time. 

Mr. WILSON. If that were not the case, can the Senator state to 
what extent she would have been interested in whatever might be re- 
covered on the adjustment of this claim ? 

Mr. GROOME. I can notstate accurately, but I can state this, that 
it appears distinctly from these papers that there were a considerable 
number of claims against the estate of Isaac R. Trimble which were 
presented to the proper Department here for payment, under this deed 
of trust. Of one of these claims, and of only one, is the amount stated 
in this report, and that claim is $9,000. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that that is the only claim against Isaac R. Trimble which is pay- 
able under this deed of trust, then his wife would have been entitled to 
one-fifth of the dividend upon that claim. That is the extent of her 
right. 

Mr. WILSON. That being the case, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Maryland this question: Does not Isaac R. Trimble succeed on 
the death of his wife to more or less of the interest which she would 
have had in this claim, were she now living? 

Mr. GROOME. That question I am unable to answer, for this rea- 
son: The law of Maryland (except, I believe, in cases where his marital 
right had attached before 1861) authorizes a married woman by her 
last will and testament to deprive her husband, against his consent, of 
any interest in her separate estate, if she chooses so todo. In the ex- 
cepted cases she can only do so where his consent is subscribed to the 
will. But this very deed of trust which we are considering gives her 
the power to designate by appointment any one to receive any interest 
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that she might take under the deed of trust. These things being so, 
and having no information whether or not Mrs. Trimble made a will 
or exercised her power of appointment, it is impossible for me to say 
whether or not Isaac R. Trimble will receive any part of this money; 
but it is perfectly apparent that he could only receive the one-fifth 
even on the assumption that the $9,000 claim is the only one against 
the trust estate. 

Mr. WILSON. Then, Mr. President, we have arrived at this feature 
of the case, that at least it is doubtful whether Isaac R. Trimble—— 

Mr. HOAR. Does it appear that he was insolvent when he made the 
deed of trust? 

Mr. WILSON. Iam not awareas to that. We have arrived at this 
point, that at least it is doubtful whether or not Isaac R. Trimble is a 
party in interest in this claim as it now exists. We can not determine 
that. Butsuppose he is a party in interest by succession from the estate 
of his wife; if he could go to the Court of Claims under existing law, he 
would be required to establish his loyalty to the Government before he 
would be entitled to recover judgment in that court; but this bill pro- 

to send him there with the status of a loyal claimant, because 
under the operation of the bill reported by the committee he goes there 
without the necessity of proving loyalty to theGovernment. That will 
be the effect of this bill if Congress shall pass it and send the claim to 
the Court of Claims under its operation. 

Mr. GROOME. In answer to what the Senator from Iowa has said, 
I wish to say, although it is but a repetition of what was said yester- 
day, that the loyalty of the trusteesof Isaac R. Trimble has been dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of the proper officer of the War Department 
and by testimony of the highest character. Mr. J. Morrison Harris, a 
former member of Congress from our State, and who received the solid 
vote of the Republican party in Maryland in 1875 as a candidate for 

vernor, has vouched for that loyalty to the best of his knowledge and 

ief, and the judge-advocate has treated the proof upon that pointas 
complete. 

The case presented then is this: that these trustees were perfectly 
loyal parties; that they were entitled up to the moment of their death 
to receive this money from the Government of the United States, and 
as they were entitled to receive it they had as perfect a right to trans- 
fer any interest as Poa in it as any other citizens of the United States. 

Mr. WILSON. the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. GROOME. I should like to conclude this point. 

Mr. WILSON. I do not wish to interrupt the tor. 

Mr. GROOME. There isno principle of law, I take it, better estab- 
lished than that a grantor can convey to his grantee as good a titleas he 

, and it would be extremely unbecoming inthe Government of 
the United States where non-combatant women had a perfectly valid 
title a a the United States to compensation for the use of a patent 
which belonged to them in trust, to refuse to Pay that debt because those 
ladies or one of them chose (if such be the fact) to transfer, by last will 
or otherwise, her interest therein eighteen years after the war to a per- 
son who was once disloyal. 

Mr. WILSON. Now, if the Senator will allow me, if Isaac R. Trim- 
ble has succeeded to anything in this case it is not to definite property 
nor to a sum of money in kind, but to a claim against the Govern- 
ment, which the Government in its grace may allow or not. It is not 
a thing in possession, nor a thing that can be enforced without permis- 
sion of the Government. Consequently it is in the nature of a claim, 
In order to enforce that claim or any other similar claim it would be 
necessary for Mr. Trimble to prove his loyalty to the Government ina 
proceeding in the Court of Claims; but that is to be avoided by the 
terms of the pending bill by sending him there with a clean record so 
far as loyalty or disloyalty is concerned. As the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggests, the assignment of a claim against the Government is 
void by our present law, and we have got to relieve it of that character, 
as we should by implication by the passage of such a bill as this. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as it is a claim and inasmuch as it can not be 
assigned under existing law, but must go to the Court of Claims foral- 
lowance unless Congress shall allow it otherwise, it would be necessary 
for the claimant‘to prove his loyalty to the Government, and it is here 
admitted that he was not loyal. In order to avoid the force of that 

ition this bill is in such shape that it proposes to send him to the 

urt of Claims as though he always been a loyal man. That 
question does not go to the court for its investigation and determina- 
tion. 

Mr. GROOME. The bill does not propose to send General Trimble 
to the Court of Claims or anywhere else. It proposes to send the trust- 
ees, who derived their title before General Trimble entered the confed- 
erate service, to the Court of Claims to establish a claim which is 
believed to be a perfectly valid one, and when their loyalty is fully es- 
tablished. General Trimble has no claim 
which existed at the time of the war. His only claim, if he has any 
at all—and about that we have no knowledge whatever, and are dis- 
cussing in the dark, comes from the fact that his wife made or did not 
make an appointment under this deed of her interest in this estate 
when she died a few months ago. Any title he has is derived from 
her. Her title was perfectly good as against the United States, and it 
would be a very inequitable defense if they would attempt to make the 


inst the Government. 


title which she has conveyed to him less valid than the one she pos- 
sessed at the time of the conveyance, if we assume that she made one. 

Technically the Senator from Iowa is right when he says that an 
assignment of a claim against the United States is void; but this is no- 
such assignment as is contemplated by the law. It is a devolution 
upon him by the death of one of the trustees of her interest in the es- 
tate, if she made the appointment in his favor, which it is assumed in 
this debate she did. 

But criticism has been made upon the fact that Mr. Trimble is alleged. 
to have made this claim in his own name in the year 1873. I think 
there must be some error as to his intention to be understood as mak- 
ing the claim in his own right. He certainly could not have expected 
for one moment to receive in his own right this money from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The case in 10 Wallace shows plainly 
that litigation had occurred before that in the district court of Mary- 
land, in which the deed of trust was set up and sustained as a valid in- 
strument, and which had ended in December, 1870, and that in that 
case Isaac R. Trimble was a nominal plaintiff in conjunction with the 
two trustees. In view of that fact it seems to me inconceivable that 
he could have intended to assert this claim in the Department at Wash- 
ington in his own right. But whether he did so intend or not he could 
not by so doing prejudice the rights of those to whom he had already 
granted the interest he had before the war in this patent. 

There are other things I should like to say. For example, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senator from Michigan to the fact that 
as a Senator from Maryland I never knew—— 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question of fact before he sits 
down, for the better understanding of the case? I desire to ask the 
Senator what this claim is for. It issaid in the report that it is for the 
use of this patent in the years 1860 and 1861, or the use of the right 
under the patent. Now, is ita claim for the infringement of the patent 
under the assignment to the trustees, or for the infringement of the 

t before the assignment to the trustees? 

Mr. GROOME. It is a claim, as I understand it, for the use of the 
patent after it was assigned to the trustees ? 

Mr. HOAR. How could they have a claim for use in 1860 when 
they did not get the assignment until May, 1861? 

Mr. GROOME. The report states that it was in 1861 and 1862, as. 
you will see. 

Mr. HOAR. No; 1860 and 1861; the second sentence of the report. 

Mr. GROOME. 1861 and 1862, the second sentence of the report 
says. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not so here. 

Mr. GROOME. Itis so in the copy I hold in my hand— 


This is a claim heretofore stated at $6,081.88 for royalty on the Howe truss- 
Bees, built over the Potomac River in 1861-’62, being a part of the “Long 


Mr. HOAR. I know; but just read the first sentence above there, 


beginning 
The trustees of Isaac R. Trimble. 
Mr. GROOME. I see now; but that is the statement of the com- 


mittee. I look to the letter of the official of the War Department in 
which he states the facts, and from which the committee got their in- 
formation. 

Mr. HOAR. Which is true? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is not the statement of the 
committee. That is a copy of a communication signed by Henry Good- 
fellow, judge-advocate. The committee, however, states that it was 
in the years 1860 and 1861. 

Mr. GROOME. The committee had the official papers as furnished. 
by the War Department. Those official papers. give them their infor- 
mation of facts. The very paper to which they must have looked for 
their facts states that this work was done in 1861 and 1862. That is. 
all I know about it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The bridge was not built until after 
the war began in 1861, or at least that part of it to which this patent 
truss was applied. 

Mr. GROOME. I understand it was built during the war. I will 
only add one remark, thatthe Senator from Michigan isin error in sup- 
posing that Hon. 8. T. Wallis ever went South during the war. He- 
went North on compulsion, being sent to one of the forts of our coun- 
try on the vague charge of disloyalty after the Maryland house of del- 
egates, of which he was a member, had voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority that ithad no right to pass an ordinance of secession. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachnsetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it seems to me thatitis very important 
to settle whether this committee are right in their facts. They report 
as their finding: 

The trustees of Isaac R. Trimble claim that the United States are indebted to 


them for the use of SAA epi truss in the construction of the Long Bridge 
over the Potomac River, at city, in the years 1960-61. 


It is true that in one of the letters from the War ent the date 


is spoken of as 1861-62. It does not appear what part of 1861, whether 
before or after the deed of assignment, which was at the end of May, 
1861, when five months of the year had expired. Hereis the petition. 
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son who went into the rebellion from afterward inheriting property, 
whether a claim against the Government or anybody else, from a loyal 
So it seems to me that fact is a turning point in the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 

proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. : 
Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I have here in this report Mr. Trim- 
ble’s own statement, which for this purpose I take to be correct: 

On the other hand, Mr. Trimble presented statement of the account June 23, 
1876, which is rather larger than the original statement of the Quartermaster- 
General. Mr. Trimble's statement is $3,932. He further states that in similar 
cases those who use the patent without leave have been charged with royalty 
and interest. He therefore adds $2,830 interest to February T 1873; total, $6,762. 

THIRD AvupriTor’s OFFICE, February 23, 1882. 


Extract f on file with claim No. 50688. 
ORE ici A. M. GANGEWER, 
Deputy Third Auditor. 


and claim of the trustees themselves, signed by these ladies, Ann C. 
Trimble and Georgianna Presstman: 

Petition and claim of the trustees of I. R. Trimble for the use of Howe's pat- 
ent truss in the construction of the Long Bridge over the Potomac River at 
Washington city, D. C., in 186061. 

This is on the third page of the report, so that it comes as a claim 
stated by the claimants to have accrued in those years. It is reported 
by the committee to have accrued in those years, and although the letter 
of the Secretary of War states that it accrued in 1861-62, it does not 
show whether any of it, and if so how much of it, accrued before May 
30, 1861, if we were to take that as the correct date. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator from Massachusetts will permit me, 
I wish to say that he will find the reportof M. I. Ludington, quarter- 
master United States Army, dated April 25, 1873, who says: 

Case of I. R. Trimble, for patent fees on Howe truss spans in Long Bridge over 


Potomac River, erected under the supervision of General McCallum, 1861, as per 

j rated The clai ORIG HOE Ao, ons siccisocsdvcucsdans sucotes Lossseasesencnen . 33,535 96 

tems nang z SPOR ; Ths tebe ae 1861 to February, 1873, twelve years. . 2,545 92 
Mr. HOAR. Whattime? Thatis avery long document. In what — 

part of it is this statement ? 6,081 88 


So his claim commenced running February, 1861. 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER. TheSenator from Michigan will please 
d. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business of yesterday, on 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] is entitled to the floor. 
- Mr. CONGER. I hope the Senator from Missouri will allow me to 
add one sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the Senator 
will proceed. 

Mr. CONGER. This claim, as presented by Mr. Trimble himself, 
included interest for twelve years up to February, 1873. That twelve 
years, by his own statement, commenced February, 1861, before any 
of these transactions. It is repeated again here. The claim was re- 
ferred to Quartermaster M. I. Ludington, and he says: 


BARRACK AND QUARTERS BRANCH, 
General's Office, April 25, 1873. 


Case of I. R. Trimble, for patent fees on Howe truss spans in Lon; 
“0 sa under th visi f Gem 


eral McCallum, 1861, as per 
Interest to February, 1573 (twelve years) 


a esos soos aca c es asnesencanteonsespsesnahriche oxauan sos was nbs siae uad saacktha op) ant anasi sora 6,081 88 


That is the claim that Mr. Trimble himself presented in his own 
name which was rejected. If he can not be bound by what he says 
himself it is because he is unworthy of credit with this body. 

Mr. GROOME. With the consent of the Senator from Missouri I 
should like, through the Chair, to inquire whether any other Senator 
desires to be heard upon the Trimble bill, and, if not, I should like to 
ask that the pending order be laid aside informally long enough to 
allow a yea-and-nay vote to be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland desires 
to knowif the debate upon the Trimble bill has been closed, in order 
that he may ask unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the un- 
finished business until the vote can be taken upon the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. It has not quite closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The debate is not closed. 

Mr. GROOME. Then I do not desire to make the request. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine, and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Before the Senator from Missouri proceeds 
with his remarks, I should like to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri to the shipping bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield 
the floor for the purpose indicated ? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Isend up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey will be read for information and printed, if desired; but 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri has not yet been offered 
to the bill and is not pending. 

Mr. VEST. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I thought it had been offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been submitted and printed 
and laid on the table. It is in order for the Senator from Missouri 
to offer it at this time and make it the pending amendment. 

Mr. VEST. I offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The proposed amendment is to add as addi- 
tional sections to the bill: 


Sec. —. That section 2513 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2513. Allor any part of the materials, whether wood, steel, iron, copper, 
yellow metal, bolts, es, sheathing, treenails; canvas for sails, whether flax 
or cotton; rigging and cordage, whether hemp, manila hemp, or iron wire ; an- 
chors and cables; iron plates, castings, and forgings; angle-irons, beams, masts, 


Mr. MAXEY. I will show it to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I have seen that; it is the same thing; I just quoted 
that. 

Mr. HAMPTON. If the Senator will refer to page 3976 of the 
RECORD he will find a paragraph in a letter from Ludington in which 
he says: 

I find that $20,000 was appropriated for the repair of Long Bridge August 6, 
1861 (volume 12, S77), and the money was expended by B. B. French, then 
Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds. $ 

Mr. MAXEY. That is in the same letter of April 25, 1873. 

Mr. HOAR. It is very important that we should be sure of that, 
because if this is a claim any portion of which originally vested in 
Trimble himself, its assignment to anybody is expressly prohibited by 
law. A statute passed in 1846, and amended in 1853, provides— 

That all transfers and gee ger Cp hereafter made of any claim upon the 
United Sta orany or thereof, or interest therein, whether absolute 
or conditional, and whatever may be the consideration therefor, and all powers 
of attorney, orders, or other authorities for receiving payment ofany such claim, 
or any part or share thereof, shall be absolutely null and void, unless the same 
shall be freely made and executed in the presence of at least two attesting wit- 
nesses, after the allowance of such claim, the ascertainment of the amount due, 
and the issuing of a warrant for the payment thereof. 

This case would come within that statute if any part of the claim was 
an original claim of Trimble. We must be asked, in order to give au- 
thority for its payment, to ratify in behalf of the assignor, who could 
not prosecute the claim in his own name if he had not assigned it under 
the existing law, a void assignment to the benefits of which he has 
wholly or in part now succeeded, which would be a fatal objection. It 
would also be a fatal objection as the statute is drawn in the Court of 
Claims, because that only authorized the claim of the trustees to be 
settled. If, however, this report by the committee is an inadvertent 
one in regard to the matter of the date, and if the statement of the claim 
also is an inadvertent one in regard to the matter of the date made by 
the claimants themselyes, and this is a claim simply which accrued to 
the trustees to whom the patent had been assigned after the assignment 
by reason of the infringement of a patent which was their property, it 
presents a very different case, and a very different case from the one 
which has been discussed. 

Mr. HAMPTON. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. HOAR. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HAMPTON. The Senator makes the point that this truss was 
used before the assignment. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. I merely putaquestion, 
and will state it again. The committee say in the very first sentence 
of their report, with the exception of a single line, that this accrued 
in 1860 and 1861, and the claimants, whose petition is set forth at the 
bottom of the third page of the report, say that itaccrued in 1860 and 
1861. Trimble did not make his assignment until the 30th of May, 
1861. Then if that be true the claim vested in Trimble before the 
assignment as a claim against the United States, and under the law he 
could not lawfully assign it to anybody; and by this bill the Court of 
Claims would either be obliged to say so, or if this bill was treated as 
validating and confirming that assignment, then it would have the 
effect of confirming an assignment which was void in law, not for the 
benefit of the assignee, but for the benefit of the assignor who has suc- 
ceeded to the right under it, in whole or in part. 

If, on the other hand, the statement of the officer of the War De- 
partment that it accrued in 1861 and 1862 is to be taken as a fact, so 
that a portion of it certainly accrued, if not the whole, after the 30th 
of May, 1861; then it seems to me that it meets all the objections which 
have been raised in debate, including the objections which I raised 
yesterday ; because if a person who afterward went into the rebel 
army made an assignment of a patent right under which there was no 
claim against the Government or anybody, and his trustees and credit- 
ors, being then loyal persons, acquired a claim against the Government 
by reason of the Government’s infringement, it would seem to me that 
the mere fact that the person who engaged in rebellion inherited that 
claim afterward from his wife is no reason why we should not pay 
it. We never have adopted the policy that we would prohibit a per- 
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yards, rivets, bolts, nuts, sorone engines, Toe ee and tubes, and machinery, 


and appliances which may be necessary for the construc- 
tion and equipment, in whole or in part, of vessels, whether steam or sail ves- 
sels, to be built and fu: in the United States after the Ist day of January, 
1885, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe; and i re proof that such materials have been used 
for such pur no duties shall be collected or paid thereon.” 

Ske. — That from and after the 1st day of January, 1885, any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel 
no matter where said vessel may have been built, whether within the United 
States or in a foreign country, or whether said vessel may have been owned in 
whole or in by an alien or aliens; and said vessel shall be registered free 
of duty as to her hull, spars, appliances, outfit, and equipment (including boilers, 
engines, and machinery, if a steam-vessel), as a vessel of the United States, by 
the collector in any port of entry of the United States to whom application for 
such registry may be made by said citizen or citizens, in the same manner as 
though said vessel had been built in the United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now ‘I offermy amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from New Jersey offers an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. It will 
be read. > 

The CHIEF CLERK. Add to the proposed amendment the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That such ship shall be excluded from the coastwise trade. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, however much the friends of the amend- 
ment before the Senate may desire to avoid any partisan discussion or 
to escape any debate in regard to the tariff system of the country, the 
course of the debate yesterday evidently shows beyond any question 
that such desire can not possibly be carried out or any such object at- 
tained. Whenever the subject of ‘‘ free ships” is mentioned theadvo- 
cates of the high protective tariff now prevailing in the United States 
immediately take the alarm and assume that the free-traders, as they 
are termed, those of us who favor a tariff for revenue, are attempting 
to break down the tariff system. 

Mr. President, free ships do not necessarily affect the high protective 
system that now obtains. All we ask with regard to the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States is that an American citizen may be permitted 
to buy a ship wherever he can buy it to the best advantage. All we ask 
is that the limitations ft upon the purchase of ships by an American 
citizen may be removed. 

It is frequently objected that if a ship is permitted to come into the 
United States free of duty, a complete and finished ship, this is an ex- 
emption from the gen tariff system now on our statute-book; but 
if Senators will for a moment consider the difference between the ad- 
mission of materials or ordinary articles embraced in the tariff and the 
introduction or admission of a completed ship which must go upon the 
seas and compete with free trade the world over, the objection would 
be seen at once to be unavaili 

The American importer or American merchant who pays the 
tariff duty upon cloth or upon leather or upon iron or any other com- 
modity mentioned in the tariff schedules can recoup that duty off the 
purchas2r in the domestic market; but the American who buys a fin- 
ished ship can not recoup the amount that is put upon that as duty, 
because he is bound to ran that ship at the rate of freight paid to the 
ship-owners of England, Germany, and the other free-trade nations of 
the world, and fixed by them, and he can not recoup the amount of 
duty paid by him on his ship from any source. 

Mr. PLUMB. Cannotthe ship-owners place themselves on an equal- 
ity by buying an English ship just as well as by buying an American 
shi 9 


Mr. VEST. Of course, but I haye been under the impression that we 
were now discussing and inquiring how to build up the merchant marine 
of the United States. 

Mr. PLUMB. Unless we can give some inducement which does not 
now exist, will not our capitalists instead of putting their money in our 
ships put their money into British ships, thereby making greater profit? 

Mr. VEST. The very sing that I propose to do is to take off the 
restriction and prohibition which compels an American citizen to put 
his money into British ships. As the law now stands and under the 
system which the Senator from Kansas advocates, an American citizen 
is forced to buy a British ship and he must sail it under the British 
flag. He can not bring it into the foreign trade of the United States 
under existing laws. e difference between the Senator and myself 
is that I want to give an American citizen, who acts either from pa- 
triotic or selfish or mercenary motives, the privilege to purchase in a 
foreign market; and the Senator from Kansas refuses him that privi- 
lege. That is the sole question. That is the very essence and gist of 
this whole discussion. 

The Senator says why not give him inducements? I am attempting 
to doit. But why offer him inducements when you have laws which 
say he shall not purchase a British ship, that he shall go to Mr. Roach 
in order to buy one, that he shall pay 30 per cent. more in order to 
get a vessel built by an American builder instead of going to England 

for it. Why talk about inducements when you have a Procrustean 
and iron rule which shuts out the American purchaser from the Brit- 


and all other 


ish markets. I mention that because it is the largest ship-building 
market in the world. 

What we need to-day in the United States is absolute freedom. We 
have all to gain and nothing to lose. What we need is that the last 


restriction shall be taken off the people of the United States in order 
that they may buy if by any chance they can be induced to buy on any 
terms so as to put the American flag over our merchant marine. 

For years we have heard the cry that next year would see a revival 
of American shipping. Whatwould be thought of the physician whose 
adherence to old prescriptions which daily brought his patient nearer 
the grave, and refused to change because he followed the system laid 
down in his books or pursued in the former practice of the profession ? 

What we need to-day is absolute freedom and markets for the over- 
production of the people of the United States. Ships are the children 
of commerce and not its parents; ships are the instrumentalities of com- 
merce and notits origin. Weare to-day suffering irom overproduction. 
With fifty-odd millions of people, with unrivaled energies and re- 
sources, the Senator from Kansas and the school to which he belongs 
would shut us out from the markets of the world because, as I said yes- 
terday, and I repeat it to-day and it can not be answered, when an 
American ship-master arrives at a foreign port and undertakes to pur- 
chase from that people or to barter with them for the productions in- 
cident to their climate and soil, he must do it with reference to a high 
protective and exclusive tariff in his own country. 

Mr. PLUMB. Inasmuch as the Senator has referred to me as a de- 
fender of the system of tariff, will he please explain to me, in accord- 
ance with his argument, how he is going to make a market for American 
elit ie by allowing American capital to buy British ships and thereby 

mild up British ship-yards and make markets abroad rather than at 
home? 

Mr. VEST. We are told always that we must build up American 
ship-yards; how many have we built up? How much have we built up? 

Mr. PLUMB. We have not built up as many as we ought; that 
has been undoubtedly the vice of our legislation. I am willing to go 
as far as the Senator, I think, in everything that will correct that, but 
I do not believe in building up the American ship-yards by adopting 
a policy that will build up instead the British ship-yards and leave us 
without even the small business we have now. 

Mr. VEST. Why does the Senator say it will build up only British 
ship-yards? Is that the experience of the world? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ifit will not build up British ship-yards it will be 
because our people will not buy British ships under a “‘ free-ship”’ bill, 
and then it will be an idle thing entirely. 

Mr. VEST. I say free ships will build up American ship-yards, 
which your present policy has not done, and the official reports which 
I read yesterday from the Register of the United States Treasury show 
that it has not done it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does the Senator mean to say that giving the privi- 
lege to buy British ships will build up American ship-yards ? 

Mr. VEST. I do, most emphatically and distinctly. 

“ph PLUMB. I should like the Senator to go into details on that 
subject. 

Mr. VEST. With the greatest pleasure. It is my purpose to ex- 
plain that very proposition. I say that to-day instead of the Ameri- 
can ship-yards being built up, the of the Treasury shows that 
they are building less iron ships than they did last year under your 
system; that instead of increasing they are decreasing. What has been 
the experience of the world in this regard? Germany had the same 
system which the Senator advocates, and what is the result? 

Mr. PLUMB. Letus have this thing understood, I agree withthe 
Senator that we have by reason of antiquated and, as he described them 
yesterday, destructive laws, put burdens on ship-builders and ship- 
owners. Those, I agree, ought to be removed. Buthe isnot willing to 
remove those and trust to that to build up the manufacture of ships 
by American mechanics and American capital; but he wants, having 
taken them off, to go beyond that and authorize the buying of British 
ships by Americans. I want him to state how that particular feature 
of his policy, not the taking off these other burdens about which there 
is no question, but how the privilege of buying ships constructed in 
British ship-yards is going to build up American ship-yards. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator had his soul in patience for a 
very few moments I would have answered him satisfactorily I think, 
to an impartial auditor. I was proceeding to give an example and in 
the same sentence give reasons why the same results would follow in 
the United States. 

To-day we are building comparatively no iron ships, and until some 
such ships belong tothe merchant marine of the United States our con- 
dition will become worse and worse as it has for the last twenty years. 
The one great thing to-day desirable is to turn the attention of the 
people of the United States to the ocean and cause them to become in- 
terested in the merchant marine. I state that so fur as I am concerned 
I care not where the ships are obtained, because if they are obtained 
in Great Britain or elsewhere their presence in our merchant marine 
under the flag of the United States will create an interest with our 
people, will cause our capital to be invested in ships, and will be in- 
finitely preferable, no matter where the vessels are built, to the present 
condition of affairs. 

If anything is to be learned from esple ana from precedents, let 
us look to the case of Germany. Germany a few yearsago the same 
system which the Senator advocates, and Hamburg and Bremen sent 
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out a few fishing smacks and they alone kept afloat the German flag. 
I want to call the attention of my friends on the opposite side of the 
Chamber to this fact: they say that dear labor causes the absolute im- 
possibility of our building up an iron merchant marine. The labor of 
Germany was and is cheaper than that of Great Britain, and yet Ger- 
many could not compete with Great Britain in building up a merchant 
marine, and whatdidshedo? Didshestand upon her navigation laws? 
Did she do as the Senator from Kansas wants us to do to-day, rely upon 
legislation of the time of Richard II and re-enacted in the United States 
in 1790? The Germans under the lead of Bismarck repealed their navi- 
gation laws, bought their vessels from Great Britain, and what is the 
result now? The ship-yards of Bremen and of Hamburg are to-day in 
a condition of remarkable activity, and the German flag is seen in al- 
most every port of the globe. 

Mr. FRYE. May Lask the Senator from Missouri if after haying 
purchased a few free ships Bismarck did not the entire policy 
of Germany, and if the government did not itself at once build up great 
ship-yards, and if those ship-yards are not now run by the government 
itself ? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. And if they are not to-day building instead of buying 
all their own ships and selling them to other markets? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the Senator simply supplements or rather 
takes out of my mouth a statement I was about to make. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Government of the United States do what the 
German Government does ? 

Mr. VEST. The Government of the United States to-day could in its 
navy-yards build an iron navy which could defend our seaboard and 
carry our flag in honor and glory toeverysea. Germany did build her 
merchant marine, but she first commenced by purchasing from Great 
Britain, and her ship-yards were initiated and sustained by the repairs 
of the vessels she had bought from her neighbors in Great Britain. 

Mr. FRYE. Germany tried just what the Senator asks us to try to- 
day, and she became disgusted with the trial, and she built herownship- 
yards and built her ownships. France tried thesame experiment with 
Great Britain, bought free ships, became disgusted, built her own ship- 
yards, and pays bounty for every ton of ship that is built to-day, and 
bounty for every mile that the ship is sailed. Italy at this very mo- 
ment is discussing the same proposition, and has concluded that the 
purchase of free ships is a mistake, and she proposes to build her own. 

Mr. VEST. Does not the Senator know that a German citizen to-day 
can buy a ship where he pleases? 

Mr. FRYE. But I know that he will not buy it outside of his own 
country to-day, and does not. 

Mr. VEST. Why does the Senator speak of Germany when he knows 

* himself, and the report proves it, that Germany did buy herships from 
Great Britain and does yet, and that by reason of having bought from 
Great Britain her mechanics were employed in the repairs of those very 
vesselsin her ship-yards? Who does not know this? Germany had the 
system on which the Senator from Maine stands to-day, and with all her 
cheap labor she found that she could not build up a merchant marine, 
and then Germany permitted her citizens to buy from Great Britain; 
and now the Senator tells me that since the merchant marine has been 
built up in Germany they will not buy British vessels. Is that an an- 
swer to my proposition ? 

Mr. FRYE. But, ifthe Senator will pardon me, his proposition made 
a moment ago was that German labor was cheaper than English labor. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. To-day in the ship-yards of this country our labor is 
double the English labor in price; German labor is 10 to 20 per cent. 
less than English labor; and there is no parallelism between the United 
States and Germany in this matter of ship-building. The whole dis- 
crimination is against us by labor. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator now goes back to the partisan cry that we 
hear in every campaign and whenever the tariff question is touched 
directly or incidentally, that we are trying to prostrate American labor 
or to draw a contrast between the high-priced labor of America and the 
pauper labor of Europe. I have always said, and I believe to-day, that 
the skilled labor, the intelligent labor, and the high-priced labor of the 
United States will always successfully compete with the pauper labor 
of Europe, and the history of Germany and Great Britain shows it, be- 
cause with all her cheap labor Germany was forced to go to the high- 
priced labor of Great Britain, relatively high-priced compared to her 
own, in order to purchase her merchant marine. 

We are told to-day by Mr. John Roach and the sehool to which he 
belongs and of which he is the chief exponent that the real reason of 
the decline of American shipping lies in the fact that 90 per cent. of 
what goes into the construction of an iron ship is labor, and that the 
high price of labor in this country compels the fact that we can not com- 
pcte with Great Britain in the construction of these steamships. Yet 
the historic fact remains, which the Senator from Maine himself knows, 
and every intelligent man who has examined this question knows, that | 
notwithstanding the cheap labor of Germany compared with that of | 
Great Britain, one-half in fact of that of Great Britain, Germany was 
forced to go to Great Britain for the prrchase of her merchant marine, 
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showing that the skilled labor, the high-priced labor of Great Britain, 
was see to the pauper labor of Germany, as the high-priced labor 
of the United States will always be to pauper labor when brought in 
competition with it. 

But I go back to the statement, which isan absolutely true one, that 
Germany initiated her present system of ship-yards by purchasing her 
vessels in the beginning from Great Britain, and I supplement it with 
the other historic statement, which can not be successfully denied, 
that Russia to-day is indebted for her merchant marine, and for her 

ble navy that carries her flag in pride all over the world, to the 
fact that at the end of the Crimean war she bought from her adversary 
and opponent in that war, Great Britain, in order to establish her mer- 
chant marine. The Russians are superior to us, the Germans are su- 
perior to us, even the Chinese and Italians are superior to us, in learn- 
ing from the past ; for to-day we hear again and again, notwithstanding 
these facts, notwithstanding the experience of the world, that we must 
stand upon the old navigation laws until our flag absolutely disappears 
from the ocean. 

Mr. President, a very few words more and I shall have nothing fur- 
ther to say in this debate. For free ships, for the poor privilege ot 
buying in the market where we can buy cheapest, we have principle 
and example and absolute necessity. Without intending to go into an 
elaborate discussion of the tariff question, I say here now, once for all, 
and as the absolute result of reflection and as a conscientious convic- 
tion, that the man who forces me under a statute to pay $2 for what I 
could otherwise purchase for $1 robs me of that dollar and of so much 
of the proceeds of my life and labor. Any government which steps in 
and says to me, ‘‘ You shall, not for governmental support, which is a 
common burden, but in order to protect another class or another in- 
dividual, give up a dollar of your earnings,” which represent my life 
to that extent, my labor, my limbs, my brain, in order to enrich him, 
robs me and makes me a slave to the extent of that $1. 

When an American citizen is forced by astatutory enactment to spend 
$30,000 more in the purchase of a vessel for the merchant marine and 
giveit to Mr. John Roach, or Harlan & Hollingsworth, or Cramp & Sons, 
because they are owners of American ship-yards, when he can go to 
England or France or Germany or anywhere else and buy that ship for 
$30,000 less, that Government enslaves him and his labor and his hopes 
and his aspirations to the extent of that $30,000. 

Wrong in principle and, as I have shown from example, wrong in 
practice, to-day this ocean Republic, which should hold the ter of 
the ocean, holds in its grasp a and empty dominion. ith the 
waves around us, with 10,000 miles of seaboard, we are at the mercy of 
Spain or Italy or any of the inferior fourth-rate powers of the world. 
Twenty of our commercial cities could be battered to dust to-morrow 
by the ironclads of Italy or Spain. Three hundred and eighty-five 
million dollars have been given since 1866 to builda navy, and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE] answered me the other day when I asked 
where those expenditures had been made that $140,000,000 had been 
paid to sailors and officers for manning a navy that does not exist. To- 
day two hundred and sixty-six naval officers are ornaments to your 
elub-rooms and to your corners in the city of Washington who have not 
a ship to which they can go, who are simply ornamental members of a 
profession which has no abiding-place upon the ocean. 

This is our condition, and the absolute necessity for a change must 
strike the most obtuse intellect, and would perforate anything except 
partisan passion and partisan prejudice. How is it possible that any 
system could reduce us to a worse condition than we are in to-day upon 
the ocean? Any change would be for the better. Anything short of 
absolute annihilation would be better. Yet year by year this progress 
downward goes on. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] says down, 
down, down has gone the merchant marine, and how does he propose to 
restore it? Who is responsible for its going down? Whohas had con- 
trol of this Government? Who to-day obstructs the progress to a bet- 
ter condition of affairs? You adhere to the same system, you put be- 
fore us the same laws, you resist any change; yet we are told when we 
propose to take off this limitation upon the power to purchase in the 
cheapest markets of the world that we are attacking the sacred pro- 
tective system of the Republican party of the United States. 

Mr. President, what we need to-day is that our people should be 
again invited to turn to the ocean. What we need to-day is that they 
should not be driven from it by a navigation system obsolete, unfounded 
in principle, wrong in practice and in theory, which is udhered to for 
some reason which has never been satisfactorily explained in the Sen- 
ate or elsewhere. 

I do not believe, and I frankly avow it, that any single act of Con- 
gress will bring our flag back to the ocean waves. Speculative enter- 
prises, the thousand avenues to vast fortunes which have obtained in 
the United States for the last few years, have turned our people back 
from the ocean to the prairies in the distant West. The youth of the 
seaboard, and especially of New England, no longer are thrilled by 
stories of naval glory and adventure and the histories of those who 
carried our flag against England in the war of 1812. They find in the 
mountains and upon the prairies of the great West the gratification of 
the love of adventure and the acquisition of money which they once 
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found upon the ocean. The stories of the lives of Hull and Bainbridge 
and Decatur are lost in the whistle and the screams of the locomotive 
and the crash and whirl of the factory. 

How are we again to bring our people back to the ocean? Are we 
to bring them back by continuing the limitations which say to them, 
“You not buy your ships in the cheapest market?” What are we 
to lose by taking off these restrictions? We have all to gain; we have 
nothing to lose; and what to-day we want is absolute, complete, illimit- 
able freedom. 

There are and there have been always in this country those who are 
determined to strike down the merchant marine of the United States, 
because they held that it is better to have an ocean of fire around us 
than that the protective system should be infringed or broken in one 
single particular. We want freedom, absolute freedom, and without it 
there can be nochange for the better. In the history of the world there 
has been but one result to such laws as are found to-day upon the statute- 
books of the United States in regard to our merchant marine. Legis- 
lators once attempted to make men believe that the sun moved and that 
the earth stood still, and the rack and the thumb-screw were brought 
into requisition in order to obtain intellectual assent to those proposi- 
tions; and yet the world hascome to believe, notwithstanding those laws, 
that the sun stands still and that the earth moves around it. Legisla- 
tors afterward attempted to say that men should eat as they dictated 
and wear raiment prescribed by statute, and yet those laws have gone 
into the rubbish of the past, monuments of barbarism that no longer 
exist. Legislators in the past have attempted to point the road to 
heaven and the road to hell by statute, and to tell man by law that he 
should believe in a legal god and in certain Sopa; or to go to the flames 
here and hereafter; but to-day intellectual freedom and religious con- 
science obtain the world over, except in the darkest and most benighted 
regions of the earth. So the end will come as to this system. It will 
come in this free land of ours as certainly as to-day I make the predic- 
tion. You may keep your navigation laws for the present, but they 
will be swept from your statute-book by the overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people. To-day the freedom of commerce, the right to 
barter, the right to exchange, the right to purchase where you can pur- 
chase the cheapest, is asserting itself all over the land, and the Ameri- 
can people will never tolerate these laws, born in the obscurity and bar- 
barism of the past and continued to-day without any rational defense. 
Free thought says now to the advocates of this restrictive and prohib- 
itory system— 

Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Make sure of your curb and reins, 7 

But I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns her chains. 

In my life and public career the repeal of these laws may not come. 
I do not hope that it will be done by the Senate on the eve of a great 
political campaign, when they regard it as abandoning the system which 
they have forced upon the country. Ido not hope for it now, but it 
will come. If I have detained the Senate as long as I have, it is with 
no prospect of immediate success, but under the faint hope that the 
calcium light of public opinion will be brought to bear upon this sys- 
tem, odious, indefensible, barbarous, without one single thing to com- 
mend it toan honest and fair mind. 

I have spoken earnestly because for two years it has been my duty 
as a member ofa special committee of the Senate on shipping to exam- 
inethis question. Is it wondered here that I, a Missourian, should take 
such interest in the commercial marine of the United States? Sir, I 
represent in part a State that pours from its agricultural wealth a large 
portion of the vast products that float upon the waves to the marts of 
the whole world. Every penny that is taken off the cost of transpor- 
tation across the ocean, every market that is opened up to the ships of 
the United States, every dollar saved of the $150,000,000 that is paid 
to-day to foreign vessels for carrying our products abroad, is for the 
benefit of the people of Missouri. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, so far as the features of the bill reported 
by my colleague [Mr. FRYE] for the relief of American shipping are 
concerned, they will apparently meet with but little opposition. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] reprenon the minority of the 
committee has in terms acquiesced in most or all of those provisions, 
and looking them over carefully I agree fully with my colleague that 
they will afford a large measure of relief to this suffering interest. 
They will remove burdens that have been onerous and irksome. For 
years American ship-masters sailing over the seas of the world have 
been hampered and annoyed and distressed by restrictions laid by old 
laws. All of those, or the most of them (those that are the most bur- 
densome and irksome), my colleague proposes to remove, and I judge 
there will be but little opposition to that. The measure of relief will 
he, I think, as my colleague has stated, very great, so that if this bill 

while it will not do everything for American navigation in- 
terests and to revive American shipping and to put back into our hands 
the carrying trade of the world, or our share of it, it will do much in 
the right direction. 

There is but little left to American ships of the carrying trade of the 
world. There is commerce enough. Our exports have increased with 
amazing rapidity, and our imports have kept pace almost or quite with 


the exports. Our seaboard towns have grown and become the wonder 
of the world; and the American people to-day, producing what is sold 
in the markets of the world and consuming what is made in the manu- 
factories of the world, stand at the head of civilized nations. Yet but 
a little of the carrying trade of this vast commerce is left tous. I 
agree with the Senator from Missouri that no one act of Congress, no 
one measure that is to be passed here, will bring us back that carrying 
trade. I do not expect it. We have buta little of itleft. The Amer- 
ican Congress can not only annihilate what is left, but can put it far 
into the future, where perhaps there will never again come up the hope 
of rebuilding American shipping and again carrying our share of the 
commerce of the world. ; 

I realize, as the Senator from Missouri does, that the United States 
as a people have changed. When we stretched narrowly along the At- 
lantic coast our associations were with the sea; our traditions were 
with the sea; our imagination was inflamed by the sea; there were no 
prayers sent up in the Atlantic households on Sunday more fervent 
than for those who went down into the sea in ships. Shipping and 
commerce and the carrying trade and the association with other people 
through commerce then made a much larger feature in American life 
than they do to-day. I realize this. The man is blind, no matter 
which side he takes on the measure before us, who does not see all this, 
and I see it perhaps as clearly as does the Senator from Missouri. 

We have increased wonderfully. We have become a people of more 
than 50,000,000 in numbers; our wealth has increased correspondingly, 
and all the time for twenty years our share of the carrying trade of the 
world has gone down, as my colleague has said. But American thrift 
and American enterprise have not diminished. While Great Britain 
has been perforce obliged to center her enterprise and her capital in 
commerceand in navigation interests and in shipping, the United States, 
stretching for 3,000 miles from ocean to ocean, has opened to capital 
and to enterprise other avenues. The great railroad system that lies as 
a net-work over thirty-eight States has absorbed tens of millions and 
hundreds of millions of capital. The mines that have been discovered 
in the bosom of the earth through all the West have absorbed hundreds 
of other millions. There has been no great town that has started in 
feeble infancy and grown to be a metropolis in the West but that her 
great buildings, her houses and warehouses and exchanges, have absorbed 


hundreds of millions of capital. So it has come about that attention 
has not been directed to our navigation interests. I have realized that 
and realize it now. 


It is a fact that in the legislation enacted by Congress for twenty 
years the only great interest that has lain and languished and suffered 
has been our navigation interest. It has not been able to gain the ear 
of Congress. Everything else has been cared for except the shipping 
interest. A 

But while it has been the fact that capital has gone in other direc- 
tions and has paid hetter than it would payif it had been embarked in 
navigation interests, in American ships and in carrying American prod- 
ucts, and in bringing foreign products here, still all the while there has 
been with us an enterprising, earnest, and patriotic business that has 
consistently and determinedly struggled against this condition, and has 
built ships and set them afloat upon the waters to carry the American 
flag and to compete for the commerce of the world. When it wasseen 
that wooden ships were competing with iron ships this business set 
itself seriously in its ship-yards to the building of iron ships to compete 
for the commerce of Americaand the world. There has not been a day 
for twenty years that this has not been going on. Under every disad- 
vantage the men controlling this business have gone on building Ameri- 
can ships, putting them into the American merchant marine, selling 
them abroad if it were possible, employing men by the thousand, and 
spending millions of dollars each year. 

These establishments exist to-day, and the American Congress to- 
day is confronted with this situation: that the attention of the Ameri- 
can mind and of American capital is drawn to this interest, to the 
commerce of the world, to the carrying trade of the world; and the 
American Congress must settle whether it will put the finishing stroke 
to the enterprises that have been going on for years in maintaining 
American ship-building and in keeping our flag afloat on the seas of the 
world, or will encourage them. 

The building of iron ships in America is not a feeble, dwindling, 
dying thing. It is a thing of which, under all the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, we may well be proud. There has never been a day since 
the little steamboat Codorus was built in 1825 and launched in the 
waters of the Susquehanna that American building of iron ships has not 
gone on and progressed; and ever since Jabez Conley constructed the 
revenue-cutter Saranac in 1841 that manufacture has gone on and in- 
creased in proportion from year to year. Single years, like the last, 
may have shown a falling off, but the general advance has always been 
maintained. > 

I do not think that Senators realize to-day how much of American 
industry is represented at home in iron-ship-building yards. My col- 
league has alluded to this; let me refer to it a little more in detail. 
There are the works on the Hudson, at Newburg, of Ward, Stan- 
ton & Co., building engines and ships, and repairing iron ships. 
There is a larger establishment at Camden, N. J. At Philadelphia is 
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the great establishment of Cramp & Son, who have built fifty large 
ships. They have built them for our own commerce; they have com- 
peted abroad with foreign constructors, and have built ships for the 
Russian navy. They have a yard that to-day has the concentrated 
power of twenty wooden-ship yards, and you can, by passing the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, give the death-blow to this yard; 
you can close it up and stop the sound of every hammer there and 


drive to despair every laborer there employed. Neafie & Levy since 
1844 have been building iron ships, most of them small ones, but they 
are constantly employed. They await the action of Co: upon this 
bill and with a solicitude that I can not describe the fate of the amend- 
ment that is projected and urged by the Senator from Missouri. At 
Chester there is the great yard of John Roach, witha plant of a million 
dollars, a yard covering seventy acres of land, which he has built up 
gradually by his persistent and honest industry. Eighty ships have 
been launched in the last twelve years from that yard, ranging from 
500 tons up to 5,000 tons. He employs 3,000 men, and gives food and 
sustenance and support and comfort and happiness to 15,000 people, 
men, women, and children. He and the people who are employed by 
him await with fear and trembling the fate of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri. At Wilmington is the great, majestic estab- 
lishment of Harlan & Hollingsworth, begun in 1836. That concern 
built the first iron ship that was launched and used on American 
waters, the old iron ship named for a town in my own State, the Ban- 
gor. From that time this concern has gone on and built more than 
one hundred and seventy iron ships, ranging from 200 tons to 3,500 
tons, and gives employment to 3,000 men, and if the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri passes silence and desolation will reign in 
their yard. 

Mr. VEST. May I ask the Senator a question ? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Will he please state how many of those vessels were for 
the domestic trade, the coastwise trade, and how many for the foreign 
trade? 

Mr. HALE. They have built the small vessels mostly for the coast- 
wise trade. Larger vessels are sometimes for the foreign trade. The 
greater proportion are for the coastwise trade, but the enterprise has 
been kept up and these establishments have been in competition for 
the foreign trade as well as for the coastwise trade. 

Take these great establishments and let the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri pass and a darkness so deep that no man can pene- 
trate it will fall on them, the bats will gather over the scene and “‘ tire 
the echoes with their unvaried cries,’’ desolation will mark the spot 
where now human industry is astir and gives employment to thousands 
of men and makes hundreds of happy homes. Take the great estab- 
lishment of the Pusey & Jones Company, who have built eighty iron 
ships, not for the coastwise trade alone but have determinedly kept 
along, turning out ships year by year and who have sent many of them 
to South American waters. Baltimore has something of this; and in 
San Francisco there are the Risdon Works that are engaged in building 
and repairing, all upon iron vessels. I get these facts from the census 
reports, which are very full upon the subject, and these are some of 
the larger yards and they show to-day the condition of American man- 
ufacture of iron ships that are struck at by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Maine with his statistics be kind 
enough to tell us how many of those ships have been sent across the 
Atlantic Ocean to carry the exports of the country? 

Mr. HALE. I can not tell just what proportion. I have not made 
up the figures. I can give the list and the Roaster himself can make 
the reckoning. 

Mr. BECK. Does he know that any of them have ever gone except 
one or two in the Philadelphia line? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BECK. Which ones? 

Mr. HALE. I can not tell exactly the number, but some of them. 

Mr. BECK. There is not one that leaves the port of New York to 
cross the Atlantic to-day. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know what ports they have left, but the ships 
ra in size from 500 tons to 5,000 tons. Some of them have gone into 
the Pacific trade, some have gone into the South American trade, some 
have gone into the European trade. The proportion in each I can not 
now tell, but I will hunt it up and give it to the Senator before the 
debate closes if he wishes. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will find, I think, that not a single one of 
them has left the great port of New York for any port across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Mr. HALE. Whether that be so or not, the effect that I am depre- 
cating would be just as great, if the amendment passes, wherever these 
ships go, because if anything is true to the comprehension of sensible 
men it is that if you begin and let foreign ships under our flag into the 
foreign trade, all built and ready to be manned, not three years nor 
two years would pass before the whole coasting trade would be opened 
in the same way. As my colleague has said, no American citizen who 
under the law puts his money into an English-built ship will bear for 
a year the burden of being excluded from the coastwise trade ina ship 


that he has put American money into and has bought and sailed under 
our flag, under our law: The advocates of free ships know this as well 
as I, and if there is anything logical in free ships as maintained by the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Missouri it carries all 
trade, coastwise as well as foreign. 

Mr. BECK. If it would not disturb the Senator from Maine I should 
like to call his attention to the difference in the two cases, if he will 
allow me. The coastwise trade we do not propose to disturb. Why? 
First, because it is giving employment to the class of men he speaks of, 
and second, because in that trade there is competition between Ameri- 
cans and all are absolutely equal, no man having any advantage over 
the others, for all share alike. In the foreign trade by treaties we allow 
foreign nations the same privileges we have ourselves, and they buy and 
run cheap ships bought in the chea market, and our people are re- 
quired and compelled to compete with them. The difference must be 
so obvious that the Senator himself can see it, for all men compete upon 
an equality in the coastwise trade and we compete with every vessel on 
the ocean in the foreign trade. We desire to make our people equal to 
the foreigners to whom we have given that trade under our treaties, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says that he does not intend to disturb the 
coastwise trade. Let him carry this amendment and let it be embodied 
as a part of our law regulating the foreign trade, and he can not help 
disturbing the coastwise trade, nor can I helpit. It will then bea 
competition and a conflict between American citizens, and the Ameri- 
can citizen who has his money invested in a foreign-built ship will de- 
mand all the privileges of the American flag and we can not fail to give 
them to him. 

Mr. FRYE. Will my colleague yield fora moment? I call my col- 
league’s attention tothe amendment. I labored all the time under the 
impression that the amendment excluded these vessels from the coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr. BECK. It does. 

Mr. FRYE. It does nothing of the kind. The amendment admits 
all vessels to the coastwise trade. 

Mr. BECK. It is not so intended, and will be amended to make it 
clear, if an amendment is needed. 

Mr, BAYARD, The Senator from Missouri desires, I know, to mod- 
ify the amendment so that the vessels shall be excluded from the coast- 
wise trade. He supposed the word ‘‘registry ’’ would of itself be suffi- 
cient to work that result. 

Mr. VEST. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HALE. I do notraiseany question there. I have no doubt that 
by the terms of the amendment, as I have examined it, it would in- 
clude the coastwise trade. I do not suppose that the Senator from Mis- 
souri intends that, and I am not so arguing. I have no doubt he will 
amend it so as not to include the coastwise trade; but therein he is not 
logical. He may gain possibly a vote here orthere for his amendment, 
but he is simply in one direction taking one step at a time, and neither 
he nor I will be many years older before I shall find him here clamor- 
ing as he is now for ships let in under the American flag to the foreign 
trade to be at liberty to engage in all the trade that American citizens 
engage in. I do not doubt that he will modify the amendment and 
make it in accord with what he has said. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me, it does not make any 
difference about what I shall do, whether I shall get any votes here or 
there, but the point I want to make is that anybody who knows the 
statutes of the United States or ever has read them in regard to the 
merchant marine knows that the term ‘“‘ registry’’ is a statutory term 
that applies only to the foreign trade and that ‘‘ enrollment” and ‘‘li- 
cense’’ apply to the coastwise trade. If you talked to a naval lawyer, 
to any lawyeras to that matter who ever read the statutes, about reg- 
istering a vessel in the coastwise trade he would laugh at you. There- 
fore the word ‘‘registry’’ confines it absolutely to the foreign trade. 

Mr. FRYE. I have just examined the Senator’s amendment. I 
think he is right. 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt of it. 
wise trade. 

Mr. HALE. Whether it is included or not I think is a question of 
some doubt. The Senator at any rate had better amend it. Ihave no 
doubt he is willing to do it. I do not make that point. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me for a 
moment only to state that I had already offered an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri excluding such ships from 
our coastwise trade, which he will be so very kind as to vote for, I hope. 


It would never touch thecoast- 


Mr. HALE. So the Secretary had just informed me. I knew that 
to be the fact. 

Mr. McPHERSON. However, I do not think it was necessary todo 
that. 

Mr. FRYE, I wish to correct myself again. Itis necessary. No 


vessel unless registered can enter into the foreign trade, but any vessel 
registered can enter into the coastwise trade. It is a limitation on the 
foreign service but not on the coastwise, and the Senator’s amendment 
does admit foreign vessels to the coastwise trade. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it is very material, as the amendment 


will be modified to square with the Senator's speech. 
I can explain it. 


Mr. VEST. 
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Mr. HALE. Whether the Senator’s amendment does or does not 
exclude the coasting trade, he will, no doubt, fix the exclusion. I am 
talking about the proposition as he means to put it, not as he has put 
it. Ithink he had better amend it. I agree with the last conclusion 
of my colleague. 

In this condition of a prostrated carrying trade, yet with an earnest 
effort on the part of many worthy, meritorious citizens with their cap- 
ital embarked for the manufacture of American iron ships, the question 
is here and now before Congress whether we will give the finishing 
touch to what there is of this American enterprise. The Senator from 
Missouri says by all means admit foreign ships built in English yards 
under English labor with English material competing with our materials 
and with our labor, free of duty, to all the privileges of the American 
flag. He cites the instance of Great Britain, which has undoubtedly 
for the last thirty-four years run under the of ‘‘ free ships.’’ 

I am very glad that the Senator has brought up Great Britain, be- 
cause if we can learn from anybody with reference to navigation in- 
terests it is from the British Empire and from British legislation. 
There was never a people on the face of the globe which traded with 
other people, that for hundreds of years maintained with such severity 
the most extreme navigation laws and who jealously guarded their 
own ship-building interests as did Great Britain ; and never until by 
this system of i ip and protection Great Britain had brought 
her ship-building interest into such a prosperous condition that it could 
compete advantageously with all the world, did she throw open her 
shipping laws. The attempt was made over and over again, and never 
succeeded until Great Britain realized that she could gain more than 
she could lose and could build ships cheaper than any other great 
maritime power. She began with the most extreme legislation. It 
was read yesterday by the Senator from Missouri. Let me repeat it, 
as the foundation of the English navigation laws the statute of the 
first and fifth Richard II, chapter 3, recites, Listen to it: 

No subject of the king shall ship any merchandise outward or homeward 
save in ships of the king’s allegiance on penalty of the forfeiture of vessel and 
cargo. 

Nothing could be more extreme than that. It was five hundred 
years ago, and in that policy Great Britain continued for three hun- 
dred years, > 

Now, let me give the Senate an instance of what Great Britain did 
at a time when her situation was nearly analogous to ours. After the 
wars of the great rebellion of 1640 and the European wars that suc- 
ceeded, in the stagnation that resulted from the preoccupation of the 
English mind and the wasting of English strength in internecine con- 
flict other nations had come to the front and had secured largely the 
control of commerce on the seas, In 1650 the Dutch as a mercantile 
and marine power were at their height. They had secured the advan- 
tage, and Great Britain’s trade and commerce were prostrate as ours is 
to-day. Her share in the carrying trade of the world had dwindled as 
ours has to-day, and competition was against her, and a clamor arose for 
a readjustment of her navigation laws. 

When we are in like situation the Senator from Missouri stands up in 
this Chamber and with all the force of his vehement eloquence urges the 

of a measure that will sound the death-knell to American ship- 
yards in the face of the example of Great Britain, which is just the other 
way. Letmetell him what Great Britain didatthat time instead of such 
a measure as he Thisis the law that was put on the statute-book 
of Great Britain when her situation was like ours, when she could not 
compete in building ships with the Dutch and other people. Let me 
read it to the Senator, and see if he can find in it any similarity on the 
part of Great Britain that he seeks to imitate with his measure that he 
is clamoring for. See what Great Britain enacted at that time instead 
ofa“ ips” law. 

Mr. VEST. What date was that? 

Mr. HALE. Immediately after the great rebellion, in 1651. 

Mr. VEST. Oh. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri says ‘‘ oh” derisively. 
Commerce is not a thing that had its day and birth one hundred years 
or two hundred years ago. Great Britain was proud of her commerce 
and her mercantile marine and her prowess on the sea hundreds of years 
before the date to which I allude. It is not a thing compared with 
the history of commerce and English navigation that is inthe dim and 
misty past, but it stands amidships in the careerof Great Britain when 
she had a hope to have a greater mercantile interest. Let us see what 
she enacted. 

No goods or commodities whatever of the growth, production, or manufact- 
ure of Asia, Africa, or America, including our own plantations— 

All the colonies— 


shal! be imported into England or Ireland or any of the plantations, except in 
English-built ships, owned by English subjects, navigated by English com- 
manders, and with three-fourths of the sailors Englishmen. 


It isthe spirit that actuated that enactment; it is the sturdy spirit of 


patriotism and enterprise combined, and a love of the home flag that 
made England what she became afterward as the exemplar of mercantile 
people. In her emergency, situated as we are now, no “‘ free-ships”’ 


clause allowing English capital to go abroad and buy Datch ships was 
thought of by English statesmen, but they hemmed around and guarded 


their own labor and their own manufactures and their own ship-yards, 
and with an iron-clad provision such as was rarely incorporated intoany 
statute law, for it is ingenious in its exclusion, they made the policy 
that England lived and sailed under and p and grew under for 
two hundred years; and never until the agitations of 1848 and 1849, cul- 
minating in 1850, when it was demonstrated that under the chart laid 
down by that enactment England had become the cheapest producing 
nation in the world of ships and could compete with the world, did she 
throw open her shipping laws and let ships be purchased abroad. 

The Senator says that it was done for the purpose of purchasing ships 
abroad. The purchasing of foreign ships after the act of 1850 was bag- 
atelle. Of all the great commercial marine and of all the great navy 
with which England has thundered on the seas since, not one ship in a 
hundred was built or tinished or repaired in a foreign port; but when 
England had reached the condition where she could compete with all 
the world and had more to gain than to lose, then she threw open her 
laws, and never until then, and she has lived under it for thirty years’, 
while under the old enactments she lived as a naval and commercial 
power for more than five hundred years. I commend the example of 
Great Britain in emergency to the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
I commend it to him for his study, and improvement, and admonition. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator a question, if it does 
not interrupt him. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly not. 

Mr. VEST. Does he mean to say that Great Britain did not pur- 
chase any ships from the United States? 

Mr. HALE. I do not say sne did not, but I say the purchase that 
she made was so small in amount, and it continued for so short a time, 
compared with what she has built since and furnished to her own people 
and to the world, that it is bagatelle; it is not worth mentioning. 

Mr. VEST. I hope the Senator will settle that with Mr. John Roach, 
who Saya they put $20,000,000 in gold into this country in a very few 
mon 

Mr. HALE. Whatis thatin comparison with what England has put 
into her mercantile marine in the last thirty years? It only continued 
as an experiment for a few months. 

The Senator advances a paradox. When he is cornered, when he is 
driven to the wall, when he is asked by the Senator from Kansas how 
it is that he expects free ships and the right of buying an entire built 
ship abroad and bringing it under our flag will help our ship-yards; 
when he is asked that question, that seriously troublesome question, he 
is obliged to take the bull by the horns and declare that it will build up 
American ship-yards. Does the Senator know that if you throw open 
these laws, that if you let in an English ship built with English labor 
competing with our labor, built to-day under the stagnation which ex- 
ists through all English ship-yards; where even their labor has been cut 
down; where they have overproduced, and where it is shown that not 
simply under a protective policy is there overproduction but that a free- 
trade policy in a little time is just as likely to result in overproduction; 
where to-day the rate of wages is lower than it has been for years— 
does the Senator believe that a single American iron ship would be con- 
structed during the next year or five yearsinan American yard? Does 
he not know that just as certainly as tides and sun rise the great cap- 
ital that is invested at Chester, or in the great yard of the Cramps, or 
Harlan & Hollingsworth at Wilmington, would either have to be with- 
drawn and the yards closed and the proprietors live upon what have 
been their hard earnings heretofore, or that they would be obliged to 
transport that capital abroad and employ foreign labor? Or does he 
not know that one other inevitable thing would come about, and that 
is that the workmen would be summoned and told that unless they 
were willing to depart without work and see the yards closed they must 
take the rates of pay that their English competitors get in the yards on 
the Clyde. 

Mr. FRYE. A dollar and eight cents a day. 

Mr. HALE. A dollar and eight cents a day. This is nothing but 
school-boy’s logic that everybody can understand. It is simply an 
operation of the mind that no man can contradict. Does the Senator 
seek by his amendment to produce this condition of things? I am not 
sanguine in the belief that within one, two, or three years we shall 
gain back 60 per cent. of the carrying trade of the world; but let the 
American Co stand to-day as did the British Parliament when 
they were in a like emergency, and encourage and uphold the hands of 
our American iron-ship builders, and with the attention that is drawn 
to-day to that enterprise, with the fact that Western investments are 
growing less and less profitable, and, more than that, with the fact that 
interest is becoming smaller and smaller in its rate, so that the average 
that the Government pays is but little more than 3 per cent.—with all 
these favoring conditions, and with thestimulus that ship-building has 
got, we may expect much. Witness the enterprise across the Potomac 
River, where a million dollars is to-day seeking to be put into an iron- 
ship yard to build Americanships, and not the sound of a hammer will 
be heard if the amendment of the Senator from Missouri passes. Not 
one of the gentlemen embarking capital in that enterprise right at our 
doors would ever cross the Potomac River again with the idea of going 
on with it if their death-knell was sounded by the passage of the 
amendment of the Senatorfrom Missouri. It seems to me strange that 
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the Senator does not realize that as well as I do. No, sir, nothing of 
the kind will happen 

Let this crusade for free trade, which never rode a wilder horse than 
on the subject of ‘‘ free ships,” gain possession of this branch as it has 
of the other, and, Mr. President, you may bid farewell in your life- 
time and mine to seeing the American people build and maintain a 
fleet of ships to carry the commerce of the globe; but encourage this 
manufacture, and by gradual steps it will rise, it will advance, it will 
grow, and the men who have maintained it all these years will be the 
very men, with others who will join, to increase it and make it a re- 
spectable element in our business and in our trade; and that I hope to 
see. 

There is one other thing that weighs very strongly in my mind. If 
we were asked by our great commercial rival, Great Britain, to select 
a measure that would in itself in terms suit her, not only with reference 
to trade now, but with reference to emergencies and exigencies in the 
future, the reply would be ‘‘a free-ship law.” Why? Look at the 
situation of Great Britain and the other European powers. Great 
Britain is the commercial mercantile power of the world to-day. Her 
capital is invested in ships, in the returns that they bring, and when 
you strike her commerce, and when you strike her carrying trade and 
the ships that do it you strike her in a vital part. There is no one 
thing that to-day keeps the peace of Europe and keeps the peace between 
Europe and America like the sensitive condition of Great Britain as to 
her mercantile marine. 

Let me tell theSenator from Missouri and the Senator from Kentucky 
what will happen if this amendment passes. The very first time that 
war breaks out in Europe, the very first time that European complica- 
tions involve Great Britain and she is drawnirresistibly into conflict (and 
if her marineis safe she is drawn more easily into conflict), what would 
happen? Her whole sailing force, her whole mercantile marine would 
at once in the name of factors and agents and partners be put under the 
American flag, and while the war continued would be kept under the 
American flag, and the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would behold thisamazing spectacle, thatthe carrying trade of the 
world would continue to be done by British ships under the American 
flag, owned by British subjects, who would be really the controlling 
power in the name of citizens here as partners and agents and factors, 
and all the earnings of this great trade would be absorbed by the owners 
of that carrying trade and expended in Great Britain and not a dollar 
derived by us from the emergency. The opportunity that would more 
than any other give us the chance to revive our trade and our carrying 
of the commerce of the world would be good for nothing. Would the 
Senator from Missouri or the Senator from Kentucky like to see that? 
But as sure as they live and these things come about, and they may, 
they will see it. 

On the other hand, if we pursue the policy that Great Britain did as 
I have tried to state it, then when European trouble comes—and wars 
have not ceased and will not in his day nor mine—and when Great 
Britain is involved in war and her trade is in peril and the 
merchants of all the ports of the world are seeking a neutral ship to 
carry their products, then the demand will come for American bottoms 
to carry the trade of the world as it came in 1861 for British bottoms to 
carry the trade of the world, the American merchant marine at once 
leaps into new life and magnitude and gains a hold and power that will 
never from that moment cease. 

The Senator from Missouri in his ardor for free trade, run wild on 
free ships, seeks to take away from America that chance, and it is not 
a small chance. It is not a chance that is not worth reckoning. It is 
the onedistinctive thing that in the end and perhaps in the near future 
will in restore the American carrying trade. I can fancy under 
these conditions the amazement with which such a proposition as that 
of the Senator from Missouri is looked upon abroad except by those 
who would benefit by it the most. 

No, sir, such is not the to be pursued by the American Con- 

We ought to build our own ships and not present the lamenta- 
ble spectacle to the world of passing an act that says to the world 
outside that a great people, with a seacoast of 6,000 miles, which 
twenty years ago was second in the commerce of the globe, deliberately 
lays down all hope for the future and declares to the world outside that 
it shall build our ships and we can not buildourown. Sir, there never 
was a great commercial and a great naval people which carried the trade 
of the world that did not build ‘its own ships. The Senators may hunt 
in all the analogies and in all the illustrations and in all the examples 
that are afforded by the past and the proposition that can never be 
found to vary is that the people who carry the merchandise of the 
world, who control its commerce, are the people who build the ships 
with which to do it; and when the national spirit dies with reference 
to one it will die out with reference to another. I can not, it is intol- 
erable to me, for a moment to imagine the condition of the American 
people after they have said to the world, ‘‘ We can not build our ships; 
we will try no longer; furnish them to us and make us pay a tribute 
to you.” No,sir, I do not believe that the American Congress is going 
to pass any such measure. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business. Af- 
ter twenty minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 3 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, May 2, 1884. 


The House met at 11 ọ’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joun 8. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MORRISON. I move that the morning hour be dispensed with. 

Mr. MORRILL. [ask permission to introduce some reports from the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. Weare loaded down with reports made 
by that committee, and it will take but a few moments to dispose of 
them. 

Mr. MORRISON. I must insist upon the motion. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 12. 

Mr. MORRILL. Unless Ican have unanimous consent to make these 
reports from the committee I shall be compelled to make the point of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. MORRISON and Mr. MORRILL were appointed tellers. 

Mr. RANDALL. I thought there was an agreement in the House on 
yesterday that we were to dispense with private business to-day. 

The SPEAKER. That was to dispense with private business on the 
Calendar. - 

Mr. RANDALL, But the reports to-day would be only of a private 
nature. 

The SPEAKER. There was only unanimous consent to dispense 
with the consideration of the Private Calendar. The tellers will take 
their places. 

Mr. MORRILL (before the counthad been completed). I withdraw 
the demand for a quorum. 

So (no further count being demanded) the morning hour was dis- 

with—two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to consider bills 
raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. Bosa to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes. 

UTTING. I recognize, Mr. Chairman, in this bill before the 

House one of great importance to the people of the country at this 
time. In fact, I recognize in any bill that is brought before the House 
in the usual way a measure of importance. I think that every meas- 
ure that comes from the hands of a committee after it has been prop- 
erly investigated should receive the careful attention and consideration 
of the House. That is what we are here for. 

I am sorry to see one thing, Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this 
bill—in fact, I am sorry to seethe same thing occur in regard to the dis- 
cussion of almost every bill that comes before the House—that is, I am 
sorry to see a great many men discuss bills which come up herein the light 
of the political action of parties in the future. I do not believe this is 
right. Ido not believe that it issafe. While I believe that politics and 
political ies are as necessary to good government and to good man- 
agement in the government as is motion to the purity of the air or water, 
still I believe when we come into a body like this we should attempt 
to hs ran without an idea as to how our legislation is going to affect 

litical parties or persons or political policies in the future. I donot 
Peliove thet it that it etanstodcen One of the great dangers to-day of this 
country is that men when they come togetherin legislative bodies talk 
and write and vote with a view to giving political advantage to one or 
the other political party in thefuture. That is the great danger of the 
American people and the American form of government to-day. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is one to reform and reduce the tariff law 
which is upon our statute-books. The Democratic party hasset itself to 
the task of making the rages believe thatin fact andin reality free 
trade is the true principle, is the true theory, is the true policy of 
management which we should enter upon for the future. This is not 
a bill which asks for entire free trade, but it points in that direction, 
and almost every er who has spoken in its favor from the com- 
mencement of the debate until now has announced principles and an- 
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nounced himself as standing upon principles which in the end would 
result in free trade in this country. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I could 
look far enough into the future to see this country what I believe it 
will be fifty or a hundred years from now, then I should agree with the 
gentleman from Connecticut who talked yesterday [Mr. Eaton], and 
say that possibly at some time in the future, when we are great enough, 
when we are balanced enough in our trade, in our commerce, and in 
our manufacturing establishments so that they equalize themselves and 
create an equilibrium as to trade, exchange, and commerce, then per- 
myer might be in favor of free trade. But that time has not come. 
It not come yet. 

There are three or four elements which enter into the discussion of 
this bill, or which ought to enter into the discussion of it. We should 
take into consideration all of the industries of this country; we should 
take into consideration the capital of the country, the manufacturing 
interests, the commerce, and the labor of the country. I am vi 
happy to see such a unanimity of feeling, if I am to judge the feeling 
by what is said upon the floor of this House, in making the great ele- 
ment of labor in this country what it ought to be, and what it doubt- 
less will be in the future if the policy we have entered upon in the past 
is carried thro as it ought to be. Iam one, Mr. Chairman, to be- 
lieve that labor is capital. It is the finest, the grandest, and the noblest 
capital of all that we have. Why, sir, you may take a pile of gold, 
which we say in the ordinary sense is capital, and it amounts in itself 
to mere rubbish—nothing more nor less than rubbish. But you touch 
that pile of gold with the magic wand of labor and obtain what it will 
produce with the help of labor, and then we have the greatest, the 

dest, in fact all of the results which are achieved in this country. 

ou must have a unanimity of feeling, a unanimity of purpose, a 
grand, open-hearted, and broad policy as to the workings of labor and 
capital together to achieve good results and government, and especially 
to achieve results and government upon the principles we live 
under, and by which we attempt to manage our affairs at this time. 

Take labor, Mr. Chairman, and send it to the mountains and the 
forest. It will hew from the mountain-side the rough stones and from 
the timber fresh from nature’s hand, and from the resulterect the man- 
sions in which we live, erect buildings for the keeping of our poor, erect 
railroad bridges, school-houses, docks, and otherstructures. Te is labor 
that does this, and when labor has accomplished this it takes useless 
and inert material and from it creates something of value and use. So 
it is with the iron in the mountain. So it is with the minerals in the 
depths of the earth. And did I believe that the Democratic party was 
sincere upon this subject of labor I would go with them to any length, 
andindeed I will go with them to any length on this subject when they 
are fair, open, and sincere. nd 

There was one thing I desired to speak of which came to my notice 
the other day; and in speaking of this, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire 
in heart or by word to cast any aspersions upon the gentleman to whose 
action I wish at this time to advert.. We have heard, as I have said, 
from every man who has spoken on this subject of labor on the other 
side burning words, eloquent words, words sound in philosophy and 
fact, which indicated a desire to lift up and to help the laboring men 
of this country. 

The other day when we were considering in this House the shipping 
bill we had under consideration a clause of our statutes—and, thank 
God, the only one of the kind that exists in this country—by which a 
direct tax is placed on the labor of men. I refer now to that section 
which imposes a tax of 40 cents a month upon the wages of the sailor 
of the seas, lakes, and inland waters of this country in order that he 
may be provided with some place to be taken care of in times of sick- 
ness and poverty. It was proposed by an amendment to remove the 
tax on labor which that statute imposed. We then heard one of the 
leaders of the Democratic party on the other side—I refer respectfully 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], a man who has talked 
as loud and long and often on the rights of the laboring man and the 
poor man as anybody on this floor—we heard his voice in opposition 
to the repeal of that statute, and he carried that opposition so far as to 
- call for a division of the House upon the vote being taken in favor of its 
repeal. This is not fair, this is not consistent, and shows that talk in 
favor of labor is plenty, but the votes not so plenty. 

As I have said, that law is the only one on the statute-books of the 
United States which taxes labor directly. Under that law the labor of 
the sailor is taxed 40 cents a month in order that he may be supported 
when sick or disabled. By the laws of the several States and the 
United States places are provided for persons who can not support them- 
selves. Yet we found this man who has talked so eloquently about 
labor and about the laborer and the poor man standing up here and op- 
posing the proposition to repeal that unjust law, and even coming for- 
ward to act as a teller in counting the votes of the House in order to 
defeat that proposition. All the liberal-minded men of the House on 
either side asked that this statute tax on labor be wiped out, and that 
the Government itself, which in fact receives directly and indirectly 
the benefits of commerce and of the services of these men, should pay 
the expenses of such institutions. But objection was made to it, and 
made from a source which I was very sorry to see, because it showed me 
that fine talk in favor of helping the condition of the laborer was one 
thing and votes upon the same subject was another thing. 
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I am in favor of doing everything we can to assist and elevate the 
labor of this land. Not only that, but whenever a proposition to that 
end is before the House, if I am here and do not vote in the direction 
in which I now speak, then I hope some gentleman will call my atten- 
tion to it and throw in my face the remarks I now make, as he may 
well do. Ishall do this because it is in the line for the elevation of 
humanity, because it is true statesmanship, and because I believe and 
know that the labor of this country is the foundation of all our success. 

It has been said here that the tariff builds up manufacturing in- 
dustries at the expense of the laborer and at the expense of the farmer. 
While my constituents. are not all farmers, not all laborers, not all 
mechanics, but are people engaged in all of the various industries of the 
country, I stand here to-day and say that I do not believe a single word 
of that assertion. I know this assertion is incorrect and will combat it 
as long as I have power to be heard here or elsewhere. 

The policy of this nation, and of all nations that kave been successful 
in their careers, has been in the past based upon a tariff, and a tariff for 
protection. It is true that England, after she had arrived at that point 
in her career where she had become solely a manufacturing and commer- 
cial nation, saw fit to resort to free trade, and this change in policy was 
because she desired to reap the benefit of selling in this and other coun- 
tries the products of her various manufacturing establishments. That 
is the truth of the matter, and the time will come when the actual facts 
will be demonstrated, if they are not fully known and understood now. 

If it can be shown to be true that the farmer or the laborer is injured 
by the tariff, then I will vote for this bill, and so will any man who 
thinks rightly upon this subject. Letus seeabout this. A little more 
than a hundred years ago the ple of this country wrested by force 
this land from the grasp of d herself. 

And right here, lest I forget it, let me say that it makes me tremble 
when I hear men stand up here on this floor and advocate the princi- 
ples of government which d has established. I am actually 
afraid of any policy or principle which the English Government advo- 
cates and asks us to adopt. We can well beatraid of it. The English 
Government is the enemy of labor and of our form of government and 
has been such enemy from time immemorial. 

It is only necessary in confirmation of that statement to point to Ire- 
land. England now has Ireland in her grasp, and has had for many 
years. The people of that unfortunate country are the most down- 
trodden and seemingly God-forsaken people inthe world. Theyare not, 
however, forsaken by God, nor by the people of this land, nor by liberty- 
loving people all over the world. But England by its grasping, con- 
temptible, and selfish policy has degraded Ireland to the lowest depths. 
The time will come, and I believe and hope it is not far distant, when 
Ireland, with the assistance of other nations, will have the power to rise 
up and shake off the odious yoke and assert her right to be a free nation. 
I am afraid of a country and of a people which will do such things as 
these, and I have a right to be afraid. 

But let us see about the manufacturing establishments. As I said 
before, our people wrested this country from England when it was a 
wilderness, and with plains and prairies which then were unknown and 
were thought to be valueless. t the same skill, the same ambition, 
the same determination, and the same bravery which under great diffi- 
culties took this country from the grasp of England has made it to-day 
a garden. It is really a garden at this time in comparison with other 
portions of the world, although but a little time has elapsed since our 
childhood as a nation. 

Our people swept the forests from the land in the Eastern States and 
in the Middle States and in some portions of the Southern States, and 
have made them fields of grain fit for the reaper’s hook and the skilled 
machinery of theage. They have penetrated to the plains of the West, 
which were supposed to be valueless, and lo and behold! it has been 
discovered that those plains are most fertile and responsive and sym- 
pathetic to the farmer’s manipulation; they are grain fields supplying 
the staple cereals for our people, and beyond this a large amount for 
the hungry of other nations. The rivers and streams were converted 
into power and bordered with manufacturing industries. The mount- 
ains were made to give forth of their inexhaustible stores of mineral 
and coal and other substances. The face of the land was made to blos- 
som as a garden. 

Now, when we have built up our manufacturing establishments all over 
this country, when we have made this country a farming country so that 
none like it exists in the world, when we have developed manufacturing 
capacity wonderful for the age, then England comes in again and says 
that she wants our markets, and that she wants them upon the same 
basis that we have them, without tax, without let or hinderance. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, a nation is butagreat family. A nation is but 
an aggregution of individuals. When you see a man who is not am- 
bitious and determined enough to provide properly for the wants of 
himself and those who are dependent upon him, when he is not will- 
ing to work for their protection and advancement, he is unworthy of 
the name. When you see a family that does not work as a family for 
the mutual welfare of all its members you can safely say that family 
can not prosper. Now, I say that our nation is but a great, a grand, 
and a noble family. No more and no less. 

Now, what does England want? After we have built our railroads, 
after we have erected our manufacturing establishments, after we have 
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created by the sweat of our brows and by our mental superiority our 

t industrial establishments as well as our great agricultural facil- 
ities, she wants to come in and take away from us the trade that we 
have in this way built up. And she seeks this upon what basis? She 
does not propose to pay anything for this advantage. We must raise 
taxes fromsome source; we musthave revenue from somewhere. If we 
do not take it from other nations who seek to trade with us we must take, 
it directly from the citizens of our country. ; i 

But some gentlemen on the other side have said, ‘‘ We are having 
too much taxation; we are raising too much money; our Treasury is 
full and overflowing.” Why, sir, what mere talk this is; it is sense- 
less gabble and without foundation in fact. I can not see, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we have a right to talk in this way so long as we have upon 
our hands a debt of $1,500,000,000. ‘‘ But,’ say some gentlemen, 
‘“Jetus fund that debt and hand it down to the future.”’ Isayno; you 
have no more right to transmit the national debt to the future for pay- 
ment by yoursons and your daughters and their successors in life than 
you have to leave upon your farm or other property incumbrances to 
be paid by your sons and your daughters which you had the ability to 
pay in your lifetime. Such a thing is simply an injustice upon the 
future generations. It is an wei to ingraft into the financial man- 

ent of this country the principle that the Government of England 
opts in regard to its national debt. I am against such a thing from 
first to last, and shall be in all the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of having a market at home. I amin 
favor of raising our own agricultural products and ing our own man- 
ufacturing products, so that we may have a market at home for both, 
and that there may be an equilibrium in the exchange of agricultural 
products and manufactured products. We have already come pretty 
near doing this, so fur as the agricultural products of this country are 
concerned: Last year, with the exception of tobacco and cotton, we used 
in this country 92 per cent. of our agricultural products, and exported 
only 8 per cent. Now, if the manufacturing establishments of this 
country were sufficient to create a home market for the other 8 per 
cent. we would have a perfect equilibrium as to these two great branches 
of industry; and that is what we ought to have. For this purpose I 
am in favor of keeping up the taxes which we now receive. The 
greatest tax upon the products of the farmer and the manufacturer to- 
day in this country is the cost of — the products tomarket. The 
time has come when all men of b views, all men who think as 
they ought, regardless of political influence, should put their ability 
to the task of legislating in the direction of creating a commerce that 
shall carry abroad all the products we have for foreign nations. It isa 
shame to us that our products for exportation are obliged to go abroad 
in foreign bottoms and under the protection of foreign flags and pay 
large sums to Englishmen as freight upon it. 

The present tariff law was passed only a year ago. It was passed 
after a long and toilsome fight, during which the people all over the 
country almost held their breath awaiting the result of the discussion 
and the vote upon it. And now, within even less than a year after the 
passage of that act, this body enters again upon a discussion of the 
tariff. The people all over this country are agitated and fearful. They 
are waiting to see whatthe result of our action may be. They know that 
the Democratic party has committed itself to the doctrine of free trade. 
Our manufacturing establishments have been erected, the money put 
into them has been invested upon the basis of the laws now in force, 
and while it may not be entirely accurate in a legal sense to say that a 
law passed under such circumstances is a contract between the law- 
maker and those who go into business upon the faith of such legisla- 
tion, it is almost true. I and no man in this House can hon- 
estly deny the declaration, that the agitation of the tariff question at 
this time is purely for political purposes and nothing else. This, I say 
again, is the great danger of this country. Menshould bebroad enough 
to lift themselves above partisanship when they legislate here. While 
I have the right to be a Republican and my fellow-member has aright 
to be a Democrat I denounce the partisanship which prompts men to 
legislate on this floor presumably for the whole nation and yet in fact 
for the advancement and success of their political party. 

You may take up and talk about the past acts of the political par- 
ties as much as you have a mind to, but you have no right to stand 
here on this floor and attempt to legislate and vote simply for the future 
advancement of your party. You have no right to do it, and any party 
that does it does it at its peril. You must understand that the people 
in this country can see, and they not only see but they see sharply. 
The laboring class, the voting communities of this country, are not ig- 
norant and downtrodden like the voting and laboring classes of Europe. 
They are not that class of people; they see and think and know, and 
any party or any set of men who may come here and from day to day 
legislate in the interest of their party will be called to an account for 
it at the ballot-box in the future. and in the near future, too. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that wherever you find a manufacturing estab- 
lishment you find thrift. Ihavein my own vicinity several that were 
erected but a little time ago, only a few years ago, and they are now the 
pride of our people and the foundation of our prosperity. 

These manufacturing establishments employ at least 5,000 men and 
women. These men and women have houses, neat, comfortable, and 
clean; their families attend school and are being educated. They at- 


tend churches and Sabbath-schools; they are intelligent, high-minded 
people. All this was brought about by these manufacturing establish- 
ments in our midst. 

But what more do we have? Well, these 5,000 people and more are 
laboring and receiving good wages. It is fair to say each one of them 
represents a family of at least three persons more, making 20,000 people 
in all who are supported by these industries. Well, what more? The 
farmers who compose the farming community around there on the 
shores of that beautiful lake find a home market for their produce 
with these 20,000 people who are gathered together in carrying on these 
manufacturingestablishments. Twenty thousand people are there who 
furnish a home market for these farmers for nearly or quite all they 
raise. The value of lands around about Oswego, Fulton, and Auburn, 
where these manufacturing establishments are situated, have advanced 
rapidly on the basis of this market made at their very doors. The farm- 
ers are not obliged to rely on a distant market and pay heavy freights 
to get produce to New York or anywhere else. They hitch up their 
teams in the morning and drive into town and sell the produce of their 
farms to those people who are being employed and paid reasonable and 
proper wages. Now, Mr. Chairman, you can see here how these manu- 
facturing establishments benefit the farmers in the vicinity. 

But you say the tariff law upholds manufacturing establishments, 
and that the profits which they make are taken from labor and from 
the farm. I say it isnot true. I say the facts do not show it. I have 
heard it stated on the floor of this House that the pay of the laborers 
of this country is not equivalent or equal to the pay given to the labor- 
ers in England. I say that is not true. I want tostate one thing here, 
and a man ought not to be obliged to state anything else in order to 
refute that statement, so that it would not be again resurrected at any 
time or any place, and that is that last year 383,000 people came across 
the ocean from foreign lands and passed through Castle Garden in the 
city of New York. Will some gentleman whose opinion is not preju- 
diced tell me why it was those 383,000 people came over here and spread 
out all over this beautiful country of ours? If he answers truthfully, 
and he will when he is not excited, he will when he desires to speak 
the truth and is unprejudiced, say it is because the laboring man re- 
ceives better wages in this country. And this fact alone is enough for 
me to state as a complete refutation of the statement that labor is better 
paid in Europe than here. 

But, sir, we can go further upon this subject. Some men may say 
that these immigrants, these poor people, had heard of our liberty; that 
they had heard of our free Government. Thank God that isso. Thank 
God for the liberty of this country, and that the benefits and blessings 
which flow from this grand Government of ours not only go over our 
own land, which is broad and large, but the reputation of it goes all 
over the world. Every people in every enlightened land in the uni- 
verse has heard of this grand Government of ours. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, when people leave their homes and come to our land there are 
other considerations than our free Government which influence them. 
These considerations are that they are to be benefited by the change in 
more ways than this. They are to have better wages and better homés, 
better food, better clothing; their children are to have better oppor- 
tunities for education and refinement here than under the governments 
of the Old World. They are influenced by all these and more. 

I tell you, Mr, Chairman, the iove of country is inborn in a man, 
and like the spring on the mountain-side it bubbles and flows over and 
gives blessings and life toall around. We can see this principle in the 
people of Ireland, that down-trodden and oppressed people whose rights 
and liberties have all been taken away by grasping England. Here 
is a country and people that can not protect themselves from the greed 
of their oppressor, and her children are scattered all over the face of 
the earth seeking homes more congenial and governments more liberal. 
They come to our land and make new homes in this country, not be- 
cause they dislike Ireland; not because the love for Ireland has died 
out in their hearts; but they left their old homes with that love, strong 
and vigorous, clinging to them, although it was a home in a shanty or 
sod house, and they came to this country because their children, be- 
cause their people, because their wives and families would have better 
homes, schools, and a better chance in the race and struggle of life. 

It is the hope of improving their condition that brings them; and 
they know that the child of a man who comes to this country and be- 
comes & citizen of our Republic may become the highest and the best; 
that the possibilities are before him for grand achievement. If he stays 
in Ireland he will be but a serf in fact just so long as the iron hand of 
England can be kept upon him with safety. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact that my time is almost 
expended and that I must finish my remarks. However, I wish bya 
few extracts and a few remarks to show that our fathers in the past 
were in favor of a protective tariff. 

It is very evident that our fathers when they laid the foundation of 
our Government laid it with the firm conviction that a protective 
policy was the true one for us to pursue. 

We find in the Constitution this clause: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 


cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States. 


Now, what legislation followed this constitutional clause? What 
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was done in to tariff legislation? We find that the second bill 
framed under it was a protective bill, and had the following heading or 
preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge of 

entof of manu- 
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The doctrine of protection to our industries was fully recognized by 
Jefferson in his eighth annual message, wherein he said : 

We mustapply a portion of our industry and capital to internal manufactures 
and improvements, Little doubt remains that establishments formed and 
forming will, under the freedom of labor from taxation, under protecting duties 
and prohibitions, become permanent. i 

Thus Jefferson even sanctioned prohibitions. T: Hall from 
1784 to 1824 repeatedly adopted high protective-tariff resolutions and 
bound its members by solemn pledges to wear no goods and use no im- 
plements or furniture which were not of domestic manufacture if the 
domestic article could at any price be procured. 

Washington delivered his first inaugural clad in homespun, in order to 
emphasize the American doctrine of protection. Jefferson did the same. 

This is what the fathers of the past said, and we see also that Tam- 
many Hall, the hot-bed and nest-egg of Democracy, advocated for many 
years of the past the same sound doctrine. 

If you will allow me a few moments I will show by actual and avig 
tables and facts that our laborers are better paid here than in the Ol 
World, and for this purpose I read from a table which showed the actual 
facts in this regard in 1883: 


Weekly wages. 

Occupation ka 

Cop-winders | $8 00 | $3 50 
Finishers. A 5 00 | 250 
Rulers | 800 435 
Spoolers -| 8 00 3235 
Foremen A 20 00 7 00 
ickers....... £ 7 00 412 
Hank-wind | 7 00 375 
"And now I will read to you the facts in to the wages paid to 


laborers in the ship-yards of the Clyde and the ship-yards of the United 
States in 1883. Robert B. Porter writes the New York Tribune that 
he found that the pay-roll of one of the leading Clyde ship-yards con- 
tained the names of 1,600 men during the last two weeks of November, 
1883, including foremen and apprentices, and that the amount of the 
pay-roll for these two weeks was £4,000, or £2,000 per week. This gave 
an avi for each man of $6.25 per week. The census of the United 
States for 1880 shows that there was paid out for wages in all kinds of 
ship-building in the United States in 1880 $12,800,000, which was 
divided among 21,330 hands employed, giving each about $600 per year, 
or nearly twice as much as is paid in the ship-yard on the Clyde. 

I will also read an extract from the London Times to show what esti- 
mate the people put upon the effort in this country to inaugurate a 


system of free trade. This extract was printed in the paper named in 
July, 1880: 
The United States do not a the question from the same point of view 


as ourselves. The object of theirstatesmen is not to secure the greatest amount 
of wealth for the country generally, but to keep up by whatever means the 
standard of comfort among the laboring classes. 

Here is an admission from free-trade England that the free-trade pol- 
icy of its country is in the main intended to enrich the country, and at 
the same time that journal by inference admits that our protective pol- 
icy is kept in force to lift up and keep up the laboring classes. 

In order now toshow by and not by talk merely that our farm- 
ers have been benefited by the present system of tariff, let us go back 
a little and examine the prices of farm produce. In 1816 our country so 
far as production was concerned was little more thana farming commu- 
nity, and as manufacturing grew up we will see by the following table 
how the value of farm products increased. As our home market in- 
creased by the building up of manufactories our farmer received an in- 
crease for his farm products and the Jaborer obtained a better price for 
his work. 


Market price. 
Products. 1882. 
H $1 42 
20 60 
15 60 
6 15 
5 80 
12 40 
06 13 
to 2000| $2000 to 100 00 
to 4500| 10000to 25000 
to 500 700to 1600 
to 40 700to 1600 
to 200 00 | 500 00 to 1,200 00 
to 75 150to 250 
to 800| 1200to 2500 


Now, Mr. Chairman, from all this I say in conclusion that our pro- 
tective policy is correct, and that the free-trade policy of the Demo- 
cratic party is but the echo of English ideas, intended to break down 
our manufacturers and farmers and to cripple our laboring classes in 
their struggle for a higher life. I am in favor also of keeping up our 
present system, internal taxation on whisky and tobacco, until at least 
our national debt is paid. 

If our country was like England in all its conditions, then free trade 
would bemore reasonable; butitisnot, and I hope never will be. There- 
fore I shall vote inst the Morrison bill and any attempt at free 
trade or an app to free trade. 

The English system isthe contrary of ours. It does not aim to protect 
labor, but to protect capital as distinguished from labor. It does not 
distribute wealth to the many, but to the few at the expense of the 
many. Its effect has been to accumulate wealth in the hands of capi- 
talists, to make the rich man richer and the poor man still more poor, 
until they have arrived in land at a condition of society which 
quite justified one of her most able and gifted statesmen, when speak- 
ing of her people, in saying that “‘they had on the one hand a grand 
and magnificent aristocracy and on the other hand a double-headed 
panperism.’’ ; 


Life is a struggle for a higher place, for a higher and a better exist- 


ence. Each man, family, and each nation les by itself. 
Each nation has its own principles for its foundation. Our nation 
is a free nation and it is getting to be a wise pation. We are happy 


and contented in knowing that the poor and oppressed of all lands, 
even to the furthermost part of the earth, have heard of and recog- 
nized our better government, and we are happy and proud that they 
come to our shores toseek the benefits of our form of government; and, 
Mr. Chairman, I feel it to be my duty to raise my voice and cast my 
vote against any policy or proposed law which shall mark us‘as having 
entered upona career like that of England. We separated ourselves 
from England by force more than a hundred years ago because we did 
not like her form of government, and it is now our duty to keep the 
principles of ish government and English policy from dragging us 
down to the level from which we extricated ourselves then. The 
American people will look with suspicion upon anything in the way of 
government principles which are recommended by England. 

Let free trade remain on the banners of England, but let our poli 
be in all the years to come what it has been in the past. Let us 
to make a market here for all our products. Let us adhere tothe policy 
of paying fair wages to the laborer, and let us stand by the idea that 
America is a government for Americans and for American ideas and 

rinciples. [Applause. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. DuESTER]. 

Mr. DEUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire herewith to give notice that 
after the pending bill shall have been to the House from the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union I will offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to it: 

Sec. 3. And on and after the Ist day of July, 1884, no duty or rate of duty shall 
be levied, collected, or paid on any kind of raw material which may in any man- 
ner be consumed by the people or by the factories of the United tes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment for free raw materials deserves, I 
think, the full attention of this House asa serious step in the direction 
of a judicious and effective effacement of the incongruities of that part 
of our system of indirect taxation which touches our foreign commerce. 
It is beyond gainsay that at present our foreign commercial relations 
are in no manner sati ry; they are, on the contrary, in such a pre- 
carious condition that, were it not for the exportof our cereals and some 
other staples, the balance of trade would be overwhelmingly against 
us. With comparatively few exceptions, our manufactures, superior in 
their finish and quality to most of the manufactures of foreign nations, 
are yet by reason of their cost excluded from the foreign markets, and 
stagnation of business, as a consequence of fierce domestic competition 
and overproduction, stares us in the face. Our factories are closed 
only too frequently and for too great a length of time, and upon our 
workmen is thus thrown the burden and misery of involuntary idleness. 
They and their families are reduced to penury for the want of steady 
and remunerative employment, and however much they look about for 
relief, they are unable to obtain it. Not even in strikes can they find it. 
For in times of commercial stagnation strikes are more of a Godsend 
than of an injury to the manufacturer; they relieve him in part of his 
difficulties and make his struggle for the maintenance of his enterprises 
easier, by furnishing him a convenient occasion and pretext for the com- 
plete cessation of all unprofitable production. The assertion is of course 
out of the question that by an extended depression of trade the manu- 
facturer is not injuriously affected. Yet it is undeniable that theinjury 
which hesuffers in times of commercial disturbance counts but slightly in 
comparison with that which falls upon his workmen. Therecuperative 
power and tenacity of capital outlast the periods of commercial adversity, 
while on the other hand the laborer is confronted with beggary and 
starvation when once a ; reduction or an entire stoppage of his 
wages takes place. But in spite of the fact that by the temporary loss 
of a market, and the consequent diminution of his sales, the manufact- 
urer is less affected than his workmen, the damage which he must in- 
evitably thereby sustain is sufficiently great to make to a considerable 
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degree his interests akin to those of the workman, and thus both, as 
it were, by a common impulse look about for a cure of the evil which 
at this juncture presses upon them jointly. How they are to obtain 
this cure it is in the end, however, less for them than for us to deter- 
mine; and appearances indicate, indeed, that their own opinions and 
wishes in respect to the choice of the proper remedy for their joint com- 
plaints are in no manner homogeneous. But whatsoever be the cure 
which in our wisdom we may apply to our present economic disorders, 
it will forever prove unavailing and inoperative, if it be not primarily 
directed to a judicious modification of the present tariff and to the de- 
struction of the deleterious influence which this tariff exercises upon 
our foreign commerce, and as a friend of the workman as well as of the 
manufacturer I shall now strive to demonstrate this assertion. 
A FEW WORDS ON BOUNTIES, 

Our schedule of customs duties, as it stands at present and as it has 
stood since 1861, is based upon the irrational idea that our manufact- 
urers deserve high bounties in the indirect form of high duties for the 
permanent maintenance of a domestic control of the domestic consump- 
tion, regardless of their ability or inability to enter foreign markets as 
competitors with the manufacturers of rival countries, For the pur- 
pose of creating a profitable and exclusive home market for our own 
manufacturers we are foolish enough to tax our people annually, in- 
directly, to an extent of $300,000,000, or to an amount of $16 a year 
for every man, woman, and child of our population, and by the impo- 
sition of exorbitant duties on raw materials we deprive at the same 
time even our protected manufacturers of every opportunity of success- 
ful competition outside of our own markets. Our customs legislation is 
so shortsighted that it protects everybody and everything for the sake 
of the mere maintenance of the principle of protection, and owing to 
its want of due discrimination it inflicts in reality a heavy damage 
upon the greater part of our industries and upon our people in gen- 
eral. By holding out to manufacturers the prospect of immense boun- 
ties and profits it has caused a disproportionately rapid and unhealthy 
spread of factories, and has thereby produced the glutting of our markets 
with a great excess of products, thus working out in part the very end 
which it was instituted to prevent—the lowering of the prices of our 
commodities to the level of the foreign quotations, In spite of all draw- 
backs it manifests, indeed, as its ultimate sequence, an odd but steady 
inclination toward reductions, not, however, toward reductions which 
harmonize with the conditions under which a healthy industrial produc- 
tion takes place, but rather toward forced reductions, which obtain their 
origin through the instrumentality of a wild and daring competition. 
It hurts in a twofold respect—it hurts the consumers in general by in- 
creasing unjustly the price of their commodities, and it hurts again the 
manufacturers, whom it allures into reckless enterprises by the decep- 
tive prospect of large profits. 

THE POSITION OF OUR MANUFACTURERS. 

It is unfortunately trae that we have among us manufacturers who 
are so wedded to the idea of commercial isolation that they will never 
think the effects of our tariff other than beneficial, but without excep- 
tion this class of manufacturers represents the most heavily protected 
interests. It fears the loss of bounties varying from 100 to 150 per cent. 
of the value of its protected products. Such manufacturers, among 
whom figure prominently those of chemicals and of the steel industry, 
find it hard to surrender their golden monopolies, and instead of losing 
their bounties, they prefer rather that, by mutual accord, their factories 
be closed for months, in order that thus their production might be accom- 
modated to the demands and needs of the home markets. It matters 
little to them if through their selfishness they throw out of employment 
thousands of workmen. Their workmen may seek other employment 
or starve. Work is plentiful and cheap, but privileges are hard to ac- 
quire and precious, and therefore they cling to their privileges. 

But there is a larger class of manufacturers which looks upon our 
tariff from a different point of view and which commands enough sense 
and experience to comprehend the advantages of a foreign market, and 
this class consists principally of those whose profits are lessened by 
heavy domestic competition. These manufacturers perceive that our 
tariff policy involves simply an inhibition to them to export the surplus 
of their products, that it lays, in fact, an embargo upon their export 
trade in home manufactures. They ize the necessity and desir- 
ability of a full and free competition with the factories of other coun- 
tries, and in order to gain an access to the foreign markets they hold 
themselves in readiness to accept from the hands of the American Con- 
gress the liberation of raw materials from duty, knowing quite well that, 
if once in the possession of this privilege, they will be able to control 
the foreign markets by the superiority of their products. They see that 
bounties furnish no safeguard against domestic competition, and to save 
themselves and their workmen from ruin, they are willing to surrender 
whatever advantages they now enjoy under our tariff in exchange for 
the full-and unrestricted privilege of free raw materials. 

THE CONDITIO SINE QUA NON. 

Cheap raw materials are the first prerequisite of cheap production 
and successful competition. High-priced raw materials will inevitably 
limit our manufactures to the outlets which we possess in this country; 
whereas with cheap raw materials we would be able to compete in 
foreign markets with every other commercial nation. With high-priced 


raw materials we have either to stop production until a reviving demand 
sets our works into renewed motion, or we must continue it with the 
prospect of bankruptcy. To compete successfully with the manufact- 
uring industries of Europe, it is but requisite that our manufacturers 
be enabled to acquire all kinds of raw materials upon terms equally 
favorable with those upon which Great Britain, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland obtain theirs. The superiority 
of ourmeans of production is such that our industries need no protection 
to enable them to profitably compete with those of Europe, if they share 
once with the European industries the joint advantage of cheap raw ma- 
terials. Our exports in cotton goods are sufficient evidence of this fact, 


‘and the same also holds good of all articles in which the skill and the 


inventive genius of the American workman come into play. In fact, 
wherever the value of the work bears a high relation to the value of 
the raw material, there we can even at this moment freely compete 
with foreign nations. Especially is this so in the case of machinery, 
tools, hardware, and fire-arms. Though they are protected by rates 
varying from 50 to 175 per cent., the superiority of American workman- 
ship is yetable to overcome these burdens. Wherever labor largely pre- 
ponderates in the combined value of labor and materials, there we excel. 
A CASE IN POINT, 

The manufacture of woolen goods is one of our most important indus- 
tries, and if we are in search of a striking display of the injurious effect 
of a tax on raw materials, we need merely study its present condition. 

The tariff charges on fine woolen goods are from 45 to75 per cent.; on 
low goods from 100 to almost 150 per cent. Yet this high rate of duty 
on certain classes of woolens hardly enables their manufacturers to 
save themselves from bankraptey. Certain goods of Berlin fabrica- 
tion undersell American goods which are protected by a duty of more 
than 90 per cent. Cloth which costs in Berlin 75 to 80 cents meets the 
American article at double the price, and this because it is made of wool 
which costs here on the average about 35 cents in the grease, while the 
Berlin manufacturer can use colonial wools at a little over half that 
cost. This sufficiently explains why we can not compete. If we were 
to abolish the tariff on wool, and if we were to provide other cheap un- 
taxed mill supplies, we should be amply protected by a tariff on woolens 
of from 25 to 35 per cent. As the matter stands, we find, however, no 
protection at 90 per cent., and our pernicious taxation of raw wool 
results merely in the gradual crippling of the woolen manufacture. 

By the exclusion of a sufficiently cheap supply of foreign wools our 
manufacturers are in fact already compelled to make nearly all one line of 
goods, from cheap to middling. Had we, however, cheap foreign wools, 
the case would be different; then we could readily manufacture a variety 
of cloths and woolen goods, and all of our woolen factories would find 
useful occupation. But as nearly all of our factories are now obliged 
to make the same class of goods and to use the same class of wool, com- 
petition becomes well-nigh destructive of our woolen industry. 

Fine goods are admitted into our ports at much lower rates than the 
coarser woolens, because the specific rate is the same on the finest wool- 
ens as on the commonest shoddy and cotton fabric. Against such a dis- 
crimination in favor of foreign goods fine woolen goods can of course 
not be manufactured in our factories, and we are therefore now annually 
importing them to the extent of $40,000,000—a sum which, if brought 
to the valuation of American woolen goods, will be about equal to 
$75,000,000 (adding duty,commission, freight,and the importer’s profit), 
or to nearly 30 per cent. of the value of the entire production of our 
woolen mills. That we should be confronted by such a condition of 
things, is certainly strong evidence of the hurtful character of our tariff; 
but even if we were audaciously to disregard it and to attempt now 
the manufacture of fine woolen goods as a mere experiment, we would 
soon be compelled by this very tariff to desist from it. 

THE TARIFF ON WOOL AND ITS BENEFICIARY. 

The question may fairly be raised whether it is the farmer who is pro- 
tected by the wool tariff. But the answer is an emphatic ‘‘no.’’ The 
farmer and the sheep-raiser by no means represent the same interest, 
and a correct view of the case must convince the farmer that he is 
the loser in the game. We raised in the year of the last census 35,- 
000,000 sheep, distributed among 4,000,000 of farmers, and if we make 
an even distribution, each American farmer will have to be credited 
with the raising of nine sheep. These nine sheep give about fifty-five 
pounds of raw wool, and at a protection of twelve cents the farmer re- 
ceives a bounty of $6.60. But his clothing and woolen-wear cost him 
on the average $50, or twice as much as he would need under a reign of 
free wool. In woolen goods he pays, therefore, a tax of $25 from his 
earnings, while his supposed gains from sheep-raising average only $6.60. 
The large wool-growers, whose interest is concentrated in compara- 
tively few localities, where land costs but little, use the millions of 
farmers who produce little wool merely as convenient instruments for 
procuring their own chestnuts safely from the fire. The burdens which 
every farmer has to carry as a consumer of woolen goodsare at least four 
times as high as the amount of the bounty which he would obtain from 
the tariff for his wool if all sheep raised in the United States were equally 
divided among all the farmers. This kind of protection to the farmer 
is like saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung-hole. 

FOREIGN WOOL IN ITS RELATION TO DOMESTIC WOOL, 
For sheep-farming our climate is by no means moreinclement than the 
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climate of Great Britain and Germany; yet, in the absence of any protec- 
tion for wool, Great Britain raises annually 30,000,000 of sheepand Ger- 
many 24,000,000. Besides, both these countries letin the cheap wools of 
Australia, the Cape, and South America, and they use them with their 
more costly domestic wools to the advantage of their woolen industry 
as wellas of their wool-growers. Indeed, the number of sheep of Great 
Britain varied but little during the ten years previous to 1880, though 
the imports of wool into that country have increased nearly 50 per 
cent. Of late, however, a slight decrease in sheep-raising has taken 
purse in England, owing to a change in the style of ladies’ dress goods. 

long as the desire for worsteds kept up a large demand for British 
fleeces, the price of British wool was far above that of foreign wool, 
and the same, too, would be the case with those of our wools which are 
materially different from colonial wools. With a good and cheap sup- 
ply of them for mixing, they would only add to the demand for our 
domestic wool and they would keep up its price rather than diminish 
it. The multiplied means of rapid locomotion have brought the vast 
pasture-lands of transoceanic continents almost to the very door of the 
English wool-spinner. Still, the British wool prices take no violent 
jumps like those of ourown wool. The unknown quantity of a foreign 
supply acts in the British markets invariably as a safety-valve against 
the high-pressure power of the speculator; while our own wool prices, 
on the contrary, show the natural influence which a protective tariff 
must forever exercise on inland prices—violent fluctuations, with a ten- 
dency toward the maximum line, that is, to the foreign price at the 
place of export, besides duties and charges. 


A HINT AS TO THE PROPORTIONS OF A TAX ON RAW MATERIALS, 


The wool clip of the United States, taking the highest estimate, 
amounts to about 280,000,000 pounds, and averaging the whole, high 
and low grades, at 30 cents a pound, we obtain for it an aggregate value 
of $85,000,000. 
we include in it the manufacture of ready-made clothing, woolen shirts, 
cloaks, and the like, an aggregate value of over $500,000, 000, and its very 
existence is based on the liberal supply of cheap raw wool. Our woolen 
factories employ 167,000 persons, and in the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing and other kindred industries there is besides an additional 
number of fully 250,000 persons employed. Thus manufacturing in- 
terests of a value of over $500,000,000 and the daily bread of nearly 
half a million of working people depend alone upon this single staple. 
A tax of 10 cents a pound on raw wool amounts for our entire clip to 
only $28,000,000, and were we to change it into a bounty of 10 cents 
a pound on raw wool and to admit wool and its substitutes free, we 
would at once give a new impetus to our woolen industry and to 
our commerce. A tax on raw materials is not like a tax on finished 
goods; itis equal to its own amount, plus the usual percentage of gross 
profit, multiplied by the number of procedures through which the raw 
material has to until it reaches the consumer in the finished state. 
A protection of $28,000,000 on wool keeps swelling and swelling at each 
intermediate until the protected wool reaches the consumer, and 
when it reaches him in its most finished state this protection will not 
fall far below $100,000,000, without giving any adequate advantage to 
manufacturer, workman, and consumer. On the contrary, it sacrifices 
their joint interests to those of the producer of the raw material—of the 
very n to whom it is always given to easily keep his product within 
the its of the general demand. 


WAGES IN THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


In woolens wages on the average are now about 30 per cent. higher 
in the United States than in England, and in England about 20 to 35 
p cent. higher than in France and fully 50 per cent. higher than in 

y. The actual difference between the wages of the operatives of 
the British and those of our own woolen mills can, however, best be as- 
certained from the following table: 


[Values reduced to American dollars; English shilling, 24 cents.] 


| Great Britain. 
| 


Description of occupations. 


| Dewsbury. 


Scribblers, men... 
Scribblers, women. 
Condenser-minders, lads.. 
Spinners, men ........... 
Spinners, pS! lads... 
Spinners, foremen.. 
arpers, women 
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Our woolen industry, on the other hand, represents, if | gi lads 


Difference between wages, &c.—Continued. 


United 
| Great Britain. poea 
j t 
1865. | 1880. 1878. | 1981 
Description of occupations. . —_——|-, — 
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Beamers, MEN ....sessreesesirsisses PESE SONS 52 
Healders, lads ... = S 
Fettlers, men .......sssessssssssesre. e ESRA a S 
WEAVING. | 
Pattern-designers, Men.......es|...ssnessres seeren ss 


Pattern-weavers, men.. 
Furriers, men............ 

Weavers, men... 
Weavers, women 
Burlers, women. 
Knotters, men... 
Menders and sewers..... 
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a Er T N OSO OREL, ISEA co adece 312 
FULLING j 
Fullorn, BULGES sypat ts scaotes sus) -busscsvacedodeesyos 00 | 5 76 5 52 6 89 | 735 
Pullers, foremenn ........ceseoysoslesecsseressesccesonee 6 1400 (R y E 
f 
DRESSING AND FINISHING. | 
LEa 5 04 6 4 
casso isaosssoscesiso 00 | 5 235 5 76 
asus senesouweneoess 572 5 52 | 5 76 
240/288 2 88 |. 
.| 6 00 | 5 52 6 00 |. 
.-| 600 | 5 52 6 00 
--/*8 40 | 9 60 7 20 
9 60 | 8 40 8 40 
4 32 |528 5 28 
8 40 | 6 48 6 48 
5 28 | 5 28 5 28 
5 28 |5 28 6 00 
e... 4 80 4800 


* Piece-work. 

SOME FIGURES ON THE TRADE IN WOOLENS. 

As regards the export of woolens, it is a significant fact that England, 
having the advantage of free wool, is far ahead of her rivals, and es- 
pecially so much so of the United States that our own export to the 
pitiable amount of $400,000 appears like the most cutting sarcasm on our 
tariff. But let the actual figures of the export and import of woolen 
goods and yarns for the year 1881 speak for themselves: ` 


Imports. 


| 


The English woolen exports in 1865 were still higher; for that year 
they reached the value of $129, 000,000.a8 against a value of $103,000,000 
in 1881. But tho they exceed very considerably those of France 
and cabaret Cea ve experienced latterly a marked decline, and 
this mainly ugh a change in fashion, by which hard lustrous goods, 
in which the English woolen mills excelled those of all other mills, 
were temporarily set aside. Compared with the utter insignificance of 
our own export res, the British woolen export is, however, still sim- 
ply gigantic, and it will likely retain its present volume indefinitely, if 
we should not now conclude to undermine it by the very force through 
which it obtained its wonderful growth and development—free raw 
materials. Through their agency alone it was enabled to take posses- 
sion of the markets of the world, and there is no reason why this su- 
premacy may not permanently be wrested from it by American rivalry, 
if to the American woolen mills the privilege of free raw wool be but 
once given. 
LABOR AND THE TARIFF. 

On the part of the highly protected class of our manufacturers the 
argument is frequently used that through the tariff the condition of 
the American laborer is elevated far above that of his European com- 
petitor; that by virtue of the protective system he enjoys the enviable 
privilege of high wages, and consequently ease and comfort. But 
nothing of the kind happensin reality. The last person whom the tariff 
laws protect or ever were intended to protect isin reality the laborer; for 
they fail to protect him against injurious competition, and through un- 
bounded competition his wages are lowered to almost the level of the 
reat Sper labor market. The men and women employed in the pro- 

indstries can not close their eyes'to the circumstance that their 
are lower than those paid in the non-protected industries, and 
they are apt to draw their own conclusions from this significant fact. 
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Thus, on the basis of the last census, the average annual wages per 
hand in the protected industries are as follows: 


40 

05 

291 88 

248 00 

Hosiery and knit-goods.. . 230 53 
—as against the following annual wages paid per hand by the non-pro- 


tected industries: 
Men’s clothing. 
Booi sh 


Hardware................. 
Foundries and machine-shops... 
Lumber and planing mills.. 
Furniture makers... 
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Our workmen can not but see in the face of such figures that the 
protected manufacturer alone reaps the bounties of the tariff ; that he 
alone pockets the money which the people lose. Owing to the tariff 
the mine-owner of Pennsylvania amasses riches, but not the miner. 
The monkey uses the cat’s paw to get the chestnuts out of the fireand 
kindly gives to the victim the shi 

In farming, which is an unprotected industry, the laborer receives 
about twice as much, board included, in Wisconsin as in England. In 
several of the protected industries, on the contrary, it is otherwise ; 
there the wages of our operatives are lower than those of the British 
workmen. Thus the American consul at Manchester (September, 1882) 
reported the average wages in English cotton-mills at $251 per year, for 
fifty-six hours a week; while, on the contrary, the average wages of 
American cotton-mills amounted, according to the census of 1880, to but 
80 cents per day, or to $248 for 310 days—less money for more hours; and 
there has since been a reduction of fully ten per cent. And similar facts 
are to an equal extent also shown by the American and British woolen 
and iron industries. 

Were we, therefore, but materially to modify our tariff by the free 
admission of raw materials, our wages could not fail to experience, in 
consequence of increased production, rather a decided increase than a 
diminution. They could not then, as now, remain comparatively sta- 
tionary. In Great Britain there has been in the course of the last thirty 
years an increase in wages to the sum of nearly 70 per cent., but with 
us this same increase has only amounted to 28 per cent. In 1850 our 
average annual earnings in all manufactures amounted to $245; after 
ten years of low duties they rose then to $289 in 1860, or 17 per cent. ; 
in 1870 they stood further at $302 ; and in 1880 they were at the highest 
poiat, $346. Since then, however, they have again fallen 20 per cent., 
and it iseven questionable whether they now exceed much the average 
of $300. 

Wages ought, moreover, to be judged by their purchasing power. To 
compute them by the dollar sign is as erroneous and as difficult as it 
is to calculate the Copernican from the Ptolemaic system. Our dollar 
has been a changeable value, buying more at one time than at another, 
and itis by no means a true measure for a fixed value—that of the cost 
of the living of the workman. But making allowances for its commer- 
cial fluctuations during the various periods of protection, it had, when 
received by the laborer in the form of wages, nevertheless an indestruct- 
ible value according to which it could buy: 
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1360, | 1872. | 1878. | 1881 
| ——— 

18.18 | 22.72 19.76 
12.20 | 16.67 13.33 
10.52 | 12.05 7.54 
2.35 3.77 | 3.47 
8.33 | 10.00 | 9.09 
“4 12.50 | 12,34 14.81 
5 5.26 6.94 5.88 
Soup....... 20.83 | 13.33 | 18.86 18.18 
Corned ......... 15. 38 9.52 | 12.34 9.75 
Veal, hindquarters. 9.18 5.85 6.53 6.34 
Mutton, forequarters 13.51 9.80 9.70 8.82 
TARROB EEE 7.75 7.41 8.07 6.55 
Potatoes.. 1.67 0.97 1.03 0.79 
eS 21.27 | 12.50 | 18.86 16. 66 
312.00 | 217.00 | 310.00 | 255.00 
10, 87 7.69) 13.33 11.42 
9.34 7.14 | IL 9.30 
6.75 2.03 5.40 3.75 
2.52 1.2 1,67 1.47 
3.92 1.87 2.63 2.33 


The value of the dollar, as will be readily perceived, is changed all 
through this list, andit does not buy the same amount of goods, board, 
or rent at any two of the above periods. 

WAGES AND CONSUMPTION. 

Poor business presses down prices, and wages are reduced. Good 
times, on the other hand, raise prices. Nevertheless wages are seldom 
raised with the rise of the price of commodities. In most cases their 
rise has to be forced, and the consequence is less consumption and 
strikes. The year 1860 is a year of a low tariff, but in 1861 prices are 
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beginning to rise greatly, in consequence of tariff charges. See, there- 
fore, the result in consumption per capita: 


Years. | Sugar. | Cereals 
| 
Pounds. | Pounds, | Pounds. | Bushels. 
0.84 5.8 29.6 38. 
0. 52 4.3 E E bakaa 
0.71 3.4 29.5 26. 42 
0.80 2.2 18.9 21.21 
1.04 3.7 19.4 25.34 
0.48 2.8 16.8 31.43 
1.16 4.7 27.6 36. 67 


These few figures tell more than volumes of argument against the 
fallacy of the attempt to raise the condition of the workman by rais- 
ing prices through tariff legislation. The slightest change in the value 
of money falls most severely on the working classes. A rise in prices 
pinches them to that extent that they at once are compelled to reduce 
their daily rations in tea, coffee, sugar, and bread. 

A tax on raw materials in wool, iron, coal, dye-stuffs and the like is, 
besides, apt to increase the prices of manufactures disproportionately, 
and it makes, in consequence, the dollar of the workman less valuable. 
This may be seen from the following table, in which a pound of scoured 
wool is followed up until it goes into the possession of the workman: 


UNDER FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


on 


Different processes. 


Duty 
chemicals, 
creased 
cost. 


l 


| Profit. 
wenn 8 | product, 


RIRSAS 


Selling expenses and 
Clothing manufacture: 


Wool dealer's profit..... 10| 100 
Price of cloth and duties os 40| 215 
Sellin, f 20 | 235 
a, | 50| 285 

7| 355 


Under both systems I allow the same percentage of profits to the 
manufacturers and dealers, and still under a protection of raw materials 
the workman has to pay out of his wages for every pound of wool and 
other protected raw materials which enter into the process of turn- 
ing the wool into cloth, $1.43 more than he would pay if raw materials 
were not taxed. The 50 cents’ worth of wool and 25 cents’ worth of 
chemicals, coal, &c., cost him $2.18 instead of the original price of 75 
on The tariff charges of 55 cents grow to $1.30 in a single yard of 

oth. 

EXTREME CHARGES. 


The tariff rates on many manufactures, especially in the woolen line, 
seem extreme. Knit-goods, for instance, composed wholly or in part 
of wool or worsted, pay at present a specific and an ad valorem duty 
averaging 70 per cent.—an exorbitant tax on so necessary an article of 
clothing as an undershirt, a cardigan jacket, a knitted shawl, or the 
like. Surely, the manufacturer of knit-goods must roll in wealth. 
But even the yarns used in these goods have exactly the same rate of 
duty to pay; 70 per cent. on yarns wholly or in part of wool or worsted. 
There are three parts falling to the material and one part to the labor 
in the composition of the value of these woolens, and it may, therefore, 
be imagined what great margin of profit is left to the manufacturer and 
what margin of profit and protection to the workman after all these ex- 
orbitant charges have been paid—charges which are heaped upon Ameri- 
can manufacture over and above the price which foreign competition 
has to pay. Yarn comes next in importance to raw wool, and we tax 
it with 70 per cent. a pound, while protective Germany has a tariff ot 
but 23 cents (24 marks per 100 kilograms) on a pound of full worsted 
yarn, or a duty of a little over 4 per cent. (against our 70 per cent.), 
if we take 60 cents (the average value for 1880 of British exports ot 
woolen yarns) as a basis of comparison. Nevertheless German manu- 
facturers are little pleased with a taxation of their yarn, however slight, 
and energetic complaints are found in the reports of various German 
chambers of commerce. They ought to feel vomforted, however, when 
they look upon the 70 cent. tax which rests now on the raw material 
= mE A e of worsteds, knit-goods, gimps, and trimmings of 
a 5 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF OUR COMMERCE. 

The present stagnation of our commerce, Mr. Chairman, is too elo- 

quent a monitor of reform to go unheeded by us. It presses upon us 
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the necessity of a new industrial development, and tends to remind us 
that we must henceforth have free raw materials and go abroad and 
study the wants, the tastes, the modes of business of foreign countries 
and adapt ourselves to them. The opening of new markets for the sur- 
plus which can not be consumed at home is obviously our most press- 
ing need. And almost at our doors exist markets which only our 
own folly and stupidity have prevented us from monopolizing; they 
stand prepared to take our surplus cotton, woolen and manufact- 
ures, our iron and steel raw and wrought, our leather and paper. A 
possible market, of $250,000,000 exists in South America, but at pres- 
ent we occupy only one-tenth of it. The West Indies import more than 
$115,000,000, but they take only $31,000,000 from this country. Can- 
ada obtains only one-third of her purchases from us, and the same pro- 
portion holds in Mexico und the Central-American States. On the 
American continent alone, then, in the aggregate lies open to us a mar- 
ket for our manufactures of at least $500,000,000. And none of the na- 
tions included in this survey, save perhaps are man 

nations; therefore they would not under a reign of freer trade com- 
pete with ourdomestic industries. They would take our manufactured 
products, if only we would take from them their raw materials. But 
this our tariff forbids foolishly and blindly. We refuse the cheap raw 
materials which would enable us through a low cost of production to 
monopolize these markets. 


THE JUGGLE OF THE LAST REVISION. 


It is claimed by the protectionists that the last revision of the tariff 
involves reductions which onght to satisfy the country for some years. 
How far, however, this claim is justified may appear from a review of 
the schedule relating to metals. 

The value of metal and of the products of the industries in which 
metals are supplies of chief value amounted in the year of the recent 
census to $944,000,000. Of a total production to the value of $3,700,- 
000,000 of actual manufactures the metal industries covered just 25.5 
per cent., and employed besides 535,000 hands, or 23} per cent. of all 
the hands employed in the various manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try. Thus out of every hundred dollars’ worth of our manufactures 
twenty-five dollars’ worth is principally composed of metals, and out 
of every hundred persons employed in manufactures twenty-three find 
a livelihood in metal works of some kind, and Ican therefore appro- 
priately single out this industry in illustration.of the inadequate tariff 
reductions of the last year. A look at the oldand new schedule puts 
the case as follows: 

1. The old tariff lays a tax of 20 per cent. on iron ore, and this tax 
is about equivalent to 57 cents a ton. The new tariff, on the contrary, 
raises this tax to 75 cents. The average invoice value of foreign ore 
in 1872 was $2.08, duty (20 per cent.) 41} cents; in 1873, $2.25, duty 
(20 per cent.) 45 cents; in 1875, $2.57, duty (20 per cent.)51} cents; 
in 1878, $2.14, duty (20 per cent.) 43 cents; in 1882, $2.86, duty (20 
per cent.) 57 cents. A duty of 41} cents was thus sufficient in 1872 
to protect the great industrial skill required in ore-digging; ten years 
later, however, underanadvance of foreign-ore prices, 57 cents did not 
protect, and the duty had to be raised to 75 cents. 

2. Pig-iron, $6.72 a ton—old tariff, $7; a reduction of 28 cents. 

3. Steel rails, $17 a ton—old tariff, $28; a reduction of $11. 

The foreign price of steel rails in December last was from £5 to £5.55, 
or $25. Considering that the English price ten years ago was $80, a 
tariff of $28 was less out of proportion than a duty of $17is on a cost 
price of $25. 

4. Bar-iron, sheet-iron, and boiler-iron show small reductions from 
the old specific rate. But these reductions are hardly worth mention- 
ing in the face of the fact that since the fixing of the old rates a great 
decline in foreign prices has taken place. The new rates average fully 
75 per cent. 

5. Manufactures of iron are raised from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. 

6. Manufactures of copper and steel remain stationary. 

7. Manufactures of lead, tin, and zinc are raised from 35 per cent. to 
45 per cent. ad valorem. 

8. Manufactures of gold, silver, and platina are finally again raised 
from 40 per cent. to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

So far as metals are concerned these figures can not but clearly make 
it apparent that there is not the faintest trace of a reform to be discov- 
ered in the tariff act of March 3, 1883; and if its other schedules, espe- 
cially that of woolens, were subjected to a like analysis, a similar con- 
dition of things would also be further laid bare. If, indeed, the present 
tariff embodies any reforms, they are certainly all in favor of a limited 
class of manufacturers. Otherwise it could not in the single item of 
pig-iron give now an annual bounty of $16,000,000 to the iron-masters 
of Pennsylvania, while at the same time it gives to the Government 
from the same article but a revenue of $613,000. The bounty of the 
iron-master and the revenue of the Government appear nowin the ratio 
of $26 to $1, but still the Pennsylvania iron-master is not yet fally 
satisfied. : 

THE GROWTH AND THE TENACITY OF THE EVIL. 

Our first tariff was enacted in 1789, and it granted on the av a 

protectipn of 3} per cent., as inst a present average protection of 43 


percent. Steadily the monopoly of the tariff has been gaining ground 


in this country, and with its increasing strength its burdens have be- 
come more onerous andoppressive. In 1789 the manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania declared that their iron and steel industries were on the point 
of a permanent establishment and that they needed only a slight en- 
couragement for a brief time. They received then this enco ent 
in the form of a duty of 7} per cent. on iron and of about $11 a ton on 
steel, and they grew rich on that. But their very prosperity was soon 
an incentive to them to seek a continuance of their bounty, and regard- 
less of its originally temporary character, they have, by the exercise of 
as much ingenuity as effrontery, managed to maintain it up to the pres- 
ent time, and even at highly increased figures, so that they enjoy now 
duties running from 20 to 100 per cent. Cotton manufacture originally 
only needed to be protected by a duty of 5 per cent.; to-day, however, 
it is, oddly enough, standing in need of duties which run from 35 to 55 
per cent. The woolen manufacture was said to be firmly established 
in 1810; it only desired then a protection of from 5 to 224 per cent. ‘‘ for 
a year or two longer.” But that time lies now far behind us, and sev- 
enty years besides, and still this same industry requires a protection of 
from 40 to nearly 150 per cent.; and so on to the end of the chapter. 
The monopoly of the tariff has fastened itself so strongly upon us that it 
will ever resist the least attempt at its dislodgment. It has too long 
fattened at the expense of the bone and sinew of the country, at the 
expense of our producing population, ever to be ed of the least 
inclination for the voluntary surrender ofits prey. It will cling to its 
traditions and it will forever resist reductions. 
THE NEED OF THE HOUR, 

But these reductions will nevertheless have to be made, although it 
would be unwise to effect them with one sweeping stroke of the pen. 
The time has come fora sound discrimination in our customs legisla- 
tion between necessities and luxuries and between a necessary and an un- 
necessary protection of manufactures. Our people will no longer submit 
toa duty of only 10 per cent. on diamonds as against one of 100 per cent. 
on blankets. They will no longer submit to a duty of but 35 per cent. 
on laces, as against a duty of 60 per cent. on fine sugar. They rather 
desire a reversion of this order of things, and a removal of duties from 
all the commodities which enter largely into the consumption of the 
household. They care not though a duty of 150 per cent. be levied on 
the diamonds which go to enhance the attractions of the wife and the 
daughters of the millionaire; in view of the fiscal requirements of the 
Treasury, they would, on the contrary, consider such a duty but just, 
and they would in no manner demur were it increased to that figure. 
But when they are asked to sacrifice two-fifths of their yearly earn- 
ings in the form of duties on their clothing, their salt, their sugar, their 
rice, their coal, and other necessities, they show signs of revolt and dis- 
gust. Now that the coffers of the Government are full, our consumers 
begin to incline to the opinion that they should obtain relief from the 
heavy taxation of the past, and while they have no desire that Congress 
should suddenly so change the tariff as to affect thereby in any wise the 
p us existence of any manufacturing industry, they insist upon a 
swift abolition of all legal provisions which tend at present to give life 
and support to monopolies. The people will no longer tolerate a system 
of customs duties which enables a single knit-goods factory, as has re- 
cently been the case in Connecticut, to declare for one year a dividend 
of 86 per cent. on its shares, while at the same time it apportions to its 
workmen in wages but the pittance of $1.25 a day. 

WHAT FREE RAW MATERIALS WILL DO FOR US. 

Not the workman is to be hurt by a judicious revision of the tariff, 
but merely that class of manufacturers which now enjoys bounties 
running to 100 and 200 percent. If the modification of our tariff could 
only extend as far as I would wish that it should reach, were it once 
and for all to establish the exemption of raw materials from taxation, 
I doubt not that in that case anew erain our industrial activity would 
be opened—an era of prosperity, not alone for the manufacturer but 
much more for the workman. Wereourmanufacturers but enabled to 
procure the cheap raw materials which Great Britain puts at the door 
of her manufacturers, they would thereby at once obtain an entrance 
to the rich field of foreign competition, and by the great possibilities 
which this field offers to them their factories would become sources of 
ever-flowing wealth and remunerative earnings to themselves as well 
as to their workmen. 

The entire American continent ought surely to be tributary to the 
factories of the United States, and it ought not to be within the province 
of human power to prevent such a dependence; for the closer proximity 
of the United States to the entrepôts of the Central and South American 
trade gives our manufacturers an immense advantage in time and in the 
cost of transportation. But in spite of thishigh natural advantage, the 
trade of those sections of the American continent is now diverted to 
European channels. Through the agency of our own injudicious tariff, 
which by its taxation of raw materials annihilates every advantage 
that might accrue to us from our geographical position, all our enter- 
prise in those regions is now hopelessly stifled, and our merchants are 
thus debarred from an active participation in the trade of more than 


one-half of the American continent. They can not use to advantage 
the wool and other raw materials of South and Central America, and 
neither can they undersell their British and German competitors, who 


1884. 
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of the privilege of free, or nominally free, raw 
materials, and who are by this means put ahead of all American com- 
petition. 

Unpalatable as the fact is, we must attribute to our tariff alone 
the commercial conquest of an immense portion of this continent by 


are at home 


Euro nations, and unless we are now ready to C this tariff so 
that it will let in free of duty every species of raw material, we will haye 
to continue indefinitely our acknowledgment of a foreign commercial 
supremacy in a hemisphere where none but an American political and 
commercial predominance ought to be tolerated. Undersuch an emerg- 
ency it would seem that there can be but one course open to us, and 
whether we view it from an optimistic standpoint or not, it will leave 
us no alternative but that of a judicious modification of our present 
tariff. And the means of this modification I present, I think, in my 
amendnient, which aims to bring about not only a just, but also a 
simple, solution of the tariff problem and of the economic disorders to 
which our present system of customs duties has given rise. If my 
proposition be but accepted by the House, I have no doubt that it will 
prove a real boon not only to the workman and the manufacturer, but 
also to the merchant and the consumer, and, on the whole, it involves 
perhaps the only efficacious means for the extension and revival of our 
commerce and our manufacturing industries. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now yield a minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I only desire to state, Mr. Chairman, that by 
some mistake on yesterday I was unintentionally deprived of ten min- 
utes of my time, which I wish now to reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the exact time of 
which the gentleman from Georgia was deprived is nine minutes. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I desire to reserve that time. 

Mr. McMILLIN addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina, addressed the committee. [See Ap-. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DoRsHEI- 
MER] yielded me the ten minutes of his hour which he did not occupy. 
I desire to yield that time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEL- 


MONT]. 

Mr. BELMONT. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the attention of the 
House because I desire to place myself clearly on the record in support 
of the bill now under consideration. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing more certain in the political 
situation than that we are fast approaching a low tariff period in our 
history. War tariffs will be relegated to the past as surely as thereare 
intelligence and patriotism in theland. Many ofthe more clear-sighted 
and independent of the Republican leaders have recognized the fact 
and are already showing signs of a change of front upon this question. 
There are members, however, of the minority upon this floor who from 
long association, and perhaps conviction, are faithfully engaged in an 
endeavor to uphold and perpetuate a war system of taxes which, with 
all due respect to them, is plainly unsuited to the changed condition of 
the country. 

But if they are consistent protectionists, what will those gentlemen 
say to the declared policy of the administration of President Arthur— 
a policy which it has been compelled to adopt in deference to the de- 
mand of the country for freer commerce and foreign markets? A policy 
abating the principle of protection, one which will affect the revenues 
accruing from customs duties, and it is in harmony, so faras the treaty- 
making power goes, with the legislation proposed in this bill by the 
Democratic party in the House, 

The reciprocity treaty already negotiated with Mexico and the com- 
mercial agreements foreshadowed with Spain and other powers are in 
accord with the policy of this bill. The effect of these reciprocity 
treaties is to reduce the revenues arising from duties on imports and to 
open new markets for our products and manufactures. And the Mexi- 
can treaty, in certain respects, goes further than this bill, by admitting 
articles free which enter into competition with our own products, a list 
of which articles I submit in an appendix. 

The prosperity of commercial nations, Mr. Chairman, depends upon 
reciprocity, and to this end is directed the tariff policy of the Democrats 
of the House. Those opposing this policy stand in the way of the com- 
mercial progress of the United States; and it will be curious to note the 
attitude of Republican members upon the subject of the proposed treaties 
should any of them require the legislation of this Congress. 

And what will be said of the messages of President Arthur? In 1881 
the President declared— 

In view, however, of the heavy load of taxation which our people have al- 
ready borne we may well consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to re- 
duce the revenues, even if we delay a little the payment of the debt. It seems 
to me that the time hasarrived when the people may justly demand some relief 


from their present onerous burden, and that by due economy in the various 
branches of the public service this may be readily afforded. 


In 1882 the President said: 


I heartily approve the Secretary’s recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government, It will be remem- 
bered that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last session the impor- 
tance of relieving the industry and enterprise from the pressure of unnecessary 
taxation. It is one of the tritest maxims of political economy that all taxes 
are burdensome, however wisely and prudently imposed. And though there 
have always been among our people wide differences of sentiment as to the best 


methods of rai the national revenues, and indeed as to the principles n 
which taxation uld be based, there has been substantial accord in the doe 
trine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary for a wise and eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. Of late the public revenues have 
far exceeded that limit, and unless checked by appropriate legislation such ex- 
cesses will continue to increase from year to year. For fiseal year ended 
June 30, 1881, the surplus revenue amounted to $100,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ended 30th of June last the surplus was more than $145,000,000, The report of 
the Secretary shows what disposition has been made of these moneys. They 
have not only answered the iy lorena d of the sinking fund, but haveafforded 
a large balance applicable to other reductions of the public debt. 

It was peroneal yee in the course of the animated discussions which this 
oaao aro at the last session of Con, that the policy of diminishing 

revenue by reducing taxation commanded the general approval of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. I regret that because of conflicting ison as to the best 
methods by which that policy should be made operative none of its benefits 
have as yet been reaped, 

What will gentlemen on the other side say to the reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which demonstrate that the surplus revenues 
are too great and that the taxes are too high and ought to be reduced ? 

This bill is but the direct answer to the information coming from the 
Treasury. It was so stated at the outset of this debate by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means when the measure was in- 
troduced to the House, and during this long discussion I have not heard 
that statement questioned. 

No one on either side undertakes openly to quarrel with the proposi- 
tion that taxation should be reduced, but some of the objectors to this 
measure declare for a reduction of taxes only upon spirits and tobacco— 
taxes voluntarily paid upon articles which are in the nature of luxuries. 
Others would go so far as to postpone any attempt at reduction asinop- 
portune owing to alleged political considerationsof a Presidential year. 
The best politics assuredly is a faithful performance of duty to the peo- 
ple at all times. There is now upon us a time of business adversity, 
during which industry and labor are made tosuffer. Itis now, if ever, 
that overtaxation bears heavily and demands the attention of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. Eleven years ago came the paper-money 
panic and the depression which continued till the resumption of specie 
payments in 1879. Then trade began to revive. In 1 the pendu- 
lum swung back, and about the middle of 1881 the country reached 
the highest point of business prosperity; but during the year 1882 and 
1883 the depression in commercial, financial, and manufacturing busi- 
ness steadily increased. Imports decreased, and so did immigration, 
Production has now in 1884 overtaken consumption, trade languishes, 
the least favored mills begin to show signs of distress—hence lower 
wages. And is it at sucha time as this that Congress will refuse to 
reduce unnecessary taxes? 

And have gentlemen noticed the recent communication of the Secre- 
tary of State in relation to the bill for the support of the diplomatic 
and consular services, in which he says among other things: 

With a production greater than we can consume, which must seek foreign 
markets, it is vitally important to sustain a sufficient and well-compe 
diplomatic and consular service, 

A Republican Secretary of State says, ‘‘ With a production greater 
than we can consume, which must seek foreign markets.” This, Mr. 
Chairman, is indeed aconcession coming froma Republican State Depart- 
ment. 

Which section of the Republican party more properly represents the 
needs of the country? Is it the administration, speaking through its 
President and Secretary of the Treasury, and now through the Secre- 
tary of State, or the minority in this House? 

It is apparent to the country to-day that the only branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of the opposite party and having relation to com- 
mercial regulations—I mean the treaty-making power—is now under- 
taking a revenue reform by treaty, while the House, the only branch of 
the Government now in the hands of the Democratic party, is proposing 
a similar and more effective reform by legislation. This means, Mr. 
Chairman, that the spirit of tariff reform has gone beyond the control 
of either party, and can only be repressed for a time by combinations of 
minorities. ` 

THE EFFECT UPON WAGES. 

The alleged harmful effect of tariff reform upon wages has been a 
political argument long in use, and I suppose will continue to be em- 
ployed by politicians. It is in fact a political argument merely, having 
no foundation cither in common experience or the teachings of political 
economy. Suppose, however, it be true—which it is not—that Ameri- 
can wages are to be injuriously affected by the reduction of duties or 
the admission of articles free of duty, why, then, does the Republican 
party undertake to accomplish that very thing by treaty ? 

The truth is that the rate of wages can not be raised or lowered by 
legislation any more than by treaties. The American rate of wages 
was higher than the European rate under the Walker revenue-tariff 
period between 1847 and 1860, just as it has remained comparatively 
higher under the Morrill war tariff between 1861 and 1884. England's 
rate of wages under the most absolute free trade has remained higher 
than the rates on the continent of Europe, There is no system of tax- 
ation, whether protective, low tariff, or free trade even, that will ever 
reduce the American wages to the level of the English or continental 
rates. This is not a matter to be regulated by customs Jaws. 

Ineyery country an infinite variety of causes contributes to fix the rate 
of wages, the character of its institutions, as well as the condition, cus- 
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toms, and requirements of the people, and above all the power of or- 
ganization and association among workingmen. But we havea familiar 
example constantly before us which emphatically contradicts the state- 
ment that tariffs establish the rates of wages. It is this: Under a 
uniform system of tariff duties applying to every port of entry in the 
country, and although articles are admitted at the same rate of duty in 
New Orleans and in New York, and Boston as in San Francisco, there 
are in each of these places different rates of wages, varying in each case 
with the cost of living in the locality. 

Cheaper costof living. resulting from freer commerce and foreign mar- 
kets, diversifying the employment of labor, stimulating national in- 
dustries, would indeed be beneficial to wages throughout the country. 
REVENUE REFORM BY LEGISLATION PREFERABLE TO REFORM BY TREATIES oF 

RECIPROCITY. 

It is with a certain satisfaction that Democrats are witnessing the De- 
partment of State return to the policy of Democratic Presidents and 
Secretaries of State and undertake the negotiation of reciprocity treaties; 
but it must be remembered that those treaties were negotiated when 
tariffs were low, and now it is important that general legislation reduc- 
ing duties should precede any such treaty stipulations. 

To carry out the policy of reciprocity treaties under our present sys- 
tem of high protective duties would only produce inequalities, discrimi- 
nations, and wars of tariffs. The benefits expected from such a policy 
are not to be looked for unless there shall be legislation in harmony 
with it. 

Better still than the hard and fast lines established by international 
commercial ents is the natural reciprocity founded upon the 
laws of trade. The American trader and merchant may be trusted to 
make his own reciprocity treaties if only his Government will remove 
the present restrictions upon commerce. But how long are these re- 
strictions tocontinue? Are we forever to be shut out by war tariffs from 
competition with our commercial rivals? Are we forever to surrender 
to England—the greatest of these—the share of the world’s commerce 
which rightfully belongs to us ? 

It remains to a Democratic administration, acting in full accord with 
a Democratic Congress, to accomplish the great reformation, and to give 
to the country what it is now generally admitted it must have—a relief 
from burdensome and unnecessary taxes, tariff reform, and freer com- 
merce with the rest of the world. 


APPENDIX. 
Schedule of Mexican articles to be admitted free of duty into the United States of 


2) 1. Animals, alive, «ain imported for breeding purposes. 
) . Darie, not pearl. 


Coffee. 


Esparto and other and pulp of, for the manufacture of paper. 
ofall kinds. 


(11,27) 12. Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry-salted or pickled, and skins, 
except sheep-skins with wool on, Angora goat skins, raw, withoutthe 
wool, and asses’ skins. 

(18) 13. India-rubber, crude, and milk of. 

(3,19) 14. Indigo. 

an 15. Ixtle or Tampico fiber. 

(21) 16. Jalap. 

tas 17. Leather, old serap. 

(24) 18. Logwood, berries, nuts, archil, and vegetables for dyeing or used for 
composing dyes. 

(23) 19. Molasses. 

(1) 20. Palm or cocoanut oil. 

(4) 21. Quicksilver. 

30) 22. Sarsaparilla, crude. 

(7) 23. Shrimps and all other shell-fish. 

(25) 24. Straw, unmanufactured. 

(5) 25. Sugar, not above number sixteen Dutch standard in color. 

(28) 26. T in leaf, unmanufactured. 

27. Vegetables, fresh, of all kinds, 

22) 28. Woodand timber of all kinds, unmanufactured, including ship timber. 


Schedule of United States articles to be admitted free of duty into Mexico. 


(1) 1. Accordeons and harmonicas. 
(74) 2. Anvils. 
(8) 3. Asbestus for roofs. 
(12) 4. Bars of steel for mines, round or octagonal. 
(22) 5. Barrows and hand trucks with one or two wheels. 
(36) 6, Bricks, refractory, and all kinds of bricks. 
(38) 7. Books, printed, unbound or bound in whole orin the greater part with 
paper or cloth. 
(73) 8. Beams, small, and rafters ofiron for chino yi aap that they can not 
be made use of for other objects in which iron is employed. 
(19) 9. Coal of all kinds. 
(21) 10. Cars and carts with springs. 
(23) 11. Coaches and cars for railways. 
(24) 12. Crucibles and meiting-pots ofall materials and sizes. 


(25) 13. Cane-knives. 

(63) 14. Clocks, mantel or wall. 

(26, ai pingen and road-carriages ofall kinds and dimensions, 

(ai namite, 

(14) 17. Fire-pumps, engines, and ordinary pumps for irrigation and other 
purposes. è 

{40) 18. Faucets. 

a A Fuse and wick for mines. 

(53) 20. Feed, dry, and straw, 
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29 
37) 22. Fire-w: 
5 
30) 24. 
(6) 25. 
26. Houses of wood or iron, com: 


6 
kE pias. 
17) 27. Hoes, common agricultural ves without their sheaths, scythes, 
sickles, harrows, rakes, shovels, pick-axes, spades, and mattocks for 
(66) 28. Henequen 


agriculture. 
on condition that they be used for subsequent expor- 
a1) 90. I tation with Mexican products. 
í . Ice. 


32) 30, Iron and steel made into rails for railways. 
34) 31. Instruments, scientific. 
68) 32. Ink, printing. 
33. Iron 
15 
39 


34. Lime, hydraulic. 

35. Locomotives. * 
56) 36. Lithographic stones. 
7.46) 37. Masts and anchors, for vessels large or small. 
ro 38. Marble in blocks. 
42) 39. Marble in flags for 


vements not exceeding forty centimeters in 


square and polished only on one side. 
(45) 40. Machines and apparatus of all kinds for industrial, agricultural, and 
mining p sciences and arts, and any separate extra parts and 


pieces pertaining thereto. 

The extra or se parts of machinery and the apparatus that may come 
united or separately with the machinery are included in this provision, compre- 
hending in this the bands of leather or rubber that serve to communicate move- 
ment, but only when imported at the same time with the machinery to which 
they are adapted. 

41. Metals, pesctons: in bullion or in powder, 
42. Money, 1, of silver or gold, of the United States. 
49) 43. Molds and patterns for the arts. 
51) 44. Naphtha. 
45. Oats in grain or straw. 

(64) 46. Oars for small vessels. 

(5) 47. Plows and plowshares. 

52) 48. Paper, tarred, for roofs, 


57) 49. greg and seeds of any kind, not growing in the country, for cultiva- 
n, 
50. Pens of any metal not silver or gold. 
51. Petroleum, crude. 
52. Petroleum or coal-oil and its products for illuminating purposes. 
53. Powder, common, for mines. 
54. Quicksilver. 
55. Rags or cloth for the manufacture of paper. 
56. Roof tiles of clay or other material. 
55. alag iron ft king and oth 
ves of iron for cooking er purposes, 
59. Staves and headings for barrels. 
60. Soda, hyposulphite of. 
61. Steam-engines. 
62. Sewing-machines. 
Sr Slates for roofs and pavements, 


Sa , large or small. 
Teasels of wire, mounted on bands for machinery, or vegetable tea- 


sels. 
Tools and instruments of steel, iron, brass, or wood, or composed of 
these materials, for artisans. 
. Types, coats Eai ames spaces, rules, vignettes, and accessories for print- 
Vegetables, fresh. 
69. Wire, telegraph, the destination of which will be proven at the respect- 
ive custom-houses by the es interested. 
. Wire of iron or steel for g, from No. 26 and upward, 
g , for fences, and the hooks and nails to fasten the same. 
Water-pipes of all classes, materials, and dimensions, not considering 
as comprehended among them tubes of copper or other metal that do 
not come closed or soldered with seam or with riveting in all their 


(55) 73. Windowblinds, painted or not painted. 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. 1 yield now, Mr. Chairman, for 
five minutes to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE]. 

Mr. CHACE. Mr. Chairman, the other day the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hurp] in his remarks on this question used the following lan- 
guage: 

In a town in Rhode Island not long ago three hundred ple—whole fami- 
lies—were in danger of starvation and had to be passeu Uy public charity. 


I am informed by the gentleman since that time that his authority 
for the statement was what purports to be an Associated Press dispatch 
published in the Gazette, a paper published in Washington, January 
20, 1884. 

At the time he made the remark I misunderstood the force of it. I 
understood him to state as a fact there were three hundred people in 
the town of Quidneck, in Rhode Island, in a state of starvation, but 
upon examining his language as obtained from the Official Reporter I 
find that they were simply in danger of starvation. Well, all the in- 
dustries of the country are in the same danger if the Democratic party 
are successful in carrying out their policy. For thesame reason these 
people were in danger if they were in danger at all. The whole dan- 
ger of these three hundred people arose from the fact that this mill at 
Quidneck was stopped. It had ceased operation. If you are success- 
ful, gentlemen, you will stop a great many more mills. I suppose that 
is your object. 

But practically the facts of the case are these: This mill was a part 
of the great Sp e estate, which is insolvent, and has been in litiga- 
tion for years. By order of the court Governor Sprague was ousted 
from thë possession of the mill and it had to be stopped in order to be 
sold. But there was no starvation, and there was no danger of starva- 
tion. This village is surrounded by a number of villages within a short 
distance where there are half a dozen of mills in successful operation. 
If they chose, these people might have obtained employment there, but 
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they preferred to remain where they were in order to save the expense 
and trouble of removal and be ready to go into the same employment 
when the mill started agai 

I have a letter from the president of the company which purchased 
this property. He is a gentleman of high standing in Rhode Island. 
He says: 

While the mills at Quidneck were stopped the owner allowed the operatives 
to occupy the tenements without charging any rent. T did this of own 
accord and without any request from the tenants. Any ay or person who 
chose to leave found ready employment at other mills in the ity, 
of the families preferred to remain, feeling confident the mills would soon bein 
operation. There was no starvation and no calls for charity. 

I have also a dispatch from a prominent firm in that neighborhood 
which runs in this wise: 

Quidneck is in Coventry, near us. We are unaware of any destitution or dis- 
tress at any time, and if any existed we should know it. 

I have similar dispatches, but I will not detain the House by reading 
them. 

The fact is the whole thing is an entire mistake. I do not attempt 
to impugn the gentleman’s integrity. Ihave no doubt that having read 
this in the public papers he believed it to be true, but it is an entire 
mistake. I might go on and explain how this story got into circula- 
tion, but it is not e to this question. 

Mr. HURD. Be kind enough to allow me tosend to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read the dispatch upon which I based my statement. 

Mr.CHACE. It is a mere newspaper account. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HURD. I hope there will be no objection to having the dispatch 
read. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Not to come out of my time. 

Mr. HURD. It will not take buta single moment to have it read, as 
it is only three or four lines. ~ 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Very well; let it be read. 

Mr. HURD. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read the statement to 
which I refer, and which is to be found in the Washington Gazette of 
January 30, 1884. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DESTITUTE OPERATIVES. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., January 19. 

The report comes from Quidneck to-day that mill operatives are in very des- 
titute circumstances, and that about three hundred poopie are likely to become 
charged upon the town. The destitute condition of the people was not discov- 
ered until late Wednesday night, when some of the villagers went from house 
to house, soliciting bread from those who could spare it to their less fortunate 
neighbors. Yesterday and to-day subscription papers were started in behalf of 
the destitute ones. 


A gentleman who resides in Quidneck says that the people are without food 


or fuel. ogai he says, one of the people in the street was picking up pieces 


of coal which fallen from wagons, while one man was observed chopping 


from the ice and frozen ground a few sticks of wood which had been left back 
of one of the sleds last fall. As fast as the heads of the families can get funds 
enough from other places they will move their households to other manufact- 
uring towns, 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island one minute further. 

Mr. CHACE. I want to say further that that statement is abso- 
lutely untrue and without foundation, and that it was a story put in 
circulation by a litigant who was desirous of continuing in possession 
of the property and hoped in that manner to influence that result. I 
am informed and believe that to be true. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Will the chairman be kind enough 
toinform me how much time I have remaining? 

ře CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has thirty-eight minutes. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
a good deal of interest to the expressions of sympathy that we have 
heard upon this floor from gentlemen on the other side of this Cham- 
ber for the agricultural, manufacturing, and mining industries of the 
country. I have listened with interest to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who stated that the manufacturing 
interests were in a very unfortunate and bad situation. I listened with 
interest to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD], who 
thought that the agricultural interests were in a most depressed con- 
dition, and that the agriculturists and those who labor upon the farms 
were in a sorry and serious plight. I listened with peculiar interest 
to the alleged condition of the mining industries as viewed by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr], who the other day in a most 
serious manner sympathized with the people who worked in our manu- 
facturing establishments and in our mines, and he told a harrowing 
tale of how the people in the mines that he visited somewhere last 
summer, possibly one of his own, were working for the pitiable wages 
of 62 cents a day and living in hovels unfit for the beasts of the field. 
Now, it may be, sir, that the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
apply to his own employés who work in his mines, and who have aided 
by working at this low rate to gather the millions of dollars which he 
enjoys. It may be that they worked for 62 cents for him. 

It may be that his employés live in hovels such as he graphically de- 
scribed; but speaking for my constituency, a constituency employed 
in mining, a constituency employed in manufacturing, a constituency 
employed in agriculture, I must emphatically assert that that parallel 
does not exist in any one of the three counties of the district I repre- 


sent on this floor. The statistics of the district which I represent ex- 
hibit in round numbers the following as the total value of agricultural 
and manufactured products for the census year 1880: 


Manufact- 
ures. 


Products 


Counties. of farm. 


| 
| 


Sir, in my home county, which contains the bulk of the manufact- 
uring interests in the district, and where the greatest amount of coal 
is mined in the district, the men who work in the mills and who work 
in the mines are as well housed, as well fed, and as well educated as 
the men who work onthe farms; and in intelligence and morality they 
are the of any constituency that is represented by any gentleman 
on this Tso. They are supplied with facilities for education enjoyed 
only by the people of a portion of our country and excelled by none. 
Inthe mining and manufacturing towns of Sharon, Sharpsville, Middle- 
sex, Stoneboro’, and Grove City, in Mercer County, they enjoy nine to ten 
months publie schools per year, and are taught by teachers who have 
no superiors in the country. The same is true of the mining districts 
outside of the towns, although the term of school in some places is but 
eight months and in others but nine. Letmesay to the gentleman from 
New York that no Hungarians imported under the contract system mine 
coal in the county of Mercer; and whether a statute is passed to prevent 
such importations or not, I believe, sir, that not only the people engaged 
in mining and maufacturing, but that the people engaged in agriculture 
as well, will, with one voice, unite to prevent such a calamity. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to go into a dissertation relative to 
the tariff. I do not propose to attempt to enlighten the House upon 
that subject. But living in a district such as I represent, where all 
branches of industries flourish, where the surface of the land for agri- 
cultural pursuits is worth from $50 to $100 per acre and the minerals 
under the surface are worth $200 per acre and over more, I simply pro- 
pose to give my observations as to what tariff legislation has done, not 
only for the whole people in the district I represent, but for the State 
of Pennsylvania and for the country at large. 

But before I proceed I desire to call the attention of gentlemen upon 
this floor to the wages that are paid in the locality where I live. I read, 
sir, from the report of the superintendent of the bureau of statistics of 
Pennsylvania for the year 1882, as follows: 


An exhibit of the average daily wages paid to employés in the various occu- 
pations hereinafter named in Pennsylvania for the years specified, as com- 
puted by the bureau of industrial statistics of Pennsylvania for 1883. 


ROLLING-MILLS, 
| | 
Occupations. 157| 1876. 1877.) 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1 -| 1882. 
t | 
60 {$3 00 $3 30 $3 B0 ($3 30 [$3 57 $3 59 | $3 59 
225 | 1 90 | 2 00 | 2 00 | 2 00 | 2 20 | 2 23| 223 
560|400|400|470|470|520/501| 501 
200|163|163|180|174|175|174| 174 
800 | 7 24| 6 50| 6 40/6 40/700) 724) 724 
$30 | 265/225 /225|270\/32|)315| 55 
3 30 |265 |225 |29% |270|325|335| 3 36 
x 175 |152|125|144|160/144|150| 150 
143 /183/175|160/162/160/174| 174 
gin 254 | 2 68 | 183 | 237|257|187|266| 2 66 
Millwrights.. | 303 |276|224|29| 292 
Blacksmiths. 248|24|18|267| 267 
251 |237|250|250| 250 
Nailers. al 6 2 | 6 00 |.........1| 8 00 | 8 00 
2 00 | 2 12 | 150)........., 2 00 | 200 
P 166|164|15|129|174| 174 
is 125|112|127|114|131| 131 
| 75| 6| 90] 68| 79 79 


Occupations. 


; 
3 
i 


FREY DICT AAI EE E E OE, & 11 70| 2 $2 92 
Keepers.............. =f ee 156 175 175 
Keepers’ helpers. 115 135 1 55 155 
Fillers......... 115 133 1 63 1 63 
Cindermen 116 1 26 143 1 43 
Sa Cee SS Sea i tee Rae $ 118 131 1 31 
Hot-blastmen. 1 26 145 1 62 1 62 
Wei en 140). 13| 15 155 
Engineers 124 167 1 69 1 69 
Metal-carriers 13 1 41 168 1 68 
Firemen...... 1 06 130 152 1 52 
Blacksmiths 1s 1 1 80 1 8 
Carpenters 149 1 60 169 1 69 
Laborers. 96 16 1b 115 
Foreman ...... 2 00 211 2 06 2 06 
Other employés.. 150 1 36 14 14 
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An exhibit of the average daily wages paid to employés, &c.—Continued. | by the export of our surplus for the same years of the following lead- 


BITUMINOUS COAL, 
pi | | 
Occupations. 1875. use | 387. |2578. |1879. | 180, | 1891 1882, 
| 
faa 
EA eerie 'g2 47 [s2 59 ($1 65 $1.83 $1 74 $2 25 [$216 | $216 
| 17h | 1 64) 147/142) 169/71 81| 181 
152/134) 147|142/ 146/163) 168 
161|157|146|141|163|180| 180 
215/180) 191/175/196|216| 216 
/215|180/190)175/184|206| 2 06 
2 84 | 2 40 264 | 256 | 368 260| 260 
See hoeses] 2 8B frasen] 198] 212] 211 
87) 90 Tt) 68 | T | St Eri 
| | 


Mr. Chairman, when we contemplate the growth and development 
of our country during the past twenty years, we are astounded equally 
by the progress in every department, whether it be in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, mining, ormeans of transportation. Inno other twenty years 
of our national existence have we made such rapid and substantial ad- 
SETA iR in every material interest. To-day the United States is 

as thè most prosperous country in the family of nations. 

From every other country the common and skilled workmen have sought 
our workshops, mines, and boundless prairies, and by their industry and 
skill have aided to enrich the nation and to give an additional impetus 
to our growth. During the last decade alone more than 7,000,000 im- 
migrants have been welcomed to our shores, and by their capital and 
labor have assisted in our agricultural area, in opening up our 
mines and developing our mineral resources, and in erecting, equipping, 
and keeping in successful operation our manifold industries. 


PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE, 
The increase in our agricultural productions from 1860 to 1880 is un- 
paralleled, as is illustrated by the statistics of the following leading 
commodities: 


| 


Commodities. 1860. 1880. 
| e 
a| 838,792,742 | 1,754, 861, 535 
| 178, 104,924 459, 479, 505 
| 172,643, 185 407, 858, 999 
| 15,825, 898 44,115,495 
60, 264, 913 | 155, 681, 751 


It was asserted in this discussion by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs] that the value of the agricultural crop of 1880 was not as great 
in value as that of 1860 by $300,000,000. He admitted that the quan- 
tity had largely increased, but claimed that this decrease in value was 
the result of the fall in the price of farm products, caused by the high- 
tariffobstructions thrown in the channels of commerce in 1861, and which 
obstructions still remain. As stated by him, the quantities ‘of all farm 
products of 1860 are given in the census but the values are not given. 
‘This is true in part. This much, however, we find in the censuses of 
the two decades— 


1860. 1880. 

=} 2, 044, 077 4,008, 907 

#mproved land, acres.. A 163, 110,720 234, 771, 042 
Number of men enga; } i 

mated in 1860)....... =| 3, 800, 000 7, 670, 493 

Value of farms... ..| $6,645, 045, 007 | $10,197, 096, 776 

Value of farming impli impiemenis.. =| 246, 118, 141 406, 520, 055 

Value of o. -| 19, 991, 885 50, 876, 154 

Value of live-stock.......-cscecoeerseen .| 1,089,329, 915 1,500, 464, 609 

Value of all other farming products. “| Not stated. 2, 213, 402, 564 


As ubove indicated, the value of all farm products, other than orchard 
products and live-stock, is not stated in 1860, but at most it is an esti- 
mate. We have the quantities, which are as nearly correct as such 
statistics can be obtained, and by a reference to the current prices of 
commodities in New York for the years stated a nearly correct result 
can be obtained. By such an examination we find the following values 
for the five principal productions for said years: 


1, 062, 165, 174 


EXPORT OF LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


The history of the growth of our agricultural products is better shown 


ing commodities: 
Commodities. 1860. | 1880. 

$24, 422,320 | $288, 036, 835 
16,612,443 | 127, 043, 242 
1, 855, 091 15, 882, 120 
1,598, 176 7, 689, 232 
1, 609, 328 6, 259, 827 
26,799 3, 476, 240 
600, 729 2, 776, 823 
32, 866 2,573, 292 
| 206, 055 2,090, 634 

46, 963, 807 


455, 828, 245 


farmer is not as well remunerated for his labor to-day as he was in 1860 
and prior. Statistics disprove it. Our own observations disprove it. 
The well-kept farms, the modern farm-houses and farm buildings which 
greet the eye on every hand, the improved farm machinery and farm im- 
penea, , the easy-riding carriage, the well-dressed, educated, and intel- 
igent people who till the soil, all disprove it. In short, the American 
farmer of to-day is better housed, better fed, better clothed, better edu- 
cated, and enjoys more of the comforts and luxuries of life than did 
those of 1860 and prior. 
` PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURES. 4 
Wonderful as has been the growth in agriculture, the progress in 
manufactures has been equally rapid, as is evidenced by the following 
statistics for the years 1850, 1860, and 1880: 
STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1880. 
Cail EOIS 253, 852 
$2, 790, 272, 606 
$5, 369, 579, 191 
N ; 957, 2, 738, 895 

verage yearly wages, 
Total wages paid. $236, 755. 464 $878, 878, 966 | $047, 953, 795 
| 
STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
1850. 1860. 1880. 
Establishments .......sessssssessesrssses 21, 22, 363 31, 

Capital............ $94, 473,810 $190, 055, 904 $474, 510, 993 
Product..........s0005 $155, 044, 910 $290, 121, 188 $744, 818, 445 
Number of oora FOB DETNI 387,072 
Average wages $271 a $346 
Total wages pai $87, 163, $60, 369, 165 $134, 055, 909 


a n wages and 
T aini teengi the r aa pine etal gana He dig This langely 
reduces the average wages paid the adult male laborers. 

It is a noticeable fact that the average wages of the employés has 
steadily increased during the past thirty years, notwithstanding that 
the price of every manufactured article and of almost every article on 
the American breakfast-table has decreased in price year by year. Thus 
the interests of the farmer and of the industrial laborer are equally 
benefited, each receiving a better remuneration for his capital and 
labor. 

As further illustrating the rapid strides made in our manufacturing 
industries in thirty years, I submit fhe statistics of the following manu- 
factures, which largely enter into daily consumption. The itude 
of the increase from 1850 to 1880 is ive. If it be true that the 
growth of the industries of a nation are best marked by the amount of 
coal and iron it consumes, then surely our growth has been phenom- 
enal ! 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ELEVEN INDUSTRIES, 


Industries. 1850. 1860. 1880. 

$53, 357, 036 $89, 549, 900 $196, 920, 481 
37,791, 873 63, 090, 751 208, 587, 421 
43, 678, 802 68, 002, 975 241, 553, 234 
65, 501, 687 115, 137, 926 277,172, 036 
45, 281, 764 68, 865, 963 275, 494, 217 
16, 231, 409 22, 701, 304 75, 296, 795 

58, 521, 976 95, 912, 286 233, 268, 72 
6, 842, 611 17, 787, 309 68, 640, 486 
Be 7, 173, 750 19, 365, 765 %, 716, 551 
Pig-iron ...... 13, 491, 898 19, 487, 790 89, 315,569 
Bar and rolled iron... 15, 938, 786 248,796 136, 798, 574 


INCREASE IN RAILROAD MILEAGE. 
Another feature marking the growth of our industries is the rapid ex- 
tension of our railway system. From 9,000 miles in 1850 it had in- 
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creased to 30,000 miles in 1860 and to 92,000 miles in 1880, with a 


capital and bonded debt of nearly $5,000,000,000, and earnings 
of over $600,000,000 in 1880, While the whole world had but 260,000 
miles of rail in 1882, the United States had 120,000 miles—nearly one- 
half. 

THE RESULTING BENEFITS TO THE PEOPLE. 

It is with equal pride that we turn from this record of our industrial 
growth to contemplate the p of our people. In no other coun- 
try has man been so nearly estimated at his true worth or been so well 
rewarded for his labor. While our farms have grown in number, in 
beauty, and in fertility, the owners and occupiers have increased in 
wealth and intelligence. While our manufacturers have increased in 
number and extent, they have aided largely in building up towns and 
cities, drawn from the Old World her most skiilful artisans, given em- 
ployment, directly and indirectly, to more than one-half the adult pop- 
ulation of the United States, and created a home market forthe greater 
portion of our annually increasing agricultural products. Conceding 
that the common or unskilled labor of the country is underpaid, it is 
still true that in no other nation is labor paid so well. From every 
land the constant stream of immigration centers at our shores, and once 
here no other can win them away. 

PROTECTION THE HOPE AND THE STAY OF THE TOILING MILLIONS. 

And now for a moment let us turn aside and answer the rising in- 
quiry: ‘‘What causes have contributed to the rapid growth of our 
manufacturing and agricultural interests in the past twenty years?” 
While admitting that nature has done much to make these phenomenal 
results possible, wise legislation has been the motive power. To my 
mind no other legislation has exerted so great an influence as that 
which inaugurated the American doctrine of protection to home in- 
dustry. Forty-two years ago that distinguished political economist and 
humanitarian Horace Greeley wrote these words: 

Enlightened protection is emphatically the hope and stay of the toiling 
millions over the whole face of theearth. Wherever a hammer is lifted, a plow 
held, a shuttle thrown, over the globe there is one whose direct interest it is 
that labor should be efficiently rotected not merelyin his own but in all coun- 
tries, and that the excessive and fatal competition of capital with capital, sinew 
with sinew, privation with privation, to excel in ness of production—that 
is, cheapness in money-price—should be checked and bounded. Let labor there- 
oR TES Re rh E py wee 
fort, no § joy to the dwelling alike of the farmer and Rda pay orn. section of 
the country. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed from the time these words were written 
until Congress, by proper legislation, gave the policy outlined abovea 
fair trial. For twenty-two years the policy of protection has been en- 
forced, and it has confirmed the truth of Mr. Greeley’s prophecy. Un- 
der this policy I assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
no other continuous twenty years of our national existence has wit- 
nessed such progress. In no other continuous twenty years has the 
farmer received such remunerative prices and had so gooda market for 
his products. In no other continuous twenty years has the common 
and skilled laborer received better wages and enjoyed more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. During that period our exports of domestic 
products have excited the admiration not only of our own people but 
of the civilized world. Our national revenue has been so abundant 
that our wisest statesmen have been at a loss to find proper objects to 
absorb the surplus. The investigations of our financiers and of our 
Ways and Means Committee have been directed to find the meansof re- 
ducing rather than to raiserevenue. Whatother period of our national 
history presents such an anomaly? Where in our history is there 
another period of equal duration where our Treasury was so full and the 
rate of interest so low? In what other period has so much of our soil 
been reclaimed and adorned by the habitations of its industrious and 
thrifty cultivators? In what other period has our cities grown so rap- 
idly in population, wealth, and culture? In what other portion of the 
habitable globe has man advanced so rapidly or accomplished so much 
in the same period? In what country has labor been better paid? Is 
it in the British Isles? The emmigration from them to this country 
has been over half a million people in the last three years. Is it in 
Germany? Six hundred and fifty thousand emigrants have come from 
Germany in the same three years. Is it in Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Italy, Russia, France, or other portionsof America? Over 700,- 
000 emmigrants have come from these countries to the United Statesin 
the same three years. Look where you will, go where you may, the 
United States is the most inviting point on the globe for the man whose 
only capital is his labor, whose only stock in trade is his muscle. 

WHO IS IT THAT WANTS A CHANGE? 

The Democratic party, however, as represented on this floor, tell us 
the people want a change in the tariff legislation. They tell us that 
this protection policy is a false pretense; that we must reduce our 
tariff duties so as to reduce the cost of production and thereby cheapen 
the price of our manufactured articles. Do the manufacturers ask 
this? Do the laborers of the country ask this? Do the farmers ask 
this? When? Where? Is there any individual, class, or organization 
which asks this but the Democratic party? This is no new departure 
for that party. It has been stated in this discussion by a Democratic 
Representative [Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee] that the Democratic party 
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hasat all times been opposed to the protective policy, and he cited the 
declarations of the party in its national conventions from the year 1838 
to 1880, inclusive, to prove it. There is no doubt asto this point. As 
a party it has opposed the passage of every protective-tariff act, and 
it has never let the opportunity pass without repealing such as were in 
force when it came into power. The action of the party at this time is 
in perfect accord with its traditions. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE TARIFF ISSUE, 

Forty-two years ago the great body of the people of the United States 
believed that the question of protection to home industry had been set- 
tled in favor of a fair protective policy. The law knownas ‘‘the tariff 
of forty-two’’ had just gone into operation. The two great political 
organizations of the country avowedly accepted it as a settlement of the 
question. Two years later one of the political organizations had nom- 
inated as its standard-bearer in the Presidential campaign of that year 
the great advocate of protection of that time, Henry Clay. The other 
adopted a’ revenue plank which could be read either for or against pro- 
tection as occasion should require, but inscribed on its campaign ban- 
ners in the great industsial centers, ‘‘Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 
forty-two!” Lulled into security by the pledges of the Democratic 
party leaders and of the Democratic candidate for Vice-President, a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, which State then as now was unqualifiedly in 
favor of the protective policy, the people elected the Democratic candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. Scarcely, however, had the 
new administration entered upon its duties until the Democracy, flushed 
with victory, set to work to repeal the tariff law of ‘‘ forty-two,’’ which 
it finally accomplished, Mr. Dallas casting the decisive vote as presid- 
ing officer of the United States Senate. Since then the two great par- 
ties have occupied no uncertain position on this question. For forty 
years the Democratic party has been the advocate of free trade. In 
1848 the Democratic national convention, the first held after the repeal 
of the tariff of 1842, made the following declaration: 

Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled 
the hopes of the Democracy of the Union, in the noble impulse given to the 
cause of free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the 
more equal, honest, and p: e tariff of tee eee thatin our opinion it would 
be a fatal error to weaken the bands of a polit organization which these 
great reforms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known 
adversaries, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surrender of 
that vigilance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 

In 1852 the Democratic national convention made the following 
declaration: 

Resolved, That in view of the condition of popular institutions in the Old 
World a high and sacred duty is devolved with i increased responsibility upon 
the Democracy of this country, as the party of the ple, to uphold and main- 
tain the rights of every State, and thereby the Union of States, and to sustain 
and advance among them constitutional liberty, by continuing to resist all mo- 
nopolies and exclusive legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of the 
many. 

In 1856 the Democratic national convention made the following 
declaration: 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion of our common country at the expense of another. 

Resolved finally, That there are questions connected with the foreign policy of 
this country which are inferior to no domestic questions whatever. Fhe time 
has come for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor of 
free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by solemn mani- 
festations to place their moral influence at the side of their successful example. 

In 1860 both the Douglas and Breckinridge platforms reaffirmed the 
resolutions of 1856 quoted above. 

In 1864 the great majority of the Democratic party was not repre- 
sented at the Democratic national convention held at Chicago, and for 
reasons not relative to this discussion the question of raising revenue 
was not a matter of prime importance to the convention, and the usual 
tariff plank was doubtless inadvertently omitted. 

In 1868 the Northern Democracy were still in the control of the affairs 
of the party and the national convention made the following declara- 
tion: 

6. * * è A tariff forrevenue upon foreign imports and such equal taxation 
under the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic 
manufactures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, im) the least bur- 
den upon and best promote and encourage the great ind interests of the 
country. 

In 1872 the Democratic convention which nominated Horace Greeley 
contained the following declaration: 

We remit the discussion of the subject— 

Protection and free-trade— 
tothe le in their C ional districts and the decision of th 
wholly tres toon axeautive inlerterenés or ‘dictation. anf ongera eteo 

As has been remarked by a prominent Democrat in this discussion: 

This is the only hiatus in the chain of assertions by the Democratic party of 
the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. 

In 1876 the Democratic national convention made the following dec- 
laration: 

We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, not a 

ly rising revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 

t prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. It 
has American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down. the sales of American manufacturers at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half 
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our people. It costs the pears five imetin, and» than it asies the rue is gf labor. it 
obstructs aipee yo and w: labor. 
noi a and ban! 


otes fraud, krupts 
Poona maarabaa merchants, We Co TE all tos tent taxation shall be only 


manufacturing interests are not in a healthy or satisfactory conditi 
and yet this bill proposes to lower the duties 20 per cent. and still 
further encourage the importations of goods that come into competition 
with similar goods manufactured here. It is asserted by the friends 
of this bill that labor is not sufficiently well employed or sufficiently 
well paid in gs country, and yet this hili, by encouraging still larger 
Faas sea i o; produ: ere, must necessaril; still 
further American labor. oe 
FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED. 

What answer will the people of the country give to this Congress and 
to Mr. CARLISLE’s Ways and Means Committee? This question of pro- 
tection is of vital importance ‘‘ wherever a hammer is lifted, a shuttle 
thrown, or a plow held.’ It is tenfold more important to-day than it 
was forty years ago that “‘ the excessive and fatal competition of cap- 
ital with capital, sinew with sinew, privation with privation, to excel 
cheapness of production should be checked and bounded.” 

- We are in favor of the protective policy for what it has done for us 
in our individual and aggregate capacity inthe past. We are in favor 
of the protective policy because we believe it is calculated to promote 
the interests of our whole country. We are in favor of the protective 
policy because we believe experience has demonstrated that it advances 
alike the prosperity of the o AA the manufacturer, and the com- 
mon and skilled laborers of the country. It has been tried and not 
found wanting. It has stood the test of investigation. It demands the 
most cordial support of every man whose heart sympathizes with the 
toiling millions. Let us stand by it and maintain it, and a ‘‘still 


In 1880 the Democratic national convention made the following dec- 
laration: 

FB petal prec Be papaa fonaa of the of go By th Sint and peep den me 
a tariff for revenue only. 

Since this declaration Congress has enacted the tariff law of 1883, 
and, although it reduced the duties on manufactures which were im- 
ported i in competition with American-made goods, the manufacturing 
interests were willing to accept it as a settlement. By one of those 
political miscarriages which can not be accounted for by ordinary rules 
the Democraticparty came into power in this Congress. _ Its first official 
act was the election of the ablest advocate of free trade in pS organi- 
zation as Speaker of the House, and the overwhe d 
ablest political leader [Mr. RANDALL, of Pennsylvania], for the sol 
reason that he was in favor of ‘‘incidental protection,” the latter 
tleman receiving but 55 votes in caucus out of 191 Democratic menj- 
bers. The bill before the House is the natural outcome of this 
As frankly stated by the chairman of the Ways and Means Commi 
Mr. MORRISON, of Illinois: 


It is not claimed that the bill reported by the committee will afford 
relief demanded of the people's representatives. It is but an advance to 
anda peones of of more complete revenue reform, to attain which a gen 
vision of the ATADI E nS, uitable le adjustment of rates on ite ong l 


dutiable articles is essential. a cto adjustment were believ: wider, deeper prosperity will irradiate our land, carrying inde; d 
= $ paresi nt sosslon of z comfort, and joy to the dwellings alike of the farmor and artiana in ever? 
“t It is but an advance toward and a of more complete n of the country.” [ Applause. ] 


enue reform,” providing the Democratic gain ascendency in the 
SS and legislative branches of the Government, 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, who lives in a State so overwhelmingly 
Democratic that there is no necessity of concealing his real views, said 
in this discussion: 


APPENDIX. 
DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 


The principal and all other articles of dutiable imported merchandise entered 


A tariff for revenue, as con from a tariff for protection, repre- | for in the United States during the year ended June 30, 1883, 

ponte the theory au prinoipis of the party, as I understand them, in the order of the value of such articles. 

pr aaa roa theonly constitutional and just of raising rev- 
came 

meta EA, under consideration is a conservative approach toward a tariff for | = range 
$ Articles dutiable. Duties. ie 
weit is believed by some that the amount of revenue that willbe realized under | & prr rates 
its provisions, in case it becomes a law, will be thirty millions less per annam | © | of duty. 
Ls the amount Wun collected Egr Leap cane geari tn butI do not gone == 

that opinion con! eve revenue increased, Jada lasses. a 
am supported i in Opon BIAS ‘by ew uniform operation of tariff taxation. Every t pay ev deem oes PRETE anann $91, 523, 850 67 | $46,245,976 46 50.53 
reduction in the rates of th m high protection toward a revenue basis | 2 Tron and pt ea and manufactures Laie $ 
increases importations, and riinan the amount of revenue; but such re- | | Of......ses.nesseessensoosesesssosesreressesssssss 57,529,465 86 | 21,582,554 24 37.52 
sult will peni no objection to the bill, to my mind, for the reasons I shall here- 8 Woo, and manufactures of. 1044, 444 22 32, 320, 892 52 63.32 

r give. $ Pon — < 13, = 442 52 87.44 

If I so desired, I could quote ‘columns of such assertions from the | 3 yao DE o AR, COA, 009-35 59.01 
remarks of Democratic Representatives who support this bill in this | 7 | Fruits, including nuts. z 7 ? bag 408 35 5.35 
debate, but there is no necessity for such action on my part. Onthevote| 8 Chaoin, , drugs, dyes, and medi- 
to take up this bill every vote but five were cast by Democratic Repre- | 9 | prendstuñs and other farinaccous 16,134,203 94 | 6,053,574 18 37.52 
sentatives. During the campaign of 1882 I had occasion to remark in food, not otherwise specified 12,667,786 23 | 3,756,719 38 29. 66 
political discussions that if the Democratic party gained ascendency in in Leather, gy niger parte Of... 12,653,722 46 | 3,770,547 32 29, 80 
this House by the elections then pending Mr. RANDALL would be SDI AAS E 615.502 82 |. 2.565.500 01 EN 

rare asc EN E E NSST E , 615, „565, . 
Speaker of the House, and a Democrat who was in favor of a “ tariff | 12 | S riis and WINES...........-0e« 12,586,869 36 | 8,741,957 96 69.45 
for revenue only ” would be chairman of the Ways and Means Com- i or pe pa Loc u pani 10,515,806 00 | 7,661,637 64 72. 86 
mittee. I little thought then that both positions would be occupied by jand manufactures of... 9,590,364 12 | 1, 708, 006 20 17.87 
15 enware and china...... 8, 693, 272 63 8, 746, 488 74 43.10 
two of the most conspicuous advocates of a ‘“‘ tariff for revenue only” | 16 | Fancy articles 7,908,102 43 | 3,039, 082 96 88.43 
that have sat in Congress for twenty years. 17 Den (cut), cameos, mosaics, 

While no alarmist, the bill under consideration, to my mind, bodes | 1g Sen prensa T oe pi a3 4 ian ole 5 55.05 
evil to our country. As remarked by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. | 19 5,142,022 65 | 1, 130,574 90 21.99 
CULBERSON], an avowed free-trader, nearly nine-tenths of all dutiable 4 4, nan o 1,160,395 50 28.57 
goods imported into the United States compete with similar products | 35 sens socked Wl bead 
manufactured here for a market. 

An examination of the imports for the year ending June 30, 1883, fully 5 8, 109, 702, 66 771,508 05 24.81 
demonstrates this, a statement of which I will publish in an appendix 3,088,673 34 309, 847 94 10. 
to my remarks. In this connection, however, I desire to call the atten- | 24 2: 060, 908 Of 784, 443 11 28.49 
tion of this House to a few dutiable articles imported into the United | 235 sen. 75 ts 
States under the tariff of 1883, and for the eight months ending Feb- | 95 ost yet an aon oe rier 

29, 1884, two-thirds of which come into competition directly or | 27 Paper, „andn Ee not ‘ 
i i i . othe: exce x 
indirectly with the productions of our farms. They are as follows: bosken. IOA 1,864,549 30 64s, 001. 94 aa 
DUTIABLE MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FOR THE EIGHT MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY | 28 Visi 1, 857, 447 42 407, 462 74 21.94 
29 | Spices. 1, 682, 163 23 873, 885 70 51. %5 
Bituminous coal........... .. $1,885,939 | 30 1,542, 996 78 314, 228 89 20.36 
Cotton, manufactures o 20, 606,536 | 31 | Fish... 1, 474, 53 68 357,978 61 24.27 
Earthen, stone, and china ware. 8,383, 837 | 32 Metals, metal compositions, and 
Flax, ypt jute, and manufactures of.. . 22,252,172 manufactures of, not otherwise 
and glass 5,216,902 | | _ specified .......eccocccessssessesesse  snsees 1,489, 445 09 423,917 08 28. 46 
27, 851,657 | 33 
1245) 491 for is 1,486,251 15 445, 893 19 30. 00 
1,179, 219 | 34 | Salt........ 1, 476, 946 43 TUS, 844 48 47.79 
5.426) 168 | 35 1, 284,206 11 422. 244 58 32.88 
7, 487,788 | 36 | B 1, 198,797 00 147,586 09 12. 36 
30, 800, 983 | 37 | Beer, ale, and 1, 146,796 74 511, 382 75 44.59 
mnets, and hoods... 2,043, 398 38 vee 1,091, 990 08 $53,544 SI 32. 38 
39 at oe mee 1, 021, 323 25 217,139 73 | 21.28 
TRY POOE SE pth epee ad cece Speak bale oo Ser „.. 129,380,090 | 40 954, 813 09 488 21 10,00 
Value of other dutiable merchandise imported same time... .- 175,564,488 | 41 Vegeiabics, not otherwise specified 894, 282 58 176,032 14 19.68 
noes || D ae and manufactures 802,932 81 332, 423 27 41.40 
Grand total............ dceinibecaqanswnianene s dass ssrsssesese BOK, MAA, 578 Fos a ARRE and hoods, oor aoe vt ae S oo 
Mr. Chairman, ‘it is PERA by the naa of this bill that our | 45 | Mats and maiting........ 702, 274 76 208,795 13 29.72 
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Articles of dutiable imported merchandise, &c.—Continued. 


5 Articles dutiable. 
54 
° 
46 | Oils, vegetable, fixed or expressed. 684,709 0L 317,086 63 
47.| Corsets and corset cloths............... 684,074 20 242, 623 61 35.47 
48 | Marble, and manufactures of..,..... 607,630 82 885, 876 65 63.51 
49 | Jewelry, not elsewhere specified... 592,978 15 148, 244 53 25.00 
50 | Brass, and manufactures of........... 570,666 57 182, 664 30 82.01 
REES R T EE m 450,361 13 90, 072 23 20,00 
52 | Brushes of all kinds...................... 434,705 74 173, 882 27 40.00 
53 | Pickles, capers, and sauces of all 

kinds, not otherwise provided for 369,919 28 129, 471 75 35.00 
54 | Gold and silver, manufactures of.. 339, 670 76 113,707 81 33.48 
PO co Re BO ARRON Te RIS 304,118 77 136, 810 63 44.99 
56 ee a-rubber, manufactures of. 283, 956 79 91, 333 29 32.16 
57 ils, vi 4 

tial.. 257,140 07 83, 233 42 82. 37 
58 | Clay.. 204,741 89 107,310 17 52.41 
59 | Copper, and manufactures of. x 191, 285 02 34.09 
60 | All other dutiable articles............... 7,083,513 10 150, 30.36 

Total dutiable....... 383 42,45 


Total free of duty... 
Additional and discrimi 


Total... sessessse sverersresreeseserens] 700, 829, 673 28 | 210, 637, 293 37 


Of the total duties collected on imports 22.02 per cent. was collected on sugar, 
molasses, and goog cease! & 15.42 per cent. on wool and manufactures thereof, 
10.29 per cent. on iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 9.37 per cent. on 
manufactures of silk, 5.84 per cent. on manufactures of cotton, and 3.62 per cent. 
on flax and manufactures thereof. 

The aggregate amount of duties collected on the seven commodities and 
classes of commodities just mentioned was $134,557,435.69, and constituted 64.18 
per cent. of the total amount of duties collected on imported m: dise en- 
tered for consumption, 


Mr. SPRINGER here took the chair as chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. COX, of New York, addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

The chair of the Committee of the Whole was here resumed by Mr. 
Cox, of New York. 

Mr. VANCE Mr. Chairman, although in this debate a great deal has 
been said, and it may seem that the ground has been very well covered, 
I desire to add to the discussion a few observations on the pending bill. 

Mr. TURNER (to Mr. VANCE, who was speaking from the rear of 
the Democraticannex on the Republican side of the House). Come over 
here to the right of the Chair, where we can hear you. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, I prefer to speak from this side, so that 
I can fire into the rear of my friends who sit infrontof me. [Laughter.] 
I think gentlemen will hear me well enough. I hope it will not be con- 
sidered strange that there shall be a voice for tariff reform from this 
side of the House. Since I have drawn my seat on this side I am in 
good company, being at the side of General Washington. 

A MEMBER. How does he stand on this question? 

Mr. VANCE. He is for tariff reform. 

I expect, Mr. Chairman, to support the Morrison bill. I do so be- 
cause it isa moderate bill. It is not one, in my opinion, that need 
cause alarm in the country. It does not disturb the industries of the 
country. It does not produce a sudden shock. I would be opposed 
myself to giving a sudden shock to business or to ing any indus- 
try in any section. I think that a tariff ought to be settled from a 
business standpoint. : 

I might prefer to take up the tariff in detail and settle it item by item 
to see which was the best duty on each article, how much ought to be 
paid upon this item and how much upon that. I might prefer that 
way, but I will say I shall vote for the Morrison bill because it re- 
duces taxation, and, as I understand it, the Democratic party is com- 
mitted to the idea of reduction of taxation. The Democrats have pro- 
claimed it in their platforms; they have proclaimed it on the stump. 
We made the fight down in North Carolina almost entirely on that line 
at the last election—on the reduction of taxes under the tariff, and also 
the internal revenue. We told the people that there ought to be cer- 
tain things placed on the free-list, such as salt, coal, and articlesof that 
kind, so that we really stand committed, Mr. Chairman, to the doc- 
trine of reduction of taxation, and this bill proposes to reduce the taxes. 

I said I thought it need not cause alarm and that it was not the ob- 
ject of the Democratic party to damage the great business interests or 
the industries of this country. Such anidea as thatis not one that has 
entered into the composition of the great Democratic party. But I do 
resist the doctrine of taxing one man for the benefit of another. I believe 
that that is unconstitutional. The Supreme Court has itself decided 
that a tax can not be laid for protection’s sake alone; that a tax can not 
be laid upon one citizen in order to benefit another citizen in his busi- 
ness. I think that the fathers who established the Constitution never 
for a moment entertained the idea that A should be taxed for the benefit 
of B, to help him in his business. I hold that to be unconstitutional. 

The Constitution of the United States authorizes Congress to lay a 
tax to support the Government for the common defense and the general 


welfare, WALIA Da og cr iy tines eic ak wig TUNE the general- 
welfare clause, people are to be in their aman 
undertakes a particular kind of business it seems to me that he ought 
to he governed in carrying it on by the fact as to whether it paid him, 
whether it was a good business, whether it was a profitable business 
for him to engage in, and that he ought not to call upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to come forward and lay a tax upon the pur- 
chaser of his wares in order to help him. That is the way in which I 
view it. 

I look at this matter from another point of view. Ithink, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a crime to tax the poor for the benefit of the rich. I think 
it is a wrong in the sight of Heaven to lay a tax on the humble laborer, 
on the humble poor, to help the great monopolies of the country. My 
sympathies are always with the humble, with the laborer, with the 
man who earns his bread in the sweat of his brow. 

There is a tax on coal, on the fuel that is used by the poor. Take 
the case of the humble sewing woman who makes a cotton shirt for 12} 
cents, and often in the dead hours of the night is engaged in striving 
to obtain that poor return for her labor. She has to pay a tax on the 
handful of coal which is burning upon the hearth to keep her children 
warm. Hood has left some verses which are immortal: 


Plying 
Shinn poh syot ddirt, 
unger, an 
And Pa with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt.” 
Work! work! work! 


Till 
It’s oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If ruts is Christian work! 


Oh! men! with sisters dear! 

Oh! men, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 

t human creatures’ lives! 

Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A SHROUD as well as a shirt. 


It is surely wrong to tax the absolute necessaries of life in that way, 
to tax that which the poor consume. Therefore I think it would be 
well to put articles of that kind on the free-list. t 

The pending bill if enacted into law will reduce the surplus now in 
the Treasury. We have there a great surplus, and the people of the 
country are asking why it is that this Government of ours has such an 
immense surplus in the Treasury and yet taxes are not reduced. Why 
shall we not reduce the taxes? If that great surplus was used to pay 
off the public debt, it would not be so bad; but that is not done, and 
the surplus remains in the Treasury. 

In my judgment a high tariff is not in the interest of the producer. 
We must necessarily have markets in foreign countries to consume the 
surplus products of this country. This is a great producing country; 
great in its productions of corn, wheat, pork, and all things that are 
necessary to sustain human life. It is necessary to have an outlet in 
foreign countries for the surplus in these products. If we put up here 
a tariff so high that goods can not come in from foreign countries, it will 
of necessity cut off our markets there for our products, cut off our op- 
portunity of supplying foreign nations with ouroverproductions, There- 
fore from that standpoint I think such a tariff would be unwise. 

At any rate I believe that that system which enables the few to amass 
immense fortunes instead of being a blessing to a country is a curse. 
It is in my judgment a curse to a country to have immense farms. 
hold it also to be against the interest of the common people, against the 
interest of the masses of our people, that there should be great over- 
grown fortunes. What we want is plenty, and to have the laws soad- 
justed that they will bear alike on the poor and on the rich. We want 
plenty and freedom and peace, for they always bring prosperity. 

In the better days of this country these stalwart fortunes were un- 
known to the people. In early times a man if he had a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property was thought to be a wealthy man, but 
now that is but a drop in the bucket. Men now count their estates by 
millions, and that is not in the interest of the poor, of the masses. It 
seems tome that it would have been a wiser thing for us to have laida 
tax on United States bonds than to have laid a tax on coal and on salt 
and other necessaries of life which are used by the masses, by the 
millions. 

’ Salt entersinto every household in theland. It enters into the cabins 
of the poor, into the hut of the humble colored man, in my own sunny 
land; it goes there as well as it goes into the palaces of the rich. Our 
laws are more unjust than the laws of the great God who made us all. 
The great Father of all has put salt into the oceans and into the sa- 
lines, and yet we have taxed it. I say let us tax the millionaires, the 
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great bondholder, and let the salt and the coal of the poor go free; that 
is my.doctrine. I have often on the stump illustrated this point by a 
circumstance which happened on Broadway, New York, in 1865. 

I was a prisoner of war in the city of New York. One day, going 
down the street, I saw a vehicle with six horses attached to it. There 
was an outrider behind and an outrider before, who were dressed in 
livery and had high hats on their heads and brass buttons on their coats. 
The man sitting in the carriage between them was worth his millions 
in bonds; yet he did not pay a tax into the coffers of this great Gov- 
ernment on the great bulk of his wealth, because he was a bondholder. 

I was a confederate; I had on the confederate gray, being a prisoner 
of war, but I saw with pain on the sidewalk a man who had had both 
legs shot off in battle in defense of his Government, a Union soldier. 
He was taxed from top tobottom. His coat was taxed, his socks were 
taxed, the iar pair of shoes which he had on the stumps of his legs 
were taxed; everything he had on was taxed, including his coarse hat. 
I thought to myself, what a country is this which allows a man with 
his six-horse team to go sweeping down the street untaxed, because he 
is a bondholder, and yet here is a soldier who had lost both his legs 
fighting for his country and he must pay a tax even on the salt which 
he keeps in the gourd in his humble home. Is that right, my friends? 
God deliver the country from such a state of affairs as that. Amen. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill comes before the House for amendment 
there will be offered a proposition to modify in some particulars the in- 
ternal-revenue taxation—to reduce the tax on brandy and to remove 
the tax on tobacco. I hold inmy hand resolutions of the State of North 
Carolina on this subject; and I will ask the Clerk to read them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the present tariff is unjust, unfair, and burdensome to the people of 
North Carolina, and has proven a heavy embargo laid Seah any ra commerce 
to support monopolies, re Southern toil and ing the natural de- 
velopment of Southern industry; and 

Whereas the present system of internal-revenue laws is o) 

uisitorial, centralizing in its tendencies and inconsistent wi 
tres people, legalizing ual, sxpenye and iniquitous taxation; and, as en- 
forced in this State, isa fraud upon the sacred rights ofour people, and subversive 
of honest government, prostituted in many instances to a system of political 
patronage which is odious and outrageous, corrupting public virtue and jeop- 
ardizing public liberty, and sustained by intimidation and bribery on the part 
of revenue officials to debauch the elective franchise : ~ 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Notth Carolina— 

1. That the internal-revenue taxes of the United States ought to be re ied 
at once, with such provisions, by rebate of taxes or otherwise, as will be just to 
those who hold for sale articles for which taxes have been paid. 

2. That the collection from imports, unaided by internal taxation, of the 
large revenue now necessary for the administration of the Federal Government, 
would give incidental protection to home manufactures amply sufficient for 
their healthy development. 

3. That, though Congress has power to lay and collect duties, yet to lay 
duties higher than the percentage at which they would raise the greatest revenue, 
is, as to the excess above that percentage, to lay duties so as to prevent their col- 
lection, and is, therefore, without warrant in the Constitution, and that it is un- 
just and oppressive. 

tage Congress may, in its discretion, select and de- 


4. That within that percen 
termine the articles on which duties are laid, and the rates of the duties on 


them. 

5. That this discretion ought to be exercised so as to raise a revenue not 
greater than is sufficient for the strietly economical administration of the Fed- 
eral Government and the ual reduction of the Federal debt, and so as to dis- 
tribute the burdens of the and the incidental protection given by it, as 
jets sna equally as possible to every part of the country, and to all classes of 

e people. 

6. That these resolutions are not intended to interfere with the application 
tn pia paea that it is just and wise to tax articles tbat are intended to be con- 
sumed as luxuries higher than the necessaries of life, and the materials, imple- 
ments, and machinery consumed or used in producing, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation. 

7. That the tariff of the United States ought to be reformed so as to make it 
conform to the principles set forth in the fo ing resolutions. 

8. If Congress should deem it impracticable to modify the present tariff and 
at thesame time abolish the internal-revenue taxes, as the lesser of the two evils, 
we prefer the retention of the former and the abolition of the latter. 

9. That the secretary of state is instructed to transmit copies of these reso- 
lutions to the Senators in Congress from North Carolina as an expression of the 
voice of the State on the issues to which they relate, and to the Representatives 
in Congress from North Carolina for their respec consideration. 


Mr. VANCE. That is the voice of North Carolina in regard to these 


matters. 
The following bill was introduced the first bill day of the present 
session of Congress with a view to repeal these objectionable laws: 


A bill to repeal all laws of the United States providing for the internal revenue. 


ive and in- 
the genius ofa 


revenue to support the Government, to pay interest on the public debt, and for 
other ” was 


and 
Whereas also the burdens imposed by the system of internal taxation are un- 
bsg pe ia pee and oppere to a great portion of the people; and 
reas the Constitution of the United States empowers Congress to provide 
forane support of the Government by the raising of a revenue from imports; 
an 


Whereas the of such a vast sum on imports protects, to a legitimate 
extent, all Seer gane Fontan and industrial interests of the country: There- 


fore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That the act entitled fagien, rarae 
See ee IES ation orien interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes,” passed the 30th of June, ehapter 173, and all acts amenda- 


tory thereto and in addition thereof, including chapters 1 to 11, inciusive, of 
ttle 38 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, be, and ihe same are 


Sec. 2. this act shall be in force from and after the Ist day of May, 1884. 


The excise laws were first tried in Englandin 1626. Blackstone says 
of the excise tax: 
Encend” first origin to the present time it has been odious to the people of 


Johnson, in his dictionary, speaks of it as 

A hateful tax levied upon commodities and adjudged not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 

Another writer, Levi, says: 

The excise was alwa; i i 
new the tax in 1641, during the atvi ara Sala recent yen tared to Te 

The same writer declares ‘‘ the excise tax as peculiarly obnoxious to 
the spirit and principles of the Constitution,” and adds: 

The unpopularity of the tax never abated. The severity of the execution of 
the laws, in order to prevent frauds, made it still more objectionable, as it began 
to encroach on private property. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we find that two hundred years ago there existed 
in England such a system as we have now in the United States—a sys- 
tem of gaugers and gougers and storekeepers and deputy marshals to 
collect the excises from a free people. The system was odious then. 
It is odious still. The very system itself is odious to a great and free 
people like ours and like the people of England. 

Gentlemen in this discussion have made remarks derogatory to the 
people of England on account of their notions on the tariff, and have 
said that we had to separate ourselves from them in the Revolution. 
Well, we are glad we did so; but it ought not to be forgotten that the 
English people are a free people; they have a free government; they 
haye a Parliament. And it was from England our fathers broughtthe 
grand and imperishable doctrine that every man, however humble and 
poor, has a right, when accused of crime, tobe tried by a jury of his 
fellow-citizens; and this right can not be set aside. So we have bor- 
rowed some good things from England. The writ of habeas corpus is 
held so sacred there that the Queen can not set it aside. 

But as to this excise system, it is to be regretted that it was ever in- 
troduced into thiscountry. The word excise isderived from the Latin 
word excidere, meaning ‘‘to cut off;” and a tax of this kind is “cut 
off *’—it is ‘‘cut off’’ from almost everything that is good in the world. 
What has this excise system brought into this country? It has been 
fruitful of many evil things. 

This system of internal revenue was introduced during the late war. 
That war has now been over, we might say, for twenty years. Nearly 
twenty years have elapsed since the last gun was fired. Thank God 
that the contest was net longer continued! No doubt gentlemen on 
both sides will recall the pleasure they felt when gentle peace returned 
and ‘‘war’s wild blast was blown away.” We trust it is hushed for- 
ever. The high tariff laws, the internal-revenue taxation arose, we may 
say, out of the necessities of the Government during the war. The 
war is now over, and we have a surplus in the Treasury. 

I donot object, my people do not object, to a reasonable tax on whisky 
and brandy; but we do object to the present method of its collection— 
this iniquitous system that is fastened upon the vitals of the people. 
We say that the effect of this system has been to foster in the minds of 
the people in many places a spirit of disobedience to law. For, sir, 
under this system a man is not only tied up by bond, but he is watched 
by hired spies and informers—a body of officials not relished by the de- 
scendants of the men who fought at King’s Mountain, at Saratoga, at 
Yorktown, and on other historic battle-fields.. 

Sir, I am opposed to distilling. In my very heart I abhor themanu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drink. Ihave told my people on every 
stump that I wished they would feed their corn to the hogs rather than 
manufacture it into whisky. But at the same time it is bad policy to 
have laws upon the statute-book which are so odious that they are ob- 
jected to even by good people, by religious people. 

I imagine a deputy marshal, with pistols buckled all around him, 
riding through the country preparing to arrest suspected people, and 
even taking advantage of people by pretending that he was ill and in 
need of spirits, going so far as to leave the price on the gate-post, and 
then going away to have an indictment drawn up and the man who 
from motives of humanity let him have the spirits arrested and carried 
to jail. There are plenty of such cases. Now, sir, you can not make a 
law popular that is carried out by pistols and shotguns, and by arrest- 
ing men and carrying them off sometimes hundreds of miles. I say, 
sir, it has been the cause and source of corruption. The following is 
extracted from a report made by a man sent down into the western 
district of North Carolina to look into these things. This agent says: 


Drunkenness, insolence, and ity mark their course, mak: them a ter- 
citizens —— to the Government they fav eb 
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The report from which this extract is taken is a long one, embracing 
many charges of a grave character, which might be read. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary. It should be borne in mind that this is Republican au- 
thority. 

Beyond question this isa corrupt system, It is one that is calcu- 

lated to undermine the integrity of the young menof the country. It 
is known to every observing man that the agents of the Internal Revenue 
Department went round the country with blank commissions in their 
pockets. They would appoint aman to a position to influence his poli- 
tics. A system that corrupts the young men of the country is one thatis 
to bedeprecated, because the perpetuity of this Government, with allits 
great principles of freedom, of religious and civil liberty, depend upon 
the virtue and integrity of its citizens, and particularly of the young 
men of the country, and a system: that destroys that virtue is one in my 
judgment that ought to be repealed as quickly as possible. 
I appeal this day to this House; I appeal not from any standpoint of 
prejudice, not as a politician, but as one who loves his country, to this 
Congress so to modify the system of collecting the internal revenue as, 
while it produces a reasonable tax, it will not be in the power of its 
agents to corrupt the young men of the country by the means which 
have been desi; . Good citizens everywhere trust that this will 
be done, and that it will be done quickly; that the system will be so 
modified that it will be looked upon with favor even by the best men in 
the community, because when the law is so modified that it can be ad- 
ministered without injury to our rights or our liberties the whole com- 
munity will insist upon punishing all who violate it. That is the point 
where our safety comes in, the point when the people, because of the 
justice of the law, are ready and willing to support it. 

An anecdote is related of a worthy er who was praying for a 
revival, and he prayed for a certain neighborhood over there, and then 
he prayed for a certain neighborhood over here, and next he prayed for 
individuals, and at last he came to this: ‘‘Oh, Lord! if possible bless 
these dirty little internal-revenue officers.”’ [Laughter and applause. ] 
So then good men are opposed to the present system of collecting the 
internal revenue, because it is oppressive, corrupting, and degrading in 
its character and administration. While willing to tax intoxicatin, 
liquors, the real sentiment of the people of North Carolina (exceptit may 
be those who fatten on the spoils) is to l the whole internal-revenue 
system, and relegate the subject of collecting taxes from the sale of 
spirits to the States, which ought to be done. 

But they talk about this being in the interest of temperance. Why, 
sir, the proposition is ridiculous. The Government authorizes the 
making and distilling of whisky and brandy for the purpose of raising 
revenue. I hold to the idea that itis not the best plan of raising rev- 
enue, because I believe candidly, conscientiously, where there is one dol- 
lar of revenue collected a great deal more will be paid out in taxation 
for infractions of the law and in losses to the people, so the whole sys- 
tem is undoubtedly wrong; but I will vote to keepa tax on whisky. I 
wish to God there was nota drop of it in the world beyond what was 
necessary for economical and mechanical p I will vote to keep 
a tax on it, but I wish to simplify the manner of collecting it. 

It is a ridiculous proposition to say internal-revenue laws are in the 
interest of temperance when we have the fact staring us in the face 
that under the operations of the internal-revenue laws there has been 
an overproduction of whisky in the country and when we have the 
distillers of whisky clamoring at the halls of Congress for relief and 
that the period of bonded extension of three years shall be still further 
extended to five years. 

No, sir; it is not in the interest of temperance. Imagine an old dis- 
tiller, a so-called temperance man, going into his distillery and kneel- 
ing down by the casks of whisky and praying. What would be the 
character of his prayer? It would probably be something like this: ‘‘O 
Lord, raise the price of whisky and lower the price of corn; give us a 
good run this year; make it bead well; and bless us in all other perti- 
nent things.” [Laughter and applause.] That would be about the 
way of it. 

I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, what I would like tosee. I would like 
to see everything relating to the war forgotten, buried forever, passed 
away. I know there will be throughout the country the remains of 
earthworks where the spade has done its work in order to protect the 
men against the charge of the enemy. They will be for a while yet; 
but our bountiful mother, Nature, will ere long cause the forest growth 
to spring up, and eyen these earthworks soon will be as things that 
never were. If we can only have all recollection of the war taken from 
the minds of men there will be no longer any unjust bias and prejudice. 

A gentleman on the floor of the House [ Mr. PETTIBONE] asked me 
the other day if I thought North Carolina was out of the Union or in 
the Union when the war closed? I answered promptly she was in the 
Union. She was in the Union, and in the Union to stay. 

It is true, Mr. i if we had carried out our plan of revolu- 
tion—and the right of revolution remains—it would have been done. 
But our people have abandoned the idea of secession. Well, surely if 
we have abandoned the idea then those who were opposed to us ought 
to do so. If wecould not secede, if we could not get out of the Union, 
we certainly were in, But Isay if we had su ed in our revolution 
we would have been out. We did not succeed; therefore we were in. 


Mr. Chairman, it is no doubt best as it is. I think the great and 
good God who is above us ordered it. That is my faith; that these 
people should not be separated, that they should be one, one and in- 
separable; one flag, one government, one people, one common and glori- 
ous destiny. [Applause.] That is what I believe, sir. 

Now, let us do away with all that remains of the war. One finds in 
reading the history of Russia that Catharine the Great, after a rebellion 
and the loss of many lives in her dominions, directed her parliament to 
pass an act that no man should even refer to the rebellion. Well, we 
do not ask you to pass an act to that effect; but we ask you to do this: 
we ask you, when gentlemen on this floor or elsewhere say that these 
men of the South who came up here and took their places in this House 
came with a view of cutting down the tariff or any other measure be- 
cause the confederate constitution directed this or that or the other, to 
say it is unjust to them—the men of the South—and it is unkind and 
unworthy of those who make the charge. A more loyal people never 
lived than the people of the old Tarheel State to which I have the 
honor to belong; and I say here in the presence of this House and of 
the country that if they saw trouble coming upon this great Govern- 
ment, our Government, at the very first sound of alarm, at the first roll 
of the drum, you would see the men of the South coming to the rescue— 

Till every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior, armed for strife, 

[Applause.] _ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why should we not banish these feelings of the 
war? And why should we not abolish at the same time or reduce war 
taxation, since we do not need it as we did then? Why not take the 
surplus and educate the children of this country? I hope to live and 
stand here and advocate the passage of a bill which sends out a portion 
of our surplus money to educate the children of this country, white and 
black, all over the land. [Applause.] I hope it will be dohe; I want 
to see it done, 

A writer has beautifully said: ‘‘ Look not mournfully into the past; 
it is gone.” But, sir, we sometimes do look into the past when we see 
the vacant chairs around our firesides and call to mind how many brave 


E | boys that left their homes, left the influence of their mothers and all, 


and upon the red field of battle laid down their young lives for what 
they thought was right. We look back upon that with mournful sad- 
ness. But we will not always look back. 

The same writer has said: ‘‘ Wisely improve the present; it is thine.’’ 
Let us wisely improve the present by adjusting taxation and all our 
laws properly with a view of helping each other and of helping every- 
body. I would to God that this was the real principle and the rule 
that was practiced all the world over, and that it was the constant effort 
of all mankind to lift up everybody, to make everybody better, purer, 
and happier financially, morally, and in every other way. I say that I 
wish that was the rule of the world to-day, and especially in this coun- 
try that I love with all of myheart. And I trust that the time is not so 
far distant, sir, when we will have wise laws, when all odious features 
will be done away, that on every hilltop where it is neededa school- 
house will be found; that the tall spires of the church, pointing upward. 
in every section will be a precious reminder to the weary traveler of 
rest in the land of the leal; and the happy children coming and going 


‘with shining morning faces’? may enjoy the blessings of a pure educa- 


tion, peace, and plenty. Then we shall feel that ‘‘ another morn has 
risen on midday.” apoiase] 

Mr. HOBLITZEL Mr. Chairman, the tidal wave of two years 
ago gave the Republican party a splendid opportunity to redeem itself 
from the low estate into which it had fallen with the people before they 
surrendered their baton of power, which they willfully disregarded. 
As oneof the majority of this House I voted in caucus against its pres- 
ent organization, meaning to emphasize a judgment that could see no 
wisdom in agitating a tariff policy we were powerless to establish into 
law, fearing that very disunion and discord in our party which hassince 
obtained, placing us in the condition of the helpless Acton, torn to 
pieces by his own hounds. But, sir, the Morrison bill is here for con- 
sideration, the agitation has begun, and I shall only attempt to cast a 
drop of oil upon the troubled waters. x 


A TRUE TARIFF POLICY FOR REVENUE ONLY. 


I apprehend, sir, that the true doctrine for any policy of our Govern- 
ment, whether of finance or tariff, must find warrant in the Constitu- 
tion, and Democrats of this body should be willing to stand by that 
construction of the organic law plainly evidenced in the policy of past 
Democratic administrations constituting their practices. I denounce 
in advance, as unwarranted by that Constitution, the practices of the Re- 
publican party in the assertion of the principle of ‘‘ protection for the 
sake of protection,” whether its results are designed to be in aid of 
man and their development, agriculture and its development, 
or in the building up of commercial interests, or of all combined, for 
the simple reason that a free people should be left untrammeled by gov- 
ernmental interposition in the investment of their capital and the de- 
velopment of their material interest, in that ceaseless, tireless struggle 
hourly pi ing between energy, intelligence, and skill, enforci 
the UE of the fittest instead of leaving their prosperity to d 
upon the favoritism and fostering bounty comprising the practices under 
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laws assertive of principles inevitably leading to monopoly. Capital 
and labor, the twin powers of wealth y, farpas s in all that comprises 


the material of ay country, ordinarily of slow growth in new 
countries, in this grand and glorious America of ours have attained con- 
ditions fabulous ! 


The secrets of this marvelous growth of wealth and development of 
resources have puzzled the wisest and best statesmen and publicists, 
not only of our country but the world, and it will continue to do so, 
I fear, until the end of time. No common judgment can be expected 
upon so intricate and complex a subject. The result, however, stands 
out in the history of that progress, and, to paraphrase the lines of the 


poet Pope— 
For policies of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administer’d is best. 


Mr. Chairman, in the provision of the Constitution granting powers 
to raise revenue by taxation lies our duty to legislate as to the kind 
of tax, the rate of tax, and the selection of the objects to be taxed, or 
in other words the selection of the proper sources of revenue constitut- 
ing a lawful policy of government. Certain K yare of economy, 
grown into maxims, should be carefully applied in the adoption of any 
measure having for its object the raising of revenue by taxation of the 


people. 

1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the support of 
the government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue they enjoy under the 
protection of the state. In the observation or neglect of this maxim 
consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 

2. Every tax should be levied at the time or in the manner which is 
most likely to be convenient to the contributor to pay it. 

3. Every tax ought to be so contrived as to take out and keep out of 
the pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings info the of the state. 3 

4. The heaviest taxes should be imposed on those commodities the 
Se of which is especially prejudicial to the interests of the 
peop. 

These principles, announced by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Na- 
tions, have met the approval of all the great thinking men of the world 
who have studied economic questions influencing the welfare and de- 
velopment of the whole per of a country, the object of government 
being to maintain the field of material conflict in the struggle for wealth 
free to all its people, so as to permit the largest growth of that wealth 
out of their productions over and above consumption. In the consid- 
eration of any system of revenues, however, we must keep constantly in 
view the pregnant fact that whatever the sources of revenue at last 
taxation is met out of the purses of the people, and taxation becomes 
onerous and burdensome not only when it consumes the margin con- 
stituting the ordinary savings of frugality, but taxation is equally so 
when the sources of revenue selected require a mode of collection in- 
quisitorial and personal, or when the proportion exacted of the citizen 
is disproportionate to the revenue he enjoys under the protection of the 
government, or when it produces an amount of revenue in excess of 
the economical wants of the government. 

DEMOCRATIC POLICY NOT AN UNDEVIATING ONE. 

Mr. Chairman, in no sense can the history of Democratic administra- 
tions of the past in their selection of the sources of revenue be said to 
have developed an undeviating policy of that party upon this vexed 
question of tariff to justify the view that it is a party of free trade or 
a party whose faith is indissolubly bound up in a low rate of tariff du- 
ties. True, sir, in the domain of individual liberty and freedom of ac- 
tion represented by our constitutional Government the doctrine of free 
trade is logically evolved, expressive of that largest liberty of action in 
all those matters affecting the material interest of the people individu- 
ally speaking, and is therefore the outgrowth of Democratic spirit; but 
this broad assertion of individual freedom with reference to the subject 
of trade, as in many other directions, is exercised by the individual cit- 
izen in subjection to the rights and powers of the Government under 
the provisions of the Constitution imposing the duty ‘‘to provide for 
the common defense and promote the general welfare,” implied and ex- 
pressed in the grant of power to lay and collect taxes to this end to 
meet honest and lawful expenditures. Economy has been the undeviat- 
ing doctrine and practice of the Democratic y, in order to reduce to 
its minimum the burdens of the people and to reduce the minimum of 
its impingement or prohibition upon the liberty and freedom of action 
of the individual citizen in all those matters affecting his material in- 
terests involved in the operations of trade and business. And so, con- 
sidered in this view of economical expenditure, whatever that may be 
in the aggregate, great or small, is created the necessity for revenue, 
and the necessity of a high or low rate of duty to meetit, limited only 

the principle of taxation for revenue, which never permits the rate 
of duty to exceed the maximum revenue-producing power of rate of 
duty, so as to amount in any instance to prohibition of importations. 

That history, fairly treated, simply demonstrates an honest endeavor 
to exercise the powers of taxation within the Constitution, both in de- 
termining the sources of revenues and the rate of duty imposed. In 
the di of that eye constitutional obligation, guided by 
approved principles of political economy, the system they evolved under 


their several administrations as the wisest and best for our country was 
that of revenue by imposts, supplying as it did the wants of the Gov- 
ernment by an indirect tax upon the people through their consumption 
and offering at the same time by judicious discriminations incidental 
aid and enco ent to home capital and home labor when theduty 
imposed was upon articles produced within our borders by the indus- 
uy, skill, and capital of our own people, which entered as an incident 
of the cost of its production. 
THE EARLIEST TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Chairman, the first tarif measure passed by Congress was intro- 
duced by Madison, April 8, 1789, and it recited the necessity of lay- 
ing duties on imported goods, wares, and merchandise, ‘‘for the support 
of the Government, for the discharge of the debtsof the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures.’ Madison 
was the father of the Constitution, and the highest authority upon its 
meaning and intent, and with this preamble heoutlined a simple meas- 
ure, requiring a few articles to pay specific duties, and all or nearly all 
other imported articles a low rate of duty ad valorem, his object being 
to raise an immediate revenue to supply the wants of the new govern- 
ment. Pennsylvania, through her representatives, by amendments 
sought to add to the specific-duty-paying articles all the leading man- 
ufactures of the country, which led to extended discussion, during 
which Madison uttered the judgment, as pertinent now as then, ‘‘ that 
any system of impost must be founded on the basis of mutual conces- 
sion.” The powerof taxation to secure revenues was a concession made 
by the more populous Eastern States engaged in manufactures by their 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, ing as they did by that 
act both the right and the power to lay duties in their aid, enco 
ment, and protection. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, when we go back tothe 
floor of that historic convention sitting in ju upon this feature 
of our organic law, and behold the paran of those States engaged 
in manu sacrificing upon altar of a common country so 
unselfishly their right and their power to lay duties upon imposts, in- 
trusting the bhai of their valuable local interests to the justice of 

in the execution of the power by a judicious discrimi- 
nation in the laying of impost duties, it affords a striking contrast to 
the spirit of our agricultural sections to-day in their support of a hori- 
zontal reduction of imposts, who thereby willfully ignore that patrietic 
sacrifice and are ready to destroy in the enforcement of their ideas of 
reform of the tariff system that principle of mutual concession con- 
stituting the groundwork and security of our whole constitutional 
system. 

Mr. Madison, in giving his views, said: 

We must consider the general interest of the Union as much as the local or 
State influence. M eral principle is that commerce ought to be free, and 
labor and industry left at large to find their proper abject. “But the interests of 
the States which are ripe for man ought to have attention, asthe power 
of protecting and shing them has by the present Constitution been taken 
from the States and its exercise thrown into other hands. Regulations in some 
of the States have produced establishments which ought not to be allowed to 
poruk from the alteration which hastaken place, while some manufactures, be- 

ng once formed, can advance toward perfection without adventitious aid. 
Some of the propositions may be productive of revenue and some may protect 
our domestic manufactures, though the latter subject ought not to be too con- 
fusedly blended with the former. 

Cautious statesman as Madison undoubtedly was, we are justified 
in inferring that under certain circumstances the duty even to protect 
belonged to and should be exercised by Congress. 

This first revenue act was advocated by representatives from all the 
States of the Union, Federalist and Republican, the only question of 
difference being as to the rate of duty, and such continued the policy 
of our Government with few alterations throughout the administrations 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. When Jefferson found 
a us of revenue receipts over expenditures, what recommenda- 
tions did he make to Congress? A horizontal reduction of imposts, 
while he maintained odious excise taxes? No, sir. Under his in- 
istration the first appeal to this source of revenue was abandoned. Salt 
was placed upon the free-list, but the impost system was upheld and 
maintained in the interest of home development. Ina to Con- 
gress he gave a clear exposition of his faith and the true Democratic 
doctrine on the vital subject. He said: 

The suspension of our foreign commerce by the injustice of belli; t powers 

Great Britain and France) and the consequent losses and of our cit- 
ns are subjects of t concern. The situation into which we have thus 


ied us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to in- 


been forced has im: 
ternal manufactures and improvements. The extent of this conversion is daily 


increasing, and little doubt remains that the establishments formed and forming 
will, under the auspices of cheaper material and subsistence, the freedom of la- 
bor from arci with us, and of protective duties and prohibitions, become 
permanent, 

A prophecy which has had such a splended fulfillment it would amaze 
Jefferson were he alive to witness it! In another message to ears ge 
setting forth the large surplus of receipts over the itures 
economical needs of the Government, he asks the pertinent question: 
t Shall we suppress the imposts and give that advantage to foreign 
over domestic manufactures?’’ Jefferson answers no! He proposed 
an amendment to the Constitution to authorize the use of this surplus 
for the great purposes of education and internal improvement, a course 
la opponents are pursuing without such grant of au- 

jority. 
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THE HISTORY OF TARIFF OF 1816 AND 1828. 

Mr. Speaker, the tariff of 1816 constitutes another aportan era in 
the history of en ment to home capital and home labor, largely 
extending and increasing, as it did, the specific duties on foreign 
and in the adoption of the minimum principle of valuation in estimat- 
ing imposts for the encouragement and protection of manufactures. 
The principles and provisions of this act laid the foundation practically 
of the great industrial system of the United States upon which rests our 
present national wealth; and it was accomplished by votes from the 
South and West under the distinguished leadership of the eloquent South 
Carolina statesman, Calhoun, New England, then a commercial people, 
generally opposing it under the leadership of the immortal Webster. 

A renewal of the tariff controversy took place in the consideration of 
the measure of 1820, but in 182324 the memorable discussion began 
of the measure of Clay known as the ‘‘American system,’’ avowedly 
and openly declaring for the protection of home industry. In the earlier 
tariff acts revenue was the object sought with protection as the inci- 
dent, but the reversal of this principle was aimed at, so that protection 
was to constitute the object of the law and revenue theincident. This 
measure was passed by Congress, and that careful statesman and strict 
constructionist of the Constitution, Monroe, approved the law. Tariff 
legislation for the first timeinits history took both a sectional and parti- 
san aspect, and the tariff of 1828 found Webster sustaining the policy 
and Calhoun and his friends antagonizing it. Such in brief is the rec- 
ord of the progress of this economic struggle, ending in a victory for 
the “‘Clay ” and with some modifications such it continues to 
be down to the present day. 

The success of the American system in my judgment was a misfort- 
une befallen our manufactures. And Van Buren is quoted as making 
a sagacious speech to some representatives of this class, ‘‘that if the 
interests of manufactures was suffered to become identified with a polit- 
ical party, any one, it must share the fate of such organization and go 
down whenever it sunk.” And, Mr. Chairman, that hour is fast ap- 
proaching, unless the spirit of an ism aroused in the agricultural 
interests of the South and West shall be tempered with conservatism 
and patriotism in the maintenance of a principle of mutual concession, 
instead of being moved and seduced by a desire for vengeance in the 
Mede and Persian application of the law of retaliation. I raise the 
voice of a conservative State, Democratic to the core, in the interest of 
harmony in our party actions, in the interest of a patriotic treatment 
of these great industries in obedience to a spirit of mutual concession— 
the granite base of this most glorious superstructure of human right 
and human liberties. 

THE EVIL OF SURPLUS REVENUES TRACED TO ITS SOURCE. 

Mr. Chairman, a present surplus of $133,000,000, which must be 
largely magnified by an estimated annual surplus of $85,000,000 per 
year, presents a condition in our revenues that is simply alarming, and 
it is not remarkable that our people are aroused and demand to know 
whence it comes and how it shall be prevented. Sir, if it shall prove 
to be no more than this sum, by the end of the fiscal year 1907 it would 
aggregate by more than $720,000,000asum sufficient to liquidate and 
pay the 3 per cent. bonds, amounting to $305,529,000, the 4} per cent. 
bonds, amounting to $250,000,000, and the 4 nts, amounting to 
$739,946,550, the latter of which, and the last of that class, falling due 
that fiscal year. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the present condition of your revenues, the 
result of a mixed system composed of the two modes of taxation by way 
of imposts and excises, intrenching a political dragon of power in the 
very citadel of our Government, controlling its operations corruptly in 
the interest of a party and its maintenance therein indefinitely. Mer- 
ciless as has been the tribute levied upon the people, and loud and deep 
their cry for relief from its heavy burdens, yet no relief comes from the 
party in power, notwithstanding the vote of the people changed the Re- 
publican majority of this House into a minority and set indelibly the 
seal of their condemnation sa this monstrous legalizedrobbery. Those 
of us who were members of the Forty-seventh Congress know that the 
Ways and Means Committee of that Congress, hearkening to the voice 
of the people, crystallized a measure of relief that would have produced 
areduction of overseventy millions of these burdens, but when the hour 
for action came the dragon outside of this Chamber, enfolding this cor- 
rupt political organization, at the bidding of caucus dictation, breathed 
upon this righteous evidence of their plain duty to the people and in a 
single night their work shrunk and shriveled into insignificance at its 
poisoned touch. 

Sir, driven from the legislative stronghold of this House by the scourge 
of popular disapproval, it is still able, however, to maintain itself by 
a partisan grip upon a majority in the Senate and through the veto of 
a partisan Executive, and the Democratic majority here, voicing that ex- 
pression of popular sentiment, should counsel wisely and deliberately 
before they assume a position in this precious struggle of the people, re- 
treat from which must bring ruin and disaster to all their cherished 
hopes. Powerless to perfect legislation to secure the needed reform of 
those inequalities of the tariff conceded to exist by all parties, or to 
effect reductions of the heavy burdens of taxation exacted by a system 
purely the handiwork of the Republican party, I saw no wisdom in 
agitating the subject by any general plan of reform of the system of 


imposts and reductions, thereby leading as it has to discord and dis- 


sension in the solid phalanx of our party, and creating uneasiness and 
distrust in the breast of both capital and labor. I am conscious, sir, 
that the vigorous-blooded and valiant-hearted statesmen on this floor, 
robed in a pre-emption claim to all the courage of our party, cry out, in 

mse to these conservative sentiments, ‘‘Cowardice!’’ But ladmon- 
ish them that an ounce of wisdom is worth a pound of valor; and he 
who seeks the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth, when wisdom 
points a simpler and less martial road to victory, may reap destruction 
for the madness and folly of his rashness and dissipate even his fame 
for courage and valor. 

HORIZONTAL REDUCTION WILL NOT PREVENT A SURPLUS. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no principle in horizontal reduction, and no 
reform either; because it must inevitably render the inequalities, the 
incongruities, and anomalies of the present iniquitous system more un- 
equal, more incongruous, and more anomalous. And as the direct re- 
sult of the reduction is to throw open wide our ports to foreign prod- 
ucts, importations must be largely increased, and I am advised that 25 
per cent. of increase will produce an exact stand-off in the amount of 
revenues received equal to the per cent. of reduction fixed in the Mor- 
rison bill. 

Now if the increase of imports should beno more, you receive as much 
revenue in the te, and the distribution of benefits in the amount 
of taxes reduced to the individual is but an atomof relief. Who pays 
the taxes, if not the consumer? Here we are met by the class of aerial 
statesmen who will not deign to walk upon the solid earth of the practi- 
eal, but poise their wisdom far up among the clouds of sophistry and 
mysticism, or break down imaginary Chi walls inorder to move out 
majestic npon a tracklessocean. They assert, and they assume that as- 
sertion is both fact and argument, that the tariff rate of duty attaches 
as an incident of cost to every article produced and consumed in the 
country. The truth is, that within the range of a minimum and a maxi- 
mum producing rate of duty the Government receives its revenues in 
proportion to the volume of imports, while the incident of benefit to the 
producer and of cost to The consumer only remains as an elementof its 
price up to the point where the home power to produce is equal to the home 

wer to consume, graduating from the highest to the lowest degree of 

efit to the producer and of burden to the consumer as you approach 
that condition of equality. Exceed that point, or in other words over- 
produce, and you fall below that scale, the very overproduction becom- 
ing a positive loss to the producer and a positive gain to the consumer 
by reason of the depreciation of the price of the overproduced articles 
as the natural and inevitable result of a violation of the eternal law of 
trade and business governing the supply and demand. 

I confess that the glut of our markets, resulting in ruinous deprecia- 
tion of prices to our manufacturers and of corresponding benefit to con- 
sumers, is the inevitable result of overproduction under the unnatural 
stimulant of excessive tariff rates, which tempted the large investment 
of capital in manufactures; but I submit, in the name of all that is just 
and honest, they are paying most dearly for their whistle. And, sir, 
so long as the law of supply and demand, in or out of America, con- 
tinues to rule values in fixing prices of articles of consumption, so long 
will the oscillations of the pendulum be felt and so long will consumers 
and producers experience the benefits and evils of the o tions of this 
unerring law within the bounds of the two extremes of a scarcity and a 
glut, producing a scale of high or low prices for products of consump- 
tion. Sir, it constitutes the rude bruising irons of a fate from whose 
logic there is no escape, and I do not choose to speculate upon the mis- 
eries either of the producer or the consumer who may find themselves 
in the toils of a foe of their own creation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is pleaded in extenuation that this measure is 
a step in the right direction. What direction? Reduction? No; for 
the margin is too insignificant, and the probabilities are that the direct 
effect will be to lead to an appreciation rather than a depreciation in the 
aggregate revenue receipts by the increase in the volume of imported 
goods. Reformation? No; for it reforms none of the inequalities 
known to exist in the present system. Indeed, they will be worse 
rather than better if this bill is enacted into law. Whatisit then? Sir, 
the step in the right direction, though not declared by the terms of this 
measure, means a step forward in the domain of direct taxes and free 
trade, and the author of this bill for horizontal reduction, by his crit- 
icisms of the system of revenue by import duties, reveals his faith in 
direct taxes and free trade. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress he declared that— 

Taxation by tariffs and duties on imported goods compels contribution to the 
support of the Government through the wants and necessities of life. And, asif 
distrusting the justice of its demands, it operates by indirection and too often 
does its oppressive work in violation of the most Sy opine law of equality. 
However unequal and unjust these taxes are they must be paid, because we must 
have the comforts and necessaries of life be as which they are levied. Cold, 
hunger, and thirst gather them in. Though impracticable now to resort to it, 
that system is best, because most equal, which takes from the tax-payer his 
due proportion in the most direct manner. : 

And while denouncing the whole impost system in these scathing 
terms, hecondemned theact of 1872 that put coffeeand tea on the free- 
list, and deemed a duty of 3 cents per pound on the formerand 15 cents 
on the latter, both of which articles entersouniversally into the consump- * 
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tion of the masses, as an equitably distributed tax. He tells us now that 
he is opposed to the impost system, and specially advocates that mostvi- 
cious, pernicious, and undemocratic source of revenue, the excise taxes, 
in order to limit the necessity for revenue to be obtained by import du- 
ties, approved and used as it has been by every administration since 


the foundation of our Government, Democrat and opposition. Sir, you 
can not measure the wants, condition, and policy of our country by 
those of England. England is for free trade because England is a na- 
tion where social caste and orders of nobility divide her people into aris- 
tocrats and paupers; but in America, thank God, the sovereigns and 
masters are the people, and their public officiais the servants. The no- 
bility of that country reap the honors and emoluments of government, 
and the masses are the footballs and tools of power. Our people par- 
ticipate in the crowning and uncrowning of their official kings, who 
hold their tenure of power by the divine right of the freeman’s ballot, 
and the American citizen is not only ready to volunteer his life and his 
sacred honor, but his property also in defense of the safety and integ- 
rity of his free institutions, 

When the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] says that ‘* bur- 
dens of government should be borne in proportion to ability to bear 
them” he asserts a principle as old as government itself; but when 
he qualifies that principle in its applicability to the people of the United 
States by limiting it to the idea that ‘* property alone should pay taxes, 
he who has much should pay much, he who has little should pay little, 
and he who has none, none,’’ he trifles with words; for it is our proud 
boast that we are a nation of property-holders, in greater or less degree 
of value, and the pride of an American master of that lordly castle, 
his home, however humble it may be, swells his heart with emotions as 
great as move à king or an emperor. ItishisGovernment, fed and sup- 
ported by his contributions of taxes made under the system approved 
by the fathers of the Republic which he cheerfully makes, and his Gov- 
ernment, defended and upheld by the power that sleeps in strong arms 
and stout hearts. 

Do you hope to hoodwink the intelligence of the American people 
by a display of mirage in legislation? If you believe you can justify 
before the people of the country or before your the doctrine of 
free trade and direct taxes, amend the title of your bill and let the bat- 
tle be fought with visors up, not with visors down and by indirection. 


ABOLITION OF EXCISE TAXES WILL PREVENT A SURPLUS, 

Sir, I admonish the Democratic majority of this House that if they 
must formulate a measure to give an earnest to the people of a desire 
to reduce taxation and prevent the accumulation of the millions of their 
hard shekels in the vaults of the Treasury, turn the splendid genius of 
your statemanship and the power of your party against that undemo- 
cratic, that unrepublican monster, the internal-revenue system, and 
at one fell stroke lop off the receipts from the odious and infamous ex- 
cise taxes; wipe out the expense of the millions it costs to maintain it and 
destroy the viperous official organization throughout the States, which 
constitutes a standing menace to the and liberty of the citizen and 
an insult to his manhood. I know, sir, there is a growing prejudice 
against the removal of taxes from tobacco and whisky—luxuries they 
are called, or luxuries of the masses—and the subject of whisky bristles 
with objections from the moral’voice of the country as does the porcu- 
pine’s back with quills; but when you treat the question from the stand- 
point of revenue, the only one from which as legislators we can justly 
view it, its abolition is commanded not only by the voice of past expe- 
rience but by every reason of economy and sound finance. 

HISTORY OF EXCISE TAXATION, 

Mr. Chairman, the system of excise or internal-revenue taxation was 
the outgrowth of foreign soil and monarchical absolutism. Itis undem- 
ocratic, unrepublican, and utterly repugnant to the spirit of our people 
and our free institutions. In England the imposition of such taxes was 
first made in 1643, having been extensively practiced in other portions of 
continental Europe before that period. In our country it was first in- 
voked in 1791, just after the Revolutionary struggle had ended, and 
while our statesmen were striving to maintain the independence which 
they had won as the rich fruits of a bloody and memorable war. The 
highest tax imposed on distilled spirits under this policy was only 25 
cents per gallon. Yet thestudent of history knows that the patriotism 
of our ancestors, just emerged from a sanguine conflict crowned with a 
glorious victory, was unequal to this call upon the spirit which had 
served them at Valley Forge and Trenton to satisfy the very obligations 
of that war for the rights and liberties of the Anglo-Saxon race, so de- 
testable was it asan emblem of the monarchy they had battled against. 
The fair escutcheon of the young Republic, in the very presence of their 
magnificent triumph, was blurred with the stain of a whisky insurrec- 
tion, notwithstanding the tax was paid by the consumer in or out of 
Pennsylvania. These taxes, odious in their inception, grew more and 
more odious each year of their exaction until the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Jefferson, under whose wise and beneficent administration the 
whole system was uprooted and abolished. 

Again, sir, after the war of 1812, when another great and pressing 
necessity for revenues was upon the country to enable the Government 
to meet the increased expenditures growing out of our conflict with 
Great Britain, a renewal of this system was recommended by President 


Madison, continuing in force, however, only a few years, being repealed 
in 1817 in obedience to the public sentiment, crystallizing the faith of 
the masses in the conviction that the power of taxation in this form 
should only be exercised upon extraordinary occasions, and the occasion 
ended, the system itself should end with the necessity creatingit. And 
now we face the only remaining instance of our history afflicting us 
with this mode of taxation comprised in that portion of the internal- 
revenue system remaining upon our statute-books, constituting in part 
the policy of taxation sprung from the loins of the great war struggle 
of the States of the Union, justified in the perilous necessity and mag- 
nitude of that conflict. But, Mr. Speaker, submission to this mode of 
taxation in an hour of peril and danger, while illustrating in an emi- 
ment degree the patriotism of a free people, can not point an argument 
for its maintenance nor be construed into an approval of such a system 
as an ordinary means of providing revenues. On the contrary, the his- 
tory of the adoption and the abolition of this system of taxation is a 
standing protest against its continuance after the emergency invoking 
it has passed away. The ordinary execution of the laws now enforcing 
this system of excise taxation requires over 4,000 officers, costs the 
people $5,000,000 per annum to collect this revenue, and, as I have said, 
it is wholly due to the receipts from this undemocratic source of rev- 
enue that the large surplus now in the vaults of the Treasury is at all 


possible. 
AT LEAST ABOLISH THE SYSTEM IN PART. 

But, sir, if you are not prepared to face the hueand ery of those who 
see this subject from the moral standpoint alone, and abolish this per- 
nicious system in toto, at least abolish excise taxes upon tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes, snuff, ale, lager-beer, and porter, and abolish also all 
special taxes; disband the army of office-holders employed in their col- 
lection, transfer the execution of the law for the tax remaining on dis- 
tilled spirits to the customs machinery of the Department, in 
the interest of sound economy, and save the tax-ridden country the five 
millions annual expenditure which now feeds the stalwart adherents of 
the party in power and contributes so liberally to the huge corruption 
fund of that organization to pollute the ballot of a free people. This 
course will secure an absolute reduction estimated at over $60,000,000, 
more than double the sum (when you include: the saving of this five 
millions in the cost of collection) of the mere speculative estimated re- 
duction of this bill, ushered to the country by a flourish of trumpets 
that would be terrifying indeed if it were anything but trumpet-blow- 
ing. The mere statement of the case involved in the suggestions I 
offer should command Democratic support; butif reasonand argument 
are required to satisfy the people thatsuch repeal is both economy and 
sound finance, they abound as the rocks with limpets. 

REFORM THE IMPOST SYSTEM THROUGH THE FREE-LIST. 

Mr. Chairman, if the salvation of Representatives with their agri- 
cultural people hinges upon some legislative tinkering with the impost 
system, I suggest to such tariff reformers the importance of enlarging 
the free-list in the enforcement of an honest intent to relieve burdens 
already too grievous to be borne, and reduce revenues also. Make all 
articles entering into the consumption of the masses, in their food, their 
cotton and woolen clothing, their humbly-furnished homes, absolutely 
free, or figure them down to the lowest possible rate of duty. We know 
that the great volume of our population of wage-earners do not exceed 
in their average annual incomes more than three or four hundred dol- 
lars. Let your pruning-knife of reform strike at the evil of the present 
impost system right here where it bears the heaviest, and to the relief 
of a class least able to bear it; for it is notorious the higher you ascend 
the scale of ability to meet taxation the more abundant grow the favors 
of the law imposing rates of duty; and, instead of permitting such injus- 
tice, apply the corrective promptly, and as you ascend the scale of in- 
come of the classes advance the rate of duty upon the higher grade of 
articles entering into the consumption of such classes, always remem- 
bering to lay the highest duties upon articles consumed only by the 
rich and known as luxuries. These principles should be the touch- 
stone of all legislation in determining the rate of duty upon articles of 
necessary as well as extraordinary consumption; never to exceed, how- 
ever, in any instance the maximum rate of revenue-producing duty, and 
limited to the honest needs of Government. By doing this you exe- 
cute that cardinal principle of just taxation—levying contributions from 
the people proportionate to their ability to pay and the protection they 
receive. y 
THE HORIZONTAL PLAN INJURIOUS TO REVENUES AND ILLOGICAL IN, RESULTS, 


Mr. Chairman, the horizontal plan proposed moves on a straight line, 
arbitrarily and without flexibility, and I am led to ask whence came 
this inspiration of horizontal reduction to the author of this bill? Was 
his conversion to that idea as sudden and positive as the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus? During the discussion of the tariff-reform measure of 
the Forty-fourth Congress, fathered by this same distinguished tle- 
man, he said ‘‘that the horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. in 1872 made 
by the Republican party was injurious to the revenue and illogical in 
effect.” It reduced the duty on bunting from 112 to 108 per cent.; on 
spool cotton from 76 to 69 per cent., other like absurd reductions. 


And yet he finds himself struggling in the meshes of the same net of ab- 
surdities and iogical effects included in the terms of the measure whose 
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paternity he now owns, and demands my support as a Democratic meas- 
ure. I submit if 10 per cent. of horizontal reduction was injurious to 
the revenue he has magnified that injury just 100 per cent. by the ad- 
yocacy of a 20 per cent. horizontal reduction, without eliminating the 
absurdities or correcting the illogical effects. And, I repeat, whence 
came this inspiration—when dropped the scales from his eyes? 

This horizontal cut bestows a morsel of reduction in rate of duty to 
the vast body of consumers who are poor and need it, but its opera- 
tions are equally bountiful and generous to a large class of rich con- 
sumers able to pay, and whose duty it is to contribute largely to the 
revenues of the country. I sample a few of the articles of the luxu- 
rious or higher kind of consumption in various schedules, such as lace 
window-curtains, embroideries, and cotton damask in Schedule I; 
linen laces, embroideries, Russia and other linen sheetings, of Schedule 
J; Saxony, Wilton, and Tourny velvet carpets, Aubusson, Axmin- 
ster, Brussels, tapestry, and chenille carpets in Schedule K; manu- 
factures of rosewood, ebony, and satinwood in peep D; = 
parian, and bisque ware, looking-glasses, porcelain, an emian g) 
ware in Schedule B; and to cap the climax there is provided a reduction 
on Havana cigars and cigarettes in Schedule F, while the cotton and 
woolen goods, the hats, boots, blankets, wooden-ware, common glass 
and crockery ware, carpets, window-glass, medici and even the 
provisions included in the schedule of food consumption—all of which 
articles are consumed by the masses—receive no different treatment un- 
der this bill. I ask in all candor and frankness for some justification 
for this rose-colored scheme of reform. 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE NOT INVOLVED IN HORIZONTAL REDUCTION. 

Democratic principle involved in horizontal reduction of the imposts 
in our present condition? I deny it, and the experience of the past 
repudiates it. I ask, Mr. Chairman, whence comes the voice daring to 
speak as the Delphian oracle of our Democratic faith? If the doctrine 
I utter be treason to the cardinal principles of that historic faith, sum- 
mon from the shades of the past the spirits of Jefferson, Madison, Jack- 
son, Wright, and a host of others upon whose lives rests the halo of an 
eternal fame. Dispel the illusions under which they acted and died, 
and then dispel the delusion of the people who cherish their memory 
with a kindred love. These great statesmen spake and acted in a spirit 
of patriotism as well as business, and at their magic touch the'wilds 
of America blossomed liketherose. Will you in the nineteenth century 
reverse these principles and practices justified by the unbroken history 
of our Democratic administrative policy? In obedience to what prin- 
ciple of our faith shall I give my support to this bill? 

I submit that the analysis of the tariff policy of every Democratic 
administration since the foundation of the Government demonstrates 
a close approach to the domain of protection while laying and collecting 
taxes for revenue, not I grant in the assertion of the principle of pro- 
tection for the sake of protection, but as an expression of wise and 
patriotic statesmanship which always seeks to develop the power, wealth, 
and resources of the country when it can be accomplished within the 
authority of the Constitution by an intelligent and businesslike appli- 
cation of the taxing power for revenue in a spirit of judicious discrim- 
ination, in the selection of sources of revenue; recognizing the boundless 
wealth of our natural resources, of agriculture, of manufactures, of 
mining, and of commerce, and knowing that the exercise of this dis- 
crimination mustinevitably result in the development of a home power 
of production which would render our country independent of foreign 
nations both in peace and in war. 


LET US HAVE SUBSTANTIAL REFORM. i 

Sir, I am in favor of a reform of the impost system of tariff, but I 
want a substantial reform of its inequalities and the weeding out of 
odious monopolies wherever they exist. Ifavora reduction of tax- 
ation through a wise and judicious modification of the rates of duty 
imposed, so as not to cripple our own industries at the expense of our 
laboring people, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and I want 
this reduction of taxation to inure to the benefit of the masses of the 
people in the bestowal of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
And, finally, I favor a large reduction of revenue also, in order to re- 
move from whatever party may be in pwer the standing temptation 
to extravagance, waste, and corription. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I suggest the amendment of the bill 
under consideration which proposes a horizontal reduction of impost 
duties only, whose operations may prove speculative and illusory in 
the view of reducing revenues, by substituting a repeal of special taxes— 
taxes on tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff; taxes on lager beer, ale, 
and porter, producing a reduction of revenues patent to the humblest 
citizen and amounting to quite $60,000,000; the disbandment of the 
army of internal-revenue officers; the transfer of the collection of the 
tax on distilled spirits to the customs machinery of the Treasury De- 
partment; and the enlargement of the free-list, to include all articles 
entering into the consumption of the masses of wage-earners, in their 
food, their clothing, and their humble homes, as far as it can be ju- 
diciously done without too great an additional sacrifice of revennes— 
and by such a measure of legislation give an earnest to the suffering 
people of an honest intention to cut off the heavy burdens of useless 
taxation. 


This is practical, this is substantial, this is real. Will you accept it 
and receive the approval of a grateful people, or will you reject it and 
enter a hopeless race for executive power? [Great applause. ] 

At the conclusion of Mr. HoBLITzELL’s remarks he yielded the re- 
mainder of his time to Mr. FINDLAY. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland has five minutes 
of his time remaining. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I do not propose to make a speech now, but I shall 
reserve what I have to say until to-morrow upon the subject of this 
bill. In the mean time I will send to the Clerk’s desk certain resolu- 
tions which I ask to have read, and which I will make hereafter the 
basis of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That it has been the fixed policy of this country in time of peace to 
raise its revenue by the indirect, and not by the direct system of taxation; and 
that, with the exception of the tax on distilled spirits, to be collected in some 
simpler way than that now existing, it would be wise to return to the ancient 
ve Sens methods of taxation recognized since the foundation of the 

vernmen 

Resolved, That the taxes on tobacco in all its manufactured forms, and the 
taxes on fermented liquors, together with all special taxes of whatever kind im- 

in connection with either tobacco or fermented liquors, should be abol- 
, and all laws levying or im the same repealed. 

Resolved, That the annual revenues of the country ought not to be allowed to 
exceed a just estimate of the wants of the Government, and as soon as it shall be 
ascertained what excess of revenue, if any, overand above expenditures, imme- 
diate and prospective, there will be from the duties levied on imports by the 
act of March 3, 1883, after allowing for the reduction in the revenues proposed 
by the repeal of certain internal-revenue taxes, as ded in the last 
resolution, then provision ought to be made for the reduction of such excess to 
the level of the revenue requi to carry on the Government; and in 
making this reduction just should be had to the various interests and 
opinions of different parts of country, so as most effectually to provide for 

common defense and promote the general welfare ; but, 

Whereas it is certain that the diminution of the rates of duty on some articles 
would increase instead of reduce the aggregate amount of revenue on such ar- 


ticles; and 
regard to such articles as tethering lesa PORT ON herr 


Whereas in 
nent to protect, a slight reduction on one might produce essential injury an: 
e another might bear a large 


even distress to large classes of the community, w) 
reduction without any such consequences; and 

Whereas there are many articles the duties on which might be reduced or alto- 
gether abolished without producing any other effect than the reduction of rey- 
enue: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in reducing the rates of duties on imports fixed by the act of 
March 3, 1883, it is not wise or judicious to proceed by way of an equal reduction 
p centum on all articles by what is popularly known as a horizontal cu 

t due regard in each case should be had tothe question whether the p 
reduction will affect revenue alone, or how far it will operate injuriously on those 
domestic manufactures hitherto poned ially such as are essential in 
time of war, to such also as have n established on the faith of existing laws, 
and, above all, how far such proposed reduction will affect the rates of wages 
and the earnings of American manual labor. 

Resolved, That whereas the ple of the United States have deprived the State 
governments of all power of Eranskin | manufactures by commercial regulations, 
or by laying duties on imports, and have transferred the whole jurisdiction 
upon this subject to the Government of the Uniged States, any dereliction of this 
authority, or any exercise of it by Congress in the interest of what is popularly 
known as free trade, or in the rejection of incidental protection, would be un- 
wise and injudicious, and an unjustifiable abandonment of a plain constitu- 
tional duty. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the extraordinary measures enacted 
during the late war for the raising of revenue to meet a great emer- 
gency, and those enacted since for the purpose of paying the great pub- 
lic debt which was contracted, have not only met all our obligations but 
have produced a vast surplus. Two years ago this month I had the 
honor to address this House on the bill to provide for the appointment 
of the Tariff Commission. At that time I referred to the fact that the 
surplus revenue amounted to about $150,000,000 a year. 

Speaking of the onerous taxation borne by the people, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Folger, used the following language in his mes- 
sage to Congress December, 1881: 

The result upon the public revenue is to embarrass this De ent in d 
ing of the riei pe in ‘a iawfal way and with regard to meena sg aa 

And further: 


Meanwhile the daily receipts from the community by the Treasury continue, 
the surplus over its needs increases, and money liesidle. It seems that the plan 
most just for giving relief is to reduce taxation, and thereby diminish receipts 
and surplus. (Executive Document No. 2, page 18.) 


How has this wise and timely recommendation of Secretary Folger 
been met by his party in Congress? 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

At the first session of the last Congress, instead of proceeding at once 
to reduce the revenue, the Republican majority passed the bill creating 
the Tariff Commission. That commission was composed wholly of pro- 
tectionists, although a minority of the commission were appointed as 
Democrats to represent the Democratic sentiment of thecountry. The 
commission, as stated by the honorable gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. 
JONES] in his able h during this session, traveled over 7,000 
miles, visited twenty-nine cities, and examined more than 600 witnesses, 
taking testimony seventy-eight days, which covers 2,625 printed pages, 
and reported to Congress that— 

In era aiene of the duty devolved upon them all the members of the 
comm O! 


n have aimed, and as they beli with success, to divest themselves 


jeve 
of all political bias, onal pre r considerati of personal interest. 
Itis their desire that their mi in iras tions iim 


ions shall serve no particular party, 


section, or school of political economy. 
Actuated by this spirit of fairness, the commission reported in favor 
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of a substantial reduction of tariff duties. Their conclusion on this 
point is thus forcibly expressed in their report: 
Early in its deliberations commission became convinced that a substan- 


not only asa due ition of 
justice to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial p ity, 
and which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately ben- 
eficial to the special interests affected by such reduction. No rates of defensive 
duties, et Ke for the establishment of new industries, which more than equal- 
ize the conditions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors can be 
justified. Excessive duties or those above such standard of equalization are 
positively injurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit. 


I heard a gentleman inquire to-day, with some apparent interest, 
who had recommended a reduction of the tariff? I will state in reply 
that this very Tariff Commission, composed entirely of protectionists, 
and organized to investigate that subject, after taking the testimony of 
six hundred witnesses, reported that it was demanded by the best con- 
servative sentiment of the country, and by the protected industries 
themselves. They made a report as to the extent to which this reduc- 
tion should go; and what was it? 

One would suppose, from this language, that it had been uttered by 
some tariff reformer upon this side of the House during this debate. 

We were not left in the dark as to what this substantial reduction of 
tariff duties thus recommended by this commission of protectionists 
ought to be. Their report contained the following i 


on this subject: 

The average reduction in Stag including that from the en ent of the 
free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which 
the commissio: is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and itis 


n > 
the opinion of ag OIA that the reduction will reach 25 per cent, The 
reduction, slightin some cases, in others not attempted, is in many cases from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

A bill was prepared by the commission which purported to carry out 
this recommendation. At the last session of Congress that bill was con- 
sidered, amended, and passed. No one knew just what the reductions 
would amount to. The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Con- 
VERSE] when the bill was on its final passage in this House said it was 
‘a leap in the dark.” And so it proved to be. The committee of 
conference, which gave it its finishing touches, may have known more 
about it than the other members of that Congress, but I am quite sure 
that committee did not fully comprehend its provisions. Time and 
practical experience have served to throw light upon its dark pages. 


REDUCTION BY THE NEW TARIFF LAW. 

Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, has sub- 
mitted a report to the tary of the Treasury on ‘‘ the operations of 
the tariff act of March 3, 1883, for the six months ending December 31, 
1883.” This statement (page 5) shows that the act reduction on 
“all dutiable merchandise” imported into this country for the first six 
months under the operation of the new tariff act was only 1.47 per cent., 
or, as Mr. Nimmo prefers to state the fact, there was ‘‘a fall of 1.47 in 
the ad valorem rate.” This appears from the practical workings of the 
law. But he is of the opinion that the data upon which this result is 
based are subject to certain modifications, which he proceeded to ex- 
plain. As I desire to give the friends of the new tariff law the benefit 
of the most favorable construction possible, I will give the result of Mr. 
Nimmo’s ‘‘ modifications.” He claims the actual reductions to be as 
follows (page 10): 

It appears, therefore, as nearly as can now be ascertained, that the act of 
March pisss, of itself, and aside from the influence of other conditions, caused 
the following changes in ad valorem rates: on all dutiable merchandise, a fall 
of 5.63; on sugar and melada, a fall of 9.32; on iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof,a fall of 6.15; on clothing wool, a fall of 9.88; on combing wool, a fall of 
11.27; on carpet wool, a fall of 6.01; on manufactures of wool, a fall of 4.52; on 
manufactures of cotton,an increase of 1.92; on manufactures of silk,a fall of 
8.82; on earthen and china ware, an increase of 13.11; on glass and a 
A 1.09; on spirits and wines, an increase of 18.23 ; ant on malt even: a fall 
of 0.59. 

Thus it will be seen that, after allowing all claims of the friends of 
the law, the average reduction ‘‘on all dutiable merchandise” is less 
than 6 per cent., or exactly 5.63. But the Tariff Commission reported 
that the reduction, which was demanded by the best conservative opin- 
ion of the country, which would be conducive to the general industrial 
prosperity, and ultimately beneficial to the protected industries them- 
selves, would amount to not less than 20 per cent.; and in the opinion 
of the commission the bill which they recommended would effect a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. Contrast these promises and pledges with the 
actual results, the practical workings of the new law. The actual re- 
duction was less than 1} per cent., and the highest estimates of the 
Bureau of Statistics, under the most favorable circumstances that could 
be imagined, places the reduction at less than 6 per cent. 

NECESSITY OF FURTHER REDUCTION. 

The President, in his annual message to Co: December, 1882, 
stated that the receipts from all sources for the year ended June 
30, 1882, were $403,525,250; and that the surplus, after paying all 

i expenses of the Government, amounted to $166,281,505. In 
that message he said: 

I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. 


ular | ginning of this session, he reported the surp 
commis- | that year $398,287,581. 


specific language | POS® 


The passage of the tariff act of 1883 was all that was done in this 
direction by the last Congress. 
In the President’s last annual message, December, 1883, at the be- 


lus revenue for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1883, to be $134,178,756, and the total revenue for 
He estimated the amount of reduction of the 
revenues for the current year, under the operation of the new tariff law 
and the repeal of internal-revenue taxes, which that act effected, to be 
‘Sat least or sixty millions of do 2A 

THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 

The surplus for the year ending June 30, 1884, was estimated upon 
existing laws at $85,000,000, and for the year 1885 at $60,000,000. 
But these estimates were made before the practical workings of the new 
tariff law could be demonstrated. The surplus for the current year 
will probably reach $100,000,000, and if this House shall adhere to the 
wise measures of economy which have usually characterized Democratic 
Congresses, the surplus for the next year, ending June 30, 1885, will be 
even greater than that amount. 

In view of the failure of Congress at its last’session to reduce taxa- 
tion to the extent required for an economical administration of the 
Government, it becomes the imperative duty of this Congress to make 
the n reduction. A reduction of the annual revenues to the 
extent of at least $50,000,000 is demanded by every consideration of 
the public welfare, It is little less than a crime to continue to im- 
war taxes in time of peace to the enormous amount which exist- 
ing laws provide. How shall further reductions be secured? At the 
last session Congress reduced the internal-revenue tax on tobacco from 
16 to 8 cents per pound, and on cigars from six to three dollars a thou- 
sand, and repealed the internal taxes on matches, and all other 
articles except distilled spirits, beer, and tobacco, and dealers in these 
articles. It seems to me that Congress has gone quite far enough in 
the direction of ing internal-revenue taxes. The people do not 
desire to be further relieved of such taxes until there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction of the customs duties on the necessaries of life. 

WAR TAXES, 

The war tariffs still remain. On cotton goods the average tax is 
equivalent to 38 per cent., on wool and woolen goods 57, on sugar 43, 
on lumber and woodenware 33, and on earthenware and glassware 53, 
and the average on all dutiable merchandise is, under the new law, 40 
per cent. These are high-protective, and in many cases prohibitory 
tariffs. They create and foster monopolies and, except as to sugar and 
a few other articles, yield a subsidy to the manufacturers of domestic 
products not subjected to the tax which vastly exceeds the amount 
the Government actually receives. 

THE TARIFF CREATES AND FOSTERS MONOPOLIES. 


Under the operation of our tariff laws many of the leading industries 
of the country have been placed in the control of monopolies. The 
monopolists regulate the output and fix thepricesof the products. The 
iron and steel manufacturers, the glass, pottery, coke, and other great 
interests, have organized societies for pooling their business and con- 
trolling prices and profits. The nail manufacturers have their national 
associations and absolutely control the business of the country. Atthe 
last session of Con, by some mysterious jugglery, the duty on 
wrought-iron nails and wrought board-nails was increased from 2} cents 
to 4 cents per pound. The tariff on nails is practically prohibitory. 
The importation for 1883 was valued at only $195.65, and the duty re- 
ceived was only $87.60. This was about 45 per cent.ad valorem. On 
other kinds of nails there was a nominal reduction of duties by the act 
of March 3, 1883. But the rates arestill prohibitory. Hence the whole 
business has fallen into the hands of monopolists. The business is large 
and important. There are sixty-two establishments in the country, of 
which thirty-six arein Massachusetts. The capital invested is $3,877,- 
805, and the product for 1880 was $5,629,240. Thewhole amountpaid 
in waoe was $1,255,171. The high tariff on nails enables the home 
manufactories to combine and control the market. The last Congress 
aided them in this by increasing the duties on one class of nails and 
making the reductions so slight on other classes as to still keep out the 
foreign product. With the foreign product excluded from our country 
the home manufacturers proceed to shut down their mills, limit produc- 
tion, and regulate the prices. Last December (1883) the newspapers 
contained the following information on this subject: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., December 19. 

The Western Nail Association, at a meeting here to-day, discussed the ques- 
tion of shutting down the mills and redu production. The session lasted 
nearly all day. There wasa diversity of opinion as tothe necessity of suspend- 

ng operations. Western members generally held that, as stocks were low and 
p ces remunerative and firm, the mills should not beshut down, Those who 
ld the opposite view said the only way to secure an advance in prices next 


i 
e 
spring was to sı nd operations, 
t We must convince dealers that manufacturers have power to regulate prices,” 


said ¥ 

It wae finall to suspend work at all the nail mills from December 29 
to February 11. It wasthe la: meeting of the association ever held, all the 
mills being represented by delegates or letter. 

Then in order to raise prices by limiting production, they shut down 
from December 29 to Feb 11 of this year. 

During all this time the worki en in the nail factories were thrown 


out of employment, and were compelled to seek wherever they could 
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find it any employment to keep them from starvation. Having lim- 
ited production and produced an artificial scarcity, the next step in the 
work of the monopolists was to fix the prices at which their nails will 
be sold. Spring has now arrived, and the next information we receive 
is contained in the following dispatch: 

; PITTSBURGH, April 10. 

The Western Nail Association met again to-day tosettle the details of the pool 
formed yesterday. A board of nine agents, composed of the president and two 
members from each of the four districts of the association, wasappointed. The 
board will handle all nails manufactured by the association mills, instead of each 
firm selling their own product, and will regulate the output and prices. An ad- 
vance in prices is anticipated. 

The four districts will be as follows: First, Pittsburgh and vicinity; secon: 
Wheeling; third, Ohio River factories; fourth, mills of Indiana, Wisconsin, an 
Saint Louis. The agreement was signed by all the manufacturers present, and 
as soon as the signatures of absent ones are obtained the pool go into ef- 
fect, and an advance in prices is likely to be ordered by the board. 


“An advance in prices is likely to be ordered by the board.” No 
longer, under our tariff laws, are prices to be governed by the laws of 
supply and demand. The board of managers of a legalized monopoly 
will regulate the output and prices in the future. And as the ? sere 
ive tariff excludes foreign nails, this gives the manufacturers con- 
trol of prices in the home market. This is only one of the results or 
incidents of the protective system, which the present bill seeks to do 
away with. 

THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

The revenue received by the Government from all sources during the 
last fiscal year amounted to nearly $400,000,000. This was equal to 
$8 a head for every man, woman, and child in the land. As these 
taxes are paid by consumers in the increased cost of commodities, it ap- 
proximates nearly to a per capita tax. It bears equally upon all the 
people according to the amount of articles they buy and consume, and 
not acco: to their property or ability to pay. The poor man who 
works for a dollar a day and the r woman who works in the facto- 
ries of Massachusetts and Rhode d eleven hours a day for 75 cents 
each pay the same tax per pound on pte arn salt they consume 
and the clothing they wear that is paid by the millionaires of the coun- 

The four hundred millions received by the Government amounts 
to $40 for an average family of five 
` But this is not all the consumers have to pay by reason of the tariff. 
The duties on articles imported raises their price to the consumer to 
the extent of the duty. e average duty being 40 per cent., every hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of goods imported must pay a tax of $40 in order 
to be exposed for sale inthiscountry. The claim of protectionists that 
this tax does not increase the cost of the article to the consumer is too 
absurd for serious consideration. Could an importer afford to buy a 
cargo of goods in Europe for $100,000 and then pay $40,000 to land 
them in New York and then sell them for $100,000 in this country, 
adding only for freight and his commission perhaps 10 per cent. on 
original investment? Could he sell for $110,000 what had cost him 
$140,000? These questions need no answer. Yet protectionists con- 
tinually assert that the import tax is not added to the price of the arti- 
cle to the consumer. Not only is it added, but more is added. The 
importer advances the tax, but immediately charges a commission on 
the tax itself as well as on the original cost of the goods. These com- 


missions are repeated every time the goods hands until 
reach the consumer. But in case of as ager es ain ean 
which do not pay import duties, the price may or may not be enhanced 
to the amount of the tax on imported articles of like character, accord- 
ing to a variety of circumstances. In an article which I contributed to 
the North American Review for June, 1883, I endeavored to explain 
fully this subject and ask pardon for reproducing some extracts from it: 
A discriminating duty is one which is imposed upon the aay age of com- 
i it tax upon the 
article can only be sold in this 


of like character come in to supply the Senden the whole amount of the tax 
i will be added to the price of the home product. For 


ton. The duty was then $7 per ton, and that charges, 

would raise the cost in this country to about $22 perton. At the sametime,the 

selling pelos of the home product in this country was $22 to $22.50 

this art in 

the full amount of the 
If the home prod 


may be permitted by domestic competition, an 


upon the foreign product. For exam le, English steel rails can be laid down 
in New York for about $25 ton. or to the passage of the new tariff law 
the duty was $28 per ton rice of English rails in 


pe > would make Hasna 

New York $3 per ton. But the home { shore was ng at thé same time at 

$40 per ton, showing that the cost of American rails was only $15 per ton in 

excess of pion rails, instead of which was the amount of theduty. Hence, 
e 


upon this article at that time the price of the home uct of steel rails was en- 
hanced only $15 per ton, and not to the extent of duty. But this low price 
of the home product was the result of domestic competition, and has only 

recently real . During the years 1880 and 1851, for instance, prices were such 


that the whole amount of the duty was added to the cost of the domestic article. 

If home products exceed the home demand for consumption and can be export- 
edata nh Aang EOE mpeg yay er ricer ya Be a ae AS 
ed articles of like r will not affect the price of the home uct. For 
example: There is a nominal duty of 10 cents a bushel on im; 


bea while exports for the same year were 43,000,000 bushels, end for the pre- 

ing year 91,000,000 bushels. © same may be said Langs lore all bread- 

stuffs and farm products. ne yet duties are levied upon the poston = 
ce o 


rice, sugar, oranges and lemons, pers f, malt, 
Eastern es which it is unnecessary to mention. 


In the same article I presented a carefully prepared statement, com 
piled from the reports of the Census Bureau and the tables of Treasury 
experts, in reference to the various commodities mentioned therein. 
Several gentlemen who have spoken during this debate have done me 
the honor to reproduce my statement in their speeches, I will also ask 
leave to print it. 

The statement is as follows: 


Statement showing the amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the increased cost of home products by reason of 
' discriminating duties on imported articles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid and number of 
hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon, for the year 1882. 


(ee rted during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1882. 


Articles affected by the tariff. 


Chemical products.. „s.s.s... ~ 
Earthenware and arera. on 
een and l and all metal manufactures .. 


Su, 


Silk and silk goods... 
Books, paper, &c.. 
Sundries............ 


a Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 196,759,200 pounds ; molasses, 16,573,273 gallons. 


The following explanation of the statement accompanied the article 
as published in the North American Review: 

It will be seen from an examination of the statement that the rate of increase in 
the cost of the home product by reason of the tariff has been estimated in each case 
at much below the dutyitself. This is due to the fact that many of the articles are 
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Per cent. Dollars. Number. Dollars. | Per cent. | Dollars. 
31.32 117, 377, 324 28, 895 11, S40, 704 20 23, 475, 464 
48.42 31, 632, 309 30, 674 13, 130, 403 45 14, 234, 539 
40.79 604, 553, 460 290,000 | 122,648, 191 20 | 120,910, 692 
18.37 928, 884 185, 426 47, 817,199 15 46, 789, 332 
52.05 a) (6) b 40 4,846,714 
73.03 | 118, 685, 366 81,809 | 25,041, 257 25 | 29,666, 341 

38. 67 210, 950, 383 170, 363 45, 614, 419 20 42, 190, 076 

29, 32 5,518, 866 4,329 1, 238, 149 20 1, 103, 773 
61.36 267, 182, 914 145, 341 47, 351, 628 40 | 106, 873,165 

58.73 41, 033, 045 28,554 9, 146, 705 50 20, 522 
28.57 65, 960, 405 25,274 9, 895, 995 20 13, 081 
27.68 665, 699, 693 337,216 | 129,881,399 20 | 133, 938 
wccecreeevsnes verses 1,327,881 | 463, 606, 049 |...............| 556, 938, 637 


2, £40, 508, 640 | 


6 Number and wages of laborers not stated. 


increased in price only to a limited extent by reason of the tariff. The state- 
ment embraces nearly 

rially affected by the tariff, and gives also the number of employés in such in- 
dustries, the amount of 
product. The item of sun 
enumerated, 


all the industries of the United States which are mate- 
paid to them, and the total value of the home 
embraces all industries not otherwise 
mentioned 


except such as are low. 
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Tam unable to obtain a reliable estimate of the amount of provisions and 
liquors which are increased in price by reason of the tariff. Very few provisions 
are in price. Rice isan exception. The total product of the United 
States for the census year was 110,131,373 pounds. The amount imported was 
nearly 64,000,000 pounds, and the duty was 2} cents per pound, or 111 per cent. 
ad valorem. The price of the home product is doubtless increased to consumers 
to the extent of at least 2 cents a pound by reason of the tax, which would amount 
to an incidental tax burden of $2,200,000, 

There are many other articles affected by the tariff which are notincluded in my 
statement, such as barley, malt, lemons, oranges, domestic wines, &c. But the 
amount of incidental taxes upon the chief articles of consumption is quite large 
enoi toarrest publie attention. I have based my estimates upon the rates of 
duty imposed by the tariff law of March 3, 1883. If I have e in any way it 
is in placing the amount of incidental taxes too low. The ple of the United 
States have been subjected to a burden of at least $556,000,000 every year for the 
past twenty years, making an aggregate of over $11,000,000,000, not one dollar 
of which went into the national Treasury. Since the war began we have paid 
more by incidental taxation to protect our “infant industries" than it cost to 
put down the rebellion and pay all the claims, bonded debt, interest, and dam- 
ages incident thereto. 


In view of the vast amount demanded and received by the Govern- 
ment, in view of the incidental taxes which are imposed upon the people 
in the increased cost of domestic products, and the vast burdens which 
all these impose in the shape of taxes direct and indirect, it seems to 
me that the representatives of the people in this Congress are required 
by every obligation of the public weal to proceed immediately to reduce 
taxation. The pending bill does no more than was recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. It is the completion of the work which that 
commission undertook. It goes no further in reductions than that 
commission said was demanded by the best interests of the country. 
Surely a Democratic Congress will not hesitate to enact such a measure 
as this and bring some relief to the people. The people are demand- 
ing it. 
= REVENUE REFORM IN BOSTON, 

But recently I have seen the call for a meeting to be held in Boston 
for the purpose of organizi g A ie i to promote a reduction of the 
tariff. The names of seven hun and twenty-five of the leading 
merchants, bankers, business men, and statesmen of Massachusetts were 
signed to that paper, among them some of the wealthiest and the most 
influential citizens of that State of both political parties. The follow- 
ing is the text of the call: 


ot f 
pin pet whoa art aoe 
views to meet at Young's i 12, on Tuesday, April 29, at 4 p. 

m., for the purpose of forming a league for their advancement. 
In one Congressional district in that State the Republican convention, 
when sending delegates to the Republican convention in Chicago, adopted 
a resolution favoring a reduction in the tariff on the necessaries of life. 


WOEKINGMEN AND THEIR WAGES, 


The only pretext which is urged by gentlemen on the other side for 
not proceeding to reduce the revenue is that a reduction of the tariff 
will be injurious to the laboring classes. It would seem from their 
arguments that the more taxes laboring men pay the richer they will 
get, and that any effort to reduce taxation is an effort to destroy labor. 
Gentlemen have assumed in this debate that if you reduce these tariff 
duties you will destroy the manufacturing industries of the country 
and throw the laborers out of employment. I do not believe it. If it 
would do so I should not favor it. I am in favor of securing to the 
workingmen of this country all of the rights which it is possible for 
them to have under the law. 

Their condition appeals directly to our sympathies and demands the 
highest consideration of enlightened statesmanship. The lawyer, the 
merchant, the professional man, and the manufacturer are generally so 
well-to-do that they do not need the aids of co-operation, of unions, of 
legislation in order to protect themselves from oppression and wrong. 
But the workingmen who depend upon their weekly wages for the sup- 
port of themselves and families, and who must toil for eight or ten or 
more hours a day in order to supply their wants, deserve and should re- 
ceive all the aid, all the assistance, all the protection, if you please, that 
wise and just laws can furnish. 

The lot of the laborerisahard one. Ten hoursaday in manual labor 
leaves but little time for mental culture or for those fireside pleasures 
with the wife and little ones which make our homes happy and life de- 
sirable. How few of those who are well-to-do in the world can appre- 
ciate the hardships, the trials, the temptations of the laborers of the land. 
For myself, my sympathies have always been on the side of the toiling 
millions. When they strike for higher wages I scarcely take time to 
consider whether they are right or wrong, for my heart responds in sym- 
pathy before my head can solve the problem of the relation of capital 
to labor. When they organize for mutual aid and co-operation I feel 


as if I were enrolled with them to secure their rights and the just re- 
muneration for their toil. When the factories are closed against them, 
and an effort is made to starve them into submission to lower wages or 
longer hours of labor, I go out in sympathy with them and raise my 
voice with theirs for justice and living pay. Hence, hey grea as 


do with labor in all its hardships, toils, and privations, 


am disposed 


to concede to workingmen the best protection that the State or nation 
can furnish. 

What protection can wise and just laws afford to labor? This isa 
question which demands the most serious thought and careful study of 
our wisest statesmen. Can a just law compel one workingman to con- 
tribute a portion of his time or a portion of his wages for the benefit of 
another person? That would be manifestly unjust. If the law per- 
mitted one man to appropriate all the time and labor of another to his 
own use, that would be human slavery. If it permitted one man to 
appropriate one-tenth of the time and labor of another to his own use, 
that would be 10 per cent. of slavery. To the extent that one man 
may by law appropriate to himself the earnings of another, to that 
extent is the one the slave to the other. We have abolished human 
slavery in this country, and the universal sentiment of mankind con- 
demns the system. 

The law therefore ought not to aid or protect one class of laborers at 
the expense of another. Can the law then furnish no protection to 
labor? This does not follow. The law can protect all classes to the 
extent of guaranteeing to them equal rights, and can secure to every 
man the fruits of his earnings, less the amount which he ought to con- 
tribute to the support of Government. 

Tt is conceded that all valuable commodities must be created by labor. 
To secure such commodities is the object of all our toil. e must 
either create them ourselves or obtain them from others. Are not those 
who create them entitled to them, and may they not exchange such as 
they have and do not need for such as they need and do not have? 
Will you deny this privilege to workingmen, to those who create valu- 
able articles in excess of their own wants? 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES. 

From these observations it will be seen that workingmen are more 
concerned in the purchasing power of their w: than they are in the 
nominal amount of their wage-fund. Money is not the real object of 
labor. It is merely a convenient medium for the ex: of values. 
Silver and gold will not of themselves supply the demands of the 
stomach or protect the person from cold or heat. Greenbacks will not 
shelter us in a storm or supply the place of blankets, and bed- 
ding. Money is useful only as it aids in the exchange of property and 
products of labor. The question which ought to concern the working- 
man above all others is, ‘‘ How many useful articles and comforts of 
life can I procure with the proceeds of a day’s labor?’’ If one day’s 
labor will purchase a blanket of a certain quality, what difference does 
it make whether the nominal amount of the wages is two dollars or 
three? 

And so of all other articles which may be desired for the comforts of 
life. A friend of mine was during the war a prisoner at Andersonville. 
He exchanged some greenbacks he had for confederate money, for the 
reason that the latter was current with the sutlers about the prison. 
But he found that it required $20 of such money to purchase a water- 
melon. He learned from this little experience that the purchasing 
power of money was its most essential quality. Ifa laborer should re- 
ceive a hundred dollars a day in such depreciated money he would find 
it impossible to supply with it his most pressing demands. 

THE OBJECT OF LABOR. 

What, then, is the object of labor so far as the workingman is con- 
cerned? It is to supply his wants, to support his family, to educate 
his children, to surround himself with the greatest possible amount of 
the comforts of life, for which he can exchange the products of his toil. 
In what way can the Government aid him in this matter? It can im- 
pose as light a burden as possible upon him for the support of the State 
and nation. It can prevent, or ought to prevent, the extortion of com- 
mon carriers, the grinding power of monopolies, the plunder, pecula- 
tion, and oppression of public officials, and the granting of special and 
exclusive privileges to favored classes. But can it in justice require 
one class of laborers to contribute a portion of their earnings to another 
class, except for purposes of government? Can the laws be so framed 
as to enable a man to get more than he can himself earn? The laborer 
is worthy of his hire. But is he worthy of any portion of the wages of 
another ? 

DOES PROTECTION PROTECT? 

It is claimed that protective tariffs can and do protect the laborers of 
this country from the competition of the laborers of other countries. 
How can this be shown? It must follow, if this be true, that the law 
must exclude the product of foreign labor or impose a tax upon its im- 
portation that will increase the price of the home product of like char- 
acter to the amount of the tax upon the foreign article. The home 
product, not being subject to the tax, may be sold for a higher price 
than it would otherwise bring, and the laborer who created such home 
product would thereby be better remunerated for his labor, If protec- 
tion be a reality, it results from this effect of protective laws. But, 
conceding for the sake of the argument that this be true, who pays the 
amount which protection secures? Protection, if it is anything, re- 
sults from the increased price of domestic products which protective 
laws have produced. Who pays this increased price? The consumers 
of the products. And who are the consumers? Thepeople. If blank- 
ets are increased in price by protective laws, who pays the increased 
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price who pays the increase? The consumers of woolen This 
seems to me too plain to require proof or further illustration. The 
great mass of the products of our people is consumed at home. 

If the price of these products is increased to the consumers by reason 
of protective laws, our own people, our working people, must pay the 
amount of that increase as well as the price which the product would 
bring if unaffected by such laws. If this increased price is for the bene- 
fit of the workingmen, for those who created the products, who is to re- 
imburse the other workingmen who must in p ing those commodi- 
ties for their own use pay this increased price? Is not by this process 
a portion of their wages taken from them in order to better remunerate 
other workingmen for their labor? Is not this practically the taking 
of a portion of one man’s earnings and bestowing them upon another 
without consideration? It isaspeciesof slavery. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple, oppressive in practice, and a fraud upon workingmen themselves. 

But I must do the advocates of the protective system the justice to 
state that they insist that protective laws have the effect to decrease the 
prices of commodities. In Congress we hear this argument advanced 
whenever the subject is being considered. Protectionists point to the 
fact that many of the leading products have greatly decreased in price 
in this country since our protective laws were SF pesen and argue from 
this that protection has caused it. But they fail to point to the further 
fact that in England, where protective laws do not exist, there has been 
even a greater decrease in the prices of the same products during the 
same time. 

Now, I was taught when in college that ‘‘like causes produce like 
effects.’’ If protection has decreased prices in this country, how is it 
that free trade has decreased them to a greater extent in England? I 
have never heard this explained fully yet. The fact is this: The im- 
provements in the processes of production, which are the result of new 
inventions, the increased facilities of rtation, the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and many other causes, have made produc- 
tion cheaper and decreased prices accordingly. But these very causes 
should have greatly improved the condition of workingmen. They 
should have been enabled to secure more of the comforts of life with 
less effort, to have been able to decrease the hours of labor, and to have 
increased the sum of their happiness. Strikes should have grown less 
frequent, lock-outs should have ceased, and labor should enjoy its per- 
fect remuneration. 

IMPROVED PROCESSES OF PRODUCTION. 

I may be pardoned for referring for one moment to some facts and 
figures in connection with this subject. Ihave the authority of the hon- 
orable gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT], an experienced iron 
manufacturer, for the statement that in 1860 the costof producing steel 
was in no case less than 10 cents per pound. A better quality of steel 
can now be produced for 2 cents a This result has been ar- 
rived at by improved processes whereby the productive power of labor 
has been correspondingly increased in this class of production. 

Steel is one of the most essential agents of industry, and the increased 
facilities for its production demonstrate how great have been the in- 
creased facilities for production in every other branch of manual labor. 

A striking illustration of the increased productive power of human 
effort is found in the manufacture of boots and shoes. By comparing 
the census report of 1870 with that of 1880 it will be seen in refer- 
ence to this important industry that in the year 1870, 91,702 hands 
were employed in factories in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
They produced in this year 80,627,244 pairs. This amounted toa pro- 
duct of 879 pairs to each hand employed. In 1880 there were 111,052 
hands en in this industry, and the number of pairs of boots and 
shoes e aggregated for the census year 125,478,511. This shows 
anannual product for each hand of 1,129 pairs. The increased produc- 
tive power of those engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes in 
factories was 250 pairs to each hand, or over 28 per cent. But let 
us follow these facts further. The total amount of wages paid in 1870 
for the manufacture of the 80,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes that 
year amounted to $42,504,444. This shows that each hand received 
52 cents per pair for making boots and shoes in factories during that 


year. 

In 1880 the 111,052 hands employed received altogether in wages for 
their labor but $43,001,438, or only 35 cents per pair. By comparing 
thes figures with 1870 we will perceive that the loss to the operative 
on each pair produced amounts to 17 cents, or a decrease of nearly 33 
per cent. In other words, one hand in 1870 for making two pairs re- 
ceived about the same pay he received in 1880 for making three pairs. 

A further fact is worthy of note in this connection. The average an- 
nual pay of each hand engaged in this branch of industry in 1870 was 
$463.50, and for 1880 the average pay was ny. $387.21. 

Thus we see that the average compensation of each operativeemployed 
in our boot and shoe factories for the year 1870 was $76 per annum 
more than that paid in 1880, and the number of pairs made by each was 
250 in number less in the former year than in the latter. In other 
words, operatives were paid in the year 1870 $463.50 for the manu- 
facture of 879 pairs of boots and shoes, while in 1880 they were paid at 
the rate of only $387.21 for the manufacture of 1,129 pairs; so that 
while the productive power of labor increased 33 per cent. in ten years 
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the compensation of the workingman in this branch of industry de- 
creased 16 per cent. 

During the past twenty years the protection on boots and shoes has 
been 35 per cent. ad valorem. Whatever advantages this protection 
may have been to the manufacturer, it is quite certain that the work- 
ingmen in that industry received no benefit. Protection failed in this 
case to protect or benefit laborers in boot and shoe factories. 

Take another illustration. In 1870 the production of cotton 
or cotton fabrics amounted to 349,314,592 pounds, and the hands em- 
ployed were 135,369. The product per hand was 2,580 pounds. In 1880 
the production was 607,264,241 pounds. The hands employed were 
172,544. The product per hand was 3,519 pounds. The increase per 
hand was 939 pounds, or 36 percent. The wages paid in 1870 amounted 
to $39,044,132. This was an average for each hand of $288. In 1880 
the wages paid amounted to $42,040,510, or an average of only $242 to 
each hand. The wages of each hand decreased $45, or 18 per cent., in 
ten years, while the productive power of each increased 36 per cent. 
During this period the protection on the principal articles of produc- 
tion and consumption of cotton fabrics was over 50 per cent. In this 
industry the manufacturers may have been benefited, but certainly 
the laborers received no benefit. Protective tariffs do not protect the 
operatives in cotton fabrics. I might go through with the whole list of 
highly protected industries and the result would prove the same—an 
increase of productive power and a decrease of wages. Protection does 
not protect labor. 

I regret that the census statistics are so compiled as to make it im- 
possible to make a similar comparison as to the productions of agri- 
culture at different periods. Some agricultural products are estimated 
by weight, some by measure, and others only in values, and it is impos- 
sible to determine how many persons are engaged in the respective pro- 
ductions. But I haveaggregated the number of bushels of Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat produced in 1870 and 1880, 
and find the increased production between these periods to be nearly 
100 per cent. I find the increased production per hand to be 68 per cent. 
in the products named. The improved machinery used, the knowledge 
acquired in the use of fertilizers, and the increased facilities of trans- 
portation have greatly increased the productive power of labor in agri- 
culture, as well as in manufacture. Our tariff laws make it impossible 
to any great extent to export our surplus manufactured products, and 
they fall upon our home market and depress it by overproduction. 

Labor first feels this depression in the stoppage of mills or running 
them on reduced time or in the reduction of wages. These results are 
now being felt by nearly every branchof manufacturingindustry. But 
there can be no overproduction of agricultural products. They are 
not fostered by protective tariffs. It is true that there is a nominal 
duty on the importation of the cereals I have named, but except in the 
case of barley the duty does not protect and the result would not be 
changed perceptibly if the duty were abolished. Those cereals and all 
products of the soil readily find a market abroad. Who ever heard of 
overproduction of corn, wheat, cotton, or of any agricultural product? 
All rejoice in the prospect of bountiful crops from the fact that any sur- 
plus we may have can beshipped abroad with profit. It would be pre- 
cisely so in manufactures if our surplus could be exported with profit. 

The facts which I have cited prove conclusively that the wages of 
labor have not increased in acre sy the increase of the productive 
power of human effort. A laborercan accomplish much more of result 
to-day than he could ten or twenty years ago. Hence the remuneration 
or purchasing power of labor should be greater now than then, but itis 
not. On the contrary it appears that the wages of workingmen in 1860 
and 1870 were greater in many industries than they were in 1880, ac- 
cording to the census of those years. 

5 LABOR STATISTICS. 

The condition of workingmen has not improved in proportion to the 
improvement in the processes of production. The purchasing powerof 
their wages has not increased in proper proportion tothe creative power 
of their brain and muscle. With all the advantages of modern inven- 
tion and improvement in their favor, the workingmen of the country 
have not increased the p ing power of their efforts. In the State 
of Illinois we have organized a bureau of labor statistics for the purpose 
of collecting all ib s information and facts affecting the laboring 
classes. The board is composed of practical workers, and was estab- 
ished at the earnest solicitation of workingmen’s organizations. It 
has made careful examination into the condition of labor in Illinois. 
The last report of the bureau (1882), on 288, sums up the result of 
the investigation and presents the facts which are proven. The report 
says: 

The class who constitute the contributors to these tables are the more intelli- 
gent and prosperous of the great mass of workers. They are chiefly identified 


with labor creer mange the individual thoughtfulness and thrift 
necessary alike to self-help and to organized effort. These statistics are accord- 
ingly fairly representative of inte’ t workingmen, who make the most of 


their advantages, and do not cover the case of vast numbers of workingmen 
whose condition is below the averages here given, and do not reach the lower 
stratum of the metropolitan life at all. hte more Sopron the confines of 
that world of helpless ignorance and destitution in w. multitudes in all large 
cities continually live, and whose only are those of epidemics, pauper- 
ism, and crime. It is to Corey = this last, worst condition, that the honest work- 
ingman makes his spe A and life- struggle. He shrinks from no hardship; 
he spares no time or toil; through fair w and foul he contributes daily an: 
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willingly to the wealth of others and of the world; he accepts his humble and 

helpless career, but for this he asks at least to escape mendicancy, and to beable 

or food for his children and a fair expectation of shelter and repose for 
s 


An examination of these tables will demonstrate what for that 
has. It will be observ: one-half of 
bread, and have to depend upon 
iserable existence. Yetthese 
averages are high as compared with the thousands of workingmen from whom 
rts are received. 
earnings of the heads of families, for the entire list of oc- 
the geneal average for the cost of living; and that this 
painfully ap from the tenements they oc- 
cupy, the clothes they wear, and the food and fuel they consume. 
Other deductions of a character not less startling will be developed upon ex- 
ies, which, altho not representative of the more 
snultisades of people, wlio, Hving im this ined of plenty, in this ager prosperiay 
and iuvention are still opt with contisiades aD Velentlon’ 5 a is -5 
pact saapas of conditions as are afforded by these tables reyeal the 
disabilities which encumber honest industry, and illustrate how labor is filing 
the world with wealth and living itself in want; how labor-savin nery 
is neither saving the labor of men and women nor reducing the fiers of that 
labor, and how the material progress of which we boast and the prosperity of 
the few may operate to intensify the poverty and distress of the many. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Who says that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The bureau of labor statistics of the State of Ili- 
nois, created by an act of our Legislature and appointed by the governor 
of our State. That bureau has made an official report, from which the 
extract I have read is taken, and to it I call the attention of my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. DUNHAM] and every gentleman of this com- 
mittee, 

It must be observed that the condition of the laboring classes in Illi- 
nois, as shown by the report of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics, is 
doubtless better than is the condition of those classes in many other 
States in the Union. Ilinois is rich in agricultural resources, and all 
breadstufis and provisions are much cheaper there than in the large cities 
and in the Eastern States; also the wages of labor are higher in Illinois 
than in States farther East. But their condition in Ilinois, as this re- 
port shows, is bad enough. ‘‘Theaverage earnings of heads of families 
for the Sr ce Metot oonapsHons is less than the general average for the 
cost of livi 

But, Mr. i this does not show the entire picture of distress 
in the labor of the country. I hold in my hand the report of a com- 
mittee of this House on labor. It is report No. 444, will be found 
in the document-room. 

This committee proceeded to take the evidence of laborers and work- 
ingmen in the country as to their true condition at this time. That 
evidence is given, beginning on page 8 and continuing to the conclusion 
of the document, from which I will quote largely if the committee will 
pardon me. I am sorry the honorable gentleman on the Committee 
on Ways and Means from that State [Mr. KELLEY] is not present. 
He spoke of the distress of workingmen and working-women in Eng- 
land. Iregret he is not here to learn something of the condition of the 
workingmen in his own State. He went across the waters to finda 
very mild case of hardship compared with those in his own State. If 
he had visited some localities in Pennsylvania he would have learned 
of distress in comparison with which the cases he cites in Europe pale 
in significance. 

I find here from this report that the monopolists of Pennsylvania 
having got the tariff fixed to suit them so as to exclude foreign products 
from the country under the pretext of protecting American labor from 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe, having got these laws so 
arranged as to keep out the products of the pauper labor of Europe, 
have sent their agents to Europe and brought the paupers themselves 
to our country and put them in the mines, in the coke-pits, and in the 
mills to take the places of American workingmen. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will yield to the gentleman for a question, but 
not for a speech, 

Mr. MILLER, of P Ivania. I desire to make a statement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not yield to the gentleman to make a state- 
mentin my time. Iam ing statements myself. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Then I will ask the gentleman a 
question. Does he know that in thecounty of Fayette, where coke is 
mostly made, in 1881—’82 the average price paid to miners in that county 
was $2.56 per day. For the truth of that statement I refer the gentle- 
man to Mr. BOYLE, who represents that district. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That may be true. But there were efforts to re- 
duce those wages. The men struck. The employers defied them and 
sent to Europe for Hungarians and put them in their places. Those 
very men are now displaced by the most degraded of the pauper labor 
of Europe. The extracts from this report which I will print in my re- 
marks, and some newspaper articles, to which I call the attention of 
gentlemen, will show that women, with infants at their breasts, and 
little girls but 10 years old are aroused at 1 o’clock in the morning and 
put in the coke-pits al with sturdy men to work for seventeen hours 
a day. And that is in Pennsylvania, under the very shadow of the 
temple of protection that the honorable gentleman from that State [Mr. 
KELLEY] has been so instrumental in rearing. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. And the people of Pennsylvania 
asked this Congress to pass a law to prevent the importation of foreign 


contract laber and cure this evil; and you have not done asingle thing. 


Mr. SPRINGER. We hope to pass that bill during this session. 

One of the witnesses before the committee stated that since the new 
tariff went into effect there had been scarcely any importation of bottles, 
upon which the duty had been raised. He stated that two Amgrican 
blowers could turn ont eighty dozen bottles per day, while two foreign 
blowers could turn out only dozen per day. He said further that 
t‘ the manufacturers seem to favor free trade in labor, but they werein 
favor of a high protective tariff on their own manufactured goods or 
wares.” So it seems that the laborers have at last found out what is 
the matter inthis business. They have learned that the manufacturers 
are for protection on the manufactured article, but are for free trade in 
labor. 

I desire to call attention to a paper published at Reading, Pa., the 
Morning Herald, of April 18, 1884, which gives an account of women 
working on the streets, in the midst of inclement weather, breaking 
stones for a living. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Does not the gentleman know as a matter of fact 
that, in the case of these same women who he says are breaking stones 
upon the streets, their real ordinary business is that of washer-women? 
Breaking stones is to them lighter work, as they perform it while sit- 
ting on chairs, and they find it easier to do than to wash clothes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman may apologize for this system as 
much as he likes. He may see nothing onerous or toilsome in break- 
ing stones on the streets for a living. But when women have to do 
that in protected America, I hope, in the of the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], that the time will come 
when no such scene as that will be witnessed in this favored land. 

Mr. DUNHAM. And does not the gentleman know it to be the fact 
that these women do that work from choice? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, yes, all laborers work from choice. It seems 


that oar must work or starve; that is the choice they have. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BEACH. ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.” > 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Committee on Labor, in the to which 


I have referred, submitted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran], 
says: 

As evidence tending to show the efforts employers of labor are making to sup- 
plant American workmen with fo TS, as still further demonstrating 
the necessity for passage of this bill, attention is called to the following resolu- 
tion of the Window Glass Manufacturers’ Association, held at West End Hotel, 
Long Branch, J usu 1883, which is submitted without comment; 

x motion of Mr. Gorsuch it was resolved, by a vote of thirteen to eight, that 
the treasurer be authorized to pays sum not exceeding $30 paleo for each 
blower or gatherer brought over from Europe after August 1, , provided the 
same be employed by some member of this association, and provided they are 
not workmen who have been in this country within the twelve months last 


The committee had before it and took the testimony of some of the leading 
and most intelligent men in the labor organizations of husetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio. Asummary of their testimony 
is appended hereto, as are also copies of contracts signed in Europe by the im- 
ported workmen. The importance of this subject, its bearing upon the social, 
political, and economic condition of our people, together with the magnitude of 
the interests involved, will, it is hoped, furnish an apology for the length of this 
report. 

SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY TAKEN BY THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. T. V. Powderly, of Scranton, Pa., master workman of the Knights of 
Labor of the United Saon oh niga 500,000 workingmen who are interested 
in several bills which are before Congress, testified as follows: 

“T am interested in the eight-hour law, the land bill, and bill on imported 
labor under contract introduced by Mr. Foran. These imported men show no 
disposition to become citizens of this country, but, on the contrary, seek to ob- 
tain a certain sum of money, which they consider a competence, and with it 
return to Italy or Hungary. I have seen eight of these people and one woman 
uoga a small house, without beds or furniture, sleeping on the floor, and 
have n informed by reliable authority that these nine persons’ expenses for 
one month was only $27. I have seen them in the Frostburg region of Mary- 
land, where they had been brought by agents, who engaged them at Castle 
Garden, living in a wooden building, sleepi on bunks, this building being 
fenced in to prevent them being communi with by the people whose places 
they had taken. The diet of these men was water and mush, with a small 
a of meat on Sunday. These men are brought into competition with 
skilled as well as unskilled labor, and it is fast becoming as bad as the competi- 
tion of the Chinese in the West. A demand is now going up for an amendment 
of the Chinese bill in such particulars as it has been shown deficient.” 

William Leech, of Malaga, N. J., of the W.G. W. A., says: 

“I was at Malaga last year when certain Belgians were brought to that place. 
It was our duty to find out from them if the situation of affairs at Malaga had 
been made known to them before they came, or whether it had not been misrep- 
resented tothem. When we attempted to obtain this information the company 
had thirty-five of us enjoined by the courts from interfering with them. The 
window-glass workers were ordered out of their homes in midwinter and com- 
pelled to move. Last spring we went to work, the Belgians in one factory and 
the citizens in another. They have since left Malaga, the firm having changed 


Emile Bouillet, of Zanesville, Ohio, W.G. W.A., said: 

“I was hired at Antw by an agent of Dean F. Williams, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, who came for a set of men (sixty). When I went to sce him I asked him 
why he came to Europe for men. He replied * that men were scarce and work 
plenty, in the United States.’ I told him we would expect the same wages A 

the United States. He said ‘they would the New York tariff.’ When 
we arrived at Zanesville we discovered that the New York tariff was 25 per cent. 
less thanthe regular price. I complained to the company of this misrepresent- 
ation and they answered that ‘they did not authorize the Seed ipa of more 
than what they were then paying.’ At Kentthe company did not pay the price 
agreed upon. They brought them to Kent on a contract for three years. The 
men were not permitted to associate with American workingmen lest they might 
find out the true state of affairs. Two of these men were arrested and putin 
jail for some days for violating this contract. When wearrived, a friend of one 
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tae ree Sas ae ee heknew in Europe. Assoonas commenced 


to manager ordered the arrestof the party. When we at Mans- 
field, Ohio, a member of the firm came into the car and if any of us 
coul English; Ianswered that ‘my fatherandI could.’ Hethen warned 
us not to talk to the men.” 


Question by member of committee. What isthe difference between the wages 
paid these foreigners and Americans? 

Answer by John Schlicker. Between 28 and 50 per cent. 

Question. Did any of these people show a disposition to become citizens? 

Answer. I think not. 

wie ie Barclay, representing the miners of the coke region of Pennsyl- 

said: 
“We have a great many of these so-called Hungarians. They are not Hun- 
but Slavonians. They are not brought to our region on a written con- 

tract. ae SEES Se eran ee a ae Sore or the employment of 
these people, and to send them where they are called for. We are against the 
importation of these people because theirinfluenceisdegrading. Firmsemploy 
these people in preference to Americans or other emigrants. 
oppone opon, not 5 per cent. of them being able to read. They perform 
soi ing very well, as it requires little skill. They have usually about 
one woman to ten men. Their habii ng in the extreme. I 


ts are d 
saw and counted one day thirty-five women and children employed in forking 


coke and working about the ovens; n poorly of eve 

g from 5 u 5 They do oE NORE OR DNT To illustrate 
how Paagi live: A yard. who went to get men to work rty-sevenu men 
out of a hor had no , but laid on the 


use containing four small rooms. They 
ner E E tee to stay in the They spend 
“I never w one men y country, com- 

og Alke whan sick they 


em while 


rane Leal akant a They get ricans, 
when Shot ajay Crag dooms 8 then they are paid $3 per cent. less, which is 
are worth. importation red the of mining, and 


which abound in this 
bought them of an outside dealer for 50 cents per bushel, while the price in the 
com stores-is 80 cents per bushel. If the men do not deal in the store they 


are 
“I never met one of these Slavonians who could speak English. We tried 
rganize the men to enforce the statutes of Pennsylvania, but it wes a failure. 
ies the men who were active in the matter. They were 
and work throughout the region. anothe: 
up a strike by one of the operators, so that 


ungarians are paid 60 cents per ton, but they are so ignorant that they 

do not know whata ton is. The mines are wet,and these le work from 1 
o’clock a. m. to 7 p. m. fora day. Americansand more ed workmen could 
do the same amount of work in eight hours, butall have to wait on the wagons, 
the ete of which is delayed by these men, thereby putting the skilled and the 
unskilled on an equality. We dare not lay our grievance before the coke manu- 
facturers, for whoever does so will be immed: ately Weare opposed 
to strikes, as they are of no use, and could not succeed with us while these peo- 
ple are in this state of ignorance. Our citizens and merchants are leaving the 
region. The conditions are becoming insufferable. The works run from two 
to five days per week, and the wages paid about $1.25 per day, or generally eight 
tons at 13 cents per ton. The coke manufacturers are now trying to form a syn- 
dicate, that they may monopolize the coke business. Thereare some manufact- 
urers who will not employ these foreigners, one of whom lives in the region.” 
Mr. Barclay also furnished the committee with the following written state- 


ment: 

"“ We have the following evidence that the importation of laborers under con- 
tract does exist. The captain of the vessel on which J h Walsh, brother of 
Hon. John Walsh, ex-member of the Pennsylvania ure, came to the 
United States informed him that the large number of Slavonians on board the 
vessel were imported laborers ship; to America under contract; that the im- 
porters had made a conti with the steamship company at a very low 
rate for theirdelivery in the United States, and that raccommodation would 
be in accordance with the rates, and that should he (Mr. Walsh) not receive the 
r care he should complain to him (the caj n). I have this from Mr. 

Waish himself. We have much otherevidence of their being imported by special 
agreement to work for certain firms. We have discovered an agency at work 
engaged in the business of importing laborers, agents in Europe gathering the 
men, an agent in New York receiving them and forwarding them to destina- 
tions. I have in my possession evidence that a firm having a branch in the city 
of Pittsburgh is e in this business. "E. Dorner & Co. is the name of the 
firm who have received a certain amount per head for such imported laborers. 

* Paul O. De Esterhazy, Austro-Hungarian consul in New York, has acknowl- 

the existence of such an agency, but says he is unable to do an: in 
the matter. Theclass imported by the coke manufacturers are the lowest beings 
that have ever been in the State of Pennsylvania, s upon whatan Amer- 
ican laborer could not eat—such as mules, hogs, &c., which have been killed or 
died with cholera and other diseases. Not one has ever been known to become 
an American citizen, but all return to Hun; within a limited time (about 
four years) with what money they can save ving in this miserable condi- 
tion of filth and squalor. omen and children work, too, drawing coke and 
forking coke into cars, commencing work about 1 or 2 o'clock a. m. and return- 
ing to their shanties as late as 7 p. m., working through all kinds of weather 
from two to five days per week. They seldom sleep in beds, but lie on the 
floor with a board or a stick of wood under their heads, as large a number prob- 
ably as forty in one house intended for a miner with an ave family, one 
female serving about ten men in all relations between male and aina: house- 
wife and laborer in the coke-yards. They are not known to purchase any of 
the luxuries which tend to elevate and enlighten the people, living in filth and 
wretchedness; but hoard up their small bepress which ey promptly forward 
to Hungary, thereby draining our district of the circulating medium. Being 
low in the scale of intelligence, they are the willing slaves of the coke manu- 
facturers, willing to submit to almost any conditions. 

“One of the tricks of the manufacturers is to import these people for the pur- 
pose of evading the laws enacted for the protection of the laboring classes. 

“The ‘Checkweighman law’ isan example. The people being unable to read 
and write, they promise them 30 cents per wagon of one-half ton each, but when 
they arrive here they are compelled to sign an agreement, making only about 
18 cents per ton for pe 

* I have known these es during the time of the strike to have been dragged 
from their homes and driven down into the mines by the rs and coal 
and iron police. I have also known them to have n knocked down and 
kicked under cars for refusing to do more contract work. In all, they are mere 
tools by which the manufacturers gain almost any point they desire, to the deg- 
radation of our native workingmen and the detriment of our business men, 
making tramps of the former and bankrupts of the latter.” 

William Ashton, of Philadelphia, Pa., W.G. W.A., said: 


“My information is in to importation of foreigners to Baltimore, Md. 


These men were bro t under a contract; they were window-glass blowers. 
The first importation took in 1879; forty-eight were then brought over by 
Swindell Bros. The follo Baker Bros. im 


tion and some a Reger on 
e effect 


American w: 
oa pepe Judge Brown, of Baltimore. Before these men were imported we 
pais wares 10, Dettge Mad AINUS CURTE caburaliy.. Tee marpenne 
system in vogue urope an ica fers y. e 
work according to old iets and processes; in fact, they bring their tools and 
ids with them. The European w can notturn out within 35 per cent. 


mol 
as much ware as the American workman, and as a result do not or are notable 


“The situation was misre; 
situation was explained to 
fused their clothes and were 


importation 
yet, others have gone away. 
The effect has been a 12 per cent. reduction of = 
Charles Leffler, Baltimore, Md., W.G. W. A., $ 
Sy a ee same as Messrs. Ashton and Haas. Mr. 
Swindell says he does not want the foreigners any more; they accomplished 
reduction of wages.” 
Pa., said: Š Si 
men coming here vol untarily, we object 
American wages.” 


John Schlicker, of Pittsburgh, Pa., W. G. W. A., said: 

eier S tin ngpeat in aeacay tee omens ag A palid ppa eA 
work atit ageof 45 years; the average years. consequence 
of the exhaustiveness of the labor, we decided to not make more than forty- 
eight boxes of glass week, w. amount is more than 200 per cent. more 
than what was a week's work some reg back. This limit of forty-eight boxes 
is a good week's work. To break limit was the pu the importa- 
tion. These foreigners could not make this amount, consequently could 
not fulfill their contract, and were therefore subjected to its penalties for fail- 
ure. One lot of men that were brought to Kent, Portage County, Ohio, were 


the object intended, the 


coming 


not employed, as the glass-house was not and these poor men and their 
families were left destitute in a foreign land and in a hostile community, a 
charge on the public.” 


Q. Did you examine Mr. Foran’s bill? 

A. I did, and I favor its passage. I would not object to men being brought to 
start a new iiet A 

Mr. James Campbell here said that Mr. James Chambers, of Pittsburgh, had . 
said that Mr, Day, of Kent, Ohio, could send to Belgium and get men at any 
time, he having an agency there. 

John Costello, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the Miners’ Association, said: 

“To mine bituminous coal it required but little skill. In our district we 
ado arbitration, which is legalized under the laws of Pennsylvania. Some 
of operators are now trying to break the price upon or decided by 
the board of arbitration. They sometimes goto n and engage men 
to work in the mines that are idle because the operators will not give the price. 
Recently we paraded, with drums beating and the United States flag flying, on 
the road which passed near the mines that are refusing to pay the arbitration 
price, and sixteen of those who were in the procession were arrested for con- 
spiracy. After the arrest and bail of the accused we paraded again, and twenty- 
two were arrested on a capias.” 

John Schlicker, of Pittsburgh (Pa.) W. G. W. A., said: 

“The difference in working in the glass industry in this country and Euro 
consists in the fact that there they have two factories and work eleven mon 
ayear. I have worked in L ararnir. for thirty years and bave not ave 

ht months per year in t time. The difference in is not material, 
when all things are considered, between this country and Europe. At Kent, 
Ohio, these imported men are working on Sunday.” 

T, B. Barry, Saginaw, Mich., ax-maker, said : 

“Iam an ax-maker of reputation for skilland industry. Theax-makers 
struck in Cleveland. We were practically denied the right of free speech. We 
were not allowed to communicate with the ‘rats’ who were brought there. 
Two men, during the time of the strike, who stopped to light their pipes, were 
arrested and fined $10 each by Judge Solders. I wrote to different parties for 
work, but could not get any. I received a letter from R, Man & Son, Clinton 
County, Pennsylvania, in which they informed me that they would not employ 
any person who belon, to a labor union. I have been forced to take a rest, 

“In the lumber seen oi Michigan there are 1,000 men working for their 
board. Agents go to and bring men under false pretenses, telling them 
that they will receive $35 per month, and advertise for men in large numbersin 
the Canada papers, to be the ruling rates, about $35 per month. Whenthe 
lumber camps are filled y offer them $16 per month. 1 y 

“At Muskingum an attempt was made to reduce the boom-men by iroporttng 
men from This luring men under false pretenses should be remedied. 
The hours of workmen who work at salt manufacturing are from 4 o'clock a. 
m.to7p.m. The wages are $1.50 per day of seventeen hours. These people, 
to getan existence, cultivate in the evenings, with the aid of lamps, smal! patches 
of ground. The men who come from Canada do not intend to remain here, but 
return to Canada.” 9 

John Muray,of Shawnee (Ohio) Miners’ Association, said : 

“Our men are deeply inte in the bill against the importation of labor, 
and we nay aa Congress to dosomething to remedy the evil. There were seyen 
hundred foreigners and seven hundred colored men brought to my district 

a recent strike there,” 


duri: 
Turner, of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of Knights of Labor, said : 

“It is the universal sentiment that the bill of Mr. Foran should be m 
The importation of foreign workmen is getting as as that of the Chinese. 
We have not the slightest ob; n to their voluntary coming. The African 
slave was better off n are these people under some of these contracts. The 
slave had some one to look after his welfare; these people have not. We pre- 
sent a ition to the committee coataining 35,000 names of persons who pray 
for relief by the passage of a bill to remedy this matter." 

Frank Porter, of Cambridge, Mass., cotton mill, said: 

“T voice the sentiment of New wis, est and ask that Mr. Foran’s bill be 
passed. The manufacturers of New gland have imported men, time after 
time, during strikes, from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Canada, whether 
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under contract or not we are not able to prove, but we believe they were im- 


under con! asa rule, do not become citizens, but 
return to Canada. 
John 8. McClelland, Hoboken, N. J., ere Se epee said: 
"I was one of the men who icipated in strike of telegraph opera- 


tors. The telegraph companies would have imported foreign telegraphers if 
they could have gotten them. They could not get them from England asthere 
they are in Government service, and if they once leave, when they return 
they are forced to in at the bottom.” 

F. C. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., said: 

“Isaw an agent, when I was in Brazil, in 1879, trying to engage the natives of 
Brazil to come to the cotton-fields of the United States. I do not know that he 
en any who went,” ‘ 

ohn Costello n said that these imported workmen signed contracts, waiv- 
ing the benefits of the statutes of Pennsylvania, which were passed for the pro- 
tection of workmen, and thereby in their ignorance injuring the workingmen 
and nullifying the salutary laws of Pennsylvania, which were enacted to pro- 
tect the workmen from the avarice of man urers. 

Mr, A. C. Robertson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., said: 

The number of foreign glass-bottle blowers brought to the Western States un- 
der contract is about 80 in all, distributed in five factories, namely: La Salle, IL, 
36; Covington, Ky., 18; Louisville, Ky., 14; the balance in Streator, Ill., and New 
Albany, Ind. They receive about 40 per cent, less wages than American blow- 
ers, or, in other words, ey get 8 cents dozen for quart beers, while the 
American gets 13 cents per dozen. Theeffectof sarge, rt oT will beto bring 
the native workmen down to the level of pauper labor. The hollow-glass work- 
men west of the Alleghany Mountains have not worked since last June. The 
have been during all this time enjoying the luxury of a lockout. Last year’s 
revision of the tariff virtually in the duty on green glassware nearly 100 
per cent., but notwithstanding this increase the manufacturers are endeavoring 
to force a reduction of 20 per cent. in Previous to the revision there was 
an importation of about 200,000 gross of ies. Since the new tariff went into 
effect there has been scarcely any importation of this ware. Two American 
blowers will turn out 80 dozen bottles per day, while two of the foreign blowers 
turn out but 50 dozen per day. The manufacturers seem to favor free trade in 
labor and a high protective tariff upon their man) or wares. 


I now call attention to the following extracts from the Pittsburgh 


Dispatch: 
Mount PLEASANT, March 30, 1883. 


The Hungarians that for rome months have shocked the citizens of this section 
by their actions are still emigrating to the coke regions. 
Fora time it looked as if they were going to leave for their native land and the 
State would be rid of them, but the arrival ofa number of them the past few days 
has such ideas, Yesterday several families arrived here, fresh from 
their native land, and immediately sought employment with their countrymen. 
The first Hun that began work in the pon des and coke-yards were em- 
ployed about three years ago near Broad Ford, and took the place of men who had 
originated a strike. 
HOW THEY HAVE GROWN. 


When new coke-yards were started here they were brought to this place and 
ut to work, and were also employed by old establishments. Since they first 
work hundreds of them have come from their foreign home. They have 
sought and obtained employment in the coke regions, and after laboring per- 
haps a year, have to Hungary, and others have taken the places of those 
saraet ae oupleves, Many of them are owners of small farms in their native 
land, for whi ey are in debt. To secure money to raise this indebtedness 
they have come to America and after arpata several hundred dollars have 
returned, Others have come merely to seek fortunes,and after laboring fora 
time in our community have removed to some other point and again begun 
In the, mines and coke-yards they have readily found employment, because 
by the combined labor of themselves, their wives, and their children they have 
been able to take the places made vacant by strikers. At first they are scarcely 
able to perform the required work, but naturally quick at learning they soon 
perform what is required, though not with the alacrity of those whose places 
they are filling. Some of the men are employed in the mines, others in the 
coke-yards. 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
also handle the coke, doing the same work that is required of husbands and 
fathers. The fact that the women and children work has created indignation. 
This indignation has been increased when the home life of the Hungarian is 
revealed and when it becomes known that the foreigners are living in a man- 
ner that almost places them on a level with the brute creation. 

Several hundred of the Hungarians are employed now in the mines and coke- 
yards about this place. There are about two hundred at Moorewood, just a 
mile from here. A more complete picture of degradation could scarcely r- 
trayed than that presented by a visit to Moorewood this morning. All night 
long a stiati y rain had fallen, and this was continued until near noon, when 
the rain turned intosnow. Thoseemployed in the coke-yards begin their labor 
at 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning, some continue work until the same hour 
in the afternoon. These that were seen to-day had been working six oreight 
hours in the cold, drizzling rain. They labor through all kinds of weather 
whenever the works are running. There are persons here who had said that 
Hungarian women were performing the labor of men at the coke-yards, but it 
was not thought probable when the cold and rainy morning appeared thatthey 
would be engaged to-day. Yet they were. Thirty-two women and girls, Hun- 
garians and Prussians, handled coke-forks, some of them crowded into box-cars 
where the escaping fumes made breathing almost impossible, and in a temper- 
ature which seemed at least 110°. A few women stood at the oven-doors with 
pen iron scrapers more than ten feet in length, drawing the new-made coke, 
which emitted a strong, almost 


OVERPOWERING GAS. 


Others pitched coke into cars with forks that held enough coke to fill a coal 
scuttle, and still others, standing in pools of water before the oven-doors, were 
cooling off the contents of theoven. The women in some instances hada ghastly 
look, Over their heads they had tied shawls, and for dresses they were wearing 
flannel skirts and waists. Gceasionally one might be seen better protected from 
the inclement weather by a man’s coat or a woman's cloak, worn threadbare, 
For coverings for the feet they wore boots and heavy shoes. One woman had 
little protection from the water, as the tops of her shoes were torn from their 
soles. A girl, seemingly about 17 years of age, who with an elderly woman was 
pitching coke into a car, had on mere pippe All were drenched to the skin, 
and their wet waists seemed to stick to their shoulders. One little girl about 10 
years old was a most pitiable object. She had been running about the yards 
through the morningand, becoming drenched, stood before an oven-door trying 
to get warm and her garments. She looked the very picture of misery. 
There were eight giris about the er PSEA not morethan 16 yearsof age, 
some of them about 12, yet they dled the great iron forks filled with coke. 

WITH THE EASE OF MEN. 


Several of these children were housed in the hot cars, and with hand-leathers 
piled the coke fresh from the ovens. 


bacon, and baskets containing fresh meat, left there that the meat 
come tainted. This is done in all seasons of the — summer or winter, and 
in rain, snow,or sunshine. Citizens here say that H 
very cheapest of meats. They have been known to gS 
that have been killed by the cars. One gentleman to-day that not long 
since a box of sausage was received at a retail grocery in town. When it was 
opened the contents were found to be covered with slime and unfit for use. A 
ungarian who ced to be present was given a piece of the spoiled sausage. 
He left the store, and presently a number o) countrymen entered the grocery 
to et some of the same, 
here seems to be little feeling shown by the Hungarians toward their d 
and instances are related of their heartless actions. Not long since, it is said o 
one family, a daughter died during the night. The next day the remainder of 
the family worked as usual and at night-time buried the girl. A child also died. 
Its father dug a hole near the house, and unprotected, save by its clothes, placed 
the little one within. A Lon but about 12 years old was left to cover up the re- 
mains. When it had rward been learned that the t had so acted 
clerks in the works procured a coffin for the child and make the father take up 
the dead body and bury it procen . The indications are that the grave-yard 
will fill up much more rapidly in the future, an: number of new but 
mounds will be increased. Women, it is stated, take their babies to the 
coke-yardsand while they work hour after hour ab pitching or drawing coke 
the little ones are laid on the ground or in a car near by. During the entire 
winter children have been running barefi even on the coldest days. To- 
day while the rain and snow were they have been about the around 
their home without stockings or shoes. Women, too, were seen the same 
condition. They have been seen working in the coke-yards with nothing but 
a skirt about their body and a shawl tied over their heads. 


I have here also extracts which I have caused to be taken from the 
report of the evidence before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which Senator BLATER, of New Hampshire, ischairman. This 
committee was in session for six or eight months, and visited many 
parts of the country taking evidence as to the condition of working- 
men. The evidence taken by that committee is now being printed at 
the Government Printing Office. This evidence contains a vast amount 
of valuable information in reference to our industrial interests and con- 
dition, and will be appreciated hereafter much more than it is at this 
time. I have here extracts from that document which more than con- 
firm all that I have stated with regard to Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
These extracts will prove to gentlemen on the other side that their 
boasted system of protection is one to protect manufacturers only; that 
the pauper laborers of Europe are being brought to our very doors to 
take the places of the striking workingmen of our own country; that 
manufacturers have black-lists, upon which they record the names of 
the strikers, by reason of whieh they are driven from place to place as 
outcasts, and that the condition of wage-earners in this country has 
deteriorated rather than improved during our high-protective era. 

The attention of gentlemen is earnestly requested to the evidence 
taken before that committee. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE BLAIR COMMITTEE. 

Frank K. Foster, printer, a prominent member and representative of 
several iad tas tepals organizations, after describing very graphically 
and in detail condition of the laboring classes generally in New 
England, says: 

The great and distinctive feature of our New England industries is, of course, 
the manufacture of cotton, woolen, and textile fab: in the different sections of 
that country. Itis there that we see presented more forcibly than anywhere 
else the condition of affairs that we seek relief from. It is there that we see 
more clearly than elsewhere the dan that threaten society at large in the 
time to come; that we see more clear’ ‘Aas conditions which will produce an 
enfeebled and inferior race—as the of England have produced an inferior 
race among the operatives there in some localities. Thecondition of life among 
the Oporen ves in the textile industries is on a much lower plane as regards the 
satisfying of man’s natural requirements and the pursuit of happiness than in 
the skilled trades. This is necessarily so, perhaps. When I speak of “ opera- 
tives” I wish to be understood as ing of those employed in any of the 
branches of textile manufactures. ey have to encounter difficulties. restric- 
tions, and privations that, perhaps, can only be equaled in this country by those 
of some of the laborers in the mining regions, and the hardships of their condi- 
tion are not probably made less striking by a comparison with the old slave 
labor of the South. 

I am sorry to disagree with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] as 
to the condition of the mill operatives. I may state here, in order to give force 
to what I say, that, being deeply interested in the subject, I took the oppor- 
tunity (as my trade did not give it me) of pursuing an occupation that threw 
me in contact with those people for the space of over a year, that I lived in their 
midst in various places and observed their manner of existence, their amuse- 
ments as they were called, and the social conditions that had been produced by 
the system of corporation manufacturing, and I am sorry to say that there is 


room for all the talent and energy that can be employed in bettering their con- 
dition, and for all the assistance that | lation can ibly give them. The 
condition of Massachusetts is, I think, r than t of most of the other 


New gg tome States, especially those engaged in manufacturing to any great 
exten 
The operatives of Massachusetts, however, work longer hours than the Eng- 
lish operatives, and they receive even nominally buta trifle more wages. I have 
some comparative tables that may be of interest to the committee, but I presume 
they have already been presen to Congress ; the tables taken from the con- 
sular bt oa of Albert D. Shaw, United States consul at Manchester, England, 
giving the peat on earnings of operatives in English factories, and they are ac- 
companied by tables giving the prices paid in the mills of Massachusetts : 
MASSACH 


HOURS PER WEEK. 


Weavers, four looms.. 
Weavers, six looms.. 
Beamers or warpers.... 
General hands. 


Drawe?S........s000e 


1884. 
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3729 


EAST LANCANSHIRE, ENGLAND, 


f 
f 


Weavers, four looms.... 
‘Weavers, six looms..... 
Beamers or warpers. 
Winders.......--..-20+ 
‘Tapers or sizers... 
Overlookers. .....cccseereceeeeene 


era 
bers 


Spinners 
Piecers ... 
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Grinders.... 

English operatives work only fifty-six hours a week. 

s s $ * $ * * 

Q. You may proceed, then, with your statement as to the social, financial, 
and economical condition of the operatives in the cotton-mills in New England. 

A. One of the most important liaritiesin the textile industries is the large 
employment of female and child labor. I will quote a ph from the re- 

rt of Mr. Wright, chief of the Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics, for 1881 

ge 466), as his words may be taken with greater confidence than those of 
any individual who has not had equal means of information. He says: 

“In our cotton-mills especially the women and children largely exceed the 
men, being often from two-thirds to fiv ths of the whole, and the proportion 
of them is steadily increasing. And what are these women and children but 
the very weakest and most dependent of all the people? They have no dispo- 
sition to agitate. They have no power to change any existing condition of so- 
ciety ifthey would, and their mind does not work in that range, if they could. 
All that is possible to them is to toil and scrimp and bear. Now, for men, the 
strong, those who bear rule, the sovereigns of land, the hours of labor are 
but ten all over the country, in about every employment where they prepon- 
derate. But where the women and children preponderate, the hours of labor, 
as a rule, are eleven or more. And the question is, why is it, in this land, which 
aims for equality and justice, that the weakest, the most helpless and depend- 
ent, are loaded with burden of the more hours, while the strong, the able 
to bear, and the controlling, only have the less hoursto work? And this ques- 
tion, which an operative whispered in our ear in a private room, we have taken 
the liberty to utter aloud.” 

And I think the same question comes home with a great deal of force to any 
one who makes himself familiar with the condition of the operatives in the tex- 
tile industries in New England and in other parts of the country. To any one 
who will stand at the gates of any of our large manufacturing establishments in 
that line and notice the people who come forth at noon or at night or who goin 
in the morning, as the case may be, the very large ntage of children is 
startlin mething that no one can see without asking himself: Where must 
thisend? The num of women and girls who follow up this routine of daily 
labor which exhausts their vitality and destroys womanhood almost, from 
the very conditions of the labor and the sanitary, or rather the unsanitary, con- 
ditions under which it is performed, and the relations between many of the 

is and those who have power over them, the employers or the directors of 

e mills, being considered, it must come home to the observer with increasin; 
force all the time that so long as that condition of things exists and the hours o. 
labor remain as they are and this general state of affairs continues there is a 
growing element of danger in our social condition. That this state of affairs 

oes exist in New England can be proven by observation and by reference to 
oe reporta of the bureau of labor statistics. In the report for 1882, page 220, Mr. 
nt says: 

hg fa many quarters visited by the agents in Fall River they found much mis- 
ery, rarely meeting with happy, contented people. In Lowell and Lawrence 
it appears that even the rer class of help secure many of the comforts of 
life. The reason for this evidently lies in the fact that in Lowell and Lawrence 
there is more of the individual in labor and less of the family. In Fall River 
entire families work in the mill, and an obligation in the lease of the miil tene- 
ments requires the lessee to furnish a certain number of people to the corpora- 
tion as employés.” 


* * * s 
It is a great cause of complaint among the cotton operatives, and 
among those employed by the large corporations, that they are 
“black-listed”’ on account of membership in trade societies. 

Q. What is it to be biack-listed ? K 

A. Itistobe placed ona list of names which is preserved by the manufacturers’ 
association or of trade as a person that it will not be safe to hire owing to 
some participation in a strike or to membership in some trade organization. 
“These causes render it necessary according to the manufacturers’ assuciation to 
put a person under the ban. 

Q at do you mean by being under the ban? 

A. I mean that it would be impossible for a man black-listed to obtain em- 
ployment in any of the corporations represented in this board of trade or asso- 


ciation. 
Q. Arha about that association of employers—what are its character and ob- 
jects 


j A. If you will permit me I will read a paragraph from Mr. Wright's report 
upon that point; 
Garon manufacturers granted that the black-list was in lapa AT and — 
tits use was ni to guard against strikes, one saying, ‘If we wanted to 
black-lista man we Wonks undoubtedly do so.’ Another stated that there was 
such a thing as a ' black-list’? Another said, * This {black-listing] is done by a 
committee of the Manufacturers’ Board of Trade. A man’s namie is sent to this 
committee, and they examine the list and take action on it. The black-list is 
directed mostly toward the members of the Mule-Spinners’ Union, for they 
cause us the most trouble. For our own protection we started a secret service, 
and it has accomplished much good, as it gave us the names and occupations of 
the most prominent in agitating strikes. There have been twenty-six mule- 
spinners black-listed since last fall.’ ” 
fete t is the testimony of the manufacturers. The testimony of the operatives 
s: 

“Nearly all of the Fall River operatives visited by the agent seemed to fear 
the possibility of the manufacturers discovering that they had given any infor- 
ARES One of them, and hisstatement will cover those made by several others, 
asaid: 

“‘ You will find that very few of the operatives will say anything unless you 
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especially 
frequently 
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can assure them that their names will never be known. If it was known that 
I was giving you any information I wouid be di at once, so you see that 
I am reposing considerable faith in you. My bread is at stake and were I asked 
if I had given you any information I should deny it from the beginning.’ 

* Under these circumstances it was necessary to proceed with caution, but in 
the majority of cases the mere promise that no names would be mentioned was 
suficient to gain the desired information. 

“All pea that the * black-list’? was an abominable institution, one that em- 
bodied all that was pernicious in the system of spying. The universal statement 
was that the spinners, as a body, were the most eagerly punished by black-list- 
ing, it being asserted that thirty members of the Spinners’ Union were on the 
black-list, and could not obtain work in any mill in the city. One operative 
stated that there were several causes that led to dissatisfaction and striking in 
Fall River, one of the most pronounced being the black-list.” 


Robert Howard, of Fall River, Mass., an ex-member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, a spinner by trade, a native of England, who has had 
long experience in both English and American factories, and who is sec- 
retary of the Mule-Spinners’ Association, gave the following interesting 
testimony with regard to the comparative condition of English and 
American factory operatives: 

THE ENGLISH MULE-SPINNERS BETTER OFF THAN THE AMERICAN, 


Q. Before proceeding to a detailed statement of the condition of the working 
people as you have observed it in this country, please give us a somewhat par- 
ticular account of the condition of the working classes in Great Britain, and in 
Ireland also, if you are acquainted with it? 

A. I worked in England for upward of seventeen years as a mule-spinner and 
a piecer for the mule-spinner—that is simply an assistant—and my opinion of 
the condition of the workmen in that branch of industry relatively in the United 
States and in England is that the English spinner is in a far better condition. 

Iwill notspeak for the weavers, but only for the mule-spinners; they are bet- 
ter off in England because the manufacturers there don’t appear to be so desir- 
ous of working the men so much like horses or slaves as they do in our State— 
they don’t work atthe same extraordinary rate of speed that we do in Fall 
River. There they givea mana pair of mules—that is, cotton-spinning frames— 
and they give a man an assistant to work between the mules with him, and also 
an assistant to work on the back of the mules; but in this country it isa very 
a fact (but I know it is so with the exception of one or two places) that 

owever large the mulesmay be, no matter how many spindles they may con- 
tain, the employers will not come down to the same policy adopted in England. 
They insiston one man running the mule with only one little assistant to go be- 
hind it, There is one exception to that, Ithink, in the Amoskeag Millsin Man- 
chester, N. H. As the secretary of the Mule-Spinners’ Association, I know what 
the practice is in all the mills. In that mill they run very large mules, and they 
do allow a piecer, but the spinner gets very little wages. In our city, Fall River, 
if we were torun the same as the E in the Amoskeag, I suppose they 
would get from $ to $5 a week more, but it would be very hard work for them. 
= . . = $ kai $ 
CAN AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS COMPETE WITH ENGLISH? 


Again, the year before, in a letter that he sent to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Blaine, he says that he does not see why we should not be able to compete with the 
English manufacturers, and indeed Mr. Blaine himself says that he can notsee 
why either. Mr. Shaw mentions several kinds of cloth of which the cost of 
production in En; dis in the ratio of 2.55 there, against 2.50 here, so that it 
really costs more in England, 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 


Mr. Shaw gives also the wages of the weavers and spinners in England, and 
the reason t I did not want to go into that matter in detail now was that I 
have not those figures with me, but I think the wages given by Mr. Shaw 
for the weavers commence at $3.84 and range all the way up to $3.64, and the 
poke eer in America by the weavers commence at $4.62 and run up to $8.73, 
so that there is hardly any perceptible difference between the wagesin England 
and the wages here. I think the wages paid to spinners in America he puts at 
from $7.20 up to $10.63, and the wages paid to spinners in England, if I recollect 
right, start at a little higher than the lowest wages here and run up to a few 
cents lower than the highest here; but there is hardly any difference in the fig- 
ures, And, moreover, we are not paid so much in proportion to our production 
here as they are paid in England; for the reason that if we get as much wages 
here, we have to give more work for it. 

AMERICAN OPERATIVES WORK HARDER THAN ENGLISH. 

You will see a good smart girl running eight print-cloth looms in our mills 
here. She ought not to be allowed to do it, but she doesit; and there is not a 
weaver in England that is allowed to run over four, and the English weaver 
has an assi tin running even four. So that the weavers do not get paid as 
much per loom for their production here as they get in England, 


AMERICAN MILLS “ RUN" AT LESS COST THAN ENGLISH. 


I also noticed in Mr. Shaw's report this year some res showing the cost of 
running mills in Massachusetts and at Ashton-under-Lyne, and also at Black- 
burn, in England, and he shows that some of the mills here are run on less cost 
than those English mills, particularly the Rhode Island mills, which are run by 
water and which, with the exception of Conant’s mill, pay very low wages. The 
wages generally isabout $7 or $7.50 a week, butin Conant's mill it is exceptional ; 
there they pay as high as$l2aweek. These facts were the basis for Mr. Blaine’s 
inference from Mr. Shaw's report. 


I will make further extracts from Mr. Shaw’s report before I conclude 
this subject, showing that the cost for labor in manufacturing a pound 
of cotton goods is greater in England than in the United States. 

Mr. Howard continues: 

INTIMIDATION OF WORKINGMEN, 


Now there is one remarkable thing in Massachusetts, and that is that if ever 
a bill is brought before our Legislature for the redress of some grievance which 
may exist, or if the workingmen come to the Legislature asking for some law 
which may be beneficial to their interests as workingmen, such as alaw provid- 
ing that they shall be paid weekly, or a law providing.for boards of arbitration, 
or a law to make the ten-hour rule more stringent—if ever there is a bill of any 
of these kinds brought before our Legislature you will always see the corpora- 
tion detectives there, particularly from Lowell and from Lawrence. Lowell 
wishes itself to be looked upon asthe es Paradise of Massachusetts, 
but it is the worst place in Massachusetts, and pays the lowest prices to its work- 
ingmen, The Lowell manufacturers always have a ring of men down at the 
State-house, and they always wish to make it appear that their city is a Para- 
Soa ape) an Eden, It was that Merrimac corporation that got us reduced 10 per 
cen 1880. 

When the Board of Trade met the others said to us, * You make that Merri- 
mac Company pay the same as we are paying; they can underseli us us thin; 
are.” There are men there running 1,500 spindles for about $9.50 a week, while 
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in the other New England mills they can get $12a week. They have aman named 
Moses Sargent, who is there at the State-house every week, and when I was on 
the legislative committee I used to see him watching every man that came in; 
so that a Lowell man that had to earn his bread in the mills dare not put his 
head into the committee-room. The same is trne in Lawrence. They hada 
detective named Filbrook always watching to see if any Lawrence men came 
before the committee to give testimony. Then, after the meetings were over, 
they would say, * There are those Fall River fellows; they area turbulent set.” 
It is not that we in Fall River are turbulent; it is because we had manhood 
enough and nerve enough to go and ask and demand what was our right that 
they say that about us. There are no Fall River detectives at the State-house. 

I went to a meeting of the mule-spinners at Lawrence some six or seven weeks 
ago. I wanted to get all the mule-spinners out from the Pacifice Mills where the 
wages was reduced about a year ago, and I called a erei by circular and had 
the circular distributed through the Pacific and the Atlanticand the Pemberton 
Mills, When the time came that was appointed for the meeting, there across 
the road stood Filbrook, the corporation detective, and Russell, the overseer, 
watching every man that camein. There was one man at that meeting who 
was looking out of the window at them, and he said, “I never belonged to a, 
union in my life, Howard, but nothing does so much as the presence of those 
men there toconvince me that there must be some good for the workingmen in 
unions, for unless there was those men would not stand there spying us as we 
come in.” That is the condition ofaffairs, Those manufacturers have their de- 
tectives employed permanently. I will not vouch for the statement I am going 
to make, but I have been told that Filbrook gets a salary of $6,000 a year from 
the Pacific Mills alone. However, I do not vouch for that as true. 


Here is what this representative New England factory operative has 
to say about the tariff : 


Q. If in the American market there is a certain amount of a certain kind of 
, and in the foreign market there is a certain surplus amount of the same 
ind of goods which is kept out from our market by a tariff, and if you remove 
that tariff and let that European surplus in, and you are a producer of the same 
kind of articles here, will you get more wages or less wages asa result of re- 
moving that tariff? y 
A. Ido not think we would get any less in our city in our branch of industry. 
At first we might suffer on account of our corporations being built up under 
the tariff law; but if no tariff restrictions had been in existence when our cor- 
rations were built up I believe we would not suffer now by goods coming in 
Kroon abroad. I think that what it took $600,000 to build under the tariff law 
could be built for $400,000 without it. Nee gee danse A the sales of a given amount 
of goods would yield a greater dividend and would enable our manufacturers 
to pay us good wages and compete with England. But the mills are there; 
the money is invested in them and the owners want a return on it, We only 
want to do what is fair between capital and labor. Some of the new mills I 
think would not be able to stand; but some of the old ones would be able to 
stand against the competition of oroiga goca s. 
Q. You think they have arrived at t point now? 
A. Ido, as to our branch of industry. 1 could not speak for all branches. 
. * * 


* . * = 


Q Now, I understand you to say that these milis have come into existence 
and that the industries carried on in them have developed so far that they can 
produce and sell in competition with the foreign producers, in your opinion? 
A. I think they could. I think that if our American manufacturers would 
adopt the same system that the sone pss merchants have adopted of having 
agencies in foreign countries we would be able to wrest some of the trade of sev- 
eral of those countries from the English manufacturers, because our cloth, it is 
generally admitted, is looked upon as entirely superior to the English now. 
Q. Aside from the English market, are there not other markets of great im- 
portance opening to us abroad? % 
A. Yes, sir; and if we once get a strong footing in the China and Indian mar- 
kets, you would see our manufactories rapidly extend. I think the banking 
m, too, is better here than it is in England, buta very important elementis 
e agencies that the English houses here established abroad and which have 
placed them in possession of those foreign markets, and it would not be very 
easy to wrest those markets from them, Our manufacturers will have to be 
more speculative, more enterprising than they are now in order to compete with 
the English. 
By Mr. PUGH: 


Q. What about its being a fact publicly known to the whole country that pro- 
tection through the imposition of tarifflaws is claimed, by members of Congress 
who represent that policy, for the benefit of the American laborer? Is not the 
tariff adjusted, or said to be adjusted, so as to afford protection for the benefit of 
the American laborer by enabling the manufacturer to pay him the highest wages 
for his work? Is nott the general ground on which it is claimed that there 
should be protection? 

A. That is the und upon which it is claimed; but that is not the prevalent 
opinion among the working people. 

Q. Then, while this protective law is claimed to be and is passed in order that 
it may be a benefit to the operatives in our manufactories, I want to know how 
much benefitthey do actually t from the increased apne which the protective 
tariff gives to the product. t share do the operatives receive when the prod- 
uct is sold and the are divided between them and capital? 

A. The benefit? Looking at the wages here compared with the wages in 
England I can not see any benefit. 

Q. That is, the manufacturer takes the whole of the benefit Is that it? 

A. Yes. They will go over to Canada and bring over hordes of French peo- 
ple here to work in our mills at 50 or 75 cents a day. 

I understand you to say that the present condition of the manufacturing 
industries in New England is such, in your opinion, that they can get along 
without the protective tariff. 

A. In the future I think they might. I would not fear to try it. 

Q. Well, [donot want to e with you whether protection is right or wrong. 
I amply want to get your ion and the facts. 

A. Lhold, as I have held for a long time, that if they pos a restriction on the 
importation of pee A goods, they have just as much right to put a restriction on 
the importation of cheap labor—Swedes and Frenchmen and Belgians who come 
in here to work cheap and come here to compete with our workingmen. If 
they think the tariff is going to benefit us any, and if they wish it to benefit us, 
let them do that, and then the people might be generally more willing to con- 
vede the benefit of the tariff to the manu uring corporations. 


And here is his deseription of the condition of the operatives: 


Q. In rard to the actual physical condition of the operatives in Fall River 
and elsewhere, can you give us any information ? 

A. The condition of the operative in our city is a very unenviable one. The 
work there is very hard and the wages are very low—low in proportion to what 
they used to be some ten years ago, before the financial depression set in. Our 
females in particular are overworked; their strength is entirely overtaxed by 
the labors they have to perform. I have often argued myself that if our man- 
ufacturers would give over preaching so much about temperance and other 


things and try to bring about a reform in the condition of their operatives, it 
would be better than all the many thousand temperance lectures and temper- 
ance tales. 

THE DWELLINGS OF FACTORY OPERATIVES. 


Q. In regard to the actual tenements in which the operatives live, and their 
sanitary condition gencrally, what have you to say? 

A. Well, I think that in Fall River we are behind the other cities of Massa- 
chusetts in regard to our dwellings. 

Q. I do not ask you about Fall River alone, but about that and the other 
manufacturing cities, such of them as you have observed. 

A. Well, I think myself that there should be something done by the city gov- 
ernment in regard to those houses. I think there ought to be something done 
to prevent the building of these huge blocks of tenements with only one room 
for a man to sitin and cook in and live in. They will have two bed-rooms and 
a kitchen, and in that kitchen they must cook and sit; and if a friend comes in 
they have got to meet him there. When I have gone into those places in the 
night where there was a hot stove and they were cooking, I have felt fit to run 
anywhere out of them, There isno comfort at all. If a man had a little room 
where he could go and read his paper and be comfortable, I think he would be 
more likely to stay at home IRM EAA of going abroad to seek other kinds of en- 
joyment. 


John Jarrett, president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers of the United States, testified as follows upon the points 
indicated below: 

IMPORTATION OF CHEAP LABOR, 


A. There is one trouble that we have had in this connection: the manufact- 
urers have adopted a system of importing men to take the place of our men 
when they are on strike, The class of common labor that largely predominates 
in the mills (you must remember that I have been speaking of the steel works), 
with the exception of the Edgar Thomson mills, are foreigners—Hungarians, 
Poles, Italians, Bohemians, men that really don’t know the difference. 

Q. What difference? 

A. The difference between light work and heavy work, or between good 

and bad wages. They simply look at the amount they may get. If you 
show them that they get twice as much as they got at home in their own coun- 
try, they think that it is'a good thing, and they never know the difference when 
they are working twice as hard as Mas Severe there. 

Q. And paying twice as much for what they have to buy? 

A. Yes,sir. In investigating these matters I have been disgusted to find that 
those people can live where I think decent men would die; they ean live on 
almost any kind of food, food that other men would not touch, and in houses 
that other men could not live in at all. 

Q. That is about equivalent to Chinese cheap labor, is it not? 

A. Almost as bad, in my estimation. 

Q. Do you think those men know as much as the Chinamen ? 

A. I could not tell that. Inever had any conversation or connection with 
Chinamen. All I know about these men is that I have been astonished and as- 
tounded at the little they do know, and when you go to talk with them they are 
say or to speak with you, 

. y 

A, I can not tell, unless it is that they are demoralized and afraid of each other, 
I will give you the reason thata gentleman in Bethlehem gave me. I got hold 
of one of these Bohemians aside one eat with a gentleman who understood the 
language, and I had a little talk with him about this condition of things. He 
wanted to tell me that he did better in Hungary than he did in this country. I 
asked him then, through the interpreter, why he came here. He said it was 
rT was misled. I wanted to know how he was misled. He became 
confused. 

CONDITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL-MINERS. 


Q. Do you know anything about the condition of the workingmen in other 
trades than your own? 

A. I have not given that subject one-tenth of the attention that I have given 
to the condition of the workers in my own trade. 

Q. Do you know anything about the condition of the men who mine the iron? 

A. Ido, sir, Did you say the coal-miners? 

Q. The men who mine the iron and coal. 

A. Well, coal-mining in Pennsylvania, in my opinion, is a more important 
interest than ore-mining, and the condition of the coal-miners in the State of 
Pennann is pitiable, miserable. 

Q. How many of them do you think there are? 

A. There must be at least 90,000 coal-miners in Pennsylvania. 

Q. Do you mean heads of families or workers, all together? 

Mee I would assume that there would be among them about 60,000 heads of fam- 
ies. 
A gan say their condition is pitiable and miserable. How so, and how much 
so t? 

A. It is because the wages of coal-miners are too low. They are ill-paid. 
Then, too, they suffer from the truck system. Under that system they pay 
100 per cent. more for what they buy than our people do. Then the houses 
they live in are extremely miserable. If I feel particularly for any branch of 
labor in this eountry it is the poor coal-miner. He risks his life day after day 
for a mere pittance. Every time he departs from the light of day he does not 
know whether he will ever see it again. And while in some branches it does 
not require much skill to be a miner, in others it does, and I think the coal- 
oer ought to better paid, better clothed, better housed, and better fed than 

e is. 

THE ENGLISH MINERS BETTER OFF. 

Q. Have you been among those miners? 

A. Yes, sir; and from my experience among the coal-miners in England I 
may say that they are really better cared for there than are the coal-miners in 
the United States. I do not say that the English miner gets as mueh money for 
his labor, but he is better cared for. 

Q. Do you mean that he has more comfort during the year? 

A. Yes, sir. The Government there has taken care to make very stringent 
laws for the decane ty of the miners. The colliery laws control all the mines 
there, and I think it is the duty of our Government here to make equally strict 
laws to apply to that subject. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOR UNDER CONTRACT, 


P. J. MeGuire, of New York, secretary of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, testifies as follows with regard to the importation 
of foreign labor: 


The fourth measure I wish to present for your consideration is legislation by 
Congress to prevent the importation of foreign labor under contract. Within 
the last few years it has come to pass that a large body of the cheaper class of 
foreign laborers, Daop unused to our habits of living in this country, are 
brought over here under contracts made in their own countries through the in- 
fluence of United States consuls, with the avowed object of aiding the iron and 
coal corporations to reduce the wages of their employés. * * * This impor- 
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tation of labor to this country was noticeable in connection with the strike in the 
coke region around Steubenville, Ohio, : 3 
* * x * * 
rience in regard to the freight-handlers’ strike last year 
in one respect only. During that strike the rail made use of Castle Garden 
very efficien 


That ag: oA immigrant depot here? 

T Yes,sir. They brought over hordesof Italians—Calabrians from the mount- 
ains of Calabria—in the holds of vessels and transported them from Castle Gar- 
den across to the railroad docks in Jersey City andalong our piers here, and put 
them to work. Those men, Italians others, slept in the holds of the vessels 
and were fed there, and were not allowed any liberty at all; they were in fact 

risoners. They were under very close guard, and they were compelled to ren- 
Sas their services by virtue of contracts that had been made with them before 
they left their own country—eontracts made by rones, shipping agents, and 
others, who bring these people here under false inducements, paying their pas- 
sage money over and then making them work it out here with a big percentage 


added to it. 


I wish to give my ex 


CONDITION OF WORKINGMEN IN EUROPE. 


Q. If it does not interrupt your current of thought, won’t you state the result 
of your observations as to Hheactual condition of wage-laborers genaai inthe 
European countries you have mentioned in comparison with the condition of 


nding classes here? e 
A. Well, that question covers a great deal of ground, and there is so much to 
be taken into consideration in answering it, the relative purchasing power of 
wages here and there, the social aptitudes of the people, and so many other ele- 
ments, that it is a very extensive subject. 

Q. Is it one on a have an opinion? 

A. I havea very decided opinion. 

Q. Without going into details, please state that opinion. 

A. Insome trades the condition of the workingmen in England is equally as 

as their condition here. In the cotton trade, in the woolen trade, in the 

osiery trades, in the building trades, hours of labor are lower in England, or 
throughout Great Britain, than they arehere. They work but 50 hours a week 
throughout Great Britain on an average in the building trades, while the average 
is 58 hours a week in New York city and 60 hoursthroughoutthecountry. They 
have more leisure in Great Britain, and the result is that the education of the 
working classes there has vastly improved during the pasttwenty years. That 
has come through the reduction of the hours of labor. 

Then you thick that if the truth about this country were represented abroad 
rather than these falsehoods, the competition of American with foreign labor 
would be only such as we could get on with without difficulty ? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe that for every immigrant who would come here volun- 
tarily and freely there would be room; but when these highly colored pictures 
are presented to the people in Europe through the press and by means of pla- 

on the walls along the streets, those people imagine that this is a land 
flowing with milk and y, and very many of them sell out their little prop- 
erty, leave their little hom that they have had handed down, some of 
them, from their fathers, and come here, and when they arrive they find that 
they have been deceived and that they have no homesteads to get. 


The same witness, speaking forthe Central Labor Union of New York, 
a body composed of delegates from nearly all the local trades-unions, 
thus defines the position of the workingmen on the tariff: 


THE UNION NEUTRAL ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Several times the question of the tariff has been brought into the body, and the 
Central Labor Union has taken the position that the tariff question is a fight be- 
tween the importers and the exporters, a fight between the manufacturers and 
the merchants, and that no matter which way it issettled, the wage-worker still 
remains under the same conditions, having to compete for work with those who 
are out of employment, and also with women and children; and that while cer- 
tain evils exist, such as foreign labor — under contract, such asthe labor 
of women and children under the stress of poverty, and such as the present prison 
contract system—thatas long as such evils exist, and others that might be named, 
the settlement of the tariff question one way or the other will not benefit the 
workingmen. They will still have to fight for every dollar more pay that they 
get; pe Ahan still have to strike for every reduction of the hours of labor that 
the: be 

Q Then I understand you to say that the workingmen of your organization 
are neutral on the tariff question. 

A. They are neutral on the tariff question. They relegate it entirely to the 
individual opinions of the members. 


Edward King, a representative of the Central Labor Union of New 
York, testifies that the workingmen have been in favor of protection 
in the past, but are now turning against it because it has not been just. 
He says: 

I think there is a tendency in the other direction now, puret 
fact that the protection that we have had has not been just. T 
be the real point at issue. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. You say the protection we have had has not been just. In what has it 
been unjust? 

A. It has been unjust in not protecting the workingmen from the intrusion of 
foreign labor, lly when he has been en, in his es with capital. 
I might refer to an instance, a statement e by Mr. Powderly, who repre- 
sents a large labor organization. He wasinvited to address a la public meet- 
ing in the city of New York, which was rine Fi to be held under the auspices 
of the workingmen of New York in aid of the protective licy. Mr. Pow- 
derly, to my own certain knowledge, excited a great deal of comment among 
the workingmen who owed allegiance to him as an officer of their o ization, 
by the very fact of his taking any action on that question in ion with 
certain capitalists and in the supposed interest of a political party. The speech 
that he made on that occasion was freely commented upon by the workingmen, 
and the general opinion I found to be that while he adv: pro! on he 
still maintained that it was necessary for the workingmen to be organized and 
to fight for their share of the spoil, That p: ition means that, living on 
wages which barely support him, pare work during only a part of the year, 
and being almost incapable of supporting a good organization, the working- 
man is still to keep up this struggle for potoan because it is necessary to 
have this “ protection” in the interest of both workingman and master; and 
that when the protection is secured, then the workingman has got to turn 
around and fight his master or employer in order to get his share. So, as I 
haye said, the general opinion of the workingmen on that occasion seemed to 
be that it was a kind of a work of supe en on the part of a workingman 
to take any hand in defending the tariff, when it was acknowledged that the 
themselves would still have to keep up this fight with their employers for their 
share of the benefits of the poredio and to keep it up a great deal more bit- 
terly than was found necessary in England under free trade. 


owing to the 
I believe to 


William McClelland, a member of the central district committee of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, gave the following testimony in 
relation to the tariff and imported labor: 

I do not mean to introduce here any argument on protection versus free trade, 
but there is one thing I would like to point out, and that is the position that the 
workingmen are in compared with that of their employers. A manufacturer is 
at perfect liberty to import, under contract or otherwise, all the pauper labor he 
wishes from the most starving portions of Europe or Asia, and to bring that. 
labor here in competition with the American bpertniy senaey There is no protec- 
tion for the can workingman. On the other hand the American manu- 
facturer is protected to this extent: there are heavy duties imposed which are 
strictly enforced upon the importation of foreign commodities, and while the 
rer is at liberty to import his labor the consumer is not at liberty to 


manu: 
import manufactured goes the same market from which the manufact- 
urer imports labor. This the manufacturer is protected and hed, 


Smg Sir! 

in on all sides, so that on the one d his employés haye no protection, on 
the other he has all the protection. Now I am not going to propose any rome- 
dial measure, but I just wish to point out the injustice of that state of affairs, 


Robert Blissert, now a merchant tailor in New York, a man who be- 
gan life in the English mines, and who has had very large opportunities 
of knowing the condition of the working classes in this country and in 
Europe, and one of the best known and most ardent advocates of trades- 
unions in the country, gave this testimony: 


I believe that the miners of England have the advan over the miners of 
America; that their condition is better. I believe that the moral status of the 
American miner is somewhat above that of the English miner, but the pecuniary 
condition of the English minersand the condition of its home is, in my opinion, 
rather better than that of the American miner. 

Q. You have special reference, I suppose, to coal-miners? 

A. Yes, sir; but I speak of all the mining interest. I believe that the condi- 
tion of the homes of the miners in England is better than the condition of the 
homesof the American miners. The hours of labor are shorter there, and the 
amount of work performed by the English miners in a day is much less than the 
amount performed by the minershere. The same may be said of the carpenters, 
bricklayers, and plasterers, and there the hours of labor too are shorterin Eng- 
lan hey are only from fifty-two to fifty-four hours per week. The m ics’ 
institutes and other places of information are more ly attended than they 
are here, There are more of them, and the workingmen all avail themselyes 
of their benefits there more than they do here, even where they do exist, and I 
think I can say fearlessly that the intelligence of the skilled mechanic in Eng- 
land is better than the intelligence of the skilled mechanic in America. 

Finally, on page 858, he says: 
I do not know, however, whether I have stated clearly my opinion as to the 
cal condition of the workingmen here and in Europe. Itis all nonsense 
forthe Fourth-of-July orators to tell us here in this country that we are so much 
better off than they are in Europe. I found the workingmen in Paris equal if 
not superior to the workingmen in New York. I want to be properly under- 
stood when I say that the ex ions heard from time to time here about the 
pauper labor of Europe, and the statement so often made about the condition 
a Sr Bree here being so much better than the people there, is unfounded— 

a 


Adolph Strasser, on behalf of the Cigar-Makers’ Intérnational Union 
of America, volume 1, page 455, says: 


Henry George, the well-known political economist, says on page 488: 

Labor does not get its fair share. There are workingmen in this country 
who are as much peons as the peons of South America. t the reports of the 
Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics—and eng are corroborated by the in- 
vestigations of independent inquirers—and you will see that a very large pro 
tion of the operatives in New jand can not make enough to supply their 
families even in the rest fashion, They are absolutely com led to rely 
npon yore a of their little children—children whom the law strives to prevent 
going to work. 


On page 517 he says, speaking of the rates of wages in the old coun- 
tries and their relative purchasing power: 
The rates of wages are lower there, erally, In some avoca- 


tions, however, I am inclined to think that the peip i of the workmen is as 
good as it is here, and in some even better, 


On page 518 he says, in reply to a question whether the manufact- 

ing operatives and those we call day-laborers, including agricultural 
laborers, are any better off than they are in Great Britain: : 

I should sa though I should say that there are some classes better off. 
They are the lish wage-workers ; y have provided very much more by 
co-operation and combination, and all that can be done in that way, than have 
Americans. In England they have much larger and stronger trades-unions. 


On page 524 he testifies to the growing feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the workingmen in regard to the present condition of 
affairs in this country. 

Thomas J. Curran, a boiler-maker and iron-ship builder, testified as 
follows in regard to the wages of workingmen in his business here and 
in Scotland: ‘ 

WAGES HIGHER ON THE CLYDE THAN ON THE DELAWARE. 

Q. How do the wages of the workmen in the ship-yards on the Delaware 
compare with the wages of the same class of workingmen on the Clyde? 

A. The workingmen on the Clyde receive better wages; they receive at least 
$4 a week more than they do on the Delaware. 

Q. Is not the Delaware the great place for iron-ship building in this country? 

A. It is the principal iron-ship building point in this country. 

Q. What do you know about the comparative purchasing power of the 
received by the workmen on the Clyde and the wages received by the workmen 
on the Delaware? 


A. I know about it from reports. 
Q. Which on the whole is better paid, the Clyde workingmen or the Ameri- 
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can worki. en on the Delaware? Whose wages will purchase most of the 
comforts of life? 

A. Well, certainly, where a man receives $t a week more, and where he can 
buy more for a dollar than he can buy here, his wages must be more and he must 
have more comforts. 

Q. You understand, then, that the necessaries of life are cheaper in the old 
se gene they are here? 

. Yes, sir. 


Thomas B. McGuire, of New York, an expressman, gave the follow- 
ing startling testimony illustrating the condition of the workingmen 
in some of our large cities: 


AN ABLE-BODIED MAN WILLING TO WORK FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, AND SHELTER. 
By Mr. CALL: 

Q. Suppose you could make a contract withsome 
or Ohio, or Iowa, or Minnesota, oranywhere inthe West or Northwest, by which 
you could havea comfortable and abundant subsistence for yourself and family, 
with Saana wuye in, and, say, $20 a month wages; could you not makea very 

on 

A. I would be willing to do better than that. If they will tee me food, 
clothing, and shelter for myself and family for twenty years, I will give them my 
services for nothing. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Are you a good workman? 

A. Well, my references from my last place class me as honest and industrious, 
yaya am positive I never drank a glass of liquor in my life, except two glasses 
o e 

Q. Are you in pretty good health? 

A. Well, yes. ERAR the 


rson on a farm in Illinois, 


I have ever suffered to my health has 


been in handling those heavy cases that ke of. I can’t get anything to do, 
but at the same time they give me erusiantont to be taxed to pay Ener iit $40 
a minute on his Government bonds. 


P. H. McLogan, arepresentative of the Chicago Trades Assembly, gave 
this testimony in relation to discontent among the workingmen: 


By Mr. Pues: 

Q. What is yourinformation or knowledge as to the feelings and ideas ofthe 
lass of people who are in the condition you describe? Do they complain on 
account of the condition of these houses that they occupy, and on account of their 
wuges not being sufficient to enable them to live more comfortably and to im- 
prove their surroundings? 

A. They undoubtedly do complain, and the very fact of their living in the 
squalor and wretchedness they do live in has provoked discontent their 
minds; and in all our labor agitations, wherever there is any particular excite- 
ment aroused, these men who feel that they are oppressed are ready for almost 
any remedy. Even if it reached a revolution, if you choose, they are ripe for it. 

n Then their discontent is of a character es pregame to desperation? 

A. Undoubtedly it is. Iam speaking now of the lower class. 


Of importation of labor under contract he said: 


We think, also, that the Congress of the United States ought to pass a law 
prohibiting the importation of foreign laborers under contract. We know that, 
notably, men working the mines in the upper lake region frequently make 
contracts in Europe, in Sweden, and Denmark, and import a number of laborers 
from there. It may be said to be, in a modified form, Chinese cooly system 
over again. It is the same system in a modified and less objectionable form. 
Those men are imported from Europe, and they work from one to two years 
under contracts made in Europe. That system is a source of great dissatisfac- 
tion to a great many workingmen, for whilea great many of us be- 
lieve that American workingmen ought to have “protection ™ so as to get better 
wages, still we can not conceive how we can be really protected when the same 
manufacturer who advocates the “ protection ™ of American labor can, in case 
of a lockout, go over to opaa Seal some other part of Europe, and import as 
many mechanics or laborers as pleases to compete with our American me- 
chanics here at home, That was done notably in the case of the giass-blowers 
in New Jersey. We consider thatany “ protection” now given to American me- 
a is of no avail so long as capital can import this cheap European labor 
in t way. 


J. T. Finnerty, of New York, a brass-worker, gave the following 
testimony: 
DECREASED WAGES. 


Rene ree peer eee Se years ago were from $18 to $21 a 
week, 

Q: What are the wages now of the same class of workmen, with the same 
skill, and working the same number of hours—if they do work the same num- 
ber of hours now? 

A. From $12 to $18 a week; on an average $15 a week. 

Q. Do you think $15 a week is a fair statement of the average now? 

A. Yes, sir; it is rather above than below the average. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE MEN GETTING WORSE. 


9. You have told us that the wages have been reduced. How is it as to the 

e of living of the workmen now compared with how they lived fourteen or 
n ? 

A. That to be about the same as far as house rentisconcerned. There 

was a reduction of house rents some years ago, but they have reached up again. 

Q. Are other things about equal? ` 

A. About equal. 

Q. Let me see if I understand you fully. You get less wages than you did 
— years ago? 

. Yes, 

Q. Now, do you mean to say that the wages which you receive at present will 
buy as much of the comforts of life as the wages you received then would? 

ri By no means. I say that the rents are the same as they were fourteen 

ears ago, but the man who had apartments of four or five rooms at that time 
is confining himself to perhaps three rooms now. 

Q. How are the poem surroundings of the workingmen now, as to the char- 
acter of the neighborhoods in which they live; for I have noticed that there are 
some very fine neighborhoods in this city and some others that are very poor? 

A. The bronze workers as a rule live in tenement They are sur- 
rounded by the poorest class, the cheapest class, the cheapest element of the 
laboring people, and they are no better than anybody else. 

Q. Was that so fifteen years ago, or is there a difference since that time? 

A. It was different then. A mechanic was considered somebody, and he felt 
that he was somebody ; he wasa skilled mechanic, and he was considered above 
the poor laborer on the street. 

Q How is it as to the neighborhoods where they live and the character of 


st 


their dwellings at present as compared with fifteen years ago; are they better or 
worse than they were then? 


A. If there is any change, it is for the worse ; the tendency is to get worse. 


Charles L. Miller, of New York, tailor, gave the following testimony 
about the condition of his trade: 


WAGES OF TAILORS IX NEW YORK. 

Q. What are the wages of tailors now in New York, and what were they ten 
or twelve years ago? 

A. The wages to-day for cutters average $15 a week, and they have work about 
nine months in the year. 

Q. Have they no employment for the other three months? 

A. No employment. 

Q. So that they have to live during those three months on what they have 
saved during the other nine months that they have work? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Ae fag re is no other business in the city in the tailoring line that they can 

Tn 

A. Oh, yes; Sy have a mind to they can go to tailoring. Every cutter is 
supposed to be a tailor, but that is not the fact at the present day. Previous to 
1864 it was so—previous to the introduction of cutting machinery. 

THE CONDITION OF THE TAILORS DETERIORATING. 

Q. Is the condition of tailors in New York better or worse now than it was 
some years ago? 

A. It has grown 200 per cent. worse since 1874. 

Q. What is their style of living as to comforts now compared with what it was 
in 1874 and before that? 

Aas is next to pauperism. I am speaking now of tailors, not of the clothing 
cutters. 

Q. Well, there were none of those, I understand, before 1874; so that you can 
not make the comparison of their condition at that time with their condition 
now. 

A. No,sir. As to the condition of the clothing cutters at the present time, I 
would place them in the middle class, 
ar ing cutting is a branch of the tailoring trade, though it is not complete 

oring 

A. No. Thereason that! put the cutters in the middle class is that many ofthe 
people who worked at the business from 1869 to 1874 accumulated money enough 
d g that time to become real estate owners or property owners. In our branch 
of the trade we find from the statistics of our organization that one-third of the 
members are property-owners, 

Q. How is it now as to their accumulating money? 

A. It is quite the reverse, There are none of them since 1874 or 1876 that have 
accumulated anything to our knowledge. 


This witness goes on to explain that one great cause of the deterioration 
of this class of American working people is the competition of very poor 
and ignorant foreigners—mostly Russian and Polish Jews. 

John Morrison, of New York, a machinist, testified as follows: 


Q. What is the prospect for a man now working in one of these machine- 
shops, a man who is temperate and economical and thrifty, to become a boss ora 
manufacturer of machinery himself from his own savings? Could aman do it 
without getting aid from some relative who might die and leave hima fortune, 
or without drawing a lottery prize, or something of that sort? 

A. Well, speaking generally, there is no chance. They have lost all desire to 
become bosses now. 

Q. Why have they lost that desire? 

A. Why, because the trade has become demoralized. First, they earn so small 
wages; and, next, ittakes so much capital to become a boss now that they can 
not think of it, because it takes all they can earn to live. 

Q. Then it is the nes of the effort that produces the loss of the desire 
on their part; is that it? 

A. That is the idea. 

Q. What is the pay generally of those workers in these machine-shops? 

A. It ranges from $1.25 to $3.50 or $M a day, but these last are, of course, excep- 
tional wa; The average wages I should say is about $2 a day. 

Q. In New York, do you mean? 

A. Taking New York and vicinity, it might be $2.25 a oy: You must remem- 
ber that food machinists have more my name eras on their shouldersthan men 
have in the average trades,as in fact the safety of society itself rests on their 
shoulders as far as Sy Te steam-engines, locomotives, steamboats, and all 
kinds of machinery. ll,in spite of all that,in spite of all the knowledge 
which it is necessary for a man to have who works on this general ne 
work, he is compelled to go along with less wages thana hod-carrier. And yet 
we have on iron one of the highest protective tariffs possible. 

Q. What is the social condition of the machinists in New York and the sur- 
rounding towns and cities? 

A. It is rather low compared to what their social condition was ten or fifteen 


years ago. 

Q. Do you remember when it was better? 

A. When I first went to learn the trade a machinist considered himself more 
than theaverage workingman ; in fact he did not like to be called a workingman. 
He liked to be called a mechanic. To-day he recognizes the fact that he is sim- 
ply a laborer the same asthe others. Ten yearsago even he considered himself 
a little above errs n wor ; he thought himself a mechanic, and felt 
he belonged in the middle class; but to-day he recognizes the fact that he is sim- 
ply the same as any other ordinary laborer, no more and no less. 

à. What sort of houses or lodgings do the machinists occupy as a general 
rule? 


A. Asa general rule they live in tenement houses, often on the top floor. 

Q. How is it as to the size of the a nts that they occupy, the conven- 
fences and comforts they afford, their Iness, the r of the neigh- 
borhood, and the general surroundings? 

A. That depends a t deal upon the size ofthe families. In mostcases they 
are compel to send their families to work, and of course they have to have 
roomsin proportion to the size of their families, 
of tehs caxotnas to pay rent; but as a rule the machinists live in the lowest 
quarters of the city, between Eighth and Eleventh avenues, on the west side, 
and on the east side between Third avenueandtheriver. You will find the ma- 


and of course it often robs them 


chinists stuck in those quarters on both sides of the city. 

One great trouble with our trade is that there is such a lus of machinists 
in the market now that every day sees seven or eight at the door of every shop 
look: for a job. In fact they are denied the right to labor, and that is what 
we kick about. About two months ago IJ believe there was about one-fifth of 
our in this city entirely out of work. 

>. e: . > = . . 
Q. Do you mean to say that that is the general condition of the machinists in 


New York and in this vicinity? 


A. That is their condition, with, of course, a 
condition to the best of my know 


many exceptions. 
That is the gen 
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INTIMIDATION AND '"'BLACK-LISTING” BY EMPLOYERS. 

Q. Where do you work? 

A. I would rather not have it in print. Perhaps I would have to go Monday 
morning if I did. We are so situated in the machinist’s trade that we daren’t 
let them know much aboutus. If they know that we open our mouths on the 
labor question, and try to form organizations, we are quietly told that“ business 
is slack,” and we haye to go. 

Q. Do you know of anybody being discharged for making speeches on the 
labor question? 

A. Yes; I do know of several. A little less than a year ago several members 
of the organization that I belong to were discharged use it was discovered 
that they were members of the organ ion. 

Q. Do you say those men were members of the same organization that you 


belon; to? 
A. Yes, sir; but not working in the same place where I work. And in fact 
,’ and have had to leave town to 


ieot of ay trade have been on the “black: 
nd wor! 

Q. Are the machinists here generally contented, or are they in a state of dis- 
content and unrest? 

A. There is mostly a general feeling of discontent, and you will find among 
the machinists the most radical workingmen,with the most revolutionary ideas. 
You will find that ley: Sena so much give their thoughts simply to trades-unions 
and other efforts of that kind, but they go far beyond that; they only look for 
relief through the ballot or through a revolution, a forcible revolution. 

A great mass of such testimony was presented which I have not room 
to reproduce here, but its general tenor is well illustrated by these ex- 
tracts. The gentleman who took the lead in introducing the testimony 
sums it up as follows: 


THE FACTS PROVED BY THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 


by machinery; and secondly, that, con- 
Gape with this increase of ep) Dower the 


We have also shown that a worki nowadays learns no comp’ 
nce ndent wo 


workman going into the mechanical trades to ever become pan eee ree of 
becomes 


age are' 
in the morning until 
and on Saturda 


present, to to have Mr. is 
subject. We have proved these facts which I have thus rapidly recited by in- 
telligent witnesses of various sados representing probably ten or twelve of the 
principal mechanical trades carried on in this city, and, if the committee de- 
sired, it would be possible for us to offer additional proof in regard to other 
trades in which the same general state of facts would be found to exist. 


From the last annual report on labor and industries in New Jersey, 

from the hands of a protectionist, I extract the following statement: 
Progress and poverty seem to be the concomitants of our civilization, and 
while the phrase so generally heard that the rich grow richer and the poor 
poorer may not be ctly true, it is painfully evident that the advance in our 
social life, great as it has been during the half-century, bears no sort of 
roportion to the increase of wealth, knowl , and material appliances, La- 
r receives no fair share of these advantages which bring out in strong relief 


the inequalities of our modern life; with the increase of palatial residences for 
the rich few th 


e tenement-hovels of the many poor increase; with the erection 
of the costly church edifices and school-houses of the country, the enlargement 
of our jails and almhouses. The for gain, so characteristic of our age, 
makes the chief end of life the acquisition of wealth, and the increasing competi- 
tion is the plea by which the employing class seeks to justify the reduction of 
wages of the employé to the lowest ible level sufficient for bare existence. 
In Pengo bi depression, which so often recur, the wagescease entirely, 
and the wage-workers are left dependent on private or public charity, The 
great army of tramps and vagrants is recruited from unemployed workmen. 
As long as this state of affairs continues it is idle to talk of any social improve- 
ment of the workmen. 

This is the sad condition to which labor has been brought in many 
of the richest States in the Union. There has been no famine or 
pestilence or war to produce this condition of things. 

The facts set forth in these extracts are furnished by the working- 
men themselves. Read them. They are an indictment which the 
American workingmen have drawn up against this protective system. 

On that indictment we are going to the country this fall. Assure 
as these laboring men are allowed to cast their votes at the polls in 
November next they will speak there in no uncertain sound in con- 
demnation of this system. [Applause. ] 

Mr. DUNHAM. That is mere prophecy. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, it is prophecy; but I will stand by that 
prophecy. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. If you adopt the same platform at 
Chicago that you did in Cincinnati in 1880, in favor ofa tariff for revenue 
only, you will be beaten in Pennsylvania bya hundred thousand votes. 

-Mr. SPRINGER. I am not concerned about carrying Pennsylvania 
for the Democratic ticket. That State is all wrapped up in the system 
of protection, and she will naturally support a policy which enables her 
to grow rich at the expense of the people of other States. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. And you will lose Ohio also, and 
every other Northern State. 


Mr. SPRINGER. We will take our chances on that, my friend. 
Wherever this system is understood in all its enormity, in all its out- 
rages upon labor, there will be scarcely a State in the Union that will 
not favor the reforms that are now advocated by the Democratic party 
on this subject. Why, Mr. Chairman, the movement for this reform 
has already in Boston, as I have already shown. It will not long 
be a question of dividing the Democratic party, but a question of split- 
ting the Republican in two. 


WAGES IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Reference was made in the extracts taken from the Blair report to the 
wages paid in England and the United Statesin cotton mills. I desire 
to call further attention to Consul Shaw’s report in order to show that 
in England it costs more in wages to produce a pound of cotton fabrics 
than in this country. This fact is very important in view of the con- 
stant assertions made on this floor and elsewhere that we must have a 
protective tariff in order to compensate for the difference in wages in 
this country and in Europe. Iinvite, therefore, the most careful consid- 
eration to the following extracts from the report of Albert D. Shaw, 
United States consul at Manchester, England, July 15, 1882 (see ‘“‘Cot- 
ton and woolen mills of Europe,” State Department, Report No. 23, 
September, 1882, page 425): 


COMPARATIVE COST OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


As I do not possess a practical knowledge of all the details entering into the 
cost of cotton manufactures, in all their wide ramifications, I am compelled to 
rely on the labors and conclusions of adepts in this field of research. In this con- 
nection I have much pleasure in acknowledging the able services of the late Mr. 
James Thomley, of pë ainada whose tables and criticisms I herewith present 
as bearing upon this point. Mr. Thomley visited the United States in 1879 asthe 
“special commissioner” of the Textile ufacturer of this city, and his deeply 
interesting and reliable series of letters to that periodical very fully reviewed 
the cotton interests of our country. 

As one of the latest and fullest comparisons between op aay and American 
E a sora sacar a muna eae 
foun e. e following e for wea p 

districts land and America: 


cloth in some of the principal of Eng! 
ENGLAND. 
Sige 
Be | £ Ë 3 
Description of cloth. p? p: 3 g ` 5 
SA A “4 S 
4 3 E3 $ 
4 i š a < 
28 inch, 56 reed, 14 picks (60 by 64) 58 
FREE E NEER CRAE saans danso 25 0i | 25.04 | 25.28 25. 00 
28 inch, 60 reed, 16 picks (64 by 64) 58 
eseese -sasssesdseeeseosscsssceséesseecessesosssseee| Zd. 70 | 20.06 | 29.48 | 29.30 28. 88 
AMERICA. 
F 
g g x 
ia = = 9 5 
Description of cloth, j 3 z 3 $ 
F A Bele toes A 
4 3 > 
# E| £ A < 
28 inch, 56 reed, 14 picks (60 by 56) 58 
MA SENARREN EE I AEE 82 | 17.26 | 19.96 | 19.96 18.50 
28 inch, 60 reed, 16 picks (64 by 64) 58 
cncsaseoessdeetcccsenenccooseese. DRANK ) 22.30 | 23.20 | 23.20 22, 90 
a Unknown. 
The weight of the cloth—28 inches, 56 reed, 14 picks, 58 long—is 7 pounds 
4 oS or} the cost of weaving, in wages, per pound is, therefore, 0. cen: 
or 0. 


-, less in America than in Enpand; while the difference in favor oi 
America in the cloth 28 inches, 60 . 16 picks, 58 yards song, wetenes 8 
pounds 4 ounces, is 0.726 cent, or 0.363d., per poon It will be observed from 
the weights given above that American printing cloths are made of coarser 
= than the English, the usual counts being about No. 29 for warp and No. 36 
for weft, while in England they are, respectively, about No.3land No. 41. With 
to the quantity of the work turned out by each loom per week of 60 

hours, I found that the usual uction was 5} pon ge of 28-inch. 16 by 16 (64by 
64),45 yards. This, at the Fall River and Lowell rate of wa; made each loom 
earn for its attendant 99 cents, or 4s. lid. Asitisavery ordinary thing for eight 
looms to be worked by one weaver, your readers will see that, though the rate 

id in America is lower than that general in Great Britain, the average earn- 

fe of the weavers are higher. 

t now only remains for me tosummarize and, tosome extent, add to the mat- 
ter contai in this and my previous letters. I shall endeavor to d o this in 
such a way asto place side beee the cost of workingan Englishand an Amer- 
ican mill. I was, through kindness of several friends in the United States, 
allowed to make such extracts from their books of account as enables me to 
present to your readers the cost of manufacturing there. I obtained particulars 
regarding a variety of goods, but I have thought it best to confine my compari- 
son to medium counts of yarn, as I know that from these calculations can be 
made for others. I have left out of consideration those mills where theamount 
spent each year in repairs is so much in excess of the amount usually expended 
in Lancashire; but in order that a proper idea may be obtained of the compara- 
tive cost of cotton manufacturing on both sides of the Atlantic, I have worked 
out the sums for interest and depreciation in the value of mills and machinery 
at the rates generally adopted in England. Those who are accustomed toaliow 


a different rate can, of course, work out their ions so as to accord with 
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theirideas. Thecloth chosen for a comparison is in America 28 inches wide and 
in England 32 inches wide, but I consider that the two may be fairly compared, 
because the counts of and the reed and picks are so much coarser in the 
American than in the lish mill, which latter is fairly representative of a fac- 
tory weaving both narrow and wide printing-cloth. 


i 
Items. $ : 
a 3 
2|§ 
d carding Ome: | 900" 
Blowing an are Ut 
Spinning and overlooking... .| 1.220 | L510 
inding, warping, sizing, and drawing | .660 - 629 
Weaving and overlooking ... we} 3.560 | 3,196 
Warehouse, &c | -627 - 627 
Total cost of wages per pound of 
cloth woven ....... .| 6, 907 882 
. 026 b 
. 088 b 
.128 b 
-653 b 
.102 b 
-340 b 
-470 b 
Insurance... 115 b 
Teaming (freight) .......... 075 b 
Brokerage and commission . „114 b 


Total paid in expenses per pound 
Of cloth WOVEN .....sssrseeres seeren ares 


Depreno Sri ae Ra mill at a 
x e r cent, per 
annum; and ge malpia at $9, or 

87s. 6d., per spindle, at 10 per cent. per 


2.723 


8.111 


2.2110 | 2.2110 | 2.0100 | 2.2110 
1.9073 | 1.9073 | 1.7337 | 1.9078 


BERNIE POE ASAN E SERENE 
Depreciation on cost of English mill at 
$4, or 16s. 8d., per spindle, at 2} per 
cent. per annum, and on machinery 
at $3, or 12s. 16d., per spindle, at 10 per 
cent, per annum. 


Total cost of interest and depre- 
ciation per pound of cloth wo- 


4.1183 | 3.7437 | 4. 1183 2.572 


ven.... .| 4. 1183 
a Items unknown. 
ò Items unknown, Motive power, chiefly water. 
c Items own. Motive power, entirely steam. 
Summary of cost of manufacturing printing-cloth, 
Rent, inter- 
Sundry al 
Places. W: est,andde-| Total. 
penses. | preciation. 
e7 gii “iss | “G4 i363 
Fall River. 6. a 
oehati 6, 882 2.723 4. 1183 13. 7233 
Rhode Islan: 6.422 1. 834 3.7437 11. 9997 
Pennsylvania. 6.44 5.04 4.1183 15. 5983 
England... 6. 9624 2. 6256 2.572 12.16 


The above tables show that where the cost per pound is lowest there is noth- 
ing put down for motive power, and that in the American mills the cost increases 
as the water power becomes Jess predominant. The mill at Fall River is driven 
by steam-engines, and the Rhode Island mill entirely by water. J said in my 
last letter that I did not consider that there was much economy effected by the 
use of water-power, because the cost of constructing the water-works was so 

t as to absorb as much in interest of money as the coal would cost each year. 

e may, therefore, fairly add to the cost of production, as given above, an 
amount equal to what motive power costs in England. With respect also to the 
items of freight or teaming and brokerage or commissions, I ought to say that 
in America the cost of its to the mills is reckoned in the price of the 
eotton, while commission is paid only on the purchase of the raw material, and 
not, as is common in Manchester, upon the sale of the manufactured article. 

At the mill in Rhode Island, where it will have been observed that the cost of 
production is very low, I was told by the owners that they considered they were 
manufacturing at a lower rate than any firm in America, and I found this opin- 
jon confirmed in other quarters. The cause of this economical working was 
said to lie in the fact that the mill was situated in a rural district, where the taxes 
were low and coal-oil was used for illuminating purposes instead of gas, and 
where, in addition to any advantages derived from its situation, it had the ad- 
vantage—not d by the others, and in a still less degree by the English 
factory—of beii allowed to work for sixty hours per week, Your readers will 
gather from the figures given in the foregoing table of costs that, in the matter 
ef wages, America is as cheap as England; m what I have said previously 
they will be able to see also that still further economies may easily be made 
in this item by reducing the cost in the spinning department. It will be noticed 
that the disadvantages suffered by American cotton manufacturers arise chiefly 
from the weight of their taxation, the dearness of their and the great ex- 
pense of their mills and machinery, Two of these drawbacks are removable, 
the other is probably permanent. 


The foregoing extracts from Consul Shaw's report explode all the 
theories of protectionists. It seems that in Rhode Island it costs less, 
considering every element of cost, to manufacture a pound of cotton 
fabrics than it does in England. In the matter of wages merely the 


amount paid in England for making a pound of cotton fabrics exceeds 
that paid in any part of the United States. But the price of the raw 
material is not considered. In this country raw cotton is cheaper py 
the cost of freight to England, but dye-stuffs are dearer by the pro- 
tective tariffs paid on them. These items may balance each other. 
What pretext, then, is there for a tariff of 38 per cent. on foreign cotton 
fabrics? None except to promote and foster monopolies in this country. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 


The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] in his able 
speech on this bill on Wednesday last referred to the i address 
of Robert Giffin, LL. D., presidentof the London Statistical Society, read 
November 20, 1883. The gentleman from New York justly 
him ‘‘the most eminent living authority on the subject of statistics.” 
Mr. Giffin’s address was on the subject of ‘‘The progress of the work- 
ing classes in the last half-century.” This article is published in the 
Popular Science Monthly for May, 1884. The importance of this article 
can not be overestimated. It proves conclusively that the condition of 
the wage-earners of Great Britain has constantly and steadily improved 
during the last half-century—covering the free-trade era of England. 
After an exhaustive presentation of facts and statistics, Mr. Giffin con- 
cludes his article as follows: 


From this it appears that the increase of what is known as working-class in- 
come in the aggregate is ter than that of any other class, being 160 per cent., 
while the return to capital and the return to what are called the capitalist classes, 
whether it is from capital proper or,as I maintain, a return only in the nature 
of w has only increased about 100 per cent., although capital itself has in- 
cre: over 150 per cent. At the same time the capitalist classes themselves 
have greatly increased in number, so thatthe amount of capital oaeeo among 
them per head has only increased 15 per cent., notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in capital itself, and the average income per head can have hardly in- 
creasedatall, On the other hand, as the masses of the nation, taking the United 
Kingdom altogether, have only increased about 30 per cent, since 1848, when 
these income-tax figures begin, while their te incomes have increased 
160 per cent., it isexplained how these incomes have gained, individually, about 
100 per cent, as inst hardly any increase at all in the incomes of what are 
called the capitalist classes on the ayore: Thus the rich have become more 
numerous, but not richer individually; the “ r” are, to some smaller extent, 
fewer; and those who remain “‘ poor” are, individually, twice as well off on the 
average as they were fifty years ago. The“ r“ have thus had almost all the 
benefit of the great material advance of the last fifty years. 

We may now conclude this long inquiry. It has n shown directly, I be- 
lieve, that while the individual incomes of the working classes have largely 
increased the prices of the main articles of their consumption have rather de- 
clined; and the inference as to their being much better off which would be 
drawn from these facts is fully apported by statistics showing a decline in the 
rate of mortality, an increase of the consumption of articles in general use, an 
improvement in general education, a diminution of crime and pauperism, a . 
vast increase of the number of depositors in savings-banks, and other evidences 
of general well-being. Finally, the increase of the return to capital has not 
been in any way in fyi peter the yield on the same amount of capital being 
less than it was, and the capital itself being more diffused, while the remunera- 
tion of labor has enormously increased. The facts are what we should have 
expected from the conditions of production in recent years. Inventions havin 
been multiplied and production having been increasingly efficient, while ca) 
tal has been accumulated sir pie it is the w receivers who must have the 
benefit. The competition of capital keeps protits down to the lowest point, and 
workmen consequently get for themselves nearly the whole product of the ag- 

te industry of the country. It is interesting, nevertheless, to find that the 
correspond with what theory should lead us to anticipate. 


Individual ‘cases of distress and hardship among the working people 
of England may be cited there as in this country. But the evidence 
submitted by Mr. Giffin shows that the condition of this class has im- 
proved over 100 per cent. since free trade was established, and that 
they are now better fed, better clothed, better housed, better educated, 
and betterin all that contributes to human happiness than ever before. 

OUR HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

We have had on our statute-books for nearly a quarter of a century 
what is called ‘‘a high protective tariff.” The friends of that system 
revised such laws at the last session of Congress, and made some slight 
reductions and some slight increases of rates, all in ‘‘the interest of 
the protected industries themselves.’’ In the case of many of the lead- 
ing industries, notably the manufactures of iron and steel, the impor- 
tation of many classes of such manufactures is practically excluded by 
our tariff laws. On every schedule of the tariff law except in the case 
of sugar the tariff has been imposed for protection, the revenue to be 
derived being the merest incident. 

Protectionists continually assert that tariffs are imposed for the bene- 
fit of the workingmen; that they are highest on luxuries and lowest on 
articles of general consumption. Let us examine thisclaim. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the women and children of the country, in fact all the 
laboring classes, wear more or less of worsted and cotton dress 
I have obtained from a prominent merchant in New York a table show- 
ing the rate of duty on this class of goods weighing under four ounces 
to the square yard. A careful examination of this table will prove 
very interesting. It will be seen that the highest tax is on the lowest- 
priced goods. Under the old law in foree prior to June 30 last the 
duty on the cheapest qualities of these goods was 125 per cent., and this 
exorbitant rate was reduced to 110 per cent. by thenew law. As the 
price increases the tax decreases step by step until the highest-priced 
goods, those worn by the wealthier portion of the community, are 
reached, where we find the tax only 60 per cent. under the old and 58 
under the new law. The goods of the very poorest classes are taxed 
100 per cent. more than are the goods worn by the rich. This discrimi- 
nation against the poor and in favor of the rich is preserved in all the 
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schedules imposing duties on wearing apparel, except that there is a 
uniform tax of 60 per cent. on all classes of silk goods. The table to 
which I have referred is as follows: 


Table showing the rate of duty on worsted and cotton dress goods under the 
old tariff and the act of March 3, 1883—goods 22 inches wide weighing 
under 4 ounces to the square yard. 
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gene A ae for freight and charges added to the cost in Europe to make 


Before the war the duty on these goods was 19 per cent. ad valorem. 
I have another table showing the duty on woolen dress goods weighing 
under four ounces to the square yard. The same peculiarity is observed 


Net cost in France per meter. 
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be injured by being permitted to supply their wants from the world’s 
cheapest market? Let us reason upon this subject for a few moments, 
and in doing so I will refer to some facts taken from the annual report 
on the foreign commerce of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, the last fiscal year, by Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics. From this report it will be seen that the total 
value of the exports of merchandise, including gold and silver, during 
the last year was $855,000,000. This large amount of exports em- 
braced among others the following items: 
_ OUR SURPLUS PRODUCTS. 

Value of exports of agricultural products was $619,000,000, or 77 per 
«ent. of the whole amount expo: 

The value of exports of manufactures was $111,890,000, or nearly 14 
per cent. of the whole amount. 

The products of our mines exported, including mineral oils, were 
valued at $51,000,000. 

What do these facts prove? They show that during that fiscal year 
the workingmen of this country created articles of value sufficient in 
amount to supply the demands of all the people of the country and 
had left a surplus of articles for which there was no market in this 
country equal in value to $855,000,000. What was to be done with 
this surplus of products? These products had been produced by the 
sweat and toil of workingmen, and they were entitled to dispose of 
psi to their best advantage. Of what did these surplus articles con- 

2 

The report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shows that 77 per 
cent. of them were the products of thesoil. The farmers had produced 
products during that year of the value of $620,000,000 in excess of the 
«<lemands of the country. The transportation of these products to the 
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in this table as to the rates. The highest tax is on the cheapest 


Tariff in force prior to July 1, 1883. 


Rate of duty. 
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those worn by the poor. And not content with imposing a tax of 74 
per cent. under the old law, the protectionists in the last Congress raised 
this tax to 994 per cent. "But as the goods rise in price the taxes are 
reduced, until the fine goods of the rich come in at 43 per cent. 

This table is worthy of careful examination. It has been prepared 
by a merchant of long experience and is based upon actual transactions 
and prices at the time it was prepared (September 29, 1883): [See 
table below. ] 

The duty on all these goods was 24 per cent. ad valorem before the 
war. Thusitwill be seen that protection does not protect workingmen, 
but imposes taxes upon the articles which they consume twice as great 
as upon the articles consumed by the rich. In view of the present con- 
dition of the laboring classes in this country, in view of innumerable 
strikes, of continuous lockouts, of unrequited toil; and in view of the 
languishing condition of the manufacturing interests themselves, of 
extensive business failures, of the general unrest of both labor and 
capital, I hold that the protective system, after twenty-four years of 
trial, has proven a dismal failure. Its pretenses have been false; its 
promises of high wages to workingmen have been delusive; its claim 
that it has promoted the general prosperity is without foundation in 
fact. ‘! This insubstantial pageant” of protection has faded and all its 
boasted advantages have dissolved into thin air— 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Let us go a step further. We are told by the advocates of the pro- 
tective system that protective tariffs are necessary in order to prevent 
our country from being inundated with the cheap goods of other coun- 
tries; that the products of the pauper labor of Europe will flood our 
country and destroy home industries. If this were true I should favor 
the highest protective rates, even to the exclusion of foreign articles. 
But is it true that our country—our workingmen, if you please, would 
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seaboard furnished employment to thousands of men on railroads, and 
the freights contributed to the dividends of stockholders. The laborers 
in manufacturing establishments and mines produced articles in excess 
of home demandsof the value of $162,000,000. The production of these 
surplus products of the factories, mills, and mines gave employment to 
thousands of workingmen and vastly increased the amount of wages 
paid to labor. But what became of the surplus products? No manin 
this country would buy them. They went abroad to seek a market in 
foreign countries. They went forth to be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage for those who had created them, and whose wages and remun- 
eration had been fixed by their supposed commercial value in other . 
countries. Practically they belong to the workingmen of the country, 
and were to be sold on their account and for their benefit. 

Now comes the practical question: ‘‘In what shall the proceeds of 
the sales of these articles be invested ?’’ The protectionists have sug- 
gested we should sell our surplus products for gold and silver only. 
Let us see how this would work. Eight hundred and fifty millions in 
gold and silver drawn from other countries each year for five years would 
exhaust the coin supply of the world. At the end of thattimeour cus- 
tomers would be impoverished and could purchasenomore. We would 
thus ‘‘kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” Buttheproposition is 
absurd. It is con to the course of trade and the experience of 
mankind daring all the ages of the past. We must disposeof our sur- 
plus products in some other way. ‘The protectionists again come for- 
ward and inform us that there are some products which may be brought 
into this country which will not injureour manufactories and working- 
men. These they have enumerated in the tariff laws under the head 
of the ‘‘ free-list.’’ 

According to the report to which I have already referred, the value of 
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merchandise which was imported into this country during 1883, free of 
duty, was $206,000,000. This amount exhausted our wants, so far as 
the free-list is concerned. We have still on hand as the proceeds of our 
surplus products a credit to the amount of $650,000,000. In what must 
this large sum of money be invested? We can notsell our products for 
gold and silver. We have already purchased the harmless articles not 
produced in this country and admitted free of duty. We do not need 
food or breadstuffs; we have those articles for sale. There is but one 


course left us. We must invest our six hundred and fifty millions in 
the manufactured products and raw materials of other countries. That 
is just what we did do, just what we were obliged to do. 

Let us see what kind of articles we did purchase. First on the list 
we find sugar and molasses, of which nearly one hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth were imported. The other leading articles imported during 
the past year were the following: 


. 86,000, 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, &c. n... .eerssses renren , 000, 
Iron and steel, and manufactures thereof... . 40,000, 
Manufactures of cotton. 36, 000, 
Hides and skins.......... e 27,000,000 


nish employment to labor in converting them into useful commodities. 
Now, the question arises, was our country benefited or injured by these 
importations? The protectionists would have us believe that they were 
aninjury. But were they? How did it happen that théy came to this 
country? It was not the result ofan accident. It was not the result 
of a design on the part of wicked foreigners to inundate us with cheap 
goods and thus destroy our home industries. On the contrary, they 
came as the result of natural causes. We had a surplus of products; 
we could find no market for them here, and hence sent them abroad. 
We invested the proceeds to the very best advantage for us and our 
people, and especially for the best advantage of those who created by 
their toil and sweat those surplus products. The articles which were 
purchased with such proceeds were for the use and benefit of our own 
people and the measure and recom of their own toil. Shall they 
be excluded? The protectionists find it impossible to exclude them 
entirely. 

But they insist upon imposing a heavy tax upon the articles coming 
in. Who pays this tax? In the first instance, the importer. But 
finally the burden falls upon the persons who consume the articles, 
upon those who use the sugar, woolen goods, cotton goods, iron and 
steel manufactures, and, in short, all articles which pay duties. A greater 
part of the burden falls upon the workingmen themselves, those who 
created our surplus products and caused them to be exchanged for other 
products that they desired and could not otherwise procure. If any 
injury has resulted from the importation of foreign goods into this 
country the workingmen and farmers who produced our surplus prod- 
ucts are alone responsible. They alone are answerable for the conse- 
quences, They toiled too early and too late. They created too much, 
they overdid their business, and thus produced commodities beyond 
our home wants. Wicked workingmen and farmers! how could you 
do such a thing? Protectionists oftenrefer to our large imports and 
lament that those articles were not produced in our own country. - They 
tell us how many days’ work were lost or transferred to foreigners, to 
the pauper laborers of Europe. This employment, they say, should 
have been given to our own people. Our own workingmen could have 
made all these imported articles, but in our folly and blindness we 
have gone off and hired strangers and aliens to work for us. This is 
the argument of protectionists. 

A FAIR EXCHANGE 

would be no robbery. Foreigners bought from us eight hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars’ worth of our products (excluding coin), and 
thus gave employment to millions of our people who created these prod- 
ucts, while we have purchased articles from them to the value of only 
“$70,000,000. If each dollar’s worth of products represented a day’s 
labor, foreigners paid us during that year for 125,000,000 days’ work 
more than we paid them. As a mere matter of business and reciproc- 
ity, how and wherein was our country injured by the operation? We 
merely exchanged products wedid not need for those wedid need. And 
we paid off $125,000,000 at least of our indebtedness abroad at the same 
time. Those countries which have no surplus products are not troubled 
with the cheap goods of other countries. ‘The Esquimaux, in the frozen 
region of the poles, would be delighted to be inundated with cheap 
blankets, cheap coal, and cheap clothing from foreign countries. But 
they are not. They have nothing to sell, no surplus products of theirs 
crowd the world’s markets, and they are saved the calamity of cheap 
foreign goods. 

The ignorant inhabitants of the tropical isles whose articles of ap- 
parel are patterned, not after the latest Paris fashions, but follow the 
simple styles of our first parents in the garden, are not troubled with 
the cheap goods of foreigners. They have nothing to sell. No sur- 

lus products of theirs go abroad to be exchanged for cheap clothing. 
ey need no protective tariff to keep out such goods. Their own 
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ignorance and indolence serve their purposesequally well. They have 
nothing to exchange and are thus perfectly protected against the cheap 
wares and pauper labor of foreign countries. Thus it will be seen that 
ignorance and indolence are as perfect protection against the pauper 
productions of other nations as the most perfect system of prohibitory 
tariffs. They will both accomplish the same result—suppression of all 
trade between different nations and secure what protectionists regard 
as the perfection of their system—a nation entirely independent of all 
others—neither seeking nor requiring commercial dealing, but living 
wholly within and of itself. Such a nation hasexisted. Its example 
is the most striking illustration of the workings of the protective and 
exclusive system of government. I refer to 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


There the people enjoyed for hundreds of years whatever of benefits 
the principles of protection, putin full effect, could bestow. The Chi- 
nese closed their seaports. They built a t wall on their northern 
border 1,200 miles long and twenty feet high as a protection against the 
Tartar tribes. They shut themselves in and all other nations out. 
They enjoyed all the benefits of a home market and all the advantages 
to be derived from the consumption of home products. They had free- 
dom from all competition with the pauper labor of India and the isles 
of the sea. No cheap foreign appeared in their storehouses or 
market places. They hadanation and spelledit with alargeN. They 
could live upon their own resources, and were independent of all other 
nations, peoples, and tongues. Their motto was doubtless: ‘‘China for 
Chinamen.’’ They enjoyed their exclusive policy until British guns 
broke down the barriers and British armies o their ports to the 
commerce of the world. Here we should have found the paradise of 
the protectionists, the millennium of labor. 

Hundreds of years of the practical workings of the protective sys- 
tem should have elevated labor to its highest estate and lifted the work- 
ingmen to that proud, prosperous, and happy condition which protec- 
tionists promise as the practical result of their teachings. But the facts 
were not encouraging. Protected China was neither happy nor pros- 
porone, The people were destitute of religious feelings and beliefs. 

omen were inferiors and but little better than slaves. The Chinese 
possessed great skill in handicraft, but labor was poorly paid. Poverty 
and vice were everywhere to Þe found. Ignorance and superstition 
prevailed. Workingmen were degraded and poorly paid, meanly fed, 
and in a great measure destitute of the comforts of ie, The Congress 
of the United States has seen fit in its wisdom to exclude those much 
protected Chinamen from coming to our country and settling in our 
midst. We have regarded them as too degraded to associate with our 
pos and have denied them citizenship and an asylum. This we 

ve done in the case of no other people in the world. 

A few years of commercial freedom have wrought a wonderful 
in China. An immense trade has been opened up between that country 
and all others. Many modern inventions have been introduced. Tel- 
egraphs are being built, and the time is not far distant when railroads 
will be permitted in the empire. The construction of the thousands of 
miles of railroads which the four hundred millions of Chinese will re- 

uire in the near future will create a revolution in the business and 
ancial world, and bring immense advantages to the manufacturing 
industries of our own country, if we know how to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity which will be offered. 
COMMERCE BETWEEN THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH 
has been carried on from the earliest period ofantiquity. It hasnever 
been detrimental to mankind, but always beneficial. Yet there could 
be no foreign commerce without trade between nations. It results 
from the natural desire to exchange the products of one country for 
those of another. Such exchanges are not hurtful, but mutually ben- 
eficial to all concerned. One country—as did ours last year—produces- 
more of certain kinds of commodities than can be profitably disposed 
of in the country of their production. They go abroad, and are ex- 
changed for other products which are in demand and which serve a use- 
ful purpose. The cheaper the freights both ways the better for both 
buyer and seller. Hence improved methods of navigation on the high 
seas and improved facilities for transportation on land have always 
been looked upon with favor. And why? Because the best interests. 
of all concerned were promoted by bringing the cost of commodities at 
the place of consumption as near as possible to that at the place of pro- 
duction. Cheap transportation does this; and hence cheap transporta- 
tion is regarded by all as being beneficial to both producer and con- 
sumer, 

But why have cheap transportationand protective tariffs at thesame 
time and imposed on the same commodities? If steamship companies 
were organized into a grand monopoly andallowed to as freights 
50 percent. upon the value of the cargo the effect upon the home products 
of like character would be precisely the same as would be the collec- 
tion of tariff taxes to the same amount, and the benefits (if I may be 
pardoned for using that word) te the workingman would be precisely 
the same. There would be this difference only: the Government would 

tno revenue. But the steamship company could afford to pay the 


vernment a large tax for the monopoly which it would enjoy. In 
this way the result all around would be practically the same. But if 
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I should advocate a steamship monopoly to control freights on all prod- 
ucts being shipped to this country I would, by the universal judgment 
of the people, be condemned and repudiated. But what is the differ- 
ence between high freights and high tariffs? Both increase the prices 
of commodities to the consumers and protect producers from competi- 
tion. Why improve our rivers and harbors? Why vote millions of 
acres of the public lands and millions of dollars of the people’s money 
to aidin building railroads and canals for the purpose of cheapening 
transportation and then counteract all the benefits secured by impos- 
ing protective taxes? 

All obstructions to trade and commerce are detrimental to the best 
interests of the people. The greater the freedom the greater the bene- 
fits to aìl. ‘The Creator of the universe evidently intended that man 
should enjoy all the blessings that theearth could supply. He created 
the poles, where are frozen seas and mountains of ice. He created the 
tropics, where summer lasts all the year, and fruits and vegetation are 
the spontaneous growth of the soil. Between these extremes there is 
every variety of climate, soil, and resources. A high order of civili- 
zation and a right appreciation of the goodness of Providence will bring 
all of earth’s blessings within the reach of man. He can sit ‘under 
his own vine and fig-tree™ and enjoy the choicest products of all coun- 
tries. He can procure his coffee from Java; his tea from Japan and 
China; his wines from California, France, or Germany; his furs from 
the Arctic regions; his spices from the tropics; his silks from Lyons; 
his laces from Brussels. His home may be furnished with comforts and 
luxuries drawn from the world’s best markets. His person may be 
clothed in garments illustrating the highest skill which any people had 
attained. His wife and children may also enjoy with him all those 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries which those in like circumstances 
in any other part of the world enjoy. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


Why should we seek to deprive ourselves of any good and perfect 
thing which a kind Providence has placed within our reach? Why 
should not the workingmen be permitted to exchange their surplus 
products to the best advantage to themselves? They are entitled to 
the full measnre of the fruits of their own earnings. 

Both producers and consumers are entitled to the benefits of the 
world’s best markets; such markets will not kill business but make it 
alive. They will notimpoverish, but enrich mankind. They are the 
centers of the world’s best thought, life, and enterprise, and their ap- 
proach, with perfect freedom, is one of the inalienable rights of man, 
the right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, obtained the floor and said: I yield 
ten minutes to my colleague [Mr. BRAINERD]. 

Mr. BRAINERD. Mr. Chairman, shall the industrial interests of 
this country be protected against foreign competition is the question pre- 
sented to the American people by the provisions of this bill. The pro- 
posed legislation is not demanded by the people; it is not demanded by 
the varied industries, Itis an unwise experiment in the interest of free 
trade and against protection. The character of the measure and the 
boldness and persistency with which it is being pressed by its exponents 
isalarming, and may well arouse the business interests, so essential to the 
prosperity of the country. The ing of this great question at this 
time is against the judgment of the majority of thinking men. The 
tariff bill of the Forty-seventh Congress only went into effect in July, 
1883, and has, therefore, been in operation about ten months. It has 
not been tried a sufficient length of time to enable the people to form a 
correct judgment of its operation upon the industries and the revenues. 

This measure, if successful, will be an important advance toward the 
ultimate establishment in this country of the pernicious doctrine of 
free trade, a result for which the free-trade interests of England have 
labored so long and hard to accomplish. The advocates of this bill can 
not successfully deny or conceal the fact that its success in this Con- 
gress will be hailed on the other side of the water as a significant tri- 
umph for foreign labor and foreign capital against American labor and 
American capital. This is but another declaration of war against our 
industries, calculated in its far-reaching results to injuriously affect 
every branch of business and every laborer in the country. Thissame 
warfare has been waged before by the same influences and for the same 
purposes, at different periods in the history of the Government, with 
varied results. Sometimes the free-traders have been in the ascend- 
ency, and then again the protectionists have triumphed. 

The history of the country is replete with conclusive evidence of the 
wisdom of protection and the folly of free trade. Under our protect- 
ive system labor has found remunerative employment and capital profit- 
able investment; manufacturing industries have grown up in all sections 
of the country; the busy hum of industry has been heard on every 
hand; our markets and storehouses have been supplied with the prod- 
ucts of American labor; the farmer has found a fair market for his 
products; the material interests of the country have been developed, 
and fifty millions of people have found American homes. What argu- 
ments do the advocates of this bill present for a change of policy in the 
rates of import duties? In this discussion the duties on imports have 
been styled awar tax. The present rate of duties is not properly a war 
tax, and the argument for the bill derives no force from such a state- 
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ment, nor will the people any more readily indorse the measure as. 
needful and wise. 

While legislative wisdom has never perhaps been able to make a per- 
fect system of import duties, yet it may be safely said that the act of 
1861 and its supplements provided as perfect a system of duties on im- 
ports as affecting the interests of the people and the general prosperity 
of the country as we have had at any time in the history of the Govern- 
ment. But more than twenty years of national growth during a period 
fraught with issues vital to American liberty, to national prosperity, 
and the perpetuity of the Government itself seemed to call for a revision 
of the tariff law, which resulted in the appointment of the Tariff Com- 
mission and the final passage of the act of 1883. While this act is not 
perfect and does not sufficiently protectall the industries against foreign 
competition, it was the result of compromise, and was accepted by the 
peopleassettling the principle of protection for the present in the general 
interest of American producers and of American labor. 

But the free-trade element still want more, and now propose an in- 
discriminate reduction of 20 per cent. regardless of the demands of any 
of the industries, thus clearly demonstrating their determination ulti- 
mately to open our markets to the free importation of all kinds of for- 
eign merchandise, reckless of the effect of such legislation upon the 
manufacturing and laboring classes in our own country. It matters 
not whether the friends of this measure call it revenue reform, or re- 
duction of war taxes, or by any other designation. It is, in fact, the 

inning of the free-trade structure which the free-trade exponents on 
this and the other side of the water have long threatened to rear in this 
country in the interest of foreign capital and foreign labor, though it 
be erected upon the ruins of our industries and impoverishes and op- 
presses the laboring classes. The representatives of the people should 
not forget in their action that they are legislating for America and for 
American labor, and not in the interest of foreign countries or foreign 
laborers. Let usaddress ourselves to the duties of the hour, and shape 
our legislation to foster and develop our manufactures and to elevate 
and better the condition of the laboring classes in all sections of our 
country. 

Protection to home industries is a principle which it is the duty of our 
Governmentto maintain. Theideaof protection is not to build up monop- 
olies, but to encourage the industry and skill of the people and to de- 
velop the natural resources of the country. For this purpose customs. 
duties on foreign imports should be so levied and adjusted as to prevent 
the free importation of such articles as can be manufactured or produced 
at home, and thus enable our products to compete with foreign produc- 
tions of the same class in our own markets, and at the same time pro- 
vide the needed revenue for the Government. It prevents monopoly 
by encouraging home competition among the industries. It does not 
benefit any special class at the expense of another, but promotes the 
general interest and welfare of all. It builds up a healthy domesticand 
foreign commerce. It especially guards and protects American labor 
in allits branches. It furnishes a diversified employment for labor at 
remunerative and an opportunity for the investment of capital, 
the product of labor, and thus utilizes all our resources for the advance- 
ment and welfare of the people. 

There is no country in the civilized world that can beso largely bene- 
fited by a varied employment for labor as the United States, with her 
diversity of resources and unequaled natural advantages, with the skill, 
energy, and inventive genius of her people. Let it continue to be the 
settled policy of the Government to afford protection to all our indus- 
tries and to labor, and thus develop the vast resources of the nation, 
which will call into action the skill, energy, and power of the people, 
and a degree of national advancement and national growth will be wit- 
nessed in the next quarter of a century unequaled in the history of 
the world. It is the destiny of this nation, under the beneficent in- 
fluence of the policy of protection, to be first in agriculture, first in 
manufactures, first in prosperity, first in wealth, and first in civiliza- 
tion. 

The foundation of the Republic rests upon the products of protected 
intelligent labor, and no American Congress should consent to weaken 
the structure by adopting free trade to furnish a market in this country 
for the industrial products of the Old World. From the course the dis- 
cnssion has taken on the part of the friends of the bill we are told that 
the tariff is the cause of all our national ailments, and that free trade or 
a horizontal reduction, which, when interpreted in the light of the state- 
ments of gentlemen on the floor of this House, means practically the 
same thing, is a national antidote for all our difficulties. 

They seriously tell us that the tariff has closed the factories and 
workshops now idle; that it has turned laborers and mechanics out of 
employment and reduced them and their families to poverty and want; 
that it has caused an overproduction of American products and over- 
stocked our markets; that it depreciates the price of labor, and at the 
same time increases the price of the articles of consumption; that it 
oppresses the farmer and helps the monopolist. 

This is a strong arraignment; but what is most remarkable, the intel- 
ligent people of this country are asked to believe it. History proves 


that the tariff has not closed any workshops or factories or turned any 
laborers out of employment in this country. On the contrary, it has 
atall times bettered the condition of labor; it has afforded employment 
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tor labor at remunerative wages, and sustained the various industries. 
While there may be temporary suspension in some of the great indus- 
tries through overproduction and from fear of the reduction of the 
tariff duties, it can not be attributed in any sense to the present tariff 
as the cause. A manufacturer may well suspend, and consider what 
the result of his investment in business is to be if the duties are to be 
so reduced as to enable foreign productions of the same class manu- 
factured by the low-priced labor of the Old World to be placed in our 
markets in competition with the products of the better-paid American 
labor. 

The free-trade policy proposed to be enacted into law has done more 
than anything else to bring about the stand-still condition alleged to 
exist in some of the industrial pursuits. 

Thinking men doubt the future, and will continue to doubt as long 
as the agitation of the free-trade idea continues. The authors and 
supporters of this measure will be held responsible for the inevitable 
result which will follow. No appeal to the prejudice of any class can 
avert the verdict which the American people will surely render. The 
toiling millions are awakened in every section of the country, East, 
West, North, and South, to the danger that awaits their interests by 
even a temporary or ial success of the free-trade principles now 
sought to established. The lessons of experience with revenue 
tariffs and free trade in this country are still fresh in the minds of the 

ple and will continue to be for generations to come. They remem- 
tas impressive language of James Buchanan when in describing 
the results of a tariff for ‘‘revenue only’ he said ‘‘the manufact- 
urers and their laborers have been thrown out of employment, and the 
farmer out of amarket;’’ while ‘‘ dismay and desolation ’’ are the terms 
used by Henry Clay in describing the same situation. 

Certainly the people do not want a repetition of the condition de- 
scribed by these great statesmen. That American laborers are more in- 
telligent, more independent, better clothed and provided for, have better 
homes, receive much compensation for labor, enjoy more fully 
the blessings of life than the laboring classes of free-trade England 
is a proposition which must be conceded and can not bedenied. The 
superior condition of our laboring classes is a potent argument in favor 
of our protective policy. How was this condition of the laboring classes 
brought about and maintained? Certainly not by free trade; for we 
have been constantly under a protective policy since 1861. 

At no time in the history of the country has labor been so well and 
constantly employed and generally well remunerated as under the pro- 
tective policy of the past twenty years. Why should there be a change? 
There is but one answer, and that is the free-trade interests of the Old 
World want a market in America for their manufactured products. The 
logic of the argument in favor of this bill is that America should open 
wide her markets to the free importation of foreign products. 

The startling announcement to the people of the country that it is 
better to allow foreign importations to take possession of and control 
our markets, our labor, our capital, and our industries than to control 
them ourselves will bring from 50,000,000 of people in the next election 
such an answer as will demonstrate to that since American 
independence was declared she has ceased to dictate our commercial and 
industrial policy; that she can neither control our capital nor pauperize 
our labor; that this Government will dictate the terms upon which for- 
eign merchandise can enter our markets to theextent of protecting the 
interests of the people, whatever they may be. 

It is said that the tariff compels the people to pay more for some of 
the articles of consumption than they would cost in foreign markets 
under free trade, and illustrations have been given to sustain the state- 
ment. This is a plausible theory, based upon the difference in the cost 
of producing such commodities. 

We all know that with the cheap labor of England many articles can 
be manufactured there cheaper than in thiscountry. So the ingenious 
free-trader tells the people to make a calculation and see how much more 
it costs them for certain articles of consumption under protection than 
they would cost if we had free trade. Is the proposition true that the 
people can live ie everything considered, under free trade than 
under protection ? think the answer is, manifestly, “no.” Will our 
free-trade advocates control the prices of the articles of consumption when 
they have opened our markets to unlimited free importations to the de- 
struction of our industries? Will not free-trade England take possession 
of and control our markets; will she not say to us that we may raise the 
food, produce the raw material; that she will manufacture the product 
and dictate to us the price? Will not the duty now paid on her mer- 
chandise imported to our markets go into the hands of British capitalists, 
so that England will gain by free trade what America must lose? 

When the workshops and factories have been closed by the ruinous 
competition invited by free trade, the laborers turned out of employ- 
ment, and their wives and children are without homes and food, will 
the free-trade capitalists tell them that the compensation for all this is 
that some of the articles of consumption are cheaper and that what they 
lose in being out of employmentand destitute is placed to the credit of 
English capitalists? If our manufacturers are not to be sustained in 
their efforts to give employment to labor at remunerative wages the 
question arises, what is to be done with our skilled mechanics and la- 
borers who have spent a lifetime at their trades and are unfitted to 
change their occupation? The free-trade answer is: “You must work 


for the wages paid foreign labor for similar work or seek such other em- 
ployment as you can get.’’ If our manufacturers, under free trade, 
attempt to compete with the pauper labor of Europe, will- not our 
laborers have to accept a large reduction in their wages in order that the 
manufactured product shall not cost more than the same can be pur- 
chased for in the Old World? Such must be the logical result. 

The effect of such a policy upon the laboring class may be better un- 
derstood by making a comparison of American and foreign wages in 
one of the leading industries. The report of the Tariff Commission 
gives the following as the wages paid in England and Pittsburgh for 
manufacturing iron: 


> England. | Pittsburgh. 
$1 = $ D 

Roll 29 688 
Rolling an 1 80 480 


Common labor, $0 56 to 0 62 | $1 30 to 1 50 


In a late visit to Pittsburgh, Mr. Casson, the general manager of the 
Earl of Dudley’s Staffordshire iron-works, said: 

I find that in many respects you have the advantage of us asregards mechani- 
cal appliances, while in others we are y ahead of your manufacturers. We 
can manufacture iron at just oni the cost as far as the price of labor is con- 
cerned. I find that yourrate of wages is about exactly double what we have to 
pay. 

Abram S. Hewitt, United States commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1867, in his report on iron and steel, said: 

We have seen that the cost of making iron in England, Belgium, and France 
varies from $32.50 to $40 per ton, and $ additional pays its transportation to our 
seaboard ports. At these same ports American iron can not be delivered atless 
than $60 in gold, against $40 for the foreign article, and the entire difference con- 
sists in the higher wages and not in the larger quantity of labor required for its 
production in the United States, where the physical, mental, and moral condi- 
tion of the working classes occupy a different standard from their European 
confréres, and where wages can not be reduced without violating our sense of 
the just demands of human nature. 


There are over eleven millions of people—men, women, and children— 
who are dependent upon labor at mines and manufactories, whose in- 
terests are involved in this issue. To the laboring classes let me say 
that the ballot is your remedy; that the ballotis your protection against 
the wrong of free trade; that the ballot guides and directs the general 
welfare of the people and the policy of the nation. We started poor 
one hundred years ago and without manufactories. Each industry 
struggled for its existence through uncertain legislation and want of 
capital. In a single century we have reached an annual product of the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries of about $6,000,000,000. 

Can we not afford to continue under the policy that has produced so 
gratifying a result? 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IS BETTER FOR THE FARMER THAN FREE TRADE. 

The farming industry is one of the greatest sources of our nation’s 
wealth. Its rapid, presage hse and development from 1860 to 1880 
under a protective tariff affords a satisfactory showing of the effects of 
protection upon agriculture. The following figures speak for them- 


selves: 
Subjects. 1860, 1880, 
Value of farms. $3, 271,575,426 | $10, w, Jae 


000. 
$246,000,000; in 1880, $900,000,000. The large advance indicated by 
these figures in farm productions and in farm property must be consid- 
ered by every farmer as convincing proof against the free-trade cry of 
the friends of this bill. The farmers have been told in this debate by 
the champions of the measure that they have been wronged for more 
than twenty years by this protective policy; that protection is a tax 
upon the many for the benefit of the few. 

Here let me say that the Republican party takes the responsibility of 
the tariff of 1861 and points with pride to the record made under its 
operations. Lam willing to compare with our free-trade advocates the 
growth and development of the country for these twenty years under 
protection with any like period under free trade or a tariff for “‘ rev- 
enue only,” and by that record stand or fall on the question of protec- 
tion. Let me refer the free-trade element of this House and of the 
country to the compromise tariff of 1833; to the tariff for revenue onl 
of 1846; to free trade in 1857, and to the long train of disasters which 
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followed, and ask them if they want the experience of those years re- 
peated again in thiscentury. In 1860 the nation was bankrupt; manu- 
factories were closed, labor was unemployed, money was not to be had, 
the farmer was without a market; all this was the legitimate fruit of 
free trade. 

We want no more free trade or tariff for ‘“‘revenue only’’ in this coun- 
try. What the people want, what the farmer in particular wants, is an 
American market for American productions, where the home products 
can be disposed of at once at a fair price. When weconsider that about 
90 per cent. of all farm products are consumed in the United States and 
that the best prices are always obtained at home, the farmer’s interest 
in a market is shown to be largely at home and not abroad. He be- 

> comes interested at once in the success of American manufactories and 
in the remunerative employment of American labor. He must be con- 
vinced that he has a direct interest in the protection of labor and manu- 
factures; that the protective policy is not for a special class in its opera- 
tion, but for the general benefit of the whole people. The free-traders 
have no more toleration for the interests of the farmer than for the manu- 
facturer or the mechanic. When he asks for protection on wool, one of 
the most valuable of farm products, he gets free trade. 

There is no conflict between the interests of the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, or the mechanic under our protective system, and the farm- 
ing classes will not be deceived into opposition to protection by the free- 
trade tracts of the Cobden Club or by the efforts of the free-trade ele- 
ment on this floor. The farmer’s interest isto build up and foster man- 
ufactories and labor. The more homeconsumption, the larger the home 
demand and the better home market he will have for his products, and 
the more remunerative will be his industry. The home market must 
be subject to the law of supply and demand, but there is always less 
liability to fluctuation in home than in foreign markets. The home 
market depends mainly on our own crops and welfare, while the mar- 
kets abroad depend upon the crops and welfare of several countries. 
The farm and the factory are natural allies and neighbors. 

The farmers nearest to the great mills and factories get the best prices 
for their produce. The cash value of the principal crops of Pennsyl- 
vania per acre is larger than that of any other State. This is because 
she has a large extent of good farming land, with her great manufact- 
uring industries closeat hand. Statistics show that the same principle 
is true of other States, that the value of farm products per acre is largest 
in manufacturing districts and States. It is estimated that the aver- 
age price of farm products has increased in the last half century about 
300 per cent., and that the average decrease in the price of our manu- 
factured articles has been from 20 to 90 per cent. It is estimated that 
fourteen-fifteenths of the products of all our industries is consumed in 
this country and that only one-fifteenth is sold in foreign markets; for- 
ign countries will only purchase of our farm products what they donot 
raise themselves. I think «a candid consideration of the whole subject 
will fully satisfy the manufacturer, the laborer, the mechanic, the 
farmer, and the business man that the pending bill ought not to pass. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, addressed the committee. Before 
his time had expired, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, said: Will the gentleman give way for a mo- 
tion that the committee rise ? 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I will, if it is understood that I do 
not lose my right to the floor when the consideration of this question is 
resumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itisso understood. The gentleman has thirty- 
seven minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BAGLEY reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendments the bill (H. R. 1319) 
to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1106) for the relief of Francis H. Plummer; and 

A bill (S. 1309) to provide statuary and historical tablets for the Sar- 
atoga monument. 


CLAIMS OF STATES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6867) to adjust claims of the States against the United States; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS FOR PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Mr. HOLMES. On behalf of a minority of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, I desire to present at this time their views upon the bill 
(H. R. 6866) providing pensions for certain disabled soldiers and for 
certain widows of soldiers. This bill was reported by a majority of the 


committee as a substitue for House bill 1189 for pensioning prisoners 
of war who were confined in confederate military prisons during the 
late war. I ask that this report be placed on the Calendar. 
The SPEAKER. The views of a minority of a committee do not go 
upon the Calendar; but they will be printed. 
ELECTION CONTEST—O0’FERRALL VS. PAUL, 


Mr. LOWRY. I desire to give notice that on Monday next, after 
the call of States, I propose to call up, on behalf of the Committee on 
Elections, the report in the contested-election case of O’ Ferrall vs. Paul, 
from the seventh Congressional district of Virginia. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I trust that will not be done, as 
the report of the majority of the committee was only filed on the day 
before yesterday. 

TheSPEAKER. The statement ofthe gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
Lowky] is merely made for information. It will be for the House to 
determine, when the matter is called up, whether it will proceed to the 
consideration of the question. 

CATHARINE M’CARTY. 

Mr? COOK, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 6868) 
for the relief of Catharine McCarty; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

WILLIAM F. WILSON. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. 6869) referring the claim of William F. Wilson to the 
Court of Claims; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that the testimony given by 
members of the Mississippi River Commission before the Select Com- 
mittee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks, as the Chair understands, 
that the testimony be printed for the use of the committee ? 

Mr. KING, I would like to have copies printed also for the use of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. VAN EATON. I move that the House now take a recess. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the motion for a recess the Chair 
will lay before the House the personal request of a member. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
Mr. LAWRENCE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House papers in the case of Alex. Wishart, with- 
out leaving copies on file, there having been no adverse report. 


RECEPTION OF SIAMESE EMBASSY. 


Mr. HORR. There is a matter I would like tosubmit to the House 
from the Committee on Appropriations, because it is exceedingly im- 
portant. I ask unanimous consent to have considered and passed at 
this time a joint resolution appropriating $10,000 to receive the em- 
bassy from Siam—— 

The SPEAKER. The hour for recess, 5 o'clock, has arrived. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
will preside as Speaker pro tempore at the evening session, which will 
be for the consideration of pension bills on the Private Calendar. The 
House is now in recess till half past 7 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., resumed its session, Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the order under 
which the House meets to-night. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That until the further order of this House, on each Friday the House~ 


will take a recess at 5 o'clock until 7.30 p. m., at which evening ons bills on 
the Private Calendar repo: from the Committee on Pensions and Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions shal! be considered. 

Mr. MATSON, I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar under the order 
just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar under the 
special order just read. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

C. A. CILLEY. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H. R. 4856) granting a pension to Bvt. Col. C. A. Cilley, of North 
Carolina, be first taken up. It is not the first bill on the Calendar, 
but the one immediately preceding it I apprehend will give rise to some 
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considerable discussion. I ask that this be taken up in order to ac- 
commodate the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. VANCE. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to place 
the name of C. A. Cilley, of North Carolina, late a major and assistant adjutant- 
general of United States Volunteers, and brevet colonel of United States Vol- 
unteers, on the pension-roll, subject to the limitations of the pension laws. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, this case is one that was considered 
the other night and passed over because it did not appear that it was 
a case which had been rejected at the Pension Office. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [ Mr. VANCE] is ready, he informs me, to show that 
this has been done by the officer. The report in the case has already 
been read. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the Commissioner 
of Pensions, which I ask to have read from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1584. 
Sır: In response to your personal Sie oe I have the honor to state in refer- 
ence to the claim of Clinton A. Cilley, tit appears that some of the original 
which were filed with the Committee on Invalid Pensions have Seen. 
m: . From the printed copies of those papers and from such papas asare 
on file with the case, it clearly a; rs that the claim is inadmissible under the 
eral law and must be reject yy this office. The testimony of Dr. 
ps that the claimant’s present disability did not sapon until after his 
e 


charge, and coi ently its origin in service is impossible of proof. 
Very res) ully, 
O. P. G. CLARKE, Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. R. B. VANCE, E 
House of Representatives, present. 


Mr. VANCE. Ihave also a sworn statement from Colonel Cill 
which I have received since action was taken upon his case on last Fri- 
day night. Iwill state that he makes oath that he was injured at 
Chickamauga. He had two horses shot from under him while in action. 
When the second horse was shot it fell upon his leg, which was consid- 
erably injured, and he thinks it is probably due to that cause that sci- 
atic trouble subsequently ensued. He served until the Ist day of 
September, 1866, when he wasdischarged from the Army. At that time 
he seemed to be in good health and so believed himself to be. After 
that period, however, his trouble came on. I will state that Colonel 
Cilley is a man of very high character, so much so that he was appointed 
a judge in our State. His disease is reported to be incurable, and he 
asks only this small favor at the hands of this Government, which he 
served so well. 

I hope that there will be no objection to the passage of this bill. If 
any one wishes to have the affidavit read it can be read from the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Let it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well; I will ask that it take that course. 

The affidavit is as follows: 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
Caldwell Cownty : 

Personally appeared before me, M. E. Shell, clerk of the suprerior court of said 
county, Clinton A. Cilley. and makes oath that from and after the summer of 
1863 he was never on duty with the regiment to which he originally belonged, 
as he was detached to serve as a staff-officer, and therefore is unable to call on 
any of the medical or line officers of said regiment to make any statements as to 
his physical condition, they being the parties named in the letter of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions dated February 20, 1884. 

That he served until September 1, 1866. leaving the service in Raleigh, N. C. 
at which time he seemed to be and fully believed himself to bea perfectly sound 
and healthy man. 

That he was not at any time in the hospital while in the Army, and, save for 
trifling ailments, never had medical attendance. 

That he is therefore entirely unable to give or procure any testimony as to his 
having contracted his present disease while in the service of the United States, 

But soon after his retirement from the Army his neuralgic and rheumatie 
symptoms began and have ever since continued. He has been advised and as- 
sured by many physicians that these symptoms and the incurable disease which 
now affects him are due to exposure and hard work in the Army from May, 
1861, to September, 1866. It may be that an injury, believed by him at the time 
to be slight, and for which he never asked for a prescription, has been the ex- 
citing cause of the sciatic trouble he labors under. At Chickamauga, Ga., on 
Sunday, September 20, 1863, his second horse was killed under him, and in fall- 
ing pinned him to the ground, where he remained for a while. The left leg, 
oa under the horse, was lame fora little space. The sciatica commenced 

erein. 

While fully persuaded that his disease grew out of his army service, yet the 
im ibility of sustaining his belief by testimony caused him to instruct Messrs. 
R. B. & A. P. Lacey, his attorneys, of Washington, D. C., to abandon his pen- 
sion claim before the Commissioner. The same impossibility makes him un- 
able, although needing the allowance'asked for, to say more than he has already 
said in support of his application. 

CLINTON A. CILLEY. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, April 29, 1884. 

SEAL] M. E. SHELL, Clerk Superior Court. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the bill be laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

WILLIAM B. SMITH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5004) 
for the relief of William B. Smith. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be passed 
over informally. It is a case I know nothing about, and the gentle- 
man sa pe is not present to night. 

The C . Without objection the bill will be passed over 
informally, not to lose its place on the Calendar, 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


CATHERINE TERRY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2447) 
for the relief of Catherine Terry. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place the name of Catherine Terry, the widow of Michael Terry, late a 
private in Company A, One hundred and eighteenth New York Volunteers, 
upon the pension-roll, at the rate of $8 per month, her claim, No, 226390, having 
been rejected by the Commissioner of Pensions heretofore; said pension to 
commence from the date of the death of her said husband. 


The report is as follows : 


Mr. BAGLEy, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 

ing report (to accompany bill H. R. 2447): 
he Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill H. R. 
2447, having eo the same, beg leave to submit the following report: 

Mitchell ‘erry, husband of the petitioner, was mustered into the service of 
the United States August 24, 1864, in Company A, One hundred and eighteenth 
Regiment New York Volunteers, to serve for three years or the war. 

On the 29th day of September following, at the battle of Chapin'’s Farm, Vir- 

ia, he received a gunshot wound in the lower of his body, in front, the 
ve pening out on the back side, which greatly disabled him from laboring or 
veling. 

The certificate of disability for discharge shows that he was admitted to hos- 
pital October 17, 1864, with injury to the neck of the bladder from gunshot 
wound in pubic region, received in skirmish at Chapin’s Farm, Virginia, at 
date s above stated. For his disability the soldier received a pension of $8 per 
mon 

Soon after his death the petitioner filed a claim for pension, alleging that the 
cause of death was traceable directly to the wound received in the service, 

The Pension Office rejected claim on the ground that the fatal disease of 
which the soldier died originated after his di , and was nota result of 
any disease contracted or injury received in the service. 

‘he evidence of the physicians who attended the soldier during his last ill- 
ness, the committee think, points unmistakably to the fact that he died of blood- 
e soldier was injured in the service by a wound 


poisoning, due entirely to the shot wound. 

Dr. Orville cht says that t 
in the in, which, after the war, broke out into sores in and about the groin, 
and affecting his private organs, and, as deponent understands, affecting the 
pange of the water. Deponent further says that he did not see the patient 
after the discharging sores dried up, professionally, but was consulted by Dr, J. 
D. Woodworth, who attended him in bis last sickness, and the doctor gave it 
as hisopinion that, the discharge having stopped, blood-poisoniug would ensue, 
and as a consequence death, About this time the soldier began to be affected 
by disease of the lungs, and that continued to increase upon him down to his 
death. Affiant was familiar with the general health of the soldier and his con- 
stitutional tendencies, and from what he knew of his wound and its condition 
before the discharges were stopped bas no doubt whatever but that said Mitch- 
ell Terry died from the effect of blood-poisoning, caused by the absorption of 
pus e discharge ceased, and that in consequence disease of the lungs was 
produced and death, 

Dr. J. D. Woodworth, in an affidavit before the Pension Office examiner, says 
that he was well uainted with Mitchell Terry, and was his family physician, 
and knows that his death was caused bya wound in the groin; he died of pyæ- 
mia, absorption of pus, producing lung fever, said puscoming from the wound. 

It is quite evident to your committee that this man’s death was due to the 
wound received in the service, and that the widow has a food title to a pension. 
The committee therefore recommend the passage of House bill 2447 with the 
following amendments: Strike out all after the word “ pension-roll,” in line 
6, and insert “subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws.” 


Theamendmentrecommended by the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM H. WHITCOMB. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 5364) 
granting a pension to William H. Whitcomb. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the poa laws, the name of William H, Whitcomb, 
late a privatein Company M, Fifth New York Cavalry. g 


The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5364) granting a pension to William H. Whitcomb, having considered the same, 
beg leave to submit the following report: 

The petitioner was enrolled on the lst day of October, 1861, in Company M, 
Fifth iment New York Cavalry Volunteers, and was honorably discharged 
at Winchester, Va., on the 19th day of July, 1865. 

Ina upon the enemy at Harrisonburgh, Va., bis horse was shot under 
him and another horse fell upon him, seriously injuring his side, from the 
effects of which he has never recovered, Also at Parker's Store, in Virginia, 
he received a gunshot wound in the neck on the left side, and again in an en- 
gagement at Buckland Mills, in a charge, he was caught and thrown between 
two trees and his right knee severely injured. His claim was rejected by the 
Pension Office on the ground of no disability since discharge. 
À p W. Armstrong, M. D., late surgeon F New York Cavalry, testifies as 

‘ollows: 

“That the claimant, on or about October 19, 1863, at Buckland Mills, Va., while 
in line of duty, and during an engagement with the enemy, was injured in his 
right knee by being torosi. while mounted, against a tree, receiving acontused 
wound of said knee ; that on the 5th day of , 1864, during the battle of the 
Wilderness, he received a gunshot wound in the left side of the neck, passing 
through the skin and sterno-mastoid muscle; was treated by me for the said 
wound, being dressed as required, but not sent to hospital.” 

Justice Travis and William H, rdus, comrades, testify that they were 
members of Company M, Fifth New York Cavalry, from the fall of 1561 to De- 
cember, 1863; that William H. Whitcomb was a member of said company dur- 
ing all this time; that they knew of said Whitcomb being wounded by bein 
shot in the neck while in the line of duty, at Parker's Store, in Virginia, and oi 
his being injured by a horse falling on him in a charge on the enemy at Harri- 
mabig , Va.. on the 6th day of y, 1862, and of his being injured in the right 
leg and knee at Buckland Mills, Va., in the summer of 1563, by being caught 
and thrown against two trees, in a charge. And the said Travissays that he was 
present and attended the soldier in the hospital at Winchester, Va. 

Amos H. White testifies that he was first lieutenant and captain of Compan 
D; major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel of the Fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
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unteer Cavalry, and knows the petitioner, who was a member of Company M, 
of same regiment. That on the 6th May, 1862, the soldier was present with his 
company on duty; that in an engagement with the enemy’s cavalry under 
rad near Harrisonburgh, Va., his horse was shot, falling on and injuring him. 
That in an engagement at Buckland Mills, Va., October 19, 1863, said soldier was 
present on duty; that the nature of the ground on which the battle was fought 
was rough and partly wooded that in one of the many charges made on the 
enemy said soldier was inj . That on the Sth day of May, 1864, at the battle 
of the Wilderness, Virginia, near Parker’s Store, Whitcomb was present and in 
command of his company during the battle, which raged all day, and was shot 
in the teck. The colonel also says that this soldier repeatedly distinguished 
himself, and for meritorious service he was prom to second lieutenant of 
Company K, May 2, 1864, and first lieutenant of Com y L, November 14, 1864. 
During the entire war he served with credit to himself and honor to his country. 

J. Jewell, M. D., examining surgeon, on 

` In my opinion the said William H. Whitcomb is total, third grade, incapaci- 
tated for obtaining his subsistence by manual labor. Judging from his present 
condition, and from the evidence before me, it is my belief thatthe disability did 
originate in the service, in the line of duty. The disability is permanent.” 

The splendid record of this soldier, shown by the commendation of his supe- 
rior officer, the many wounds he received, and the faithfulness of his service, 
recommend him to your committee as worthy of a pension,and they there- 
fore ask the passage of the accompanying bill with the following amendment: 
After the word “cavalry,” in line 7,add the following: “and pay him a pen- 
sion of $8 a month.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions a question in reference to 
this matter. The committee state— 

That the splendid record of this soldier, shown by the commendation of his 
superior officer, the many wounds he received, and the faithfulness of his service 
recommend him to your committee as worthy of a pension. 


If it is placed upon the wounds that he received, and he is disabled 
by those wounds, itis a case undoubtedly where relief should be granted. 
But while the closing words of the report make that statement it is not 
apparent that the pension is granted upon the ground of disability. 

Mr. MATSON. ‘The report states that the record of the soldier, the 
many wounds he received, and his gallant services, recommended him 
to the committee as worthy of a pension. But it is on account of what 
the committee believe to be his disability that we granted the pension. 
I will state to the gentleman from Alabama that in this case there ap- 
pears to have been some disagreement among the surgeons. Some 
were of the opinion that there was no disability while others thought 
the disability entitled him to a pension of $24 per month. The Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions in considering the matter thought it proper 
under all the circumstances to compromise on $8 per month, the amount 
recommended in the bill. 

Mr. BAGLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the few pension bills 
which I have introduced during this session of Congress. I believe I 
have introduced but three. But with this man I am personally ac- 
quainted. I know the fact of his disability. He is unable to do any 
but the lightest kind of work, and his condition has been such that it 
has been customary to appoint him as town constable, or on the special 
police force, or some such light employment, to enable him to support 
his family. He isa man who is entitled to the respect of all who know 
him. He did valiant service during the war, and that he is disabled 
I know personally. I know that he can not earn his living by manual 
labor, and it would be a very unjust thing to refuse to grant the pen- 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Let me ask why the committee do not 
recommend that he be placed upon the pension-rolls subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws ? 

Mr. MATSON. Because, as I have said, there was a difference or dis- 
agreement between the surgeons, and we compromised on the amount 
fixed in the bill. 

Mr, HEWITT, of Alabama. Would it not have been better to leave 
the rating of the pension to the office? 

Mr. MATSON. The committee thought not in this case, where 
there was a disagreement. Under the circumstances the committee 
believed it was their duty to take cognizance of the matter and fix the 
rating, inasmuch as the Pension Office could not have done it under 
the law in consequence of this di ent. 

Mr. BAGLEY. I will state to the gentleman the object was that 
this man should get a pension, and for the very reason the chairman 
of the committee has stated. One of thes claims there is no 
disability, as is reported by the Pension Office, and the other one says 
he is disabled, third grade. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. While I do not propose to oppose this 
bill, I wish to say it isa little out of the regular order for the House to 
rate the disability. We ordinarily put persons on the pension-roll sub- 
ject to the provisions of the pension law. Then the disability is rated 
by a board of surgeons; and it seems to me that they are much more 
capable of rating the disability of a man than Congress possibly can be. 

The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


CATHARINE HENRY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2425) 
granting a pension to Catharine Henry. 


The bill was read, as follows : 


Beit enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to placcon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Catharine Hen dow of Hiram 
Henry, late a private in Company F,Sixty-first New York Volunteers, and to 
pay her a pension of X% . 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


The bill was reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the word ‘‘ volunteers.” 
The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


We find that the petitioner is the widow of Hiram Henry, who was a private 
in Company F, Sixty-first iment New York Volunteers; that he enlisted on 
the 13th of January, 1864, an harged July 22, 1865; thatat the battle of 
Cold Harbor, June 9, 1864, he was wounded bya gunshot in the right arm. He 
‘was spennan for the injury from March 23, 1858, at $4 per month, increased 
April 21, 1569, to $6 per same, reduced to $4 March 4, 1870, increase rejected May - 
17, 1870, disability reported ceased to exist June 17, 1871, was readmitted to the 
pension-rolls for same injury November 19, 1872, and received pension from that 
time up to his death. 


good deal of consideration at the hands of the 
medical officers of the Pension Office, and the rejection is based altogether upon 
the decision rendered by those officers. Your committee find that these med- 
ical officers had corresponded extensively with the family physician of the de- 

, who was in attendance upon him atthe time of his death. The home 
doctor gives in extenso the manner in which the deceased was affected and the 
manner in which he died. This is an affidavit sworn to on the 23d of April, 1879. 
On the 21st of October, 1879, the same physician, in response to letters from the 
medical officers of the Pension Office, again gives a description of the case. We 
quote: 

“There is no doubt whatever in my mind, as I can not question it, that Hiram 
Henry came to his death by disease and injury sustained while a soldier in the 
service of the Government of the United States. By disease, I mean the pain he 
complained of in the back of his neck, extending from toward cervical section 
to base ofthe brain. This complaint was made to myself and others as beinga 
source of great annoyance to him from the day he was wounded in the Army, 
i. e., at intervais. It was chronic when my attention was called to him, but 
acute before his death, a er or two previous to which he said that the pain in 
his neck and lower part of the head was unbearable. Unquestionably true! 
Now, then, take the remainder of his complaining; not only the painand aching 
from the wound in the arm extending from the back of neck, commencing at 
the time he received the wound, increasing in severity at intervals as time passed 
along, it became unbearable before death ensued, as was said to doctors and 
others, and what can I say but that his death was the cropping out and fatal re- 
sult of disease contracted and injuries sustained? Look at the contortion of his 
body before death for many hours, Elbow and upper arm drawn backward and 
upward,the head drawn back, neck stiff, having ap; tly no control of the 
upper arm and shoulder; and I can not but believe that death was the result of 
the disease he had complained of.” 

The physician continues his argument in like strain, and tn view of the state- 
ment of the argoon in 1872 it would seem to your committee that the nerve and 
muscular troubles which preceded death and were finally the cause thereof were 
a continuation of the same trouble which seemed to exist when the surgeon 
made an examination of the disease in 1872. 

Taking the history of the case as portrayed by the evidence and the fact that 
one or two of the examining surgeons indicate that there was gangrene left in 
the wound, it shows to the mind of your committee a continuous disability ex- 
isting from the time of the healing of the wound received in the arm up to the 
ep of his death. Thisopinionis ed altogether from a perusal of the evi- 

lence. 

In view of the facts as stated and the positive opinion expressed by the medical 
attendant of the deceased soldier as to the manner of his death, and the belief 
that it proceeded from a disease contracted from a wound received in service, 
your committee are constrained to believe that the death-causein this case was 
due to the injury received in the service, and, as such, advise that the petitioner 
is properly entitled to the benefits of the pension laws. We therefore report 
favorably upon her petition, and recommend the of the bill (H. R. 
granting a pension to Catharine Henry with the following amendment: Strike 
out all after the word “ volunteer,” in line 7. 


The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
MARGARET KEARNS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2480) 


granting a pension to Margaret Kearns. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Margaret Kearns, mother of James 
Kearns, late a sergeant of Company G, Ninety-fourth New York try. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The petitioner is the mother of James K: who was first t, Com- 
pany G, Ninety-fourth New York VADER > piip 
Si neral reports First t James Kearns, Com ety- 


urgeo! Company G, Nin: 
fourth Regiment New York Infantry, was admitted to field hospital, third di 
ion, Fifth Army Corps, July 15, 1 for treatment for gunshot wound of arm, 
fracture. Arm amputated on the field at shoulder-joint; soldier died July 20, 
1864. Sw m D. C. Chamber! makes similar report. It is therefore evi- 
dent that Kearns died five days after receiving wounds in the service, The place 
of death was Petersburg, Va. 

The mother filed her application for pension May 28, 1868; her husband was 
then living, but it is shown that he was seriously disabled by rheumatism, al- 
though earning some money as a watchman. The Pension Office the 
a; jon on the ground 


she was not dependent upon her son at his death, 
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The principal evidence to show the contrary is that of friends and neighbors, 
who, under oath, declare that they knew of the depending of the mother upon 
the son prior to enlistment. 

Catharine Barry swears that she was an acquaintance of James Kearns from 
childhood, and that they associated together, and that up toand since the enlist- 
ment of James was a frequent visitor at the house of Kearns and familiar with 
their resources and means of living; that James made his home with his Lodi 
and after he became old enough to work was steady and industrious, and work: 
regularly for the support of his father and mother, and that all of his wages, 
except such as he needed for his personal clothing, was used in support of his 
mother and the family. He was very prudent in his clothing, and spent but 
little of his w: for that purpose; it is also related that he was very affec- 
tionate toward his mothcrand THEON attached to her, and always evinced 
a disposition to do all in his power to make her comfortable and happy. 

Another witness says that James's wages went to the support of his mother 
and the family as regularly and uniformly as iscommon with the head of a fam- 
ily; that he was known to buy for his mother a shawl, shoes, and other cloth- 
ing, and thesame fora youugersister, who was dependent inthefamily. Since 
the death of the son the family has had an insufficient and meager support 
from what the father earned as a watchman. The father died in 1875, and she 
has now no means except whatshe gets from her own labor and the help of the 
youngerchildren. Several affidavits similar to the above are on file, made in 
1870, all showing the petitioner's dependence upon the son. It is also in evi- 
dence Kearns sent money several times to his mother while he was in the 
Army. 

The committee are of the opinion that the fact of the mother’s dependence is 
sufficiently shown to warrant the conclusion that in his death she lost her main 
support. Moreover she is getting old, and is very needy. Believing that she 
has a good title to a pension, the passage of bill H. R. 2480 is recommended. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MRS. SARAH SINFIELD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1042) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Sinfield. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit cpa &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, su- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah Sinfield, of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
eh services rendered by her during the war of the rebellion in the Third Ex- 
celsior. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The career of the petitioner, Sarah Sinfield, her adventures, her devotion to 
the cause of the Union, and her untiring exertions in behalf of soldiers of the 
late war are quite sufficient to make a romance. 

Her husband, William Sinfield, volunteered as a private in Compeay E, Sev- 
enty-second iment New York Volunteers, at Dunkirk, N. Y., in April, 1861, 
wad: went from there to Staten Islandin May following. Aboutthe of July, 
s in Barrett, of the company of which her husband was a member, left 
Dunkirk to Sar his company, and upon her request and that of her husband, 
took her with him. The day after her arrival at Staten Island the regiment 
left for Washington, and she accompanied it. 

From Washington she followed the ent, and was with it at the battles 
of Williamsburg, Peach Orchard, Fair , Seven Pines, the seven days’ fighi 
the second battle of Malvern Hills, the second battle of Bull Run, the seco: 
battle of Manassas, the battles of Chantilly, of Fredericksburg, of Chancellors- 
ville, and of Gettysburg. 

Ateach and every one of these battles she aided in caring for the sick and 
wounded soldiers, carrying food and drink to those who could not help them- 
selves, preparing bandages for wounds, and in many and various ways makin 
herself useful, and putting up with such accommodations as were furnished sol- 
diers. At no time was she t from the regiment until after her husband was 
wounded and sent to the hospital for treatment, but endured all the fatigue and 
nerna a soldier’s life in camp and on the march. 

After her husband was wounded at Gettysburg he was removed to Fort Smith 
hospital, Rhode Island, where she accompanied him, and was there employed 


ment and company, 
"fre following, written by 


ital : 
% “The bearer, Mrs. Sinfield, is, with her wounded husband, endeavoring to 
make her way to a place of comfort. She isa most worthy and useful person 
and has been a mother to her regiment. The boys all love and respect her, and 
here her assistance has been most valuable among the wounded, All who can 
— them in their progress will be doing a kindness to most deserving 
people.” 

Captain Toomey, of Company E, certifies that she followed the regiment from 
the battle of Bull Run until the battle of Ge y an valuable 
assistance in the care of the wounded, and, in his opinion, has rendered services 
in camp and field fully arte, herto recognition by Government. 

A r signed by C. K. Abell, major Seventy-second Regiment, N. J. Jack- 
son, brigadier and brevet mp neg United States Volunteers, and twenty- 
three o rs and privates of Seventy-second Regiment, states that she 
marched with the regiment and rendered great assistance,and that her pres- 
ence and worth were of incalculable value to the sick and wounded soldiers. 


The exposure and fatigue incident to the camp and the march injoron her 
health. Sheis now 59 yearsof Her husband isa cripple, but receives a pen- 
sion of . This goes but a little way toward supporting them, and are 


in indigent circumstances. vise grace | and logically she believes that her devo- 
tion and services to the cause of the Union entitle her to some recognition from 


the Government. Thereisnolaw allowing hera pension, but there are precedents 
for special acts of Congress. The comm: this a case for such action, 
and, so believing, recommend the of the bill. 


The committee desire to state, in addition to the foregoing, that Mrs. Sinfield 
received no compensation while with the regiment in the field. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

CAROLINE VAN NORTON. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4189) 
granting a pension to Caroline Van Norton. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Caroline Van Norton, widow of 
Jacob Van Norton, late a private in Company K, One hundred and fifty-first 
Regiment New York Infantry Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The petitioner alleges that her husband, Jacob Van Norton, contracted the 
disability of which he died while in the service and line of duty, as follows: 

About July 4, 1863, he started on a forced march from Frederick, Md., and 
arrived at South Mountain, where he encam for the night, sleepin 
wet grass, without fire or shelter, from which he took a severe colt, followed 
by diarrhea and disease of liver, and was sent to hospital August 25, 1863. 

Adjutant-General reports him wounded in action May 10, 1864, and in general 
hospital. September 17, 1863, admitted to Carver Hospital, convalescent from 
fever; furloughed October 19, 1863, for sixty days; returned December 15, 1863. 
Entered Emory General Hospital, Washington, D. C., from the field with gun- 
shot wound of left hand, received at Spottsylvania May 15, 1864, and was trans- 
ferred May 27, 1864. Entered general hospital, Chester, Pa., May 26, 1864, with 
gawo wound of left hand, and was furloughed July 22, 1864, and returned to 

uty January 20, 1865. 

Nathan F. Peck, lieutenant, says that he served with the soldier and was ser- 
geant, and called the rolls, and knows that Jacob Van Norton contracted chronic 
diarrhea and disease of liver about July 4, 1863, at or near South Mountain, Md., 
while in the line of his duty; that he did not recover while he was in the 
service; that he has been acquainted with him since his discharge,and that 
he continues to be affected with chronic diarrhea and in feeble condition, with 
a countenance indicating disease of liver. 

E. H. Elliott, M. D., testifies that he was the family physician of the soldier; 
that he was a healthy man at the time of enlistment,and free from chronic 
diarrhea or disease of liver; that after his discharge affiant treated him for 
said diseases, which in the opinion of affiant were contracted while in the 


Army. 

Nathan P. Johnson, M. D. , testifies that he has been acquainted with the sol- 
dier since the spring of 1869; that he attended him in his sickness; that he 
a affected with liver complaint and heart disease; that he died April 14, 


J. H. Helms, examining surgeon, certifies that he examined the soldier July 
25, 1868, and reports that he had chronic diarrhea for nine months while in the 
service, and has had frequent attacks since, followed by extreme constipation ; 
has a serious liver difficulty beyond any doubt to his mind. His general health 
bad, and he is unable to do any labor. 

aaa oe and professional ability of the physicians who testify is shown 
to s 

From the evidence presented it is ac apparent that the soldier contracted a 
disease in the service which caused his death. The record of service shows that 
he enlisted October 1, 1862, as a private in Company A, One hundred and any: 
first Regiment, New York Volunteers, and was d June 26, 1865. is 
death occurred April 14, 1869. The widow's application was filed June 16, 1871, 
and was rejected on the ground that the d was not caused by disease con- 
tracted in the service. 

As the evidence seems to point to the epee and as the widow is needy. 
your committee believe she should bave a pension, and therefore recommen 
the passage of bill H. R. 4189, which places her on the rolls subject to the limit- 
ations of the pension laws. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JANE BRACKEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4191) 
granting a pension to Jane Bracken. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jane Bracken, mother of Robert 
G. Bracken, late a private in Company K, Eighth New York Heavy Artillery. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The erg pegs is the mother of Robert G. Bracken, late a private in Company 
K, Eighth New York Heavy Artillery. Bracken was mustered into the service 
on the 22d day of August, 1862, and was discha’ on May 23,1865. He received 
a gunshot wound in the hip at the battle of Cold Harbor, Va., and was treated 
in De Camp United States hospital for the same. He was transferred, according 
to the certificate of disability, to general hospital at Rochester, N. Y., from 


whence he was discharged at the date above stated. He received for his dis- 
ability a pension of $5.33} pa month. According to the evidence of the physi- 
cians he suffered constantly and severely from his wound, and to that extent 


that his mind became impaired, and finally resulted in his committing suicide 
by hanging. The mother claims the pension, alleging that this result was oc- 
easioned by the suffering from his wound, but the Pension Office rejected the 
claim on the und “that soldier's death from suicide was not a result of his 
military service.” 

It seems, however, that when he went home from the hospital the wound, 
which was ially healed, broke outin twoorthree places. Dr. Nickerson, a 
family physician, was called and attended him about three or four weeks, when 
Dr. Sanford was called in consultation. The patient kept his bed for seven wee! 
and was lifted from and to it on a blanket. Dr. Nickerson probed the woun 


for the ball, but the n was so intense that the soldier could not endure it, and 
so the attempt was ndoned and the ball remained. In about three months 
he was so far recovered as to return to David's Island and rejoin his company, 


but in a short time the wound again ens er and two pieces of bone were 
extracted, At time he was taken to Saint Mary's Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
From there, as before stated, he went home, but was in continued pain, unable 
to perform any manual labor, and at times gave way to tears from the distress oc- 
casioned by the wound. There were ns when he seemed to act insanely. 

Dr. Randall, examining surgeon, testifies to the character of the wound and 
the fact of the ball remaining, of the pain suffered by the soldier, of his being 
very lame, and states in addition that the soldier was not as well as at a prior 
examination. 

Dr. Nickerson states that he believes the condition of the soldier's mind, which 
caused him to take his own life, was due largely to the effect of the wound upon 
his system. 

William Shaw testifies that 


revious to 1859 and up to June of that r sol- 
dier had so far recovered as to 


able to walk withouta crutch, but at this point 
was taken sick, which so affected his wounded hip that when he again gotahout 
he was unable to walk without crutches, and he continued to use crutches until 
his death. During this period he was easily irritated and seemed to have little 
control over his actions. On the 28th of July, 1869, something occurred at the 
dinner-table that annoyed him, and he arose and left the house. His mother 
shortly after found him in the barn hanging by the neck; life was extinct. 

It is apparent thet this man was a great sufferer, and that the constant pain 


he endured, with consequent loss of rest, made life a burden to him. He be- 
came depressed and despondent, and sought refuge in suicide, so common to 
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the distracted mind. The wound he received in battle was undoubtedly the 
irritating cause, and it is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion, 

The mother is old, infirm, and poor; she has lost her support. To keep her 
from the almshouse she asks Congress for help. Your committee believe it 
bene be granted, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill accompa- 
nying. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MAGDALENA COOK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5089) 
for the relief of Magdalena Cook. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
conditions of the pension laws, the name of Magdalena Cook, widow of Jacob 
coo late a private in Company B, Thirty-third Regiment New Jersey Volun- 

rs. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 

The petitioner, Magdalena Cook, widow of Jacob Cook, late private in Com- 
pany B, Thirty-third Regiment, New Jersey Volunteers, filed her claim for pen- 
sion on account of the death of her husband December 19, 18579. He wasenlisted 
in the service on the 17th day of August, 1363, at Newark, N. J., for three years, 
or the war, in the company and regiment as above stated, and the papers show 
that he was honorably discharged on June 30, 1865. The Pension Office rejected 
her claim on the ground that the soldier's fatal disease (gangrene of lungs, from 
pneumonia) is notshown to have originated in or to have been the result of his 
military service. 

The following statements and affidavits as to soundness and good health prior 
to enlistment, and also as to his disabled condition after discharge from the serv- 
ice, are presented as the history of the case: 

Capt. James R. Sanford, of Company B, says: 

“That soldier was wounded in the face at the battle of Rocky Face Ridge, 
Georgia, May, 1864. He was a healthy and sound man when he enlisted.” 

James Warner, second lieutenant of company, says: 

*“'Thatsoldier was a sound man atthe time of enlistment; that he became dis- 
abled by exposure and hard marching to and from Lookout Valley to Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; he had no shoes on, and complained of swollen feet; that after the 
march as above many of the company were suffering from colds and fatigue, 
and the medical attendance was poor.” 

Frank J. Sturn, sergeant of Company B, says: 

“That Cook was placed upon sick-list on return of company from march to 
and from Kuoxville, September 10, 1863; to Peach Tree Creek, 1864, and Kene- 
saw Mountain, June, 1864; he suffered from colds caused by exposure and hard 
and severe marching. Medical attendance was very poor.” 

Samuel Snape says: 

“Saw soldierafter he came home from the Army and when he was in Soldiers’ 
Home; he was a poor-looking object; he was perfectly broken down in health, 
coughing badly, and continued in that condition to time of his death; he never 
improved in heaith after his return from the service, but broke steadily ; he was 
apparently healthy when he went to the war,” 

Affidavits by other persons are made substantiating the foregoing facts, A 
misfortune attending the case is that the physician who attended the soldier 
died before the widow's application was filed, and hence that valuable evidence 
is not in the case. The attendants, however, state that Dr. Eshling treated the 
soldier for gangrene of lungs, from which cause he died. The conclusion is 
that exposure on the damp ground and hardships attending the marches so 
weakened his Ae erg and particularly his lungs, that it produced the disease 
of which he di 

The widow is reported to be in necessitous circumstances, and is advanced in 
years,and can not maintain herself. The committee think she is entitled to 
the relief asked, and recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


APOLLINE A. BLAIR. 


Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent to return to the bill (H. 
R. 2984) granting arrears of pension to Apolline A. Blair, widow of the 
late General Francis P. Blair. It is on page 33 of the Calendar. 

Mr. STEELE. 1 should like to understand what is the gentleman’s 
request. 

Mr. MATSON. This is the first bill that was called to-night. At 
my request it was passed over toawait thearrival of some of our friends 
who have nowarrived. The passing over of the bill wasa mere matter 
of personal accommodation. 

Mr. STEELE. I raise the question of consideration on that bill. 

Mr. MATSON. I suppose after a bill has been passed over by unani- 
mous consent it requires unanimous consent to return to it. Itisa 
matter of mere personal accommodation. I hope the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. STEELE] will not insist on objecting to the consideration 
of the bill. When it was first called I asked that it should be passed 
over owing to the temporary absence of some gentlemen who take an 
interest in the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think that the bill having been passed over 
informally loses its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Isubmitthat no unanimousconsent is required 
to take up that bill now; it was simply passed over temporarily in or- 
der to accommodate some of the members of the Missouri delegation. 
I submit that we have a right to go back to that bill now that the mem- 
bers of that delegation are present. 

Mr. STEELE. I had understood thatthe proposition of the bill was 
to give a pension of $5,000 a year. I understand now that Ihave been 
misinformed. I therefore withdraw my objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ü &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Apolline A. Blair, widow of Francis P. Blair, late 
a major-general in the United States Army, arrears of pension as provided by 
the acts of Congress known as the acts for the t of arrears of pensions, 
and for other purposes, approved January 25, , and March 4, 1879, so that 


said Apolline A. Blair shall receive a sum equal to $30 per month for every 
month from . the date when her late husband was mustered out of the 


service, as shown by the evidence on file in the Pension Department, till July 
9, 1875, the date of his death. 

The bill was reported by Mr. Fy an, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the words “ United States Army,” in line 6, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The sum of $5,000, in compensation for moncy and time expended by General 
Francis P. Blair in enlisting men and organizing troops for United States armies ; 
and that hereaftersaid Apolline A. Blair receive, in lieu of other pension, thesum 
of $50 per month.” . 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I should like to have the bill read asit 
will be if amended in the way recommended by the committee. 

The bill was read as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I make the point of order on that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. This evening has been set apart for the 
consideration of pension bills. I make the point of order that this is 
really not a pension bill. Itis both fora claim and a pension. The 
$5,000 is not a pension. From the reading of the bill it appears thatit 
is not proposed to give that sum to this lady as a pension, but to give it 
to her as a compensation for the servicesof her husband. It is aclaim 
and not a pension; and I submit that the bill is not in order to-night, 
under the order of the House for this evening session. 

Mr. MATSON. Perhaps in connection with the discussion of the 
point of order I may as well state the history of this bill. It has been 
reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions with an amendment. 
As originally introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
it provided that Mrs. Blair should receive arrears of pension. The Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, in accordance with its uniform policy upon 
that question, decided against giving arrears. It was insisted during 
the discussion that General Blair had sacrificed his entire fortune and 
had spent a great deal of money in the cause of the Union at the very 
outbreak of the war in o izin, and to some extent prevent- 
ing the secession of the State of Missouri, and that the spending of that 
money had so impoverished him that he had left his widow without 
anything, and that she was therefore entitled to some consideration. 

During the discussion of the question it was su; in this bill she 
could be made whole and compensation should be given to her. There- 
fore it was reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions giving her 
$5,000 for compensation for money expended by her husband. It was 
determined by the committee as in every other case in reference to the 
widow of a general officer when it was asked to increase her ion 
from $30 to $50 a month. This is the history of the case, and the bill 
was so reported. 

As to whether or not this is a pension bill, coming directly to the 
point of order, itseems to me it must be clear to the Chair this bill pro- 
vides a pension for Mrs. Blair, and is therefore a ptnsion bill. All pen- 
sion billsare notalike. Some provide a specificsum of money. Others 
provide a pensioner after being dropped shall be restored to the rolls. 
Others provide for increase of pension. A great many provide the name 
of the pensioner shall be placed on the pension-roll subject to the pro- 
visionsand limitationsof the pension laws. Thisis essentially a pension 
bill, because it provides for a pension. It is a pension bill in the par- 
liamentary meaning of the term, because it has been reported by one of 
the pension committees of the House. The House gave the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions jurisdiction of this particular bill, and that com- 
mittee has reported itback with an amendment. It must beapparentto 
the gentleman from Alabama this is not taken out of the special order 
allowing pension bills to be considered in these evening sessions. ` 

Mr. BREWER, of New York. What else beside pension doesit pro- 
vide? 

Mr. MATSON. It provides compensation for money expended by 
her husband in organizing troops. 

Mr. BREWER, of New York. Not for arrears of pension ? 

Mr. MATSON. No; we do not give arrears of pensions. 

Mr. BURNES. If the gentleman from Indiana will allow me? 

Mr. MATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNES. I think we can settle the point of order by reference 
to the order of the House. It is as follows: 

That until the further order of this House, on each Friday the House will take a 
recess at 5 o’clock until 7.30 p. m.,at which evening sessions bills on the Private 


Calendar reported from the Co: on Pensions and the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions shall be considered, 


This is a bill reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and of 
course comes within the terms of that special order. So it must be de- 
cided the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I am satisfied under that order of the 
House, which I did not think was as general as it is, the point of order 
can not be sustained. This bill certainly has been reported from the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. I therefore withdraw the point of or- 
der. I believe, however, it isa bill which should not be considered at 
this time. 

Mr. STEELE. Imake thepointof order that$5,000 of the billshould 
have been referred to the Committee on War Claims. It has nothing 
to do with pensions or arrears of pensions. It is a claim for money ex- 
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pended. We are not told how much is for services and how much for 
money expended. l- 

Mr. MORGAN. Evenif the point of order is a good one it comes too 
late. Itshould have been made at the time the bill was referred. 

Mr. BAGLEY. ‘This lady has made no claim for $5,000, but under 
the circumstances the committee think this is the best way in which 
to provide compensation to her for the services and expenditure of her 
husband. I do not understand how it should have gone to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana does not submit 
any point of parliamentary law, but merely a question of fact, and under 
the order of the House which has been read the matter of fact is clearly 
in favor of the bill. 

The Chair therefore overrules the point of order, and the Clerk will 
read the report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2981) ting arrears of pension to Mrs. Apolline A. Blair, widow of the late 
Maj. Gen. Francis P. Blair, would report as follows: 

They have had the subject under consideration, and find that by act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1877, Mrs. Apolline A. Blair, widow as aforesaid, was 
placed on the pension-list. 3 

Your committee do not deem it advisable to establish a precedent by granting 
arrearages of pension as asked for in the bill, but, in view of the invaluable 
services rendered the Government by General Blair, your committee are very 
strongly of the opinion some compensation ought to be made to his widow, and 
give the following reasons: 5 

That at the commencement of the late war General Francis P. Blair resided in 
the State of Missouri; that the citizens of that State were divided in sentiment 
on the issues of the war, but that the executive and other State officers, as well 
as a majority of the Legislature, were in sympathy with the confederacy. The 
Legislature of that State had d a law, and executive officers were en- 
de:voring to enforce it, which looked to the disarming of Union men. No offi- 
cors could be commissioned nor troops legally enlisted for United Statesservice 
under the laws as they were enacted by those in authority inthatState. In that 
emergency Frank P. Blair gave up all his time to recruiting and enlisting men 
and organizing troops for the Federal armies. To that end he =e large 
sumsof his own money, for which he never demanded or received a cent in re- 
turn from the Government of the United States. 

That he served with great gallantry and heroism all through the war, That, 
although holding many high civil and military positions in the Government, 
he died a poor man, which is one of the many evidences testifying to the ster- 
ling honesty and integrity so ristic of the man. ‘ 

Your committee are assured from the number of letters received from promi- 
nent citizens of all parties and different sections of the country that in making 
some compensation to the widow of General Blair for the inestimable services 
her husband rendered his Government they will prove ours is a republic not 
ungrateful to her heroes and patriots. K 

Your committee, therefore, recommend that in compensation for money and 
time expended by General Blair in enlisting men and organizing troops for 
United States armies, his widow, Apolline A. Blair, receive the sum of $5,000; 
and that said bill (No, 2984) be amended wd striking out all after the fifth linein 
said bill, and by adding in place thereof, after thi line, the following words: 

“ The sum of $5,000, in compensation for money and time expended by General 
Francis P. Blair, in enlisting men and o izing troops for the United States 
armies, and that hereafter said Apolline A. Blair receive, in lieu of other pensions, 
the sum of $50 per month.” 

And your committee recommend that the bill so amended do pass. 


Mr. BROADHEAD. The point of controversy in this bill seems to 
be that portion of it which provides that the sum of $5,000 shall be 
awarded to the widow of General Francis P. Blair, jr., in compenzation 
for money and time expended in enlisting men and organizing troops 
for the United States Army. Ishall direct what I have to say to that 
portion of the bill. 

Shortly after the death of General Francis P. Blair, jr., there ap- 
peared in one of the newspapers of Saint Louis the following notice: 

Letters of administration were granted to James L. Blair on the estate of 
Francis P. Blair, jr., deceased, valued at $500. 

He was 54 years of age at the time of his death. The prime of his 
life, the vigor of his manhood, the maturity of his intellect, the en- 
ergies of his great nature were spent in the cause of his country, and 
worn out prematurely by the arduous physical and mental strain upon 
his constitution which such service imposed upon him, he died, worth 


He left a widow and eight children—five sons and three daughters. 
What did they inherit? Not money, nor estates. True, there is an 
inheritance of honor and renown which belongs to them and which 
they would not if they could barter for gold; but of that which minis- 
ters to the physical wants of men he left comparatively nothing. 

His widow now asks for the passage of this bill, and I ask your at- 
tention to the consideration of its merits. 

General Blair died poor because he devoted his means and his serv- 
ices to his country. This perhaps I know as well as any living man. 
‘The passage of this bill would afford but a small recompense for the serv- 
ices rendered and the money expended by him. I think I may be per- 
mitted to say that no one knows better than I do the nature and value 
of those services in the early history of the rebellion. 

What I shall say will be the mere recital of events which belong to 
history, and then I shall leave to the judgment of this House the ques- 
tion as to whether the nation shall pay to the widow of this distin- 
pael man a portion, asmall portion, of the debt which was due to 


On the 30th of April, 1861, the Adjutant-General of the Army issued 
the following order, which was approved by President Lincoln, by 


Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, and indorsed by Winfield Scott, 
then General of the Army of the United States: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, April 30, 1861. 

Sim: The President of the United States directs that you enroll in the military 
service of the United States the loyal citizens of Saint Louis and vicinity, not 
exceeding, with those heretofore enlisted, 10,000 in number, for the pu 
of maintaining the authority of the United States and for the protection of the 
peaceable inhabitants of Missouri, and Si will, if deemed necessary for that 

urpose by yourself and by Messrs. O. D. ey; Jobn Harn, James O. 
ead, Samuel T. Glover, J. Nitzig, and Francis P. Blair, jr., proclaim martial law 
in the city of Saint Louis. 

The additional force hereby authorized shall be discharged in part or in whole, 
if enlisted, as soon as it appears to you and the gentlemen above named that 
there is no danger of an attempt on the part of the enemies of the Government 
to take military possession of the city of Saint Louis ar the city in control of 
a combination against the Government of the United States, and while such 
additional foree remains in the service same shall be governed by the rules 
and articles of war and such regulations as you may p! be. It shall, 
like the force heretofore directed to be enrolled, be under yourcommand. The 
arms and other military stores in the Saint Louis arsenal not needed for the forces 
of the United States in Missouri must be removed to Springtield or some other 
safe place of deposit in the State of Illinois as y as practicable by the 
ordnance officer in charge at Saint Louis, 


[{Indorsements.] 
oe revolutionary times, and therefore I do not object to the irregularity of 
W. 8s. 
Approved April 30, 1861. 
A. LINCOLN, 


Colonel Thomas will make thisorder. 
5 SIMON CAMERON, Secretary of War. 
Capt. NATHANIEL LYON, 


YON, 
Commanding Department of the West. 


(Soe volume 1, 675, of Rebellion Record, Documentary History of the 
War, for a copy of this order.) rvs 


I produce this order, made by the authority of the War Department 
and approved by the President, for the purpose of calling attention to 
some of the events which preceded its issue. The citizens named in 
this order had been formed into what was denominated a committee of 
safety abgut the Ist of February, 1861, three months before the making 
of this order. All of them were appointed at a meeting of Union men 
held in Saint Louis about the Ist of February; for the line was already 
drawn in Missouri between those who favored the Union cause and those 
who were preparing to commit Missouri to the movement then con- 
templated and announced of forming a Southern confederacy. ‘ToGen- 
eral Blair must be accorded the credit of having originated and organ- 
ized this movement. To this committee was confided the cause and in- 
terests of the Union men in Saint Louis. Blair was the heart and soul 
of this movement. It was known that the governor and the State au- 
thorities favored secession. The people of the State it was supposed 
were nearly equally divided upon the question. Subsequent events, 
particularly the election for members of the convention held on the 18th 
of February, 1861, shows that a majority was in favor of the Union, but 
the State authorities were in the hands of the secessionists. The Union 
men of Saint Louis, under the direction of the committee of safety, pro- 
ceeded to organize, arm, and drill in anticipation of the impending con- 
flict. They labored with energy and fidelity in the fulfillment of their 
mission, and between that time and the 2ist of April, 1861, four regi- 
ments of volunteers were raised and organized by the election of officers, 
and were ready to be mustered into the service; but they had no arms. 
On the 17th of April, 1861, the answer of Governor Jackson, of Mis- 
souri, to the call made on the States for troops was made public. He 
refused to furnish troops. I read his letter in reply to a telegram from 
the Secretary of War: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI, 
dispatch of the 15th instant Nt an iep ese oh 
Sire: Your 
ments of men japar service eidar saia do aaen i y weeet Meteor: 
hend, no doubt but these men are intended to form a part of the present army 
to make war upon the people of the seceded States. Your uisition, in my 
ju ent, is illegal, unconstitutional, and revolutionary, in ita objects inhuman 
and diabolical, and can not be complied with. Not one man will the State of 
Missouri to carry on such an unholy crusade. 
C. F., JACKSON, Governor of Missouri. 
Hon. Simos CAMERON, , 
Secretary 


of War, Washington City. 


That day Blair, assuming to act for the Union men of Missouri, as he 
had a right to do, telegraphed to the Secretary of War offering to fur- 
nish four regiments of volunteers for active duty, and asking that an 
officer be appointed to muster them into the service. On that day Blair 
received a telegraphic dispatch from the Secretary of War accepting the 
four regiments which he had a few days before tendered to the Govern- 
ment in a dispatch to the Secretary of War. On the same day Lienten- 
ant Schofield received orders from Washington to muster volunteers into 
the service. But there was no authority to arm them, as will be seen 
by a letter of that date written by Captain Lyon, then in command of 
the arsenal at Saint Louis, as follows: 


SAINT LOUIS ARSENAL, April 21, 1861. 


DEAR Stem: Mr. Schofield has no authority to arm and equip these men, if he 
enrolls them, nor any instructions given about the location and disposal of 
them, and without the sanction of General Harney to this matter we are liable 
to serious planes A? as the General may, on hearing what is transpiring, order 
my arrest, even while trying to arm the men, for vio! his orders about issu- 
ing arms; and as he has the rank and authority, he may direct the volunteer 
force away or to disperse. We donot seem to be starting out right with the in- 
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structions Mr. Schofield now has. Lieutenants Saxton and Schofield will explain 
more fully what I have not time to write, 
Yours, truly, 


To F. P. BLAIR, Jr. 


General Harney was in command of the department; he had received 
no such order, and therefore did not feel authorized toact in the prem- 
ises. Captain Lyon, however, at the urgent request of Blair, deter- 
mined to receive them into the arsenal and arm them that night, which 
he did, saying in his reply to Blair’s letter: 

This of course is with the understanding that Lieutenant Schofield will at once 
accept them and be prepared to arm and equip them. I hed rece he has this au- 
thority, though, if not, I must see them armed at any rate. 

I may mention here, as a part of the history of those times, that a 
distinguished Representative from the State of Pennsylvania, then act- 
ing as the war governor of Pennsylvania, now a member of this House, 
was telegraphed to by General Blair to aid in inducing the Secretary 
of War to receive these four regiments and order them to be armed and 
mustered into the service. That dispatch reads as follows: 

Sarst Louis, April 21, 1861. 


N. LYON, 


Governor A. G. CURTIN, 
Harrisburg, Pa. : 

An officer of the Army here has received an order to muster in Missouri regi- 
ments. General Harney refuses to let them remain in the arsenal grounds or 
permit them to be armed, I wish this fact to be communicated to the Secretary 
of War by special messenger; instructions sent immediately to Harney to re- 
ceive the troops in the arsenal and arm them. Our friends distrust Harney 
very much. e should be superseded immediately by pno another com- 
mander in this district. The object of the secessionists the arsenal 
here, with its 75,000 stand of arms, and he refuses the means of defending it. We 
have plenty of men, but no arms. 

FRANK P. BLAIR, Jr. 


The four regiments were received and mustered into the service, and 
between that time and the 11th of May five more regiments were mus- 
tered in. Of the regiments mustered in on the 21st of April the First 
Regiment of Missouri Volunteers was commanded by Col. F. P. Blair, 
jr. It consummated a wish and a determination which I myself often 
heard him express, that he would raise the first regiment of volunteers 
for the war in defense of the Union which should be raised west of the 
Mississippi River, and this had been done without the aid of the Gov- 
ernment or of the hostile State authorities. The secessionists were or- 
ganizing and arming under the authority of the governor, and Blair had 
the wisdom to foresee that unless the Union men made p tions 
to counteract this movement without the assistance of the General Gov- 
ernment, which was not able then to afford them assistance, the State of 
Missouri would be taken out of the Union, and the large supply of arms 
and ammunition then in the Saint Louis arsenal would be taken pos- 
session of. Captain Lyon had only between three and four hundred 
troops at the arsenal, collected from the military posts on the frontier, 
and embracing a company of raw recruits, and the Government was 
unable to re-enforce him. He was not ed to the command of that 
post until the 19th of March, 1861. In season and out of season dur- 
ing the period I have referred to, by day and by night, Blair devoted 
all his time and energies to the organization of volunteer companies 
and taking such other steps as were thought necessary to secure Mis- 
souri to the Union cause. He was in intimate relations with the ad- 
ministration at Washington, his brother being then a member of the 
Cabinet, and he made frequent visits to the Capitol with the view ot 
advising with the President as to what steps were necessary to be 
taken. 

As early as Jan 24, General Scott received information to the 
effect that a plot was laid for the seizure of the United States arsenal 
at Saint Louis, where there were at least 40,000 stand ofarms. Major 
Bell was then in command of the fort. He was removed and ordered 
to the eastern department; he declined obeying the order and tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted, and Major Hayner assumed the 
command, On the 11th of March, 1861, Blair wrote to Cameron, Sec- 
retary of War, asking that Lyon be put in command over Hayner (see 
page 656 of Rebellion Record), and on the 19th of March, as above 
stated, Major Hayner received orders (No. 74) assigning the command 
of the troops and defenses of the arsenal to Captain Lyon. 

On the 16th of April, General Harney, who was in command of the 
department, wrote to the Adjutant-General of the Army that the Saint 
Louis arsenal was threatened. I mention these matters for the purpose 
of showing the perilous condition of affairs at Saint Louis and thei im- 

ce of the work then being done by General Blair. On the 17th 
of April the letter of Governor Jackson, of Missouri, refusing to furnish 
troops under the call of President Lincoln, was written, and on the same 
day Blair telegraphed to the Secretary of War offering to furnish four 
regiments for active duty and asking for an officer to muster them into 
the service. Most of what was done in Saint Louis by the Union men 
had to be done secretly, for the police force and the State authorities were 
against them, and we all know something of the bitter feeling existing 
at that time, especially in the’ border States, between the two parties. 
Of the first company that was raised Blair became captain. It was 
armed by private subscription, and Blair, tomy knowledge, paid a part 
of the money to purchase the muskets and ammunition. This was on 
the 14th of Aeda 1861. 
Afterward when Colonel Blair was organizing the First Regiment of 
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Missouri Volunteers—one of the regiments which was mustered into 
the service at the arsenal on the 21st of April, 1861—he was unable to 
get uniforms for them from the Government. He could not get them 
on the credit of the Government vouchers which he offered to give, and 
he was obliged to buy them finally from the late Robert Campbell, of 
Saint Louis, who required Colonel Blair’s individual note, which he 
afterward paid, and for which he was never reimbursed. What the 
amount of this note was I am unable tostate, but it was certainly more 
than the amount asked to be paid to his widow in the bill now before 
the House. To show the estimation in which his services were held at 
the time I quote from an influential journal of the date of June 26, 
1861, just after his departure for Washington to take his seat at the 
called session of Congress which was to assemble on the 4th of July, 
1861: 


With the expansive vigor of a su rintellect he has developed new powers 
in every crisis, and risen equalto the demands of every emergency. he we! he 
fills a higher place in the popular estimation than he has ever filled. He has 
left Missouri with a greater reputation, a more extended influence, and larger 
capabilities for good than she has yet enjoyed. It is but just to Colonel Blair to 
record that on his return to this city in April last (this was after a short absence 
at Washington) his talents were subjected to most severe and trying experi- 
— nd ob; before sonar SDIS a wa a pane pe rh aed 


who might ties the work would be set a and cut to pieces f Uni the * min- 
ute-men,” who were garrisoned and fortified within the city. 

But another and most imposing difficulty to be overcome lay in the hesitation 
and timidity of many men of influence among the Union men themselves. It 
was poirot T, to organize; it was rash to arm; it would excite se- 
cessionists, provoke attack, draw down upon us the city police, and lead to 

bloodshed. But all these difficulties were surmounted; it was in the genius of 
Colonel Blair to overcome them all, He movedright on. His quiet, steady, and 
unpretending courage insprited the faltering Union men. diseretion and 
celerity of action overreached both the police and the minute-men. The or- 
ganization was perfected with so much secrecy and dispatch an arar 
seemed to have ncreatedinan hour. * * * The victories afterward w: 
were achieved in the winter and spring, when Frank Blair and the friends war 
followed after him, in their self-denying work of aa moreas the streets 
and alleys of Sey Louis by n re and met with secrecy in halls and garrets, 
and collected zia officered and drilled and formed and molded into shape by 
slow d the Union army g Saint Louis, 6,000 strong, soon after to be 
swelled by contributions from the country to nearly thrice that number. 


It was said at the time by some good Union men that his action was 
premature, and that he precipitated events which otherwise would not 
have occurred. The subsequent publication of a letter from Claiborne 
F. Jackson, governor of Missouri, of the date of April 28, 1861, proves 
that hewas not mistaken. That letter, the original of which I have, 
proves that he was correct in hisjudgment. The letter is as follows: 


JEFFERSON CITY, April 28, 1861. 


My Dear Sir: I write this note in confidence and under a state of mind very 
peculiar. I Lig not when I have been so deeply mortified as on yesterday 
when I the leading editorial of the Republican. Governor Price called 
on me 2 few days since when passing on his way to Saint Louis. We had an 
interview of ten minutes, not more. It was strictly private and confidential. 
Neither was at liberty to repeat what the other said, much less was either 
licensed to misstate and misrepresent the position of the other. Governor Price 
asked me what I thought as 3 the time of calling the y eer I told him 
not to be in a hurry, but to wait till the Legislature met, and to be here at that 
time, so that we could consult with the members from all parts of the State 
and fix upon a proper time; that, in my judgment, we should not go out of the 
Union until the Legislature had time to arm the State to some extent and place 
it in a proper position of defense. This was, in substance, the sum total of all 
I said toh Governor Price said many things to me in that short interview 
which I am not at liberty to repeat, and which I could not do without doing 
violence to my sense of honor, violating every rule of propete which governs 
the intercourse of gentlemen, and forfeiting all claims to the position of an 
honorable member of community. 

If it be the purpose of Paschall and Price to make me indorse the ition of 
the Republican, and the miserable, base, and cowardly conduct of Governor 
Price's submission convention, then they are wofully mistaken, Lashed and 
driven as they have been by an "indignant and outraged constituency from their 
position of “unconditional Union,” they are now seeking shelter under the 
miserable absurdity of “armed neutrality.” About the only truth in Paschall’s 
article is that in which he states my policy to be a “ peace policy.” This is 
true. Iam for peace, and so is everybody, except Lincoln Aa Frank Blair. 
You will do me an especial favor to inform Mr. hall that when Governor 
Jackson wishes his ponon upon matters of Barge uses properly stated 
and set out before people he will take some direct manner of doing it, 
and not rely upon the elores and garbled statements of a set of men who, 
under the garb of friendship, seek to obtain his confidence only to betray him, 
and play the part of pimps and spies. 

I a on think Missouri should gorek T to-day or to-morrow, but I do not think 
it good policy that I should publicly so declare. I wanta little time to arm the 
State, and I am assuming every responsibility to do it with all ible dispatch. 
Missouri should act in concert with Tennessee and Kentu They are all 
bound to go out, and should po, together if possible, ap! iuiement is that 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas will be out in a few days, and when 
go Missouri and Kentucky must follow. Let us then prepare to make our 
EWe should keep our own counsels. Every man in the State isin favor 
ing the State. Then let it be done. All are op to furnishing Mr. 
Lincoln with soldiers. Time will settle the balance. Nothing should be said 
ey the time or the manner in which Missouri should goout. Thatshe ought 


bg eps and wil at the proper time, I have no doubt, 
She o! ve gone out last winter when she could have seized the public 
arms on eb Yes pro) and defended herself. This she has failed to do and 


must now wait a li while. Paschall isa base submissionist, and desires to 
remain with the North if every other slave State should go out. This he proved 
in indorsing all those who voted against Bast'samendment. The people of Mis- 
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souri must, I think, understand my position. Paschall knows the ple are 
twenty to one against him, and hence he seeks to drag me into his aid and sup- 
port. You should denounce his course and expose his ness. To frighten 
our people into the most slavish position he parades before them from day to 
day our defenseless attitude, and meanly makes it out a thousand times worse 
than it reallyis. Missouri can put into the field 20,000 men better armed 
thanour fathers were who won our independence. If you can I should be very 
glad to see you here on Tuesday evening. I hope you will fully comprehend 
my whole policy: and without undertaking to shadow it forth specifically or in 
detail, I only ask that you will defend me from the false position in which Pas- 
chall and Price seem disposed to place me. Call on every country paper to 
defend me, and assure them I am fighting ler the true flag. Who does not 
know that ev: ag an of my heart is with the South? The Legislature, in 
my view, should sit in secret and touch nothing but measures of defense. 

the measures of Mr. Sturgeon, Mr. Paschal], Mr. Taylor & Co., in regard totheir 
railroads all go by the board. I have not the patience or time to talk of such 
matters now. Let us first preserve our liberties and attend to business matters 
viata tia Let all our energies and all our means be applied to our defense and 

ety. 
Yours, truly, 


J. W. TUCKER, Esq. 


C. F. JACKSON, 


Missournr HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Saint Louis, April 29, 1884. 


I ey. that the foregoing is a true copy of the original letter of C, F. Jackson 
to J. W. Tucker, on file in archives of this society. 
[seax.] OSCAR W. COLLET, Keeper of Archives, 


I shall not comment upon this letter except to say that General Blair 
asa Union man was right in taking and making those early and ac- 
tive preparations which did more than all else to secure Missouri to 
the cause of the Union. Missouri and Kentucky did, in the language 
of Governor Jackson, act in concert; but it was not in the cause which 
he championed. Had it been otherwise than it was, and those two great 
States had acted in concert at that early period of the rebellion, and the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers become the lines of separation, results 
might have been different. 

t transpired afterward does not properly belong to this discus- 
sion. During the four years of the terrible struggle that followed these 
events the gallant deeds performed by the heroic commander of the 
Seventeenth Army Corps belong to history and are chronicled in the 
archives of the Republic. Devoted tothe cause of the Union, which in 
his inmost soul he believed was necessary to establish justice, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessi of liberty, he periled 
all for its maintenance, inspired not by prejudice or passion or sec- 
tional animosity, but by a lofty sense of duty; and when the conflict 
was over and the last armed foe to the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment had surrendered, he returned to his adopted State of Missouri 
to find a large number of Missourians disfranchised by unconstitu- 
tional acts of oppression and the conditions of surrender ruthlessly and 
shamefully broken by those whom the fortunes of war had placed in 
control of political affairs in the State. He at once made himself the 
champion of his oppressed fellow-citizens and their defender against 
the outrages practiced against them in the name of loyalty. He be- 
came the defender of those who had so lately been his enemies—the 
defender I should rather say of plighted faith, of law, and of justice, 
and of honor—for proud as he justly was of hisown great achievements 
in the cause to which he had devoted the best years of his life, he 
would not then, nor would he ever in the subsequent years of his life, 
lend his name or his fame or his influence to the cause of injustice, or 
suffer it to be used for the purpose of keeping alive the prejudices and 
passions engendered by the struggle through which the country had 

. He had meta gallant foe in open combat; that foe had sur- 
rendered, and thenceforward he was his fellow-citizen and his equal, 
and a wrong done to him was a wrong done to the cause of justice. 

History furnishes but few examples of such lofty natures, but his 
was one of the— 

Great souls who would have died for truth and left their fame 

To be the watchword of another age. 

For I know and Missouri knows that hedid in the tumultuous scenes 
which followed the war in that distracted State often peril his life in 
defense of those who were disfranchised by test-oaths and unconstitu- 
tional legislation, and the records of the highest court in this Govern- 
ment show that he offered himself as a sacrifice to test the validity of 
such acts in times of peace. 

But this is no time to pronounce such a eulogy upon his character as 
it justly merits. The proposition before you is a business proposition. 
This Government owes a debt for money expended and services per- 
formed which was not paid to him and is justly due to those he has left 
behind him, and whieh onght to be recognized by all who are now par- 
ticipating in its benefits and have to do with the management of its 
affairs. 

Now, to show the esteem in which his memory is held by his fellow- 
citizens of Missouri, I ask leave to have read an extract from an article 
in a paper edited by a man who served through the war in behalf of the 
confederate cause, and who was perhaps one of the most ultra men en- 
gaged in that conflict. He waswith General Shelby during the whole 
of his career in the West; at the time he was commander of a brigade: 

There is a bill before Congress to pension the widow of General Frank P. Blair, 
and grant to her certain arrearages of pension which are justly due. A more 
righteous measure was never pro} Mrs. Blair is poor, very poor. Her 


husband gave thousands u thousands of dollars out of his own pocket to 
arm and equip Federal soldiers, not one dollar of which was ever paid back to 
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tion of Jefferson City, the skirmish at 
Biair, using what 
it to get more, made five 
full ba ase ge rl ready for battle and hurried them to the front at a time when 
everything depended upon speed, discipline, and organization. 


him. Singer By Geaa Lyon's oceu 
Boonville, and the desperate gore at Wilson’s Creek, Gene 
money he had at his command and pressing his cred 


In a pecuniary sense, General Blair never took a moment's heed to-day of 
what to-morrow would bring forth. He might have made millions, but his 
high sense of honor and his scrupulous integrity forbade him to ronets upon 
the needs and distresses of his country, and he died penniless. He was more 
than a soldier, because he was also a chief, a Jeader, a free-soil apostle, and a 
po het among his people. He saved Missouri to the Union, and in doing so 
ne did what no other man in the whole Commonwealth could have done. It 
is but simple truth to declare that if Frank Blair had espoused the cause of 
the South and thrown into it the same skill, energy, impetuosity, and andacity 
which characterized every act of those first stormy and momentous days in 
Missouri, the confederacy to-day might have been an accomplished fact. He 
would have seized the Saint Louis arsenal. He could have carried with him 
100,000 volunteers, and 100,000 such soldiers as those Missouri did produce would 
have whip the fight. 

We speak of these things ay, to prove the extent of the obligations this 
Government is under to General Blair, and toshow how justand how righteous 
is his widow's demand for a pension. 


What has occurred since the events to which I have alluded of course 
has no place in this discussion, but it is proper that I should speak of 
the character of this man and of his exploits. The question before us 
is whether, after the money and means which General Blair furnished 
for the purpose of raising troops to sustain the cause of the Union, and 
for which he asked no recompense from his Government, we are now 
willing to grant what this bill proposes for his impoverished widow. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to present any ad- 
ditional reasons to those already submitted to the committee why the 
pening bill should be favorably reported, but a sense of its justness and 
a knowledge of the interest felt by the people of Missouri in anything 
affecting the family of General Blair forbid that I should remain silent. 

Of all the great men who have reflected honor upon the State of Mis- 
souri no one was held by her people in more affectionate regard than 
their model statesman and dauntless soldier, Francis P. Blair, jr. His 
record of self-abnegation and uncaleulating devotion to the cause of his 
country from the beginning to the close of the war has been presented by 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. BROADHEAD, his life-long friend and 
admirer, and although, Mr. Chairman, when the war came on the sons 
of Missouri in about equal numbers rushed to the Army of the Union 
and to the army of the South, and shared the reverses and fortunes of 
war until it ended, there is no fair-minded citizen of that great State, 
be he an ex-Federal or ex-confederate soldier, be he Republican or 
Democrat, who would not echo all my friend has said. 

All the people of Missouri are proud, and they feel that they have a 
right to be proud, that Frank Blair cast his home in their midst; the 
men who loved the Union, because of the invaluable service rendered 
their cause and his unselfish sacrifices made in its behalf; the men 
who loved the South, because when their flag went down in eternal 
night and they returned to their homes they found in him a man 
who said by his conduct: ‘In the ashes of all bitter remembrances let 
the animosities engendered by the war be eternally buried, and let us 
all indulge the fond hope that this grand country of ours is but in the 
springtide of its glorious career.” : 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the people of Missouri loved General Blair while 
living, and they cherish and revere his memory now that he is dead. 
Always active in politics except when in the Army, bold, fearless, and 

ive, strange to say he made few, perhaps no enemies; and the 
beautiful tribute paid to Sheridan by Moore could most justly be ap- 
plied to him— 
Whose fan: i "sli 
Played rosad every objeck, and shone se t+ played 
Whose wit in the contest, as gentle as bright. 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 

Always engaged in politics, as I have said, serving in the Legislature 
of Missouri or in this Hall or the Chamber at the other end of the 
Capitol, unlike some who have engaged in similar service, Frank Blair 
lived, Frank Blair died a poor man. He was in the public service a 
few years ago when the waves of temptation rolled over tne land, and 
many strong men fell before them, but against Frank Blair they dashed 
into spray as the waves of the sea upon the rock-bound coast. 

The bill before us as introduced by my colleague [Mr. O’NEILL] 
provided for the payment of arrears of pension to the widow of General 
Blair; in that form, in my opinion, it ought to have been reported by 
the committee; in that form it ought to have been enacted into law. 

If Frank Blair had been granted a pension or had even made application 
for one, his widow, without any special legislation on the part of Congress, 
would have been entitled to pension under the law of 1879. Thatisa 

strained construction of that law that precludes the widows 
of soldiers from the benefits of the provisions of the act in relation to 
arrearage, but it is the one placed upon it by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. Perhaps no such law should have been enacted. About this 
there may be opposite opinions; but all must agree that the wife of a 
deceased soldier should not be refused a pension because her husband 
preferred to support himself and his family rather than invoke the aid 
of his Government. General Blair’s unselfish character is illustrated 
by his refusal to ask the bounty of his Government which he had served 
so honorably and with such distinction. But the billas amended asks 
simply the payment to his widow of asmall part of the money he freely 
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paid out in organizing and equipping troops for the service of the Gov- 
ernment. There ought to be no objection to its passage. I trust it 
may, but I am sure it can notafford the committee as much pleasure to 
do this simple act of justice to Mrs. Blair as it will the people of Mis- 
souri to have it done. [Applause. ] 

Mr. STEELE. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEELE. The law itself providing for arrears also establishes 
a limitation, that all applications filed after the Ist of July, 1880, 
should be debarred from the privileges of arrears. 

Mr. CLARDY. I understand that. 

Mr. STEELE. That is the construction of the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

Mr. CLARDY. But Mrs. Blair is not denied a pension at the Pen- 
sion Department on that ground, but on the same ground on which 
many another widow is denied a pension, because her husband did not 
apply for and obtain a pension in his lifetime. 

A MEMBER. That can not be. 

Mr. CLARDY. Yes, sir; that is true. There is now pending in this 
House a bill which undertakes to bring about an equality between the 
widows who are drawing pensions from the Government. A similar 
bill, as the present occupant of the chair [Mr. HATCH, of Missouri] 
will well remember, was reported in the Forty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry my distinguished friends 
on the other side have occapied so much time in advocacy of this bill, 
because the country is familiar with the distinguished services of Gen- 
eral Blair, and no one gainsays that he contributed a great deal to the 
cause of the Union. But what I object to is that the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, while guarding so strenuously the Treasury that they 
will not inany case, however meritorious, grantarrears of pensions, have 
notwithstanding, in order to gratify my friends on the other side of the 
House, ae ahs TA to cover up what is in fact such an allowance by 
bringing in a bill for supposed claims, 

For my part I think that every man and every widow who has ap- 
plied for a pension since July 1, 1880, if able to connect the disease or 
disability of the soldier with the service, is just as much entitled to a 
pension from the date that the disease or disability originated as though 
application had been made before that time. The history of the Pen- 
sion Department shows that of the applications for arrears made 
within the first year after the limitation of time had expired 55 per 
cent. were from widows who had doubtless been prevented by ignorance 
of the law from applying in time and obtaining their arrears. 

This case is one that would not pass the Pension Department for any 
amount, because it can not be proved that the disability was contracted 
in the line of duty, 

Mr. CLARDY. I want to inform my friend that Mrs. Blair already 
draws a pension of $30 a month. 

Mr. STEELE. Then Ihave been misinformed. That being the case, 
this is a proposition to increase her pension. Iam heartily in favor of 
it, and I am in favor of giving her a pension from the time her husband 
contracted the disability; but I am not in favor of saying that we will 
in this case give $5,000 in a lump sum to this widow and that this is 
not to be considered arrears of pension. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Is the gentleman in favor of granting 
a pension to the widow from the time that the husband contracted the 
disability, or from the time of the death of the husband ? 

Mr. STEELE. In the case of the widow from the time of the hus- 
band’s death, and in the case of the soldier from the time the disability 
was contracted. 

Now I want to call the attention of my Democratic friends who are 
here to the fact that in all cases of applications for pensions, in all cases 
where it is proposed to grant to soldiers that which justly and equita- 
bly belongs to them, they have the help of this side of the House. I 
want you to go on record in this matter and say that you are in favor 
of this being a precedent. We hear a great deal of talk in this House 
about precedents. I do not care for precedents myself. Wheneverwe 
have a meritorious case presented here I am in favor of passing it, 
precedent or no precedent. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman what politics there 
is in this case. He talks about ‘‘this side of the House” and about 
“í Democrats.’ How does he get politics into this case? 

Mr. STEELE. In this way: whenever on this side of the House we 
undertake to pass a bill, there is as a rule objection on the other side. 
But there is never, as a rule, objection to bills of this class on this 
side. 

Mr. BLAND. Thatis a mere statement of the gentleman which has 
no reference to this case, and no support in fact. 

Mr. STEELE. I should like very much, indeed, if I could—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, Has the gentleman ever voted on a 
special bill that granted arrears of pension? 

Mr. STEELE. I have in committee, and I will here in the House 
whenever such a bill may come up. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Upon a special bill ? 

Mr. STEELE. Special or general. I have a general bill which has 
been reported from the Committee on Pensions, and which I hope will 
pass this House. . 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. That is all news to me. 

Mr. STEELE. I can give you a great deal of news if you will come 
around and see me. [Laughter. ] 

I am very glad to see so many of my Democratic friends here to-night. 
I hope they will come every night. I hope they will vote in favor of 
bills of this class, and not undertake to cover up a matter like this and 
say that it is not arrears of pension. It is arrears of pension, if it is 
anything. 

There is no itemized statement of account. As a matter of claim it 
should have gone to the Committee on Claims. I am not going to ob- 
ject, but I do ask gentlemen having it in charge to let it go into the 
House so-we may have a quorum and a yea-and-nay vote on this ques- 
tion. I tell you I will vote for it when it goes into the House. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I had supposed the Congress of tae 
United States was intended to correct the rigid rules of fixed law, and 
to do justice and to doright where the law failed either to do justice or 
right. 

was in a position to watch with great anxiety that terrible and 
calamitous war. I believed then, as I believe now, that if Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Maryland had gone out of the Union the war might have 
resulted differently. I believed then, as I do now, that if Virginia 
had remained in the Union we might have been saved the calamities 
of that war. 

I do not know of any gentleman, of the living or the dead, who ren- 
dered more useful and essential service in keeping the t State of 
Missouri faithful to the Government than Mr. Blair, whose widow is 
to be the beneficiary of this legislation. 

That letter or telegram revived in my memory a part of the history 
of the war. When that telegram reached me Washington was shut 
up and I could not communicate with the authorities in answer to a 
dispatch of such momentous importance, when it seemed to be neces- 
sary for positive action to keep a great State in the Union, and it was 
not until about a year ago that General Schofield learned from me how 
they got the order to organize troops and seize arms. I was the 
Mr. Chairman, who gave the order. [Applause.] I took it for gran 
the authorities here would approve of it when communications were 
established between Harrisburg and Washington. Thatman received 
orders in Missouri to organize troops and seize arms necessary to defend 
the loyal citizens of that State, and he answered with promptness 
worthy of his manhood. [Applause.] 

You may call it arrears of pension, you may call it bounty, you may 
call it compensation for the money he expended in the war, or for his 
wasted and worn life; but I prefer, as a member of this House, to at- 
tribute it to soul-like, God-given patriotism which inspired him to act 
promptly for his country, I am in favor of the bill whetherit is a prec- 
edent to be followed hereafter or not. [Applauseand criesof ‘‘ Vote !’’] 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what has been said 
on the subject of this being a bill giving arrears of pension, I desire to 
say I stated at the beginning of the consideration of this case, giving 
a history of this matter, that the Committee on Invalid Pensions ex- 
pressly refused to consider even the matter of giving arrears of pension 
to Mrs. Blair. That was the proposition embodied in the bill, but we 
refused to consider it. In the discussion of the bill it was insisted that 
General Blair had expended a large sum of money in the way of or- 
ganizing troops at the outset of the war, and that she ought to be reim- 
bursed therefor; that he had left her without anything, and we agreed 
to embody in this bill, not in the way of arrears of pensions, but simply 
as a proposition to compensate and to reimburse her for money which 
had been spent by her husband, and which probably would have gone 
to her if he had not spent it. There are no arrears of pension about 
this bill. The Committee on Invalid Pensions was determined on the 
proposition to treat all alike and to give no arrears of pensions. 

Mr. STEELE. Will my colleague inform me if they resolved them- 
selves into a Committee on War Claims ora Committee of Claims when 
they resolved to do this? 

Mr. MATSON. They acted on the whole matter before them as they 
had the right todo. In considering the claim of Mrs. Francis P. Blair 
to get back the money lent the Government of the United States, or 
whatever you may please to call it, we only determined she should have 
the $5,000, and so awarded it to her. 

We have heard a gentleman whose word is good, not here or in the 
State of Missouri alone, butsall over the United States, who is known 
to be a man of high character, who says he knows in one single trans- 
action General Blair paid out more money for the use of the Govern- 
ment and the benefit of the Union than is proposed to be given to his 
widow by this bill. 

Mr. STEELE. I would inquire of my colleague whether he does 
not think the distinguished gentleman he refers to ought to have in- 
troduced a bill and let it go to the Committee on War Claims? 

Mr. MATSON. Idonot. I think when the whole subject-matter 
of relief, which is the subject-matter of this bill, is brought to the at- 
tention of any committee that committee ought to act upon it and not 
parcel the matter out; that the committee ought to report a bill, just 
as it did report a bill, that would give this lady substantial relief—a bill 
that would not propose merely to increase her pension, but a bill that 
would propose to reimburse her as far as Congress could. What isthe 
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objection of those who are not opposed to the proposition itself? The 
matter is before the House as well coming from the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions as if it had come from the Committee on War Claims or 
any other. 

Mr. STEELE. My objection is that the bill is not called what it is. 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions has jurisdiction only in the case 
of pensions; and if this is not a pension, and if it is not arrears of pen- 
sion, I object to calling it anything eise. 

Mr. MATSON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that if it is 
not arrears of pension he objects to calling it anything else? 

Mr. STEELE. I am going to vote for the bill, and I am to vote for 
it because it is arrears of pension. 

Mr. MATSON. I want the gentleman to understand that it is com- 
pensation. It is a just claim. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BROADHEAD], who knows the facts, has stood before this House and 
said he knows it is just. Besides, we have the testimony of another 
of the colleagues of Frank Blair in those troublous times, who lived 
then in Southwestern Missouri, and who is now a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, Judge FyAN, who sprung to the breach as 
these other gentlemen did to save the Union at the outset of the war. 
He stated the same thing to the committee, that he knew, or was satisfied 
from circumstances within his knowledge, that this money was spent by 
General Blair. 

Mr. STEELE. The bill says it is for distinguished services and for 


money paid out. 
Mr. MATSON. ‘‘For compensation’’ is the language of the bill. 
Will the gentlemen allow me to suggest that the 


Mr. MORGAN. 
gentleman on the other side of the House [Mr. STEELE] and the gen- 
tleman on this side of the House [Mr. Matson] both agree upon sup- 
porting the bill. The only objection on the other side of the House is 
to the name. I would est to the gentleman that what we call a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet. It is all right; you will 
vote for it any way. 

Mr. MATSON. I desirethe House distinctly to understand the ground 
upon which the bill is placed; for I do not intend it shall be said that 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions have reported in favor of giving ar- 
rears of ion. We have not done so in any case. 

On the general subject suggested by my colleague [Mr. STEELE], I 
understand he is in favor of giving arrears of pension to all who have 
filed their claims since the Istof July, 1880. He and I need not quarrel 
about that matter, That is not the issue here; and he is no more in 
favor of that proposition than I am, not abit more. I have understood 
him to say he was objecting because objections to other bills had come 
from this side of the House, and that he regarded this bill as being a bill 
from this side of the House. Did I misunderstand him? 

Mr. STEELE. Iam led to believe that side of the House is partic- 
ularly interested in this bill from the number of my distinguished 
friends I see here this evening. 

Mr. MATSON. I understand, then, the gentleman is objecting for 
that reason. There may be some gentlemen on this side who may not 
support the bill, but I hope there are none on either side of the House 
who will not support it, for itis a just and proper bill. But I want to 
say to the gentleman that instead of that being his reason he must have 
some other reason than that he must make an objection because some- 
times there are objections on this side of the House. I want to remind 
him that in the consideration of these pension bills on Friday nights 
he is the only gentleman here from the State of Indiana who has ever 
objected to any private pension bill; he is the only one, so far as I can 
recall. And there is a bill upon the Private Calendar that has stood 
there since the first Friday night that we to consider pension 
‘bills, and it has stood there because of the objection of my colleague. 
Yet that case is recommended especially in a letter, which was read from 
the Clerk’s desk, by General Grant, Commander of the Army of the 
United States in the late war. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman please to state what case he re- 
fers to? 

Mr. MATSON. It is the case of William J. Lee, who was a scout. 
The gentleman-from Indiana objected to its consideration; and it has 
not passed, but stands on the Calendar yet. 

Mr. STEELE. That bill was a proposition to place a private citizen 
on the pension-roll. I want to pension soldiers before I commence to 
pension private citizens. 

Mr. MATSON. So much in reply to what the gentleman says about 
making objections. I have no sort of objection myself to gentlemen 
criticising the reports of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, I want 
to have their recommendations reviewed. The Committee on Invalid 
Pensions have tried to make these reports as carefully as they could. 
They have tried to lay down general rules and follow them, and we 
have no objection to these criticisms. Ifa case is brought here which 
it isfound ought notto pass, we do not want it to pass. If it is right we 
want it to pass. We believe, and the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
have so reported unanimously, that this bill is right and ought to pass. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, having introduced the 
bill granting arrears of pension to the widow of General Blair, I think 
a brief explanation will enable the committee to appreciate the amend- 
ment, 
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The family of General Blair possess the same spirit which animated 
him during life, to never place a money value on whatever service he 
could render his country, or toask reimbursement for moneys which he 
voluntarily expended in his country’s cause. Hence no claim has 
ever been presented, nor would this claim be pending here to-night 
only for the reason that when Congress granted a ion to Mrs. Blair 
it was presumed that arrears of pension were included. Application 
for those arrears was made, and the Commissioner of Pensions found that 
through some technicality or defect in the law he could not allow it, 
while at the same time conceding its justice. The introduction of this 
bill followed. It seems that under the practice of this House no bill 
for arrears could be reported. Hence it was that Judge Fy An and others, 
who were familiar with the expenditure of his own money by General 
Blair in the service of the Union at the commencement of the war, sug- 
gested this plan of partial justice. 

Ionly mention this as the objection has been made that this isa claim 
not properly belonging to the Committee on Pensions. 

The amount involved is certainly less than would have been due as 
arrears and is but a fraction of the moneys expended by General Blair. 

The country knows too well the distinguished services of General 
Blair to require any eulogy now. As Governor Curtin has well said, 
they involved the salvation ofthe Union, for it is the firm conviction of 
the people of Missouri that Frank Blair, more than any other man, living 
or dead, saved Missouri tothe Union; with Missouri saved Kentucky also 
remained loyal, and principally through the action of Missouri. His 
gallant services in the field as the heroic commander of the Seventeenth 
Army Corps is part of our common history. 

After the war closed and he returned home he found the men against 
whom he had fought in the field proscribed and disfranchised. With- 
out amoment’s hesitation he became the champion of his down-trodden 
fellow-citizens, and stood between them and their persecutors. His 
contest against the test-oaths of Missouri and his final success in over- 
turning them will live forever in the history of that State. There 
never has been an opportunity equal to the present, when the brave 
men of both sides, the soldiers of the Union who appreciated the great 
and heroic services of General Blair for his country, and the confeder- 
ates who had experienced the grand magnanimity of his nature, could 
meet on the common ground of humanity and render this slight act of 
justice to the widow and children of the man they had learned to love 
and honor. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Several MEMBERS. ‘‘Vote!’’ “Vote!” 

Mr. LAIRD. I am as ready to vote as any one, but I want to say 
one word before I do so, 

I notice that there are on this Calendar for the consideration of this 
committee some one hundred and fifty bills for pensions, each as im- 
portant as this, and all of them varying only in regard to the modicum 
of relief which they grant. I know from the temper of the House and 
the expressions of those who have spoken here to-night that there will 
not be a dissenting voice upon this measure. What, then, is the neces- 
sity for debating here an hour a proposition which it is self-evident will 
be passed [applause], and by this overflow of patriotism upon the ashes 
of Frank Blair blocking the way to relieve the one hundred and fifty 
people who are knocking at the doors of Congress? Now Isay,‘‘ vote.”’ 

Mr. HOLMES. I desire to saya word, notin opposition to this bill, 
because I am in favor of it, but I wish to say a word in vindication 
of my position as a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
As a member of that committee I wish to occupy a position somewhat 
different from that stated by the honorable chairman in regard to this 
bill, as to whether it is or not an arrears-of-pension bill. I understand 
it to be a bill giving arrears of pension. I voted for it in committee 
with that understanding. I am notadvised what theothermembers of 
that committee may have understood or may have intended to haye this 
House understand by the position which they took. But for myself I 
understand this is a bill granting arrears of pension, and I voted for 
it with that understanding. 

I do not understand that itis now an arbitrary rule of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions to grant no arrears of pension, although I have un- 
derstood that such formerly was the rule. I should be sorry if this 
House at any time should adopt any rule which would cut off arrears of 
pension in every case. 

I am sorry that the political status of any person coming before this 
House should be brought in question when a simple act of justice is to 
bedone. Bea man a Democrat, a Republican, a Greenbacker, or what 
not, if he served his country faithfully, if he expended his money, his 
time, his talents in the service of his country, I am in favor of recom- 
pensing him for what that is worth. 

It is the rule in commerce and in everything else pertaining to hu- 
man affairs that brains command a premium. And when n man like 
Frank P. Blair took hold of the domestic affairs of his State and by his 
action preserved that State to the Union, when he assisted to place 
armies in the field and led them into service, then it is proper that we 
should, by our action in this Congress, show that we appreciate a man 
of that character. * 


I have been expecting to-night to hear gentlemen on the other side 


of this House get up, as they usually do, and object to this bill. I 
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am surprised to hear no one do so, As a rule, objections to these bills 
do not come from this side of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. Then you are bringing politics into this discussion. 

Mr. HOLMES. It is unnecessary to enter into that question as a 
matter of fact. I rejoice to say that I do not believe in the narrow 10- 
cent gauge principle, that because a man is a Democrat he should be 
opposed, or because he is a Republican he should be sustained in the 
matter of a pension. I believe in occupying a position broader than 
that, as a citizen of this country, and standing by men who were loyal 
at all times and under all circumstances irrespective of their political 
creeds. 


I want to be understood here as supporting this bill because it gives 
arrears of pension, because it does justice to the memory and services 
of a man who spent every dollar he had in the world in the glorious 
cause of his country, in support of a cause which men who were on the 
other side and are now living under the shadow of this Capitol are glad 
succeeded and who are glad that such men as Frank P. Blair helped 
to preserve this Government. Iam for this bill, and I am for it be- 
cause it gives arrearages of pension. 

The CHAIRMAN (having put the question on the amendment re- 
lag by the Committee on Invalid Pensions) said: The ayes seem to 

ve it, 

Mr. STEELE. I call for adivision; and before the question is taken 
I would like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEELE. If we vote down this amendment it gives Mrs. Blair 

of pension, I believe? 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. STRUBLE. We do not understand it so here. 

Mr. MATSON. I suppose the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. STEELE] 
is right about that. 

Mr. STEELE. That is my understanding—that it gives her arrears 
of pension. 

Mr. MATSON. The original bill provides for arrears of pension. 
The committee has proposed an amendment to pay Mrs. Blair $5,000 
for money and time expended by General Blair. 

Mr. STEELE. Now, if she gets arrears of pensions will she not get 
more money than she would under the bill in the form proposed by 
the committee? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Less, I think. 

Mr. STEELE. I understand that if we give her arrearages of pen- 
sion she will get more money. 

Mr. BROADHEAD. Yes, I believe she will receive more money as 
arrearages of pension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the following: 

“Arrears of pension as provided by the acts of Congress known asthe acts for 
the payment of arrears of pensions, and for other purposes, approved Jan 
25, 1879, and March 4, 1879, so that said Apolline A. Blairshall receive a sum equal 
to $30 per month for every month from the date when her late husband 
was mustered out of the service, as shown by the evidence on file in the Pension 
Department, till June 9, 1875, the date of his death.” 

And insert the following: 

“The sum of $5,000, in compensation for money and time expended by General 
Francis P. Blair in enlisting men and organizing troops for United States armies; 
and that hereafter said Apolline A. 
sum of $50 per month,” 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like to make one suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the committee is now 
dividing. The vote having been taken viva voce, a division was de- 
manded by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE], and the Chair 
was about to put the question again, when the tleman rose to a 

liamentary inquiry, which the Chair has had answered by the read- 
ing of the amendment. 
r, HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Indiana withdraws his 

oe for a division, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 


Mr. STEELE. I withdraw it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The original bill is in no sense a bill 
granting arrears of pension. It is a bill granting to the widow the pen- 
sion which would have been received by husband if he had applied 
for it during his life. If you give the widow arrears they date from 
the death of the husband. Mrs. Blair has already received a pension 
from the death of her husband, I suppose. I repeat that the original 
proposition of this bill is not to t arrears of pension, but to give 
the widow the pension her husband would have drawn provided he had 
made application in his lifetime. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The demand for a division being withdrawn, 
the ayes have it, and the amendment is adopted. The question now 
is, Shall the bill as amended be laid aside to be reported favorably to 
the House? 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to offer an additional amendment, which I 
have not yet completed, but which I will reduce to writing ina moment. 

Mr. COSGROVE (after a pause). Mr. Chairman, is there anything 
before the Committee of the Whole? 


receive, in lieu of other pension, the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn] de- 
sires to offer an amendment, which he is reducing to writing. 

Mr. COSGROVE. I think we had better vote on the bill. Let the 

tleman have a vote on his amendment to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate is in order until the gentleman from 
Arkansas presents his amendment. 

Mr. DUNN. If the gentleman from Missouri will “‘ possess his soul 
in patience,’’ I will finish the amendment after a while. 

Mr. COSGROVE. It seem§ tome we have something else to do than 
wait for the gentleman. If he wishes to offer an amendment it ought 
to be ready. I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has stated that he is waiting until 
the gentleman from Arkansas reduces his amendment to writing. He 
has a right to do so. The gentleman now sends up his amendment, 
which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That said sum of $5,000 shall be satisfaction in full and operate asa 
discharge of the Government from all further liability on account of expendi- 
tures made by said Francis P. Blair. 


Mr. MATSON. I have no objection to that amendment, so far as I 
am concerned. 
Mr. CLARDY. I have no objection to it. 


The CHAIRMAN (having put the question on agreeing to the amend- 
ment). In the opinion of the Chair the ayes have it. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Let us have a division on this amendment. 

Mr. PETERS. Iask fora division. I think this amendment is en- 
tirely unjust. 

Mr. DUNN. Gentlemen had better adopt the amendment; it may 
save the bill. 

The question being taken, the amendment was not agreed to, there 
bein es 14, noes 26. 

Mr. DUNN. I move to strike out in the fifteenth line the words 
‘t the sum of $5,000, in compensation for money and time expended by 
General Francis P. Blair in enlisting men and organizing troops for 
the United States armies.’’ 

I desire to say I did not wish to participate in any debate. I have 
inferred from what was said here to-night that this $5,000 is a sum much 
less than that which General Blair expended in organizing troops. 
That claim has never been presented to Congress in any form and never 
been proved up. This does not pretend to be in satisfaction of all of 
what that claim may be, at all; but it is a recognition of that claim 
without proof, without formal investigation, without that kind of in- 
vestigation which a committee of this House usually make of claims. 
Getting that much of recognition we may expect a claim for the balance 
of a vague and uncertain quantity. This decision will be quoted as a 
recognition of that claim and as authority under which the balance is 
to be paid. Therefore I desire that proviso to be adopted as a satisfac- 
tion and discharge of the Government. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I think, Mr. Chairman, it will be better 
to adopt the amendment suggested by the gentleman, and I therefore 
move to reconsider the vote by which it was voted down. 

Mr. DUNN. I will withdraw the amendment if the other vote be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Is my motion in order? 

TheCHAIRMAN. It isnot in order to move to reconsider in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. The Chair will 
suggest by unanimous consent the vote rejecting the amendment may 
be vacated. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent. This is all 
the family desire; I know that, and that they would not claim any- 
thing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to vacating the action reject- 
ing the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN]? 

ere was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The amendment was read again, as follows: 

Provided, That said sum of $5,000 shall be satisfaction in full and operate as a 
discharge of the Government from all further liability on account of expendi- 
tures made by said Francis P. Blair. 

Mr. FYAN. Mr. Chairman, I do nót desire to in relation to 
this matter. I am anew member. I thought I would not lift my voice 
in this House during this session of Congress. And I would not under 
any ordinary circumstances, but considering my relations to this report, 
considering my relations in days gone by to General Frank P. Blair, con- 
sidering my relations to the State of Missouri now and in those days 
that tried men’s souls, I wish to say a few words concerning the propo- 
sition of the gentleman now before this committee. 

I do not wish to talk of the history of the State of Missouri in those 
days, because it has been recapitulated by my colleague in an able man- 
ner. You, Mr. Chairman, and I differed in those days, and we well 
understood that history, and when my friend alluded to the fact that 
General Harney was in command of the Federal troops there, you know 
the situation of affairs that existed, you know there was a treaty made 
by General Harney on one side and Sterling Price and Governor Jack- 
son on the other by which Union men’s hands were tied and they were 
proposed to be delivered on our side to the confederacy, and you know 
it was then that Frank P. Blair came to the front; that his voice rang 
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out clear and loud all over the State, and that way down in my section, 
where we were loyal, it aroused us like a trumpet-blast. He was the 
man who called us to arms; he was the man who inspired us with life 
and vigor. We did not look to the Government for arms, nor did we 
receive any. We received no camp or garrison equipage. We looked 
to Frank P. Blair. He was our leader and our general. He was our 
quartermaster. He was our commissary. He was our paymaster. 

And when the gentleman talks of evidence, he does not know Frank 
P. Blair. He never asked for a voucher’ or for a receipt. You know 
what the result was. Harney wasa brave man, he wasa patriotic man, 
he was an honest man, but he was overreached by these men. 

But by Frank P. Blair’s action, Mr. Chairman, when Harney was 
superseded, the whole theater of war was changed. Instead of the 
States of Iowa and Illinois and Kansas being the battle-ground of that 
great war, as they would have been under the policy which was being 
pursued if it had been allowed to continue, the tide of war was rolled 
back on Missouri. Saint Louiswassaved. Thearsenal of that city in- 
stead of being captured was saved, and gentlemen will know that I am 
now talking history. Camp Jackson was captured. Saint Louis was 
freed from the presence of the enemy, which was driven back to Jeffer- 
son, and from Jefferson to Boonville, and from Boonville outside the 
boundaries of the State. And then, and not until then, when his State 
had been freed from the presence of the enemy, did Frank P. Blair put 
on the uniform of his country and go forth to do battle worthy of the 
cause, and bare his breast in defense of his country wherever the foe 
was arrayed against his country’s flag. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to talk about history as he made it. 
It is unnecessary that I should do so. His deeds are recorded in un- 
dying brightness ‘on the pages of our country’s record during that 
struggle. All men know them. 

It was my fortune to follow Frank P. Blair during that dark period. 
You and I, Mr. Chairman, differed at that time. Youand many of my 
colleagues differed. You followed the varying fortunes of one flag and 
I tramped after the other. But when the war was ended, when the 
struggle was done, when we came back home again we recognized one 
another, we knew each other better and we esteemed one another as 
perhaps we might not have done under other and less trying circum- 
stances. We had met each other on the deadly field foot to foot and 
nigh face. Each had stood up for what he believed to be right and 

is duty. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, when Frank Blair came back you know the con- 
dition of affairs existing in our State. He came back broken in health, 
and broken in fortune, bankrupted in all this world’s goods. He came 
back with nothing but his great heart, and the honors he had won. 
Gentlemen talk about politics. I am talking history, God knows 
we in Missouri understood that history. We knew when it was made. 
When he came back, you all know the condition of affairs in that 
State. It was proposed to disfranchise men, to disqualify them from 
holding office, to debar them from the rights of citizenship, and bar 
them before the law. Here was a grand opportunity offered to a mean 
nature to gratify vindictive and malignant feelings, and if Frank Blair 
had been a mean man, occupying the position that he did, but enter- 
taining the spirit and views of many other men, he would doubtless 
have taken advantage of the situation to gratify personal resentments. 

But, Mr. Chairman, you know and I know that his was a different 
nature. No such vindictive feelings could find lodgment in his heart. 
He appealed to men as no other man could appeal to them; and when 
that constitution was carried, or was declared to be carried, you know 
how he traveled over the prairies and the hills and the valleys of our 
State from 1865, during the dark days in Missouri, until 1870, until by 
the inspiration of his presence and his persistent efforts our people rose 
with one accord to remove the restrictions that were imposed. We 
saw our State being depopulated and impoverished. But under the in- 
spiration of his leadership and his untiring efforts all was changed. 
All turned again in response to his appeal and followed his leader- 
ship—the wounded man, whose arm was in a sling; all who had par- 
ticipated in the fight, united in a common effort. It was not politics, 
it was not ambition on his part—it was merely lifting the dark pall 
which had rested on the State. ‘He restored peace and law and order 
and good government to Missouri and to its people; and we who know 
the history of those days know how we have prospered under the fra- 
ternal feelings which were inaugurated by him and which exist to this 
day. . 

I say here, Mr. Chairman, and I know that the declaration will be 
verified by every colleague from my State on this floor, that there is no 
man in Missouri, no true man, whether he followed the fortunes of the 
confederacy or whether he stood by the flag of the Union, whether he 
be a Republican or a Democrat, but will approve heartily of this meas- 
ure. In God’s name, then, grant this poor little pittance to Frank 
Blair’s widow, to her who was far dearer to him than even hisown life. 
We have not asked much in the way of pensions to the State of Mis- 
souri. Our people bared their breasts to the storm to the number of 
not less than 200,000; and yet compare our list of pensions with those 
of other States. We make our appeal for this widow and helpless 


orphans, and I trust no man in this House will raise his voice against 
this meritorious measure. [Applause.] 


Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my time to the committee to 
vote on this bill. [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill as 
amended to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, reported 
that the Committee of the Whole, having had under consideration the 
Private Calendar, had directed him to report sundry bills to the House, 
some with and some without amendment. 


BILLS PASSED. 


Bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House without amendment, were severally ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the 
third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 4856) granting a pension to Bvt. Col. C. A. Cilley, of 
North Carolina; 

A bill R. 2480) granting a pension to Margaret Kearns; 

A bill (H. R. pepo, for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Sinfield; 

A bill (H. R. 4189) granting a pension to Caroline Van Norton; 

A bill ft R. 4191) granting a pension to Jane Bracken; and 

A bill (H. R. 5088) for the relief of Magdalena Cook. 

Bills of the following titles were reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House, with amendments. Theamendments were adopted, and 
the bills as amended were ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, and 


A bill (H. R. 2447) for the relief of Catherine Terry; 

A bill (H. R. PaE homser meer to William H. Whitcomb; and 

A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to Catharine Henry. 
APOLLINE A. BLAIR. 


The bill (H. R. 2984) granting arrears of pension to Apolline A. Blair, 
widow of the late General Francis P. Blair, was reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Honse with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill as amended. 

Mr. STEELE. I ask that this bill go over, that it may have the vote 
of a full House. 

Mr. MORRISON. 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois demands 
the previous question on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I think wehad better renew the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas and let that go over too. 

Mr. CLARDY. You can notdo that under the rule, the amendment 
not having been reported by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I desire to offer an amendment which I think will 
meet the whole difficulty. In lieu of the words ‘‘in compensation ” 
I desire to insert the words ‘‘in full compensation and payment.’’? Those 
words cover the whole thing. 

Mr. MATSON. Iask unanimous consent that that amendment be 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill as now 
proposed to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Sers É of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay to Apolline A. Blair, widow of Francis P. Blair, late a majo: neral in 
the United tes Army, the sum of $5,000, in full compensation and payment 
for money and time expended by General Francis P. Blair in enlisting men and 
organizing troops for United States armies; and that hereafter said Apolline A. 
Blair receive, in lieu of other pension, the sum of $50 per month. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MATSON ] asks unanimous consent that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SpriaGs] be adopted. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOUK. If I understand the reading of the bill as amended, it 
provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall pay a certain sum of 
money. Does it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. TheClerk will again report the bill as 

roposed to be amended. 

The bill as proposed to be amended was oe 

Mr. HOUK. I ask out of what fund the tary of the Interior is 
to pay that money unless a specific appropriation is made ? 

Mr. DUNN. I think the bill had better go back to the committee, 
that the necessary amendment may be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent for the adoption of the amendment which has been 
read. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOUK. There is, in the shape in which the bill is now. 


Let us have the previous question ordered on the 
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Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I suggest that the previous question is 
not yet pending and it does not require unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Morrison] having demanded the previous question, the call for the 
previous question, the Chair understood, was merely suspended to see 
if there could be an amicable adjustment. 

Mr. MORRISON. I withdraw the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I move to insert the words ‘ 
of the Treasury ” in lieu of the words ‘‘ Secretary of the Interior.*’ 

Mr. HOLMES. I make the point of order that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill. The amendment provides that the payment is 
to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury. I make the point of order 
that the Committee on Invalid Pensions can not report a bill for pay- 
ment to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair is of opinion that the gen- 
tleman’s point of order comes too late. Objection will have to come 
by way of argument or vote against the proposition. 

Mr. STEELE. I desire to ask what is the present stage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. STEELE. Are amendments in order now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will inform the gentleman 
from Indiana that amendments at this stage are in order. This is the 
first time that amendments could be proposed since the bill was re- 
ported to the House. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. Ihave changed my amendment and now 
offer what I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert in line 18, after the word “ armies,” the following: “‘ Out ofmoneys ap- 
propriated for pensions and gratuities.” 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Missouri. 

‘The amendment was adopted. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SPRIGGS]. 

Mr. DUNN. I would ask if the gentlemen do not think that it is 
necessary the bill shall specifically make the appropriation ? 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I think not. 

The amendment offered by Mr. SPRIGGS was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and beng engrosged, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. STEELE. I now ask that the bill go over and have the vote of 
a full House. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move the previous question on the passage of 
the bill. After the previous question is ordered I will not object to 
the bill going over. It will come up as unfinished business, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. STEELE. I now renew my request. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER protempore. If the House should now adjourn, that 
accomplishes the result designed by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
STEELE]. 

RECONSIDERATION. 

Mr. VANCE. Pending the motion to adjourn, I move to reconsider 
the several votes by which bills have been passed, and I also move to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

The motion of Mr. MORRISON was then agreed to; and accordingly 
(at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRENTS: Resolutions of the citizens of New Tacoma, against 
the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant; also, the reso- 
lutions adopted at a mass meeting of the people of Walla Walla County, 
Washington Territory, in favor of the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad land grant—severally to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of citizens of Fannin County, Georgia, 
for national aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Memorial of W. C. Glenn and others, of 8. H. 
Henry and others, of Murray County, Georgia, and of E. Waterhouse 
and others, of Murray County, Georgia, for an appropriation for educa- 
tional p verally to the same committee. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of John B. Felder, B. B. Hinton, N. A. 
Smith, John M. Gannon, and others, citizens of Americus, Ga., asking 
aid to education—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Petition of ex-prisoners of war, for the passage of 
H. R. 1189—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Petition, &c., for a pension for Miss Parmelia 
Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of Thomas Brannon, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HANBACK: Resolutions of Grand Army of the Republic 
Post, Baxter Springs, Kans. ,relative to pensions—to the same committee. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Resolutions of Andersonville Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, and of Nelson Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Grundy Centre, Iowa, relating to pensions, &c.—severally to 
the same committee. 

Also, the remonstrance of 54 citizens of Chickasaw County, Iowa, and 
of 42 citizens of Turner County, of 24 citizens of Bon Homme, of 77 citi- 
zens of Yankton, and of 302 citizens of Davison County, all in Dakota; 
and of 38 citizens of Chickasaw County, Iowa, against reduction of duty 
on linseed-oil—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Petition of citizens of Allen, Kans., and 
others, for relief—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: Petition of Charles Gillam, Alfred Phillips, and 
others, citizens and soldiers of Warren County, Mississippi, asking the 

of the equalization bounty bill—to the Select Committee on 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. LAIRD: Petition of George H. Thomas and 53 others, com- 
rades of Post No. 15, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ne- 
braska, asking for pensions for all soldiers and sailors of the late war— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of citizens of Louisiana, relative to the 
River Tickfaw—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McCOID: Petition of Catherine McCarty, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONEY: Two petitions of citizens of Mississippi, for na- 
tional aid to education—severally to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. OATES: Petition of W. W. Woodson, U. L. Martin, and 66 
others, citizens of Lee and Russell Counties, Alabama, for the passage 
of the Blair educational bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PATTON: Resolutions of Grand Army of the Republic, Post 
No. 294, Department of Pennsylvania, relative to pensions, &c.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PIERCE: Papers relating to the claim of Penelope V. Rudd— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Emma Brown, for relief—to the 
Committee on Pensions. X 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Charles E. Jose & Co. and Burbanks & 
Douglass, importers and dealers in earthenware and crockery, for a 
change in the tariff on crockery—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


By Mr. ROSECRANS: Petition of the Saint Helena Grape-Growers’ 
Association, protesting against decrease in the tariff on wines and 
brandies, and for a restoration of the tariff on raisins to what it was 
before the last reduction—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of Joseph Alberts, for changes in the pen- 
sion laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition relating to the claim of Urias Buskirk— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C. A. SUMNER: Memorial of wine-growers, &c., of Califor- 
nia, relative to duties on wines, brandies, and raisins—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of J. J. Robinson and others, citizens 
of Chambers County, Alabama, favoring the passage of the Blair edu- 
cational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. J.S. WISE: Resolution of the State conference of superintend- 
ents of schools, &c., Virginia, relative to education—to the same com- 
mittee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, May 3, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joun 8. LINDSAY, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

EVENING SESSION DISPENSED WITH. 

Mr. LAMB. [I call for the regular order. 

Mr. MORRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the order fixing 
evening sessions for debate be vacated as to this evening. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lams] 
yield for this request? 

Mr. LAMB, Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to vacating as to this evening 
the order providing for evening sessions of the House for debate? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. YAPLE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 1319) to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith, de- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. YORK, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence until 
family. 


Tuesday next, on account of sickness in his 
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CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. LAMB] callsfor 


the regular order. The Chair will cause to be read the order of the 
House with reference to the business of this day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, May 3, immediately after the reading of the Journal 
be set apart for the consideration of the bill (H. R, 1795) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,” approved 
May 6, 1882. 

Mr. LAMB. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further 
consideration of House bill 1798, which is the special order for to-day, 
and that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. DUNN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. “ 

Mr. DUNN. Theother day, when the House agreed to close general 
debate on the tariff bill next Tuesday, I supposed it was done with the 
understanding that all special orders should be for the time superseded, 
and that the whole of the intervening time should be devoted to the 
tariff discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The order of the House on that occasion was that 
the consideration of the Private Calendar on Friday should be dispensed 
with, but no other business of the House was disturbed. 

Mr. DUNN. Then I think there has been a very extensive misun- 
derstanding. The House, I believe, would not have a to close the 
tariff debate at so early a day if it had not been understood that the 
entire intervening time was to be devoted to that discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know anything about that. 
The order as made by the House at that time was stated on the floor 
and from the chair. Unanimous consent was given that the order be 
made. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Lams] that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union be disc from the further consideration of House bill 
1798 and that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. RICE. ‘I see no reason why the bill should not be considered in 
Committee of the Whole according to the rules. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I suppose the House, if the question of con- 
sideration be raised upon the special order, can determine what busi- 
ness it will consider. , 

The SPEAKER. The House can refuse to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider this bill, in which case of course the bill could not 
be considered, because it is in Committee of the Whole; and then the 
House would go on with its regular business. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. That is what I understood. 

Mr. LAMB. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of House bill 1798; and pending that 
motion, I move that general debate in Committee of the Whole on this 
bill be limited to four hours. 

The SPEAKER. As the bill has not yet been debated in Committee 
of the Whole that order can not be made without unanimous consent. 
Is there objection? . 

Mr. FINDLAY. I object. 

The motion of Mr. LAMB that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1798) to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to 
Chinese,’’ approved May 6, 1882. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. LAMB. I yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HENLEY]. 

Mr. HENLEY. r. Chairman, the bill now before the House is the 
joint product of the delegations from the States of Oregon, California, 
and Nevada, and the Territories of Arizona and Washington, but inas- 
much as I was the introducer of the measure, it has been deemed not 
inappropriate that I submit some observations explanatory of its gen- 
eral scope and purport. 

At the outset I may say it is with great gratification I am able to 
state in reference to this measure that in the history of all antecedent 
legislation presented to this House there has never been, so far as I am 
advised, a bill presented which had received popular indorsement more 
full, more nearly unanimous, or more profound in its earnestness than 
have the principles embodied in this bill received at the hands of the 
people of the States of California and Nevada. 

Upon this I may safely challenge contradiction. Whatever I may 
say in advocacy of this bill I say in obedience to the sentiment of the 
people of my State, i ive of party. 

We learn from the statistics of an election which took place some few 
years since in the State of California, having for its object the ascer- 
tainment of the wishes of the people in respect to this matter, that out 
of nearly 154,000 votes cast there were but a few hundred recorded 
against the principles embraced in this bill. In that election the issue 
was made clear, unmistakable, and distinct, for the purpose, as I have 


said, of having a correct understanding of the minds of the people upon 
this question. The result was, as I have stated, that out of 154,000 
votes polled only a few hundred were recorded against the enacting of 
some such measure as this. 

Therefore the Committee of the Whole will note this, and it is amat- 
ter I submit of pregnant significance to which I invite their attention, 
that while this and that may be alleged against the proposed enactment; 
while, judging from the tenor of the minority report that accompanies 
this bill, it may be assailed upon the ground that in some way or other 
it is hostile or inimical to that dearly loved doctrine which obtains in 
some portions of New England, and which is embodied in the phrase 
“the universal fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of 
man;’’ while the bill may be criticised by those who do not fully un- 
derstand it as placing in jeopardy our relations with England in some 
particulars; while it may be assailed by others who are ignorant of the 
subject-matter as being in some of its details petty and undignified, yet 
there is this fact in connection with it, and I press it upon your atten- 
tion, and it is a fact which in a representative Government and within 
constitutional limits onght to outweigh all other considerations that can 
be urged against the bill, and it is this: that the people, with practical 
unanimity, inhabiting a scope of country sufficient in population and 
territory for an empire in itself, come to you here and demand the en- 
actment of this measure, 

Sir, suppose that the people of the State of Massachusetts, or of 
Illinois, or of New Jersey, should come here and demand the passage 
of any measure with that unanimity which pervades my people in re- 
spect to this bill, what would we say in response to a request of that 
kind? Sir, it would require not boldness alone, but it would require 
hardihood, even audacity, to say to those people that their request 
should go unheeded. 

The committee will note this in respect to this measure: that it con- 
tains no idea, no doctrine, that is novel or strange or dangerous, or 
that has not been fully and exhaustively considered in a bill heretofore 
passed bz an antecedent Congress, and of which this is amendatory. It 
has simpiy been found, through the practical operations of the prior act, 
that these Chinese, with that cunning and persistence which no one 
will deny them, have adopted methods and means to evade its provis- 
ions; and the only function of this bill is simply to strengthen and 
effectuate the purpose contemplated by the original act. 

The minority report, unintentionally no doubt, is calculated to mis- 
lead the casual observer in this respect, and I pray gentlemen to under- 
stand that a preceding Congress,upon the passage of the first act, has set- 
tled every principle that is touched upon in the present act. Hence 
the only question now presented is, Shall we make effectual a law and 
a policy heretofore determined upon, or shall we let that policy go for 
want of proper executory power? 

But it is intimated in the minority report that the provisions of this 
measure are oppressive to a degree and unnecessarily restrictive. He 
who shall so conclude has studied the Chinese race and Chinese history | 
to but little purpose. It is a history which constitutes an enigma from 
the solution of which even philosophy itself turns away in despair. It 
is a race which in all its annals and traditions has furnished to civiliza- 
tion es worthy of imitation; whose morality can not be discussed 
withouta blush; a people with whom no other race has ever come in 
contact without moral deterioration; whose literature rests upon the 
fame and genius of a single man; whose religion is as degrading as the 
fetichism of Africa; a country where slavery and polygamy are insti- 
tutions, female virtue is a myth, and infanticidea constant and approved 
practice. In their political economy reid present the strange paradox 
of a civilization without the slighest amelioration of humanity; a civili- 
zation which has stood for forty centuries as it stands to-day, the incar- 
nation of a dull, hopeless, inert existence of a people upon whom neither 
the efflux of time nor the processes of evolution has sufficed to have 
any effect’either of progression or retrogression. 

While these things are true there are certain solemn admonitory les- 
sons which we may learn from the leaves of the history of this people, 
chiefest among which is that when they have predetermined to effect 
a lodgment in a country neither force nor law has hitherto sufficed to 
impede their desperate, ceaseless, and fatalistic purpose. Look to the 
blood-stained and lurid history of the islands of the Indian Archi- 

lago. What do we find there? I have time only to cite one instance. 

o hundred years ago the Chinese invaded the Philippine Islands, and 
soon made themselves offensive to the dominant race, as they have done 
in California. Laws were enacted demanding their deportation puni- 
tive to a brutal 

These laws were disregarded orevaded. They were followed by other 
enactments imposing fines, penalties, and assessments of every charac- 
ter and description possible. These in their turn were only effectual 
for a time, and were finally disregarded, until at last the people of these 
islands rose and in an hour of madness and wrath there was enacted 
a tragedy contributing one of the reddest pages to be found in the book 
of history. In one night and day, Mr. Chairman, the le rose and 


hunted down 30,000 men, women, and children of this race, pursued 
and slaughtered them like wild beasts. 

Did this suffice to extirpate or drive them away or keep them away 
ly, sir, foratime. Onthey came; they had 


or stop their incoming? 
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effected a lodgment and they intended to maintain it. They have done 
so, and there they are to-day. 

Now, sir, this is a true history of all attempts at expulsion in respect 
to this people. And in connection with every civilized country on the 
earth they have always made themselves offensive, and every country 
in the world where they are now to be found in any considerable num- 
bers is making an effort for their deportation or expulsion. 

But, sir, it is intimated in this minority report that this measure 
in some way or other may result in destroying the present amicable re- 
lations which subsist between this country and England. And this 
idea is predicated on this state of facts: that Hong-Kong isa British de- 
pendency or island, and that within its limits are resident hundreds of 
thousands of these people, many of them being born there, and this bill 
interdicting all those people is to that extent an infraction of our treaty 
stipulation with Great Britain. In order to show to the committee the 
utter baselessness of such an apprehension as this it is only necessary 
for me to call your attention to the fact that England herself in Aus- 
tralia and British Columbia is enacting measures infinitely more oppress- 
ive and restrictive than anything to be found in this bill. It is not to 
be presumed, therefore, that England is going to quarrel with us for 
doing toward this people what she has done herself. But even if this 
apprehension were well grounded, I stand here and now to say, even 
were the apprehension imminent, so stupendous is this question in con- 
nection with the interests of the laboring masses of the country and so 
far-reaching will it be in its results, so highly demanded by every con- 
sideration which presses itself upon the attention of this country in 
reference to the laboring elements of our country, that even if the ap- 
prehension were well ded and it might impair for a time our re- 
lations with England, I still say, let this measure pass. If amity with 
Great Britain is only to be purchased and obtained at the price of the 
degradation of the laboring people of this country, then, Mr. Chairman, 
I say the price is too high. [Applause. ] 

Sir, now and here in this House of Representatives of the American 
Congress and upon the of this bill we can do nothing higher, 
nothing loftier, nothing nobler than to declare that in no event shall 
the laboring masses of our country be subjected to debasing contact or 
degrading competition with the dark and yellow skinned races of Asia, 
and to thatextent this is awhiteman’s Government, and beit our lo: 
purpose to so preserve for him and his ity forever. [Applause. 
And that is precisely the condition of affairs which you will bring about 
unless you effectuate legislation which will stop the incoming of this 


ple. 

Per, it will be a melancholy day for American institutions when the 
time shall come that the laboring masses of our country have not suf- 
ficient compensation for their toil to enable them to live in decency and 
to properly clothe and educate their children; because, sir, when that 
day shall come then this proud Republic, whose corner-stone rests and 
must rest on the virtue and intelligence of the people, will have sealed 
its doom and its lofty mission on earth is ended. Woe unto us when 
poverty and destitution shall sit as household gods at the fireside of 
American workingmen. 

We are but the servants, the executors of the behests of the people. 
This is the most distinctly representative t on the face of 
the earth. I have adverted to the election which took place in Cali- 
fornia; the sentiment of the pops on this subject has been expressed 
to about the same extent in the State of Nevada, as her distinguished 
Representative will inform this committee in this debate. So, sir, there 
comes up to you from all portions of the land this adjuration for relief. 
This , which at first was no bigger than a man’s hand, has spread 
and amplified and has crossed the Sierra Nevadas and sped its way across 
this vast continent, untilit is here and to-day casts its sinister and om- 
inous shadow athwart the hearthstones of labor among the marts ot 
commerce and manufacture in the North and West. 

Sir, it has been said that prejudice urges on this 1l ion. Pde- 
clare in no vainglorious spirit that on no part of this broad land that 
lies between the swelling waves of the two oceans can you find a more 
intelligent people, more alive and abreast of the progressive spirit of 
the age, or freer from the domination of any such feeling as race preju- 
dice, than the people of the State of California. 

Over 1,000,000 people on the Pacific Slopelift their voices to you for 
the enactment of this measure; and, sir, do not tell us that our fears 
are prematurely aroused. From the great Burke we learn that ‘‘early 
and provident fear is the mother of safety.” We know whereof we 
speak with reference to this subject. We havestudied the question in 
all of its bearings, because, Mr. Chairman, we have been obliged to 
study it. 

And this election that I speak of was no mere momentary ebullition 
of an excited populace, but it voiced the fervent conviction of a people 
who for thirty long years have been confronted by and students of this 
great question; we have agonized over, and we have felt the damned barb 
and thorn of this tribulation. Therefore I ask this House, I ask this 
committee, to give heed to this appeal. It pervades the entire land, as 
I have stated; and those who doubt this statement, I ask you to go to- 
day to your petition-boxes, bursting with memorials from people from 
all sections of the country demanding, praying, hoping, for this simple 
measure of relief. Heed that prayer, Representatives, I beseech you. 


Heed it, else you belie, you mock at the representative feature of our 
political system. Heed it, else you sow the seeds of distrust of their 
politicalagents among thepeople. Heedit, as you would strengthen the 
cohesive power of your Government. 

Mr. Chairman, that this great Republic may pursue its radiant career, 
that it may live on and on and on until it shall have reached the loftiest 
fruition of its majestic destiny, is the prayer of every true American 
whenever he makes his genuflection to his God; but if the broken col- 
umn, the deserted temple, are ever to mark the premature decadence 
of American institutions, I pray that the future historian who is called 
upon to record that sad event may not be enabled truthfully to say that 
it was brought about because of a disregard on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress assembled of the wishes of thosé 
who sent them here. [Applause. ] 

Mr. LAMB. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take up the time of the 
committee to-day with the discussion of this bill upon the main ques- 
tion of the restriction of Chinese importation into this country. Two 
years ago, while a member of this House, I fully expressed myself in 
regard to the merits of this subject. I endeavored at length to explain 
why it was that we of the Pacific coast were op to the importa- 
tion of a class of people provided for in the bill which in that Congress 
became a law, and am ready here to-day, if necessary, to reiterate my 
former expressions in all their force and import. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not consider that this is a time when the House will expect an ar- 
gument on the merits of the main question. Congress has passed upon 
that matter and enacted a bill that has been in operation for nearly 
two years. To-day we of the Pacific coast come before the Forty- 
eighth Congress and point to a number of defects which time and ex- 
perience have brought out through the operation of that Jaw, and ask 
you for remedial legislation. 

The defects in the present act have been made manifest more particu- 
larly in the territorial limits of California upon one side, of Oregon and 
Washington Territory upon the other. The members of the Califor- 
nia delegation have devoted much time and care in the examination of 
these matters. They are fully conversant with the successful adroit- 
ness exhibited by the Chinese and those interested in Chinese impor- 
tation in avoiding the restrictions of existing laws; and the gentleman 
from Washington Térritory, upon our north, contiguous to British Co- 
lumbia, where many of these people have been discharged and where 
they have been seeking their way across into the promised land, can 
tell you more particularly of the difficulties in the way of the operation 
of this act in his portion of the country. Oregon, being between, has 
not to the same degree experienced the dangerous defects of the present 
law. I ask the attention of this committee to a careful consideration 
of the facts which have been and will be hereafter presented by the 
delegation from these two sections. 

I believe that the provisions of this bill before us are necessary for 
the enforcement of the original act. That act did not provide for the 
punishment of a violation of its provisions in the most important par- 
ticulars. If we havea right to say that a certain person from a Treign 
land shall not enter this country, we have the right, and it is absolu 
necessary that we should exercise the right, of providing a punishment 
in case of a violation of the restriction. This the present bill does; and 
if that were the only provision in the bill it would merit the careful 
attention and the favorable consideration of this House at the present 
time. 

As I said in the start, I will not consume the time of the House by 
any elaborate discussion of this question. That has been quite fully 
done in the past. I only desire to appeal to my side of this House, as 
formerly in the Forty-seventh Congress, to stand by the interests of the 
Pacific coast. This is not a party measure with us. Our people are 
united. They look upon this as a matter of great importance to their 
material interests and advancement and prosperity, and I particularly 
call the attention of this side of the Chamber to the fact that the orig- 
inal act which this bill proposes to amend was passed by your votes, and 
ask that you stand by its provisions. Make it effective wherein it has 

ven to be defective, and give us the full benefit your existing legis- 

tion intended. Give us that which will insure an effective operation 

of existing laws, sustain your action of the past, and you will merit 
the hearty thanks of the united people of the Pacific coast. 

Mr. RICE. ` Mr. Chairman, I shall be obliged to occupy more time 
than I had intended, because strangely it devolves upon me to explain 
the provisions of this bill. Bills are usually explained by the majority 
which favor them. This bill has thus far received scarcely a word of 
explanation from that majority. There have only been declamation, 
appeals, rhetoric, in place sometimes, not in place here. 

Itis asserted that this bill isin theinterests of labor, and itis asserted 
that it is demanded by 1,500,000 suffering people dwelling on the Pa- 
cific coast. It is asserted that unless it is passed by this Congress Chi- 
nese invasion will be complete. And we are treated by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HENLEY] toa rehearsal of what happened in the 
islands of the Pacific or Indian Ocean as a result of such a completed 
invasion, as indicating, I suppose, the horrors that may be anticipated 
on the Pacific coast unless we pass this bill. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill I undertake to say is not demanded by 
tbe inhabitants of the Pacific coast. I undertake to say that it adds 
no single barrier to the coming of the Chinese into our country. I 
undertake to say and I am going to prove that it is only clap-trap and 
surplusage from beginning toend. Here are twelve long, dreary pages 
of printed paper—sixteen sections—and what do they contain? Let us 


see. 

In 1868 this country made a treaty with China under the lead of 
Anson Burlingame, of Massachusetts, whom some of us there still 
remember with pride and affection. It was a treaty granting mutual 

rivileges and rights to the inhabitants of the two countries. China, 
ore that, had walled herself in from the rest of the world; but by 
friendly negotiations on our part, preceded by some acts of hostility on 
the part of European nations, that Chinese wall was broken down and 
this friendly treaty negotiated between this country and that. Under 
the operation of that treaty 100,000 Chinamen got into this country, 
and then arose the cry of alarm from the Pacific coast. Something 
must be done to protect the people of that coast from this immigration 
of yellow non-voting laborers. They could bear the immigration of 
all others, but the yellow laborers who have no votes must not be ad- 
mitted within the confines of the free Republic, and an act was forced 
through Congress under the lead of these same representatives from the 
Pacific coast, for whom, I beg to say, I have the highest regard and con- 
sideration, which was vetoed by President Hayes because it was in 
violation of the Burlingame treaty which we had obtained from China. 

That veto of the President was accepted, but demand was made for 
some action, and subsequently a commission was sent by this Govern- 
ment to China, and a supplemental treaty was made with China by 
which some relief might be afforded to our friends upon the Pacific coast 
and yet no violation to the treaty be committed, James B. Angel being 
the leading commissioner on the part of the United States. That sup- 
plemental treaty provided—what? It provided fora limited restriction 
of the immigration of whom? Of the Chinese laborers into this coun- 
try; a limited restriction which should be reasonable. 

Only laborers are to be included in the limitations; and the second 
article of that supplemental treaty provides that all other Chinese sub- 
jects may still continue to come and go into the United States ‘‘of 
their own free will and accord, as the subjects of the other and more fa- 
vored nations.” So that—and I want the representatives of the Pacific 
coast to correct me if I make any misstatement or fall into error any- 
where; they shall havetime enough to do it—so that this supplemental 
treaty provides only for restriction as to laborers and permits all other 
Chinese subjects to come and go of their own free will and accord into 
this country as ours into theirs, 

The Forty-seventh Co alter the ratification of this supplemental 
treaty under the lead of these Pacific coast Representatives, passed a bill 
which was vetoed by President Arthur because it violated even the 
modified and supplemental treaty in that it prohibited the importation 
of all Chinese laborers into this country absolutely for the term of 
twenty years. It was held by the President that that was a violation 
even of the modified treaty, and therefore he vetoed it, and the veto 
was sustained. 

Still the ery came up for relief, and the Forty-seventh Congress was 
held by the throat until it passed the act which it is attempted here 
to-daytoamend. That act was passed May 6, 1852, and went into effect 
August 4 of the same year. That is the act to which the eloquence of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY] is, and of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. GEORGE] was directed; and it was in place there. 
That act was , Signed, and approved, and has now been in oper- 
ation for nearly two years. I say it has produced the result which it 
was intended to effect, and the proposed amendatory act will add nothing 
to it within the scope of the treaty which we have made with China. 

I wish to prove that the act has done its work, and that anything 
further is unnecessary. I will prove it by figures, and I ask correction 
from any gentleman of the statements I am about to make. 

Since the passage of that act and up to the 15th day of January of 
this year 17,000 Chinamen departed from these shores and only 3,415 
eame to this country ; making during the two years this treaty has been 
in operation a difference of 13,600 in this country. 

Mark you, we had no right to prohibit and the act does not prohibit 
those who came before its passage under the old treaty from going 
home and again returning to this country; and of the 3,415 who have 
eome to this country since the act of May 6, 1882,. went into operation 
the greater part were those who had the right to return. Not more than 
five or six hundred Chinamen have come into this country de novo dur- 
ing these two years; only those who had acquired under the treaty the 
right to come here have returned, and they could not be prevented 
from returning. 

Is not that a pretty effectual working of the act? Only 3,415 have 


eome to this country. Does not that evince a pretty thorough working 


of the act for the first two years ? 

Mr. PETERS. Was the vote to which the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HENLEY] alluded taken before or after the passage of the act of 
1882? 

Mr. RICE. It was taken before the passage of that act. To show 
that I do not speak without authority, let me quote as additional au- 
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thority the San Francisco Chronicle of January 13, 1884, I fancy that 
my Democratic friends from California will not deny the authority of 
that journal, or its bitter anti-Chinese sentiment. 

Mr. HENLEY. Allow me to inform the gentleman that it lacks a 
great deal of being a Democratic paper, if you put it upon that ground, 

Mr. RICE. I believe it belongs to the Independent party in Cali- 
fornia, but it is anti-Chinese. ` 

Mr. HENLEY. Itis thoroughly Republican. 

Mr. RICE. Isit thoroughly Republican ? 

Mr. HENLEY. Thoroughly and emphatically Republican. 

Mr. RICE. All the better, then. [Laughter.] I will now read the 
extract which I was about to read from that paper. It says that before 
the operation of the restriction act 1,500 Chinese per month were com- 
ing into California, but that since the passage of that act the average of 
monthly arivals has not exceeded 66. The arrivals were reduced trom 
1,500 per month to 66 per month. It then goes on to say: 

There is of course a wide difference between monthly arrivals of 1,500 before 


the passage of this law and the 66 average for the last year. Intheten years for 
which the law runs the surreptitious arrivals would not aggregate more than’ 


The paper says that the half of the 66 per month were probably 
‘landed by fraud or perjury or other evasion of the act.’ It is there- 
fore to prevent the suspected surreptitious immigration of 3,500 in ten 
years that this bill is to be enacted into law. 

But mark this, there is no evidence that a single one of those 66 
monthly arrivals were fraudulent or surreptitious; but the proper con- 
clusion is that they really were those who have the right under the 
treaty to return to this country. 

Mr. HENLEY. ‘The gentleman invited corrections of his statements. 

Mr. RICE. Certainly. 

Mr. HENLEY. Therefore I venture to interrupt him, but will not 
do so without his consent. 

Mr. RICE. I beg that you will do so. 

Mr, HENLEY. The gentlemen assumes that all of the Chinese who 
have entered into California since the passage of the act of 1882 are 
contained in the statistics which he presents to the committee. 

Mr. RICE. I do. 

Mr. HENLEY. Since the gentleman expresses a desire to be emi- 
nently fair and candid in this matter, I beg to call his attention to the 
fact that on the calendar of the Federal courts in San Francisco, district 
and circuit courts, there are pretty nearly three hundred cases of per- 
sons who are applying to be admitted under the provisions of this act; 
so many that it has acted as an absolute barrier to all other litigation. 
Further than that, in a letter dated November 22, 1883, written by W. 
H. Wasson, the Treasury agent, and addressed to Hon. Charles J. Fol- 
ger, Secretary of the Treasury, it is stated that there are in the neigh- 
borhood of 20,000 Chinese in British Columbia who are threatening to 
come over the line at any time; and this amendatory bill proposed here 
is designed to prevent that as one of the dangers which threatens the 

of California. 

Mr. BUDD. And if the gentleman will allow me, I will say that 
the Chinese from British Columbia are now coming over the line daily. 

Mr. RICE. Well, there are several Chinese in Massachusetts who 
may go over the lincand get into California. There isnoevidence that 
they have started, and I have seen no evidence that any have started 
yet from British Columbia. I take the figures of the United States offi- 
cials in California. 

Does the gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY] want to know 
how these three hundred cases to which he refers came into the United 
States courts? Itis because you do not acknowledge the validity of a 
single rt that has been put into the hands of the men who have 
the night cade the treaty to come back by their government, but you 
arrest and try every one of them in your courts before you let them in, 
when they have the full right under the treaty tocomein. That is how 
your courts happen to be clogged up with these cases to which you 
refer. If you would admit—— 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The gentleman seems toimagine that every pass- 
port ted is really a true passport. 

Mr. RICE. I have no evidence that these risareuottrue. If 
the gentleman from California has such evidence I will thank him to 


present it. 
Mr. ROSECRANS. The courts in a good many instances have found 
that these rts were not true. 


Mr. RICE. I would like to know in how many instances ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I can not give the exact number. 

Mr. RICE. More than thirty-three in all during the two years? 
Will the gentleman answer my question? I have looked into the 
figures, and I ask the gentleman whether of all the cases that have 
come into the courts there have been more than thirty-three in which 
the ports have been found fraudulent? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I do not remember; I never kept an account of 
the number of fraudulent passports. But I know that in cases of par- 
ties who have been arrested, a considerable number of forged papers 
have been found. I know that Republicans, represented by such 
papers as the San Francisco Chronicle, want this bill for the pur- 
pose of making more etYective the law which, according to the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts, is already effective. Wedo not object to the 
effectiveness of the law; we only want to make it perfect. 

Mr. RICE. Iam going to show in a few minutes how you are try- 
ing to make it perfect. 

As the gentleman has called my atttention to these passports, let me 
make a statement in regard to one of which I was reading a few days 
ago in a California paper, to show how thoroughly this law is made to 
work under the influence of public opinion, such as exists in the State 
of California, 2 

Under the treaty, merchants still havea right to come into the United 
States from China. A young man of eighteen came into California the 
other day from China with a passport signed by his government, seek- 
ing to exercise the right as a merchant to enter this country. His 
father had come to the country many years before and had established 
himself in a small mercantile business in one of the interior towns of 
the Pacific coast. This boy of eighteen had been fitting himself toenter 
into partnership with his father and had come here with the passport 
of his government certifying that he was a merchant seeking to enter 
upon our shores. And he was arrested before he could set foot upon 
the shoresof California, and was tried in the courts there; and thatpass- 
port was declared to be fraudulent because he had never been a merchant 
and was only proposing to be one. Without being allowed to enter 
upon the land, without being allowed to see his father whom he had 
not seen for years and to join whom he had come so far, he was turned 
back over the weary waste of the Pacific Ocean—refused an entrance 
into this “‘land of the free.” That is the way this act works in Cali- 
fornia. Do you want to make it any more thorough than that? 

Now, I wish to read from another authority. I have here the Argo- 
naut. Ido not know whether that is a Republican paper or a Demo- 
cratic paper, but it is a California paper. 

Mr. CASSIDY. That is another Independent journal. 

Mr. RICE. Another Independent journal! The Independent party 
must be thriving in California. 

Mr. HENLEY. What is the date of the paper which the gentleman 
is about to read ? 

Mr. RICE. December 1, 1883—about the time you began to get up 
this agitation. Now, I beg my friends, especially my California friends, 
to listen to this from the Argonaut: 

It strikes us that our very res ble journals are making more fuss over 
this business than its importance justifies. Certain of our poli nsare making 
an ado about it that is unseemly and ridiculous. We are not impressed that 
there is any danger. The law is working as well as we ex it would. 
Chinese immigration has been practically suspended by it. We are getting no 
more Chinese now than we ought to Deor more than are profitable and 


convenient to keep up the number which, by reason of their existence among 
us, have become indispensable to us. 


Now, this is in the same line as the statement of Judge Hoffman, the 
discreet, learned, and impartial judge of the United States district 
court of California, whose order sent that young man back to China 
because he never had been a merchant, but was only proposing to be 
one. What does he say? 

It appears that not only has the flood of Chinese immigration with which we 
were menaced been stayed, but a process of depletion has been going on which 


could not be considerably increased without serious disturbance to the 
lished industries of the State. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I have here something which I am sure will in- 
terest my friend from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. RICE. Anything will interest me that comes from you. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I had occasion to call the attention of the Secre- 
tary of the to the probability of a traffic in the importation 
of Chinese labor over our Northern borders. I showed him that alarge 
number of these people along the line of the railroad were coming 
through in small squads, because there was a profit in the importation 
of labor. This led to his sending me a copy of the report of Mr. Was- 
son, from which I will read an extract—— 

Mr. RICE. Iam afraid the gentleman is not so interesting as I may 
be in a few minutes, and if he pleases I will leave him to read that in 
his own time rather than mine. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. It will occupy but a moment, Mr. Wasson, in 
his report, says: 

The term “laborer” may include a woman. The wife takes the condition of 
her husband; and be aise this raling the artful Chinese, who invariably have two 
or three names, without to right or wrong, having no regard for our 
oath, claim and swear that they are either connected with some mercantile es- 


tablishment or own a wash-house. Upon this evidence they are permitted the 
= privileges as the citizens of the most favored nations, and come and go at 
will. 


Mr. RICE. It is not so interesting even as I thought it was going 
to be. [Laughter.] 
. Now, why is it that our politicians are making so much ado over this 

business? Let me read a little more from the Argonaut in answer. 
One reason that the Argonaut states for this ‘‘ much ado about noth- 
ing’’ is that ‘‘ white labor votes and yellow labor does not.’ This is 
one reason given by the Argonaut. 

Mr. TULLY. 1 did not hear that last remark. 

Mr. RICE. White labor votes and yellow labor does not. 


Mr. TULLY. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 
Mr. RICE. Well. 
Mr. TULLY. Are you in favor of yellow labor voting? 
Mr. RICE. Iam giving you areason why youare notagitated about 
yellow labor as about white. 
Mr. TULLY. That is not fair. 
Mr. CASSIDY. That is an unfair answer. 
Mr. TULLY. Let me suggest that is not an answer to my question. 
Mr. RICE. Itisnot germane tothe subject. [Laughter.] Nowlet 
me read a little more from the Argonaut: 
Experience and observation demonstrate that there is no depth of absurdity 


nor height of wickedness to which the daily journals of San Francisco (Alta 
exce ) will not crawlor climb to conciliate the good-will of the ignorant 
and de e element of the labor class. This practice of slobbering over the 
idle poor and pandering to prejudices thatare the growth of ignorance and 
litical demagogism is too common to demand notice, or even to attract it, if, as 
has happened before, and by the same journals, to the city of San 
Francisco and State of California did not result from it. All this blowing of 
smoke and ashes from out the dead Chinese question is having a damaging in- 
fluence abroad. It is arresting immigration by sounding false alarm of a new 
Chinese invasion. 


It then goes on to give the figures I have already given, showing the 
effect of the act during the two years it has been in operation, and then 
concludes: 

If in our country it can not stand vid under the imm on of 200 moon-eyed 
barbarians a month, who work for their living, obey the law, and don’t vote, it 
had better go out of business and close the concern. 

Now, I have shown that the act of 1882 is effectual and operative. I 
have shown it by the figures; I have shown it by the testimony of 
Judge Hoffman, by the testimony of the Chronicle, the Argonaut, and 
I have heard as yet no word to contradict the statements from these 
representatives of the Pacific coast. 

Wiin then, is this bill—this precious waste of ink and paper; what 
is it? I want gentlemen to attend seriously to this matter. 

Here is the first section of the bill. It provides that the first section 
of the act of 1882 ‘‘shall be amended so as to read as follows,” and it 
then goes on to print a half page which reads precisely as section 1 of 
that act with one single exception. The original act says that during 
such suspension it shall not be lawful for any Chinese laborer to come 
or, having come, to remain in the United States. This amends that by 
‘saying to come ‘‘from any foreign port or place.” In the interest of 
economy and good grammar I ask if it is necessary for this House to 
stop in the great debate on tariff reform and put aside all other ques- 
tions to amend the old act by inserting, when it provided it should not 
be lawful to come into the United States, the amendment “from any 
foreign port or place.” 

That is the first amendment. We now come to the second, “‘ that 
the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within the United 
States on such vessel and land, or permit to be landed, any Chinese la- 
borer.” That is the way the old act read. The new one reads: ‘‘ to 
land or attempt to land or permit to be landed,” &c. And that is the 
relief that is to be extended by this Congress to the suffering commu- 
nities on our Pacific coast. ‘‘To land or to attempt to land or permit 
tobe landed!’’ Puerile and frivolous I declare it,to be, although, as 
the gentleman from California has said, it is the result of the combined 
wisdom of the Representatives from the Pacific coast. 

Section 3 is amended so that in line 39 are introduced the following 
words: 

Provided, That all Chinese laborers brought on such vessel shall not be per- 
mitted to land except in case of absolute necessity. 

Some Chinese sailor or some Chinese boy who had crossed the ocean 
to see his father might have been permitted under the present act to 
set foot upon the sacred soil of California, but he shall not do so any 
longer; and under the provisions of this act no one from that forbidden 
country shall be permitted to land except in case of ‘‘absolute neces- 
sity.” What is thatcondition? If he had the small-pox, could he be 
taken out of the vessel and carried to a hospital? Will you answer 
that? What would beacas« of ‘‘absolute necessity,” my genial friend 
from California, my kind-hearted friend? ‘Will you please, when you 
make your speech, give us the answer? 

Well, that is three pages of this bill, and I have read you every- 
thing new there is in it so far. Now we will take two pages more. 
What are the next two pages? Why, the late act required the certifi- 
cate, upon which the Chinese laborer should return, to state his name 
and occupation. Now here we have two pages which provide in addi- 
tion to that that the certificate shall state the “individual, family, 
and tribal name’’ of its unhappy bearer. ‘‘The individual, family, 
and tribal name!” It is not enough to state his fame, but that ofall 
of his race. It takes two pages of the bill to provide for that, and I 
have got over now to the sixth page of the bill and I have given you 
all there is in it that is new thus far. 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman will excuse me, but perhaps it may 
aid him in his criticism 


Mr. RICE. Oh, I understand; I have not given all. 
tion must be stated. 
Yes, but it may improve the gentleman’s argument 


The occupa- 
Mr. HENLEY. 
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to know that the criticisms last made by him have been agreed to by 
the Senate committee; that particular portion of it—— 

Mr. RICE. I call the gentleman to order for referring to what has 
been done in the Senate. 

Mr. HENLEY. Done in committee. Well, the point of order may 
be interposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, and his point of 
order from his standpoint on this bill would be to prevent the truth, I 


suppose, 

Mr. RICE. My friend from California is getting personal now. 

Mr. HENLEY. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. RICE. Then, Mr. Chairman, we come to the next question. 
Under the treaty Chinese merchants have a right to come into this 
country, and under the last act they had a right to come if they were 
ticketed and labeled to a sufficient degree; but they were not ticketed 
and labeled enough, and so this sixth section of the new act makes ad- 
ditional provisions with which the Chinese merchant whoseeks to come 
into this country must comply. 

As submitted by the combined wisdom of the Pacific coast the section 
originally provided that no young man from China should come into this 
country in order to study—the , I presume, and amenities of life 
which are practiced in California and elsewhere—in order to study un- 
less he had a certificate stating the nature and the character of the con- 
templated studies, whether the same are to be prosecuted within the 
United States; where; how long; and that he should not stay ninety 
days after he got through. I say this bill as originally submitted had 
that provision in it; but even the Foreign Affairs Committee struck 
that out. They would not report that to the House, But they left 
the provision in with regard to the merchants. No merchant shall 
come here unless he has obtained permission of the government of which 
he is a subject, and a certificate from that government stating a great 
many particulars in regard to him. 

Now, then, my friend from California, my somewhat excitable and 
personal friend, stated in his speech something about Chinese Christian- 
ity, Chinese religion. I did not copy it all, but the gentleman will 
remember what itwas. He held them up as a race without any relig- 
ion, without any doctrines or principles of religion; held them up to 
execration and denunciation by those pious communities in this country 
of ours; and the merchants of that country must be excluded from this 
country in the manner which is provided in that section because thus 
irreligious and unprincipled. 

Will the gentleman listen fora moment? Here is a letter, extracts 
from which I am itted to read, dated Tien-Tsin, August 9, 1882. 
This is from a Chinese merchant,.one who can not come into this coun- 
try under this act unless he has the signed permission of his govern- 
ment and is ticketed and checked and labeled under the provisions of 
this section. What does he say? 

I have perused the appeal for assistance with care, and have no hesitation in 
saying that the noble movement contemplated should be instantly responded 
to from all quarters of the universe. Had the late act failed, I and my friends 
would be most happy to head a Chinese circular and send it among our friends, 
But to ask our countrymen to subscribe to a hospital to be built in a country 
which the Chinese are not for ten years permitted to enter is more than we 
dare todo. With due respect to the dent, and. to avoid publicity, and to 
avoid censure, asking you to omit mention of names, allow me to ask your ac- 
ceptance of the accompanying small sum of $300as a subscription to the Garfield 
Memo’ Hospital. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars besides this was sent across the ocean 
from Chinese merchants as subscriptions to the Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital to be erected in this capital city of the United States. I pray 
my friends to amend this section by providing that instead of the pass- 
ports and checks which it provides these subscribers tothe fund of the 
Garfield Memorial Hospital may be permitted to come to see it when 
it is built by presenting their receipts for not less than $300 each to the 
custom-house officers of San Francisco. [Applause.] Who shows 
best: the disciples of Confucius, who four hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the beginning of our era declared, ‘‘ Do not do to others what you 
would not wish them to do to you,’’ or the promoters of this act, who, 
wearing the sign of Jesus of Nazareth, do not, as it seems to me, ex- 
hibit the spirit of the Master in their acts? 

Mr. BUDD. May I ask the gentleman a question while he is speak- 
ing of the morality of the Chinese ? 

Mr. RICE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUDD. Do you not know that the Chinese have no regard for 
their daughters, and that they often donot give them names, butsimply 
anumber, as we do to our convicts; that they sell them into prostitution; 
that they sell their wives and children, or pledge them, to come to this 
country; that when children are born that are females they are killed 
or thrown into the street, gathered up by carts, and denied burial; that 
the very men who want them to become citizens say they are such liars 
and thieves that they must be watched, and assign as a reason for this 
that they have not had the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth? 

Mr. RICE. Idid not know more than about half of that before. I 
knew there were many bad people in the world, some in China, some 
in San Francisco, some in New York, some, a very few, even in the city 
of Worcester. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUDD. I speak of the habits of the Chinese as laid down by 
N Ghisa Speer, Williams, Doolittle, Cornwall, and other writers friendly 
to them. 


Mr. RICE. I have gone over, and have gone over faithfully, all the 
provisions of this bill except one. Let me say right here that the gen- 
tlemen are mistaken when they say that British America has adopted 
any restrictive act in regard to the Chinese. There have been rumors 
about it, butthey have not done it. Let me say also that this act does 
not provide against carting over or wheeling over some unhappy China- 
man from Canada across the line into the United States. It does not 
add anything to the old act to protect our friends in that respect. 

But having gone overall that pertains to the old act, let me now come 
to what is the heart and the kernel of this act. Thatis all to be found 
in the fifteenth section of it. I beg the members of this House to listen 
to this section 15; 

The provisions of this act shall apply to all subjects of China and Chinese, 
whether subjects of China or of any other foreign power. 

That is the whole substance of this amended act; that is all that is 
in it, really, that is new or that is not absolutely puerile and frivolous. 

The provisions of this act shall apply to all subjects of China and Chinese, 
whether subjects of China or of any other foreign power. 

Now, it happens that there are two British provinces in which Chi- 
nese dwell. There isthe province of Hong-Kong, ceded to Great Britain 
in 1841; its capital, Victoria; population in 1872, Europeans and Amer- 
icans, 6,000; Chin ese, 115,000. There are 115,000 Chinamen that have 
not been kept out by any act we have adopted heretofore. Singapore 
was ceded to the British in 1824. Its population in 1871 was 74,000, 
of whom 54,000 were Chinese. In all nearly 200,000 Chinese who pos- 
sibly would not be kept out by the act of 1882. Why not? Because 
it happens that they are subjects of the British Empire and that over 
them floats the British flag. One of them was let into Massachusetts a 
few months ago under the decision of Judges Lowell and Nelson that this 
act of 1882, being entitled ‘‘An act to carry out certain treaty provisions 
with China,’’ did not apply to Chinese who were subjects of Great 
Britain, with whom we had made no supplemental treaty authorizing 
us to do any such thing. And therefore a Chinaman got into Boston 
from Hong-Kong, and he is at Jarge somewhere in the country now, 
and for all I know he is executing a flank movement upon California. 
[Langhter.] I should like to have my stalwart friend from Indiana 
arm himself and attempt to arrest the career of that dangerous knight- 
errant before he shall reach the Pacific coast and throw it into additional 
alarm. One got into Boston because he came under the red cross of 
England, and our court thought that Congress had not yet enacted any- 
thing that would justify us in pie him out. 

It is to arrest the incursion of such Chinamen that this act is prepared 
and presented. Let me read from the report of the majority to prove 
this: 


This act— 
To show that it has failed so to do— 


To keep out the Chinese— 
your committee have only to cite the decision of Ju 
the United States circuit court in Massachusetts, to effect that the Chinese 
laborer born on the island of pone Kong, after its cession to Great Britain, is 
not within the provisions of the act of 4 

Thatis all they have to say. The words are ‘‘they have only tocite.’’ 
So that this is the be-all and the end-all of this matter—to keep out 
English Chinamen from the United States. 

Where are your treaty rights to do that? Did you vote for steel 
cruisers the other day when you were anticipating the presenting and 
putting this bill through the House? How long, think you, England 
would keep her ironclads from bombarding our cities if you should 
refuse to her subjects, Chinamen though they are, the right to set foot 
upon our shores? Think you the English governor of Hong-Kong 
would sit down and fill out to a Chinese sailoron an English vessel sail- 
ing thence to San Francisco that ridiculous certificate which you pro- 
vide in this act he must have in order to be allowed to enter this country? 
Think you that if an English vessel anchored at the wharf of San Fran- 
cisco with Chinese sailors on board, born in Hong-Kong, and without 
that certificate—think you that the English Government would allow 
these sailors to be arrested, thrown into prison, turned back if they 
chanced in discharging the cargo of the vessel to set foot upon your soil 
because, forsooth, they had not brought this permit of the Imperial 
Government of England to authorize them to come in under the pro- 
visions of this act? 

That, gentlemen of the committee, is all there is in this bill. Are 
you ready now upon this showing to pass this bill upon any clamor 
from the Pacific coast, or for any party reasons whatsoever, -when its 
only provision will either be ignored by England as foolish bombast 
or will lead us into war with that country ? 

I have spent much more time than I intended in the discussion of 
this subject. It seemed to devolve upon me to explain the provisions 
of this bill. If it is to pass, and I presume it will pass, I presume that 


Lowell and Nelson of 


the clamor from the constituents of the gentlemen who have spoken 
and who will speak in its favor will be potenthere. If it is to pass, no 
argument showing further its transparent tenuity and ridiculous ab- 
surdities can be of any avail. 
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But I was determined that it should not pass without spreading upon 
the records of this House an explanation of its provisions and its intent. 
I declare it to be petty inits details, presumptuous in its attempts, and 
impossible as to execution. 

Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting him 
one moment? 

Mr. RICE. Certainly. 

Mr, EATON. I understood my friend to say that the other law had 
been effective and had performed the very duty that this bill was de- 
signed to perform. 

Mr. RICE. With one exception. 

Mr. EATON. And now, if I understand him correctly, he says that 
this bill is impossible of performance. If so, then I would be glad to 
have him tell me why, if the other bill has been effective? 

Mr. RICE. Because we have no navy with which to enforce it 
against the nations of the earth other than China; and even in regard 
to China, ifa fleet of Chinese junks could get across the Pacific they 
would bombard San Francisco into submission in a single day. 

Mr. EATON. Ah, now I understand. 

Mr. HENLEY. We will not call upon Massachusetts to protect us 
in that emergency. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Allow me to ask the gentleman if it would bea 
casus belli for us to refuse to receive any of the population of England 
who are disreputable and vicious, who are repugnant to our notions of 
decency and propriety? Can we not exclude English paupers without 
its being a cause of war? I ask the gentleman that as a legal ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RICE. We can make police regulations by which we can ex- 
clude paupers, vicious and diseased persons. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Then if it be proved that the Chinese are such, 
can we not exclude them without making it a casus belli? 

Mr. RICE. Ifyou think you can cover with that description the 
Chinese merchants who trade with the world, and who send their sub- 
scriptions here to build our memorial hospital—— 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iam not talking about Chinese merchants. 

Mr. RICE. Iam, and this act will exclude them just as much as it 
will exclude the vicious. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will you vote for this bill if we will let them 
come in? 

Mr. RICE. Let who come in? 

Mr. HAMMOND. The Garfield hospital fellows. 

Mr. RICE. I trust I should if I had the chance; but I do not see 
what that has to do with this matter. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Then you say you will vote for this bill if we 
will except them from its operation? 

Mr. RICE. Oh, that is rather a small question, as it seems to me, 
to come from so large a gentleman. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Then I understand you to decline to answer. 

Mr. RICE. Iam just closing, and was about to say that this con- 
tinual hectoring of the Chinese is a matteragainst which I protest; not 
because of any belief which I have in the universal Fatherhood of God 
or the universal brotherhood of man, but because, like my friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. EATON], I have a good Yankee tendency to thrift and 
well-doing. I want to be on friendly terms with China, so that we may 
extend our trade to her markets and take within its sphere the 400,- 
000,000 of her population. Those 400,000,000 are men and women after 
all who have their wants and who desire us to supply them. They are 
ready to work, to trade, and to learnofus. By extending our markets 
to them and continuing on friendly commercial relations with them we 
shall derive those profits which an ingenious and powerful nation always 
derives from trade with a weaker and less developed nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICE. I have two hours, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand that the gentle- 
man had two hours® 

Mr. LAMB. I was perfectly willing that there should be two hours 
allowed to each side. 

Mr. RICE. Iam just about to finish my remarks. 

Mr. LAMB. I have no objection to the gentleman continuing, but 
I want to speak about the agreement as to debate. If you remember, 
Mr. Chairman, there was an objection to the agreement which was pro- 
posed, and consequently each of us has his own time. 

Mr. RICE. In conclusion, I wish merely to say that we ought to 
cultivate friendly relations with China, if for no other reason, in order 
to secure the advantages of trade and commerce with her people. I 
adjure the House not to do that which will cover the broad Pacific with 
the red flags of war and of conquest, but rather that which will cover 
those seas with the white sails and iron keels of commerce, which shall 
weave indissoluble bonds of friendship and of amity across the ocean. 

build not up on the Pacific coast a Chinese wall with gates opening 

only from within, and with cannon frowning without. Rather from 
the high turrets of a Christian civilization Jet the electric lights of in- 
dustry, of science, and of philanthropy shine across the Pacific and 
illumine the dark places of the old land where our race was born. 
(Applause. ] 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] will control the remainder 
of the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. EATON. Of the hour allotted to me as one member of the 
committee, I yield fifteen minutes to my friend from California [Mr. 
GLASCOCK ]. 

Mr. GLASCOCK. Mr. Chairman, in theshort space of time allotted 
to me it is hardly to be expected that I can say much upon this ques- 
tion. I simply desire, as far as in me lies, to voice the sentiment of a 
million and a half of American citizens upon a subject that so closely 
relates to American labor as does the matter now under consideration. 
But, sir, it is not my intention to discuss the policy of restriction of 
Chinese immigration. That policy has already been clearly and unmis- 
takably outlined in the act of 1882, of which this bill is amendatory. 

This bill presents no new nor radical phases of this, to us on the Pa- 
cific coast, most vital question. It simply operates to cure what is dis- 
eased in existing statute, to make more perfect an imperfect expression 
of popular will. Is there anything startling in this? Are we endeay- 
oring to overturn any well-settled principle of governmental policy when 
we say that the act of 1882 has been tried, found wanting, and that we 
desire to make it conform to the evident intention of the framers of said 
act? This question is not to be decided upon popular clamor, passion, 
or prejudice, but calmly and dispassionately, as every great economic 
problem ought to be solved by this body of representative Americans. 
Its intimate connection with the greatest of our living questions, that 
of American labor, its status, its wants, and its possibilities, demand 
at your hands and will receive that earnest, unbiased, intelligent treat- 
ment which its importance deserves. 

I am glad to state that no opposition to this measure of partial relief 
comes from this side of the Chamber. The Democrats in Co 
have uniformly mded to every cry that has come out of the West 
against the evil of Chinese immigration. ‘There has been no halting, 
no wavering with them upon thisquestion. They have ever faced with 
unbroken ranks any invasion upon the rights and dignity of American 
labor. 

Sir, the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts who has just 
taken his seat has taught us from the Pacific Slope much for which we 
ought to feel profoundly grateful. Such is the density of our ignor- 
ance that we have always held the Chinaman to be irreligious, untruth- 
ful, given over to slavery, infanticide, and enforced prostitution, want- 
ing in honesty, filthy of habit, and infamous in practice, but the gen- 
tleman shatters the convictions of thirty-odd years of observation and 
actual contact with the counter argument, strong as proof of Holy 
Writ, that some Chinaman, name unknown, on August 9, 1882, sub- 
scribed $300 to the Garfield Memorial Hospital, and that certain other 
Chinamen, names also unknown, raised and transmitted to this coun- 
try $25,000 for the same p We had scarce rallied from the 
shock of this conclusive answer to the charges ere we learned that the 
disciples of Confucius show better than the promoters of the bill who 
wear the sign of Jesus of Nazareth. Now, the gentleman can drag me 
into no discussion as to the meritsor demerits of the Christian religion 
as compared with the teachings-‘of the Wise Man of China, but it will 
afford food for serious reflection to the thousands of Christian promoters 
of this bill on the Pacific coast when they learn that, in the opinion of 
the distinguished gentleman, they are not yet ascended to the religious 
plane of the followers of Confucius. 

We learn still further that the amendments incorporated in this bill 
are frivolous and puerile, and the gentleman takes an hour to tell us 
so. This isa grave charge made against the representation of three 
States and two Territories, and, coming from so eminent a source, 
merits a more than passing consideration. He objects strenuously and 
with withering sarcasm to the insertion in the first section of the words 
t‘ from any foreign port or place. To show the necessity of thisamend- 
ment we have only to cite the decision of Judges Nelson and Lowell, 
of the United States circuit court of the gentleman’s own State, tothe 
effect that a Chinese laborer born in the island of Hong-Kong after its 
cession to Great Britain is not within the purview of the restriction of 
the act of 1882 because of the want of some such language in said act, 
and the per contra decision of Justice Field, delivered in San Francisco 
September 24, 1883, in the matter of Ah Lung, a similar case, When 
such distinguished jurists disagree so radically upon the alleged plain 
letter of the statute, ought not the matter to be made clear by amend- 
ment? 

But the gentleman, while contending for the puerility of this amend- 
ment, admits that section 15, to the effect that ‘‘the provisions of this 
act shall apply to all subjects of China, and Chinese whether subjects 
of China or of any other foreign power,” is not absolutely frivolous. We 
are indebted to his clemency, and this the more since the section re- 
ferred to is but a recognition of the substance of the amendment ob- 
jected to. Section 15 is opposed because it will get us into trouble, 
possibly war, with England, for which we are wholly unprepared. 
Not that we would object to it, but that we have no navy. I may be 
permitted to say that to any one who has even casually kept pace with 
the current of English policy and English history this is the acme of 
absurdity. 
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England cares no more for the inhabitants of Singapore and Hong- 
Kong than she does forthe Hottentot or the Kaffir. They are the fruits 
of her aggression, the slaves of her will. They are part of her posses- 
sions, but not of her people. Her ægis is thrown before them to pro- 
tect the chattel, notthe man; theservant because of the service he can 
render, not the member of her family who has been wronged. Follow- 
ing out the line of cold commercial policy for the protection of her 
colonies, she has through those colonies adopted more stringent regu- 
lations to prevent Mongolian immigration than are contained in any 
bill ever subinitted to an American There is nothing to fear 
onthisscore. The objection, not the amendment, is frivolous. evio- 
late no treaty stipulation by this act. We exclude now the pauper and 
the criminal immigrant. We have the same right to exclude a servile 
and debasing class of foreign labor, and on the same grounds—its iney- 
itable tendency to lower the tone of our civilization by the degradation 
of our labor. What we require of ‘‘the most favored nation ” is that 
the immi t coming to us from her borders shall be clean-handed, 
free, capable of assimilating with our people and of understanding and 
appreciating the blessings of afree government. Thisis the sum of our 
requirements, the limit of our concession. We could do no more, no 
less, for the preservation of our people, the conservation of our honor, 
and the advancement of our nation. If a war be necessary to protect 
these, then war be it. While the American people will not invite a 
contest on these grounds, they will not.shrink from it. 

The bill is next attacked because in it are provisions making the at- 
tempt to land Chinese laborers a misdemeanor and providing that all 
such laborers brought on any vessel shall not be permitted to land except 
in case of absolute necessity. The first follows the established policy of 
criminal statutes and therefore needs no explanation, and the second 
is equally void of offense. It means simply what it says in plain Eng- 
lish, When brought here in violation of law such laborer shall not be 
allowed to land except in case of absolute necessity. What that neces- 
sity shall be is left for judicial determination. 

The inquiry is then made why we require that the certificate shall 
state the individual, family, and tribal name in full of the person pre- 
senting the same? It is a matter of some astonishment that a gentle- 
man possessing such a fund of information concerning Chinese character, 
habits, and customs should have failed to know that every Chinaman 
has at least three names, the name of his tribe, of his family, and his 
individual name, the confusion between which is, to those who have had 
dealings with the race, a matter of common notoriety. The query seems 
still more strange since the gentleman in the course of his remarks was 
referred by my colleague, General RoSECRANS, to a report made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. Wasson, in which that fact is men- 
tioned. 

The bulk of the argument in opposition to this measure, however, 
seems to have expended itselfin the assertion that Chinese immigration, 
under the restrictive provisions of the act of 1882, has practically ended 
and that there is no necessity for further amendment. Reliance in 
support of this assertion is had upon certain figures compiled by the 
San Francisco Chronicle and some characteristic utterances clipped 
from the Argonaut, Asto the Argonaut—and I say this simply because 
the gentleman appears to derive much satisfaction from the statements 
therein made—it may comfort the gentleman to learn that the editor 
of that paper has been heretofore one of the foremost advocates on our 
coast of the policy of not only exclusion but expulsion of Chinese from 
this country, and so strong has been his feelings and convictions on this 
score that in 1880, while a delegate to the national Republican con- 
vention, he with the balance of the California delegation threatened to 
ee the party barriers and bolt the convention unless an anti-Chinese 
plank were placed in the platform. What is more, this threat forced 
you, as a matter of party policy, to recede from your convictions, your 
teachings, and the sentimental philanthropy which finds its abode in the 
breast of the Eastern Republican, and toinsert in your national platform 
a plank that you did not believe in, but did need. 

Mr. HENLEY. Pardon me, this same gentleman—— 

Mr. GLASCOCK. I have but a short time left. 

Mr. HENLEY. The time will be extended to you. This same gen- 
tleman is on record as haying advocated the burning of the steamship 
company’s ships which brought these people to California. 

Mr. GLASCOCK. Now, if the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
find any consolation in that he is welcome to it. 

Now, sir, a few words in reference to the figures, It is always safer 
when figures are dealt with to have those that are official. 

In this connection I beg leave to refer to that portion of the letter of 
the Secre of the Treasury to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of January 16, 1884, containing the report of E. L. 
Sullivan, collector of the port of San Francisco. I will not take up 


the time of the committee in reading it, but will print it with my re- 


marks, 
Coustom-Hovuse, SAN FRANCISCO, OAL., 
Collector's Office, December 3, 1883. 
Sm: Respectfully referring to De ent telegram of the 23d ultimo, request- 
ing a statement of the arrival of Chinese at this port for the last few Dnia, 


and departures 
statement will furnish you more infor- 


&c., I beg to submit the following statement in detail of arrivals 
since August 4, 1882, deeming that such 


mation in 
shorter period : 


Statement of arrivals of Chinese at San Francisco from August 4,1882, to November 9, 


spe to the operations of the exclusion act than one covering a 


Name of steamer. | Where from. 


rival. 


bea Brit- | Aug. 14, 1882 


Colum- 


mepe 
ug. 
Sept. 2,1882 


Suez, 
Geo. W. Elder....... 


bo 


a eyii nosso saogse 
o0! 


Sardony: 
Arabic . 


obavy rvanooo= Rens 


bi 
PA 


p H 
Demme cisco if 


Number in transit for 
other places. 


China, 8, 
Panama, 7. 


China, 44. 


Honolulu and Chi 
167. = 


Hawaiian Islands and 
Victoria, 22. 

China, 2. 

Hawalian Islands, 40, 


China, 4. 
Hawaiian Islands, 16. 


..| China, 3. 


British Columbia and 
Hawaiian Islands, 80, 


Hawaiian Islands and 
tish Columbia, 625, 


Cuba and British Co- 
lumbia, 434. 


«| China, 2. 
Cuba, British Columbia, 
d Panama, 267. 


an 
China, 3. 


China, 2. 
British Columbia and 
Panama, 339. 


Hawaiian Islands and 
China, 27, 

Hawaiian Islands, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and 
Panama, 378. 

British Gol bia, Cuba, 

um 
and Aemene h 


China, 19. 
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Statement of arrivals of Chinese at San Francisco, &c.—Continued. 


7. Date of ar- |Num-| Number in transit for 
Name of steamer. | Where from. vivit- ery other places. 
Oceanic... .-| June 27, 1883 | 172 | British Columbia and 

Hawaiian Islands, 86. 
Geo. W. Elder....... July 3,1883 5 1. 
San Blas... July 2,1883 5 
July 9,1883| 99| British Columbia, 1. 
July 10,1883 2 
July 10,1883 L 
July 17,1883 1 
July 21, 1883 3 
July 23,1883 7 
July 23,1883; 49 | Panama, &c., 51. 
July 27, 1883 1 
July 30, 1883 |......... China, 30. 
ns July 31, 1883 1 
Geo. W. Elder. Aug. 4,1883 1 3 
City of Tokio. 234 | Hawaiian Islands, Brit- 


ish Columbia, &c., 49. 


China, 23. 


Hawaiian Islands, Brit- 
ish Columbia, &c.,70. 


China, 2. 
British Columbia and 
Hawaiian Islands, 112, 


City of New York.. 
Dakota. 


China, 25. 
British Columbia, Pan- 
ama, z -, 60. 


bi 


pi 


China, 34. 
British Columbia, &c.,61. 
China, 9. 


Balin 


Mari 

Geo. W. Elder 
City of Tokio.. 
San Bias... 


5 b 
i Raobem 


China, 40. 
British Columbia,&e.,66. 
China, 2. 


: 


Buni 


China, 30. 


City of Peking... British Columbia, 69. 


* Number for San Francisco. 


This sums up a total of 2,652 for this port direct, and 3,558 in transit to other 
ports and places outside the limits of the United States. Of this number (2,652) 
1,814 had return certificates, leaving 838 claiming to be allowed to land for other 
reasons, 

Of this number there were landed by the court on writs of habeas corpus... 64 
And there are out on bail, cases undecided ............csccseseessenssssenenseoreneessnesseeene 9 


As laborers under Department ruling of October 26, 1882: 
On Chinese consuls’ rts 
On affidavits in most cases authenticated by Chinese consul... 
On affidavits of white persons. as. 168 
Those holding “Canton certificates,” describing them as traders, &c., bu 
who afterward claimed to be laborers, and entitled to land on account of 
previous residence, evidence on affidavits of white persons........................ 
As merchants claiming the right to land on account of previous resi- 
dence, there were landed: 
On Chinese consuls’ paasports................ .. 
On affidavits of white persons................ eS 
On affidavits of Chinese, vouched by Chinese consul.. 


Of merchants resident outside the limits of China at time of 
exclusion act there were landed on our consuls’ certificates ...................-0 7 


Total............. eeneeess 
The excess of 940 over the to r was occasioned by the land- 
ing of some of those who came in transit, but after arrival substant their 


right to land by evidence of previous residence, 
Summary: 
Total number of Chinese arriving at San Francisco since August 4, 1882, 


Excess of departures over arrivals 11, 434 


The Department will observe that for a long time after the act went into effect 
the arrivals from China were few, and thatthey were nearly all of the class hold- 
ing return certificates, but gradually after the Chinese Government began to 
issue certificates under section 6 number increased, and the discre: 
between the apparent condition of the holder and his description in his Sortit 
cate bega: 
On the 
investigati 


n to @ t, 
City of Pekin , last arrival, concerning which I telegraphed that I was 
ing and woul report the result, I have to say there were agreat many 


/ 


who were evidently laborers holding certificates issued by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but when it became known that they were doubted and would not prob- 
ably obtain admission for the holder, the plea of being a merchant or trader was 
abandoned, and the one set up that the holderwasa rer entitled to land b; 
reason of previous residence, and in most cases they established this fact by ev: 
a yon sed Arges Arey a intimated to the Department, 
s to show that, as ve previously intimat e pa 

the method of issuing certificates in China is very loose. 

On the arrival of the Arabic, which is not included in the foregoing statistics, 
the discrepancy was still more noticeable, and I determined to refuse lan in 
each case where there was a doubt raised by the appearance, conversation, &c., 
of the holder of a certificate without further investigation, having learned from 
the interpreter, Long Sing, that he had questioned cach one before he had com- 
municated with his friends on shore, leaving the alleged merchant or trader, as 
the case might be, to carry his case into court if he chose to do so. 

A great deal of difficulty is experienced in obtaining a proper interpretation 
of the Chinese certificates to ascertain if they correspond with the English 
therein, and I have been compelled to employ intelligent Chinese who under- 
stand English for this purpose as temporary laborers. 

The last one, Long Sing, has been intimidated by enraged Chinese from ap- 
pearing in court in the case of the Arabic’s ngers, and consequently the 

overnment could not substantiate by him the facts ascertained on inquiry on 

vessel. 


This covers a period of about fourteen and a half months. During 
that time, from August 4, 1882, to November 9, 1883, Chinese to the 
number of 2,652 landed at San Francisco. The number departing was 
14,086, but of these it will be noted that 12,181 held return certificates, 
leaving a net departure of 1,905. In this connection it will also be 
noticed that within said time 3,558 Chinese entered San Francisco in 
transit for places outside the United States. That this furnishes oppor- 
tunity for an evasion of the act, let me call your attention to what E. 
L. Sullivan reports to the Secretary of the Treasury, August 13, 1883: 


There are various raed iy baeer which Chinese resort to gain illegal entrance, 
such as purchasing tickets in it through the United States from Hong-Kong 
to Vietoria, British Columbia, for nee; then when they are landed in the 
United States under the provisions of Department circular of January 23, 1883, 
itis an easy matter to obtain a certificate at the custom-house by false AS 
sentations entitling them to return. Of course after this has been obtained it is 
easily concealed, and the Chinaman continues on his voyage to Victoria with 
an innocent countenance, to return on the next steamer and demand admission 
upon his certificate. 


How many of these constitute a part ef the 12,181 departures it is 
impossible to tell. Let me also call your attention to the report to Sec- 
retary of Treasury made by A. W. Bush, collector at Port Townsend: 


Now, many thousands of Chinese arrive at Victoria direct from China, and it 
is estimated that there are now in British Columbia from 12,000 to 15,000 of them. 
Ifitis not necessary for Chinese laborers coming to the sound via Victoria te 
have passports, there will be afforded to persons so disposed opportunities for 
importing any number of Chinamen from Victoria, as the ordinary passenger 
descriptive-list is wholly insufficient to tant dl the Chinaman; and we at this 

rt will not be able to ascertain where said Chinamen are from, whether from 
Francisco or some intermediate foreign port, as in the following case: A 
vessel sails from San Francisco for Puget Sound via Hong-Kong, having on 
board five hundred Chinamen whose destination is Seattle, Wash. If no 
porie are required from San Francisco how may we know whether the five hun- 
red have not be (been) exchanged for five hundred other Chinese; but on the 
other hand, in case passports were granted at San Francisco, then we can, by 
reference to the certifi easily determine their identity, and this wouldalso 
prevent the shipping into the country fresh Chinese in the place and stead of 
those old and decrepit who go home to die. 


Knowing the Chinese character for cunning and duplicity, we are not 
slow to imagine that they have not failed to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 

Be this as it may, we know that large numbers of Chinese have come 
into this country and are coming in in violation of the act sought to be 
amended. Our northern and southern frontiers, being loosely guarded, 
furnish ample facilities. 

W. H. W. Wassen, special agent, reporting to Secretary of Treasury 
from Port Townsend, November 22, 1883, says: 


Str: Since my arrival in the collection district of Puget Sound a large share 
of my time has been given to the discovery of the truth or falsity of the many 
reports recently ci ted through the public press of violationsof the Chinese 
exclusion act in this Territory. 

Ihave visited and closely investigated all the localities near the boundary line, 
where Chinese subjects would be likely to cross. Careful inquiry has been 
made at the several places visited and the principal localites where Chinese re- 
side, and my firm belief is that in very many cases the reports published are 
true, and that violations have occurred both by land and water. 

There are about 13,000 Chinese in British Columbia within thirty miles of the 
northern boundary of Washington Territory. Fifteen hundred have recently 
been di from the employ of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and 3,500 
more will be di on or before January 1, 1884. There are 2,500 unem- 
ployed Chinese in and about the city of Victoria. In addition there have been 
about 1,500 recently discharged from canneries on the Frazer River. There are, 
therefore, between 8,000 and 9,000 Chinese laborers just across the border who 
are now, or will be by January 1, 1834, out of employment and looking for 
means of subsistence, and there is not a single Chinaman in the whole lot who 
does not cast longing eyes to the coun! ust this side of the line. Not con- 
tented with viewing the promised land from afar, they at once devise plans 
whereby they can be surreptitiously landed into the United States. They cm- 
ploy unscrupulous white men, to whom they pay large sums of money to pilot 
them through, who fully understand the secret avenues of egress, both by 
ae water, eluding the vigilance of frontier customs officers by these unprotected 
and e: routes. 

Why should they not come? They are subject to no risk in making the at- 
tempt save that of being arrested and sent back; they incur no penalty or for- 
feiture, and the next day repeat the attempt, and so continue until they smu 
gle themselves, with all thatthe word impi into a country they are positively 

orbidden to enter. From a point where the forty-ninth parallel strikes Se- 
miahmoo Bay there is an unps portion of line between the United 
States and British Columbia thirty-six miles long. This portion of the country 
has many trails and roads whereby Chinese laborers can conveniently cross. 
These routes also afford great opportunity to smuggle opium and other mer- 
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Within the last two months one hundred and twenty-five Chinese, at the least 
calculation, have come into the United States by those routes alone in violation 


of law. 

In this locality there is but one inspector, located at Schome, with instructions 
to visit different points land and water. This is entirely too much country 
for one officer to su y operate with benefit to the customs-revenue service. 

I would therefore suggest that the Department give ial instructions to the 
collector to station two additional customs officers on unprotected line. It 
seems important that this should be done without delay. a de 

s 


In my opinion Congress should be asked to affix a alty to the Chinese re- 
striction act of May 6, 1882, otherwise it will become a dead letter so far as regards 
the enforcement of the law on the northern frontier. 


Does this furnish no food for reflection? Is not this the proof de- 
manded by the gentleman from Massachusetts as to the fact of unlaw- 
ful immigration across our border? 

For these reasons we have asked in faith that the law, wherein 
it has been found to be defective, should be amended. We have asked 
that our borders be protected as well as our ports. To do this at a 
saving of great expense to the Government we ask that peace officers 
be clothed with the powers of United States deputy marshals for the 
purposes of this act. To save frauds and evasions of the law at our 
ports of entry we have inserted the amendments in sections 4 and 6, 
which have not been referred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
It has been found that the affidavit system of admission has been pro- 
ductive of more trouble and fraud than profit. We have provided that 
the certificate shall be the sole evidence admissible to prove right of 
entry. It has been found that the Chinese Government has been ex- 
tremely careless, to say the least, in the issuance of merchant, traveler, 
and student certificates. In proof of this I refer you to the report to 
Secretary of Treasury made by J. M. Morton, surveyor of the port of 
San Francisco, October 26, 1883, in which he says: 

Itisa noticeable fact that the number of merchants or “traders” arriving from 
China has steadily increased since the customs officials at Canton have been pre- 
pared to issue these certificates, That such increase is due, ina measure at least, 
to the facility with which all classes are enabled to procure the Canton certifi- 
cates seems apparent. The very simplicity and honesty of some of the all 
“traders’’ furnish proof of this, as may be witnessed in their replies to ínter- 
rogatories addressed to them by customs officers here. For instance, in answer 
to the question, * What is your occupation ?” one will say, “I am a porter in a 
store.” 

Q. “ Have you an interest in the business?" 

A. “No; I work fora salary.” Another will reply, “I dealin fish or matches,” 

Q. “ Where is your place of business?” 

A. “Ihave none ; I peddle them on the street.” 

It is hardly possible that such persons could have been su to a very 
rigid examination at Canton looking to the establishment of their claim to be- 
long to the class “other than laborers” and entitling them to come within the 
United States. Undoubtedly, by proper inquiry, the Canton official could have 
elicited the same candid answers as did the customs officers here, in which event 
the certificates conld not have been consistently or lawfully issued. To what 
extent the law is being evaded by the issuance of these certificates can not, of 
course, be stated. If the authorities at Canton do not exercise greater care and 
vigilance in the matter of examining applicants for such papers than bas appar- 
ently been the case up to this time the evasion in this respect will prove to be 
material, for it can not be ex that customs officers here, as a rule, will be 
able to expose such frauds as may be practiced upon the authorities at Canton, 
unless it be that Chinese “traders” are generally as guileless and unsophisti- 
cated as were the peddlers and porters above referred to, who innocently an- 
swered all the questions propounded to them, and thereby destroyed their 
chances of getting into the country. 

The effect of this carelessness in the issuance of certificates has been 
to fill the Federal courts upon our coast with habeas corpus cases to the 
exclusion of all other and more important business. Judge Hoffman, 
cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts with so much unction, ren- 
dering the decision of the court in a case on which he sat in banc with 
Judges Sawyer and Sabin, January 19, 1884, said: 

We also think it proper to avail ourselves of this occasion, as this opinion may 
possibly attract some public attention, to say that if the Chinese immigrants 
come in the future in an ing like the number in which they have recently ar- 
rived it will be impossible for the courts to fulfill their ordinary functions if 
these habeas corpus casesare to be investigated and disposed of. There remains 
on the calendar of the district court, I am informed, one hundred and ninety 
cases. For five or six weeks, even with night sessions, I have been unable to 
make any great impression on them. All ordinary business, public and private 
of the court is necessarily suspended, or if resumed, these passengers, many of 
whom may be entitled to their discharge, are left either incarcerated or on bail 
without the determination of their cases. It is impossible for the courts if the 
Chinese continue to arrive in such large numbers as heretofore, to attend to 
those cases and discharge the ordinary current business of the courts. 

It will be seen this decision was rendered at the time when, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from Massachusetts, immigration had practically 
stopped. Sir, the position assumed by the opponents of this bill is not 
tenable. The expressed intention of the act of 1882 was to suspend 
the immigration of Chinese laborers for ten years. We have shown 
that the act is defective, that they still continue to come in violation 
of law. It is no answer to the proof of this defect to say that the num- 
ber of arrivals has greatly diminished. The act is good so far as it 
goes. Our people do not object to its purpose, but to its partial failure 
to perform the offices of its creation. Those who criticise us condemn 
the original act. Every argument used against us shows how little is 
known of the true status of the question and of the true character of 
the people sought to be kept out. Our people are not timid nor are 
they jealous. They are open-handed, free, brave, and generous. We 
want immigration in the West, but not such as this; we want men 
who will not only be with us but of us, men of home life and home ties. 
We are not prepared to surrender even a small portion of this great 
heritage of ours to an alien race, unassimilating, cunning, and treacher- 


ous; a race that looks upon our institutions and civilization with con- 
tempt, that changes not nor does it progress, that comes among us for 
gain and not for residence, that is debasing in all its attributes. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not compete in the struggle of existence with 
such a people. Anglo-Saxon civilization, with all its pride of ancestry 
and achievement, can not stand before it. It has a power of passive 
endurance, a grim tenacity, a cunning of hand, and a frugality that de- 
fies Caucasian energy and competition. These two civilizations can not 
flourish together. One must dominate. I am no alarmist. I believe 
in the future of our country and the advancement of our people; but I 
believe that that future is to be made bright, that advancement certain, 
only in proportion as we preserve the manhood of our people from the 
debasing influence of a civilization that touches but to destroy. 

Mr. EATON. I now yield ten minutes to my friend from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BUDD. 

Mr. BUDD. I would prefer that the gentleman should yield to my 
colleague, Mr. SUMNER. 

Mr. EATON. Then I will yield twenty minutes to the gentleman 
from California, Mr. SUMNER. 

srs A Lge ER, of California, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great attention to 
what the gentlemen from California have said as to the need of new 
legislation to stop Chinese immigration, and so far I have failed to hear 
one of them say that there is any Chinese immigration coming to their 
State to-day. It is a bill which is entitled ‘‘to execute certain treaty 
stipulations,’’ and it departs flagrantly from the particular treaty upon 
which it professes to be based and violates a dozen others. The bill is 
unfortunate. On its face its very principle of exclusion and proscription 
is repugnant to an American, and it is for that reason I have listened the 
more attentively to hear if those gentlemen could at this time give to 
us some satisfactory reason or some urgent facts to justify us in again 
taking so revolting a dose as this House swallowed two years ago when 
the restriction bill was a z 

You remember well, every member of the last Congress can remem- 
ber, the sensational telegrams which were then read showing impend- 
ing danger of disorder and the magnitude of the ing flood of Chinese 
about to inundate our civilization with ism and barbarism. To- 
day this bill comes which is harsher in its provisions and still more re- 
pugnant to our notions of the equality of man, to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and to the doctrines for which our De- 
partment of State has contended in all its disputes with foreign govern- 
ments since it was organized, the right of the people of one country to 
visit and sojourn in any other, the complete protection of the citizen 
everywhere by his government. No other country has contended more 
vigorously than ours for the right of free intercourse. 

There is no need of this bill to amend the law now in force. It is 
useless and it is capable of a great deal of mischief. There is no ex- 
cuse for it. When the other bill came up two years ago many gentle- 
men who now sit around me voted for it, though with reluctance, re- 
membering with something of tender regret all the grand declarations 
they had been in the habit of making on the Fourth of July about our 
broad and hospitable country to whose shores every man and woman in 
the world, whatever their religion, their language, or their belief, were 
welcome. It was contrary to the democratic spirit in a country peo- 
pled by immigrants, contrary to the genius of our institutions, to pro- 
scribeimmigration. Butthe pressure from California was great; all sym- 
pathized with their fears, and the yielding disposition of those from 
sister States made them so far waive all there was in these cherished 
traditions that they voted forthat bill. Itbecamealaw. The great flood 
was checked. It diminished from month to month and from day to day 
until it now has in fact ceased. Wishing to obtain as reliable and re- 
cent information as I could on this subject I inquired last evening, and 
have this morning the following official letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1883. 

DEAR Six: In reply to your inquiry I have the honor to inform you that the 
number of Chinese immigrants arrived in the United States from October 1, 1883, 
to March 31, 1854, was as follows: 

At San Francisco..... . 343 


At Port Townsend 
Atallother ports. 


Servant 
Without occupation (of whom 47 


Respectfully, 


JOSEPH phir pi = 
Hon. R. R. Hrrr, M. C., a eied 
House of Representatives. 
This statement covers the period of six months just passed. It thus 
appears that the “‘ merchants ’’ who came in that half a year—and they 
are the men aimed at in this bill—numbered 287; they are the men who 
are entitled by the treaty to come and go when they 
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by the Chinese Government. But our California friends say many of 
these ‘‘merchants”’ are in truth laborers, falsely certified as merchants, 
and they want this stricter law to prohibit the invasion of cheap Chinese 
labor. California is afraid public order will be disturbed in this great 
nation if some fraction of two hundred and eighty-seven shall in six 
months get in and prove afterward to be laborers. But even this 
petty number has stopped. 

Iam advised unoflicially that the arrivals stated by Mr. Nimmo 
were nearly all in the months prior to January, 1884, and that the last 
five steamers have brought none. The truth is that last fall, long be- 
fore this Congress met, complaint. being made that there was some 
fraud in certificates going on at Canton, whence all Chinese come to 
California, the Chinese Government took hold of the matter prompily, 
the officer who had committed the frauds was dismissed and punished, 
an example was made of him, and an order was issued soon after by 
which the issue of all certificates to ‘‘ merchants’’ was stopped. 

The persons mentioned by Mr. Nimmo as ‘‘laborers’’ are Chinamen 
who were in California when the law of May 6, 1882, was passed, and 
are exempted from its provisions, being entitled to go home to China 
and return to California when they please, taking with them certificates 
from our own custom-house officers. 

Owing to the stoppage of the certificates by the Chinese government, an 
act of good faith on their part, Chinese immigration is now substantially 
atanend. The rulers of that country are disposed, as is the govern- 


ment of every wise nation, to avoid foreign complication. It is really 
one of the most cautious governments in the world, and generally gov- 
ernments are reluctant to see their citizens go to foreign lands. 


The statement contained in the opinion of Judge Ogden Hoffman, of 
San Francisco, which was cited by my friend from Massachusetts (Mr. 
RICE] gives figures, which other gentlemen have mentioned, showing ar- 
rivals of Chinese at San Francisco from August 6, 1882, to January 15, 
1884, 3,415; departures, 17,088—coming down only to January last, since 
when it hasstopped. And the judge makes this warning remark, which 
is full of significance coming from a public man of such distinguished 
position in California: 

Not on y has the flood of Chinese immigration with which we were menaced 
been staid, but a process of depletion has been going on which could not be 
considerably increased without Serion disturbance to the established industries 
of the State. It is stated that of Chinese laborers have advanced 
from $1 to $1.75 per diem, a fact bee much significance if true. 

It is much to be regretted that the notion that the law has, through its own 
defects or the fault of the courts, eves practically inoperative has been so 
widely and persistently disseminated, 

Those words were uttered by Judge Hoffman from the bench on the 
Sistoflast January. Already the prophecy contained in his remarks has 
been verified, as all my California friends well know, for since even that 
recent decision John Chinaman has ceased to be ‘‘ cheap John,” has 
struck for higher wages, and established industries are disturbed. As 
their numbers have diminished, as the 20,000 Chinamen have returned 
home, the remainder have raised the price of their labor. The cigar- 
makers of San Francisco, for instance, over 3,000 in number, struck for 
wages so high that a lockout ensued, and the manufacturers sent to 
the Atlantic coast for others with whom to replace them. Twenty-five 
hundred have been taken there, and John Chinaman, now too high 
priced, has gone out of those establishments. As the judge anticipated, 
the great industrial interests of the State are being deranged by the too 
rapid depletion and rise in price of the Chinese laboring population, to 
which California industries have become accustomed. 

The facts that no new one comes in, that thousands steadily pour 
out homeward, that there is a pressure of public opinion and of general 
personal dislike operating to push them outof the country, that by the 
course of nature men will die—all these causes tend to their speedy 
diminution, while there is nothing operating to an increase. This proc- 
ess is solving the Chinese question quietly, healthfully, according to 
the great Jaws of political economy. 

In Oregon, as the honorable gentleman from that State so well knows, 
the price of Chinese labor has gone upso high that there is now no dif- 
ference between it and the price of ordinary labor. San Francisco is 
pretty near the same condition. AhSinis no longer dreaded and Den- 
nis Kearney’s occupation is gone, not ruined by cheap Chinese labor, 
but by their exacting demands, which are putting them out of the way 
of other workmen. The ‘‘Sand Lots’? feeling can no longer be in- 
voked. In fact, the political agitation in that region to-day is scarce 
more than the remains, the echo, the feebler continuation of the passion- 
ate outbreak of dislike to the cheap and multitudinous Chinese, pres- 
ent and pouring in, that threatened California three or four years ago. 
Bat that danger is passed. The action of the Chinese Government in 
stopping certificates has ended even the petty driblet that crept through 
after the great flood was checked. 

These restrictions by the Chinese Government on the other side have 
been established spontaneously and sincerely. There is therefore no 
likelihood at all that any different policy will be adopted there, nor 
the least cause for expecting a revival of Chinese labor immigration. 
Then why ask us again to pass this measure, so obnoxious in its prin- 
ciple and in this amended form far harsher than ever, with new pro- 
visions of positive mischief ? 

The restrictions contained in the fourth section, imposed on travelers 
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and merchants, my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] has explained 
so forcibly and so luminously that I need not attempt to repeat what 
he said. They are harsh and stringent. In the treaty with China, 

upon which treaty this proposed legislation is assumed to be based, 

is a provision that Chinamen other than laborers shall have the right 
to go and to come of their own free will, that they shall have in all 
respects the rights guaranteed to citizens of the most favored nations. 

There is no citizen of any country in Europe who is entitled to freer 
ingress to the port of New York than is a Chinese merchant to come into 
San Francisco or whatever other port in this country he chooses to enter. 
That is a solemn provision of that treaty, and now to carry out that 
provision it is proposed in very mockery that these harsh, revolting, 
inquisitorial provisions shall be enacted by Congress. 

What are they? Itis proposed that when a Chinese merchant or 
traveler comes into this country he shall be stopped and asked, ‘* How 
much money have you? What is your financial standing? Are you 
going through the country, or will you stop here? Where did you last 
reside? What have you been doing?” and soon. A long inquisi- 
torial section is provided here which we have never dared to offer to 
other nations whose citizens have the same treaty protection for free 
ingress and egress to and from this country. 

That section has provisions harsher than were adopted during the ) 
dynamite panic by the Russian military authorities. Itis more prying 7 
and exacting than is exacted or was exacted from a man going \ 
Russia in a time of their greatest severity, as many gentlemen on this 
floor know by experience. From that autocracy we can learn lessons 
of liberality, of civilization, and of Christian tolerance in dealing with 
enlightened merchants who travel through the world. 

But all that I have discussed is the smallest and least important part 
of this bill. The essence of the bill, upon which the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAMB] in charge of the bill keeps his eye all the way 
through, is that brief provision in the fifteenth section: 

That the provisions of this act shall apply to all eect China, and Chinese 
whether subjects of China or any other reign power. $ 

There are many hundred thousands who are Chinese in blood, in 

, in race, who are subjects and citizens of various other great 
powers than China. 

We have treaties with them guaranteeing to Americans the right to 
go and sojourn in their countries, and to their subjects the right to come 
freely and pass through or reside here. In utter violation of these 
treaties the bill proposes to exclude Chinese persons who are subjects 
of any of these great powers, born under their flag and owing them 
allegiance. 

As my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] hasstated to you, there 
are more than 100,000 persons of the Chinese race at Hong-Kong who are 
subjects of the Queen of Great Britain; and his illustration of the diffi- 
culties which would arise in case a British ship, manned by British 
subjects of the Chinese race, and coming into one of our ports, should 
be harassed under the provisions of this bill shows very fairly the un- 
reason, the disregard of treaties, and the endless embarrassments it may 
bring upon us. But that is only one illustration of one country. We 
have treaties with England, France, Spain, Holland, Portugal, Brazil, 
and several other powers that have among their subjects great numbers 
of persons of the Chinese race. And this bill, should it be passed, can 
any day lead us into complications and troubles with any of these nations. 

There is the English city of Singapore, with 30,000 Chinese; the 
Portugese cities and islands, with over 70,000 Chinese; the islands of 
Java and Sumatra, belonging to Holland, with thousands of Chinese 
among their subjects; the French possessions at Saigon and the adjoin- 
ing regions north; the great Spanish city of Manila. Subjects of all 
these powers are to be dealt with by this bill. It declares boldly that 
it applies with its every restriction to them all in spite of treaties, 
anteeing free intercourse and of international law and the sacred faith 
of the nation. 

It is no answer to say that the English themselves in Australia ex- 
clude Chinese laborers. This is a provision to harry English subjects 
and subjects of other governments who are not laborers at all, but trav- 
elers and merchants. It isso bald a violation of our treaty obligations 
with many nations that the case can not be made stronger by any argu- 
ment than it is by the statement. We have in our treaties declared 
that all citizens and subjects of these governments should have with 
respect to the United States the right of free entry and residence, and 
we have the ‘‘ most favored nation ” clause in almost every treaty. I 
have often met at Paris a gentleman of the Chinese race, a distinguished 
scholar, who is a professor in the most splendid university in Europe. 
He is a French citizen, has a French wife and family. If he, though 
a learned man, should think he could instruct himself by listening to 
the debates of this body, before he could reach Washington he would 
have to be subjected to all the indignities contemplated by the sixth 
section of this bill. How long do you think it would be before the 
French minister would be inquiring at our State Department to know 
whether French citizens were to be outraged in such a manner; whether 
all the obligations of treaty and of international law, which is wider 
and older than treaties, were to be disregarded? The fact isthe right 
of peaceable citizens, in ordinary times, to enter a country and depart 
at will has been so universally recognized that of late it is rarely in- 
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serted ina treaty atall. It is a generally accepted doctrine and part 
of the modern civilization among the most enlightened nations. Even 
passports are rapidly being dispensed with. 

This bill, the gentlemen from California say, is intended to make 
law of Judge Field’s decision where he held that a British subject of 
Chinese race and born at Hong-Kong, coming to San Francisco, was ex- 
cluded from landing by the provisions of the act of May, 1882; while 
Jud, Nelson and Lowell, of Massachusetts, held that such a person 
landing at Boston was not. Gentlemen have spoken of that decision as 
showing that the law of May, 1882, and the treaty with China cover 
English subjects; the law carrying out what was the true meaning of 
the treaty, which they propose now to put beyond doubt. Judge Field 
says nothing as to the meaning of the treaty. He so construes the law 
as to find that a British subject was aimed at; but when he comes to 
the meaning of the treaty he says, that was a question for those who 
voted for the law to decide—and it is for you to-day to pass upon. I 
read the language of Judge Field: 


An act of Congress upon a subject within its legislative power is as binding 
upon the courts as a treaty on the same subject, Both are binding, except as 
the latter one conflicts with or interferes with the former. If the nation with 
whom we have made the treaty objects to the action of the legislative depart- 
ment, it may present its complaint to the executive department and take such 
other measures as it may deem that justice to its own citizens or subjects re- 
quires. The courts can not heed such complaint, nor refuse to give effect to a 
law of Congress, however much it may seem to conflict with the stipulations of 
the treaty, Whether a treaty has been violated by our legislation so as to be the 
proper occasion of complaint by the foreign government is not a judicial ques- 
tion. 


It is for us to-day in voting upon this bill to decide whether we will 
undertake to override that treaty with China and disregardall our other 
treaties with nations having persons of the Chinese race among their 
subjects, 

Even if this particular legislation should not immediately lead to any 
very great practical consequencesin the way of complications or disturb- 
ancesas regards our relations with China or with other powers, itis a prec- 

. edent that we make, a false doctrine we act upon, a record of error that 
is sure to come back to plague us; for it will return in that way. We 
are to-day pressing upon Spain, and have been in constantly arising 
cases for twenty years, every consideration we can present for the pro- 
tection of the rights of American citizens sojourning in Spanish posses- 
sions, ially Cuba. We are pressing that doctrine to its utmost 
verge. We have been in almost incessant correspondence and dispute 
in regard to American citizens in Ireland, urging their right to sojourn, 
to freely enter and depart. We have pressed the doctrine to its most 
liberal interpretation every where. 

By this bill we propose to establish the principle that a government 
can exclude peaceable subjects of friendly powers in di of treaty. 
Let us not be too fast. Wemay have cause to repent, even if we care not 
for principle or right. ; 

The precedents that were established during the war, when Mr. Sew- 
ard felt constrained at times to lay a strong hand upon foreigners deni- 
zened here, have come back since (how often tlemen know who 
choose to peruse the diplomatic correspondence) to embarrass us in 
reference to that which we have most at heart—the protection of Amer- 
icans abroad, especially those who are foreign-born, going back to Ire- 
land and Germany. 

I need not go further in illustration. The bill is an abandonment 
of the general doctrine which we have all been proud to profess all our 
lives, which we have never yielded save once, in passing the original 
Chinese immigration bill, and then upon a great necessity which we 
believed justified us in departing for the time from the accepted Amer- 
ican faith, that our shores should ever welcome every man and woman 
who came. At this time, when we are asked to re-enact the former 
bill in a harsher and more repulsive form, there is no urgent reason, 
no dread of a great flood of Chinamen, no practical result or benefit to 
induce us to take this action or excuse us for it. There is nosuch im- 
migration as that which the bill proposes to regulate or prohibit. The 
measure does not carry out any treaty stipulation whatever, notwith- 
standing its title professes it. That object was long ago practically 
attained. It will lead to infinite embarrassment in its defiance of 
public law, of the usages of international intercourse, of the doctrines 
which we have often professed in our intercourse with this very Empire 
of China and with a dozen other great nationalities with which it is 
our highest interest to maintain friendly and mutually profitable com- 
mercial relations. 

Mr. LAMB. 
[Mr. Cassrpy]. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to detain the com- 
mittee to submit more than a single expression on this question. Dur- 
ing the last Congress the act prohibiting cooly immigration to this coun- 
try was discussed in all its bearings; and the Congress of the United 
States by the law then enacted settled the policy of this Government 
with reference to this subject. 

The bill under consideration does not in any sense change that policy; 
nor does it in my judgment in any sense contravene the treaty between 
this Government and the Chinese Empire. Under that treaty we have 
been given the power to exclude a certain class of Chinese. We have 
the right to suspend, prohibit, or limit the coming of cooly laborers to 


I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Nevada 


this country, and no gentleman has undertaken to say to this House 
that the amended bill under consideration anywhere conflicts with the 
rights conferred by that treaty. We have simply sought to make the 
law which was enacted by the last Congress fully operative and effect- 
ive. We have, where it has been found nugatory, or has been evaded, 
endeavored by the bill to make provisions which shall carry out the 
original intention of Congress under the enactment of the law passed at 
the last session. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman propose to treat of the violation of 
treaties with other nations as alleged to be in this bill? I hope he will 
give us some information on that point. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I have not considered that this bill goes to that ex- 
tent. As originally drafted the intention was, and Judge Field so held, 
that these people were to be treated asa race. Judge Field gave that 
construction to the law, and I hold that Congress has the right, if itsees 
proper to exercise it, to infringe treaties with other countries by act 
of Congress to the extent of terminating such treaties and all treaties; 
the right, Ithink, is undoubted; public policy might dictate a different 
course, but the right can hardly be questioned. 

Mr. RICE. Have you any doubt this act as it reads would violate 
the treaty? 

Mr. CASSIDY. In theory it might; practically, it would not. 

Mr. RICE. In theory it would. 

Mr. CASSIDY. It excludes theimportation of coolies alone. It will 
not infringe treaties with any government. It will not be applicable- 
to any other country than the Chinese Empire, because these coolies do 
not come from other countries, and hence the bill can not in any man- 
ner be made applicable to other countries. 

I have undertaken to show that by this amended bill we make no 
change of policy. None is contemplated. We merely seek to make 
effective the law enacted by a prior Congress which proved inoperative 
and abortive. 

All political parties in this country are committed to the doctrine that 
the further coming of cooly slaves to this country shall be prohibited. 
Both national conventions in 1876 inserted in their platforms resolu- 
tions to that effect. Similar resolutions were included in both plat- 
forms of both national parties again in 1880. So then, in enacting the 
law, in seeking to make it effective, we are simply recording the will 
of both great national parties of this country as RS, by their 
national conventions for the last eight years. 

I have been a little astonished that the distinguished gentleman from 
Tlinois [Mr. Hirt] should have sought to raise here the race question 
in connection with the consideration of this amended bill to re- 
vise the doctrine that we are discriminating against the Chinamen, and 
my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Rick] intimated as much also, that 
we are against the Chinaman because his skin is yellow. 

Mr. RICE. Oh, no. I said because he had no vote. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Is the gentleman in favor of conferring the elective 
franchise on the Chinaman ? 

I assure gentlemen on this floor that the people of the Pacific coast 
care nothing about the color of a man’s skin. They are against the 
Chinaman not because his skin is yellow, but because of the debased 
civilization which he brings to this country; because he does not as- 
similate with us; because he does not come as other emigrants come to 
this country, freely and voluntarily to enjoy the blessings of our free 
Government. I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that no Chinaman 
has ever yet come to the United States because he loved freedom and 
hated oppression. No living man of them ever came with that idea, 
or from any appreciation of the peerings of liberty and free government 
in this country. They do not come as European emigrants come to this 
country. They do not come to be of us and with us and to be citizens 
of this great Republic. They come in every instance merely to better 
their condition from a financial point of view, stipulating even in the 
contracts they make before leaving home that after death their bones 
shall be taken back to China. These are our objections; and these are 
the reasons, Mr. Chairman, why we are opposed to the further coming 
of these obnoxious people; and these are the reasons why we seek to 
make the original law effective. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. EATON. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. TULLY. 

Mr. TULLY. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to consume any great 
length of time in this discussion. I do not know that I will be able to 
enlighten the House much upon thesubject. As I understand the ques- 
tion, this act is simply an amendment which proposes to cure the defects 
in the original law, nothing more or nothing less; and here I want to 
say to the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts who leads the 
opposition, that with a thirty-odd years’ residence in California I think 
I may be permitted tosay I know moreabout the Chinese question than 
he does. At least if we had here under discussion a question relating 
to the characteristics, the habits, and the customs of a race of people 
dwelling in Boston, or any other part of Massachusetts, I would concede, 
to begin with, that the gentleman himself was better prepared to advise 
upon that subject than myself. I think, therefore, that itis no egotism 
on my part to say that I am better posted on the Chinese question than 
he is. 
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Now, my colleague stated that in a vote a few years ago upon this 
question, a direct vote, a few hundred men against 150,000 voted in 
favor of this Chinese immigration. I want to add that in 1878 there 
was a constitutional convention held in California, which was com- 
posed of one hundred and fifty-two members. I had the honor of 
being a member of that convention, and they were elected upon a non- 
partisan ticket. They were composed largely of non-partisans. There 
was no politics in it; none entered into the construction of that con- 
vention; they were chosen one Democrat and one Republican. And 
that convention memorialized Congress upon that subject; and out of 
one hundred and fifty-two men in that convention only one man was 
found to vote in favor of Chinese immigration. The Republicans of 
that constitutional convention—such men as Judge McShafter, a New 
Englander by birth, and I presume reared in the same political faith 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts—led in the debates, urging that 
memorial to be sent on to Congress, And I think if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had resided for a few years in California he would see 
cause to change his opinion in relation to this matter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in September, 1883, Judge Field, speaking npon 
this question, rendered a decision in which he makes use of this lan- 

and I want to call the attention of the House to it for he states 
the whole question in a nutshell and does not talk about the Chinese 
philosophy as derived from the teachings of Confucius. But in con- 
sidering the act of Congress, and giving the reasons which induced his 
decision, he says: 

Before these articles— 


That is, the treaty— 


were ad a great number of Chinese had emigrated to this State Sacre ata 


and after their adoption the immigration largely increased. But notwit - 


ing the favorable provisions of the treaty, it was found impossible for them to 
assimilate with our people. Their physical characteristics and habits k 
them as distinct and separate as though still living in China. They engaged in 
all the industries and pursuits of the State; they came in competition with 
white laborers in ev: direction; and their habits, the of fami- 
lies, their singular ability to live in narrow quarters without apparent injury to 
health, their contentment with the simplest fare, gave them in this competition 
reat advantage over our laborers and mechanics (7 Sawyer, 549). They could 
five with apparent comfort on what would prove almost starvation to white 
men. Our laborers and mechanics are not content, and never should be, with 
the means of bare subsistence. They must have something beyond this for the 
comforts of home, the support of a family, and the education of children. Com- 
petition with Chinese labor under the conditions mentioned was necessarily 
irritating and exasperating, and often led to collisions between persons of the 
two races, It was seen that without some restriction upon the tion of 
the Chinese white laborers and mechanics would be driven from the State. 


That, gentlemen, is the language of Judge Field, 2 man who has 
lived thirty-odd years upon the Pacific coast, a man who knows per- 
haps as much of the habits, characteristics, industries, and resources of 
California and the condition of its people as any living man. He tells 
you that it is found impossible for these people to live harmoniously 
together with our laborers. He says it is impossible for this class of 
labor to commingle with the white labor of thiscountry. Itis my own 
observation that wherever the Chinese have gone into any trade or avo- 
cation the white labor is compelled to desertit. You need only to look 
at any factories started in San Francisco, whether it be a shoe manu- 
facturing establishment, a cigar manufactory, or any other class of in- 
dustry where you find the Chinese at work, and you will not find 
among them any white laborers. 

You go upon the strawberry farms, and where you find them en- 
gaged in picking strawberries by gangs you find no white men at work 
with them. ere they are hired in the harvest-fields and take pos- 
session of the headers and gather the grain, you do not find any white 
men where they are. They are extending their operations into the 
dairy business in California, and when they take hold of a dairy the 
white laborers disappear. They go into the fields of my district and 
gather the beans, which are a profitable crop in my country; and then 
the white laborers goout. Thisis simply a question whether you prefer 
to give the labor of California to white men—men of our own race and 
kindred —or whether you wish to give it to Chinamen ? 

I say further that these men contribute nothing comparatively to the 
support of the government of the State of California or of the United 
States. The common Chi pays no taxes whatever—no man who 
is familiar with him will deny this assertion—save and except when 
you get a small poll-tax from him. For under our statute there you 
can compel the employer to pay the poll-tax of the employé; if you 
can find a man that is indebted to him you will get that. They own no 
personal property whatever, save and except a few merchants. The 
common Chinaman carries all his belongings in a pack on his back; he 
lives in these little hovels which have described, moves when he 
wants to, and is msibleto nobody. As fast astheir money is made 
they ship it to their own country. They make no investment in real 
estate or property ofany kind. They contribute nothing to the building 
of schools, tothe making of roads, or enhancing the value of property— 
nothing whatever. All they make they ship monthly to their own 
country. 

I know what I am talking about. Iam familiar with these China- 
men. I have lived among them and have done business for them in a 
large section of country for many years; and when I make these asser- 
tions I know them to be true. i 


In reference to the fitness of these people to become citizens of our 
Government, let me say that they know and care nothing for your Amer- 
ican institutions. They have laws and enforce them on their tribes in 
the State of California, even, Mr. Chairman, to the putting of men to 
death for violating their social customs. Any man whoistamiliar with 
the character of the Chinaman and who is familiar with his habits will 
tell you this is true. As his moral character, he has none'so far 
as my observation goes. I do not speak against the whole race, butin 
over thirty years’ experience with those people I have never met a Chi- 
naman who had the slightest moral sense of right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. : 

Mr. RICE. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I avail myself of the courtesy of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to say only a word on this bill 

It was a question sure to receive full discussion, and ithas. Thereare 
many objections to the bill, and they have been presented most clearly 
in the elaborate and exhaustive arguments of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rice] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr]. 
Any of these would seem to be sufficient to induce a man to vote 
against a bill so unjust and unnecessary. But there isone reason—not 
sentimental, not political—which ought to be conclusive, and that is 
the one which I wish again to call the attention of this House to. 

If you pass this bill you break the treaty with China and give her 
fresh cause of offense. But that is China, and I suppose you do not 
care. But you mustalso break your treaties with Great Britain, with 
France, with Germany, with all the powers of Europe. That is a dif- 
ferent matter, and I for my part see no reason why, to keep out seven 
hundred Chinese a year, we should proceed to the measures suggested 
in this bill, which would abrogate them all. Is this worth while? 

Mr. RICE. I yield five minutes to my colleague from Massachusetts 
(Mr. LYMAN]. 

Mr. LYMAN. A beautiful passage in the Book of Common Prayer 
adjures us to confess and acknowledge our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness. Therefore I shall begin by confessing a sin of my native State 
in order that I may gracefully proceed afterward to call attention to 
the sins of a sister State, California. It is thirty years ago that there 
arose in Massachusetts a movement called the Know-Nothing move- 
ment, It was directed against the Irish. What did they say about 
the Irish? They said that they were Roman Catholics, and therefore 
could not come here; that they were dirty, and therefore could not come 
here; that they were ignorant, and thereforecould not come here. The 
Know-Nothing movement swept the State of Massachusetts that year 
and elected a governor, and then it died out, as it ought to have died 
out. I cast my first vote in that election. I am proud to say I cast it 
against that movement, for I remembered that my own father, stout 
Protestant as he was, had subscribed money to put up a Roman Catho- 
lic church in Boston that the Irish might have a place of worship. 

I voted against that movement. And now, what has been the result? 
The vote of Boston is controlled by the Irish to-day. But we manage 
to live and make money. Two of my most honored colleagues on this 
floor are Irish by birth, and I see many more in this House among our 
most valued members who are Irish or the sonsof Irishmen. Now, sir, 
I am not going to compare the Irish to the Chinese or to any other race. 
I only give this as an instance, for this outcry was not primarily against 
the Irish as a race or as a nation. It was because they came to Boston 
and Massachusetts and worked for smaller than Americans would 
take. That was the reason of the outcry against them, and that is the 
reason of the outcry against the Chinese in California to-day, and that 
alone. I will demonstrate that out of the very mouths of my friends 
from California who have spoken to-day. ; 

They have told us that the Chinese universally are liars and thieves, 
that they practice infanticide, that they are guilty of acts of immorality, 
that they are altogether bestial. Very well; if they are, then what do 
people employ them for? What does this exalted nation which is so 
moral, so Christian, so temperate, and so good, employ them for ? 

When I visited California I found these Chinese as butlers in houses 
taking care of the silver, as nurses taking care of the children; I found 
them employed as cooks; I found them everywhere employed and 
trusted. Now if they are such an infernal pack of scoundrels, why do 
the people there employ them? It is all nonsense. 

Mr. HENLEY. I will explain to the gentleman if he desires. 

Mr. LYMAN. Ihave only five minutes; otherwise I would yield to 
the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. HENLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. LYMAN. I found them employed and trusted everywhere, and 
a quiet, laborious people. I will not say that I am opposed to exclud- 
ing given races from this country; Iam not going to lay down any such 
principle as that. But I say that when we do exclude any persons we 
should do it consistently. We should exclude all the Mongolians of 
all types, oe he negro pos all the types and races which we do not 
consider quite equal to ourselves, and not draw a line so as to exclude 
only these particular Mongolians. There is no sense in that; no jus- 
tice in it. 

We have to-day in this country 5,000,000 of negroes, more or less, to 
whom we have given the right of su Every one knows that the 
negro type is certainly not higher than the Mongolian or yellow type. 
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Have they destroyed us? Here are my honored friends on the other 
side from the South who live among the negroes, side by side with 
them and in fellowship with them. I do not say it is a good thing, 
but it is a possible thing; that is all I say. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They are citizens; that is the difference. 

Mr. LYMAN. We made them citizens, 

Mr. BRENTS. And you can not make the Chinese citizens; that is 
an impossibility. 

Mr. LYMAN. Ido not say that you can. Letus, I say, if we have 
any law on this subject, have a consistent law that will exclude whole 
races and whole nations. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. POLAND. Ihave been somewhat amused to see how easily 

tlemen can support this bill, and for reasons which they entirely 
ignore and disregard in supporting another bill which has now fordays 
been debated in this House. 

A t deal has been said about the morals, habits, and religion of 
the Chinese, and of the dangers that will accrue therefrom. But 
everybody understands that these are not the real and substantial 
grounds upon which the people of the Pacific States desire their exclu- 
sion. The real objection to them is that they are so frugal, economical, 
and industrious; can live so cheaply and work so cheaply that our la- 
borers can not compete with them, and thatif they are allowed to come 
here freely they will engross all employments to the exclusion of our own 
laborers. Employers there, like employers everywhere, if left free will 
employ the cheapest and best. In short, the argument is that the 
exclusion of the Chinese is a necessary protection to labor on the Pacific 
coast. How differently these same gentlemen argue and vote on the 
tariff bill! The friends of a tariff say that the laborers of Europe can 
and do work for a much lower rate of wages than is possible for the la- 
borers of this country, and that therefore the products of their labor can 
be brought here and sold at a lower rate than the products of labor here, 
and that the importation of such foreign products ought to be discour- 
aged by the imposition of duties for the protection of the labor of this 
country. i 

But the argument when thus applied is wholly disregarded. Every 
man ought to be freely allowed to purchase what he wants where he 
can cheapest, no matter where. 

Thus it is all right to protect labor on the Pacific coast by exclud- 
ing the cheaper laborer from China. But when it is asked to protect 
labor on the other side of the continent by discouraging the importa- 
tion of the products of foreign pauper labor, it is all unconstitutional 
and wrong. Which is right? 

I shall vote against this bill, but for other reasons than that it pro- 
tects labor. Those reasons have been fully stated by others. 

One word as to the Chinese becoming citizens, It is said that the 
Chinese refuse to be naturalized, and thereby become citizens. Whose 
fault is this? You will recollect, Mr. Chairman (Mr. Cox, of New 
York), that I had something to do with the revision of the statutes of 
the United States, made some years ago. Now, the commission who 
made that revision chan the language of the naturalization laws so 
that a Chinaman might be naturalized. The consequence was that the 
Pacific coast was aflame at once, and we had to make hot haste to re- 
store the language of the old law, and keep out the Chinese from be- 
coming citizens. This is how it came about that the Chinese do not 
become citizens. 

Mr. MILLS. Have not both parties changed sides on this very 
thing? 

Mr. POLAND. Oh, no. 

The committee rose informally, and Mr. ELDREDGE took the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, his Secretary, who in- 
formed the House that the President had approved and signed bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 79) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal, 
widow of Rear-Admiral David 8. McDougal; 

An act (H. R. 406) ting a pension to Catherine Bullard; 

An act u R. 2319) granting a pension to Laurena C. P. Haskins; 

An act (H. R. 3931) to add certain counties of Alabama to the north- 
ern district therein, and to divide the said northern district, after the 
addition of said counties, into two divisions, and to prescribe the times 
and places for holding courts therein, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 6073) to provide for certain of the most urgent defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 6538) to authorize the construction of a railroad bridge 
across me Saint Croix River, in the States of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota; an 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 224) granting certain publications to the 
Cincinnati Law Library. 

ad CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session and proceeded with 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1798) to amend an act entitled “An 


as to re certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,” approved 
iy 6, - 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I am opposed to this bill because it is 
a revision of the act of the last Congress; I am opposed to it because 
it follows in the same line of legislation and violates every idea I have 
on the subject of human rights, 

Gentlemen object to Chinamen, they say, first, because the Chinese 
are paupers. If I have read co y the testimony taken by the 
commission appointed by the Congress of the United States, the very 
reverse of that is true. 

It is said that they are vicious. Tosome extent the testimony estab- 
lishes that fact; yet notwithstanding that there is scarcely a respect- 
able family on the Pacific coast that does not employ them as cooks, 
waiters, and chambermaids. They are admitted into every household, 
they are about every table, they are in every chamber. Yet they are 
denounced here by gentlemen as being the most vicious and depraved 
in the universe. 

I do not doubt the power nor do I challenge the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the exclusion of the vicious and pauperized of any nation in 
the world. Indeed it is the duty of a nation to protect its citizens from 
the paupers and from the vicious and from the diseased of other nations. 

But it is not because of these things that you gentlemen on the Pacific 
coast are opposed to the Chinaman. You are opposed to him because 
heis alaborer; you denounce against him the penalties of this bill solely 
because he is a laborer, and for no other reason. If you willamend this 
bill so as to exclude the Chinese leper or pauper or the vicious popula- 
tion of China I will vote for it as cheerfully as any gentleman of this 
committee. But that does not answer your p . That is not the 
object of your legislation. You have become frightened because in the 
last quarter of a century 100,000 Chinamen have settled on the Pacific 
coast, Yet when the daily papers announce that during almost every 
month of these years quite as large anumber of wage people have landed 
at Castle Garden, it does not frighten you at all. 

Mr. HENLEY. They are not the same kind of people. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. You makeno obj m to these laborers 
from Ireland, from Germany, from Norway, from Poland, or wherever 
else they may come from. notwithstanding they put their labor in com- 
petition with that of our laboring people. 

Mr. HENLEY. We can com with that kind of labor. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. But gentlemen say they object because 
the Chinese do not assimilate, because they do not come here on account 
of their love for liberty or in the expectation of becoming American citi- 
zens. Yet in this very legislation you prohibit the courts of the United 
States from naturalizing them. You object to them because they are 
not naturalized; and you will not allow them to be naturalized! You 
object to them because they come here, and then the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cassrpy] objects to them because they go away! He says 
they come here, stay a little while, and then go away. So at one end 
of the line you object to them because they come, and at the other end 
because they go away! And then you object to them because they will 
not be buried here when they die. I would like to know what a Chi- 
namen can do that will please you. 

A MEMBER. Stay away. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. You say you desire this legislation for 
the protection of American labor, yet nearly all of you who support 
this measure are in favor of putting the American laborer at the mercy 
of every laboring man and woman in the world. 

Mr. HENLEY. Every one that is white. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Ah! that isthe key-note of this infernal 
legislation. These men are not white! 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HENLEY] says that is it, and my distinguished friend from South Car- 
olina [Mr. TILLMAN] echoesit. Iremember well when a distinguished 
gentleman, and I see him in my presence, denounced on this floor in his 
representative capacity the negro as vicious, low, ignorant, and depraved, 
unfit to live among us or to exercise any of the privileges of American 
citizenship. Butsince we have made the negroes voters the negro char- 
acter has changed in the opinion of that distinguished statesman, and 
in churches, in halls, and before literary societies he is endeavoring to 
establish the fact that the negroes are the wittiest, the cleverest, the 
most social, affectionate, and docile people in the world. [Laughter]. 

Iremember that a distinguished statesman who has been on your 
Presidential ticket said that if we should repeal {^at article of the con- 
stitution of Indiana that excluded negroes from mr State, and espe- 
cially if emancipation should take place, the free negroes from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee would come into our State until white labor would 
be driven from employment. But we did it. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I hope I may have permission to illus- 
trate a few of the ideas I have endeavored to express. 

Mr. BUDD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana may be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. HENLEY. How long? k 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. HENLEY. I must object to an extension of thirty minutes be- 
cause of the order of the House limiting debate. 
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Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Ten minutes more will be as much as 
I care to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman will be 
allowed to proceed ten minutes longer. 

Mr. TULLY. I object. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. The objection comes too late. 
[Cries of “Oh, no!” 

Mr. TULLY. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I am much obliged to the gentleman. 
I believe I never objected to any gentleman expressing his opinions in 
this House, and I never intend to do it. 

Mr. RICE. It is understood that this extension of the time is made 
by unanimous consent ? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, emancipation came, the 
negroes in Tennessee and Kentucky were freed, yet white labor is not 
seeking employment nor has the toil of the laboring man in my State 
ceased to be remunerative. Why? Gentlemen gare a great law of 
economy, that when you take a laborer from one field and transplant 
him to another you do not thereby increase the aggregate of human 
labor at all; you have made a vacancy where he came from to supply 
one at the point to which he is taken. By transplanting labor from 
one part of the world to another you do not increase its aggregate. And 
this fear of competition where the competitors meet upon an equal field 
isidle. There is no danger. 

But let me go a little further. It was said the people of California 
voted with great unanimity to exclude this people from their borders. 
Well, if I were ready to concede the right or propriety of this exclusion 
on the part of California, I do not permit California to determine the 
character of the people who come to my State. I do not ask for the 
laboring people of Indiana the protection that California would give us. 

And yet this bill does not only put this Chinese wall around Cali- 
fornia, but you extend it around all the thirty-eight States and seven 
or eight Territories. 

Mr. BUDD. How many of them are there in Indiana? 
I believe. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I do not know how many we have, and 
I do not care. It is not a question of how many we have; that is 
not the question; it is a question of eternal right. It is the right of 
the Chinaman, in the first place, to expatriate himself if he chooses. 
The question on our part is, Shall we continue in reference to the Chi- 
nese people that policy we have exercised toward every other people in 
the world? That is all. ; 

Another thing, has the Chinaman hurt your people in California? I 
am bound to take your word for it. Ihave never been there. I shall 
not challenge the integrity or the intelligence of gentlemen who have 
said certain things in regard to this people. ButI read with great care 
and sincere desire to ascertain the truth the testimony taken by the 
Congressional committee on this question, and I reached, if that testi- 
mony is to be relied on, a very different conclusion from that given by 
the gentlemen who have denounced the Chinese as to their habits and 
influence on labor and morals on the Pacific coast. 

One fact is significant, at least: if you have been ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor, how is it that to-day common labor on the Pacific coast is 
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higher than it is in any other part of the United States? How does it 
happen ? af 

Mr. ROSECRANS. It is not due to the introduction of Chinese 
labor. 


Mr. BUDD. What is that the gentleman has said? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If your labor on the Pacific coast is 
ruined, how comes it common labor commands a higher price on the 
Pacific coast than in any other State ? ; 

Mr. BUDD. Will the gentleman permit me to answer ? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The gentleman will have his opportu- 
nity to answer. 

Mr. BUDD. I desire to answer it now, if you will permit me. I 
have the statistics here which show that in every occupation in which 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast engage labor is less than in the Eastern 
States, while in every occupation trom which Chinese are excluded the 
price is higher. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I do not stand here to challenge what 
the gentleman says. I take my statistics from an impartial committee 
appointed by Congress and representing both sides of this controversy, 
and I believe in the figures given by them and also the conclusions to 
which they have come. 

And more than that, if it be true you are not injured, as I take it 
you are not, by Chinese labor in the reduction of price, what have the 
Chinese done for you? I do not know anything about this personally, 
but this report states they have reclaimed large bodies of tule lands, 
the most productive you have in California. They have done this and 
they could never have been reclaimed by any other people. 

Mr. BUDD. Let me explain—— 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. You can in your time. 

Let me say further they have built your railroads; they have con- 
tributed largely to the wealth and prosperity of California. I know 
you will say, when they earn money they leave. I suppose you have 


no objection to their going off, not the slightest; but you say, when they 
leave they take their money with them. If they labor so cheaply they 
pay $2 df labor for $1 they take; when they leave if they take $100,000 
of your money away they leave $200,000 of labor in its place. Now 
how long would it take at that rate for California to get poor by Chinese 
cheap labor? 

How much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Well, then, I will yield that one minute 
to my friend from the State of New York [Mr. Cox] to set himself 
right with regard to the colored population. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I never was wrong, but I thank the gen- 
tleman for his one minute, and I will use that in complimenting him. 

Mr. EATON. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox]. ' 

Mr. COX, of New York. My friend from Indiana has been for years 
threatening me with some little diatribe in relation to something I 
once said about the negro. I think he must go back even as long ago 
as when a young man I visited Rome. There I heard anegro—who has 
since become a bishop in Abyssinia—deliver, in the Sistine chapel, an 
eloquent address in pure and classic Latinity. Ina book I then wrote 
I descanted on the singular prejudices against color in our own land. 
But I only wanted to say that I, like my distinguished friend from In- 
diana, had perhaps at one time some little prejudice against the negro, 
I was raised somewhat in the West, and had, I am free to confess, some 
ofthe same prejudices which he and his party leaders had for a while 
in early days. His great leader, Senator Morton, had them also. He 
expressed them two years after my speaking here during the war. In 
1866, at Richmond, Ind., he made a speech denouncing negro suffrage. 
Indiana had other statesmen similarly prejudiced even as late as the 
period when that State was represented by Judge Jeremiah Wilson, 
the ablest man who ever came here on this floor to represent that State. 

What did he do in the Forty-third Congress? Does the gentleman 
from Indiana remember? He brought in a bill to break up the black 
and saddle-colored government of this District of Columbia. [Laugh- 
terandapplause.] Why did he entertain such prejudices against them? 
These legislators had got to stealing so much that they stole even the 
spittoonsin their Legislative Assembly. [Greatlaughter.] They were 
so malodorous in character and bad in conduct that even your Repub- 
lican brethren, then in a majority in this House, took away from them 
the right of voting and controlling affairs in this District. Did you vote 
forit? Iask the gentleman from Indiana. Were you a member of the 
Forty-third Congress? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I suppose the gentleman from New York 
knows I was not a member of that Congress. 

Mr. COX, of New York. You ought to have been. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If you had been here would you have voted 
for it? I like to place the gentleman on recordin that respect. I like 
to uss the argument ad hominem upon such a good subject. 

He makes a point about the tariff against me and this side of the 
House. He says: ‘‘Oh, yes! You would allow the productions of Ger- 
many, France, and England to come into our country. You thus an- 
tagonize and degrade American labor; but you advise the stoppage of 
Chinese immigration.’ The gentleman knows that when a Chinaman 
comes here he is not in a parallel condition with those of other nation- 
alities. He never comes here to stay. He comes for other purposes and 
then When you ask him where this heathen goes after death— 
whether he goes to the deity of Confucius or to the Jehovah of our 
religion, or to any other god—he says, ‘‘No; I go to China!” [Great 
laughter. ] 

That is the element the gentleman would ask you to admit intocom- 
petition with our labor. We welcomethe German, the Irishman, and 
all who come to us to enjoy our institutions. We welcome those who 
come here to better their condition and that of their families. We ex- 
tend open arms to all who come to enjoy the blessings of a government 
where no armies tax and intimidate, and where all can enjoy life and 
liberty and pursue happiness. We love the Scandinavians with their 
thrift and their virtues. Let them come from their hive, out of which 
so many races have swarmed. Let them cast their lines with us. We 
like to have them enjoy their heritage in our pleasant places. 

The gentleman from Indiana himself, if he would trace his ancestry 
back far enough, will doubtless find that he is either Irish, or Scandin- 
avian, or French, or perhaps English, or may be a splendid composite 
ofall of them. [Laughter.] 

But now, sir, he indulges in a personal point against me. Itis: that I 
did not like the negro in my service here. He thinks it strange that I 
should have changed my opinion of the colored man in recent years. 
Why, sir, the negrois better than he was then. [Laughter.] We have 
learned to know and like him better. I have seen something of his 
characteristics. I know that he is kind, affectionate, gentle, accom- 
modating, and he begins to like the Democratic party far better than 
he was wont inother days. [Laughter and applause.] He votes with 
us more frequently. Why does he do it? He has learned wisdom. 
He knows that the Democratic party is his best friend. When the 
Howard irregularities were developed here; when the Freedmen’s Bu- 
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reau was investigated; when the Freedman’s Bank rascalities were 
unearthed, he found who it was that befriended him when Republican 
rogues despoiled him of his hard-earned money. [Laughter and ap- 


plause. ] 

Therefore, all hail to Ethiopia! It is stretching out its hands to 
the Democratic party. We are ready to say: Come to us, poor, down- 
trodden children of Ham, come to us and we will give you refuge. 
[Applause. ¥ 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I desire leave to print some additional 
remarks upon this question. 

TheCHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox, of New York, having resumed the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection if the Chair understood the gentleman’s 
request. [Laughter]. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I simply desire the privilege of having 
inserted a portion of the gentleman’s speech made in 1862. Thatis all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand that. [Great 
laughter. ] 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. What I desire is to print his speech de- 
livered on this floor in 1864 on the negro question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be inclined to object unless he 
had a chance to explain the speech [laughter]; however, the Chair hears 
no objection. The gentleman can print the whole speech if he wishes to. 

Mr. COOK. I desire to ask the chairman this question: Do I under- 
stand the speech the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. BROWNE] wishes to 
print is his own or yours? 

The CHAIRMAN. The occupant of the chair cannot debate when 
he is in the chair. The Chair hears no objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

[Extract from speech of June 6, 1862, delivered in the House of Representatives 
by Hon. S. 8. Cox, of New York.] 


The right and power to exclude Africans from the States (North) being com- 
patible with our system of State sovereignty and Federal supremacy, I assert 
that it is impolitic, dangerous, degrading, and unjust to the white men of Ohio 
and of the North to allow such immigration. By the census of 1860, in Ohio, we 
have 36,225 colored persons out of a oe gg of 2,339,559. Asa general thing 
they are vicious, indolent, and improvident. They number as yet one black to 
about sixty-three whites, but their ratio of increase during the last ten years has 
been 43.39 per cent. while that of the white increase is only 17.82 per cent. About 
one-tenth of our convicts are negroes. 

I gather from the census of 1850 that four-tenths of the female prisoners are 
blacks, although they compose but one-cightieth of the female population of 
Ohio. In Massachusetts the convicts in the penitentiary are one-sixth black ; 
Connecticut, one-third; New York, one-fourth, 

Jn Obio the blacks are notugriculturists. They soon become waiters, barbers, 
and otherwise subservient to the whites. They have just enough consequence 
given to them by late events to be pestilent. 

* a = ~ . . . 

If the Senator could visit Green's Row, within the shadow of this Capitol, 
henceforth ‘* Tophet and black Gehenna called, the type of hell," and note the 
squalor, destitution, laziness, crime, and degradation there beginning to fester ; 
if he could visit the alleys in whose miserable hovels the blacks con: te, he 
would hardly be reminded of the Paradise which Milton sang, with its ama- 
ranthine flowers [laughter], blooming trees of life, its golden fruitage, its amber 
rivers rolling over elysian flowers, its hills and fountains and fresh shades, its 
dreams of love, and its adoration of God. Alas! he would find nothing here to 
remind him of that high estate in Eden, save the fragrance of the spot and the 
nakedness of its inhabitants. peor okY, If the rush of free negroes to this 
porsas continues, it would be a blessing if Providence should send Satan here 

n the form of a serpent and an angel to drive the descendants of Adam and 
Eve into the outer world. If it continues, you will have no one here but Con- 
gressmen and negroes, and that will be punishment enough. [Laughter.] You 
will have to enact a fugitive law to bring the whites to their capital. aes h- 
ter.) The condition of the negroes here is not unlike their condition in Ohio. 


Mr. EATON. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton Territory [Mr. BRENTS]. 

Mr. BRENTS. Ofthe propriety of the passage of this bill there can 
be but little question. If it was right and expedient a year or so ago 
to pass the bill of which this is amendatory, it is certainly right to 
pass this bill and carry out the original purpose for which that bill was 
passed. It has been found that there were some defects in the original 
act. Under it there are a great many Chinese surreptitiously coming 
into this country. That I grant has been partially denied by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice], but it was also partially ad- 
mitted by him. He said that there were but a small number coming 
into California, and therefore the passage of this bill was not necessary. 
The people of my Territory are complaining to-day that there are hun- 
dreds and 1 might almost say thousands of these Chinamen coming 
across the Strait of Fuca from British Columbia. If the law asit now 
stands is perfect, why is this? It is evident that it needs some amend- 
ment, that it needs some curative provisions in order to prevent the 
violation of the original act and the evasion of its provisions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is urged here that the people of the Pacific 
coast do not want this prohibitory legislation, and that their Repre- 
sentatives are here as demagogues not representing the sentiment of 
that people; that they are asking Congress to do something that the 
people do not want. Now, this may sound very well to gentlemen who 
know nothing of these Chinese and much less of the constituents of 
the Representatives from the Pacific coast. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that these Representatives are here claiming and insisting upon some- 
thing that their constituents do not want? 

It may do well enough to say that this is the work of politicians, 
that politicians are doing this thing. I tell you the politician that is 
successful, the politician that comes here term after term, must repre- 
sent the sentiment of his constituents. And the people of the Pacific 


coast have beensending their Representatives here for years asking this 
very same thing with perfect unanimity. 

But my friend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] says that 
because some of the Pacific coast members are free-traders, and because, 
as he says, they are not in favor of protecting the labor of this country, 
therefore he, the gentleman from i because he claims they are 
inconsistent, wants to be equally inconsistent. He is not in favor of the 
protection of American labor because he says that some gentleman from 
California, who is a free-trader, is in favor of changing his position on 
this question and is inconsistent. 

It is also claimed that the wages of these Chinamen are equal to the 
wagesofour own citizens. That was not the case, we all know, before the 

e of the present act, and it isnot the case now, although the wages 
of the Chinese have to some extent appreciated. 

This, however, has only lessened the evil in a very small degree. If 
American labor should be protected from ruinous and destructive com- 
petition with the pauper and servile labor of the Old World at all, then 
this bill should become alaw. These people, even those who have been 
here half a lifetime, are as essentially foreigners as those who have never 
left their native shore, and their labor is just as truly and essentially 
foreign labor. ‘ 

The Chinaman comes not as the German comes, as the Frenchman 
comes, as the Englishman, the Irishman, the Scandinavian, or any other 
foreigner comes, to find a refuge from oppression and ‘a home in a free 
country. He comesa slave, to remain a slave while here and to again 
return to his native land in the same condition, and it is not in our 
power to free him. He is under obligations stronger than we can im- 
pose of unalterable allegiance to hisown country. He has nosympathy 
with our form of government, our benign institutions, and scorns our 
manners and habits of civilized life. He makes no attempt at conform- 
ity with anything pertaining to our American civilization. He comes 
not to promote our common welfare or to contribute to our common 
prosperity. He comes simply for gain, and not his own gain, but the 
gain of him whoseslave he is, and after his temporary stay is ended he 
takes all his accumulations with him. On whatprinciple can my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. anov] vote to protect our American labor from 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe that does not require him 
to protect it from the same competition with the servile labor of Asia? 
And what difference can it make where that labor is performed, so long 
as it is in all essential particulars, to all intents and purposes, foreign 
labor? 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not simply a question of protection to 
American labor against degradation from foreign competition. It isa 
question of protection to our very institutions themselves against threat- 
ened demolition and overthrow, a question not alone of dollars and 
cents to our people and nation but a question of the continued exist- 
ence and perpetuity of virtue, morality, intelligence, civilization, and 
free government. It is a question of the admission of an incongruous 
and inimical element, of the infection of our political system with a dis- 
ease that may prove fatal, with a deadly leprosy. The number here at 
this time may not be alarmingly great, but there are too many, and it 
is better to close the door against this curse now than to wait until it 
has grown greater and the difficulties of doing so have correspondingly 
increased 


Mr. Chairman, we cordially invite immigration from abroad. We 
gladly welcome the good and the virtuous, the poor and the oppressed 
of every land. But, sir, the coming of this vicious, diseased, criminal 
element for the purposes that actuate that coming is not immigration. 
It is importation, invasion, and as such should be discouraged and 
prevented. This country is great in area and in resources, but none 
toe great for those who are here and those who may yet come for the 
purpose of becoming a part and parcel of our American nation and our 
posterity. We have no right to make this country the dumping-ground 
for the world’s social and political offal, but we should endeavor to 
make it the home of virtue, intelligence, and freedom. 

Let us, then, Mr. Chairman, pass this bill and do what we attempted 
to do and supposed we had done in the last Con 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washington 
Territory has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Asa member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I gladly give my adhesion to the principles of this bill, and I ought 
to say, perhaps, as an excuse for doing what my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. capris appears to think needs an excuse—for giving my sup- 
port to a bill of this character—I ought togive as an excuse that twenty 
years ago, in the Legislature of my own State, believing that this im- 
portation of Chinese people would work nothing but misery to the peo- 
ple of this country, I offered a series of resolutions instructing the 
Senators of Connecticut and requesting her Representatives to prepare 
some bill and vote against the importation of these people; and I do 
not change often, although I regret to see that some tlemen about 
me think I have changed in the last day or twosomewhat. Itis pretty 
difficult for me to change my convictions. It is very true the major- 
ity of my Legislature, belonging to the sameparty that my friend from 
Indiana does so much honor to, voted down my bill and my resolutions. 
But all the same, my opinion remains that these Chinese people should 
be kept from our border. 

One would suppose, hearing the gentleman from Indiana to-day, that 
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this was a new question. Sir, was the gentleman from Indianaa mem- 
ber of the last Congress—— 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Is the gentleman from Connecticut ask- 
ing me a question? 

Mr. EATON. Yes, sir. Was the gentleman from Indiana a member 
of this House when the bill passed which is now a law? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, I was a member, and I talked my very 
level best against it, and I then voted all the time against it. 

Mr. EATON. I was about to say that in the cursory examination I 
have been able to give to a book I have in my hand, I found my friend 
from Indiana voted against that bill. I could not ascertain the line of 
his remarks, for I could not put my rs upon them in the short time 
I had to make the examination. Did he believe then it was unconsti- 
tutional? Did he believe then it was not justand proper to protect the 
laborer against the effete civilization of China? I have not been able 
to see he is satisfied with his own position. 

But what I desire to have this House understand is this, that this is no 
new legislation. It isto perfect the present law with an addition that we 
will not permit 100,000 Chinese to gather at any seaport and call them- 
selves the citizens of France or of Great Britain and then be smuggled 
intothiscountry. That, if I understand my friend from Indiana as well 
as my friend from Massachusetts, seems to them to bea very bad principle 
of this new bill. Itisa principle of it to me. Under the treaty 
with China, with which I something to do and which I have exam- 
ined with a great deal of care, I agree fully we should drive our four-in- 
hand team close to the wall. It is possible that we drive the leaders over 
the wall. 

At all events we go this far—and I would abrogate that treaty were 
it necessary in order to place this law upon our statute-books—we in- 
tend to prevent the importation of these people. 

Gentlemen rise in their places on this floor and com: these Chinese 
with their civilization to the Irishmen, to the Englishmen, to the Ger- 
mans, to the Scandinavians, to the Frenchmen, who come here and be- 
come a part of us, assimilate with us, intermarrying with our sisters 
and our daughters, That sort of talk is neither reason nor sense. We 
welcome the Germans. The Germans are represented on this floor by 
two or more of our most valued members. We welcome the Irish race, 
and the Irish ought to be welcomed here. What other race did more 
for this country in the war of the Revolution and in the last war with 
Great Britain? Montgomery died at Quebec. The Irishman was found 
in every contest, on every: battlefield, and in every fight upon the seas. 
And he is to be compared to-day, is he, with this Chinese civilization ? 
Sir, I confess I am astonished. 

We do not desire that people here. We say this country is a home 
for the oppressed. So itis. Wesayitis a home fortheexile. Soitis. 
But it is not for China to vomit 100,000,000 of its 400,000,000 popula- 
tion upon our shores. In my judgmentitis not the part of wise states- 
manship to permit that people to come here. 

I think I heard my friend from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr]—perhaps I did 
not catch his remark correctly—I think I heard him say that there 
would be a conflict between this and foreign countries if this bill should 


pass. 

Mr. HITT. I said that this law, being in conflict with our treaties 
with many nations, would be a precedent which might be taken ad- 
vantage of to embarrass us. 

Mr. EATON. I did not catch what my friend said. I take him at 
what he now says. I ani not fearful of that. We are here, from fifty 
to sixty millions of peuple, and in the near future we will be one hun- 
dred million. Justice will be what this great people will do. We 
will say to France, we will say to Great Britain, we will say to Ger- 
many, your children are welcome to our soil; but you must not put a 
consulate down at Hong-Kong or anywhere else and draw an imagina: 
line around one hundred miles of territory and call that much of China 
yours, call the population of China British, or French, or German sub- 
jects and insist that they shall come here. And my word for it, there 
will be no difficulty between this fifty or one hundred millions of people 
and any other power on God’s green earth. 

Mr. HITT. Will the gentleman permit me one question? 

Mr. EATON. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman’s distinction and experience make me 
value so highly his opinion that I venture to ask him if he thinks that 
a law like this passed by Congress is in consonance with our treaties 
with thenations which have extensive Chinese populations among their 
subjects, we having sworn to obey the Constitution and the laws and 
the treaties made thereunder in our votes as members of Congress? 

Mr. EATON. Will my friend name the nations? I want to know 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. HITT. France, England, Holland, Spain, and other nations 
have among their subjects many thousands of persons who are Chinese 
by race, and who will be subject to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. EATON. I will answer that question if I have time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EATON. I have answered it. I have said I would not permit 
Great Britain, or France, or Germany to establish trading-posts some- 
where on the coast of China and drawan line around a hun- 
dred millions of that rotten population, and then let them endeavor to 


force them onto our soil, let the consequences be what they might. 
[Applause. ] 4 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. And you would build upa navy to 
enforce it? 

Mr. EATON. We wiil take care of the Navy at the proper time. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Mr. Chairman, one of the most im- 
portant chapters in the history of this country’s relations with foreign 
powers was the ratification of the Burlingame treaty with China. It 
was accepted on the part of this country as an important step, not only 
of profitable commercial interest to our people but toward the enlight- 
enment of a nation of which we knew little except by tradition. It 
was the breaking down of the Chinese wall of which we were taught in 
our schools and the commencement of new commercial relations with an 
important foreign power. We felt that that treaty would certainly bea 
great benefit to us. Section 29 of that treaty—the treaty of 1868—was 
as follows: 


The principles of the Christian religion as professed by the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches are recognized as teaching men to do good and to doto 
others as they would have others dotothem. Hereafter those who quietly pro- 
fess and t these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted on account of 
their ee any: pace Seber oon a citizen Me the — pisie on anes oo 
vert, who, according to these tenets, peaceably teach and practice prince 
of Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with or molested, ss 


Is the legislation of 1882 in harmony with this article of the treaty? 
Is it not a violation of the spirit of that agreement? Under it did not 
our Government pledge itself to deal justly with the citizens who might 
come here from China, no matter whether they worshiped God or the 
sun or the moon ? 

The details of the present bill have been fully explained by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] and his colleague upon the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr]. But the merits of 
the whole question of Chinese immigration seem to have been entered 
into, and I propose to raise my voice against all legislation of this na- 
ture, whether it be the bill before us or the law which it is proposed 
to amend. The act of 1882 can never be amended to my satisfaction 
except by an absolute repeal. 

I opposed the bill of 1882 because I believed it was un-American, be- 
cause I believed it was unrepublican, because I believed it was un- 
democratic, because I believed it was unpatriotic. There must be an 
underlying principle of right to every measure of this kind to give it life 
or vitality, and that legislation lacked sucha principle entirely. It was 
not founded upon mercy, justice, or patriotism. It lacked every one 
of these attributes. It was unworthy of a proud nation, wliose great 
boast is its liberty and its love of freedom. It was unworthy of a nation 
which in all its history has reached out and invited the people of for- 
eign nations to come to its shores. 

While this is not a political measure, so far as the history of political 
parties goes, I am proud to say that the national platform of my own 
party adopted in 1868 embraced as one of its planks this declaration: 

Foreign immigration, which in the past has added so much to the wealth, de- 
velopment of the resources, and increase of power of this Republic, the as slum 
of the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal 
and a just policy. 

Now, is it a “liberal and just policy ™ for 55,000,000 of free people 
to say to any nation, ‘‘ Your laborers shall not come to this country ?”’ 
Fifty-five millions of American freemen worrying about 150,000 China- 
meninthecountry! The great Stateof California, with 580,000 people, 
at ja to-day because there are 61,000 Chinamen within her 

rders! 

Mr. CASSIDY. The gentleman has read from the Republican plat- 
form of 1868. I wish to ask him whether the platform adopted by the 
Republican national convention in 1876 and also the platform of 1880, 
approved by General Garfield in his letter of acceptance, did not con- 
tain a declaration that these people should be excluded ? 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I will say in answer to the gentleman 
that the Republican national platform of 1876 declared it the duty of 
Congress to fully investigate the effect of the immigration and importa- 
tion of Mongolians upon the moral and material interests of the country. 

In 1880 the national platform of that party ‘‘ would limit and restrict 
that immigration by the enactment ofsuch just, humane, and reasonable 
laws and treaties as will produce that result.” 

That was a declaration in favor of a ‘‘just and reasonable” policy to- 
ward the Chinese. Now is it a ‘‘just and reasonable policy ” to say 
that ‘Chinese laborers from any port or place” shall not land in this 
country? Do you call sucha restriction aimed at in this bill asin ac- 
cord with either treaties or platforms? 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is an insult to a great nation with which for 
many years we have been upon terms of commercial intimacy, a nation 
with whose people we exchange embassadors with the usual formali- 
ties, a nation whose embassador to-day is entitled to sit in our galle- 
ries, who has a home in this capital city where he holds fashionable re- 
ceptions to which the members of the American Congress are formally 
and politely invited and which invitations are seldom refused. If it 
is right to keep the people of that nation out of this country, why do 
you not send home the young Chinamen who come to our colleges to 
learn our customs and our tongue and who often graduate with high 
honors? Why do you not send them home? Why do you not send 
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home the representatives of the Chinese nation? Why not tell them 
to wrap their silken robes about them and leave this American Repub- 
lic? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Is not the gentleman proceeding upon an incor- 
rect basis when he addresses himself to this bill as if those provisions 
of law were not already upon the statute-book? 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I said that I was not undertaking 
to speak merely upon the particular bill under consideration but also 
upon the act which it proposes to amend. Iam discussing the whole 
question. So far as I can by my vote and my voice I desire to oppose 
and denounce such proscriptive legislation by the American Congress. 
I say that the act of 1882 was the most cowardly act that an enlight- 
ened nation ever placed on its statute-books. It was unworthy of a 
great nation renowned for its love of liberty to yield to the cry from a 
section in behalf of nothing morethan alocal issue. It was unworthy 
of a nation which owes so much of its greatness and its influence to its 
friendly offices among the nations of the earth. It was unworthy of a 
nation which had its growth in independence, in resistance to oppres- 
sion, in a liberty born of conflict, and which has grown strong in the 
liberal spirit which was the inevitable outcome of its own experience. 
It was putting an indignity upon a poopie whom we have taught by 
our history to expect better things, from whom we have derived many 
valuable principles in philosophy, mathematics, and even politics. 
Centuries ago the politics of China was purer than our own to-day and 

lated by a more harmonious civil-service regulation than we are 
willing to establish or peaceably abide by. Then, I say as a Repub- 
lican, as a Representative, as an American citizen, that there is no man 
under the light of God’s heaven who should not be allowed to come to 
our shores so long as he comes to obey our laws. 

Mr. BRENTS. The Chinese do not do that. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Where do we find the record of 
Chinese crime? Our jails are not filled with Chinese. The proportion 
of Chinese criminals is very small. Treat them like beings with souls 
and they will obey the laws. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The gentleman will allow me to say that the 
proportion of Chinese among our criminal classes in San Francisco is 
enormous. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I can point the gentleman to small 
sections of my own great State where beneath the sidewalk as you walk 
along are filth and squalor equal to anything that can be shown in San 
Francisco, and this too among white people. But if the Chinese in San 
Francisco commit crimes why not punish them under your State laws? 
Surely with the feeling there you ought to be able to find a jury that 
would convicta Chinaman of almost anything. Do not come to Congress 
to ask a protection which your State laws should give yon. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to quote some very perti< 
nent observations made by Mr. Joyce, of Vermont, when the bill of 
1882 was under discussion. They seem to cover the whole question 
very completely. He said at that time: 

Mr. Speaker, I am profoundly impressed with the importance of the great 

nciple involved in this bill. In the consideration I have given it I have not 

n influenced by passion or prejudice. I have endeavo to look at it from 
the high standpoint of national honor and true co meng a reat I am sure this 
nieas n pra pass, and thatevery man who votes for it will in the end most 

I would protect our people from the evils growing out of foreign immigration 
by the humane, just, and reasonable legislation Ihave dy suggested, and 
beyond this, I would welcome men from all lands and climes. I would bring 
them in contact with our civilization, teach them our language and our laws, 
instruct them in our labor and industries, educate them in our schools and col- 

, let them feel the power and influence of our holy religion, inspire them 
ith our hopes and patriotism, imbue them with our ambition, as fast as 
ble meet and eryetalline them intoour social life, and then set upon their heads 
the crowning glory of American citizenship. 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, and to sum up my objections to this bill, I am op- 
to it because it is a violation of the terms of the treaty of 1880 with China; 
use it is hostile to the spirit of our institutions; because it is in direct an- 
tagonism with the great principles of our civilization ; because it is in contra- 
diction of the policy we have always posea toward all other nations; use 
it is a bold and unwarrantable repudiation of our national declarations on this 
subject; because it is building the same wall against China which she has kept 
up against the world for centuries, and which we helped to pull down; 
it is a deadly blow at oer proving commerce with one of the richest kingdoms 
on the globe; because it is a palpable violation of the terms of the Republican 
promi of 1880; because foreign immigration, more than anyth 
ilt up this country and given us prosperity and greatness. 


It is a wonder to me, in view of the legislation enacted in 1882 and 
attempted now, that China does not sever all commercial relations with 
us. Sheis surely more magnanimous than our own country would be 
were such an indignity to be placed upon us. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I repeat that as a Republican, as an 
American citizen, as a representative upon this floor of an intelligent 
constituency, I oppose this bill ás I opposed the act of 1882, because it 
is small and narrow statesmanship; becanse I believe it is needless; be- 
cause I believe it approaches to political persecution; because it is a 
violation of existing treaties; because it is narrow and proscriptive, and, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] says, because it is 
petty in its details, presumptuous in its demands, impossible to execute, 
and because I believe that the principle underlying it and underlying 
all such legislation to be everlastingly and eternally wrong. 

Mr. LAMB. I now yield for five minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Krxe]. 


ing else, has 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes allotted me I can say 
but little. This proposition is to preventa Chinese inundation. It has 
been stated, sir, by a very great writer of Roman history that the Re- 
public of Romeendured for eight hundred years and finally fell because 
of the inability of its constitution to absorb the various races conquered 
by the Roman arms. A distinguished Senator in the other end of this 
Capitol, a Republican, said not a year ago that the prosperity and safety 
of the American Republic depended on the homogeneity of its popula- 
tion. This proposition is too palpable to be denied by any member on 
this floor. European emigration is what we have courted and invited 
from the earliest days of this Government. The Saxon, the Gaul, the 
Celt, and all the members of the families of Europe, oppressed by pov- 
erty and despotism, have been made to feel by us that our hearts as 
well as our great dominions were open to them. 

Our fathers came here not to conquer alone, but to settle and make 
homes for themselves and their descendants. They loved freedom and 
believed labor to be dignified. 

Onur civilization must of necessity be always in antagonism of old 
Europe, because it is a civilization that respects labor, whereas in 
Europe labor is ag sg But the wish of our Republican brethren 
on this floor is to flood this country ultimately with an alien popula- 
tion from Asia, alien in nature, political organism, and religion, which 
is a must ever be hostile to the happiness and destiny of this Re- 
public. 

I doubt not that the parentage of every white man in this Hall, yes, 
in either end of this Capitol, could be traced back to what our friends 
on the other side of this Chamber designate as paupers from Europe. 
In this the American of Causasian origin realizes the greatest pride. 
It is but an indication of what his race may achieve in those. pursuits 
which in this country lead to the most exalted positions among man- 
kind, and that are with us free and accessible to all who rely upon 
individual manhood and its attributes for success. 

The question of suffrage, sir, we have already greatly complicated 
in our midst. The amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States enacted since the war of secession have given the right of suf- 
frage to a vast and ignorant population, as well as aliens by the laws of 
creation. 

I have heard itcharged on this floor, and in fact by members on both 
sides of this House, both Republicans and Democrats, that the ques- 
tion of negro suffrage had not been settled, and if it had been settled it 
had been settled disastrously. I pause fora denial. We have yet to 
develop the negro voter into a higher state. We can only hope to ad- 
just this race of people to our political institutions by education to a 
more elevated appreciation of their rightsin American citizenship. No 
possible effort should be spared to accomplish this result either by Fed- 
eral or State exertion. The fruits of neglect in this matter must in- 
evitably be disaster to all that an American citizen holds dear. Our 
friends on the other side of this House are quick to ¢ the respon- 
sibility of carrying this bill on this side. We accept the issue most 
cordially. We feel that what the great States and Territories on the 
Pacific Slope demand in this matter should be conceded. 

Does not the gentleman from New York [Mr. SKINNER] know that 
the bill we have before us is one which passed the last Congress when 
this House was Republican? It was made a law by the combined wis- 
dom of Democrats and Republicans. This proposition is only toamend 
and make more efficacious that legislation, and in order that it may 
not be a dead letter on the statute-books, a mere mockery, and that as 
far as possible this continent shall be eps for the Caucasian race in 
order that we may advance to a higher civilization and perfection, polit- 
ical, religious, and physical. When that point has been attained we 
may then reach out our hands to aid and lift up all other races to the 
plane we may have reached. We can then do so without periling the 
institutions to which we look as the foundation of our safety and glory. 

Ishall heartily vote for the amendmentand hope all lovers of America 
will do the same. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. LAMB. I yield now for one minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM]. 

Mr. BRUMM. In that minute I wish to give notice I shall at the 
proper time offer this amendment: 

After the word ‘ poten, in line 248, insert the following: 

“And thatso much of this actand the act to which this is supplementary as can 
be made operative shall be applied to and enforced against all persons of what- 


ever nationality who are or may be imported into this country under any sys- 
tem of contracts.” 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said this afternoon 
on the provisions of the bill now under consideration that I do not 
feel it to be necessary to occupy much of the time or the attention of 
the committee. 

The greater portion of this bill, in fact all of it but one section, has 

in issue in this House before. Two years a law was enacted 


by the Forty-seventh Congress which limited Chinese immigration to 
this country for a period of ten years. It was first fora period of 
twenty years. The issue was made not as a party one, but upon the 
same state of facts which has been brought to the attention of this 
committee to-day. 
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It came with a demand from men of all parties upon the Pacific 
coast for its passage. They came with a unanimous voice asking the 
representatives of American citizens to protect the laboring men of 
California and the Pacific States from the pauper labor of China, To- 
day all but one of the sections of this bill before the committee ask 
that that legislation, before enacted, shall be so perfected that no Chi- 
nese laborer can come to this country to compete with American labor. 
I take it for granted that the gentlemen who were here at that time 
and voted for that bill will to-day vote for the bill which we have 
presented, and which is now pending before this committee. I take 
it for granted also that every man who is in this Congress and was not 
in the last, who believes in the principles embodied in the law of 1882, 
will also record his vote in favor of this bill. 

There is a record, Mr. Chairman, upon this question, not only of in- 
dividuals, but a record of parties as well. Much has been said about 
the Democratic party being a party of free trade, as was said so forcibly 
to my colleague from Indiana a while ago. Iam proud to say that no 
single Democrat upon this floor has lifted his voice to-day in behalf of 
the pauper labor of China and against the interests of the free labor of 
America. Iam glad that the opposition comes from that side of the 
House which pretends always to protect the interests of the American 
laborer. And may I not be pardoned for asking the gentlemen who 
for the past two weeks have with loud voices and unmeasured tones de- 
nounced my side of the Chamber because of their wishing, as they al- 
lege, to break down American labor to the depths of degradation of the 
pauper labor of Europe—I say may I not be pardoned if I ask them 
whether they are in earnest, or whether it is not their endeavor to pro- 
tect capital alone? 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, rose. 

Mr. LAMB. No; Ican notyieldany moreofmy time. When thisleg- 
islation was before Congress two years ago—and I have the record ‘here 
before me—sixty-six Republicans, sixty-six members of the other side 
of the House, who stand here pretending to protect American labor, 
voted against that bill. When the bill to limit immigration for ten 
years was before the House, thirty-seven members of the House voted 
against that bill, and of that number thirty-four were Republicans, and 
but three Democrats. Upon this proposition, then, as to whether my 
party is in favor of free trade, in favor of placing the labor of America 
upon a level with the pauper labor of Europe, Iam willing to be judged 
by the record, 

My colleague from Indiana, who always talks well, asked to-day upon 
the floor of this House why not limit the immigration to Castle Gar- 
den; why not limit the immigration of the Irishman, and the German, 
and the Scandinavian? 

Why not limit the immigration of men who come here with their 
wives and their children to become part and parcel of this great body- 
politic, to partake with us of the blessings which a free government in- 
sures to us all? I was sorry that the gentleman should ask such a 
question. These people came here from abroad because they love free 
government. They came to be of usand with us. They came to brin 
forth honest sons and virtuous daughters, to build up the strength | 
the glory and the prosperity of the American people. And I say it 
comes with poor grace from any gentleman on this floor to talk of com- 
paring in any measure whatever the condition or the qualities of the 
immigrants who land at Castle Garden with those who land at the 
Golden Gate of California. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 

Mr. LAMB. I can not yield. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will not misrep- 
resent what I said. 

Mr. LAMB. Ishall notdo so. I say itis not fair. The circum- 
stances are not the same under any condition of facts which may be 
presented. These people from China do not come here to live with us. 
They do not ask to be American citizens. They do not ask the wages 
for labor that are granted to the hardy sons of toil from Germany and 
Ireland, and which they require and ask for the maintenance of them- 
selves and families. They come here to live on riceand rats and get as 
much money as they can out of the American people, and go back to 
China and take their money along with them. There is no compar- 
ison in the conditions, and there should be none made. As for myself, 
speaking for myself alone, and I believe for the great majority of the 
Democrats on this side of the Chamber, I am in favor of protecting the 
American laborer whenever, wherever, and under whatever circum- 
stances I get the opportunity. If I can protect him by keeping out 
competitive pauper labor from either China or Europe that is brought 
here for the purpose of degrading American labor, if I can do this with- 
out levying a tariff to take money out of the pockets of somebody else 
in order to protect him, so much the better for him and so much the 
better for this Government. ; 

_ But, sir, I am not for free trade under any circumstances. Iam not 
in favor of placing labor in this country upon a level with the labor of 
free-trade En: d. I was elected to Congress upon a platform which 
declared itself in favor of a tariff for revenue so adjusted as to protect 
American industry without creating monopoly, and I stand upon it 
to-day. Neither, Mr. Chairman, am I afraid of the red flag which was 


Will the gentleman permit me? 


waved in our faces this afternoon by my friend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who with one hand waved the red flag of Johnny Bull 
and with the other the bushy tail of the British lion. Iam afraid of 
neither, And this brings me to the question of the treaty that my 
friend discussed with so much dignity and ability. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. While the gentleman is passing to another point 
will he now permit a question ? 

Mr. LAMB. I beg the gentleman’spardon. I will say in relation 
to being interrupted that I have yielded every moment of the time it 
was possible for me to yield this afternoon. And I now only want to 
say a word in conclusion in regard to the question as to whether or not 
we are violating any treaty with foreign governments in the fifteenth. 
section of this bill. The truth is, asstated by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Rice], that upon the question of a Chinaman who, as- 
he says, stole into his State from Hong-Kong, Judges Lowell and Nel- 
son, of the State of Massachusetts, decided that he was a citizen under- 
the law and could not be kept out. Judge Field, of California, in a 
similar case, held that under the provisions of this law that Chinaman 
could have been restrained from coming here. 

That is the condition of affairs to-day. I believe it was the intent 
of the framers of the law of 1882 that no Chinaman from any port or 
place should be allowed to come into the confines of this Government; 
and section 15 of this act has been placed in the bill in order that there 
shall be no longer-any doubt upon this question; that it shall be set- 
tled once and for all that no Chinese laborer shall be allowed to come to 
California or to any other part of these United States of America. To 
that I give my assent. They are not American citizens. I speak here 
to-day for American citizens, whether born upon this soil or whether 
born across the briny deep. I speak for every man who comes to this 
land of plenty to live under our institutions and to live with us as citi- 
zens; I speak forhisrighttocomehere. But as for the man, be he China- 
man or who he may, who comes to this country wishing to grow rich 
upon the wants and troubles of others, if he refuses to become natural- 
ized and become an American citizen I do not believe he deserves any 
protection. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Indiana 
have both said that this legislation was not needed or demanded. I 
can point you to the petition-box of this House; and I would call the 
aitention of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] to the fact that there are peti- 
tions in that box from labor organizations representing more than half 
a million of the laboring men of this nation asking for the passage of” 
this bill. And as for me, I will take their word for what is necessary 
for their protection rather than the word of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts or the gentleman from Indiana, distinguished as they may be. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts said that they did not know what 
was best for them. He may say and the gentleman from Indiana may 
say to the laboring men of this country, ‘* Youare too ignorant to know 
what you want; we treat your appeals with contempt because you 
know not what you ask.’’ They may say that. Butaslongas I have 
a voice to speak on this floor, as long as I have a vote to cast, I shall 
lift my voice and record my vote in favor of the additional legislation 
which the honest, intelligent, fair-minded laboring men of this country 
ask me to support. 

I move that the committee rise. 

The motion that the committee rise was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the: 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, pursuant to order, had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 1798) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An 
act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,’’ ap- 
proved May 6, 1882, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LAMB. I move that the House now resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that 
motion I move that general debate on ‘the pending bill be limited to 
one minute, 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will make it 
three minutes. I should like to have two minutes. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I ask unanimous consent to offer some amend- 
ments which I propose to offer to the tariff bill. 

Mr. LAMB. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. COBB. I desire to have an order to print some evidence before 
the Committee on Public Lands, which it is important should be 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. The regular order 
is the motion made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LAMB] that 
all general debate on the bill under consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union be limited to one minnte. 

Mr. RICE. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICE. If that motion is agreed to will it prevent the reading 
of the bill by paragraphs? 
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The SPEAKER. It will not. When general debate is closed the 
reading of the bill by paragraphs for amendment and the consideration 
of amendments under the five-minute rule will come up. 


The motion to limit debate was agreed to. 
The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was agreed to. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House and resumes consideration of the bill (H. R. 1798) in relation to 
Chinese immigration. By orderof the House all general debate on the 
bill will close in one minute. 

Mr. = pi I yield that minute to my colleague [Mr. BROWNE, of 
Indiana], 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. As I shall avail myself of my time un- 
der the five-minute rule I shall not occupy the minute assigned me by 
my coll: e. I surrender it to the committee at large. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed to read the bill by para- 
graphs for amendment. 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of the bill, as follows: 

That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to execute certain treaty stipulations 
paana to Chinese,” approved May 6,1882, is hereby amended so as to read as 

ows: 

Os Whereas in the opinion ofthe Government of the United States the Byna J 
of Chinese laborers to this country endangers the good order of certain local. 
ties within the territory thereof: Therefore, 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from and after the expiration of ninety days 
next after the passage of this act, and until the expiration of ten years next 
after the passage of this act, the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, suspended, and during such suspension it shall not 
be lawful for any Chinese laborer to come from ar ee port or place, or 
opr 2 come after the expiration of said ninety days, to remain within the 

ni tates. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I move to amend the paragraph just 

read by striking from the eighteenth line the words ‘‘from any foreign 
rt or place’’ after the words ‘‘it shall not be lawful for any Chinese 
borers to come.” 

I do not propose to discuss that amendment, but simply avail myself 
of this opportunity to respond to an imputation made by my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. LAmB] that in the remarks which I delivered 
to the Committee of the Whole a short time since I attempted to in- 
stitute a comparison or to draw some kind of a parallel between the 
Mongolian and other races. I did no such thing. I believe in the su- 
periority of the white race and alwaysdid. Butthat has never seemed 
to me to be a reason why I should deny to the blackest man in Africa or 
the yellowest man in Asia the common rights of human nature. Ihave 
always believed that every man had the right of an even start and a 
fair chance in the race of life, and that equality meant simply this, 
that every man had the right to be the equal of every other man if he 
could be. 

What I said in regard to immigrants who landed at Castle Garden 
was this, that the objection made to the Mongolian was that he was a 
competitor with American laborers in the labor market. I said that 
was the objection made to the Mongolian. I say that every man and 
woman, every working man and woman who arrives at Castle Garden 
from the old countries of the world put their labor into competition 
with American labor; that is all. I welcome laborers from Germany 
and Ireland and Scandinavia and everywhere. But I said that, accord- 
ing to the logic of things, if you object toa Chinaman because he works, 
why not object to these other men and women because they work? 

This is not a question, and I have notsought to makeitso. I 
do not care, so far as my vote is concerned, what the Republicans put 
into their platforms. I do not care a fig for political platforms, not a 
fig. Ido not stand on them when I believe them wrong. They are 
but whistles upon which every man plays his own tune. I am as to 
this question on the platform of the Representative from the sixth Con- 
gressional district of the State of Indiana. I consult my own judg- 
ment and vote according to my own conscience. No party is responsi- 
ble for my views. I am able, if need be, to stand alone. 

Another thing: In referring to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. RICE] and myself, my colleague said, if I have his language cor- 
rectly, ‘‘The gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman from 
Indiana may say to the laboring man, ‘ you are too ignorant to know 
what you want.’’’ Why, sir, I certainly never uttered such a senti- 
ment; never, never, 

Springing as I have, thank God, from thelaboring people of this coun- 
try, I hope I will be indulged in an allusion to myself. Asan orphan 
boy forty years ago I entered the ranks of the laborers in my district. 
If I have risen to anything it is due to the sympathy and support of a 
laboring people. I am the only one of my family that entered a pro- 
fession or ever held official position. Have I turned against my own 
people, my own kindred, against my own ancestors? 

I love the human family and believe in the equality of all. I have 
as much respect for the man who labors in shops, in the mines, in the 
ditches, and upon the farm as I have for the professional man in his 
office. I believein the brotherhood of mankind. Itis unfair, it is un- 


kind, it is ungenerous to attempt to torture anything I said into even 
the remotest imputation upon the intelligence 
tight arm shall perish 


[Great applause. ] 
Mr. HAMMOND. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana withdraw his 
amendment ? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move to amend by striking out of line 13 the 
words ‘‘after the expiration of ninety days: next;’’ also strike out of 
line 19 the words ‘‘after the expiration of hinety days.” 

This ph as it stands is an exact copy of the first section of 
the act of 1882, except that the words ‘‘ from any foreign port or place” 
have been inserted. The proposition to strike out those words having 
been withdrawn it leaves this section all right, except that I think a 
mistake has been made in including in it the words in the original act 
of 1882, which gave ninety days during which Chinese may be shipped 
into any portof this country without any legal inhibition. If amended 
as I propose the paragraph will read as follows: 

That from and after the of this act, and until the expiration of ten 

years next after me pasmes of this act, the coming of Chinese rers to the 
nited States be, the same is hereby, suspended, and during such suspen- 


sion it shall not be lawful for any Chinese laborer to come from any foreign port 
or place, or having so come, to remain within the United States. 


As I understand the committee does not for any reason wish to give 
ninety days in which Chinese may come here. It was all right and 
proper in the original act to give ninety days’ notice to the world. But 
that act having already been executed, and this act being merely amend- 
atory and to perfect the policy which was established by the act of 1882, 
I think the limitation of ninety days should be stricken out. 

Mr. BUDD. I desire to state that the object of placing these words 
in the amendatory act was to provide that this act which is amenda- 
tory should not go into operation for ninety days. We have secured 
under the original act the exclusion of all the Chinese affected by it. 
But by the bill which is now under consideration we propose to ex- 
clude not only the subjects of China but all Chinese, whether the sub- 
jects of that or any other power. We make other limitations and re- 
strictions. We require other necessary descriptions in the certificate; 
and unless we allow ninety days any of these people coming here with 
a certificate under the old act would be turned back—an act of injus- 
tice we do not desire to inflict. 

Mr. HAMMOND. As I understand, the committee desires to give 
ninety days within which the Chinese may come. That is the opera- 
tion of the bill, as I understand. 

Mr. HENLEY. I think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] is proper. 

Mr. HAMMOND. If this bill in the present language, ninety 
days, as I understand, will be allowed within which these people may 
come ad libitum. 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman is right about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. RICE. Itseemstome, Mr. Chairman, thisisnota proper amend- 
ment daemons ta The original act, of which this bill is amendatory, 
provided that for ninety days after its Chinese might come and go 
without subjecting themselves to the provisions of theact. Those who 
did this obtained the right under that act to do so. Now, in amend- 
ing our legislation on this subject we can not justly interfere with the 
rights which were thus obtained. The intention of the bill, as I have 
understood from the gentleman from California, is to leave that section 
of theoriginal act exactly as it was except by the addition of the words 
in the eighteenth line. Is it not so ? 

Mr. LAMB. That is right. : 

Mr. RICE. The gentleman who reported the bill states that I am 
correct. I think it will mar the whole effect of the bill to begin to make 
these changes. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I understood the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HENLEY] to say that the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. HENLEY. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The amendment of Mr. HAMMOND was agreed to. 

Mr. RICE. I move to amend by striking out all of this paragraph 
after the enacting clause down to and including the words ‘“‘ United 
States,” in the twentieth line. My friend from Indiana [Mr. LAMB] 
said something to this effect, that I had said the laborers of this country 
or some portion of them did not know for what they asked. If he will 
find any such remark, or anything that can be tortured into such a re- 
mark in the course of my speech, I shall be willing I had almost said 
to vote for this bill. I said no such thing; my friend misunderstood 
me. 

Mr. LAMB. That was the inference I drew from the gentleman’s re- 
marks. He said that this legislation was not necessary at all. I re- 
plied that half a million of workingmen had petitioned for it. The 
inference from the gentleman’s statement was, of course, that they did 
not know what they wanted. But the gentleman did not make the 
statement in so many words. I drew the inference. 

Mr. RICE. The gentleman and I may differ as to the inference to be 
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-drawn from my remarks. I move to strike out this h because 
it is exactly the same as the paragraph of which it is amendatory, ex- 
cept the simple words in the eighteenth line, ‘‘ from any port or place.” 
Now on the eleventh page of this bill, section 15 makes this provision 
in fuller and better phraseology: 

Sec. 15. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all subjects of China, and 
Chinese, whether subjects of China or any other foreign power. 

There is what gentlemen wish to get into our legislation; and it is 
unnecessary to duplicate the provision by inserting it in the paragraph 
now under consideration. I ask gentlemen to read the section as it 
stands in the act: 

It shall not be lawful for any Chinese laborer to come, or, haying come, after 
the expiration of ninety days to remain within the United States. 

That covers the whole question. It prohibits the coming of these 
laborers into the United States from anywhere. Therefore, this lan- 

guage in the pending paragraph is surplusage, and for that reason I have 

moved to strike it out. The question which it presents can be debated 
when we come to consider the fifteenth section better than it can be 
here. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. RICE, it was not 

to there being—ayes 22, noes 143. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 2 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2, That the master of any vessel whoshall knowingly bring within the 
United States on such vessel, and land, or attempt to land, or permit to be landed 
any Chinese laborer, from any foreign port or place, shall be deemed ty ofa 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $500 for each and every such Chinese laborer so brought, and may also be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year.” 

Mr. RICE. I move to amend by striking out in this section the 
words ‘or attempt to land.’’ It seems to me it is no use, for the mere 
sake of introducing these words, to embrace in this legislation what is 
already in our statutes. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. RICE, there were— 

-ayes 24, noes 135. 

Mr. RICE. Iam so much astonished at the great number of nega- 
tive votes that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. z 

So the motion of Mr. RICE was not agreed to. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I move to amend by striking out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, much has been said on this floor in regard to tariff reduc- 
tion and the protection of labor. I have accepted these expressions as 
sincere. Iam always willing to do all in my power for the protection 
of the interests of labor. I wish tomake American labor dignified and 
remunerative, platform or no platform, as the gentleman from Indiana 
would, I would welcome to this asylum, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SKINNER] calls it, everybody who comes to this country to 
escape oppression. But, Mr. Chairman, I am not willing to admit to 
our shores anybody whose presence tends to degrade American labor. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SKINNER] asks why we do not 
send the Chinese students home. We have no desire to do that. We 
have no wish to proscribe Chinamen on account of their race. All we 
want is to prevent coolies from coming here. The gentlemansaysthat 
our jails are not filled with Chinese. If he would go to San Francisco 
he would come to the conclusion that many of the Chinese there ought 
to be in the jails. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Does not this bill prohibit or pre- 
vent Chinese merchants from landing here? 

Mr. GUENTHER. Certainly not; it only excludes such coolies who 
cial come in under fraudulent certificates that they are traders or mer- 
chants. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I will go as far as he does in prohibiting cooly slave labor. 

Mr. GUENTHER. If you will go as far as I do, then you will vote 
for this bill. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. The record shows that during the 
last year only two hundred and eighty-seven Chinese merchants have 
Janded in San Francisco, and this bill means to send them home. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Yes; but how many traders? I said in my re- 
marks in the last Congress if my own German countrymen should come 
to this country with like intention and under like circumstances as 
these Chinese I would be the first one to vote to exclude them. I stand 
by that statement to-day. 

I do not indorse the sentimental theory of my friend from New York 
that this country is the asylum for everybody. It is a place of refuge 
to every one who may come here wanting to be one of us, assimilating 
himself with our ideas, our institutions, and finally becoming a full- 
fledged American citizen. 

Mr. WELLER. Good. 

Mr. GUENTHER. But I do not propose to allow any people to come 
to this country who comes here simply to underbid American labor, 
and after they have accomplished their purpose and filled their pockets 
to leave laughing in their sleeves and to return whence they came to 
live upon the profits they made here. 

These Chinese will not even allow their bones to rest in American soil. 
That kind of philanthropy I will not indorse. I will vote whenever I 


have a chance to keep out such ing competitivelabor. Iwill do 
so regardless whether that labor is Mongolian or Caucasian. 

This bill under consideration simply intends to into effect the 
Republican provision of the restrictive act of 1882, which by both 
Houses of the last was deemed a just measure and was there- 
fore . All that is now designed is to make that law effective. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The formal amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I will renew it and yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I only want another minute. All we want to 
do now is to make effective the provisions of the act of 1882, so they 
will be carried out as they should be. If the gentleman from New 
York would go to San Francisco I am sorry to say he would find there 
a number of shyster American lawyers who make it their business to 
help these coolies to land on American soil under a certificate that they 
are traders and merchants, and that practice this bill is mainly intended 
to prevent. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I regret tofind myselfin antagonism to every- 
body who has spoken on the Republican side of the House on this question 
except my friend from Wisconsin who has just taken his seat, It may 
seem to be an ungracious thing for men who were born abroad like the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin and myself to object to other foreigners coming 
here toseek the benefits of this free country. But, sir, if every foreigner 
whocomes here should follow the custom of the Chinese, to return home 
with the money he earned here, it would ruin the United States in ten 


years. 

Now, a word on this labor question. The man who was a laborer 
here twenty years ago, if industrious and frugal, is independent now. 
The man who is a laborer to-day in the United States, if he is indus- 
trious and healthy and economical, will have a competence in twenty 
years from thistime. The day that a man labors for that competence 
is the weak day with him, and I will never agree that any foreigner 
shall come here and compete with him in his day of weakness when he 
is striving to make an independence, and when the competition is not 
for the purpose of making his competitor an American citizen, but for 
the purpose of sending abroad the earnings and accretions of labor in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, a greatdeal has been said in the last two weeks with 
regard to a liking for labor. Iam a protectionist because I want the 
American laborer to have a difference or margin between his income and 
his outgo; and I donot want that kind of competition to come. Still I 
confess if these people came to the United States, to the free United 
States, if they brought their children with them, sent them to the com- 
mon schools to become Americanized, as I have toiled to do, I would 
have nothing to say againstthem. But every argument made, by even 
as eloquent a man as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] or 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice], has only convinced 
me more and more that the United States can not stand such a drain 
as would be put upon its finances or its morals if every foreigner fol- 
lowed the lead of these Chinamen. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 3 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Seo, 3. That the two foregoing sections shall not apply to Chinese laborers 
who were in the United States on the 17th day of November, 1880, or who shall 
have come into the same before the expiration of ce pees bo nextafter the pas- 
sage of the act to which this act is omer paca fh and who shall produce to such 
master before going on board such vessel, and shall produce to the collector of 
the port in the United States at which such vessel shall arrive, the evidence here- 
inafter in this act required of his being one of the laborers in this section men- 
tioned; nor shall the two foregoing sections apply to the case of any master 
whose vessel, being bound to a port not within the United States, shall come 
within the jurisdiction of the United States by reason of being in distress or in 
stress of weather, or touching at any P a of the United States on its voyage to 
any foreign port or place: Provided, That all Chinese laborers brought on such 
vessel shall not be permitted to land except in case of absolute necessity, and 
must depart with the vessel on leaving port.” 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “and,” in line 38, and insert the words “ nor shall suid sec- 
tion apply to Chinese laborers,” 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I understand that amendment is ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Mr. LAMB. There is no objection on the part of the committee to 
its adoption. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 4 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That for the purpose of properly identifying Chinese laborers who 
were in the United States on the 17th day of November, 1880, or who shall have 
come into the same before the expiration of ninety days next after the passage 
of the act to which this act is amendatory, and in order to furnish them with the 
proper evidence of their right to go from and come to the United States as pro- 
vided by the said act and the treaty between the United Statesand China dated 
November 17, 1880, the collector of customs of the district from which any such 
Chinese laborer shall depart from the United States shall, in person or by deputy, 

on board each vessel having on board any such Chinese laborer, and cleared 


about to sail from his district for a foreign port, and on such vessel 
list of all such Chinese laborers, which shall be entered in -books to be 


I offer an amendment to this section. 


kept for that purpose, in which shall be stated the individual, family, and tribal 
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name in full, the age, occupation, when and where followed, last of resi- 
dence, physical marks or peculiarities, and all facts necessary for the identifica- 
tion of each of such Chinese laborers, which books shall be safely kept in the 
custom-house; and every such Chinese laborer so departing from the United 
States shall be entitled to and shal! receive, free of any charge or cost, upon ap- 
plication therefor, from the collector or his deputy, in the name of said collector 
and attested by said collector's seal of office, at the time such listis taken, a cer- 
tificate, signed by the collector or his deputy aad attested by his seal of office, 
in such form as the Secretary of the Sponsa Aber prescribe, which certificate 
shall contain a statement of the individual ily, and tribal name in full, age, 
occupation, when and where followed, of the Chinese laborer to whom the cer- 
tificate is issued, perp Sandan. Hage the said list and registry in all particulars, 
In case any Chinese laborer, r having received such certificate, shall leave 
such vessel before her departure, he shall deliver his certificate to the master of 
the vessel; and if such Chinese laborer shall fail to return to such vessel before 
her departure from port, the certificate shall be delivered by the master to the 
collector of customs for cancellation. The certificate herein provided for shall 
entitle the Chinese laborer to whom the same is issued to return toand re-enter 
the United States upon producing and delivering the same to the collector of cus- 
toms of the district at which such Chinese laborer seek to re-enter, and said 
certificate shall be the only evidence permissible to establish his right of re- 
entry; and upon delivering of such certificate by such Chinese laborer to the 
collector of customs at the time of re-entry in the United States, said collector 
shall cause the same to be filed in the custom-house and duly canceled.” 

Section 6 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That in order to the faithful execution of the provisions of this act, 
every Chinese person, other than borer, who may be entitled by said treaty 
or this act to come within the United States, and who shall be about to come to 
the United States, shall obtain the permission of and be identified asso entitled 
by the Chinese Government, or of such other foreign government of which at 
the time such Chinese person shall be a subject, in each case to be Aiea A 
a certificate issued by such government, w certificate shall be in the Engl 
l age, and shall show such permission, with the name of the permitted per- 
son in his or her proper signature, and w. certificate shall state the individ- 
ual, family, and tribal name in fuli, title or official rank, if any, the age, height, 


and all p ysical peculiarities, former and present occu on or profession, 
when and where and how long pu „and place of residence of the person to 
whom the certificate is issued, and that such person is entitled by this act to 


come within the United States. Ifthe person so applying for a certificate shall 
be a merchant, said certificate shall, in addition to above requirements, state 
the nature, character, and estimated value of the business carried on by him 
rior to and at the time of his application as aforesaid: Provided, That nothing 
n this act nor in said treaty shall be construed as embracing within the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ merchant,’ hucksters, peddlers, or those engaged in taking, 
drying, or otherwise preserving shell or other fish for home consumption or ex- 
rtation. If the certificate be sought for the purposes of travel for curiosity, 
t shall also state whether the applicant intends to pass through or travel within 
the United States, together with his financial standing in the country from which 
such certificate is desired. If the certificate is desired for the purpose of prose- 
cuting studies, it shall also state the nature and character of the studies, whether 
the same are to be prosecuted within the United States, and if so, at what place 
or places, with the probable length of time for the completion of the same; and 
no Chinese person entering the United States for the purpose of prosecuting 
studies shall remain therein fora period exceeding ninety days after the comple- 
tion of the same. The certificate provided for in this act, and the identity of 
the person named therein, shall, before such person goes on board any vessel 
to proceed to the United States, be viséed by the indorsement of the diplomatic 
representative of the United States in the foreign country from which said cer- 
tificate issues, or of the consular representative of the United States at the port 
or place from which the person named in the certificate is about to de ; and 
such diplomatic representative or consular representative whose indorsement 
is so required is hereby empowered, and it shall be his duty, before indorsing 
such certificate as aforesaid, to examine into the truth of the facts set forth in 
said certificate, and if he shall find upon examination that said or any of the 
facts therein contained are untrue it shall be his duty to refuse to indorse the 
same. Such certificate viséed as aforesaid shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts set forth therein, and shall be produced to the collector of customs of the 
port in the district in the United § at which the person named therein shall 
arrive, and afterward produced to he ee authorities of the United States 
whenever lawfully demanded, and shall be the sole evidence permissible on 
the part of the person so producing the same to establish a right of entry into 
the United States; but said certificate may be controverted and the facts therein 
stated disproved by the United States authorities," 


The Clerk will report the amendment recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee recommend the striking out of all after the word “desired,” 
in line 135, down to and including the word “same,” in line 143. 

Mr. RICE. I beg to say that those lines are stricken out in the re- 
port of the committee. Lines are drawn through to indicate the action 
of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that to be the recom- 
mendation of the committee reporting the bill, but this committee 
must now pass upon it as well. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon 
that amendment. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 


Virginia. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Mr. Chairman, when I entered the Hall 
to-day the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] was addressing him- 
self to the bill under consideration, but stepped aside from the line of 
legitimate argument to allude to as which was made by the hon- 
orable gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] in 1862 in reference to 
the African race. 

The honorable gentleman from Indiana requested the unanimous con- 
sent of this House that this speech to which I have referred should be 
published in the RECORD, and I understand that it was given. 

It is apparent that his object was not to address himself to the intel- 
ligence of this House upon the pending bill; but we are now ina Presi- 
dential year and his purpose was to represent the Democracy of this 
country as unfriendly to the colored race. 

The colored man and brother is patted upon the back by Republi- 
cans in a Presidential year. But since the honorable gentleman has 
asked unanimons consent to have published in the REcoRD what was said 


by my friend from New York with regard to the colored race some twenty 
years ago, I ask to have read from the Clerk’s desk the utterances of a 
Republican Senator [Mr. Jones, of Nevada] during the last Congress, 
when we were not engaged in skirmishing on the line of a Presidential 
contest, as a Republican estimate of the African race. 

It will be seen that he gave it as his deliberate judgment and con- 
viction that if the restraining influence and guiding intellect of the 
white man should be removed from the negro free government could. 
not be maintained for ten years. Thatis a Republican’s opinion of the: 
negro race when we were not en, as I have said, in a Presidential 
contest. Now I ask to have m the Clerk’s desk those passages 
in the speech of the distinguished Senator referred to which I have 
marked, in order that it may appear in conjunction with the speech of 
the honorable gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Does anybody pretend to tell me thatit is a blessing to this country that those 
people are here? It isno fault of ours that theyare here; it isno fault of theirs; 
it is the fault ofa t generation ; but their presence here isa great misfortune 
to us to-day, and the question of the adjustment of the relations between the- 
two races socially and politically is no nearer to a settlement now than it was 
the day Sumter was fired upon 

The philosophy of the history of every age and our experience of the last 


seventeen years justify me in making the prophecy that African race will 
never be permitted permanently to dominate ong d State of the South. The ex- 
n 


riment of conferring upon them political power roportion to their numbers 
nas thus far proved a 1 failure, and in my ERr pak will so continue as 
long as human nature is as it is. The failure has not been because we have not 


done everything we could to make it succeed, but because laws independent of” 
and above all haman laws have irrevocably stamped upon the one race its su- 
periority over the other. 

Intellect and intelligence are forces in this world often greater than numbers. 
Tt makes no difference what votes you put in a ballot-box, how many little white 
pellets eS that signify one thing and dark pellets of paper that signify an- 
other, Those pellets of rin xw represent a majority of force 
will in the end rule even if they be a minority of numbers. If, contrary to my 
expectations, the colored raceshould permanently secure the control ofany ofthe 
States of the South, and the whites should tire of trying to overcome the major- 
ity of numbers by force or intimidation, I predict that they would migrate to the- 
State where their own race was in the majority. 

* e + $ . kd * 

Does anybody believe if the restraining, the directing, the guiding intellect 
of the white man that now surrounds the African in the South were entirely 
taken away and he was left to maintain our institutions alone, that he could do 
it? Ido not know how my friends on this side of the House may feel, but I for 
one do not believe that they could be maintained without impairment for a 
period of ten years, This judgment may seem to some to be harsh and unwar- 
ranted, but it is the truth as I see it. 

Suppose then that when the first ship-load of Africans were landed in this 
country some one had risen on the floor of one of the assemblies of the States. 
and opposed their landing because they would in the end prove the source of 
immense disturbance in the country, because their presence would occasion a 
civil war, because they would produce precisely the effects we have since seen 
that they have produced in the South, how true these views would have been 
though doubtless they would have been regarded as groundless and fanciful 
alarms, And, digressing for one minute, I ask Senators to reflect what would 
have been the condition of this entire country if the same proportion of Africans 
had been in the North as were in the South? I say, then, suppose that objecting 
to this immigration because it was the immigration of an incongruous race, of 
a race that could not assimilate or amalgamate with us, this speaker had urged 
the exclusion of the negro from our country, he would have uttered wise words 
and given sound advice. How delusive would have been the rejoinder in the 
light of our experience of any one who might have said: ‘* We have broad fields. 
and extensive acres where cotton, tobacco, and sugar can be raised, and itis for 
our common advantage to bring in these negroes and obtain the benefit of their 
cheap labor?” 


Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. How sharp and pointed the words then 
spoken, but how soft and dulcet the tones of the gentleman from Indiana 
to-day! Liberty would expire in the embraces of the negro, and free 
institutions could not survive in a State dominated by him, said the 
Republican Senator; but how sweet now the wooings of our friends on 
the other side! 

Before the Clerk had concluded the reading of the above the hammer: 
fell. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I rise to propose an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Will the gentleman from Indiana allow the read- 
ing to be concluded? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I am willing that by unanimous con- 
sent the remainder of the extract should be read or that it should go- 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. As unanimous consent was given to the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] to publish a whole 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the extracts I have marked may be finished. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I have expressed my hope that the 
committee would assent to that. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. I knew my friend would agree to it. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the extracts. 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a question of order. I supposed the com- 
mittee had given leave to print, not to read. It will take all day to 
finish the reading. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Oh, no; there is only a little more. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the extracts printed 


ve. 
Mr. HAMMOND. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BAGLEY). The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Has not this bill the privilege of the flooronly for 
to-day? I understand it is not a continuing order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the order is simply for 
to-day. f 

Mr. HAMMOND. Then I hope we will go on and finish the bill 
“without unn: talk. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I do not desire to protract this debate, 
nor do I want to prevent a vote being taken on this measure, and I 
would not trouble the committee even for an amendment except to re- 
spond to what has been said by thegentleman from Virginia [Mr. GEORGE 
D. Wise]. Itis to me alittle strange thatthe gentlemen on the other 
side will insist upon misapprehending what I said and they are disposed 
to avoid the point I have been seeking to make. When I referred to the 
position of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] I did not allude 
to the question as a partisan one at all. This question is not such; it 
rises above party; it rises above political platforms; it goes back, as 
I understand it, to the primary question of human rights itself, and I 
sought to illustrate this simple idea. 

Mr. GEORGE. D. WISE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
-a question ? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. In a moment. I simply intended to 
enforce this idea, that when a particular class of people possessed no po- 
litical power they had no friends. Then they were dangerous to our 
liberties. If they were permitted to become citizens they would, ac- 
cording to the proposition of the gentleman from New York, put our 
liberty and form of government in peril. They were thus, while with- 
out political power, the subjects of anathema and they were the subjects 
of my distinguished friend’s wit, which is always pointed and always 
sharp. And I pointed out that so soon as those people became voters, 
when it was put into their power to make this party strong or the other 
party strong, the mere fact that they had been clothed with political 
power revolutionized the opinion of politicians and distinguished men. 
The negro as a non-voter was a very indifferent kind of fellow in the 
estimation of the distinguished gentleman from New York, but when 
the negro could assist in making him or me, his political party or mine, 
or in unmaking him in a political sense, or in unmaking me, when he 
was clothed with that power, he became very respectable, and there 
was nothing for him then or since then but kind words. That is all. 
I do not seek to make the Democratic party responsible for this position. 
This prejudice against the colored people has existed in both political 


parties. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. A word further. I desire to serve notice 
on my Democratic friends, if they desire to put before the country the 
respective parties upon this subject of friendship to the colored race 
and to the rights of the colored people, if they desire to bring that into 
this discussion, if they challenge that controversy, give us the oppor- 
tunity and we will be glad to institute a comparison between the two 
political parties. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I ask who brought this matter into this 
controversy to-day? The gentleman trom Indiana. Who was it that 
attacked the chairman of this committee while in the chair, when he 
could not respond? The gentleman from Indiana. Who began and 
who is it that insists on having this irrelevant controversy? The gen- 
tleman from Indiana. Who is now making this particular complaint 
on this subject? My honored friend from Indiana. He attacked me 
when I could not answer. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. -I did it for your benefit. 
to get right. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman said I became favorable to 
the negro when he had a right to vote, and that then I to make 
eulogies on him in this District. So Idid; at the request of respectable 
colored men whom your party had disfranchised in the Forty-third Con- 
gress. I spoke for them ‘‘ without money and without price.”? LIraised 
some $700 for the colored population to clear off the debt of one of their 
churches, It was the Berean church—the black Berean church it was, 
({Laughter.] Did the gentleman from Indiana ever do that much good 
or give that much money for the colored people? 3 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indi It never became necessary for me to do 
penance in that way for my past sins. 

Mr. COX, of New York. This lecture, I beg to say, since the gen- 
tleman referred to it, came off at Lincoln Hall. I was introduced by 
Frederick Douglass. He said if I could stand it he could; and he did. 
He amnestied me. If anyone had that right, it was Douglass. I said 
to the audience that ‘‘I had become color blind.” [Laughter.] 

Since that time Mr. Douglass has advanced in civilization. “He has 
become color-blind also. "Traughter ) The gentleman from Indiana 
is a friend, defender, and a brother of that miscegenationist incarnate. 
[Langhter. ] 

The gentleman from Indiana has asked leave to print a speech of 
mine made during the war. I do not know what speech it was. It 
does not make any difference. It is rather late to revamp old preju- 
dices. But since the gentleman asks consent to print one of my 
speeches against which the statute has been running for nearly twenty- 
five years, I ask permission to print in the RECORD the Lincoln Hall 
jectnre in honorable encomium of colored brothers and of the African 
race. Suppose I did eulogize the negro; I bring him out almost as a 


I wanted you 
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white-robed angel. [Laughter.] What then? It happened a long 
time ago. Thestatute has run againstit. Itshould not to be restored 
to gratify party hate or personal feeling. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Had not the gentleman from New York 
better add the statute of infancy to the statute of limitations on that 
question ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. To the people of Indiana, whom you are 
in the habit of addressing, that may seem to be real pungent wit, but 
to a body of statesmen like this it falls almost as flat as when the gen- 
tleman attempted to drag in some of my old speeches. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, If you are satisfied with that, I am. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman—— 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAMB. Ifthereis no disposition to debate this question further, 
I will yield the floor and call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox, of New York, havingresumed the chair). 
The question is on the amendments reported by the committee, which 
will be voted upon together, if there is no objection. 

The amendments reported by the committee were then agreed to. 

Mr. RICE. I move to amend by striking out of lines 110, 111, and 
112 the words ‘‘or of such other foreign government of which at the 
time such Chinese person shall be a subject.’’ 

I want to call the attention of the members of this committee to what 
we are doing at this moment. We are making history, or affording a 
chance for history to be made, with rather astounding rapidity. We 
have left the subject of Chinese laborers; they are excluded; every crack 
and cranny have been stopped. 

We are now coming to the question of merchants, travelers, and 
other persons of the Chinese race, and in this section we are attempting 
to hinder and impede their comingand going of their own free will and 
accord, as is provided for in every treaty between this country and 
China. 


More, the words which I moved to strike out also provide that mer- 
chants, subjects of other governments than China, but of the Chinese 
race, shall be hindered and restricted in their efforts to enter this country. 
Now, that is in direct conflict with our treaties with other nations than 
China—with Great Britain, with Brazil, with France, if France should 
obtain Chinese subjects. 

I want to know if there has been shown any ben wie to induce this 
House in this hot haste to vote for a provision which must either be 
scorned and hooted at and ignored as bombast by other nations, or else 
the enforcement of which will surely lead to difficulty and war. The 
Chinese laborers have been taken care of. The ‘‘Sand Lots” may be 
lighted up to-night and the war-dance go on. Now let us stop there. 

Let us call a halt before we fling this insult into the face of other na- 
tions than China. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. RICE; and on a di- 
vision there were—ayes 21, noes 134. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read the following: ` 


Section 8 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“SEC, 8. That the master of any vessel arriving in the United States from any 
cote E A said or place shall, at the same time he delivers a manifest of the cargo, 
and if there be no cargo, then at the time of making a report of the entry of 
the vessel pursuant to law, in addition to the other matter required to be 
saporon; and before landing, or permitting to land, any Chinese passengers, 
deliver and report to the collector of customs of the district in which such ves- 
sel shall have arrived a separate list of all Chinese passengers taken on board 
his vessel at any foreign port or place, and all such passengers on board the ves- 
sel at that time. Such list shall show the names of such passe: rs (and if ac- 
credited officers of the Chinese, or of any other foreign feta traveling 
on the business of that government, or theirservants, with a note of such facts), 
and the names and other particulars as shown by their respective certificates; 
and such list shall be sworn to by the master in the manner required by law in 
relation to the manifest of the cargo. Any refusal or willful neglect of any such 
master to comply with the provisions of this section shall incur the same penal- 
ties and forfeiture as are provided for a refusal or neglect to report and deliver 
a manifest of the cargo.” 


Mr. RICE. I do not desire to impede the triumphant progress of 
this bill; but I wish from time to time to show its absurdities. 

There is not the change of a word, the dotting of an ‘ʻi’? or the cross- 
ing of a ‘‘t,’’ between the section as here proposed and the one which it 
professes to amend. Is it therefore necessary that we should readopta 
section by an amendment which is an exact transcript of that section ? 
I move tostrike out this section. If that motion shall prevail it will 
leave the act already existing in the very form proposed here. 

The motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Section 10 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 10, That every vessel whose master shall knowingly violate any of the 

rovisions ofthis actshall be deemed forfeited to the United States, and shal! be 


iable to seizure and condemnation in any district of the United States into 
which such vessel may enter or in which she may be found.” 


Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I move to strike out the last word. 
I do not impugn the motives of any gentleman in respect to his vote 
upon this bill or upon any other. I may be accused of voting in re-* 
sponse to asentiment. I admit that charge, if gentlemen choose to 
makeit. It is a sentiment, but a sentiment which is part and parcel 
of my creed as an American and as a Republican. -~ 
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My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER] says he is unwilling to 
degrade American labor. SoamI. Ihave no desire to degrade Ameri- 
can labor; I have no desire to cheapen American labor. But I do not 
believe that this bill affects that question in the slightest, because in 
all the discussions which I have heard here, in all the discussions which 
occurred here two years ago, I do not remember any single attempt to 
prove that the whole number of Chinese people in this country, even 
admitting that they are all laborers, affected the average price of wages 
received by American laborers. 

According to the figures produced here the other day there are en- 
gaged in labor in this country over 17,000,000 of people; 17,000,000 of 

ple engaged as laborers inthis country. I donot believe that there 
is one intelligent man among the whole 17,000,000 that will admit that 
Chinese labor affects the average price of wage received by laborers in 
this country. I give them credit for too much sense, for too much man- 
hood, to believe that any one of them will charge any such thing. 

I say that if you desire to prove it produce your figures; simple asser- 
tions will not do it. I believe with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WIZLson] that this question of labor brought in here to-day, and brought 
into the discussion of the tariff bill, is considerably overdrawn. I be- 
lieve with him that the laborers of twenty years ago are now among the 
foremost people of to-day; that many of the laborers of twenty years ago 
are the capitalists of to-day. I heard ooo cai state that twenty 
years ago he worked for 50 cents a day. To-day he is a Representative 
on this floor. Twenty years from now the laborers of to-day will be the 
capitalists; twenty years from now the laborers of to-day will make your 
laws. [Here the hammer fell.] I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

. The Clerk read as follows : 

Section 11 of said act is amended so as to read as follows: 

“Seo, 11. That any person who shall bring into or cause to be brought into the 
United States by land, or who shall aid or abet the same, or aid or abet the land- 
ing in the United States from any vessel, of any Chinese person not lawfully 
entitled to enter the United States, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


and shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding $1,000, and im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding one year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1, before the word “bring,” insert the word “* knowingly." 


Mr. BUDD. I desire to say that I am opposed to this amendment, 
but I do not wish to discuss it. 

Mr. RICE. It is the unanimous opinion of the committee, as I 
understand, that this amendment d be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I desire to ask the Chair whether the 
hour of 5 o’clock, which has now arrived, does not interrupt the con- 
sideration of this bill. S 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the order for a recess 
has for this day been vacated by action of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Section 12 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Src, 12. That no Chinese person shall be permitted to enter the United States 
by land without producing to the proper officer of customs the certificate in 
this act required of Chinese persons seeking to land froma vessel. Andany 
Chinese person found unlawfully within the United States shall be caused to 
be removed therefrom to the country from whence he came, and at the cost of 
the United States, after being brought before some justice, judge, or commis- 
sioner of a court of the United States and found to be one not lawfully entitled 
to be or to remain in the United States; and in all such cases the person who 
brought or aided in b ng such person to the United States shall be liable to 
the Government of the United States for all necessary expenses incurred in 
such investigation and removal; and all peace officers of the several States and 
Territories of the United States are hereby invested with the same authority as 
a marshal or United States marshal in reference to carrying out the provisions 
of this act or the act of which this is amendatory,as a marshal or deputy mar- 
shal of the United States, and shall be entitled to like compensation, to be audited 
and paid by the same officers.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment proposed by 
the committee to this section. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the section the following: 

“ And the United Statesshall pay all costs and charges for the maintenance and 
return of any Chinese person who may not have been permitted to land from 
any vessel by reason of any of the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. BUDD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose this amendment ot 
the committee, and I wish to state in a few brief words my reasons for 
doing so. 

Mr. HENLEY. I do not think any debate on this question will be 
necessary. I have prepared an amendment which I think will be found 
acceptable all around. I move to amend the amendment of the com- 
mittee by inserting, after the words ‘‘ Chinese person,” the words ‘‘hay- 
ing the certificate prescribed by law as entitling such Chinese person to 
come into the United States.” 

Mr. BUDD. That makes it all right. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. RICE. I desire to know what this amendment means. 

Mr. HENLEY. Icanexplainitinafewminutes. Underthe amend- 
ment of the committee, without the amendment which I propose, if a 
steamship about to leave China should admit as passengers Chinese per- 
sons not having the proper certificate or not having the right to come to 
this country, and should the authorities of the United States upon the 


arrival of such persons in California refuse to permit them to land, it 
would then become the duty of the Governmentof the United States to 
pay the expenses of such persons back toChina. With my amendment 
the effect of the provision will be that when a steamship company ad- 
mits to its vessel on the other side Chinese persons with proper certifi- 
cates, persons having a right to come here—— 

A MEMBER. Prima facie. 

Mr. HENLEY. Then the United States Government is obliged to 
pay the expense of the return of such persons; butif the steamship com- 
pany willfully admits on board persons who have no certificates and no 
right to come here, the company must pay their way back. 

Mr. RICE. I do not see how this section, if amended in the man- 
ner proposed, would have the effect which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia desires. As the provision would read, without any change, any 
person or steamship bringing Chinese persons unlawfully to this country 
would be liable to the Government of the United States for all necessary 
expenses incurred in the investigation of the matter and in the removal 
of such persons. Now, the amendment proposes that the United States 
shall pay these expenses. Does it mean that the United States shall 
pay them in the first instance and then collect them from the person or 
the steamship company liable to the United States? What does it 
mean? It seems to me that the amendment creates confusion and con- 
tradiction. Ido not care anything about this question; it is not my 
matter; but I call the attention of the gentleman in charge of the 
bill to this point, so that legislation which is to go out as the work of 
our committee and the work of this House shall not bear upon its face 
a contradiction. [Cries of “ Vote!” “‘ Vote!’’] 

The amendment of Mr. HENLEY to the amendment reported by the 
committee was agreed to. 

The amendment of the committee as amended was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 13 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Seo. 13. That this act shall not apply to diplomatic and other officers of the 
Chinese or other governments traveling u the business of that government, 
whose credentials shall be taken as equi tto the certificate in this act men- 
tioned, and shall exempt them and their body and household servants from the 
provisions of this act as to other Chinese persons," 

Section 15 of said act is hereby Pina poi asto read as follows: 

“Seo. 15. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all subjects of China, 
and Chinese, whether subjects of China or an pi oe foreign power; and the 


words ‘ Chinese laborers,’ wherever used in this act, shall be construed to mean 
both skilled and unskilled laborers and Chinese employed in mining.” 


Mr. BRUMM. I move to amend the paragraph last read by insert- 
ing after the word ‘‘ mining’’ these words: 

And that so much of this act and the act to which this is supplementary as 
can be made operative shall be applied to and enforced against all persons of 
whatever nationality who are or may be imported into this country under any 
system of contracts. 

Mr. HENLEY. I make a point of order upon that amendment. 

Mr. RICE. I hope the gentleman will not make a point of order. 

Mr. HENLEY. Iam sorry I can not yield to the gentleman’s aspi- 
rations, but I must make this point of order. The pointis that this is 
a bill entitled “A bill toamend an gct entitled ‘An act to execute cer- 
tain treaty stipulations relating tó Chinese,’ approved May 6, 1882; ” 
and this amendment is not germane. 

Mr. GLASCOCK. There is another point of order. There is pend- 
ing before the House another bill of the same character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania on the point of order. 

Mr. BRUMM. As to the first point of order, that the amendment is 
not germane, I wish to say that can be cured by inserting the words in 
the title, ‘‘and other persons.’’ That can be done here now. 

And as to the second point, that there is already reported another bill 
embracing the substance of this, I am not of the opinion this rule goes 
so far as to say if there are two bills running parallel to each other, re- 
ported by the same or different committees, one when pending can not 
be amended because the amendment contains the substance of the other. 

The substance of the amendment is that the protection of American 
laborers shall be extended to the Slavonic race. I take for granted this 
bill can be amended so as to extend its provisions to persons who come 
here under conditions similar to these Chinese. 

While Iam proud of my German ancestors, this amendment of mine 
strikes at no particular nationality, but carries out the principle under- 
lying this whole legislation. It is not a question of race, but one of 
condition. It is a question as to whether we are willing to permit per- 
sons to come into this country who want the benefits and are unwilling 
to perform the duties or bear the burdens of the country. The whole 
question rests on that proposition. Asto the Chinese, they only want 
the rights; they want, as it were, the cream of the country, but are 
unwilling to discharge any of the duties or bear any of the burdens of 
American citizens. That proposition is involved in my amendment. 
It is germane, and because it runs parallel and is the substance of an- 
other bill can not rule it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Accordingtothe title of this bill, which has not 
been amended, the Chair must rule, as it is confined to the Chinese, the 
point of order is well taken. This bill proposes to amend certain 
treaty stipulations relating to the exclusion of Chinese, and Chinese 
only, and not to persons of any other nationality outside of that treaty. 
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The point of order is sustained irrespective of another bill in substance 
the same which may now be pending. TA 

Mr. RICE. I make the point of order against the words in lines 
249 and 250 that they are not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. That already has been passed. 

Mr. RICE. I did not know it. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was moved to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are on section 15. 

Mr. RICE. The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was ruled out. [Cries of ‘‘Vote!’?] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order to the section comes too late. 

Mr. RICE. Is it too late to move an amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not. 

Mr. RICE. I move to strike out, in lines 249 and 250, ‘‘ subjects of 
China or any other foreign power.” 

Mr. CASSIDY. I make the point of order on that amendment. 
‘These words are in print, and the point of order made against the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania was that it went beyond the 
meaning of the title of the bill. 

Mr. RICE. This isa bill, as alleged, to execute certain treaty stipu- 
lations with China. This provision is against subjects of other nations 
than the Chinese Empire. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But they are Chinese nevertheless. 

Mr. RICE. My point of order has been overruled, and Iam now 
addressing myself to the motion I have made to amend the bill, I will 
inform the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmentof the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sego. 16. That any violation of any of the provisions of this act, or of the act of 
which this act is amendatory, the punishment of which is not otherwise herein 
provided for, shall be deemed a misdemeanor, and shall be punishable by fine 
not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, 


Mr. BUDD addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAMMOND. I move to insert what I send to the desk as an 
additional section to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect an 
prosecution or other peocoodiges, criminal or civil, begun under the act of whic 
this is amendatory ; but such prosecution or other proceeding, criminal or civil, 
shall proceed as if this act not been passed. . 

Mr. HAMMOND. I offer that, out of abundant caution, as an addi- 
tional section. 

Mr. LAMB. There is no objection on the part of the committee. 

‘The amendment was to. 

Mr. LAMB. I move that the bill be now laid aside to be reported 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. RICE. Before that I wish to move an amendment to the title 
of this act, so that it will read: ‘‘An act to violate certain treaty stipu- 
lations with China and other nations.’’ 

Mr. CASSIDY. I make the point of order that the amendment to 
the title is not in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is in order, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, Chairman, no gentleman upon this floor feels a 
deeper interest in this proposed legislation than Ido. As the consid- 
eration of the bill was by the order of the House limited to this day, I 
have refrained from discussing it until I felt assured of its coming to a 
vote. As we have now reached the last section of the bill I may be par- 
doned for some brief remarks. I must express my great surprise at 
the character of this debate, as well as the criticisms which have been 
indulged in by the opponents of this measure. If there is sucha thing 
as legislative estoppel it would certainly apply in this instance. Not 
once, but repeatedly, within the last few years Congress has expressed 
itself in favor of restricting Chinese immigration. 

Not only in Congress, but among the voters and people of this coun- 
try the question has been exhaustively discussed as one interwoven with 
the future destiny and welfare of our people, and involving the safety 
and harmony of our social and political institutions. The voice of the 
people has been echoed by their Representatives as far back as the 
second session of the Forty-fifth Congress. I had the honor, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and Labor, acting under its instruc- 
tions, to report to this House a resolution requesting the President of 
the United States ‘‘to open correspondence immediately with the Gov- 
ernments of China and Great Britain with a view of securing a change 
or abrogation of all stipulations in existing treaties which permit the 
unlimited immigration of Chinese to the United States.” This resolu- 
tion was introduced February 25, 1878, and was accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 240), which I append. The House passed that resolution, and 
this was the first practical step toward the desired legislation, 

After waiting patiently but in vain for some response to this resolu- 
tion on the part of the executive department, the committee instructed 
me to introduce a bill, which was done. This Bill was H. R. 2423, 
third session Forty-fifth Congress, and is commonly known as the ‘‘ Fif- 

~ 


teen ger Chinese bill.” In the report accompanying the bill (No. 
62) we endeavored to show from numerous decisions that Congress had 
the right to repeal a treaty. This view was indorsed by the House, 
and on the 28th of January, 1879, the bill passed the House by a vote 
of 155 yeas to 72 nays. It passed the Senate and was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

The indignation with which this veto was received upon the Pacific 
slope and among the laboring men of the country brought forth its fruits, 
The treaty-making power was at last aroused to its duty, and a com- 
mission was sent to China to secure such a modification of the existing 
treaty as would put an end to the evils complained of. On the 17th of 
November, 1880, a new treaty for this purpose was concluded. When 
the Forty-seventh Congress convened, in its first session numerous bills 
were promptly introduced in both branches of Con: to execute the 
stipulations of the treaty. The Senate passed a bill fixing the period of 
suspension of Chinese immigration at twenty years, and providing for 
the identification and registration of those affected by it. 

A similar bill had been reported by the House committee. Our com- 
mittee of the House, being desirous of securing prompt action upon so 
important a subject, recommended to the House the substitution of the 
Senate bill for its own bill, then on the Calendar. After the most 
thorough consideration by the House, the Senate bill, on the 24th day 
of March, 1882, was passed by a vote of 167 yeas to 66 nays. Upon 
the 4th of April, 1882, the last day authorized by the Constitution, the 
President returned the bill to the Senate with his objections to its pas- 

, and being there reconsidered, and not receiving the necessary two- 
thirds majority, it failed to become a law. 

This second veto by the executive department, flung so ruthlessly 
into the face of the representatives of the people, was met with a storm 
of criticism and disapprobation stronger than the first. Immediately, 
therefore, another bill, limited to. ten years’ duration and shorn of some 
of the most important and necessary provisions of the vetoed bill, was 
rushed through the House under a suspension of the rules, without de- 
bate, and without opportunity of amendment. This last bill is the ex- 
isting law. 

And now, when we seek to make this law effective, when we propose 
to accomplish the very object which it had in view, the restriction of 
Chinese immigration to certain classes and upon certain conditions, we 
are met by arguments not affecting so much the proposed amendments, 
but aimed directly against the whole substantive proposition of relief. 
In view of the facts which I have just recited, that Congress within the 
past six years has by four different and overwhelming votes declared 
in favor of this remedial legislation, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am surprised that at this late day such anattemptshould be made. It 
is not the repeal of this law which the people now desire. Itis simply 
its amendment, so that it may reach and remedy the wrongs which are 
acknowledged to exist. 

Nor, sir, have I been less surprised at this attack upon the law than 
at the weapons which have been used for the purpose. Ridicule, sen- 
timental and sensational appeal, and fierce denunciation have in turn 
played their part in the effort to overthrow this bill. The small num- 
ber of Chinese now in our midst has been cited as a reason for non-- 
action. And yet, can any man say how many more thousands would 
have crowded our shores except for the agitation of this subject, and 
the well-known hostility of the Pacific coast to their further influx ? 
Is it not known that we are separated only by a comparatively short 
distance from 400,000,000 of Chinese, the most of whom are discon- 
tented, poor, oppressed, and eager to escape from their unhappy sur- 
roundings ? 

Only tour years ago do we not know that there was a great drought 
and famine which in a single province of China destroyed a population. 
ten times greater than that which now occupies the whole Pacific slope ? 
Has not the history of the past demonstrated the fact that these great 
roving tribes may at any moment, under some impulse of interest or 
want or wild fanaticism, be forced from their present habitations to be 
hurled, like one of their mountain torrents, with resistless fury and 
destruction against their neighbor states? Are we not to-day divided 
from them by an ocean, Pacific both in name and by nature, which 
offers hardly an obstruction to the passage of the rudest and most primi- 
tive craft? Who in the light of these facts can ridicule the prospective 
danger which their coming involves? Who can say in the absence of 
any law prohibiting their immigration, pressed by hard necessity at 
home and tempted by alluring promises from corporate wealth here, 
how many years would elapse before the thousands whom we now claim 
would increase to millions, demoralizing our institutions, degrading our 
laboring men and women, and threatening the safety, the happiness, 
and the stability of society ? 

But we have heard to-day that the laboring classes are not concerned 
about this legislation, that it does not affect them, that it has not been 
shown that these Chinese have reduced the wages of labor, &c. And 
then, too, we have heard some allusion to the tariff, and surprise is ex- 

that the Democratic party has shown such an urgent desire to 
pass this bill. 

Sir, it is true that the Democratic party has shown a decp interest in 
this legislation, and while I do not insist upon making a political issue 
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upon this subject, our friends on the other side seem so disposed. I no- 
tice that all the speeches against this bill have been made by our Re- 
publican friends. I remember that it was a Republican administration 
which refused the request made by a Democratic House that negotia- 
tions changing the treaty with China should be commenced with a view 
to restricting Chinese immigration. I recall the fact that two Repub- 
lican Presidents have resorted to the extraordinary power of the veto to 
prevent the passage of bills for this purpose. I recall the further fact 
that the bill we are now endeavoring to amend was passed under whip 
and spur, and against the protest of the five Democratic members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the last House, who, while de- 
claring their intention to vote for the bill as better than no legislation, 
said in their minority report: 

We doubt the propriety of striking out the section which imposed fine and 
imprisonment upon Chinese unlawfully in our mi We fear that corporate 
greed and power will find points of entry sarong: Mexico or Canada, and if 
Chinese laborers know that their coming is attended with no personal risk they 
will more readily make the effort. We also fear that the abolition of the gen- 
eral system of registry will be found to defeat the operation of the law, and also 
work a hardship to the Chinese already here, as without certificates, as pro- 
vided in the vetoed bill, they will baveno sufficient means of identifying them- 
selves as belonging to the permitted classes. 


I knew then that the bill we passed was defective and would re- 
„quire amendment. The tender scruples of an unfriendly Executive 
must be and the committee dare not provoke another veto. 
If, therefore, gentlemen insist that this measure is a Democratic meas- 
ure I shall not deny that its origin and success are largely due to Dem- 

-ocratic votes. 

Nor is it to be denied that the support which it has received upon 
‘this floor is due in great measure to its relations to the laboring men of 
our country. 

To the workingman—I care not whether he lives in San Francisco, 
New York, or Louisville—no bill before Congress is so important as 
this. If labor is degraded in California the effects of that degradation 
will reach the whole Union. The cheap cigars, cheap shoes, and the 
thousand other articles of Chinese handiwork come directly in compe- 
tition with such work in other parts of the country. Water does not 
seek its level with greater certainty than the price and condition of 
labor in one city or State affects its condition in all the States of the 
Union. 

In a self-governing community such as ours this question is of espe- 
cial importance. Here, if anywhere, it should be the aim of the Gov- 
ernment, of its legislative representatives, to elevate the dignity and 
preserve theself- of all its citizens. As are the people so will be 
the government. the people are corrupt, if they are ignorant, sel- 
fish, or unpatriotic, the government will reflect these ignoble traits in 
its own features, 

The introduction therefore of a class of men like the Chinese, who are 
without homes or families, whose education and habits disqualify them 
for citizenship, whose cheap wages degrade labor, is fraught with great 
danger to our republican institutions and should be promptly and ef- 
fectually checked. 

We say in theory to our citizens that'they are to be protected in all 
their rights and privileges; we say to them in theory that the Govern- 
ment respects and honors labor—honors the boneand sinew of the land. 
How, then, can we hope to secure a bold, defiant, independent citizen- 
ship among the laboring men who comprise four-fifths of our popula- 
tion, if we declare to them by our conduct, by our practical legislation, 
that these generous theories are but myths, but glittering generalities ? 
Shall we subject them to a competition—to a mode of life—that will 
make these and inspiring truths utter impossibilities? Shall we 
say to them that the rights and honors of American citizenship are one 
thing, and their possession, their enjoyment another and a different 
thing? Shall we, in other words, compel any class of our fellow-citi- 
zens to surrender church, home, and school to become mere *‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’’ by subjecting them to the shame and 
degradation which curse the Chinese laborer? 

I hope and believe that no such declaration will éver go forth from 
this body, but that we will recognize the equal rights and dignity of 
all our citizens by the prompt passage of this bill. 

Such a result is demanded by political no less than by industrial 
considerations. We welcome to our shores all who desire or intend 
to make this their home, or who expect to become permanent citizens 
of our Government. The German, the Irish, the French, and other 
immigrants to our country have quickly and successfully adapted 
themselves to our institutions. Prompt to defend the honor and to 
promote the interests of their adopted land, yielding cheerful and 
ready obedience to its laws and customs, they have illustrated in their 
lives and vindicated by their conduct the wise policy of immigration. 
As kindred drops of water, they have mingled and been lost in the 
great stream of American life. The Chinese have no such intention 
or experience. They do not come to seek homes. They disdain to 
accept our institutions; they look with contempt upon our social cus- 
toms; they defy the authority of our laws; they retain all the dis- 
tinctive features and characteristics of their national life. Twenty- 
five years of Tesidence and contact with our people have left them 
unchanged and unimproved in any important particular, The argu- 


ment, then, based upon a comparison of this race with our Irish and 
German fellow-citizens, is utterly without foundation. The Chinese, 
unlike them, have always been and always will bean alien element in 
our midst. We want no such servile and degraded class in our Gov- 
ernment. Wewanta brave, patriotic, self-reliant, assimilative citizen- 


p. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another strange and unnatural feature 
in this debate. Are the representatives of the American people to be 
arraigned before the world as they have been by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [ Mr. RICE] as violators of the fandamental principles of 
our Government because of their support of this bill? Is this legisla- 
tion a new departure in the experience of our own or of other lands? I 
deny it. Isay that the American Congress and the people of the United 
States are only following now in the path that hasalready been trodden 
by France, by England, and by every country in the world that has ever 
suffered the disadvantages, the horrors, and the burdens of Chinese 
immigration. . 

” As far back as 1855 the English colony of Victoria levied a capita- 
tion tax of $50 upon every Chinese immigrant. In 1861-a similar tax 
was imposed by the colony of New South Wales, and in 1877 by the 
colony of Queensland, and also by the French colony of Saigon. The 
same opposition has been aroused in Java, in Siam, in Singapore, in 
the Philippine Islands, and. in the Australian colonies. Everywhere 
they have made themselves obnoxious; everywhere heavy penalties and 
restrictive legislation have been found necessary means of protection. 
The opinion which this bill impliedly expresses is therefore the opin- 
ion of the world. I am astonished, therefore, that our country alone 
should be singled out for condemnation because of this legislation. 

But, sir, especially am I surprised that the gentleman from the State 
of Massachusetts, my distinguished friend [Mr. RICE], should be so ur- 
gent in his opposition to the bill. I recall the fact that fourteen years 
ago, when, as the census shows, there were just ninety-five Chinamen in 
the State of Massachusetts, there was a different sentiment on the part 
of that people and theirrepresentatives, Thatsmall number of ninety- 
five Chinamen alarmed the good people of the old Bay State, and a dis- 
tinguished legislator, Henry Wilson, one of the greatest leaders of her 
thought and politics—then a Senator from that State, and afterward 
Vice-President of the United States, springing as he did from the loins of 
the people, and knowing and sympathizing with their wants—made a 
noble and emphatic stand against Chinese immigration. Standing yon- 
der in the Senate of the United States fourteen years ago he uttered a 
sentiment that will be responded to by this House to-day. What is 
that? Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, declared: 

I think the time has come— 

And I repeat, this was fourteen years ago— 
when we should have some action upon this subject— 

Chinese immigration— 
for it does seem to me at the present day that there is a conspiracy of capital 
in this reseed Deadly aap a drag-net over creation for the purpose of bringing de- 
graded labor to lower and degrade our laboring men, And I think it is 
time to meet that question. 

Following that declaration a convention held in Massachusetts in 1870 
adopted this resolution: 


Resolved, That while we welcome voluntary immigrants from every clime 
and pledge them the protection of our laws and equal opportunity inevery field 
of industry, still we are inflexibly opposa to the tapon by Opia of 
laborers from China and elsewhere for the purpose o erating and cheapen- 
ing American labor, and will resist it by all legal and constitutional means in 
our power, 

This was the declaration of the Labor Reform party. 

Another convention held in the same year and in the same State 
adopted a resolution in the following terms: 

Resolved, That, independently of the question as to the expediency of bring- 
ing into intimate political and social relations two adverse races of men, we be- 
lieve it to be wrong to stimulate by artificial means the irruption into our com- 
munity of swarms of Mongolians, who have neither the wish nor the aptitude 
to assume the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, and are brought here by 
interested capitalists only as so much bone and muscle to lower the dignity of 
labor, di e the condition of our workingmen, and createand perpetuate dis- 
tinct classes in our social system. 


So said the Democratic party. 

At the head of the respective tickets, put in the field under those res- 
olutions, we find the names of Wendell Phillips and John Quincy 
Adams, names memorable in Massachusetts and in the United States. 
And when they went to the people of Massachusetts upon those issues, 
although there were just ninety-five Chinamen in that State, the people 
responded by a vote of 71,482 out of 151,237; or within a fraction of 
one-half of all the votes cast. Thus did the people of Massachusetts over 
fourteen years ago record their approbation of the legislation that we 
now propose. 

And now when the evil has spread all over the land, when hun- 
dreds of thousands have flown to our shores from that great bee-hive of 
China, when four sovereign States of this Union stand pleading at the 
bar of Congress for this relief, and when one Congress after another has 
solemnly recorded its judgment [cries of ‘‘Vote!’?]in favor of this - 
restrictive legislation, it is time, in the eloquent words of you gentle- 
men in the rear, that we should come toa “‘ vote” on this question. 
[Applause. ] 
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Mr. RICE. I wondered where the gentleman from Kentucky had 
Fe Bi day that I had not before heard his voice upon this 
ag OOR ep SHANE S TOUR saae 


Had he gone further back he would have found worse things than that. 
Massachusetts, thank God, moves, and I stand now beneath the sun 
of to-day and not beneath the sun of fourteen or fifteen years ago. 

More than that, sir; I speak, I act, I vote here according to my own 
convictions of duty, and not according to those of any other man, whether 
he be a son of Massachusetts or a son of Kentucky. 

Mr. had the gentleman from Kentucky been here during 
the day he would have known that it isadmitted by the friends of this 
bill that it violates our treaty stipulations with other nations. Noone 
has yet dared to gainsay that point, which I made against the bill at 
the outset and I contradiction of the statement. This act, if 
adopted by this House, does violate our treaty relations not only with 
China but with d and other nations; and my motion, sir, is, 
that it be amended so that its title shall read in conformity with its 
contents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the title 
proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, which the Clerk will 

rt. 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the title so as to read: 
with China and other nations.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. LAMB. I move that the committee rise and report the bill fa- 
‘vorably to the House as amended. 


accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 

the chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, ha had under consider- 
„ation the bill (H. R. 1798) to amend pepe entitled ‘An act to execute 
-certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,” approved May 6, 1882, 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amen ents for 
the favorable consideration of the House. 

Mr. LAMB. I demand the previous question on the amendments 
-and the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

‘fhe Berar re was ordered. 

The SP. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think itis not necessary to read the amendments. 
Every Serer knows what they are. 

The SPEAKER. If a separate vote is not asked the question will 
be taken on the amendments as a whole. 

The question being taken on the amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, they were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. LAMB. I move the previous question on the passage of the 
dill. 

The pe vious question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question i 

Mr. LAMB and Mr. VAN EATO 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 184, nays 13, not 
-voting 125; as follows: 


“An act to violate certain treaty stipulations 


Shall the bill pass? 
called for the yeas and nays. 


YEAS—IM. 

Aiken, Cullen, Hardeman Maybury, 
‘Alexander, Cutcheon, Hatch, W. H. Miller, J. F. 
Atkinson, Dargan. Henderson, D. B. Miller, S. H. 
Bagley, Davis, Ġ. R. Henley, illiken, 
Barksdale, Deuster, pburn, Mitchell, 
Bayne, Dibble, Herbert, Money, 
Beach, Dibrell, Hewitt, G. W. Morgan, 
Blanchard, Dockery, ll, Morrison, 
Bland, Hiscock, Murphy, 
Boyle, Dunham, Holman, Murray, 
Brainerd, Dunn, Holmes, N q 
Breckinridge, Eaton, Hopkins, Nutting, 
Brown, W. W. Elliott, Horr, Oates, 
Brumm, Ellwood, Houk, O'Neill, J. J. 
Buchanan, Ermentrout, Houseman, Paige, 
Buckner, Evins, J. H. Hurd, Patton, 
Budd, Ferrell, Jeffords, Pierce, 
Burnes, Fiedler, Jones, B. W. Peel, S. W. 
Caldwell, Finerty, - Jones, J.H Peelle, 8. J 
Campbell, J. M. Follett, King, Pettibone, 
Candler, oran, Lacey, Post, 
Carleton, Forney, Lamb, Pryor, 
Cassidy, Fyan, Lanham, Puse; 
Clardy, Garrison, Lawrence, Randall, 
Clay, George, Le Fevre, Rankin, 
Clements, Gibson, Lewis. g 
Cobb, Glascock, Lovering, Robertson, 
Collins, Goff, Lowry, Robinson, J. 8, 
Connolly, Graves, McAdoo, Rogers, J. H. 
Converse, Green, MeCoid Rogers, W. F. 
Cook, Greenleaf, McComas, 
Cosgrove, Guenther, McCormick, Rowell, 
Cox, 8. S. Halseil, McKinley, Scales, 

risp, Hammond, MeMillin, Seney, 
Culberson, D. B. Han Matson, Seymour, 


Shaw, Strai' Vance, Wilkins, 
Shelley, Strub! Van Eaton, Williams, 
Singl Sumner, C. A. Wakefield, Willis, 
Skinner, T. G er, D. H. 5 Wilson, James 
Slocum, Taylor, J. M. Warner, Richard Wilson, W. L. 
ie ee, eee, wee 
nger, ellborn, o; 
Steele, Tully, Weller, Wise, G. 
Stephenson, Turner, H. G. Wemple Wolford, 
Stewart, Charles Turner, Oscar te, Worthington, 
Stoc A Van Alstyne, s Yaple. 
NAYS—13. 
Adams, G. E. Henderson, T. J. Price, Spooner. 
Brewer, F. B. itt, Rice, 
Browne, T. M. Kean, Skinner, C. R. 
Everhart, Lyman, Smalls, 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Adams, J. J Dorsheimer, Kleiner, * 
Arnot,” Eldredge. Libbe; ao e 
è Y, well, 

Ballentine, Ellis, Long, Russell, 
Barbour, Evans, I. N. Lore, Eyan, 
Barr, Findlay, Millard, Snyder, 
Belfo: Funston, Mills, Spriggs, 
Belmont, Geddes, Morey, Stevens, 

5 Hanback, Morrill, Stewart, J. V. 
Bingham, rdy, orse, ne, 

ý Harmer, Moulton, ETR 
Blackburn, Muldrow, Talbott, 
Blount, Hatch, H. H. Muller, Taylor, E. B. 
Boutelle, Hay Mutchler, Taylor, J. D. 
Bowen, Hemphill, Nelson, Thomas, 
Breitung, Hewitt, A. S. Nicholls. Thompson, 
Brewer, J Hoblitzell, Ochiltree, Townshen 

Holton, oO’ a Tucker, 
Burleigh, ooper, O'Neill, Charles Valentine, 
I, Howey, Parker, Wadsworth, 
4 unt, Payne, Wait, 
Campbell, Felix Hutchins, Payson, Warner, A.J. 
raa 5 Perkins, Washburn, 
SaRDoR; Sa a lok gag D. 
‘ones, elps, x 
sory Covington Jones, J.T. Poland, Vood, 
Culbertson, W. W. Jordan, Potter, Woodward, 
Curtin, n, ey, York, 
Davidson. Keifer, Ray, G. W. Young. 
Davis, L. H. Kelley, y, 
Davis, R, T. Kellogg, n, 
Dingley, etcham, = 
So the bill was passed. 


The following were announced as paired on all political questions 
until further notice: 
. HARDY with Mr. JOHNSON. 
. Down with Mr. HOLTON. 
. HEWITT, of New York, with Mr. VALENTINE. 
. GRAVES with Mr. BREITUNG. 
. DORSHEIMER with Mr. MOREY. 
. REAGAN with Mr. Howey. 
. NICHOLLS with Mr. CHACE, except on the tariff. 
. HEMPHILL with Mr. YORK. 
. BLOUNT with Mr. RUSSELL. 
. CAMPBELL, of New York, with Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky. 
Rees with Mr. KELLOGG. 
BENNETT with Mr. BURLEIGH. 
YounG with Mr. PAYNE. 
BELMONT with Mr. BARR. 
JONES, of Wisconsin, with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. SNYDER with Mr. HANBACK. 
Mr. Coss with Mr. E. B. TAYLOR. | 
The following were announced as 
WARNER, of Ohio, with Mr. 
THOMAS with Mr. PHELPs. 
CLARDY with Mr. BELFORD. 
DAvipson with Mr. McCorp. 
SpricGs with Mr. REED. 
MULLER with Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey. 
THOMPSON with Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
DINGLEY with Mr. KLEINER. 
ROCKWELL with Mr. MULDROW. 
BLACKBURN with Mr. WAIT. 
CABELL with Mr. CANNON. - 
STEVENS with Mr. Kasson. 
CURTIN with Mr. LIBBEY. 
HARMER with Mr. HOBLITZELL. 
MoRsE with Mr. PAYSON. 
BLOUNT with Mr. RUSSELL. 
Mr. BALLENTINE with Mr. WASHBURN. 

Mr. TALBOTT with Mr. RANNEY. 

The following were also announced as paired: 
Mr. GREEN with Mr. Hooper, until May 5. 
JONES, of Alabama, with Mr. Toma until May 5. 
Woop with Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, until May 10. 
. JORDAN with Mr. BELFORD, until May 5. 
MUTCHLER with Mr. Evans, of Pennsylvania, until May 6. 
. Matson with Mr. Ray, of New Hampshire, until May 5. 


for this day: 
ALKINS. 
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The following were announced as paired on the Chinese bill: 

Mr. WADSWORTH with Mr. TOWNSHEND. If present, Mr. WADS- 
WORTH would vote ‘‘ no” and Mr. TOWNSHEND ‘“‘ay.’’ 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. DAvIs, of Massachusetts. If present, Mr. 
RYAN would vote ‘‘ay’’ and Mr. DAVIS “no.” 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan,with Mr. PETERS. If present, Mr. HATCH 
would vote “no” and Mr. PETERS ‘‘ay.’’ 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York, with Mr. MILLARD. If present, Mr. MIL- 
LARD would vote ‘‘no’’ and Mr. ADAMS ‘‘ay.”’ 

Mr. Hunt with Mr. POLAND. Ifpresent,Mr. Hunt would vote “‘ay”’ 
and Mr, POLAND *‘ no.” 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I desire to state that when my name was called I 
voted inadvertently. I am paired with Mr. REED and will withdraw 
my vote. 

Ar WILSON, of Iowa. I wish to say that unless it is so stated in 
the pair no one is paired on this bill. 

Mr. McCOID. I wish to say that I authorized a pair until 4 o’clock 
to-day. Returning to the Hall after that time, I have voted. 

Mr. LAMB moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ENSIGN L. K. REYNOLDS. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I desire now to ask the House to do a grace- 
ful act of kindness which I have two or three times before endeavored 
to have done. It is to pass a joint resolution of the Senate to allow 
Ensign L. K. olds to t a medal from the Government of Aus- 
tria for an act of humanity. e has left our shores on the expedition 
for the relief of Lieutenant Greely and his party, but if we pass this 
resolution now he can be reached by telegraph. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope my friend will not do thatin the absence of 
gentlemen who have heretofore objected. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have made my arrangements with those 
gentlemen. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINERTY ] has consented 
that the joint resolution be taken up. 

Mr. WELLER. I have withdrawn my objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I knowthat my friend, after a moment’s reflection, 
will see the impropriety of calling this matter up in the absence of gen- 
tlemen who have objected to it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have made my arrangements with them, 
and they are perfectly content. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINERTY] was here a short time ago. 

Mr. WELLER. I saw him. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I regret exceedingly to interpose an objection. I 
am thoroughly and heartily opposed to resolutions of this kind, but still 
I would not object if gentlemen were present who heretofore have ób- 
jected to this particular joint resolution. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House now adjourn. 

AMERICAN-SPANISH COMMISSION. 


Pending the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith for your consideration a communication from the Sec- 

of recomme: the appropriation of the sum of $22,500, or so much 


thereof as may be n to meet the proper obligations of the Government 
onaccount of the courteous services of the OIA umpires of the late A merican- 


Spanish Co: on, 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXEcUTIVE MANSION, Washington, May 3, 1884. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. TUCKER, for Monday next. 


PRINTING TESTIMONY. 


On the request of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors unanimous 
consent was granted to have printed the testimony of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. RANDALL that the 
House adjourn, and upon a division, there were—ayes 10, noes 21. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I now respectfully renew my request. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no quorum here and you can not pass 
wap bo You may as well adjourn. 

. HOLMAN. There is no quorum here. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I renew my request. 

Mr. RANDALL. What is the use of trying that? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The objection is not insisted upon. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is insisted upon. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hape my colleague will yield to the inevitable. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would yield— 

Mr. RANDALL. I renew the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No business has intervened since the mo- 
tion to adjourn was voted down. 


Mr. RANDALL. If gentlemen prefer I will withdraw my motion, 


and they can go on here as long as they please without a quorum. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I think there will be no objection to my 
request. 

Mr. RANDALL. There will be objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not believe the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] has lost all the ‘milk of human kind- 
ness. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman will have to present something 
more potent than an appeal of that kind. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I can not furnish the gentleman anything 
stronger than milk thisevening. [Laughter.] 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. RANDALL that the 
House adjourn, it was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock p. m. 
the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of veterans of Washington County, 
New York, in reference to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Papers relating to H. R. 6830, for the 
relief of Adam J. Greer—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CONVERSE: Resolutions of the Wool-Growers’ Association of 
Texas, and of the Wool-Growers’ Association of Clark County, Ohio, for 
the restoration of the wool tariff of 1867—severally to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James P. Titus and 75 others, citizens of Ohio, of the 
same import—to the same committee. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of T. B. Denslon and 300 others, for a double- 
track railroad from New York to San Francisco, and against canals—to 
the Committee on Railroads and Canals. : 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Memorial of Ben Loan Post, No. 33, Depart- 
ment of Missouri, asking for an increase of pensions in certain cases— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition of the New York Commercial Exchange, 
asking that macaroni and other farinaceous goods be placed back on 
the duty list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONEY: Petition of citizens of Mississippi, for educational 
aid from the Government—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MOREY: Petition of W. A. Paxon and others, of James- 
town, Ohio, for relief for the sufferers by the recent tornado in Ohio— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Memorial of Alex. Guin and others, relative to 
the Chinese restriction act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial from citizens of Lombard, Ill., for the reduction of 
war-tariff taxes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRYOR: Petition of Solomon Andrews and others and of 
Robert Figg and others, for the erection of public buildings at Hunts- 
ville, Ala.—severally to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Petition of W. L. McLean, W. A. Drennan, 
and others, in favor of the Senate educational bill—to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Two petitions from citizens of Iowa, asking for 
the forfeiture of certain lands granted tothe State of Iowa to aid in the- 
construction of railroads, &c.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Memorial of sundry citizens of Hampton County, 
South Carolina, asking for an appropriation in aid of education, &e.— 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Petition of numerous colored citizens of 
Amite County, Mississippi; of J. T. Tomkin and F. A. Gibson, super- 
intendent of education, and many other citizens of Mississippi, for aid 
to education—to the same committee. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, May 5, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the Jour- 
nal in respect of the reconsideration of the bill (H. R. 450) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of a ponton 

m-bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Dubuque, 
in the State of Iowa,” is incorrect in not stating that the Senate recon- 
sidered the vote on the third reading of the bill as well ason its passage. 
The Journal if there be no objection will be amended accordingly. If ~ 
there be no objection the Journal as amended will stand approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of Anton Baertsch, _ 
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late private Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, a resident of the National Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee, Wis., 
praying tobe allowed a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Healso presented a petition of Dudley Post, No. 28, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Arlington, Vt., praying the enactment of the legislation 
in regard to pensions recommended by the pension committee of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Philip Schatzle, a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, now residing in Lower Bavaria, Germany, praying for beney- 
olent support by the Government of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Admiral Du Pont Post, No. 24, Grand 
Army ofthe Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, by James A. Clar 
commander, and Charles K. Fox, adjutant, praying that a pension of 
a month be granted to every Union soldier and sailor who served sixty 
days or more in the late war of the rebellion, and who under existing 
laws are not entitled to that or a greater sum; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAWES. I present the petition of a large number of citizens of 
El Dorado, Kans., praying that the Nez Percé Indians may be removed 
from the Indian Territory to their former home in Idaho. As the bill 
for the relief of those Indians has been reported, I move that the peti- 
tion lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a petition of the Grape-Growers’ 
Association of Saint Helena, Cal., praying that the duty on brandies and 
wines may not be reduced and that the tariff on raisins may be restored; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the board of supervisors and other cit- 
izens of Mono County, California, praying that an error in running the 
boundary line between the States of California and Nevada, by which 
the counties of Mono, El Dorado, and Alpine, of the former State, suf- 
fered a loss of territory, may be corrected, and a new survey of the said 
boundary line be made by the proper officers of the United States Gov- 
ernment; which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of citizens of Eastern Ohio, 
praying for a restoration of the duty on wool; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of McKendree Mustin Post, No. 319, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Mendon, Ohio; a petition of Hazlett Post, 
No, 81, Grand Army of the Republic, Zanesville, Ohio; and a petition 
of the Colonel Matthias H. Bartilson Post, No. 407, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Gilmore, Ohio, praying for the enactment of such legislation 
in regard to ions as is recommended by the committee on pensions 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Andrew E. Johonnot, adminis- 
trator de bonis non of Dr. William Johonnot, formerly of thearmy of the 
Revolution, praying for the payment of certain sums alleged to be due 
him from the Government of the United States as the representative 
of Dr. William Johonnot; which was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented the memorial of West & Marshall, pub- 
lishers of the Sunday News; T. E. Harwood, publisher of the Daily 
Gazette; and L. E. Weixelbaum, publisher of the Journal, citizens of 
Springfield, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill to copy- 
right news; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2147) regulating the retirement of 
officers in the United States Navy and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5261) making an appropriation for the Agricultural De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5692) to adopt the ‘‘ Revised International Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea,” reported it without amendment. 

Mr. VEST. I am also directed by the same committee to report back 
adversely the bill (S. 201) to establish rules for preventing collisions at 
sea and on the waters of the United States. It is identical with the 
bill just reported, and I move its indefinite nement. 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave not examined the bill, but I should liketo have 
the adverse report stand on the Calendar next to the other bill, so that 
if there be any reason why the Senate should prefer one bill to the other 
it may be stated then. 

Mr. VEST. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts will permit me, the 
bill which I have moved be indefinitely postponed is identical with 
the House bill. I believe I had the honor to introduce the bill which 
is reported adversely. We simply took the House bill, which came to 
Med ‘vice we were considering the Senate bill, and adopted the House 

il. 


Mr. HOAR. The two bills are identical 

Mr. VEST. Identical. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The House bill is the bill recommended by the 
committee. é 

Mr. HOAR. I knew there were several propositions on the subject. 
I had not seen these two bills, and desired to secure the fair considera- 
tion of any one that might be thought desirable hereafter. 

Mr. VEST. I will t to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
I compared the two bills and found them identical; but if the Senator 
finds any difference he can move to amend the Honse bill so as to make 
it correspond to the Senate bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; let the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will he indefinitely post- 
poned, if there be no objection. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferrred the bill (s. 547) granting a pension to John C. F. Beyland, of 
New York, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 4707) granting a pension to Louisa V. de Kilpatrick, widow of Maj. 
Gen. Judson Kilpatrick, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S 
1657) granting a pension to Louisa V. de Kilpatrick, widow of Maj. 
Gen. Judson Kilpatrick, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam also directed by the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1259) granting arrears f pension to 
W. N. Berkley, to report it adversely, and to move its in ite post- 
ponement, as the party who seeks the arrears of pension can get relief 


at the office of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned, there being no objection. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2148) granting a pension to 
William A. Penfield; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER introduced a bill (S. 2149) authorizing suits 
for damages in cases of death caused by the wrongful act, neglect, or 
default of a person or corporation in the District of Columbia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. PIKE introduced a bill (S. 2150) granting a pension to Noah 
E. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2151) for the relief of William H. 
Davis, of Oakland, California; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2152) making a proponon for 
the repair of the custom-house wharf, Charleston, South Carolina; 
which was read twice by its title. - 

Mr. BUTLER. I suppose the Committee on Commerce isthe proper 
committee to consider the bill, as it is for the repair of the custom- 
house wharf, a Government wharf, in the City of Charleston. I ask to 
refer with the bill aletterof the collector of customs of that port, which 
is also accompanied by estimates as to the cost of the repair and con- 
struction. I move that the bill, with the accompanying papers, be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2153) granting a pension to Ben- 
jamin F. Brockett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2154) to prevent the acquisition of real 
estate by aliens, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VAN WYCK introduced a bill (S. 2155) to restrict to aliens and 
foreign companies and corporations the ownership of public land and 
of any land in the Territories; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I move the reference of the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ALLISON. „„ Was not a bill of like character just referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The titles are substantially the 
same. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That bill, I think, is different. However, I do 
not care to which committee it is referred. 

Mr. ALLISON. Neither do I; only we ought to confine the subject 
to one committee. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I understand that the bill of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] refers to the ownership of land anywhere m the 
United States, while this bill is principally confined to public lands in 
the Territories. I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The motion was 


to 


agreed to. 
Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2156) granting a pension to Corydon 
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Millard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2157) to grant to the Gulf and 
Chicago Air-Line Railway Company the right to construct bridges over 
navigable water courses; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 84) providing 
for the supply of depositories of public documents, with the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and Statutes at Large; which was read twice by iis title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Library. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. ALLISON, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Edwin T. Pilkenton (S. 1718, Forty-sey- 
enth ve be taken from the files of the Senate and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1042) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Linfield; 

A bill (H. R. 1798) to amend an act entitled, ‘‘An act to execute 
certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,’’ approved May 6, 1882; 
A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to Catharine Henry; 

ill (H. R. 2447) for the relief of Catherine Terry; 
i Hi R. 2480) granting a pension to Margaret Kearns; 
. R. 4189) ganting a pension to Caroline Van Norton; 
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. 5088) for the relief of Magdalena Cook; and 
. 6364) granting a pension to William H. Whitcomb. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
enrolled bill (H. R. 1319) to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith, 
. deceased; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under Rule VIII. Order of Business 272, being the bill (S. 
1477) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at the Three Sisters, near Sips pode District of Columbia, stands 
at the head of the Calendar, and will now be read, the time for its be- 
ing passed over having expired, the Chair understands. 

r. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
‘the bill to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine, 
being Senate bill 1448. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1448) to re- 
move certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage 
the American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to give notice in this connection (the 
Senator from Maine may be influenced byit) that Ishall feel compelled 
to call up the Indian appropriation bill to-morrow at the close of the 
morning business, and I hone the Senator from Maine will try to get 
the shipping bill out of the way before that time. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask the Senator from Maine to withdraw 
his motion so as to allow me to make a statement which will only take 
a few minutes and dispose of the matter announced by the Chair for 
to-day. 

Mr. FRYE. After the shipping bill is taken up it can be laid aside 
informally for that purpose. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I wish to state that the first order of busi- 
ness is what is called the free-bridge bill—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Virginia will 
suspend for a moment the Chair will ask if thereis unanimous consent. 
Is there objection to the Senator from Virginia making a statement on 
the subject of the order of business? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I do not wish to object to the proposition 
of the Senator from Maine, but the bridge bill is now in such a formas 
that all the members of the Committee on the District of Columbia have 
agreed to it; but as there were only two copies of it made, it is desira- 
ble to hold it over until to-morrow, so that all may have a better oppor- 
tunity of examining it as it is now prepared and that the amendments 
may be printed. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill 
shall go over until to-morrow and occupy the same position on the Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the motion of the Senator from 
Maine is agreed to it will leave the bridge bill precisely where it now 
stands, at the head of the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. That is all I wanted to have understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, 
and for other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. MCPHERSON to the amendment of Mr. VEST. 

The amendment of Mr. VEsT was to add as additional sections the 
following: 


Sec. —. That section 2513 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended so as to read as follows: 


and forgings; e-irons, beams, masts, 
yards, rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, engines, boiler plates and tubes, and machinery, 
andallother materialsand appliances w may be necessary for the construc- 
tion and equipment, in whole or in part, of vessels, whether steam or sail ves- 
sels, to be tand ed in the United States after the 1st day of January, 
1855, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 


SEC. —. from and after the Ist day of cece? fi 1885, any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel 
i been built, whether within the United 


To which Mr. MCPHERSON proposed to add the following proviso: 
Provided, That such ship shall be excluded from the coastwise trade. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, for twenty years past 
our merchant marine has been gradually but steadily declining. The 
legislative department of our Government during those years has been 
constantly discussing the causes which have led to its decline. From 
year to year those discussions have come up and have ended in nothing. 
The discussions have been taken up by the public press, by the 

zines, but thus far it has resulted only in an attempt to discover t 
causes of the decline. 

Two years ago, as a member of the Commerce Committee of this 
body, I had the honor of reporting to the Senate a resolution creating a 
joint committee of the two Houses, with power to sit during the recess 
and investigate the causes of the decline of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and also to propose measures for its revival. The committee was 
appointed and sat for a long time during the recess two years ago, and 
reported to this body and to the other House what the committee in 
their judgment believéd to be the causes of the decline and also what 
they believed would be remedies for the evil. 

The Commerce Committee of this body took up that report and pre- 
sented to the last session of the Forty-seventh Co an extensive 
bill for the relief of the American merchant marine. That bill 
the Senate and a similar bill passed the other House, but at the close 
of the session either bill failed to become a law by the two Houses fail- 
ing to agree on the various amendments which had been made. 

At the beginning of this session of Congress the Commerce Commit- 
tee took up the question where it had left it and prepared and pre- 
sented to this body another bill very similar to that which was presented 
to the last Congress, but in the judgmentof the committee improved 
in many respects. This bill has to do only with propositions which 
tend to revive the American merchant marine. We no longer pro- 
pose to continue the discussion as to what has led to its decline. 
That contest has veen going on quite long enough, one side of the 
Chamber charging that the great destruction, the great decline of the 
American merchant marine was caused by the late war, while our 
friends upon the other side have not been willing to acknowledge that 
their prowess did so much to destroy it as we have held upon this side. 
Doubtless it may be well for the time being to pass over the causes 
which have led to the decline and to bring ourselves to the considera- 
tion of those measures which it is believed will tend to its revival and 
its advancement. . = 

The bill which is now under consideration had, I believe, the unani- 
mous support of the committee, particularly the support of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] who has spoken here upon it, and I confess 
that I was greatly surprised when I found the Senator from Missouri ridi- 
culing and denouncing this measure as inadequate and of no avail. In 
the speech which he delivered he spoke of the pending bill in the fol- 
lowing language: 

To assume that the measure reported by the Senator from Maine [Mr. reve 
will, by remedying the present maritime system of the United States as to al 
these minor details in sailing a ship, remove the deadly blight upon our mer- 
chant marine is equivalent to the empiricism that mistakes some cutaneous 
eruption for the organic disease which is sapping the life of a patient, and seeks 
with cuticura and moderate doses of sulphur to bring back health and vitality. 

This is the language which the Senator from Missouri uses in regard 
to the measure, in the formation of which he had no small part. He 
took part with the joint committee in investigating the causes of the 
decline of our marine, he took part in all the discussions which grew 


out of that investigation, and he has taken avery prominent part in the 
making up of the measure which we now have before us. 
But while the Senator thus turns aside with ridicule this measure 
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he does not fail to present to this body his own panacea for all the evils 
from which the American merchant marine has been suffering for the 


past twenty y and he sums it up in one assertion, in one declara- 
tion, and Ghote anole ‘* free ships. 

If the American citizen, he says, ee ayierine to purchaseships where 
he can buy them the cheapest, then the American merchant marine will 
be revived; it will then be rapidly restored to the position which it oc- 
cupied during the years in the decade from 1850 to 1860. I am sur- 
prised that the Senator should have come to this conclusion, for certainly 
during the investigations which were had by the joint committee we 
received no such information from any of the practical ship-owners or 
any of the great and practical merchants of this country. I say almost 
without exception the leading shipping merchants who came before the 
committee said one andall that *‘ Feashion » would be no remedy what- 
ever for the evils which were then existing. This was particularly true 
of the president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, Mr. Houston, 
who came before that committee and gave his testimony in regard to 
this question. Let us see for a moment what he said in regard to it. 
When asked his opinion upon the free-ship question, he said: 

Mr. Houston. I consider it would be very bad policy for the Government of 
the United States or the people to attempt to on its commerce in foreign- 
built ships, for the reason that unless you build ships here you would never be 
able to support repair-shops and foun to make repairs as are required to 
be made from time to time. Unless you have ships to build you can not sustain 


your ship-yards; you can not separate the two. 
Mr. Vest. Is it not a orm Germany poues her iron steamships from 


Great Britain and em in her own yards? 
Mr. Hovston. I ve that is not entirely so; but Germany is so near = 
were some large Fren 


land it is easy for her to onary her ships there. There 


steamers running to the United States, built in England, and when they wanted 
to change the of the ships they had them lengthened and sent them 
to England's yards, 


And so on in many places Mr. Houston, who is one of the best man- 
agers of our foreign ship interest in this country, and who has conducted 
the Pacific Mail out of its troubles into smooth waters, gave most un- 
equivocal evidence before the committee that in his judgment “‘ free 
ships’? would be no remedy, and that ‘‘ free ships’? were not even de- 
sirable for this country, for he held, as I have read, that the necessity 
of having ship-yards and being able to build our own iron ships was of 
greater importance to the country than the ability to be able to buy our 
ships for 10 or 15 per cent. less in some foreign market. . 

Mr. Houston told the committee at that time that he had been sent 
abroad by his company a few months before to investigate in regard to 
the cost of iron Raa Aod in England as compared with the cost in the 
United States, and he found that the cost in the United States was from 
12 to 15 per cent. more than in England, and consequently his company 
decided to have ships built here instead of abroad. Not only is this the 
testimony of this gentleman, but the Senator from Missouri took occasion 
to read largely from the statements made by Mr. Griscom, of Philadel- 
phia, who is the manager of the Philadelphia line which has been run- 
ning four American ships under the American and six ships under 
the English flag, and who is also of the Red Star line which 
runs from New York to Antwerp under the Belgian flag. Let us see 
what Mr. Griscom himself says in regard to the proposed remedy of the 
Senator from Missouri. I read from a letter written by Mr. Griscom 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]: 


307 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, January 29, 1884, 
My Dear Sir: After reflecting upon my talk with Senators MILLER and VEST 
I have concluded to send you some copies of a pamphlet (in the preparation of 
which I assisted) which was presented and read before the Congressional com- 
mittee of 1882, and which presents generally my views on the chipping queson, 
substantially those l iake to those gentlemen last week. after reading 
this carefully they will propound questions to me I will cheerfully answer them 
orally or in ebay i 
The argument of this pamphlet was based upon our personal experience in 
this business, and can be supported by facts in such shape as may be desired. 
It must be accepted as a fact in any effort to reach a true solution of this prob- 
lem that while the first cost of a foreign ship is less than one built here, which 
increases the difficulty, still the continued greater costof running as nst the 
foreign competitor is the important factor after all, and will make the admis- 
sion of free ships fail asa remedy. Of this I am confident from my experience 


of the business, 

The owners of the Red Star line will yield to no other American citizen in 
public 4 gre and loyalty to our flag, but in this commercial question their own 
financial safety would prevent them from availing of the passage of a free-ship 
law to resume our flag, unless this greater cost of running was equalized by some 
pornn policy by our Government. Thisis the practical ex tion of the prob- 
em stripped of phot Aaa} but the commercial surroundings, and which must 
be met by Government aid of some kind. My views of the correct method are 
embraced in the inclosed form of a bill, modeled after the French law. The 
French Government, after trying free ships for an indefinite period, have had to 
enact this law as the only solution, and it would appear we would be unwise not 
to profit by their experience. 

hey have for halfa century seen England supply them with free ships and 
then put on subsidized lines against them in every direction, until with free 
ships they have been beaten on every contested route. That such would be our 
Sease if we expected to find a remedy there no thinking man can doubt. 
Liberal mail compensation would probably be a step in the proper direction, but 
it is altogether too limited in its application Ph gerbe restore our commerce, 


tant consideration, the greater value of — in this country. 
overcome the greater cost of running and 


I do not wish to weary you, so I cease here. At your or your brother 
Senators, lo pursue the matier in any manner You may think I am, my 


Yours, very truly, 


Hon. W. J. SEWELL, 
an United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


©. A. GRISCOM. 


Th Mr. President, we have the testimony of one of the most suc- 
Sema hiomat in this country. Would it not be well for the theo- 
rists in this country, would it not be well for the theorists in this body 
to listen to the words of wisdom which came from a practical business 
man who understands this question thoroughly and has tested it in all 
its various aspects as a business proposition? He tells us plainly and 
conclusively that ‘‘ free ships” will not solve the problem; thatif ‘‘free 
ships’’ were given to his company to-day they would not transfer their 
line of steamers that runs under the Belgian flag to the American flag, 
because they could not afford to run it at the increased cost and expense 
involved; and I believe since that letter was written and since this dis- 
cussion commenced here (I have at least seen it stated in the ea) the 
four American ships of the Philadelphia line which were flying the 
American flag have been transferred and put under the English flag and 
are to-day sailing under it. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 


very fine terms the French system, the bounty system 

wean ago by the French Chambers. Now, I ask the Senator if the 
French Government does not pay a bounty to foreign vessels that are 
brought under the French flag; not as large a bounty asit does French- 
built vessels, but if it does not pay a bounty to foreign-built vessels 
that are brought under the French flag? Is not that the law of 
France to-day ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Idonotsounderstandit. The French 
law, as I understand it, pays first a bounty forthe building of the ves- 
sels in French ship-yards. The result has been that a number of Eng- 
lish ship-builders have transferred their plant from England to France 
and are there to-day building ships. The law paysa large bounty first 
for the building of ships in France, and then it pays a bounty of 30 
cents a ton for every thousand miles run by these ships in the merchant 
marine in France. Not only does Mr. Griscom recommend the French 
system, but he also approves in very strong terms of that proposition in 
our bill which proposes to give the steamers adequate pay for the carry- 
ing of the mails, 

say then, Mr, President, that in my judgment it would be well for 
this body to lay aside theories, to lay aside mere fine-sounding phrases 
and rhetoric in to ‘‘ free ships,” and to take the counsels of 
men like Mr. Griscom and Mr. Houston, the president of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, take their experience, which has been learned 
at great cost to themselves and their associates, and base upon their 
judgment and upon the judgment of other large ship-owners and ship- 
masters in this country some measures of relief. If we are to be con- 
stantly dealing with mere theories and sophistry the American mer- 
chantgnarine will continue to dwindle and pass away. 

Neither can I find any reason for adopting the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri to give us ‘‘ free ships’’ in connection with our 
general tariff system. Iam unable to understand why we should pro- 
tect manufactures of all kinds in this country, manufactures of iron, 
of brass, of steel, of cottons, of woolens, and of every variety, and that 
when we come to a ship, the great cost of which is labor, we should 
abandon protection. More than 90 per cent. of the entire cost of every 
iron going steamship in the world is made up of labor, taking the ore 
from the mine and the coal from the mine and converting them first 
into pig-iron and then into bar-iron and steel plates out of which the 
ship is made. So long -as we maintain our present system, so long at 
least we should maintain a fair tariff upon ships. s 

For one, I am willing to say here, and to make this proposition if it 
should meet with favor on the other side, that ins of the present 
navigation laws, which prevent any ship from having an American reg- 
istry unless it be built in America, I shall be entirely willing to pro- 
vide that ships may be imported like other manufactured articles, 
simply putting upon them a fair rate of duty, either so much per ton 
of regi or a certain percentage ad valorem upon their cost, and that 
would put them on a par with all other SRE aenea in this country 
and protect the labor which is used in their production. 

Mr. BECK. In connection with that proposition, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him to explain to the Senate how we could put them 
on an equality then with their foreign competitors to whom we have 
by treaty given the same rights as our own people? Under our tariff s 
protection one American is competing with another, and all are pro- 
tected alike; but how are you going to import a ship under a tariff-tax 
to compete undera high duty with the cheep tea ships of the German, 
the Frenchman, and the Englishman? How can our men compete 
pea have to pay that additional cost? That is the difficulty I see 
about it. 


Mr. of New York. Therecommendation of Mr. Griscom 


is that we shall adopt the bounty system, and the recommendation of 
Mr. Houston is that we should allow a liberal pay for the carrving of 
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foreign mails. Certainly we can not expect that our shipping can live 
in free and open competition with that of Great Britain or France or 
Germany, whose labor costs them from 50 to 60 per cent. less than it 
does in our merchant marine. Unless the Government is willing todo 
something, unless the Government is willing to spend some money 
upon it in the way of bounties or subsidies, if you choose to use that 
offensive word, then there can be no question but that the decline of 


the American merchant marine must go on. If it is of not enough 
value to our country to foster it and to pay for it, then we can not have 
it. There can be no question about that. 

In regard to the protection which should be given to building of ships, 
let us look for a moment at what the cost of a ship is made upof; here 
is the amount of material used in the construction of a 4,000-ton iron 
steamship: 


Plates 
Angles.. 
Beams -- 
Rivets 
Forgings and bars 

3, 972, 853 
of iron consumed in the hull. The engine is made up as follows: 

. Pounds. 
Iron GAF emae Enr aa e NR A i 746, 252 
apr T Ae ro. DATADO N TO 52, 769 
ELS sees ur AA E E aa a A ace anon iene 5,231 

Blieeb: COPPER- seenam a E 49, 816 
OMEN DISKO N N shoo eens oan e ican wae 506, 723 
BAO. san cccscacasevcunansdas-Ssmusehanosavenonene 383, 209 
Riro niaaa ed alr eee me Bava see a 5 see aa pease) 39, 944 
PORES coo aaee one aa 51, 588 

1, 835, 532 


The amount of lumber consumed is 786,462 square feet. 

Here we see what it is that goes to make up an iron ship. We 
have in this country all the industries which produce every one of these 
items. We have them in abundance, we can produce them as good as 
they are produced in foreign countries; but every Senator knows that 
they can not be produced as cheaply here as ~ can be in England, 
simply because of the increased cost of labor. iron steamships are 
to be imported free, then certainly none can be built in this country 
and none will be built; and as we know that wooden ships are slowly 
but surely passing away, if ships are admitted free into this country 
it will not be twenty-five years before there, will not exist in this 
country a single ship-yard worthy of the name, one that would be able 
in cases of emergency to build a 4,000, 5,000, or 6,000 ton ship. 

If you will go back to the debates which were had when our naviga- 
tion laws were passed, you will find that the founders of our Govern- 
ment and those who took part in those discussions pr as the chief 
reason for the navigation laws and for the prevention of any ship waving 
an American registry unless it was built in America, that ship-yards 
capable of turning out naval vessels were as important to the defense 
of this country as fortifications upon our seacoast, and as guns, and 
armies, and navies. They believed it to be wise to encourage the buNd- 
ing of ships in this country. Then ships were built of wood, and we 
could bnild them as cheap as or more cheaply than any other nation in 
the world. But now the condition of affairsischanged. All greatand 
important vessels either for the merchant marine or navies must be 
built of iron or steel, and if they are to be built in this country there 
must be some protection of the manufacturers who produce the ma- 
terial, there must be some protection of the labor that is employed in 
it, there must be some protection to the ship-builders themselves. 

Let us look for a moment at the amount of labor put into a 4,000- 
ton ship. I have here the number of days’ work consumed, which are 
accurate, as the figures are taken from the books of a ship-builder: 


Days’ work. 

Platers, calkers, riveters, planers, and filers_---...---------- 58, 750 
Carpenters .....----. arb gogo a ee 7 104 
JOINETS  — ETT 12, 207 
LNLS a oo on cee ene ane manwenane 4, 374 
Total days’ work on hull of a 4,000-ton ship--------- 82, 435 
Machinists, boiler-makers, pattern-makers, and molders----- 108, 500 
Grand total S520 2 sooo i aeenesnenan 190, 935 


If you pass your “‘free-ship’? amendment, for every 4,000-ton ship 
that is built you are to give 190,985 days’ labor to the mechanics who 
are ship-builders upon the Clyde, and you are to take that amount of 
labor away from American laborers and American shipwrights. 

I am unable to find any sufficient reason for repealing the navigation 
laws in regard to the admission of foreign ships to American registry, 
but, as I have before stated, in order that there may be some settlement 


of this question and in order that there may be harmony running 


through all our laws in regard to the importation of foreign manufact- 
ures, I am for one entirely willing to consent that an amendment im- 
posing a proper duty upon ships shall be passed, and then if any 
American citizen prefers to buy a foreign ship he may do so, simply 
paying a duty as all other importers are compelled to do. 

ieve, in short, Mr. President, that the remedy pro by the 
Senator from Missouri is totally inadequate, that it can do us no good 
whatever; that to say to an American capitalist to-day ‘‘You may buy 
your ship where you can. buy it the cheapest, and then put it under 
the American flag and take it and sail it in competition with English 
ships, with French ships, and with German ships, and ships of all 
other nations’’ is equivalent to inviting him to sink his money in the 
deepest sea, for certainly it can not be done without some further Gov- 
ernmentaid. I believe that the bill now under consideration presents 
many aids, and if it passed into a law will do very much to increase 
and build up the American merchant marine. Without going into the 
details of the bill, as they have already been explained by the Senator 
from Maine, let me say that I believe the one section which provides 
for compensation for the carrying of the mails to be worth more than 
all the residue of the bill, to be worth more than any and all the sug- 
gestiona which have been made in regard to our merchant marine. I 

d in yesterday’s New York Times an interview with Mr. Houston, 
whose testimony I have referred to given before the joint commission; 
he has been interviewed on this question, and he speaks knowingly 
upon it. He says in regard to this mail pay that if this section of 
the bill goes into effect, in his judgment, it will increase the American 
merchant marine 100 per cent. in the next ten years. 

That is the judgment of the president of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company as to the results which will grow out of the adoption of this 
section. The Senator from Missouri, who I believe substantially ap- 
proved of this section in the committee, seems partially to retire from 
that indorsement, or at least he desired to connect with it something 
which he called the British system, I do not know why it is that this 
British mania is running all through the country and has even got into 
the Senate and is to affect our legislation here. There seems to be a 
desire in our fiscal legislation, in everything pertaining to our tariff 
and shipping legislation, to be able to say that this is the British law 
and that this is the British system. The Senator from Missouri said 
he was entirely willing to accept the section in regard to mail-pay if 
we would put it in force in the way that Great Britain puts it in force. 
Let me read his words. Speaking of the mail-pay subsidy, he said: 

That Great Britain has paid liberally for ocean mail service is certainly true, 
and her vast colonial cs jeep has made this outlay absolutely necessary, but she 
has never given sums of money out of hand and as naked subsidies, as is charged 
by the subsidy advocates of the United States, 

The rule adopted by the English Government has always been to advertise all 
her ocean mail service to the lowest bidder and to admit the world to become 


bidders, A striking instance of this is found in the history of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. 


That language is very strong, it is very clear, and it is very emphatic. 
In view of the facts as they are given to us by history and by executive 
documents, I scarcely know how to understand it. He says here: 

The rule adopted by the English Government hasalways been toadvertise all 
per comet ms il service to the lowest bidder, and to admit the world to become 

Inshort, to takeall other nations into her mail contract system. The 
ease and grace with which the Senator from Missouri skims over the 
facts which underlie this great question without disturbing them is as- 
tonishing. To my mind the Senator at some time in his brilliant career 
can not have been less than an admiral of a merchant-marine fleet on 
the Missouri or the Mississippi. As I read the history of the English 
contracts I find it absolutely and has far ned opposed to the statement 
of the Senator. I am unable to understand just what he means by this 
broad assertion that England has always let her foreign mail service to 
the lowest bidder and has admitted all the nationsof the world into her 
biddings. Let us look for a moment at what are the facts in regard to 
this. 

Substantially her mail subsidy system began with the building of the 
Cunard line. A proposition was made for carrying the mails from 
Liverpool to New York. Cunard came in with his company with four 
1,200-ton shipsin 1840. These cost to build about $200,000 each, mak- 
ing the total cost of the line $800,000. For the service of carrying the 
mail on these four ships between Liverpool and New York the Cunard 
line received the first year $413,000. The next year, finding that the 
service did not pay, that it was not profitable to the company, the British 
Government increased it to $550,000—70 per cent. upon the whole cost 
of the ships. This increase went on. The year after it was increased 
to $705,666, in 1846. Then other ships were put on of larger tonnage, 
and the subsidy was still further increased. 

About this time the United States adopted a similar system and sub- 
sidized the Collins line, but it led to acrimonious debates in Congress, 
and serious contest, and finally the subsidy was withdrawn and the 
line went down. From that day to this we have scarcely sailed a 
steamer under the American flag from New York to Liverpool. We 
have maintained the Pacific Mail, we have maintained a few lines to 
the West Indies, and here and there we have sent out a ship, but the 
failure of Congress to support the Collins line as against the Cunard 
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line was one of the most serious blows which has ever been struck at 
the American merchant marine. 

The contract with the Peninsular and Oriental line was much more 
-of a subsidy even than that which was given to the Cunard line. It 
went still further; it guaranteed to the company at least 6 per cent. 
dividends. It gave them at one time a subsidy of £400,000, or about 
$2,000,000, and then provided that in case the earnings of the company 
were not sufficient to make a dividend of 6 per cent. on the stock of 
the company the subsidy should be increased to a sum sufficient to do 
that, provided, however, that in no case should the subsidy exceed 
£500,000. That contract provided also—and I will not take the time 
of the Senate now to read it—that in case the earnings of the company 
-exceeded 8 per cent. then the Government should receive one-fourth 
-of all the excess above 8 per cent, 

It made similar contracts with the Royal Mail Steamship line to the 
West Indies and Brazil and to the eastern coast of South America. It 
made a similar contract witha company running to the western coast of 
South America by way of the Isthmus. It can not be said that at any 
time there has been anything like free or open competition permitted 
upon the part of the British Government. On the other hand, the 
British Government put this matter of mail subsidies for the assistance 
of their merchant marine into the hands of their board of admiralty. 
It left them free to do almost anything that they found aigan Bs 
saw fit to do at the time, and whatever reports they have made to Par- 
liament have always, so far as I know, been confirmed. 

Now let us look at one of these contracts which the Senator tells us 
have been open to the ee o: the world and have always been let 
to the lowest bidder. Iread from the report of the postmaster-general 
of Great Britain of 1878, the official document: 


The arran; ents for the conveyance of mails from this country to the United 


States have = again the subject of negotiation. 


Not of letting or contract. 


Toward the end of last year the owners of the three opne lines of steam- 
vessels in the transatlantic trade represented to the post-office that, 
owing to inished receipts from other sources, they could no longer consent 
to carry mails for the amount of sea-postage which had been paid to them for 
the service during the previous eleven months, the sum thus received not con- 
stituting in their opinion a fair contribution toward their working expenses, 
including those incurred through the ae having to wait for 
Queenstown, often for many hours. Finding that it would be impossible to 
Renia a really efficient mail service without their co-operation, I eventually 
arranged— 


Now look at this language— 
with the Cunard, Inman, and White Star com to increase the rate of pay- 
ment from 2s. 4d. to 4s.a pound for letters, and from 2d. to 4d. a pound for printed 
papers and patterns. 


An increase of almost 100 per cent. made by the Postmaster-General 
upon a negotiation with the Cunard, White Star, and Inman lines, 
without any letting, without any bidding, withoutany competition of 
any kind whatever, and for what purpose? Simply because these com- 
panies had found that for that year the general business of freight and 
passengers had run down and they were not able to make their ex- 
penses. The board ofadmiralty, represented by the postmaster-general, 
with the treasury of England back of them, came to the assistance of 
these companies in 1878 and increased their mail-pay upon printed mat- 
ter 100 per cent. and upon letters almost 100 per cent. That, we are 
told, is the free-bidding and contract system of England. The fact is 
that the English Government has stood behind her steamships as a 
guarantor for the past years, and whenever a line has met with 
disaster, whenever its business has fallen off, the British treasury has 
been opened and more money has been poured into the treasury of the 
company in order that it might continue its business and compete with 
other lines. He goes on to say further: 

The contract with the Pacific Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance 
of mails from this country to the west coast of South America has been renewed 
from the Ist of July, 1878, on greatly reduced terms; and in anticipation that 
Chili and perhaps some of the other states of South America will shortly apply 
for admission into the General Postal Union, I have agreed with the Pacific 
Company for the conveyance of the outward mails only, ering the countries 
on the other side to provide for the conveyance of their mails to England. 

Is there anything of free competition and letting all the nations of 
the world into this business? Notatall. Letus looka little further 
at the report of the British postmaster-general in regard to these con- 
tracts and see how free they are. Here is the report for the next year, 
1879. It says: 

The contract of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company for the conveyance of 
West India mails being about to terminate on the 3lst December next, I have 
entered into a new contract with the rey for another term of years, the 
services to be performed being similar to those under the present contract, but 
with an increase of speed (from eleven to eleven and one-half knots an hour) 
on the main line between this country and St. Thomas, and between this country 
and Barbados, The subsidy is to be £30,000 a year, or £6,759 less than before. 

I have also entered into a new contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company for the conveyance of mails to India and China for a fur- 
ther period of eight years from the lst February, 1880— 

That contract is still running, having four years to ran— 
at n reduced subsidy of £370,000 a year, being £60,000 less than the sum now 
paid. è 

So much for the free letting of contracts by the English Government. 
Here is also the report of 1880, in which the British postmaster-general 
says in regard to the contracts for the foreign mails: 

The new contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
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pany for conveyance of Indiaand China mails, which was announced in the last 
report, came into operation on the Ist of February, 1880. It provides for services 
at increased rates of speed between Brindisi and Alexandria, Suezand Bombay, 
and Suez and Shanghai; and the whole of the mails for-these lines being now 
forwarded via Brindisf, the subsidiary line of packets between Southampton and 
Suez has been withdrawn, 

At one time the board of admiralty opened some bids for the foreign 
mails togeneralcompetition. The results were not satisfactory. They 
were not satisfactory to the English people nor to the English Parlia- 
ment, and it was at once abandoned, and it has never been, up to the 
present time, reopened, and to-day there is no such thing as free com- 
petition in the foreign mail service of Great Britain. Let me read a 
little from the debates of Parliament by Mr. Crawford in regard to the 
proposed opening of some of the mail lettings to open competition with 
the whole world. First, in regard to benefits arising from postal com- 
munication, Mr. Crawford says: 

Whenever postal communication had been extended the commerce has ine 
variably been attracted; in fact, the conveyance of the mails has proved a most 
efficient agency for, increasing our trade in all Parts of the world. š 


I for one hold that there are considerations to be taken into account in this 
matter which are wholly apart from the question of the profit and loss a 

upon the accounts of the post-office. The difference is not considerable; b 
whatever it is, that difference represents the whole cost to this country of the 
means by which not only the commercial but the social and political connection 
between this country and the world is kept up. 


Further on he says: 

Now, what I desire to do on this occasion is to protest in the name of the in- 
terest of the country and of commerce, and in justice to our companies, against 
the ships of the Messageries Imperiales— 

The French line— 


or of any other foreign company being employed in the conveyance of our 
mails. You may carry the p ple of economy too far; such a course of pro- 
ceeding would be free trade gone mad. 

These remarks by Mr. Crawford were received with loud cheers in 
the House of Commons. In short, the attempt to open their service to 
the French and other lines for open competition was denounced in Par- 
liament and was abandoned. Further on Mr. Crawford said: 

I am convinced that the a has not been sufficiently considered, for 
what would be the position of this country in the event of a war or any inter- 
ruption of existing relations taking place? Supposing the M: ries Impe- 
riales, or any other foreign company, be awarded the contract for our mail 
service, what would be the position of our commerce in the event of our being 
unfortunately engaged in hostilities with the saree! J with whose people the 
contract has been entered into, or even in the event of that country being at war 
with some other? als Hear™ “Hear nI 


. = 
Iam of opinion that there is a question of grave national policy involved in 


our main’ ing these great lines; and the French seeing this, it has been a part 

of their policy for years to construct a commercial marine of their own, pro- 

pe by — which l enable them to compete with the large companies 
country. 


The French have seen what the Peninsular and Oriental ge aeagy h ships 
did in the Crimean war. They*then carried upward of 60,000 men m this 
country, 2,000 officers, and between 11,000 and 12,000 horses. We know, also, 
what the Peninsular and Oriental Company did at the time of the Indian mu- 
its vessels had not been in e: 


what was done by another company. in the “Trent” affair. We know how 
y the Cunard line of steamers and other 


And many of the Senators here will not forget that the service then 
rendered to Great Britain by the Cunard line was partly due to the 
mail-pay which this Government had been paying to that line after it 
gave up the Collins line. We had been building up that great com- 
pany with its great fleet of ships, and when we were in trouble, then 
this company, which had been benefited by our bounty, of course came 
to the assistance of the home government, as it had a right to do, and, 
as Mr. Crawford says, almost upon a day’s notice, they shipped 10,000 
men to Canada by that line. 

Mr. President, I have here in this report memoranda of nearly all the 
contracts entered into by the Kingdom of Great Britain for the carry- 
ing of its foreign mails. In almost every instance, and I think in every 
instance, at all events in all I have examined, there is this clause: 

The admiralty shall have power to purchase or charter any or all of the ves- 
sels in case of war. 

That is put into all their contracts. Could that clause be put into a 
contract with a foreign company if we were to open our mail-lettings 
to foreign steamships? Not at all, and I am surprised that the Senator 
from Missouri should have made the assertion that he desired that our 
mail-lettings, if we were to have them, should be open to the whole 
world, as he says the lettings of Great Britain are. 

Mr. VEST. What I said was this: while I favered an increase of 
ocean mail-pay, I wanted the American citizen to be permitted to buy 
the best ships to carry the mail where he pleased. I want the Sena- 
tor to point me any clause in any contract ever made by the British 
Government in which they required that the mails should be carried 
under those contracts in an English-built ship. I want him to point 
me to that clause, if he can a sings one, in which a British sub- 
ject is compelled to take an English-built ship in order te »arry the 
mails. Thatis what you propose to do now in our country. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Ofcourse I shall not be able to point 
out any such clause as that, because her laws are different. Great 
Britain allows her subjects to import ships from wherever they please; 
but her contracts are made with British subjects and not with all the 
world, as the Senator from Missouri in his broad language has stated, 
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with other than English subjects. There is no law of Great Britain 
which prohibitsit. What the admiralty has done is another question. 
Ispeak of her general legislation. 

Mr. of New York. It matters not what the law is; this 
matter, as I have stated, is turned over almost absolutely to the board 
of admiralty; they make their contracts with their home companies. 
They have at times, and I believe do now, allow the Hamburg line, 
which stops at Plymouth, to take the English mails; they allow that 
company sea- the same as we do from New York, but so far as 
I know they have no regular contract with them beyond that. ~There 
may be throughout the broad dominions of Great Britain, surrounding 
the whole world, some place in the Orient where they allow their mails 
to be carried under some other flag than their own; but if so I know 
not where it is. At all events their great service, which is performed 
by the Cunard, the and the White Star lines between the United 
States and Liverpool, by the Peninsular and Oriental line, which carries 
the mails to the entire eastern half of the world, and their Royal Mail 
line, which carries the mails to the West Indies and South America, are 
all powerful British corporations which have been in existence most of 
them for fifty years, and have carried the English mails continuously 
from the time of their organization down to the present time, and Great 
Britain has paid these various lines of which I have spoken, and a few 
others, since the beginning of steam navigation, for carrying the mails 
and for guaranteeing dividends upon their stock, in round numbers, 
$250,000,000; and we are asked now to put our marine in open com- 
petition with this marine which has been built up by fifty years of con- 
tinuous, far-sighted, watchful care of the British Government and the 
British admiralty. Mr. President, you might as well take the lambs 
from a flock and put them in with ravening wolves as to think fora 
moment that the steam merchant marine of the United States can to-day 
successfully compete for the carrying trade of the world if it is to have 
no bounty from the Government, if it is to have no proper and sufficient 
pay for carrying the mails. It can not be done. 

I want to call the attention of fhe Senate a little further to some mat- 
ters pertaining to these free and open contracts of which the Senator 
talks so much, and by which he says there is no prohibition that the 
mails shall not be carried in foreign ships, which isnot denied. Atone 
time the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company came into trouble on ac- 
count of great loss of property in ships by reason of hurricanes. What 
did they do? They applied to the board of admiralty at once for a 
continuation of the contract, just what Cunard and the White Star and 
the Inman line did, as I have shown, in 4878, when they found their 
usual business falling off; they applied to the -general for 
an increase in the pay for carrying the mails, and the postmaster-gen- 
eral increased their pay just about 100 per cent. Let me read a letter 
from the secretary of that company to the British Government in 1867: 

ROYAL MAIL STEAM Packet COMPANY, 55 MOORGATE STREET, 
London, E. C., 20 November, 1867. 


Simm: Her Majesty's Government have, without doubt, become aware of the 
serious disaster and consequent heavy loss which has befallen this company 
through the results of the recent hurricane at and near St. Thomas, 


be requisite, 

The court of directors have had under their most anxious consideration the 
course which, under these circumstances, they ought, both in the interestof the 
mbliec service and of their proprietary, to e; andit will be manifest to Her 
y’s Government that with contracts only having two (and to a smaller 
extent, three) years to run it would be unwise in the court to incur a large cap- 
ital expenditure, especially in the way of constructionof new ships. Such new 
vessels could not be placed on the station for at least a year to come, and thus 

might only be employed for a little more than twelve months. 
only course, therefore, available for the directors, in view of the termina- 
tion of the present contract, would be the expensive and unsatisfactory one of 

vessels for the service. S 


Under circumstances, and feeling that the severe blow which has fallen 
on a company distinguished for the punctuality of its service, and its readiness 
to meet wishes of Her Majesty's Government at all times, will give it a valid 
claim for consideration, the court of directors have resolved toask Her Majesty's 


Government to grant the company a fiye years’ extension of its present contract, 
d. e., to the end of 1872 certain, and thenceforward to be at two years’ notice. 
For a portion of the service this would be only four years’ extension, but the 

rs conceive that it would be more convenient to the government and to 
the company that the contracts for the whole service should become terminable 


simultaneously. 


He continues giving statistics in regard to the line, &c. This issigned 
by J. M. Lloyd, of the company. This went to the British 
Government, and here is a copy of the memorandum that was made: 


Write to secretary of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Donpsoy that, under the 
circumstances mentioned in his letter, and which they already become ac- 
quainted with, my lords are to entertain the proposition of the direct- 
ors. They are, however, of opinion that it may be a question whether an ex- 
tension of the term of contract should not be accompanied with a reduction of 
the subsidy, and in this view they have the postmaster-general to 
cause an examination of the company’s books, to be immediately undertaken 
in accordance with the concluding paragraph of her majesty’s letter. 
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My lords reserve for further consideration whether any other conditions 
should be imposed upon the company when the contract is renewed. 

In accordance with that direction from the treasury, a Mr. Scuda- 
more was appointed as an expert to examine the company’s books and 
to report. e proceeding was simply this: The Royal Steam Packet 
Company had met with immense losses by hurricanes; had four vessels 
shipwrecked and much of its property destroyed. It at once to. 
the board of admiralty and asks that it may have its contract, which is 
about to expire, extended for five years on the present terms in order 
to have encouragement to replace the property and go on. It is met 
more than half way by the government. The treasury department 
at once says it is inclined to entertain the proposition. It appoints an 
expert to go and examine the company’s books to see how much money 
they have made in the past, and how much they have lost, and see what 
the necessities are, and, in short, report whether it will be necessary for 
the government to continue the subsidy in order that the line may go 
on. This expert makes a full report of the condition of the company, 
which I have here before me, but I will not detain the Senate to read 
the whole of it, because most of it is dry details in regard to the ex- 
penses of running and maintaining the line; but let me call your 
attention to its conclusions. It appears that this expert had already 
before this made a similar examination of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company when they had made an application to the government for 
a continuance of their subsidy, and therefore he was very competent to 
make the examination. He says: 

I have examined the accounts of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and 
beg to submit the following observations: 
1. The cireumstances ion of the company resemble in vang striking 


particulars those of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and afford a strong 
confirmation of the opinion which I expressed in my report on the affairs of 


that com y. 

In the first place the ratio of each principal item of expenditure to the total 
expenditure is, in the case of both compan: son same as to warrant 
the belief that both are cond upon sound and well-recognized principles, 
and that the reverses which both have sustained are due to external causes only. 
Fig een second place, the external causes of misfortune have been the same 


cases, 
Further on he says: ° 
3. With both com: 
opine fa ee euuey. is absolutely necessary to the maintenance 

I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to that language. 
He tells us that nothing like a subsidy has ever been given to an Eng- 
lish mail steamship for the purpose of maintaining the service, but only 
proper compensation for carrying the mails. 

In my report ninsular 
showed that the revenue, exclusive of subsidy, which the company expested to 
earn in the performance of the services required from them would cover only 55- 
per cent. of the expenditure proper to those services. 

That is outside of the mail pay. The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany had made only 85 per cent. of its running expenses. The gov- 
ernment had guaranteed 6 per cent. dividend on all its stock and made- 
it up by a subsidy. 

The actual revenue, exclusive of subsidy, of the Royal Mail Company in the 
year 1864, the period of their greatest prosperity, amounted to 90 per cent. of 


p! 
their expenditure, but in the following year it fell to $5 per cent., andin the next 
to 79 per cent., whilst in the present year it will be barely 70 per cent. of their 
expenditure. 

Here was a great line of steamers running from Great Britain to the 
Orient which was earning only 70 per cent. of its expenses, and the 
British Government stepped in and put its hand into its treasury to pay 
the difference and to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. on the stock of the 
company. That is the way Great Britain has maintained and encour- 
aged and built up her merchant marine. 

It is clear then that in the case of the Ro: Mail Company, as in that of the- 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the ordinary revenue of the company hasin 
no case sufficed to meet and is now very much below the expenses of the serv- 
ices which they have to perform. 

4. Having offered these general observations upon the points of resemblance 
in the circumstances of the two companies, I come now to examine more closely 
the condition of the Royal Mail Company. : 

Then he goes into a detail of the accounts of the ships and expenses, 
costs, &c., and the partial final summing up is this: 

7. As the directors have asked for an extension of their contracts, it must be 
presumed that they have reasonable grounds for expecting such a revival of 
trade as will enable them once more to earn a dividend; but it is at the same 
time clear, I think, that they would not agree, and would not be justified in. 

ing to any immediate reduction of the subsidies being made a condition 
of the desired extension. 

In the present year they have just made both ends meet, and if their subsidies 
be reduced their income will not at present cover their expenditure. While, 
however, I am of opinion that theiraffairs will not admit of any immediate re- 
duction in the amount of their subsidies, I think that if their contracts were 
extended they ht fairly be required, in the event of their profits, during the 
extended term of contract being raised, by revival of trade or other causes, 
above a stipulated amount to share the excess with the government, 

In short, he recommends the continuance or extension of the contract 
for five years on the old terms, simply saying that in case it should be 
found that they are making exorbitant profits above 6 or 8 per cent., 
then they might be compelled to divide the difference with the gov- 
ernment. In short, from the beginning to the end the English Govern- 
eek Tin boon A pee nek m Al DoE KERS SR ee lines carry- 
ing her mails, a silent partner, but one with unlimited and which 
has ever stood ready to back up all the enterprises, to pay all the losses, 
and to give fair profits on the capital invested. This course has been 
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followed systematically and thoroughly for the past fifty years, and it 
is I believe chiefly to this that d owes her great superiority on 


the ocean. It is to this I believe that she owes the greater part of her 
foreign trade, for wherever her steamships have gone with her mails, 
there they have carried the British merchant; and British manufactures 
built up British trade, until England has monopolized the larger part 
of the trade of the world. This is the way in which it has been done. 
I might go on almost without limit reciting and reading to the Senate 
contracts of this kind showing that instead ef the British Government 
being a hard master and letting her contracts to the lowest bidder she 
has always stood ready to listen to the complaints of the companies, 
has appointed experts to examine their books to discover whether they 
were correct in their demands upon the government, and whenever it 
has been shown that they needed an increased subsidy, whenever it has 
been shown that they needed the helping hand of the government, that 
hand has been reached out and has sustained them. 

If we had followed this course, if the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives instea of striking down the subsidy to 
the Collins line, as they did, had cor inued that and had done one-tenth 
part of what the British Government has done in this direction, to-day 
the American merchant marine and particularly its steamship service 
would not be in the deplorable condition in which it is. But whenever 
the question has been raised here it has been met with denunciation, 
it has been decried as ‘‘ subsidy,” and the press of the country has op- 
roe it. Thus it has gone on from year to year and nothing has been 

one. 

We come now with a bill which proposes that fair compensation, 
limited compensation, shall be paid for the carrying of the mails in 
American steamships. It provides that they shall be carried by the 
lowest bidder at a price not to exceed $1 per mile. This is much less, 
as I could show, than has been paid by the British Government to her 
principal lines, and it is not even sufficient to carry on this service 
unless it shall be found that American lines can be established which 
will receive pay also from the countries to which they carry the mails; 
and doubtless this can be done. A few years ago it will be remem- 
bered that an American line was started to Brazil. It was started with 
a subsidy from the Brazilian Government of $100,000 per annum. It 
was the outgrowth of the visit of the Emperor of Brazil to this country 
in 1876 to the Centennial Exposition. The Brazilian Government, be- 
lieving that the United States Government would meet them half way 
and would also vote proper mail pay to any line which might be estab- 
lished from this country to Brazil, passed an act giving a subsidy of 
$100,000. The line was started, but nothing was ever given by the 
Government of the United States; and finally the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, di with the treatment which it had received from us, 
withdrew its subsidy and the line failed and stopped. We all know 
the resultof that. If that line could have been continued, or if another 
line could now be started to Brazil and to the Central and South Amer- 
ican ports, there can be but little doubt what the result would be on 
the commerce of the United States. A careful examination of the Brit- 
ish reports will show that wherever Great Britain has established and 
maintained prompt mail communication by her steamship lines there, 
almost invariably the balance of trade has been in favor of England, 
and she has sold more to that country than she has taken from it, and 
in that way she has been more than recompensed for all that she has 
paid for her mail service. On the ey if you will take a look at 
the reports of our Government you will find that to those countries 
where there is no direct mail communication or where the mail communi- 
cation is only through English channels or through foreign countries, 
there the balance of trade is greatly against usand weare the losers by it. 

Let us look at the trade between the United States and the South 
American states. From Brazil we imported two years ago to the value 
of $44,488,459. We exported to Brazil the paltry sum of $9,159,330. 
From British Guiana we imported $5,946,429; to British Guiana we ex- 

rted only $1,973,422, and so on through the various countries, Pern, 

ruguay, Chili, Venezuela, &e. The total stands thus: Our imports 
from all the South American countries were $76,736,983. Qur exports 
to the same countries were only $28,927,097. Look at the returns of 
the commerce of Great Britain with those same countries; the grand 
totals are as follows: Great Britain imported from the aforenamed coun- 
tries of South America $92,664,494, and exported to them $93,761,865, 
thus paying for all her imports in her own manufactured goods, 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt but that if we had direct mail 
communication to-day with Central America and with all the South 
American states this balance of trade against us of about fifty millions 
would be entirely wiped out, that this difference would be paid for in 
productsof our own labor and in the products ofour farms. The South 
American countries are large importers of wheat, of pfovisions, and of 
manufactured goods, particularly of cotton goods of the common grades. 
How is the trade now done with South America? Almost entirely 
through British channels. Ifthe American minister desires to go to 


to-day he will take steamer to Liverpool and from Liverpool to | p: 


Brazil. If you desire to send a parsed Be send itthe same way. The 
commerce is carried on through British ships that sail from Liverpool 
to Brazil loaded with British manufactures. They are there disposed 
of, the ship loaded with coffee, or with sugar, or with other tropical prod- 
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ucts, and the steamer comes to New York, there disposes of its cargo, 
takes on a cargo of grain, wheat, or flour, or corn, and carries it to Liv- 
erpool, thus making it a triangular transaction, but England constant- 
ly holding in her own hands the trade of all those South American 
markets. 

I could read to you from this same report in regard to this contract 
with the Royal Mail Packet Company in this examination which was 
made, from which I have quoted so largely, the expert reported to the 
board of admiralty that the company should not be allowed to make 
its voyages to South America via New York. 

Mr. McPHERSON,. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. - 

Mr. McPHERSON. Iam somewhat confused in my own mind with 
respect to the Senator’sargument. I suppose he has made it plain; yet 
at the same time I fail to discover the force and effect of it. May lask 
him, do the British Government subsidize any British ships between 
the ports of the United States and South America? I speak of vessels. 
sailing exclusively between the ports of the United States and the ports 
of South America. If they do not subsidize them, why can not Ameri- 
can ships enter into competition with British ships successfully between 
the United States ports and the South American ports? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I can not speak of all the ships that 
sail out of England, because their numbers are too great; but I was 
speaking of the case of the Royal Mail Packet Company, which runs 
from Liverpool to many of the South American ports, particularly to 
the ports of Brazil. They receive a large pay for carrying the mails 
from Liverpool to Brazil, and the line is not directly between the United 
States and Brazil at all. If the gentleman waited to go to Brazil and 
was in a hurry, he would sail at once to Liverpool and go from there 
by the Royal Mail Packet Company. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But the fact remains the same, I Submit, that 
there are lines running between the port of New York and South 
America; for instance, the Atlas line commenced with two steamers. 
and have increased their tonnage to thirteen steamers, most of which 
have been paid for out of the profits of the line itself. My authority 
for this statement is the president of the Atlas line, Mr. Forward, once 
mayor of the city of Liverpool. One of the principal owners is Mr. 
Forward. I suppose the Senator from New York wishes to do some- 
thing to revive American commerce, and I take by way of illustration 
a steamship line sailing under the British flag the ports of the 
United States directly to South America, and ask the Senator why can 
not an American line compete between our own ports and South Amer- 
ica with the British line? 

One word more, if the Senator please, and I will not interrupt him 
further. The bill which has been reported from the committee, if I 
understand correctly the Senator from Maine who has of it, is 
to strike off the shackles and place us on exact equality with other na- 
tions in respect to tonnage and in respect to all other matters. Then 
why can not an American line compete with a British line? . 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If theSenatorhad listened to the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Missouri on the other side of this question 
he would have had a complete and perfect answer to that question, be- 
cause that answer was given in the correspondence which he read from 
Mr. Griseom, who described the condition of affairs in ing the Red 
Star line from New York to Antwerp under the flag of Belgium and 
running the line from Philadelphia to Liverpool under the American 
flag. The difference against the American ships in the four run from 
Philadelphia amounted to $60,000 a year, or $15,000 on each ship, for 
wages alone. That was the difference between the wages paid to 
American seamen under the American flag and the wages paid under 
the British flag or under any foreign flag. Of course what is true in 
the case of the Red Star line from New York to Antwerp and what is 
true of the line from Philadelphia to Liverpool would be equally true 
of a British line running from New York to Brazil under the English 
flag. Her pay and her expenses would be proportionately less than 
those of a line under the American flag. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield a moment longer in that 
connection? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. z 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand the argument of the Senator from 
Missouri, as also the argument which the Senator from New York now 
advances, replying as he does to the Senator from Missouri, but we are 
met by the bill reported from the committee, which both the Senator 
from New York and myself indorse and support, which provides for 
doing away with that difference. There is no invidious distinction, 
there can be none, under the bill reported by the Senator from Maine. 
What, then, remains to be done? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I will endeavor, as far as possible, to- 
answer the question of the Senator. He says that the bill proposes to- 
do away with this difference in wages. There is an amendment to be 
offered to this bill coming from the Senator who has it in charge which 

roposes to uaa, on law, which now requires that all seamen upon 
American ships be discharged when the ship arrives at its home 
port, when the voyage is terminated that then the seaman shall be dis- 
charged and a new crew shipped. It is now proposed to change the 
law so that a contract may be made for the round trip, or for any defi- 
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nite period of time, the same as in the English service; but I think the 
Senator will find that you can not get men to ship under the American 
; reen sven hy snd re receive anything less than American wages. 
us su; Let us suppose that there is an American 
steunashitiy willing: rouli regularly from New York to Liverpool under the 
aT flag. When she starts out upon her first trip she with 
American officers and with a crew which has been shipped in New York 
at the regular going in New York, which are substantially the 
same as those paid in the coastwise trade and which are about 60 per 
cent. higher than the es Liverpool or in any port in Europe. 
When the vessel has reached Liverpool we will suppose that a portion 
of her crew are disabled, that the master finds it necessary to take in 
some men. He takes in a few new men, lish sailors, Norwegians, 
or whatever they may be, at the going price in Liverpool, which is 60 
p cent. lower than he is paying the rest of his crew. Does anybody 
ieve that when that crew has returned to New York those men work- 
ing side by side, one recei 60 per cent. less than the other, will be 
Satisfied? Does any one believe that it will be possible to continue 
them in service for any lengthof time? Does he not believe that in nine 
cases out of ten, when they have arrived at New York they will desert 
and attempt to ship in other ships where they can get full American 
wages? There is no question about it; and while in a few cases a ship 
might take advantage of low in Europe, yet it nine cases out of 
nee in a judgment, it will do no good whatever. The fact is that 
E the world over means higher wages to the American 
parieri man. Itis for these higher wages that half a million of the 
laboring men of Europe came upon our soil last year. They came be- 
cause they knew they would receive higher wages than they were re- 
ceiving at home. Whenever a foreigner sets his foot upon our shores 
he expects to receive the benefits which come from our system of gov- 
ernment. You may goto Castle Garden, where all the immigrants are 
landed, and you will find hundreds of men, farm laborers, who never 
in all their lives received more than £5 per year for their service, and 
I will venture to say that wits one of them in less than thirty days 
will be working on American s for £5 per month. I know farm- 
ers who have gone to Castle Garden e g to get cheap farm labor- 
ers; they have paid their fare from New York into the central part of 
the State and have put them upon their farms, and in less than thirty 
days they have repudiated their contracts and demanded the goin 
wages of the farmers about them. These they have always receiv: 
and always will receive; it can not be prevented. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from New York now permit 
me to suppose a case, he having supposed one, and he having supposed 
almost an impossible one? i 

Suppose the American ship-owner discharges all the American crew 
when he reaches the port of Liverpool, and hires fora month or a year, 
or a term of years, as is not an uncommon thing for English shi 
todo. Ihave the authority of an officer of the White Star Steamship 
line for saying that, on one of its ships on which I made a passage, 
every member of the crew almost had been there for eighteen months. 
Now he hires that crew, a British crew, if you please, a German crew, 
a Scotch crew, an Irish crew; he hires them at the prevailing wages 
paid there. Ifthe American ship-owner i is to be handicapped by $20 a 
month extra because he deems it necessary, or expedient even, to em- 
ploy an American crew, he might just as well quit the ocean carrying. 

eis confronted by competition upon the ocean, and he must meet the 
competition on equal terms and not on unequal terms. 

Mr. MILLER, ı of New York. Mr. President, that is all we ask— 
equal terms. It is not possible to get that from the American Congress. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from New Jersey asked a question which 
I should like to answer. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to have it answered. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FRYE. About six years there was a line started between 
the United States and Rio de Janeiro, an exceedingly important com- 
munication, absolutely necessary for our manufacturers to send any 
goods to Rio de Janeiro. Dom Pedro proposed to pay that line $100,- 
000 a year for ing his mails direct from Rio de Janeiro to New 
York. The United States paid that line for carrying the mail from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro about $4,000, which would make in all 
$104,000 a year. The United States would pay no more. The result 
was that Dom Pedro withdrew his $100,000 a year, and all that that 
line of ships received for carrying the mail was $4,000. The Royal 
Steamship line to Brazil received $1,500,000 a year for carrying the 
English mail to Brazil, and the Brazilian Government paid about :$800,- 
bes more to the same vessels, making over $2,000,000 paid for carrying 

e mails. 

I have in my desk, sent to me by the Senator from California only a few 
daysago, astatement as to the line touchingat New Zealand from Califor- 
nia. We pay that line, I think, about $2,000 year, or perhaps only $1,000 
& year, for carrying the mail, while New Zealand pays that line some 
$75,000 for carrying their mail. New Zealand has just notified that line 
that it will no longer pay that $75,000 if the United States pays but 
$1,000. There is no sense init, and they have notified the line that they 


will take off the pay. Under this bill you establish a line between here and 
Rio de Janeiro, and pay that line only a fair price, not $1,500,000 a year, 


nothing of that kind, no subsidy of any kind, only what any fair man 
would say was a fair and reasonable price, just exactly what you pay 
your coastwise steamers, and your stages, and your railroads, so much 
amile. Brazil will meet you half way and pay an equal amount, and 

‘ou will be able to sustain a line between New York and Rio de Janeiro. 


ithout a fair and decent pay you can not sustain it. 
answer to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Maine has reported to the 
Senate a bill in which he proposes to give adequate compensation for 
the transportation of the mail. I do not approve of the act of a great 
Government which meets an American ship, takes the ship-owner by 
the throat, and says to him, ‘‘ You can not leave the American dock un- 
til you put the American mails on board,’’ and then robs him of the 
compensation to which he is entitled for carrying them. I approve of 
no such policy. No great government can afford to make its citizens 
work for less than adequate compensation. Is 3 cents per mile ade- 
quate compensation, as was paid to the American Steamship Company 
for carrying the mails across the ocean? Is 7 cents a mile adequate 
com tion to the Pacific Mail line for carrying the United States 
m: No, sir; by no means. As the Senator from Maine very justly 
stated in his speech the other day, the Government of the United 
States had made a million dollars and covered it into the Treasury out 
of the profits of the robbery they perpetrated upon their own citizens. 
I have no sympathy with any such course as that. I will support the 
bill that the Senator from Maine has reported, gladly and enthusias- 
tically; but I go further. 

Mr FRYE. I beg pardon of the Senator from New York for having 
interrupted him. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Just how far the section in the bill 
which permits the shipmaster to make a contract with the sailors for 
any length of time they may choose will go to relieving the difficulties 
which have been discussed remains to beseen. In my judgment it will 
do but very little, and if it is to bring about a condition of affairs which 
the Senator from New Jersey indicates that it may bring about, that 
is to say, that all steamships sailing under the American to foreign 
ports will be manned entirely by foreigners and not by American citi- 
zens, I have no sympathy with Lit; for one of the chief aims, as I under- 
stand it, of the Government giving this money to increase our mercantile 
marine, to aid it and to build it up, is to give to us a class of seamen 
and officers who will be prepared in case of war or in any emergency 
to be taken into the naval service of the United States. If the proposed 
amendment of the law is to lead only to the employment of foreigners 
pee all our ships, then for one I shall hope that the amendment may 

il. 

I do not believe it ible that you can sail an American ship under 
an American flag without paying American wages. If the American 
ship, in the case supposed by the Senator from New Jersey, should sail 
into Liverpool'and there discharge its entire crew of American sailors 
and reship a crew entirely of English sailors at English wages, I do not 
believe that it would be possible for that ship to hold its sailors when 
they returned to New York. I believe that within a short period and 
within a very few trips they would all desert, and that the ship would 
be compelled to come back to shipping its crews in New York and to 
paying the New York or American wages. That is my belief; but 
nevertheless as the bill proposes so far as it can to relieve us from that 
situation, and to leave the shipmasters free to make their contracts for 
any time that they may see fit, I am willing that the experimentshould 
be made. I hope that it will not result in the condition of affairs de- 
scribed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment, not 
for a speech, but only to make a suggestion? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am afraid the matter is not fully understood. 
I was informed by Mr. Forward, ex-mayor of the city of Liverpool, the 
president of the Atlas line, whose ships sail to the different ports of 
South America, that he paid his crews all alike. I asked him if he paid 
more than was paid in England for the like service. He said: * Yes; 
slightly more, because of the unhealthiness of the ports to which they 
run as compared with the general business of English shipping.” He 
found no difficulty in shipping his men; they were Americans and they 
were of all nationalities, and he paid them but very little more than was 
paid by the shipmasters in England for the same service. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Ihave no information in regard to 
that, and Isubmit to the Senator himself that speaking upon the matter 
of the wages of seamen in the different lines we should be very accurate 
and we should have the exaet figures. The figures have been given by 
the Senator from Missouri in regard to the Red Star line to Antwerp 
and in to the British line owned by Americans running from 
Philadelphia, and in both cases the figures show that the wages paid 
under the American flag are about 60 per cent. more than the wages 
paid under the foreign flag. I can not suppose that the Atlas Company 
or any other company of English shippers would run a line from New 
York to Brazil and pay full American wages. I have no doubt that 
their wages are substantially the same as the wages paid in Liv erpool 
or Rio de Janeiro or any other foreign port. 

From my conversation with Mr. + ais whose letters I have read 
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here, I have this memorandum: The Belgian line, which is owned by 
Americans, which has a charter in Belgium, receives a subsidy from 
the Belgian Government of $100,000 per annum and freedom from all 
port and light-house charges, which amount to $25,000 more. This 
American line, sailing under the Belgian flag, receives a bonus of 
$125,000 from Belgium. The wages paid upon an American ship for 
the ordinary seaman is $35 per month. Upon the Belgian line for the 
same grade of seamen the wages are $20 per month. This amounted 
upon the four American ships to $60,000 per anrum, or $15,000 upon 
each ship. The wages were greater than they were upon the four 
English ships. That, it will be seen, is equivalent to 3 per cent. upon 
the entire cost of the four ships, which was 52,000,000. The differ- 
ence in wages under the American flag upon this line of which we have 
heard so much is just 3 cent. upon the entire cost of the line. It 
will be seen that it would be impossible in a close business, as the ship- 
ping business now is, that any man should live under such disad- 
vantages. 

What is the remedy? One of the remedies is that suggested, of 
which we have just spoken, in which the terms of contract by the sea- 
men are to be at will and for any length of time. ButI claim that the 
principal item and the only item of any value which will lead to the 
building up of our merchant marine is that clause which provides for 
proper compensation for the carrying of the mails. I believe that if 
the bill is passed with that clause in it in twelve months we will have 
at least half a dozen new steamship lines running to the various ports 
in South America, in the West Indies, and in Central America. They 
will go there to bring back sugar and coffee and dye-woods and other 
raw materials which are found in the tropical countries, and of neces- 
sity the owners of those lines will seek to carry freight back. They 
will attempt to make a sale in those countries of our own products. 
They will attempt to introduce our manufactured goods. They will 
be compelled to do this, for no line of steamérs running to South America 
and having no return freight toSouth America from this country could 
live even with a large subsidy from the Government. The result will 
be that instead of a balance of trade being against us of more than 
$50,000,000 in South America, in less than two years it will be all 
wiped out, and we will be paying for our coffee and sugar with our 
flour, our wheat, our bacon, and the other products of our farms. 

It is this trade that we want. It is this trade which I believe the 
bill will give us, and I trust that the Senators upon the other side will 
be willing to take the bill as it is, leaving out the contested proposition 
of free ships, knowing that it will be impossible for us to agree con- 
cerning it. The bill has been made without touching that question at 
all. It relieves American ships from many of the burdens which now 
come upon it. It relieves us of nearly all the fees of American consuls 
in foreign ports, which is no small item. It relieves the shipmasters 
principally from the expense of what are called extra wages in case of 
dismissal or discharge in a foreign port; it relieves them trom the hos- 
pital tax, and it reduces many of the burdens which are now placed 
upon them. In the judgment of the best shipmasters and merchants 
in this country if the bill can pass it will within ten years more than 
double the present foreign commerce of our country under our own 
flag. s 

Certainly we can not expect any great increase unless something of 
this kind is done. The competition is very great. There are to-day a 
large number of iron steamships tied up upon the Clyde and at other 
points because there are no to If ourships are to goout 
into the commerce of the world they must go with some backing from 
the Government. They must go with some promise of aid and some 
promise that it will be continuous. It must not be fora twelvemonth. 
These contracts, instead of being made for four years as provided in the 
bill, ought to be made for at least ten years, as the English Government 
has made its contracts for long periods of time. It is only in this way 
that capital can be induced to go into the business. Certainly Ameri- 
can capital, which can be so profitably used in our railroad enterprises, 
in steamships upon our interior rivers, in manufacturing, in farming, 
and in cattle-raising, can not be induced to invest itself on the unstable 
seas unless there is more than a fair prospect of success, and without this 
aid I believe nothing whatever will be done. 

Speaking of the competition which must necessarily come when our 
ships go into this foreign trade in competition with England, let me 
refer once more to the effort which was made to establish the American 
line to Brazil. When those ships were put on the freight on coffee to 
New York was $14 per ton. The ships had nosooner commenced run- 
ning than the British lines in competition reduced the rate to $5a ton, 
almost two-thirds. As soon as the line had failed and had been with- 
drawn the rates went back again. Our ship merchants know that this 
competition is great and severe, and unless we are willing to give some 
aid we can not expect that they will invest their money in it. 

The Senator from Missouri, in closing his argument the other day, de- 
clared that our tariff system is one of the chief reasons for the failure 
of our mercantile marine. Let me read what he said: 


The great obstacle to the restoration of our shipping interest lies in the pro- 
tective system, of which the navigation laws are a part. high protection 
and exclusive has stimulated production to an abnormal degre, and has 
put up the price of labor and also increased the cost of living. Our ships which 
go out upon the ocean to compete with those of other nations are handicapped 
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by an excess in first cost, and by the fact that they are loaded when they go out, 
but have nothing to bring back. 

I regret that the Senator is not now in his seat, for certainly this 
statement in regard to the amount of our foreign trade and the state- 
ment that the ships that go out loaded bring nothing back can not be 
borne out by the returns of the foreign commerce of this country. I 
make the broad statement, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
the foreign trade of this country, both exports and imports, has always 
been the greatest under a protective tariff. I say I make that broad 
statement without fear of successful contradiction. Itmay seem para- 
doxical; nevertheless the reports of the foreign commerce of this coun- 
try for the past fifty years will bear me out in the assertion. Why has 
it been so? Because the protective-tariff system has made our people 
rich; it has made our farmers rich; it has enabled our farmers to grow 
large quantities of grain for exportation; it has enabled our people to be 
large consumersof foreign manufactured goods of the finer grades which 
we do not yet make. The result has been that under our protective 
system the foreign trade of the country has constantly and rapidly 
grown in volume. Except that there is a lull in business now, it has 
never been greater than for the past two or three years, and instead of 
there being any lack of tonnage, and instead of there being any lack of 
merchandise and of produce to go out, and any Jack of return ca: 
the business of to-day is nearly ten times what it was when the Amer- 
ican merchant marine was at its highest point. Let us look a little at 
the figures and see how near the Senator trom Missouri is right or how 
far he is wrong. I have just read his language when he said: 

Our ships which go out upon the ocean to com) with those of other nations 
are handicapped by an excess in first cost, and by the fact that they are loaded 
when they go out, but have nothing to bring baci. = 

In 1835 the exports from this country amounted to $100,459,481; 
our imports in that year were $136,764,295. In 1850 we had grown a 
little in our foreign trade, which was under substantially free trade 
or a tariff for revenue. In 1850 our exports were only $134,900,233; 
our imports that year were $173,509,526. In 1860 the country had 
grown, and our exports that year were $316,242,423; our imports were 
a little more, $353,616,119. During the first years of the war our for- 
eigu trade diminished, but in 1870 our exports were $376,616,473 and 
our imports were $435,958,408. In 1880 the grand total is as follows of 
our foreign trade: Exports, $823,946,353; and our imports had risen to 
the enormous sum of $667,954,746. This was under what our friend 
sees fit to call a high protective-tariff system, which had been then in 
existence for twenty years. The next year, 1881, our exports were a 
little larger, but only a little. The exports were $883,925,947, and 
our imports were a little less, 642,664,628. 

Thus it will be seen that the growth in our exports and imports has 
been something phenomenal since the close of the war, and to-day, with 
the exception of the year 1881, the foreign trade of this country for the 
past year was much greater than ever before and was about eight times 
what it was in 1835. It will be seen from these figures that the tariff 
instead of reducing the amount of our foreign trade has vastly increased 
it. It has given us an immense surplus of wheat, of corn, and of vari- 
ous farm products for exportation. It has the face of the coun- 
try. It has reduced farming to a science. It has introduced all the 
modern machinery of agriculture, and it now has rendered it possible 
for ten men to produce upon a farm more than a hundred men could 
have done twenty-five years ago. Thus it is that we are enabled to feed 
our own fifty or sixty million people and have this large surplus to ex- 
port every year. It has brought money into our pockets, and it has 
made us able to consume more of the luxuries of Europe, more of its 
fine manufactures and of its art manufactures, than ever before, and 
to-day our foreign trade, both export and import, is fully ten times 
what it was when the American merchant marine was carrying 85 per 
cent. of our entire foreign commerce. i 

No; instead of the tariff having been the cause of our decline, it has, 
so far as it has affected it at all, been directly in the opposite direction. 
It has increased the foreign trade, and if the American Congress had 
maintained a continuous policy of protection to its foreign shipping 
trade, as the English Government has done, barring the losses which 
we made in the war, the merchant marine of America to-day would be 
in the proportion that it was before the war. But England has followed 
one continuous and unvarying course. From the beginning of steam 
navigation down to the present day she has never failed to protect and 
build up her steam shipping trade. She has done this knowing and 
realizing full well that wherever the royal mail steamship went there 
it carried the English merchant and the English goods and there it 
created commerce for England. By so doing it has helped to build up 
the workshops of England, it has enabled England to reach every for- 
eign market direct through her own channels and through her own 
merchants. 

Any one who will to-day travel in South America, in Central Amer- 
ica, or in Mexico will at once see under how great disadvantages the 
American manufacturer labors if he should desire to introduce his goods 
into those countries. The entire importing and exporting irado of all 
those countries is in the hands of European merchants. e European 
lines come regularly to their ports, and if they desire foreign goods they 
can obtain them in less than half the time from England that they can 
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from the United States. Under such circumstances it can not be ex- 

that we shall have much if any trade with them. The result 
is that we are to-day necessarily buying all the raw products of South 
America and selling them almost nothing in return. There is but one 
way in my judgment by which this can be That is to give 
to the American , to American merchant steamships, such compen- 
sation for carrying the mails as will enable them to go into competition 
with foreign steamship lines and maintain themselves; and wherever 
the American steamship shall go there it will carry the American mer- 
chant, there it will American goods, and there it will finally estab- 
lish a great commerce for us. 

It can not be expected, in my judgment, that this thing shall be done 
inaday. There must be a persistent and a determined effort, and 
there must be a settled policy by Congress upon which the merchants 
and business men of this country can rely. It is because we have to- 
day no policy, because there has been no promise given to the mer- 
chants or to our business men, that up to the present time we have done 
nothing in this t field. 

Let us, then, legislate somewhat in the interest of the business men 
of this country. Let us do something by our votes here to build up this 
industry, if it be worth anything. I know that some of my friends on 
the other side (or at all events some of those who furnish the ideas for 
the free-trade agitation in this country) have told the country over and 
over again that it made no difference to this country who did its carry- 
ing, provided it was done by those who would do it the cheapest. That 
undoubtedly is the logical conclusion of free trade—undoubtedly that 
is correct if free trade is to rule—but I do not believe that even those 
who are termed free-traders here will be willing to accept that proposi- 
tion and to stand upon that. Kno that it is not in the interest 
and that it has never been the policy of this country to maintain a large 
navy or a large army, believing that it is for the best interest of the 
country and for the protection of the country that we should rely chiefly 
in times of trouble upon the militia for our Army and upon the Amer- 
ican merchant marine for men for the Navy, it seems to me that it is 
wise at this time to expend some of our surplus revenue in giving en- 
couragement to American shipping. Instead of looking about to see 
how we can reduce the revenue, instead of desiring to abolish the inter- 
nal revenue or to cut down the tariff, would it not be well to do what 
England and what other countries have done, and give some encourage- 
ment to American shipping by adopting the clause in regard to carry- 
ing the mails? But I would be glad to go much further. I would be 
Em to go to the extent substantially of the French law, of paying a 

irect bounty to all American ships in proportion to the number of miles 
run per ton. I believe with Mr. Griscom and with Mr. Houston that 
that is necessary if you are rapidly to revive American shipping. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me just there to settle a ques- 
tion of fact between him and myself? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator to say that the French law, 
which he now lauds so much, did not give a bounty to foreign mail 
ships. I believe I am correct in regard to the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I think the Senator is not quite right 
as to my statement. I said that as I understood the law it gave first a 
large bounty for all ships to be built in France, and then it gave a 
bounty to all ships run under the French flag. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senator now if he is willing to adopt the 
French system and incorporate it in our statute. The French law 
which Mr. Griscom alludes to and which the Senator approves gives a 
bounty to all French-built ships. Then it gives half the same bounty 
to all foreign ships brought under the French flag. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Of course the Senator sees the differ- 
ence in the situation. Before we can arrive at that we should have to 
repeal the navigation laws in regard to ships, and we are not now dis- 
cussing that part of the question. 

Mr. VEST. That is what I am trying to do; but I want to show 
that the French system which the Senator approves of does admit for- 
eign-built vessels, and not only admits them but gives half the bounty 
to thent that it gives to their own vessels. If the Senator will turn to 
page 226 of the report of the ial committee of which both he and 
myself were members he will find a translation of the French act. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have no doubt as to the correctness 
of the statement. 

Mr. VEST. The French act says: 

For foreign-built vessels the bounty is reduced to one-half of the above as- 
signed amount. 

Mr. Griscom himself, in the letter which I read some two weeks since, 
in discussing this question of the merchant marine, concludes with his 
remedy in these words: 


1. Adopt the French bounty system, or one approximating it. 
2. Admit for five years foreign-built vessels for the foreign trade to American 


registry. ` 
The only difference between Mr. Griscom and myself is that I want 
the ships admitted without limitation as to time, and he for five years. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. The difference in the situation is this: 
France for twenty or more years has been going on under a free-ship 
law allowing ships of any nation to be registered under her flag. For 


more than twenty years she has been doing tbat; she has been subsi- 
dizing her steamship lines and she has found out that under that she 
was not making the advancement that she ought to make. Believing 
that it was necessary that she should be deri, Peper country if she 
was to be a ship-sai country, she passed the law of which so much 
has been said, which gives a neg, dame for all ships built in France 
and then it gives another 1 unty for the sailing of ships, and it 
gives, as the Senator has said, one-half the bounty for all the ships 
which are under her flag, no matter where they come from. As the 
greater part of the ships now under the French flag were purchased 
from England or elsewhere, of course it would not be just to exclude 
them (as they are now owned by Frenchmen) from co in for the 
benefits of the act; but we are entirely in a different condition. We 
have no ships to-day flying the American flag except such as were 
built in America. I am desirous of following, as I said before, sub- 
stantially the French system. That has been recommended to us by 
several commercial bodies, and I believe I can state that, so far as my 
memory now serves me, no important commercial body in the United 
States in ing their recommendations to our committee of investi- 
gation or to the Committee on Commerce have ever recommended free 
ships as a remedy for the trouble. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco recommended a draw- 
back system, which is equivalent to a bounty for building; and some 
association in Philadelphia recommended substantially the French sys- 
tem, which has been recommended by Mr. Griscom, of which I have 
spoken; and so all over the country various commercial bodies, largely 
chambers of commerce, have presented their views. In nearly every 
ease they have approved of all the items that are contained in this bill, 
and I believe I am correct in stating now that not a single one of them 
ever officially recommended the passage of a free-ship law. 

Now I submit to the judgment of the Senate and to the judgment 
of the Senator from Missouri, with this state of facts, with all the great 
shipping merchants, all the great ship-owners of this country saying 
to us distinctly, over their own signatures, that ‘‘ free ships” would 
be of no benefit and would not relieve us of the trouble, and the great 
commercial bodies of this country not advising it, is it wise that we 
shall at this time attempt to pass any such measure? And shall we 
not take the measures which we believe to be wise and which have 
been recommended by all these leading representative men of the coun- 
try, shall we not enact them into law and see what can be done? As 
I was saying before the Senator from Missouri interrupted me, I believe 
it would be wise to take some of this large surplus of which we hear 
so much and use it as a fund to encourage and advance the American 
merchant marine. This measure which we have proposed in regard to 
amail-pay provides simply that we may expend in this service what we 
receive from the foreign mail service. It amounts in round numbers 
to about a million and a half. Instead of that we ought to be able to 
pay out in this way certainly as much as England is paying to-day after 
she has expended $250,000,000 in this service. Can we expect that 
our citizens can compete with her if we do not give them equal en- 
couragement and equal aid? I think not. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate for a moment to some of the 
other subsidies that are now paid by ofher governments to their mer- 
chant marine for carrying the mails. Itis mail-pay; I call it a subsidy. 
I think the contracts which I have read made by the British Govern- 
ment with the Peninsular and Oriental and Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Companies, and with Cunard and others, prove that they are subsidies 
in the strict sense of the word, that they are given for the purpose of 
guaranteeing a dividend on the stock of the company and without much 
consideration as to the real service performed by the company. France 
to-day pays—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Before the Senator proceeds to that branch of 

the question I should like to ask him does he consider that the $100,000 
given by the Belgian Government to the so-called Belgian line is a sub- 
sidy ? 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. It is a subsidy in this sense: I sup- 
pose the company take whatever mails the Belgian Government see 
fitto put upon the line; but the amount of mails carried, I am informed, 
is very small comparatively. If the pay was made to correspond with 
our pay, that is the sea postage, the same as we pay to the Cunard line, 
and the Inman line, it would amount to a very small sum, nothing like 
a hundred thousand dollars, and probably not even $5,000. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Butit is $100,000 for carrying the Belgian mail. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. And as aninducement for the line to be under 
the Belgian flag. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now,underthe bill reported by theSenator from 
Maine, if I understand it aright, it will grant a very great increase by 
the United States Government over what the Belgian Government pays; 
in other words, say that it is 4,000 miles from New York to Antwerp— 
they will receive pay under this bill at the rate of $1 per mile, or $4,000 
a me It will remembered, however, that that is but one way. 
The United States mails go from the United States to Belgium. When 
they start from Belgium this way, it is the Belgium mail. Consider 
that they run a weekly line, that being the condition on which the 
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$100,000 is paid now by the Belgian Government. Then we shall be 
paying the Belgian line $200,000. Is that asubsidy, or isit only a just 
and fair compensation for carrying the mails? 

My point is this: Will the so-called American line, once so called, 
now the Belgian line, turn around and come under the American 
for $200,000 subsidy, as against the $100,000 Belgian subsidy? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Of course I can not answer that ques- 
tion; Mr. Griscom could answer it much better than I could. How 
many ships there are in the Red Star line I do not know; but if there 
are six or eight or ten the difference in wages would certainly use up 
the entire $200,000, and there would be no inducement to come under 
the American 

Mr. MCP. IN. Suppose they do not pay the wages? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I hope the Senator does not believe 
that the wages of American seamen are controlled by the present law, 
or that they are going to be changed by it. It is impossible to do 
that. There is no sort of legislation which can be devised or brought 
in here which will materially affect the wages of American seamen. It 
may be possible, as the Senator has ted, that we could get along 
entirely without American seamen, and that our ships could run under 
the American flag with foreign seamen; but it is not for that kind of a 
mercantile marine that I am laboring. I am not trying to help that 
kind of a mercantile marine which shall consist first of a ship built by 
English labor, from ish iron and English cordage and English lum- 
ber, and then to be run by English sailors, and the only thing American 
about it to be the stars and stripes at the masthead. I do not care to 
have such a mercantile marine as that. If we can not build our own 
ships here out of American iron and American labor, and if we can not 
man them bs focal hearty American seamen, then we had betteradopt 
the policy of the theoretical free-traders and say that it matters not who 
does our carrying trade so that it is done at the cheapest possible rate; 
andif that is all that is to come out of this bill—English ships and Eng- 
lish sailors under the American flag—I care nothing about it; I want 
none of it. 

But I was arguing that instead of simply cutting down our revenue 
we had better devote some of it to the building up of an American ma- 
rine which would be in fact auxiliary to our Navy in case we should need 
it, and for that purpose I was going to call the attention of the Senate 
to what is now being paid by foreign governments for this kind of service 
for which we propose to pay under this section of the bill. 


Recapitulation of nations that are to-day paying subsidies to shipping and 
the amounts paid thereto. 


Great Bri . 3,750,000 
Italy...... . 8,228,000 
Brazil .. 1, 704, 000 
The Aust 1, 500, 000 
Austria. saan 1, 030, 000 
Russia ... 1, 650, 000 
Sweden and Norway... os 175, 000 
RIGS E ERIE ssh R EE CEOE EIET EET T RG 806, 000 


The little Republic of Mexico, with scarcely a port upon her borders 
into which a ship can get, paid last year over $800,000 for carrying her 
foreign mails. 

ORISA toy B TEA E EETA a E E a R e ~ $200,000 


And that reminds me of what I should have stated in connection 
with this attempted establishment of a line from New York to Brazil 
under the American flag. When the United States Government re- 
fused to give any subsidy and to meet Brazil half-way, agents of Canada 
went to Brazil and offered to that government that if they would ex- 


tend the subsidy to a Canadian line the Canadian Government would 
meet it half-way, and the result was that when our line died a Can- 
adian line took its place and is running to-day, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment pays it something over $100,000 as a subsidy for carrying the 
mails, and Brazil paysthe sameamount. Canada pays all told $200,000. 
CSTE A STAI I E E S EE T aeconapoaasonee 


$100, 000 


The United States, to American ships (postage) @............-:....-cceceseeeseeee 


Total, with United States postage................-.cccsssccecssseseersercenceeces 
aThe United States, to foreign ships, $230,000. 


That is what we have to meet. Nearly $23,000,000 is paid out every 
year by the principal governments of the world for the maintenance of 
their steamship lines, Great Britain has continuously followed her sys- 
tem of subsidizing her steamship lines for the avowed purpose of main- 
taining British commerce, to make a market for British manufactures, 


and to bring back to Great Britain all the raw materials of the world 
in order that they may be manufactured in her workshops and give 
labor to her people. 

This bill will give for this service about one million and a half dollars. 
Perhaps it is all that it is wise to attempt to do at the present time; but 
I am satisfied that if we are to expect any large development of our mer- 


chant marine it must be through much larger and more generous ap- 
propriations than this bill proposes. ~“ 

I hope, Mr. President, that we shall be enabled to pass this bill sub- 
stantially as it came from the committee, and that the question of *‘ free 
ships ’’ may be left in the condition where in the judgment of the best 
sailing-masters and best merchants of this country it should be left, 
where it is, save this, that as I have said before, I am entirely willing 
to meet the question of free ships on the ground of the tariff and to so 
far amend our navigation laws as to provide that any American can 
import anyship from abroad upon paying what may be considered to be 
a fair tariff upon it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If I had any ambition to enter into a discus- 
sion of this bill, I should have certainly done so prior to the time when 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] and the honorable 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] took the floor and l panal ex- 
hausted the whole subject. Anything I could say would be a repeti- 
tion of what they have already said better than I can. 

I quite agree with the honorable Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] 
in this report. I think there is no provision in the bill he has reported, 
at least I have been able to find none, to which I can object, and for 
one I desire to thank that Senator. His committee deserves the thanks 
of the Senate and the thanks of the people of the whole country for 
the intelligent manner in which they have reported to the Senate a bill 
embodying so many reforms in the navigation laws as this bill does. 
But there is one distinguished member of the committee, the honor- 
able Senator from Missouri, who wishes to go further, and his ideas 
have found expression in an amendment to this bill now before the 
Senate. I wish tosay that [amin ery with theSenator’s amend- 
ment, subject to certain restrictions which I now p: to offer; my 
convictions are that the Senator who has offered the amendment will 
not disagree with me materially in regard to the restrictions I propose. 

I wish to offer some amendments to his amendment, and will not un- 
dertake any extended remarks on the bill itself, for certainly it would 
be unwise to occupy the time of the Senate in discussing a bill which, 
so far as I know, will receive the almost unanimous support of the Sen- 
ate. I had the honor on Friday of submitting an amendment, which 
is now before the Senate, to the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri; but as I wish to add to that amendment, I will send to the Sec- 
retary’s desk the list of amendments, including the one already offered, 
which I desire at the proper time shall receive consideration. 

The first amendment I offer is in line 8 of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri; I think there is an omission unintended by the 
Senator. I wish to insert after the word ‘“‘iron,’’ in line 8, the words 
‘or steel;’’ in line 12, after the word ‘‘equipment,’’ I wish to insert 
‘tor repair.” I wish to strike out the word ‘‘five,’’ in line 2 of the 
second section of the amendment, and insert ‘‘ seven.” 

The reason I wish to do this, if itted to discuss the matter now— 
and I shall be very brief about it—is, that the Senator will observe 
that in the first section of his amendment and in the last line he pro- 
poses to admit materials free of duty after the Ist day of January, 
1885. Owing to the complete appliances upon the other side of the 
ocean a steamship can be constructed in much less time there than it 
can be here with our imperfect and meager appliances. 

I wish to give a sufficient length of time between the importation of 
the raw material and the time required to build and market the ship, 
so that our ship-builders can compete upon a given day with the ship- 
builders of any other nation in the world. In other words, if an Eng- 
lish ship-builder can build aship in six months and can supply the 
American demand in six months from the 1st day of January, 1885, 
and the American ship-builder can not do it under eighteen months, 
I propose to restrict the American purchaser of a foreign ship to the 
eighteen months, giving the twelve months’ difference to our ship-build- 
ers to manufacture and market their ships in competition with the 
ship-builder on the other side. 

I do not know that I should not be satisfied with fhe Ist of May, 
1886, but certainly there ought to be a discrimination as to the time, 
for a foreign ship-builder can be prepared with his ship on the 2d day 
of January, 1885, to market in the American market, while the Ameri- 
can ship-builder can not avail himself of the cheap material until the 
ist day of January, 1885. Therefore it is that I suggest this amend- 
ment. 

Another amendment which I have already had the honor to offer is 
at the end of section 2 of the Senator’s amendment to add: 

Provided, That such ships shall be excluded from the coastwise trade. 


I have another amendment, in line 4 of section 2 of the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, after the word ‘‘ vessel,” to insert: 
Not less than 3,000 tons net measurement. 


In this regard I am more liberal in support of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri than the amendment agreed toin the House bill. 
This amendment I think the Senator should be willing to accept. 

There is another amendment that I propose to offer to section 1 of 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, lines 9 and 10, to strike 
out “‘engines, boiler plates and tubes, and machinery.” I strike these 
words out for the purpose of inserting the following: 

Boiler plates, tubes, flues of all descriptions, furnaces, pig-iron, and yellow- 
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metal for castings, iron and steel blooms, shaft forgings not turned or fitted, 
and all other material, metallic or otherwise, used in the construction of marine 
boilers and engines. 


In other words, I enlarge upon the idea of the Senator from Missouri 
as to the number of enumerated articles to be admitted free of duty, but 
I restrict the importation of the engine and the machinery, and for this 
reason: Ifyou aimit enginesand machinery under this swooping clause, 
you in fact admit the importation ofan engine complete in all its parts, 
ready for service, ready to be dropped into the hold of the ship, which 
will be used in the coastwise trade. I make no hesitation in 
saying = I favor protecting the American ship-builder in the protected 
trade. i i 


Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. How long does the Senator from New Jersey think that 
any protection could be maintained for the coastwise trade after by our 
laws we had thrown open the foreign trade to the American citizen who 
might buy ships abroad for that trade? How long would it be before 
the American citizen who had bought his ship abroad with American 
money, under our laws, would claim that he should be admitted to all 
the trade that any American citizens might engage in? The British 
coasting trade is thrown open, and when Great Britain, after protecting 
her ship-yards and shipping interests, saw that she had arrived ata 
point where she could compete with the world, threw open her shipping 
laws to the world, she also opened the coasting trade as well. How 
long does the Senator believe it would be before we should be obliged 
to do that? 

Mr. McPHERSON. ‘Thequestion isa very easy one to answer. We 
should retain it just exactly as long as we retain the laws on thestatute- 
book that protect it. The navigation laws now on our statute-book 
have been there since 1790; this is 1884—almost a century. 

Mr. HALE. But the Senator proposes now to change those naviga- 


tion laws. 
As to the foreign trade only, and not to the 


Mr. HALE. And when he breaks in, what logicis there, if you will 
admit free ships to engage in the foreign trade, in preventing their en- 

ing also in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Sa reaps sf will not buy ships at 
all, any reform of the navigation laws be of no avail. ere was 
one period in the history of this country when we did a part of 
the commerce of the world. Why do we not do it now? The era in 
which we succeeded was an era of wooden ships, and they exist to-day 
only in history. The era with which we have to deal to-day is an era 
of iron ships with the screw propeller and with the compound-engine. 
That is the thing which has driven American commerce from the ocean. 
Sape say the Alabama did it. That was an incident and not the cause 
of 


e decline of American shipping, If the Alabama and her consorts 
had never existed, the condition of things would be very little different 
from what they are to-day. 


But, as I maintain, the American people to-day are disposed to enter 
the field of commerce; they have ceased to invest their money in do- 
mestic enterprises, largely protected as they have been by the legislation 
of Congress, and to-day they are seeking new fields for their capital. If 
that were not so, we might make it just as free as the sunlight and the 
air, and no money, no energy would seek to engage in commercial pur- 
suits. I maintain that the American people to-day are ready to engage 
in this business, but how? Only by removing every shackle to the for- 
eign commerce of the country. But the moment you start your ship 
upon the ocean you haye no protection then. There the stream of com- 
merce unceasingly flows, you run upon nature’s highway with no pro- 
tection but nature’s God, and that God treats all alike and favors ‘‘the 
other fellow’? as much as you. 

I am in favor of protection to our domestic commerce, but as to our 
foreign commerce I would make it just as free as the competition which 
confronts us and the ocean upon which it sails. Our ships traverse the 
same waters, buffet the same billows, carry the same cargoes from the 
same ports and to the same ports. There is no protection there; it is 
‘the survival of the fittest.” I would place American capital and the 
American citizen on an exact equality with all the world. 

If the Government chooses to stepin and pay a bounty tothe Ameri- 
can ship-owner, if he finds he can not run his ship without it, well and 
good; but for one I propose to try—not a subsidy, because I am opposed 
to a continuous subsidy for anything—I propose to make the right to 
engage in foreign commerce as free as the American Congress can make 
it, and then if we fail I do not know but that I should be open to con- 
viction in support of Government aid; but I prefer to try other remedies 
first. 


Mr. FRYE. The Senator from New Jersey is in favor of preserving 
the ship-yards of the United States, I understand him to say. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam. 


tory. When England began to her subsidies ears Por- 
on the ocean was almost her ‘onal pds TP 

gol te chap oeliding ERIA nat W tay Ai the same thing 
Senator is contending for to-day, and yet he is honestly in favor of the 
ship-yards, I have no doubt. What was the result to Portugal? To- 
day she is not fit to be mentioned on the ocean. What was the result 
to the ship-yards of Portugal? When the United States steamer Nip- 
sie only a short time ago fell into difficulty on the coast of Portu- 
gal—that was only a year e was compelled to go to dand 
send a man to England with her in order to have the head of a part of 
her machinery fixed. There wasnot a ship-yard in the whole of Portu- 
gal where it could be done. Now does not the Senator fear that if we 
have ‘‘ free ships ” in ten years the same result may happen in the 
United States—that we could not get that sort of work done in the 
United States? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. How did England influence Portugal? 

Mr. FRYE. By cajoling her as she cajoles every nation she lays her 
finger on. England never made a treaty with the United States of 
America that she did not control us and beat us. She never made a 
treaty with any other country on the face of the earth that she did not 


get the advantage. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Withall due respect to the Senator from Maine, 
Cajolery has but little 


I will not undertake to answer thatsupposition. 
weight with serious men. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me a moment to reply to his 
question ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I want toanswer the question how England influenced’ 
Portugal. Everybody who has in any way been familiar with the 
course of E influence for the last forty or fifty years knows that 
English councils in reference to Portugal have been almost entirely su- 
preme. She has been the influencing power over P in all matters. 
relating not only internally to Portugal but in reference to her associa- 
tionin European politics. Thatis the way England influenced Portugal. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will not entertain for a moment any illustra- 
tion which compares an old, rotten, effete, third-rate power with a 

oung, vigorous, enterprising people like our own; and in reply to the 
Bena a from Maine I will say that the principle on which I propose to 
act is the only principle that can save our ship-yards from death, the- 
only one that will preserve them from entire annihilation. I would 
stimulate among the people of our country an endeavor, an effort to en- 
gage in the shipping trade of the country. I would makeships as cheap. 
to them as I could, even if they went abroad to buy them. I would 
not handicap an American by $100,000 extra cost upon the price of his 
ship. Iwould not handicap him by the hundred and one things which 
to-day handicap the American ship-owner; but I would say to him: 
‘t Go out into the world; compete with the world.” I would answer 
it exactly as the American steamship line from Philadelphia has an- 
swered every question the honorable Senator raises. That was a line- 
of steamships established by American enterprise, built up by Ameri- 
can capital. Behind it stood the most powerful railroad corporation. 
upon this continent, see it day after day and week after week, giv- 
ing it all the business it could doat current rates, and yet it died. The 
American Government, under its laws, said to the American steamship- 
line: ‘‘Pull down your flag or leave the ocean!’ and they pulled down 
their flag and went under the Belgian flag. 

Why, Mr. President, the whole answer is found in that one fact alone. 
Take twenty horses and start theminarace; thestrongest and the fleetest 
will always win; but when you overload that horse, handicap him far 
beyond the others, the probability is that he will bite the dust. That 
is the condition of our foreign commerce to-day. Therefore it is that I 
support the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, provided the- 
amendments I have had the honor to offer are incorporated in it. But 
I have still another amendment to offer. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator proceeds further I wish to ask him. 
another question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not expect to be drawn into a discussion, 
and I did not rise for the purpose. But go on; I will hear you. 

Mr. FRYE. We are all talking forinformation. Here is a free-ma- 
terial clause, so called, to which the Senator offers an amendment strik- 
ing out engines and boilers and machinery; but he leaves in the free- 
material clause plates, angles, beams, and bars, and all that sort of 
thing. Now, let me say to the Senator that there are in the United 
States only four ship-forges, one in New Hampshire, one in Trenton, 
one in Paterson, and one in New York, fit for the large shafting. If 
that large shafting is admitted free into the United States under the 
free-material clause, what will become of these four forges, costing from 
$150,000 to $250,000 each? If itd them, as it will, and then you 
have a war with England, what are you going to do for your large cast- 
ings for your vessels in the war? 

Again, everyiron-ship yard in the United States, besidesits forge, the 
plate-iron op at great expense—absolutely n —has the angle- 
shop; it has the beam shop; it has the bar shop and the furnace-room. 
Make the free-material clause a law, and your angle shop, your beam 
shop, your bar shop, and plate-iron shop and are rendered unnec— 


Mr. FRYE. Let me recall the Senator’s attention to a fact in his- | essary. Suppose you lose them, and then there is a war with England,. 
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and you want to build your own ships; your ship-yards have none 
of the appliances necessary to work with and you are practically dis- 
abled. 


Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention toanotherthing. If you 
want to build a 4,000-ton ship under the free-material clause you sit 
down and make all your specifications for every single thing that is go- 
ing into that ship; all you reserve to yourself is to put her together. 
It takes four months from the time you serve your order upon the 
English ship-builder for you to have those materials landed in your 
yards. Thereisfourmonths’ delay. Ittakesan expenditure of $400,000 
at least for those materials. That expenditure is a cash expenditure. 
You have not the credit in England that you have at home, and banks 
there will not credit you as they do at home. So that is a cash ex- 
penditure. The Senator knows that a contract for a 4,000-ton ship 
here to-day is ordinarily 5 per cent. cash when the contract is drawn; 
10 per cent. when the keel is laid; 10 per cent. more when she is half 
up, when her frame is in the yard; 10 per cent. when sheis half plated; 
10 per cent. when she is full plated. the payments are coming on 
gradually in this business, and it enables a man without a large capital 
beyond his plant to go ahead and build his ship. How is the Senator 
going to obviate the difficulty, which he will see at once arises there, 
if he is compelled to make one order for $400,000 to go into that ship? 
Does not the Senator see lots of difficulties in a free-material clause 
when the material is a complete manufacture and not material; every- 
thing about it is ready but the ship. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Maine has stated his propo- 
sition very fairly. It is entitled to an equally fair answer. 

As to the Senator’s proposition—what will become of the manufac- 
tories which are to-day manufacturing the component parts of a ship, 
if you admit the component parts free of duty as is proposed—while the 
Senator is right in presenting the supposition in that form I do not ad- 
mit and can not admit his conclusions. I aver most strenuously that 
the only way to save the American ship-yards is by making foreign com- 
merce fee and inspiring and stimulating endeavor tomake them go into 
the foreign commerce. Even the repairs alone upon the increased for- 
eign commerce would be vastly more pp than the business they 
are doing to-day. Lookat it. Herea few years ago we hada full-fledged 
line of American steamers from the port of Philadelphia. To-day not 
one of them floats the American flag. There is the answer again. 

Unlike the honorable Senator from Maine, I am the friend of the 
ship-yards, and more the friend of the ship-yards than the honorable 
Senator can possibly be under his system. I say to the American ship- 
maker, ‘‘ Protect the American market; protect the American ship- 
builder upon every line within the jurisdiction of the United States.”’ 
I say to the American ship-builder, *‘ If you stand in the way of 
American enterprise and American capital sharing a of the world’s 
progress, then down goes your shop; for myself I will not stand by it 
an hour.” 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator is right, it only shows what fools all our 
American ship-builders are, for they differ with him, I believe every 
one of them. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That does not prove that I am a fool. 

Mr. FRYE. No, I said it proved that they were. I would not 

that upon the Senator by any manner of means. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, Mr. President, I will send to the Secre- 
tary’s desk and ask to have my amendments read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAN?cRsON in the chair). The 
Chair understands that the question now is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey on the last legislative day which is 
one of those named. The others will be taken up in their order. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I would prefer that they be taken up in their 
regular order, and that unanimous consent be given to have this amend- 
ment read at this time for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand that the 
Senator from New Jersey temporarily withdraws the otheramendment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I withdraw that and offer it in another form. 
noone me Secretary to read the last amendment. The others have 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment referred to will be 


read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the first section of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], in lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to 
strike out ‘‘engines, boiler plates and tubes, and machinery,” and to 
insert in lieu thereof: 

Boiler-plates, tubes, flues of all descri fu iron, and yellow- 
metal rep ports ap ed cased DOE AEON longings, not pme any fitted, and 

e 


all other material, metallic or otherwise, used construction of marine 
boilers and engines. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. My amendment is much more liberal than the 
proposition of the Senator from Missouri, and at the same time I have 
struck out from his amendment the completed engines and machinery. 
Why? Because under his amendment the completed engines and ma- 
chinery can be used in the protected coastwise trade, which I propose 
to prevent, and thus protect the American ship-builder to this extent. 

ith the consent of the Senate I should like to read for its informa- 
tion a letter which I received this morning from a very distinguished 


ship-builder in this country, Mr. Cramp, of the firm of Cramp & Sons. 
It will be understood that Mr. Cramp does not agree in any sense or 
form with this proposed legislation in regard to free ships, but as to a 
particular feature of the bill he has written me a letter calling my 
attention to what he is pleased to term the unjust feature of the amend- 
mentof the Senator from Missouri, and gives hisreasons, which I should 
like to read. 
Wasutxeton, D. C., May 4, 1884. 

DEAR Sir: Permit me to call your attention to the peculiar language of the 
free-material clause or first section of Seuator VEsT’s amendment to the ship- 

ing bill now pending in the Senate. It will be observed that after enumerat- 

ng certain materials u in construction of hulls and boilers, the amend- 

ment proposes to include “engines * * * and machinery” in the free-ma- 
terial list. Accepting Senator Vest’s own interpretation of the intent of his 
amendment in good faith, to wit, that it is designed to equalize as far as pos- 
sible the conditions of competition between American and foreign ship-build- 
ers that would necessarily result from the opening of our try to foreign- 
built ships, I am compelled to regard this proposition toadmit engines * * + 
and machinery” among so-called “free materials” as an error of judgment, 
arising from an imperfect koowa or insufficient survey of the subject. 

The logic of Senator VEsT’s , as of all the speeches in advocacy of free 
ships and free materials, is that the admission ofthe latter duty free is designed to- 
promote the interests of American builders by caper pcre es important element 
of construction. This logic to a certain extent holds good ifthe proper definition 
of the word “ materials" be adhered to. But“ engines * * * and machinery,” 
as designated in theamendment, are in no sense ** materials,” asthatterm would 
be understood in the trade, They are, on the contrary, indispensable and abso- 
lute parts of the complete ship itself, involving in their particular fabrication a 
mass of “materials” quite as important and, in ships designed for superior speed, 
as costly as the ` materials" that enter into the construction of the hull. Ifthe 
author of this clause really meant to provide for the importation of “ engines 
* è è and machinery ” duty free as part of a list of “free materials,” there is 
no reason why he should not have taken the only remaining step and added the 
word “ hulls," because the hull is no more a part of the complete ship than the 
n is, and the one belongs as appropriately in a list of " materials" as the 
other does. 

But if the honorable Senator meant simply to provide forthe admission of 
materials for the construction of engines and machinery duty free in the same 
manner as for the admission of materials for the construction of hulls, which he 
has enumerated properly and described clearly, then the phraseology of 
amendment requires considerable alteration in order to convey his intent ac- 
curately. I would therefore suggest, assuming that his oo is to aid and 
not to destroy the industry of marine-engine building in this country— 


The amendment he proposes is practically the same amendment I 
have offered. 

This modification is absolutely required, if it be the honorable Senator's de- 
sign to put “materials” for engine construction et the same footing with 
ef: pany Soa for hull-building, which he has done in the preceding clause of his 
amendment. 

I am free to say that if the free-materia] clause as it now stands should be- 
come a law, including as it does “engines and machinery "' without qualifica- 
tion, the industry of marine-engine building would necessarily cease to exist in 
this country, as the honorable tor himself must see at a glance if he will 
take the trouble to examine the conditions of competition to which American 
Mel ta thie renpeet acon ot only of “ and hi ” for ships i 

And in this respect not only nes machinery ” for n 
the foreign trade, but for those employed in coastwise traffic— ws 

Here is the principal point in the letter— 
and on our inland waters as well, because the amendment admitting “engines 
and machinery ” duty free says simply that they shall be for the use of ** ves- 
sels,” and does not specify, define, or limit the class, nature, or employment of 


the * vessels ™ contemp. 
ully request that you will call the atten- 


Under these circumstances I 
tion of the honorable Senator to evident defect in his amendment either by 


exhibiting this letter to him personally or causing it to be read for the informa- 
tion pens Senate, oeoa 
LEN n CHAS. H. CRAMP, 
President of Wm. Cramp & Sons. 
Hon. J. R. MCPHERSON, 
United States 

With respect to the engines, if my amendment is to it will 
place all materials in a certain degree of preparation in the hands of 
the American ship-builder for use. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri prevails without striking out the engines and inery 
the foreign engines may be brought here and placed with perfect pro- 
priety and right under the law in the coastwise trade of the coutitry, 
and in that trade I shall insist so long as it has the protection of our 
laws the ship-builders also shall have some protection in building the 
ships that engage init. However, if the Senator from Missouri wishes to 
permit completed engines or machinery to come here duty free to en- 

in the foreign trade, as a matter of principle I can not object to 
that; but I do object to the free scope which he gives to his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey to strike out and insert certain words in 
lines 9 and 10 of the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, it has been very absurdly con- 
tended here by several gentlemen that the existing tariff laws prevent 
our having any foreign shipping. I must say myself that I can not 
discover that there is any difference so far as the tariff laws are con- 
cerned which discriminate between American shipping and foreign 
shipping. An American vessel to-day is at liferty to go and take ona 
cargo at Liverpool and take it to India, and return to the same port 
again with India cotton or with wheat. There is not a particle of dif- 
ference so far as the tariff laws are concerned. I admit that a protect- 
ive tariff has a great tendency to raise the wages of all kinds of labor 
here; and is it the purpose of an po on this floor to declare that 
they wish to lower the wages of rinthiscountry? It must be con- 
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ceded by everybody that with the present scale of wages in this coun- 
peda ye pap or a home ship can not be run by American sailors 
even if the vessel were to be given to the parties who desired to embark 
in the business. There is an important difference in the wages to be 
paid and also in the provisions and comforts provided. 

Mr. President, there is no sort of doubt that there are other things 
besides the protective tariff that raise wages in this country. We give 
a bounty to every American citizen and to every foreigner who will 
come here of one hundred and sixty acres of land as long as our public 
lands may Jast; and while our public land system prevails, men who 
can go on our prairies and take one hundred and sixty acres of land 
will do that in preference to enlisting as common sailors on any vessel, 
whether engaged in the home or in foreign trade, and these one hundred 
and sixty acres of land in five or ten years, instead of being worth only 
$1.25 per acre, if they should have to pay that for it, will be worth 320 
to $25 an acre. So long as there is an opening for the young, healthy, 
and athletic men upon the Atlantic or Pacific shores they will not 
enter into the business of sailors upon vessels when they can so much 
better engage in a more profitable business. It is quite absurd, there- 
fore, to suppose that we can by allowing free ships to come here restore 
the shipping that we formerly had. 

Again, Mr. President, at the present time this business is vastly over- 
done abroad. Less than a week ago I saw by the papers that theship- 
owners of Great Britain had among themselves to lay up one- 
fourth part of all their shipping and that those engaged in the business 
should make a common pool and pay their fair share to the vessels laid 
up. Now, in case we were to allow foreign vessels to come in free, of 
course this quarter part of the shipping of Great Britain that is to-day 
idle would be offered here at a much less price than was probably its 
first cost; and then when the general depression of trade which now 
prevails all over the world should have away and ship-building 
again should be resumed, here in the United States ship-building would 
have become a lost art, and England, having the ready means, would 
at once supply whatever the demand mens be. 

Mr. President, the way that England maintained her supremacy 
in the way of foreign trade has been a very expensiveone. In thememory 
ofall of us they recently hdd a war in New Zealand, another in Southern 
Africa, and not long ago the war in hanistan, and about forty years 
ago one in India for the reason that China found her laws evaded by the 
introduction of opium and the Chinese made a confiscation of opium in- 
troduced to the amount of about $2,000,000. England thereupon made 
war upon China and subdued her, and subjected one of her largest cities 
to be looted by the men and officers, and then imposed a treaty upon 
China by which five ofher ports were toadmit opium and subjected herto 
$20,000,000 of fine, with the permanent cession of Hong-Kong, and to- 
day that trade is kept up by Great Britain in consequence of that treaty; 
and England, or which is the same thing the Indian Government, de- 
rives an income of over $50,000,000 from this trade inopium in China, a 
trade that is ruinous to the physique of a great many of the Chinese, a 
trade that is constantly increasing. The moral sense of the world was 
shocked by this transaction, and those in power were very sternly as- 
sailed in consequence by Mr. Gladstone, but the latter gentleman has 
made no move to release China from this most pernicious contract. 

The expense of protection so far as Great Britain isconcerned upon her 
foreign trade is almost as much as the entire cost for the support of our 
Government. They keep inthe Mediterraneana large fleet of ships, and 
they keep ten or twelve thousand soldiers at Gibraltarand Malta. They 
keep an immense fleet near Australia, in the Chinese seas and in India 
and all overthe world. These fleets of vessels are supported for the sole 
purpose of keeping up her foreign trade. It isan immense expenditure 
on the part of the Government of Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I look upon this question as very important to the 
United States. If we are to abandon the business of making our own 
ships, what are we to do in case of a war with any other power? Are 
we togo abroad to buy our ships? Of course it takes some little time to 
build an iron or a steel ship, and for the purposes of defense, whatever 
the cost might be, the last thing we ought to surrender should be the 
building of American ships. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am sorry that my friend the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee should have dragged the tariff into this 
discussion. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did it in reply to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. He can not divest himself of a bad habit. I suppose, 
therefore, I shall have toapologize for him. It may be, however, that 
there isa good deal more of tariff taxation in this matter than would 
appear at first blush, because the Senator from New York [Mr. MIL- 
LER, ] as well as both the Senators from Maine, seems to regard the ef- 
fort to allow ships to come in free as being destructive in part of the 
protective system. Indeed, I believe the Senator from New York pre- 
sided over the great protective-tariff convention in New York which 
declared that ‘‘the American people intend hereafter to keep this market 
for themselves,’’ that ‘‘ the tariff must be protective ’’—that protection, 
I presume, must extend to ships, no matter in what business they are en- 
gaged, or the harmony of the system will be destroyed. Iasked the Sen- 
nator from New York this morning while he was presenting his very 
learned argument how he could protect by a tariffships engaged in the 


foreign trade. He failedtoanswer. Ofcourse it can not be done under 
ourtreaty stipulations. We inaugurated the system of equal and reci- 
procity rights in the ocean-carrying trade. On the 24th of May, 1828, 
the Congress of the United States passed a law directing the President 
of the United States to remove all discriminating duties as to tonnage 
and cargoes from the vessels of all nations that would do the same thing 
in regard to our vessels and their cargoes. All of the nations of the 
world have accepted our proposition, Spain only excepted, and we have 
made treaties with them all based upon these principles. 

The ships that we use in the foreign trade must go out on the ocean 
highways of the world and compete on absolutely equal terms with 
the ships of other nations to whom we have by treaty granted the same 
rights that ourown ships have. We can grantno discriminating duties 
to the cargoes of ourships; we can impose no tonnage dues upon foreign 
vessels that are not imposed upon our own. All the s tions that I 
hear are being made elsewhere (I can not say at the other end of the 
Capitol perhaps) as well as here—that one of the modes of disposing of 
this difficulty is to allow American vessels to bring in goods at 10 per 
cent.or 5 per cent. less tariff taxes than are allowed upon brought 
in foreign ships—are neither possible nor admissible until every treaty 
with foreign powers isannulled. The ships that we use on the highseas 
have to meet with the competition of foreign nations upon terms of abso- 
lute equality. Protection can not reach beyond our shores. If we 
ought to reserve our markets for ourselves, other nations on the same 
principle ought to reserve theirs to themselves, and that ends trade 
and commerce. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. DoI understand the Senator to say—I ask only 
for information—that under the ‘‘most favored nation” clause the 
a States Government can not discriminate in favor of her own 
ships? 

Mr. BECK. 
tion ” clause. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Under any treaty stipulation ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes. I will read the act of May 24, 1828, where we 
first made the proposition, which was accepted by other nations: 

ep hg) panne orders gn ab ireann eames Sead United States of Amer- 


I do, but not altogether under ‘‘the most favored na- 


ures, or pol 
United States, or from any foreign country, the President is hereby authorized to 
issue his proclamation, declaring that the foreign discri duties of ton- 


the vessels of the said foreign nation, and the pro- 
duce, manufactures, or merchandise imported into the United Statesin the same 
from the said foreign nation, or from any other foreign country; 
pension to take effect from the time of such notification be ven to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and to continue so long as the procal exemption 
of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States, and their cargoes, as afore- 
said, shall be continued, and no longer. 

Every foreign nation, Spain alone excepted, so far as I am advised, 
has accepted that proposal made by Congress and has made its laws con- 
form to it. In section 2 of the act a special provision was made. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That was not the provision of a treaty ? 

Mr. BECK. No; itis an act of Congress, which has been complied 
with by foreign nations, and it has been in many instances embodied in 
treaties made since that time. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. BECK. The act further provides: 

Sec. 2. That no other or higher rate of duties shall be imposed or collected on 
vessels of Prussia, or of her dominions, from whencesoever coming, nor on their 
cargoes, howsoever composed, than are or may be payable on vessels of the 
United States, and their cargoes. 

That section expressly embraces what is now Germany. Of course, 
laws and treaties being of the same dignity, the law that is passed sub- 
sequently toa treaty and that is acquiesced in by the foreign powers who 
have the right to accept it stands upon an equal footing with a former 
treaty and annuls itso far as it varies from it. 

The propositions that I submitted the other day when I argued that 
question were—I repeat them now—that we have given to all the na- 
tions of the world the right to trade with us in ships they can buy any- 
where upon exactly the same terms that we can trade in our own ships; 
we have prohibited Congress, until we annulall our treaty stipulations, 
from giving to American ships any aid by way of discriminating or 
tonnage duties. It is conceded that we can not build ships here as 
cheaply as they are built elsewhere. Therefore we compete at great 
disadvantage. All have agreed to the truth of these propositions so far 
as I have heard in this debate. Then there is but one of two courses 
left: we have either to tax this whole people to raise subsidies to pay to 
American-built ships, or we have to permit an American to buy ships 
as all his competitors do, because he can not pay $300,000 for his ship 
and compete upon equal terms with an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
German, or a Mexican, who pays $200,000 for a similar ship. That is 
too obvious to require argument. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] asked why not require 
them to pay the tariff duties that all other machinery pays? When 
you do that you handicap the American ship-owner in the foreign trade 
to the extent of the duties he has been required to pay, because you 
have enhanced the price of his ship that much beyond what his com- 
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petitor has had to pay for his ship. The Senator from New York had 
to admit that, and he proposes to pay an additional subsidy in theshape 
of mail contracts so as to make up for it. It has resolved itself into 
this: That we must either subsidize the American ocean carrier so as 
to equalize him or we must allow him to have free ships to begin with, 
because he can not run upon the ocean in competition with men who 
by treaty have the right to buy the ships anywhere as cheaply as they 
can and carry their goods upon the same terms that our citizens do in 
their ships unless the people of the United States are taxed to make the 
difference in cost up to him in money outside of his trade. 

The suggestions I made the other day were presented carefully to 
see if anybody could answer them. Nobody has yet; nobody can. 
England to-day is building nearly all the ships for the foreign nations 
engaged in our trade. How is she going to be helped by allowing an 
American citizen to buy ships from her just as the Frenchman, the 
German, orthe Mexicandoesnow? Only so many ships are needed, no 
matter who owns them, and England is building them and i 
most of them. We are to-day supporting for her 100,000 sailors and 
their families in ourcarrying trade. How is shegoing to be benefited by 
our doing that carrying trade ourselves and having the 100,000 sailors 
uuder the command of American officers and under the control of the 
United States to do our bidding and not hers in case of strife between 
us and her? No man can say that England will be benefited, or that 
she desires the United States, her great natural commercial rival, to oc- 
cupy her natural position upon the high seas and to deprive her of her 
commercial supremacy. 

Again I said we are building no ships for the foreign trade now, and 
we can not. How is the American ship-builder injured by a law that 
deprives foreign nations of the monopoly they now have in the Amer- 
ican ocean-carrying trade? They have it and they will maintain it for 
all time to come unless we dosomething to take control of it ourselves. 
There are, I repeat, only se many ships to do the carrying 
trade of the world that can be built or that will be built. We are 
building none of them; England is building nearly all of them. We 
are to-day prostrate and defenseless, without a ship, a sailor, ora gun. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the few sailors we have to-day are foreigners, 
and they are, as I said, foreigners of the most worthless character who 
can not get employment in the first-class ships of their own nationali- 
ties, I have here the pay-list of the Alaska, one of the leading ships 
of the Guion line, for the month before last. It is as follows: l; 

Pay-roll of British steamship Alaska, of Guion line, between Liver- 
pool and New York. Salaries paid monthly—givenin English money, 
which can easily be calculated at $5 to the pound: 


Ten fifth engineers, each at £6... 
Hlectrician..........,.ccsccecccesseee 
Eight firemen, at £5 each ... 
Thirty-eight firemen, at £4 
First officer........... 15 


£ 
Son perira roal 50 
Chief engineer.. 24 
Second engineer 17 1 
Third engineer.. 13 1 
Fourth engineer............:c00s00 rg E t 
60 
12 
40 
76 


Third officer.. 
Fourth officer 


Fourth steward, 
Eight stewards, at £4 each... 
Seven stewards, at £3 10s. each.. 
Seventy stewards, at £3 each... 
Four stewardesses, at £3 each, 
One steward... 


Bane 
cocuce\|c]e|coecoecec|ecsoece|scoesecscoece|sessescooecssscocor 


ecosococosccessosoocseosessescoscescoooscososco A 


Sts 


we 
= 
om 


Baker's mate. 
Butcher 


Whole crew between 230 and 240. 

Amount of wages about £1,150, or $5,750, monthly. 

That pay-roll shows what the English people pay in the Guion steam- 
ship line to the officers and crew of the Alaska. It compares favor- 
ably with the wages that are said to be paid by the Philadelphia line 
in the table given by the Senator from Maine. I think that the Alaska 
pays higher wages to her officers, and almost as high wages to her sailors, 
asare paid by the Philadelphia line, though I have not compared them— 
$250 a month to the captain, $125 to the first engineer, and soon through 
the list, seems to me to be liberal wages. 

It is said, why not pass the bill as it came from the committee; all 
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agree that the provisions are right as far as they go? I agree that the 
three months’ w: that the compulsory order now existing to dis- 
charge sailors when they land on the American coast, and that many 
other things of that sort ought to have been repealed long ago and ought 
to be now. We can pass those provisions at any moment, I suppose, 
unanimously through the Senate; but whatis the use of stopping there 
if it is our object to establish an American merchant marine or to do 
anything really looking in that direction? Why should we stop with 
simply repealing some of the smaller burdens when we admit thatafter 
we have done all we can and given free, cheap ships and material and 
reduced every tax down to the lowest possible point and relieved every 
burden as far as it can be done, even then it is hardly possible to com- 
pete with foreign nations on the high seas, considering the start they 
have gotof us? Why should we, I say, content ourselves with doing 
a few little things that will not restore the merchant marine and not 
take the indispensable step necessary to even make a start? 

I have no doubt, as the Senator from Missouri has said more than 
once, if the patient were suffering with a disease almost necessarily fatal, 
that it would relieve him a little to pare his corns, but that would do 
very little toward saving his life. The little relief that is proposed by 
the uncontroverted provisions of the bill are all good, all beneficial, but 
they fail to reach the root of the evil. I insist further that the propo- 
sition to give mail-pay does not reach it. What are we seeking to do? 
That is the first question. We are seeking to revive the carrying trade 
for our exports and imports in American ships; we are seeking to carry 
the grain, the cattle, the provisions, the great exports of America to 
all parts of the world, and especially to people of Europe who want 
them. Isanybody anywhere complaining of the want of mail facilities? 
Is the country suffering because the mails of the United States can not 
reach their destination? Ofcourse not. Is it proposed to subsidize a 
steamship line to carry mails across the Atlantic? Senators say that 
they do not expect to do that. Then whatare you going todo? Who 
are you going to relieve by granting mail-pay for lines to Brazil and to 
the other southern American countries? You are simply going to give 
a subsidy to the few men who build ships, and to endeavor to tempt 
somebody to run ships to South America in a trade which is unprofita- 
blenow by granting asubsidy in the form of amail contract. The men 
of this country, the men of the West, the men I represent, desire to have 
American ships in which they can carry their wheat, their corn, their 
cattle, their provisions, their supplies to the markets that want them. 

The countries with whom we have treaty relations attend to their 
own mails. I have before me the annual report of the Treasury De- 
partment on the foreign commerce of the United States from the Bureau 
of Statistics, in which a very instructive table is presented. [Exhib- 
iting.] I hope Senators will look at it. It is accessible to all. The 
red lines exhibit the value and amount of the commerce of the United 
States with the principal foreign countries for the year ending June 
30, 1882, on a scale of thirty-two one-hundredths of. an inch, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland extends over two feet; 
the dependencies of Great Britain extend from four to eight and ten 
inches, and the countries we are now seeking to establish mail relations 
with, except Brazil, extend from a quarter of an inch to an inch or so. 
That is the extent of the trade the proposed mail contracts will enable 
us toreach. It is so small that you can hardly see it in the line of 
comparison. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] does not pretend 
that the mail subsidy will enable us to reach the great trade that the 
mass of the people of the United States desire and need. I can not put 
that table in the RECORD; I wish I could; there would be no trouble 
in understanding it if that could be done. 

“ Mail contracts” is a very convenient name. I am willing to pay 
for all the service rendered by all steamships everywhere in carrying 
mails. It is said that England pays immense sums of money for car- 
tying mails. Of course she does, but she does not pay one-half for 
mails that we do. We are paying this year $47,000,000 for carrying 
the mails of the United States. England does not pay half of it; she 
does not pay a third of it. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator is a little in error; he is thinking of the 
grand total of the Post-Office appropriation bill, and not of the amount 
paid for carrying the mails. Of the amount appropriated about $13,- 
000,000 are paid for carrying the mails on railroads, about $6,000,000 
for carrying them on the star routes, and about $600,000 on steamboat 
routes. 

Mr. BECK. That makes about $20,000,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. About $20,000,000, and the balance is paid in the 
expenses of the Post-Office Department in a variety of ways, the sala- 
ries of postmasters chiefly. 

Mr. BECK. The salaries of postmasters and many other things, but 
the whole cost of the mail service is $46,000,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. It will be about $49,000,000 this year, I think—be- 
tween $48,000,000 and $49,000,000. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. The whole of the packet service of Eng- 
land is I believe less than $3,500,000. Our people live on a great con- 
tinent. England, Scotland, Ireland, and all the little islands attached 
contain only 121,000 square miles, while Texas alone has 276,000; but 
England has to supply her people with mails in India, in Canada, in the 
West Indies, Everywhere in the world she has her naval stations, her 
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coaling stations, her depots for supplies, and she has to send to those 
points through her mail just as we have to send to Arizona, to Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, everywhere, where it costs us perhaps ten dollars 
to send letters for every dollar we get back. But each country has to 
supply its people with mail facilities as best it can, properly, rightfully, 
and of course as economically as possible. Iam not complaining of the 
cost of the service of either country; each has to use the instrumentali- 
ties best adapted to accomplish the end. We use mostly railways; Eng- 
land has to use ships on the ocean to reach her people. 

It is said that we pay immense sums on our coastwise trade for mail 
service. Ofcourse wedo. We have a coast of ten or twelve thou- 
sand miles, Railroads can notreach itin very many places. The bays, 
the rivers, the places along the coast have to be reached by the ships in 
the coastwise trade, and we require the ships engaged in that trade to 
go into the little harbors and stop at every place where there is a post- 
office, whether they have trade or passengers or not, in fog, or rain, or 
storm, and deliver the mails to our people. We pay them for doing 
that. But itis proposed to give a million and a half by this bill, under 
the pretense that we are obliged to carry mails to Brazil and other South 
American countries which take care of their own mails, where we have 
but little trade and no people. It is simply a pretense to grant a sub- 
sidy—we may as well call it by the proper name. Who is complain- 
ing about South American mail service? We are asked, Is there any 

tition sent here for free ships? Is there any petition here from 
Brazil, from any South American country complaining that they can 
not get their mails? No. They get the mails, I presume, and get them 

mptly. England has to use more steamship service than the United 
tates because she has more ocean to traverse to reach her distant pos- 
sessions. Her people are scattered over the face of the earth and she 
supplies them. Our people are scattered over the great Territories of 
the United States, and we supply them as best we can. That is all there 
is of the mails, 

Just herelet me remark, as I see the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
in his seat, that I heard him use an argument the other day that struck 
measverysingular. Heannounced tous that if weallowed foreign ships 
to be registered under the American flag, if ever war ensued between 
England and any other foreign nation we should have all the English 
commercial fleet registered as partofours. Let me read his language. 
The Senator’scolleague [Mr. Frye] in his interrogatory to me the other 
day expressed the same idea. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
remarked: 

Let me tell the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Kentucky what 
will happen if this ee ee The very first time that war breaks out 
in Europe, the very first time t European complications involve Great Brit- 
ain and she is drawn irresistibly into conflict (and if her marine is safe she is 
drawn mere easily into conflict), what would happen? Her whole sailing force, 
her whole mercantile e, would at once in the name of factors and agents 
and partners be put under the American flag, and while the war continued 
would be kept under the American flag, and the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Kentucky would behold this amazing spectacle, that the carryin 
trade of the world would continue to be done Dy prian shipsunder the Ameri- 
can flag, owned by British subjects, who would be really the controlling power, 
in the name of citizens here as partners and agents and factors, and all the earn- 


ings of a ee trade would be absorbed by the owners of that carrying trade 
and expended in Great Britain and not a dollar derived by us from the emer- 


gency. 

I turn as an answer to that to the statutes of the United States, which 
we do not propose to change, in reference to allowing ships built abroad 
being registered here. Without reading the provisions, because they 
are long, they provide in substance that all vessels registered in the 
United States shall be wholly owned by citizens and be commanded by 
citizens of the United States. All the officers of vessels of the United 
States shall in all cases be citizens of the United States; in short, they 
shall be wholly owned, wholly officered, and commanded alone by 
citizens. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. What is the date of that act? 

Mr. BECK. It is in the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. What is the act? 

Mr. BECK. The act was passed in December, 1792. 

Mr. HALE. Title 48. 

Mr. BECK. Title 48, section 4131. Section 4133 provides thatifany 
naturalized citizen owns any part of a registered vessel and resides two 
years in the country from whence he came his right to any part of 
that ship shall be forfeited, and that no man who is not a citizen shall 
under any circumstances have any right or interest in her. Section 
4143 provides that the man who seeks for the registration shall make 
oath to all these facts, namely: that the vessel is wholly owned in the 
United States, wholly officered by citizens of the United States. And 
if in any that oath is false, the vessel, her tackle, apparel, and 
furniture shall be forfeited to the United States. Section 4191 pro- 
vides that ‘‘every person who knowingly makes, utters, or publishes 
any false sea letter, Mediterranean passport ’’—for we keep that up, to 
take passports against the pirates in Algiers, in the Revised Statutes to- 
day—or certificate of registry, he shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $5,000, and, if an officer of the United States, shall thence- 
forth be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under the au- 
thority of the United States. 

In the face of those provisions, that no ship that is admitted to an 
American registry shall be owned even in part by a foreign citizen; that 
it shall not be owned even by a naturalized citizen he remains 


all the time in the United States; that he shall swear that these facts 
are true, and if they are not true the vessel shall be forfeited, and the 
man shall be fined $5,000 and be forever incapable of holding any office 
of honor, profit, and trust in the United States (which I suppose to any 
Republican gentleman would be the severest penalty that could be in- 
flicted), how is it possible that the Senator from Maine could assert that 
all the English ships would at once, in case of war between herself and 
a foreign nation, be transferred tothe American flag? Have we enough 
American officers, have we enough American captains, now to take pos- 
session of and command the whole British commercial marine? Can 
we run them adl as ourown under false pretenses? Isit to be assumed 
that every man who wants a ship is going to be guilty of perjury in 
order to get control of her? In order to make that statement at all 
reasonable, you must assume that there is no virtue left in the country. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? If there is nothing in this description of property different 
from any other, why should the exception be maintained with respect 
to this description of property ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not think it ought, but that is the law now, and 
it is under the law that the Senator from Maine was arguing the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I have a very plain and to me conclusive answer to the 
Senator from Kentucky, but I will not now, in the midst of what he is 
saying, if I can have the floor after he has yielded it, make an answer. 

Mr. BECK. I have noobjection. I have nothing special to say, and 
therefore you can speak as long as you like now. I will give way for 
any length of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I did not make my statement the other day that one 
result of free ships bought in British ship-yards would be that in case 
of war the British merchant marine would be put under our flag and 
get the benefits of it without a full consideration of our registration 
laws. I know something about the registration laws of the United 
States as touching American vessels and foreign vessels, As a repre- 
sentative for years of a people interested in navigation, I have had oc- 
casion from time to time to know the force and operation of the regis- 
tration laws applied to vessels. I know how easy it is to avoid the 
registry laws applied to vessels. I know how easy it would be for the 
owners of British mercantile ships in case of a warin which Great Britain 
was interested to put their ships in the hands of American citizens here 
and yet retain the benefit of them. 

Let me tell the Senator from Kentucky how easy it is. There is not 
a single provision of our registration laws applied to vessels in chapter 
1 of title 48 of the Revised Statutes, whether in relation to penalties, 
in relation to oaths, or in relation to punishment, that is not absolutely 
met and done away with by a conveyance of the vessel to an American 
citizen. There is not acastom-house where the registration papers ure 
offered that can go behind the bill of sale or conveyance. Let war break 
out to-morrow between England and France or between England and 
Germany, and let her commerce be in peril on the high seas, and at 
once, under the free-ship amendment urged by the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Kentucky, every English owner of an Eng- 
lish steamship carrying the trade and commerce of the world upon its 
waters, by a conveyance absolute in terms to an agent or a partner or 
a factor in New York city, an American citizen, is entitled to have that 
vessel registered as an American ship. 

In the name of good sense what is the object of free ships and of a 
free-ship law unless it is that where a British ship is bought and brought 
here it shall be put under the registration under oath? The terms of 
the law are answered; there is an absolute saving of the ship or a por- 
tion of the ship. It is presented to the American custom-house for 
registration, and with it is an oath that the person to whom the con- 
yeyance is made is the owner. No custom-house can go behind that; 
and at once when she enters into our marine then of course she may be 
manned by amena seamen, she may be commanded by a United 
States captain; but when the earnings are received, when the freight- 
money is received by the agent and the partner and the factor in New 
York city, what power of law is there to prevent his remitting it by 
a check to the owner in Great Britain? There is nothing that you can 
enact that will prevent that. 

I see the law of registration of ships avoided every day with reference 
to taxation. Everybody knows that where, for instance, in a certain 
municipal community the taxation of a ship is 2 or 3 per cent. it is 
transferred to an agent or a partner in Boston. The bill of sale is sent 
to Boston; it is presented to the custom-house; there is an oath that 
the Boston party is the owner; the custom-house receives it and it is 
recorded there, and it stands on the record as a Boston ship from that 
day and is reckoned and is subject to Boston taxation and not to the 
taxation in Lewiston, or Ellsworth, or Bangor; and the moment that 


the earnings of that ship are received they are transferred to the actual 
owner. That is done every day, and it is a technical conformity to the 
law. 


Let me give the Senator from Kentucky an instance, I do not know 
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whether he knows it, showing how easily thisisdone. I see that from 
his reading of the registry laws he believes it can not be done. From 
my experience I know something more about those laws than he. 
When our war broke out and when British bottoms were sought be- 
cause England was neutral, though the British registry laws are even 
“stronger than ours, in order to avoid the dangers of sailing under our 
flag thousands and thousands of tons of our shipping were put into the 
hands of British citizens in order to get British registration, although 
the real actual interest remained in our citizens. Whatever they earned 
they got during the war, and when the war ended those same American 
citizens turned around and as a reason why we should let those 
ships back, that while they had technically conformed to the British 
registration, had put them under the British flag, had sold them there 
and got the benefit of British neutrality, they had earned the freights 
and sent them home to America to be spent here, and they appealed to 
us to let those ships back under our flag when the war had ceased be- 
cause they had adopted the British registration laws. 

It is clear to me (if the Senator lives long enough he will see itas I see 
it now) that if you admit free ships of foreign build to all the benefits of 
our flag, whenever a war breaks out in which England is involved, I 
repeat, you will find the British mercantile marine put under our flag, 
under bills of sale and conveyances that can not be assailed, under bi 
of sale and conveyances that no custom-house can go behind, under bills 
of sale and conveyances that make an impregnable title on the record, 
and when they are so recorded and come under the operation of Ameri- 
can laws and earn the freights of the world during that war in which 
Great Britain is engaged, the money will unerringly go back to Great 
Britain in checks, will be sent over there and there spent; and the 
Senator from Kentucky can not prevent it, I can not prevent it, except 
in one way, and that is to maintain our navigation laws as they are, so 
that whenever war does break out and America sees the opportunity 
that Great Britain saw in 1861 and when Great Britain then is menaced 
by the fear of the commercial world to put the freights into American 
bottoms, we may at once take the place that she has occupied, just as 
Great Britain took the place that we had occupied before. That is the 
answer to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 

‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky has the 
oor. 

Mr. BECK. I will vield in a moment. 

Mr. FRYE. I only wanted to give the Senator one additional mat- 
ter to answer. 

Mr. BECK. I think the Senator from Maine would perhaps have a 
fuller answer if he would allow me to make the suggestion now; but 
just as he pleases, 

Mr. FRYE. I only wanted to read a statute. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator’s colleague [Mr. HALE] has attempted to 
answer what I said, and as I construe itit means that men will perjure 
themselves, and perjury will circumvent all laws. What he says is 
done can not be done honestly, but his point is that men will perjure 
themselves, and that by perjury they can avoid all the provisions of 
the statutes that I have read. 

Mr. HALE. It is not such perjury as any one could be held in the 
courts of law for. The title—— 

Mr. BECK. It might not be held in a court of law under a Repub- 
lican administration; [ do not believe it could be; but we are seeking 
to reverse that as well. 

Mr. HALE. Nobody would ever think even of prosecuting such a 
case under a Democratic administration. 

Mr. BECK. Under a Democratic administration nobody would ever 
think of such perjuries as the Senator from Maine suggests are now an 
every-day occurrence. 

Mr. HALE. It is not perjury. 

Mr. BECK. It is so near it that it requires a man with a microscope 
or something else to see the difference between that and perjury. 

Mr. HALE. The title passes when the bill of sale is made. The 
question is not raised. No custom-house can raise it. The legal title 
passes. The logical effect undoubtedly is an avoidance of the law, but 
if the Senator believes that the time has come when the commercial 
world will not do that in custom-house matters then he has a different 
view of it from what I have. 

Mr. BECK. I do not want to prevent the colleague of the Senator 
from Maine from saying what he desires now. 

Mr. FRYE. I simply want to show the Senator another instance 
my colleague did not mention where there is no perjury and no neces- 
sity for it. Section 4137 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


Registers for vessels owned by any incorporated company may be issued in 
the name of the president or secretary of such com y; andsuch registershall 
not be vacated or affected by sales of any shares of stock in such company. 


An incorporated company may own fifty ships in the name of the 
president. and secretary, and every single share of that incorporated 
company may be sold but one, and here thereisno limitation even upon 
that, and the registered vessels of that corporation shall not be affected. 
Now, turn over one step further. 

_ Mr. BAYARD. How is it when foreign ships are ranning on Amer- 
ican lines? 
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Mr. FRYE. Ido not know what the foreign law is in relation to 
that. Take another section. These are registered ships, you remem- 
ber, and it is provided that they shall not be affected by the sales of 
stocks in incorporated companies. Now read section 4313: 

og hag ese ying. toners yews hepa by any yi part ompr 
such ETTA Or Hosnecs shall mot be vacated oc affected: by ony mle’ of 
shares of stock in such company. 

There is room for the English marine without taking any oaths what- 
soever. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BECK. I will yield, of course. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, no; I wanted the floor in my own right. I 
thought the Senator from Kentucky had yielded the floor. 

Mr. BECK. No; I beg pardon of the Senator from Indiana. Iwas 
simply allowing the Senators from Maine to explain what they meant, 
and yet at last after the explanation of both the Senators it is painfully 
apparent that no lish ship could without perjury ever become a reg- 
istered ship of the United States unless it was wholly owned by citi- 
zens of the United States and solely officered by citizens of the United 
States, and that neither a corporation nor an individual could without 

jury obtain for her that privilege; and if the fact turned out to be 
that he knew that any statement he swore to was untrue the vessel 
would be forfeited and he would be fined $5,000 and be ever after in- 
capable of holding any office of honor, profit, or trust under the United 
States. 

It was because those facts are apparent upon the face of the statutes 
that I said it was an amazing statement for the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] to make the other day; indeed his colleague [Mr. FRYE] made 
substantially the same statement. I suppose thatifwe did obtain ships 
from England by any collusion or fraud of that sort and obtained them 
at cheap rates, there would be no power ever to take them away from us 
anymore. I do not suppose that a citizen of England could ever sue in 
any court of the United States to deprive the American citizen of the 
property he had thus obtained upon the ground that they had colluded 
together in order to violate or avoid the,registry laws. The condition of 
the defendant would be the better in thatcase. Theobtainingofacheap 
ship would certainly not do anybody any harm, ially if the owner 
had to enter into a contest with men who buy the cheapest ships they 
can. 
It is not necessary to answer the suggestions that have been made 
about wort'uess ships being wn upon our hands. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] answered that absolutely well when he 
said that this was the first time he had ever heard that Congress had 
so to legislate as to keep us from being cheated by anybody else. If 
our people are not competent to know what they want, if they are not 
competent to protect themselves against the imposition of worthless 
ships upon them at prices higher than they are worth, then we are not 
the sagacious people that we havealways claimed to be. When wego 
into a trade with anybody, individually or collectively, I assume we 
do not need a ian. I have heard before the committees of the 
Senate, I have heard before the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
ship-builders come and present long lists of worthless ships. I heard 
it said on this floor a day or two ago that there was a large number of 
worthless ships now on the Clyde and elsewhere ready to be imposed 
upon our people at any moment if we had a right to buy them. It is 
an insult to the intelligence of our poate to suppose that we should 
buy ships we did not want or should pay prices beyond what the ships 
were worth. 

It seems to be conceded that one of two things has to bedone; we have 
either got to admit ships free of duty in order to compete with foreign 
nations in the right to buy cheap ships, or we have to subsidize the men 
who run our ships. The proposition now made to subsidize through ` 
mail contracts (while as I said I am willing to pay fair prices for mail 
contracts) does not strike me favorably at present. I may have to vote 
for it; I do not know. Iam willing todoanything to aid the shipping 
interest; but whom are you subsidizing when you pay for mail con- 
tracts large amounts of money, a million and a half a year to carry 
mails to Brazil that nobody wants, and when it is admitted that we do 
not propose to use any ships on the line we are subsidizing to carry any of 
ourfreights to Europe, where nearly all our exports are purchased from 
us, I do not think wearedoing much good. Wearereally subsidizing the 
ship-builder and not the man who runs the ship. Weare giving a sub- 
sidy to the man who builds a ship on the Delaware, or on the Hudson, 
or somewhere else. Weare holding outan inducement to the man who 
carries the mails to buy his ship at home, and we say that heshall not 
have that mail contract, he shall not have that subsidy, unless he buys 
the ship from some man who is building it on the Delaware, or on the 
Hudson, or somewhere else in the United States. 

Is the United States interested as a people that any man on the Del- 
aware, on the Hudson, or anywhere else shall have a price paid to him 
by the man who proposes to carry the mails more than the ship is 
worth? Ofcourse not. If we are interested at all, we are interested 
in having the mails carried and only that. Then why not let the man 
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who carries your mails buy the ship to carry them as cheaply as he 
can, and if he can not, after he has done that, carry them as cheaply as 
other people, pay him some subsidy, some bounty, some allowance to 
enable him to do it, and thus enable him to compete with other people. 

Did you ever hear of aid being given to a mail line by stage, by 
wagon, by railroad, by anything, to the man who built the locomotive, 
the wagon, or the stage? The Government does not pay the man who 
builds the wagons, the locomotives, or the stage-coaches. The interest 
of the Government is that the citizens shall get the mail, and if there 
is any doubt about the citizen getting the mail the Government will 

y the man who carries it something extra to help him deliver it. 

‘This bill doesnot propose to dothat. It proposes to compel the man who 
carries the mail to buy the ship in which he carries it from somebody in 
this country who is going to charge him $100,000 more for thatship than 
he can buy it for elsewhere, and you are going to pay money out of the 

of the United States so as to make it an inducement to him 
to pay that hundred thousand dollars to the man who builds the ship 
in which he carries the mail more than the ship is worth and more than 
he is offered it for elsewhere; and you call that aiding in carrying the 
mails of the United States! If the real purpose is to aid in carrying 
the mails of the United States to the poat that you desire to get the 
mails, and they are not amply provided for now, would itnot be proper 
to give the man who is going to carry the mails the right to buy the 
ships cheaply just as you would allow any other mail-carrier to buy 
the cheapest wagon, the cheapest stage-coach, the cheapest railroad 
train, or the cheapest horse, and then put the money raised by taxation 
into the hands of the man who carries the mail and does the work for 
the Government? Instead of that this bill says, ‘‘ No, we will not give 
enything for carrying our mails unless the mail-carrier will go to one of 
three or four firms on the Delaware or the Hudson and pay them 30 or 
40 per cent. more for the thing with which you are going to carry it than 
it can be bought for elsewhere,’’ You are subsidizing the wagon, the 
vehicle, and not subsidizing the men who carry the intelligence. That 
is all wrong. 

But it is said again that if we allow our people to bring in free 
ships, while it is true we are building none now, we will breakup an 
American trade. I have before me the report of Mr. Lynch, made in 
1870, where exactly the same ments were made that are made now, 
where the same logic was where the remedy proposed was that 
weshould give subsidies. We gavesubsidies to the Pacific mail, to the 
Brazilian mail, to Mr. Roach, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Irwin, and the others, 
and we should have had a great American marine built up long ago. 
Fourteen years have passed since then. We were carrying 33 per cent. 
of the American ing trade then; we are now carrying 15} per cent. 

What did these subsidies amount to? Nothing. I have the speech 
before me now which I referred to the other day, made by Mr. Chand- 
ler, of Michigan—one of the ablest men we had in the Senate, and by 
no means purchasable with ‘‘ British gold,’’ the last man I suppose that 
anybody would have thought of buying; for if there was ever a man 
who wooled the British lion he was the man—in which he denounced 
the whole subsidy system, and declared that he was willing to vote for 
free ships at least for three years to allow our people to get a start. 
That can be found in the Globe of May 28, 1870. I hope gen- 
tlemen on the other side will read it, and I would especially commend 
it to one of the Senators from Maine. It ought to receive some consid- 
eration from him. 

But the great argument at last seems to be that we are going to inter- 
fere with the coastwise trade by thisamendment. Senators must recol- 
lect that the coastwise trade is an absolute monopoly. I do not pro- 
pose to interfere with it in this bill; nobody does. We have agreed to 
an amendment to exclude it from all the provisions of the bill, but gen- 
tlemen still say you mean hereafter to doit. I confess that I regard 
the coastwise trade as a great wrong upon all the people of this country, 
except that it has this one quality, it does train some sailors. The only 
wars we shall ever have hereafter will be on the high seas, and we shall 
need the services of sailors, and we have sailors in training in the coast- 
wise trade, and we have them nowhere else. We could not control 
smuggling, we could not control many things without a coastwise trade; 
therefore it has an advantage over many other of the protected interests 
in that regard. It is poring defenses: for the country, and we can 
afford to pay for it. But when gentlemen talk, as was done the other 
day, about Mr. Roach beginning a poor man and now having a plant 
of $2,000,000, of other gentlemen who began poor and now are rich, 
and about this being a most prosperous trade, let me ask how can it be 
otherwise than prosperous? It is not only a monopoly, but it is a mo- 
nopoly absolute. Other protected interests are not absolute, they are 
protected but they can be competed with. You do not prohibit a man 
from introducing a locomotive built in England, Germany, or France, 
or a machine of any kind, Men can get them at some price whenever 
the monopoly becomes too oppressive, but a foreign ship can not be 
bought at all. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 

ield ? 
Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says he thinks the coastwise trade is un- 
just in itself and a wrong; that it is a great, I think he said gigantic, 


monopoly. Does the Senator know of a single section or branch of the 
coastwise trade of any importance worth considering where there are 
not rival American lines competing with each other in honest competi- 
tion, in some cases two, three, four, half a dozen lines, thereby keep- 
ing the rates down at a low figure that nobody complains of? So far 
from the American coastwise trade being a monopoly as against the 
citizen, as against the shipper who ships his goods in the ships of the 
coastwise line, it is a business that is astir with competition in every 
branch and in every part and portion of it. If the Senator will ex- 
amine he will be surprised to find how under this American competi- 
tion the rates on the coastwise lines are all kept down, so that it is no 
monopoly as against the citizen and the shipper. The rates are regu- 
lated and there is in no way a monopoly from which anybody suffers. 

Mr. BECK. Now, Mr. President, no ships can engage in that trade 
unless they are built in the United States. There are but five or six 
ship-yards in the United States along the Atlantic coast now building 
ships. Combinations between five or six establishments are very easy, 
and combination and not competition is the rule under which the coast- 
ing trade is carried on. Locomotives, as I said, can be brought from 
abroad if the manufacture here becomes a monopoly. Machinery and 
almost everything else can be built abroad; nothing is prohibited but 
the American ship. I believe obscene literature is; but the American 
ship is the only machine, the only instrumentality of commerce, that is 
absolutely prohibited. A ship-yard can not be built up in less than 
from one to three years, and when the monopoly at home becomes op- 
pressive there can be no competition until some new concern springs 
up to build ships, and during all that period the monopoly is absolute 
when a combination is made. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I would ask the Senator why that excep- 
tion has existed solong? What is the reason for it? 

Mr. BECK. ‘There isnosenseinit. Thatis the best answer to that. 

Mr. FRYE. [should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

Mr. FRYE. What does the Senator mean by saying that it takes 
from a year to three years to build a ship ? 

Mr. BECK. Because that is the fact. 

Mr. FRYE. Why, Mr. President, William Cramp & Sons will takea 
contract to-day to build six. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator did not hear my statement. I said that 
when the few ship-yards that are now in existence are in combination 
it-would require that time to start a new man and a new business. 
That is a different Vs gpa 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me ask him a question ? 

Mr. BECK. As pany ao you like. 

Mr. DAWES. The tor and I were in the habit of considering 
statements in years past, and the question I put to him is this: The 
moment an American in the coastwise trade pays more than 6 per 
cent. profit is there an; in the law to prevent all the capital in 
the ae where more than 6 per cent. will be paid for it? 

Mr. B . There is nothing in the law that prevents anybody 
from ae the coastwise e. 

Mr. DA . Then, one more question. 

Mr. BECK. Let me answer. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the monopoly? There is nothing in the 
law giving it. 

Mr. BECK. I will tell the Senator now, and I hope I shall not be 
interrupted again till I give him the answer. I said that there are 
five or six ship-yards in the United States along the Atlantic coast that 
will build ships; that combination and not competition is the rule in 
sper ing this business now; that by combination among those five or 
six yards they can monopolize the building of the ships-—— 

Mr. FRYE. Do they? 

Mr. BECK. They do. 

Mr. DAWES. Admit that—— 

Mr. BECK. Wait a minute; I am not through yet. Those shi 
after they are built are bought by certain combinations as well. The 
Old Dominion Company controls from Norfolk to Currituck and Albe- 
marle; the Charleston line has a certain range; the Savannah line an- 
other; the Galveston line another; and doubtless there are others along 
the New England coast. Combinations among them are very easy; 
they can arrange what freights shall be. A discontented farmer or 
paa who knows that he is paying $3 a ton to get his goods to mar- 

et when he is beyond the reach of a railroad, and is offered the haul- 
ing of those same goods by a German or English or French steamer to 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia at $1 a ton instead of $3, can not 
employ that ship to haul his goods, and he can not in less than two 
years buy one to doit, and the monopoly is absolute by the combination 
of four or five companies until the man who lives beyond the range of 
a railroad all over the coast of the United States is compelled to pay 
from $1 to $5 per ton more than he is offered to have the same hauling 
done for him by foreign ships because those ships are not allowed to 
enter into the trade and he is not allowed to buy them from anybody, 
except one of three or four of the companies that are in combination 
with the companies that refuse to haul for him. 

Mr. DAWES. Ifit is not the law that makes this monopoly—— 

Mr. BECK. The la 

Mr. DAWES. Wait a moment; the Senator will allow me to pro- 
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ceed. Ifit is not the law that makes this monopoly, but it is skill in 
combination, I should like to know why that monopoly can not be broken 
down as well by American capital as by foreign capital ? 


Mr. BECK. I deny the right of this Congress to give a few men the 
sole right to build ships for the people of this country. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Waita moment. I deny the right of the legislative 

wer to say to a man living along the coast of Virginia or North Caro- 
fate South Carolina, who is raising hiscotton, his corn, his cattle, his 
wheat, anything that he has to send abroad, that he shall not either 
hire or buy a vehicle to carry the wheat, the cattle, or the sugar that 
he raises to the market where he desires to send it, because Congress has 
seen fit to give to a few men the absolute power to build the ships, and 
that he shall not hire or have the hauling done. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me now? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. DAWES. It was not the constitutional power to make such a 
law as the Senator and myself were discussing. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that the law did not make the monopoly, and therefore 
whether the constitutional power to make the law did or did not exist 
is outside of the question. the law does not make the monopoly but 
the monopoly arises from circumstances and combinations outside of 
the law, I pray the Senator to tell me what the law has to do with the 
combination? 

Mr. BECK. The law that prevents a man from buying any vehicle 
necessary to carry his to market does him injustice. When the 
law gives a few men the sole right to build those vehicles which he must 
have or not get the goods to market it puts a man in the power of those 
few men, and when combinations of wealth parcel out to themselves the 
whole coast of the country so that nobody else can enter it, then he is 
at the mercy of that combination. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Massachusetts, as he is asking me so 
many questions, if he was the owner of a thousand acres of public land 
anywhere on the Atlantic coast so far from a railroad that he could not 
haul his goods there, whether they were cotton, sugar, wheat, or corn, 
and he was not allowed either to buy or hire aship to haul them unless 
he hired or bought it from one or two men, would he not regard that 
this Government that passed such a law as to make that condition pos- 
sible had discriminated against him and in favor of the men who had 
those privileges? Will he be kind enough to tell me what he thinks 
of that? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator says when the law gives to a few men the 
absolute and controlling power to build all the ships it providesa condi- 
tion of things which he asks me if I would tolerate. I have only to ask 
him to read the law which gives toa few men the exclusive right to build 
the ships that enter into the coastwise trade. I say to the Senator that, 
so far as I know the law, every man, woman, and child in the United 
States of America, with all the capital unemployed in these United 
States, can to-day build ships, and everybody else can use them, and 
everybody abroad can bring capital here and do thesamething. Thereis 
no monopoly in it, as the Senator from Maine has said. In the thing it- 
self there is just this: There is a discrimination between our own citi- 
zens and foreigners, and that is what hurts the feelings of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. Ah, Mr. President, that last piece of meanness does not 
excuse the Senator from Massachusetts for failing to answer my ques- 
tion, and with all the coaching of his colleague it is a cunning evasion. 
The man who raises a bushel of wheat has a right to build a railroad, 
but a bushel of wheat will not enable him to build it. The law says 
that nobody but American ship-builders shall build ships, and when 
the coastwise trade will only employ so many and that trade is occu- 
pied, the man who raises a bushel of wheat is as effectually excluded 
as if he had been prohibited, and no amount of ingenuity can induce 
the people to believe otherwise. 
tor from Massachusetts and he was very careful to avoid it and only 
had to intimate and insinuate and tell the people of Massachusetts that 
failing to answer a plain, honest, fairly put question, I was operating 
in the interest of foreigners against the American people. I have as 
much at heart the interest of this people as he has, and I was about to 
say—I will not—I would despise myself if I were capable of insinuat- 
ing that the Senator from Massachusetts was working in the interest 


of anybody. 
Mr. DAWES. If the Senator thinks—— 
Mr. BECK. I will not yield any more. I ask the Senator to take 


his seat. Whenever an unworthy fling is made at me I yield no fur- 
ther. ; 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, I have only to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BECK. I decline to yield. When a Senator says to me that I 
am making being erate against the interests of the people of America 
I will yield no further to him; but I will yield to anybody else. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask the Senator to yield to me for a mo- 


ment, 
I will. 


Mr. BECK. 
Mr. ALLISON. I nnderstand the Senator to base his statement of 


I asked a plain question of the Sena- | his 


monopoly upon the fact that ship-building is confined to four or five 
iron-ship yards on the coast. 

Mr. BECK. Practically. 

Mr. ALLISON. Practically. Ihadsupposed—and there is where I 
desire him to set me right if Iam not correct—that in our coastwise 
trade there were engaged a number of wooden ships built by our 
wooden-ship builders. I ask him if he has taken that into his account? 

Mr. BECK. I understood the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] to say 
the other day that in one establishment in Maine they built more wooden 
ships than all the others put together. I was speaking of ships en- 
gaged in modern commerce, the instrumentalities now in use. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iunderstand that more than half of our entire coast- 
wise trade is conducted in wooden ships. 

Mr. BECK. Let me make another suggestion just here. The little 
ships that we are building are not the kind of ships used in modern 
commerce. The annual report of the Register of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, on page 155, shows that all the licensed 
tonnage we are building averages under twelve tons. Of course that 
does not go abroad. The average registered steam tonnage, not en- 
rolled but regi the American steam tonnage now in existence, 
as may be seen on page 157 of the Register’s report, averages under two 
hundred and seventy tons. Two hundred and seventy tons is the av- 
erage of the steam registered to of the United States. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator yield to me one moment? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator remember that I read a list myself 
the other day of over fifty iron steamships averaging 2,000 tons apiece 
that are in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. BECK. The average, if the Senator will observe, on page 157 of 
the report of the Register of the Treasury, is two hundred and seventy 
tons, and only 12 per cent., as pages 8 and 9 will show, of the steam ton- 
nage of the United States is registered. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is getting late, and if he desires to finish this after- 
ate TBEOK. Thad 

r z no beginning-point and no finishing- and 
therefore would as soon stop now as anywhere else. Aria 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not desire to interrupt the Senator, but if he 
wishes to discuss the question further I wish to move an executive 
session in order to give him an pets to finish to-morrow. 

Mr. BECK. I can do it as well to-morrow. 

Mr. FRYE. Before that is done I desire to see if some arrangement 
can not be made. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
single question. Is the coastwise trade a protected trade? 

Mr. ALLISON. Tolerably well protected. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then if it is a protected trade what difference 
does it make whether you have an iron ship or any other kind of a 
ship? What answer is it to the Senator from Kentucky to say that 
wooden ships are in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. ALLISON. No answer at all, except to show him, as I endeav- 
ored to do, that the monopoly of four or five iron ship-builders could 
not affect the prices with reference to the cost of transacting our coast- 
wise business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to submit a few remarks before the debate 


closes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Indiana that the Senator from Kentucky gave way for a motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

2 seh herannars I thought the Senator from Kentucky had con- 

u 
„Mr. BECK. I will give the Senator from Indiana a chance to make 


speech. 

Mr. FRYE. There are several appropriation bills, I understand— 
two at any rate—that are pressing to be heard. Now, this bill has 
been discussed generally for several days under the movement of the 
Senator from Kentucky, who objected to my proposition to consider it 
by sections. I am exceedingly anxious to bring the discussion to a close 
and have a vote upon the bill, and I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow at 3 o’clock general debate may close and that we may vote upon 
the amendments and the bill. 

Mr. BECK. I have only this remark to make. Ido not know that 
I shall speak any more; I do not know that I shall speak ten minutes, 
if I do at all; but I will not consent to debate being cut off on a bill 
of this importance at any time. I am entirely willing that the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill shall be passed in five minutes and the 
Indian appropriation bill in an hour, but I do not know any more im- 
portant subject the Senate can consider than this bill. I believe that 
the proper course is to take up the House bill and so far amend the 
House bill as the Senate may see fit to amend it, and let whatever bill 
is passed upou this subject become a law, if we can. I do not believe 
that can be done in two or three hours. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Kentucky accord to me the usual 
courtesy accorded to a Senator in charge of a bill and allow me to man- 
age it? 
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Mr. BECK. I will; but I will expect the courtesy allowed to a 
Senator to make any suggestion he pleases as to how he would like to 
vote upon a bill; and when the Senator asks unanimous consent to 
have a vote at 3 o'clock upon this bill when there is a House bill that 
can become a law if properly amended, I will claim the privilege of en- 
deayoring to do something practical instead of something impractical. 

Mr. FRYE. I had the House bill laid on the table when it came 
over here from the House for the very purpose of moving when, in my 
judgment, as the Senator having this bill in charge, the proper time 
had arrived to take up the House bill. 

Mr. BECK. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Kentucky has made two extended 
and very excellent speeches on this present bill or the general aspect 
of the whole question. Now I hope he will not object to a time being 
fixed to-morrow for taking the vote. 

Mr. HALE. Will my colleague let me suggest an amendment? 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. HALE. Or rather make a tion which amends his proposi- 
tion. It is that the general debate close at 3 o’clock to-morrow, taking 
the bill up on the close of the morning business, which will give nearly 
three hours for general debate, and that after that it be considered un- 
der the five-minute rule, and that a vote finally be taken some time dur- 
ing the session to-morrow. I make thissuggestion with the view of get- 
ting the bill out of the way. I have an appropriation bill myself in 
charge that I desire to get through; but this bill has run so long that I 
think it will be economy of the time of the Senate to let it now be fin- 
ished before projecting any appropriation bill, for if you cut it short 
now and let it rest and take it up by and by, there will only be renewed 
and extended debate, and I think it will be better to finish it now. I 
hope we can finish it to-morrow. Itseems tome by letting fhe general 
debate run to 3 0’clock perhaps and probably everybody desiring to speak 
longer than five minutes will be able to do so, and we shall get it out 
of the way to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this bill cease at 3 o'clock to-morrow—— 

Mr. FRYE. Imodify my proposition as suggested by my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFI Is there objection? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say a word in that connection. The 
inability of the Senator from Kentucky to agree to that arrangement 
puts it somewhat under his own control, as we adjourn with that Sen- 
ator on the floor. I have been so unfortunate as to twice misunder- 
stand that he had yielded the floor. I should like to know whether 
he will occupy all the time of the debate to-morrow ? 

Mr. BECK. Ishall behave quite as well as the Senator from Indi- 
ana did in the last great debate that was up. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I donot know what the Senator alludes to at all. 

Mr. HALE. I think there will be no objection to the proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request ? 


Mr. BECK. I object. 
Mr. VANCE. I object. 
Mr. LOGAN. I think Senators will be in better humor probably 


when we meet to-morrow. Therefore I move that the Senate 
to the consideration of executive business. 
Kena PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator delay the motion a 
nute ? 
Mr.FRYE. I desire to give notice that I shall endeavor—at any rate 
I shall ask the Senate to conclude this bill to-morrow. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I object toanything on this subject unless I know 
how the time is to be occupied to-morrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
certain House bills for reference. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 1798) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to execute 
certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,’’ approved May 6, 1882, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FARLEY. Iask that the House bill just read lie on the table 
for the present without being referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California asks that 
this House bill lie on the table. If there be no objection, that will be 
the order. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 1042) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Sinfield; 

A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to Catharine Henry; 

A bill (H. R. 2447) for the relief of Catharine Terry; 

A bill (H. R. 2480) granting a pension to Margaret Kearns; 

A bill (H. R. 4189) granting a pensions to Caroline Van Norton; 

A bill (H. R. 4191) granting a pension to Jane Bracken; 

A bill (H. R. 4566) granting a pension to Bvt. Col. C. A. Cilley, of 

North Carolina; 

- A bill (H. R. 5088) for the relief of Magdalena Cook; and 
A bill (H. R. 5364) granting a pension to William H. Whitcomb. 


UNIVERSITY OF MEDICINE. 


Mr. CALL. I desire to give notice that at the close of the morning 
hour on Thursday I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to submit 


some remarks on the bill (S. 1044) to establish a university of medi- 
cine at the capital of the United States, in the District of Columbia, 
for the advancement of science, and the discovery of improved methods 


of treatment and cure of pending before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and will ask that the committee be discharged from 
the consideration of the bill for the purpose of submitting those remarks. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LOGAN. I renew my motion. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to say to the Senate, especially the Senator 
from Indiana, that I asked no parent I simply gave notice that I 
should endeavor to have this bill acted upon to-morrow some time. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now I ask that my motion be put. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After three minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 5, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Jony S. Linpsay, D. D. 
T Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
PUBLIC LANDS IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. DUNN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 6870) 
to exclude the public lands in Arkansas from the operation of the laws 
relating to mineral lands; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question 
of personal privilege. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a portion 
of the proceedings of the House on last Saturday afternoon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ENSIGN L. K. REYNOLDS. 


Mr. Cox, of New York. I desire now to ask the House to do a graceful act of 
kindness which I have two or three times before endeavored to have done, It 
is to pass a joint resolution of the Senate to allow Ensign L. K. Reynolds to ac- 

a medal from the Government of Austria for an act of humanity. He has 
left our shores on the expedition for the relief of Lieutenant Greely and his 
party, but if we this resolution now he can be reached by ph. 

Mr. Hotman. I hope my friend will not do that in the absence of gentlemen 
who have heretofore objected. 

Mr. Cox, of New York. I have made my arrangements with those gentlemen. 
The gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. Fuverry]} has consented that the joint resolu- 


tion be taken u 
Mr, V 


p. 
NELLER. I have withdrawn my objection. 

Mr. Hormax. I know that my friend, r a moment's reflection, will see the 
eo propaeiy of calling this matter up in the absence of gentlemen who have 
ol oit. 

r. Cox, of New York. I have made my arrangements with them, and they 
are perfectly content. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIseERTY] was here a 
short time ago. 

Mr. WELLER. Isaw him, 

Mr. HoLMAN. I regret exceedingly to interposean objection. Iam thorough! 
and heartily opposed to resolutions of this kind, but still I would not object it 
ioe were present who heretofore have objected to this particular joint 
resolution. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday after- 
noon I consulted with some gentlemen who had the Chinese bill in their 
charge and understood that it would probably not be finished before 
the end of the day; and as I was not well and supposed there would be 
no other business transacted, I went home. Just at the close of the 
day’s session, when a motion had been made by the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that the House adjourn, upon 
which motion there was developed a vote of 10 in favor and 21 against, 
there being thirty-one members present, the proceedings which I have 
caused to be read took place. During the course of the proceedings, 
as ap by the RECORD, it was stated by my old friend from New 
York [Mr. Cox], ‘‘I have made my arrangements with those gentle- 
men ’’—that is, gentlemen who had objected to the measure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this House will certainly see that, while I donot 
wish any undue prominence in this matter, I had been quite as promi- 
nent as any other member on the floor in objecting to the measure, 
believing it to be wrong, believing that no man who supports and de- 
fends the Constitution can vote for that resolution. I think I could 
go before the Supreme Court of the United States and sustain this dec- ` 
laration that no man who fully supports the Constitution can vote for 
that joint resolution. 

The Constitution of the United States, in reference to this subject, 
provides two things—and let me say I am not going to make a speech; 
I shall be very brief; I do not mean to impose upon the House, If 
allowed to proceed, I shall be through in two or three minutes, but if 
not I shall occupy an hour, for I have here a resolution which would 
give me the floor for that time; but I shall get through this statement in 
a very few moments. 

I say the Constitution of the United States provides, first, that ‘‘ no 
title of nobility shall begranted by the United States,” not even with 
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the consent of Congress; and second, thatno person holding office under 
the United States shall accept any present from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 

Now, this joint resolution proposes to confer a title of nobility, clear 
and perfect. I have here the report made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] who is engineering the measure. From this report I 
read the declaration of the Austrian minister: 


been made concern- 
unt had declared that 


that such permission would undouw 
stances of the case, and that th 
Reynolds being made a knight of the I. and R. order aforesaid, 


“A knight of the imperial and royal order aforesaid!” Was ever 

anything plainer than that this is a title of nobility? And any mem- 
ber who may vote for it ought to get on his knees before the Almighty 
and pray forgiveness for having committed perjury; for every member 
here has taken the oath which, Mr. Speaker, you administered to me 
**to support and defend the Constitution of the United States.’’ 
There are to-day a million of Democratic voters looking at this ques- 
tion. They believe it to be of more importance than any tariff discus- 
sion that you can get up; and it will have more influence in the next 
election. Monarchy and its tendencies here must be put down. That 
is the first thing in order whether we shall have a tariff or not, the 
Constitution providing that we shall confer no title of nobility. 

Now the gentleman from New York says the Austrian minister has 
written him a letter on this subject. He seems to be particularly in- 
terested init. All the dudism of this city is in favor of this theory. 
A young lady, coming home to my neighborhood from New Orleans, 
after learning I was opposing it, would scarcely speak to me because 
of my barbarism in adhering to my oath to the Constitution. Men, 
women, and children are running around here and doing more to carry 
this thing through than they would do for their eternal salvation. 
[Laughter and applause, ] 

What is this all about? If this young man wants honors I will give 
him a vote of thanks of this House which will entitle him to the floor 
of the House. I will give him preferment to be rear-admiral; I will 
introduce a resolution to that effect and advocate it if necessary. But 
I wish these American officers to love their own mother and to be sat- 
isiied with the institutions of their own country, and not to go fishing 
after these foreign baubles. I wish them to attend to their own coun- 
try’s business and to obey the laws of their own land. If they wish to 
tish for honors let them cast their lines in the clear waters of American 
lakes and into our own sparkling streams, and not go bobbing for eels 
in foreign mud. [Laughter and applause. ] 

It is said here that I made an agreement with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] to withdraw my opposition to this joint resolu- 
tion. I did no such thing. The memories of old times with my friend 
from New York are too strong, of many battle-fields where we stood 
shoulder to shoulder, to allow me to say one unkind word to him. I 
have only risen to say if one rose from the dead I would not withdraw 
my objection to this the strongest evidence we have of the downward 
careerin which we are going toward the perdition of monarchy. I would 
not withdraw my opposition if all the illustrious dead who sleep onthe 
hillsides of Arlington should rise from their graves and request me to 
doso. I did not withdraw my objection nor make any arrangement to 
do so; no, sir; I want my objection to stand. 

I stop a gentleman passing me at this instant in the aisle—I speak of 
my honored friend from the Utica district [Mr. SprigGs]—in order to 
say that before this thing was brought up on Saturday he spoke to me 
to withdraw my opposition, and he named an eminent clergyman for 
whom I would travel from this city to New York afoot, as indeed I 
would for my friend from the Utica district, but I told him then I 
would not withdraw my opposition. 

Now, I have made my explanation. I will not say a single unkind 
word of my friend from New York [Mr. Cox]; but Iam misrepresented, 
and dare not stand before this republican country in the attitude of 
being in favor of these monarchical tendencies. This is only a pioneer 
measure. There are fifteen or twenty others coming after, all clamor- 
ing for foreign decorations. I am op to them. I might quote, 
with very little change of words, from Oliver Wendell Holmes the 
language of our country to her gallant young officers seeking worthless 
titles from foreign despots: 

Come back to your mother, ye children, for shame! 
Who have wandered abroad after baubles of fame; 


With a smile on her face and a sprig in her cap 
She calls you to feast from her bountiful lap. 


[ Applause. } 

Mr, COX, of New York. I do not really know whether my good 
friend is in earnest ornot; or whether he wishes to display some of that 
rare rhetoric for which he is so justly celebrated. 

In reference to this bill I think anybody would exeuse the anxiety 
I had to have it passed on last Saturday afternoon. The beneficiary, 
Ensign Reynolds, had gone to the polar region on the Greely relieving 
expedition. He was to land and did land at Saint John’s, en route to 
the Arctic. There we might have reached him by telegraph with this 
elegant courtesy. 


the United States Senate would have to 
btediy b 


So far as misrepresenting my friend here, there was no such intention. 
It was done in the presence, as I supposed, of two gentlemen who had 
objected. They were present in the House. They had aright to ob- 
ject, as they had objected before. They did not object, as I had an 
arrangement with them, to allow me to present the bill. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. WELLER] withdrew his objection as he will tell 
you, and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Frverty] kindly said to 
me he had no objection to have the matter brought up and disposed of, 
provided I would state it was a matter of humanity and that there 
was no hereditary nobility in the decoration, This I did state. Gen- 
tlemen who are absent can not object, or continue previous objections. 
So that in my statement I did not have my colleague in my mind. 

Now, the gentleman from New York, my colleague, argues that this 
isa title of nobility which is pro; for Ensign Reynolds. I am just 
informed by my German friend from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER] that 
all over Germany there are knights, so called, of various orders which 
are not orders of nobility, This ‘‘ Royal and Imperial Order of Francis 
Joseph,” according to the statement of the Austrian minister, is one of 
this order. No onein Austria or H believes that such orders are 
orders of nobility. They arenotinhibited by our Constitution. They 
carry no titular privileges. This order is merely the title of an organi- 
zation to reward merit. In this country there are certain orders of so- 
called knighthood. For instance, there are the Knights of Pythias and 
the Knights of St. Patrick. To this latter order my distinguished 
friend from New York himself belongs. [Laughter.] There is no 
knighthood about them, in the sense in which he fancies or discusses 
the matter. 

So far as this matter is concerned, our fathers, in the Constitution, 
took it into consideration. In section 9, article 1, of that instrument 
it is declared that ‘‘no title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state.’’ 

Thus provision was made to meet any case of ‘‘ present emolument 
or title.” This clause required that the consent of Congress must first 
be had before our citizens accept such decorations from foreign gov- 
ernments. The reason for this clause has gone by; but still we com- 
ply with the constitutional obligation, as in this case. In the present 
case this is only a badge of humanity. It is a recognition of gallant 
devotion. Congress has already, through the life-saving statute, given 
Ensign Reynolds more than thanks. He has one medal already. 

I see my iriend from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] before me. He will 
concur in my statement, and his Democratic dislike of royalty and no- 
bility will not be questioned. Into this question he has himself had 
occasion to look closely. When I was chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House and he chairman of the same committee of 
the Senate I reported some twelve or thirteen several bills allowing 
our citizens to accept decorations. They passed here, they went to the 
Senate and met the concurrence of my friend from Connecticut. He 
recommended the passage of them all, in a general bill covering all such 
orders and decorations, and which disallowed their display in public. 
That is now the law. There was no objection to it from any member 
ofthe American Democracy. I would rathertake hisjudgment as to what 
is genuine, old-fashioned State-rights Democratic-Republicanism than 
the opinion even of my distinguished friend and colleague from New 
York, or the opinion of any other member. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Ask him if he is in favor of this 
thing. 

Mr COX, of New York. 
ing him. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. He has not so stated. 

My, COX, of New York. It is not necessary. I know his views by 
his action here. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. The gentleman ought not to argue 
on a false basis. 

Mr. COX, of New York. When it comes to debating the question I 
will meet my friend in a proper way. 

He is not opposed, of course, I presume, to ting certain medals tor 
life-saving service. Hecan not oppose the life-saving system in this 
country. Ihavehad something to do with that system myself. I still 
feel the same interestin it as one may feelin his offspring, since I got from 
this generous House the first appropriation here, some years ago,of $10,000 
for establishing a patrol system on the Jersey coast. Since the reorgani- 
zation of this service in 1871 we havesaved 18,334 livesand $23,937,529 
worth of property. Have we not cause to feel proud of that service? 
If there be any exultation in this Congressional life—over any legisla- 
tive achievement—I would prefer to every other service the part I have 
taken in organizing our life-saving institution. The giving of medals 
to our heroes of thesea, lake, gulf, and river, who have risked their own 
lives for the lives of others, is beyond all other decorations. In this case 
the honor is enhanced; for the decorative medal is for saving life almost 
in mid-ocean instead of on our own shores. It is given by a great gov- 
ernment for the rescue of eleven of its citizens in the waters of the 
Azores. Inthisit is in harmony with our other life-saving legislation. 

Our Life-Saving Service, Mr. Speaker, knows no nationality. It is 


I know he is in favor of it, without ask- 
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world-wide in its humanities. It saves the life of the Irishman as well 


as that of the Englishman. No race is alien before its kind offices. It 
questions no one as to his nationality. I believe in the doctrine that in 
this as in other regards we should make no invidious discriminations. 

Our broad, impartial law blots outall lines of caste. The sacredness 
of human life is the very genius of this benevolent system. Itis worthy 
of the verse of the Quaker poet: 

Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him ; 

As stooped to heal the wounded Jew, 
The worshiper of Gerizim. 

recognizes, beneath ‘‘all disguise, form, place, or name, the man 

wi in | eae 
č e pran e Aoba or an. Ne ye dim, 
The crown upon his fo’ 
The immortal gift of God to him.” 

This ose, igen Ensign Reynolds, made no discrimination when he 
leaped into the sea and saved the livesof eleven Hungarians on the bark 
Olivo. He had no thought about who he saved when, to rescue human 
life, he braved the elements in the midst of a hurricane. It is for this 
heroic conduct that he has been honored the world over by societies 
here and abroad, and especially by the Austrian-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, which has sent this medal in ia cp of his unexampled gal- 
lantry. It is but a small tribute to the humanity of this naval officer, 
whom I have never had the pleasure to know, and I think the objection 
is the most microscopical that could be devised by the human mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I want to say a word in reply. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that this subject does not pre- 
sent a question of privilege. 

Mr. PAYSON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WELLER. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLER. My name has become connected with this question 
in such a way that I feel warranted in securing the attention of the 
House to explain why I had made objection to a consideration of this 
resolution a few days ago, but since that time have withdrawn my ob- 
jections thereto. I made my; objection in the first instance because I 
hated monarchy, because I hated every condition, word, or deed that 
had for its object or purpose the indorsement or establishment of any- 
thing monarchical in form or character, such as we find in the Eastern 
continents. I am opposed to-day to being a party to receiving for any 
American citizen any token of autocratic royalty which can be con- 
strued into an indorsement of the system of government that I hate, 
but I was importuned by my genial friend from New York [Mr. Cox] 
to remove my objection on the ground that the granting of this medal 
was purely a question of an award for meritorious, valorous conduct 
in rescuing lives under circumstances of great peril. To this I could 
have no objection. I did not remove my objections because I wanted 
this Congress to grant any favoritism to a monarchical government or 
to a subject thereof or of this Government, but an award for meritori- 
ous conduct in such a case is different. I should not have removed my 
objection if I had believed for a moment—— 

Mr. KEIFER. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEIFER. I have no objection to the gentleman stating his 
views upon a subject of that kind when it is properly before this House, 
but I must object to his doing so on the pretense that it is a question 
of privil I make the point of order that no question of privilege is 
involved in this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no matter of privilege 
involved. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. On the point of order I wish to be 
heard for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is not made against the gentle- 
man from New York but against the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to speak on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the rule to be read. In or- 
der to facilitate the transaction of the public business and prevent its 
interruption by irrelevayt matters, it is absolutely n to enforce 
strictly the provisions of this rule. The Clerk will read Rule IX. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rue IX. 
QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 


Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its pr ings; second, the 
rights, reputation, and conduct of members individually in their representative 
capacity only; and shall have precedence of all other questions, except motions 
to fix the day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, and for a recess. 


The SPEAKER. That is the rule, and the Chair thinks that in the 
interests of orderly legislation this rule should be strictly enforced when- 
ever the point of order is made under it. 

Mr. WELLER. Will the Speaker grant me permission to speak to 
the point of order? 


Mr. PAYSON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAYSON. Has not the Speaker already decided this question ? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided it. 


Mr. PAYSON. Isit debatable? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then I make the point of order that the regular or- 
der should be proceeded with. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded, which is 
the call of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions. 

SPECIAL EMBASSY FROM SIAM. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I ask the gentleman to withdraw the demand 
for the regular order, that I may make a report. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded by several 
gentlemen on both sides, Is the demand for the regular order insisted 
on? If it is not, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

The regular order was not insisted on. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to report for immediate consideration a joint resolution ap- 
propriating $10,000 to defray the expenses of the visit of the special 
embassy of Siam to the United States. I also send to the desk to be 
read a letter from the President of the United States and a letter from 
the Secretary of State on the subject of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objections. 

The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WELLER. I object. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I hope the gentleman will withhold his objection 
= the letters from the President and the Secretary of State can be 
Mr. WELLER. I wish to say that I care no more for the President 
of the United States than I do for the gentleman from Minnesota him- 
self, and I object. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I willonlysay that the resolution is unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Appropriations, and is unanimously rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRINTING OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. COBB. I am directed by the Committee on Public Lands to re- 
port certain testimony taken by that committee in the investigation of 
the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship-Canal Company, and I move 
that the evidence be printed and recommitted. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—O’FERRALL VS. PAUL. 


Mr. LOWRY. On behalf of the Committee on Elections I desire to 
call attention to the contested election of O’ Ferrall against Paul, from 
the seventh Congressional districtof Virginia. It will be remembered 
that on Friday last I gave notice to the House, at the instance of the 
Committee on Elections, that that case would be called up for action to- 
day. It is my duty, however, to state that at a meeting of the com- 
mittee this morning the question was brought to their attention as to 
whether or not the minority of that committee had had sufficient op- 
portunity to prepare their views for presentation to the House, and upon 
asuggestion made that a sufficient opportunity had not been afforded 
for that purpose the committee passed an advisory resolution that the 
matter be not pressed on the attention of the House to-day, and as a re- 
sult of that an accommodation was had by-which the gentlemen repre- 
senting the views of the minority agreed that the case might be taken 
up on Wednesday morning. It was insisted by myself that the matter 
was not under the control of the committee, that it had passed from our 
control, and thatit was properly.a matter for consideration in the House; 
and in pursuance of the notice heretofore given, I now desire to call 
that case up for present consideration. I ask for the reading of the 
resolutions. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry], from 
the Committee on Elections, in pursuance of notice heretofore given, 
calls up for consideration the contested-election case of O’Ferrall vs. 
Paul, from the seventh Congressional district of Virginia. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I am authorized by the Committee 
on Elections to state that it is the sense of that committee that this case 
should not be called up prior to Wednesday morning. The majority 
report was filed on the 30th of April, but did not come to this House 
until last Saturday morning. That was the first opportunity the minor- 
ity of the committee had to examine it, and since that time it has been 
examined. A minority report has been prepared, which will be filed to- 
day. In accordance with the sense of the committee I ask that the 
case be laid over at least until Wednesday, and I ask the gentleman 
from Indiana to agree to that. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. I wish to ask if the minority of the com- 


mittee have not had as much time for the preparation of their report as 
the majority? 
Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. In reply to the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia I will state the views of the majority of the committee were sub- 
mitted to the full committee some two weeks ago; but when the gentle- 
man from Indiana, who was authorized to make the majority report, 
prepared it, he gave me notice that he had materially changed the basis 
of his report. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. 
no difference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. The minority of the committee 
found it was impossible to make a report until they had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the views of the majority were. They were not 
.the same views that were presented tothe committee. The resolutions 
were the same, but the basis upon which the conclusions were arrived 
at were different. I make this suggestion in accordance with the sense 
of the Committee on Elections, only one vote being in opposition thereto. 
I think the gentleman from Indiana will withdraw the calling up of 
the case at this time on the understanding that it will come up on 
Wednesday morning. 

Mr. LOWRY. Did the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] 
make some reference to myself? I did not hear what he said. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. My statement was that I hoped 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry], in view of the informal ac- 
tion of the Committee of Elections, would withdraw his request for 
the present consideration of this election case, with the understanding 
that it should come up on next Wednesday morning. 

Mr. LOWRY. While otherwise I would be very glad to acquiesce 
and would do so cheerfully on the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MILLER], yet under the circumstances I do not feel at 
liberty todo so. I have stated to the House the action had this morn- 
ing by the Committee of Elections. The view that was entertained by 
that committee was that as a matter of courtesy to the minority it 
would be proper that they should have an opportunity of seeing the re- 
port of the majority before the views of the minority were prepared. I 
do not understand, however, that that is in accordance with the custom 
and practice of this House; but that on the contrary the usage or prac- 
tice has been for the majority to prepare its report and for the minority 
to prepare their views contemporaneously, and they are brought simul- 
taneously before the House for its action. 

Now, applying that rule to this case, the question having been fully 
canvassed before the committee, the report of the subcommittee having 
been presented to the full committee some six weeks ago, the full com- 
mittee took action upon it and adopted the report of the subcommittee. 
Another case was pending, perhaps more than one, involving some of 
the same points that are involved inthiscase. In view of the fact that 
the case of Massey against Wise was about to be argued, a proposition 
was made that the report in the case of O’Ferrall against Paul should 
not be made to the House until after argument had been heard in the 
case of Massey against Wise. 

A limitation was imposed, however, upon that proposition in order 
that it might not continue this case indefinitely, and the period of sus- 
pension was limited to three weeks. That time having expired, some 
of the members of the committee were still anxious that this case should 
not be presented to the House until the other case was acted upon by 
the committee, and in order to obviate any clash between the two cases 
it was determined upon the part of the majority of the committee to 
have the report in the case of O’Ferrall against Paul revised, so as to 
predicate the determination of the case on a point which did not arise 
and could not arise in the case of Massey against Wise. 

That revision having been made, the report was submitted to the 
House in regular order and brought in here last Saturday morning in 
printed form, and notice was given that the case would be called up to- 
day. Now, according to the one and practice of the House, as I un- 
derstand, the case would properly come up for action this morning. 
According to usage it is not required that the minority of the commit- 
tee should have an opportunity of inspecting and undertaking to reply 
to the report of the majority. On the contrary it was expected that 
they would prepare their views contemporaneously with the preparation 
of the majority report, though, as I have stated, it was the opinion of 
the compaittee that the minority should have an opportunity to pre- 
pare their report before the case is called up. 

Under these circumstances, and being importuned on all hands by 
those who feel that the contestant in this case has a right to be seated, 
and in view of the further fact that a vacancy has existed in the rep- 
resentation of this district for several months past, Judge Paul having 
resigned upon being appointed to the United States court, and the gov- 
ernorof Virginia having called no election since the resignation of Judge 
Paul—in view of these and other considerations there is a great anxiety 
upon the part of those who feel that the district ought to be repre- 
sented and that Judge O’Ferrall is entitled to the seat that the case 
shall be acted upon by the House this morning. I therefore feel it is 
my duty to insist upon action in the case at this time. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I have very great s 


I will state to the gentleman that makes 


pathy with the 


anxiety of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry ] to have this vacant 
seat filled. 
TheSPEAKER. The Chair will state that there is nothing before the 


House now for debate. 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] 
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called up the election case in question; the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MILLER] suggested an arrangement by which it should go over until 
Wednesday next. The only question seems to be whether or not an ar- 
rangement can bearrivedat. The question of consideration has not been 
raised 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I raise that question now. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I desire to make a suggestion on the ques- 
tion of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. That is not debatable, but the Chair will hear the 
gentleman if there is no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think it nothing more than proper that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Elections should be permitted to make a 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has said that the gentleman will be 
heard, if there is no objection. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I desire simply to say that there is a 
certain courtesy always due to the minority of the House and to the 
minority of a committee, I think that under the circumstances stated 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] the minority of the 
committee ought to have the privilege of presenting their views and 
having them printed before this case is called up for consideration. 

Mr. LOWRY. I think I was somewhat misapprehended by the Chair. 
In accordance with the statement made by myself to the committee as 
to the course of action my sense of duty would prompt in the matter 
I moved that the case be taken up for present consideration. This was 
with the view of leaving the matter to the determination of the House. 
I have stated, I think, explicitly the action taken by the committee, 
as it has been stated by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], 
the distinguished chairman of the committee. With the view of dis- 
charging my duty, and at the same time bringing the matter before the 
House, I have made my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he understood the gentleman to 
decline to accede to the arrangement suggested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER], which of course would bring the matter 
before the House, unless question of consideration were raised. 
That question is now raised-—— 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I raise the question of considera- 
tion. | 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House now proceed to 
consider the contested-election case of O’Ferrall vs. Paul? 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 91, noes 70. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 141, nays 98, not 
voting 83; as follows: 


YEAS—141, 
Aiken, Duncan, Lanham, Snyder, 
apse are re Fevre, Spriggs, 
giey, ton, wis, ringer, 
Ballentine, Eldredge, à a iiai 
ur, Ellis, MeAdoo, Stewart, Charles 
Barksdale, Ermentrout, eCo: Stoc z 
Beach, Evins, J. H. MeMillin, Sumner, C. A. 
Blackburn, Ferrell, D, Sumner, D. H, 
Blanchard, Fiedler, Lots bad Taylor, J. M. 
Bland, Follett, Miller, J. F. Thompson, 
Blount, Foran, ills, orton, 
Breckinridge, Forney, Mitchell, Tillman, 
an, Money, Townshend, 
Buchanan, Mo: ly, 
Buckner, Geddes, Morrison, Turner, Oscar 
Cabell, Gibson, Moulton Van Alstyne, 
Caldwell, reen Murphy, Vance, 
Candler, Greenleaf, Van Eaton, 
Carleton, Halsell, O'Neill, J. J. ard, 
Cassidy, Hammond, Pierce, Warner, A. J. 
Clardy, Han $ Peel, S. W. Warner, Richard 
Clay, Hardy, Pryor, Wellborn, 
Clements, Hatch, W. H. Pusey, Weller, 
bb, erbert, Randall, RL wey 
Collins, Hewitt, G. W. Rankin, Wilkins, 
Connolly, Hill, Reese, Williams, 
ve, Hoblitzell, Robinson, W. E. Willis, 
Cox, W. R. Holman, Rogers, J. Wilson, W. L, 
Culberson, D. B. Houseman, Rogers, W. F. Winans, E. B. 
Curtin, Hunt, R t Wise, G. D. 
Davidson. Hurd, Scales, Wolford, 
Deuster, Jones, B. W, Seymour, ort n, 
Dibble, Jones, J. H. Shaw, Yaple. 
Dibrell, King, Singleton, 
Dockery, Kleiner, inner, 
Dowd, Lamb, Slocum, 
NAYS—$98. 
A G. E. $ Hart, Keifer, 
Anderson, geepeen Hatch, H. H. Laird, 
Atkinson Davis, G. R. Haynes, La 
yne, Davis, R.T. Henderson, D.B. Libbey, 
Bingham, Dingley, Henderson, T. J. Lore, 
Boutelle, Hepburn, McCoid, 
Bowen, Elliott, Hiscock, McCormick, 
Boyle, Ellwood, Hitt, McKinley, 
7 Everhart, Holmes, Millard 
Brewer, F. B. Finerty, Holton, Miller, S. H. 
Brewer, J. H. Funston, Hopkins, Milliken, 
Brown, W. W. rge, Horr. Morrill 
Campbell, J-M:  Hanback, ion Na 
' ames, Neece, 
Converse, eman, Kasson, Nelson, 
Cook, Harmer, Kean, Nutting 
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O'Hara, Ray, G. W. Smith, Turner, H. G. 
O'Neill, Charles į Spooner, Wait, 
Patton, Rice, Stephenson, Wakefield, 
Payson Robertson, Stewart, J. W. Washburn, 
Peelle, 8. J. Rockwell, Á White, Milo 
Perkins, Rowell, Strai Whiting, 
Peters, Ryan, Struble, Wise, 
Poland, Skinner, C. R. Taylor, E. B. 
Post, Smalls, Taylor, J. D. 
NOT VOTING—S3. 
Adams, J. J Davis, L. H. Lacey, Ri 
Arnot, Dorsheimer, ng, Tn ea J.8. 
à Evans, I.N, Lovering, Russell, 

Belford, Findlay, Toan; Seney, 
Belmont, Glascock, orey, Shelley, 
Bennett, Goff, Muldrow, Steele, 
Bisbee, Graves, Muller, Storm, 
Breitung, Hemphill, Murray, Talbott, 
Browne, T. M. Henley, Mutchier, Thomas, 
Budd Hewitt, A.S. Nicholls, Tucker, 
Burleigh, Hooper, K Valentine, 

urnes, Howey, Paige, Wadsworth, 
‘Calkins, Hutchins, Parker, Weaver, 
Campbell, Felix Jeffords, Payne, White, J. D. 
Cannon, Jolinson, Pettibone, Wilson, James 

£ Jones, J.K. Phelps, Winans, John 

Covington, Jones, J.T. Potter, Wood, 
Cox, 8. 8. ordan, Price, Woodward, 
Culbertson, W. W. Kelley, Ranney, York, 
Cullen, Kellogg, Ray, Ossian Young. 
Dargan, Ketcham, Reagan, 


So the House decided to proceed with the consideration of the case. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Woop with Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, until the 10th instant. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. Evans, of Pennsylvania, until the 6th in- 
stant. 

Mr. NICHOLLS with Mr. CHACE, on all political questions except tariff 
until further notice. 

The following were announced as paired on all political questions un- 
til further notice: 

Mr. Jones, of Alabama, with Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, with Mr. VALENTINE. 

Mr. GRAVES with Mr. BRIETUNG. 

Mr. DorRSHEIMER with Mr. MOREY. 

Mr. REAGAN with Mr. Howey. 

Mr. HEMPHILL with Mr. YORK. 

Mr. BLount with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, with Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky. 

Mr. Rīgas with Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. BENNETT with Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. 

Mr. Youne with Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. BELMONT with Mr. BARR. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, with Mr. McKINLEY. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. HANBACK. 

Mr. McLprow with Mr. GOFF. 

The following were announced as paired for this day: 

Mr. Cox, of New York, with Mr. BELFORD. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. Browne, of Indiana. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I desire to withdraw my vote. I am paired with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. RANNEY], whom I do not now 
see in his seat. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolutions reported by the 
majority of the Committee on Elections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That John Paul was not elected as a Representative to the Forty- 


eighth Con from the seventh Congressional district of Virginia, and was 
not entitled to the seat. 
Resolved, ‘That Charles T. O’Ferrall was duly elected asa Representative from 


the seventh Congressional district of Virginia to the Forty-cighth Congress, and 
is entitled to his seat as such. 
Speaker, to 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I want in time, Mr. 
offer u substitute for those which have been read. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, it will be considered the 
substitute is pending. The gentleman refers of course to the resolu- 
tion reported by the minority of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it will be con- 
sidered as pending. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I ask for the reading of the report 
in this case, and shali also at the conclusion of its reading ask that the 
views of the minority be read. 

_ The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lowry, from the Committee on Elections, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Elections, having fully considered this case, after mature 
deliberation, report as follows: 

Charles T. O'Ferrall and John Paul were opposing candidates for a seat inthe 
Forty-cighth Congress from the seventh Co: mal district of Virginia, the 
former the nominee of the Democratic party, the latter the sro of the Re- 
adjuster or Coalition party, at the November election, 1882. e State board of 
canvassers made the following returns: For O'Ferrall ll, a for Paul 12,146; 
leaving a majority of 205 votes for Mr. Paul. 


The latter received the certificate, but never qualified, and sent in his resig- 
mation to the governor in August, 1883, on being appointed to the bench of the 


United States court. No special election having been ordered, the seat has been 


The record in the case covers about 
pages, and much of the testimony is irrelevant. We find that 676 votes 
were cast for the con‘estee (Paul) in the county of Albemarle, in this district, 
rsons who were delinquent in payment of their capi itation tax for 1881, of 
which number there is no fair pretense that, as to 557 of them, they had ever 
pan oe such capitation tax so as to entitle them to vote under the ‘constitution of 


The frst clause of Article III, section 1, of the constitution of Virginia was, 
at. the date of the election, November 7, g5, as follows: 

Every male citizen of the United States 21 years old who shall have been a 
resident of the State twelve months, and of the county, city, or town in which 
he shall offer to vote three months next preceding any election, and shall have 
paid to the State before the day of election the ase tax required by law for the 
irma Aw Peay padres entitled to vote for members of the general assembly and alt 


tule Sa a agen 5, was anak is as follows: 

“The pnan assembly may levy a tax not exceeding 
male cit ho has attained the age of 21 years, which Pall be applied ex- 
clusively in aid of public free schools; and counties and corporations shall have 
power to impose a capitation tax, not exceeding 50 cents per annum for all pur- 


Section 5 of an act of the General romana of Virginia, entitled “ An act for 
the assessment of taxes on persons, » prope ,” &c., approved April 22, 1852, and 
in force at the time of said election, is as fal ows: 

“Upon every male person, as classified in this schedule, over the of 21 
years, not exempt for bodily infirmity, there shall be = tax of $1 for public free- 
school purposes." — Virginia Revenue , 1882, page 45. 

We base our conclusion that 676 votes were cast by persons deli 
payment of their capitation taxes in Albemarle for contestee, an 
these were clear} a vpo the following facts: 

By section 57, of the Code of Virginia, the commissioners of the 
revenue were requ ito ayait in their assessment-lists the color of all male in- 
habitants over the age of 21 years. The treasurer, in making his return of de- 
rch nee to — auditor of public accounts, gave the color of all delinquents in 

th the commissioners’ books. So that the white delinquents 
ware poea Ps in one list and pe colored in another list. 

The contestant filed ce: = of the delinquent-lists (white and colored) 
of Albemarle Count; “Record, 1.) 

These lists showed the names and color of all delinquents for the year 1881— 
the year for which the capitation tax was required to be paid before the day of 
the election in question. 

There is contention between the parties as to whether the auditorof public ac- 
counts of Virginia could a oe certain collectors of delinquent taxes, and 
whether these collectors and their deputies could then legally collect these de- 
linquent capitation taxes. 

Assuming for the purposes of this case that the auditor of public accounts 
could appoint collectors of delinquent taxes, and that these collectors could ap- 
point deputies (both of which questions are held in reserve), then, nuder the law, 
the clerks of the county and co ion courts of the Commonwealth and the 

cial pet age an nary srl pras e auditor and their deputies were the only par- 
tke by whom receipts could be issued for delinquent capitation taxes in the 
Tipus counties and cities. 
ro rincipal question on which we rest this case is whether certain tax re- 
ceipts| opamp these collectors (so called) and their deputies were issued with- 
ou ng pai 

The PR- peen g to show the number of receipts issued and to whom by both 
the clerk of Albemarle and special collector, filed a certified list of the names of 
delinquents for 1881, to whom receipts had been issued by the clerk of Albe- 
marle County. (See record, 73-75.) 

After thus ascertaining the names of these parties who had clerk's receipts it 
followed as a necessary consequence that all delinquents who voted whose 
names were not on the clerk's list voted on the collector’s receipts. Then to 
ascertain what delinquent voters cast their votes, and upon whose receipts, it 
Tata only necessary to compare the poll-books of the county Py with the delinduent- 


ene the session, and is now, vacant. 


$1 per annum on every 


vent in the 
that 557 of 


special tax collector a appointed per- 


tion. 


119 receipts. There were 676 votes cast upon the receipts issued by this special 
collector, so that after deducting said 119 receipts there were 557 votes cast upon 
collectors’ receipts for which no money had been paid at the time the votes 
were cast, or before the day of election, as required by the constitution of Vir- 
ginis, and therefore these 557 votes were illegal. 
The system of peer reana | these special collectors was ina rated for political 

purposes by the a public accounts of the State, who belonged to the 
party of which the contestee was the nominee; all of his appointees were active 
tans of his party, and in may instances the chairman or secretary of the 
county committee, or a member of the State committee of that party, or an 
United States internal-revenue officer. 

Forinstance: 

ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


(See deposition of James T. Wayland, collector, Record, 20.) 
* Question 37th. Please state which of the candidates for Congress from this 
district you supported at the last election? 
“ Answer. Good God A’mighty, I thought everybody knew that—John Paul. 
Put that in great big letters. 
ron 38th. Were you not an active worker for and partisan of said John 
Ed 


“ Answer. Yes; I was.” 
AUGUSTA COUNTY. 
(See deposition of E. L. Curtis, collector. Record, 483.) 
“1. Ques. What are x2 ur politics ? 
**Ans. I am a Republican; voted for Paul and Wise.” 
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CITY OF STAUNTON. 


(See deposition M. S. Cease, collector. Record, 472.) 
“1. Ques. What are your politics, and for whom did you vote? 
“Ans. lam a Repub and voted for Wise and Paul.” 


BATH COUNTY. 


(See di ition Thomas A. Colby, collector. Record, 226.) 

“3d. Please state whether or not you voted at the election held on the 7th 
Nov., 1882; if yea, for whom did you vote? 

“Ans. I did vote at said election, and for Wise and Paul. 

“4th. Please state whether or not you hold any position of emolument, trust, 
or profit under the Federal Government; if so, what position. 

“Ans. Ido; Iam district gauger for Alleghany, Bath, and Highland Counties." 


FLUVANNA COUNTY. 


(See deposition of A. Shepherd. Record, cop 

“Quest. 3. Did John R. Haden occupy os 1 station in the organization 
of either of the political parties; and was he or not a partisan of either of the 
candidates at that election? 

“Answer. He was county chairman of the Readjuster party, a warm friend 
of Paul and Wise, and he was also delinquent-tax collector.” 

Haden was the collector for this county. 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY. 


(See deposition of Dr. A. N. Johnston. Record, 275.) 

“14th question. You stated that R. N. Turner, collector of delinquent taxes by 
appointmentof the auditor of public accounts, was present at Snead’s Store pre- 

ct on the day of election. Please state what part he took in said election 
then and there, and in the canvass pi ng the same, for which party and can- 
didate, and to what extent. 

z Yes, he was present and was quite active in working for Wise and Paul. 
He issued the delinquent-tax receipts on the gronna the y of election. He 
worked hard during the canvass for Wise and , I think.” 

PAGE COUNTY, 


(See deposition of A. K. Grim, to whom the collector turned over the delin- 
quent-lists and who issued receipts. Record, 654. 

* Ques. 2d. Were you not a partisan of Paul in last Congressional election 
in this district; did you not exert yourself actively to secure his election; and 
are zon not now of the executive committee of the Readjuster party 
in this county? 

“Ans, (Ist) I was; (2d) I did; (3d) I am.” 

ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 


(See deposition of James Sullivan. Record, 319.) 
*50. By same. State whether or not Mr. Davis was an active worker and par- 
tisan for Mr. Paul in said election. 
“ Ans. Mr. Davis was, I know, a supporter of the Readjuster ticket; he was 
an active su rter.”” 
Davis was the collector for this county. 
SHENANDOAH COUNTY. 


(See deposition of R. L. Roberts, collector. Record, 352.) 
“Q. 2. State whether or not you are a member of the State committee of the 
juster party of the State of Virginia, 

“Ans. Yes, sir.” 

These collectors appointed so-called deputies in pursuance of directions from 
the officers of the Readjuster party. 

(See deposition of L. W. Bunch. Record, 49.) 

“Quest. 4. Did you eversee any circular or printed letter of instructions, pur- 

rting to be issued and signed by William Mahone, chairman of the Readjuster 
Repub ‘ican Coalition party of the State of Virginia; if so, in whose hand was 
such letter, and what was its purport? 

“Ans, I was appointed a canvasser for the senatorial district of Albemarle 
and Green Counties by the Harrisonburgh convention which nominated Hon. 
John Paul, Iwas shown by Dr. John R. Wood a printed circular formulating 
a plan for the appointment of deputy collectors for each voting precinct for the 
State of Virginia, for the conducting of the campaign.” 

All of these so-called deputies were isans of the contestee. ie Record, 
20, 113, 118, 167, 247, 266, 268, 311,325, 330, 333, 334, 339, 350, 352, 648. 

ipts were only issued by these collectors and their so-called deputies to 
Readjuster or Coalition voters, 

This system was inaugurated just before each election, and the duties of these 
collectors ceased immediately after. All the collectors were partisans of the 
contestee, and theirso-called deputies were appointed in obedience to the direc- 
tions of their leaders. Thesystem was evidently administered, not for the inter- 
ests of the revenue but as à political machine for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of the party of which the contestee was the nominee. 

But apart from the presumption arising from these facts we refer to the fol- 
lowing testimony : 

ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

William H. Southall (record 25): 

“ Quest. 4. Who was suid to be the deputy collector of James T. Wayland, the 
auditor's collector at Ivy? 

~“ Ans. J. Snowden Wood, 

“ Quest. State whether or not you ever approached said J. Snowden Wood, 
and offered to pay a capitation tax of a voter, and asked him to give youa re- 
ceipt therefor, and with what result and what he said. 

“Ans. On the evening before the election a voter came to me at the Ivy pre- 
cinct, and said he had not paid his taxes and had no tax ticket. I su: to 


him to go to Mr. Wood, who I understood had Wayland tax tickets, tone. 
He did so, but Wood declined to let him have one. I then wentto W: myself 


and requested that he would let me have one of his tickets, as I understood he 
had tickets; that I would pay him for it, He acknowledged he had tickets, but 
that he did not have more than he had use for, and refused to let me have one. 
The voter who came to me was a white voter, and I told J. Snowden Wood he 
was a Conservative or Democratic voter,” 

Wood was one of the collector's deputies. (Record, 19.) 

N.C, McGee (record, 58) testified as follows: 

“Quest, 5. Did any person offer to vote that day who said he had not paid his 
taxes, but whose name was on the delinquent-list, and who afterward produced 
areceipt? Ifso state circumstances fully. 

“Ans. Yes,sir; there were two, I recollect now, Bob Harris and Charles Ken- 
ney; two negroes. But they were not allowed to vote. I objected seriously, 
and remarked to the judges that that was too thin; I could not stand that; the 
tickets were too easily made. The other white judge then took the colored one 
out and they had a little consultation. I don’t know any further than this. 

“ Quest, 6 by same. State whether or not either of the judges of election went 
out with one of the last-mentioned negroes, after he first presented himself and 
said he had no receipt, and before he returned with a receipt; and if so, do you 
know where ener went? 

“Ans. One of the judges went out with Bob Harris. I don't know any further, 
where they went, what they did, or anything else. The judge who went out 
was Mr. Snowden Prd 

Wood was a deputy collector. (Record, 19.) 


W. 8. Coles (record, 68) testified as follows: 

“Quest. 2 bysame. Please state whether or not you have ever seen a capita- 
tion-tax receipt in the hands of any person who voted at Porter's last election. 
which receipt appeared from its face to have been filled up with the names of 
several voters successively; and, if so, in whose hands you see it? What 
was said about the heey f when it was shown to you, and where is it now? 

““Ans. Yes, sir, did; I saw it in the hands of James Jones, a colored man who 
lives at Warren. I asked him who gave itto him. He told me it was given to’ 
him by George Washington Carey, one of the judges of election at Porter's pre- 
cinct, I think; Idon’t know where it is now. 

‘Quest. 3 by same. When did he say it was given to him, whose name wasin 
aeua you saw it, and who wrote the name in it, and when was the name 

tten? 

“Ans. He said it was given tohim on the day of election. James Jones's name 
was in it when I sawit. Geo. Washington Cary wrote the name in it. It was 
written on the day of election.” 

This, though in the nature of hearsay, was not asked to be stricken out. We 
give effect to it, however, only in connection with the following: 

James Jones, colo: (record, 733), testified as follows: 

“Quest. 2. Whattime of day did you get to Porter's last election day, and what 
time did you vote? 

“Ans. As near as I can come at it, about 3 o’clock p. m., and voted very late 
in the Mg,” 

“ Quest. 3. Why did not you vote when you first there? 

“Ans, I failed to get my tax ticket ; thought Mr. Coles had it there, but found 
Mr. Coles did not have it. 


“Quest. 4. How did you finally come to vote? How did you get your tax 


ticket? 
~ Ans. Just before I started to leave George Washington Carey asked me if I 
had voted. I told him I had not; I failed to get my tax ticket. He told me then 


to hold on and wait, he thought he had one left, and came to me pretty soonand 
handed me a tax ticket, and said it was all right. I then went on and voted. 

* Quest, 5. Is the George Washington Carey you just ke of the same man 
= — one of the judges of election at Porter's that day, and is he white or 
colored? 

“Ans. He is colored, and was one of the judges of election there that day. 

F “Quest. 6. Did you ever ask George Was; m Carey to get your tax ticket 
or you? A 
* Ans. No, sir.” 
James R. 


they rushed to the polls very soon ved at the precinct ; 

SASO he brought capitation-tax receipts for a good many; 
that Branham was a very strong of the contestee, and admitted in his 
ewer he had filled up the receiptsafter he got them. Branham was adeputy 
collector, 

J. Massie Smith (osora; 29), Milton, testified that two colored Republicans 
were the ticket-holders,and that they went up to the polls with the colored 
voters, and often gave them their tickets and tax-receipts at the same time. 

M. Darrett (record, 29) testified that Samuel B. Yates, a deputy collector, told 
him totas only collecting from those he knew were going to vote the Read- 
juster ticket. 

Samuel B. Yates, deputy collector (record, 32), testifies: 

“Quest, 29. Did you deliver any of these receipts to persons unless you knew 
or had = reason to believe they would vote for Paul and Wise? 

“ Ans. No, sir,” 

Archer Bland, colored (record, 36), testified he got a number of receipts from 
the collector’s office and gave them to the colored supporters of the contestee. 

He testified further (record, 37) that receipts were sent for on the day of elec- 
tion from his precinct to another, to one John Alexander, for supporters of con- 
testee. Alexander was a deputy collector. (Record, 19.) 

A. B. Parker, colored, a member of county committee of the “‘ Readjuster Re- 
publican party "' (record, 47), testified that in a meeting of the committee the 


chairman stated— 

“That he proposed to bed blank receipts in the hands of deputies or some re- 
liable person at each poll, to be filled on day of election.” 

Jefferson R. Taylor (record, 59) testified as follows: 

“Ques. 4. Please state whether or not you saw any capitation-tax receipts 
offered in evidence to the judges of election at Keswick that day; if so, by whom 
were they offered, by whom were they signed, and what was their appearance 
and condition? 

“Ans. I saw seve I can’t recollect how many, nor can I recollect the 
names of the persons oi ering them with any exactness, except that they were 
colored men residing in my immediate neighborhood, one of whom, if I recol- 
lect rightly, was Ben, Hearns. Hearns and one or two other men a 
the polls. I sent a man, who was also a neighbor of theirs, to them to see how 
they were going to vote. In my hearing they said that they could not vote; 
that they had not paid their taxes, or hadn’t their tax-tickets, I fo: 
I kept my eye on them, and in a few minutes I saw them app! 


The voter's name was filled in in an ink of a i hue, which seemed to 
have been ‘Arnold's Writing Fluid’ before it had had 


AUGUSTA COUNTY. 


M. S. Cease, collector of the city of Staunton, and E. L. Curtis, collector of the 
county of Augusta, testified they issued receipts to Readjustersonly. (Record, 


“Nod ocrats ever applied to them.” 
FLUVANNA COUNTY. 


Isaac O. Perkins, deputy collector (record, 250), testified that he refused to 
deliver receipts to certain voters because they were regarded as Funders (Demo- 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY. 

The evidence in this county showed that these receipts were in the hands of 
the partisans of the contestee, and no one else at the pois, except one man who 
had been a Readjuster, and to whom they were sent yoiake, but he left the 
precinct and did not use them. Aboutseventeen receipts wereissned to Demo- 
crats because the clerk refused to receive taxes. 


PAGE COUNTY. 


All the receipts in this county were in the hands of the partisans of the con- 
testee. 

ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 
The same in this county. One deputy testified that he would ask a voter 
whom he would vote for; if he said he intended to vote the Democratic ticket 


* he would leave him alone ;’’ but if he said he would vote the Readjuster ticket 
he would give him a receipt. (Record, 677.) 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY. 
Receipts were issued only to Readjuster voters in this county, except about 
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where about twenty 

De would not receive taxes, but whether 
used by these Democrats in v ober nang tay <i These latter were paid 
for when issued, before the day of election. There isno evidence introdu nor 
attempt made to show that receipts were issued by these collectors to Demo- 
crats except the few indicated. It seems to have been a well-arranged and well- 
understood system inaugurated for the benefit of the party of which contestee 
was the nominee. 

But a from the manifestly just conclusion that these delinquent voters 
tipon collectors’ receipts voted for contestee, we refer to the testimony in Albe- 
marle County ulone (for we do not think it is necessary to inquire further) to 
show for whom the colored vote was cast in that county. 

It will be remembered that 655 colored voters voted on the collector's receipts 
in that county. 

ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 
Showing how colored vote was cast, 

1. A. D. Payne (record, 22) testified that he was at the polls at Charlottesville 
most of the day of election and that the colored vote was cast for Paul; that he 
knew this from observing from whom they got their tickets and of whom these 
ticket-holders were supporters. 


2, John Dickerson, colored (record, 23), testified that he canvassed a large 
portion of the county for Paul; that he held meetings of the colored people and 
addressed them and conferred with them. He thought after he got ugh 


with his canvass they would go solid for Paul. 

3. Albert Southall, colored (record, 24), testified that he was at the court-house 
all day of election; that the colo: vote was cast for Paul; that he saw the 
tickets Paul's supporters were issuing, and he thought all the colored people 
got these tickets and voted them; that he was at one meeting of the colored 
ple (a club meeting) and they pledged themselves to supporté Paul; “took it 
down in writing;” that he was at another meeting which was addressed by a 
colored man in the interest of Paul. 

4. William H. Southall (record, 25) testified that he urged the colored voters 
at his precinct (Ivy) to vote for O' Ferrall, but only got one to do so; that he was 
all day at the polls; that there were three colored men on his place who were 
pretty much supported them to vote for O’Ferrall, but 
they positively refused. voted for O' Ferrall voted on a clerk's 
receipt. (Memo. : No question is raised as to clerk’s receipts by either y.) 

5. J. J. Brown (record, 27) testified that he was well acquainted with 
and colored voters at his precinct (Howardsville); had been registrar there for 
several years; had ascertained the sentiments and political views of the vote 
and that the colored vote was cast for Paul with the exception of two. Tha 


frequently, prior to the election, he urged the colored voters to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but they all refused to do so with the exception of one, who al- 
ways votes ocratic ticket, 


6. Holmes Boah ST., colored (record, 28), testified that he used his influence 
with his race, and did sojust before the election in November, 1882, in the inter- 
est of Paul; that he was at his precinct (North Garden) all day of the election 
and from his o portunities of knowing and from his work on that day he would 
say the colo: vote was cast for Paul with a few Sey opp 

7. M. L. Van Doren (record, 28) testified that he was judge of election (at Car- 
ter’s Bridge) and present ali day; that from his observation at the polls and his 
general knowledge of the voters and their political affiliations and associations, 
and his observation of the political workers who gave out ballots at the polls to 
the colored voters, he would say the colored vote was almost unanimous for 


ul. 

8. J. Massie Smith (record, 29) testified that he was at the polls all day; that 
from his observation of the his knowledge of the individual voters, and 
their political affiliations and associates, and from hisobservations of the persons 
who gave out the ballots to the colored voters and went to the polis with them, 
he would say the colored vote was cast for Paul; that two colored Republicans 
went up to polls with nearly all the colored voters and exhibited the tickets 
of the voters and gave them their tax-receipts. 

9. J. C. Childress (record, 33) testified that he was a Republican, and that he 
had usually exercised a large influence over the colored voters ; that at his pre- 
cinct (Carter’s) the colored vote was cast for Paul—* he did not know an excep- 
tion.” That this opinion was formed from his observation at the polls and his 
conversation with the colored voters just before the election. ‘ They were all 
for the juster ticket.” 

10. J. J. Winn (record, 33) testified that he was presentat his precinct (Hills- 
borough) all day of the election, and that from his knowledge of the individual 
voters and their political associationsand affiliations, and his observations at the 
polls of the persons from whom the colored voters got their ballots, and with 
whom they came to the polls, he would say the colored vote was cast for Paul, 

11. Jonathan Browning (record, 41) testified that he was present at the polls 
election day, at his precinct (Scottsville); that the colored vote was cast for Paul, 
with one exception; that he was well acquainted with the people in his section, 
and stated that the colored vote was cast for Paul from his knowledge of the 
voters and their political affiliations and associates, and his observation of the 
persons whom the colored voters got their ballots, and by whom they were 
escorted to the ps. and from his experience in canvassing among them in the 
interest of candidates, 

12. Rev. M. T. Lewis, colored (record, 54), testified that the colored vote was 
cast for Paul; that there was more enthusiasm and interest manifested for him 
than he had known for years. Hesaw a numberof Paul tickets voted by them 
at Charlottesville. 

13. Wm. E. Jackson (record, 55) testified that he worked assiduously at his pre- 
cinct (Wingfield's) for 1; that up to 3.30 or 4 o'clock he was the only person 
who issued tickets, and all he issued were for Paul. 

14. John Anderson (record, 56) testified that at his precinct (Keswick), from 
his observation of the voting, and from his knowledge of the voters and the per- 
sons who pave them their tickets and went up to the polls with them, he would 
say the colored vote was cast for Paul; that he knew the ticket-issuers for Paul, 
He was atthe polls all day and took a good deal of interest. . 

15. N. C. Mo (record, 57) testified that he was at Ivy precinct all day as one 
of the judges; that judging from his observation at the polls and of whom the 
colored voters got their ballots and by whom they were accompanied to the 
polls, and from his knowledge of the individual voters and their political afilia- 
tions and associations, he would say the colored vote was undoubtedly cast for 


Paul. 

16. Jefferson R. Taylor (record, 59) testified : 

“Ans, I reside in Albemarle County, Rivanna district. I vote at Keswick 
precinct; was present from sunrise to sunset on election day at the polls. 

“Question 2. From your iateapeace acho the individual voters at that precinct, 
and of their political affiliations an and from your observation of 
the persons from whom the negroes got ballots, and who came up to the 


lis with for whom would you say the colored vote there was cast; was 
t for Paul or O’Ferrall? 


Readjuster managers 
offered to vote, and were met by "ass of both petes to the polls and watch 
over them until they had voted. ey took their tickets from the Readjuster 


and I suppose voted the uster ticket.” 
17. Philip Nelson (record, 68) testified that he was at his precinct (Stony 
Point) the most of the day of election; t from his observation at the polls the 


colored vote was cast for Paul, with a few exceptions. 
18. James R. Bragg (record, 68) testified that he was at his precinct (Lind- 
say's) on election day. 
“Question 2. State whether or not you noticed whether the colored vote at 
your precinct was controlled at the last election Ee ex s ofeither of the 
candidates for Congress from this district; and, if so, in the interest of which 
ae was the colored vote controlled and cast; was it for Paul or O’Fer- 
ra! 


“Ans. My observation is that is was for Paul. There was a large number of 
colored voters there in the sorb agg did not vote until the evening, and 
rushed to the polls very soon after . N. Branham arrived on the place, who 
acknow that he brought capitation-tax receipts fora good many. He 
was a partisan of Mr. Paul, and a very strong one,” 

19. Capt. J. A. Early (record, 69) testified : 

“Ist Question by contestant’s counsel. Please state your residence and voting 
precinct, and if you were at that precinct on the 7th of November, 1582, 

“ Answer. Albemarle County; voting precinct, Whitehall. I was. 

“2d Ques, by same. State whether or not you noticed whether the colored vote 
at your precinct was controlled at last election by the of either of the 
candidates for Congress from this district; and, if so, in interest of which can- 
didate was the colored vote controlled and cast; was it for Paul or O’Ferrall? 

“Ans. Well, the colored vote was controlled by the friends of Mr. Paul. I do 
not pensan there were but two colored votes cast for O'Ferrall. I know there 
was two. 


Cross-examined by counsel for contestee : 
“Ist Question. When you speak of the colored vote being controlled by the 
friends of Paul, what do you mean; that is, how controlled? 
“Ans. By Paul's friends, who were the leading politicians, furnish 
them with tickets.” 


20. Davis J. Jacksow (record, 69) testified: 
“Ist Q. by counsel for contestant. State your residence and voting — 
e 


and whether you were at that voting precinct on the 7th of November, 1882, 
day of election for Congressman for the 7th district of bas pte 

“Ans. Earlysville is my voting precinct. [live near therein Albemarle County. 
I was at said election, at said voting- x 


and Paul. 
“3d Sty. same. For whom did the colored voters at that precinct vote as be- 
tween Paul and O’Ferrall ? 


“Ans. Well, I think Paul got the majority. 
“dth Q. by same. Did not Paul get nearly the entire colored vote? 
“Ans, I think he got the most of them.” 


21. James Curry, witness for contestee (record, 390), and who voted for con- 
testee, testified on cross-examination : 

“Quest. 5. Which side did the colored people at Hilton vote for at the last 
election; was it for Paul and Wise, or Massey and O’ Ferrall? 

“Ans. Paul and Wise.” 

This evidence shows as conclusively as circumstantial evidence could weM 
show that the colored vote was cast with almost perfect unanimity forthe con- 
testee, and when it is taken in connection with the fact that 655 colored delin- 

uents voted on collectors’ receipts issued only to Readjuster voters, the conclu- 

ion naturally follows that these 655 colored delinquents voted for contestee. 

What is proof? It is that degree of evidence which convinces the mind and 
produces belief. 

Can any reasonable mind in the light of this evidence fail to believe that these 
votes were cast for contestee? Is not the weight of evidence on the side of the 
contestee? In fact, does it not exclude even a reasonable doubt? 

There is no evidence nor any attempt to controvert this, and is not that an- 
other circumstance which goes to strengthen the belief? In the case of Smith 
vs. Shelley the last House held that the testimony of two witnesses that 95 to 
97} per cent, of the colored vote of a Congressional district was Republican was 
sufficient in the absence of controverting testimony. Here are twenty-one wit- 
nesses, of both political parties and both colors, who were present at the polls, 
working in the interest of the respective candidates, or observing as interested 
sehen 2 the movements, actions, and expressions of the voters, and with a 

nowledge of their political affiliations and associates, who testify that the col- 
ored yote of a county (not a Congressional district) was cast with approximate 
unanimity in a certain direction and fora particular candidate. It was notmere 
opinion, as in the case of Smith vs. Shelley, but facts drawn from direct observa- 
tion and participation at the polls, and from knowledge of political proclivities 
and associations, 

Our conclusion is that these 557 persons had not complied with this constitu- 
tional provision, and were not therefore qualified to vote, and their votes must 
be deducted from the vote of the contestee. How, then, will the vote stand? 
Returned vote for contestant, O’Ferrall 
Returned vote for contestee, Paul . 
Deduct the illegal votes above........ 


Majority for contestant, O’Ferrall .............. 


352 


Butin this connty Porter’s precinct was thrown out by the board of county 
commissioners for mere irregularity. We think it ought tobe counted. Itgave 
contestee 104 majority. Deduct, then, 104 from 352, and it leaves a clear majority 
of 248 votes for contestant. 

The record also contains all 
other counties of the district who lacked this q 


ions that maay ponm voted for contestee in 
fication; thata large number 
of persons voted for contestee who not been assessed; that persons voted 
for him who were non-residents of the county in which they lived or had not re- 
sided in the county the required time; that minors and persons who had been 
convicted of petit arceny, and thereby disqualified, v for contestee. 
Contestant’s majority might be considerably increased by a critical examina- 
tion of the evidence upon one or more of ines proms but asit is unnecessary 
to do this we have refrained from giving an ysis of the testimony. Thecon- 
testant also alleges that tax-collectors, all of whom were partisans of con- 
testee, were appointed on the eve of the election in the interests of the contestee 
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without authority of law, and that DT poop despots enabled by the use of tax- 
receipts illegally and fraudulently issued by these special tax-collectors to vote 
for contestee, and that these votes ought to be deducted from his column. But 
we have not considered it necessary to pass upon the issues of law and fact aris- 
ing upon these allegations, and expressly wi ld our opinion upon them in 
this case, as the question is directly involved in another case now undetermined 
before the committee, 

It is also claimed by the parties respectively that certain precincts which gave 
the contestee large majorities and one which gave contestant a majority ought 
to be excluded, because neither the judges nor clerks, nor any of them, were 
sworn, as required by the statute of Virginia; but upoo IES pons also, as being 
one not necessary to be settled in order tothe proper determ ion of this case, 
we abstain from announcing any conclusion. 

We therefore recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That John Paul was n as a Representative to the Forty- 
eighth Con, from the seventh Congressional district of V: „ and was 
not entitled to the seat. 


Resolved, That Charles T. O’Ferrall was duly elected as a Representative from 
the seventh Congressional district of Virginia to the Forty-eighth Congress, and 
is entitled to his seat as such. $ 

During the reading of the report the following occurred: 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Irise to a question of order. Iam 
quite satisfied that a large number of the mem of this House have 
not heard this as there is so much confusion in the Hall, and I 
therefore ask for order so while the report is being read it may be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to ¥ 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the report until it was fin- 
ished. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I now ask leave to present the 
views of the minority of the committee, and also that it be read to the 
House at this time. 

Mr. LOWRY rose. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Clerk will proceed to 
read the views of the minority. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LOWRY. Before the reading of the minority report is 
with, in order to suit the convenience of gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, I think it will be desirable to know when discussion, ifany take 
place, will be closed in this case. I therefore inquire of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on the other side what time it will be agreeable to 
them to have fixed for the argument. What time would it be agree- 
able to the gentleman the vote should be taken ? 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I can imagine no purpose in that 
except to give members of this House an opportunity to be absent. I 
think inasmuch as the views of the minority have never been presented 
members ought to be here to hear them, and thus they can vote intel- 
ligently. An arrangement can be made subsequently, after the discus- 
sion has proceeded some time, as to when the vote shall be taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed to read the views of the 
minority. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Is it a matter of right to have the 
views of the minority read? 

The SPEAKER. It is not ex as a part of some gentleman’s re- 
marks. The Chair asked for objection and there was none made. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. It is always usual to let the minority present 
their views. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. And it is customary to have them printed. Houses 
have gone to that extent. 

The SPEAKER. It is customary to allow them to be presented and 
ordered to be printed. In this case the views of the minority are pre- 
sented in manuscript, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania asked to 
have them read. ‘The Chair asked for objection and none was made. 
The Clerk will proceed to read the views of the minority. 

Mr. LOWRY. Before reading the views of the minority, to which I 
hope there will be no objection, I will, inasmuch as the gentlemen on 
the other side have not indicated any time when it will be agreeable to 
them the vote shall be taken, give notice that I shall demand the pre- 
vious question on this question this afternoon not later than 3 o’clock. 
I do this, as I have said, in the absence of any communication on the 
other side as to what would be most agreeable to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed to read the views of the 
minority. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHARLES T. O’FERRALL VS. JOHN PAUL. 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Elections, submitted 
the following minority popore: 

The resolutions appended tothe report of the Committee on Elections, sub- 
mitted by Mr, LOWRY, of said committee, received the approval, by a yea-and- 
nay vote, of six members out of twelve present atthe time the vote was taken— 
two members present declining to vote. Of the absent members, all three had 
exp) themselves opposed to the resolutions declaring Mr. O' Ferrall elected 
and entitled tothe seat. We state this as showing that at the time said resolu- 
tions were adopted by the committee they only had the indorsement of six of 
the fifteen members. 

To arrive at the conclusions embodied in these resolutions the committee, or 
so much of it as indorses the so-called majority report, are compelled to į re 
the well established rules of evidence as practiced and followed by judicial 
tribunals, and to override well established precedents which have heretofore 
ordinarily controlled the action of the House in contested-election cases. 

The majority report in order to seat Mr. Sranan sis contestant, throws out 
557 yoe n Beh county of Albemarle, and deducts the entire 557 from the con- 
testee, Mr. 


The all reason for throwing out the 557 votes is that 676 persons in the 
county of Albemarle, one of the counties in the district, were delinquent in the 
payment of their capitation tax for 1881, cyt der peered which wasa prerequisite 
to voting, of which number it is claimed had not paid such tax prior to the 
org so as to entitle them to vote under the constitution and laws of Vir- 


733) who testifies he belo to the Masse’ rty. 
e state the foregoing as pecs hoe to sober tine CA views. 


CONTESTEE'S RETURNED MAJORITY 309. 


The Virginia State board of canvassers made the following return for the elec- 
tion held in seventh Virginia Congressional district on November 7, 1882 : 


Pr 


AAEE 


GRUNIG 5, sas aoe op eles s 


12, 146 


Majority for Mr. Paul, 205. 

The commissioners of election for Albermarle County threw out Porter pre- 
cinct, in said county, because the poll-books and ballots were delivered to the 
clerk of the county court in an unsealed condition. 

The entire committee are of ion that it should be counted. It gave con- 

om i ng ad to the returned majority of contestee makes his 
e otri Y 


A FAIR AND FREE ELECTION. 


There is no proof, or indeed any all on on the part of contestant, but that 
the elections were honestly and fairly d, and the vote counted and returned 
awed as cast. There is no allegation on the part of contestant that the bal- 
ot-boxes, or the ballots, or the returns were tampered with. 
Pond were quelled VOCO providing they had legally paid to legal office the 
were q v , pro g y a 
capitation tax of the p ing year, a 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A VOTER. 


The qualifications of a voter in Ls aye on November 7, 1882, are defined in 
the following articles and sections of the constitution and laws of Virginia. 

Article 3, section 1, of the constitution of Virginia, was, at the of the 
election, November 7, as follows: 

“Every male citizen of United States, 21 years old, who shall have been a 
resident of the State twelve months, and of the county, city, or town in which 
he shall offer to vote three months next preceding any election, and shall have 

id to the State before the day of election the capitation tax required by law 

or the preceding year, shall be entitled to vote for members of the General As- 
sembly and all officers elected by the ae et 

Article 10, section 5, was and is as follows: 

“The General Assembly may levy a tax, not exceeding $1 per annum, on every 
male citizen who has attained the age of 21 years, which shall be app! exclu- 
sively in aid of public free schools; and counties and corporations shall have 
power to impose a a tax, not exceeding 50 cents per annum, for all pur- 
poses,” (Acts 187677, p. 422. 

Heese 5of pote of the eral Assembl ford bbs tated Neer ae An act Aye 
je assessment oi es On person, property,” , appro 1882, an: 
force at the time of said election, is as follows: 8 

“Upon every male person, as classified in this schedule, over the of21 
not exempt for bodily infirmity, there shall be a tax of $1 for publlofree 
pu: . (Virginia Revenue Laws, 1882, p. 45.) 

It is admitted that the capitation tax above specified was properly levied for 
1881 in the counties in this district. It is also true thata large number of persons 
in the several counties in the district did not pay this tax to the treasurersin the 
several counties and cities, and that in accordance with law the several treasurers 
made out lists of the delinquents, which after being presented to the courts in the 
several counties were duly and legally forwarded to the auditor of public ac- 
counts, a State officer. ' 


HOW THE DELINQUENT CAPITATION TAX IS COLLECTED. 


By the various sections of the revenue laws of Virginia it is provided that as 
soon as practicable after the 15th day of June of each year the urer of each 
county or city shall make out a list of unpaid taxes, and after being verified by 
designated officers, such lists are to be filed in the pro; court in each county, 
When the court is satisfied of their correctness, they direct the clerk to ce 
copies to the State auditor of qoe accounts. These lists include the unpaid 
capitation tax. Within sixt; ys after receiving the said lists, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, the auditor of punue accounts isto place a certified copy of 
the delinquent capitation-tax list ““in the hands of any sheriff, sergeant, consta- 
ble, or collector for collection." 

Section 29 of this act is as follows: 

“ A certified copy of the first and third lists heretofore returned (that is, the 
personal property and capitation lists) shall be placed by the auditor of public 
accounts, within sixty days after receiving the originals, or as soon thereafter 
as Epa mangeg in the of any sheriff, sergeant, constable, or collector, for 
collection; the same to be accbunted for within one year the r—said officer 
to have the same power of distress as freasurers, and shall account for the same 
in like manner; and he and his sureties shall be subject to all such remedies as 
are given to the Commonwealth against treasurers for failure to pay; and his 
compensation shall not exceed 20 per cent. of the amount coll and paid 
into his treasu + * © But inno case shall such delinquent lists be 


testee 104 
majority in t 


ry. 
placed for collection in the hands of any officer who has returned the same.” 

It will be observed that the delinquent capitation-tax list for 1881 could not 
leave the treasurer’s hands until after June 15, 1882. and that it could scarcely 
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reach the auditor before Au 


1,1 and be returned him to the coun’ 
collector before October 1, 1 im cid z 


It was contended by a portion of the committee, as also by contestant, that the 
auditor of publicaccounts of Virginia had no power to appoint collectors to col- 
lect these delinquent taxes, and that the receipt them of such tax did not 
qualify the delinquent paying the same to vote; but this was so owen d 
against the weight of authority that the committee has virtually abandoned th 
in the revised report filed April 30, 1884. 

The expressed object of the law authorizing the assessment of a capitation tax 
was bene veg E fata rick a pnd iene = public soir peer: and the hispel 
to enforce yment by igent persons its payment was made a prerequisite 
for voting. ‘The object of the law was to tales revenue. Itis not contended 
but that the money collected by these appointees of the State auditor was paid 
into the State treasury. A full statement of the amount paid into the 
treasury upto February 20,1883, will be found on pages 207 
By the law the collectors had one year in which to account. 

Even admitting that these collectors were not officers de jure (which we do 
not), there can be no doubt but that they were at least officers de facto, acting 
under color of legal authority. We will not multiply authorities on this point, 
but refer to the case of Thompson vs. Ewing (1 Brewster, 121, and cases therein 
cited) and The People vs, Cook (14 Barbour, 259). 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A VALID PAYMENT OF THE TAX? 


It was further contended by a portion of the committee, at the time this case was 
passed on, that to constitute a valid payment of this delinquent tax it must be 
paid by the delinquent himself, or by his express authority. We presume this 
position also has been abandoned. 

We contend that ifthe delinquent’s tax was paid by some one, the receipt given, 
and filled up by the collector or by some one for him and by his express direc- 
tion and authority, at any time before the day of election, the acceptance of the 
age a by the Bo oL heer an the Sayot election ratified the act of the pary pay- 
ing e tax, and such ratification pts the act as of the time of its performance. 

n Pennsylvania it is provided by constitutional provision that to entitle an 
elector to vote he must, as a prerequisite, have paid, within two years next pre- 
ceding the time of the election at which he Sten the right to vote, a State or 
county tax. Under the constitution of 1874, the tax must have been paid at least 
par ri Remade before the election. Ina contested-election case in Dauphin County, 
which is reported at length in 11 Philadelphia Reports, 645, the legality of a 
periment He such tax by an unauthorized person was the question at issue. The 
court : 


seg. of the record. 


voters had their taxes paid without their knowledge or previous authority con- 
fe on person paying it. We must hold in this as in other cases that a 
subsequent ratification is equivalent to an original command, according to the 
legal maxim, Omnis itio retro trahitur et mandato r. * © © The 
oniy doubt which can exist on this branch of the cases arises out of the constitu- 
tional mandate that the tax must be paid at least thirty days before the elec- 
tion, and whether the voter is obliged to show that he assumed and acknowl- 
edged the payment by the agent before that time. On careful consideration we 
are satistied that the ratification scouts the act as of the time of its perform- 
ance. Itis thus carried back by relation to that period. Such is the doctrine 
laid down by ancient and modern writers and by judicial decisions.” (See 18 
Viner’s Abt., title 157-81, and a host of authorities there cited.) 

This opinion was delivered December 26, 1874. 

A still later case is that of in re Griffiths, decided in the quarter sessions of 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, and reported in 1 Kulp, 157. The contestant 
in that case, among other grounds of contest, set up that certain votes should be 
thrown out because their taxes had been by a political committee; but the 
court held, the testimony showing that the money was paid and the receipts 
filled out the required time before the day of election, although not delivered 
until election day to the voter, that such payments were good and valid. After 
deciding this point the court added: 

“Tt is agar tbat there was no appropriation of the money thus paid 
to the d e of the tax nst the voter for the reason that the payments 
were not credited on the duplicates. Assume that such appropriation is essen- 
tial, the evidence in this case seems to show it was made." 

After quoting certain evidence of the collector the court adds: 

“ The receiver is bound to account for it (the tax), and, as we have shown, he 
would be liable to prosecution if he did not do so. And inthis view of the mat- 
ter it may be doubted whether the tax, having been pase and receipt given, the 
voters can be disfranchised by the failure of the collector to account for it or 
to appropriate it as he is bound to do by law.” 


THE NUMBER OF DELINQUENTS WHERE TAXES WERE PAID LX ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The majority report bases the election of O’Ferrall on the following proposi- 
tion, found on page 2 of report : 

“ We base our conclusion that 676 votes were cast by persons delinquent in the 
paymentof theircapitation taxes in Albemarle for contestee, and that 557 of these 


were clearly illegal.” 

Under the laws of V ia, while the appointee of the auditor alone had the 
power of distress to collect delinquent taxes, the clerk of the county court had 
authority to receive such tax from any one desiring to pay to him, and his receipt 
therefor was as valid as that of the collector. these officers collected delin- 
quent taxes prior to the election in November, 1882. 

James T, Wayland was the collector in this county, On 18 of the record 
he says he issued from 500 to 600 tax-receipts filled in with the names of the 
voters when the receipts left his hands, and that he delivered them to depaties 
to deliver to the delinquents. (See question and answer 9.) He further says 
that he actually received in hand prior to the election on account of capitation- 
tax receipts between $500 and $600. (See question and answer 15.) Because $440 
of this amount was in a draft, and not indorsed by the collector until after the 
election, the subcommittee hold that it was nota yment. This draft, 
he says, was received from the Ist to the middle of October, 1582 (see question 
and answer 27), and was in the hands of hisclerk, Mr. Montigue, until the time 
he indorsed it, about three weeks after the election. The draft was forwarded 
to the State auditor and cashed November 24, 1882, only seventeen days after 
the election. (See record, page 207.) In addition to this $440, the collector says 
he received $125 just before the election. (See question and answer 33, page 19, 


record.) 

In addition to the above, a large number of delinquent-tax receipts were issued 
by the county clerk of said county. H. B. Buniey, who was the deputy clerk of 
Albemarle County, testifies (see somes, pagea that he knows of four hun- 
dred and twenty tickets issued by the ’s office. He further says he issued 
tickets to the value of $150 to Mr. White, the chairman of the Democratic party. 
and that the money was not id until after the election. (See questions an 
answers 18, 19, record 404.) The clerk also admits (question 16, page 404) that the 
tux recei, in his office lay on his shelf, and thatany one coming into the clerk's 
office access to them. 

The clerk was a supporter of the contestant. 

This would make in all about five hundred and thirty tax receipts issued by the 


county clerk, and possibly as many as six hundred and fifty issued by the col- 
lector. 


The majority report asserts that of these delinquents 655 were colored persons, 
We can not better show the manner in which the committee arrived at this than 
to ecte Aora Sie anise ly Seon POES Zs 

s contestant filed certified copies of the delinquent lists (white and colored) 
of Albemarle County. ‘ecord 75-91.). 

‘*These lists showed the names and color of all delinquents for the year 1881— 
the year for which the capitation tax was required to be paid before the day of 

el n in question.’ 

The contestant, to show the number of receipts issued and to whom by both 
the clerk of Albemarle and special collector, a certified list of the names 
of delinquents for 1881, to whom receipts had been issued by the clerk of Albe- 
marle County. (See Record, 73-75.) 

After thus ascertaining the names of these parties who had clerk's receipts, It 
followed as a necessary co: uence that all delinquents who voted whose 
names were not on the clerk’s , voted on the collector's receipts. Then, to. 
ascertain what delinquent voters cast their votes, and upon whose reonip it 
was ony necessary to compare the poll-books of the county with the olin 
quent lists. 

“ Contestant introduced a witness (Record 71) who testified—and whose testi- 
mony remained uncontradicted—that he bad com the clerk's list with the 
poll-books and had designated all the delinquents who voted on the clerk's re- 
ceipts by the letters ‘H. B. B.’ opposite their names on the delinquent lists; 
that he then designated all the delinquents who voted and who did not have 
the clerk's receipts by the name of precinct at which they voted opposite 
their names on the delinquent lists. It was thus found that 676 delinquents. 
voted who did not have the clerk’s receipt, and presuming that the judges of 
election did their duty and required the production of receipts, as required by 
law, these 676 voted on the collector's receipts. Of this number 655 were colored.” 

The utter unreliability of this testimony arises from the fact that the witness, 
Bennett T. Gordon, who testified on page 71 of record, did not pretend to know 
the parties whose names were on the poll-books or on the clerk's list of delin- 
quents. He simply performed a mechanical act which any member of the com- 
mittee or the House can do by taking np the two lists, and when he finds a name- 
on the poll-lists and a name on the delinquent lists which are the same, check 
A off, on the assumption that there could not be two men of the same name in 

e county. 


OVER 6,000 NAMES ON THE DELINQUENT-LISTS AND POLL-BOOKS, 


There are over 2,000names of colored persons on the delinquent-lists of Albe- 
marie County, and 4,133 names of white and colored on the poll-books. There 
is no law in Virginia requiring the election officers to keep a record of the color 
of voters. Then on the delinquent-lists we find numerous instances where the 
same name is common to a number of persons. We find three Charles Hang 
three John Browns, one Jack Brown, one John A. Brown, and one John W., 
Brown, five Nelson Browns, four James Johnsons, and one Jim Johnson, four 
William Johnsons, five Hy. Johnsons, and one ‘Henry Johnson, three Sam 
Johnsons and two Samuel Johnsons, and an almost equal repetition is found. 
thro ut the alphabet. To assume that a stranger could e two lists, one 
containing over 4,000 names in twenty different books, and the other over 2,000 
names on two lists, neither of which have any distinguishing marks, and from 
these 6,000 names select the number of colored persons who voted on delinquent- 
tax receipts and figure them out at 655, is to assume an impossibility. It is not 
pretended that the election officers kept a record of either the whites or blacks. 
who voted on delinquent-tax receipts. The proof is utterly unreliable. In short, 
it is no proof whatever, for, as heretofore stated, any member of the committee- 
can eet the lists and the twenty poll-books and as correctly arrive at the same 
conclusion, 

We contend that the only reliable and competent evidence is the testimony 
of the pore delinquents, or a sworn copy of the list of such as paid their tax, 
made out by the collector to whom the tax was paid and by whom the receipts 
were issued. If the latter could not be obtained, then the delinquent voters 
alone could testify correctly. Every man whose name was on the delinquent- 
list and who voted is presumed to have had a tax-receipt, and consequently his 
ballot can not be rejected except apon competent evidence, 

It is on the evidence of Bennett T. Gordon, which will be found in the appen- 
dix, that the committee found that 655 colored delinquents voted in Albemarle 
County. The witness Gordon does not Dogon that he has any personal ac- 
quaintance with any of these 655 men; does not pretend that he has personal 
knowledge of whether they were delinquent or not; does not pretend that he 
has personal knowledge of whether morao ed or not; does not pretend that 
he has personal knowledge of whether y are colored or not; does not pre- 
tend that he has perso: owledge of whether they are the same men or not. 
All he testifies is that he finds the name of John Smith on the delinquent county 
list and the name of John Smith on some poll-list for the same county; there- 
fore the two men are one and the same. 


FOR WHOM WERE THESE 655 VOTES CAST? 


Unless the House adopts the hypothesis of the majority report, that Bennett 
T. Gordon could with absolute certainty biek out from over 6,000 names these 
655 voters, then they are unnamedand unknown. But twoofallarecalled and 
three others only are identified. But if their identity is established, then there 
is nota single witness who testifies for whom they severally voted. Twenty- 
one witnesses living in sixteen of the twenty election precincts testify as to 
whom the colored people as a class for. In four of pi inw. 

66 of the alleged delinquents voted there is not a line of testimony as for whom 
the colored people as a voted. 

But we contend that a still more important question is: 


WHAT ARE THE NAMES OF THE 557 VOTERS 


who cast the ballots which the majority report declares to be illegal, and which 
the committee deduct from contestee’s vote, and which must be deducted from 
contestee’s vote in order to seat the contestant? 

The committee concede that of the 676 persons who it claims voted on collect- 
ors’ receipts 119—of whom 21 were white and 98 colored—were entitled to vote. 
What are the names of these 119? Itis admitted by the majority report that Col- 
lector Wayland had at least $125 before the election, and that this would qualify 
119 voters. Who are they ? At what precinct did they vote? How many of them 
voted at ille? How many at each of the other twenty precincts? If it is 
impossible to say who the 119 voters are, how can the committee name the 557 
voters whose ballots it deducts from contestee? 

Did any courtinvestigating an election case ever reject a ballot for the sole 
reason that the person casting it had not paid a tax required by law as a pre- 
requisite for voting.without namin; pe voter who cast the ballot? How is it 
possible to decide that the ballot is illegal unless the name of the person casting 
such ballot is known? Can the majority of the committee name the 557 voters 
whose ballots it deducts from the contestee in order to seat the contestant? 
Can the contestant name them? Can any one tell us the number rejected at each 
ofthe twenty precincts? If not, vay: not? 

Again, & is admitted that the cl of Albemarle County, and asu rter of 
contestant, issued tax tickets to the value of $150 to the chairman of the Demo- 
Why does not the committee apply the 
that itapplies 

that we can. 
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name the 557. We concede there 


the 
edigez Pen bidaiari ere isas reliable evidence as there 


is no grenno ae Soe they were cast, but 
is in the case of the 557. fe 

We do not deny the correctness of the rule that the declarations and actions 
of a voter whose partisan he had been, with what party he affiliated, whose 
friends gave him his ticket, who paid his taxes, &c., are per matters to be 
considered in finding for whom the individual voter voted. But that isnot what 
the contestant and the subcommittee ask of us. They ask us to find that the 
colored people as a class voted forcontestee, They ask us to find from such evi- 
dence as is published in the appendix that 655 colored delinquents voted, and 
because colored, and because they received their tax receipts from a collector 
who was contestee’s friend, that, therefore, they voted for contestee. 

As heretofore stated, but 2 of the 655 all delinquents are called as witnesses. 
Of the 557 votes which the committee deduct from contestee no man can select 
them from the 655. No member of this House can write down their names from 
any evidence before us. With the exception of a very few—less than a dozen— 
no witness of the 21 called s es how any individual voted. Itis utterly im- 

ssible for any member of the committee, who indorses the resolutions reported 

y the majority, to specify how many votes are rejected in a single one of the 
twenty precincts, 

No Committee on Elections in any Congress, no quasi-judicial tribunal whose 
decisions have been preserved, no court of law or equity has ever foreshadowed 
the positions upon which these 557 votes are rejected, and all deducted from the 
majority candidate, and a minority candidate seated. It is in proof that a very 
large number of tax receipts were issued by the partisans of the contestant, and 
therefore the declaration that such “receipts were issued to Readjuster voters, 
and used by them exclusively,” falls to the ground. 

What is true of Albemarle County is true of the other counties in the district. 

We therefore recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resol That Charles T. O'Ferrall was not elected as a Representative from 
the seventh Congressional district of Virginia to the Forty-eighth Congress. 


Mr. MILLER. Iask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I shall 
be permitted to print an appendix to the views of the minority. I do 
not ask to haye it read, but simply to have it printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cops in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to ting the request made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? "The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. _ 

Mr. LOWRY. I do not understand exactly the proposition just now 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. It was leave to print with the views 
of the minority the appendix which the gentleman has already seen. 
It is the same appendix printed with the minority viewssome time ago, 
of which he had a copy. 

Mr. LOWRY. I do not object. 

The appendix is as follows: . 


APPENDIX. 
HOW THE NAMES OF VOTERS AND DELINQUENTS WERE IDENTIFIED. 
[Record, page 70, et seq.] 


Maj. John W. Goss, a witness of lawful age ogc, phat Ad thoveth: gia pra 
says as follows, in answer to questions by W. D. bney: 

Quest. 1. Please state your residence, whether you hold any official position in 
this county; and, if so, how long you have held it. 

Ans. Albemarle County; I am clerk of the county court of Albemarle County, 
and have been sosince the Ist of July last (1882), Ever since Nov’ror Dec’r, 1871, 
I have been connected with said clerk's office, and from that time to this I have 
been clerk or dep'y cl’k of said court. 

Quest. 2. How many assessing districts are there in Albemarle County, and 
how many voting precincts? 

Ans. There are two assessing districts and twenty (20) voting precincts, I be- 
lieve, if I am not mistaken. 

Quest. 3. Please look at the books now shown you and state what they are. 

Ans. They are the poll-books for 1882 for Albemarle County. 

X-ex’d by C. E. Hass: 

Quest. 1, Please state whether the poll-books to which you have referred, if 
they are poll-books, have been removed from your oflice since the election of 
1882; if so, when uid whom? 

Ans. Here latterly Mr. W. D. Dabney has had some ofthem out; I don’t know 
which nor how many; and it strikes me that Rich’d W. Duke had one, but I'm 
not certain whether he gotit or not; I know he came there for one. 

Quest. 2, Please state whether any Democrat, prior to the late election, applied 
to you or gave orders upon you for blocks of delinquent capitation-tax receipts; 
I mean by blocks, more than one, several. 

Ans. None. 

Quest. 3. Do you know of a Mr. White addressing orders to you or to your 
deputy for the delivery, in quantities, of delinquent capitation-tax receipts to 


other parties? 
BSc None addressed to me, I don’t know what has been addressed to Mr. 

urniey ? 

Quest. 4. Who is Mr. H. B. Burnley? 

Ans. He is deputy clerk of the county court of Albemarle, 

Re-ex'’d by W. D. Dabney: 

Quest, Please state whether or not the books gotten out by me were gotten 

with your knowledge, and whether or not it is the practice of your office to allow 


trustworthy and responsible people to withdraw the records at times for more 
convenient reference. 


Ans. Yes. 
Further this deponent saith not, 
JNO, W. GOSS. 


BENNETT T. GORDON, another witness of lawful age, was here introduced in 
the same behalf, and, being first duly sworn, deposes and says as follows in an- 
sewer to questions by W. D. a 

Quest. | (by contestant’s counsel), State your residence and profession. 

Ans. Llive in Nelson county, Va., and am a lawyer by profession. 

Nore.—Counsel for Col. O’ Ferrall here filed three papers marked Exhibits A, 
B, and C, respectively, with Bennett T. Gordon's deposition. (See pages 73 to 
90, inclusive, of record. 

Quest. 2 (by same), Mr. Gordon, penes examine Exhibits A, B, and C, which 
have been filed with your deposi on,and state whether you have compared 
Exhibit A with Exhibits B and C, and whether the names which a on Ex- 
hibit A are noted by any mark or memorandum on Exhibits B and C, opposite 
the same names on Exhibits B and C; if so, by what memorandum or mark? 

(Counsel for contestee excepts to the filing of the three exhibits noted above, 
on the ground that they furnish insufficient and imperfect evidence; that the 
facts set forth therein, if perfect in their forms, are immaterial in this issue, and 
the foregoing question is excepted to on the ground that the issue it presents is 
immaterial, All questions involved in the prepayment of the capitation tax 


should be excluded by the Committee on Elections, because that requirement in 
that constitution of Va. is opposed to the Constitution of the United States and 
in conflict with the act of Congress approved Jan’y 20th, 1870.) 

Ans. I have examined them and compared A with Band C, The namesthat 
appear on Exhibit A are marked on Exhibit B and C by the letters H. R. B. op- 
posite the same names on Band C. 

Quest. 3 (by same). Please examine the said Exhibits B and C, and state 
whether you have examined those exhibits in connection with the books now 
shown you, which purport to be, and have been identified by the clerk of Alber- 
marle County court as being the poll-books of Albermarle County for 1882; and 
whether any note or memorandum opposite the names on the list of colored 
delinquents on said Exhibits A and B, respectively, indicates the names of parties 
that you have found on said poll-books. (This question is excepted to on the 
ground that it is immaterial, and is suggestive.) 

Ans. I haye examined Exhibits B and C in connection with the poll-books 
of Albemarle. On Exhibits B and C all names found upon poll-books are indi- 
cated by the name of the precinct opposite the voter’s name, in red ink in most 
instances. In the case of Monticello House, I believe, the word Mont, Ho. is 
found in black ink, which I think is the only exception to the color of the ink. 
In several instances the names of voters on the poll-book differed from those 
on the delinquent-list in the matter of spelling, but in every such instance as I 
now remember the sound of the name is identical, and the name as found on 
the poll-books is so marked on the delinquent-list oppositethename. Insome 
cases the name of the precinct is abbreviated. 

Quest. 4. Please state how ance, ceed of colored delinquents you found on 
the two Exhibits B and C, which names also appeared on the various poll- 


ks? 

Ans, I counted the lists carefully and found six hundred and fifty-five (655) 
names of colored voters. 

pet 5 (by counsel for contestant), Where did you make your examination 
and comparison of Exhibits B and C with the poll-books? 

Ans. In the clerk’s office of the county court of Albemarle. 

Without waiving his exceptions, counsel for contestee proceeds to cross-ex- 
amine the witness as follows: 

Quest. 1. Please state how you ascertained the 655 names mentioned above to 
be those of colored voters, 

Ans, I simply took these delinquent lists and compared them with the poll- 
books, and when I found a name on the poll-book corresponding with one on 
the delinquent-list I indicated it by writing the precinct or an abbreviation 
thereof opposite the name of the voter on the delinquent-list, 

Quest. 2. Please state by what authority of law the assessors make a distino- 
son between the white and colored delinquents. State this as a lawyer, if you 
please. 

Ans, Iam not pre to say, and am not cognizant of any act of the Legis- 
lature authorizing it, I simply know it is done in all the counties with whose 
proceedings I am familiar. 

Quest, 3. Then, if there be no law in Virginia requiring an assessor to make 
a color distinction in the delinquent-list they return to the clerk's office of the 
county, a return of colored delinquents by such assessor could be no legal guide 
for you in determining the colored delinquents of the county. Is not this so? 

Ans. I didn’t examine the lists asa lawyer, nor did I dosocritically. Isimply 
pac try a matter of fact. The distinction had been made, and I took it as I 

foun 

And further this deponent saith not. 

Richard W. Duke, a witness of lawful age, being here introduced on the same 
behalf, and Pay onset sworn, deposes and says as follows in answer to ques- 
tions by W. D. yes, G 

Quest. 1. Please look at the books shown you which have been identified as 
the poll-books of Monticello Court-house and Wingfield’s precincts in Albemarle 
County, and state whether you have cage rahe those books with the assessor's 
books of Albemarle County for the year 1881, and if so what voters, if any, did 
you find at those precincts who appear not to have been assessed for 1881; state 
the names at each precinct separately. 

Ans. Lhave compared them—lIst, Monticello House: Wm. Dabney, C. H. Cala- 
way, Wm. Preston, Fred Chapman, James Cooper, Isaac Coleman, Fleming 
Green, Isaac Duval, Charles Marroe, George Buckner, 2d, Court-house: Isaac 
Sampson, Charles Cosly, Joe Laring, Lycurgus White, Ed Young, Milton Kirt- 
ley, Jas. L. Ward. . Wingfield’s; Adam Dyer, John Barbour, Frederick 
Small, Parks Smith, and Wm. E. Terrill. 

(The foregoing question and answer excepted to asimmaterial and irrelevant, 
The judges of election at those precincts are sworn officers, and they are pre- 

umed to have admitted those votes under some exception in the law authoriz- 
sing them to vote though not assessed.) 

Quest, 2 (by same), Please state whether or not you have examined the regis- 
tration-books of Court-house and Monticello precincts with reference to the 
names above given by you, and, if so, do their names appear on the list of white 
or colored registered persons, and do they appear from said registration-books 
to have been over or under 21 years old when registered? 

(Question excepted to.. The evidence referred to is of record, and should be 
prosaren pars in that form. The contestant should not rely on the memory of 

is witness. 

Ans. I have examined them. Theirnames appear on the list of colored regis- 
tered persons, and they seem to have been over21. I didn’t examine the regis- 
tration books of Wingfield's precinct, because I couldn’t have access to them. 

Quest. 3 (by the same). Where did you examine the poll-books, assessor's 
books, and registration-books above referred to? 

Ans. In the county clerk’s office of Albemarle County. 

And further this deponent saith not. 


THE PRECINCTS IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY, AND THE NUMBER OF ALLEGED DELIN- 
QUENT COLORED VOTES CAST AT EACH, 

The following is the number of colored persons who it is alleged voted for con- 
testee in Albemarle County on delinquent-tax receipts, at each precinct. Of this 
number the majority of the subcommittee deducts 557 votes from contestee: 
Batesville . 16 
Blackwell's. 
Court-house .. 
Carter's Bridge. 
Covesville ..... 


Free Union... 
Howardsyille 
Hillsborough 


RESNSLOLRESRSH 


Stony Point... 
Scottsville .. 


al seuce 
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THE EVIDENCE RELIED ON BY THE MAJORITY TO SHOW HOW THE COLORED DE- 
LINQUENT TAX-PAYERS VOTED IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


BATESVILLE PRECINCT. 


There is nota line of evidence as to how even the colored people voted at this 


precinct. 
BLACKWELL'S PRECINCT. 


There is not a line of evidence as to how even the colored people voted at this 


precinct, 
COURT-HOUSE PRECIXCT. 


[Testimony of Albert Southall, page 24.] 


Question 3 (by contestant’s att’y). State for whom the colored voters voted at 
the lest, peson at that precinct., Was it for Paul and Wise or Massey and 
O'Fe ? 

Answer. They voted for Paul and Wise. 

Question 4 (by same). How do you know that? ; 

Ans. Because I was here all day and saw the tickets which the men were is- 
suing who were wor for Mr. Paul and Mr. Wise. 

Question 5 (by same). whether or not nearly all the colored voters got 
these tickets. 

Ans. Yes; I think all the colored voters them tickets and voted them at 
the court-house. Anyhow,I was at one of their meetings, and every colored 
man pledged himself to that ticket, and took it down in writing. 

FA pepo 6 (by same). Where was that meeting held, and who presided over 
e meeting? 

Ans. That meeting was held at a place called Woodburn, in Albemarle 
County. Jas. Taylor, of Charlottesville, A. B. Parker, and Jessie Simons, or Sal- 
mons, as it is called, were the leaders or principal men. 

on 7 (by same), Was any white person present at that meeting? If so, 
who? 

Ans. No, sir; no white man was present. 

Ques. 8 (by same). About how many people were there? 

Ans. Probably fifteen or twenty men were there that night. 

Cross-examination ; 

2nd. 7 Can you read and write? 

Ans. I can’t read or write much; I can manage 
can read a little, not much. 

3rd. Ques. How, then, can you tell how people voted? 

‘Ans. Í can know the name of the men on the ticket by looking at them. 

4th. Ques, How many men’s tickets which were voted at the election last No- 
vember did you look atand read the names upon? 

Ans, I saw the tickets the men were Leger, 4 I asked them to let me see the 
tickets they were issuing, and they letmeseethem. Macajah Walker, Isaw the 
tickets he was issuing. 

5th. som Did you issue tickets, and, if so, for whom? 

‘Ans. I issued a few, some two or three, for Mosby and Dawson ; I don’t mean 
Mosby, I mean Cochran and Dawson. 

(Testimony of M.T. Lewis, page 54.) 

Question 2 (by contestant’s att’y). Did you take an active interest in the last 
canvass; if so, for whom? 

Ans. I did, sir. Iwasa leading one of my payi this county, and, in fact, in 
thisdistrict. Isupported Dawson and Cochran, straightout Republican can- 


uest, 3 same). From your rtunity of judging during the canvass 
Ons Si you voted, ‘and £ rsonal uain 


to scribble my own name, I 


say the mass of the colored vote in this county was cast jon? 
Ans. were in a larger majority than I have ever know them to be for 
Paul and Wise; there was more enthusiasm, more interest manifested for the 


Cross-examination : 

Quest.1. Do you know, of your personal knowledge, how any vote except 
your own was cast at the last ion? 

‘Ans. I think Ican readily state. While I was in the court-house I saw num- 
bers of Paul and Wise tickets voted. I saw them get these tickets, go up to the 
polls, and did not fold their tickets till they got to the polls, and then voted, 

Quest. 2. Were these tickets referred to by you folded before they were voted? 


Ans. They were, sir. 
Quest. 3. Did you unfold and read aticket after it was handed to the judge of 
election by the voter? 


Ans. I did not unfold a ticket. 
uest.4, You say the tickets were folded before they were voted, and that you 
did not read a ticket after it was given to the judge of election. This being the 
fact, can you say on Papan oath you knew who the vote was cast for? 

Ans. grounds for swearing the tickets were for Paul and Wise was because 
they were handed there in the court-house open, in my presence, and I saw the 
same ticket folded and voted, and the no chance to change the tickets 
N aaa at notice, because T was act: vely at work on that day and watched all 

ese things. 

Quest. 3 Did you see the face of the ticket after it was folded and handed to 
the judge a election; if not, do you still say you can tell for whom the ticket 
was voted 

Ans. I saw the ticket after.it was folded, but did not see the face of it. Some 
of the tickets were handed to me to find out whether they were Paul and Wise 
tickets, I did not see the face of it after it was handed to the judge. I do say 
I can tell who the ticket was voted for. 

CARTER'S BRIDGE. 
{Testimony of M. L. Van Doren, page 28.) 


Ques. 1 (by counsel for contestant). Please state your residence and voting 
ee h T you were an oflicer at the last election and were present at the 
po jay. 

‘Ans. My residence is in Albemarle County, near Carter's Bridge precinct, 
where I vote; I was a judge of election and present at the polls all day. 

Question 2 (by same). From your observation of the gane that day, and your 
general knowledge of the voters, and their political affiliations and associates, 
and from your obseryation of the political workers who gave out ballots to the 
colored voters and came to the polls with them, how should you say the col- 
ored vote was cast; was it for Paul or O'Ferrall? 

Answer. I should say it was almost unanimously for Paul. 

Cross-examination : 

Quest. 1. Were you not a partisan of, and did you not work and vote for, C. 
T. O’Ferrall at the last election? 

Ans. I did not work for him on the day of election; I votedforhim. Iwasa 
supporter of Col. O'Ferrall and wished for his election. I was less active than 
usual at the last election; my ition as judge prevented me from taking an 
active part on the day of elect 


COVESVILLE PRECINCT. 
There is not a line of testimony as to how even the colored people voted at 
this precinct. 
EARLEYSVILLE PRECINCT. 
(Testimony of Davis J. Jackson, page 69.] 


2a Q. same). Whom did you support for Congress in that election? 
Ans, y and Paul. 
8d Q. (by same). For whom did the colored voters at that precinct vote as be- 


tween Paul and O’Ferrall? 
Ans. Well, I think Paul got the majority. 
áth Q. (by same). Did not Paul get nearly the entire colored vote? 
Ans. I think he got the most of them. 
FREE UNION PRECINCT. 


ae is not a line of testimony as to how even the colored people voted at this 
preci: 
HOWARDSVILLE PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of J. J. Brown, page 27.] 
Question 1 (by counsel for contestant). Please state where you reside, hi 
you have resided there, and where a vote. eb how ke, 
Answer. I live at Howardsville precinct, where I bave lived since 1348; vote 


there. 

Question 2d (by same). Have you ever been an officer of election at that pre- 
cinct, and have you been an active political worker, and have you full uaint- 
ance with the politics of the white and colored voters at that precinct? you 
know well, in a general way, how the colored voters have usually voted at How- 
ardsville, and how did they vote in the last election? 

been t I have ascertained 


Ans, I have for several > terse the 
te and colored, at that precinct 


sentiments or political views of the voters, whi 
more fully for the past five years. 

Ans. (continued). By knowing the colored and white voters, after lookin: 
over the poll-books, after the election, then ascertaining the number of votes, it 
was evident the colored people voted in a meee with the exception of two, who 
voted the Democratic ticket, which two votes I know of my own knowledge. 
As to the last election I know nothing of my own knowledge. 

Question 3d (by same). Did you not frequently, prior to the last election, urge 
the colored voters and the colored leaders to vote the Democratic ticket; that 
is, for O'Ferrall and Massey, and did they agree or refuse to do so? 

Ans. Yes, sir, I did; they all refused to do so, with the exception of one col- 
ored voter, who always voted the Democratic t. 

Question 4th (by same). State whether or not you have heard any of the negro 
Kopa] ors since mo eg vse how the — was cast, and Baye vos heard any 
colo voters say how they voted, and have you heard any of them say the: 
voted the Democratic ticket? ? ot x Apii 

Ans, I have heard nothing. 

Cross-examination : 
uest, 2, Were you not a warm partisan 
and did you not vote and work for him? 

Ans, I did. 


of O. T. O’Ferrall in the last election, 


HILLSBOROUGH PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of J. J. Winn, page 34.] 

Ques, 2 
cinct and the 
of the ns from whom the negroes 
whom they came up to the polls with, forwhom would you say the co) 
at your precinct was cast; was it for Paul or O’Ferrall? 

should say it was cast for Paul. 
Cross-examination : 

Ques, Can you say on oath, of your nal knowledge, how - 

cept yourself, voted at the election of Nov. 7th, 18827 a eG 
ns, I could say how they ey voted. No; I could not f 

sonal knowledge, unless that be considered personal knowledge” mentee i 


IVY PRECINCT. 


[Testimony of Wm. H. Southall, page 25.] 
By contestant’s att’y : 

a eee 2. Were you present at the polls all day at Ivy during the last elec- 

on 

Ans. I was there all day in the room where the votin; i near 
there, never one hundred; yards from there—from sun Pinto PEE ES, 

Question 3. State whether or not you urged the colored leaders there and the 
mong voters to vote for Charles T. O’Ferrall at that election, and with what 
resu! 


Cross-examination : 


5th. Ques, Did you contribute or assist in collecting mo: to del: 
taxes for Dacnndesite voters. £ narito pay Selana 

Ans. I did, sir: by voluntary subscription. 

6th. Ques. Do you know the amount raised in this county or used in it to pay 
for Democratic delinquents ? 

Ans, No, sir; 1 can’t say that I do. 

7th. Ques, Can you approximate it or state fully your knowledge as to the 
amount so raised? 

Ans. It is a mere guess-work, but I su some four or five hundred dol- 
lars. sarah arti one ouei (d 63 m ee have been , a great 
many ng ve anything—a large rity refusi to give an; ; 
Anot setes hundred dollars ($300) to my knowledge; it ss oon little eine 

llth. Ques. Do you know of any efforts on the part of the i of Col. 
O'Ferrall to induce colored men to vote for Dawsons and rrii ipeta would 
have voted for Wise and Paul? 

Answer. I tried to persuade colored men to vote for Cochran and Dawson. 
So far as I know, did not succeed in a single vote. I know of no one 
else, except a colored man who was endeayoring to do the same; whether he 
succeeded or not I do not know. 
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[Testimony of N. C. McGee, page 57.] 


mest. 2 (by contestant’s att'y). From your knowledge of the individual voters 
and their political affiliationsand piset fitka and from your observation of the 
polls that day, and of the persons with whom the colored voters came to the 
polls, and from whom they got their ballots, for whom would yousay the colored 
vote was cast; was it for Paul or O’Ferrall? 

(Objected to by contestee on the ground that the voters referred to are living 
in this county; that they arethe best witnesses on this subject; that this witness 
can haye no positive knowledge on the subject.) 

Ans, I should say for Capt. Paul, undoubtedly, 


KESWICK PRECINCT. 
{Testimony of John Anderson, page 56.) ` 


nest. 2 (by contestant’s eh ls From your observation of the voting thatday, 
and from your knowledge of the voters and the persons who gave them their 
tickets and came upto the voting place with them, for whom would yousay the 
colored vote at Keswick was cast that day; was it for Paul or O’Ferrall? 

Ans. For Mr. Paul. 

Cross-examination ; 

Quest. 1. Can you read or write? 

Ans, No, sir. 

Ques. 2. How do you know these votes were for Paul? 

Ans. I knew the ticket-issuers for Mr. Paul and Wise, and could tell pretty 
well from them, 

(Testimony of Jefferson R. Taylor, page 59.] 

Quest. 2 (by pemoh From your knowledge of the individual voters at that 
precinct, and of their political affiliations and associ and from your obser- 
vation of the persons from whom the negroes got their ballots, who came 
up to the polls with them, for whom would you say the colored vote there was 
cast; was it for Paul or O’Ferrall? 

Ans. Paul, almost solidly. š 

Quest. 3 (by same). Please state the facts on which yor conclusion is based. 

Ans. I was appointed by the county su tendent of the Conservative party 
to attend to the interests of the party at Keswick precinct. I was to be and was 
assisted in loo! after votes by several other voters at the precinct. Either 
myself or some of these men who were song Dudes me, and under my eye, met 
every colored voter who offered to vote at precinct, They were aloo met 
by men acting for the Readjuster . I do not remember one instance in 
which the Readjuster managers failed to take off the colored men who offered 
to vote, and were met by agents of both jes,to the polls and watch over 
them until they had voted. They took their tickets from the Readjuster man- 
agers, and I suppose voted the Readjuster ticket, 


LINDSAY'S PRECINCT. 


[Testimony of James R. Bragg, page 68.] 

Question 2d (by contestant’s att’y). State whether or not you noticed whether 
the colored vote at your precinct was controlled at the last election by the par- 
tisans of eitherof the candidates for Congress from this district ; and if so, inthe 
interest of which candidate was the colored vote controlled and cast; was it for 
Paul or O’Ferrall? 

(Excepted toon the ground that the voters themselves must be called to testify 
m to how aee votes were cast, or it must be shown that their evidence can not 

obtained. 

Ans. My on is that it was for Paul. There was a large number of 
colored voters there in the morning who did not vote until the evening, and 
rushed to the polls very soon after Mr. N. Branham arrived on the place, who 
acknowl that he brought capitation-tax receipts fora good many, He was 
a partisan of Mr, Faul, and a very strong one. 

Cross-examination : 


lat Q. (by contestee by counsel). You have said that the colored vote at Lind- 
say’s pot Sores generally cast for Paul; how do you know that fact? 
Ans. By their being brought up by the partisans of 


MILTON PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of J. Massie Smith, page 28.) 


Question 2d (by contestant’s rg yoveng fee From your observation of the polls 
that day, from your knowledge of the individual voters and their political affil- 
iations and associates, from your observation of the persons who gave out the 
ballots to the colored voters and came up to the polls with them, for whom 
would you say the colored vote was cast at the last election at Milton; was it 
for Paul or O'Ferrall? 

Ans, It was for Paul. The ticket holders were Republicans, Jas, T. S. Tay- 
lor and Jas. Thomas, both colored men, These men went up with nearly all the 
voters—would up with the voters and exhibit the tax tickets of the voters. 
Taylor went with the colored voters to the polls, and I saw him very often give 
the voter the ballot and the tax ticket just atthe door of the room in which the 
poll was held, and I saw James Thomas do same. This answer refers to 
the colored voters at this precinct, I saw Jas, T. S. Taylor take a small book 
from his pocket, which looked as if it were a memoranda book, write some- 
thing in or on the book, I don't know which (I tried to see), and he immedi- 
ately handed a tax ticket to a voter, to a colored voter. Jas. T. S. Taylor tried 

to vote Randal Johnson on Randal Jackson's ticket, and I chall the vote 
and his vote was refused. 

Ques, hs (by same), State whether Randal Jackson had already voted on that 
tax receipt. 

Ans. I can’t say positively that he had voted. 

[Testimony of W. R. Stachlin, page 731.] 

Quest. 3 (by contestant’s attorney). Do you know whether or not many per- 
sons at Milton who in elections heretofore voted the Readjuster ticket, when the 
debt was the main issue at the last election, voted the Democratic ticket, and do 
yeas know whether John E. Massey has a strong personal fellowing at Milton 
precin 

ae for contestee excepts to this question as only calling fora hearsay an- 
swer, 

Ans, There were some, a few white persons, who voted for him who did not 
vote for him in previouselections; but there were many colored men who voted 
for him before, but did not vote for him this time. He did not have the follow- 


Paul. 


ing he had in previous elections there. 
. Quest. who nearly all the colored ple there voted for. 
(Excepted to, because he can't know under the ballot system, and his opinion 


is not evidence.—MonTAaGueE.) 


Ans. I can’t say who the rity of the colored voters voted for; I think the 
maiig of the colored and white votes were for Massey and O'Ferrall. 
5th. For whom did you vote? 


Ans. I voted the Readjuster ticket square through and through. 
Further this deponent saith not. =" = = 


MONTICELLO HOUSE PRECINCT. 
(Testimony of A. D. Payne, page 22.} 
Question 3 (contestant’s attorney), State which of the two candidates for Con- 
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from this district the colored voters supported at the last November elec- 

jon at your precinct. 

(Execepted to by counsel for contestee, because the evidence must be seconda: 
if answered by the witness, and under the ballot system he can not know wit 
sufficient certainty to answer.) 

Answer. John Paul and John S. Wise. 

Question 3d. State your means of knowing this. 

Answer. I know from whom they got their tickets, and who these ticket- 
holders were supporters of. 


[Testimony of John Dickerson, page 23.] 


Question 6th (by contestant’s attorney), Did you hold meetings of the colored 
voters in the various neighborhoods you visited on your canvass, and address 
them, and confer with them, individually, on the subject of which candidate 
they should and would support in the election then about to come off? 

Answer. I did in some of them. Some of them I held meetings and in some 
of them I conferred with them through their leaders. 

Question 7th (by same), State which of the two candidates for from 

is district the colored people of this county voted for at the last election; was 
it Paul or O’ Ferrall ? 

Answer. The majority of them voted more solidly than usual than since the 
Presidential election; the majority voted for Pauland Wise. My impression is 
the majority of them voted for Paul and Wise; but I could not know. I was 
judge of election at Monticello House precinct and could not see anywhere else. 

Question 8th (by same). From your opportunities el bp iy aaee whether the 
colored vote of the county was not almost solid for Paul and Wise; that is, were 
there not but very few who voted for O'Ferrall? 

Answer. I don't know that I had any opportunity of knowing after I canvassed 
and did all I could for them. My opinion is, after my canvass they would go 
solid for Paul and Wise. 

NORTH GARDEN PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of Holmes Bowles, page 28.] 

Question 1 (by counsel for contestant). Please state where you reside, how 
long you have resided there, and where you vote. 

Ans. I reside in the neighborhood of North Garden,in Albemarle County; 
some ten years in that neighborhood; I vote at North Garden precinct. 

Question 2 (by same), State whether or not her have been an influential leader 
of Spend race (the colored race) in politics at t precinct for several years, and 
did you work among the colored voters just previous to the last election in the 
interest of either candidate for Congress; and, if so, for which candidate did you 
work? Was it Paul or O’Ferrall? 

Ans. Yes, sir. I have used my influence anong oy race, the colored race. 
Yes, I used my influence previous to the election in the interest of Hon. John 


Paul. 
Question 3 (by same). Were you present at the polls at North Garden all day 
at the last AA deag ? 5 

Ans. Yes, sir; I was present there all day at the last election. 

uestion 4 (by same). From your opportunities of knowing—from your work 
ore and your presence at the election—for whom should you say the colored 
vote was cast; for Paul or O’Ferrall? 

Ans. I would say for Paul, with a few exceptions. 

PORTER'S PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of J. C. Childress, page 331.] 
Ques. 1 (by counsel for contestant). Please state where you reside, how long _ 
u have resided there, where you vote, and whether you have not been active 
n the politics of this county for many years, and exercised a large influence 
over colo! vote. 

Ans. I live between Porter's precinct and Howardsville, in Albemarle County ; 
have lived there about 69 years: I vote at Porter's precinct; I have been active 
in the politics of this county for many years; I have usually exercised a large 
influence over the colored voters, 

Question 2 (by same). From your opportunities of knowing, from having 
worked among and conversed with many negroes on the subject of politics just 
before the last election, and from your observation of the pollson election day 
how would you say the colored vote was cast at Porter's; that is, for which of 
the candidates from this district was it cast? 

Ans. They voted the Readjuster ticket, for Mr. Paul, about unanimous; I don't 
know of one who did not. 

Ques. 3 py same). Did you have much talk among the negro voters at other 
presno fore ed leion į Prp e R wke was brand cc mage’ provans 
among them asto w! candidate they uld support, especial]; e nets 
of Scottsville and Howardsville? 4 s 

Ans. I electioneered for Dawson, and in that way I saw most of the negros 
but did not succeed in getting them to vote for him. I went to Scottsville and 
Howardasville, tried to get them to vote the Republican ticket, but they were all 
for the Readjuster ticket, for Paul and Wise. 

Cross-examination by counsel for the contestee : 


Ques. 1. You say you do not know of one negro who did not vote for John 
Paul; can you say on oath you know of your own knowledge how a single 
person except yourself voted at the election held Nov. 7th, 1882? 

Ans. No, sir; of course I don't. I did not read a ticket or touch one. There 
was no vote for Dawson when they reported. I know though that I voted for 
him. I did not read the darkies’ votes; only know how they told me they 


voted, 
[Testimony of Archie Bland, page 35.] 


Ques. 1 (by counsel for contestant), Please state where you reside, where you 
vote, whether or not you are a leader in politics among the colored voters at 
your precinct, who you supported at the last election, and whether you were 
present all day atethe polls, 

Ans. I live at Porter's precinct, Albemarle County, Virginia, where I vote; I 
have been a leader among the colored voters there for fifteen (15) years, At 
the last election I was present at the window of the voting-place from sunrise 
to sunset. I suppo’ Mr. Wise and Mr. Paul. 

Ques. 2 (by same). From the work you did among the colored people and 
your talk with them, and from your observation of the voting at Porter’s that 
day, for whom would you say the colored vote at that precinct was cast; was 
it for Paul or O'Ferrall? 

Ans, For Mr, Paul and Mr. Wise. Mr. O'Ferrall's name was not called at all, 
except by those who did not let their votes be known. They would nottell who 
they voted for, but when they were counted it was found those few who dod 
around had voted for O'Ferrall. I could not tell exactly how many, but they 
might have been some twenty-five; there were not many of them. 

Ques, 3 (by same), How many colored voters voted at Porter's last election, 
as near as you can tell? 

Ans. I could not tell exactly, as I did not take sight on the quantity, 


STONY POINT PRECINCT, 
(Testimony of Philip Nelson, page 68.] 


Question 2 (by counsel for contestant). From your observation of the polls 
on day how should you say the colored vote was cast; was it for Paul or 

"Ferrall? 

(Objected to, as this is not the best evidence that can be procured, and because 
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the question is too general. Nobody can testify to how a voter casts his vote | be heard if he desires to be heard. But no one rose to address the 


until the voter himself has testified, or until it is shown that his testimony can 
not be had ; and, secondly, all of the colored voters did not vote the same way; 
consequently such a question is too general.) 

Ans. For Paul, with a few exceptions. 

SCOTTSVILLE PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of Jonathan Browning, page 41.] 

Ques. 2 (by counsel for contestant). From your rapit y ak the individual 
voters and of their political affiliations and associates, and your observa- 
tion of the persons from whom the negro voters at Scottsville got their ballots 
last election day, and who came up to the polls with them, and from your ex- 

rience in canvassing among the negroes in the interest of your candidates. 
for ee es you say the negro vote at Scottsville was cast that day, Pa 
or O'Fe ? 

Ans. It was cast solidly for Paul, I think, with one exception. I don’t know 
of but one negro that voted the other way. 

WHITE HALL PRECINCT. 
[Testimony of J. A. Early, page 691.} 

2d Ques. by same. State whether or not you noticed whether the colored 
vote at your precinct was controlled at last election by the partisans of either of 
the phet faie for Congress from this district; and, if so, in the interest of which 
Sanae wes the colored vote controlled and cast ; was it for Paul or O’Fer- 
rall? 

Ans. Well, the colored vote was controlled by the friends of Mr. Paul. I do 
not believe there were but two colored votes cast for O’Ferrall. I know there 
was two. N s 

WINGFIELD’S PRECINCT. 


[Testimony of William E. Jackson, page 55.] 

Quest. 2 (by counsel for contestant). From your work among the voters that 
day, and from your observation of the parties who gave them their tickets and 
went up to the polls with them, how would you say the colored vote there was 
cast that day; was it for Paul or O'Ferrall? 

Ans, In behalf of Mr, Paul and Wise the only onon who issued tickets there 
was myself up to the time I came away, about 3.300r 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
I then gave the tickets to Mr. John Kennie. And of course all those I issued 
were voted in the interest of Paul and Wise. In my judgment, up tothe time 
I left they were in the majority for Paul and Wise. I did not look over the 
ier Bocca but I approached pretty much every one who came, both colored 
py toby 3 (by same). Do you know of any persons who voted there that day 
who said they had not paid their taxes; if so, who were they? 

Ans. I don't know of any. 

Soes 4 (by yrs Did not Frederick Small, or Adam it hy or John Barber, 
or ks Smith, or Henry Smith, or Wm. E. Terrell, or Phillip Scott, or Robert 
Fry, either, or any or all of them, vote, admitting either that they had never 

or had not paid their tax? 

Ans. I don't recollect anything about it. 

Cross-examination : 

pees 1. Can you say of your own personal knowledge how any one voted 
at Wingfield’s precinct, Albemarle County, Va., on last election Set td 

Ans. Yes, sir; I can. All those that I gave tickets to I required them to give 
me their tax tickets, and as there was two tickets to be voted I went to the 
polls with them, handing a ticket first for the candidate and then the ticket for 
the repeal of the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. LOWRY. Mr. Speaker, with a view toa free and full opportu- 
nity for discussion by the other side I will again call attention to the 
point whether it will be desirable to have any understanding as to the 
time when a vote may be taken upon this question. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I will state to the gentleman from 
Indiana that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cook], a member of the 
Committee on Elections, will want an hour; the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PETTIBONE], a member of the committee, an hour, and I 
myself would like to have an hour in case I find it necessary to con- 
sume any time whatever. It may be that I shall not occupy the floor, 
but I would like to have the privilege of doing so if I find it necessary. 
That will be three hours on the minority side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. COBB inthe chair). The Chair has 
nothing to do with regulating the time, but presumes that gentlemen 
can agree among themselves upon the length of time to be consumed 
in thedebate. The gentleman from Indiana can of course demand the 
previous question whenever he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. LOWRY. It is understood that the House will be occupied in 
the discussion of another topic on to-morrow, and it is desired, I take 
it, on all hands to get through with this case to-day. I think it will 
be reasonable, Mr. Speaker, to divide the time up until the hour of 
half past 4 o’clock. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. There is no necessity for forcing a 
vote to-day. The case can go over until Wednesday. [Cries of ‘‘ No!’’] 

Mr. LOWRY. I think it may therefore be understood, in view of 
the fact that no present arrangement can be effected, that the previous 
question will be called at half past 4 to-day. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I certainly will not give my assent 
to any such arrangement as that. Ifthe gentleman sees fit to force 
this matter to a vote without discussion, as they have forced the con- 
sideration of the question without the minority views being printed, 
they have of course the power to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the adoption of 
the substitute offered by the minority of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I certainly will not agree that a 


- vote shall be taken upon this without discussion. The gentleman from 


Indiana I understood was on the floor prepared to proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It isforthe House to determine. The 
Chair has waited, but since no gentleman seems inclined to debate the 
matter the Chair will put the question. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. We have a right to be heard, I be- 
lieve. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 


Chair, and the Chair, in obedience to the rules of the House, submits 
the question first upon the adoption of the resolutions reported by the 
minority as a substitute for the report of the committee. 

Is the House ready for the question ? 

Mr. COOK. If no one desires to address the House upon that side, 
or in favor of the report of the majority of the committee, I will begin. 
But I supposed the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] would oc- 
cupy the first hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Itisnot for the Chair toinquire whether 
gentlemen p. to address the Houseornot. After waiting and find- 
ing no one inclined to address the House the Chair submits the ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to be heard? 

Mr. COOK. 1 do, but I prefer to wait until after hearing from the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LOWRY. I addressed the Chair for the purpose of discussing 
thequestion now pending and was recognized by theChair. TheChair, 
as I understood, recognized some proposition emanating from some 
other part of the Hall which nogentleman on this sideunderstood. The 
Chair was not understood by any gentleman in this neighborhood as to 
what the proposition was, and I was waiting for the purpose of hearing 
that before proceeding with my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that he recog- 
nized the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who asked leave to have an 
appendix printed to the minority report. After action had been taken 
upon that the Chair recognized the gentleman from Indiana, suppos- 
ing that he desired to debate the report. The Chair waited for some 
time and concluded the gentleman had yielded the floor. If, however, 
the gentleman states that he was recognized and that he had not yielded 
the floor the Chair will of course recognize him now. 

Mr. KEIFER. Nobody objects. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair was not disposed to wait 
further on the gentleman from Indiana. [Laughter]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Regular order! 

Mr. LOWRY. Mr. Speaker, we have in Indiana a maxim, and Ido 
not know whether it is well recognized in the region of the State from 
which the present incumbent of the chair comes or not, but it is one 
which we found quite wholesome to act upon at times in that portion 
of the Commonwealth from which I came, and it isthat it issometimes 
desirable to make haste slowly. I was desirous just now of coming if 
possible to some understanding so far as the length of time to be con- 
sumed in this debate was concerned. For that purpose I had addressed 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and had stated to him that I thought 
it would be reasonable to limit debate in such a manner as that a vote 
could be taken in the case at half past 4 o’clock. I desire now to say 
that, having failed to succeed in effecting any understanding with the 
other side as to the time, so far as I am concerned my inclination will 
be to afford such reasonable time for discussion as I think will be neces- 
sary to bring out all the facts in this case and then ask a vote upon it. 
I do not think it will be desirable to infringe upon the parliamentary 
day of to-morrow in this discussion, inasmuch as it is well understood 
that it is to be devoted to another and a most important topic. 

In this case, sir, at the November election in 1882, in the seventh 
district of the State of Virginia, Charles T. O’Ferrall was the Demo- 
cratic candidate and John Paul the Readjuster or Coalition candidate 
for Representative in the Congress of the United States. The constitu- 
tion of the State of Virginia contains a provision by which the Legisla- 
ture is authorized to impose a capitation tax as a qualification for vot- 
ing, and in pursuance of that provision of the constitution the Legis- 
lature provided for the imposition of such a capitation tax. There 
was within the confines of this district a large number of delinquent 
tax-payers, those that had not paid their capitation tax before the 
November election. The auditor of public accounts for the State of 
Virginia had appointed a collector for each of the ten counties com- 
prising this Congressional district, and these collectors had each ap- 
pointed deputies who claimed authority to collect and issue receipts for 
these delinquent capitation taxes. The controversy arose in this case 
as to whether the auditor of public accounts possessed such authority 
under the laws of the State of Virginia, and at one time the committee 
had arrived at a conclusion in regard to that matter. Other contested- 
election cases are pending from the State of Virginia and the same 
question was raised in those cases. 

One of them at least is yet undetermined and unargued. And in or- 
der that there might be no conflict between the conclusion arrived at 
in this case and the conclusion that might be reached in that, the ques- 
tion as to the validity of the appointment of these tax collectors has 
been held in abeyance by the committee until they have arrived at a 
conclusion in reference to that case. Not as is stated by the gentle- 
man from Virginia; they have not abandoned the position which was 
occupied by the majority of the committee in reference to that matter, 
but have determined to hold it up in order that there might be no em- 
barrassment in determining the question when it comes to be fully con- 
sidered after being presented by those engaged in its discussion in the 
case of Massey against Wise, to which I refer more particularly. 

These collectors having ed with the di of the duty 
which they conceived to be incumbent upon them, issued receipts to 
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delinquent tax-payers, parties delinquent in the 
tation taxes in the ten counties composing this 
There is no controversy about the fact that the clerks of the several 
counties have unquestioned authority to receive these delinquent cap- 
itation taxes and to issue receipts for them; and that upon the payment 
to the clerks the parties become duly qualified to vote at the ensuing 
election. The provision of the statute is that the tax must be paid 


yment of their capi- 
mgressional district. 


before the day of election. And the question arose as to whether or 
not there were payments made in the manner required by law either to 
the clerks of the several counties or the collectors, assuming them to be 
qualified to make these collections, who were appointed by the auditor 
of public accounts, or their deputies. 

In order to ascertain who were delinquent in the payment of these 
capitation taxes the committee have proceeded no further than the 
county of Albemarle, for the reason that they conceived it to be un- 
necessary in order to a determination of the merits of this case as be- 
tween the contestant and the contestee to go beyond an inquiry as to 
the validity of the vote of thatcounty. The canvassing retarned 
John Paulas being elected by a majority of 205 votes. Underthestatute 
of the State of Virginia the commissioners of the revenue are required 
to note upon the record on which the assessment of tax-payers is entered 
whether the party assessed is white or colored; and the treasurer in 
making returns of delinquents in thecounty of Albemarle showed upon 
his listasset forth by the assessment-list of the commissioners of the rev- 
enue the fact as to whether or not the delinquents were white or colored. 
A witness was introduced in this case who examined the list of delin- 
quents and who compared it with the poll-lists of the voters who had 
voted at the election for members of Congress in the county of Albemarle; 
and it was ascertained by him that 667 of the persons who were noted 
as being colored were persons who voted at the election and were re- 
turned as delinquent in the payment of these capitation taxes. The 
witness who thus examined these records remained uncontradicted. 
There was no countervailing testimony upon that point. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will my colleague permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LOWRY. I would rather proceed until the close of my remarks 
and if it shall then be in my power to answer any question proposed 
to me I shall be happy to do it. 

By this process it will be seen that it could be ascertained how many 
of those who*had been delinquent and had voted at this election for 
members of Congress were white orcolored; 667, as I have said, of these 
were ascertained to be colored voters. Thus that fact was ascertained 
almost to a demonstration in this case. 

Then, sir, for the purpose of ascertaining how these 667 delinquent 
colored voters cast their votes at that election a large amount of testi- 
mony was introduced, twenty-one witnesses in all testifying on that 
point. They testified as to how the votes of the colored people as a 
class were cast; not throughout the State generally; not throughout 
the whole Congressional district, but as a class in the county of Albe- 
marle and in the various precincts of that county. And it is shown 
by these witnesses in a variety of cases that they became conversant 
with this fact. Many of them were the adherents of the party of which 
the contestee, Mr. Paul, was a candidate—nearly all of them whotes- 
tified upon the question. Some of them were present at meetings where 
colored people congregated together for the purpose of discussing the 
questions pending during that election. Others were conversant with 
the views of the colored element in the county of Albemarle, Others 
knew as to what the personal preferences and predilections of that class 
of voters were. Others had canvassed the district, and particularly the 
county of Albemarle, and had thus familiarized themselves with the 
views and purposes of that element of the voting population: Others 
had associated with them personally and knew what their personal pre- 
dilectionsand party affiliations were. Others had been present at meet- 
ings where resolutions were adopted and where the purpose was declared. 
Some gentlemen who had canvassed the county—one in particular— 
stated as the result of his observations that he had no doubt that the 
colored vote was cast almost as a unit for Mr. Paul. In fact, the evi- 
dence upon this point, not to amplify further at this time, is so full, 
complete, and satisfactory in regard to the matter that there can scarcely 
be a reasonable doubt that this vote was cast en masse for the contestee. 

I do not understand gentlemen upon the other side as claiming that 
there is evidence going to show the contrary. And so far as one of the 
counties of this Coi onal district is concerned, the point was made 
that the entire colored vote of the county was solid for the contestee; 
this claim being put forth in the answer to the notice of contest in the 
case, assuming that as a matter of course, as an undisputed and well- 
ascertained fact. 

A large number of witnesses were also introduced to testify in refer- 
ence to the manner in which voters who were delinquent in the pay- 
ment of the capitation tax were supplied with their tickets; in regard 
to the manner in which they were distributed; in regard to the man- 
ner in which they were handed out at the polls; in regard to the man- 
ner in which they came into the possession of the collectors and their 
deputies; and in regard to the time in which they were passed out of the 
hands of these deputies to the voters. 

It will be remembered, as I have already remarked, that the statute 


of Virginia prescribes that this capitation tax must be paid not later 
than the day preceding the election. The testimony all goes to estab- 
lish the fact that noneof these delinquents either paid their tax or were 
provided with tax-tickets, as they are called in that State, or, as they 
will be more familiarly known to members of this House, tax-receipts, 
until the day of election. 

It however appears in the proof in this case that in the county of Al- 
bemarle no payment of the taxes was made for the tickets which were 
issued to the collectors (with the exception of the sum of $125), until 
long after the election. James T. Wayland was the collector appointed 
by the auditor of public accounts in that county, and in his turn he ap- 
pointed a large number of deputies. Without at this time going into 
a minute examination or analysis of his testimony, I will state that in 
substance it appears from his evidence that a check for the sum of $440, 
I think, had been sent to him. 

It appears that he had a private clerk, a person who is denominated 
aclerk. I do not know that it appears distinctly whether or not he 
was acting simply as his private clerk or in some official capacity; but 
it does not appear that he was acting as deputy collector, assuming 
that there could be such an officer as deputy collector. Wayland, how- 
ever, never saw that check until some sixteen days after the election. 
At that time it came into his hands for the first time, and he indorsed 
it and sent it in to the treasurer of the State of Virginia. 

There was the sum of $125 which had been transmitted to him in 
bulk before the election. In arriving at the conclusion which we have 
reached in this case the committee have not deemed it necessary to go 
into an investigation of the fact whether or not that would constitute 
a proper payment of this capitation tax so as to authorize individual 
voters to vote. That sumof $125 came into his hands. A larger fund 
came into hands, and of that larger fund he appropriated $125 to pay 
for these delinquent capitation receipts. 

Without raising in this case the question as to whether or not that 
constituted a proper payment of the tax, the committee allow credit for 
the amount of money thus coming into his hands, and making a calcun- 
lation as to the number of receipts that sum would pay for, each voter 
under the provisions of the statute of the State having to pay $1.05, or 
at least the sum of $1—I think there is some controversy whether the 
additional 5 cents was properly imposed—but assuming that $1.05 was 
the sum which each voter was required to pay in order that he might 
be entitled to vote, that $125 would pay the tax for 119 voters. Now, 
deducting that mumber from the 676 votes which it was shown were 
cast up on collectors’ receipts, there would be left 557 votes, which we 
think are clearly shown as having been cast for the contestee in this 
case, Mr. Paul, and should be deducted from the vote accorded to him 
by the canvassing board. 

The votes of one of the precincts of this county were thrown out by 
the canvassing board, as stated in the majority report, upon a mere 
technicality, because of the non-sealing of the envelope in which the 
certificates of the board were returned. The majority of the commit- 
tee accord to Mr. Paul the ngot to the votes cast in that precinct, De- 
ducting that number from the majority which it was ascertained Mr. 
Paul would have after deducting the 119 votes, that would leave 248 
votes as the majority for the contestant. The conclusion of the major- 
ity of the committee is that leaving out of consideration the question 
as to the other counties in the district, in all of which these tax-receipts 
were issued in a similar manner through these collectors to their dep- 
uties and by them distributed in many instances without the payment 
of the capitation tax by the voters—at best there being.only a payment 
in bulk, large sums of money being placed in their hands for the pur- 
pose—leaving out of calculation the question in reference to those 
counties, the majority of the committee consider that this will show 
the aajority of votes to which the contestant in this case is clearly en- 
titled. 

This is a brief statement of the grounds upon which the majority of 
the committee rest their report in favor of the contestant in this case. 
I will reserve the remainder of my time and give way to other gentle- 
men who desire to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CAsstpy). The gentleman has 
thirty minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. LOWRY. I thought I had forty minutes remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. According to the information given to 
the present occupant of the chair as to when the gentleman commenced 
his remarks, he now has thirty minutes remaining. 

Mr. HEPBURN. In opening the discussion of this question against 
the report of the majority, I desire to call the attention of the House to 
the very peculiar position in which this case now is. I think that I 
might make some complaint against my colleague on the committee who 
has just taken his seat [Mr. Lowry] with regard to the attitude that 
he has assumed with reference to this case. 

You will remember, Mr. Speaker, that up to this time no opportunity 
has been given for the minority of the committee in that orderly and 
usual way recognized as proper by this House to place their views of 
the case before the House. Some time ago, three or four weeks ago, 
the gentleman who has just taken his seat prepared an elaborate report, 
embodying, as he supposed, the views of the majority of the committee, 
which report was discussed in committee. The minority of the com- 
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mittee prepared their views with reference to that report of the major- 
ity, which views were presented by the minority to the full committee, 
and they were discussed. 

The result was that the distinguished gentleman was driven from 
many of the positions that he had assumed, so that he was unwilling, 
in the light of the investigation that ensued, to commit himself to the 
views he had expressed in that report. He therefore asked and ob- 
tained’ permission to revamp his report, and for the first time it was 
permitted to see the light on last Saturday morning. I do not be- 
lieve that it has yet been distributed. For one I have never seen it, 
and until two hours ago did not know that it was in print; and up to 
this time there has been no opportunity for that usual reply that the 
minority would have a right to make. 

Not only that, sir, but this case has been pressed upon the House at 
this time in opposition to the unanimous view of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, because the gentleman himself stated that in voting upon the 
question his vote was pro forma simply. It was not the desire of the 
Committee on Elections that this case should be called up this morn- 
ing. They recognized the unfairness of such procedure, and by this 
united vote to which I have called your attention declared their con- 
viction that propriety required there should be such delay, so that the re- 
port of the minority, containing their argument, should be laid upon the 
desks of members. Hence the committee this morning resolved that 
this case ought not to be taken up for consideration before next Wed- 
nesday morning. 

But, Mr. § er, there seems to be some remarkable exigency for 
this haste. e gentleman, usually so courteous, would not, in my 
humble ea re have outraged propriety as he has done, would not 
have trampled upon decency as he has done, unless there was some 
reason beyond that which is apparent to the average member of the 
House. The minority of the committee had a right to be heard in the 
ordinary way. We had a right to have our views laid upon the desks 
of Ae it a S that they could see upon what flimsy pretexts, upon 
what miserable pretenses, it is proposed now to seat the contestant in 
this case. 

Mr, Speaker, as you must have observed, it is claimed that the con- 
testant should be seated solely upon the vote in Albemarle County. 
The majority have abandoned all the other nine counties in the dis- 
trict, and have contented themselves with saying that such facts cluster 
around the vote of this county as justify them in the report they have 
made. Now, in this district the contestee hada clear majority of 205 
votes; having that majority, he received the certificate. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, The majority of the committee con- 
cede he is entitled to 104 more, making 309. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iwas coming to that. But he was entitled to 
and received his certificate upon this majority of 205, to which the ad- 
dition of 104, by reason of an erroneous count, must be given him. 
Now, these gentlemen must overcome that majority of 309 votes; and by 
their own confession they are limited to the one county of Albemarle 
in order to accomplish it, 

How is it proposed to do it, and what is the character of evidence 
upon which they have arrived at their conclusion? They say that votes 
were cast at that election by 667 colored men whose names appear on 
the delinquent capitation list. Now, I am ready to admit that this 
list under the law should designate whether the delinquent is white or 
colored; and therefore if if contains the statement that an individual 
is colored, being in the nature of a record, the committee have a right 
to rely upon that fact. But how do they find out that the parties whose 
names appear upon the poll-books are colored? Simply because the 
letter “C,” by the voluntary act of some one, we know not whom, 
some one whose duty it was not made by the law to place it there, has 
been written after each one of these 667 names. There is no authority 
for so designating these voters on the poll-lists; the law does not re- 
quire it; it is not the duty of any one to doit. The man who placed 
the letter there was not, in doing so, acting under the solemnities of 
anoath. The letter thus written opposite these names is not in any 
sense a part of a record; it is not in any sense exemplified. No man 
has pretended to swear that those ms against whose names this 
letter ‘‘C,’’ indicating ‘‘colored,’’ appears were in fact colored voters. 
But the majority of the committee have assumed that they were col- 
ored. ; 


There has then been introduced a witness who testifies, not as my 
friend stated a while ago, that the 667 persons whose names appear upon 
the delinquent-list did in fact vote. Thatis notin proof. No man 
has said it. It is simply in proof that there are corresponding names 
upon the two lists; and these gentlemen have assumed the identity of 
the individuals. But there is, it seems to me, a very marked distinc- 
tion. Where they have found, for instance, the name of George Wash- 
ington upon the delinquent-list and the name of George Washington 
upon the tax-list, the majority of the committee have assumed that the 
name on the two lists is the name of one and the same person. Yet it 
may be true that there are scores and scores of persons so named in that 
county. Hence the assumption of the majority of the committee is en- 
tirely unwarranted. 

These gentlemen assume that there are more than 500 of these voters 
who did not pay their capitation tax. They admit that of the 667, 
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the total, 125 did pay their capitation tax. The remainder, they say, 
did not. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is in proof that in the hands of the clerk 
of the collector of that county, as the gentleman himself said in his re- 
marks, there was before the election day $440 to be used in payment 
of the capitation tax of these voters, But right here the gentlemen 
grow technical; and although this money was in the hands of this 
clerk, the one who was transacting the business, the one who was rec- 
ognized by his principal, the one who was authorized by him to dothe 
business and who did it, they say that because the money had not 
reached the hands of the collector therefore the money is not to be re- 
garded as in his hands, the payment was not made, and the votes 
should not be counted. 

Is notthata little technical? We havearight toassumethat the laws 
of the State of Virginia requiring the payment of this tax are for the 
purpose of aiding the revenue of the State. No gentleman will claim 
that they are clogs, impediments, obstructions in the way of free suf- 
frage. No man will claim that the enginery of the great State of 
Virginia has been invoked in order to rob these men of their right to 
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vote. 

No peo ae on the other side will claim that it has been the pur- 
pose of this great Commonwealth to ostracise certain of its citizens, to 
prevent them from the exercise of the right of suffrage; but, on the con- 
trary, it will be their claim and it ought to be our belief that Virginia, 
when imposing this tax, simply means it shall be a revenue measure, a 
means by which so much of the hard earnings of her sons shall go 
into the treasury of the State. 

And right here let me say, Mr. S er, no man disputes that every 
dollar of this $125 and the $440 gone into the treasury of Vir- 
ginia, and is there to-day unless expended. No man claims but that 
the purpose of the law, of this revenue measure, has been effectual in 
bringing into the coffers of the State $565 from these colored people. 
That is beyond dispute. The State has the money. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as these provisions are simply revenue m 
and are for the purpose of adding to the revenue, whether you find 
them in the constitution or statutes, the method of collection, the time 
and a of collection, are simply directory and not mandatory, theob- 
ject being to secure revenue. True, the time and place may be stated, 
but if the object is to secure revenue, and if any other time will do as 
well, if any other place will do as well, if any cter ponon will do as 
well, then the statute is but directory, and if the object of securing 
revenue is accomplished, then the object of the law is attained. 

The State of Virginia has the money, the State of Virginia has been 
the beneficiary, and it seems to me now it would be the grossest of in- 
justice to say these men whose money the State clings to tenaciously, 
these men who have done all they could do to fit themselves for the dis- 
charge of this duty—it would be a most ungracious act to say because 
of some technicality such as my friend has their rights are 
to be questioned and their votes excluded from the count. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no dispute about the fact of this $440 beingin 
the hands of the clerk of the collector prior to the election. I appeal 
to the language of my colleague on the committee. It was his state- 
ment, and I borrow it from him. ‘There is no dispute but $125 was 
paid before the day of the election in addition to this $440. There is 
a total of $565—payment for 565 tax receipts. 

Now, sir, if we were to admit what the committee claims in 
to the remainder there would be but 105 votes disposed of, while they 
must dispose of 309 in order to overcome the clear majority of the con- 
testee. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. Speaker, if you please, to another 
im t question, and that is as to how the 667 troublesome voters 
that so much perturbed the majority of the committee—how are they 
to be disposed of in reference to the question of how they voted? I 
say of that whole number of 667 neither the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat nor any other member of the committee can lay his finger 
on a single voter and say this voter voted for the contestee. Not one. 
There is no attempt to individualize the vote. There is no attempt to 
show that John Jones or John Brown or George Washington voted for 
the contestee or for the contestant. Gentlemen console themselves or 
rather content themselves with guessing at the whole class of voters, 
and that, too, in the case of entire townships or voting precincts where 
there is not one solitary word of testimony as to how the voters of that 
particular township or precinct voted. There areseveral of these, and 
I challenge the attention of my friend who has just taken his seat to 
this portion of his report. 

I assert there are many townships whose vote he has excluded that 
no living witness, white or black, has in‘any way challenged. They 
have contented themselves by showing that in the opinion of the wit- 
ness the colored people as a class in the whole country or in the whole 
district voted for a pecunias candidate. They have not attempted to 
show that any of these challenged voters individually voted for the 
contestee in this case. 

But the contestant called witnesses and put such questions as this: 

How did the colored voter of such a county or such a district vote? 

And the answer is simply of this character: 


The most of them, I think, voted the uster ticket; or,a la 


Readj rity of 
them, I think, voted the Readjuster ticket; or, it is my opinion that the large 
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roportion of them voted the Readjuster ticket; I think they mostly voted for 
Wise and Paul. 

But, sir, no man has had the temerity to say that all the colored 
people voted the Readjuster ticket. 

Mr. LOWRY. Will you allow me? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Did you allow me? 

Mr. LOWRY. I would inquire of the gentleman what witness he 
alludes to as using such qualifi ed language? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I can not name the particular witness now, but I 
will make the general statement that the great majority who were called 
by the contestant contented themselves with just this kind of qualified 
statement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in some instances they give the reasons for their 
belief. They say that their leaders voted the Readjuster ticket; that 
their head men voted it; they say that the distributers of tickets voted 
the Readjuster ticket, and they think from all of these causes and from 
other conditions existing that the majority of these people voted that 
ticket. That is the conclusion of the majority. Why, sir, how un- 
safe this would be if adopted as a rule of evidence. Suppose there was 
but a single vote in the contest in dispute, who would then be content 
to say that proof such as I have called your attention to would be suf- 
ficient to keep out that one vote, whereas it is now claimed by this com- 
mittee as sufficient to exclude 667 votes? I do not believe that any 
sane man ought to. And yet that is the principle, that is the method 
these gentlemen have adopted here. They have not called the witnesses 
and asked them how they voted. 

They have not sought to get the better class of testimony. But re- 
fusing to do that, they attempt to make a secondary class of testimony 
competent. They have been content to go beyond the elements of sec- 
ondary proof and give to the House simply these speculations and be- 
liefs and opinions of men upon this question. How unsafe this must 
be is apparent to all, and I can not understand how any gentleman could 
be willing to trust himself to act in matters of this important character 
upon testimony like that. My friend who made the report said, as I 
understood him, it was conceded that the colored people all voted the 
Readjuster ticket. I do not know who has made that concession. I 
have never heard it before. On the eontrary, there were proofs from 
their own side that more than one hundred of these colore? people 
voted the Democratic ticket. 

And if I might appeal to the current literature that we have for years 
seen, when outrages upon suffrage have been charged against the Democ- 
racy, we would not have to go far before we could find in all theprints of 
the Democratic persuasion constant insistings that there was a division 
of the colored vote in the South and that the colored people knew who 
their friends were. We hear it frequently said that they havea strong 
affection for their old masters, that they know who fed them and pro- 
vided for them, and that they vote as this class desired them to vote. 
How familiar that kind of talk is upon this question! But now, sir, 
the opposite seems to be conceded because it happens to be necessary to 
sustain my friend’s methods and argument, and he must take the other 
horn of the dilemma and insist that it is a truth now that the colored 
people all vote in opposition to the Democratic party. If the Houseis 
to act upon this question as claimed by the majority, I want such action 
to operate as an estoppel against them in future when they propose to 
make their annual denials, as they will do at each succeeding elec- 
tion; and to my friend especially I commend his own statement when 
he proposes to wipe out all of the charges that are made about outrages 
in the South by the easy pretense that the colored vote is divided, that 
there is no solidity or unification of it, and that as many of the colored 
people in the South vote the Democratic ticket as any other. 

Mr. Speaker, I have occupied more of the time of the House than 
it was my purpose to do; but I want to say in conclusion that I do not 
believe, upon the sober second thought, this House can afford to seat 
the contestant. In order to do so there must beso many outrages upon 
the laws of evidence, upon the methods that have heretofore been 
adopted, upon the rules of procedure that have been established, upon 
the right and justice.and veritiesof this case, that I do not think gen- 
tlemen can afford to commit themselves to the proposition that a whole 
community, 676 persons, must be ostracized and robbed of their votes 
when there is no other shortcoming upon their part than that a pay- 
ment into the treasury of the State of Virginia has been delayed until 
three weeks beyond an election, when the law of the Commonwealth 
gives to the officer an entire year in which to make his statement or 
account and settlement. I do not think the House can consent to so 

i all of the well-established precedents for the production of 
testimony that they will seat this contestant solely because a number 
of witnesses have said that in their judgment and opinion the majority 
or the mass of the colored people voted against the Democratic party 
and in favorof the Readjuster party. And yet you have got to say that; 
you have got to give the seat to this contestant upon this ground and 
upon this class of evidence and upon no other, for that is all there is 
in the case. 

I now yield the remainder of my time to my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. Cook]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has thirty minutes of his time 
remaining. 


Mr. COOK addressed the committee. [See Appendix. 

Mr. LOWRY. I yield fifteen minutes to my colleague [ Mr. WARD]. 

Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, the only distinguished service which I 
can claim to have rendered to my constituents thus far is in the fact 
that I have maintained silence on this floor. I think my constituents 
are indebted to me for this, and the House is under an equal obligation. 
Nor, sir, had I any intention of breaking that silence this morning; but 
I can not be silent nor will I ever withhold my voice when a gentle- 
man contending for aseat here, whose right in my judgment is unques- 
tioned, demands simple justice, and when it is manifest that the oppo- 
sition to him is factious, partisan, and unreasonable. To be silent 
under such ces would be a plain dereliction of duty. 

Speaking for myself individually, here and now I wish to say that 
upon a question of this kind, a question of a contested election in this 
House, I will never consent to consult anything but my judgmentand 
my conscience. I will never consent to view these questions from a 
partisan standpoint. I will never consent to sit here in judgmenton 
these cases except as a judge trying the case upon the law and upon the 
facts. I would not vote to seat any man here simply because he be- 
longed to my party. Iam a partisan, and a strong one; but I repeat 
it, sir, I will never consent to seat any man here simply and solely be- 
cause he happens to belong to my party. It is because I believe this 
contestant has an indisputable right to his seat that I rise to briefly 
advocate his claims. 

So far as I have been able to examine this case—and I am compelled 
to admit my examination hasbeen cursory, but I have read this report 
and I have heard measurably, as well as I could hear, the report of the 
minority which was read in the House this morning—so far, I say, as 
I have been able to inform myself, I think the case before us is clear, 
strong, irresistible. It stands upon the law; it stands upon the evi- 
dence. It commends itself to the conscience and intelligence of every 
gentleman in this House, and the right of the contestant to his seat 


ought to be conceded by every member cheerfully, promptly, without 4 


a moment’s hesitation. 

What is the case? I find from the report of the majority of the 
committee that they plant themselves chiefly upon the proposition that 
a large number of persons who voted for the contestee had not fulfilled 
the requirements of the law in that they had failed to pay what is 
known as the capitation tax. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEP- 
BURN ] says that the capitation tax is merely a tax for revenue. That 
is a remarkable proposition, to my mind, as coming from a gentleman 
of acknowledged abilityas a lawyer. A tax for revenue simply! Sir, 
the payment of this tax is a qualification of the voter. It is madea 
prerequisite to every man’s right to vote in the State of Virginia. This 
tax is grounded upon a statute, and that statute is grounded upon the 
constitution of the State. Does anybody doubt the right of the State 
of Virginia to impose such a qualification? The gentleman says it is 
simply for revenue purposes. I say, sir, that in the State of Virginia 
in 1882, when this election was held, it was just as essential that a 
voter should have paid his dollar of capitation tax as that he should 
have lived in the State twelve months, and in the city where he asked 
to vote three months—just as essential as that he should have been 21 
years of age, just as essential as any other qualification that may have 
pg prescribed by the constitution of Virginia or by any statute of 

e State. 


Now what is the evidence? I can not go into detail. Ihave not 


time; and I am obli to admit I have not read this record in full. I 
have failed to do so simply and solely because it was my understanding, 
until I came into the House this morning, that gentlemen on the other 
side would content themselves by voting against the contestant, and 
would not ask for any discussion of the case. What I am saying is 
chiefly founded upon the report of the majority of the committee. I 
assume that it contains the facts. 

Briefly, what are those facts? Thatfive hundred and fifty-seven men 
who voted at that election failed to pay the capitation tax. For whom 
were these votes cast? What is theevidence on that point? It is said 
there is nothing definite on this question; that we can not tell forwhom 
these yotes were cast. Sir, looking at this matter as a lawyer, looking 
at it, as I trust, with judicial impartiality, the evidence is sufficient to 
satisfy my mind, or that I think of any reasonable person, that these 
557 men who thus voted belonged to the Republican party, were col- 
ored voters, and cast their votes for the contestee. Who testifies to this? 
Is there any testimony upon the point, or is there an absence of testi- 
mony on this question? There is positive testimony upon it. It comes 
from the lips of twenty-one witnesses. It comes from witnesses who 
were ina position to know. It comes from men who attended the elec- 
tion on that day, and whotestify that these votes were cast for the con- 
testee, and that they were all the votes of colored men. 

Some of these witnesses are Republicans—some of them are colored 
men, and not one person who appeared upon the witness-stand has 
testified to the contrary. Does any reasonable person suppose for one 
moment that if it had been possible to successfully controvert this one 
prominent, controlling fact in the case it would not have been done? 
And yet there has not been even an attempt te controvert it. Sir, in 
the last Congress it was held by the Republican Committee on Elec- 
tions and by a Republican House that the uncontradicted testimony of 
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two witnesses was suflicient to establish the fact that the colored voters 
of an entire Congressional district voted the Republican ticket. But 
here we have twenty-one witnesses, whose testimony is wholly undis- 
puted, testifying that the 557 colored men in asingle county, to whom 
tax receipts were furnished by Republican tax-collectors, voted for the 
contestee. Is there a gentleman upon this floor who has any moral 
doubt of the fact? Probandum est. 

Iam not making any attack upon these voters because they were 
colored men. Iam simply trying the case upon the law and the evi- 
dence. Those votes were cast for the contestee. Being thus cast, and 
being illegal votes, if you deduct them from the votes received by the 
contestee, the result as shown by the report of the committee is that 
this contestant is elected by 248 majority. 

How happens it that these votes were thus cast? For what purpose? 
What does the record show in this behalf? What is the uniform testi- 
mony of all these witnesses? It is that these tax-receipts were issued 
by the partisans of the contestee. They were not issued because the 
tax had been paid. There is no pretense that prior to this election 
more than $125 had been paid in this way into the treasury of the 
State. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] said that the clerk 
or some other person—I did not understand who from his remarks— 
held a check or « draft for $400, which was applied in payment of the 
capitation tax for these persons who voted. 

That is not the evidence. I respectfully say, according to my read- 
ing of the report, that the gentleman is quite in error. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him with a statement? 

Mr. WARD. I am nearly scared to death now. Please do not inter- 
rupt me. [Great laughter.] I do not understand that to be the evi- 
dence. I understand the evidence to be this: The gentleman who re- 
ceived that check or draft never did receive it until one month after 
the election had taken place. 

What is the ing of this capitation tax, Mr. Speaker? I say it 
is an essential prerequisite to a man’s right to vote. Even if the $400 
had been paid into, the State treasury before the votes were cast, you 
could not say it could be applied as capitation tax. There was no di- 
rection as to where it should be applied, and it is not pretended that 
there was. The tax was a personal debt which the voter was bound to 
pay before he could exercise the high prerogative of the elective fran- 
chise. 

I do not claim or pretend that some other man might not have paid 
it for the voter. I say if four hundred persons wanted to vote and $100 
-were paid into the Treasury, indiscriminately, without any direction as 
to its application, it would not be a fulfillment of the law. I do not 
believe there is any gentleman on this floor who belongs to the profes- 
sion of the law who would claim any such construction. 

Mr. MILLER. I will cite you authorities. 

Mr. WARD. A gentleman suggests to me the authorities you will 
cite will be Philadelphia authorities, and I will say to the gentleman 
they are not worth a cent out in Indiana where I live. [Laughter.] 
I do not know what they may be worthin Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. WARD. Ido not yield to anybody in the world. [Laughter.] 
I am pretty nearly through, and when I have finished you can all take 
the floor. 

It is my firm conviction from the hasty and cursory examination I 
have been able to make of the record and testimony in this case that 
the contestant is entitled to his seat, and because I believe he is so en- 
titled-on the evidence I speak for him and shall vote for him. 

I repeat, I am one penjon on this side of the House, and I trust there 
are many who will never be found voting for any person to take his 
seat here simply and solely because he happens to belong to my party. 
I know bad precedents have been set by both parties, but bad prece- 
dents should be changed into good examples. We ought to amend 
our habits and conduct in this respect, and so far as I am concerned I 
propose never to make a record of that kind. 

Now, sir, I have submitted these brief remarks earnestly, because 
they grew out of my profound conviction of the right of this contestant 
to take his seat. He does not come here asking any favor at our hands 
as partisans. He comes as the legally-elected Representative of the 
seventh district of the Commonwealth of Virginia. His title is as clear 
as yours or mine, I can not doubt that it will be recognized and con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, before I pass to the 
consideration of this case I desire to make « few corrections for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WARD], who states he has only 
cursorily read the majority report and heard a little of the minority 
report filed this morning and read at the Clerk’s desk. He stated, if I 
understood him correctly, that this capitation-tax provision was not a 
revenue measure. Permit me to inform him that this capitation-tax 
provision was adopted in the Virginia constitution of 1850 and has been 
in all of her constitutions and all the enactments of that State from that 
time down to this, but it was only in the year 1877-’78 that the pay- 
ment of such tax was made a prerequisite for voting. 


And what does the State of Virginia herself declare this tax is for? 
Article 10, section 5, of the constitution reads as follows: 

Ale AIRAA wise hes newsinied Ube pe OF Ml peace, EISE shall Ea nanan toe 
e citizen who has 
of the public free schools. als —— ies aeiee Sa 

Why, sir, by the very provision of the constitution of Virginia that 
tax is declared to be a tax for revenue. By the constitution of 1876~77 
and the act of 1877—78 the payment of it was made a prerequisite of 
voting for the express purpose of enforcing the payment of that tax. 

Again, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Warp] stated that it did 
not appear in the evidence that this draft for $440 paid to Collector 
Wayland on delinquent taxes was in the hands of the clerk of the col- 
lector before the election. Why, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Lowry] who drew the majority report, and who has but 
taken his seat, stated in his remarks, as an admitted fact, that the draft 
was in the hands of the clerk of the collector or some person acting as 
his clerk before the election. It strikes me that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WARD] not only read this majority report in a cursory 
manner but failed to listen to the remarks of his colleague. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WARD] again stated that it wasa fact 
that 557 persons voted for the contestee who not paid their capita- 
tion tax. Idsk him now, and I will give him time to answer me, to 
name one of the 557 persons. He says he has read this report. He 
said he had, in a cursory manner, examined the testimony. Now, I 
yield to him to name one of the 557 who he says it is a fact voted for 
the contestee who had not paid the capitation tax, and I hope he will 
answer me. 

Mr. STEELE. To whom are you referring? 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. To the gentleman from Indiana 
last on the floor [Mr. WARD]. Ipauseforananswer. [Afterapause. ] 
Ah! the gentleman from Indiana declines to answer ? 

_ Mr. WARD. Perhaps I did not think the remark was worth answer- 


Tee MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Ah! thatis avery proper response 
on the part of the gentleman. He referred to his profession in his re- 
marks. I would be pleased to know what his profession is. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. It can not be law. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. There are 557 votes rejected, and 
the gentleman espouses the action of the majority of the committee, 
and when Task him to name a man of all of that list who has voted, 
as he states, for the contestee, he is unable to answer me. 

Mr. WARD. I did not claim any knowledge of that kind with ref 
erence to thissubject. I planted myself upon the proposition contained 
in the report of the majority, which shows that 557 persons voted for 
the contestee. Ido not pretend to say that there is any evidence to 
show how any one of them voted. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I am not asking you how they 
voted; I am only asking you for the name of one single one of that 557 
persons. If the gentleman can not answer it, then I ask is there a 
member of this committee who will name one of them? Will the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. Lowry, who made thereport, name one of 
them ? 

I pause for an answer. Five hundred and fifty-seven votes deducted 
in bulk from the vote of the contestee and no man can name a single 
one of the 557, The gentleman from Indiana concedes that of the 676 
votes 119 are legal voters, and he says that we count these 119. He says 
so in his report as well as in his speech, and I ask him to name one 
of the 119 that he says are legal voters, and then name one of the 557 
votes which were illegal voters that he ruled out. 

I yield for an answer. 

Mr. LOWRY. Does the gentleman desire an answer ? 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I want the names; I yield for that; 
not for an argument. 

Mr. LOWRY. The gentleman may be wanting a great many thin 
that he will never get. [Derisive laughter on the Republican AFPA i 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. And this House wantsa great many 
things with reference to this report that it will never get from the gen- 
tileman. It wants light on this subject. Itdesiresto know thenames 
of the alleged illegal voters which you ask it under the solemnity of 
an oath to reject in order to seat Mr. O’Ferrall. It wants the names 
in order that it may determine whether or not the voters are disquali- 
fied. 

Mr. LOWRY. But my response to the gentleman’s inquiry is this: 
That in the close of the argument I expect to show ad of proof 
here that is entitled to more weight and has more Seh fo support 
of the propositions embodied in this report than in the more than fif- 
teen or twenty cases which have been decided by his party when they 
were in a majority in this House—the party with which the gentleman 
is associated. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Oh, then, because the Republican 
party has set this House, as the gentleman claims, a bad example by 
excluding a Democratic contestant in the past, and seated parties that 
ought not to have been seated here, and against the voice and protest 
of gentlemen upon the other side of the House, you are now going to 
follow that example which you then condemned. Is that the argu- 
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ment of the gentleman from Indiana? Is that his to my in- 
quiry? Is that naming one of these 557 voters that he excludes? I 
state to this House, without fear of contradiction, that this committee 
has said that 557 votes were cast by men who had not paid the delin- 
quent tax, and I further assert that they can not name a single one of 
the 557. 

I repeat it, they can not name one of them. They have a list of the 
676 men that they say had not paid the capitation tax, but the very 
moment that they said 119 of them were illegal votes, that very mo- 
ment they put themselves in such shape that they never can tell this 
House who the voters are. I want to know what court ever did that? 
Deduct the vote because the voter that cast it was nota qualified voter, 
without being able to name the voter! 

I cease to wonder that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WARD] did 
not yield for a question. Is the ballot in and of itself illegal, or is it 
the voter that is disqualified? The majority do not hesitate to say that 
it is the voter who is disqualified. I put the question to the lawyers 
on the Democratic side of this Chamber: Did you in all your practice 
know of a case where a court threw out a ballot because the person 
casting that ballot was disqualified, unless they were able to identi 
the voter who cast the ballot? I pause for an answer. [After a pause. 
The gentlemen are all silent. I admire your discretion. 

But, sir, more than that. I state that this House never in its past 
history established a precedent that votes could be taken from the con- 
testee or a contestant on the evidence which issubmitted to this House. 
What is it? There are twenty precincts in the county of Albemarle. 
The committee in its report stated that of the 676 votes which they 
found had been given upon capitation-tax receipts 21 were white voters, 
and therefore they would count them. They said that being white they 
could not tell whether those votes were cast for contestant or the con- 
testee, and therefore they would count the twenty-one votes. They do 
not pretend to know for whom they were cast. They do not pretend 
to know anything of them except facts: one is that they were on 
the list of delinquent tax-payers; another was that they were on some 
of the poll-books in that county; and another was that they were white, 
and, being white, they would count them. That left 655 votes alleged 
to have been cast upon delinquent-tax receipts by colored voters. As- 
suming that the witness, Gordon, correctly marked and checked the 
names, the votes cast by these delinquent tax-payers, legal and illegal, 
are distributed throughout the county as follows: 


THE PRECINCTS IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY,AND THE NUMBER OF ALLEGED DELIN- 
QUENT COLORED VOTES CAST AT EACH. 

The following is the number of colored persons who it is alleged voted for 
contestee in Albemarle County on delinquent-tax receipts, at each precinct. Of 
this number the majority of the subcommittee deducts 557 votes from contestee : 
De ee Ee RE Te Re Se ee ee w 16 
Blackwell's... 
Court-House..... 
Carter’s Brid 
Covesville. 


Monticello House... 
North Garden.. 


Stony Poin 
Scottsville. 
White Hall... -$ 
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Bear in mind now that the majority count in bulk, without locating 
or identifying, 98 of the above, and reject in bulk, without locating or 
identifying, the balance—557. Adding the 21 votes cást by alleged 
white voters to the above 98 makes the 119 votes heretofore referred to. 
Let us examine this list. First in the list is Batesville, where, itis al- 
leged, 16 votes were cast by colored delinquents. These 16 votes are 
deducted from contestee. No, not the entire 16 votes, but the }$7 of these 
16 votes. Will some member of the committee tell me for whom these 
16 votes were cast? Will he refer me to the evidence on this point? 
I yield for an answer. [After a pause.] Silent again. 

Will some memberof the committee tell me what witness testifies how 
even the colored people voted in Batesville at that November election? 
Why, sir, there is not a single witness called who pretends to testify 
how the colored people voted in Batesville. And yet, sir, this com- 
mittee has decided and asks this House—and this House will do it— 
to throw out $37 of these 16 votes in Batesville precinct without one 
line of testimony as to how even the colored people voted there. They 
throw them out because some witness testifies that in some other pre- 
cinct the colored people voted for the contestee. And they ask my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. WARD], who stands by his profession, to 
stand with them when they say because the colored people voted in one 
district for contestee therefore they did soin another; and he will do it. 

Then at Blackwell’s precinct the committee say that three colored 
delinquent voters voted for contestee. Well, who testifies as to how 
the colored people voted at Blackwell’s precinct? Nobody. But then 


that is ‘‘such a very little one” that my friend from Indiana will vote 
for that too. That is only a matter of $24 of 3 votes, and out they go. 

Then we come to Covesville. At Covesville the committee tell us 
there were 23 colored delinquents that voted for the contestee. Accord- 
ing to this line of evidence they voted for him because they were black. 
Why, sir, who testifies that the black voters of Covesville voted the 
Readjuster ticket? Who? Nobody. No witness is called who testi- 
fied as to how the colored people of Covesville voted; but because some 
man says that in his opinion the colored people voted at some other 
precinct the Readjuster ticket out go the aforesaid vulgar fraction of 23 
votes, and my distinguished friend from Indiana will vote for that too. 
He has to; he will not like to when he comes to look at it, but he will 
doit. I wonder if he does not now think that cursory reading and 
hasty conclusions are bad in practice. I see that some of my Demo- 
cratic friends are becoming uneasy. Wait! The grid-iron I shall put 
you on is only warming. Wait until it gets hot. 

Then we come to Free Union. The committee tell us that at Free 
Union 24 colored delinquents voted, and because they were colored 
men they voted for the contestee. Who says that the colored people of 
Free Union precinct voted the Readjuster ticket? Nobody. No witness 
says so. Witnesses could have been called if that were true. But the 
committee say, notwithstanding there is not a line of testimony about 
that, that you must throw out the requisite fraction of those 24 votes, 
and out they go. My distinguished friend from Indiana, placing him- 
self on his profession, says, ‘‘ I will follow.” I like that kind of law 
which can itself on either side of a legal proposition; that is 
the kind of law that pays. 

But at Earlysville precinct the committee tell us there were 34 
colored delinquents who voted the Readjuster ticket. How did the 
colored people vote at Earlysville? Why, here is the only testimony 
within the lids of the record as to how the colored people of Earlysville 
voted. Let me read it to yon. I want to read this to the lawyers of 
the House that they may see upon what testimony they are going to put 
Mr. O’Ferrallin hisseat. You will find his testimony on page 69. For 
the benefit of the gentlemen of the House who have only given ita 
cursory reading I will refer to the pages. Davis J. Johnson, the wit- 
ness, testifies: 

did you su) t ? 
¢ Whom cia FOLO for Congress in that election 


Massey was running on the Democratic ticket ; Paul was running on 
the Readjuster ticket. The contestant supported Mr. Massey. The con- 
testee, Mr. Paul, supported Mr. WISE, who was running against Mr. 
Massey. 

8d Q. For whom did the colored voters at that precinct vote as between Paul 
and O’Ferrall? 

A. Well, I think Paul got the majority. 

áth Q. Did not Paul get nearly the entire colored vote? 

A. I think he got the most of them. 

And out went the required fraction of the 34 votes. 

Ah! the gentlemen on that side who stand by the legal profession 
will admire the audacity of the committee that deducted $$} of 34 votes 
from contestee on that testimony, 

The next precinct is Carter’s Bridge., The majority of the committee 
tell us that 35 delinquent colored men at that precinct voted the Re- 
adjuster ticket because they were colored. Well, how did the colored 
people vote according to the testimony? I will read every line that 

the precinct of Carter’s Bridge. Here it is—testimony of M. 
L. Van Doren, page 28: 


Q. 1 (by counsel for contestant). Please state your residence and voting place ; 
whether you were an officer at the last election and were present at the polls all 


y. 
A. My residence is in Albemarle County, near Carter's Bridge precinct, where 
I vote; I was a judge of election and present at the ìs all day. 

Q. 2(by same). From your observation of the polls that day, and your gen- 
eral knowledge of the voters, and their political affiliations and associates, and 
from your observation of the political workers who gave out ballots to the 
colored voters and came to the polls with them, how should you say the col- 
ored vote was cast; was it for Panl or O’Ferrall? 

A. Ishould say it was almost unanimously for Paul. 

Cross-examination : 

Q. 1. Were you not a partisan of, and did you not work and vote for, C. T. 
O’Ferrall at the last election? 

A. I did not work for him on the day of election; I voted for him. I wasa 
supporter of Colonel O’Ferrall and wished for his election. I was less active 
than usual at the last election; my position as judge prevented me from taking 
an active part on the day of e on. 


And out go the requisite fraction of these 35 votes, all deducted from 
contestee, so as to seata man that never was elected. To throw out 
votes on such testimony is to assume a position which no party outside 
of Virginia ever thought of taking. The only party equal to such am 
emergency is the great party which to-day is seeking to obtain the con- 
trol of the destinies of this nation. Upon such testimony as that the 
requisite fraction of 34 votes is deducted from contestee by this com- 
mittee. The testimony of the other eighteen witnesses is not more 
conclusive or more convincing. I publish all of it on this point with 
the minority report. 

Yet upon such testimony, the testimony of twenty-one witnesses 
scattered over sixteen districts, this committee proposes, and it asks 
the House to indorse its position (and it will do it), to throw out $ 
of the above 655 votes, or 557 votes in the county of Albemarle, 
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deduct them all from contestee. Why did they not throw out the 
whole 676 votes? They say that 119 of the persons who cast that many 
of the 676 votes were legal voters. They say they can not separate 
them from the illegal voters; they can not separate the wheat from the 
chaff. They confess that they can not name one of those claimed to be 
legal voters; they confess they can not name one of the 557 claimed by 


them to be illegal voters. But they ask you, their political associates, 
to stand with them and say that 557 votes were illegal; that they were 
cast by colored men, and because they were cast by colored men there- 
fore they were cast for the contestee. When before did this House ever 
take such a position? 

They claim that the contestant had the names of the 676 persons 
who he and the committee say were delinquent tax-payers, and who 
he and they say voted for the contestee. They all lived in the county 
of Albemarle. Sixty-three of them, if the evidence is to be credited, 
lived in one precinct. Not one of them was called; not a single wit- 
ness was.called to testify how any one of these individual colored men 
voted. Those 63 men lived therein one precinct. Not one of them was 
called to prove that he was a delinquent tax-payer; not one of them 
was called to prove to whom he paid his tax; not one of them was 
called to prove that he voted for the contestee; not one of them was 
called to prove that he voted the Readjuster ticket, 

In the whole county of Albemarle but two men were called as wit- 
nesses who voted, and one of them testified that he paid his tax himself 
before the day of election; he was not asked and did not say for whom 
he voted. But his vote went out with the rest. His name is among 
the others on that delinquent-tax list. It is James Curry. You will 
find his testimony on page 390 of the record. He is one of the colored 
men who go to make up the 676. 

I trust the Democratic Representatives of this House relish the evi- 
dence on which they are asked to seat the contestant. I have heard it 
asserted on Democratic authority that a ballot cast by an illegal voter 
could not be deducted from the person for whom it was cast, even after 
it was found to be illegal, unless the party desiring to be benefited 
thereby had first called and offered to examine the voter who cast the 
alleged illegal ballot. 

Ido not take that position in its broadest sense, but I understand 
that the Democratic party does take that broad position, It takes the 
position that where John Smith is admitted to be an illegal voter and 
voted at Batesville precinct, it is the duty of the party who wants to 
gain by throwing out his vote to place John Smith on the stand, and 
then if he refuses to testify the party can proceed and prove John Smith’s 
party affiliations, his actions, and his declarations before and at the time 
of his voting. I understand that this House will be asked to stand 
upon that position before this session closes. And I enjoy the prospect 
of seeing my Democratic amo cuia DIME ny on record to-day 
that a vote can be deducted from a candidate without naming, identi- 
fying, or calling the alleged illegal voter, or proving his declarations 
before, at, or aiter the election. When you undertake to straddle this 
position, as you soon will, I shall remind you of your to-day’s action. 

I am gratified that there is one Democrat whosits in this House who 
will not have the lash applied to his back by either the Morrison re- 
formers or the Virginia Bourbons. I am glad that there is one Demo- 
cratic Representative who is determined to be consistent, although his 

associates may all go against him. I refer to Mr. Cook, of Iowa. 

But let us for a moment refer to this list of alleged delinquent tax- 
payers, and who is one of the 676? 

One of them is Hy. Allen. He is one of those who they say voted 
at Howardsville. He is the first man on the list of district No. 1, to 
be found on page 78 of the record. Who testifies as to how Hy. Allen 
voted? No man. Who testifies with whom Hy. Allen affiliated on 
the day of election? Nobody. Who testifies from whom Hy. Allen 
got his tax ticket? Nobody. Who testifies from whom Hy. Allen got 

is ballot? Nobody. Who testifies as to whom Hy. Allen went up to 
the polls with? Nobody. Who testifies to a single declaration that 
Hy. Allen ever made before the election, on the day of election, or 
since? No living man. 

But Hy. Allen’s vote has got to go out, because he is a colored man. 
Ah, the colored man must go, either by force or intimidation at the 

lls, or by such action as this after a fair and free election has been 

unless he is one of the said 119. Who knows whether he is or 
not? Nobody. That his tax was paid is unquestioned, for no delin- 
quent could vote without exhibiting a tax-receipt. 

Let me take another name. Charles Burnley appears on the colored 
delinquent-list. How did Charles Burnley vote? Why, sir, do you 
know that there are three Charles Burnleys on the delinquent-list? 
Which one of them was counted? Whichone rejected? Who testified 
as to how any one of these Charles Burnleys voted, as to whom any one 
of them acted with or went to the polls with or got his tax receipt or 
his ballot from? Who testifies as to what any one of these three men 
said before or after the election? Nobody. Yet these persons are liv- 

in the immediate community and could have been called or iden- 
ified. 

Let us take up the Browns. There are three John Browns, one Jack 
Brown, one John A. Brown, and one John W. Brown, all on the delin- 
quent list and all five are marked as voted. Which of them were thrown 


out, and upon what testimony? I ask the gentleman from Indiana; 
and I venture to say he does not know. If he does, Jet him answer. 
Again he is silent. 

Then there are the Nelson Browns—five of them—all delinquents, 
and all in the county of Albemarle. Which of these were thrown out 
and which accepted? Not a single witness fixes the identity of any 
one of these men. 

Take the Johnsons. There are four James Johnsons and one Jim 
Johnson. There are five Hy. Johnsons and one Henry Johnson. There 
are three Sam. Johnsons and two Saml. Johnsons. I admire the inge- 
nuity of any lawyer who can pick out, upon a cursory examination, 
those of the Johnson family who voted and those who did not, and for 
whom they voted. 

There are some other anomolies connected with this case. If you 
look at page 86 you will find the name of one John Anderson, a colored 
man, who paid his tax to H. B. Burnley, the clerk. The committee 
say that was a good payment. Then I go down a little further and I 
find another John Anderson, who voted atcourt-house precinct; a little 
further down another John Anderson, who voted at Keswick’s precinct. 
Which one of these John Andersons did the committee count, the one 
who paid his tax to Burnley, which you admit was a legal payment, 
or one of the two who paid their taxes to the tax-collector, which you 
say was an illegal payment in the majority of cases? Will the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] inform the House? I will yield to 


him to doso. Again he is silent. 

I look down a little further on the and I find two Reuben Ba- 
kers. One of them paid his tax to Burnley, which you say was a good 
payment. One voted at Court-House precinct, and he is thrown out. 
How do you know that the Reuben Baker who voted at Court-House 
precinct is not the same Reuben Baker who paid his tax to H. B. Burn- 
ley, the proper person, as you say, to receive it? You do not know; 
can not know. Nobody knows but Reuben Baker, unless—if the 

rd pays any attention to elections in Virginia [laughter]—it is the 
Lord. This committee, with an omniscience which is to be at least ad- 
mired, picks out at random one of these Reuben Bakers, it knows not 
which, and says, ‘‘ We will throw him out anyhow,” and deduct his 
vote from contestee. 

If you look a little further down you get into the Johnson famil 
again, which is as prolific in Albemarle County, Virginia, as the Smith 
family up in New England. I find that one Sam. Johnson paid his tax to 
H. B. Burnley; a good payment according to the committee; and I find 
that a Sam. Johnson voted at Batesville precinct. I find also that a 
“Saml.” Johnson voted at Scottsville precinct. Which one of these 
did you throw out? I ask my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. 
WARD] which one of these Johnsons he threw out? I ask the other 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry], who wrote the report of the 
majority, which one did he throw out? in the gentleman is silent, 
and yet his side of the House will blindly follow him. : 

So I find there are more persons than one bearing the name of Will- 
iam Barber. One paid his tax to Burnley; one yoted at Batesville. 
Which did you throw out? So with William Faucett. One person of 
this name paid tax to Burnley; one voted at Monticello. Which one 
did you throw out? Soin to Daniel Scott. One person of this 
name paid tax to Burnley; one voted at Wingfield. A similar remark 
may be made in regard to Edwin Taylor. One person bearing this 
name paid tax to Burnley; one voted at Porter’s. One person named 
John Wood paid tax to Burnley; and one of same name voted at Car- 
ter’s. The same may be said as to Chas. Johnson, who paid tax to 
Burnley and voted at Court-House precinct. 

If I had time I could pursue this line of t at great length, 
demonstrating the absurd and inexplicable action of the committee. 

Such anomalies emphasize the unreliability of deducting 557 votes 
in bulk. I think I have shown the importance of bringing direct testi- 
mony in every instance to identify the voter. The testimony should 
have been directed to John Anderson, to Reuben Baker, to Sam. John- 
son, and toall the others. If these persons were not called themselves, 
some persons should have been called to identify them, thereby making 
it possible for this House to act intelligently on the case. Because the 
committee has not done this, I object to this report. It isnot one upon 
which a lawyer can stand, and I assert without fear of contradiction 
that no county courtin the United States that would take this evidence 
and go over it impartially would ever throw out these 557 votes and 
deduct them all from the contestee. 

If it is uncertain for whom illegal votes have been cast, throw them 
out altogether. If any votes are shown to be illegal, I will not object 
to throwing them out. But how? There are but two ways in which 
it can be justly done. It must be done either by taking the total vote 
of both candidates and deducting a fair percentage from each, or by 
declaring there is so much doubt about the matter that we can not de- 
cide intelligently and judicially for whom they were cast. Therefore, 
we will declare there was no legal election, and send the case back to 


ag ponie 

e report of the minority does not declare that Mr. Paul was elected. 
He having resigned his seat to accept another position, it is not necessary 
to decide this. Speaking for myself, and I believe for the minority of 
the committee, I firmly believe he was elected—fairly, honestly, and 
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legally elected. I believe that tax-collectors appointed by the State 
auditor, who is the head of the revenue department of the State, were 
at least de jure officers, and that the payment of the capitation tax to 
the collector of Albemarle County by the delinquent tax-payers was a 
legal payment, whether made by the delinquents themselves or by some 
one for them. And in support of this I cite the House to the decisions 
of the courts in Pennsylvania as found in 11 Philadelphia Reports, 645; 
1 Kulp, 157, and 1 Brewster, 121, and cases therein cited. ‘The latter 
case is cited to support the legality of the title of the tax-collectors, at 
least as de jure officers. ; 

Mr. Paul came to this House with 309 majority. The election is 
conceded to be fair and free. No man voted whose taxes were not first 
paid into the treasury of the State of Virginia. No delinquent in Al- 
bemarle County, in any of the twenty precincts, was itted to vote 
until he exhibited to the election officers his tax-receipt, signed either 
by the clerk of the court or the collector of taxes. Ae p 

On what flimsy pretense 557 are thrown out! Not only is it admitted 
that $565 was in the hands of the collector before the day of election 
to apply on the tax owed by these delinquents, but it is admitted that 
no list can be made out of the 557 voters who it is alleged cast illega 
ballots. Not only this; not one name of the 557 can be given to this 
House, all of which were deducted from contestee in order to give con- 
testant a majority of 248. 

Will this House perpetrate this outrage? Will it disregard the reg- 
istered will of the voters of the seventh Congressional district of Vir- 
ginia? Are there not some Democrats on this floor who will vote for 
this very report who will be ashamed of it? A 

Let me say to you that you can not stand by the position you are 
taking to-day until the 4th day of March, 1885. Other cases will be 
brought to this House which will compel you to reverse this action. 

We do not deny the correctness of the rule that the declarations and 
action of a voter whose partisan he had been, with what party he affil- 
iated, whose friends gave him his ticket, who paid his taxes, &c., are 
all proper matters to be considered in finding for whom the individual 
voter voted. But that is not what the contestant and the committee 
ask of us. They ask us to find that the colored people as a class voted 
for contestee. They ask us to find from such evidence as is published 
in the minority report that 655 colored delinquents voted, and because 
colored, and because they received their tax-receipts from a collector 
who was contestee’s friend, that therefore they voted for contestee. 

No Committee on Elections, in amy Congress, no quasi-judicial tri- 
bunal whose decisions have been preserved, no court of law or equity 
has ever foreshadowed the positions upon which these 557 votes are re- 
jected, and all deducted from the majority candidate, and a minority 
candidate seated, and when the second sober thought of the Demo- 
cratic party has gained control of this House it will not repeat the out- 
rage about to be in this case. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKE Twelve minutes. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I yield eleven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. JoHN 8. WISE]. 

Mr. JOHN 8. WISE: Mr. Speaker, the man who was elected to this 
seat has been promoted toa higher position, and to-day occupies the hon- 
ored place of judge of the western district of Virginia. If he were in 
his seat the question would be quite different from what it is, for I 
hardly think the bold outrage now about to be perpetrated would be 
practiced then. From time to time, as thi contest has proceeded, I 
have heard the remark from gentlemen on the other side that it did not 
make much difference, as there was nobody in theseat. It makes this 
much difference, sir, that to take this seat, whether it be occupied or 
vacant, is to steal that which belongs to another man who was honestly 
elected or to his lawful successor. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Tht is what it means, and the consolation sought from the seat being 
unoccupied reminds me of the story of the man who once went to meet- 
ing to confess his sins. He confessed that on a certain occasion he had 
gone to a store and found the storekee had gone off to the spring for 
a bucket of water. He was barefooted, and he saw a beautiful pair of 
boots on the shelf that fitted him exactly. He looked at his toes, and 
there was a spirit in him saying, ‘‘ Solomon, why don’t you take those 
boots; they fit you exactly.” ‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘ a better spirit came 
up and whispered to me, ‘Solomon, don’t you take those boots.’’’ Said 
the brethren, ‘‘Whatdidyoudo?’”’ ‘‘Struggling,’’ he said, ‘‘ between 
two contending feelings, thank God, the spirit of justice prevailed. I 
never touched those boots. I would have scorned to steal them. Iwas 

rfectly satisfied to walk off with the best pair of shoes in sight.’’ 

Laughter and applause.] So the man who votes to-day to seat 
Charles T. O’ Ferrall in this vacant seat can not console himself with 
the thought that John Paul is not in it, for Charles T. O’Ferrall has 
no more title to it than if Paul was here. I never read since the day 
I was born such testimony as that upon which this committee attempt 
to strike at these 555 votes. 

What do we see at the court-house of Albemarle County? We find 
theclaim to be that of the 209 votes cast for John Paul 62 of them must 
be stricken out on the testimony of somebody who is said to havecom- 


hundred ortwo hundred yards at most of the spot where the deposition 
was taken, was every man whose vote had been challenged, and not one 
of them was summoned as a witness to say how he voted, for whom he 
voted, what tax-receipts he had or what tax he had paid! Monticello 
House wasanother precinct in Albemarle County where out of a vote of 
270 cast for John Paul 65 must be stricken out, as claimed, from the polls, 
and the simplest summons of the contestant could have brought everv 
man of the whole number to the stand to tell what receipt he voted and 
how he voted. So of every precinctin thatcounty. Butnever one did 
hesummon, and why? Because he calculated, and he calculated well, 
itseems, that he would be indorsed here if he made out any sort of case 
on any sort of testimony. He knew it was not necessary to go beyond 
that. [Laughter. ] 

Sir, from time to time I have been patted on the shoulder on this 
floor and told that I had better keep quiet myself, because I had acon- 
test pending before the Committee on Elections. Mr. Speaker, that 
seat of my colleague has no protector on this floor, and I hold a seat 
here as a Representative at large from the State of Virginia, with a 
duty to perform toward my outraged constituents of the seventh dis- 
trict; and by the gods, if I knew my head would roll in the basket the 
next moment, I will stand up for the rights of my people against any 
party or any man or set of men who embark in an effort like this to 
rob and cheat them of their rightful Representative. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I ask no favors from the Democratic majority of 
this House. I stand on the ground of right and justice. I stand on 
the ground of Roman right, and I pray God that they will commit an- 
other outrage and send me back to the people of Virginia. Because 
then, Mr. Speaker, I shall return to the gallant people of that State, to 
the old Tenth Legion of Democracy whence this contest comes, to the 
stalwart yeomen of the Valley of Virginia, who have already rebuked 
the pretended Dem of to-day by piling up an overwhelming ma- 
jority in every county in that district against them. An immense 
white majority has been rolled up against them and in favor of my 
py. I will show them what a fraud and sham is your latter-day 

mocracy, and they will indorse the representative of their rights 
who dares to stand up on this floor and who is not afraid to demand 
their rights although at his own peril. I want to see this thing done. 
I say I want to see it done. It is done already. I hear the ing of 
your chains that are lifting now the knife of the guillotine to cut off 
the head of an empty seat. [Langhter.] You are schooled to such 
outrages at home. You are panting for the blood of another victim to 
keep your hands in for the next election. 

I know when the vote comes the ‘‘grand old party ” will be on hand 
to pile up solidly its vote, for I have known them Jongand well. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Yes, sir; I know them well, but I listened with amazement to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. MILLER] here talking to Democrats 
about being consistent. Who ever heard of a consistent latter-day Dem- 
ocrat? Why, gentlemen, you were laughing at him while you heard 
him. For the last twenty years the Democratic party has played the 
game of merry-go-round, and straddled every sappling in the forest of - 
national politics. [Applause and laughter on the Republicanside.] I 
have seen it in 1868 come out for an incidental protection, but without 
injury to revenue. I have seen it in 1872 take up as a leader Horace 
Greeley, the very father of high protection, in direct opposition to their 

revious record. I have seen it in 1876 come back and denounce the tar- 
iff; and later still, in 1880, I have seen it first clamor for a tariff for rev- 
enue only, and then ran away from its own platform before election day. 
[Laughter.] I have seen them denounce the Republican party in one 
campaign for not resuming specie payment, and give them “Hail Co- 
lumbia” in the next campaign because it wasdone. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I have seen it in one platform de- 
nounce every measure of reconstruction, and in its next declare its 
devotion to every constitutional amendment. I have seen it vibrate, 
like the pendulum of an eight-day clock, from greenbacks to hard 
money; hard money to greenbacks. I have seen it one day weeping 
with the South over confederate graves, and the next day panong the 
North with its transparencies enblazoned, ‘‘ We whipped therebels and 
the Republican party got the credit for it.” 

I have seen that party come here and denounce the Republican party 
for having no one at their head to lead them in their campaign but a mil- 
itary dictator, a bloody butcher, a military tyrant, and in the next cam- 
paign ron Winfield Scott Hancock as their champion, with nothing in 
this world to give him prominence but the fact that he killed more 
rebels than any other major-general in Grant’s army. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] I have seen them go into the tariff question in 
my district and talk free trade out of one corner of their mouth and 
protection out of the other; and when you get them down to what they 
really want all you could get out of them on the tariff question was 
that they were ‘‘Sort of so, sort of not so, a little more sort of not so 
than they were sorter so.” [Laughter.] But I am delighted to know 
the hour of a vote on the tariff is near at hand, when every sneak will 
make his record, and on that record, if I mistake not, we will have music 
in Virginia in the next campaign. If there is anything on God’s green 


pared the lists. Who they are, what their disability was, nobody pre- | earth that Democrats have been consistent upon for the last twenty years 
tends to say. And yet within the call of that notary public, within a | I have not been able to find it unless it be acommon purpose of public 
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plunder, and a common passion for getting all they could and holding 
on to what they get. And it is this their sole, their ennobling and ex- 
alted principle which has made them march to-day shoulder to shoulder 
to take this seat belonging to Paul and give it to O’Ferrall. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not undertake to argue this question upon the 
evidence. This case sinks below the dignity of a legal argument. 
There is nota lawyer in this House who if this evidence were before him 
in a private case would shoot a pointer dog for sucking eggs on such 
testimony as that on which they seek to give this seat to a man to 
whom it does not belong. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side.] But it seems to me when men become inflamed with this sort 
of political passion they forget the high trust that is confided to them. 
They forget their sworn oaths to try cases according to their merits, 
and run mad with the passions of party. They hound themselves on in 
the mad cry of the pack, instead of standing up in the nobler attitude 
of conscientious men, and men sworn to do a high and solemn duty, 
too brave and too proud to do a wrong merely because it is popular. 

I am not afraid of the consequences of this act. I am not in doubt 
about what the result will be. For as sure as this House ever comes 
to a vote, the ayes can be measured on the Democratic yard-stick and 
the noes will be the poor little minority of Republicans with fewer 
just men than were found in Sodom and Gomorrah to come to their side 
from the Democratic ranks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to conclude what I have to say in the two 
minutes remaining to me by defying this outrage. It is not worth while 
to coax. When a man knows that coaxing will not do he can afford to 
be a little defiant. I say that the e is so outrageous that it has 
become ludicrous. ` It isa decided come-down from what was presented 
1,800 years since when our Savior rode into Jerusalem on an ass. We 
are to see to-day the Virginia Bourbon come riding into the House of 
Representatives on the back of one of Barnum’s spavined mules from 
Indiana. Virginia Bourbonism must be honest. We have wronged it 
surely, for it is now indorsed by the world-wide virtue of Indiana De- 
mocracy. Yes, sir, this is a fitting sight for the representatives of Vir- 
ginia Bourbonism, Virginia honor, and Virginia chivalry. Here isa 
man running on a ticket with Massey who first appointed this tax-col- 
lector, and the man Massey who first appointed him now claims that 
the tax-collector wasa fraud and that he never had any power to appoint 
him, while O’Ferrall, his partner, sings the chorus of the song. I say 
it is a fitting time for Virginia Bourbonism tocomeup here. It comes, 
itis true, with its hands besmeared with the blood of innocent, murdered 
blacks. It comes, it is true, to the national capital and to this House 
palpably stultified in every principle it has ever professed. It comes, 
it is true, dragging after it the corpse of strangled suffrage. It comes, 
it is true, as the thief of seventeen seats in one Virginia Legislature to 
get two-thirds majority. It comes, it is true, repudiating every anti- 
repudiation principle it ever professed. But after all it comes up con- 
fidently to the fountain-head of national Democracy, that has always 
lent it countenance, to be signed with the cross of that national fraud 
and taken into worthy fellowship. And it finds congenial spirits here 
awaiting it to welcome it in warm embrace and recognize it with a 
brother’s kiss. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has one minute 
of his time remaining. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I yield that minute to the gentle- | 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PETTIBONE]. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. It seems to me we can settle this matter easily 
by determining a few facts. It is conceded here that Mr. Paul received 
a majority of 205 votes as declared in his certificate. Next it is con- 
ceded that the Committee on Elections unanimously agreed that he 
was entitled to 119 more, making his total majority 324. Now, in order 
to declare the seat of Mr. Paul vacant, you must find that Mr. O’ Ferrall 
received in the county of Albemarle more than 324 majority. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I now propose to take the floor in my own 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Lowry], who had reserved the remainder of his time. A gen- 
tleman has just spoken on the other side. 

_ Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. I ask my honorable friend from Indi- 
‘ana—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. I ask my honorable friend from Indiana 
to yield to me for a few moments. 

Mr. LOWRY. I can not yield the gentleman any time. 

Mr. GEORGE D. WISE. I would like to ask the unanimous con- 
sent of this House. 

Mr. MCADOO. Task that the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. GEORGE 
D. WISE] have unanimous consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The tleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] has 


the floor and can not be taken off it without his consent. 
Mr. LOWRY. Ido not yield. I rise for the purpose of ae the 
previous question. I do so without any desire on my part, and I feel 


concurrence to devote this evening to the discussion of this question, 
I would be glad to have it so devoted. 

Many MEMBERS. No! No! 

Mr. LOWRY. In view of the general dissent—— 

Several MEMBERS. We are ready to vote now. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker—— 


r T PERAR HE The gentleman from Indiana has the floor. Does 
e yield? 
Mr. LOWRY. I can not yield at this time. I regret I am unable. 


to do so. If, however, the House will consent to dispense with the 
previous order under which this eveningis devoted to the discussion of 
the tariff question—— 

Many MEMBERS. No! No! 

Mr. LOWRY. Then, in view of the general dissent, having risen for 
the purpose of moving the previous question, I have only to say in re- 
gard to the question of courtesy, to which my eloquent friend from 
Iowa has alluded, I think I may be able to give before the close of this 
session, if I have not already given, evidence of my disposition to deal 
fairly with all these questions; and, so far as the mere question of po- 
liteness is concerned, while I regret exceedingly I have not been able to 
get into the uniform habit of being invariably polite, there are other 
and higher questions involved here than those of mere politeness. I 
regret I have been constrained to pursue the course I have felt it my 
duty to pursue in calling this case up for action at this time. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr, MILLER], who has distinguished 
himself in this Houseand I hope is about to distinguish himself upon the 
bench, I think will find himself constrained to pursue a very different 
course in the examination of witnesses from what he has pursued in 
the examination of this case, when he comes to assume the judicial 
ermine. The gentleman has asked for the names of disqualified voters. 
We have here on this record, on this page which lies open before me, 
the name of every delinquent tax-payer who voted at that election. 
We have there the name of every one who was delinquent as recorded 
on the public records of the Commonwealth of Virginia. We have in- 
dubitable evidence which remains uncontradicted, and which I think 
we may justly infer is not susceptible of contradiction, to the effect 
that these men did vote for John Paul, and that they could not, in 
view of the evidence before the committee and the House in these rec- 
ords, have voted for any one else. 

I have said that I would be prepared to show that the evidence in 
this case was such as to be tenfold more strong than that upon which 
was predicated the decisions of this House when the party majority 
was differently constituted from what it is to-day. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me a 
question ? 

Mr. LOWRY. I hold in my hand the report in one of those cases, in 
which it was proved, simply by the testimony of two witnesses only, 
that from 95 to 97 per cent. of the colored vote of a certain Congres- 
sional district was in favorofacertain candidate. And uponthestrength 
of such testimony as that a majority of 2,600 votes was overthrown, and 
the man who was certified as having been elected by that majority was 
turned incontinently out of his seat. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman now permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Several MEMBERS. Do not yield to interruptions. 

Mr. LOWRY. I do not propose to be governed by those precedents, 
but simply to be controlled by the rulesof evidence. I propose to look 
at these questions and have my conclusions upon them controlled by 
the same methods that are adopted in the judicial tribunals of this 
country. If my friend who represents on this floor the entire Com- 
monwealth of Virginia is apprehensive that in his case any different 
methods will be pursued, and if he is now making preparations for re- 
ceiving the crown of a martyr, I only beg leave to ask him whether, if 
he is constrained to put that crown on his head, he will allow us to do 
it in his kitchen ? farent laughter on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. JOHN S. WISE. I did not hear what my friend said. 

Several MEMBERS. Do not yield. 

Mr. LOWRY. It is not necessary that elsewhere, where I have oc- 
casion to feel any concern about my reputation for fairness in determin- 
ing these questions, I shall undertake to defend my vote. The people 
whom I represent know full well what my individual methods are in 
reference to such questions. 

ButI desire to say to this House that although I have not now the time 
to do it without jeopardizing the public interests, I stand prepared to 
defend the report of this committee against all comers here or else- 
where, now or at any future time, whether it be in a party aspect or 
whether it be in reference to its determination by the rules adhered to 
in strict judicial decisions. 

So far as the great Commonwealth of Virginia is concerned, my friend 
who sits opposite to me [Mr. GEORGE D. WISE] and others are desir- 
ous to speak on this question, and I would be glad to afford them the 
opportunity to do so. But I desire to state here a word in reference to 
what has fallen from a gentleman who has just addressed the House, 


sure without any desire on the part of the Committee on Elections, to | who stated that it has become the custom in that Commonwealth for 


cut off full and ample discussion. 


And I suggest if the gentlemen on ’ the opposing parties to pour out their money lavishly for the purpose 


the other side of this question can give us any assurance of unanimous | of providing means to carry on their canvasses and determine their 
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elections. The inference is that the practice is to be justified which 


has been shown to have prevailed in this case of raising large sums of | To 


money for the purpose of suborning the votes of the indigent class of 
voters. s 

I desire to interpose between the gentleman and the Commonwealth 
he represents, and to rescue thenameand fame of Jefferson and of Wash- 
ington from the obloquy that would rest upon them by having such 
a misfortune overcome the old Commonwealth of Virginia. I hope 
that if such a stain rests upon her, the State which contains the sacred 
dust of Jefferson, that holds upon the bank of yonder river the bones of 
George Washington, will ere long be relieved from the imputation of 
having her elections carried by the power of gold. Money is one great 
element which this country has to fear; it is that which will infuse the 
dry-rot into her institutions; it isthe skeleton in the closet of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

I concur with the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD], who at 
an early period of this session said that he trusted that the Democratic 
party had a sufficient majority in this House to afford to be decent in 
determining these questions. [think it can not only afford to be decent 
but to be right, and to place itself in sucha position that now and for- 
ever hereafter it can defend itself as having adhered to the right in de- 
termining all questions of this kind. 

I now moye the previous question upon the adoption of the substi- 
tute submitted by the minority of the Committee on Elections. 

A MEMBER. Upon the report of the committee. 

Mr. LOWRY. I understand that there is a motion pending before 
the House to substitute the resolution submitted by the minority of the 
committee for the resolutions reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee. I call the previous question on the pending proposition. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. The previous question I suppose 
will apply to the report of the majority? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana has notso submitted 
his motion. He moves the previous question on the resolution of the 
minority. 

Mr. LOWRY, I will call the previous question on all the pending 
propositions; all of them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman now to call 
the previous question upon the resolutions reported by the majority of 
the committee and the substitute submitted by the minority of the 
committee. 

Mr. LOWRY. That is my motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution proposed by the minority of the committee for the 
resolutions of the majority was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Charles T, O’Ferrall was not elected as a Representative from 
the seventh Congressional district of Virginia to the Forty-eighth Congress. 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. On that question I call for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOULTON. Let the yeas and nays be called upon adopting 
the report of the majority. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania. I want it on this proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 139, not vot- 
ing 100; as follows: 


YEAS—83. 

Adams, G. E. Dunham, Lawrence, Ray, Ossian 
Arnot, Everhart, Libbey, Reed, 
Atkinson. Funston, L; n, vs 

ne Geo cCoid, Rowell 
Belford. Guenther, McCormick, iy 

s or McKinley, Skinner, C. R. 
Boutelle, Hatch, H. H. Millard, 
Bowen, Haynes, Miller, 5. H. Smith, 
Brainerd, Henderson, D. B. Milliken, Spooner, 
Breitang, Hepburn, Morrill, Steele, 
Brewer, F. B. Hiscock, Nelson, Stephenson 
Brewer, J. H. Hitt, Nutting, Stewart, IW 
Brown, W. W Holmes. O'Hara, ble, 
Brumm, Horr, O'Neill, Charles Taylor, J.D. 
Burleigh, Houk, Payson, Wait, 
Calkins, James, Peelle, 8. J. Washburn, 
Cook, Kasson, Perkins. Weaver, 
Cullen, Kean, Peters, White, Milo 
Cutcheon, Keifer, Pettibone. Whiting, 
Davis, G. R. Ketcham, Poland, Wise, J.S. 
Dingley, Lacey, Price, 
NAYS—139. 

Aiken, Cassidy, Dunn, Hancock, 
Alexander, Clardy, Eaton, Hardeman, 
Bagley, Clay, Elliott, Hardy, 
Ballentine Clements, Ermentrout, 
Barbour, bb, Evins, J. Henley, 

ch, Converse, Ferrell, Hewitt, G. W. 
Blackburn Cosgrove, Fiedler, ill, 
Bland, Cox, 8. S. Follett. Hoblitzell, 
Blount, Cox, W. R. Foran o 5 
Boyle, 5 Forney, Hopkins 
Breckinridge Culberson, D. B. Fyan, Houseman, 
B head. Curtin, n, Hunt, 
Buchanan, Davidson, Geddes, Hute! 
Buckner, De Gibson, Jones, J. 
Cabell, Dibble, n, E 
Caldwell, Dibrel Greenleaf, Kleine, 
Candler. Dockery, Halsell, b, 
Carleton, Duncan, Hammond, Lanham, 
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Le Fevre, Pierce, Skinner, T.G. Vance, 
Lovering, Peel, S. W. Slocum, Ward, 
x Post, Springer, Warner, A. J 
MEAN Pusey: Stewart Charles Wellbor 
in, S tewart, es e m, 
Matson. Rankin ger, eller. 
AS ha a Reese, Sumner, C. A em 
Miller, J. F. Koan Sumner, D. H. Wilk 
Mills, Robinson, W.E. Taylor, J. M. liams, 
Mitchell, Rogers, J. H. Aon peon; Willis, 
Money, Rogers, W.F. Throckmorton, Wilson, W. L. 
Morgan, 5 Iman, E. 
Morrison, Scales, Townshend, Wise, G. D. 
Moulton, Seney, y, Wolford, 
O'Neill, J. J. Seymour, Turner, H. G. Woodward, 
- Shaw, rner, Oscar Yaple. 
Patton, Singleton, Van Alstyne, 
NOT VOTING—10. 
Adams, J. J. Ellis, Kellogg, 
‘Anderson, Ellwood, Laird, Robiuson, J. 8. 
Barksdale, Evans, I. N. Lewis, Rockwell, 
Barr, Findlay, Long, Russell, 
Belmont, Finerty, Lore, Shelley, 
Bennett, Glascock, McComas, Snyder, 
Bingham, Goff, Morey, 
5 Graves, Morse, Stone, 
Browne, T. M. Hanback, Muldrow, Storm, 
— Hyn iamen Strait, 
urnes, em urphy, igaren 
Campbell, Felix Henderson, T. J. Murray, Taylor, E. B. 
Campbell, J. M. Herbert, Mutchler, Thomas, 
į Hewitt, A. 8. Ni Tucker, 
8 Holton, Nicholls, Valentine, 
Coll: Hooper, Oates, Van > 
Connolly, Howey, Ochiltree, Wadsw: 
Hurd, Parker, Wakefie! 
Culbertson, W. W, Jeffords, Payne, White, J. D. 
J n, Phelps, Wilson, James 
Davis, L. H Jones, B. W. Potter, Winans, John 
Davis, R. T. Jones, J. K. dall, ‘ood, 
Dorsheimer, Jones, J. T. = Worthington, 
Dowd, Jordan, Ray, G. W. York, 
dredge, elley, oung 


So the substitute submitted by Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, on be- 
half of the minority of the Committee on Elections was not agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. SPRIGGS with Mr. RAY, of New York, for to-day, on all polit- 
ical questions. 

Mr. FINERTY with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, on this question. 

Mr. BURNES with Mr. ANDERSON, on this question. 

Mr. STONE with Mr. BLANCHARD, on this question. 

Mr. MURPHY with Mr. THOMAS, on this question. 

The following were announced as paired for this day: 

MULLER with Mr. McComas. 

TALBOTT with Mr. LAIRD. 

VAN EATON with Mr. HOLTON. 

HURD with Mr. WAKEFIELD. 

BARKSDALE with Mr. ELLWOOD. 

NEECE with Mr. CANNON. 

LEWIS with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

Jones, of Wisconsin, with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
CoLLins with Mr. ROCKWELL. 

ELLIS with Mr. HARMER. 

SHELLEY with Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. 
POTTER with Mr. OCHILTREE. 

NEECE with Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. OATES with Mr. STRAIT. On the proposition to seat Mr. O’Fer- 
rall, Mr. OATES would vote “yea” and Mr. STRATT “nay.” 

Mr. GOFF. I voted inadvertently and desire to withdraw my vote. 
I am paired with the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. MULDROW. 

Mr. NEECE. I desire to state that if I had not been paired I would 
have voted ‘‘no’’ on this question. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iwas called out of the House, and did not return 
in time to vote. IfI had been present I should have voted ‘‘no’’ on 
this question. = 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. š 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the adoption of the 
resolutions reported by the majority of the Committee on Elections, 
which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That John Paul was not elected as a Representative to the Forty- 
eighth Congress from the seventh Congressional district of Virginia, and was 
not entitled to the seat. 

Resolved, That Charles T. O’Ferrall was duly elected as a Re ntative from 
the seventh Congressional district of Virginia to the Forty-eigħth Congress, and 
is entitled to his seat as such, 


The resolutions were adopted; there being—ayes 128, noes 73. 

Mr. LOWRY moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolutions 
were adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LOWRY. I ask that the oath of office be now administered to 
Mr. O’Ferrall. 

Mr. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL presented himself, and was duly quali- 
fied by taking the oath prescribed in section 1757 of the Revised 
Statutes, 


SPREE Ra RSS 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PAYSON. I desire to call up from the House Calendar House 
bill 6479, and move to suspend the rules and pass it, 

The SPEAKER. The motion to suspend the rules is not in order 
until after the call of the States and Territories. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. PAYSON. I move to dispense with the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. That requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent. 

Several members objected. 

CALL OF STATES. 

The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the Chair will proceed with 
the call of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions for printing and reference to their appropriate committees. 
Under this call memorials and resolutions of State and Territorial Leg- 
islatures are in order; also resolutions calling for executive information 
for reference to their appropriate committees. 

ALFRED PITTMAN. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, ‘introduced a bill (H. R. 6871) for the 
relief of Alfred Pittman; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHEROKEE INDIANS. 

Mr. PEEL, of Arkansas (by request), introduced a bill (H. R. 6872) 
for the relief of certain loyal citizens of the Cherokee Nation of In- 
dians; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM 8S. TURNER AND ANNIE TURNER. 

Mr. DUNN introduced a bill (H. R. 6873) for the relief of William 
8. Turner and Annie Turner, as assignees in bankruptcy; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on ‘War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM PORTER. 

Mr. DUNN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of Will- 
iam Porter or his assignee in bankruptcy; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

THOMAS REGAN. 

Mr. WOOD introduced a bill (H. R. 6875) granting a pension to 
Thomas ; which was read a firstand second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. MARY A. TAYLOR. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 6876) for the relief 
of Mrs. Mary A. Taylor, of Chicago, Ill.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MRS, JANE SCHEETZ. 

Mr. HITT introduced a bill (H. R. 6877) for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Scheetz, widow of Col. Josiah Scheetz; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

GEORGE W. STOPLIN. 

Mr. HITT also introduced a bill (H. R. 6878) forthe relief of George 
W. Stoplin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM G. M’CLURE. 

Mr. LAMB introduced a bill (H. R. 6879) for the relief of William G. 
McClure; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, MISSOURI. 

Mr. CALKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6880) for the relief of Saint 
Joseph’s College, Missouri; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CHRISTIAN. BROTHERS’ SCHOOL, SAINT LOUIS. 

Mr. CALKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6881) for the relief of the 
trustees of the Christian Brothers’ School, of Saint Louis, Mo.; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN OTIS. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (H. R. 6882) granting 
a pension to John Otis; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL H. CHAPMAN. 

Mr. McCOID introduced a bill (H. R. 6883) for the relief of Samuel 
H. Chapman; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CAPT. SANDERSON H. ROGERS. 

Mr, PERKINS introduced a bill (H: R. 6884) granting a pension to 
Capt, Sanderson H. Rogers; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JAMES M’LAUGHLIN. 
Mr. FUNSTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6885) granting a pension to 
James McLaughlin; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


KICKAPOO INDIANS, KANSAS. 


Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6886) to provide for the set- 
tlement of the estates of deceased Kickapoo Indians in the State of 
Kansas, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


WHARF AND MARINE WAYS, JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (H. R. 6887) to provide for the 
purchase of a wharf and the construction of marine ways at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


DRAFTED MEN, PENDLETON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


Mr. CLAY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6888) for the relief 
of certain drafted men in Pendleton County, Kentucky; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPEAL OF TAX ON TOBACCO. 


Mr. KING introduced a bill (H. R. 6889) for the repeal of the inter- 
nal-revenue tax on tobacco; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 


printed. 
NAVY-YARD, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. KING also introduced a bill (H. R. 6890) to establish a navy- 
yard and depot of supplies on the Mississippi River at Algiers, or at 
some pa between Algiers and Port Eads; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. : 
JOHN JERDON. 

Mr. KING also introduced a bill (H. R. 6891) granting a pension to 
John Jerdon; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS OF LOYAL CITIZENS. 


Mr. McCOMAS introduced a bill (H. R. 6892) to afford further re- 
lief to loyal citizens of States not in rebellion for property taken by the 
Army of the United States. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I move the reference of that bill to the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is that. bill to amend the laws? Should 
it not go to the Committee on War Claims? 

The SPEAKER. It belongs, under the rules of the House, to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then I insist that it should go there. 

Mr. McCOMAS, It involves a revision of the laws upon this sub- 
ject, and should be properly considered by that committee rather than 
the Committee on War Claims.. I make that motion, to refer it. 

The question was taken. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 23. 

Mr. SLOCUM. No quorum. 

Mr. McCOMAS. This is making too much ontof a very little thing, 
and if the gentleman insists upon the point that no quorum has voted. 
I will withdraw the motion. 

The bill was accordingly read afirst and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LABOR ON PUBLIC WORKS. 

Mr. MAYBURY introduced a joint resolution (H. Res, 246) providing 
that in the employment of labor on the public works of the Govern- 
ment preference shall be given to residents and citizens of the United 
States; which was read a firstand second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC LANDS, LAKE SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN. 


Mr. MAYBURY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6893) to set apart the 
marsh and overflowed or shoal-water lands in and bordering upon Lake 
Saint Clair, in the State of Michigan, for a national shooting and fish- 
ing resort or reservation; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

SOLDIERS’ CEMETERY, PORT HURON, MICH. 


Mr. CARLETON introduced a bill (H. R. 6894) asking an appropria- 
tion for improving and ornamenting the grounds of the soldiers’ cem- 
etery at Port Huron, Mich.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL LIGHT-HOUSE DISTRICT, 

Mr. CUTCHEON introduced a bill (H. R. 6895) to authorize the 
creation of an additional light-house district; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JACOB STEED. 
Mr. CUTCHEON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6896) granting a pen- 
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sion to Jacob Steed; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES W. GREEN. 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6897) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Green, late of Company B, Missouri Volunteers; 
-which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BOGGS & ALLEN, 


Mr. GRAVES introduced a bill (H. R. 6898) for the relief of Boggs 
& Allen; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that we 
go through with the call of States before the recess. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. RANDALL. With the understanding that no other business is 
to be done before the recess I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. ` With the understanding that no other business is 
to be transacted, the Chair hears no objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. LAIRD introduced a bill (H. R. 6899) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph lines from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment the use of the same for postal, military, and other p: ? aj 
proved July 2, 1864; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads, and ordered to be printed. 


REVENUE TAX ON ALCOHOL. 


Mr. McADOO submitted a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 


State of New Jersey, requesting the repeal of a part of the United States 


revenue laws relating to alcohol; which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
The joint resolution is as follows: 


[Joint resolution No.3.) 
STATE or NEW JERSEY. 


of a part of the United States revenue 


Joint resolution requesting the re 
la ting to alcohol. 


ws 

1. Whereas the business of the citizens of the State of New Jersey engaged in 
agricultural pursuits has been injured by the operation of the United States rev- 
enue law tting the manufacture of vinegar from alcohol which has paid no 
internal-revenue tax; and 

Whereas the operation of said internal-revenue law gives opportunity toevade 
the tax on alcohol made and sold as such: Therefore, 

2. Resolved (the senate concurring), That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be, and hereby are, requested to use all honorable means in their power to 
procure the of so much of the amendment to the United States laws con- 
tained in section 5, chapter 125, of general laws by the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress at the third session, in the year 1879, as authorizes the manufacture of vin- 
egar from alcohol that has paid no internal-revenue tax. 

3, And be it further resolved, That the governor of this State be requested to for- 
ward copies of the foregoing preamble and resolution to our said Senators and 
Representatives. 

Approved April 8, 1884. 


IMPORTATION OF CONTRACT LABOR. 


Mr. McADOO also submitted a resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey with reference to the importation to the United 
States of foreign labor under the contract system; which wasreferred to 
the Committee on Labor, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

Resolutions of the New Jersey General Assembly against pauper labor. 


Whereas it is a well-established fact that for some time past foreign laborers 

-have been imported into this country under peculiar contracts, the conditions of 

which contracts are manifestly detrimental to the labor interests of this country 

as well as to the foreign laborers so contracting, because of the fraudulent rep- 

resentations made to them be siad the amount of wages paid and the cost of 
ore, 


living in this country: The © 
Be it resolved by the house of assembly of the State of New Jersey, That the repre- 
ew Jersey in the Con of the United States be. 


sentatives of the State of ~ 
and they are here! requ to take such official action as will prohibit the 


importation to the United States of foreign laborers under contract, and thereby 
protect the laboring interests of this country. 

Resolved, That an en; d copy of these resolutions be signed by the speaker 
of this assembly, and by him forwarded for presentation to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States. 

A. B. STONEY, Speaker. 


DANIEL M, DILL. 
Mr, FIEDLER introduced a bill (H. R. 6900) for the relief of Daniel 
M. Dill; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOSEPH CURRIDEN. 


Mr. FERRELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6901) for the reliefof Joseph 
Curriden; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
-Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANK G. STEVENS. 

Mr. BREWER, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6902) for the 
relief of Frank G. Stevens; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CATHARINE GATTIE, 


Mr. ROGERS, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6903) granting 
a ion to Catharine Gattie; which was read a first and second time, 

erred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN F. CHASE. 

Mr. GREENLEAF introduced a bill (H. R. 6904) for the relief of 
John F. Chase; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. S. F. PATTEN. 

Mr. SLOCUM introduced a bill (H. R. 6905) granting a pension to 

Mrs. S. F. Patten, widow of Col. G. W. Patten; which was read a first 


and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. wo 


THE CHORPENNING AWARD. 

Mr. HARDY introduced a bill (H. R. 6906) to review the award of 
John A. J. Creswell, late Postmaster-General, by which he found due 
from the United States to George Chorpenning the sum of $443,010.60; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

LYMAN BRADLEY. 

Mr. STEVENS introduced a bill (H. R. 6907) for the relief of Ly- 
man Bradley; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

STEPHEN Y. BENET. 

Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (H. R. 6908) soran eng the Com- 
missioner of Patents to rehear the application of Stephen V. Benét for 
patent for cartridges; which was at a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 

INDICTMENT OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 6909) for ex- 
tending the time for which public officers of the United States may be 
indicted to five years; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be prin 

JACOB T. JOHNSON. 

Mr, KEIFER introduced a bill (H. R. 6910) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob T. Johnson; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 165, REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. CONVERSE introduced a bill (H. R. 6911) to amend section 165 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY B. LAMBE. 

Mr. FOLLETT introduced a bill (H. R. 6912) granting a pension to 
Henry B. Lambe; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH SNAPP. 

Mr. HOPKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6913) for therelief of Joseph 
Snapp; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

H. G. HUNTER. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 6914) for the relief of 
H. G. Hunter; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. ` 

ELLEN R. HARRIS. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6915) for 
the relief of Ellen R. Harris; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MATILDA VICTOR. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6916) 
for the relief of Matilda Victor; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH RICHARD. 

Mr. PATTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6917) for the relief of Joseph 
Richard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LIBRARY IN SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

Mr. EVERHART introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 247) p 
viding for the printing of the index catalogue of the library in the Sur- 
geon-General’s Office; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Mr. CALDWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6918) to add Nashville, 
Tenn., to the list of reserved cities mentioned in sections 5191 and 5192 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed. 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. BARBOUR (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6919) relating 
to school property in the District of Columbia; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ordered to be printed. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Mr. LIBBEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6920) to provide for a light- 
house at Newport News Point, Virginia; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 


printed. ; 
WILLIAM A. MASON. 

Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. 6921) granting a pension 
to William A. Mason; which was read a firstand second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PROTECTION OF PASSENGERS ON STEAM VESSELS. 

Mr. DEUSTER introduced a bill (H. R. 6922) to amend chapter 4488 
of the Revised PY to provide better protection for life on steam 
vessels; which was a first and second time. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House this bill should be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I desire to have it go to the Select Committee 
on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

The SPEAKER. It will be so referred, if there is no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was accordingly referred to the 
Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Inter- 
ests, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT L, MOORE. 

Mr. WOODWARD introduced a bill (H. R. 6923) for the relief of 
Robert L. Moore; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ANNA MARIA SCHAUTZ. 

Mr. SUMNER, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (H. R. 6924) for the 
relief of Anna Maria Schautz; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. I desire to ask consent to have a bill now on the 
Speaker’s table referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that can not be done at this time. 
The order of the House, made by unanimous consent, was that the time 
for taking a recess to-day should be extended until the call of States 
and Territories had been completed, no other business whatever to be 


transacted. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will itbe in order to ask a correction of the REcoRD 
at this time? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks not, under the order made by 
the House. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] will oc- 
cupy the chair asSpeaker pro tempore during this evening’s session. By 
order of the House a recess will now be taken [5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) until 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., 
Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In the absence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committes of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering revenue bills, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BAGLEY in the chair. 


TARIFF REDUCTION. 


The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House the session this evening 
is for general debate only upon the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import 
duties and war-tariff taxes. 

Mr. COOK addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. YOUNG addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. BEACH. I noticed, Mr. Chairman, when you took your seat 
to-night that you stated that the House was in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of general debate on the tariff bill. Now, I would like 
to have the Clerk read the resolution under which this debate has pro- 


ceeded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That on and after to-day [April 22] and until further ordered, the House take 
a recess at 50’clock p.m. until 8 o'clock p. m., which said eve: shall 
be for debate only, no business to be transacted; this 
terfere with any prior orders for evening ns. 


Mr. BEACH. I take it that under that resolution any general de- 


sessions 
order not to conflict or in- 


bate is proper at this time, and that I need not confine myself to a dis- 
cussion of the tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it has generally been 
understood that the debate at these evening sessions shall be confined 


to the tariff bill. The resolution which has been read seems to war- 
rant a different construction. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BEACH. I am free toadmit, Mr. Chairman, that the remarks 
I am about to make are notin the line of the discussion which has pre- 
yailed at these evening sessions. 

I do not care to speak about the tariff to-night. That question has 
been discussed upon this floor until it is threadbare. It is like straw 
which has been thrashed and thrashed over and over again, until noth- 
ing can be got out of it but dust. I prefer talking upon a subject which 
in my opinion equals if it does not surpass the tariff question in im- 
portance. I refer to the great question of legislative reform. 

While others are talking about revenue reform, judicial reform, and 
se reform, I propose to say a word or two about legislative 

‘orm. 

It is time, Mr. Chairman, for us to turn our attention to this subject. 
The evils of our legislative system are becoming more and more mani- 
fest, and the time is not far distant when an outraged people will rise 
in their fury and not only demand but exact a radical change. 

Let us look at ourselves for a few moments to-night. I would that 
these walls were covered with mirrors, that we might ‘‘see ourselves as 
others see us.” Such an introspection might not be pleasant, but it 
would certainly be instructive. 

Here we sit, day after day, with our eyes wide open to the abuses 
which exist in the administrative department of the Government, 
but with them blindly closed to the abuses of which we ourselves are 
guilty. While trying to reform others we neglect to reform ourselves. 
There is far greater need of reform here, for you must remember that 
the abuses elsewhere owe their existence directly to the action or non- 
action of Congress. We members of Congress are the sinners. ‘‘We 
have done those things we should not have done, and we have left un- 
done those things we should have done.” It is my purpose to-night 
to call attention to a few of our acts of omission and commission, and 
in doing so shall point out the reforms which have become necessary 
in our legislative methods. 

One of the first is to stop all class and special legislation. We should 
have general laws under which the people could get what they want 
without special application to Congress. In this respect the States are 
far in advance of theGeneral Government. Most all of them, I believe, 
have adopted the system of general laws and a prohibition of special 
legislation. When I first took my seat in this House in the last Con- 
gress this subject was brought to my attention. One of my constitu- 
ents wanted to change the name of a vessel. I found in the statutes 
numerous precedents, but before introducing a special bill for his re- 
lief I took the matter in consideration and concluded to prepare a 
general bill giving the Secre of the Treasury power to change, if 
required, the names of all v: and thus relieve Congress from that 
class of legislation. I did so, but while on my feet awaiting recogni- 
tion from the Speaker I showed my bill to an older member, who in- 
formed me that a bill similar to the one I proposed had passed in the 
preceding Congress. The fact, however, remains that from the forma- 
tion of the Government up to the year 1880 a citizen who desired to 

the name of a mud-scow from the Sally Ann to the Mary 
Jane had to come to Congress and get a special bill passed. 

Atthe same time Ihad no less than three postmasters in my district 
who had written me to introduce bills to reimburse them for postal 
stamps and moneys stolen by burglars. I supposed that the burglars had 
not confined their operations to my district alone but that others had been 
frequented. Upon inquiry I found that about a thousand bills were 
pending for special relief in similar cases. I furthermore found that 
it had been the uniform practice of Congress to allow these claims 
where the loss had occurred through no fault or negligence of the post- 
master. I at once introduced a general bill authorizing the Postmas- 
ter-General to adjust and settle claims of all rs for stolen 
stamps. The proposition was approved by the House, and under the 
bill passed at the last session Congress is relieved of a vast amount of 
legislation. The extent of this relief will be seen from the last annual 
statement of the Postmaster-General, who reports that under the law 
of March 17, 1882, there had been filed in his office 1,944 claims, of 
which 274 had been allowed, 182 disallowed, 369 abandoned, leaving 
1,119 yet to be adjusted. 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, call further attention to my record upon this 
subject, not for personal gratification but for purposes of illustration. 
When the tariff bill was under consideration in the last Congress it 
contained a provision prohibiting the importation of foreign watches, 
watch cases, and watch movements which copied or simulated the name 
or trade-mark of any American manufacturer. Now, I thought if this 
prohibition was a good thing for the watch-makers it would be equally 
good for other manufacturers, and I therefore moved and carried an 
amendment making the prohiljtion apply to all other articles of for- 
eign manufacture. 

Again, when the bill to stop the importation of adulterated and 
spurious teas was before this House in the last Congress, I took the 
ground that it should be made general and include all commodities 
which are the subject of adulteration. I regret to say that my objec- 
tions were unheeded and the bill passed. : 

Coming down to the present Congress, I have introduced a general 
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bill granting the Secretary of War power to give condemned cannon to 
Grand Army posts for monumental purposes whenever he can doso with- 


out detriment to the public service. In the last Congress there were 
hundreds of these ‘‘ cannon”? bills introduced, and in this we find quite 
a number, but not so many, because it is understood that the supply of 
useless cannon is exhausted. I rejoice to say that the general bill I 
introduced passed this House last Thursday without a single objection. 

Again, I noticed since we have been in session that numerous bills to 
change the names of national banks have been introduced. I thought 
it a piece of great folly to take up the time of Congress with the con- 
sideration of such insignificant bills. I therefore introduced a general 
bill (which I trust will become a law) empowering the Comptroller of 
the Currency to change the names of national banks upon such terms 
and conditions as he might prescribe for the protection of the public 
interests. I afterward suggested to the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, which has the bill in charge, thatit had better be amended so 
as to permit the Comptroller to authorize an increase of the capital stock 
of national banks and also let him direct a change of site when required. 

These matters are purely matters of administration, and there is no 
reason why Congress should be bothered with them. I can not at this 
time think of the various matters of legislation which might with great 
advantage be made the subject of general laws. A few of them, how- 
ever, will readily occur. There might be a general bill granting to 
railroads the right of way through Territories. We might pass a gen- 
eral bill for the bridging of navigable rivers. I think a public build- 
ing bill could be framed which would put a stop to thé shameful log- 
rolling we have recently seen on this floor. It might concede a public 
building to every city where the volume of court, revenue, or postal 
business done made it desirable or economical for the Government to 
own its own building. A general bill giving the judgesof the Supreme 
Court power to create and alter judicial districts would relieve Congress 
of considerable special legislation. 

But it is not for the relief of Congress alone that I advocate a system 
of general laws. Much, no doubt, would be accomplished in that direc- 
tion; but a more important result would be the prevention of special 
Congressional favors. Thefe should be no monopoly in the franchises 
of the Government; they should be open to all, free to the people, and 
not reserved for the privileged few. 

When I see the difficulty of passing any bill in this House I realize 
the obstacles in the way of general bills of the character I have indi- 
cated, which from their very nature would give rise to protracted de- 
bate. For this reason, in the early part of the session, I introduced a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing special and class legislation and requiring the enactment of general 
laws. I am satisfied that nothing short of a constitutional amendment 
will stop the evils of special legislation. 

I will now pass, Mr. Chairman, to another legislative reform which 
is worthy of our most earnest attention. 

The practice of legislating on appropriation bills is a most pernicious 
one. It leads to all manner of abuses. A more vicious system could 
not be devised. An appropriation bill should be confined to the pur- 
poses expressed in its title. I can give you an illustration of how it 
sometimes affects the people. Several since a New York merchant 
told me that he had been obliged topay $15,000 in compromise of aclaim 
made against him by the Government for violation of a revenue law of 
which he had no knowledge whatever, but which, upon more careful 
examination, was fuund tucked away in an appropriation bill. In this 
respect we are imitating the example of the tyrant Caligula who had his 
laws written in small letters and displayed on high poles so that the 
people could not read them. 

The responsibility, Mr. Chairman, for acontinuance of this pernicious 
system rests toa large extent upon this House. The Senate has wisely re- 
solved against it, though I must admit their resolution has faltered at 
times when their own interests or dignity were affected. I do not believe, 
sir, that itcan be effectually stopped withonta changein the organiclaw, 
and for this reason I have proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
so as to prohibit all legislation upon appropriation bills. 

Another legislative reform for which there is a crying necessity is the 
devising of some means whereby the petitions of the people can be heard 
by Congress and disposed of. The right of petition, Mr. Chairman, is 
a right guaranteed by the Constitution. Itisarightdear tothe people. 
What is the character of the right? Is it simply the right to deposit a 
petition in that mahogany box at the end of the Clerk’s desk, or is it 
the right to have the grievances complained of heard before Congress 
and passed upon? Isubmit that it is the latter. Otherwise, the right 
of petition would be an empty and a barren right. As matter of fact, 
we all know a petition is the basis for a bill. The petitioner prays for 
relief or redress and the bill is the instrument by means of which the 
matter is brought to the formal attention of Co: 

In the last Congress there were 10,702 bills introduced, of which 
number, including the general appropriation bills, only 729 passed. 
Of those which passed, 248 are classed as public acts, 171 as public 
resolutions, 285 as private acts, and 25 as private resolutions. In the 
present Congress there have already been over 7,000 bills introduced, 
and we are not yet through the first session. 

Now let us look at the routine these bills take. First the bill must 


be formally introduced. That takes time. Then it must be printed. 
That costs money. Then it is considered in committee. More time 
again. Reported back formally to the House, More time consumed. 
Report of the committee printed. More money spent. Ordered to be 
printed on the Calendar at still more expense. Each bill takes this 
course. Multiply the time consumed on each bill and report and the 
money expended in printing by 10,702 (the number of bills introduced 
in the last Congress) and you have the cost in time and money of the 
work done in the last Congress before the bills could come up in the 
House for consideration. Now deduct the 729 bills and resolutions 
which passed from the 10,702 introduced, and you have nearly 10,000 
which were strangled in parturition but which nevertheless cost the 
Government a very large amount of treasure. 

The cost, however, is not the most objectionable feature in this busi- 
ness, The right of the people to be heard is a matter of far greater 
importance. Every citizen, however humble, who comes here for the 
enforcement of a right or the redress of a wrong is entitled to be heard. 
This is his privilege, his right, under the Constitution. 

The common argument is, we must not consider these bills from fear 
we may passsome badones. This argument, Mr. Chairman, is prompted 
by cowardice and founded in sophistry. If the bills are bad, let us 
vote them down; if good, let us pass them. This is the honest and 
manly course. But it will be said Congress has not the time to con- 
sider all these bills. Itis a physical impossibility. I admit the truth 
of this assertion. And yet if you will adopt the plan of passing general 
laws and creating special tribunals to hear and determine certain classes 
of cases you will so reduce the number of bills that when Congress ad- 
journs the Calendar will be cleared. 

Let me call your attention for a moment to the pension bills. There 
were introduced of thisclass of bills in the last Congress 2,247, of which 
number only 166 That would give upon a fair apportionment 
one-half of a bill to each member. In the present session there have 
been introduced up to date 2,222 bills for pensions. 

Now, what are these pension bills? They are claims for pensions 
made by the soldiers of the late war. Their claims have been in many 
instances rejected by the Pension Bureau because of inability to furnish 
the 1 proof called by that department. The Commissioner of Pen- 
sions no discretion in the allowance of these claims. However 
equitable the case may be, he must reject it unless the claimant can 
comply with the cast-iron rules of the Pension Office. The door of the 
Pension Office having been closed, the applicant turns to Congress where 
the case can be considered in all its equities. The practice here is to 
send them to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. That committee 
consists of fifteen members. They take up the bills, and, having con- 
sidered them, report them back to the House. They go on the Calen- 
dar, and every Friday night is set aside for their consideration. These 
Friday night sessions are very poorly attended. You will never find 
over fifty members present. The number of bills passed at these ses- 
sions will average about ten. It takes time to read the bills and the 
reports, and then some of the cases give rise to more or less discussion. 
But I have noticed that after explanations have been made the action 
of the committee is uniformly sustained. This has been the case, I 
believe, without exception, in the present Congress, and is owing in large 
part to the sound judgment and conscientiousness of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Now, I ask particular attention to this fact, for if the fifteen members 
of the Committee on Pensions can di of these cases to the satisfac- 
tion of this House, why could not a tribunal of fifteen or any less num- 
ber of persons be created which would perform the work with equal 
satisfaction? Such a tribunal might be intrusted with discretionary 
powers and authorized to hear and determine upon equitable grounds 
all cases which have been rejected by the Pension Bureau. It should 
be required to make annual report to Congress of its doings, and if we 
found at any time that its discretion has been abused we could correct 
the evil by removals or by legislative restrictions. Something of this 
kind has got to be done in the early future. These pension bills have 
grown rapidly in number, and they will increase still more rapidly 
hereafter, because we will have to deal not only with the cases already 
rejected but with the large number now awaiting their doom in the 
Pension Office. There seems to be a fascination about the soldier whose 
claim has been rejected to have a bill introduced in Congress for his 
relief. You may tell him he stands no show—that his chance for success 
is only one in a hundred. But all in vain. He looks upon it as a lot- 
tery and he is confident he will draw a prize. 

The same observations will apply to a very large class of bills which 
are commonly referred to the Committee on Claims. Up to this date 
eight hundred and eleven bills of this character have been introduced 
at this session, and the cry is, “‘ Still they come!’’ 

Now, something must be done to relieve Congress from the considera- 
tion of this flood of business. It is growing worse every day, for each 
Congress has to deal with not only new claims but the old ones inher- 
ited from its predecessor. In my judgment the first step to be taken 
is to raise a statute of limitations. We have got to get rid of stale 
claims and raise a bar to new ones. With this object in view, I have 
introduced a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution so as to have a statute of limitations for the benefit of the Gov- 
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ernment. In other words, I would put the Government, so far as its 
debtor and creditor relations with the people are concerned, upon a like 
footing with citizens as between themselves. 

The next step would be the creation of an equity court of claims, 
similar to the one I have suggested for rejected pensions. 

Another move in the direction of legislative reform is the consti- 
tutional amendment I have proposed to the effect that ‘‘ neither the 
credit, nor the money, nor the property of the United States shall be 
hi given or loaned to, or in aid of, any association, corporation, 
or private undertaking.” 

What a world of treasure this simple provision would have saved the 
people if it had been incorporated in the organic law twenty-five years 
ago! We would not to-day be struggling to get back from railroad cor- 
poa a portion of the public lands voted so indiscriminately away 

y our predecessors in this Hall. Through the absence in the Consti- 
tution of the provision for which I am now contending Co loaned 
the credit of the Government to private corporations to the amount of 
$64,000,000, and gave away in the same direction 225,000,000 acres of 
the people’s lands. Isitnot about time that the door was closed to all 
such legislation? Now let me say aword in general about these propo- 
sitions to amend the Constitution. In the last Congress there were 
forty-one joint resolutions introduced to amend the Constitution and 
sent to the Judiciary Committee. Wasany of them ever reported back 
to this House? The only one that ever got out of the committee was 
the one giving the President power to veto one or more items in anap- 
propriation bill, and that was wrested from the committee through a 

operation performed by my distinguished friend, Mr. Flower, 
of New York. In this Congress we have had forty-nine joint resolu- 
tions of a similar character introduced thus far. They come from most 
every State in the Union. Many of themare for the same amendment. 
Now, these various propositions, coming as they do from all quarters, 
must have somet back of them. ey are not introduced here for 
fun. When we look behind them we find a great popular sentiment, 
sustained by the press all over the country, urging amendments to the 
organic Jaw. What has become of these bills? They went tothe Ju- 
diciary Committee. Has that committee considered them? No! Does 
itintendto? No! They haveacted adversely, I am told, upon twoout 
of the forty-nine bills. 

And here let mesay a word about the Judiciary Committee which will 
apply equally well to the other so-called important committees of this 

oust. Whenever a bill is introduced there is a struggle between the 
committees as to which shall get it for consideration. a The jealousy I 
have seen displayed upon this floor in this respect would surpass that 
of the opposite sex upon an Easter Sunday. Each committee wants to 
gobble up all the bills it can. The result is, some of the committees 
are overloaded while others have comparatively little todo. The Ju- 
diciary Committee has always been a “'stickler’’ for what it conceives 
to be its rights. It has alwaysinsisted upon gathering more eggs in its 
nest than it could cover. 

Feeling from the first that my proposed constitutional amendments 
would never receive any consideration from the Judiciary Committee, 
I introduced on the 11th day of January last a resolution to raise a 
special committee on constitutional amendments, to which all bills 
for that purposeshould be referred. That resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules, where it entered into that peaceful sleep which 
knows no waking. 

Now, what are we going todo about it? I believe that my proposed 
amendments are of great publicimportance. I think we rill never get 
rid of legislative and other abuses until they are adopted. I am not 
alone in this opinion. The press of the country, without to 
party, has commended them, particularly the one which looks to estab- 

ing a uniform law of marriage and divorce. 

The position I take is this: The billsshould be considered. If they 
are meritorious let them be adopted; if not, let them be rejected. The 
position taken by the Judiciary Committee is: They will not consider 
them, and, with a dog-in-the-manger policy, they will not let any other 
committee consider them. I have appealed to members of that com- 
mittee, as others have before me, to take up my proposed amendments 
and consider them, but I get Seppa ay evasive answers. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fact about which there can be no dispute, that 
a great change has taken place in the country during the last hundred 
years. It must be remem that when the Constitution was framed 
the country was in its infancy. The population was about 4,000,000; 
now it is 55,000,000. There were but thirteen States; now there are 
thirty-eight States and eight Territories. Of manufactories there were 
but few and of commerce but little, and the present instrumentalities of 
carrying them on had not been discovered. Electricity and steam as 
motors in material industries had not been thought of. The engine on 
the water has now taken the place of canvas, and the engine on the land 


has supplanted the coach. Between then and now a vast change 
has taken place in the habits and wantsof the people. A constitution 
that was adapted to that early period of our history is entirely inade- 


quate to the necessities of to-day. 

I am aware of the reverence with which we have been taught to re- 
gard that sacred instrument, but I must submit we have been wrong- 
fully taught. I can not subscribe to the theory that we must adhere 


to a constitution simply because of its antiquity or because it has, in 
the main, been beneficent in its operations. 

Let me read you what Jefferson says on this subject. Here is an ex- 
tract from one of his letters: 

Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and deem them 
like the ark of the covenants, too sacred to be touched. They ascribe to the 
men of the preceding age a wisdom more than human, and sup) what 
they did to be beyond amendment. I[ know that age well; I belon to it, and 
labored with it. It deserved well of its country. It was very like the present, 
but without the experience of the present; and forty years’ experience in gov- 
ernment is worth a century of book-reading. We not yet penctrated tothe 


mother principle, that governments are republican only as they embody the will 
of the people and execute it. Hence our first constitutions had no paj fher prin- 
ciple in them. 

Again he says: 


The dead have no sight; they are nothing, and nothing can not own some- 
thing. The corporeal globe and everything bs oe it belongs to its present cor- 
poreal inhabitants, ebe their generation; they alone have a right to direct 
what is the concern of themselves alone, and to declare the law of that direc- 
tion; and this declaration can only be made by a majority. That ority, then, 
has a right to depute representatives to a convention, and to make the constitu- 
tion what they think will be best for themselves. 


Again: 

Let us not i Sat S believe that one ration is not as capable as another of 
taking care of itself and of ordering its own rs. 

Guided by these ciples, the State of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent in part on this floor, requires in her constitution that 
every twentieth year, and as much oftener as the Legislature may pro- 
vide, the question of revising and amending the constitution must be 
submitted to the people. 

In this provision the Empire State is true to her motto: Excelsior! 
She believes in adapting her organic law to the wants of an ever-pro- 
gressing people; and by thus doing she has taken the lead in constitu- 
tional law; and the wise and salutary provisions of her constitutions 
have from time to time been adopted by most of the other States. 

Among other legislative reforms to which my attention has been 
called and which I desire to commend is one proposed by my distin- 
guished friend, Mr. BLANCHARD, of Louisiana, who has a bill to change 
the time for meeting of Congress from the 4th of December to the first 
week in January. This is a much-needed change. As is well known 
we come here in the early part of December after numerous short 
adjournments of three days each (that being the constitutional limita- 
tion) we get the consent of the Senate and take a long adjournment of 
ten days to two weeks, which carries us overthe holidays and well into 
January. Now, we should do one thing or the other—abolish the holi- 
day recess or meet in January. There is no work of any accountdone 
in December, and members are kept here at large expense. 

In this connection I will simply hint at the propriety of changing the 
law in relation to the election of Representatives. As it now stands 
they are elected over a year before they take their seats. It is argued 
that this being the more numerous and po branch of the Legisla- 
ture, its members should come fresh from the people. They would cer- 
tainly be more apt to remember the issues upon which they are elected 
and carry out the views of their constituents if they took their seats 
shortly after election. 

Mr. Chairman, another reform might be brought about in the man- 
ner of preparing and passing the appropriation bills. We have, I be- 
lieve, fourteen general appropriation bills. Ithink the number might 
be safely reduced to two. In one, which might be called the ‘‘neces- 
sary appropriation bill,” we could provide for the payment of all sala- 
ries and expenses which are fixed bylaw. This would be a mere mat- 
ter of compilation and could be furnished by the heads of the various 
Departments. Such a bill would pass as a matter of course, requiring 
little or no consideration. In the other, which might be called the 
“conditional appropriation bill,” we could place all appropriations 
upon which Congress was to exercise discretion. The advantage of such 
a system would be to simplify legislation, narrow down investigation, 
and invite a more careful scrutiny of all items of doubtful propriety. 

Ican not attempt, Mr. Chairman, inthe brief time allotted me, to cover 
the whole field of legislative reform. It is indeed a wide one, and there 
is plenty of hard work to be done. I have outlined hurriedly, and im- 
perfectly, I confess, a few of the reforms which are deserving of the early 
attention of Congress. I have simply shown the path, as it were, but 
I trust there will be some one to follow who will enter upon it and work 
out practical results. Before resuming my seat I beg leave to say just 
a few words upon a matter which is in the line of the remarks I have 
been making. I wish I had time, Mr, Chairman, to speak as I would 
like to about the rules of this House. They are simply abominable. 
They are adisgrace to any intelligent deliberative body. They are framed 
with the sole purpose to obstruct and defeat legislation. A man with 
any sense would say that the rules should be made to facilitate the busi- 
ness of the House. The people aré not familiar with these rules or 
they would ridicule their representatives into changing them at once. 
Look at the rule which its one member to rise in his seat and by 


the simple words ‘‘I object” defeat the consideration of a measure upon 
which the other three hundred and twenty-four members are anxiously 
intent. Is it fair or right to lodge such a power in the hands of one 
man who may, through personal or local reasons, defeat a measure of 
great public moment? 
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But the most objectionable feature in connection with the rules is 
the almost endless talk to which their construction gives rise. I have 
known a whole day wasted in discussing some frivolous point of order. 
I believe it would be a yood plan to have no rules whatever but let the 
Speaker decide all questions of order upon his own judgment and sense 
of fairness. Make an autocrat of him. Let his decision be final. No 
appeal. His decision would be subject to public criticism, and in nine 
times out of ten he would decide right. It would be better to run the 
risk of an occasional erroneous ruling than submit to the present sys- 
tem under which so much valuable time is wasted. 

Another great waste of time is in calling the roll. In the last Con- 
gress there were 318 roll-calls, taking about thirty minutes each; the 
aggregate time thus taken amounting to 159 hours, or about 32 days, 
putting the legislative day at five hours. Thirty-two days, or over a 
month, of the time of this House was actually consumed in the last 
Congress in the single act of calling the yeas and nays. If we multi- 
ply the 32 days by 325 (the number of Representatives), we have the 
grand total of 10,400 days, or about three years (of one man’s time) 
wasted, to say nothing of the time of the doorkeepers, ushers, clerks, 
and other attendants. I wish the gentlemen in the gallery in front of 
me would take down these and spread them before the people. 

It will be said, “The yeas and nays must be called or we can not ascer- 
tain the resultofa vote.” True. Butwhy should we adhere to the sys- 
tem of our grandfathers when a better one can be adopted, doing away 
with all the evils of the old one? Why can we not use the electric wire 
to register our votes? The simple pressure of a button on our desks, 
upon the call of the Speaker, would convey to a dial on the Clerk’s 
desk the vote of the whole three hundred and twenty-five members in the 
twinklingof aneye. If any mistake in the recording should occur it 
could be corrected the next morning when we get the RECORD. Iun- 
derstand that this system prevails in France, and I have yet to hear any 
valid objections to it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me indulge the hope that Congress 
will at some early date turn its attention to these matters and work out 
at least some of the reforms to which I have referred. They are of great 
public importance, and they will keep growing in importance as our 
population increases and the wants of the people multiply with their 
material progress. It is no party question, sir. It is the cause of the 
people, and should have, as I trust it will, the hearty support of every 
true friend of good government. 


TARIFF REDUCTION. 


Mr. MORGAN addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. WOODWARD. Mr. Chairman, all the i and many 
bad, all the new things and all the old things possible to be said on the 
subject have been said, and hundreds of times repeated in the course of 
this debate. I find no excuse for taking the time of the committee in 
the hope of changing a single vote here or elsewhere. But the wide- 
reaching influence of the tariff law and the national and enduring im- 
portance of the subject will excuse, if not justify, even the humblest 
member of this body in presenting a statement of his views. 

A large part of the debate which the House has so carefully refrained 
from listening to has turned upon the question of the relative merits 
of free-trade and protection. I can not regard such discussion as neces- 
sary to aid us in passing upon the merits of this bill. We are not yet 
in sight of that question. It lies far in the future, 

The true purpose of this bill is, and its effect, if passed, will be, that 
expressed in its title—the reduction of war-tariff taxes; and no gentle- 
man who has yet spoken in this debate has been bold enough to assert 
that it has any other porposs, or can have any other effect. By express 
provision of the bill no duties under it are to be lower than the rates 
fixed by the Morrill tariff of 1861. That was a tariff for protection 
framed and by protectionists. After the passage of that law the 
exigencies of the Government compelled the adoption of the internal- 
revenue system, including excise taxes upon business, income taxes, 
license taxes, stamp taxes, &c. The manufacturers of the country claimed 
that the exactions of the internal-revenue system took away from them 
all the advantages which the Morrill tariff was designed to give them. 
Under such pleas the protective-tariff taxes of 1861 were increased 
from time to time by additions which are designated in the bill as ‘‘ war- 
tarifftaxes.’’ Theinternal-revenue taxes, which constituted the excuse 
for the levying of the “‘ war-tariff taxes,” stamps, licenses, income, ev- 
erything except those on liquors and tobacco, have long ago been wiped 
from the statute-books. e practical question now presented is, shall 
these ‘‘ war-tariff taxes ’’ continue when the sole excuse which the pro- 
tectionists themselves ever advanced in their favor has ceased to exist ? 
Surely this question ought not to depend for its solution upon any con- 
sideration of the principles of free trade or of protection. 

I repeat, the Morrill tariff of 1861 was a tariff framed and passed by 
protectionists. It was commended by them to the country on the theory 
that the industries protected by it were in their infancy and needed 
the aid of the taxing power of the Government to set them on their 
feet. It was further commended to the country by the promise that 
when these industries should have grown strongand prosperous by the 
aid of the law they would consent to a reduction of duties to the reve- 
nue standard, and take the ordinary chances of competition in the 
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markets of the world. Sir, the taxes which they themselves then fixed 
as the needed measure of protection have since been increased by ad- 
ditions of ‘‘ war-tariff taxes,” in ratio varying from 25 to 50 per cent. 
above that limit. 

Now, after twenty years’ enjoyment of the bounty of the people, far 
in excess of their own original demands, the oppressed tax-payers, the 
producers and laborers of the country, claim fulfillment of the promise 
made. They see that gigantic fortunes have been piled up by the 
manufacturers. They see that these infant industries have grown into 
vast and far-reaching monopolies. They see that the number of trained 
workmen, the buildings, the machinery, and the capital invested are 
capable of producing manufactured wares far in excess of the home 
demand. They see this excess practically shut out from foreign mar- 
kets by the operations of our tariff laws. They see these manufacturers 
strong enough to close their factories, turn their workmen into the 
streets, and let their costly plants lie idle for long periods, until dimin- 
ished production is brought to equation with increaseddemand. They 
see them forming combinations to keep up prices in a glutted market, 
and hear their boasts that they are able to manufacture large lines of 
highly protected wares cheaper than the manufacturers of England and 
Germany. 

The people, then, claim the promise made; they ask that these pam- 
pered devoctios of the law shall be shorn of their power to exact these 
enormous bounties and be subjected in some degree to the same com- 
petition which attends all other branches of labor and production. 
‘What is the answer tothisdemand? Itis no longer the plea of infancy 
and poverty. Time and ‘‘war-tariff taxes” have disposed of that. 
They claim that it will be ashock to the business interests of the coun- 
try todeprivethem ofthese bounties. This answer adds insult to injury. 
It assumes in effect that the people who have so long submitted to the 
exactions of the tariff have by their submission made themselves re- 
sponsible for the business relations of the favored classes, and liable to 
game at their own expense the fortunes which they have permitted to 

taken from their own pockets. But unreasonable as this contention 
is, the bill under consideration is a concession to it. It concedes pro- 
tection, and, with the exception of three additions to the free-list, calls 
only for the repeal of taxes in excess of the demands of protection—the 
war-tariff taxes levied since the passage of the Morrill tariff of 1861. 

Concession neversatisfied greed. This reasonable measure, conceding 
to the protected interests even more than justice demands, has aroused 
the bitterest hostility of all the favored classes. The arguments used 
against it are many and conflicting, for they appeal in turn to many 
interests which are not in harmony among themselves. I refer to some 
of these arguments not so much for the purpose of answering them as 
to indicate briefly what answers will be made to them in the court of 
the people. 

It is said by many gentlemen that the agitation of this question will 
imperil the success of the Democratic party in the approaching Presi- 
dential election; and several of our Republican friends have manifested 
some solicitude on this aspect of the case, a solicitude which is greatly 
to their credit and is deeply appreciated. Mr. Chairman, this argument 
deserves but one answer: it is not the business of this House to legis- 
late or omit to legislate for Presidential elections. But there is another 
answer. The Democrat who believes in this reform and consents to 
postpone the question in the hope of attracting protectionists to the 
support of the Democratic candidates is doing all that lies in his power 
to render the Democratic party unworthy of success. We intend to 
carry out this reform, or we donot. Our declarations, or better, our 
actions, should be plain and not susceptible of twointerpretations. A 
declaration that we intend to lower the tariff in case of success will 
surely make it impossible to secure the vote ofasingle protectionist. A 
declaration that we do not intend to reduce the tariff will dissolve the. 
Democratic party. 

But fortunately, sir, it is not in the power of the gentlemen who de— 
sire two-faced declarations, instead of simple action, to commit the» 
Democratic party to any course of deception on this question. Thein~ 
trenched line of protection and monopoly is the line of the Republicam 
party. The protected interests know, indeed, that they have a few dey- 
otees among so-called Democrats. They know that among Repub- 
licans are some who are restless and eager to break away from the 
support of monopoly; but they also know that the masses of the Demo- 
cratic party are in favor of tariff reform, while the masses of the Re- 
publican party, including all of its leaders, are in favor of the existing 
tariff as it stands, and can alone be relied upon to increase it. They 
will not trust the Democratic party. The confidence game so often 
outlined for the Presidential election is doomed to failure if attempted. 

But, sir, it is said that it is useless to pass this bill, because other 
branches of the Government will reject it. Itis the duty of this House, 
Mr. Chairman, to interpfet and to act upon itsown responsibility. We 
have no right to assume that any other body will reject any measure 
whatever which the House sees fit topass. If we fail for this reason to 
pass this bill you must expect, sir, to be met with the assertion that the 
body referred to would have adopted it, and where will be your answer ? 
That body can not originate revenue bills; only this House can do that. 
Those who may succeed in defeating this bill here can not be heard and 
will not be heard by the people to cast responsibility for its defeat upon 
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a body which will never have been permitted to vote upon it. Suchan 
argument is childish. 

It is urged that no bill on the subject of the tariff should be passed 
until we have had time to test the law of March, 1883. Sir, we have 
had ample time to test that law. We know now, as well as we will 
ever know, that the law of 1883, professedly passed for the purpose of 
reducing taxation, largely increased taxation on many articles of com- 
mon use and made a reduction in the aggregate of less than 2 per 
cent. The ave reduction which was fraudulently assumed to be 
made by the Republican Congress which passed the act of March, 1883— 
the reduction which they admitted ought to be made—was from 20 to 
25 per cent. The bill under consideration proposes an average reduc- 
tion of about 16 per cent., which, added to the reduction actually made 
by the law of 1883, is still less than the lowest estimate of reduction 
admitted by the advocates of that bill to be just and necessary. Sir, 
we have lived just long enough under that law to find out that it em- 
bodied a fraud upon the people—a wrong which can not too soon be 
remedied. 

It is said that the uniform reduction of 20 per cent. is empirical, un- 
scientific. Sir, if we wait for the presentation of a bill reducing duties 
on imports which will commend itself to the protected interests by 
its reasonable contents and scientific construction we shall wait until 
after the ‘‘twilight of the ” Nothing but an increase, horizontal 
or other, will ever satisfy their cravings for symmetry in the construc- 
tion of tariffs. But this objection should not be heard coming from the 
Republican opponents of this measure. 

The law of 1883 emanated from a tariff commission appointed by 
the Republican party. It was accepted and passed by the Republican 
sin eh in Congress. It was the work of experts and scientists spe- 

ially i alte to re-examine all the provisions of our tariff laws and 
propose changes in the schedule adapted to the changed condition of our 
fe mangrod aes 3 industries. It is not for the party which appointed 
them todo work, and which ratified the work when done, to charge 
now that it was unscientific. Yet thatis precisely what they do charge 
when they allege that a reduction of 20 per cent., which works no change 
in the relative status of the various articles and schedules, is empirical 
and unscientific. 

Again, it is charged that this bill will so increase importations as to 
swell the revenue and the surplus in the Treasury. Here again, sir, 
we answer them out of their own mouths. The Republican tariff law 
of 1883 was passed upon their assertion that it scaled the taxes down 
from 20 to 25 per cent., and would therefore reduce the revenue $45,- 
000,000. The first assumption was false and undoubtedly fraudulent. 
But we can not say that if the first had been true the second would 
not also have been found true. If their reasoning was good then it is 
good now. The bill under consideration certainly reduces the average 
rates 17 per cent. below those in force prior to the law of March, 1883. 
If they were not then mistaken in their argument it will reduce the 
revenues from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I admit that a surplus in the Treasury is 
in some respects an evil, I also admit that I favor this bill rather to re- 
duce taxation than to reduce revenue. Those who oppose the bill do 
so because it diminishes that kind of taxation which diverts the money 
of the people to the private uses of a favored class. We support it for 
the same reason. There is entire agreement on all sides as to its effect 
in this direction. If it shall still leave a surplus in the Treasury we 
will then inquire further how that surplus may be disposed of, and will 
indulge the hope that pending that inquiry the evil may be in some 
degree mitigated by a change of administration. 

The last of these objections which I shall notice is the one most fre- 
quently used by the Republican opponents of this measure—that the 
bill is the entering-wedge to the establishment of the policy of free 
trade. None of these gentlemen go so far as to say that they would 
vote for the bill if they believed it were not theinitiation of free trade; 
but it is evident from the tone of their remarks that they are quite 
willing to let such an impression go tothe country. But as many of 
them seem incapable of discriminating between free trade and tariff for 
revenue, a word or two may be in po on thatsubject. No one is de- 
manding free trade atthis time. Itis not probable that free trade will 
be advocated by any party or by any considerable number of persons 
at any time in the future. Free trade would necessitate direct tax- 
ation, and direct taxation under the Constitution must be apportioned 
among the States according to representation and not according to as- 
sessed value of property. The States most in in reduction of 
impost duties are the States upon which this rule of the Constitution 
would bear with greatest weight. It is not fora moment to be as- 
sumed that they will ever favor a policy which would subject them to 
such unequal burdens. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the friends of this bill, while they deny that such 
discussion is now in place, are not anxious to avoid the discussion of the 
relative merits of for revenue and tariff for protection. Nor will 
they pledge themselves to remain forever silent after the ‘‘ war-tariff 
taxes” are removed. They will then be ready to meet the great prac- 
tical economic question to arise: whether the policy of protection should 
be continued indefinitely or at all? And they are ready now, Mr. Chair- 
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man, if the opponents of this bill insist upon it, to anticipate the dis- 
cussion of that question either in this House or before the people. 

It is not my purpose, noris it necessary, Mr. Chairman, to enter into 
the philosophy of the question, or to cite here great tables of statistics 
for the purpose of proving any set of propositions. All that has been 
sufficiently done by gentlemen who have preceded me in this debate. 
I notice, to answer briefly, some of the arguments most frequently used 
on this floor in favor of the continuance of high protective tariffs. One 
argument—and it has been the most effective of all, for it is addressed 
to the most numerous class of voters in the country, the farmer—is that 
protection furnishes a home market by diversifying industry and build- 
ing up communities engaged in tradesand occupations which consume 
the farmer’s product and do not compete with his labor. 

If other evidence were wanting, Mr. Chairman, I should confidently 
appeal to what has been said in this debate for proof of the falsity of 
the argument and the utter failure of the policy. Several gentlemen 
have attempted to figure out the proportion of agricultural products 
consumed at home. With unlimited supplies of ink and paper, with 
ample time and full liberty to bend the figures to their will, not one 
of them has succeeded in making an equation between home supply 
and home demand. ‘The boldest of them was only able to carry do- 
mestic consumption up to 92 per cent. of domestic supply, leaving 8 
por cent. to be disposed of in foreign markets. And yet they admit, 

or they do not dare to deny, that 1 per cent. tobe sold in foreign mar- 
kets means a failure of the policy, for the foreign price of the surplus 
to be sold, no matter how small it may be, fixes the price of the por- 
tion sold for domesticuse. This after twenty-three years of protection. 

Admitting that no more than 8 per cent. is available for export, what 
now is the prospect of the absorption of that 8 per cent. in the home 
market? If demanded here it must be for consumers not themselves 
engaged in agriculture. Willacontinuance of protection furnish these 
consumers to the domestic market? Iap to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] for the answer to this ques- 
tion. He said in his speech at the opening of this debate, and nearly 
every gentleman who has spoken on that side has indorsed his state- 
ment—none contradicting it—that the manufacturing establishments 
of this country are to-day capable of producing wares far in excess of 
the demands of domestic consumption. The statement is undoubtedly 
true; and, being true, no argument is needed to show that all hope of 
eee the domestic surplus in the domestic markets must be aban- 

oned. 

With this prospect in view our farmers are threatened with the loss 
of their foreign market for their great staples. Foreign nations have 
grown weary of uprorat, to our policy which forces them to buy our 
agricultural products while refusing to take anything from them in 
exchange. Barred out by prohibitory tariffs from selling in our mar- 
kets, they are seeking other sources of supply for products which they 
have heretofore purchased from our people. They have been partially 
successful in this, and will not rest until they shall be entirely relieved 
from the necessity of buying in markets where they are not permitted 
tosell. Already the staple products of our agriculture begin to feel 
the effects of increased production in India and Australia, and the time 
is not far distant when our surplus of production, instead of finding a 
market in foreign ports, must rot in the fields, serving there no pur- 
pose but to depress the price of that which is consumed at home. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] endeavors to dispose 
of this view of the subject by telling us of a man who owned land ad- 
joining a manufacturing town in his State who prospered in a fair degree 
by selling his products to the people of the town. No doubt, Mr. 
Chairman, many other similar instances might be cited in the vicinity of 
every city in the country, without regard to whether the city is given up 
to manufactures or not. This city of Washington, which has no manu- 
factures whatever, would furnish many such examples. But the argu- 
ment will not be effective until we are enabled to class strawberries and 
green corn, lettuce and asparagus among the staple agricultural products 
of the country. It is an infinitesimal portion of our agricultural lands 
that is or ever will be available for such purposes. Men situated like 
the one mentioned by the gentleman from Connecticut never need the 
aid of law. The millions of farmers of this country can not find mar- 
kets for ‘‘ garden sass.” They must raise the great staples for the gen- 
eral markets and must have remunerative prices insuch markets or go 
down, down under their load of debt and taxes. No, sir; protection does 
nothing for the farmers, no matter what it may do for the few market 
gardeners. Its purpose is to compel them to buy in a market where 
competition is excluded by statute, while they must sell in markets 
open to competition from the whole world. 

But it is claimed that protection, by encouraging the investment of 
capital in manufactures, leads to competition in the home market and 
lowers prices, Experience has shown that this isnot true. It is occa- 
sionally true. The Spanish proverb says: Greediness bursts the bag. 
The mad race of competition artificially stimulated sometimes gluts 
the markets with goods manufactured on borrowed capital. Forced 


sales and fall in prices momentarily ensue; but the vast aggregations 
of capital invested soon put order in the market. The disturbing ele- 
ment is quickly withdrawn by combinations of capital, the mills are 
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shut down, and prices arbitrarily maintained until the balance of the 
protected market is restored. In this way the farmers who have paid 
the cost of building up and enriching the capitalists in manu- 
factures are cheated out of the promised results of competition. 

But more, sir; far from giving to the farmers the reward promised 
for their long years of tax-paying, these men now besiege the execu- 
tive department of our Government and clamor for reciprocity treaties 
by which they may find markets for their surplus manufactures in 
Mexico and South America. The natural effects of this policy, if 
carried out, will be to make and maintain high prices for their prod- 
ucts without the necessity of periodically stopping their mills and let- 
ting their plants lie idle. 

I protest, sir, that this involves a breach of faith. Was it the under- 
standing that when the conditions of competition were secured through 
the aid of bounties paid by the farmers of the country the manufact- 
ures might destroy the effect of competition by widening their market? 

,Or was it not a part of the implied agreement upon which prohibitory 
duties have been tolerated that the manufacturers should limit the sale 
of their products to the domestic market? When otherwise will the 

icultural producers of the country enjoy with certainty the benefits 
of the competition in the home market which has been promised them? 
Fairness to this great interest, Mr. Chairman, demands that a prohibi- 
tion of the export of domestic manufactures shall go hand in hand with 
the continuance of protective duties. But far from admitting any ob- 
ligation for the bounties they have so long enjoyed, these favored classes 
bend there energies and use their combined capital in efforts to cheat 
the farmers out of the benefits of competition by conspiracies to dimin- 
ish production and at the same time to extend their markets in Mexico 
and South America. 

I have said, sir, that the pleas of infancy and debility are no longer 
employed. They are not openly insisted upon, but the advocates of 

ion on this floor imply them when they tell us of the conse- 
quences of the passage of this bill—mills closed, workmen starving in 
the streets, and bankruptcy and ruin everywhere. There is bad faith 
in all of this, Mr. Chairman. When exulting over the effects of pro- 


tection and appealing to national pride, forgetful then of other consid- 
erations, they of the cheapness of American manufactures, and 


claim to undersell the English in their own markets. A distinguished 
advocate of protection, who took a prominent part in framing and pass- 
ing the law of March, 1883, said to me very recently that that law im- 
posed duties on a great number of articles which no longer need pro- 
tection. I asked him for a list of them, but he declined to furnish it. 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] has stated on this floor 
that sixty articles embraced in the existing tariff schedules manufact- 
ured in his State do not need protection because they can be made 
cheaper there than in England. But he did not name them nor pro- 
pose to place them on the free-list. 

But we are able to pick up a little definite information on this sub- 
ject from the literature furnished by the protectionists themselves, fur- 
nished for another purpose, and for that reason more valuable. I hold 
in my hand a pamphlet marked ‘‘ Tariff Tract No. 6, published by the 
American Iron and Steel Association, James M. Swank, secretary,” 
in which I find two paragraphs, which I read, as follows: 

As one proof of this you have only to look over the exports from our country 
to foreign countries of our manufactured commodities. e are sending to other 
nations yearly our agricultural implements, including fanning-mills, horse-pow- 
ers, mowers and reapers, plows, cultivators, forks, hoes, &c., carriages, carts, 
cotton goods, railroad-cars, locomotives, steam-engines, watches, clocks, glass 
and glassware, hats, ca boots, shoes, wearing apparel, machinery, cutlery, 
STko tool; files, saws, raa nana, Tndia-rubber goods, feds Tae, SES: 

, harness, organs, pia: 5 A > -presses, y 
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We are steadily, year by year, increasing the variety and quality as well as 
the quantity wearesendingabroad. Among these last year were over 148,000,000 
Yarda of cotton goods, and nearly 400,000 clocks. If you will go to the leading 
dry-goods stores in Liverpool and Manchester you will find hundreds of pieces 
of our cotton goods being sold, equal in quality and texture to any they are 
making in England and at less price than they can sell those of their own manu- 
facturing; while the “ Yankee clocks,” as they call them, are scattered all over 
their country. Ouragricultural tools and implements, ouraxes, our ed ools, 
our machines, and hundreds of other kinds of manufactured commodities, are 
found for sale in every town of any size in the kingdom. Weare, therefore, not 


only Sopes with England in all the markets of the world, but competing 
with her in her own markets at home. 


On this whole list of articles our tariff taxes average between 30 and 
40 per cent. ad valorem—on some of them over 50 per cent.; and the 
same is probably true of the ‘“‘ hundreds of other kinds of manufactured 
commodities’? which are not specifically named. Now, sir, it is cer- 
tainly true that if our manufacturers can make these goods here, pay 
freight, insurance, exchange, consuls’ fees, and other charges in send- 
ing them to England, and then sell them in competition at their own 
doors with the manufacturers of England, they do not need protection 
against that pauper labor which they supplant on its own soil. No man 
will seriously deny this, and I beg you to observe, Mr. Chairman, that 
a great portion of these articles named—saying nothing of the ‘‘hun- 
dreds of others’? not named—are of composite character. They require 
for their construction large numbers of different forms of various metals, 
wood, leather, cloth, and other materials which figure separately on 
our tariff schedules. If combined in manufacture they need no pro- 
tection, it is a fair and reasonable presumption that they do not need it 


in theirsimplestate. And so the list of heavily protected articles which 
need no ion is greatly extended. 

But what advocate of protection was found in 1883, or is found now, 
proposing either to reduce or abolish the duties on any one of these 
articles? It might well be, sir, that if they would act in good faith 
and frankly propose to put on the free-list the articles which they well 
know no longer need protection against the dreaded pauper labor of 
Europe, the friends of revenue reform could meet them and agree to 
continue yet longer the present protective duties on other articles 
which may possibly needsuch bounty. But, sir, they resist with des- 

tion every attempt at reduction. They admit no compromise. 
ey demand more, and will be satisfied with not one cent less. And 
here I may remark that while they now clamor to be let alone, and cry 
out against any reopening of the tariff question, it is but a short time 
since they were of a very different mind. Only last fall, just before the 
opening of this session of Congress, the Bulletin of the American Iron 
and Steel Association, copies of which were kindly sent to me for my 
guidance, demanded loudly that Congress should reopen the tariff ques- 
tion and repeal the beggarly reductions made by the law of 1883, and 
particularly so raise the duties as to create in this country ‘‘a cotton- 
tie industry,” ‘*a tin-plate industry,” and several other industries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the favorite argument of the protectionists is 
that protection upholds the wages of the American laborer and saves 
him from the wretched state of the pauper laborer of England. Many 
tables have been compiled and published here and elsewhere showing 
rates of wages paid inthis country and in England. Tablesalso are pre- 
sented to show the purchasing power of the wages paid in both coun- 
tries. I doubt, Mr. Chairman, if any correct conclusions can be drawn 
from such comparisons. Thousands of circumstances which affect rates 
of and purchasing power in both countries are necessarily ex- 
cluded from view in those tables, and those which are most carefully 
compiled leave us with the impression that they are deceptive and un- 
satisfactory. A few simple facts not open to dispute or qualification 
will lead us to more accurate conclusions than a volume of such figures. 

Let us inquire to what class of this argument refers. It 
excludes all persons engaged in agriculture. Work on the farm is not 
t‘ labor” in the sense in which protectionists use that word. By the 
census of 1880 the whole number of persons engaged in manufactures, 
mining, and mechanical industries in the United States was 3,837,112, 
and this number included 631,988 females and 133,607 boys and girls 
15 years of age and under. There are included also many thousands 
who can have no possible interest in protection, who unquestionably 
are burdened by protection, always in their means of living, and gen- 
erally through the operation of the tariff upon articles used in their busi- 
ness. It is necessary to deduct these from the aggregate in order toas- 
certain the number of people to whom the argument applies. I select 
none but those in regard to whom no question can be raised. 

This total of 3,837,112 includes bakers, blacksmiths, brewers, malt- 
sters, bridge builders and contractors, buildersand contractors, butchers, 
carpenters and joiners, coopers, fishermen, gas-works employés, stone- 
cutters, masons, meat and fruit packers, millers, oil-well operators, la- 
borers and refiners, paper-hangers, plasterers, plumbers and gasfitters, 
pump-makers, quarrymen, railroad builders, roofers, slaters, upholster- 
ers,and wheelwrights, to the number, inall, of 1,188,874. This total also 
includes carpet-makers, charcoal and lime burners, clock and watch 
makers and repairers, confectioners, engineers and firemen, engravers, 
gun and lock smiths, machinists, milliners, dress-makers, seamstresses, 
painters and varnishers, photographers, stave-makers, tailors and tail- 
oresses, tinners, tinware-makers, and wood-choppers, to the number, in 
all, of 863,646. It is certain that at least one-half of this last number 
have as little direct interest in the tariff as the farmers themselves. 
But including them all it will appear that the whole number of per- 
sons whose wages are subject to be directly affected by protection, if 
they can be affected by it at all, is 2,748,238. The whole number of 
persons engaged in agriculture in 1880 was 7,670,493. And these 
farmers for over twenty years have submitted to an average tax of not 
less than 40 per cent. on everything they have had to buy for the 
ostensible purpose of keeping up the wages of this small handful of 
our people. 

I admit without further inquiry the general proposition that the 
average wages of the people have been and are higher than those of per- 
sons € in similar ocenpations in Europe, and also will admit, for 
the sake of the argument, that the purchasing power of the wages is 
as great here as there. Laying aside the question whether it pays us 
as a people to keep up the wages of a small class by such exorbitant 
taxation upon the necessaries of life, we come to inquire whether this 
difference in wages is in fact due to protection or to other causes. The 
statement of a single fact, disputed by nobody, suffices to dispose of 
the claim that it is due to protection. England with free trade pays 
higher wages than Germany and France with protective tariffs. The 
difference in wages is due entirely to the fact that in Europe popula- 
tion is crowded and land is not to be had. Given the same state of 
things here, and the same results will follow. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], assuming erroneously 
that the whole number of 3,837,112 persons found to be engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits are dependent for occupation 
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on the protective tariff, asks what would be the effect of diverting them 
from those pursuits and sending them forth to competein other branches 
of labor. Saying nothing of the effects of this bill, which leaves an 
average of protective duties of about 30 per cent. ad valorem, I deny 
that even absolute free trade, the abolition of all customs duties, would 
send the half of them into other pursuits. 

Between 1860 and 1880, 122,966,221 acres were added to the area of 
improved lands of the United States. Over 50,000 miles of new rail- 
roads were constructed and put in operation. Vast additions were made 
to coastwise and inland tonnage. Thousands of mines have been opened 
west of the Mississippi River, and numerous other demands for labor 
have followed upon this enormous development of our material re- 
sources, none of which are in the slightest degree dependent upon the 
tariff. Let me then answer the gentleman from Maine by asking him 
another question: What would have been the effect upon the wages of 
factory operatives if the hands and brains which have gone into the re- 
ZPA AP and continuous cultivation of these lands, the building and 
operating of the railroads and steamboat lines, and other pursuits de- 
pendent upon these, had been driven to compete for work and bread in 
the manufacturing centers of the country? But go further, cancel in 
imagination all the lands within the borders of this country not now 
actually occupied, keep up your protective tariffs or raise them higher, 
and with a manufacturing capacity now in excess of the home demand 
and without a foreign market, tell me where will be the wages of your 
factory operatives in five years from now? I have not a particle of 
doubt that in less time than that they will be lower than they are in 
England. 


they find labor high. pro- 
tective-tariff laws is that Jano ia eoo ies oa pee them to compete 
without a bounty with the low-priced labor of Europe. The tariff law 
is passed, and straightway they impudently claim that the wages of 
labor are high by reason of the tariff. 

The tariff, sir, has never added one dollar directly or indirectly to 
the wages of the American workman. The manufacturer has never 
paid one dollar in which hewas not compelled to pay because of 
the scarcity of labor, and the scarcity of labor has never been in the 
slightest degree due to the tariff. There has always been absolute free 
trade in labor, and the manufacturer has never failed to use it remorse- 
lessly to depress the rate of wages. The records of this House prove 
that they import foreign labor under contract and transfer the dreaded 
pauper labor of Europe to this country to deprive our native workmen 
of the benefits of the scarcity of labor produced by the natural causes 
which I have mentioned. 

A bill is before this House to prohibit such transactions accompanied 
by the report of a committee containing the proofs. The census returns 
show that native workmen are gradually being crowded out of the em- 
ployments which have been fostered by tariff bounties for their sup- 

benefit. In Rhode Island and Massachusetts over 25 per cent. 
of the population found in 1880 were of foreign birth; in Connecticut, 
over 20 per cent. If the children of these people of foreign birth, born 
in the last twenty-five years, were added it would no doubt appear that 
but little more than one-half of the population is, in any true sense, 
native. The same proportion holds in the manufacturing centers of 
Pennsylvania. 

But, sir, even in this country we are not without examples of the 
effects of a crowded population upon the wages of labor. In this 
country, as in all others, there are often found in crowded localities 
those whose hopeless poverty, if not the lack or loss of ambition or 
other incentive, binds them to the spot. And here in our large cities 
such people are as effectually barred from icipation in the great 
natural advantages of the country, as tho they lived in Europe. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania tr. KELLEY] has told us the story 
of the trace-chains, and how the poor women who make them labor for 
starvation wages. He told us of the poverty and suffering in the slums 
of London to affright us from the passage of this bill. 

Sir, the gentleman should know—does know—that Berlin and Paris, 
capitals of protected countries, will match every picture of poverty and 
suffering which he has drawn for us. Will he dare to say that Néw 
York and Philadelphia, his own city, have no slums, no unfortunate 
people who work for starvation ? Are the shirt-makers of those 
cities, too poor to escape from their merciless employers, better paid 
than the women who make the trace-chains? He knows they are not. 
He knows that this unfortunate class in every city in the world are paid 

on wages, are insufficiently fed and clothed, are housed in cham- 
bers where the light is dim and the air impure—where vice, disease, 
and death lie in wait for them. 

But why dilate upon this subject? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] has produced and read upon this floor evidence that in the 
coke regions of Pennsylvania women and young girls from 12 to 16 
years of age are in labor that would tax the strength of strong 
men, handling coke-forks in crowded rooms, breathing poisonous gases 
in a temperature of 110°. No member on this floor from that State 


has questioned the evidence. Sir, the argument which the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania attempts to draw from the slums of London and the 
condition of the poor in England is fitly attended and sufficiently an- 
swered by his absurd assumption that the passage of the bill under 
consideration will ‘‘add pernicious anemia to the list of diseases with 
which our poing poopie are already familiar.” 

Protection, Mr. irman, has enriched the manufacturers as a class, 
but it has robbed the people at large. It has failed on every point to 
do what it promised for the country. It has notcreated the home market 
for the products of our agriculture. It has produced the conditions of 
competition in manufactures, but by combinations of capital it has 
cheated the people out of the legitimate fruits of that competition. It 
has added nothing to the wages of labor, but has constantly striven 
and is still striving to defraud the native laborer of the advantages 
which naturally belong to him by reason of our comparatively sparse 
population and abundance of land. 

But independently of all these considerations this bill ought to pass. 
As I have said, it leaves untouched the principle and policy of protec- 
tion. It deals with the ‘‘ war-tariff taxes” only, and does not entirely 
remove them except in a few cases. To the extent of the reduction 
made it will prevent exactions upon our people in excess of the require- 
ments of protection as stated by its own advocates. If this bill shall 
become a law the average of duties on all cotton goods under it will be 
31.50 per cent. ad valorem, about 7 per cent. less than under the 
present law; on hemp, jute, and flax goods 24.60 per cent. ad valorem, 
about 4 per cent. less than the average under the law now in force; on 
wool and woolen goods, 46.43 per cent. ad valorem, against 57.70 per 
cent. now levied; on metals and manufactures of metal, 29.81 per cent., 
against 35.19 per cent. under the law of 1883; on crockery and glass- 
ware, 44.12 per cent., against 53.16 as now. 

Can it be said that these reductions are unreasonable? Or will it be 
claimed that the rates established by the bill are insufficient for protec- 
tion? To this it may be said now, and gentlemen may rely upon it 
it will be insisted upon again in that other forum to which we are all 
tending, that no gentleman who has so far spoken upon this floor has 
undertaken to point out a single rate established by the bill which is 
below the requirements of protection. They do not condescend to so 
simple a means of ent, but in presence of a measure which leaves 
the average rate of all tariff duties over 30 per cent. ad valorem they 
fall to shrieking about free trade and the pauper labor of Europe. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of this committee for 
a moment to the attitude of parties and factions toward this bill and 
the subject of revenue reform. The whole situation is reduced to two 
statements of facts and one conclusion: We have an actual surplus now 
in the Treasury in excess of demands to date of at least $50,000,000; we 
are taking from the pockets of the people every year from $75,000,000 
to $100,000,000 in excess of the annual necessary expenditures of the 
Government; and the conclusion is that honesty and sound policy re- 
quire a reduction of the revenues. So far no disagreement here or else- 
where. We have our choice to reduce the revenues of the Government 
by reducing or repealing the internal-revenue taxes on whisky and to- 
bacco, or by reducing the duties on foreign imports, the taxes—war 
taxes—on hats, caps, boots, shoes, clothing, blankets, knit goods, crock- 
ery, cutlery, glassware—in short, on the necessaries of life. 

The majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, representing a 
large majority of the Democratic party in this House and in the coun- 
try, bring forward this bill which reduces the war taxes on the neces- 
saries of life and leaves untouched all taxes on whisky and tobacco. 
The issue so made is a plain one: necessaries of life on the one hand, 
whisky and tobacco on the other. From whichshall the taxes be taken 
to reduce the surplus revenue which all admit ought to be reduced? 
The solid Republican minority in this House, with the exception of four 
gentlemen from Minnesota, and a fraction of Democrats elected from 
manufacturing districts, array themselves in opposition to the bill. 
Many of them, all the leaders of this opposition, admit, and none of them 
deny, that they prefer to make the needed reduction of surplus revenues 
by repealing the taxes on whisky and tobacco, and to leave untouched 
the war taxes on the necessaries of life. Mr. KELLEY and Mr. RAN- 
DALL frankly avow this intention and argue in its favor. Not one of 
their followers on either side disclaims it. But many of those gentle- 
men who have spoken pretend, while opposing this bill, to be in favor 
of reduction of the duties on imports. These gentlemen, Mr. Chair- 
man, will be judged hereafter by their actions and not by their words. 

First, sir, let us look at the action of the Republican minority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, five gentlemen among the oldest and 
most experienced in this House, familiar with the subject in all its 
details. It was their privilege in any event, it was their duty, if they 
believed the present tariff ought to be reduced, and were not satisfied 
with the bill of the majority, to report a substitute for it. Instead of 
reporting such bill or recommending amendments of the bill of the 
majority, they reported an argument againstany changes in the existing 

iff, and against free trade. The reports placed the subject in contro! 
of the House. The bill wasready to be considered, and when considered 
any member had the privilege of offering and advocating amendments 
to the bill or a substitute for it. But the opponents of this bill voted 
against its consideration in Committee of the Whole, and in so doing 
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voted, no matter what their mental intention may have been, 
against the consideration or passage of any bill whatever reducing war- 
tariff taxes on the necessaries of life. 

When the bill was taken up for consideration we had a right to ex- 
pect, sir, that some of these gentlemen who say they favor reduction 
or modification of the tariff would point out in the debate what 
amendments they desired in order to make this bill worthy of their 
support. We have listened, sir, to vague general denunciations of this 
bill, and high-flown declamations about the evils of free trade; but we 
have yet to hear the first suggestion of a proposal to amend or perfect 
this bill or to offer a substitute reducing or modifying the tariff taxes 
on any single article. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, we were noti- 
fied shortly after general debate began by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY] that at the close of that debate he will move to strike 
out the enacting clause, and so endeavor to defeat the passage not only 
of this bill but of any bill to reduce ‘‘ war-tariff taxes.” 

Sir, these gentlemen are ing a record of action here which no 
words can ever wipe out or obscure. A vote to-morrow to strike out 
the enacting clause of this bill gives the lie to every profession of de- 
sire or willingness to reduce unnecessary taxation. Those who favor 
such reduction in the interest of the people will vote against that mo- 
tion, and, if it is defeated, will proceed deliberately to consider this 
bill line by line, and anxiously inquire what changes can be made to 
perfect it and give to the country a measure of relief suited alike to 
the condition of business, the rights of consumers of domestic manu- 
factures, and the needs of the Government. 

For this great purpose, Mr. Chairman, they stand ready to receive 
and consider candidly and fairly warning, reproof, or instruction from 
friend or foe. Those who vote for the motion and to defeat this bill, 
without attempt to amend it, will simply say by their votes that they 
desire indefinite continuance of ‘‘ war-tariff taxes’’ on the necessaries 
of life twenty years after the conclusion of the war and long after the 
repeal of the excise and internal-revenue taxes which led to their en- 
actment. Defeat this bill to-morrow, and the issue which goes to the 
country in November is so made up. 

A word in conclusion, Mr. Chairman. The Republican opponents of 
this bill and of tariff reduction, while struggling frantically to prevent 
its consideration, have told us that they welcome the issue which it 
makes, and that upon that issue they will defeat the Democratic party 
in the coming Presidential election. I know not how that may be, sir, 
and have never taken time to consider that phase of the subject. Pos- 
sibly their predictions may prove true. No lioness ever t for her 
whelps with the tenacity and desperation of protectionists fighting for 
the last cent of bounty and tribute. They have nearly all the capital 
of the country and a large share of its best brains in their pay. They 
are skilled in political intrigue, in the arts of balancing and neutral- 
izing opaing intereta They havethe machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in their hands and a powerful and able press to assist them 
and misrepresent this bill and its friends. They may succeed now. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this question will never down. The people are 
aroused upon it in the West, and many answering voices come to them 
already from the Eastern and the Middle States. The continuance of 
war taxes after twenty years of peace will not much longer be toler- 
ated, This agitation will go on and on until it may be a worse thing 
shall in the end befall those who now reject a measure of relief sub- 
ject to no fair criticism but this, that it falls short of the requirements 
of justice to the people. 

a J ONES, of Wisconsin, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. Sia ER, of Wisconsin, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 

ndix. : 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, addressed the committee. [See 
Appandix. ] n 

Mr. FERRELL. Mr. Chairman, I consider it my duty before this 
bill shall have reached a vote of the House to offer some reasons why I 
am op to the agitation of the tariff question at this time. 

At the outset, therefore, I desire to say that I have never considered 
this great economic matter as fit subject for partisan political control. 
Moreover, I condemn the proposition which attempts to disturb the 
great business and industrial centers of the country by the constant 
agitation of this question, which serves only to render uncertain the 
values of pro; and to depreciate public confidence in business in- 
tegrity. Such legislation is not only impolitic, but it is statesmanship 
perverted to evil purposes and results. 

As the success of a nation depends upon the confidence the people 
repose in the law-making power, such power should, when exercised by 
either party, aim to correct abuses and irregularities rather than at- 
tempt to revolutionize asystem long established which may have served 
to enhance the prosperity of the country, unless it can be demonstrated 
beyond all peradventure that the good which is to flow from such revo- 
lution will be greater and more lasting than the benefits accruing from 


the recognized and habitual course. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that there are wrongs under the pro- 
tection system, to abolish it for free trade will not only effectually eradi- 
cate the evil, but in the doing of it you cut the throat of the business 
and prosperity of the country and deliberately starve the workingmen 


and their families. Common sense, business sagacity, and humane 


judgment all agree, however, that the more conservative course should 
be followed of treating the ulcer on the body-politic by removing the 
poison and restoring the system to healthful action. The remedy pre- 
scribed by this bill is of the nature I have referred to, and is infinitely 
worse than the disease. 

Upon the question of taxation as applied to the collection of revenue 
to cover the expenses of the Government, legislators and citizens alike 
should agree, in my opinion, upon the proposition to abolish the internal- 
revenue taxsystem. The time haspassed when this burden isany longer 
necessary to be borne by our people. With a large surplus in the Treas- 
ury and annually increasing, war taxes may well be allowed to lapse 
and the country be freed from the last of the burdens imposed by the 
necessities of the rebellion. That there is not unanimity of thought and 
purpose on this matter is to be regretted. The causes moving to this 
non-agreement are not creditable to the element who object to the aboli- 
tion of this form of taxation, their desire being rather to let this sur- 
plus referred to increase and accumulate than to see the heavy phalanx 
of revenue office-holders now in service broken up and retired. 

But while I believe this system should be done away with, and the 
people relieved from a species of taxation peculiarly annoying during a 
period of profound pefce, I as firmly believe that the tariff should re- 
main solidly i without a shadow of wavering, that home labor 
and home products may be protected from the fatal competition of the 
cheap pauper labor of foreign nations. The basis of protective duties 
should not be a sliding scale. In my judgment only a permanent one 
will or can stimulate the growth of industrial products, and afford the 
artisan and agriculturist alike the mutual use and benefits of each 
other’s labor. Upon this solid foundation only can be created an avail- 
able, convenient, and cheap home market for all classes of people and 
all species of products. 

Protective duties, carefully laid, on articles of trade which are manu- 
factured abroad, and mostly seek a market here, and brought into direct 
competition with similar goods of our own production, I consider not 
only legitimate but absolutely necessary. These duties should not 
only not be removed, but should not be disturbed. The agitation of 
the question tends to frighten capital already invested, and to intimi- 
date that which seeks investment. It tends to render the artisan dis- 
satisfied because uncertain of his future. 

Solidity of principle and determination of purpose, founded upon pru- 
dence, sagacity, and experience, are all essential to business success and 
prosperity. These can not exist as the outcome of debate and discus- 
sion based on a doubt as to the virtue and value of the principle in- 
volved. We have had free trade in this country—and have suffered. 
We have tried protection—and the nation has p: in a miracu- 
lous manner. Under the former business ted and the country 
went backward. Under the latter life and animation filled all the ar- 
teries of trade and manufacture, business channels flowed with pros- 
perity, and the country went forward with renewed vigor, enterprise, 
and assured success. Sloth was stamped upon the policy of the one; 
progress and growth marked the other. 

There was a period in ourearlier history when we found it necessary to 
encourage manufactures—if we were to have any, even the least, national 
development—by means other than the ordinary ones of patronage of 
their products. Very few goods of our own manufacture, in that early 
day, were to be found in our markets or used by our people. Almost 
every want was supplied by foreign skill and labor. In that we offered 
every inducement to capital to invest in manufacturing enterprises. 
Property, in lands, was made a gift, taxes were held in abeyance on 
real and personal estate, and many and unusual privileges were con- 
ferred. 

And now, in the midst of our rapid development, although young in 
comparison with our foreign competitors who have had their “‘ plants” 
established for centuries, with all the improvements which we have 
reached, and which we cherish with so much pride and admiration, 
even now we are asked to turn back from these results of active and 
p ive civilization and take up the primitive life of the past—to 
simply till the soil while England and the balance of Europe shall fur- 
nish us with what we need in all branches of the mechanic arts. 

We are asked to loosen our grasp on what we have mastered, and, to 
change the figure, to halt in the march which civilized industry and 
open competition with the world are now making toward our markets. 
Who has asked for this radical change in the policy which has so long 
and favorably guided our business interests? Has it come from the 
manufacturer or his workmen? Has it come from the agriculturist or 
his farm hands? Has it been heard from the lips of those who know 
what toil in the workshop, the mine, or the ship-yard means? It has 
come from none of these, but, with the single exception of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt], whose large per- 
sonal gain would be found in free ore, all who support this mischievous 
measure are found in the ranks of the legal profession, and they reason 
from their exalted status as mere theorists. 

On the contrary, the testimony from all classes of manufacturers, 
notably of iron and glass, with their artisans and workmen, and the wool- 
growers, is against this bill. Only a few importers interested in their 
own personal gain by securing the control of our markets against the 
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roducts of American workmen, and a number of free-trade clubs in 

ew York, formed in the interest of ish manufacturers and fed by 
English gold, in no sense employers of American labor nor tillers of 
American soil—who are in no wise acquainted with the operations of 
productive capital in our mills, mines, and furnaces—these are theonly 
people who favor the of this measure. The denunciations 
against this bill have been dignified butstrong and convincing, and the 
result should be what the country desires—its emphatic defeat. 

I had concluded, after the question had been referred to a commis- 
sion brought about by the wise and judicious efforts of the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. EATON ], then a Senator of the United 
States, and now an equally honored and distinguished member of this 
body, aided by the influence of the tariff convention held in New York 
in 1881, with its exhaustive discussion of all phases of the subject, 
followed by the exciting session of Congress which passed the act of 
1883, that the matter was laid at rest for a time at least But my own 
belief has proved a fallacy, and the earnest wish of the country has 
been deliberately disregarded. Just as the good qualities of the actof 
1883 were beginning to be understood and accepted and its bad ones 
exposed, the spirit of agitation has again become rampant and the dry 
bones of free trade again begin to rattle. The work of the Forty- 
eighth Congress should have been to remove the unjust discriminations 
and mistakes of its predecessor rather than to have engendered the 
strife and dissension which thus far has marked our deliberations. 

That the reduction of tariff duties on imports will stimulate the 
shipping of them to this country is too plain a proposition to need any 
argument. The conclusion is Sanai in that the United States will 
be flooded with the goods of Europe to the great detriment of our 
manufacturers. In this competition American mills must close and 
American workmen are thrown out upon the streets to hunt or beg for 
their bread and butter. Upon the face of this bill the tax appears to 
be reduced. Is that a real and beneficial reduction of taxation which 
shuts our shops and imposes an untold burden of poverty and enforced 
i upon the country to support, and at the same time opens the 
flood-gates of free trade to the pauper labor of England, France, and 
Germany? It is a reduction, but such as discriminates only in favor 
of foreign manufacturers. The effect of this bill will be to reduce the 
wages of the country to the European standard, for it is only by this 
means that our workshops can meet the influx of foreign products. In 
no other way can they sustain themselves against their free-trade com- 
petitors. Do employés or workmen want this state of things? They 
will answer in their own good time and way. 

Europe has and may continue to enjoy her class distinctions of per- 
manent rulers and servants, but in this country we elevate the 
worker and bread-winner, ing him equal to any and opening to him 
all paths which lead to wealth, honor, and distinction. We want no 
legislation which will tend to undo this and render negative the genius 
of our institutions. Yet the measure under discussion tends strongly 
in this fatal direction, and should therefore be crushed. Rather than 
this give us laws which will still more efficiently assure the largest 
measure of education and protection to all citizens alike in the common 
race for fortune, honor, and decent life. 

While such a wide difference of opinion exists between Europe and 
America upon these questions of business prosperity and social life, we 
can not afford to slight even incidental protection if we would main- 
tain intact our present industrial and social progress as against the 
free-trade theoriesand practicesof England. Her policy of * and 
good-will to all nations” is a wolf’s ery and should be heeded, that it 
may be rebuked and resisted. As in colonial days, when even the Bible 
was not allowed to be printed here, when wool and flax manufactures 
were repressed and American factories were declared a nuisance, and 
when English statesmen expressed the opinion that “‘ the colonies ought 
not to be permitted to make even a hobnail,’’ so in this day is Eng- 
land’s attitude toward America and American manufacturing enter- 
prise. The advocacy of this bill bears the impress of this same ‘‘ hob- 
nail” policy. England’s proscriptive policy bore its natural fruit in 
that early day in the loss of her colonies and in the erection of a great 
and free Republic. Shall we, as one of the foremost nations of the earth 
to-day, yield to her insolent demands what we refused as her dependent 
colonies? 

Permit me to adduce some testimony against the principle involved 
in this bill gathered from various sources. The argument of Hon. 
Columbus Delano on the wool industry of the United States is not only 
suggestive but highly instructive. It appears in the evidence taken 
before the Ways and Means Committee. Even the slight reduction 
made upon this staple by the present law cost that industry about 
$12,000,000. He says as to the effect of the act of 1883: 


The passage of the tariff act of March 3, 1883, has already crippled this impor- 
tant industry, and ifthe rates of duty imposed by the act of 1867 be not restored 
its destruction may be regurded as an accomplished fact. 

If required to give reasons for these conclusions I submit the following: 

First. The price of wool before the passage of the act of 1883 was barely remu- 
nerative; the subsequent reduction of prices has been so t as to preclude 
profit, except perhaps in some of the Territories and sparsely-settled States. 
where the price of land is exceedingly low. I venture to state, without fear oi 
successful contradiction, that the clip of 1883 has been sold by the producers at 
pri in different States from 2 to 5 cents pound less than the clip 


ices varying 
of 1882, The producers in no States, so far as I am informed, sold at a reduction 


of less than 2 cents; in many of the States the reduction was greater, and in the 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia I venture to estimate it at an 
average of 4 cents or more per fone 
The actual loss on the clip of year, estimated at 4 cents per pound, amounts 
to about $12,000,000. It is pertinent to ask, does the percentage of uction to 
consumer in the prices of woolen goods equal that in the price of wool? 


The workmen from theiron and steel industriesas well as the employés 
and heads of large manufacturing companies jointly protesting against 
the change of duty in that great industry strictly admonishes us to let 
this question of reducing the tariff duties alone. 

Mr. Thomas Williams, of Youngstown, Ohio, said: 


zor in what was known as the Dowlais works. He bad been puddling there 
or five years, and the h 


were paid about 18 cents a day. 
shilling a day it was considered good wages. 

He contrasted the condition of affairs in that country under free trade with 
the condition of things in America; and what did he find? He found that the 

uddler or the boiler in this country was paid $5.50 a ton. He was aware that 

n some parts of the country men were working for less than that, but in Pitts- 
burgh and west of Pittsburgh they were receiving $5.50 a ton for puddling; and 
what was the result? The men in the old country got only $1.25 per day at the 
highest average, while here they got $3.25 or $3.50 a day. It occurred to him 
as an American citizen that it was not right for American law-makers to Ay to 
work and say to men who had left E: d and come to this country, with the 
intention of benefiting their own condition, that they must now compete with 
that same system of labor which they had in England. He ventured to say 
(and he thought the facts would bear him out) that if the proposed tariff were 
enacted into a law, the time was not far distant (if workmen had any work atall 
here) that they would have tocompete with English labor, and would have to 
live just as workmen lived in the old country. As an American citizen he 
objected to that. He did not believe that the workingmen of America should 
be compelled to compete with the pauper labor, or the comparatively pauper 
r, of England or of any part of Europe. He had a somewhat extensive ac- 
quaintance with workingmen in that country. At the Dowlais works, where 
he had worked, there were employed altogether about 15,000 men, including 
the iron-ore miners, coal-miners, the bl furnace men, and the men who 
worked in the milis. Andof all that number he did not know more than two or 

men who owned their own homes. 

There is another objection which I have to English free trade. They tell us 
that whenever a country can not manufacture a certain aie as cheaply as an- 
other country can the peop should go to agricultural employment. That is 
the old English doctrine of free trade right along, and I wish to ask what has 
been the result wherever that has been practiced? Take one instance. Take 
Ireland, for example. We find that Ireland to-day is exporting, and has been 
exporting for years, somewhere in the neighborhood of 8,000 tons of produce 
every day, while her ple are starving. And this is because she has no di- 
versity of ind . There the people are anay farmers, And if they have 
got to compete with the cheap labor of Turkey, of India, and of other countries, 
of course it is impossible for hens to live. Every few years they have a famine 
there and perhaps half a million of their people will die, and another half mill- 
ion or so have to leave the country in order to save their lives. It is the same 
in the case of Turkey. A little more than two hundred years ago Turkey was 
feared as a nation and the nations of ce a etree ea pe before her. But how did 
they anaes to subdue her? The English people, I mean the governing classes 
in Englan (because the English, generally speaking, have not very much to 
say in the matter), went to work and by some means got their goods introduced 
into Turkey ata low rate of duty. Thus, they crushed out all the Turkish man- 
ufactures and made Turkey an agricultural country, and to-day the Turkish 
Empire is called the Sick Man. It is only a question of a few years at most 
until Turkey shall be divided up among other powers of Europe, 

Mr. Williams, continuing, said: 

Now, Turkey and India are competing with us in England in the way of agri- 
cultural products, and whatever we send to England from America the price of 
it is controlled by the price of the same article in those countries, If India and 
‘Turkey can grow produce cheap and send it to the English market, we have to 

w it cheaper than they in order to sell our produce. If we want to bring 
own American workingmen so that they can compete with workingmen in 
India and Turkey, where 10 centsa day isconsidered very high wages, Isuppose 
that Congress can pass such a measure, but I do not know what the American 
people will say about it, 
Mr. A. C. White, of Youngstown, Ohio, speaking on the tariff ques- 
tion, said: 

He believed that, at the present time, any tariff legislation would be injurious 
to the best interests of the country. The workingmen protested against further 
action being taken in the matter until the tariff bill of last winter should have 
been sufficiently tried. Itwas yet an experiment, and it was not known whether 


that bill would be for good or for evil. A great many of the workingmen held 
that the tariff legislation of last winter was unnecessary, uncalled for, and un- 


protective tariff for vari- 

id not desire to be brought 
believed that workingmen, 
rights and privileges belonging 


wise. 

They believed that this country should have a 
ous reasons, The workingmen of this count 
down to the level of English workingmen. 
being American citizens, were entitled to all the 
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tothem. They had a right to live decently and respectably and to be able to 
clothe and pe riberes their children, to send them to college and fit them to be 
members of Co and Senators, if be. The workingmen were part of 
the people, and they believed that legislation should be for the benefit of the 
people asa whole. |? 

The time had been when it was claimed that a protective tariff was simply 
legislation for the benefit of a few spune the interestof the many., Thesaying 
might have been just and true att time, but at present it was not true. A 
majority of the States of this country to-day were iron-producing and iron-man- 
ufacturing centers. The iron industry was being built up all over the country. 
New mills were being put up in different places. In Anbei there was a new 
iron-mill about to be e under the it~ supe of a co-operative society, and 
there were already two iron-mills there. e workingmen thought that a re- 
vision of the tariff at present would necessarily involve a reduction of wages 
on the lst of June next, or else would involve a strike. They did not want 
either. 


He further states that if a reduction of the duties should be made a 
corresponding reduction of wages would necessarilly follow, and that 
protection was the great and only efficient guard against oppression. 
He says: 

The workingmen of Youngstown did not want to be pressed into a D ainnean 
wages; 


in the 
so that 


ist as she formally was, If trade were such a benefit to England as it was 

represented to be, he wanted to know why to this coun’ 

in such numbers, The Youngstown mills were full of and they all de- 
red that they could not exist any longer in . trade was such 


a blessing there, why did not those men stay there? They had come here to 


fre sriep condition. No a aiara a Ldk g ner he vna 
to benefit coni Conversing lers in Youngstown, he 
had learned from them that workingmen there lived the life of dogs, and that 


the common laboring workingman at Youngstown lives better than a puddler 
in any part of England. 

Of course it was a well-known fact that England was formerly a strong pro- 
tectionist nation. In the reign of Charles II a law had been passed that no tin 


should be imported into that country, but that all tin must be used from the 
king's mine so that he would receive royalty. As President Grant once said, in 
England, whenever that country developed her manufactures and got so that 


she could compete with all the manufactures of the world, then she laid aside 
her protectionist principles and established free trade so as tomake a market of 
the whole world. He {Mr. Warre] thought that all the iron and other fabrics 
consumed in this country could be made here, and that foreign importations 
should be kept out so as to enable them to be made here. This country should 
not be allowed to become a market for English goods. Better iron could be 
made to-day in Youngstown than could be made in England. All the ores were 
to be found in this country, and the price of raw material in the ground was the 
same here asin England. If anything, England had to pay higher prices for 
the raw material in the ground. If he understood Secretary Swank’s report 
correctly there was not as much iron made here as the country required, There 
were three million tons of iron consumed in this country annually, and he be- 
lieved that Secretary Swank stated in his report that two and a half million 
tons of that were manufactured in this country ; so that they had to import half 
a million tons in order to meet the requirements of the country. If that quan- 
tity had not been imported the making of it would have supplied additional 
occupation to the workin; of this country. 

As to the question whet protection did protect or not, he would refer to 
thecotton-tie question. When American manufacturers first went into the cot- 
ton-tie industry at You wn, the English agents were selling cotton-ties in 
the South at from 12 to 18 centsa pound. The American manufacturers imme- 
diately brought the price down to 4 and 5 and6 cents a pound, as he was told. 
Ino to manufacture 25,000 tons of cotton-ties, there were 50,000 tons of ore 

uired. The value ef that in the city of Cleveland was $262,500. There were 
37,000 tons of limestone used in the manufacture of these cotton-ties, and 90,000 
tons of coal. The labor gehen ny ay uantity of cotton-ties was $15,000, and 
the whole cost of the ties was $538,000. That would give employment to skilled 
and ed Jabor—in a mill such as the one he worked in—to 500 men fora 
year and a half, but they did not make a pound of these cotton-ties in Youngs- 
town now. 


It is claimed by some theorists that the cost of living in Europe 
compared with ours was cheaper, and the purchase-power of a dollar 
in Europe as compared with ours was greater. The following table 
will demonstrate the fact concerning it to some extent, and prove it 
false: 


Comparative retail prices of the necessaries of life in Europe and the United States in 1878. 
[Condensed from the report of the Secretary of State on the state of labor in Europe, derived from facts reported by the United States consuls: Washington, 1879.] 
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In the glass-bottle trade the Association of Bottle Manufacturers and 
the skilled artisans come to the front on this issue and declare that it 
will disturb the market, and the wage prices must be affected by the 
change. Speaking from the standpoint of an employer, Mr. Bodine, 
representing the association of the whole country, said: 


That industry was different from the one presented here the other day, al- 
though very similar, It differed more in results than in any other particular. 
The same materials t were employed in the making of cylinder window- 
glass were also ruler ed with slightly varying proportions in the manufacture 
of bottles. Up to the time of commencing to convert the glass into shape the 
processes were similar and almost indentieal. When the Sno was readg to be 
worked for window-glass, it was poured into cylinders and flattened, and for 
bottles it was porrec into molds of the desired shape. So that many of the 
reasons stated in regard to window-glass oppned with like force to the bottle 
manufacturers, The duties on bottle-glass been advanced under the tariff 
of 1883, and the manufacturers thought that they could show that there were 
strong reasons for that advance, and that the wonder was now not that the pres- 
ent duty was requisite, but that they had been able to get along with such daty. 
The industry was one that was well adapted to this country. It consumed al- 
most exclusively the raw materials that existed here and that were widely dif- 
fused. It consumed sand and lime and coal and wood and lumber. ‘These 
were its principal materials. Soda-ash was the only material that was imported, 
and that wassometimes supplemented by the use of sulphate of soda, a residuum 
of chemical manufactures which was largely used in the production of window- 
glass, and to some extent in bottles. This industry, on account of its being so 
well adapted to the country, had been very early established. It had been 
among the earliest of the manufactures of thiscountry, Without rememberin 
the exact date at which it commenced, he knew that bottle-glass works had 
been established in New Jersey as early as 1760. They had continued to grow 
up to the present time. They always been protected during the early his- 
isc A of the country by what would seem to be a high rate of specific duty. 

ntil 1846, under different tariff enactments, the duties had ranged from $1 to 
$2.25 per gross on bottles of small sizes, and on quarts and over from $2 to Ma 
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gross, Under the influence of that proe and of the natural adaptability 
of the manufacture to this country the industry had developed and grown un- 
til it was now distributed throughout thirteen States, not hee confined to an: 
particular section. There were two furnaces in M; usetts, two in Con |- 
cut, fifteen in New York, thirty-seven in New Jersey, twenty-six in Pennsyl- 
vania (counting both eastern and western portions of that State), three in Mary- 
land, five in Ohio, one in Indiana,ten in Ilinois,two in Kentucky, three in 
Wisconsin, and five in Missouri. The industry had crept so far west as the Paci- 
fic, there being two furnaces now in San Franciscoand an additional one build- 
ing. This made a total of one hundred and thirteen furnaces in the whole 
United States, with a apaty equal to or exceeding the total consumption of 
bottle-glass in the United States. 

The item of material in the manufacture of glass (in spite of some statements 
made before the committee) amounted to about 40 per cent., of which a large 
proportion was the labor in preparing it. The total labor in the manufacture 
of bottles, as also in the manufacture of Mpe AA Fp represented about 90 per 
cent. of the cost. This material, being sand in the soil, or coal in the mine, or 
limein the rock, or wood in the tree, was little else but labor before it was ready 
for the use of glass manufacturers. He repeated that the material in the pro- 
duction of glass was about 40 per cent. of the cost, and that of that 40 per cent. 
6 per cent. was labor in preparing the raw material and taking it out of the 
earth. The direct labor in the manufacture of bottle-glass wae about 60 per cent., 
of which 33 per cent. was skilled labor and the remaining 27 per cent. ordina- 
rily unskilled labor. These had been ascertained carefully and in detail. 
They were facts that were known, and were not the result of any theory. 

There was no machinery employed in the making of bottles. Nothing but 
hand labor was used, The American bottle manufacturers could not have, and 
did not desire to have, the same prices for labor that existed in Europe; but 
they must have a rate of duty to compensate for the difference in wages between 
the two countries, or the American ind would be destroyed. 

There were © reasons for a high duty now than ever before. In the 
early history of the country, when imports and rts were carried on in sail- 

Ak maaa ee when the time occupied in ordering and receiving goods was 
considerable, the distance and delay amounted to a practical protection. All 


of that protection was now obliterated. The exports from this country being 
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brought back tat low rates. average 
to New York or el was as low or lower than that a furnace in 
New Jersey, or New York, or Pittsburgh to Chicago. Atthe t time con- 
tracts for freight for soda-ash were usually made upon a basis of 10s. per ton, 
whereas, ten or fifteen years ago, these contracts were upon a basis of 20s. a ton. 
Goods could be ordered from ‘Europe now by cable, and could arrive in this 
country by steamer at as low Coon Dr Kepan n as they could be sent 
from furnaces in this country to the principal d buting points. 

The present rate of duty of 1 cent per pound was an advance upon the duty 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem as it existed before the act of 1883. The great neces- 
sity of this industry to have a rate that would protect it against com) ng labor 
on the other side had never been pointed out until last winter, and then it was 
recognized and received consideration. It was difficult to state exactly what 
this rate of 1 cent per pound was equivalent to, ad valorem. The Treasury 
statistics did not keep the imports of bottles separated from other kinds of 

Jassware. But, from the custom-house entries in New York, it had been found 
that the highest rate of duty on bottles was about 65.6 per cent. on the larger 
bottles, while that on smaller sizes would run to about half that duty. So that, 
with a difference of 270 per cent, in the cost of labor, the American manufact- 
urers were competing, under the present tariff, with only a duty of about 66 
per cent. He was utterly unable to account for their inability to com under 
those circumstances. The necessity of this rate of duty was shown by the fact 
that, since the passage of the tariff act of 1883, 40 per cent. of the furnaces in the 
United States which went out of operation at the usual period ota latter part 
of June) had not yet resumed operations, and could not resume, bottles 
could be imported under the present tariff at a price which left no profit to the 
American manufacturer to make them. 

The imports of bottles had become very large within the last four or five years 
and in 1881 they had reached a considerable amount; but in the year 1882 the 
imports had more than doubled those of 1881. This was partlybecause of the estab- 
lishment of a new "ind lager-be West, which made a very large demand for 


heavy (mainly treat at ov products), the steamers that took out those exports 


rate of freight from Antwerp 
from 


bottles of a certain kin r-beer bottles, which were used o7 all brewers, 


of the same kind. This aca. demand for a single e, giving an 
for con- 


e 

inducement to the co gigs to la pasip aap, and making it 

sumers to import, and making itan object for them to import bottles. This 
beer-bottle industry had grown within the last half-dozen years from about two 
hundred and m f gross per annum of new bottles (besides the refilling of 
ones) until now it required from ten to fifteen furnaces to keep up the supply. 
The -bottling industry had commenced under the old tariff, and it AA awn 
and flourished as probably no other a, had grown and flouris in so 


short a period. course it was natu the bottlers of beer should seek 
to purchase their bottles in the cheapest market, and they had commenced to 
give their orders abroad. 

The imports in 1882 were double what they had been in 1881, and since then 
the paa basa Ai ronning: Not only had chan; recede bar t-te ds rahe 
to this single description of bottles, but fo: man had had their at- 
tention d to the consumption of es in this country, and had gone 


from the beer bottle into a many other lines of bottles, so that it would 
require but a short time before all large consumers of bottles in this country 
would send their orders abroad unless the present duty were continued. This 
effect was known and apprehended, and the evidence of it existed. They had 
seen during the pe year bottled importations in a many lines in which 
there had never before been im: ms. Andyet tariff act of 1883 did not 
give such a rate of duty on bottles when filled as corresponded with the rate 
on bottles when empty; but the manufacturers had submitted to it thinkin, 
that it was the best they could get, and that that wasa portion of the trade whi 
would have to be let go. Natural mineral water was now pene imported in 
bottles free of duty, and under cover of that clause bottles labeled natural min- 
eral water were filled with common water. After they came to this country the 
water was poured out and the bottles resold. No less than 80,000 of ginger-ale 
bottles had been imported into the city of New York within the last six months. 
It was admitted on a duty of 20 per cent., with no extra duty on the bottles. 

He was not here to es ayy wary P of that rate, not knowing that there wasany 
disposition in that direction, but it was right for him to mention the fact that 
American bottle manufacturers were seriously injured by this low rate of duty 
on filled bottles, These bottles wereall used overagain. The apollinaris bottle 
was practically a beer bottle. Another natural mineral water (he forgot the 
name) was imported in a claret bottle, and the whole effect of it had been to trans- 
fer to the other side the bottling of all liquids that could be imported in that way. 

The duty on bottles did not operate to the injury of the consumers generally. 
The develo industry of the country in bott being equal to the total con- 
sumption of the country, had so created competition that the prices now (with- 
out respect to the foreign article and on es which were not imported) were 
as low or lower than they had been in 1860; so that the manufacturers having 
established the industry, and the consumers having the benefit of the competi- 
tion of that established industry, it required no consideration to see that with 
one hundred and thirteen different furnaces scattered through thirteen States 
the prices could never be very high. 

In view of this statement showing the enormous difference in labor with 
which the American bottle-maker had to compete, and as they had never had 
any advance under the tariff of 1861 except a small 5 per cent. up to 1883, and 
as the present rate was below the rate of similar goods in the ff, he trusted 
a the bottle manufacturers would not be subjected to any decreased rate of 

uty. 


On the circular letter presented to the committee from glass dealers 
in several of the large citiesalong the Eastern coast, Mr. Bodine replied 


as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1884. 


To the honorable the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


as on any goods, 

The cost of imported bottles, given in the bottlers’ statementsalluded to, shows 
a misstatement of the rate of duty of from 10 to 15 percent. (i. e., 1 cent per pound 
on 216 pounds per equals 69 to 70 per cent. duty on cost of $3.09). 

If the duty is on the valuation from the New York custom-house 
entries at $3.40 per gross, on a weight of 216 pounds (which is over the average), 
the duty amounts to the equivalent of 63} per cent. ad valorem. 

For smaller size, lighter-weight bottles, the duty amounts to a very much 
smaller per cent. ad valorem. 

This duty is not “nearly prohibitory,” as stated. 

Large imports continuing under the present duty of 1 cent per pound, and 40 
per cent, of all the furnaces in the country standing idle, clearly show that the 
cost of importing must be less than the cost of manufacturin, 


“Ample protection to American labor” can certainly net be expected by a 


duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, because official documents show 
below from State 


Department's report on manufacture of glass in No. 
99, March, page 402) that wages in countries with w) we compete are 
but one-third rate, either for unskilled or skilled labor, paid in the United 
States. 


“Packing expenses, inland freight, marine insurance, and sea freights” do 
not cost, as asserted, about 40 to 45 per cent. additional. The cost of is 
distinctly included in their statement, and the inland freights are also incl: 
md lor given as foreign cost. 


ts,” because of low rates as ballast (now about 7s. 6d., and a 
10s., per ton by steamer), are. less from Europe than from the nearest factory fh 
New Jersey to New York city. 


Exports of bottles are not increasing largely, as stated. 

Treasury statistics include under one head all kinds of “ glassware,” and ex- 
ports are increasing only of table flint and not of bottle-glass, 

rt of table glassware is by reason of a system of working with presses, 
by which the cost is greatly reduced. This system amounts to the use of ma- 
chinery, which can not be applied in the manufacture of bottles. 

The exports of bottles are confined almost exclusively to those filled with 
beer, fruits, &e. Export of beer has been developed in American bottles, when 
prices were far higher than present rates, and are rendered profitable, because 
Ra sre grain, fruits, &c., and can well afford, as heretofore, to use American 


bed Extra 
the number of manufacturers com) 
bottle factories in the United States consum; 


in the duty 


here of large classes of bottles, the im- 
under the present duty, and has recently more than 


F. L. BODINE, 
In behalf of the National Vial and Bottle Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. William Manks, of Millville, N. J., an appointed representative 
of the Glass-Workers’ Association of the Eastern Division of the Trade, 
covering all west of the Alleghany Mountains, made the following state- 
ment: 


Hon. T. M. FERRELL: 


The agitation of a reduction of the tariff by Co: 
alarm in this State during the 


of any reduction 
serious Hyde reduction 
that proposed by the Morrison bill would be disastrous in the extreme to all of 
the manufacturing industries of our State, and 
fact interests. To the latter it would be ous, 
In not say to Fon thatthe prosperity of the southern partof New Jersey is 
duein a very eee to the glass-manufacturing interests. This you know. 
The inexhaustib! of sand would still continue, untouched by the hand of 
industry, were it not melted into „giving remunerative employment to 
thousands, and sending out throughout the whole country the product of this 


has caused considerable 


sand after it had been worked into window-lights, bottles, and utiful orna- 
ments by the skill of the artisan and the mechanic, consu large quanti- 
ties of the coal and iron of Pennsylvania, and contributing to the 


general 
shee you of the country by not only large quantities of manufact- 
ured goods but also making the farmers a ej market for products of their 

But what I more particularly desire to call your attention to is that part of 
pod end business relating to bottles and vials. There has been a great effort 

e by interested parties to make the impression that glass bottles are over- 
protected, and had become a monopoly, the SAPKA making immense profits, 
and the workmen receiving no benefit from the protection of the tariff. The 
question is asked by the advocates of low tariff: How is it that the tariff on 
glass bottles being largely increased a year ago, the manufacturers of these bot- 
tles a few months afterward demanded a reduction of the blowers’ wages of 20 

rcent.? This is true; the demand was made, but the blowers have success- 
ully resisted the demand, and most of the factories are in operation or soon will 
be, without any reduction of wages; and it was this increase of the tariff that 
enabled these blowers to successfully resent the reduction demanded. Had 
bottles from Europe come into the Gas A and sold at the low price which 30 
per cent. ad valorem would have enabled importers to have sold p them, the fall 
of glass-blowers’ wages would have been inevitable, and to have resisted it 
would have been ness, 

G manufacturers are the same as other business men—they purchase as 
Sinapiy as they can, and their profits being increased ever so much by high 
tariff would not induce them to increase the wages of their employés unless th 
were compelled to do so. But tariff protection will ge the employers pote 
profits that their employés can poses them to give their w: in accordance 
with the profits they receive on their goods, the product of their labor. This 
can be accomplished by organized labor, and glass-blower strikers, both win- 
dow-light and bottle, demonstrate it. I freely admit the wages of the work- 
ing people are very low, but any reduction of the tariff would only reduce them 
still more. The legislation needed to give them more wages is to encou 
organization among them, thereby increasing their resistance power to the 
rapacity of the unscrupulous manufacturers. By low tariff you decrease the 
resistance power, and put the poor employé at the mercy of the employer. 

The general public is in no way benefited er the low price of bottles; perha 
a few hundred beer-brewers would make a little by it, but the consumers, 
beer-drinkers, would pay the same for their drinks were the bottles sold to the 
brewers for half the amount they pay now. Patent-medicine manufacturers 
make enormous profits, and the cost of the bottles is not a consideration upon 
the price c for the medicine, and with the exception of fruit-jars the gen- 
eral public have very little interest in the price of bottles. The reduction of tariff 
on bottles would bring ruin upon a number of industrious, usefal, and patriotic 
citizens, with no co) nding good to any, except a few beer-bottlers and pat- 
ent-medicine makers. increase in the tariff at the last session of Congress 
was only on bottles, as stated above. On the general dru ware there was 
very little increase on any,and on some of the ware the ff is lower than be- 
fore. The change from an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. to a fic duty of 
1 cent per pound really is no increase in the tariff when all the different weights 
and grades are taken into consideration, but only a change better adapted to the 
glasstrade. Where we are in strong competition with the low of Europe, 
as in the case of beer-bottles and wine-bottles, the present tariff is ado to 
protect, while upon small drug ware, where very little protection is needed, the 
duty is very low. 

It is folly to say that the tariff on bottles was adopted without proper consid- 
eration. Onthe contrary, it was the result of mature deliberation by those who 
unde: the wantsand necessities of the glass-blowers in the country. It is 
not true that the present tariff on glass is prohibitory in its operation. On the 
contrary, a number of large bottling establishments in Milwaukee and other 
sections of the country mapori all the bottles they use, and a large parting 
business is carried on by j rs in New York and other large cities, Atleast 
one-fourth of all the €, beer, and those grades of bottles sold and used in 
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this country are im) 
egg &c. These foreign bottles are used not because 

ty, for it is admitted that they are inferior in workma: ip, but because they 
can be obtained at a lower price than American-made bottles. The greater 
reason that foreign bottles can be sold in our marketsat a lower price than those 
made in this country is on account of the difference in the price of labor in the 


, and the proportion is still greater on carboys, demi- 
are superior in |- 


two countries. A reduction of tariff is a reduction in the wages of labor to the 
extent of that tariff reduction, or the stoppage of all glass-factories engaged in 
the bottle manufacture. The freight on bottles is very little ion, and 
should not be brought into the account, as these bottles are vy, and are 
shipped in most cases merely as ballast, very little freight being charged. 

But it is cha that the glass-blowers’ wages are too high. Thereis a wrong 
impression in the country in reference to glass-blowers’ wages. The newspapers 
have published exaggerated statements of largo wages made bythem. <A few 
very skilled ones have made high wages, but the average wa; of druggist 
glass-blowers, as will be seen by reference to the statistics of the r bureau, is 
very little above $1,000 per year, about $3.50 per day, and this average will be de- 
creased this year, as a better quality is demanded for the same price than ever 
before. Add to this that glass-blowers all work piecework, and thereby are 
given inducements to exert themselves to their utmost to perform a large 
amount of work, so as to increase their so much so that many of them 
have exerted themselves ‘ond their power of endurance, and the consequence 
has been loss of health and an early ve. If glass-blowers worked as other 
tradesmen do, and as they would work if not on piecework, at $2 per day, the 
blowing of bottles would cost the manufacturers more than it does now. Of 
course it must be understood that I am speaking of the average, and including 
the two months in the year when the factories necessarily are out on account 
of the weather being too hot to blow, and the necessity of building new furnaces, 
= certain localities the wages would be more than this, but this would notaffect 

e average. 

The farmer, too, would be a great loser bya reduction of the tariff in Southern 
New Jersey. He hasa good market for all his products at these manufactur- 
ing cities and towns at better prices than he could obtain in the r cities, 
which enables him, besides receiving better remuneration for himself, to pay 
his farm hands better wages. The a ent that the price of grain will not be 
affected by a reduction of the tariff is a false one. The grain farmers of the 
whole country in the future must look toa home market more than ever before. 
India is looming up as the great grain counary 6 the world, notwithstanding 
the immense quantities of grain held in the West for higher prices, yet the 
prices remain down in London, because the supply is drawn from India, and 
the grain farmers from this country will hereafter compete in London with the 
low Ibn god aay for farming in India, and the day is not far distant when our 
farmers will be driven out of Europe, and even be compelled to compete with 
the poorer wage- ing of India in the United States use. Their interests 
lie in encouraging manufactures, so as to give them a home market. 

The idea that some Congressmen entertain, that we can have cheap goods by 
flooding our country with imported ones and still maintain good wages, is pre- 
posterous. Our goods have been and will continue to be ches) by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery into our factories and the increased skill and 
inventive genius of our mechanics, and the price of labor will not be decreased 
thereby, for as the price is lessened consumption will increase the demand for 
labor, and thus keep up the wages. But meager goods through foreign importa- 
tions must of a necessity cheapen the price of r. Do we want cheap labor? 
I think not, In the name of the laboring a of which Iam one, I solemnly 
protest against this low-tariff cheap-labor legislation. If cheap labor is the best 
pony for the property of the country, then go back to slavery or import the 

Jhinese by the millions, They, by living on rats and mice, can afford to work 
cheap enough, but if we do so let us stop all our boasting about the glory and 
greatness of our country, when the great mass, the laboring people, are reduced, 
so far as the luxuries and comforts of life are concerned, to the condition of 
slaves. The agitation of tariff reduction injures the manufacturing interests. 

When Congress, through the Ways and Means Committee, commenced an ad- 
justment of the revenue, manufacturers paused; they would not take the work 
of working stock while there existed any possibility of a reduction of duties, 
hence the lockouts, strikes, &c., and the large number of working people who 
have been idle during the past few months, and thisstate of affairs will continue 
until this revenue question ispermanently settled. Ifit issettled in the decisive 
defeat of the Morrison bill, and the country can feel thatthere will be no further 
danger of a tariff reduction, the former prosperous condition of the country will 
be resumed, andifthe laboring people will thoroughly organize themselves they 
can command their share of wages which a protective tariff should give them. 

I am, most respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM M. MANKS. 


One of the claims advanced for free trade is that the farmers of the 
country want it. This is a mere supposition, and the facts fail to bear 
out the further assumption that the protection given to manufactures 
is fatal to the values of agriculture. Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., in an 
able article in the North American Review on “‘American manufact- 
uring interests,” says: 

Contemporaneously with the increase in the value of products of manufact- 
ure, from $1,855,501,676 in 1500 to 95,369,579,191 in 1880, there was an increase in 
the acreage of land in farms from 407,000,000 acres in 1860 to 536,000,000 acres in 
1880, an increase of 32 per cent., and an increase in the value of farms of from 
$6,645,045,007 in 1860 to $10,197,096,776 in 1880, or 53 per cent. 

The importance of manufactures to agriculture is indicated by the following 
facts in regard to the value of products of agriculture consumed in this country 
and exported to foreign countries: The total value of the products of agricult- 
ure in 1880, as before stated, amounted to about $3,600,000,000, this being the 
value on the farm, The farm value of the exports of products of agriculture 
during the year ending June 30, 1880, amounted, however, to only about $500,- 
000,000, showing that 56 per cent. of the total value of products of agriculture 
was consumed in the United Sta! and that only 14 per cent, was exported to 
foreign countries. In other wo the quantity consumed at home was six 
times that sent abroad. 


It is a self-evident truth that these great industries are so intimately 
connected with each other that the one can not exist without the pres- 
ence of the other. 

Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician of the Agricultural Department, in his 
observations on this subject, says: 

The influence of manufactures, of minor of any productive industries on 
local prices, whether of farms, or farm products, or farm labor, is plainly trace- 
able in States, and in various districts within the States, by the furnace fires, the 
mines, the factories that thickly dot the location where high prices for farm la- 
bor prevail. 

Again, he says: 

The reflex influence of manufactures and mining would accomplish more for 


a ont than the most persistent direct efforts for the improvement of agri- 
culture. 


We also findin the States which contain large manufacturing interests 


that the price of labor and land are’ much higher than in those States 
where people are not occupied in manufactures. On this point Mr. 
Dodge says: 

firm labor in the fis ox mismeteccaring SeS of States wee PE while ta the 
last, exclusively agricultural, class it was but $15. When the panic came, and 
years of manufacturing depression followed, mechanics and artisans competed 
with farm laborers and reduced the price of rural labor. It is a fact that prices 
at different times furnish an accurate measure both of the industrial status of 
the laborers and the prosperity of the great industries of the country. 

Showing conclusively that in proportion to the suecess of the indus- 
try interests so likewise prospers those of agriculture. 

If these observations are correct, and I think they are, this great in- 
dustry, which is at the foundation of our nation’s success, should de- 
mand that the raid made on manufactures should cease. 

The product of our farms last year and their value, together with 
the number of persons employed thereby, showing the vast proportions 
that this interest represents, coupled with that of our manufacturing 
industries, should cause us to halt and more carefully consider this 
question before we strike at its life, as this bill proposes, by a hori- 
zontal reduction. 

The product of our farms last year in stock raised of all kinds was 
$2,332,915,268, in grain and hay the value was $1,933,956,395, making 
an aggregate of $4,296,871,663, employing 7,670,493 people of all classes 
of labor; of these 3,323,876 were what is known as farm hands, the bal- 
ance being the farmers. Therefore the joint product of the farm is 
$4,296,871,663,and of the manufacturing establishments $5, 369,579,191, 
making an aggregate total of $9,666,450,854 from farm and manufactar- 
ing employments. 

To sum up the whole argument, I donot wantcheap goodsif I am to 
have them by the robbery of the laborer of his lawful and just wages. 

I do not want any change in the tariff duties on imports that will 
discriminate in favor of foreign manufactured articles as against the 
American industries and its laborers. 

I do not want a change that will impoverish our farm laborers. 

I want a tariff that will protect labor as well as capital, and prevent 
free trade in the one and protection in the other, as it now exists. 

I want a condition of things to exist which-will make it unnecessary 
for the employer and the employé to constantly meet each other on the 
field of battle; and I want to see the day when labor will be recognized 
and its legitimate rights protected along with capital. 

But permit me to repeat my query, Who asks for this legislation so 
fatal to the people? Does it come from the great industrial and manu- 
facturing States of the country? Does it come from Connecticut with 
its 4,488 establishments, and an invested capital of $120,480,275, with 
103,000 employés, who receive annually over $43,000,000 for wages? 
Does it come from Rhode Island with its 2,205 establishments, and a 
capital of over $75,000,000, with its 62,000 employés, who receive 
annually over $21,000,000 in wages? Or from Massachusetts with its 
14,352 establishments, and invested capital of over $303,000,000, with 
its 352,254 employés, who receive annually over $128,000,000 in 
wages? Is it heard from New York with 42,739 establishments and an 
invested capital of $514,246,575, with its 531,533 employés, receiving 
annually $198,634,029 for wages, or from Pennsylvania, with its 31,232 
establishments and an invested capital of $474,510,993, with its 387,072 
employés, who receive annually $134,055,904 in wages? Does it come 
over from Illinois, with its 14,549 establishments and an invested capi- 
tal of over $140,000,000, with its 144,727 employés, who receive an- 
nually over $57,000,000 in wages, or from Ohio, with its 20,699 estab- 
lishments and an invested capital of $189,000,000, with its 183,000 
employs, who receive annually over $62,000,000 for wages? Does 
New Jersey call for it, with her 7,128 establishments and an invested 
capital of over $106,000,000, with its 126,000 employés, who receive 
annually over $46,000,000 in wages? In other words, do the manu- 
factories of the country at large, North, South, East, and West, com- 
prising in the aggregate 253,852 establishments, and whose united 
capital covers $2,790,272,606, and employés 2,732,595, representin: 
over 10,000,000 of our people, who receive through these channels o: 
trade $947,953,795 for their labor, and whose joint product in value 
reaches the enormous sum of $5,369,579,191, demand trade? It is 
none of these. 

I have referred in my remarks to-day to the fact that the legal pro- 
fession represented upon this floor were given to much theorizing upon 
this question from a very lofty plane. Noticeable among these is my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. YAPLE], who finds the boundaries of this 
sublunary sphere all too small wherein to furnish an argument for free 
trade and its attendant blessings, as he would term them; he appeals 
to the Higher Power and declares that God himself is a free-trader. 

The gentleman is mistaken. It is not the Lord of Hosts who is a 
free-trader, but another inhabitant of the other world, the gentleman 
in black, who presides over the lower regions. It is not the great Cre- 
ator of the universe, the Divine Manufacturer of the machinery of this 
world and the grander system of the infinite, who is a free-trader. 
While He is the free giver of all earthly and heavenly good, He is its 
everlasting protector, and the highest results and fullest returns are as- 
sured to his people by the tariff of repentance and faith which he has 
laid. 


The gentleman has impiously ascribed the attributes and evils of 
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free trade to the great Jehovah. Like the brand of Cain, they have 
always been the distinguishing mark of Beelzebubsince he fell from 
Paradise to the place which Ingersoll saysis not. The Princeof Dark- 
ness is the original free-trader, as my friend from Michigan may ascer- 
tain by ing to the fourth chapter of Matthew, the eighth and 
ninth verses. Lucifer revels in the free trade of souls and the chaos 
of evil it produces in this world, and is ceaseless in his efforts to reduce 
the rates in his infernal trade. He offers in free exchange his vast 
commodities of sin, and over his wide-open gates my friend may read, 
‘* Pree traffic here and no protection.’’ In this free-list he counts his 
unholy gains. The gentleman should revise his knowledge of the 
Bible and the memories which are said to cluster around a mother’s 


knee, 

Why should we change? The people want none of theso-called bless- 
ings provided so liberally in this bill, blessings which turn to Dead Sea 
fruit in the hands of the laborer and blight the enterprise of the em- 
ployer. 

What we want is the whir of machinery, the music of the spindle, 
the thunder of the locomotive, the din of the forge, and the roar of the 
blast-furnace; and let them be commensurate in their strength, impor- 
tance, and value with the broad domain which year by year they are 
developing into the grandest country upon the globe, and should not be 
disturbed by the agitation of this question at the convening of every 


Of those who succeed in stilling this tempest, in quelling this agita- 
tion, and in bringing and quiet and content to our distracted 
business, it may be said as Abou Ben Adhem besought the angel to 
write of him: We pray thee, then, write us as those who love our fel- 
low men. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 


Mr. CONNOLLY. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill now under 
consideration, not because I am poet to revenue reform or a proper 
revision of the tariff, but because this bill is not in the direction of either. 

The tariff bill of 1883, passed in the hurry and excitement of the clos- 
ing days of the Forty-seventh is full of inconsistencies and 
inequalities; it needs revision; and I would unhesitatingly vote for any 
measure that looked to the ing o its defects. But, Mr. Chairman, 
this bill attempts nothing of the kind. It looks not to areform or re- 
vision of the present tariff, but to a reduction of revenue and “‘ war- 
tariff taxes” by a horizontal reduction of 20 per cent. 

It takes the tariff of 1883, with all its gross inequalities and incon- 
sistencies, and makes a general paring down, leaving the irregularities 
to stand. And we are told that this is but the first of a series of reduc- 
tions that are to be hereafter made. If the authors of the bill now be- 
fore the House succeed in their efforts another reduction of 20 per cent, 
will be attempted in the next Congress. And this avowal explains the 
real object sought to be attained by the advocates and friends of the bill. 
They are opposed not only to a protective tariff but to a tariff for revenue 
as well. “They will consent to nothing but a tariff for revenue only, 
which in my opinion is only another name for free trade. 

Have we not heard it declared time and time again that free trade 
was the international law of the Almighty, and have not the advocates 
of this bill on the floor of this House during the present session de- 
clared openly and boldly for a policy that would give us free trade with 
the nations of the earth? This bill is but the first step in the direc- 
tion of free trade, and if such step be taken another will surely 
follow unless the people in their wisdom, watchful of their interests and 
jealous of their rights, repudiate and condemn at the polls the action 
thus taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish it distinctly understood that I am not in favor 
of a tariff for protection as I am not in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
A tariff for protection is a tariff laid, in my opinion, without warrant 
or authority of law, and while I do not intend to argue the legal ques- 
tion involved in this statement, I will simply say that the only power 
given to Congress by the Constitution in the matter of laying a tariffis 
that contained in the eighth section of article 1: 


throughout the United States. 


Nothing in this section confers any power on Congress to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, or excises for the mere purpose of protect- 
ing industries. The power conferred is, as the section plainly says, 
for the purpose of paying the debts and providing for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States. It has been claimed 
by the advocates of protective tariff that the power to lay such a tariff 
is conferred by the ‘‘ general welfare” clause, but I apprehend the 
number of persons is not large who seriously make such a claim to-day. 
A tariff for protection, laid without to the amount of revenue 


required by the Government, is not only unauthorized and unconsti- 
tutional, but it tends directly to build up gigantic corporations and 
powerful monopolies. It assists in the creation of an aristocratic and 
ivileged class and has not for its object the protection of American 
bor and the elevation of American laborers. Under such a tariff I 
will admit that American labor is protected to a certain extent, but 
the protection given is only an incident and of uncertain duration. 


It has been customary in certain quarters whenever a proposition 
looking to the revision of the tariff has been made to cry out that our in- 
dustries were endangered, that our mills and shops were to be closed, 
that our furnaces were to be blown out and American labor ruined. 
The cry is never made by the organs of the overgrown corporations of 
the country that American manufacturers and capitalists are to be in- 
jured by a reduction of tariff duties. Oh, no, these selfconstituted 
friends and advocates of the laboring men of the land would have us be- 
lieve that they think only of the latter’s interest and are opposed to 
tariff revision, because they assume to say that such a proceeding would 
reduce their And this hypocrisy and deceit by which laboring 
men have been hoodwinked and gulled in this country for so many years 
has had its effect. The great body of men who toil and labor have been 
content in years gone by to accept without questioning the statements 
made by the advocates of corporate monopolies, and they have allowed 
themselves to think that a high protective tariff was made and con- 
tinued for their particular benefit, and thatthe manufacturers and capi- 
talists of the land were a disinterested lot of men who invested their 
money and carried on theirlarge establishments chiefly for the benefit and 
advancement of the labor, skilled and unskilled, of the country. Why, 
it is only a few years ago that in many portions of the country an at- 
tempt to talk to a body of workingmen in favor of a reduction of duties 
or a revision of the tariff would be like waving a red flag in the face of 
a mad bull. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a new era is dawning. Too ena men and 
mechanies are beginning to think seriously upon this tariff question., 
They are studying it as they never studied it before, and they begin to 
see what others have seen for a long time, that a high protective tariff 
is not a panacea for all their woes. 

The following deliverance by the employés of the silk-factories of 
Paterson, N. J., isin point. They say: 

No matter what the tariff was, the working class received no benefit from 
it; their Reba pod were neither advanced when tariff was increased, nor were 
they red when it was lowered ; their condition 
the manufacturers have all got rich, built mansions, drive fancy seals ex- 
tend and beautify their mills, and live a life of luxury, all on the strength 
protective tariff, which is su to benefit employé and employer alike, and 
which, in fact, only benefits 

said expected 


ent time. 

These men undoubtedly make a mistake when they advocate the abo- 
lition of the tariff. They propose to ‘‘jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire,” but the position they have taken simply shows the extremity 
into which they have been driven by the harsh and unjust exactions of 
a high protective tariff. They speak the-simple truth, however, when 
they say ‘‘ their wages were neither advanced when the tariff was in- 
creased, nor were they reduced when it was lowered.” Take the case 
of the iron and steel workers, and we will find the charge sustained. 
Bessemer steel rails were not manufactured in the United States and 
put upon the market until 1867. In 1870 Congress placed a duty on 
imported rails of $28 perton. Theprice ofsteel rails, which in 1868 was 
$174 per ton, constantly decreased until 1878, when the highest price was 
$43.50. The production of the home manufacturers during that year 
amounted to 499,817 tons, the largest amount produced in any one year 
up to that time. The price of lish rails in that year in currency 
was $25. With the duty and freightage added, the price in New York 
was $60. In 1879 there was an increased demand for steel rails, and the 
price was raised by the American manufacturers from $43.50 to $67. 

The production that year was 618,851 tons. Owing to the demand 
for steel rails, the English manufacturers had raised the price of their 
productions from $25 to $35 per ton. This, with the duty and freight- 
age added, made the price, delivered in New York, $70. Our manu- 
facturers took advantage of the high tariff then existing to raise the 
price of the home product, as I have stated. They reaped a rich har- 
vest, but the wages of the men were not increased. 

In the recent report by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
operations of the tariff act, page 17, it is said: 


During the year ended June 30, 1881, the average price of steel rails at works 
in Eastern Sora bho was $61.25 per ton. The cost of English steel rails at 
the port of New York was during that year about $61.50 per ton. 


This is shown as follows: 
Cost “free on board” at English ports... 


Freight.. 
Duties... 


Per ton. 


61 50 


In 1880 skilled labor at the mills in Eastern Pennsylvania was paid 
an average rate of $1.98 per day and common or unskilled labor $1.02 
per day. I believe the rate of wages paid at present has not materially 
changed from what it was in 1880, and yet steel rails manufactured in 
Eastern Pennsylvania are selling to-day for $35—$26.50 less than in 
1881. The question therefore presents itself: ** Who received the bene- 
fits of the tariff of $28 on steel rails in 1881—the men who labored in 
the mills or the manufacturers?” Undoubtedly the latter. And yet, 
Mr. Chairman, the advocates of a high protective tariff say that such 
a tariff is necessary in order to protect American labor. That the duty 
on steel rails prior to the passage of the act of March 3, 1883, was too 
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high was admitted by the Tariff Commissioners. In their report made 
to the Forty-seventh Congress, on page 18, they say: 


The commission has given special consideration to the question of the tariff 
on steel rails. The paeen duty has served its purpose in a protective sense ; it 


should be reduced. 


Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I said in the early part of my remarks, 
that a high protective tariff, laid for the sole purpose of protection and 
without regard to the wants and needs of the Government, tends di- 
rectly to build up an aristocratic and favored class and to foster monopo- 
lies. It makes the rich richer and the poor rer, for you can not 
build up an army of millionaires and give into their keeping the finan- 
cial affairs of the country without making poor and dependent the vast 
army of toilers of the land. Wesee the evidences of this fact wherever 
weturn. Look at Pennsylvania to-day, with her vast number of poor 
and almost helpless laborers. In my own district, Mr. Chairman, rich 
as it is in its immense beds of anthracite coal and filled as it is with 
iron and steel mills, blast-furnaces, locomotive works, silk factories, and 
manufacturing establishments of almost every kind—in that district, 
where a high protective tariff has had every opportunity to show its 
peculiar merits and to demonstrate its benign influence in behalf of 
American labor, poverty walks abroad and looks into the homes of the 
mechanics, miners, and laboring men, while wealth sits enthroned in 
the luxurious homes of the manufacturer and capitalist. 

What, Mr. Chairman, has a high protective tariff done for the labor- 
ing menof Eastern Pennsylvania? For the past few years it has secured 
to the unskilled laborer a rate of 


is now excessive an 


about large enough to keep soul and body er. I may be met here 
with the statement that the protective tariff has nothing to do with the 
mining of anthracite coal, but let me say in answer to that that the men 
engaged in the protected manufactures in Northeastern Pennsylvania, 
are the monopolists who control almost wholly the entire anthracite coal 
business of the State. In their desire to aid, protect, and guard the 
‘t interests of American labor” in the section I speak of they have pur- 
sued for years the plan of encouraging and stimulating igration to 
such an extent that now the number of laborersasking for work exceeds 
the demand, and as a result those who do work are kepton ‘‘half-time”’ 
and starvation wages. Their policy, deliberately marked out and pur- 
sued, has brought aswarm of Hungarian and other cheap labor into the 
State, andthe ‘American laborers’’ for whom they havealways claimed 
to.feel such deep solicitude are compelled in many places to compete 
on American soil with the pha es ip labor of Europe. 

Thus, while a high protective tariff, laid ostensibly in the interest of 
American labor, has served the purpose of building up great corpora- 
tions and putting fortunes in the pockets of manufacturers and capi- 
talists, the benefits that might have accrued to the mechanic and laborer 
have been neutralized and almost entirely taken away by the action of 
these very manufacturers and capitalists in importing pauper labor to 
compete with the intelligent labor of our country. The claim of the 
manufacturers eee that they desire a protective tariff in 
in order that American r may be protected is a sham and a fraud. 
They have imported by contract hundreds and thousands of the pauper 
laborers of Europe, and in my State have set them to work at a rate of 
wages averaging 60 cents per day. American laborers who formerly 
did the work now given to the Hungarians have been driven from the 
mines and shops because of their inability to compete with this pauper 
labor. 

We are constantly met with the charge that the failure to give steady 
employment to labor results from overproduction. We hear frequently 
that the market is overstocked with coal, iron, steel, &c., and that a 
suspension of work for a time becomes, therefore, a necessity. I charge 
that overproduction in my State is brought about by the deliberate 
action of the corporations. A system, deliberately devised and steadily 
pursued for years by thé corporations of Eastern Pennsylvania has led 
tothe immigration of thousands of Europeans, whose labor was not re- 
quired. Coal breakers, iron mills, and manufacturing establishments 
have been erected, and these immigrants put at work. The result in 
the anthracite coal-fields has been that for the past two or three years 
the men have worked ‘“‘ half time” and for small wages. 

The wages paid them is just about sufficient to support themselves 
and families, and they are thus kept in a condition of almost helpless- 
ness. Living from day to day, and never having ‘‘anything ahead,” 
they are not in a condition to effectively protest against the tyranny of 
their employers. As was said to me by one of the leading merchants 
of Scranton a few weeks ago, ‘‘The companies have the men where 
they want them—under their thumbs; it is a great wrong and ought 
to be remedied.” 

Independent journalism is destined to do a great deal of good in the 
discussion of this question. One of the hopeful signs of the times in 
my section is the advent of the independent journal. Released from 
party shackles and ring domination it can speak honestly and fearlessly 
upon all great questions. The Scranton Truth, an independent even- 
ing paper, in its issue of April 30, 1884, contained the following: 

PROTECT LABOR AS WELL AS CAPITAL. 


The panene of d ed pauper labor into the industrial valleys of Penn- 
sylvania by the monopo who are so clamorous for a protective tariff does 


not harmonize with their ostentatious professions of friendship for the laboring 
man. If the doctrine of protection be right it should be adjusted so as to pro- 
tect the mechanic as well as the millionaire, and sustain “a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day's work,” as well as tokeep up reasonable profits on invested capital. 
Any system of protection that fails to do this is a delusion and does not deserve 
the support of the people. l 

We believe in a protective tariff that will keep the honest workingman from 
penury, enable him to support and educate his family, and live comfortably in 
a home suited to his modest needs. Until this is done it would be absurd to 
boast about the benefits of protection, or to give any party the credit of using 
its power in behalf of the toiling masses, who form the bone and sinew of the 


nation. 
kd * * $ $ * 


. 

During the past few years those who have been most ostentatious in their tariff 
professions have been most active in importing gangs of pauper laborers into 
this country to cut down the scale of w: , and crowd r, industrious, and 
useful citizens out of the useful walks of life. It is to the conduct of such per- 
sons that these valleys are at present indebted for the deep feeling existing 
against the degraded, poorly-paid, and wretchedly-housed Magyars who are at- 
tracting so much attention. 

So far as these unfortunate people are concerned they are entitled to more 
pity than hatred. Most of them have been enticed away from their homes by 
designing sharks who pictured to them a glowing future in this Republic, and 
they came here entirely ignorant of the true state of affairs. There should be 
no unreasonable, bigoted race demonstrations made against them, but Congress 
ought to be invoked to check the influx and prevent the illegitimate traffic 
in pauper contract labor which threatens to impoverish the workingmen of 


A Tatil this is done protection will be a one-sided affair, Let it be general in 
its application to the laborer as well as the capitalist, and protect the man who 
toils at the furnace as well as the iron pape Lay fattens on the proceeds of his 
toil. Any other system of protection is a , and itis the duty of the people 
to call on their Representatives in this behalf, and relegate those who fail to 
reach the requirements of the age to the shades of private life. 

The average cost of steel rails in England during the six months 
ended December 31, 1883, was $20, the duty per ton was $17, and the 
freight $3, which made the price of these rails delivered in New York 
$40. During the same period the average price of steel rails in Eastern 
Pennsylvania was $36.50. During thesix months ended December 31, 
1882, we imported steel rails to the amount of 85,618 tons, and not- 
withstanding the reduction of the duty from $28 to $17 we imported 
during the co ding time in 1883 only 6,933 tons. It is a note- 
worthy fact also that during the calendar year 1883 we produced 1,295, - 
740 tons of steel rails, tie Tarcea Ent produced in any year except- 
ing 1882, and we exported 34,089 tons, more than double the amount 
exported in any previous year. The conclusion is inevitable that the 
present duty on steel rails is high enough, that the old duty of $28 was 
too high, and unless it can be shown that the price of wages fell with 
the change of duty another conclusion is inevitable, namely: that un- 
der the former duty monopolies were fostered and protected and labor 
received none of its benefits. The same illustrations may be given and 
the same arguments will apply to other highly protected articles under 
the laws that existed prior to the passage of the act of March 3, 1883. 

That act did not correct all the evils existing under former laws, and 
it needs revision and correction. Does the bill now under consideration 
offer us the change so much needed? Does it look to a proper revision 
of the tariff and revenue laws by proposing a reduction of revenue to a 
point that will meet the wants and necessities of the Government eco- 
nomically and honestly administered, and by duties so laid that proper 
and necessary protection will be given to our varied industries, or does 
it propose to take the first of a series of steps that will eventually give 
the people of this country absolute free trade with the nations of the 
world? If any doubt existed, Mr. Chairman, in the minds of members 
when this bill was first introduced as to its real object and purpose, 
there can be none now in the light of the arguments made by its ad- 
vocates on this floor. Nearly every speech made in its behalf has dwelt 
upon the blessings of the doctrine of free trade. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN], in his able and very 
eloquent speech in behalf of the Morrison bill, said: 

Rational self-interest is the universal motive, and buy where you can buy 
cheapest and sell where you can sell dearest the fundamental law of exchange. 
The propriety of the application of this law to domestic trade none disputes. 
è + * Of these grand struggles none has yet been fought which more strongly 
challenges the approval of the civilization of our age ean the one now waged 
by American Democracy for the freedom of commerce and the integrity of taxa- 
tion. * * * Commerce will be rescued from the merciless clutches of monop- 
oly and taxation and emancipated from the wicked usesof protection. To free- 


dom of person and freedom of opinion, so gloriously asserted in our first Revo- 
lution, will be not less gloriously added freedom of exchange. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] in his advocacy of this bill 
denounced the doctrine of protection to home industries and argued in 
favor of freedom of exchange, and I may be pardoned for saying here 
and now that the protected industries of this country never had an abler 
opponent or the doctrine of free trade a more eloquent advocate. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] said in closing his speech 
on the tariff a few days ago: 

We must remove both by legislation and diplomacy every hindering cause 
that prevents the free exchange of the products of our labor in all the markets 
of the world. We must unfetter every arm and let every muscle strike for the 
highest remuneration for its toil. We must let wealth, the creation of labor, 
grow up in all the homes of our people. Then every industry will spring for- 
ward at a bound, and wealth, prosperity, and power will bless the land that is 
dedicated to free men, free labor, and free trade. 3 

In the criticisms made by the advocates of thisbill upon the doctrine 
of protection, the friends of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection’’ have not been forgotten. For exercising the right which they 
themselves claim, the right to represent the wishes of our constituents 
and the interests of our districts and States, we have been denounced 
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as false to our party and its doctrines. It is said of us that we claim 
to Kalong 10 0na ma Ani vote with another, and we are called the 
“Repub 


contingent” and ‘‘ pastel 

Mr. Chairman, the doctrine of incidental protection was declared 
good Democratic doctrine by the last State convention held in Ohio, 
and but a few weeks ago at Allentown it was made the principal plank 
in the platform framed by the united Democracy of the old Keystone 
State. 

The Democratic national platform of 1868 declared in fayor of ‘‘a 
tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under 
the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domes- 
tic manufactures, and as will without impairing the revenue impose 
the least burden upon and best promote and encourage the great indus- 
trial interests of the country.” 

But a few weeks ago the New York World declared in the course of 
a learned and exhaustive article— 

That extreme protection discriminating in favor of special interests is a fungus 

f the lobby, wth of Republi nd t 
ha hera OF the War and ins ANOTA RIDE CE E DAE AOA of OA on 

That Democracy is now, as it always has been, in favor of ing home 
labor and home industries as far as the support of Government by duties on im- 
ports will permit, and is not now and never has been in favor of frequent 

and the disturbance of i interests. There has never been an 
son SE the Democracy to imply that they are opposed to incidental 
ion. 

Mr. Chairman, the doctrine of ‘‘a tariff for revenue with incidental 
rotection’’ is not a new-fangled notion. It was upheld and advocated 
y Thomas Jefferson, and has received the indorsement of every Dem- 

cratic President since. Mr. Jefferson in his message to Congress in 
1802 said: 

Proper ion to American industry is one of the landmarks by which we 
are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings, 

Andrew Jackson declared that the man ing interests of the 
country ‘‘ought to have extended to them adequate protection, that 
our manufacturers and laborers may be placed in fair competition with 
those of Europe.” 

The doctrine of incidental protection was held by President Polk, 
and in his inaugural address of March 4, 1845, he said: 

I have heretofore declared to my fellow-citizens that in my sudan’ it isthe 
duty of the Government to extend, as far as it may be pacan e to do so, by 
its revenue laws and all other means within its power, and just protection 
to all the great interests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, manu- 
factures, the mechanic commerce, and navigation. I have also declared 
my opinion to be in favor of a tariff for revenue, and that in adjusting the de- 
tails of such a tariff I have sanctioned such moderate discriminating duties as 
would produce the amount of revenue needed and at the same timeafford reason- 
able incidental protection to our home industry, and that I was opposed to a 
tariff for protection merely and not forrevenue. * * * In execut this 
power of reat a tariff of duties for the support of Government the raising of 
revenue should be the object and protection the incident. 

James Buchanan said: 


The American system consists in affording equal and just legislative protec- 
tion to all the great interests of the country. Itis no oe of persons. It 
does not distinguish between the farmer who plows the soilin Pennsylvaniaand 
the manufacturer of wool in New England. * * * The Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania have fate us what, in my opinion, is the correct version of the Ameri- 
can system. They have declared that the best interests of our country demand 
that every possible exertion should be made to procure the passage of an act of 
Congress Sapna such duties as will enable our manufacturers to enter into 
fair competition with foreign manufacturers, and protect the farmer, the growers 
of hemp and wool, and the distillers of spirits from domestic materials against 
foreign competition. * è * By encouraging domesté® industry, whether it be 
applied to agriculture or manufactures, you promote the best interests of go 
navigation. You furnish it with domestic exports to scatter over the world. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, has been the doctrine and policy of the Demo- 
catic party from the beginning. Such is its avowed doctrine to-day in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and such will be its declaration of principles 
at Cincinnati in July next. And yet Democrats who dare, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of other gentlemen, to represent the interests of their 
constituents and the principles of their party as understood from the 
beginning, are denounced as a “Republican contingent.’’ For one, I 
will never yield to acommandor factional clamor that would seek to make 
me act and vote contrary to my settled convictions of right and duty. 
I repeat what I have already said, that a tariff for protection with rev- 
enue as an incident is not warranted or authorized by the Constitution, 
and should not be. It builds up privileged classes and fosters and pro- 
tects monopolies. $ 

A tariff for revenue only is simply another name for free trade. It 
would lay duties for the mere purpose ofrevenue, and, ignoring as it does 
the doctrine of incidental protection, would discriminate against our in- 
dustries. It would open our ports, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WOLFORD] says he trusts it will, to the nations of the earth. It 
would compel the poorly-paid labor of America to compete in the market 
with the still more poorly-paid labor of England, Germany, and other 
countries. Itisadmitted by statisticiansthattheaverage wages paid to 
American labor is 75 per cent. greater than that paid to English labor, 
and still greater than that paid to German and other labor. 

Do we wish to adopt a policy that will compel the American mechanic 
who receives two dollars per day to compete in the market with the 
English mechanic who receives but one, and with the German who 
receives but 75 cents? Do we want to compel our sugar-growers and 
manufacturers to compete with the slave labor of Cuba? Are the 
American people in favor of a policy that will compel the labor of Amer- 


ica in all the different branches of industry, agriculture, mining, and 
to compete with theservile, poorly-paid, on ge! rary and 


man 
poorly-h: labor of E ? I think not. And yet that is just 
what this attempted legislation will do if carried out to its legitimate 
conclusion. Its advocates say this bill is but ‘‘the firststep.”’ Should 
it succeed another will be taken, and when the goal, trade, is 
reached, its friends will be satisfied, not before. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD] said in a speech 
delivered in this House on the 25th of April last, ‘‘I agree with the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat that there will be another tariff 
bill, another reduction,” and he but voiced the sentiment of the friends 
of this bill when he said it. 

Mr. Chairman, free trade and a high protective tariff are the twin 
—— of American industry and American prosperity. I am opposed 
to both. 

I am heartily in favor of ‘‘ a tariff for revenue, so laid as to givejust 
encouragement and proper protection to our industries without foster- 
ing monopolies.” If such were the object of this bill, and it were framed 
with that end in view, it would receive my hearty support. It is not 
framed with a view of reforming or revising the present tariff, but for the 
purpose of reducing it. We are told that one of its objects is to reduce 
revenue and cut down war-tariff taxes. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hewrrr], who is a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
says he doubts whether it will succeed in reducing revenuesornot. Is 
the object to do away with the constantly accumulating surplus in the 
national Treasury? Then repeal and wipe out the odious and infamous 
internal-revenue system, with its army of spies and informers. Having 
done that, proceed to reform and revise the tariff in such a way as to give 
usa revenue sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and so adjusted as to give proper protection to 
our industries. Do and you will have earned the approbation and 


applause of the great majority of our people. Pass this bill, and con- 
tinue an agitation that, if successful, will give protection to English 
labor and ish manufactures at the expense of American labor and 


American industries, and you will deserve and receive the condemna- 
tion of the people. 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Chairman, when the House voted to consider 
the bill introduced by the distinguished gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
MORRISON] it was not my intention or desire to offer any remarks dur- 
ing this discussion, but the debate has taken such wide range and so 
many arguments have been advanced by the friends and advocates of 
the measure which seem to me to be not only fallacious, but calculated 
to mislead, I ask the indulgence of the committee that I may state very 
briefly my objections to the proposed legislation. In 1882 the President 
spores a tariff commission, composed of nine practical men, outside 
of politics and outside of Congress, to investigate and report facts and 
opinions with a view of enabling Congress to make such a revision of 
the tariff as might be found to be necessary. 

This revision was asked for not only by the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the country but by the working classes, not less 
than 80,000 laboring men sending petitions to the Forty-sixth Congress 
praying for the appointment of the commission. The commission pre- 
sented its report in December, 1882, and the Forty-seventh Congress 
made the revision asked for by the passage of a bill which not only 
added to the free-list and secured important reductions upon imports, 
but did its work so well as to make any tariff tinkering at this time 
wholly unnecessary. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why this agitation at this time, why the dis- 
cussion of a measure day after day which is not only conceded by its 
advocates to be imperfect and incapable of just application, but in case 
it should become a law calculated to disturb, disorganize, and impair 
every industry of the country? Has any horizontal reduction of the 
tariff or any change in the duties as established by the Forty-seventh 
Congress been asked for? Has any one of the 80,000 laboring men who 
petitioned for the appointment of the commission demanded the pro- 
posed legislation? Have any of the great industries of the United 
States declared they wanted any change in the law as passed by the 
Forty-seventh Congress. As near as I can ascertain the only persons de- 
manding the consideration and the passage of the bill are a few free-trade 
cranks claiming to represent the Free-Trade League, of the city of New 
York, but who in fact represent the Cobden Club,of London. I have 
not forgotten, sir, the large sums of money contributed in 1879 by the 
English manufacturers to aid the New York Free-Trade League in its 
warfare upon our domestic manufactures. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, perhaps, no question so imperfectly under- 
stood, yet of such vital importance to the whole people, as this matter 
of the protective tariff; and while I elaim to possess no superior knowl- 
edge of the subject, I do claim that the t industrial interests of the 
country—the agricultural, the commercial, and the manufacturing in- 
terests—are so linked together that you can not injure the one withont 
injury to the other; that you can not advance or extend the one without 
a corresponding influence upon the other. For this reason, sir, this 
should not be made a political or sectional question. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to a “‘ tariff for revenue only,” or what 
is known as British free trade. It may work well in England, where 
an able-bodied man, if he works hard, can earn $3 to $4 per week, but 
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we want none of it in this country. Such a tariff is a discrimination 

t American and in favor of the half-paid and pauper labor of 
Europe. Such a system is a discrimination against our domestic and 
in favor of foreign manufactures. 

My distinguished colleague from New York says that the American 
tariff must go. Sir, he talks likean English manufacturer. This, sir, 
has been the determination of the English Government ever since the 
Colonies dissolved their connection with the mother country. From 
the earliest date E opposed the establishment of manufactories 
in the American Colonies, its object being to confine their commerce to 
the exportation of agricultural products and in returnsupply them with 
the products of her own manufactories. In 1817 the House of Com- 
mons declared that the erection of manufactories in the Colonies was 
calculated to lessen their dependence upon Great Britain. In 1831 the 
House of Commons issued an order to inquire into the affairs of the 
Colonies, charging that in certain localities in New York, New Eng- 
rev fos and Pennsylvania the people had established woolen mills, and 
in 'husetts they ‘edfonneige orita poena All this was regarded 
as rank treason in the eyes of the mo 

Horace Greeley says in his Political Economy rt that when the Federal 
Constitution was adopted in 1787, and it was announced that enough 
States had voted to ratify it, there were instantly great rejoicings in all 


vil, crying, 

.”? That since the war ended they 
had had free trade—the markets glutted with foreign goods and no de- 
mand for American labor, 
must go,” says my colleague (Mr. HEWITT]; aremarka- 
ble declaration pans the lips of the most ardent of free-traders, but more 
remarkable when coming the distingui statesman of NewYork, 
for if there isany one thing more than another which has made his State 
the grandest and most powerful State in the Union it is the advantages 
which her peopleand her varied industries have received under the oper- 
ation of a protective tariff. 

I will not take the time to argue the question with the gentleman, 
All I desire to say is that his declaration is against the history of the 
country under the operations of high protection. 

eny Clay, in a speech delivered on the floor of this House in 1834, 
sai 


The proposition to be maintained by our adversaries is that manufactures 
without protection will in due time A uris bs p in the country and sustain them- 
selves in competition with foreign fa) wever advanced the arts and what- 
ever the degree of protection may bein ieia countries. Now,I contend thatthis 


repens is refuted by all e ees ancient and modern, in every country. 
I am asked Bekaa unp: industry should not succeed in a struggle with 
protected industry, I answer, the fact has ever been so, and that is sufficient. I 


reply that uniform’ experience evinces that it can not succeed in such astruggle, 
and that is sufficient. 
h prs again, in 1832, speaking of the protective tariff passed in 1824, 
e sai 
If I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption of the present 
Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dismay and deso- 
ation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediately preceded 
the tariff of 1824. 

If the term of seven years were to be selected of the greatest pros- 
perity which this people have enjoyed since the establishment of their 
present Constitution, it would be exactly that period of seven years 
which immediately followed the passage of the tariff of 1824. 

Mr. Chairman, free trade as a theory is all right; nothing could be 
more plausible. But when put into practice, so far as being applicable 
to the wants and conditions of our people, it isastupendous fraud. It 
defrauds the farmer, it defrauds the manufacturer, and it defrauds the 
laboring man. Sir, it is unfortunate for those who advocate and de- 
mand the of this bill or who favor ‘‘a tariff for revenue only ” 
that the facts and history of free trade in this country are against them. 
When the low-tariff acts of 1834, 1846, and 1857 were passed our mar- 
kets became glutted with the goods of foreign manufacture, all branches 
of industry were paralyzed, and all kinds of labor went g for em- 
poymenk i But when the high-tariff acts of 1824, 1842, 1861 were 
Peg a ted all kinds of wages advanced, labor was in demand, activity 

branches of industry took the place of inactivity, and business 
throughout the country revived. If you ask me to give the reasons for 
such results, I answer that such was the fact, and that is sufficient. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is this bill that splits the great Demo- 
cratic party in two and occupies the attention of this House from day 
to day and week to week, to the exclusion of more important legisla- 
tion? Is it really a measure in the interest of the laboring man of the 
country ? I answer, no, for the reduction proposed makes no discrimi- 
nation between the luxuries and the necessaries of life. I would vote 
to put certain articles upon the free-list upon which duties are now 
exacted, and I would favor the reduction of the duties upon certain 
imports if such reduction could be made without injury to the labor- 
ing classes or the great industries of the country. But such is not this 
bill. Such legislation in my judgment would meet with no opposition 


from this side of the House. The bill under discussion makes a sweep- 
ing horizontal reduction of 20 per cent., making no discrimination 
whatever. 

Should the bill become a law, how much would it lessen the reve- 


“‘ Protection must go,” ‘‘ the American tariff 


nuesof thecountry? Noadvocate of themeasureseemstoknow. Would 
the revenue under this bill prove sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of the Government? No advocate of the measure seems to know. The 
only fact concerning which there is no doubt or obscurity is that it is 
legislation in the interest of free trade. This is disclaimed by some 
who champion the measure, but I quote frum the speech of the father 
of the bill [Mr. Morrison], delivered upon this floor on the 15th of last 
month, in which he stated that his bill was but the advance toward 
and a promise of a more complete revenue reform. Mr. Chairman, the 
current expenditures of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1883, were $265;408,137; of this amount $59,160,131 was paid to meet 
the accruing interest upon the nation’s debt and $66,012,574 was paid 
out in pensions to the soldiers. 

Sir, the debt must and will be paid to the last dollar, interest and 
principal; and not less sacred is the nation’s obligation to its Union 
defenders. The pensions must be continued. Under our present sys- 
tem of tariff sufficient revenue is realized from the duties on imports 
and the internal-revenue taxes on whisky and tobacco to meet all i 
obligations. Not a dollar direct tax is levied upon the poe 
trade means direct taxation; it means that the farmer, the laboring rug 
the mechanic,and the manufacturer shall be subjected to direct taxation, 
and that they and their accumulations shall pay the national debt, the 
soldiers’ pensions, and the expenditures of the Government, instead of a 
policy which now requires these obligations to be paid by duties on for- 
eign importations and the internal-revenue system, the taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a protective tariff for the reason it 
protects the farmer andall the great agricultural interests of the country. 
This is not only true of the New England farmer, but the wool and 
grain producers of the West, the cotton-growers of the South. There 
is not a single agricultural interest in the country that is not more pros- 
perous under a than a low tariff. It protects them by providing 
a home market. would the farms be worth without the manu- 
facturer? It is a mistaken idea that the American farmer is depend- 
ent upon a foreign market, or that Europe has to come to America for 
her supplies. As has been stated, 90 per cent. of all the agricultural 
products of the United States are consumed at home; that while the 
total value of our agricultural products reached in 1880 the enormous 
sum of $3,600,000,000, the agricultural exports, all told, did not ex- 
ceed in value $500, 000, 000. The Western farmer no longer leaves his 
crop in the field unharvested or sells forty bushels of wheat for a pair 
of boots. Such was his actual condition prior to the revision of the 
tariff in 1824. 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in his very 
able argument—and to my mind the most subtle and ingenious that has 
been made in favorof the bill during this discussion—attempts to meet 
this question. He told you that between 1850 and 1860 we had alow 
tariff and from 1860 to 1880 we had a high tariff. He endeavored to 
give this House the relative increase in the wealth of our domestic 
manufactures; but, sir, he forgot to give us the relative increase in the 
agricultural products of the country during those years. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the House to the increase of 
our agricultural products from 1860 to 1880, a period of twenty years, 
and under a high protective tariff, as has been stated. From the official 
reports I find that from 1860 to 1880 there was an increase in the acre- 
age in farms from 407,000,000 to 536,000,000, an increase in the value of 
farms from $6,645,000,000 to $10,197,096,770, and that the total value 
of agricultural products in 1880 was $3,600,000, 000. 

Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly heard it stated during this discus- 
sion that this legislation wasin the interest of the laboring classes, that 
European labor was as well paid as in the United States. Gentlemen, 
this sort of talk may do here, but do not talk it to the laboring men 
themselves. They know better. If all kinds and classes of labor is 
not better paid, better fed, better clothed, and better housed in the 
United States than in Europe, will the advocates of a ‘‘ tariff for reve- 
nue only” explain why for the past fifty years there has been a con- 
stant stream of immigration from nearly all of the European countries, 
and at this time more from free-trade England than any othercountry ? 
From this source the United States has acquired much of its power and 
greatness, for it is the labor of the country that makes the nation. 
During the past sixty years the total of this immigration is greater than 
the entire population of Scotland and Ireland combined, and nearly 
one-half the present population of England. Between 1820 and June 30, 
1880, theaggregate of those who came from Europe to establish homes. 
in this country was 11,597,181; between 1820 and 1879, 9,698,098. 

From Ireland came 3,065,761, Scotland 159,547, Wales 17,893, Ger- 
many 3,002,092, Italy 70,181, France 313,716, Sweden and Norway 
plysesg Switzerland 83,709, Russia 53,147, Austria and Hungary 

65,588. Between 1820 and 1880 Ireland seems to have taken the lead. 
Why Ireland, unless it has enjoyed absolute free trade with the most 

werful nation on earth for many years, and for what came these mill- 
ions of men and women to America unless to better theircondition? No 
language can describe the condition of the Irish peasant and the men 

and women who fill the English manufactories. The most menial serv- 
ant in this country enjoys a paradise compared with their condition. 

The British Almanac for 1881 states that but 59 per cent. of the 
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tate Department we verage wages 

in England without board is $3.60 per week, Scotland $4.25. A good 
bricklayer in England can earn in a week, if he works industriously 


and these but five ounces per week. From the 
that the a of the farm laborer 


ky yee ghee rr Shar in Scotland, $7.25; in New 
York, $12.50; 
skilled and fall fully understands his trade, can earn per day from 50 to 72 
cents; carpenters, from 71 to 75 cents; blacksmiths, from 67 to 80 cents. 

The of the Tariff Commission gives the arrar fren! the wages 
paid in d and Pittsburgh for the manufacture 


England, | Pittsburgh. 
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In England the woolen manufacturer pays his operator an averageof 


$4.50 per week; Massachusetts and Connecticut, $13.43. Ourprotective 
tariff increases the wages of the workman. In proportion to the duty 
imposed his pay is increased, and no one so clearly understands this as 
he who has worked in the mills and mannfactories of foreign nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this measure becanse it is hostile to 
our domestic and in the interest of foreign manufactures; and this is a 
matter quite as any rks to pas South and the great West as the East. 
The New England rospered because he has had the manu- 
facturer at his door providing he wit with a market for all of his prod- 
ucts. It is anold saying, but none the less true, that the farmer rea 
the mechanic to consume his surplus of provisions, and the mechanic 
needs the farmer to use his surplus of fabrics. Alexander H. Stephens, 
speaking of the future of his State, said that cotton could be made into 

oth and thread more cheaply in Georgia than in Massachusetts, and 
that the fature of his people was great and hopeful in prospect if "they 
would be true to themselves in working out their own high destiny. 

We have heard a good deal during this discussion about En, gland | be- 
ing the manufacturer of the world. Is it at all sateen that the 
American can not compete with the lish manufacturer? The Eng- 
lish manufactories are the growth of hundred years, and for more 
than four hundred years they maintained a high protective system. 
Now, why can not the cotton, woolen, and iron industries of the United 
States compete with England? Simply because wages in this country 
are 50 per cent. higher than in England; and you attempt to reduce 
them to the level of the pauper labor of Europe and you would bring 
about a commercial revolution. Thisis not a question whether wemay 
have free salt or a slight reduction in duties upon imports. Itisa 
square issue between English free trade on the one hand and American 
protection on the other. 

Pass this bill, and you would paralyze nearly every great manufact- 
uring industry in the country. I have repeatedly heard it stated dur- 
ing this discussion that our manufacturers were standing in their own 
light. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], whose speech I have 
heretofore referred to, stated that the official records show that our man- 
ufacturers were more prosperous between 1846 and 1860 than they have 
ever been since. The history of those years show directly the contrary, 
or I do not read it correctly. In 1850 the total value of the manufact- 
ured products of the United States was $1,019,106,616; in 1860, $1,885,- 
861,676; in 1870, $3,432,415,933; in 1880, $5,369,579,191. The total 
value of the exports of the products of manufactures in 1860 was $45,- 
658,873; in 1882, $103,132,481; in 1883, $111,890,101. Take the woolen 
industry of the United States. In 1850 the ‘capital employed was $28, - 
118,650; in 1860, $42,849,932; in 1870, $132,382,319, and in 1880, $159, - 
069, 270, nearly six times the amount of capital ‘invested in 1850. The 
total value of the woolen industries in the United States in 1850 was 
$49,726,882; in 1860, $80,734,606; in 1870, $217,668,826, and in 1880, 
$267,182,914, a sum nearly six times that of 1850, and more than three 
times that of 1860. What is true of the woolen interests is equally 
true of the silk industry in the United States. Total value of silk 
manufactured in the United States in 1850 was $1,809,476; in 1860, 
$6,607,771; in 1870, $12,210,062; but in 1880 it reached the enormous 
sum of $40, 500, 000, exceeding the total value of the silk product of 
Great Britain by upward of $5,000,000. 

The undisputed facts are that every where protected manufactures are 
in a healthy and vigorous condition; unprotected manufactures sickly, 

feeble, and precarious. The condition of Canada is a fair illustration 
of what a low tariff or no tariff at all will do. Until within the last 
few years she has had no protection; consequently no great manufact- 
uring industries. Agricultural lands on the American side of the line 
are at least 50 per cent. higher than on the Canada side. I have re- 
ferred to Ireland. She has always had pereus free trade with the 
richest manufacturing nation in the world. Turkey is another nation 
where the customs are low. Let the United States manufacture for 


itself, do its own manufacturing, and England will not long be the 

manufacturer of the world. A nation that does its own manufacturing 

and produces its own food creates two markets instead of one. 
Mr. Chairman, I have occupied more time than I intended. 


My 


Chicago, $11.50. A mason in England, if he is | th 


only apology is the great and vital importance of the question under 
consideration. As I stated at the outset of my remarks, it is not a bill 
in the interest of the laboring or any of the great industries of 
the country. They do not want it. They have not asked for it. On 
the contrary, they have entered their solemn protests against it. In 

e of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
EATON], it is a bad bill, and the people will have nothing to do with 
it. God forbid that the wages of the laboring men and women of this 
country shall ever be put in competition with the half-starved labor of 
Europe. God forbid, sir, that the condition of the great laboring classes 
of the United States shall ever be reduced to the misery and wretched- 
ness of the millions that exist in England and Ireland under the opera- 
tion of free trade. I want to see labor ever honored and respected in 
this country, our people the most happy and prosperousof all the peoples 
of the earth, and our nation the grandest the sun shines upon. It is 
for this, sir, ‘that I oppose the passage of this bill and all attempts to 
establish free trade in the United States. 

Mr. McCOID addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, while opposed to the bill now under 
consideration, yet being in full he aa’ Bp any action contemplated 
by Congress looking toward a revision of the present tariff law, and the 
correction of the inequalities existing therein, and in deference to the 
expressed wish of a large majority of the Democratic Representatives 
in this body, and believing that no interest of my people would be 
jeopardized thereby, I voted for its consideration by the House. What- 
ever may have been my opinion as to the party policy of a discussion of 
this question at this time I cheerfully yielded to the demands of my 
colleagues, 

I did this, sir, hoping that a full and free discussion of this bill would 
enable this House to see the gross injustice of its selenide my 
own and many othersections of our country, and believing that it was pos- 
sible the gentlemen who have framed it and are so tly urging 
its could be induced to agree to so amend it as to make it ac- 
ceptable to those who earnestly desire a revision and reform of the pres- 
ent tariff system. But, sir, the utterances of no less than three of the 
distinguished gentlemen, members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the especial champions of this bill, to the effect that in framing it 
“‘ they had yielded everything they intended to yield,’ coupled with 
the declarations of the advocates of the measure before this committee, 
force me to believe that it is the intention to pass it, if possible, justas it 
is, regardless of the consequences which may follow tothecountry. Be- 
lieving now that the interests of all thepeonls of my district are involved 
in the passage of this bill, I desire as briefly as possible to 
sons for opposing it. Our national funds are raised chiefly 
internal revenue. 

The internal-revenue tax, involving multitudes of officers and operat- 
ing asa burden and hinderance to special lines of business, hasnever been 
justified, except on the ground of necessity. It ought therefore to be 
repealed, except as to that on whisky, which nobody demands. The 
yearly surplus in the Treasury of millions of dollars will justify such 
repeal of part of the internal-revenue system and still leave more money 
than an economical administration of the Government will require. 

The present tariff, in effect, was framed, like the internal-revenue law, 
to meet conditions growing out of the war. It is larger and higher than 
any necessity of the Government requires, and it is and higher 
than any theory of protection or revenue tariff will justify. It is also 
unequal and unfair in its application to different interests of the coun- 
try, and the Morrison bill would make it moreso. This bill, regard- 
less of all principles of revision or reform, by a horizontal reduction per- 

tuates most of the inequalities of the existing law, and so far as my 
State i is concerned aggravates them by leaving the rest of the country 
protected and placing West Virginia on the free-list. 

The burdens of the people ought to belightened. We ought to return 
from a basis of war tax to a peace foundation. We ought not to im- 
pose upon our people in any form greater burdens than the necessities 
of the Government require. But when we shall have reduced our 
demands upon the masses for money to the amount of our necessities, 
then both the benefits and the burdens of that amount should be fairly 
and equitably distributed. This I understand to be the meaning of the 
Ohio platform, and also the substance of the platform adopted by the 
Democrats of my own State last month in convention assembled, and 
on that platform I stand. 

This principle and its bearings and relations to the interests of the 
people of my district I shall discuss hereafter. 

By this bill you charge my people with the full measure of burdens 
that all other protection now afforded to other sections imposes upon 
them, less your 20 per cent. horizontal reduction; but when I tell you 
that as a Representative from West Virginia I shall claim for her the 
same measure of protection which you accord to others of the great 
States, you answer me with coal, salt, and lumber on the free-list. 

I have heretofore alluded to the Ohio platform, to wit: 

We favor a tariff for revenue limited to the necessities of the Government 


economically administered, and so adjusted in its application as to prevent un- 
equal burdens, encourage yroductive ustries at home, afford just compensa- 


tion to labor, but not to pal ote or foster monopolies. 
upon this great 
tic fathers, but as 


ive my rea- 
tariff and 


This I conceive to be the true Democratie doctrine 
question, not only as promulgated by the Democratic 
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announced by the Democratic partyin its declaration of principles in 
ears past. 

= There is no question as to the right and duty of Con, under the 
Constitution to take care that under its tariff laws no iment shall 
be done to home industries. One of the first revenue bills passed by 
the American Congress contained in its preamble a recognition of the 
importance of adjusting the tariff to encourage American manufact- 
ures. And this is an important and valuable fact as a contemporaneous 
interpretation of the Constitution from a Congress many of whose mem- 
bers had aided in framing that instrament. Incidental protection is 
not only good constitutional law and policy, but itis sound Democracy. 
To Thomas Jefferson himself has been attributed the authorship of the 
phrase ‘‘a discriminating tariff,” which is the Ohio platform con- 
densed. Jackson was a firm advocate of the doctrine, and in one of 
his messages he asserts that individual protection is needed as a means 
of diversifying our industries, as agriculture was bear AIRE ote oe 
James K. Polk held to the same idea, and Silas Wright designated 
it as ‘‘ incidental protection.” 

I take it that the Democratic platform of 1868, adopted by the con- 
vention which nominated Horatio Seymour, is a fair statement of the 
views of the Democracy both then and now. That body was the first 
harmonious national convention of the party held in twelve years. In 
1860 the party was torn by factions and rent in twain. In 1864 the 
South was unrepresented. In 1868 not only did the old Douglas and 
Breckinridge Democrats come together, but large numbers of Old Line 
Whigs, especially from the South, then began to co-operate with them. 
All were united upon the following resolution from the national Demo- 
cratic platform of 1868: 

And a tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under 
the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manu- 
factures, and as will without impairing the revenue impose the urdens 


upon and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests of the 
country. 


In 1872 a system of taxation was demanded which should not inter- 
fere with the interests of the people, and the discussion of the question 
of protection or free trade was remitted to the people of the Congres- 
sional districts. In 1876 and 1880 greater prominence was given to the 
main object of the tariff, namely, to raise the revenue; but this was be- 
cause of abuses which had grown up under Republican administration by 
which monopolies were protected and production crippled. It was not 
because the Democratic party had abandoned its historic position as the 
friend and protector of American industries, nor do I understand that 
either at Saint Louis or Cincinnati the Democracy turned its back upon 
the policy of discriminating in favor of American toilers and American 
products. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the great difference between the par- 
ties is not that of free trade on the one hand, which would abolish cus- 
tom-houses and raise all revenue by direct taxation, and on the other 
absolute protection, which would exclude foreign imports, and, like free 
trade, compel all revenues to be raised by direct taxes, but itis whether 
the tariff shall be adjusted in the interest of the masses or in the in- 
terest of the few. 

I do not believe that a tariff should attempt to sustain by artificial 
stimulus enterprises that are alien here or that it should create monopo- 
lies to oppress consumers. Ido believe that a tariff for revenue can be 
and should be adjusted to establish business firmly, to develop the dor- 
mant resources of the country, and to work out the grand problem of 
its material greatness by fostering the thrift of toiling millions in the 
countless pursuits for which a bountiful Providence has furnished here 
the material and the field. 

I represent a district, Mr. Chairman, which has several important in- 
terests affected directly by the tariff, and especially by this bill. Coal, 
lumber, iron, and salt, and, indeed, sir, the material interests of all 
classes in my district, the farmer, the mechanic, the miner, and laborer, 
will all be seriously affected by its passage. 

Give the West Virginia producer or manufacturer a protection inci- 
dent to the power of the Government of laying duties on imports, rep- 
resented by a fair and equitable tax upon the product of his foreign 
competitor, and you give him what he a right to demand and what 
his Government will not wisely deny him—a fair chance in his own 
markets. Refuse him this and you destroy his business; you lock up 
the resources he is engaged in developing. To no purpose do you open 
to him by your policy of free trade ‘‘ the markets of the world ” when 
by the same policy you bring in a stranger to drive him out of his 
own. 

In my district there are now fifty-nine collieries in successful opera- 
tion. Although mostly of recent establishment, the product last year 
was nearly 29,000,000 bushels of coal, besides large quantities of coke 
made at the mines. Over 13,000,000 bushels of this coal found its way 
eastward and was marketed mainly in the Eastern seaboard cities. The 
miner was enabled to carry his product thither by reason of a protec- 
tion, incident to the power of laying duties upon imports, of 75 cents 
per ton on foreign coal, which is an ad valorem duty of about 18 per 
cent. It was in evidence before the Ways and Means Committee of 
this Congress that the average profit on coal marketed in the Eastern 
cities does not exceed 15 cents perton. This is true of shipments from 
my district. Take off the duty on coal and you give the foreign pro- 
ducer an advantage in the American market of 60 cents per ton over 


the miner of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. You com- 
pel us to carry all our coal West and South. You make us overstock 
that market and drive us into it. You deny us the opportunity tosell 
one-half our product at moderate figures and compel us to take half- 
price for the remainder. 

In my district, sir, the progress of material development has been 

henomenal. Capital has been invested there by millions. The wil- 
sane of yesterday is now populous, busy, and prosperous. Thousands 
and thousands of honest laborers have gone there to find homes. Work- 
ing in the mines and in the forests, and in industries relative thereto, 
they have felt the fostering care of incidental protection. Through 
their efforts, backed by capital and enterprise, the Kanawha and New 
River valleys are fast becoming the richest and most prosperous sections 
in either of the Virginias, if not in the entire South. Nor will this 
stop here if the true Democratic policy is pursued. Stimulated by 
the results of the past few years, with their vast mineral and timber 
resources as yet undeveloped, already are projects on foot to open up 
to the world by railroad communication the great coal-fields and vast 
forests of the Buckhannon, Elk, Gauley, Greenbrier, Coal, and Guyan- 
dotte valleys. 

Free trade in coal and lumber means no market for those commodi- 
ties and probably a stoppage of these enterprises, leaving the hidden 
and inaccessible wealth of these regions to sleep undeveloped for years. 
Free trade in coal and lumber means the impoverishment of a large 
portion of my people and desolation to that country. When employ- 
ers and employés shall, amidst the wreck of their industries and the 
ruins of capital; when the farmer of the mountain counties, deprived 
of the market for his products which he has had at his very door by 
reason of these enterprises, come to reflect upon their confidence in a 
Government caring more for the stranger than for its own people, it 
will be small consolation for them to remember that you ‘‘ have re- 
formed the revenue system.’’ It will be little comfort to him ‘‘ who 
hath not where to lay his head ” to be told that you ‘* have opened wide 
to him the markets of the world.” 

It is a significant fact that much of the demand for free coal comes 
from the manufacturing centers. In other words, ultra preman joins 
hand with ultra free trade in the effort to st eg one of the leading in- 
dustries of the country. It is said that free fuel means cheap fuel, es- 

ially in the East. This must be taken with its limitations. When 
reign producers shall have driven American coal out of the markets 
consumers will be at their mercy. They will no longer be restrained 
by a healthy competition, and prices will be regulated by their rapacity 
and the necessities of the consumer. But this is not all. The amount 
of business done has its effect upon the cost of transportation. Lessen 
the amount of freight of one kind carried by the railroads and the loss 
must be made up on some other; if not in quantity, then in rate. 

Three great railroads are now carrying coal to the Eastern cities. 
Who can doubt that the enormous coal trade of the Pennsylvania Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads has its effect 
upon this tariff of rates, or that if this business were cut off other kinds 
of business must help bear the loss? If American coal be driven from 
the Eastern markets to any extent, to the same extent will the cost of 
carrying other freight be enhanced. The revenue will not be allowed 
to decrease. The difference will be made up. It may be on grain; it 
may be on cattle. The Eastern consumer’s doubtful saving in the coal- 
scuttle will be more than set off by the certain loss in the pantry. In 
short, sir, if by the passage of this bill the coal of the British Provinces, 
with the great advantages of cheap labor and water transportation, is 
allowed to become a competitor with American coal, the latter will be 
driven from the Eastern market. The result will be an abandoned 
market, lower prices, limited production, and decreased wages. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that I would cheer- 
fully support a measure reducing our tariff taxes, revenue taxes, and 
all taxes to a peace basis. I am for placing them in the line of gov- 
ernmental necessities as exactions from the people. But the pending 
proposition, to perpetuate the inequalities of a system which would give 
elsewhere all the protection and to West Virginia all the free trade, I 
can not support. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I voted against bringing the pend- 
ing bill before the House for consideration, because I believed that agi- 
tation of the tariff question was uncalled for, unwise, and would be 
productive of no good result. I had heard of no clamorous demand by 
the people for legislation upon this subject. So far as I knew no con- 
siderable number of petitions had been received praying for Congres- 
sional action. I heard of no delegations besieging the Committee on 
Ways and Means demanding relief from what are called the present un- 
just burdens. The advocates of the measure were frank enough to say 
that they did not believe that any measure which the House might 
pass would secure the concurrence of the Senate or the approval of the 
President. And hence it seemed to me that the mere pride of opinion 
was about to embroil the House in an angry and fruitless contest. 
Eminent and able gentlemen had for years nursed and fostered their pet 
theory; they had preached repeated crusades against the established 
policy of this Government; and they ap to be more anxious that 


their views should receive the indorsement of this House than that any 
great public want should be i 
But, sir, the bill is before us. It has been discussed for nearly three 
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weeks, and I fail to see any indication to justify this expenditure of 
time, of energy, and of uence, 

I should be content to sit silent until the close of this debate but for 
the fact that an attempt has been made to make support of this bill a 
test of party fealty; and the further fact that inasmuch as I represent 
perhaps the largest manufacturing district in the country, my silence 
might be misconstrued into a weakness of my convictions and a lack 
of interestin behalf of my constituents. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I protest against the right of any 
one to make the Morrison bill an article of the political creed of the 
Democratic party. Sucha claim can not be sustained by appealing to 
any authorized expression of the party’s policy. It is not even in ac- 
cord with the declaration in favor of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only.” With 
all their denunciation of the present law as incongruous, inequitable, 
oppressive, and extortionate, in the interest of manufacturing monop- 
olies, and other like criticisms, not one of the advocates of the pending 
bill pretends thatit will correct the incongruities and inequalities; that 
it will abolish the alleged oppressive and extortionate features. Not 
one of them pretends that this bill has been framed upon the theory of 
“a tariff for revenue only.” All of the features of the present law are 
to be retained except the additions to the free-list; the same inequali- 
ties are to continue, for the horizontal reduction will remove none of 
them. If there isan unjust disproportion between one article taxed 
$1 and another article taxed 50 cents, the same unjust disproportion 
will continue if the firstis reduced to 80 centsand the second to 40 cents. 

We have heard in this discussion a good deal about displaying the 
courage of convictions without regard to results. Is it claimed by any 
one that this bill is the bold and manly announcement of the views en- 
tertained by its advocates? Some of them are candid enough to say 
that it is not what they want, but they will accept it as the they 
are likely to get. That, of course, is a practicaland sensible view, but 
it silences the high-sounding pretensions to extra courage. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the point I wish to make is this: If party lines 
were to be drawn upon this question why did not the committee report 
a bill which they could hold up before the world and say, ‘‘ Here is a 
tariff for revenue only;’’ the national Democratic convention declared 
this to be a cardinal doctrine of political faith; those who oppose it 
must be condemned as heretics. But the committee did no such thing, 
Assuming that the general declaration stands as the creed of the party, 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] is not bold 
enough to say that his bill embodies the thought of that convention. 
So that those who claim the binding force of the loose declaration in 
favor of a *‘ tariff for revenue only’’ have no warrant for making this 
bill a shibboleth of party fealty. 

And I deny the authority of a Congressional caucus to formulate a 
creed for the national party. The eloquent gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HURD] showed some disposition to invoke the terrors of an offended 
caucus, and to lash into the support of this bill all who follow the 
Democratic banner. But I rejoice in the fact that caucus is no longer 
king. Republican Congresses submitted to his inexorable rule. But 
all Democrats denounced his tyranny then; and I rejoice that there 
have been enough Democrats independent and brave enough to break 
the scepter of his power. 

I take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, to show how unfair it would be 
to the masses of the Democratic party for the Representatives in Con- 
gress to make a national platform. 

Pennsylvania has twelve Democratic Representatives on this floor. 
They represent more than 400,000 Democratic votes. The States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and Texas combined have 
twenty-nine Democratie Representatives here, representing about the 
same number of Democratic votes as are cast in Pennsylvania. Here 
the Representatives from the five States referred to would outvote the 
Pennsylvania Democrats two to one. But in a national convention 
the votes from Pennsylvania will almost equal the votes of the five 
States combined. How unwise, then, to attempt to set up a standard 
of political faith here, and how futile to assert the coercive power of a 

ional caucus! When the effort is made to invest the caucus 
with the infallibility of a Delphic oracle, I repudiate its authority 
and appeal to the assembled representatives of the Democracy of the 
entire nation. ay 

But 1 am told that my party is committed to the doctrine of ‘a 
tariff for revenue only.’’ I answer, first, that this bill is in no sense 
the embodiment or expression of that doctrine. I answer, second, 
that the vague and general declaration referred to must be construed 
in connection with other declarations and acts of national Democratic 
conventions if we would ascertain what the position of the party has 
been upon this question. 

Looking over the national Democratic platforms for the past thirty 
years I find that in 1852 it was resolved— 

That justice and sotind policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of any other, or to cherish the interests of 
one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

Different schools of political economy will place different construc- 
tions upon this language. I shall postpone a discussion of this point 
until I get through with the historic portion of my remarks. The con- 
vention of 1856 reaffirmed the resolutions of 1852, adding a declaration 


of opposition to all monopolies and exclusive legislation for the benefit 
of the few at the of the many. Most of those who urge the 

of the Morrison bill claim that a protective tariff is the char- 
acter of legislation condemned by the convention of 1856. But it isa 
significant fact that that convention nominated for President an avowed 
protectionist—James Buchanan. In 1860 the platform was reaffirmed. 

In 1864 the country was in the extreme agony of internal war and 
no allusion was made to economic questions. In 1868 the convention 
declared in favor of “‘a tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such 
equal taxation under the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental 
protection to domestic manufactures, and as will, without impairing the 
revenue, impose the least burden upon and best promote and encourage 
the great industrial interests of the country.” 

Such la: uttered to-day would drive the utterer from the house- 
hold of Democracy if the decree of the caucus could be enforced. 

In 1872 the convention said: ‘‘ We demand a system of Federal tax- 
ation which shall not unnecessarily interfere with the industny of the 
people.” But ‘‘ recognizing that there are honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of protec- 
tion and free trade,’’ they remitted the question to the different Con- 
gressional districts. 

There was a disposition manifested in that convention from which 
the men of to-day might learn some practical wisdom. There was no 
effort then to force upon the party an issue upon which there were 
honest differences. 

: ae convention of 1876 adopted an oration rather than a party code. 
t said: 


We denounce the present tariff levied upon nega | 4,000 articles as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, not 


year rising revenue, Ithas spain Parina many industries to subsidize a few. 
t has_cut down the sale of Am manufactures at home and abroad. 

The entire proclamation is admirable as a phillipic against the many 
existing abuses. But it indicated an anxiety for additional revenue, 
whereas it is confessed on all hands that wenow havetoomuch. And 
it manifested some concern about the falling offof manufactures, whereas 
the complaint now is that the same tariff caused an excess of manufact- 
ures. Who will reconcile or explain the diverse conditions in 1876 and 
in 1883 under the same tariff? 

In 1880 the declaration on this great question is grouped into and in 
a measure smothered under other issues in the announcement of belief 
in ‘‘home rule, honest money, the strict maintenance of the public 
faith, State and national, and a tariff for revenue only.” 

But the convention declared that ‘‘ the Democratic party is the friend 
of labor and the Jaboring man.’’ The true meaning of that I shall 
try to consider before I close, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the face of this recital of the authentic ut- 
terances of the representatives of the Democratic party chosen from 
every section of the land, and assembled for the express purpose of for- 
mulating the political creed of the party, how can any man, how dare any 
man, stigmatize as renegades and traitors those who favor the adjust- 
ment of imposts in a manner that will ‘‘best promote and encourage 
the great industrial interests of the country? 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen wish to go farther back than the national 
convention in 1852, and appeal to the fathers of the Republic and the 
founders of our party, I will cheerfully go with them. 

George Washington, in a message to union, said: 

The safety and interests of the people require that they should promote such 
manufactures as tend to render them independent of others, 


And the same George Washington approved the first tariff bill en- 
acted by Congress, the preamble of which, like a beacon-light, gleams 
through the intervening years. It is as follows: 

Wh ecessary su discharge 
of age ny Arie United me. fon. “ean GOTEN pay inr of man- 
ufactures that duties be laid, &c. 

Thomas Jefferson declared proper protection to American industry to 
be one of the “‘ landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all 
our proceedings.” And again he congratulated the country that under 
‘t protecting duties ’’ new manufacturing interests would become per- 
manent. And the quotation from Jefferson made by Mr. Morrison is 
a reassertion of his belief in the doctrine of protection, and only limits 
the extent to which it should be carried. 

James Monroe, in his inaugural address, said: 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care o 
our Government. 

Andrew Jackson was more spevific. He said these industries ‘‘ ought 
to have extended to them adequate protection, that our manufacturers 
and laborers may be placed in fair competition with those of Europe.” 

And so the succeeding generations of statesmen of the Democratic 
party felt that proper encouragement to American manufactures. was 
judicious and promotive of the general welfare. And it was reserved 
to modern theorists to anathematize the enterprising and successful 
manufacturers as ‘‘robbers,’’ ‘‘ plunderers of the people,” “‘ bloated 
barons aping royalty.” These men who have developed the resources 
and added to the wealth of the country and have given employment 
to tens of thousands of operatives are made the targets for oratorical 
ordnance of caliber large and small. 
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Now, sir, I call attention of the House, and especially this side of 
the House, to one of the most recent deliverances upon this subject of 
any representative body of Democrats. Shortly after the introduction 
of the Morrison bill a meeting was gotten up in New York for the ex- 
press pur of indorsing and strengthening that measure. Tammany 
assembledin force. Twoofthe Representatives from New York [ Messrs. 
DORSHEIMER and BELMONT] left their official duties here to instruct 
their clansmen upon this great economic question. Listen to the re- 
sult: 

solved, favor a tariff usted as to derive ourrevenue, whenever 
comin Heng 5 Mkt Sy rather chen kennir and which will discriminate 
judiciously in favor of our home industries and manufactures. 

If there is any Democrat who contends for more than that I do not 
know where he is. 

It is true the Morrison bill was indorsed at the Tammany meeting, 
but it had to be sugar-coated with three resolutions similar to the one 
I have quoted. 

Call the tariff by whatever name you please, only raise from it all 
the revenue which the Government requires, and adjust it with a judi- 
cious reference to our industrial interests, and those who are called 
protectionists will make no complaint. 

Mr. Chairman, the gravity of this discussion might be enlivened some- 
what by a comparison or contrast of the various arguments that have 
been presented in support of the bill. Somegentlemen asseverate that 
the present tariff does not protect the laboring men; others, and con- 
spicuous among them the very able and philosofhical gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewirr], declare with equal solemnity that it does 
not protect the manufacturers. But all agree in denouncing it as a 
protective tariff. So we have the anomaly of protection that does not 

rotect. 
A Again, some of the advocates of the bill declare that it will reduce 
the revenue; others believe it will have the contrary effect. 

While I am opposed to this bill, Mr. Chairman, there are certain 
thoughts embodied in most of the speeches made on this side of the 
House in which I am in full accord, and upon which I believe the entire 
Democratic party could unite. I believe in rigid economy and the 
strictest integrity in the administration of public affairs. I believe 
that the Government is collecting too much revenue, and that the sur- 
plus in the Treasury is a dangerous temptation to extravagance and cor- 
ruption. I believe that taxation should be reduced, and I would com- 
mence the reduction by the entire abolition of the internal-revenue 
system, thereby ridding the country of a tax upon agriculture, of an 
inquisitorial tax, and of a political bureau for campaign purposes. 
Then, sir, if it should be found that the revenues were still too large, I 
would apply the pruning knife to the customs duties. But I would 
have it done with judgment and skill, and not by an indiscriminate 
slashing at every dutiable article. 

T have already said that there has been no public demand for tariff re- 
vision at thistime. Neither farmers nor mechanics, producers nor con- 
sumers, manufacturers nor workingmen have asked for it. 

I was glad to hear the generous and deserved tribute which my friend 
from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] paid to the intelligence and usefulness 
’ .of trades-unions and labor organizations. These associations have a 
thorough knowledge of their own condition and interests. And they 
know the condition of and compensation received by competing work- 
men abroad. They know this, not from casual interviews with foreign 
manufacturers in their offices or parlors, nor from a holiday inspection 
of affairs in England and on the continent, but theysend their shrewd- 
est and best-informed members to mingle with foreign operatives and 
report upon their modes of life, the wages they receive, and the cost of 
living. And these associations, thus informed, have no desire to enjoy 
the fancied benefits of English free trade. 

I think every gentleman who has spoken has professed a desire to 
promote the interests of the laboring people. I present their united 
protest against the doctrine of free trade, their united protest against 
the passage of this bill. And I demand of gentlemen to prove the sin- 
cerity of their professed regard for the laboring people by voting against 
.a measure which those people condemn. The judgment of the trades- 
unions, intelligent and well informed as they are, ought to be conclu- 
sive as to whether or not this bill will promote their welfare. I ask 
Democrats who are the avowed and natural friends of labor to 

before they array against our party this large and influential class of 
-our fellow-citizens. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HALSELL] has quoted a letter 
from an anonymous correspondent in Birmingham, England, to the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, extolling the p us condition of the work- 
men in Birmingham as compared with those of Pittsburgh. Whoever 
the writer may be, I venture to assert that he can not find among the 
tens of thousands of workingmen in Pittsburgh a single one who would 
exchange conditions with those in similar employment in Birmingham. 

And in this connection I refer with pride, as a citizen of Pitts! h 
and of the United States, to a fact which illustrates the effects of the 
protective policy upon the energy, the aspirations, and the realizations 
-of the working people. The fact that I allude to is that very many of 
the wealthiest and largest manufacturing establishmentsof Pittsburgh 
;were founded and built up into complete success by men who them- 
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selves toiled at the puddling-furnace or the rolls, or the ovensof a glass- 
house. I put that fact against all the rhetoric of doctrinaires as to 
the practical results of encouragement to our manufacturing enterprises 
in so far as the laborers are concerned. 

Gentiemen tell me that protection has not benefited the wage-workers 
of the land! Let them go with me to Pittsburgh and see thousands of 
operatives the owners of their own homesteads, the banks for the sav- 
ings of the earnings of industry showing millions of dollars on deposit, 
the children of the toilers educated and their families well housed and 
well dressed. Can any manufacturing city in free-trade England pre- 
sent such a proud spectacle as this? 

It is true there is now great, unusual depression in manufacturing, 
and in some places much suffering among the poor. But it is absurd 
to say that this is the resultof protection. It is much truer to say that 
it is partly the result of too much tariff tinkering. 

The legislation of last year struck down rat industries and threw 
out of employment all engaged therein. I assert, upon the authority 
of the American Iron and Steel Association, that tin-plates and cotton- 
ties are not now made in this country, and that our iron-wire-rod in- 
dustry has been almost entirely destroyed by the reduction of the duty 
in 1883. And it is now proposed to drive additional nails into the coffin 
of these dead industries, and to carry others to the same cemetery, over 
whose gates may be written ‘‘ Free Trade.” 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat once more that this bill is uncalled for. No 
one, except the importing merchant, can complain of the duty upon 
any foreign products. Manufactured goods of all kinds never were so 
cheap as now, except in 1877 and 1878, when clouds of gloom envel- 
oped our commercial horizon. 

And if I had the time I believe I could demonstrate the fact, that 
farmers and all other consumers of manufactured goods have had to 
thank the protective policy for a reduction of prices on all the articles 
in common use. But for this policy we would have been entirely de- 
pendent opon foreign manufactures, and, without competition here, who 
believes t prices would haye been lowered? Remove this compe- 
ame by striking down our manufactures, and prices will inevitably 

vance. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely regret these differences in our political 
household. I regret that I can not agree with gentlemen for whom I 
have the sincerest and profoundest respect. But my view of duty to 
my constituents, my party, and my country alike prevent. 

I have tried to vindicate the Democratic party from the false position 
in which someof its eminent members seek to place it. I have objected 
to the bill as anti-Democratic, impracticable, uncalled for, and injurious 
to the country. If this needless agitation shall cause the defeat of the 
Democratic party, I wash my hands of all responsibility. If commer- 
cial disasters ensue and the land should be overshadowed with gloom, 
the brilliant gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] will have to find some 
other figure of rhetoric than ‘‘the giant of protection” to account for 
the shadows pon the fair fields and firesides of our people. 

Let the tariff cease to be a foot-ball for political aspirants; remove it 
from the arena of party strife; let it be settled upon business and upon 
patriotic principles; let our great industries adjust themselves to the 
demands of the times, unawed by fears of the intervention of theorists, 
and prosperity, plenty, and contentment will come again, typified by 
this glad spring-time, bringing warmth and health and beauty, filling 
every eye with brightness, every heart with happiness, and every home 
with joy. ; 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, though usually averse to occupying the 
time of the House in presenting my sentiments upon any subject, yet it 
has occurred to me that in this instance I ought to give expression tomy 
views upon the subject of tariff revision, particularly as my vote was 
not in line with that of my party upon the question of taking up for 
consideration House bill 5893, ‘‘a bill to reduce import duties and war- 
tariff taxes,’’ introduced by the honorable gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morrison]. I do not wish to be misunderstood because of my 
course on that occasion. I am and always have been thoroughly in 
sympathy with the policy of protection, but I thought that by the 
discussion of the question of tariff revision some good might be accom- 
plished through the modification of the existing tariff law, enacted 
hastily during the short session of the last Congress. The end sought 
in the enactment of that law was to reduce revenue and to lessen the 
burdens resting upon the people without disturbing the protected in- 
dustries; but the unfortunate fact remains that the revenue bas not 
been materially reduced, nor is it likely to be under this law, and into 
the coffers of the United States Treasury the surplus is flowing at the 
rate of $100,000,000 during the fiscal year, and is a constant temptation 
to extravagance and improper appropriations, besides being a needless 
burden upon the people. 

I am clear in my convictions that the policy of protecting the infant 
industries of our country is the only sound one, and I say this asa 
commercial man, as an importer of foreign merchandise, doing busi- 
ness in the great commercial metropolis of this nation, the place of all 
others where one would expect to find free-trade principles and fol- 
lowers, where one would expect to meet its champions in solid pha- 
lanx. I venture to assert that although it is the headquarters of the 
American branch of the Cobden Club, yet that the substantial merchants, 
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bankers, and intelligent citizens are, in the majority of cases, favorable 
to protection to home industries. It was clearly illustrated in the Presi- 
dential election of 1880. New York was the pivotal State. New York 
was carried by the Republicans upon the platform of protective tariff, 
and the majority of 21,033 was the result and the outcome of the unusual 
interest taken in the success of the candidate of the party of protection 
by these same merchants, bankers, brokers, and citizens generally, who 
organized clubs and turned out en masse and worked diligently for 
the enlightenment of the people upon the subject of a protective tariff. 

The unfortunate utterances of the candidate of the Democratic party 
upon this question brought about the defeat of that party and its can- 
didate. The working people took up the subject, and the issue was 
fought squarely in New York and Brooklyn, and the usual large Demo- 
cratic majorities were sufficiently cut down to admit of the State giving 
& majority for the Republican, Garfield. Protective tariff was clearly 
the issue and protection won in that race. 

To show the wonderfully stimulating effect of the protective tariff 
system upon manufacturing interests I propose to take for illustration 
the cities of Brooklyn and New York, where the foreign commerce of the 
country has been so largely concentrated, these two cities being prac- 
tically one in all business and commercial matters. I have prepared’a 
few statistics, showing the population, number of hands employed in 
various industries, capital invested, and annual product of said indus- 
tries; also the amount of the foreign commerce at the port of New 
York, as ascertained by the United States census in 1860, 1870, and 1880. 

According to the census of 1880 the city of New York ranked first 
in the number of its manufacturing and other industries, there bein, 
11,339; but in amount of capital invested and the value of the annua 
product she ranked second, the city of Philadelphia being first. The 
city of Breoklyn, which I have the honorin part to represent, ranked 
third in the number of its manufacturing and other industries, there 
being 5,201, but in amount of capital invested and the value of the 
annual product she ranked fourth, the city of Chicago being third. 

The population of the city of Brooklyn rather more than doubled 
during the twenty years from 1860 to 1880. The number of hands em- 
ployed in its varied industries ran up from 12,758 in 1860 to 47,587 in 
1880, nearly four times as many. The amount of capital invested in- 
creased from $12,320,876 in 1860 to $61,646,749 in 1880, an increase of 
500 per cent. The annual product ran up from $34,241,520 in 1860 to 
$177, 223,142 in 1880, an increase of over 500 per cent. 

The population of the city of New York in 1860 was 805,651, and in 
1880 it was 1,206,299, an increase of 50 percent. Thenumber of hands 
employed in manufacturing and other industries increased from 90,204 
in 1860 to 227,352 in 1880, an increase of 250 per cent. ‘The amount of 
capital invested increased from $61,212,757 in 1860, to $181,206,356 in 
1880, an increase of nearly 300 per cent. The annual product increased 
from $159,107,369 in 1860 to $472,926,437 in 1880, a like increase of 
nearly 300 per cent. Inboth cities the percentage of increase was much 
larger from 1870 to 1880 than from 1860 to 1870. Eight per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the city of Brooklyn are employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, and 20 per cent. of the inhabitants of the city of 
New York are so employed. 

This enormous increase in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
of the two cities is remarkable in view of the fact that foreign com- 
merce has been supposed to be the interest to be first considered; and 
yet the increase of foreign commerce at the port of New York has been 
almost as remarkable, although the manufacturing interests have been 
gaining upon the foreign commerce. I shall not allude to domestic 
commerce or the coastwise trade. The foreign commerce at the port 
of New York in the year 1860, imports and exports, exclusive of specie, 
was $354,323,895; the value of the industrial product of the two cities, 
New York and Brooklyn, that year was $193,328,889, rather more than 
half as much. In 1870 the imports and exports, exclusive of specie, 
amounted to $499,281,111; the value of the industrial product of the two 
cities was $393,800,193. In 1880 the imports and exports, exclusive of 
specie, amounted to $879,999,827, and the value of the industrial prod- 
uct of the two cities was $650,149,579. 

During the twenty years the foreign commerce increased 250 per cent. 
and the manufacturing and industrial products nearly 350 per cent. 
Fifteen and three-fourths cent. of the population of the two cities 
were in the year 1880 employed inthese manufacturing and industrial 
interests. I have gone somewhat minutely into this subject because I 
have thought it a illustration of the beneficent results of the pro- 
tective-tariff laws of which the Republican party has been the expo- 
nent. I propose to go a step further, and to show the prosperity of the 
working people of the two cities and of the State of New York through 
their accumulations of savings, as indicated by their deposits in the 
savings-banks of the State. I believe there is no better way of arriv- 
ing at the financial prosperity of the people than in studying their in- 
stitutions for savings, but in this exhibit I leave out all trust companies, 
building and other co-operative organizations, and confine myself sim- 

ly to the savings-banks. In 1860 the savings-banks of New York and 
Kings Counties held on deposit to the credit of customers $49,034,133, 
an average of $215.92 each. In 1870 the amount on deposit was $147,- 
204,226, an average of $305.34 to each depositor. In 1883 the amount 
on deposit was $294, 208,390, an average of $384.03 each to 766,094 de- 


positors. One in every three of the people of these two counties hada 
deposit of $384.03 in a savings-bank. 

The savings-banks of the entire State of New York held to the credit 
of their customers in the year 1860 $58,178,160, an av of $208.91 to 
each depositor. On January 1, 1870, they held $194,360,217, anaverage 
of $296.80 to each depositor. On January 1, 1883, they held $412,147,- 
213 to the credit of 1,095,971 depositors, an average of $376.05 to each; 
in other words, one in every five of the inhabitants of the State had on 
deposit in a savings-bank $376.05. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that all of the industries at 
which the people of the two cities are employed are protected, or that 
the depositors in savings-hanks are all employed in manufacturing or 
industrial pursuits; but I claim that thé great growth of these interests 
and the general prosperity of the people are largely the result of the pro- 
tective policy. 

I have no thought that the prosperity of the people of the State of 
New York and of the cities of New York and Brooklyn is exceptional; 
far from it. I believe that the entire country has shared in a prosperity 
perhaps the most remarkable in the history of any country at any age 
of the world. With few exceptions all industries have flourished, the 
most important exception being the ocean carrying trade, and the de- 
cline in this industry is owing to other causes than protection, in fact, 
is owing to the lack of protection. I copy a few sentences from a 
memorial to Congress adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York city February 4, 1864, and accompanying a carefully prepared 
comparative statement of the growth of the British and decline of the 
Porn carrying trade, with other valuable statistics. It is as fol- 

ows: 

Your memorialists have endeavored to lay before you the importance of ocean 
steam navigation and its dependence, in the present stage of mechanical art, 
upon Government subsidies. They have pointed out the steadiness and regu- 
larity with which the British Government, through all periods of distress and 
vecyee dopant has faithfully supported the system which it inaugurated, 
establishing regular communication with point after point, as commerce, which 
the introduction of steam develops, has demanded new facilities. They have 
endeavored to estimate the harvest of wealth which Great Britain has reaped 
from the careful husbandry of its statesmen. * * * Our steamers have been 
driven from the ocean, until now nota soli one carries our flag to any Euro- 
pean port. * * + Not for want of enterprise on the part of her citizens, for 
the steamers already built can not held their own upon the seas for the want of 
that aid and fostering legislation which other governments so liberally supply 
and without which competition is ruin. 

As to what the future of this industry is to be no one is wise enough 
to tell, but under any circumstances its revival will be slow even with 
the removal of all surrounding difficulties. 

Believing as I do that the policy of protection has been a wise one, I 
would not propose to change it; but I am thoroughly convinced that 
the time has come for a modification of the tariff Jaws with a view toa 
large reduction of the revenue and a lifting of the burdens resting on 
the people. The policy of the people of thiscountry has been to collect 
its revenues largely through a tariff tax upon importations, and I do not 
believe any other way would be equally acceptable. The question at 
issue is, and has been almost from the beginning, whether the tariff 
tax should be for revenue only or for revenue with incidental protection. 
Upon this question the great statesmen have fought their battles until 
the subject has been thoroughly canvassed. 

But the question of paramount importance now, the one which is 
staring the nation and its lawmakers in the face, is the reduction of 
therevenue. The revision of the tariff laws by the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, undertaken witha view to a large reduction of revenue, does not 
seem to have accomplished that desirable end, and it is estimated that 
the surplus during the present fiscal year, as I have said before, will 
reach a hundred million dollars. The effect of the continued accumu- 
lation of an enormous surplus is unfortunate; it leads to constant raids 
upon the Treasury and the bringing in of all sorts of schemes of extrava- 
gance, leading to improper appropriations, besides being an unnecessary 
burden to be borne by the people. To reduce revenue there are three 
ways: First, through removing part or all of the internal taxes; second, 
readjusting the tariff laws, adding largely to the free-list; third, raising 
the tariff so high that it becomes prohibitory, thereby cutting off foreign 
trade and drawing a wall around our country, isolating it from the 
brotherhood of nations. 

The plan proposed in the bill under consideration is a horizontal re- 
duction of somewhere about 20 per cent., and the addition of coal (ex- 
cept from the Dominion of Canada), salt, and lumber to the free-list. 
From the discussion of the bill on both sides of the House I am in doubt 
if it would materially reduce the revenue. It is asserted by those who 
are favorable to its passage, as well as by those opposed, that it will not 
effect much reduction. As to the plan itself I have little to say. I 
think it an exceedingly awkward one, and one which I could not sup- 
port. I have no doubt but that the effect of its enactment into a law 
would be ruin to many branches of industry, while others could safely 
be reduced more than is provided for by the provisions of this bill. In 
voting to consider the bill I had no expectation that I could vote for 
the clauses providing for the horizontal reduction, and the discussion 
which has ensued has convinced me that my judgment was correct, and 
epi enactment of such a law would be fraught with serious mis- 
chief. . 

To accomplish the end of a reduction of the revenue I would propose 
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a further reduction in the tariff on sugar; I would add largely to the 
free-list articles which are classed as raw materials, such as jute, jute 
butts, manila hemp, sisal, tin plates, and a variety of articles which 
enter into the great manufacturing industries, as well as articles which 
enter into daily use but are not the product of our own country. By 
removing the duty on hemp and sisal, for instance, one of the heavy 
burdens resting upon the ship-building industry would be lifted and 
the product of our rope manufactories could be sold in foreign coun- 
tries. The plan su would reduce revenue, help our manufac- 
tories, and would relieve the farmer and workman. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I yield tomy colleague [Mr. SPRIGGS] 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I have no ambition to add to the 
tariff literature of our country over which Jefferson, Jackson, Madison, 
Clay, Calhoun, and Adams made their greatest, most exhaustive, and 
brilliant efforts. I desire only in the brief space allotted to me by my 
distinguished friend from New York to emphasize my action in regard 
to this bill. 

The policy of legislation, or rather the most hopeful one to be adopted, 
is to legislate as little as possible, disturb affairs as little as may be, let 
all business pursuits bring things to an equipoise; as it is a practical 


bring i 
truth that almost any law if stable is better than the everchanging and 


unstable. 

I would encourage the vital interests of all our varied industries. I 
would so legislate as to protect the laboring classes of our countrymen, 
and at the same time I would not disturb or distract. I would not 
have the manufacturer crushed and driven from business. I would not 
legislate so as to destroy his capital or hush the busy hum of his ma- 
chinery. I would not see our laborers crushed by forcing them into 
competition with pauper labor of foreign lands. Protect the poor from 
the rich, the weak from the strong, is the voice uttered to us all from 
the policy of that Government that rests upon the shoulders of her 
people as the sovereign whole in unity. 

It is urged that we raise too much revenue. It may not be desirable 
to have surplus revenue unappropriated, still it is far from an oppress- 
ive evil. To seek a remedy which will crush out our manufacturing 
interests and bring our labor into competition with cheap labor of for- 
eign countries would be a greater evil than that we seek to remove. 

Better bear the ills we have than fly to others we know not of. 


I am, therefore, for non-interference at present. Let business affairs 
settle down upon a system of quiet; or if adopted to laws of adjust- 
ment, not hastily or inconsiderately to be disturbed. At any rate, 
hasty legislation is too far from the advisable for me to approve at this 
time. There are no products of our own that can allow of free impor- 
tations without affecting the labor that produced them. 

Labor is the foundation of all business affairs; itis the power, wealth, 
and glory of our nation, and is the only true productive capital of any 
people. Moneyed capitalisitsauxiliary; they should go hand in hand; 
the rights of either are not to be ignored, nor one protected as against 
the just rights of the other. Tariffs affect more or less either and both, 
and hence the importance of great caution and study in adjusting them. 
The author of this bill should at least have been able to have said: ‘‘We 
have carefully considered this bill, and we are satisfied it is wise and 
will accomplish the needed reform.” But instead of that he brings it to 
us with an apology and says a horizontal reduction “‘is not the most 
logical or best, but none other was practicable,” and it is with this 
apology for his deformed bantling that he would send us before the 
people to excuse ourselves for disturbing the business interests of the 
country and alarming the laboring masses of our people in this unset- 
tling of the untried laws not yet a year old. 

This is of a character with the reasons given by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio for favoring this bill. He supports the bill be- 
cause he believes it is in the interests of manufacturers and laborers. 
Nevertheless he said: 


I have been surprised at the want of knowledge exhibited by manufacturers 
with whom I have talked upon this subjeet. 


Again, speaking of the intelligent laborer of the country, he says: 

I would the workers of this country would cease to hug to themselves the de- 
lusion that protection is a help to them. 

Then we are told the intelligent, practical employer and the practi- 
cal, common-sense employé neither understand their true interest. 

As well might a distinguished advocate seek to win his cause before 
a jury by saying: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, I concede that the law and 
the evidence are against me in this case, but I invoke you to remember 
that you have nothing to do with the law, and I ask you to ignore the 
evidence; listen to my eloquence and my theory of what the facts ought 
to be, and I will convince you that I am entitled to your verdict.” 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the employer and the employed of this 
country know better in what their interests consist than the mere free- 
trade doctrinaire. 

Such, briefly, are my views of the policy and principles by which my 
action should be governed on this bill. 

Mr. atii of New York, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. MILLER, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in our Constitution the 
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jurisdiction and duties of all the departments of the Government are 
defined and limited. The power of each separate branch or depart- 
ment is limited to the expressed grants of power contained in it, or to 
those acts necessary to carry out powers expressly granted. By its 
terms all power not expressly granted to the General Government are 
reserved to the States or the people. This limitation is contained in the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the people. 

In connection with this, and as showing the design of the framers of 
our organic law to limit the powers of the General Government, I reak 
the ninth amendment to the Constitution, as follows: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed tō 
deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

As I construe this language it limits the power of Congress, as wellas 
the executive and judicial departments of the Government, to certain 
and well-defined subjects of legislation, and limits its right to legislate 
upon the subjects committed to it to defined objects and purposes. I 
do not believe that under a proper construction of the Constitution Con- 
gress has unlimited power of legislation upon any subject unless power 
to do so is given it without restriction. Its powers are limited in legis- 
lating upon any subject by the expression of the purpose and object to 
be accomplished. 

The framers of our organic law did not entertain the idea that Con- 
gress could by law create wealth and make itself self-supporting. They 
knew that in the carrying out of the powers committed to the General 
Government expenses would be incurred, and the money to pay these 
expenses was to be collected from the people who participated in the 
benefits it secured. And this power to raise money is contained in the 
eighth section of the first article: 
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fare of the United States; but duties, imposts and excises shall uniform 
throughout the United States. 


The terms of this grant of power to raise money define and limit the 
purposes for which it is to be raised to three, namely : first, to pay the 
debt ; second, to provide for the common defense ; and third, the 
welfare of the United States. As to the two first there is little room to 
enlarge them by construction; their meaning is plain and certain. In 
other sections of the Constitution the Federal Government is expressly 
given authority to incur debt, to declare war, to suppress insurrection, 
and to defend the country against foreign invasion. So these two phrases 
only give the Congress the power to raise money to meet the expenses 
necessarily incident to the carrying out of powers expressly granted by 
other sections of the Constitution, and are not independent grants of a 
new power. But when we come to the third clause, the general wel- 
fare, we are met by the claim that this is a new and independent grant 
of power, not limited to the carrying out of the other powers granted. 
To this doctrine I can not agree, and particularly to that broad and most 
dangerous. construction of these words which claims that they give to 
to the Congress general power to raise money for any purpose that it 
may for the time consider necessary to the special welfare of particular 
sections or particular industries. 

It is from this simple phrase that gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House base their claim that Congress has the constitutional right 
to levy a tribute upon the general public for the benefit of a partic 
class. Itis under this clause that they claim the authority to lay im- 
port duties, in order to protect and build up our ‘‘infant industries," 
some of them now more than a century old, yet as clamorously ask- 
ing for protection as they did in the days of Washington and Jefferson. 
Each and every species of class legislation, every grant of a monopoly 
to individuals or corporations, every dollar of the people’s money that 
has been taken directly or indirectly for the benefit of the few and at 
the expense of the many, has been justified under this ‘‘ general-wel- 
fare ” clause of the Constitution. 

Is it for the “‘ general welfare ’’ that we are asked to continue a 
system of protective duties, thereby piling up in our Treasury $100,- 
000,000 annually for which we have no use, and which is over and 
above all the necessities of a sinking fund and the healthful pay- 
ment of our public debt as it matures? Is it for the general wetter 
that we are asked to continue to exclude a healthy and legitimate com- 
petition from our commerce, and compel our people to pay a tribute 
averaging 43 per cent. above the real market price to certain favored 
interests by which fabulous fortunes are being more rapidly accumu- 
lated than ever before known in the world’s history? Is it for the gen- 
eral welfare that the workingman is compelled to pay an American 
manufacturer $20 for a serge overcoat worth in Liverpool eight and 
one-half dollars? Is it for the general welfare that the poor man has 
to pay $3 for the wool hat which he can import at $1.50, and in about 
the same proportion for anything he wears? Is it for the general wel- 
fare that when the poor man sets about to build his humble cottage to 
shelter his wife and children, he must pay a royalty of 100 per cent. 
upon his nails, 18 per cent. upon his lumber, 60 per cent. upon his 
window-glass, 41 per cent. upon his linseed-oil, 54 per cent. upon his 
white lead, 25 per cent. upon his wall-paper and slate, and 14 per cent. 
upon his shingles, when little or none of these percentages and extra 
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costs go to the support of his Government? For it is only when con- 
sumption exceeds the home supply that the Government gets the ben- 
efit of the duty laid by the tariff act. So long as the home manufact- 
urer can supply the home demand every retail dealer in his goods is 
a collector for him of these royalties laid upon consumption, and it is 
only when the foreign article comes into our custom-houses that the 
Government official gets the duty forGovernmentuse. All the rest goes 
to build up the splendid private fortunes of the protected industries. 

But we are told by gentlemen on the other side of the House that the 
benefit to the general public from these protected industries consists 
in the fact that it enables them to pay better wages to their operatives 
and preserves American labor from competition with foreign labor. If 
this were true, which I shall hereafter try to show is not the fact, yet 
it could not be justified under the general-welfare clause, because, ac- 
cording to our last census, our total laboring population was 17,392,000 
and of these only 2,739,000 were engaged in these protected pursuits; 
therefore it can not be for the ‘ general welfare” that over 14,000,000 
of laboring men are oppressed for the benefit of less than 3,000,000. 

But these gentlemen say that these protected laborers are consumers 
of agricultural products and build up a home market for our farmers 
and give a better price for our agricultural products, and thus enable 
us to te the price of our agricultural products by a home market. 
In relation to that I read the statement made by Mr. Shearman before 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 


The census shows ane gvid Sagano of American agriculture in 1 
cluding all that was consumed by themselves, was valu 


in- 
at 


$2,213,402,000; agricul: ucts exported in same year, $653,000,000; amount 
consumed at home, pee 000. 
‘The total wor! tion was 17,392,000, of which there were : 
Farmers and farm Merc EAE as e A AE AEN E ES O EE 7,670,000 
Manufacturers, mechanics, and manufacturing workmen 
DURES ....: osenuseivivossisisosseśíresyoyróísósostevssayósrošosscoksoedsa cereos toseesecenedavessees 983, 
FEUER ABa EA A A E e A A nie es eatery 17,392, 900 
Now,as one man eats about as much arama tar aeger pi the first is a 
farmer), it is perfectly fair to assume that the consu: n of agricultural prod- 


ucts should be divided equally among all these persons; and, as there are at 
least as many persons to a fam: as among manufacturing 
workmen, it is not necessary computation as to the fam- 
ilies supported by beet 17,392,000 working population. The agricultural produce 


of the country was, therefore, disposed of as follows: 
Farmers consume of their own products..... $673, 372,000 
Manufacturers and mechani 863, 000 
Other Americans...... 612, 156,000 
The foreign market. 

yi ice Y ESP ee eS a ee 2, 213, 402, 000 


Thus it appears that the much despised foreign market is worth nearly three 
times as much to the American farmer as all the manufacturing classes put to- 
er. But this isfar from being the end of the matter. Deducting from the 
700,000 persons reckoned as the manufacturing classes all the flour-makers, 
provision-packers, carpenters and builders, with hundreds of thousands more 
who are Pais in those kinds of manufacturing which never can be benefited 
by the p! ve system (except in the same way that it is su to benefit 
farmers, namely, by pro g them custom among ndustries), it is 
an extravagant est: to assume that there are as many as 700,000 persons em- 
Joyed in those branches of manufacturing which can possibly derive any benefit 
From a tariff. As this number amounts to only a trifle more than 4 per cent. of 
the whole wong population, it follows thatthe entire class of protected manu- 
facturers and furnished a market in 1880 for less than $62,000,000 of 
agricultural produce, while the much contemned foreigners provided a market 
for yraa pa or more than eleven times as much as all the protected classes 

t T. 
se yee maintain this paltry market for $62,000,000 of his produce, the Ameri- 
can farmer submits to an annual taxation which draws from the country not less 
than ORNES in excess of ag ery which honest government requires, with 
an additional taxation of from 000 to $700,000,000 annum in the ex- 
cessive price of domestic manufactures, exacted for the sole pu ofenabling 
the manufacturer to pay to his workmen the same habe, bey as the farmer does. 
Taking the lowest estimate of the amount thus annually paid, and of the pro- 
portion which farmers pay out of the whole, the annual nse to the farmers 
themselves of iaro aed this market for $62,000,000 is not less than $250,000,000. 

The price of agricultural products are in fact, as we all know, regu- 
lated by the foreign demand for our surplus. 

It was necessary to show these absurdities of this claim of authority 
for a protective tariff in order to show what I think is the correct con- 
struction of the clause of the Constitution now under consideration. 
Those of us who deny the correctness of this latitudinarian construction 
of this Constitution hold that under the term ‘‘general welfare,” 
properly construed, there was no substantive grant of independent 
power to raise money for any purpose, but that those words only grant 
power to raise money for the general welfare as defined and limited by 
all the other clauses in the Constitution. I hold that all and the only 
general welfare for which the has the right to raise money is 
defined in other sections of the Constitution by express grants of power, 
just as the clauses to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
are given powers in other sections. 

In other words, the ‘“‘ general welfare ’’ about which the Congress is 
given power to raise money is set out in the Constitution itself and 
limited to these and theseonly. Theremay be and are unquestionably a 
great many things absolutely essential to the general welfare which are 
notand never have been claimed as subjects of Federal legislation, such as 
the protection of life and property in the States and the due and proper 
administration of State laws. If Congress has the general power to 
legislate for the general welfare, it can raise money to pay the debts of 
the cities, counties, and States of the Union. It can raise money to 
build churches, to establish factories, schools, newspapers, art galleries, 
in the States as it now does in the District of Columbia. It seems to 


me, therefore, absolutely essential that the interpretation of this clause 
should not in any case be extended beyond the raising of money to 

carry out the powers granted in other sections of the Constitution, 

ash define and limit the general welfare, about which Congress may 
egislate. 

Again, while this clause has not, so far as I know, and in the nature 
of things can not be, the subject of judicial interpretation, yet cases 
arising under State laws have been the subject of judicial deterinina- 
tion by our highest courts, and I-shall briefly refer to a few of these as 
showing how this clause would also be construed. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of The Citizens’ 
Savings and Loan Association of Cleveland vs. The City of Topeka (20 
Wallace, R., 655), the question being the constitutionality of a law au- 
thorizing cities and towns to tax themselves in aid of manufactories, 
held (I quote from the syllabus of the opinion): 

Among the limitations of the right to tax is that it can only be used in aid of 
a public object, an object which is within the purposes for which governments 
saivubs oe fur the: banat of indiviaaaia teeta tae, eoliomeet ok cee oor 
the local public may be benefited thereby. oe ie Se 

Mr. Webster defines a tax as a rate or sum of money assessed upon the 
person or property of a citizen for the use of the State. 

In Northern Liberties vs. St. John’s Church (13 Pennsylvania State 
Eeport, 104) Mr. Justice Coulter, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: 


erywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition levied by the government for the p of car- 
be reek it they 


I think the common mind has ev 


rying on the government in all its ry and operations; thai are im- 
for a public purpose. 

Can it be said that duties levied upon imports to build up individual 
enterprise, to encourage and foster the particular industries of a few at 
the expense of the many, comes within these definitions of a tax? An 
import duty is a tax, and according to these learned and distinguished 
authorities it must be levied for a governmental purpose, and not to 
foster private enterprise, even though the public may remotely receive a 
benefit thereby. 

Even if the terms ‘general welfare” are given the broadest sifmifica- ` 
tion, yet they can not be made broad enough to cover a protective tariff 
as defined by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL], ‘‘ Pro- 
tection for the sake of protection.’’ It can not be for the ‘‘ general wel- 
fare’’ that the industries of the few are builded up at the expense of 
the consuming millions. It can not be for the ‘‘ general welfare” that 
capital is protected and "ites illegitimate profits at the expense of the 
great body of the peoplë who live by their daily labor. It can not be 
for the general welfare that by the operation of these tariff laws the 
rich are made richer day by day and the poor grow poorer as the years 
roll on. It can not be for the general welfare that production is limited 
to the supply of an exclusive market, and when a surplus is made that 
work stops, wages cease, and the idle workman becomes a tramp in the 
land. The great majority of our people are of that class who day by 
day earn wages to support themselves and their families, and every dis- 
criminating duty upon articles of their daily consumption but makes 
their burden harder to bear and their lives more and more cheerless 
and hopeless. 

The farmer and his help must toil on from early morning until late 
at night, with no shelter from the summer’s sun or winter’s rain, and 
at last he must trust to the seasons and the good providence of the Al- 
mighty for his harvests. And yet no law protects bim from competition 
with the world; his surplus products must be sold for what they will 
bring; there is no plea made to give hima market from which all com- 
petition is excluded. He can not shorten hours of work or limit his pro- 
duction; if he does, his children will go unclothed and unfed. But it 
is not in fact true that these protected industries pay any higher wages 
than is paid by unprotected industries in proportion to hours of work, 
skill, and capacity for production. 

It is true that American artisans produce more in a given time than 
most other nations. It is true that American skilled labor is the best 
and most valuable skilled labor, and therefore most profitable to the 
employer; but it is not true that protection adds to his wages or gives 
him any better living. 

It has been argued upon this floor that protection equalized itself 
because of the fact that-if A used the articles made by B under pro- 
tection he paid B a bonus for making it; but on the other hand B used 
in return articles made by A and paid him back the bonus in that way. 
In the mean time what becomes of the workmen who made these ar- 
ticles and the balance of the great body of consumers of the articles 
made by A and B? No equalizing processes come to them to return the 
bonus they have paid to A and to B; and thus in the name of the revenue 
A and B gather taxes into their private coffers and grow richer and 
richer, while the unprotected public grows poorer and poorer by reason 
of these illegal exactions. : 

The universal law is that the price of labor is regulated by the inex- 
orable law of supply and demand. When there is little to bedone and 
many seeking work labor will be at starvation prices, while on the other 
hand when there is much to be done and labor is scarce wages will be 
high. No amount of legislation, no tariff can be made so high as to 
change this law; both individuals and corporations do and will continue 
to act upon this Jaw until the millennialdawn. They get the cheapest 
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labor that answers their purpose to be had in the market; and when, 
as with us, there is free intercourse between nations and peoples labor, 
like gold and commodities, will be imported and exported as is profita- 
ble to employers and employed. Labor is not protected. There is no 
law upon our statute-books which prohibia the foreign artisan or skilled 
laborer from coming to this country and engaging in any of these pro- 
tected industries. There is no law to prevent the protected manufact- 

urer from employing foreign operatives if they are willing to come here. 

If wages were so much better here, as has been intimated on this 
floor, than in Europe, why is it that these foreign laborers do not come 
flocking here to better their condition? As a fact it is stated that for- 
eign skilled artisans have come here and have gone again because the 
wages they had in Europe were really better than their wages here in 
its powerto purchase comfort for their families. The workingman has 
no assurance that the next steamer from Europe will not bring a com- 
petitor for his place, and perhaps competition may be so sharp as to re- 
duce the price of his labor, while protection takes nothing off the price 
of his living by reason of all this. His wages may be reduced by com- 
petition from abroad, but the price of his living can not be because of 
protection. 

Protection, if it protects at all, does it by increasing the market price 
of protected articles, and thus increases the cost of those articles to the 
consumer. Probably 40,000,000 of the people of the United States 
are absolutely dependent upon the toil of muscle and brain of those 
who earn their living by the sweat of their brow. To them protection 
comes in the guise of giving them wages for work or a market for the 
fruits of their labor, while in fact it exacts from them 43 per cent. of 
their earnings, not to support their Government, but to build up the 
fortune of more favored citizens. To the workingman it means a re- 
duction in the purchasing power of his wages; it means a decrease in 
his ability to support himself and his family, a decrease in his ability 
to lay up anything out of his earnings for old age and sickness or other 
misfortune; it means to him less of ability to educate his children and 
make them useful citizens. 

In the beginning of our Government we were asked to protect our 
“infant industries ” for justa little while and we will stand alone, and 
so it has gone on fora century, and still comes the cry, give us ten more 
years of protection and we can stand alone. One gen said Eng- 
land had six hundred years of protection to develop her industries, and 
so it goes on; like Oliver Twist, they still cry for more. 

These protected industries are selfish as other people are, and desire 
to make all the profit they can with as little outlay as possible, and 
just so long as Congress will continue to give them a market for their 
wares, from which all real competition is excluded, they will continue 
to ask it. 

If it be true, and I think it is, that where territory is given from 
which real competition is excluded, manufacturers having the privilege 
of this exclusive market will limit their production to the amount 
necessary to profitably supply this market and no more. In addition 
to this, protective tariffs increase the cost of most manufactures so as 
to prevent them from successful competition in the open markets of 
the world, and thus it diminishes the quantity of production, the de- 
mand for labor, and thereby the wages of labor. No one will deny that 
our skilled labor, our factory labor, is as good as any in the world, that 
our capacity for machinery is equal or better than any, and yet we are 
far behind in the amount and value of our manufacturing products ex- 

rted to a market, and for the same reason that France and Germany 
are behind England and ahead of us. To show this, I refer to the state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Jacob Schoenhoff for the Committee on Ways 
and Means, as follows: 

I take Germany and France, therefore, asexamples. English wages are fully 
50 per cent. above those of Germany, and on the average at least 30 per cent. 
above those of France. Besides,the English working week is one of fifty-six 
hours, while that of Germany is from sixty-six to seventy-two (often seventy- 
eight) hours, and that of France of seventy-two hours. Yet Seed all guard 
themselves by protective tariffs, not against their weaker rivals, but against the 


very country which ipaya the highest wages and has the shortest hours. 
In cotton goods the imports and exports are : 


Countries. 


$380, 000, 000 
Germany (not containing yarns 000, 000 
France (not containing yarns). 15, 000, 000 


com 4 position in the commerce of the world in cotton goods is as follows: 
= eRe one-half to one-third higherthan in any other European states. 
kly hours— Fifty-six, against sixty-six and seventy-two on the continent. 


000 

Holland exports in cotton goods and yarns... 1,000, 000 
um exports in cotton goods, ... pnts 5, 500, 000 
Switzerland exports in cotton goods ‘and Yarns ejeki .. 10,000,000 


90, 000, 000 
. 290, 000, 000 


yarns, because they are more then PERE by 
d—nineteen millions—then we have $71,000,000against 


Excess of Ènglish exports in cottons over the rest of the world... 


If we deduct the exports of 
Englan 


imports from $330,- 


000,000. =e astriking illustration of the fallacy of the “ pauper-labor theory" 
in the tariff. 

Our factories are not worked to more than half their capacity. Our 
mines and forges are over half the time idle, to avoid overproduc- 
tion, because we do not produce for the world’s markets, but only for 
our own. The laborer who is idle has to feed and clothe his family, 
just as if he was working at fair wages. His life and his strength, 
which are his capital, are wasting away day by day without profit to 
him, while the employer’s capital remains intact. He only loses inter- 
est by its lying idle, when but for protection our manufacturers would 
have to depend upon the markets of the world and sell in competition 
with the world; they would run their machinery to the full capacity, 
they would work full time, make larger quantities of their fabrics at a 
smaller profit, in order to realize the income which they now get from 
limited production, and this would give more employment to labor, 
increase the demand for it, and thus increase wages. 

Itis a grand mistake to suppose that the Jenat labor is the most 
profitable. On the contrary, skilled labor which produces most in a 
given time gets the best price and is the most profitable to employers. 
Pauper labor and cheap labor is the worst labor and least profitable; it 
does not and can not compete with skilled or high-priced labor, as has 
been so fully shown in statements make upon this floor that it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat them. 

Nor is it true, as seems to be assumed upon the other side in this 
debate, that the price of labor is governed by either the price of or 
profit upon the article made, but is governed, as I have stated before, 
by the law of supply and demand. 

As an evidence of this I am told that in certain steel-rail works in this 
country when the price of steel rails was $56 per ton wages for cer- 
tain laborers were $2 per day. Afterward Gia welds OF SWAI rails wae 
reduced to $40 per ron; but the wages of these same workmen had ad- 
vanced to $3 per day. 

The protective system is not fair to our agricultural population. The 
surplus of agricultural production is of a character that it can not be 
long held from market. If more is made than will supply home con- 
sumption it must be exported and sold for whatever it will bring, and 
the price of the whole crop is regulated by the foreign demand. The 
sees of the cotton, corn, hog product, beef, &c., are regulated really 

y the foreign market, where it has to compete with the productions of 
the world. ‘The wheat crop in India has reduced the price of wheat in 
Chicago to 80 cents per bushel. The cotton crop of Egypt regulates in 
a great measure the price of cotton in New York, because they come in 
open competition in the world’s markets. 

On the other hand, the agricul when he comes to‘purchase sup- 
plies, must go into a "market from which all reasonable competition is 
excluded. If he desires to buy English goods he has to pay freight and 
tariff in addition to original cost, which practically compels him to pur- 
chase from the American manufacturer at a much larger price than he 
would have to pay in an open market. Thus he is compelled to sell his 
produce in the cheapest market, because he competes with all the world, 
and to buy his supplies in the most expensive one, because competition 
is excluded. And it has only been that our farmers have been able to 
sustain themselves in this unequal contest by reason of their energy and 
industry and the natural fertility of our soil. 

If the principle of protection is correct, then the Chinese were states- 
men and philosophers when they built their wall to prevent communica- 
tion with the world. Statutes levying taxes and imports just aseffect- 
ually exclude the world's productions from our country as did the Chinese 
wall exclude them from China. walls and statutory prohibitions 
are more powerful than wallsof stone and mortar to keep out commerce. 

We have heard much of the decadence of American shipping on the 
floor of this House, and had many touching appeals to our patriotism to 
relieve our shipping industries, to build up our Navy and our mer- 
chant marine, from the other side of this House, and yet when we 
have clearly pointed out to them the cause of this to be excessive tariff 
imports they affect not to believe it. 

In the literary bureaus for the diffusion of high-tariff ideas, which 
we call Departments, among the many arguments printed for circula- 
tion at the expense of the Government I find the following statement 
from Mr. Consul Crawford in reference to the effects of the protective 
policy in Canada upon its shipping interest: 

EFFECTS OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. _ 

Previous to the adoption of thenational policy Canada was almost entire] s 
agricultural country. The surplus capital sought an investment, and in th 
in all other countries, it sought that which would pay the est percentage of 
profits. In the absence of protection manufacturing industries Oftered no in- 
ducements. Manufactured were furnished by England and the United 
States at prices with which she could not compete. 

The Dominion Government followed the example of soding in Se aed a 
trade and also the policy of granting subsidies to aid in building up and main- 


taining her commerce. She held out such inducements to paia S that the sur- 
plus wealth was largely invested in ships and shipping until she stands fourthin 
rank of commercial nations, 

The adoption of the national protective policy iu 1878 has had the tendency to 
turn capital into other channels. Under the fostering care of protection manu- 
factures sprang up all over the Dominion, nhmense profits were realized, and 
the manufacturing industries are fast absorbin| ng | the surplus capital of the coun- 
try and drawing large amounts from the outside world. The result of this — 
not be otherwise than a rge geod of subsidies) the decline of her commerce; 
numbers of vessels will built, and the same complaint that is made in the 
United States will be fended 
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The tonnage of vessels built, and entered inwards and outwards, 
inclusive of ing vessels, in 1883isas follows: Tonnage built, 73,576; tonnage 
registered, 78,229; tonnage entered inwards and outwards, 13,770,735. e quan- 
tity of freight handled by the last-named vessels was 3,971,393 tons’ weight, and 
number of crews, 537,668. 

Of these vessels which entered the Dominion ports 2,680 bore the United States 
flag and 7,305 the British flag; 635 were Norwegian and Swedish, 46 were French, 
and the remainder, 10,781, were distributed among other nationalities. Number 
of sailing vessels 8,138, and of steamers 2,593. 

The number of vessels emplo in the coasting trade of Canada, as shown by 
the arrivals in port, is 38,244, of which 38,085 are British and 158 foreign. 

‘The total tonnage is 8,056,736, and crews numbered 369,524. Of these vessels 
17,782 were steamers and 20,462 sailing vessels. 
eee the: old or new, sold to other countries numbered 44; tonnage, 23,896; value, 

538. 


From this statement it will be seen that in Canada asin this country 
like causes produce like effects. Up to 1878 Canada, small in popula- 


tion and wealth, had become fourth in the nations in the amount of | $120, 


her tonnage. Yet since she adopted a protective tariff, in 1878, she is 
rapidly losing her merchant marine, just as we under a revenue tariff 
had a merchant marine and a gallant navy. Now, after twenty years, 
we have no sailors and no ships to carry our ise, and no men- 
of-war to carry our admirals, commanders, and captains out to sea. 
We are only able to carry them on the pay-rolls of our naval establish- 
ment. We havealso the pleasure of knowing that we have John Roach 
& Co.; that we have had a Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Robeson, and 
that some hundreds of millions of dollars have been appropriated to 
build war vessels with no results to show for it. 

The President recommends a reduction in the revenues so that we may 
not take from the people more money than is necessary for governmental 
purposes. Gentlemen on the Republican side of the House propose to 
do this by increasing the protected features of the tariff and thus 
prevent importation of goods, which in effect may reduce the revenues 
of the Government, but will not reduce the burdens of taxation upon 
the people. It willsimply add more of the people’s money to the capital 
and profits of the protected industries. Someon this side of the House 
propose to repeal the internal-revenue laws; in effect to relieve the 
consumers of whisky and tobacco from taxes and place the burdens of 
supporting the Government upon woolens, iron, salt, coal, and all other 
necessaries of life. People can live without whisky or tobacco, but 
can not live without clothes, iron, tools, and something to eat. 

We propose to reduce the revenue by reducing the revenues from the 
tariff one-fifth, thus reducing the burdens of the people upon the nec- 
—* of life, thus reducing the cost of living to the great body of the 
people. 

From the foregoing illustrations of its workings I conclude that a 
protective tariff is not for the general welfare of the United States; 
that ee is not a tax laid for a public purpose, and is therefore unconsti- 
tuti M 

Mr. NEECE. Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with the Treasury 
of the United States filled to the overflowing. The report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury April 30, 1884, shows a surplus of $152, 652,973.75. 
We see by reference to the Bureau of Statistics that there has been a 
gradual increase in the Treasury for the last nine months, and at the 
same time there has been a rapid payment of the public debt. The 
decrease of the public debt since June 30, 1883, is $65,007,487.62. 
The payment of the public debt in the month of April just passed was 
$11,958,003.94. 

Notwithstanding this rapid payment of the public debt, we see the 
rapid increase in the Treasury. Where does this money come from? 
There is but one answer: it comes from taxes collected by the various 
modes of the Government, which are paid by the people of the United 
States, not in proportion to what each tax-payer is worth, but upon 
what each person consumes. The family that is worth comparatively 
nothing, if provided with the comforts of life, pays as much of this tax 
in actual dollars and cents as the family who are worth their thousands. 
We are told by the opponents of the Morrison bill thatthe present rate 
of high taxation must be kept up in order to protect the poor—to pro- 
tect labor, as they put it—a very good thing if true, the truth of which 
is not sustained by the facts and circumstances, which I shall notice 
further on. 

First, as to the necessity of the present high rate of taxation. It is 
an admitted fact. by all that there is more money in the Treasury than 
is needed for the wants of the Government. No one denies that prop- 
osition. No one denies the fact that at the present rate of taxation 
money will continue to flow into the Treasury faster than is or will 
be needed for the legitimate wants of the Government. I have before 
me the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury of the amount of 
money necessary to run the Government for the fiscal year 1885. The 
Secretary is a very modest gentleman, but I never heard of an instance 
where the estimated receipts were too high or the expenditures too low. 
It has been the custom of both Republican and Democratic Congresses 
to make the appropriations considerably under these estimates. Here 
is the report: 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his estimate of receipts for 1895 places them 
at $343,000,000 and the expenditures at $283, 125,304.93, including the sinking fund, 
or an estimated surplus of $59,874,695.05. Excluding the sinking fund the esti- 
mated expenditures will be $236,555,548, showing a surplus of $106,144,452. As- 


suming that Congress will continue to comply with the law in relation to the 
sinking fund, we will be collecting from taxation $59,874,695.05 more than it is 


estimated we need for the Government. The revenues of this fiscal year are 
thus estimated on the basis of existing laws by the Secretary of the Treasury : 
$195, engine 


000 
From internal-revenue..... 120, 000, 
From sales of public lands..............cs00+0-+ 8, 000, 000 
From tax on ion of national banks........ 3,000, 000 
From repayment of interest and sinking fund. 

SURI» sacpergsterscspen casupnseesccseevaqrovsomneysiaeeaney 2, 000, 008 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, &e......... 1, 200, 000 
From fees—consular, letters patent, and lands..... 3,300, 000 
From proceeds of sales of Government property... 300, 000 
From profits on coinage, &¢..............000+0.+ 4, 000, 000 
From deposits for riiin public lands. 500, 000 
From revenues of the D: of Columbia. 1, 900, 000 

m s.. 3, 800,000 
Total estimated ordinary receipts...............sssa-seeess mrsssessssenassse 343, 000, 000 


Ita that from customs we will dg $195,000,000 ; from internal-revenue, 


,000; from both, $315,000,000; and from all other sources, $28,000,000. 

Making the usual deductions that both Republican and Democratic 
Congresses have heretofore made, we will have for the year 1885 a sur- 
plus in the Treasury of at least $100,000,000 over and above what is 
needed or required for the legitimate needs of the Government. Say 
that we appropriate every dollar that is asked for by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the various Departments of the Government, yet we 
have the enormous sum of $59,874,695.05 of the people’s money, taken 
from them against their consent, placed out of circulation, not needed 
by the Government for any legitimate purpose, locked up in the Treas- 
ury, or supposed to be. 

How are we to justify the continuance of this large surplus in the 
Treasury with the certainty before our eyes that the surplus is to in- 
crease month after month and year after year? To my mind it isa 
dangerous state of affairs, both as to the moral and financial condition 
of the country, if this drain upon the people’s money is allowed to 
continue. A scarcity of money among the people is inevitable. ‘‘The 
stream though small will exhaust the fountain, although it be ever so 
large.” The danger to the moral cendition of the country is in the 
enormous amount of money in the Treasury idle. It is a great induce- 
ment to misapplication, extravagance upon the part of those who have 
the management of the Government under their control. Lavish ap- 
propriations will be asked for and granted, simply because the money 
is in the idle. Appropriations will be made for hundreds of 
things that ought not to be, simply in order to get the money outof the 
Treasury. The people’s money will be spent with a lavish hand. 

And lastly, the great inducement to theft and fraud, for which it 
seems from recent experience the Government has no remedy in court. 
The remedies in recent cases have proven to be worse than the disease. 
Now, if this money could be applied to the payment of the public debt 
or appropriated for any legitimate purpose for which the interest of the 
whole people could be benefited I would say “amen.” But to main- 
tain a higher rate of taxation than is required for the orl of rais- 
ing necessary revenue for the legitimate wants of the Government in 
my judgment is a crime. The theory that by law you can or ought to 
take the earnings of one person and without compensation or his con- 
sent transfer it to another can not be upheld upon any principle of 
right or justice. It violates every principle of equity. 

Here is the theory (the Ohio theory): a man of means not desiring to 
go into the more active pursuits invests his money in cheap lands, hill- 
sides, and valleys, and having heard the oft-repeated false theory that 
sheep will live upon brush and without other food, without labor, and 
return to the owner a large profit upon his investment, he invests largely 
in sheep, to learn in a short time that sheep-raising, like other industries, 
in order to make it profitable requires skill, perseverance, and close at- 
tention. Instead of adopting skill and energy like the farmer that 
raises horses, cattle, hogs, and grain to sell in the markets of the world 
without any protection only such as the laws of supply and demand 
afford him, he appeals to Congress to make good his mistake in his at- 
tempted speculation. Finding Congress not a very ready listener to his 
wants, he then appeals to the ring of protectionists to allow him to be- 
come one of protection’s most exalted members. And after receiving his 
first lesson he returns and says: ‘‘ I ask protection in the name of labor. 
We wool-growers in Ohio must have protection against the pauper 
laborers of England. You farmers who raise cattle, swine, and grain, 
and send it broadcast into the world to find a market without any pro- 
tection, after contributing your mite to save us, can do the best you can 
for yourselves; the small pittance we exact off of you is very small to 
make our bad speculation good.” 

For this we propose to deliver our votes to protect other monopolies, 
and they are to give us protection, all to be an additional burden upon 
the other unprotected industries of the United States, and to bear most 
heavily upon the very class in whose name we received the donation, 
because at last the increased price, if any, is paid by the consumer. 
The laborer who clothes his family and himself pays it all at last with 
interest, and those who wear the cheaper grade of clothing pay more 
than those who wear the better grade. Examiningthe schedules, you 
will see that the tax on the coarse grades of woolen goods are much 
higher in proportion than the finer grades. 

I am in favor of a tariff for revenue; that far have we a right to E 
and no farther. I would be opposed to disturbing the present tariff if 


it was not so apparent that the revenues were so greatly in excess of the 
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mecessities of the Government. Such is the fact, and we must meet it. 
Letus doour duty. Certainly we ought not to be afraid to do our duty, 
and in the discharge of our duty patriotism ought to be greater than 
avarice, Selfishness ought not to overbalance our judgment, but in the 
adjustment of the tariff after determining the amount of money necessary 
to be raised it ought to be so adjusted as to give the greatest possible 
protection to labor, and to encourage the investment of capital in manu- 
factories and other industries. 

A tariff beyond the requirements of the Government in many in- 
stances actsas a prohibition to commerceand, in fact, destroys commerce, 
breaks down the industries of the country, and instead of protecting 
labor it impoverishes and robs it. Take, for instance, the present pro- 
tective tariff made for the necessities of war, but continued nineteen 
years in peace, and what has been the effect upon our commerce, upon 
our shipping interests? The Stars and Stripes have ceased to be a com- 
mon thing upon the high seas, ourmerchant marine has been compelled 
to give way to the ships of foreign nations; our sailors and seamen have 
been driven into the mines shops, thereby destroying one of the 
greatest industries in the world, instead of having hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people happily employed in the shipping business, who 
would have been proud to protect the American commerce and make 
it respected among the nations of the earth. 

We have taken a different course; we have killed the goose to get the 
golden egg. Our carrying trade upon the seas has been transferred 
to foreigners. Year by year has our commerce been withering, until to- 
day it is a thing of the past. Here is a table: 

Among the details furnished by the report from the Bureau of Statistics upon 
the commerce and navigation of the United States for 1883 are those relating to 
the ship-building of the country. 

The comparison made by this rraartres | with that of other years is presented 


in the following table. It gives the number and tonnage of vessels of all 
classes, both sail and steam, built in the United States in the years stated : 


1884. 


Year. 


Number. | Tonnage. 
} 


2,147| 492,725 
1,301 297, 638 
1,112 208, 585 
1,029 176, 591 
1,258 235, 503 
1,132 193, 020 

902 157, 409 


The whole number of iron vessels built in the United States in 1883 was thirty- 
five, of which only one was a sailing vessel. These were nearly all built at the 

ards along the ware—twenty-three at Philadelphia and Chester, eight at 
Wiimington—the others coming, one from Baltimore, one from Buffalo, and 
two from New York. 

This table makes a stronger argument than I can make. It showsa 
gradual decrease in the number of our ships, a fearful shrinkage in their 
tonnage capacity; and, Mr. Chairman, a gradual diminution of merchant 
marine can be traced by the statistics from 1866 to the present time. Is 
not this the result of protection? If not, then some gentleman please 
explain, for there is something fearfully wrong somewhere, Our carry- 
ing trade on the high seas is dead. I charge it to be the legitimate 
effect of the protective tariff. No American wishes to go into the car- 
rying business upon the seas, for the reason that our commerce among 
foreign nations is destroyed. He may load his ship in the harbor at 
Baltimore or Philadelphia and deliver it at London and the cargo may 
be sold for a reasonable price, no tariff being charged or exacted by the 
British Government. How is it with his cargo that he gets in London 
to return? When he reaches his home he finds his cargo is taxed, if 
it be woolen goods, ail the way from 40 to over 100 per cent. 

This difference of the tariff between the two nations works 
greatly to our disadvantage. The American ship must return home 
empty or else bring a load of unprofitable merchandise. The English- 
man living in London can load his ship with the goods and wares of 
his country, deliver them in Canada, and dispose of his cargo free 
of tariff, drop his ship down to Boston or New York, and there take on 
a cargo of our grain or pork, and return home carrying an untaxed cargo 
each way. To my mindit is no wonder wehave no merchant marine, 
notwithstanding we have more natural advantages for ship-building 
and ship-owning than any nation on the face of the earth. We have 
more educated mechanics, more material necessary for ship-building. 
‘We have the timber, iron, copper, and coal, and can feed our mechanics 

«cheaper and better than any country under the sun. 


Why not go upon the high seas and compete with all the nations of | åy 


the earth for this carrying trade? Why not have hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people engaged in this industry? It is because our men of 
capital have invested in manufactories, and instead of depending on their 
energies, skill, and science in their business, they have hired lobbies, 
and from year to year hang around the halls of Congress to get legisla- 
tion so that they can enrich themselves at the expense of their custom- 
ers, and they can not help themselves, andall this they ask in the name 
of labor—a cheat and deception. Look at the persons operating coal- 
mines in Pennsylvania importing foreign labor to operate their mines 
in order to force down the labor of their own citizens. 

Look at the glass manufacturers in Ohio importing foreign labor in 
order to break down the wages of their own citizens. Look at the nail 
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manufacturers in the United States combined as one body, and when 
it is necessary in order not to have a surplus that will affect the market 
one institution is ordered to stop operation, the employés are dis- 
charged or suspended without pay, while the owner receives his regular 
profits as though his mill wasrunning. They point how anxious they are 
to protect labor; everything isdone in the name of labor; yet the money 
or bounty pretended to be given to labor must first pass through the 
hands of the persons who control these institutions, and of the magnifi- 
cent bounties bestowed to labor they pay to the laborers just that por- 
tion that the monopolists do not want. If we are to keep up this high 
rate of taxation for the benefit of labor, let us change the laws so that 
the money will go direct tothe laborer. Let us not have any humbug- 
gery about it, no middlemen, no guardians without security to handle 
the bounty for the laborer; he is competent to handle it for himself; if 
it is his, give it to him, not to a trustee. 

Let us see how this tariff is adjusted. Is there a laborer or his em- 
ployer in the State of Illinois who derives any benefit from the present 
tariff? We have manufacturers of agricultural implements who use 
iron and steel in their business, all of which is made dearer by the oper- 
ation of the tariff. They use Jumber of various kinds made higher by 
the operation of the tariff. The clothes upon the backs of every me- 
chanic, laborer, and their families are made dearer by the operation of 
the tariff. If he is a manufacturer of wagons the pine lumber neces- 
sary for the wagon is taxed from two to three dollars per thousand. 
The article, whether it be a plow or a wagon, is increased in price by 
the operation of the tariff. This increase of price—does it benefit the 
mechanic or laborer whose labor produced the article? Not one cent. 

The increased cost in producing the article is placed upon the article 
when it is put upon the market. The consumer has it to pay in the 
end, and the article being unavoidably high the consumer economizes 
all he can, often refraining from purchasing when it is necessary for him 
to do so, on account of the cost, greatly to the disadvantage of the man- 
ufacturer, mechanic, laborer, and purchaser, whose interests are identi- 
cal, for when the farmer who purchases these farm utensils flourishes the 
manufacturer reaps a portion of the benefit in increased sales, at fair 
prices, and in return the mechanic reaps his share of the benefit by the 
increased demand for his labor. Then whatever prospers agriculture 
in our country redounds to the benefit of both manufacturer, mechanic, 
and laborer. 

When the farmer is prosperous, then the merchant, mechanic, laborer, 
and professional man are prosperous, and whatever depresses ae 
ure injures every person, let his avocation be what it may. e are 
one people in interest; the law should be made for the benefit of all; 
it should have its foundation in justice; it ought not to be made for the 
benefit of one class to the injury of another; the earnings of one 
class ought not to be taken for the benefit of another without just com- 

tion. The laws ought not to be so adjusted that any one class 
would have to lear all the burdens of the Government, but each per- 
son should pay tax to support the Government in accordance with his 
ability to pay; no selfish motive should influence our action; every citi- 
zen ought to feel that he is to enjoy equal rights under the law. 

This bill is.not bound to pass in its present shape; you can amend it 
to your satisfaction; but there is no sincerity in complaining of this bill 
and at the same time neglecting to offer a better one. 

Let us see how the present tariff affects the people of my State, who 
are largely in farming. Do the farmers of Illinois get any bene- 
fit from overtaxation, or what you style protection? Do the laborers 
on the farm, who to-day are working for less wages than any other class, 
get any benefit from this system? Ithink not. Here isa table fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Statistics: 


The proportions of exports by classes of industry for the past two years are 
as follows: ; 


Products of— 


75.31 | $619, 269, 449 
14.07 | 111,890, 001 
7.67 | 51,444,857 
1.25 | 9,976,143 
785 | 6,276,875 
:85| 5,366, 
100.00 | 804, 223, 632 


This table shows that we exported from the United States during the 
year 1883, $804,223,632, and that 77 per cent. of that amount was the 
product of agriculture. This product is shipped abroad to find amar- 
ket. It is sold in the markets of the world without protection for the 
best price the owner can get; that is not all, the foreign market deter- 
mines the price at home. The census of 1880 shows that 43.7 percent. 
of the ns en in labor in Illinois are agriculturists, while in 
Pennsylvania only 30.7 of the labor of that State are agriculturists; in 
Maine only 20.4 areagriculturists. Neither of the two last States im- 
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port scarcely anything; in Maine—the late census shows that Maine in 
the year 1880 raised substantially 8,000,000 bushels of potatoes; she 
finds a home market for her potatoes; there is a tax on potatoes of 15 
cents a bushel, which has an effect of keeping the Canadian out of the 
markets of Boston and New York; the Maine man is protected against 
the Ilinois farmer by 1,500 miles of railroad, while the Wisconsin lumber- 
dealer is protected from $2 to $3 per 1,000 against the Canadian, al- 
though he, with impunity, hires the Canadian to chop his logs and raft 
them—no tax on hiring Canadians to come into this country to work. 
Louisiana is protected on her sugar; the New England States upon 
their woolen manufactures; Pennsylvania upon her iron production; Illi- 
nois is by the present tariff compelled to purchase of all of those pro- 
tected States and submit to the enhanced price, although she could 
purchase cheaper elsewhere if permitted, while she is compelled to 
ship her products, as the above table shows, to foreign countries to find 
a market. Just in proportion as the above table shows that the agricult- 
urist has been compelled to go to foreign markets with her product, just 
in that proportion is she and all the mechanics and laborers depending 
upon agriculture for employment cheated by the present tariff. Agri- 
culture forced into foreign markets with 77 per cent. of her products, 
while manufacturers only have to export 13.91 percent. of their products; 
and all the manufacturers of the Western States who export their prod- 
ucts are cheated in the same proportion as the farmer. We have given 
away millions of acres of our pineries, and now we are taxing the ire 
ers of Illinois to give the recipients of the great donations already be- 
stowed upon them additional bounties. To-day we are giving away the 
poe lands to encourage timber-raising, and at the same time paying a 
ty to destroy the forests of this country. 

What will be the result if this bill is defeated? The revenues must be 

reduced—every one knows that. The next move upon the part of the 
rotectionists is to repeal the tax upon whisky and tobacco; there is no 
Naerlatinn their design. They seem to prefer cheap whisky and dear 
ition is to keep the tax up ayon the necessaries of 
cles which the poor are compelled to have, and to re- 
duceitupon luxuries. Thisisa eto take the tax off of whisky and 
place it upon the clothing and other necessaries of life. I prefer tolet 
the tax remain upon whisky and reduce it upon the clothing thatrich 
and poor are compelled to have. 

The following extract is taken from a document issued by the rep- 
resentatives of the Louisiana protected industries, and dated New 
Orleans, March 12, 1884, and I suppose a copy has been furnished every 
member upon this floor. It seems that Judge Taylor was sent by that 
society to look after the sugar interests. Here is the extract taken 
from that document: 

We urged upon them the absolute necessity, as we understood it, of combi- 
nation. They answered this argument by saying that the question of patting 
sugar on the free-list was a mere question of time, and that they would advise 
the Louisiana planters to prepare for it and go into some other business. 

We saw many members of Congress from different sections of the country, 
belonging to both political parties, and the expression of opinion by those who 
are led protectionists in regard to Louisiana interests was this: that Louis- 
iana was knocking at the doors of Congress for protection for one industry, but 
she was averse to giving protection to other industries; thatit was nonsense 
to talk about protecting sugar if the manufactures and other industries of the 
United States were not protected, 

Mr. KELLEY he was looked upon as the father of the protection move- 
ment, and that he was in favor of protecting sugar and would stand by it as 
long as he could; but that if Lou na Re ntatives voted to place every- 
thing else either on the reduced list of tariff duties or the free-list, that so faras 
he was concerned, if it became necessary, he was willing to sacrifice sugar. He 
said an argument could be made against sugar which was moretaking withthe 
pons of the North than that in regard to any other article, because sugar went 

nto the mouth of every man, woman, and child. He further stated that b 
combination the paag of the Morrison bill could,be prevented, and that A 
would result in the adoption of some policy by which the industries of the 
whole Union could be protected. _ 

We found it very dificult to get members to talk on the tariff question and 
this Morrison bill. There were some popia who a; willing to give us a 
bounty. We said we did not wish a bounty, but desired to be placed on the 
same as other industries which were protected. 

This extract shows the means by which votes are to be secured to de- 
feat the Morrison bill. 

I will publish with my remarks a letter I have received from a lum- 
ber company signed by themselves and their attorney, which shows that 
they regard it necessary to employ an attorney to look after their in- 
terests before Congress, and it also shows how small they regard 10 per 
cent. when taken out of the pockets of the consumer, but what a tre- 
mendous large thing it is when it is to be omitted from the bounties 
taken from the consumer and transferred to them without consideration: 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 11, 1884. 


DEAR Sir: We notice the progressof the Morrison tariff bill in Congress, and 
observe that lumber is therein placed upon the free-list. As business men, and 
ina ition to know thoroughly whereof we speak, we beg to bring to your 
careful consideration several reasons why the bill in its present shape, as 
lumber, should not pass: 

First. Siddi l necessary to produce lumber in Canada is at least 25 per 
cent. cheaper than in the United States. 

Second. Thrée hundred million dollars and 1,000,000 men are cugaged in the 
business, and a tariff reduction if made would be a direct blow at the labor 
and capital therein represented. 

Third. The average value of lumber to the consumer may be placed at, say, 
$20 per thousand. The present duty of $2 per thousand is therefore only 10 per 
cent., and probably nine-tenths of the people who use lumber are people above 
the laboring classes; the duty is not in any sense a burden upon the community, 


sugar. The pro 
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Fourth, The Canadian lumber mills being situated nearer the Eastern States 
than the mills of the producing pine regions of the United States they have an ad- 
vantage in the item of freights of at least one-halfof the presentduty, and ifsuch 
duty was removed it would e to the Canadians control of the markets of the 
Eastern States, whither their peoaus is most largely imported, so that the 
present rate of gy Kakara y necessary in order that Western pine lumber 
a? be shipped to markets, 

. Careful estimates by practical lumbermen show that there is enough 
standing timber in the States of Michigan and Wisconsin to last fifty years, thus 
showing the Government's Foresty Bulletins to be entirely erroneous. 

Sixth. There can not bly be any scarcity of lumber for a century after 
every tree has been cut in Michigan and Wisconsin, for the reason that there are 
larger tracts of yellow pine in the Southern States than ever existed of white pine 
in the Northern States, This can all be used where white pine is now used, 
and the duty on lumber should be retained, so that the Southern States may have 
the benefit of Northern capital to develop this vast industry, which will not be 
done for years if Canadian lumber is admitted free. 

ERNA of yellow pine AT Georgia i: Poria Lanidana: ATEMA 3 
of yellow pine— issipp ia, Flo; uisiana, Ar sas, 
North and South Carolina—whether they are developed or left com- 
ively untouched, as they certainly will be for years if Canadian lumber 
comes in free of duty. 

We certainly hope you will use your influence and vote to prevent the con- 
summation of such a glaring injustice to this large industry, as would be in- 
volved in the removal of the present lumber tariff. 


Very truly, yours, 
Gratwick, SMITH & Fryer LUMBER Co. 
ERASTUS CORNING, Attorney. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. NEECE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, it is difficult if not impossible to say 
anything new upon the tariff. The first law enacted upon the subject 
in this country was in the year 1789, immediately after the ratification 
of the Constitution, and during the ninety-five succeeding years the tariff 
has been in American politics and policy a great economic question, and 
the most fruitful theme for learned essaysand eloquent discourses. The 
collection and disbursement of its revenues are the most complicated, 
difficult, and dangerous functions which this or any other government 
has to perform. 

Difficult, in laying taxes and duties fairly and honestly so that there 
shall be no unjust discriminations or exactions upon persons or classes; 
complicated, because many things in conflict require careful considera- 
tion to produce harmonious action; and dangerous, because nothing be- 
gets greater distrust or sooner destroys the confidence of the citizen in 
the Government than to feel that he is compelled to contribute unduly 
to its support, or that when the exactions are just and reasonable his 
contribution is diverted from the purposes for which he paid it into 
the Treasury and stolen or pR i into a jobbery fund, or applied to 
some purpose foreign to that for which the Government was ordained 
and established. No people ever felt more keenly or suffered more 
flagrant outrages of this character than the white people, the property- 
owners of my own and other Southern States, during the carpet-bag 
and negro domination of the reconstruction era. 

The spoliation was complete. They stole everything that could be 
transported and mortgaged theimmovables, The people have not for- 
gotten the on, a gator which robbed them then through Stateaction, 
upheld by Federal bayonets. 

The patience and submissiveness with which the people of the United 
States have endured the inequalities and iniquities of the tariff and in- 
ternal-revenue laws is marvelous, and proves, if proof were wanting, 
the patriotism and self-sacrificing disposition of the worst abused and 
least complaining—the agricultural class—of our population. But, 
sir, it is not my purpose to enter upon a general discussion of the ques- 
tion, nor to present in detail the various arguments pertaining to it. 
I shall content myself at this time with a simple statement of facts and 
conclusions. 

It is unnecessary to have recourse to the history of tariff legislation 
and discussion abroad. All the learning upon the subject throughout 
the world has at some time in our history been brought forward and 
utilized in the debates of this House or the other end of the Capitol; 
and much that is useful, but more that is confusing and mischievous, 
has gone to the country. Ishall not invoke precedents from other 
countries, since we have a sufficiency in our own, and for the better 
reason also that the Government of the United States is different from 
every other in the world, differently situated and surrounded, which 
modifies the force of foreign precedents and renders them unimportant 
except as mere abstract information. I shall not present tables of sta- 
tistics to encumber the RECORD and fill out to respectable length what 
I may not be able otherwise to say. Figures tell the truth if they do 
not lie; and statistics, like speculative science, yield a Jarger dividend 
to the amount of capital invested than any other enterprise known to 
mortals. 

The taxing or revenue power of the United States is found in section 
8 of article 1 of the Constitution, which declares that— 

The Congress shall have wer to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

‘‘ Imposts and excises” are the two sources from which the Govern- 
ment derives the bulk of its revenues. From imposts or tariff duties, 
under the existing law, there will be paid into the Treasury during 
the present fiscal year about $200,000,000. 
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From excises or internal-revenue taxes the Treasury will receive 
during the same period something over one hundred millions. These 
amounts, with the income from the Post-Office, sale of public lands, and 
other sources, will, after defraying the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment, including the large appropriation for pensions, leave in the Treas- 
ury a surplus annually of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. Now, 
what shall be done with this redundant revenue? ‘There are three ways 
in which we can dispose of it: 

1. We can spend it. But this leads to profligate, extravagant, and 
perhaps corrupt or unconstitutional and mischievous legislation. _ 

2. Wecan pay itonthenationaldebt. That is better, but difficulties 
are there encountered. Only about $254,000,000 of the bonds of the 
Government, bearing 3 per cent. interest, are now subject to call on 
thirty days’ previous notice. When these are paid the next class to 
mature are the 4} per cents, September 1, 1891, by which time a more 
than sufficient surplus will have accumulated to discharge the whole 
$250,000,000 of that class. And the only remaining class of bonds then 
would be the 4 per cent. consuls, which are not payable until the year 
1907. 

The best economy for States and individuals is to stop the running of 
interest against them. Millions of dollars would thereby be saved to 
the people. Interest is the great factor in the solution of financial prob- 
lems. The stream, though small, will in time exhaust the capacious 
reservoir at its source, while the receptacle of its accumulated flow will 
float a palace of wealth. 

But there is another side to the question of immediate extinguish- 
ment of the public debt. The people of this generation have borne bur- 
dens enough. Henceforth lift from their shoulders every burden pos- 
sible. They will leave to those who succeed them the most magnifi- 
cent and the wealthiest country in the world, with all the blessings tha‘ 
man in this life is capable of enjoying. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall during my service here on all occasions when 
an opportunity is presented cast my vote to relieve the people of every 
tax or other burden now im npon them beyond the requirements 
of an economical administration of the Government. 

The operation of the sinking fand, and the probable surplus in any 
event, will gradually extinguish the public debt without imposing 
paa burdens upon the overtaxed people. The Republican party of 

ennsylvania and elsewhere, includi in newspaper phrase, ‘‘ the 
Plumed Knight of Maine,” advocate the distribution of the surplus 
among the States. This is inexpedient and expensive, if not imprac- 
ticable and unconstitutional. But little or none of it would ever be re- 
turned to the pockets of the people from whom it was drawn. In the 
language of Andrew Jaekson in his last annual message I say that— 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the difficulties which have been 
mentioned is to collect only revenue enough to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment and let the people keep the balance of their proporty in their hands to be 
used for their own benefit. 

Thus we see from every consideration that the true measure of justice 
. to the people is to reduce taxation until that point is reached to which 
the absolute necessities of the Government fix a limit. 

All the Democrats upon this flgor, Mr. Chairman, if I am not egre- 

jously mistaken, are in favor of reducing taxation. IfIam misin- 
formed —if there be a Democrat here who is opposed to a reduction of 
taxation, let him put on whatever manhood he possesses and rise in his 
place now and speak out and let the country as well as the members of 
this House know who heis; and the places which know him now will after 
November next know him no more forever. 

All, I am happy to know, are in favor of reducing taxation; but just 
hereadivergence begins. Just here, unhappily, begins another trouble. 
How shall that reduction be made? Reduction! Allagreed; but how, 
when, and where divide us. 

The Pennsylvania Democrats, and in fact all who favor the protect- 
ive policy, advocate the abolition of the internal-revenue m and 
oppose agitation of the tariffatthis time. The abolition of that system 
would unquestionably relieve against a redundant revenue, and would 
probably create a deficiency. That system was not too severely char- 
acterized by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] when he 
called it “an infernal system,” and the people of the country would 
rejoice to see it wiped out, and the army of political spies and inform- 
ers, who have grown fat on official plunder, disbanded and sent to hon- 
est vocations for a livelihood. The excise is now collected, I believe, 
but from three articles—distilled spirits, tobacco, and bank circulation. 

The people, with some few exceptions, care nothing about the repeal 
of these taxes. There has always been discrimination against liquors 
and tobacco. Nearly or quite all the States thus discriminate in their 
license laws. I do not believe that the people of Alabama object to the 
taxes on liquors and tobacco provided the same were collected by some 
more simple and less offensive method. These are in their nature lux- 
uries, and bad luxuries at best. I would not deny to the people the use 
of either, for I am opposed to samptuary laws and believe in allowing 
the largest possible liberty to the citizen. But who would not prefer 
that his whisky be taxed rather than his salt? The one is a luxury, 
the other a necessity. No farmer, merchant, mechanic, or laborer can 
hesitate to choose between a reduction of taxation upon his food, his 


clothing, and implements of industry on the one hand, and upon his 
whisky and tobacco on the other. 

It is proposed, however, as a measure of compromise to amend the 
Morrison bill so as to reduce the tax on tobacco in the same ratio that 
that bill reduces impost duties, and to fix the duty on fruit brandies at 
10 cents per gallon. 

My views as to what tariff legislation should be had at the present 
session were well matured and made known to many before the organi- 
zation of this House. An evil far greater than a redundancy of revenue 
cries aloud for remedy. j 

The shockingly outrageous and unjust monopolies maintained for 
twenty will remain, modified, but not eradicated, by the passage 
of the bill now under consideration. I believed then, and have seen no 
cause to change my opinion, that the Waysand Means Committee should 
have gone to work upon a thorough revision of all the tariff schedules, 
reducing the tariff on some articles 10, 20, 50, or 100 per cent., leaving 
others at existing rates, and ultimately fixing the duty on all articles 
upon which the tariff is to operate at the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction of like articles in this country and those manufactured abroad. 
Had it required this entire session to have perfected such a bill; if it 
had merely been printed and gone to the Calendar at adjournment, the 
Democratic party could have gone to the country upon a broader issue 
and more united than I fear they will upon this great business ques- 
tion. 

I trust that the wisdom of the party, when by its representatives as- 
sembled at Chicago, will present it thus broadly, though I would not 
be understood to insinuate that it overshadows in importance all other 
questions for that body to consider. My opinion, sir, is that the rate of 
duty in no case can, with justice to the consumer and a fair regard to 
the producer, be laid at a higher rate than the difference in the cost of 
production. If manufacturing will not pay when the manufacturer 
in this country finishes his PRSA at the same cost that the Englishman 
does with the advantage to the American of the intervention of an 
ocean 3,000 miles wide, then it had better be abandoned, for this Gov- 
ernment can not afford to continue the perpetration of the great wrong 
of one class of its citizens for the benefit of another, however 
desirable it may be that the business of the latter may be firmly es- 
tablished and prosperous. This Government must be fair to all classes 
of the people to insure their confidence and affection. 

American labor and capital must be content with this. Revenue 
would be under such a tariff the primary and incidental and protection 
the secondary object. Revenue is constitutionally the primary object 
of all tariff legislation. But that Congress may also constitutionally 
make that protection to American industries which necessarily results 
from and is incidental to the duties laid, an object of no small moment, 
there can be no doubt: The best advocates of constitutional legislation 
in this country admitted and utilized it. Mr. Madison said in regard 
to the enactment of the first tariff law that— 


But further than I have indicated, further than incidental protection, 
Congress has no constitutional nor moral right to go. Beyond this the 
Government fails to get its revenue, because the duties are laid at so 
high a rate that foreign goods can not pay it. This gives to the home 
manufacturer a monopoly until he is reduced in prices by home com- 
petition, which then too often results in overproduction, the market is 
ultimately glutted, wages of the operatives are reduced, strikes ensue, 
the mills stop, and discontent, lawlessness, and communism are the re- 
sults which illustrate the beneficence of protection for protection’s sake. 

The other dark side of it is that all the people not thus protected 
(until relief comes from competition, which requires time, frequently 
beyond one generation) are coerced into contributing to the enrichment 
of the protected. All protection, no matter how beneficent in its re- 
sults it may ultimately prove to be, beyond that which is incidental to 
or logically results from a tariff for revenue is but legalized robbery. 
It deserves no milder designation. I am borne out in this assertion 
by Robert.J. Walker, a man whose acquaintance with this subject was 
quite equal to that of any gentleman on this floor. Mr. Walker says: 

Ifthe marshal were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax 
from the whole people to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be the same in 
effect as the protective duty, which, when analyzed into its simplest elements 


and reduced to actual results, is a mere subtraction of so much money from the 
people to increase the resources of the protected property. 


The argument of protectionists that exclusive or prohibitory protec- 
tion cheapens the goods in consequence of home competition has borne 
and will continue to bear its legitimate fruits. Its tendency is not only 
to overproduction, failures, and disturbances, but to build a Chinese 
wall around us and cut off from us all foreign commerce. The United 
States consume but one-third of the cotton they raise. The other 


two-thirds go abroad, and the price of it in this country is regulated 
by the Liverpool market. 
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There were over 100,000,000 bushels surplus of wheat produced in 
the United States last year, and this, with the surplus of beef, hog, and 
other products, can not find a home market. They must goabroad to 
command remunerative prices. Under this policy of high protection 
and execlusiveness nothing but bullion or gold coin can be exchanged 
for the surplus products of the farmers and husbandmen of this coun- 
try, instead of merchandise, and every one knows who has information 
or capacity to reason that a less price is realized. 

Mr. Chairman, while the Morrison bill in my judgment is not the 
tariff bill upon which I desired to see the Democratic party go to the 
country—for it does not revise—it removes none of the inequalities, 
monopolies, and great wrongs of the existing law; nevertheless it has 
merit. It provides for free lumber, free coal, and free salt, and I re- 
gret to say halts too soon in the enlargement of the free-list. I am not, 
however, a free-trader, and no one can be unless he is also an advocate 
of direct taxation. Nor am I in favor of ‘‘a tariff for revenue only,’’ 
since that is impossible unless the duties be laid upon coffee, tea, and 
such articles only as are not produced in this country. But the Mor- 
rison bill offers some relief to the people. It cuts down horizontally 
about 20 per cent. the duties now existing. This brings them down to 
the recommendation of the Republican Tariff Commission, and would 
be enough to commend the bill to the favor of the other side of this 
Chamber if cheek had not already usurped the place of estoppel in their 
code of political ethics. 

But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the difference of opinion be- 
tween myself and the committee, an all-sufficient reason why Ishall give 
the bill my cordial support is that a large majority of ay party, in free 
conference, agreed to support it, and as a true party man I will upon all 
questions of expediency subordinate my own views to the concurrent 


opinion of my friends. Iam ready to vote for the bill. 

si JOSEPH D. TAYLOR addressed the committee. [See Appen- 
dix. 

Mr. OATES. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BAGLEY reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff 
taxes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. OATEs (at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Peter H. Hill and others, merchants 
of Washington city, asking for an amendment of the present license 
law—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of the 
city of Nashville, Tenn., against the passage of the bankrupt law—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALKINS: Memorial of the Christian Brothers, for pay for 
use of college buildi to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARLETON: Petitions of John J. Wixson, W. M. Grice, W. 
D. James, J. P. Niggeman, and 140 others, of Lexington; J. W. Bene- 
dict, J. H. White, James Bradley, Martin Huner, W. J. Boyce, E. G. 
Spalding, John H. Balmer, John G. O'Neill (mayor), and 1,000 others, 
citizensof Port Huron, Saint Clair County; of James Craig, W.W. Smith, 
Robert Leach, A. J. Wonsey, V. A. Saph, and 500 others, citizens of 
Marine City; of C. H. Waterloo, T. D. Barron, Fred. H. Blood, A. A. 
Currie, William Grace, and 900 others, citizens of Saint Clair; of S. F. 
Hopkins, H. Whiting, J. M. Sanborn, and 400 others, citizens of the 
same place; of C. C. Smith, George Kendall, Thomas Currie, S. Mc- 
Cormick, Henry Jackson, Chester Kimball, and 300 others, citizens of 
Algonac, Saint Clair County, all of Michigan, asking Congress to set aside 
the United States overflowed and marsh lands of Lake Saint Clair as a 
preserve for the people for a hunting, fishing, and pleasure resort—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COBB: Petition of 20 citizens of Lawrence County, Indiana, 
asking Congress to pass a law restoring the Nez Percé Indians to their 
possessions in Idaho—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. S. S. COX: Papers relating to the bill for the relief of Louis 

us—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEUSTER: Petition of the members of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of ex-Prisoners of War, praying for the passage of H. R. 1189— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. DIBRELL: Resolutions of the Merchants’ Exchange of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in opposition to the passage of the bankrupt law—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLLETT: Remonstrance of business and river men of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, against the passage of H. R. 6562—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of inventors and others, on revision of patent laws— 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of merchants and business men of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


protesting against the passage of the bankrupt law—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of laboring men of Cincinnati, Ohio, for the passage of 
a bills affecting the interests of laboring men—to the Committee 
on T. $ 

Also, petition for the relief of John G. Baxter—to the Committee on 
War Claims. ; 

Also, petition for the relief of Nancy Mason—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of 100 citizens of Calhoun County, Ala- 
bama, for the passage of the Blair educational bill—to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition relating to the pension claim of James 
McLaughlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEDDES: Petition of C. Robinson and 24 others, and of H. 
L. Rud and 36 others, all citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, for the passage 
of a law for the restoration of the Nez Percé Indians, known as Chief 
Joseph’s band, to their kindred and friends in Idaho—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: Petition of C. J. Ahearn, J. B. Starr, J. D. Cook, 
and 50 others, in favor H. R. 5057, relative to the militia—to the Com- 
mittee on the Militia. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Petition of C. A. Newton and others, in favor of 
the passage of the Senate educational bill—to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Remonstrance of citizens of Kossuth 
County, of O’Brien County, of Plymouth County, and of Allamakee 
County, Iowa; and of citizens of Yankton, of Lincoln, of Hutchinson, 
and of Brulé County, Dakota, against the reduction of duty on linseed- 
oil, &c.—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of E. C. Little Post, of Independence, lowa, and A. 
P. Morton Post, Grand Army of the Republic, New Hampton, Iowa, 
relative to pensions—severally to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of Morse Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Man- 
chester, Iowa, for the passage of bill creating a soldiers’ home in the 
West—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, relating to 
swamp-land indemnity—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolution of Andersonville Post, Grand Army ofthe Republic, 
of Beaman, Iowa, asking one hundred and sixty acres of land to each 
Union soldier of the late war—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Petition of James W. McDill and 25 others, citi- 
zens of Afton, Iowa, asking for the passage of H. R. 5057, relative to 
the militia—to the Committee on the Militia. 

By Mr. KING: Petition fora survey for closing Bayou Lafourche and 
other outlets of Bœuf River, Louisiana—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MANZANARES: Petition of citizens of Bernalillo County, 
Albuquerque and vicinity, of Golden, Santa Fé County, and of Gallup, 
Bernalillo County, all in New Mexico, relative to the i of 
said Territory—severally to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONEY: Petition for national aid to education—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. * 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Papers relating tothe claim of Alfred Lyles— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. PRYOR: Papers relating to theclaim of Samuel C. Painter— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition N. A. Flournoy and others, of William L. Martin and 
others, of W. R. Hanserd and others, for the passage of an educational 
bill—severally to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, relative to 
the duty on earthenware—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SLOCUM: Petition of merchants, ship-owners, and others of 
New York, asking for the deepening and improvement of the entrance 
to the port of New York—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Petition of Litchfield Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Minnesota, favoring H. R. 6463, relative to 
pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Barnwell County, 
South Carolina, asking for an appropriation in aid of education—to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TULLY: Petition of the Grape-Growers’ Association of the 
State of California, relative to the tariff on wines, &c.—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. E. B. WINANS: Petition of James W. Hamilton, A. J. 
Hall, Ida Forsythe, and 36 others, citizens of Genesee County, Michigan, 
and of William L. Flamboy, Charles De Loujay, and others, for the en- 
roemen of the eight-hour law, &c.—severally to the Committee on 

Labor. 

By Mr. JOHN WINANS: Petition of James Van Etta and 46 others; 
of Anson Rogers, Ogden H. Fethers, and 40 others; of William D. Mc- 
Key, George McKey, D. 8. Coon, and 39 others, all of Rock County, 
Wisconsin, against the importation of Sumatra tobacco at a less duty 
ae 75 cents per pound—severally to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 
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SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 6, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, presented a petition of Henry O. Wat- 
rous Post, No. 93, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wis- 
consin, located at Spencer, Wis., praying for the enactment of such legis- 
lation in regard to pensioning ex-Union soldiers as is recommended by 
the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of Stephen Bird, of Missouri, 
executor of the estate of John Bird, deceased, praying that the claim 
of such estate against the Government of the United States as set forth 
in the petition be referred to the Court of Claims under the act known 
as the Bowman act, approved March 3, 1883; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of Dr. P. W. Bradbury, of 
Saint Louis, Mo., praying for a pension. Heretofore a petition was pre- 
sented on the same subject, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and 
reported adversely. I ask now, as this is a petition for a review, with 
new evidence, that the action of the Senate in agreeing to the adverse 
report and di ing the committee may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At what date was the report made? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itwas not put on the Calendar because there was 
no bill accompanying it, and I have not the date. If the date is ma- 
terial I will let it pass over until I send and get a copy of the adverse 


report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent that the vote of the Senate taken hitherto agreeing toan 
adverse report of the Committee on Pensions on a petition of Dr. P.W. 
Bradbury, of Saint Louis, Mo., for a pension, be reconsidered, he pro- 

ing to present a new petition and additional evidence. Is there ob- 
jection to the reconsideration? The Chair hears none. The Senator 
from Missouri will present the petition. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of Dr. P. W. Bradbury, of 
Saint Louis, praying for a pension, with sundry evidence. I ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Pensions, and that the papers in the 
former case be taken from the files of the Secretary and recommitted 
to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition and the accompanying 
papers will be referred to the Committee on Pensions, and if there be 
no objection it will be ordered that the papers on file relating to the 
same case be withdrawn from the files and recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BAYARD presented resolutions adopted by the Wilmington 
{Del.) Board of Trade, indorsing the memorial of the Stock Exchange 
of the city of New York in favor of the suspension of the coinage of the 
silver dollar and remonstrating against the cessation of the issue of notes 
of a denomination less than $5; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of the Women’s Silk-Culture 
Association of the United States, in favor of the passage of Senate bill 
No. 2002. providing for the creation of a silk-culture bureau and the 
establishment of silk-culture stations throughout the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the legal representative of Thomas 
Blackwell, late of Union County, Kentucky, praying relief from the 
faulty and inadequate execution of the act of Congress heretofore passed 
for the relief of Thomas Blackwell; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. CAMDEN presented the petition of Dr. M. J. Rhees and 100 
others, citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., praying for such legislation as 
will prevent discrimination against any school of medicine in appoint- 
ments to Government service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of citizens of Oregon, praying for 
an appropriation for the survey of the bar at the entrance of the Nehalem 
River, in that State; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of George Wright Post, No. 1, Depart- 
ment of Oregon, Grand Army of the Republic, Portland, Oreg., pray- 
ing for certain legislation in favor of ex-Union soldiers; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Women’s Silk-Culture 
Association of the United States, in favor of the passage of Senate bill 
No. 2002, providing for the creation of a silk-culture bureau and the 
establishment of silk-culture stations throughout the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr, HAWLEY presented the memorial of Albert H. Overman, an 
inventor of Connecticut, and the memorial of J. C. Parker & Co., and 
A. G. Dewey & Co., of Quechee, Vt., remonstrating against the repeal 
or hostile modification of the present patent laws; which were referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McCPHERSON, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 562) for the relief of Orville Horwitz, trustee for 
C. D. De Ford & Co., reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 993) for the relief of Maria G. Dunbar, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom were re- 
ferred the resolutions of the Chicago Board of Trade, adopted April 22, 
1884, indorsing the report of the special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York State in reference to international bills of 
lading and proposing an amendment to the measure suggested, asked 
to be discharged from their further consideration, and that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1377) granting a pension to Jeremiah P. Swatzell, 
submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. ’ 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
were referred resolutions of the Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo, N. 
Y., urging that a sufficient appropriation be made for the support of 
the Signal Service, asked to be di from their further consid- 
eration, and that they be referred to the Committee on Appropriations; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 6092) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1885, and foy other purposes; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
p Mr. ALLISON, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 862) for the relief of Uriel Crocker, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred a letter in the shape of a petition of citizens of Nashua, 
N. H., addressed to the Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. BLAIR], in 
regard to the appropriation for the support of the militia, and asking 
for the passage of House bill No. 5057, have instructed meto report the 
same back to the Senate and to ask to be discharged from its further 
consideration, as the Senate has already taken action upon that subject. 

The report was agreed to, and the committee were discharged from 
the further consideration of the paper. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam instructed by the same committee, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 245) authorizing the loan of 
certain flags to the Portland Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument Associa- 
tion, to report it back, and to request the Senate to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of this joint 
resolution, and to refer it to the Committee on Naval Affairs, as it di- 
rects the Secretary of the Navy to loan these 

The committee were discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution, and it was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2075) granting condemned cannon to the Women’s 
Soldiers’ Monument Association of Lansing, Mich., have instructed 
me to report the same back to the Senate adversely, and to recommend 
that it be indefinitely postponed, based upon the action and reports in 
former cases. 

The bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 355) to provide for the muster and pay of cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces, have instructed 
me to report the same back to the Senate with an amendmentstriking 
out all after the enacting clause and inserting therefor what follows. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to state that in the action of the committee 
on the report just made I was not able to concur. I simply desire that 
fact noted,so that I may hereafter, if I believe it to be my duty, op- 
pose the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 365) for the relief of certain 
officers of the Army, to report the same back to the Senate adversely, 
as the provisions of this bill are fully covered by the bill just reported, 
and to recommend that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The report was a to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 370) to pay certain officers of the Army for services actually 
rendered during the late war, have also directed me to report the same 
adversely, and to recommend that it be indefinitely postponed, as the 
provisions of the House bill No. 355, just reported, as amended, em- 
brace all the classes that ought to be provided for. 

The report was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
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was referred the bill (S. 2076) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon 
and cannon-balls to Post 41, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Michigan, for monumental pu: , submitted an adverse report 
thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1866) granting a pension to John T. Rudy, submitted 
an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1363) granting a pension to Frank S. Hillard, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
475) granting arrears of pension to Emily Agnel, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1609) to provide for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Detroit, Mich., 
reported it with amendments. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. crest for the relief of the surviving members 
of Company G, First United States Artillery, submitted an adverse 
report tiako, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed in- 
definitely. 

ESTATE OF JOHN W. DEAR. 

Mr. MAXEY. By direction of the Committee on Military Affairs I 
ask that the action of the Senate Re aa to the adverse report on 
the bill (S. 644) for therelief of the inistrator of the estate of John 
W. Dear, deceased, be reconsidered. The 15th day of February is the 
date of the adverse report. The bill as reported adversely in the judg- 
ment of the committee was correctly reported, but the claimant desires 
to present his case in æ new form, so as to avail himself of the Bowman 
act for an examination of the case by the Court of Claims. The com- 
mittee have no objection to giving him that opportunity, and for that 
reason I ask that the adverse report be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the vote of the Senate taken on the 15th of Febru- 
ary last indefinitely postponing the bill (S. 644) for the relief of the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of John W. Dear, deceased, be reconsidered, 
with a view to its recoommitment to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
bill is recommitted, with the accompanying papers. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr, VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2158) ting an increase of 

nsion to Jesse S. Harrold; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2159) granting a pension to John Math- 
eny; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2160) granting a pension to Robert 
Walker; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2161) granting a pension to Harvey 
Crane; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McPHERSON introduced a bill (8. 2162) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia M. Michler, widow of Lieut. Col. Nathaniel Mich- 
ler, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMDEN introduced a bill (S. 2163) to place on the retired-list 
ofthe Army the name of Joseph A. J. Lightburn, late brigadier-general, 
second brigade, second division of the Fifteenth Army Corps; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2164) to facilitate the negotia- 
tion of bills of lading and other commercial instruments, and to punish 
fraud therein; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2165) granting a pension to P. W. Brad- 
bury; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

REPORT ON FISH AND FISHERIES. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following concurrent resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House T kipenen ee concurring), That the report 
of the Commissioner of Fish and eries for the year 1883 be printed, and that 
there be printed 10,000 extra copies, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate, 6,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, 1,500 for the use of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, and 500 for sale by the Public Printer, under 
such regulations as the Joint Committee on Printing may prescribe, at a price 
equal to the additional cost of publication and 10 percent thereon added, the illus- 
trations to be obtained by the Public Printer under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Public Printing. 


NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD. 
Mr. HILL. I desire to give notice that to-morrow morning at the 
close of the regular morning business I shall ask the consent of the Senate 


to take up the bill (S. 2031) to declare a forfeiture of lands granted to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, and 


for other purposes, in order that Imay make some remarks upon it and 
have it referred to the appropriate committee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair lays beforethe Senate the 
Calendar under the eighth rule. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, 
being the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American mer- 
chant marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for 
other purposes. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate, if it be 
necessary to get unanimous consent, to beg the Senator from Maine not to 

ress that motion this morning. I know that the Senator from Virginia 
Pate. RIDDLEBERGER] is exceedingly anxious to have consideration for 
what is known as the free-bridge bill. I think that bill has been put 
in a shape that will involve the necessity of very little time and will 
provoke very little, if any, discussion. I hope the Senator from Maine 
will give us the morning hour for the consideration of that bill, it being 
important in every way as a matter of time as well as in other respects 
that the bill be considered and go to the other House at the earliest 
hour possible. 

Mr. FRYE. Iask unanimous consent to say in reply that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] has given notice that he will 
ask the Senate to proceed at the earliest possible moment to the eonsid- 
eration of the Indian appropriation bill. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. HILL] has given notice that he will ask for the consideration of a 
land- t bill to-morrow at some time. I have no doubt that if the 
majority of the Senate will stay here to a reasonably late hour we can 
finish the shipping bill to-day. Thereis noSenator in the world I would 
be more desirous of gratifying than the Senator from Tennessee, as he 
well knows, but under the circumstances I do not feel that I can con- 
sent. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine. This debate proceeds by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. DAWES. Iask unanimous consent to state to the Senate, if 
there be no objection, that the Committee on Appropriations have given 
way now three or four days’ time which they think they ought to have 
had in putting through appropriation bills. I did not feel quite at lib- 
erty to crowd off the shipping bill, because I supposed from what was 
said it would be finished on Monday. It was not finished on Monday, 
and now if the morning hour is consumed in this way it will not be 
finished to-day, and the Senator from Colorado will occupy the time 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HILL. Only for about half an hour. 

Mr. DAWES. Ifthe Senate declines to take up the shipping bill, 
in the present condition of business Ishall be obliged to ask the Sen- 
ate to consider the Indian appropriation bill at this time. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask unanimous consent to make a state- 
ment in respect to this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the Senator 
will proceed. This is all proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The bridge bill has had precedence on 
the Calendar for weeks. I have deferred to every request, to every 
suggestion of delay except that when a single objection was filed I 
asked the Senate to take up the bill notwithstanding the objection. 
The bill was taken up and has been in that position. To await the 
further action of the committee it was postponed and fixed specially for 
yesterday. Yesterday I deferred again, and now I am told that if we 
proceed with the shipping bill, as soon as that is over then is to come 
up the Indian appropriation bill. I think that is asking a little too 
much when I want but fifteen or twenty minutes. That being the 
case, I shall be pardoned for stating that I want to put this matter 
to the issue. I do not ask for any more time than is actually required 
to pass the bill after reading it, for it comes with a unanimous report 
from the committee and is agreed upon by every one except perhaps 
by a few parties outside in interest. I must be pardoned further for 
saying that if this issue is presented I shall have to vote against the 
motion of the Senator from Maine to take up the shipping bill or the 
motion of any other Senator to give any other bill precedence to the 
bridge bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of the shipping bill. 

The question having been put, there were on a division—ayes 22, 
noes 19. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. 1 ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I make an inquiry before the roll is called? 
I should like the Senator from Virginia to hear me. I have every 
sympathy with the object which he has in view in the building of the 
bridge, and I should like to know how much time of the Senate his 
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measure will probably take. I did not hear the Senator’s statement 
when he first made it. What is his wish on the subject? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. So far as I am apprised, the friends of the 
bill will not ask for ten minutes of time. 
vote on the bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Isit proposed to take up the bridge bill now? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Itis up now by right, being at the head of 
the Calendar. Theproposition isnow made by the Senator from Maine 
to postpone the Calendar and take up the shipping bill, and the friends 
of the bridge bill are opposing that motion. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. FRYE. I shall be very glad to yield twenty minutes for the 
consideration of the bridge bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. My opinion is it will not take thirty minutes to dis- 

of it—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will suspend. Is there 
objection to the question being debated? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to say a word if I may be allowed to 
do so. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. BECK. I believe I have the floor on the shipping bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Tennessee is enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I simply desire to say that the bill comes back from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia with a unanimous report, 
and I think it is in such a shape that no Senator on the floor will object 
to it. Ido not believe that it will necessarily consume thirty minutes 
to dispose of it. It is important as a question of time that it should be 
disposed of as early as possible. For that reason, and for that reason 
only, I voted against the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BECK. I desire only to say one word. I have the floor in the 
discussion on the shipping bill. I am so impressed with the importance 
of disposing of the bridge bill that I will agree not to occupy over three 
minutes, so that we shall save some time by my sitting down. 

Mr. FRYE. The power of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
is such and his influence so great in the United States Senate that I 
accept his proposition with great pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine to proceed to the consideration of the 
shipping bill, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. By unanimous consent the Senator from Maine may 
withdraw the motion, notwithstanding the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. I understood him to accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. FRYE. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator from 
Maine withdrawing his motion? The Chair hears no objection. 


POTOMAC FREE BRIDGE. 


Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to make a statement. I knew nothing 
about the bridge bill except what had been said on the floor of the Senate 
until last evening a gentleman who said he was interested in the bill 
made a statement to me about the character of the question, which, if 
it be true, I should think would be considered by the Senate as a very 
important one, and the result would be a very much longer debate than 
the gentlemen who favor the proposition suppose. I do not believe that 
it is going to be a ten minutes or twenty minutes’ question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under Rule VIII. 

The bill (S. 1477) to authorize the construction ofa bridge across the 
Potomac River at the Three Sisters, near Georgetown, D. C., was an- 
nounced as first in order on the Calendar, and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the sec- 
ond amendment reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Virginia that he offer 
at this time the substitute for the bill formerly reported and let the 
substitute be read instead of the original bill. : 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The substitute is in the hands of another 
member of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I ask the Senator having it in c to offer 
it now as a substitute, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
treated as the original bill and read for amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In behalf of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia I present an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which I 
ask may be considered as the original bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] asks unanimous consent, if the Chair correctly understands 
him, that the substitute now proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. ALDRICH] be substituted by unanimous consent for the original 
bill and the amendments recommended by the committee in its original 
report, and that this substitute so offered be treated as the PETEN bill 


All-they will ask will be a- 


for amendment. Is there objection? The Chair hears no objection. 
The substitute will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the amendment, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute, but be- 


fore concluding was interrupted by 

Mr. In line 15 I propose a verbal amendment, to strike 
out the word ‘* provided.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That word is not contained in the 
draught the Secretary is reading from. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is in the print I hold in my hand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I made the change before sending it to the desk. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the amend- 
ment, as follows: 


That the renee 4 of War is hereby authorized and directed to acquire by 
purchase a title in a free from all liens or claims of lessees or others, 
the bridge known as the recs Bridge, across the Potomac River, and the 
approaches thereto, and allthe rights and franchises connected with said bridge 
for a sum notto exceed $125,000,jthe title to be approved by the Attorney: 
of the United States; and said bri , when so uired, shall be used as a free 
bridge, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe; and the 
Secretary of War is further authorized, in case he shall acquire title to the said 
bridge, to repair or reconstruct the same: , Thatin such reconstruction 
there shall be a suitable draw in such bridge of such length as may be sogor 
to accommodate the vessels navigating river above said bridge; and for the 
purpose of ae such title and repairing and reconstructing said bridge the 
sum of $240,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for such purpose, is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated; and one-fourth of the expense of such purchase and reconstruction or re- 
pair of said bridge shall be charged to and paid by the District of Columbia, and 
the balance, three-fourths of the sum so expended, shall be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United 

Seo. 2. That if the provisions of the first section of this act authorizing the pur- 
chase of the Aqueduct Bridge shall not be fully executed within ninety days 
from the of this act, and the title therefor approved as therein required, 

Reneehacy. of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause 
cted across the Potomac River at the Three Sisters, above George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, a substantial iron and masonry bridge, with 
approaches; and the sum of $220,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the construc- 
tion of said tan E approaches, the same to be maintained as a free bridge 
for travel: Pro , That thesaid Secretary of War shall constructa bri upon 
such plan as shall costno morethan the amount herein rene: and which 
cost shall include the construction of a substantial iron bridge over the Chesa- 

e and Ohio Canal and aren and ae all approaches to the said iron 
ridge, which said bridge shall not be less fourteen feet in the clear above 
the water line of said canal; and not exceeding $15,000 0f this appropriation 1 
be paid out of the Beperk until contracts shall have been p seS into with re- 
sponsible parties, and with good and sufficient sureties, to be approved by the 
Secretary of War, for the construction and completion of said bi inecludin, 
the masonry, iron work, and approaches, at a cost not to exceed „000: An 
provided also, That a draw of sufficient width to permit the free passage of ves- 
sels shall be constructed in said nie ey And provided also, That one-fourth of 
the expense of the construction of said bridge shall be cha to and paid by 
the District of Columbia, and the balance (three-fourths) of the sum hereby ap- 
propriated shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States: urs 
ther, That the Secretary of War shall, as soon as possible, cause a survey of the 
river to be made at the Three Sisters, determine the length, width, and height 
of said bridge, and the length of draw, and thereupon advertise for plans and 
price for the construction of such bridge, such advertisement to be inserted in 
one or more dail rag T rs Pearce in Washington, D. C.; New York; 
Cleveland, Ohio; roit, Mich. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, DL, and Richmond, 
Va., for the space of one week: Ånd provided further, That the sum of $15,000 shall 
be available at once for such investigation and surveys and such contingencies 
as the Secretary of War shall deem necessary. 


Mr. HARRIS. In section 2, line 25, I move to amend by changing 
the word ‘‘ bridge ’’ to “‘ bridges;’’ and after that inserting: 

Across the Potomac River and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

So as to read: 


And not exceeding $15,000 of this appropriation shall be paid out of the Treas- 
ury until contracts shall have been entered into with nsible parties, and 
with good and sufficient sureties, to be a ore by the retary of War, for 
the construction and completion of said bridges across the Potomac River and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, including the masonry, iron work, and ap- 
proaches, at a cost not to exceed $220,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. In line 26 of the same section, after the word ‘‘ex- 
ceed,” I nfove to insert ‘‘in the aggregate;’’ so as to read: : 

Ata cost not to exceed in the aggregate $220,000. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. HARRIS. After the’the word “‘dollars,’’ in line 27 of the same 
section, I move to insert: 

Less such sum as may be expended for advertising and making necessary 
survey. 

So as to read: 

t o in the ,000, less such sum as may be ex- 

pontiel tot Savoring ona Bing bona gp ohana nien ý 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ishould like to make an inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. I notice that one-fourth of the expense of the 
bridge is to be borne by the District of Columbia. DoI understand 
that it is to come out of the funds appropriated by Co and raised 
by taxation in the District, or is that one-fourth to be paid by taxation 
on the citizens? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is paid by taxation, and the money raised by tax- 
ation goes into the general revenue of the District. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does it come outof the portion appropriated to 

on the District government? 

Mr. HARRIS. Asa matter of fact every dollar of taxation that is 

collected in the District of Columbia goes into the Treasury of the United 
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Statesand comes out of the Treasury of the United States as other moneys | water is backed up over the south side and is shut off from the north 


by acts of appropriation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iwasaware of that, but what I wanted to know 
was whether this one-fourth paid by the District was to be paid out of 
that portion of money raised by taxation on the District, or whether it 
was to be paid out of the common fund appropriated by Congress from 
the money paid by the Treasury as well as that raised by taxation. 

Mr. HARRIS. The expenses of the District of Columbia are esti- 
mated for as the Departments of the Government are estimated for, and 
item by item appropriations are made to meet those expenses. Under 
this provision in this bill one-fourth of this appropriation will come 
from the revenues of the District raised by taxation out of the taxable 
property of the District, and three-fourths of it out of the Treasury of 
the United States. That will be the exact result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 13 of section 1 I notice this language: 
“The Secretary of War is further authorized, in case he shall acquire 
title to the said bridge.” I suppose the title is to be in the United 
States. I move to strike out the word ‘“‘he” and insert the ‘‘ United 
States;’’ so as to read: 

In case the United States shall acquire title to the said bridge, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. HARRIS. I think there is no objection to the amendment. It 
is a very proper suggestion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Tennessee if it is the purpose of the draughtsman of this bill, whoever 
he may be, that the canal shall be discontinued. 

Mr. HARRIS. So far as the bridge is concerned, I answer the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, yes. We donot interfere with the canal com- 
pany, except upon the piers of the bridge, but the committee was unani- 
mously of opinion that it ought to be discontinued there if we acquire 
title to the bridge. 

Mr. HOAR. What will be the practical effect of that in the judg- 
ment of the Senator—that the canal will be discontinued, or will end 
at Georgetown and not go to Alexandria? 

Mr. HARRIS. I not undertake to answer as to what the effect 
will probably be upon the canal. I can answer, however, upon very 
unmistakable evidence that for several years that canal has been nav- 
igated at a cost to the people who own it of $5,000 a year over and 
above the income from it. I do not think it is very material what 
effect this may have upon a canal property that costs its owners from 
four to five thousand dollars to navigate it more than any income they 
can derive from it. 

Mr. WILSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Tennessee, as 
that statement seems to be somewhat novel that an improvement of 
this kind should be operated at a loss to the owner, whether the owner 
of this losing property is a complainant with regard to that loss, 

Mr. HARRIS The answer to the Senatorfrom Iowa is found in this 
fact: This canal company owns what is known as the Alexandria Canal 
and the Aqueduct Bridge, which is a toll-bridge. There is a profit in 
the tolls over the bridge sufficient to sustain the loss on the canal and 
pay a small profit to the owners of that canal and bridge; but the canal 
of itself, as the owners assured the committee, involved a loss of some- 
where between $4,000 and $5,000 a year to keep it up and navigate it, 
but that loss was compensated by the tolls upon the bridge. 

Mr. WILSON. Then I understand the case amounts to this: that 
the property in its entirety is a profitable property; that if we sever the 
two uses and destroy the use'as a canal or for the p of the canal 
as an aqueduct, then the pepe is not a profitable one. Now, it 
seems to me that we ought to be careful in a property rightof that kind 
not to so frame our legislation as to deprive the owner of that property 
of the interest he has therein. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow mé? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. This bill simply proposes to purchase if the parties 
owning interests in fee or as lessees see proper to accept the terms we 
offer them. We take nothing from them; we deprive them of no 
right; we deprive them of no interest; we leave them free to accept 
our terms or reject them, and if rejected this bill proposes to construct 
a free bridge at the site of the Three Sisters. That is the whole case. 

Mr. WILSON. Now, I should like to understand this point of the 
case: What objection is there to an allowance of the use of the piers 
for the purposes of the aqueduct connecting the two sections of the 
canal, if such use does not interfere materially with the use for bridge 

u: ? 


Mr. HARRIS. In the first place—— 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Will the Senator permit meto reply to that? 

Mr. HARRIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The objection to it is that the aqueduct is 
not used now for any such purpose, all statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding. I have been upon that bridge time and again, and the 


side, and what is called the aqueduct conserves no purpose but to hold 
up the rotten timbers that ought to have been thrown overboard so as 
to unload the bridge of that much weight. 

If you buy that bridge for the Government of the United States, to 
whom do you propose to reserve the right of property in the aqueduct? 
To the Alexandria Canal Company, when we are providing in this bill 
to give them $25,000 more than they have asked in their own argument 
laid on the desks of Senators here? Do you propose to give it to the 
lessees, when the lessees themselves, with one exception, tell us that 
they are a part of the Alexandria Canal Company ? 

If you are going to buy the bridge, why any reservation for anybody 
as to the aqueduct? If the Government wants to run a canal that is 
not used, if the Government wants to run a canal and pay for keeping 
up the towpath, then make this reservation; or, if you please—for I 
think it would be much better—make it obligatory on the Government 
itself when it buys the piers to keep up the aqueduct; but donot make 
the reservation in favor of somebody having property there for which 
you have paid more than they deserve and for more than they ever 
owned. When we pay for this we pay for it all $125,000, putting on 
the $25,000 to cover the demands of the lessees, the Alexandria Canal 
Company, to cover what did not appear before the committee at first 
but what since they have ascertained, the lienholders’ claim. Every- 
thing is involved, and yet the Senator proposes to make a reservation 
in favor of somebody. 

Mr. WILSON. Ido not know, perhaps, anything; I am seeking to 
find out what there is in this case. I am told that there are some 
property rights involved here; that the Government and the persons who 
are interested in these alleged property rights have had some negoti- 
ations concerning them, and that they have not agreed upon all the sub- 
jects-matter involved. I understand that parties interested would like 
to maintain an interest there which would allow of the maintenance of 
the aqueduct. I do not know anything about these things, but I can 
imagine that persons who believe they have property rights can also 
believe that they ought to be consulted concerning the changes that 
may be made in their property. : 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I can enlighten the Senator on that if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly; I am seeking information. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. There are but three owners of the property 
in that bridge. The one is the United States Government, the second 
is the State of Virginia, and the third are what are known as the Wheeler 
heirs. There is no other singed right; the only right asserted here is 
the right of the lessees. Two out of three of the lessees, so far as they 
are known, have appeared before the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia; and I want to repeat to the Senator from Iowa that we have abso- 
lutely given the parties $25,000 more than they asked in order to secure 
the title and have given them $30,000 more in this House than they 
asked for in the other. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, Iam not entirely satisfied with the 
situation of this bridge. I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia if 
this proposed purchase will cover whatever right there is in the canal 
or aqueduct? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thatoughttobe made perfectly clear. Ifthe United 
States is to build a bridge across the Potomac Riverat this point, it ought 
to have every possible right included here, so that no question of dam- 
ages may come up hereafter as to the.use of this aqueduct. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill provides for the acquiring of every title and 
every interest affecting the bridge, and then the bill provides for a draw, 
which is absolutely inconsistent with the possibility of maintaining the 
aqueduct upon the bridge. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask the Senator from Iowa to read the first page. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have read it two or three times, and that is the 
reason I make the inquiry. If it is perfectly clear I have no further 
objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no doubt about the intention of the com- 
mittee, If any amendments are necessary we shall be glad to accept 
them. ~ 

Mr. ALLISON. The bill reads: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to acquire by pur- 
chase a title in fee simple, free from all liens or claims of lessees or others, the 
bridge known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River— 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator read a little further? 
and the approaches thereto, and all the rights and franchises connected with 
said bridge. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest toinsert “‘ all parts and parcels thereof.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. Ifany further words could be inserted there to make 
it clear, that whatever rights this canal company—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Insert after the word *‘ bridge’’ the words ‘‘ and the 
aqueduct attached thereto.” 

Mr. ALLISON. For one I donot desire that any canal company shall 
come in here a year or two from now and say, ‘‘ You have torn down 
our bridge and destroyed our aqueduct, and we are entitled to dam- 
ages.” Any possible question that may arise there I think ought to 
be covered in this bill. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will notice in the tenth line that the 

title must be approved by the Attorney-General of the United States. 
Mr. ALLISON. I know; but it is best to have it clear. Say: 
Aqueduct Bridge and all franchises connected therewith. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is already in the bill. y 

Mr. WILSON. I suggest to my colleague that possibly this lan- 
guage might cover the point he ts: Insert in line 6, after the 
word “bridge,” the words “ including its uses for aqueduct and other 

u 2 ” 
Mr. ALLISON. I think that would make it perfectly clear. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest “and the approaches thereto and the 
attachments.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the language is broad enough now to cover 
all possible rights and franchises of every kind. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it is I do not wish any amendment. It was not 
quite clear to me, and therefore I thought it might not be clear to 
others. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like a little information on the alternative 
contained in the second section of this bill. I should like to know the 
propriety of erecting a bridge at the point named and the evidence that 
it can be erected for any such sum as is provided in the bill. 

If I understand this bill, it is a forcing process, by which the owners 
of the Aqueduct Bridge are to be compelled to convey their property 
under a threat contained in the second section: ‘‘ If you do not we will 
build a bridge by your side up at the Three Sisters, and we appropri- 
ate $225,000 for that.” I have seen some report of an engineer in 
former times about the possibility of building a bridge for any such sum 
at the Three Sisters. ‘The water is represented to be forty feet deep 
there; the banks are exceedingly bluff and rise very high on both sides, 
along which there is to be an approach to Georgetown for half a mile, 
then a bridge across, and then come down on the Virginia side another 
half mile to get down the banks, which look to me as if they were fifty 
or sixty feet high of solid rock. I understand that in 1880 we passed a 
bill requiring the building of a bridge at the Three Sisters, and appro- 
priated $140,000. A 

Mr. ALDRICH. It passed in 1881, and did not provide for building 
a bridge at the Three Sisters, but at or near Georgetown, leaving the 
location to the discretion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DAWES. At that time the Secretary of War, through the engi- 
neers, examined the feasibility of a bridge at the Three Sisters. Now, 
it must do one of two things: force the aqueduct owners to part with 
their property at the price fixed here, or enter upon the building of a 
bridge at the Three Sisters, which will involve $300,000 or $400,000, and 
will when it is done be half a mile upstream and require a considerable 
sum of money to make approaches toit, and always be, as compared with 
this spot, an inconvenient place for a bridge. I think the Aqueduct 
Bridge should be converted into a free bridge, and I think that the canal, 
as I am advised now from information, should be preserved and not de- 
stroyed. 

I do not see how there is any difficulty except from the matter of the 
draw, and what the possible use of a draw there can be I do not know, 
That requires the destruction of the canal and requires these parties to 
take this sum for the bridge and the destruction of the canal at that 

int. 

There has been laid on our desks this morning—I do not know for 
what purpose and whether thereis any authenticity in it—this note, ad- 
dressed to Senators: 

WasuincoTon, D. C., May 6, 1884. 
Sır: The Alexandria Canal Company and the lessees of the Alexandria Canal 
Company res; lly represent to the Senate of the United States that they 


are ready able to e à title to the United States at once of the pa ofthe 
Alexandria Canal for the use of a free riage in such form as may oatoee 
us the e 


best for the United States, reserving to right to keep up the canal, 
only ask that the canal itself should not be destroyed. 
ALEXANDRIA CANAL COMPANY AND LESSEES OF ALEXANDRIA CANAL. 

To SENATOR . 

I should think that it would be wise for us to make some possible 
exception and put that exception in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, it may be, provided he could make a properand suitable ge- 
ment to preserve the canal under the bridge, or something of that kind. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say in reply to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that the Government of the United States has 
expended $400,000 on the construction of the piers across the Potomac 
River now sustaining the Alexandria Aqueduct and the bridgeoverit. 

When the charter to the Alexandria Canal Company was granted, it 
was granted for the exclusive purpose of a canal. Later on the canal 
company obtained authority to construct a bridge over it for ordinary 
savel for which the canal company charge those using itan exorbitant 

For the last ten years the tonnage of that canal, the gross number 
of tons per annum passing from Georgetown to Alexandria and return- 
ing, does not exceed 200,000, which at 5 cents a ton does not produce 
revenue enough to keep the canal in repair. 

The persons now controlling the canal and bridge during the days of 
reconstruction obtained a lease upon it for ninety-nine years, and they 
now hold all the franchises of the canal for that time, including the 
bridge, and it is of no earthly value to them except the amount of tolls 


they exact from persons passing to and from Georgetown and Virginia, 
principally from those who visit Arlington. It is a great outrage that 
a toll-bridge charging an enormous fare should be in existence in this 
District and be permitted to levy toll on every man, woman, and child 
who passes from this city to Arlington. 

The lessees of this bridge know perfectly well that the canal is obso- 
lete, that it has passed out of existence as a useful channel of commerce, 
and never can be of use again; and the proposition they have made, not 
only at this session but for the past four or five years, is that the United 
States, which has paid more than one-half the cost of the piers, shall 
now have the use of these piers for $100,000, and so construct the super- 
structure that they may have a viaduct under it for canal or railroad 
purposes, as they may see fit to utilize it hereafter. Ifyou accept that 
proposition your superstructure will cost you double the amount that 
it will cost for an ordinary bridge. 

In addition to that, the improvements which are being made in the 
Potomac River, narrowing the channel, filling up the flats, and putting 
into a park all of that immense river front, confines the section used for 
commerce at Georgetown to an extent not exceeding 3,000 feet. When 
that is completed there will not be sufficient room to accommodate the 
tonnage that now exists, and the present aqueduct, without a draw, 
closes up that magnificent portion of theriver above Georgetown, where 
the water exceeds forty, ay, one hundred feet. Itisabsolutely necessary 
for the commerce of the city that whenever you shall reconstruct that 
bridge there shall be a draw in it, which will destroy the aqueduct. 
It is absolutely necessary that you should acquire title in fee to this 
aqueduct; otherwise your superstructure will cost you $300,000 instead 
of $1£0,000. : 

Those are the facts which were presented to the committee, and 
which I am perfectly familiar with, and which the representatives of 
the Alexandria Canal Company could not deny. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The title should be changed in the manner sug- 
gested in the printed bill sent to the Chair. The amendment sent to 
me by the Chair has the correct title in it, “A bill to authorize the 
retry Ser of a bridge across the Potomac River at or near George- 
town, D. C. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest that the title had better be, ‘‘A bill to au- 
thorize the purchase of the Aqueduct Bridge or,” and then add what 
the Senator from Rhode Island has suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the title be amended to read: ‘‘A bill to authorize the purchase of 
the Aqueduct Bridge or the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Georgetown, D. C.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President of the 
United States had approved and signed on the ist instant an act (S. 
652) to carry into effect the decree of the district court of the United 
States for the southern district of New York in the case of the Spanish 
ferry-boat Nuestra Sefiora de Regis and on the 3d instant an act (S. 
465) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker. 


UNVEILING OF THE MARSHALL STATUE. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
That the Senate will, at 1 o'clock p. m. on Saturday, Ma: 


Resolved, 
attend as a body the ceremony of unveiling the statue of John 
Chief-Justice of the United States, 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
X Mei HALE. My colleague not beingin his seat, I renew the motion 
e e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the shipping bill, so called. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1448) to remove cer- 
tain burdens on the American merchant marine, and encourage the 
American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. MCPHERSON to the 
amendment of Mr. VEST. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, on yesterday I answered as best I could, 
notwithstanding a good deal of interruption, the arguments presented 
by the two Senators from Maine and others in regard to the proposi- 
tions of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], and I had expected 
this morning to reply as best I might to the arguments presented on 
yesterday by the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], but his speech 
does not appear in the RECORD this morning. It is withheld for re- 
vision, and as I heard it very indistinctly Iam not able to say anything 
accurately in regard to its contents, and therefone will not attempt to 
reply to anything he said. I might do him injustice. 

I am the more inclined to say nothing further now because I have 


10, instant, 
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had serious difficulty as to how we could get along with the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri on a Senate bill; but the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] yesterday, in eaponne toa suggestion 


I made that perhaps we were not considering the measure in a practi- 


eal manner here, said: 
Ronn hadin I ua me House bill laid ga oo table Esta it Sye over here 

m ce) 
dios Bessie TAA tale UL Gs Aae ths POEA NA ed ATA, be cake ND 
the House bill. 

Mr. BECK. I am glad to hear it. 

When the House bill is before us, as it is EETA by the Senator 
from Maine that it will be, all difficulties in amending it and consid- 
ering the questions involved will be removed, all questions as to the 
right of the Senate to originate bills exte: the free list i in our tariff 
laws or removing taxation from anything will no longer exist. 

As I pledged myself to say nothing er, Demba: this morning, that 
is all I care to say at present, except this: A little unpleasantness oc- 
curred yesterday between the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] 
and myself, and it has been suggested to me by friends that I dis- 
played more temper than was proper in regard to it. Ionly desire to 
say, before taking my seat, that there is no Senator on this floor for 
whom I have a higher respect, or for whom I have better cause to have 
a higher respect, than for the Senator from Massachusetts. I had 
asked him on yesterday what I thought were important questions in 

to a business proposition, and when he did not answer my ques- 
tion, at least to my satisfaction, but closed by saying, ‘* There is a dis- 
crimination between our own citizens and forei and that is what 
cay the feelings of the Senator from Kentucky,” I could not then 
pai Te my denial of a suggestion of that sort somewhat em- 
eee I have leading protection newspapers before me—I do 
not care Ta read from them—sent me, I have no doubt, very kindly, 
with marked paragraphs; leading papers published in New York and 
Philadelphia, that are quite lavish in their abuse of both the Sena- 
tor from Missouri and myself as being marine in our efforts, and 
as working in the interest of other f course I could not 
answer these attacks; but when the ty from Massachusetts used 
the expression he did, if I had anA ethene thew papers in their 
next issue would not only have alleged that all they had said was 
true, but that I had been on the floor of the Senate and had 
remained silent, and therefore confessed the truth of what they had 
said, and I would have had the papers sent to me marked in the same 
friendly spirit. 

I do not think that the Senator from Massachusetts would like to 
have that sort of miserable slander charged agains t him in influential 
papers published in the leading cities of aa country. It was not sa 
much that I thought he believed that anything of that sort was true, 
or that he intended to make a distinct charge, as it was the certainty 
of future publications that I could not explain that perhaps caused me 
to show more irritability than I ought. 

One other thing. I believe I have never impugned any man’s mo- 
tives. But just as we were closing yesterday I protested against any 
limitation of debate, believing that the substitution of the House bill for 

- consideration might involve a great deal of debate, and not desiring that 
any gentleman should be in a false position because of debate being 
ordered to be closed at a given hour, when the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] used this expression— 


Mr. Vooruess. I desire to say a word in that connection. The inability of 
the Senator from Kentucky to agree to that arrangement puts it somewhat 
under his own control, as we adjourn with that Senator on the floor. I have 
been so unfortunate as to twice misunderstand that he had yielded the floor. I 
should like to know whether he will occupy all the time of the debate to-mor- 
row— 


I said in a petulent way, for which I apologize now: 

Mr. BECK. I shall behave quite as well as the Senator from Indiana did in the 
last great debate that was up. 
Mr. VOORHEES, I do not Eae what the Senator alludes to at all. 

What I did allude to, to be frank about it, was that when the edu- 
cation bill was up an hour was fixed for closing the debate, and with- 
out any fault on the part of the Senator from Indiana he made the 
closing speech. He spoke to the end of the closing hour, and quite a 
number of others (I was not among them) found fault with him, per- 
"haps aot they ought to have a right to reply, but the hour fixed 
cut them and ina t way I referred to it, that to avoid a 
repetition of that condition of things I did not want an hour fixed for 
closing the debate. I beg his pardon for theremark I made. He knows 
I am incapable of saying an unkind thing to him or about him. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I had intended to ask the indulgence 
of the Senate this morning at some length, but the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, who has just taken his seat, so like him when he 
is really and actually the Senator from Kentucky, have entirely taken 
away the necessity and the disposition for my occupying the attention 
of the Senate at all this morning. 

I had last night but one complaint against the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He and I are not strangers, and I thought he knew, I felt that 
he knew, that it was impossible for me intentionally to use a word that 
would disparage his personal character; and if he had been willing last 
night for me to have said soand taken back any words that had escaped 


from me which seemed on my part toconvey an entirely different mean- 
ing I should have forgotten the scene of last night. In saying that the 
Senator’s feelings were hurt because there was in the pending measure 
a discrimination between foreigners and Americans in the coastwise 
trade I never for a moment entertained the idea or thought that I was 
conveying the idea that he was unpatriotic, but that, according to the 
school to which the Senator belongs, the great efforts the Senator has 
made—I know sincerely, because I know that all he does here he does 
sincerely—are to the effect to break down all discriminations in matters 
of this kind between foreigners and Americans; and it was when he had 
carried the argument to the point that that was all there was in the 
“monopoly” alleged that the Senator, I thought a little impatiently, 
refused me a chance to continue the debate a little further. 

The Senator’s remarks this morning are of such a character that Ido 
not feel disposed to occupy the attention of the Senate any further in 
reference to this matter. Nothing that the Senator can say or may be 
disposed to say can heighten my regard for him or can in any way im- 
pair my respect for him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I am exceedingly gratified that 
the Senator from Kentucky has explained the reference which he made 
last evening. I felt unconscious that I had infringed upon anybody’s 
rights or feelings in the educational debate. It was not necessary for 
the Senator from Kentucky to make any apology, nor do I think any 
apology is due from me. I am glad, however, of the explanation, be- 
cause I did not understand his allusion. I came to the conclusion that 
a remark which I made in a similar temper and spirit dwelt on the 


Senator’s ear unpleasantly. That was the original provocation, and I 
had come to the conclusion that it grated on the tor from Ken- 
tucky. I need not say to him that the kindly feeling expressed. on his 


part is warmly reciprocated. We are not here a great while in this 
world anyhow, and may as well be pleasant to each other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. HALE. Let that be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It isproposed to strike outin the first section of 
the amendment of Mr. VEST, lines 9 and 10, the words ‘‘ engines, 
boiler plates and tubes, and machinery,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Bo tu fines of all di furnaces, - 
Bri pror Poon rid and steel Tieton aunts OCR opens rs UA, 


and all other material, metallic or otherwise, used in the construction of marine 
boilers and engines. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I understand that the Senator from Missouri 
who offered the original amendment will accept not only this amend- 
ment of mine, but all the amendments I have offered by way of bet- 
tering his amendment. I wish to have my amendments incorporated 
in the text of the proposition of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. I am willing to modify my amendment by accepting 
the amendments of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri modifies 
his amendment as indicated. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Missouri asks me as to the 
amendmentin thesecond line of the second section, striking out ‘‘seven,’’ 
found in my amendment, and inserting “six. n I desire as far as pos- 
sible to conform to the wishes of the Senator, and in return will sa 
thatif in the first section, in the thirteenth and fourteenth lines, he 
permit an amendment striking out “Ist day of January, 1885,” and 

“‘ after the passage of this act,” which will give six months’ 
time additional for the importation of the raw material, I will 
to strike off a year of the time I proposed should elapse before the ship 
can be brought in. 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I move to strike out *‘ seven,” in the sec- 
ond section, second line, and insert ‘‘six;’’ and in the fourteenth line 
of the first section to strike out ‘‘1st day of January, 1885,’’ and insert 
‘after the passage of this act.” 

Mf VEST. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri further 
modifies his amendment in the manner which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Insection 2, line 2, strike out the word ‘‘seven”’ 
and insert ‘‘six;’’ so as to read: 

That from and after the Ist day of January, 1886, any citizen or citizens of the 
United States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel. 


In section 1, line 14, strike out “‘ 1st day eeart 1885, ” and in- 


sert in lieu thereof ií passage of this act; ” so as to read 
To be built and furnished in the Wiiihed tases sifter thi pansagie of thin wal. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. There is one other amendment the Senator from 
Delaware [ Mr. BAYARD] suggests which I find improves the proposi- 
tion; before the words *‘ or repair,” in the twelfth line, which have 
been put in by way of amendment, to insert the word “ alteration ;’’ 
so as to read, ** for the construction and equipment, alteration or repair, 
in whole or in part, of vessels;’’ and then after the word ‘‘ tubes,” in- 
serted in the tenth line, to insert the word “ paints.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri still further modifies his amendment as stated. 

Mr. VEST. I acceptit. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendmentwill be so modified, 
and will be as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment as modified, as follows: 


Sec. —. That section 2513 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended so as to read as follows, namely: 

“Sec. 2513. All or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel, iron, cop- 
per, yellow-metal, bolts, spikes, sh > ; canvas for sails, whether 
flax or cotton; rigging cordage, w er hemp, manila hemp, or iron wire; 
anchors and cables; iron or steel plates, cast: and forgings; le irons, 
beams, masts, Sy rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, lates, tubes, nts, flues 
of all descriptions, furnaces, pig-iron and yellow-m for castings, iron and 
steel blooms, shaft-forgings not turned or fitted, and all other m 
lic or otherwise, used in the construction of marine boilers and 


engines, and 
all other materials and appliances which may be for the construction 


c necessary 

and equipment, alteration or repair, in whole or in part, of vessels, whether 
steam or sail vessels, to built and furnished in the United States after the 
passage of this act, may imported in bond, under such ions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and SE ays proof that such materials 
have been used for such purpose, no duties shall be collected or paid thereon.” 

Sec. —. That from and after the Ist day of January, 1886, any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel, 
not less than 3,000 tons net r, no matter where said vessel may have been 
built, whether within the United States or in a torga country, or whether said 
vessel may have been owned in whole or in part by an alien or aliens; and 
snid vessel shall be registered free of duty, as to her hull, spars, 
outfit, and equipment (including boilers, engines, and machinery, 
vessel), as a vessel of the United States, by the collector in any port of entry of 
the United States to whom application for such registry may be made by said 
citizen or citizens, in the same manner as though said vessel had been built in 
ard Upisa States: Provided, That such ships ll be excluded from the coast- 
wise trade. 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I concur with what was said by the 
Senator from Kentucky in objecting to the sudden closing of the de- 
bate. Thisis really one of the most important bills that can be before 
Congress. In this earth we are one of the greatest people in numbers, 
in intelligence, in wealth, in extent of territory and variety of climate, 
in commercial and nautical spirit, and yet have no flag upon the ocean, 
and have to procure the carrying of all our many products to the 
markets of the world in vessels of other people. 

There is a reason for this if we are wise enough to find it and patri- 
otic enough to apply the remedy when found, and in the hope of con- 
tributing to such a result I venture to make a few remarks in this 
debate. 

We recognize the fact that the whole universe is governed by laws 
which emanate from their maker, God, and that the moral and phys- 
ical world are alike subject to these laws. The very highest and noblest 
aim of human science is to ascertain and define these laws in order that 
we may conform our actions and our conduct thereto; and the nations 
which have most successfully done this are those which have made the 

test progress in wealth and civilization. In the nature of things 
this isso. No law, human or divine, can be violated with impunity. 
If the agriculturist sows in defiance of the seasons, he will lose both his 
labor and his seed; if the constructor build in any manner contrary to 
the laws of mechanics, he will meet with confusion and calamity. So, 
a government founded upon principles in defiance of the moral nature 
of the people over whom it is established will languish unhappily and 
eventually perish. So, too, laws which are enacted in defiance of the 
well-known principles of political economy will hinder p and 
obstruct the accumulation of wealth. Violated law will vindicate itself 
in some way and at some time, and in sach manneras is commensurate 
with the offense; and if it be not so, then we ure sure that what we have 
assumed to be a law is not such. 

The ancients reduced this sentiment to the maxim concerning the 
millsof the gods, which they said ground slowly, but exceeding fine. 

It is the business of the statesman to discern and to define the laws of 
political economy. The best method of doing this all will agree to be 
the observing the primary instincts of human nature as exhibited in 
the experience of mankind. When we see the same results following 
the same causes and the same things done again and again by thesame 
propio and under the same circumstances, we assume properly that we 

ave found a law of political economy; and that law once found and 
made known, it would be just as gross folly to violate it as it would 
be to build a house in violation of the law of gravitation. J 

Now, sir, not to enter upon a discussion of those principles of politi- 
cal economy which are not fully established by the consent of the in- 
telligent world, there are yet certain fundamental laws which are as 
certainly proven as any law of physics. Some of these may be said to 
be: First, that the more freedom which is given to trade the more pros- 
perous trade will be; second, that prices of human products will be reg- 
ulated by the supply and demand; and third, that it is the interest of 
mankind to buy in the cheapest market and to sell in the dearest. 

~ I may say that these are natural laws, not the artificial creations of 
scientists or theorists. They are implanted by the Creator in the moral 
world, and areas much God’s laws as any laws of physics. I may say 
further that any violation of them is punished by the loss of public 
wealth. Restrictions upon trade are notorious for the effect they pro- 
duce in rendering trade unproductive; and any taxes laid upon com- 
merce, except where absolu“ely necessary to protect it by good govern- 
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ment, are so much taken needlessly from its profits. In addition to 
that, we are every day witnessing the fact that the interference of the 
law in the operations of trade is an unknown factor and a more dis- 
turbing one than if its effects were known. 

We have applications to us from all quarters by those of our fellow- 
citizens who are protected by tariff laws to give them stability, as change 
is ruinous. ‘‘We know not what to do because we know not what law 
Congress is going to pass,” say they; “‘give us stability.” And yet, 
sir, the men who want stability and who thus deprecate the interfer- 
ence of law are the men who for one hundred years have besieged this 
body with applications to pass laws for increasing duties and the like in 
their behalf; and the moment they get the laws to suit them they say, 
“Stop now; we want stability;’’ but so soon as they begin to feel com- 
petition or a diminution of profits from any cause they forget their cry 
for stability and again say, ‘‘Give us a little more duty, and then give 
us stability.” p 

. Since the adjournment of the last Congress this country has been agi- 
tated by two parties, one claiming that the present existing tariff was 
unequal, burdensome, and bringing more money to the Treasury than 
was required by the Government, was an unnecessary tax upon the peo- 
ple and must be reduced; the other claiming that agitation would ruin 
them, that they needed stability and fixedness, that they could not 
know what changes were coming, and especially, they said, fhe present 
law had not hada fair chance, and we must give it sufficient time to test 
its efficiency. Thus pleading for Congressional non-interference they 
immediately demanded in the same breath a restoration of the duties 
on wool, and promised if thatwasdone and a few other things were in- 
creased also they would want nothing more except stability. This 
shows conclusively that the attempt to te the price of anything 
by statute is a violation of a well-known law of political economy and 
will always produce confusion and trouble. 

If wheat be abundant it will be cheap; if it be scarce it will be dear; 
and no law that human ingenuity can enact can change that order of 
things which nature has established. So if wages are low laws can not 
make them higher while the whole world is pouring in a supply of labor. 
I claim that this earth, as long as it has existed, has never witnessed a 
greater piece of folly than is seen in our attempt by high-tariff dutics 
to keep up the price of labor on the one hand while we invite all the 
laborers of the world tocome in on the other. In other words, we have 
been attempting to keep up the price of an article by positively glut- 
ting the market withit! I must do those who do that the justice to 
say that the folly is not theirs, but pertains to those who submit to it, 
When the manufacturer manages to buy his labor in a free-trade market 
and to sell his goods in a protected market we can lay the charge of folly 
only at the door of the consumer and the workman. Nor can we avoid 
mingling with our wonder some deserved contempt for the meek vic- 
tims of such fraud. ‘ 

Those who declare that wages can be increased by statute, strange as 
the logie is, only claim that it is a law of political economy adapted to 
the United States. Being calculated for this meridian, as almanacs 
are, it is admitted that it fails everywhere else in the known world. 
Our country, it seems, refuses to be subjected to the laws which govern 
ordinary humanity. Now, can that be a principle of political economy 
which is partial and local inits application? You may raisé the price of 
goods by the tariff, but the wealth which the producers of those goods 
gain comes by the loss of the consumer; and the total loss of the public 
is the difference between the artificial home price of the goods consumed 
and the natural or foreign price. The law will avenge itself in that 
way. . 

Now a word with reference to the maxim which dictates that men 
shall buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. You may 
take a boy 10 years old and give him a quarter with which to buy 
candy, and he will start to the shop with which he is acquainted and 
where he has bought candy before; but if he meets a boy on the way 
who tells him of another shop where he can get a stick of candy one 
inch longer than in the shop in which he is accustomed to trade, he 
will go miles to get that longer stick of candy for his money. If he 
has a top to sell and he can hear anywhere of a boy who will give 
him 5 cents more for his top than any other boy has offered him, he 
will search for that boy diligently and until he finds him. Thatis the 
primary instinct, another form of self-preservation, a wise selfishness 

underlying a great principle. * 

Now, sir, those who are in favor of attempting to increase prices of 
products by law violate this natural principle of political economy every 
day. You not only violate. it, but you absolutely reverse it. You 
make the farmers of America buy everything that they have to buy in 
the dearest market in the world and sell everything that they have to 
sell in the cheapest marketin the world. That is what you do, and with 
your especial pet and favorite and scapegoat for all your wickedness and 
sins committed against political economy, the American laborer, you 
do still worse; because, if the British pauper who is to compete with 
him does not come of his own accord to take the bread from the mouth 
of the American, you send for him across the ocean and pay the cost of 
his coming; so that our workman has to sell his commodity, his labor, 
in the cheapest market in the world and buy his supplies in the dear- 
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est. So that your boasted protective system simply means protection 
for capital and free trade in fleshand blood. Stripped of its sophistries 
and falsehoods that is what it is. ; 

It would be a contradiction in terms to say that these violations of 
law did not produce loss and injury. Of all the laws ever made in de- 
fiance of the true principles of economy, those which forbid the purchase 
of ships in any market where they can be had on the best terms it seems 
to me are the most utterly absurd and unwise. There might have been 
some excuse for their adoption by the nations of Europe at the time they 
were first introduced, for then the principles of political economy were 
not understood. Then all the nations of the world were established and 
maintained by military force or political intrigue. They lived ina state 
of constant hostility and jealousy toward each other; trade with all its 
beneficent influences was not understood, and there was very little of it 
donéinthe world. Theaccummulation of wealth by commerce was not 
the chief aim of statesmen. Plunder and conquest were relied upon for 
the exaltation of nations in those days. 

The first navigation law that we have any account of by the English 
was in the reign of Richard the Second, in 1379, which enacted that no 
goods should leave England or be received at any port in England ex- 
cept in an English ship. Sir, would you believe, if you did not know 
the fact to be true, that that is precisely our coastwise trade at this day? 
That we have not got any further in p: than the days of Richard 
the Second, five hundred years ago? No ship can sail in any of the 
waters of the United States except it be the property of the people of 
the United States, and has been built in the United States. Under the 
operation of these navigation laws our marine, as soon as it struck com- 
petition, began to decline; and it has gone down steadily until it has 
absolutely disappeared, not from the face of the earth, but from the 
face of the deep; itis dead. That was our policy. 

Now observe the British policy. As soon as she found that her navi- 
gation laws stood in the way of her trade she repealed them, and under 
the operation of free-ship laws she is now and has been carrying 60 per 
cent. of the trade of the whole world. She carries most of ours on the 
open seas. In the year 1882, as I saw it stated in a respectable news- 
paper—I do not know how true it is—out of the millions of bushels of 
American wheat that went abroad to seek a market not a single solitary 
bushel left our shores in an American ship, 

Observe well these facts, Mr. President: Here is one country pursu- 
ing one policy which brings death to its shipping on the ocean, and here 
is another country near by which pursues an opposite policy, which 
brings rity and wealth; still we hesitate, and still we bring in 
little tinkering bills, and still we rub a little camphor under the nose 
of a dying man as if that would bring him to life; still we cling tothe 
error which has ruined us. Why? Simply because we have adopted 
the protective policy of p Ran Pacey our industries from all competi- 
tion with the world, and our ships at sea, with all the wealth and 
strength they might give us, are sacrificed in order to protect a few 
ship-builders. 

It seems to me that every reason given for keeping these laws upon 
the statute-book is really a reason for their repeal. If itis done to pro- 
tect the workmen in the ship-yards, then itis most partial and unjust. 
I understand that in the ship-yards that build sea-going craft we have 
not more than 10,000 workmen, and that among all the men in this 
country who are trained as sailors or who would have taken to the sea 
to make their bread if they had had ships to go to sea in there are at 
least 200,000. The interest of those 200,000 is to be sacrificed for the 
special interest of 10,000. We keep 200,000 men from making their 
bread upon the sea, from carrying our flag and increasing our strength 
and consequence among the people of the world in order that we may 
give higher wages to 10,000 people in our ship-yards than are paid to 
workmen in the ship-yardsin England. Wesurrender to the foreigner 
rather than confess the failure of protection! 

When we had wooden ships our facilities for building them were 
such that it compensated for the difference in the price of labor in the 
two countries, and we could compete and did compete successfully with 
our commercial rival, England, for many years; but when a change of 
policy came about and a change in the method of ship-building and 
iron steamers were adopted, instead of having iron steamers for our- 
selves and giving our ship-builders all the opportaniaes they desired 
to enable them to compete with those of England in the way of cheap 
material, in the interests of the iron and steel manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania we made material so high and kept up wae so high that we 
could not compete, and so we wentoff the ocean. Failing to build our 
ships, common sense dictated that weshould buy them, the true object 
being to have ships as implements of commerce. We should then at 
least have had a navy carrying our own products under our own flag. 
But as it is we preferred to do nothing; we would have no ships unless 
we could make them, and as we could not make them we have neither 
ships nor sailors, and the whole marine interestof our country has been 
sacrificed in this insane and wicked way. 

But we are told as an excuse for this that it is absolutely necessary 
that we should have ship-yards in case of war, that we should have 
places where we could built great ships, and where we could train sea- 
men, and soon. That is the ever-ready excuse I have heard ever since 
I have been in the Senate, and I read long before I came here that it 


was necessary to have a high protective tariff for everything in order 
that we might be independent in case of war. A very high duty had 
to be placed on wool hats in order that we might not be dependent upon 
England for hats in ‘‘case of war.” The duty on blankets was placed 
up about 100 per cent. in order that we might not be dependent upon 
England for blankets ‘‘in case of war.” On everything that you can 
mention the highest duties were justified by supposing what we would 
do “‘in case of war.” Yet for nearly a quarter of a century the party 
that has used this argument of imposing high taxes on everything in 
order to be ready in case of war has been in power, and has left the 
country absolutely helpless. We have neither navy, nor forts, nor for- 
tifications, nor guns upon our coast or in our harbors that could stand 
for twenty-four hours before the great ironclads of the world if we 
were so assailed. 

Suppose we had a war to-morrow, I wonder what our.defense would 
be. We have no ships. It would take months if not years to build 
any with the yards that we have, and if built we have not the personnel 
of a sailor corps to man them, at least we have but a very small one. 
What would our defenses be? I wonder if Mr. John Roach would de- 
fend us against foreign enemies. I admit his power; I admit that he 
controls this Congress to a very great extent and has for very many 
years past; I admit that he has scared 50,000,000 of American people 
out of their common senses and made them believe that their only sal? 
vation in peace or war has been in levying high duties to protect his 
ship-yards. I admitall that, but I doubt very much whether Mr. John 
Roach could protect us oot a foreign enemy. Then I do not know 
but the next resort would be to an increase of tariff duties. Perhaps 
if we could raise the tariff high enough we could keep the enemy out. 

I know a duty of a hundred per cent. can keep out a ship with a 
cargo of blankets and cutlery, but whether one of 150 per cent. would 
keep out a cargo of Krupp guns and ammunition I am not so sure. It 
would hardly do so. I once heard of a country store being robbed in 
one of the counties of North Carolina and that a note was found on 
the counter, left by the thief, in which he apologized for not taking 
more goods; he said they were so high-priced he could not afford to 
stealthem. Probably high prices and dear living in this country would 
keep off the enemy, but I should be afraid to risk it. I think this talk 
about being ready in case of war is the merest pretense possible, and is . 
only employed to cover the gross selfishness of the protective policy. 

But being permitted to buy ships, it is said we could not compete 
with Europe, because our sea-wages are higher than those of foreigners. 
Then why not man them with foreign sailors? The answer is, that 
would not be patriotic. But it is quite patriotic to have neither 
American ships nor sailors on the ocean. Besides, it so happens that 
the few ships we now have are manned by foreign paupers. It has 
been asserted in this debate that 95 per cent. of the sailors now in the 
service of the mercantile marine of the United States are foreigners, 
and a very shabby set at that. What would be the objection to Amer- 
icans purchasing ships that would carry their flag over the ocean and 
manning them by foreigners if foreigners would work cheaper than our 
men, making those paupers earn money for us? But as it is we have 
neither ships, nor sailors, nor commerce upon the high-seas except such 
as is borne by the vessels of other nations. 

The meaning of this assertion of our inability to compete at sea 
apologizes for the real object of this bill, which is that we must have 
subsidies to support this business. You admit that it is a losing busi- 
ness to private individuals, and therefore they will not engage in it, but 
you claim that it is statesmanship and wisdom for Congress to tax the 
people in order to support individuals in a losing business. I can not 
see that that which would be folly in a private man of business would 
be wisdom in the United States of America. Why do we want ships 
to send them to sea unless thereis profit in it? Why should the Gov- 
ernment hire, or subsidize, which is the same thing, ships to go through 
the form of carrying commerce and carrying our flag to other countries 
when there is no profit in it tothe owner? If there be no profit to the 
owner, how much is there to the Government? 

And suppose we should do that, what would become of all those who 
were not subsidized? We can not subsidize them all. We can only 
subsidize one line between two given points, and all other lines would 
not only then have to compete with the free ships and the cheap ships 
and sailors of England and of Europe but with the subsidized and 
highly protected lines of their own country. It would be of no use to 
any one except to the few men engaged in ship-building in this country 
and the specially subsidized lines. : 

The truth is, the whole idea of our present navigation policy is based 
upon and justified by an utter absurdity and impossibility. You can 
not keep up artificial prices of things to compete with the same things 
at natural prices. Youcan not build a ship for $300,000 that can com- 
pete on equal terms with as a ship built for $200,000. You can 
not compete even in a ship of the same cost with sailors who are paid 
40 per cent. less than ours. You can not train sailors to be ready 
in case of war in our merchant marine unless we have a merchant 
marine. You can not keep seamen’s wages up by keeping the price 
of ship-building material so high that we have no ships to build or 
to sail in. You can not prevent this foreign competition, because, 
and I thank God for it, the ocean is free and refuses to be bound by 
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these laws which violate the principles of political economy on land. 
You can bind the land and you can station policemen everywhere to 
observe and keep the laws with which you fetterit; but when you come 
to the sea it is the highwuy of nations; all men may pass freely there- 
over, but no man can stop thereon or have an abiding-place there. It 
acknowl no laws except those which regulate the surging of its 
billows and the solitudes of its awful depths. Certain courtesies and 
police arrangements with reference to its character asa highway are ob- 
served by common consent of the civilized world, and that is all. It 
is the vast expanse which separates the jurisdiction of nations; it is the 
grand reservation of the Almighty on our planet wherein no petty thiev- 
ing laws of human cunning can abide fora moment. Man’s control 
stops with the shore, thank God. 

But you can keep our own people from going to the sea, which you 
have done most effectually. You can sacrifice the interests of 200,000 
sailors for the supposed interest of 10,000 ship-builders, and for the real 
interest of John Roach and four or five others. You can force the Ameri- 
can people, year by year, to pay to foreigners $150,000,000 for carrying 
them and their goods to and fro upon the high seas; and then in the 
interest of a little stump-tailed monopoly your orators and newspapers 
can raise the slanderous und contemptible cry of ‘‘ British gold ” against 
the very men who want to take these $150,000, 000 away from the British 
and give them to our own ship-ownersand sailors. Thatiswhat you can 
do, and it is about all you are doing, except to excite the contempt of 
all men who reason upon things from the experience of mankind. 

Capt. John Codman was so denounced the other day in this Chamber. 
I am authorized by him to denounce as false any statement to the effect 
that he is suborned or in the pay of foreign ship-owners. He is an 
American sailor whose business has been ruined by these laws, and he 
has just as much right here and is entitled to quite as much respect as 
Mr. John Roach, who seeks to plunder the American people in the name 
of patriotism by high protective laws. In Heayen’s name why should 
England or foreign ship-owners send an agent here to disturb the laws 
under which she is growingrich? How could an agent, be he paid with 
ever so muchof her gold, better subserve her interests than do those who 
on this floor, without pay, vote to keep these laws on our statute-books 
in her behalf? 

The real object of this bill is disclosed in those sections which ask 
for a subsidy. Senators will do anything and everything except make 
the candid confession that high tariffs and barbarous navigation laws 
have driven us from the seas. Such an acknowledgment would be 
fatal tothe intrenched monopolists of this country. The ships that 
carried our flag once in triumph have been swept from the ocean, and 
the only remedy which statesmanship has to propose is a little more of 
the disease that killed the patient. 

We are called upon on the one hand to imitate England, and on the 
other we are denounced for trying to imitate her. Weare called upon 
to imitate England in every folly and every blunder that she has made. 
We are called upon to go back to the mistakes that she committed long, 
long ago, before trade was universal and governed by a national code, 
before its beneficence was known to the world, and to repeat all the 
faults that she made and adhered to for so long. In other words, we 
are invited solemnly, like provincials, to shine in the cast-off garments 
of Great Britain, but not to dress ourselves in any of her wisdom and 
success. I for one decline to commit my country any longer by my 
influence to the imitation of the ancient and long-since obsolete navi- 
gation laws of England. 

It is not pretended that the bill can revive the mercantile marine. 
I believe the Senator from Maine told us the other day he did not ex- 
pect it to be revived by this bill; he expected it to be helped. Sir, 
itis the merest tinkering. Whatareits provisions? Oneis that under 
certain conditions a foreigner may absolutely be an officer of a vessel 
until it arai in an A menn pon; another, that in certain cases sea- 
men may be discharged and may get a month’s extra pay; in others, 
that they may be discharged and ae pepee aaral adim may be 
sent home at the expense of the Government or of the vessel whose 
fault it is that they were discharged. Another wise provision is that 
each vessel shall be provided with a ‘‘slop-chest.’’ Another is that 
they shall receive relief from certain consular exactions and protection 
against the beldames who keep the sailors’ boarding-houses of the 
country, and the like. All this may be well enough, all good enough 
as far as they go, and they go far enough unless they were better. But 
they do not touch the seat of the disease under which our maritime 
navy has decayed unto death. Besides, they are merely aids to a 
living institution, and we require restoratives for a dead one. 

The consequences which are to follow if we should adopt this free- 
ship policy I admit look very fearful as portrayed by the two Senators 
from Maine. One of the great fears is that three or four hundred old 
ships, out of model and now partly rotted, which are owned in Eng- 
land, if this bill becomes a law will be brought to this country and 
broken up and sold forold material and old iron, to the great detriment 
of the manufacturing interests of Pennsylvania. If I had not heard 
that with my own ears and read it in the RECORD I should not have 
believed it. To the great detriment of the interests of Pennsylvania! 
If a few cargoes of old iron can ruin the Pi lvania iron and steel 
manufacturers, I ask every sensible man, ought they not to die, and die 


to-morrow, and have no funeral? We have paid thousands and thou- 
sands of millions of dollars in the shape of bounties and high-tariff 
duties for the purpose of establishing those great iron and steel works 
that were to take old England by the throat and outglow her furnaces 
and smother her fires, and they are now to tumble down like the walls 
of Jericho at the rattle of old iron. Have we not made a poor bargain 
indeed? It would really seem so. 

Another danger, the Senator says, is that if we repeal our navigation 
laws, in case of Euro) war foreigners will take shelter under our 
flag and sail under it until after the war and then return to their ewn. 
Well, what would be the harm if they did? They can do so now in 
other countries. And suppose they did return after the war to their 
own country, would we be any worse then than we are now? I can 
not see that we should be. 

Another danger is, that if people once get a taste of free ships for the 
foreign trade they will soon want it for the coastwise trade. I heard the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] put that question to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ], and he put it as though it 
contained a dilemma, on the horns of which the Senator would be im- 
paled if he dared to answer fairly. How long would it be, said he, if 
you give them free foreign ships until they will want free coast wise ships? 
How long would it be, sure enough, and what would it matter if it was 
so? Is this agovernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
ple, or is it a government of John Roach for John Roach and by John 
Roach? Have the great majority of the people of this country no rights. 
which Mr. Roach is bound to respect? Areour people capable of self- 
government? Have they sense enough left to see their own interests 
and to follow them? Suppose that they should want free ships in the 
coastwise trade, is the Senator or the Senate or anybody else to say them 
nay? Ifa majority of the American people pronounces for it who is to 
say no to them? What harm would it do to anybody? Donot the for- 
eigners already come here and engage in anything and everything that 
we do? Are they not to be found in every single one of our sian 
both as employers and as employés, both as capitalists and as laborers 
Do they not own our railroads, many of them? Do they not work in 
allour mines, or many of them? Do they notown our lands in the West 
by the millions of acres? Have they not great joint-stock companies all 
over this country engaged in speculation of every kind? I have here 
the London Economist, in which is set forth a list of the cattle compa- 
nies formed in this country, some of them declaring a dividend of 20 


per cent. : 


Arkansas Valley Land and Cattle, limited. 

Cattle Ranche and Land, limited, preference. 

Colorado Ranche, limited. 

Dakota Stock and Grazing, limited. 

amare ce oe zoa oe limited. 

Maxwell e, cent, mortgage. 

Matador Land ‘and Cattle, limited. 

Missouri Land and Live-Stock, 

Swat iran hed inary 
owder River e, o; $ 

Powder River Cattle, preference. 

Prairie Cattle, limi first issue. 

Prairie Cattle, limited, second issue, 

Prairie Cattle, limited, third issue. 


Texas Land and Cattle, limited. 
United States Cattle Ranche, limited. 
Western Land and Cattle, limited. 
Western Land and Cattle, preference. 
Western Ranches, limited. 


There are some twenty joint-stock companies of foreigners, investing 
millions of dollars and owning millions and millions of acres of our 
land and declaring some of them a dividend of 20 per cent. upon them, 
and yet you say thatit would be ruin if a man ran a little corn-cracker 
on one of the rivers or sounds of the United States unless it was made 
in the United States and had a United States registration and owner- 
ship? Is there anything more absurd ? 

The influence of foreigners among usis t in more dan; wa; 
than honest trade. Ido not know how fan it is, but it Sa mational 
scandal that it was British gold which caused the demonetization of 
American silver and provided for the payment of the interest on the 
public debt in gold. Yet we can not permit anybody to own a ship in. 
this country unless he be an American, and the ship American built 
with the imprimatur of some American ship-builder upon it. 

We have all got rich by protective tariff, said the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MILLER] the otherday; our people are now rich; the farm- 
ers have all got rich by the protective tariff. Not so, Mr. President. 
I maintain that nobody has got rich by the tariff except the manufact- 
urers. It is impossible that anybody should have made any money 
except the manufacturers, and they have made their money at the con- 
sumers’ loss. 

Wheat is now 75 cents a bushel in Liverpool, or was at the last quo- 
tation I noticed, where not long ago it was $1.15. Is that peculiarly 
and particularly beneficial to the farmers of the West? What is the 
cause of that? Owing to the fact that the high protective tariff pre~ 
vents people from bringing in something to buy wheat with, the con- 
sumption of our wheat abroad is necessarily restricted. A foreigner 
wanting to come for wheat naturally wants to fill his ships with some- 
thing to exc! ange for wheat; for it is an understood fact that all coms 
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merce is exchange; and when he finds that owing to the tariff he can not 
bring in his goods with which to exchange he hunts his bread in some 
other direction. I have a statement here, taken partly from the Lon- 
don Economist and partly from our own statistical reports, in relation to 
the wheat which is consumed by Great Britain, and I will read it to the 
Senate. In 1881 Great Britain imported 57,042,669 hundredweight of 
wheat, of which the United States furnished 36,038,074 hundredweight, 
or very considerably over half—three-fifths, in fact. In 1882 Great Brit- 
ain imported 64,171,622 hundredweight, of which the United States 
furnished 35,059,623 hundredweight, a million and some odd hun- 
dredweight less, and still less in proportion to amount imported. In 
1883 Great Britain imported 64,080,444 hundredweight, of which the 
United States furnished 25,065,832, less than two-fifths. While the 
importations of Great Britain remained about the same, the exportation 
of our wheat to Great Britain and her consumption of it decreased every 
year until the decrease amounted in the three years of 1881, 1882, 1883, 
to 10,972,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would itinterfere with the Senator’s argument 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. VANCE. Not at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The question I should like to have the Senator 
answer is, was that diminution in the amount of export of our wheat to 
England due to natural commercial causes or to artificial causes? Was 
it not due to the most extraordinary methods pursued by speculators in 
the country, who had raised the price of grain by reason of speculation 
10 cents a bushel in this country above the cost of grain in Liverpool ? 

Mr. VANCE. Iam not able to tell the Senator whether that was 
the cause or not. I have no means of knowing what the effect of specu- 
lation on the trade was during those years; but I know that the decline 
in the amount taken by Great Britain of our wheat is commensurate 
with the decline of our exportations for those years, for I looked over 
the census tables on the subject. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But the Senator does not really answer the 
question. 

Mr. VANCE. I could not in any other way than I have answered. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. With a surplus in this country of 100,000,000 
bushels of grain above the possible wants and needs of our people, with 
the absolute certainty that that grain must find a market abroad, why 
was it that the grain was not shipped abroad? The grain is here, itis 
not needed by the people of the United States; it seems not to be needed 
by anybody just now. The reason of its not being exported and sent 
abroad was because of a most extraordinary condition of affairs as re- 
gards speculation, the insane idea which got possession of the people’s 
mind that the grain would be worth at some future day a great deal 
more than it was at the day the people abroad needed it. I submit to 
the honorable Senator that it is no argument to say that the British 
Government or the British people or the European people at one time 
took from us 36,000,000 busheis of grain and at another time only 
25,000,000 bushels. I say it may be attributed to artificial reasons 
rather than to natural commercial causes, 

Mr. VANCE. Isubmit that to get up and tell me that my argument 
is no argument is not asking a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But the Senator undertook to answerit. I 
was only dealing with his answer, not with his original argument. 

Mr. VANCE. I beg pardon of the Senator; I have not yet under- 
taken to answer his question as he last puts it. I will though. Iex- 
pressed my inability to answer the question as the Senator originally 
framed it, but as he now states it in the form of a question as to why our 
wheat did not go abroad and replies himself that it was due to specula- 
tive causes, I must be permitted to say to the Senator I do not think 
that is true. When I see a plain and palpable reason for anything 
lying upon the surface I prefer to take it rather than to hunt around 
for a speculative one which may be true or may not betrue. When the 
wheat, as he says, was here and [England did not take it, I think the 
plain and palpable reason was because we would not take England's 
goods in exchange for it. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the question whether prior to the first year 
which the Senator took as his limit, 1880, there was not a constant in- 
crease of our exportations of wheat to England, beginning with about 
1860and 1861, tosomethirty-five or forty million bushels? Ihave not 
in my memory the exact amount. 

Mr. VANCE. Are you through with your question? 

Mr. HOAR. Thatispartofthequestion. I will put the three ques- 
tions at once, if the Senator will pardon me, and then he will see the 
bearing of each of them. Is it not also true that the tariff, which the 
Senator thinks has caused the diminution of the last three years, was 
in operation during all the time of this vast increase, so that whether 
we were increasing or diminishing the same cause existed? Is it not 
further true that about three years ago England completed the vast 

of railroad communication with India which enabled India 
(which raised wheat at 35 cents a bushel when it costs us 60 cents to 
taise it) to take her wheat to the seaboard? 

Mr. VANCE. TheSenator has not only.asked me the questions, three 
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of them at a time, but I think he has answered them. I was going on 
to say on that very point that it is a part of the history of the country 
that for many years, from 1860 on, our importations of breadstufts to 
Europe, and especially to England, increased with wonderful rapidity, 
but that for many years with that increase our tariff was also constantly 
increasing, which made it more difficult for England to purchase; and 
the Senator knows as well as I do that it takes a considerable length of 
time for a nation to change the sources of its supplies. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator does not quite apprehend my question, if 
he will pardon me. My question went a little farther. Whether the 
increase in our exports of wheat to Europe did not begin when the high 
tariff of 1861, the Morrill tariff, was put on, and if it did not go on in- 
creasing ever since until within three years, with a high tariff all the 
time. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will allow me to finish I think I will 
answer him fairly. I was proceeding to say that when England found 
her breadstuffs were costing her so high and that the nation to which 
she principally looked for them was cutting off her trade by high du- 
ties, she began at once the task of finding other sources of bread. She 
began to stimulate the production of wheat not only in Canada and in 
Manitoba, the great northwestern wheat territory, but in India, a coun- 
try that had hitherto been supposed incapable of producing more bread- 
stuffs than would supply its own population, in Roumania, in New Zea- 
land, and in Australia. From all those distant lands, all being her 
own except Roumania, and Egypt, over which she had a protectorate, 
the Senator will see that the production of wheat and its importation 
into England has been gradually increasing year by year in the same 
manner that our importations increased, and that all this effort to create 
sources of bread took time; that it is only within the last few years 
that England has been able to get any considerable portion of her bread 
from these new sources; that she has built extensive railroads; thatshe | 
has loaned millions of pounds to railroad companies for the purpose of 
penetrating those regions of the uplands of India that are fit for wheat- 
growing; and that hersystem of railroads contemplated and in process 
of construction will reach very soon a country where wheat can be pro- 
duced, according to the information that [ have derived personally from 
citizens of that country, at 4 shillings a quarter, which is equal to 12} 
cents a bushel. 

All this I say was caused by our tariff duties, for England would not 
have incurred these enormous outlays if she could have purchased her 
bread by exchanging her products with us as nature and common sense 
dictated. But for our restrictive duties she never would have turned 
away from the convenient plains of Iowa to ge round the globe to seek 
her people’s bread at vast expense in the foothills of the Himalayas 
or on the steppes of Australia. 

When England has reached by rail that portion of India fitted to the 
cereal, and has stimulated the production of wheat in that land where 
labor is so wonderfully cheap, I think we may be safe in assuming that 
the product of our wheat fields in the Northwest, all that is over home 
production, will command not more than 50 cents per bushel. Yet our 
farmers are getting rich! Their product goes down according to the 
laws of trade, but the tools with which they have to cultivate the ground, 
to produce the wheat, the clothing which they wear and which 4 their 
families wear, and the medicine with which they doctor themselves in 
sickness—the prices of those are all kept up for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturers of this country. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think that if we should take off the 
tariff wheat would stop developing in India? 

Mr. VANCE. Ido. That is to say, I think if our protective tariff 
was brought down to such reasonable limits as would enable England 
to buy our wheat and pay foritwith her productions it would stop her 
vast efforts to stimulate wheat-growing, and her demand would keep 
every farmer in this country employed in raising wheat for the English 
market at profitable prices. I simply believe that statement, and I 
know that whether it be true or not it would be better than the present 
system, which is constantly decreasing the prices of the farmer's prod- 
ucts without a compensating reduction of his expenses. 

I will mention also, as perhaps the Senator is aware, that England 
produces about one-third of her own wheat. The climate of England 
is subject to many variations, and wheat grown there is subject tomany 
casualties. In bad wheat years the exportations of course are greater 
from this country than they are during good wheat years. 

I have here a statement showing in what countries England made up 
her supplies after the falling off in the supplies from the United States. 
From Russia she imported in 1881 4,018,895 hundred weights of wheat; 
in 1882, 9,571,021 hundredweights; in 1883, 13,293,358 hundred- 
weights. From Turkey she imported in 1881, 33,532 hundredweights 
of wheat; in 1882, 526,439 hundredweights: in 1883, 1,128,074 hun- 
dredweights. She imported from Chili in 1881, 1,091,803 hundred- 
weights of wheat; in 1882, 1,656,361 hundredweights; in 1883, 2,310,- 
126 hundredweights, and paid for it nearly all with her cotton goods 
that we might have sold if we had had the liberality of trade she exhibits. 
The British East Indies produced in 1881 7,308 842 hund:edweights ot 
wheat for the British market; in 1882, 8,477,479 hundredweights; in 
1883, 11,243,497 hundredweights, making a total increase of purchases 
from those four countries of 15,521,993 hundredweights of wheat. 

How easy it is for England to supply herself with cheap food. And 
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yot our farmers have been told in the West, as they were once told in the 
South in regard to cotton, that they in those great plains of the West 
now have the bread of the world in their hands and can make the world 
buy their wheat whether we take anything from the rest of the world 
ornot. That is the argument. There never was a greater mistake. 
England can furnish her people with bread without takingasingle bushel 
from us; and the policy which prevents us from exchanging our breadand 
provisions for her goods is one which will soon force herto doit: a policy 
which feeds and fattens the manufacturing interest of this country at 
the expense of the farmer; and no amount of broad, flat assertion that 
the farmers will get rich upon such a system as this can make anybody 
believe it who understands anything about it. i 

Why, sir, the Senator from New York said the other day, if I under- 
stood him correctly, that he did not want any ships unless they could 
be built at home and manned with stalwart American seamen. That 
I suppose would run through everythingelse. Heshould not want any 
sugar for his coffee unless it has been made here at home. He should 
not want any coffee unless it is grown down here in the Botanic Gar- 
dens. He should not want any tea nor any linen. Heshould notwant 
any wine, any spices or fruits, or anything else in the world except it 
is produced in the United States. Moreover he will not send a tele- 
graphic message across the ocean, and he will not go across the ocean 
himself on any pretext whatever, because he can not sail across in an 
American ship or send a m across by an American wire. Thatis 
a sort of patriotism that I do not profess and that I fancy the Senator 
does not practice. 

I am informed, I do not know whether I be correctly informed or 
not, that no nation which has once repealed its navigation laws and 
tried the policy of free ships has ever returned to it. France gives a 
bounty on ship-building, it is said. So she does; but she allows her 
citizens to buy ships freely wherever they please, and she even gives 
a half bounty to a ship built abroad provided she is owned by a French 
citizen, the object being to furnish France with ships, to promote ship- 
owning and not ship-building. We say the building is the all-impor- 
tant matter, not the owning; but withthe French the test is the owning 
and the having and the using of the vessel. 

Germany did not repeal her navigation laws, as has been stated here, 
with regard to the power of purchasing free ships, becauseshenever had 
any to repeal, The free cities, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, were 
such before their consolidation into the German Empire, and they had 
the right to buy free ships wherever they could and desired, and when 
they were consolidated with the German Empire not many years ago 
that right of the free purchase of ships was reserved. The fact that 
Germany now builds most of her iron vessels, as has been boastingly 
stated here, arises from the fact that having iron vessels she had to have 
ship-yards to repair them in; and the ship-yards being once established, 
the building followed as a matter of course. Before she adopted the 
policy of free ships she had neither yards nor ships; now she has ships 
and she has yards. 

The Senator from Maine when told about the destruction of the 
American merchant sea-going marine, falls back very triumphantly on 
the flourishing coastwise trade. Yes, of course, we have some vessels 
on our coast and upon our inland navigable waters. It could not be 
otherwise, because no competition has ever been permitted to come here. 
Mr. Roach says ‘‘ we protected our coasting trade as we did our manu- 
factures, and so saved it.” Just so. There is no trouble about that. 
We can save almost anything and keep italive by cutting off the rough 
usage of the competing world and levying taxes tosupport it. Yet we 
tried to protect our sea-going ships by the same laws, and where are 
they? In the building of sea-going steam vessels within the last fif- 
teen years free-tradé England, as I am informed (I have not the accu- 
tate statistics), beats us about twenty to one. In the last year (1883) 
she built about 900,000 tons of such vessels, of which about 125,000 
tons were sold to foreigners. Great as we think ourselves on the in- 
terior waters and upon the land where we can make prices high by 
law, whenever we come to the great sea and get out of sight of land 
and out of the jurisdiction of those laws we are seized with sea-sick- 
ness and go to the bottom. 

Tam in favor of the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. With- 
out it the bill is not worth a cent—not worth the snap of my finger. 
It will do no harm, it will do no good, to pass it without the amend- 
ment so far as I can see, except that section which provides for a sub- 
sidy, to which I am utterly opposed. 

ut there is one way, Mr. President, by which we can restore our 
flag to the ocean and can punish our great commercial rival, and that 
is by repealing all our treaties and re-enacting the statute of Richard 
II in 1379, and refuse to let any foreign ship land goods upon our shores. 
Then, no doubt, foreign nations would unreasonably retaliate by re- 
fusing to let any ship of ours land goods upon their shores. Then this 
miserable foreign trade, this unprofitable foreign trade, this vexatious 
foreign trade, that is so contrary to the principles of American protec- 
tion would be at an end, and we could revel in all the blessings and 
glories of a home market and make each other rich by trading with 
and taxing and cheating each other to our heart’s content, with no 
foreign pauper to molest us with his competition or make us afraid with 
his cheap goods. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] as modified by him. 
Mr. BAYARD. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri to assent 
to a further modification of his amendment on line 13 of section 1, after 
the words “‘ United States,” to insert “‘for foreign or domestic owner- 
ship. ” . 
Mr. VEST. I accept that amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoar inthe chair). The amend- 
ment will be modified accordingly. 
Mr. BAYARD. I will state as explanatory of the modification that 


section 2513 of the Revised Statutes, which was thestatute of June 18, 
1872, was intended, to my personal knowledge, I having participated 
in the debates of that day, to allow American ship-builders to construct 
vessels for foreign account, and to that end to admit the articles named, 
lumber, timber, hemp, &c., free of duty. But when the De- 
partment came to construe this law they made a decision, which under 
their practice seems to be irrevocable, that in order to take advantage 
of thissection theship must bean American-owned ship. Now, [happen 
to know, for I was acting in co-operation with the Senator from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Chandler, who was a friend of the construction of ships on 
foreign account, that the very object was to enable American ship-yards 
to be occupied in the construction of ships for foreign account; and yet 
the construction given to the law by the Treasury Department com- 
pletely destroyed. that intent, as probably the Senator from Maine is 
aware. Therefore that which was meant to be an occupation to Amer- 
ican ship-yards and ship-carpenters was deprived of its object by the 
construction given by the Treasury Department. 

Now, in order to prevent anything of that affecting what may be 
called the free-material clause proposed by the Senator from Missouri, 
on which we are now about to vote, I propose to insert, in line 13, the 
words ‘‘ for foreign or domestic ownership,” so that it will enable the 
American shipwrights to be employed to build vessels for foreign own- 
ership, and that I am sure we all desire shall not be excluded by any 
hostile construction such as was put on section 2513 of the existing law. 

Mr. FRYE. I call the Senator’s attention to section 17 of this bill. 
I hada very vivid recollection of the Senator’s purpose in making such 
a provision as he now speaks of, and there is a section which directly 
in terms provides for the building of vessels on foreign account, and for 
the rebate of duty in case the vessel is partly built of articles of domes- 
tie manufacture. A 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is correct; I appreciate that provision; 
but as I thought the amendment was offered in different terms, I pre- 
posed to make it in full accord with the intent of the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. The chair understands that the modit- 
cation of the Senator from Delaware, which he has explained, is one 
already accepted by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BAYARD. Itis accepted by the Senator from Missouri and in- 
corporated in his amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, it was my purpose yesterday to 
have indulged in more extended remarks upon this bill than I shall 
to-day. In fact, I should be willing to let the vote be taken without 
any observations at all on my part but for the fact that it seems best to 
me to briefly state the reasons which will govern my action on this very 
important measure. 

There is a certain attractiveness in the term ‘‘free’’ that wins regard 
for it even when applied to things where it is very often much out ot 
place. ‘‘Free ships’? means free trade in all that appertains to the 
construction of a ship, including the vast amount of labor which is 
involved. 

Sir, when this question was first sprung upon the Senate many, per- 
haps myself among the number, failed to realize at once the magni- 
tude of the interests involved. Our fathers who made the Constitu- 
tion provided the navigation laws we are now considering. They were 
passed in the ‘first administration of Washington; they became a part 
of the laws of this country in 1792and have remained sotillnow. They 
have survived ninety-two years—I believe that is the correct calcula- 
tion—and of that period the Democratic party has had control of this 
Government for near fifty years. The Democratic party has had twelve 
administrations, covering forty-eight years. We on this side of the 
Chamber have administered the affairs of the United States more than 
one-half the time the American Union has been in existence, and dur- 
ing all that time these navigation laws have been on the statute-books 
and have been in force. Consequently I do not see how I am called 
upon in any party sense to favor their repeal. 

I have looked over the administrations of this Governmentsomewhat. 
I find various names of Secretaries of the Treasury whom I have been 
taught to believe knew as much on this subject almost as some modern 
statesmen who expatiate on it with great force and possibly some wis- 
dom. These laws were enacted under the auspices of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. On many questions of government no man differs more widely 
from Hamilton’s views than I do, but I believe nobody has ever ques- 
tioned his great ability as a financier. T believe no scheme of finance 
was ever more successful than that of which Alexander Hamilton was 
the founder. He established solid credit and commercial prosperity. 


Alexander Hamilton was the founder of our system of finance under 
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General Washington. Oliver Wolcott served one term under that ad- 
ministration, filling out the eight years. I find that Albert Gallatin 
was Secretary of the Treasury twelve years. He was Secretary of the 
Treasury during the entire period Thomas Jefferson was President of 
the United States and during one term under James Madison. He 
* found no fault with these navigation laws and thought it was due to the 
prosperity and the honorof the Government that the American register 
should carry American-built and American-owned ships. His policy 
enabled the American people to go through the war of 1812 in honor 
and triumph. American-builtships, though few innumber, maintained 
American glory on the ocean. 

The bare fact that men of such eminence as I am mentioning thought 
as they did on this subject is not final and conclusive, but I expect to 
show why, independent of the weight of their names, they were right. 
This line of policy was pursued by every administration to the present 
without any call for serious modification. During the administration 
of James © Polk, when it is sometimes said the Democratic party was 
nearer free trade than at any other time, even Robert J. Walker never 
called for the repeal of these laws and for free trade in ships. 

Indeed, may I not pause to ask why men who deal in ships should 
be relieved of the burden of import duties with which to raise revenue 
any more than the man who deals in plows? Why should he not pay 
taxation duty as well as the man who buys farm implements? There 
is no free trade in plows, and there is no free trade in harrows, nor in 
mowers, nor in rea It seems to me that ships can bear the burden 
of duty for revenue as well as these humbler instruments of life and 
business. 3 

Once Kentucky had a statesman, a strong man, at the head of the 
Treasury Department. There is no greater or stronger or purer name 
connected with Kentucky history than that of James Guthrie, not even 
excepting that of Mr. Clay. There has been no wiser or sounder man 
in the Department than Mr. Guthrie. We were not instructed 
by him according to the lights that are shining so brilliantly here now. 
I want to find whose company I amin. I hear that we are to be read 
out of the party at both ends of the Capitol. I want to ascertain 
whether a man who stands with Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, 
James Guthrie, Thomas Jefferson, and Albert Gallatin can be read out 
of the Democratic party by those who are violating all the principles 
of the founders of the party. 

Mr. President, passing from that view of the question, I wish to state 
in brief what this great measure is. Senators need not look at it as a 
small matter; it is a stupendous question—nothing less than the turn- 
ing over of our ship-building toa foreign power. It is nothing less than 
abdicating that branch of industry. It is nothing less than saying to 
England that her ship-yards shall furnish every ship which we navi- 
gate; that we will buy of her every keel we put afloat; that we will 
patronize her cheap labor, and that she shall have all the profits of this 
mighty industry. 

It is the question of closing every ship-yard in the United States. A 
shipis com of ten cents’ worth of material and ninety cents’ worth 
oflabor. England can and does furnish this labor at one-half the wages 
we pay our people. When ships are purchased from England, in order 
that our American ship-yard can compete with them they must cut 
down the laborer’s wages 50 per cent., or surrender the work of ship- 
building to another power. The policy of this Government has been 
different from this; the policy of this Government has been that in 
time of peace weshould prepare for war. How completely should we 
be at the mercy of our great adversary if she had all the building of 
our ships in her warlike hands ! : 

Why, Mr. President, are we ever to see the day when the American 
flag shall fly the sea only on hulls built in British ship-yards? Let me 
say to Senators on this floor that they may not be aware of the senti- 
ment of their countrymen on that subject. The Senator from Missouri, 
with all his great gifts and eloquence, was driven to makeastrange state- 
ment a few days ago in this debate. In discussion with the Senator 
from Maine as to whether buying English ships would promote the 
ship industry in this country, he exclaimed that at least we could re- 
pair these ships in our ship-yards and thus keep up some sort of inter- 
est in ship-building. England would build and we would repair. I 
mistake the temper of the American people if they want the matter 
put in that shape; that our ship industry shall consist in raising the 
American flag over British hulls, and when they are old and worn and 
put down again for repairs they may be repaired in our ship-yards. 

The argument that we can get ships such as we want from foreign 
powers and that this will promote the ship industry in this country is 
the most illogical proposition I have ever heard. You might as well 
expect to make me believe that it would promote the raising of corn to 
enco the purchase of all we want from abroad as to tell me that 
it will build up ship-yards and supply labor with employment in the 
ship industry by purchasing all theships we want put on the seas from 
somebody else. 

I repeat, sir, this measure is the abandonment on the part of the 
United States of the entire work of ship-building, turning it over toa 
power never friendly to us and only too glad to sweep all our ships 
from the ocean. Senators here are asked to do this. The public men 
of Great Britain, you may be sure, have taken notice of the fact that 


this measure is here. Whenever there is a question on which there is 
an English side and an American side I take the American side of the 
line. There is no doubtin my mind which is the English side of this 
subject. This measure will be hailed with joy by every member of the 
British Parliament true to his own country. It is the abdication by 
America in favor of Great Britain; it is a concession to England such 
as they would give many millions to possess. I stand for my own 
country on this and on all other questions. 

Sir, what American interest demands this legislation? Does the 
shippinginterestaskit? Isitthelaborinterest? I stand for American 
labor. I was born in its ranks. Does American labor ask for this? 
Where are your petitions? Where is the popular movement? On the 
contrary, I will venture my reputation for some knowledge of the pop- 
ular mind that every labor organization in the United States is against 
it. I mean not merely the labor organizations that are in ship-yards, 
but everywhere. They sympathize with each other. Workingmen of 
all classes, the workers in the iron furnaces, the workers in the various 
factories, bound together and allied by all their interests and their thou- 
sand ties, are against this measure, one and all. Where is then the 
American interest for it? 

I have said already that the man who wants to buy a ship is more 
able to pay the duty upon it than the man who bnys a plow. If free 
trade is right, let it apply to everything; let us not pick out some one 
thing on which men are well able to pay the duty.. I have heard some- 
thing of tariff in my day. 

Mr. FRYE. Right there I should like to put into the Senator’s 
speech, before he starts on any other proposition, a telegram which I 
have just received. The statement of the Senator is that the laboring 
men do not demand it, nor do the ship-builders demand it, nor the men 
who propose to buy ships. I read this dispatch: 

New York, May 5, 1854. 
Hon. WILtiaM P, FRYE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the owners of American-built iron steamships, from two to five thousand 
tons each, over 75,000 tons, engaged in foreign trade to West Indies, 
South America, ico, China, and Australia, pro’ againet the free-ship 
amendment to navigation laws, we preferring ships built under our own su; 


vision, the materials being superior, and urge the passage of proposed bill for 
fair compensation for mall service, which would be an p al aken to increase 


our fleet at once. 
J. B. HOUSTON, 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Maine. I was sure that I stated what was the general sentiment upon 
this subject. I was doing no more, however, than in a general way 
seeking to convey what I am sure is the fact, that there is no interest 
crying out or calling for this revolutionary legislation, calling for a 
change of policy, a change of laws as old as the Government itself. 

I was proceeding to say that in all tariff discussions I have hereto- 
fore heard that the articles free of duty should be the necessaries of life, 
and under that term ‘‘necessaries of life” are usually included the 
articles of clothing with which the husbandman clothes himself, articles 
of husbandry with which he plows his grounds and cultivates his 
fields, and also articles which into domestic use in every-day do- 
mestic life. I have neverh before that the man who is able to float 
ships on the high seas must have them come in duty free as a neces- 
sity of life to him. : 

If we are to have free trade, let it commence with salt and other arti- 
cles of prime necessity to human life, which the poor must have as well 
as the rich, and which they are not able to purchase at the iticreased 

rice which the duty places upon them. Let us not commence by re- 
ieving the millionaire; let us not commence with those most capable 
of paying the duty if the duty is a burden. Let the revenues by im- 
post duties be paid by those who are able to send ships down to the 
sea rather than by the farmer and the mechanic in the fields and in the 


shops. 

No, Mr. President, I have yet to hearasingle reason to justify a vote for 
the amendmentof theSenator from Missouri, revolutionizing, as I have 
already said, the policy of the Government from its beginning. Itisa 
subject on which to go slow; it is a subject full of teaching to this side 
of the Chamber as well as to the other; it is a subject full of mighty in- 
terest to American labor. It is full of interest to the patriotic thought 
likewise, for I say again no true-hearted American wants tosee an Amer- 
ican merchant marine with its keel laid by English cheap labor carry- 
ing the American flag. 

ir, I will tell Senators who differ from me why, in my judgment, 
the American merchant marine has declined. We have not treated it 
fairly, and the other side of the Chamber is more responsible for that 
treatmentthan weare. The Republican party have had this Government 
for the last quarter of a century almost. During all that time there has 
existed on the statute-book the most iniquitous and outrageous legis- 
lation that it has been my evil fortune to look at during my career as a 
Senator. Here are laws—takesection 3976 of the Revised Statutes and 
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section 4203 of the same, and they are unparalleled. They amount to 
a thorough system of black-mail upon our ships when they go out upon 
the ocean. Ships in the foreign trade are compelled to receive the 
United States mail at the port of shipment and at a port in a foreign 
country at a price that does not pay for handling the mail-bags, carry 
thot mail, and discharge it at an expense to themselves of thousands 
and tens of thousands of dollars. A system of that kind would drive 
any American ship from the sea. 

The laws I have cited are alsothoroughly unconstitutional. If I un- 
derstand the Constitution the Government has no right to take a man’s 
property without proper compensation. The Government hasno right 
to say to the owner of a ship, ‘‘ You shall carry the United States mail 
for $25, when it is worth $500 to doit.” Itis robbery, itisa disgrace- 
ful plunder of private property, and has driven American ship-owners 
out of the business and compelled them to abandon it. 

Sir, instead of a generous policy, instead of a healthful policy build- 
ing up our merchant marine, we have proceeded during the last twenty- 
five or thirty or perhaps more years with the spoliation and the 
destruction of their just rights. Repeal these laws; go further and fix 
generous rates of freight, help instead of hart, and you have the cure 
tor your declining merchant marine. It has declined, Senators say; 
yes, but if you want to give it the final finishing blow, this amend- 
ment will turn the whole business over to England, and we shall have 
none. 

Mr. President, I am an American in my feelings on this question. I 
believe we have the power to do what any other government or people 
can do. Our institutions are freer to promote the energies and develop 
manhood than any other government, and if we want ships, if it isour 
interest to have them, letus build them. If we would have ship-yards, 
let us protect our laborers inship-yards. Iam notafraid tosay so. If 
there ever come a time when we build them in competition with 
all others, then there will be a season of universal free trade, but as 
long as we are raising a revenue of over two hundred millions a year 
out of duties laid on foreign im Tam not going to commence with 
free ships, which will strike a blow at every branch of industry and at 
the bread of the laboring man and his wife and children. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to submit a very few observa- 
tions upon the amendment now before the Senate. The question of 
the encouragement and the revival of the American foreign carrying 
trade is evidently entirely disconnected, as a matter of reason and ne- 
cessity, with the question of the American ship-building interest. It 
has been admitted in the argument here, and is certainly true, that we 
have no American foreign carrying trade; that itis subject to great dis- 
couragement; that for reasons which have been generally discussed and 
conceded, that because of the greater proximity of coal and iron to nav- 
igation, because of the greater cheapness of labor, because of the su- 
perior financial facilitiesand of government aid, there is a disadvantage 
in the American ship-building interest and in the carrying trade as 
compared with England and foreign countries generally. 

Now, the argument, admitting the weak and dying condition of the 
American foreign carrying trade, proposes a remedy, and what is the 
remedy? It is to continue the connection and burden the foreign car- 
rying trade which it is proposed to revive with an additional debt of 
one-third greater than is borne by the foreign carrying trade. It is to 
require the support of the American ship-building interest by the Ameri- 
can foreign carrying trade, which all admit to be in a weak and dying 
condition. Why the necessity for continuing thisconnection? If it be 
necessary—and we may admit all the arguments which gentlemen make 
as to the necessity for an American ship-building industry—I am not 
averse to it. I am willing for one to give that aid, whatever it may be, 
which may be n r; and efficacious to the building of an American 
ship-building industry; but the question for us to consider is, what is 
that aid? Is it to be done by burdening that industry with an unneces- 
sary cost by requiring the two to be inseparable? I think not. 

It occurs to me thatif an American foreign carrying trade with $170,- 
000,000 saved to American interests be a necessity, if an American 
foreign carrying trade tocreate American sailors be an object of public 

licy, as I think it is, then we must look to the reasons and the means 

y which it may be established, and not assert that we can do it by 
attaching to it the necessity for supporting the American ship-building 
industry. If we must have that industry, let us aid it by imposing the 
support of it upon other industries; select some healthy, strong, and 
vigorous industry, or let us impose the necessity of building up the 
ship-building industry, if required, upon the general taxable interests 
of the country, upon its whole :esources; Jet us treat it as a national 
industry. Let us say that the same reasons which demand that you 
should have navy-yards, or a navy, or preparation for war, make the 
encouragement of the ship-building industry by Americans in private 
hands and notof public policy and encourage it in the proper way; but 
is it not utterly unreasonable to say that the American foreign carrying 
trade, now burdened and dying, must be saddled with the support of 
the ship-building industry? Whatargument and what reason is there 
in a proposition of that kind? Certainly none. Unquestionably the 
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and yet without having the ships built in the United States, why not 
doit? If to have a ship-building industry you must encourage the 
building of American ships, why not do it directly? Why cling toa 
policy which has failed todo it? Unquestionably you stand in the 
presence of the fact that under the existing legislation the restrictive 
policy of the navigation laws has not built up an American foreign car- 
rying trade, nor builtup toany great and enlarged extent your American 
ship-yards. They have certainly signally failed in respect to the Amer- 
ican foreign carrying trade. i 

You have, then, no argument, no proposition in reason on which to 
stand for connecting these two industries, and for saying that the for- 
eign carrying trade which you propose to create and which is to be the 
nursery of your seamen, which is to save you $150,000,000 in freight 
and transportation, which is to carry your respectability and prestige 
and the character of your country to all foreign nations—there is no rea- 
son for your saying that you can create this American foreign carrying 
tradetotally distinct from theship-building interest: by law, requiring it 
to support the ship-building industry of this country. 

Mr. President, this proposition of American labor as we hear it here 
is one that I shall not contradict at this time. Beyond all question it 
is true that whatever legislation is necessary to give comfortable living, 
to give compensatory wages, to American labor it is the duty of this 
Government to undertake; and if your institutions are such as to bea 
barrier in that way they must be reformed, because Jabor is the great 
interest of every country, and the laws must be ad to the com- 
fort and the well-being of the people who are the laboring people and 
who are ninety-nine one-hundredths of every country and every State. 
But we can not violate the laws of economy. You can not by law fix 
the wages of labor in any other way than by encouraging business pur- 
suits out of the earnings of which the laborer may be paid. You can. 
not regulate by law the distribution of that labor. You may encour- 
age it; you may have friendly legislation by which the laborer can have 
his fair share of the distribution of the proceeds of labor, of the earn- 
ings, of the fruits of labor, of its salable value; but you can not by 
law fix and determine that amount. It rests upon principles of econ- 
omy, upon supply and demand, and you can not create a competition 
between that which is cheaper and that which is dearer. You must 
go back, and before you can furnish compensation of any kind higher 
or lower to the American seaman you must create the foreign carrying 
trade for him, you must encourage and find some laws by which there 
may be earnings in which to pay him, and having done that, you can 
by legislation directed especially to that end provide for American sea- 
men. You can provide for their education, for their training, you can 
provide for their compensation within a reasonable extent, but you or 
not do it until you have the business, until you have the trade, unti 
you have the earnings out of which that compensation must be made. 

Therefore, sir, I can not see the force of the arguments which have 
been made on the other side, on which it is proposed to continue this 
connection between the foreign carrying trade of this country and the 
ship-building interests of the United States. In Alabama and in Pen- 
sacola we have perhaps as fine and as great advantages for ship- building 
as can be found anywhere. We ought to have a ship-yard and a ship- 
building industry in Pensacola. We ought to have the iron and the 
coal of Birminghan, which are equal to any in the world, equal in cheap- 
ness, equal in proximity to navigation, equal in quality, applied to the 
construction of ships. There is no place in the world where it could be 
done more cheaply or with more excellence than there, and I would be 
willing to vote whatever encouragement was necessary to that end. 

But to undertake to continue a system that has utterly failed, that 
has no direct connection with it, into which other causes and control- 
ling causes intervene to prevent us from creating aship-building interest, 
is utterly unwise. Who will undertake to say that you can relieve the 
causes of higher wages in America and lower ones in Great Britain ? 
Who will undertake to say that you can remove the greater financial 
facilities abroad, the more direct government aid extended to the run- 
ning of ships and to the building of ships and the mail compensation and 
the moneyed aid by government in time of failure? Who will under- 
take to say that you can supply these advantages by continuing the 
burden of the entire support of the ship-building industry upon the 
carrying trade of this country, now almost entirely extinct? f 

Why, sir, the proposition has no connection; it is not founded in 
reason, upon anything connected with the business, nor is it connected 
with the protectivesystem. You might have your protection mountain 
high and still not touch the question of ring an American ship- 
building industry, You have the fact as now exhibited that with all 
your tariffs you have no ship-building industry for the foreign carry- 
ing trade, and you do not compete with England or any other country; 
your ships are passing away, and for some cause, it matters not what, 
connecting, as you still do under your navigation laws, the foreign car- 
rying trade with the necessity of supporting the ship-building industry, 
it has utterly failed of its pu 

I shall then, Mr. President, without undertaking to detain the Sen- 
ate by any further argument on this subject, vote tor the amendment 


two are entirely distinct. If you can have an American foreign carry- | for the purchase of foreign ships, for free ships. At the same time I 
ing trade, if you can save $150,000,000, if you can have American sailors, | am free to ~ay that I um not one of those who are unwilling, if the aid 
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of the Government, economically, is needed, for the development of the 
ship-building interest of this country and toward the creation of an 
American commercial marine. I regard the commercial marine, the 
foreign ing trade of this country, as standing in the same relation 
as all the appropriations for the Navy, as the appropriations for the 
common defense, as a preparation for time of war. Whatever may be 
a necessary means, judicious, prudent, economical, necessary to effect 
that object, shall at all times receive my support. 

Mr. PLUMB addressed the Senate. [See Appendix. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT]. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ALLEGED ELECTION OUTRAGES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from a com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. HOAR. I amdirected by the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, who were instructed by a resolution of the Senate of January 29, 
1884, to inquire into certain alleged occurrences in the State of Missis- 
sippi, to submit a report thereon, accompanied by the testimony taken. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Asa member of the committee I desire to say 
for the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. Jonas] and myself that we differ 
entirely from the conclusions of the majority of the committee, but have 
not had an opportunity to prepare our views upon the subject. The 
Senator from Louisiana is not in the city, and I had not seen the report 
of the majority of the committee until this morning. As a consequence 

.we have been unable to prepare our views after ascertaining that we 
should not be able to join in the report of the committee. I shall 
therefore ask the courtesy of the Senate, at such time as we may be able 
to prepare our views, that we may have the privilege of presenting them 
and have them printed in connection with the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. _ Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HOAR and others. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the blll (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine, encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and 
for other purposes. ST 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Vest], on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GIBSON. Before the vote is taken I should like to have read 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as additional sections: 

Src.—. There shall be levied, collected, and d on all s, Wares, and 
merchandise which shall be imported on vessels built in the nited States and 
wholly owned by citizens thereof only 90 per cent. of the several duties and 
rates of duty im by the tariff act of March 3, 1883. 

Sec. —. That all laws and parts of lawsin conflict with the provisions of this 
act be, and are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss either the 
amendment I have offered or the general question. I merely desire to 
say that if that amendment could be attached to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri I would vote for his amendment, but inasmuch 
as the amendment controverts our treaties with the great powers and 
therefore can not be adopted by the Senate, I shall feel constrained to 
vote against the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HALE. I raise the point of order that that being an amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. GIBSON. I am not pressing the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator withdraws it? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. Then let us have a vote on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. BAYARD. But for the notification of the Senator from Maine 
that he desired a vote to be taken upon the measure to-day I should 
have preferred a vote later. At the same time I have no idea of delay- 
ing the Senate for the purpose of any preparation on my part to discuss 
this most important measure. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from Delaware would prefer to speak in 
the morning, I will move an executive session. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should prefer not tospeak at all, either to-day or 
to-morrow, and certainly not this evening unless it be the pleasure of 
the Senate, following the suggesticn of my friend from Maine made 
yesterday. to come to a vote to-night upon the bill. . If the Senator 


thinks that we ought to come to a vote upon the bill to-day, I am not 
disposed to stand in the way either by a long discussion or by any dis- 
cussion, and yet at the same time I make the suggestion to him and to 
those who may desire to assist the very natural feeling of a Senator 
placed in ¢ of an important measure to bring his duties to a close. 
I know something of it for I have before now been intrusted by the 
Senate with the conduct of measures, and I know how anxious a man 
is to come to a decision, especially where he has thoroughly examined 
the subject and has made up his own mind. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from Delaware will allow me, I think no 
Senator will object to an adjournment. Itis nearly half past 4 o’clock 
now, and I suggest that we go into executive session. 

Mr. FRYE. To-morrow will be entirely taken up. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL] has notified the Senate that he desires to 
occupy the floor. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] has 
notified the Senate that he will immediately follow with an appropria- 
tion bill, and another appropriation bill follows that. 'TheSenator must 
remember that these bills have got to go back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; that the session is now drawing into the summer heat; and 
while I would yield almost everything but principle to the Senator from 
Delaware, having a profound respect for him, I can not yield in this 
matter unless the majority compel metodo so. I shall ask the friends 
of the shipping bill to take a final vote on the bill to-night some time. 
I hope the Senator from Delaware will excuse me in the condition of 
the business of the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is perfectly right; I do not make that 
question at all. He has his duty to perform, and I have no doubt he 
is endeavoring to do it according to his best lights and conscience. I 
have not the least objection to that. I would only suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Maine, as he speaks of the bill going back to the House, that 
this bill has never come from the House. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator commences his speech I will deal 
with him with entire frankness. When the House bill came here I 
made a motion that it lie on the table, the full subject having been 
considered by the Committee on Commerce and they having made a 
report. The House bill is on the table. It contains some wise pro- 
visions, but it does not contain one-fifth part of what is contained in 
the Senate bill and in the amendments that the Senate committee in- 
structed me to offer to it. 

Mr. BAYARD. On which the committee are unanimous? 

Mr. FRYE. On which we are unanimous. WhatI propose to dois 
this: Assoon as the Senate has passed judgment upon the various amend- 
ments reported by the Committee on Commerce, and when the bill is 
reported from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate, I shall make 
a motion, if I obtain the floor, to proceed to consider the House bill. 
Then I shall offer as an amendment to the House bill every provision 
which the Senate has affirmed to be right by its vote, a single vote set- 
tling that question. That seemed to me to be the better way, and that 
is the way I adopted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that is a very sensible manner of treating 
this question. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam happy to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I am aware that House bill No. 2228 
and Senate bill No. 1448 proca together in line with the removal of 
burdens and obstructions by way of consular fees, tonnage dues, taxa- 
tion, and like charges upon American shippi I have endeavored to 
compare the provisions of these two bills, and I find that up to a certain 
point they run entirely together. Then comes the Senate advances 
upon the House proposition, and they extend other and further measures 
of relief, in which I am disposed generally to concur. But after that 
there are two counter-propositions. The House has proposed the meas- 
ure that has given rise to nearly the whole of the debate upon the ad- 
mission of free ships. The Senate per contra proposes to subsidize 
postal steamship lines. Here are two propositions which have been 
made antagonistic by the action of the two Houses. The House has 
not favored such aid to postal service, but it has proposed to admit 
ships to American registry free of duty. 

There are, therefore, two features, one proposed by the other House 
and one by the Senate, to which each House is mutually opposed. If 
this bill could contain only those measures which are to strip from 
American shipping the present weight of excessive and unnecessary fees 
and charges and the new arrangements in regard toshipping seamen and 
seamen’s wages I should vote for it without hesitationand without one 
moment of debate. But we are not to be allowed to do that. 

The proposition of the committee of the Senate of supplying the 
losses at the present cost of running and operating lines of American ships 
in connection with foreign countries by more liberal or extra allowance 
from the Treasury, disguise it as you may or describe it as you will, is 
to pay money out of the Treasury to support a non-paying private 
business. 

That touches a principle in regard to which I have very decided 
opinions, and in regard to the dangers of which I have very profound 
convictions; and that is, there can be in a popular Government like 
ours no proposition more dangerous and unwarranted than to turn the 
currents of public money and power into the channels of private busi- 
ness and profit; that the moment you shall embark upon such aid to 
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private undertaking you open the Treasury not to those who really 
need its aid buttothose whose power, already established, enables them 
to control its contents. That is the reason why we never have had a 
petitioner coming here to ask a subsidy who was not a millionaire or a 
rich and powerful corporation represented by astute and active agents, 

There is a principle contained in the Senate bill that you are to sus- 
tain a private business that could not otherwise sustain itself by subsi- 
dies from the public Treasury. I believe that issue is made before the 
American people in many shapes. I believe its trae nature and results 
are now coming gradually to be comprehended, and when it is compre- 
hended the danger that lies at its root will be understood, and the Amer- 
ican people will feel that it is no proper function of our Government to 
interfere in the private undertakings of its citizens so as to favor one 
individual above his natural competitors, Whether they shall come 
individually or as a class, whether they shall come demanding it be- 
cause of their numbers, wealth, and importance, or come beseeching it 
because of their poverty, it matters not what is the pretext of the de- 
mand, the claim is that public property, the common wealth, can be 
taken for private use. That can not be done justly or legitimately. 
The powers of the Government were meant equally for all; the Treas- 
ury of the Government is filled by the labors and taxes drawn from all; 
and there can be no more fatal principle in a government so largely 
conformed to numbers as ours, a government so popular in its principle 
as ours, than to say, that which belongs to the people at large, that which 
taxation has drawn from all, can be properly diverted to the private in- 
terest of an individual or a class. 

That is the Senate proposition. I do not care to discuss it further. 
It has fallen to my lot before now to say why J would not support in 
any way a bill that leads to such a result, and I will not farther enlarge 
upon the subject. 

On the other hand comes the proposition from the House of admit- 
ting ships to the American registry free of duty. That is really but 
half the proposition. The other half seems to have been left out, al- 
though by reading the debate that occurred in another place, and from 
the private information that I have received, it was evidently intended 
that coupled with the free admission of ships to American registry 
should also be provided the admission of the materials of which those 
ships were built, free of duty. y 

Surely no argument would be required to show the necessity for this. 
The value of any manufactured article, indeed of any article that is 
used by mankind, is in greater or in less part created by the human 
labor bestowed in its production. To import, therefore, a highly com- 
posite manutacture free of duty, and yet to levy a duty upon every 
element that entered into its construction, would be the most obvious, 
unjust, and absurd discrimination aguinst the labor, ingenuity, and 
skill of the country into which the import was made. I take it for 
granted there is no man who is in favor of the admission of free ships 
who would not couple it with the admission of all the component parts 
of a ship and every material of which it is constructed also free of duty. 

I have signified my earnest desire, to see American shipping freed 
from every burden, from every unnecessary friction in the way of trans- 
acting its business. There was a period of my life when I thought I 
should be a merchant, and I endeavored then and had opportunities 
then for comprehending something of the shipping business. I have 
spent my life in a community where shipping was a very large inter- 
est. I have seen vessels of all classes and sizes, from the smallest 
to the largest freight or passenger ship, constructed almost within the 
sight of myhome. I have had personal friendships and professional in- 
tercourse among men engaged in this business and among those who 
were engaged in navigation in all quarters of the globe. Therefore I 
claim not only to have great interest but to have some knowledge aris- 
ing from an earnest examination into the business of ship-building, 
ship-owning, and of foreign and domestic commerce. 

As this debate has p one thing must become obvious to every 
man who has attended to it, and that is the impossibility of treating 
either ship-building or ship-owning as a thing separate and apart from 
the general business of the country, in which it is imbedded and inex- 
tricably intertwined. 

When you speak of admitting duty-free the materials which enter 
into the construction of a ship, what do you mean by material and by 
raw material? Did not the discussion of last year and of every pre- 
vious year on the tariff question disclose the fact that what is one man’s 
raw material is another man’s finished product; that all material 
brought to a condition of usefulness isa combination and result of labor 
and skill? 

I remember well two manufacturers of a certain class of iron or steel, 
one living in the city of Philadelphia and the other in the city of 
Chicago or some town farther west, when we had under considera- 
tion the rate of duty to be imposed upon steel ingots, the tires of loco- 
motives, and the like, both interested in the protection of their relative 
industries, meeting as antagonists, and why? Because the finished 
productof the Philadelphian was the commencement of the manufacture 
of his fellow-manufacturer farther west. From one illustration you 
can learn all. It is unnecessary to multiply the instances, for they are 
countless, in which the same principle could be illustrated. 

We talk of ships, we discuss navigation, but who can discuss navi- 


gation without discussing commerce? How can commerce and navi- 
gation be separated? Howshall you discusscommerce without the in- 
strumentalities by which commerce is to be conducted, and how shall 
you deal with those instrumentalities without considering the principles 
upon which commerce must be conducted? It is plainly impossible to 
conduct commerce on the high seas without ships, and to sustain shi 
you must have commerce between the nations. A policy that shall o) 
struct commerce between nations will injure navigation, and a policy 
that promotes commerce will assist navigation. Therefore a commer- 
cial navy is a necessary adjunct to commerce. These are truisms, but 
nevertheless they lie at the basis of the discussion upon which we have 
entered. 

We have witnessed in the last thirty years the most remarkable 
changes, revolutions in the conditions under which the commerce of 
the world is conducted, so that what was competent and useful thirty 
years ago can no longer be considered so to-day. We have seen the 
change in our day trom sailing vessels to steamships, from the side- 
wheel steamer to the screw propeller, from construction of wood to iron, 
and very lately from iron to steel. Every one of these progressive 
changes has made that which was antecedent impracticable and virtu- 
ally useless in the competition of commerce. There is not a man to- 
day building a railway who would dream of constructing its rails of 
iron. Steel is to-day a necessity for railway building, and itis fast be- 
coming so in respect to ships. The superior strength, greater light- 
ness, superior durability, coupled with whatis now its equal cheapness, 
has made steel and not iron the prevailing element in metallic con- 
struction. 

These changes have taken place, as it so happens, at a time when the 
United States were scarcely able or ready to take advantage of them. 
There was a terrible gap in our history of progress when this country was 
engaged in a civil war on an enormousand frightful scale, in which the 
grapple and the contest was unhappily between Americans as against 
Americans and not with a foreign foe, in which every victory was in 
fact a loss among ourselves, and in the midst of that, driven by neces- 
sity, which is the mother of invention, the rapid advance in the ch: 
of the material of which ships are constructed and the substitution of 
the invention of the screw for the side wheel was made by Great Britain, 
our most powerful rival in the field of commerce. 

What has been the result? Thatin these discoveries we have lagged 
so far that we have practically no commercial navy engaged in the for- 
eign trade; that the profit gained by freights and the employment of 
navigators both have been lost to the American people and have been 
gained by their rivals in the world’s commerce. I have heard here, I 
know not how accurately stated, that $150,000,000 annually is paid 
for the transportation of goods upon the high seas, of which the Amer- 
icans were fairly entitled according to their ante-bellum standing to 
some 85 per cent. and upon which at the present time they obtain but 
15 per cent. For that reason it is said we should adopt a policy that 
will make it possible for us to regain this great freight-carrying profit. 
I think that we ought. There is noreason why itshould continue to be 
so, and if we discover the reasons that prevent it it is our plain duty 
to remove them. ; 

It is not necessary for me to depict to the Senate or to enlarge upon 
the value, indeed upon the necessity to a commercial nation, of having 
a commercial navy under its own control. It may be said in short 
that a country which has no corps, no class of trained and skillful nav- 
igators, a country which has no ships to be navigated, can not pretend 
to stand in the first nor the second rank, nor indeed to be classed atall 
with commercial nations. 

The manufacturing and producing interests of this country are grow- 
ing with incredible force and in a manner most satisfactory to every 
patriotic American. It is perfectly plain that our capacity of produc- 
tion and manufacture far exceeds our home demand, and yet from a sys- 
tem of tariff taxation which now prevails among us, our manufacturers 
and producers can not compete profitably in other markets than our 
own. 

There is but one class of American citizens who export the result of 
their labors and sell them at a living profit outside of their own coun- 
try. That is the agricultural class of this country, and that class re- 
ceives not one stiver of benefit by taxation under the name of a protect- 
ive tariff. 

The fact stands—I here state it and no one will rise and deny it—that 
there is not a raw material, asit is called, breadstuffs, petroleum, cot- 
ton, lumber, nay, there is scarcely an article- of manufacture produced 
by American labor that has a protective tax laid in its favor that finds 
a profitable market abroad. All of those things which are sent abroad, 
that constitute our balance of trade, that tend to give employment for 
ships on the high seas, that are to fill the ships that we long to see float- 
ing under the American flag—every such commodity, call it raw mate- 
rial or manufacture or what you will, is unprotected under the laws of 
the United States. 

Take the question of our mechanics. As ship-builders we see the 
fruits of their labor and their skill in what is known as our coastwise 
trade. And let not that coastwise trade be dwarfed in the minds orim- 
aginations of men. It is not the coastwise trade of u little island like 


Great Britain, nor of France, nor of Germany with her half-dozen 
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points of access to the seaboard. It is 13,000 miles of seacoast, with 
its countless ports and harbors. It is a coastwise trade that circum- 
vents the continent of South America, because between the Pacific 
States reaching to Alaska to the Atlantic States reaching to the north- 
ernmost part of Maine, vessels which traverse those 9,000 miles are en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade of the United States. Vessels for this 
trade of the largest size, of the greatest capacity, are constructed solely 
by American skill and labor, and they form a commercial marine of 
which the people of this country well may be prond, and the superiors 
to which do not exist anywhere. 

I saw a few months ago a vessel launched within half a mile of my 
own home, and here within two weeks I noticed her arrival at Portland, 
in Oregon, a steamship of some 3,000 tons burden built in the modest 
little city of Wilmington, running with perfect safety from the capes 
of the Delaware around Cape Horn and up the coast of South America 
and Mexico to Portland, Oreg., and making a rate of speed of which I 
have no knowledge of any record that is superior. Where are there 
such specimens of marine architecture, skill, luxury, and power as those 
floating palaces which you see upon the American bays and rivers? 
They are never seen or known in other countries thanourown. There 
are dozens of steamships and steamboats that will carry from two to 
three thousand with safety and an unequaled speed; and all 
that is the result of the mechanical skill of Americans, something of 
which we not only are proud, but something in the presence of which 
we experience a sense of security because we know that when that con- 
structive skill and power shall be needed for the maintenance of our 
national honor or defense the means are here and that they can and 
will be exerted in aid of both. 

I have a right with some degree of pride, that ought to be shared 
by every man in this Chamber, to refer to the exhibition of skill con- 
stantly given by American shipwrights. The steam-yatcht Nourmahal, 
launched the other day for a wealthy citizen of New York (also built 
by a firm in the city in which I live, who have built and furnished to 
the Government men-of-war, monitors, vessels of all sizes and descrip- 
tions), is to-day unparalleled in luxury, in skill of construction, in 
beauty as a craft of that kind. 

This is part of the coastwise trade; this is part of the American 
skill; and the proposition is now under the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri (which I take to be an essential part of the free-ship 
propositions) to place these men in fair competition with free material, 
with ship-builders elsewhere, and my answer is I believe they are ready 
for it. They are not petitioning the Government for aid or for subsi- 
dies. They are asking only, and will ever obtain through me, a fair 
field and no favor. They are simply asking that whatever may be the 
laws made in this country the principle of equality shall be fairly pre- 
served as nearly as you can arrange it. 

There is a difference of opinion among these parties in respect of 
their capability of competing even with free material, with the un- 
taxed material and operatives of other countries, and it is as yet an ex- 
periment whether they can do so successfully or not. I would have 
rather tried the experiment and continued it a little longer of stripping 
American ship-building and ship-owning of the present unnecessary 
burdens caused by unwise shipping laws, excessive consular taxes, and 
other burdens which are sought to be lifted from them either by the 
House bill or still more effectively by the Senate bill in those clauses 
which relate to it, before we came to trying the question of the free ship 
and the free material. But it is obvious to me that competition is that 
which we need; that a greater commercial freedom is that which the 
people of this country require; that there must be something like re- 
ciprocity of trade, an outlet for the exchange of productions and the re- 
sults of American labor andskill; otherwise we shall have this wretched 
condition of convulsed home markets, of paralyzed labor, of enforced 
idleness with all the dreadful consequences upon those who live by the 
labor of their hands which we have SAGRA F growing upon us month 
by month and year by year. 

Mr. President, the question is mighty; itis complex. It is not sim- 
ply the question of the rate of wages, but two other conditions must be 
annexed to that to make them satisfactory: that the purchasing power 
of those wages shall be sufficient comfortably to support an industrious 
man, and that his employment shall be steady, constant, and not inter- 
rupted and spasmodic, as has been the rule under the present tariff 
system. I have not taken up a newspaper for weeks, nay for months, 
but I have seen the proof of interrupted, irregular occupation of men, 
not voluntary idlers, not men prone to disturbance, but men who were 
willing to continue steadily occupied provided the work of every day 
could supply the wants of every day for themselves and their depend- 
ent families. 

If the people of this country and those who assume to make laws for 
and govern them not be sensible of the needs and reasonable re- 
quirements of those whose task it is to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their faces, then I they must look for difficulties, for social 
disorder, and danger that will not only imperil the happiness and wel- 
fare of the workingman but which will endanger the accumulations of 
the labor of others. 

This question has too many sides to be discussed at this hourand in 
this way, for I have no speech prepared, but merely am giving those 
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views which by the pleasure of the Senate I am obliged to give at this 
time and somewhat inconveniently to myself. 

I wish to place on record on the subject of the building of ships two 
letters from men whose life has been dedicated to this work. They are 
both leading ship-builders in the town in which I live, and I do not 
believe there are in the United States any other two men better quali- 
fied to speak or more disposed to speak candidly and truthfully upon 
this subject. I will ask the Sectetary to read this letter addressed to 
me on the subject of free material and free ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Piatt in the chair). The letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Wriimixetos, DEL., May 1, 1884. 

My Dear Sir: I have your telegram of even date asking if, with materials 
admitted free, I should oppose free ships for foreign trade, and also an expres- 
sion relative to an import duty of $15 per ton. 

I have replied that I should not oppose free ships for foreign trade should 
materials be admitted free of duty. 

This is only so far as relates to the interest of the ship-builder in the question, 
for I am satisfied from a personal examination of the matter that a given sum 
of money expended for labor alone inan American iron-ship yard will produce 
as much return as the same sum expended in a foreign one, and P aa a vi 
the American workman is supplemented by much more and more efficient 
labor-saving machinery than is to be found in use abroad, and further, the 
naga week is sixty hours, while that of the English and Scotch is fifty-four 

ours, 

There is little, if any, difference between the price of a given ship, specifica- 
tions being the same, here and in England, and with the advan of free ma- 
terials the American builder will be able to offer the merchants of his country 
ships as cheap as they can obtain them abroad. 

ith an import duty of $15 per ton, or even $12, the American builder would 
have the advantage. 

But the solution of the problem of the restoration of the carrying trade of the 
world in large measure to Ame: ships or those enjoying an American reg- 
ister is not to be found by any means in reducing the cost of vessels. Nearly or 
quite ail of the items which constitute the sum total of expense of running ships 
are greater to those under American registry than to any others, and to such an 
extent does this reach that if the American merchant were able to procure his 
ships new for nothing he still could not successfully compete with those of 
either Italy, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, or England. 

It would be a long story to tell ‘ag in detail why thisis. Itis, however, summed 
up in this: that the American ship buys her (the expenses of running) ina 
taxed market and sells her wares (her freight rates and passenger tickets) in the 
open and untaxed one of the world. 

m is powerless to compel the employer of an American vessel, the pur- 
chaser of her wares in the port of Hong-Kong or in Madras, to pay 20 per cent. 
more for the goods than an Englishman is willing to accept for the same, as it has 
full power to do in Baltimore with the purchaser of a woolen blanket, and by 
= i mpage Rae ship-owner suffers and wisely abstains from ordering ships to 

uilt at all. 

Iam unable to see any remedy for the decline of American ship-owning so 
long as the unwise attempt of the American people to keep their sandarde of 
value above the world’s level Fg roo of import duties remains in practice. 


When returning sense or force of resultant circumstances shall have 
os about a ge, then we may hope to see the American flag again on 
e ocean. 


I am, very truly, yours, 
WILLIAM G. GIBBONS. 
Hon. T. F. BAYARD, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


Mr. BAYARD. Itis right that I should in connection with that 
send up a second letter from another eminent ship-builder of the same 
city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE HARLAN AND HOLLINGSWORTH COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Del., May 1, 1834. 
Dear Str: I wasin Philadelphia when your telegram was received or would 


have replied promptly. s 
aeos careia are not of much use to iron-ship builders in this country for 
e 


reasons— 
First. That American materialsare much superior to what is used by the Eng- 
lish in their iron ships, and hence the American iron will be preferred for this 


reason, 

Second. The loss of time in getting orders filled in England and delivering the 
same in our yard, say sixty to ninety days, will always be a drawback to the 
use of English iron. Our experience is that when a y decides to order a 
steamship or steamboat he wants it completed with all the dispatch possible, 
and would hardly be willing to wait the time necessary to import it. 

Third. Asa very large portion of the iron used in iron bulls and boilersis what 
we call pattern-iron, and can not be ordered as soon as the contract is made, but 
is ordered from time to time as we come to it in the p of construction, it 
will be seen that free materials would not benefit iron-ship builders much, be- 
cause they could not largely avail themselves of it. 

Dier Free materials would benefit wooden-ship builders very considera- 

y. 

If a free-ship bill were to pass Congress of course it would be eminently just 
to admit materials free of duty. 

We do not hesitate to say that it would be a t misfortune to the iron-ship 
builders of this country for such a bill to pass Congressin face of the fact that we 
have skilled labor and materials of every kind, and the ship-builders and me- 
chanics are able to build all the ships that will be needed for the foreign trade, 
and no necessity to open a market for foreign builders. 


Ifsuch a bill were to pass it would only be just thata duty of say $15 per gross - 


ton on freight ships should be im , and say $20 per gross ton on the passen- 
ger ship, in order that this class of imports should be placed on the same general 
‘ooting of other articles, and dono one any injustice. 
This answers your questions according to our best judgment, although rather 
nen done. ; A 
ery tru ‘ours, &e. 
irat Solon cha J. TAYLOR GAUSE, President. 
Hon. Tomas F. BAYARD, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BAYARD. Here are two independent views from men whos: 
opinions are entitled to great respect on every score. It will be ob- 


—"- 
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served that the gentleman whose letter was first read believes that, with 
free material, American skill and labor and the superiority of the labor- 
saving machinery of the United States would enable our ship-builders 
fairly and successfully to compete with the foreign makers. ` The other 
doubts that, because from the peculiarity of the construction of iron 
ships every plate must be made as a piece of machinery and have its 
place in the ship, and scarcely any two have the same angle and the 
same measurement, except they are in immediate correspondence on each 
side of the ship from each other; and that, therefore, as these plates 
must be rolled and made to suit the peculiar configuration and model 
of the ship, it is impracticable to attempt to import them to order 
except with the delay to which he has referred. 

The amendment before the Senate will, in my judgment, go further 
to aid this occupation of ship-building than heretofore has been possi- 
ble by creating great yards of repair. It has been only by a vast use 
of highly taxed material that a ship, either sailing or steam, wood or 
iron, could be repaired in this country. They have been compelled to 
put back in a crippled condition in search of a port where untaxed ma- 
terials could be had in which to repair. But the present amendment, 
if it should be adopted, will necessarily permit all material necessary 
for the alteration and repair of ships to be imported free of duty. An 
accident arising on a voyage to this country can be remedied by the 
workshops of this country, a thing which to-day is never done except 
in extreme cases, for they will make the most superficial attempt at re- 
pair and await the rand more extensive expenditures in a port 
where they can get their materials untaxed. If materials should be 
untaxed, then repair will be made in this country as well and perhaps 
better and more conveniently than abroad. Therefore I can see much 
greater advantages to our ship-builders and ship-owners from the present 
amendment than I was able to pe before the intelligent correspondent 
whose letter was last read to the Senate. } 

Now, sir, looking at this question, as I am trying to do, from all sides, 
I can see in this admission of free. material to build ships an inequality 
before the law as affecting other citizens. I never have been able to re- 
strict my sense of public duty to theinterests of those who live around 
my own home. I never have been able to restrict my sense of public 
duty to the interests of any one class in this country or any one occu- 
pation of men; and it seems to me plain that if two men shall approach 
the custom-house, one importing material to build a ship and he gets 
it free and untaxed, and another, engaged in another occupation equally 
meritorious and laudable, seeks to introduce the same material and is 
admonished that he must pay from 50 to60 or70 or 80 or 100 per cent., 
the inequality before the law is too manifest, it is too unjust. It is 
obviously an objection to ascheme that shall make it necessary in order 
to enable a manufacture to be carried on in this country that inequality 
before the law should accompany the privilege. Yet this is but one 
illustration of the disabilities placed upon the American mechanic in 
his competition. with his rivals in other countries by the level of high 
prices for everything produced by our tariff. He is necessarily ex- 
cluded from every other than his home market by a system that in- 
creases home competition and increases the cost of production. 

There is, I know, a great difference between vessel property and other 
property. The ocean, the high sea, is the home ofa ship. She is but 
an occasional visitor to the shore. The land, where local law prevails, 
is that which she sees at rare intervals. Nine-tenths, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the life of a ship is spent outside of the jurisdiction of any na- 
tion. Neither the protecting hand nor the taxing power of a nation can 
reach a vessel on the high seas ; but when she shall come but for a mo- 
ment to her home port, then it is proposed to saddle her with all the 
weight of taxation placed upon other descriptions of property which 
regularly and necessarily have the protective arm of the local law ex- 
tended over them. If allegiance is correlative to protection, possibly 
taxation should have its correlative of protection, and, therefore, where 
protection can not be given, taxation ought not in justice to be levied. 
All that I recognize ; and I can well understand how it is naturally im- 
possible to send a piece of property abroad into the untaxed markets of 
the world burdened with its home taxation and expect it favorably to 
compete with those free from such burdens, It can not be in reason, 
it is not so in fact; and if an illustration were needed, look at the con- 
anes of the American commercial marine to-day; it is the inevitable 
result, . 

You speak of labor necessary to carry on this business of navigation. 
What is the labor employed in navigatingaship? Untaxed and abso- 
lutely free to men of all nations and colors; 95 per cent., as we are told, 
and I suppose told truly, of all the men engaged in navigating vessels 
that leave and arrive at the American ports, whether under the Amer- 
ican Fe or not, are foreigners. There is absolutely free competition, 
free e in the fullest sense of the word in the labor employed in navi- 
gating American ships. No suggestion of ‘ protection ’’ to American 
labor in that business, and none in fact to labor in any other line of busi- 
ness. As to labor, it is simply a question of demand and supply, with 
every inducement to make the supply as ample as possible, so that 
labor shall be purchased at the lowest possible rates that the freest com- 
petition can create. 

There is no such thing as protection there. Whatever may be else- 
where there can be none in that. I have before me the remarks of the 


Senator from Maine in charge of this bill on the effect of a protective 
tariff on the labor employed on American ships. I read from his re- 
marks made on the 30th of April: 

My opinion is that it is what is ordinarily termed the protective tariff that in- 
creases wages. You can not increase by a protective tariff the wages of men 
who work in factories and machine-shops, and keep the wages of farmers down; 
it is an utter impossibility. You can not increase the wages of men in the factu- 
ries and in the machine-shops and on the farms, and keep the sailors down. 
You can not have in this country one class of men with wages down to English 
wages and German wages, and nine other classes with their wages up to the 
present scale of American wages. That isan utter impossibility, It is the pro- 
tective tariff which does this, and the only way for the other side to do is to 
adopt square free trade, cut down American wages to English, German, and 
French wages, and then pass a fi ip law, and we can get our sailors as cheap 
as they can and run in competition with them across the ocean. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it would not interrupt the Senator— 

Mr. Frys. It will not interrupt me a particle. I have no speech to make. 

Mr. BAYARD., Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator except to say that as he 


Mr. Frye. I should not like to yield for a reply right here. I thought the 
Senator wished to ask me a question. 

Mr. BAYARD. Lasked aquestion and the Senator answeredit, I merely wished 
to say that the result of his answer logically, and in words, is that a protective 
tariff is inconsistent with American ship-owning. 

And just so it is we are told here by Mr. Gibbons that, given a ship 
free and compelling a man to run it under the increased cost which the 
tariff causes, and my friend from Maine says it is the tariff, and loss 
will follow the ownership, so that the man will be glad to get rid of the 
ship and discharge the captain and crew. If this is to continue, there is 
nomystery aboutit. Itis not worth while to talk about free ships, it ix 
not worth while to talk about the American flag flying over the American 
commercial marine. If a tariff as described by my friend from Maine 
exists that renders it absolutely impossible to run ships at the same ex- 
pense that every other nation can but ourselves, it is not worth while 
to go into further causes. American ship-owning for the foreign trade 
is rendered impossible by. the American tariff. This is, however, but 
one illustration of a system which affects every other part of the coun- 
try’s commerce and business. 

Believing as I do there must be even foran admitted abuse a gradual 
correction, I am in hopes sooner or later, and I hope soon rather than 
late, that there shall be an embarkation by the people of the United 
States upon an extension of commercial freedom. I believe it to be 
essential for the safety and welfare of this country, for every branch of 
labor in it, for every branch of manufacture, ship-builders, cotton-spin- 
ners, woolen-mills, what you please, farmers, miners and all. I believe 
that mechanics and every class of people in this country are interested 
in an increase, an expansion of our commercial freedom, and I believe 
there is a necessity for this. Then a reduction in the cost of running 
vesselsand of making vessels will come with an increased commerce; and 
believing in that, and that there may be in the minds of the commercial 
classes—I speak of the commercial classes, those engaged in shipping 
and importation and exportation—it is their interest just as much as that 
of the farmer of the Territory of Wyoming or Dakota, just as much 
in the interest of any wheat or cotton grower in this country whose 
staples form a great part of our exports. I believe our interest is to 
have greater freedom in commerce, a system of reciprocal exchanges of 
commodities, an increase of profit to the American people growing out 
of the carrying trade of the world, from which at present under our sys- 
tem we are absolutely debarred. 

Mr. President, I read the other day among the nostrums proposed for 
the purpose of restoring American shipping a pamphlet, handsomely 
printed of course, and issued by the Union League Club of the city of 
New York, a political organization of luxurious citizens, and they pro- 
pose in their resolutions first: 

That the purchase of foreign-built vessels and their registry in the United 
States are in conflict with the true interests of the country. 

Secondly: 

Biscay it is the duty of Congress to provide for adequately defending our har- 
rs. 

No doubt very true. Third: 

That Congress should make all appropriate provision within its power to re- 
store our navigation to the footing necessary for the safety and prosperity of the 
whole country— 

Another very glittering generality to which noone would take excep- 
tion. But then listen to the ‘‘lame and impotent conclusion” that 
follows; how do they propose to restore our navigation to the footing 
necessary for the safety and prosperity of the whole country ?— 
and to this end it should follow the example of foreign governments, which 
have been successful in building up their trade and commerce, and aid in estab- 
lishing lines of iron or steel mail steamers to all points where a market may be 
found for our surplus manufactures, 

Mr. President, not to speak disrespectfully, what arrant stuff and 
nonsense is such a remedy! To talk of finding a market for our sur- 
plus manufactures in the face of our present tariff! There is nota man 
within the sound of my voice but knows perfectly well that if freight 
was to be free American manufactures can not compete, in the present 
condition of American tariff taxation, in the marketsof the world. The 
fact is so, and therefore it is nonsense, or worse than no: fora body 
of gentlemen at ease, to be trifling with the intelligence of the country by 
proposing that which the whole of this debate and admissions and state- 
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ments on every side haveshown to be an impossibility, and that is to find 
under our present rates of duty a foreign market for oursurplus manu- 
factures; and then, forsooth, they propose to do that by following ‘‘ the 
example of foreign governments!’’ If we follow the example of foreign 
governments we might find ourselves following many things inconsist- 
cnt with the system of high duties. No, sir, the fact remains as stated 
by Mr. Gibbons in his letter read at the desk, itis useless to attempt to 
build and run ships profitably in the foreign trade so long as the present 


scale and level of taxation is retained within the United States that now 
prevails. His reasons have been given, and I can not state them as well 
as he, and therefore they will stand as the answer of an intelligent 
American mechanic to all this talk of restoring navigation to a footing 
necessary for the safety and prosperity of the whole country, and yet 
maintaining a system of taxation which renders it absolutely impossible. 

Now, sir, I present a table showing the dividends paid by the prin- 
cipal English steamship companies from 1876 to 1881. 


Table of dividends paid since 1876 by the principal English steamship companies. 


Name. | Route. 
African Steamship Company........ccccssceressereeceseee] ALTICE ...cccenesrerseenererten reesneeeeoeseneees 
Amazon Steam Navigation Company (limited). 
British India Steam Navigation Company (lim- 


ited). 
Castle Mail Packets Company (limited) 


Commercial Steamship Company (limited) 
Cunard Steamship Company (limited) 


General Steam Navigation Company...... 
Mercantile Steamship Company (limited) .. 
National Steamship Company (limited) 


Orient Steam Navigation Company (limited) 


Pacific Steam Navigation Company (limited)... 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 


South America........... 
India and Australia... 


Roy: | acta Shipping Company (limited), | 

a e. 7, 

Monarch line | United States ...............00+ 
West Indies and South Am 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Company x 

Union Steamshi Spry! ang (limited).........0....6 Cape of Good Hope...........10..000 

ayeu Ton and Pacific Steamship Company | West Indies and Pacific coast....... 
(lim: ). : 


Capital paid up, ordinary shares, and average dividends, about..................-+ 


| Dividends paid per share of capital~ordinary 


Capital paid up. and preference. 


z 3 
eg Es | 
se | BE 1876. | 1877. | 1878. 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 
EE | g | 
l3 n t } | i — 
| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. Per ct. 
BEERTA | None. | None. lj 33 | alt 
4} | None. None, 6. | az 
12 12 11 By A AT PET 
A E da ESRR, > S LERTE eT} 
Ti 6 3} 6t a2 
na ETES PELA OARS 6 3 
10 10 10 it 24 
da5 d5 d5 d5 d2 
5 6 a 
5 5 j 4 
&13 | d13 | di2 
5 5 None. 
5 64. ozs 
5t 5 a2} 
6 7 | 7 
6} 5 | aad 
10 3 LD Poa Speyer. 
5| a| až 
A Fa 
5 5} 5H ft 


aOn account, bNot known. cFor the few months in 1881 (141 days) since the company was formed. dPreferred. eNow issuing. /f For completed dividends. 


I will not detain the Senate or myself longer by commenting on this 
further than to say that having driven us from the field as one of their 
competitors, and haying the matter pretty much their own way so far 
as the carrying trade of the world is concerned—for, incredible as it 
may seem, 52 per cent. of the carrying trade and commerce of this 
world is conducted by a nation of some 33,000,000 of people out of a 
population of perhaps 1,20C,000,000, for I believe that is the estimate 
of the world’s population—but even with all that vessel-owning and 
vemo- ranning under the subsidies which have been given by England, 
the average dividends of the whole of these great leading steamship 
lines for the last eight years has been 4} per cent. I apprehend that 
such a dividend as that will not be muchinducement for American cap- 
ital to embark in shipping. We may as well take the facts as we find 
them. I have always believed that when it was profitable for Amer- 
icans to own ships in the foreign trade they would in some way turn 
their attention to it and to become ship-owners. 

It is not worth while to-go back to the reasons why we could at one 
time build wooden ships and operate them successfully under the sys- 
tem of prohibition as toall foreign ships from American registry, because 
our tariff has doubled since then and the conditions of the world’s com- 
merce have greatly changed since then. The fact is plain to-day that 
there is no such thing asa profitable owning and running of an Ameri- 
can shipin the foreign trade under an American register with our pres- 
ent condition of tariff and shipping laws. I believe it would be wiser 
to amend those laws in the manner that is suggested by both Houses 
and by the Senate bill, even beyond the recommendation of the House, 
and content ourselves at this time with lightening these burdens upon 
our ships. I believe that would be wiser; but if the proposition of free 
materials and free ships not for the coastwise trade is to be voted on, I 
shall vote in favor of it. I do not think that those gentlemen, in New 
York chiefly, who seem to be so desirous of registering foreign-built 
vessels under the American flag will find profit in that. At the same 
time I can see that there is some justice in their demand, and I for one 
am willing to lean and to let our mechanics lean on the basis of free 
material to meet their plan of free ships vf not less than 4,000 tons, 
which shall not, however, be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade 
in this country. 

As to that coastwise trade, there are many more reasons for the re- 
striction of the coastwise trade to American vessels, and perhaps stronger 
reasons to be stated in fuvor of that restriction than have yet been given. 
I have not studied all those reasons and am not prepared at this time 
fully to give them; but I can plainly see that with a seacoast like our 
own if it were open to the coastwise traffic of foreign vessels it would 
be in vain to talk about the maintenance of a tariff system in this coun- 
try. Our own people en in our own ships form a police and a 
protection to their own d that. no foreigners ever could supply. 


There is the allegiance and there is the home of the American coast- 
wise trader to protect this country against embarking in the introduc- 
tion of dutiable goods from abroad. With Cuba within a few miles of 
our coast, with the quick passage which can readily be made now 
across the Atlantic, if foreign vessels manned by foreign seamen under 
the control of foreign interests could engage in the coastwise trade, I 
can perfectly well understand that it would be a very difficult mat- 
ter to secure our duties from imports. But there is no proposition at 
this time that there should be any such invasion, and against such an 
invasion I should be prepared to vote. I do not apprehend, however, 
that the admission of a 4,000-ton ship made abroad, excluded from 
the coastwise traffic, would have the slightest danger of imperiling 
the monopoly which exists in its favor, if you can call that a monopoly 
which belongs to the entire people—I call it rather the invasion of the 
American system which contines our coastwise trade to our own people 
and has nothing to do with foreign nations or their interests. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to delay a vote on this matter. I be- 
lieve that it is seldom that a bill of more importance comes before the 
Senate or involving more important principles. I should have pre- 
ferred to speak upon it more deliberately than I have, but I felt it right 
to say as much as I havesaid, and I am obliged by fatigue and the late- 
ness of the hour to leave the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 


The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VEST (when Mr. CocKRELL’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. COEEELL] is paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HAR- 
RISON]. My colleague would vote ‘‘ yea” if he were here. 


Mr. KENNA (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If 
he were here, he would vote ‘“‘ nay ™ and I should vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. If he were present, Ishould 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). My 
colleague [Mr. HARRIS] is necessarily absent, and is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. I understand that my 
coll e would vote ‘‘ yea” if present. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 

On this amend- 


with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BOWEN]. 
Mr. VAN WYCK (when his name was called). 
ment I am paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 
He is opposed to the amendment and I am in favor of it. 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. MANDERSON. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
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from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 
I should vote *‘nay.’’ 

Mr. HALE. On this vote the Senator from South Carolina [ Mr. 
BUTLER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. CAMERON ]. 
The Senator from South Carolina would vote ‘* yea,” if present, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farr] is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY], but another pair has been announced 
for the Senator from Rhode Island, and I transfer that to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], so that the pair stands between the 
Senator from Nevada and the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is absent from the 
city and paired on this question with the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
HARRIS]. My colleague, if present, would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after haying voted in the affirmative). I voted 
for the amendment. I understand, however, that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SABIN] understood that I was paired with him on this 
question, I did notso understand it myself as to this bill; but I with- 
draw my vote, that being his understanding. 

Mr, HALE. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] is paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 31; as follows: 


If he were here, he would vote * yea ’’ and 


YEAS—2, 
Bayard, Farley, McPherson, Ransom, 
Beck Groome, Maxey, Slater, 
Camden, Hampton, Moran, Vance, 
Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, Vest, 
Colquitt, Lamar, Pugh, Williams. 

NAYS—31. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Logan. Piatt, 
Allison, ~ Frye, McMillan, Piumb, 
Blair, Gorman, Mahone Riddleberger, 
Brown, Hale, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Conger, Hill, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Cullom, oar, Morrill, Wilson. 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Palmer, 

ABSENT—25. 

Anthony, Fair, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Bowen, Garland, Jones of Florida, Sherman, 
Butler, George, Kenna, Van Wyck, 
Call, Gibson, Lapham, Walker. 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, Manderson, 
Cockrell, Harrison, ike, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Sabin, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I am unanimously instructed by the Committee on 
Commerce to offer the following amendment, to come in after section 
18 in the bill: 


Sec. —. That a master of a vessel in the foreign trade may engage a seaman 
at any port inthe United States, in the manner provided by law, to serve on a 
voyage to any port, or for the round trip from and to the port of departure, or 
for a detinite time, whatever the destination, The master of a vessel making 
regular and stated trips between the United States and a foreign country may 
engage a seaman for one or more round trips, or for a definite time, or on the 
return of said vessel to the United States may reship such seaman for another 
voyage in the same vessel, in the manner provided by law, without the pay- 
ment of additional fees to any officer for such reshipment or re-engagement. 

Src. —. That every master of a vessel in the foreign trade may en any 
seaman at any port out of the United States, in the manner provided by law, to 
serve for one or more round trips from and to the port of departure, or fora 
detinite time, whatever the destination; and the master of a vessel clearing from 
a port of the United States with one or more seamen engaged in a foreign port 
as herein provided shall not be required to reship in a port of the United States 
the seamen so engaged, or to give bond, as required by section 4176 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, to produce said seamen before a boarding officer on the return of 
snid vessel to the United States. 

Sec, — That the word “port” as used in sections 4178 and 4334 of the Revised 
Statutes, in reference to painting the name and port of every registered or licensed 
vessel on the stern of such vessel, shall be construed to mean either the port where 
the vessel is registered or enrolled, or the place in the same district where the 
vessel was built or where one or more of the owners reside. 

Sec, —. That until the provisions of section 1, chapter 376, of the laws of 1882 
shall bt made applicable to passengers coming into the United States by land 

said provisions shall not apply to paeng Sotok by vessels em- 
pied exclusively in the trade between the ports of the Uni States and the 
ports of the Dominion of Canada or the ports of Mexico. 

I believe there is no objection to any of these provisions. 
mittee unanimously reported in favor of them. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. FRYE. In section 5, line 10, “but in case the master of the 
vessel so sold shall’? in the bill as it stands there isa semicolon. It 
should not be a semicolon; it should be a comma. I ask that that 
change may be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). The change will be made. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to strike out section 19, i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section proposed to be stricken 
out will be reported. 


; The CHIEF CLERK. IË is proposed to strike out section 19, as fol- 
ows: 


Sec. 19. That section 3976 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
is hereby, repealed; and that section 4009 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
a be, and is hereby, amended and re-enacted so as to read as follows, to 
wit: 

“Src, 4009. For transporting the mails of the United States between any port 
of the United States and any foreign port, or between ports of the Atlantic and 


The com- 
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ports in the Pacific, touching at any foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per 
mile, on the trip each way, of actual nautical miles traveled between terminal 
points, for each trip actually made; but such service shall be performed only un- 
der contract entered into by the Postmaster-General, after legal advertisement, 
with the lowest responsible bidder; and the aggregate amount to be e nded 
for such service shall not exceed the revenues of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment of the United State on mail matter sent to and received from foreign coun- 
tries during the fiscal year next preceding the year in which such contracts are 
made, less the amount paid for transportation on foreign vessels, and the net 
amount paid foreign administrations for intermediary, territorial, and sea transit 
of such mails. The ships with which such contracts shall be made shall be ships 
of 4 can registry only, and contracts shall be for a term of not less than four 
‘years; and the general laws regulating the transportation of inland mails shall 
be appicabio to such contracts, except as herein provided. And all vessels en- 
gaged in such contracts shall in time of war be subject to purchase or charter by 
the United States at reasonable rates; and all foreign vessels or sailing vessels 
carrying the mails of the United States may be allowed a sum not exceeding the 
sea-postage now allowed by law.” 


Mr. VEST. Let me suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill that 
we now take up the bill and consider it by sections. 

Mr. FRYE. What is the necessity of that? That is not usual in the 
Senate or anywhere else where a bill is proceeded with generally. I 
asked in the first place to take it up by sections, and that was objected, 
to. I take it there is no other amendment to offer except 

Mr. VEST. The Senator is mistaken about that. We shall get 
through it more rapidly if we take it op by sections. 

Mr. FRYE. We are in Committee of the Whole; and will the Sena- 
tor consent that now the House bill shall be taken up in place of this, 
and read that by sections? 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that if the Senate will go on and 
perfect the bill we have now, and then substitute it for the House bill. 

Mr. FRYE. That is what I proposed originally to do. 

Mr. VEST. The systematic way is to take it up by sections. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask unanimous consent to take up the House bill 
and that it be read by sections for'‘amendment. 

Mr. HALE and others. That is right. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I will offer in amendment everything that has 
been already put on the Senate bill. I have it already, and if there is 
any desire to amend any of those sections amendments can be moved 
to those. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that he had better 
accept the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri and take up the bill 
by sections. It will not be necessary to read the sections anew, as they 
have been read once before. It will be getting so many amendments 
out of the way. ; 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Massachusetts suggests that, the bill 
having been once read, it be taken now by sections, and there is no ne- 
cessity of reading the sections. If that is so, it obviates all the objec- 
tion I had. 

Mr. VEST. I think far the best way is to run through the Senate 
bill, and then take up the House bill and offer the amendments to the 
House bill. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I willask that the bill may now be open to amend- 
ment by sections, and that the reading of the sections may be dispensed 
with by unanimous consent, the bill having already been read once. 
Let the Secretary call the numbers of the sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware moved 
an amendment, to strike out one section, section 19. 

Mr. FRYE. When we reach that he can offer it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. The 
Secretary will call the sections by number. 

The Cuter CLERK. Section 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there any amendments to offer to 
section 1? No amendment being offered, that section will be passed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any amendment to be offered 
to section 2? No amendment being offered, that section is passed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any amendment to section 
3? No amendment being offered, that section is passed. 

The Cuter CLERK. Section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any amendment to section 
4? No amendment being offered, the section is passed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 5, $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no amendment to section 
5, it will be passed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Noamendment being offered, section 
6 is passed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
7 is passed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No amendment being offered to sec- 
tion 8, the next section will be called. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Noamendment being offered, the sec- 
tion is passed. The next section will be called. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Section 10. 


No amendment being offered, section 
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Mr. VEST. I want to suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill 
that we have now adopted an amendment to this bill which enables an 
owner of an American vessel to make a contract with an American sea- 
man fora round trip or for a stated period; and it seems to me this sec- 
tion 10 ought to be amended by putting in after the word ‘‘same,” in 
the third line, the words ‘‘ before leaving the port at which such sea- 
man may be engaged,” because otherwise this section would prevent 
the master of a vessel from paying the seaman any wages until the con- 
clusion of the whole trip, if it was six months or a year. We do not 
mean that. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. FRYE. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. VEST. I think that would make the section consonant with 
the other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri to section 10. 

Mr. VEST. It would be better to put in the words after the word 
t! wages,” in the second line, so as to read: 

That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any sea- 
man before leaving the port at which such seaman may be engaged in 
advance of the time when he has actually earned the same. 

The amendment was to. A 

Mr. MORGAN. I notice in the morning papers that one of the 
judges of the circuit court of the United States has been compelled to 
haul up a shipping commissioner and administer to him a very severe 
rebuke and deny the allowance of his accounts. It appears from the 
statement in the papers that the commissioner had had opportunity to 
abuse the power of his office to the extent of giving to his own family 
salaries amounting to as much as $4,000 a year, one of them a boy 
19 years of age; and I believe there were four or five members of that 
family who received these large salaries or large amounts of money at 
least under the fee system awarded to shipping commissioners for their 
services, 

I desire toask the Senator in charge of the bill or the chairman of 
the committee whether they have considered the question of substitut- 
ing a salary for fees in cases of that kind? In the case I referto I believe 
the amount of money which should have been paid into the Treasury 
of the United States within the last four or five years was something 
like $50,000 in excess of the salaries that this officer and his proper em- 
ployés would have been authorized to receive under a proper system. 
it seems to me that while we are perfecting the subject of navigation 
and the navigation laws it would be very well indeed if we should 
substitute a salary to the shipping commissioners in place of fees. 
Let the Government of the United States pay shipping commissioners 
at the different ports and not require the shipmaster or the ship-owner, 
or whoever it may be, to pay any fees at all for the shipping of the 
crew. 

I discover thata prohibition is put here against paying advance wages 
to a seaman, or ‘‘ to any other person, or to any person other than an 
officer authorized by act of Congress to collect tees for such service in 
remuneration for the shipment of seamen.” I am not conversantenough 
with the practice of shipping men to undertake myself to frame an 
amendment which I think the committee could recommend or would 
see the propriety of, and I venture to suggest this now in order that 
some gentleman in charge of this subject may consider it, so that by the 
time we get through the bill we can go back to it if necessary and make 
the proper amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. At the time the shipping commissioners’ law was 
passed objections were made to having the appointment of commissioners 
made by the political power, and it was provided that the appointments 
should te made and the amountof salary paid to the commissioner and 
his deputies should be fixed and supervised by the courts, contrary to 
the usual custom in such cases. The object of it was to prevent these 
commissioners from having any political relations with the shipping 
men, but whether it was a wise provision or not I do not know. The 
judge has entire power to determine the amount of compensation to the 
commissioner. e has the appointment of the commissioner, and fixes 
the compensation from time to time and the compensation of the as- 
sistants. ; 

In the case referred to the court has in the exercise of that power 
cited the commissioner before it, and as I know from another source 
has required the commissioner to show cause why he should not be re- 
moved from office for employing his whole family as his deputies and 
paying them salaries, not quite $4,000, but about $3,900 each, a subject- 
matter which some members of the committee had called the attention 
of the judge to some months ago. From what I haveseen in the papers 
I have no doubt that that evil which the special committee of the 
House and Senate called the attention of the judge to, and took testi- 
mony in regard to a year ago last fall, is being examined into and will 
be corrected. 

A change of the law providing for the appointment of these officers 
in the ordinary way, subject to the revision of Congress, I think should 
be made, not in this bill but in a bill appropriate to that subject and 
seeking a better control over that class of officers. It was calculated 
that the fees of the office should be enough, and only enough, to remu- 
nerate the commissioner and his assistants for the proper discharge of 


nue to the Government. I may say that that subject has been under 
consideration before the Committee on Commerce,and undoubtedly some 
proposition will be presented to the Senate to correct the evil com- 
plained of. 
> Mr. VEST. As has been said by the Senator from Alabama, the morn- 
ing papers show a remarkable condition of affairs in New York. Let 
me read the dispatch in the morning papers: 
A New YORK, Muy 5, 1884. 

Judge Wallace, of the United States district court, handed down a decision this 
morning in the matter of salaries paid by Shipping Commissioner ©, O. Duncan 
to his deputies, in which the court, after discussing the nature of the office, says: 
“The action of the commissioner in appointing five deputics, salaried at $3,000 
each, four of whom were his own sons, one of sons only 19 years old, with 
no more experience or qualification for the place than his years would imply, 
compels a very cogent inference that he had conceived a scheme for administer- 
ing his office which was not only illegitimate as a radical departure from that 
contemplated by the law, but which was utterly repugnant to a!) notions of 
economy and penny Judge Wallace concludes by ordering Mr. Duncan to 
show cause why he should not be removed from office. 

I do not read this for the purpose of making any personal application 
to the commissioner in the city of New York. Of course the receipts 
of that office are the most important of the whole United States; but I 
do it to show how this system is amenable to just criticism because it 
permits such things to be done as the judge has made known by his 
decision. Some time ago there was a libel suit against the New York 
Times by Shipping Commissioner Duncan, and he was required to bring 
into court his report. Without detaining the Senate, the report that 
Mr. Duncan made of the receipts of his office and the expenditures, 
commencing with 1872 and running to 1882, was: 


) 
Total re- | Total ex- 


ceipts. | penses. 
} 

.| $20, 303 50 | $20, 960 50 
37,765 15 | 39,191 25 
54,826 00 | 54,699 88 

‘| 51,361 12| 51,794 54 

-| 30,576 25 31,149 08 

:| 28,650 25 | 28,870 58 
34,559 75| 34,282 11 
30,921 00 | 30,921 00 
25,948 50 | 25,948 50 

-| 24,279 93| 24,279 98 

| 221531 50| 22,531 50 


In other words, he managed to absorb the entire receipts of that office 
every year, and it all springs from a defect in the statutes. I dislike 
these personalitiesasmuchasanyonecan. The Revised Statutes permit 
him to run his whole office at his own price, and as the court found in 
this instance, he hired an office worth $1,500 a year and charged $5,000 
a year rent. The report also shows that he had a surplus over and 
abore his own salary, which could only be $5,000 a year, of $12,000 
or $16,000, and under the Revised Statutes he was permitted to hire as 
many clerks as he pleased and pay them the salaries he pleased, and 
he took this surplus over and above his own salary and divided it into 
four parts and gave it to his sons. That is the evidence, and upon 
that this judgment of the United States circuit court was made in the 
case which I have just read from the newspapers. 

There is no party feeling in this matter. The opinion was delivered 
by a judge opposed to me in politics, I believe. At any rate he is a 
Federal official, and I speak of this simply as a sample. The statute 
as it exists now permits any United States shipping commissioner to. 
hire as many clerks as he pleases and to pay what rent he pleases, with- 
out any responsibility. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is the Senator quite clear that that is the law? As 
I understand the law the shipping commissioners are appointed by the 
circuit courts in the several circuits, and the circuit couris supervise 
the accounts and supervise the number of employés and their wages. 
So that this shipping commissioner, with reference to his clerks and dep- 
uties, always had the assent of the court in this regard; and it seems to. 
me that the accountability ought to placed in the Treasury or in some 
other place than in the courts of the United States. 

Mr. VEST. I will read to my friend from Iowa the statute. It is 
very singular that such a statute was ever enacted or should be per- 
mitted to stand. Chapter 1, title 53, in regard to ‘‘ shipping commis- 
sioners,’’ provides as follows: 

Sec. 4501. The several circuit courts within the jurisdiction of which there is 
a port of entry which is also a port of ocean navigation shall appoint a commis- 
sioner for each such port which in their judgment may uire the same, such 
commissioners to be termed shipping commissioners ; bees | may, from time to 
time, remove from office any commissioner whom the court may have reason to 
believe does not properly perform his duties, and shall then provide for the 
proper performance of his duties until another person is duly appointed in his 
place. Such courts shall late the mode of conducting business in the ship- 
ping offices to be established by the shipping commissioners as hereinafter pro- 
vided; and shall have full and complete control over the same, subject to the 
provisions herein contained. 

There is the whole provision as to jurisdiction, and unless complaint 
is made, or unless the circuit court moves itself, as a matter of course 
the shipping commissioners do as they please. Section 4505 reads: 

Sec. 4505. Any shipping commissioner may engage clerks to assist him in the 


their duties, and it was not intended that it should be asource of reve- | transaction of the business of the shipping office, at his own proper cost, and. 
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may, in case of necessity, depute such clerks to act for him in his official capac- 
ity; butthe shipping commissioner = be held responsible for the acts of every 
such clerk or deputy, sa will be y liable forany penalties such clerk or 
deputy may incur by the violation of any aged the provisions of this title; andall 
acts done by a clerk as such deputy shall be as valid and binding asif done by 
the shipping commissioner. 


Again: 
See, 4507. Every ship) commissioner shall lease, rent, or procure, at his 
own par suitable p for the on bus and for the preser- 
vation of the books and other documents connected there ; and these prem- 
ises shall be styled the shipping commissioner’s office. 

Mr. CONGER. Now will the Senator read the last section but one 
in the act. He will see the limitation. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator means the limitation of 

Mr. CONGER. I mean the last section but one of the original act. 

Mr. VEST. In the Revised Statutes: 


Sec. 4595. Every shipping commissioner, and every clerk and employé in 

uny shipping office, isk goer or receives any remuneration ae e deg 
either d rectly or “Gndirectly, for fone ped supplying any seamen for any mer- 
chant vessels, excepting the lawful fees payable under this title, shall, for 
every such offense, be liable toa penalty of not more than $200. 

Mr. CONGER. Thatisnotit. Section 66 of the original act, if the 
Senator will allow me, provides: 

Sec, 66. That in no case shall the salary, fees, and emoluments of any officer 
appointed under this act be more than $,000 per annum; and any additional 
fees shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will allow me. The opinion of Judge 
Wallace is given at length in some of the New York papers, particu- 
larly in the Times, which I have before me, in which he goes over this 
whole question of allowances. It seems that from year to year there 
have been questions raised about the performances of the Duncans, but 
as Judge Wallace says the auditing and allowing of the accounts that 
have been done before by his predecessors have not been upon a full 
statement of all the facts. The Duncans were allowed pretty much to 
have an ex parte hearing, and Judge Wallace expressly exonerates his 
predecessors from any fault or negligence, because the whole facts had 
not been presented to them. The accounts are undoubtedly subject, as 
the opinion shows, to the auditing, control, and allowance or disallow- 
ance of the judges; but never until now has this most enormous piece 
of greed and fraud been brought to light, and it is an instance of how 
the American people will bear a thing to go along for years that ought 
to be investigated and plucked up by the roots. Ido not know of any- 
thing of its magnitude that is worse than this performance of the Dun- 
cans; and the merchant marine, the shipping interest, is to be congrat- 
ulated that at last it has been brought out in all its enormity. The 
whole of the facts are disclosed in the opinion of Judge Wallace which 
1 have just been reading, and it is enough to excite the indignation of 
any man, and it is not a party question, as the Senator from Missouri 
Says. 

Mr. VEST. Not at all; and what the Senator from Maine has just 
stated simply corroborates my assertion. The system permits this. 
It is true that the United States circuit judge has the power under this 
statute to remove any commissioner, to examine his accounts as he 
may those of any other officer appointed in his court; but until there is 
some complaint, until the matter has come before the judge, it isnever 
done. Here has come the exposure, it is true; but when has it come? 
It has come after eight years, it has come after this man has absorbed 
$20,000 a year in payments to himself and his family, and $1,500 was 
the rent paid for his office, but he allowed himself $5,000 under this 
clause of the statute. 

Mr. HALE. It is about eleven years, 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. The Times makes this remarkable statement: 

The total receipts of the office from the time of Captain Duncan’s appointment 
in rn ey 1872, up to January 1, 1883, were .95, and the sum of $496.97 
is all he has ever paid into the national ‘Treasury. 

Mr. VEST. He has absorbed that vast amount. To permit that sort 
of thing is simply intolerable; and when the Senate of the United States 
upon the action of a judge upon the record finds that a system permits 
that sort of thing, it ought not to allow it to remain. I have drawn 
amendments which I will submit to the Senate. I hope they can be 
made better; they are the best I could do in the time allowed me. The 
first of them does away with this system under the circuit courts to some 
extent. The Secretary can read them: 

TheCHIEF CLERK. ‘‘Thatsection 4501 ofthe Revised Statutes ’’—— 

Mr. FRYE. The Senators are anxious to leave, and of course I do not 
wish to weary the patience of the Senate. I will ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be considered to-morrow after the morning business 
and completed, 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL] has given 
notice that he would occupy the attention of the Senate at that time. 

Mr. FRYE. I understand that, but the Senator only asked half.an 
hour and he will undoubtedly postpone that until we finish this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be taken up and considered immediately 
after the routine morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me suggest to the Senator from Maine that he 
should also ask unanimous consent that at some hour general debate 
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should cease on the bill, and that the pending amendment and others 
to be offered shall then be voted on. 

Mr. FRYE. I supposed that general debate had now ceased. I will 
ask that this bill be taken up for consideration to-morrow morning after 
the morning business and that debate be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishall have to object to that. I have net expressed 
any opinions on the bill, because the bill has not been in a shape that I 
could give my views of it properly. Ishall be very brief in what I have 
to say, but I can not say it in five minutes. 

Mr. FRYE. I then ask unanimous consent that the bill be taken up 
to-morrow morning after the morning business. 

Mr. VEST. Let my amendments be read. 

Mr. FRYE. The amendments can be printed, and then they will be 
in better condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the Senator from 
Missouri will be printed. The Senator from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that it be agreed that the bill be taken up for consideration im- ` 
mediately after the routine business of the morning hour to-morrow, 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORGAN. [hold in my hand an amendment to the bill which 
I think I shall offer to-morrow. I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama submits 
an amendment, which will be printed. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TUESDAY, May 6, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a a: Prayer by Rev. THOMAS G. 
ADDISON, D. D., of Washington, D. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the J saN of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I ask unanimous consent to di with 
the reading of so much of the Journal as relates to the introduction of 
bills and joint resolutions. 

There was no objection. 

The reading of the remainder of the Journal was completed, and it 
was approved as read. 


HARBOR OF FORT SMITH AND PINE BLUFF. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of War, in response to a resolution of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting a report of the Chief of Engineers in 
reference to changes ing in the harbor of Fort Smith and Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and threatened cut-offs and erasure of their banks; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed. 

STATE, WAR, AND NAVY BUILDING. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, recommending the appointment of twelve additional watch- 
men to protect the State, War, and Navy Department building against 
losses by fire, in accordance with the report of the board appointed to 
investigate the circumstances of the recent fire in that building; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GRAND RIVER, MICHIGAN. 


The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report of the Chief of 
Engineers, in response to a resolution of the House calling for plans 
and estimates for the improvement of Grand River below Grand Rapids, 
in the State of Michigan; which was referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. PEELLE, of Indiana, by unanimous consent, leave 
was given to withdraw from the files of the House and from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions petition and papers filed in support of the 
bill granting a pension to Katharine Bullard. 

On motion of Mr. TILLMAN, by unanimous consent, leave was given 
to withdraw the papers in the case of H. T. Farnsworth, of Memphis, 
Tenn., now on file in the Clerk’s office, there being no adverse report 
thereon, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. BEACH. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering bills raising revenue, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House in Committee of the Whole resumes 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, resumed and concluded the remarks 
commenced on Friday last. In full they are as follows: 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, at the opening of the 
present session it was significantly intimated by the Speaker, on assum- 

„ing the chair, that the condition of our country was such as to demand 
little legislation in relation to our commercial and industrial interests. 

The following well-timed and eminently appropriate language was 
used by him: 

I am sure, gentlemen, that all matters of legislation presented during this 
Congress wil! receive from you such careful consideration as the magnitude and 
character of the interests involved require, and that your action upon them will 
be wise, conservative,and patriotic. Sudden and radical changes in the laws 
and regulations affecting the commercial and industrial interests of the people 
ought never to be made unless imperatively demanded by some great public 
em ncy, and in my opinion, under existing circumstances, such changes 
would not be favorably received by any considerable number of those who have 
given serious attention to the subject, [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Many reforms are undoubtedly necessary, and it will be your duty after a 
careful examination of the whole subject in all its bearings to decide how far 
they shall extend, and when and in w manner they shall be made. If there 
are any who fear that your action bo this or any other subject will be actually 
injurious to any interest, or even afford reasonable cause for alarm, I am quite 
sure that they will be agreeably disappointed. 
Democratic side.) 

After saying that sudden and radical changes in the laws and regu- 
lations affecting the commercial and industrial interests of the people 
ought never to be made unless imperatively demanded by some great 
public emergency, he proceeds: 

And in my opinion under existin 
favorably received by any conside 
attention to the subject. 


This announcement by the Speaker was applauded with great zest 
by the Democrats, and was, I believe, accepted by the country as an 
admission if not an assertion that existing circumstances were such as 
to determine against any interference with the extraordinarily satis- 
factory state of affairs. 

It was even more; it was an intimation that they who demanded a 
change were such as had not given ‘‘serious attention to the subject,” 
and therefore not competent to rightly judge. 

How, sir, has this pl and applauded assurance been kept by those 
who made and applauded the utterance? ‘The first shock to the coun- 
try was the announcement of a free-trade majority in the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The second was the report from that committee, on 
the 11th of March, of a horizontal tariff bill reducing import duties 20 
per cent. below a point already too low. The third was the vote of the 
House on the 15th of April to consider the bill. Isit any wonder that 
tradelanguishes, that commerce is at a stand-still, that improvements 
wait the result of this frenzied purpose to do something striking by the 
majority? The marvel isnot that thereare so many failures in the coun- 
try, but that there are so few! 

NO DEMAND FOR REDUCTION. 

Sir, this whole scheme of reduction by the present Congress is not only 
not demanded by the people, it is clearly against their will manifested 
in every instance where that will has been formally expressed. The 
majority of this House seem to imagine that they hold their pores here 
because the people want reduction of importduties. Now, what ground 
is there for that belief? Take, for instance, my own State, where the 
falling off of Republican representation is quite up to the average, and 
will gentlemen assume that the people sent Democrats instead of Re- 

publicans from those districts because they desired tariff reduction ? 
Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOPKINS] or the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLIOTT] assert such a reason for their 
success in the campaign of 1882? Neither they nor any of their Demo- 
cratic colleagues will claim any such thing. I do not deny but that 
there were general, indefinite promises of tariff or ‘‘ revenue reform,” 
but if there was a single elector supporting the Democratic nominee 
who supposed he knew what was meant by revenue reform, that person 
never attributed it to a purpose to reduce duties on imports. 

Sir, this is another among the many instances in which the Demo- 
cratic majority have mistaken the Sohne ioe of the Cobden Club for 
the majestic voice of the American people. To their credit be it said 
the Democratic members from Pennsylvania are not thus deceived. 
Brave, however, as has been their course on this floor in this contest, 
true as they have been to their own and their constituents’ convictions, 
I think they will now readily see how futile are all heroic endeavors 
when ‘‘ unequally yoked’’ with a party whose traditions and whose 
history for more than forty years has been a ceaseless war upon the 
American system. 

And here I desire to that it is not at all surprising that many 
gentlemen on the other side have been deceived into the belief that the 
people demand a reduction of import duties. 

of git- 
of re- 
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At each campaign the of that party are made uj 
tering generalities, allegations, platitudes, and pro 


form. So that when the campaign ends and the Congressman takes his 
seat he is as uncertain what his instructions are as if the voice of his 
constituency had never been uttered. - 

How is the Representative to know his people’s will? Is it to be 
assumed that a promise to ‘* reform ” the tariff means to reduceit? I 
protest against my brothers on the Democratic side being badgered into 
a war upon protection to American industry upon any such pretext. 
My recollection is that the last time you said anything definite in your 
platform about tariff the people repudiated it most emphatically; that 
was in 1880, when you declared for revenue only, or free trade. 

Since that tirne you have been for ‘‘reform only,” and all you have 
said about tariff should ‘‘go without saying’’ atall, for it has consisted 
of general promises to so arrange the tariff as to do great good withont 
doing any harm whatever. This promise is as perfect as indefinite 
quality can possibly make it. Is it any wonder that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morrison] thinks he is instructed to go to the left, and 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] thinks he is 
instructed to go to the right? 

Sir, I say again, there is no demand for a reduction of duties. Look 
at the result in the Stateof Ohio, The act of 1883 was pushed through 
Congress in the last hours of the session, in a struggle to pass a bill 
while the Republicans were still in power, so as to prevent the sweep- 
ing reduction threatened by the ‘‘ revenue reformers,” soon to assume 
control. The wool-growers of the country, as also the woolen manu- 
facturers, were shamefully deserted. 

What was the result? Did the people complain that the reduction 
was too little? Have they been calling for a horizontal 20 per cent. 
more? No, sir. They spoke in thunder tones of warning to the Re- 

ublican party. It was all in vain that the party protested that the 
mocrats were more hostile to the wool-growers than they. The peo- 
ple answered: ‘‘ You have been pledged to protection. You came into 
power on a platform committed to the ‘American system,’ and in your 
haste you yielded to the importunities of the common enemy, and we 
will teach you that disobedience to the people’s will is death.’’ Sir, 
I say that this treatment, though heroic, was just. Not just to the 
Democrats, because they gathered glory not their own, but just to the 
Republican party. To that party let it be a warning forall time to come. 

Since the reduction is not demanded by the people, why is this bill 
before the House? First. It is demanded by the manufacturers of 
Europe. Second. It is another attempt to make practical a threadbare 
theory that through all the commercial ages has not only proved ini- 
practicable but impossible. The first proposition needs no proof; all 
admit that reduction of duties would be glad tidings to the Old World. 
The fallacy of the second is as manifest as the injustice of the first. 
There is not a point of time in the history of the world’s commerce 
that has witnessed a practical operation of the free-trade doctrine. 

The nations of the earth have ordained free trade just so far, and no 
farther, as it has been to their interest so todo. England has been de- 
nominated a free-trade nation. She never has been so to a greater ex- 
tent than was deemed to her interest. Her free-list never extended 
beyond the line that marks the boundary between profit and loss. The 
protected-list was never below fifty-three in number, and, though it has 
been claimed that the tax on these is not levied for protection’s sake, 
an examination shows that the assertionisuntrue. Take, for instance, 
the article of tobacco, nearly all of which is imported from the United 
States. It is true that, home production of the article itself is not pro- 
tected, as England can not profitably cultivate tobacco, but see how 
craftily she incorporates the principle of protection in her duty on 
tobacco. 


On unmannufactured tobacco the duty is 75 cents per pound, or 84 
cents if of less than 10 per cent. moisture, while on manufactured to- 
bacco the duty is 96 cents for the first and $1.10 for the second. Is this 
tax for revenue only? Our exports of leaf tobacco to Great Britain in 
1880 were 33,996,486 pounds, the average value being 10.9 cents per 

und, upon which the duty at the lowest rate, 75 cents, amounted to 
$25, 497,364, or about 700 per cent. If the entire amount had been im- 
ported into that country as manufactured tobacco it would have paid a 
duty of over $40,000,000, or a tribute of over ten millions for the encour- 
agement of English tobacco manufactures. It will thus be seen that 
England is free trade when and where it pays, and she is protection 
when it is for her interest so to be. 

When it was impossible for her farmers to supply food for her people 
she placed wheat and corn on the free-list. Wherever it seems appar- 
ent that any of her manufactured product is so low that no othercoun- 
try can compete with her in the market that article goes upon the free- 
list, but not otherwise. Free trade is as far from realization now as it 
was two centuries ago. 

Standing alone, divorced from practice, the theory is enough; 
it is captivating and in many ways logical, but it starts from impossi- 
bilities and ranges through realms of impossibilities and oxes 
until air seems to its votaries as palpable as earth. It will find a 
firm foundation whereon to stand when the law of self-preservation 
and the sentiment of patriotism haye been eliminated from human 
nature. Then this nation will legislate not for itself alone but for all 
nations, and all nations will legislate not for themselves alone but for 
the United States. 
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But we are told that free trade must obtain because it is a “ great 
principle ’’—that it is a synonym for ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘equality,’’ and 
**human brotherhood.” And the freedom-loving Cobden Club, fresh 
from a serene survey of the contentment of the ‘‘Green Isle” and the 
happy homes of ‘‘merry England,” so graphically pictured by my col- 
league [Mr. KELLEY], have hung out their sign among the New York 
importers and nabobs, and are organing free-trade clubs to the delight 
of our Irish fellow-citizens on the soil of ‘‘ poor oppressed America !”” 

Out upon the im rs! Whata travesty upon freedom, equality, 
and human brotherhood! Shall these blessed words lose their sweet- 
ness, being thus coupled? It shall not be! Freedom thus yoked is a 
lie, and every Irishman in this free land should say with my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Frxerty], we will have none of it! 

TAXATION. E 

How shall the revenues necessary to carry on our Government be 
raised? To be logical, the free-trader should assume the responsibility 
of holding that all Government tax should be internal and collected 
direct from the people. Few, however, have the courage to concede so 
much. Mr. Beecher, however, who is a fresh apostle and somewhat 
too vigorous to be politic, what he means. In his latest utter- 
ance he cries out against all customs duties. He says: 

Custom-houses in their nature are academies of injustice and dishonesty, ab- 
horred of God, as they ought to be of man. 

Though all free-tradersdo not travel to the logical conclusion of their 
theory, their purpose is just as wicked and the outcome is, in practice, 
precisely the same. Duties paid for revenue only must of necessity be 
a tax upon the consumer, though it may be somewhat indirect, while 
absolute free trade necessitates a direct tax upon some other article than 
that imported, so that in any event the is from the people with- 
out any returning compensation. It is therefore plain that the only 
real difference between the two is that the former leviesa tax upon ar- 
ticles coming into and the latter upon property already in the country. 

Now, sir, let us see how widely different from this free trade or tax 
for revenue only is the protective system of duties uponimports. Gen- 
tlemen s of it as if, like their own plan, it were a tax added to 
the price of the article, which the consumer must pay upon its use or 
consumption. 

Sir, the history of more than 10,000 articles, the product of iron, coal, 
and lime, forced by protection from our own mountains and formed into 
infinite perfection, hence: and utility, give the denial to this assertion. 

Every article from the cambric needle to the iron bar, from the steel 

rail to the locomotive that travels across the continent thereon, from 
the hair-spring in a lady’s watch to the hundred horse-power Corliss 
engine—these and all their sor ak as they spring into form and symme- 
try and perfection, thunder denial to the assertion. 
- Take any article you please and trace its history and you have dem- 
onstrated the wickedness of the unpatriotic slander, Cut nails are an 
American invention. When the nail was first protected by duty it was 
supplied by an imported wrought nail that cost the consumer in this 
country 25 cents per pound. By the tariff of 1824 the duty was made 
5 cents per pound, at which it remained until 1833. According to the 
assumption of the free-trader the ‘‘tax’’ of 5 cents would of course 
have compelled the consumers to pay 5 cents addition to the importer’s 
25 cents per pound or 30 to the consumer. But what are the facts? 
By the year 1828 the price of nails had declined to from 8 to 9 cents! 
In 1830 a better nail than England had ever furnished us at 25 cents 
could be purchased at 5 to 7 cents. And since then the price has 
ranged as follows: from 1835 to 1840, 5 to 7 cents; from 1840 to 1844, 
5 to 6 cents. 

From that time forward the American nail has been considered the 
best in the world, and has regulated the price of that article down to 
this hour throughout the commercial world. During the war the price 
advanced somewhat, but by 1873 it had declined to 3 cents, and since 
then it has ranged from 2 to 3 cents per pound. It will be seen that 
in 1830, the lowest price of that year, the price had reached precisely 
the duty imposed only six years before, and the ruling price of the year 
1876, a little more than fifty years after its first protection, the best 
nail on the globe sold to the ‘* oppressed’’ consumer of the American 
product for just one-half the first duty ‘‘tax ” levied forits protection. 
And yet men assuming to have made the question of tariff a study go 
on asserting and protesting that duty on imports ‘‘is just so much tax 
wrung from the people.” Is it a matter of wonder that the people 
repudiate such statesmen? 

I admit that I have taken an extreme case, but it is so mainly for the 
reason that the cut nail was a new invention and capable of being made 
much cheaper than the wrought nail. This does not, however, detract 
from the fact that protection has saved the American people millions of 
dollars on this article alone and furnished her people with an infinitely 
better article, and all through the labor, skill, and invention of her own 
sons. But leaving out of the calculation the matter of American in- 
vention, and the history of the nail is the history of almost every product 
of iron and steel. 

Before axes were manufactured in this country they cost our farmers 
from $2 to $4 apiece. The tariff of 1828 gave the American manufact- 
urera protection of 35 per cent., or 70 cents, on the lowest and $1.40 on 
the highest priced ax. Did the farmer have to pay for any consider- 
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able time a higher price than he had theretofore paid? Let us see? 
Within eight years, by the aid of labor-saving machinery, all invented 
in this country, American axes, the product of American machinery, 
American brawn, and American brain, were selling in the American 
market at $15 to $16 per dozen, and in 1843, under a still higher tariff, 
at $11 to $12 per dozen. Before the repeal of the tariff of '42 we were 
manufacturing by far the best ax in the market, and from that hour to 
the pans it has been a successful competitor in all the markets of the 
wor 

The history of American cutlery is a repetition of the history of the 
American ax. The tariff of 1842 gave cutlery its first substantial pro- 
tection. Before that year we had not made even a decent draw-shave; 
yet more than half of our constitutional history had then passed. 
Forty-two years have since elapsed, and to-day five-sixths of our con- 
sumption is supplied by the American laborer, our exports are more 
than our imports, and we compete with England in Shefiield and Birm- 
ingham, the very centerof her cutlery product. Has theduty of 1842 
laid upon cutlery been to the American people a ‘‘ consuming tax?” 
Nothing but the frenzy succeeding a Cobden Club dinner would ever 
give utterance to so base a slander. 

What has been the effect of protection on the Bessemer-steel rai 
first made in this country in 1867. Up to theopening of the first mi 
here for its manufacture England controlled the market, and we were 
compelled to pay her $150 gold per ton. The production here soon 
forced down prices, so that by 1870 the builder of railroads in this 
country was paying only a little more than one-third, or $59. The 
very extensive construction of railroads in 1880 boomed the price to 
$85; but now the best steel rail ever produced is sold for less than $40 
per ton. These rails are manufactured by our own people, the con- 
sumers of our own farm achat yet the Morrison bill proposes to rob 
them of 20 cent. of their wages and make a present of the amount 
to ‘‘merry England!”’ 

I have not the time to go over the history of other American indus- 
tries. Suffice it to say, Mr. Chairman, you may run through the en- 
tire list of American manufactured product and you will find in each 
item absolute and incontrovertible proof that the duty levied upon ar- 
ticles manufactured from material existing here is not a tax upon the 
consumer. Ido not intend to be understood as taking the position 
that a duty on imports may not under some circumstances for a short 
time x owas as an apparent burden upon the consumer, but I hold that 
what I have said of these is the universal rule, under the conditions 
stated, after the duty has been laid long enough to work out its full 
and legitimate effect. This rule we are not only able to establish from 
experience, but it may be shown to rest upon perfectly logical and well- 
approved grounds. 

First, protection produces. The world at large has new manufac- 
tories where none had existed but for protection. The article pro- 
duced from these, if sold, must be taken by those who heretofore 
purchased from the previous producers. The increased production of 
necessity forces the prices down below the point where it had been had 
not the new product appeared. But the free-trade theorist admits this 
to be true ‘‘only where the product has full range and is not advanced 
or held to its old price by duty.” A moment’s examination will suffice 
to show that the general result is not changed by duty regulations. 

Assuming now that when our country commenced the manufacture 
of her own goods that England continued to manufacture as before, 
what was the effect upon her products? Being partly prohibited from 
coming to the American market by import duties, they were forced back 
into her own avenues of trade, there to bear her home market. Could 
England thereafter sell her product for as high a price as before, shorn 
in part of the American trade? The question answers itself. Had we 
all slept as remote from human commerce as Rip Van Winkle we could 
answer the question in but one way. But our observation adds his- 
tory to logic, and we have experience fortified by demonstration. 

Now, let us look to our own side of the import-duty barrier. In the 
start I think it proper to admit that if our manufacturing had been re- 
stricted or hampered, either by lack of ability, genius, or natural re- 
source, we must have started at great disadvantage in the world’s race 
for pre-eminence. Such, however, was not the case. We had all these 
in abundance. No man will say we lacked either ability or inventive 
genius, nor yet any of the manifold gifts of nature. Boundless forests, 
exhaustless mines, mighty rivers sweeping from the iron mountains to 
the seas, majestic mountains, with foundations of iron, buttressed with 
silver, and crowned with gold. Hills, valleys, prairies, plains, stretch- 
ing through all climates, and productive in all that contributes to the 
necessity, comfort, and luxury of man; these all beckoned the pioneer 
forth to independent and self-reliant achievement. ` 

The hand that stretched out the limitless prairie for the farm, lifted 
the high mountain for the forge. To divorce either from the other 
was self-evident treason to both. Happily for the greatness and the 
renown of our country, the men who framed our Constitution, ordained 
the power, and the very first Congress of this nation sent that power 
forth on its errand of conquest and glory. The preamble of chapter 2 
of the first session of the First Congress, on July 4, 1789, declared 
that, “‘ Whereas it isynecessary for the support of the Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement 
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and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandises imported; therefore be it enacted,” &c. And yet within 
a week, sir, and several times within the limit of this debate, has the 
right, under the Constitution, toadjust duty for protection’s sake been 
questioned. 

It strikes me, sir, that ninety-five years after the of the first 
protective tariff act is a little late to quibble about constitutional 
authority. 

DOES PROTECTION STILL PROTECT? 

The question has been many times asked with great ado, ‘‘If it be 
true that protection forces prices down, how does it continue to protect 
against imported product?” 

To the question there is, as it seems to me, an answer satisfactory 
and conclusive. It must be borne in mind in considering this branch 
of the subject that while the price of the manufactured product has de- 
clined under protection here, it has forced down prices in a like ratio 
throughout the commercial world; hence it follows that the necessity 
of protection continues, and it can never cease as long as labor, which 
is one of the main elements of value, is cheaper abroad than here. 

Gentlemen forget that while it is claimed that protection lowers 
prices it is not claimed that it lowers them here to pauper labor point, 
while it may do so elsewhere. Our position is the opposite of this. 
We join with one accord in the prayer of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY]: 

God forbid that American labor shall ever be embodied in any production 
that shall be cheap enough to compete in general with Halesowen, Lye, Lye- 
Waite, Cradley, and other manufacturing towns around Birmingham, 

It may in a few instances transpire that articles can profitably be 
manufactured here cheaper than in England, but these instances are 
only where, by superior machinery or by great natural advantages, we 
are able to overcome the difference between labor there and labor here. 
It follows, then, if we are to compete with cheap-labor countries we 
must compel these countries by a duty levy to contribute to the pay- 
ment of a large portion of the difference between the price of their labor 
and our own; and if you ask me how long shall the duty be assessed, I 
answer, through all generations, unless other countries shall see to it 
that the laborer there is made worthy of his hire. 

PROTECTION PRODUCES WEALTH. 

A still more potential argument in favor of protection is that it brings 
wealth and prosperity to the people. That protective tariff builds manu- 
factories I suppose no man either here or elsewhere will deny. It fol- 
lows, then, that whatever manufactories accomplish in building up pros- 
perity is attributable so far to protection. Ihave, I think, demonstrated 
that protective tariff is not a tax upon the consumer, for the reason 
that in the long run the article protected becomes cheaper. Now, if in 
addition it can be established that it is the great builder of wealth in 
our country who can resist the conclusion that he is an enemy to that 
country’s growth and glory, who would strike it down? 

I believe our experience as to the effect of manufacturing establish- 
ments upon the market for farm produce, the price of land, and the 
general prosperity they bring are worth much more, as a guide to just 
conclusions, than many figures. I am disposed less than ever to rely 
upon statistics, since they have been made to prove so many sides of 
the same question recently in this House. Since listening to the very 
able remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] I am fully per- 
suaded that the adage that “‘ figures will not lie” is itself a lie. It will 
be remembered that by figures gathered from official sources, as he 
claims, the gentleman satisfied himself that the farm product of 1880 
yielded the farmer less profit in the aggregate than that of 1860. 

Now, his figures for the year 1880, which he told us came from the 
Census Report, were more than 100 per cent. below those found in the 
Agricultural Report covering the same period; still, he gave us figures, 
and remembering, no doubt, the maxim ‘‘ that figures won’t lie,” and 
shutting his eyes to all his experience and observation and leaving out 
of the calculation the whole meat product and other equally important 
items for the year 1830, his conclusions are quite satisfactory, and of 
course he is a victim to the belief that he has established what every 
man in this country who was alive in 1860 and is alive now knows is 
not correct history. It is not strange that the gentleman expressed 
much surprise at his discovery, so completely do his figures reverse 
what must be his deliberate judgment. They will certainly prove a 
bonanza in the business of propagating free-trade theories if he can suc- 
ceed in keeping the facts from his people. [Laughter. ] 

A LITTLE HISTORY. 


Sir, it needs but an appeal to our own experience to show how pro- 
tection has increased individual and national wealth. The average 
price received by labor from 1846, following the free-trade tariff to 
1860, was not more than one-half that received by it for the fourteen 
years following the war, or say from 1866 to 1880, during years of pro- 
tection, while the purchasing power of the dollar of 1880 was quite 
equal for all manufactured goods to that of 1860. I take this year be- 
cause it was not until 1880 that the high prices consequent upon the 
inflation period following the war hadended. It is true farm products, 
save perhaps wheat and corn, cost the consumer, who had to purchase, 
much more during the latter period than the former, but as what was 


of the 


received for the product of the farm is in a just estimate part 
aggregate paid to labor, of course the high price it received helped to 


swell the ag te rewards of labor. 

It seems quite impossible for the advocate of free trade to get through 
an address without betraying his utter hatred of the manufacturer. 
He is often called a robber, always a monopolist, and always an enemy 
to the farmer. In this, I confess, I findnothingto commend. To my 
mind, it is both impolitic and unpatriotic. The prosperity of the farm 
is as impossible without the forge as the forge without the farmer. It 
is as essential that they combine to cause the symmetrical growth of 
the nation as that oxygen combines with nitrogen to furnish the air we 
breathe. 

In 1855, as a farmer’s boy, I sometimes took to a limited Market, 
twenty-four miles away, as good butter as has been produced since the 
world began, for which I received as payment in trade the price of 
from 10 to 15 cents perpound. The prices of the goods at the store where 
the traffic was carried on were at least 33 per cent. higher than in 1880 
or than to-day. Farm utensils, such as scythes, rakes, hoes, axes, c., 
were at least40 per cent. higherthannow. The butter product on that 
same farm, made by the same hands, yielded in 1880 a price ranging 
from 25 to 35 cents per pound, or more than 200 per cent. above that 
under tarifffor revenue only. I remember that two as good cows as were 
ever pastured on that farm were purchased in the year 1849 for $9 and 
$10, the two costing $19. 

In the year 1880 a single cow no better than either of these would 
bring more than three times the price paid in 1849 for the two! Hay, 
oats, potatoes, every kind of vegetable were in 1880 at least one-third 
higher than in 1860. This is the evidence in the matter under discus- 
sion I bring froma little of myown experience. I think I could safely 
appeal to any gentleman present for corroboration of what I assert 
whose experience has brought him within practical e of the hard 
facts that formed the farmer’s history during the free-trade period from 
1846 to 1860. But I will not ask gentlemen to abide by my experience 
or my judgment. The following table shows prices at the beginning of 
the protection period, 1816, and also 1880: 
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The following table shows the yearly wages-paid in 1860 and 1880 by 
different man TS: 


Paper-making manufactures. 
t and shoe manufactures .. 


These census figures show an average increase of 28 per cent. in 
wages in the above manufacturing industries since 1860. The average 
increase in the wages of all kinds of mechanics is fullas great. The fol- 
lowing tables show how the prices of manufactured goods have been 
affected by the protective policy, which has increased wages. 
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Common sheetings, per yard... $0 083 | $007 | 20 
Drills, per yard......... cess 0 08% | 0 06% 22 
Prints, per yard.. 009; 006 A 
Pig-iron, per ton............ 23 00 | 20 60 14 
Iron, refined, per pound... 0 03 0 02} 25 
Fancy cassimeres, per yard.. 0 65 0 50 23 
Common woolens, per yard. 150 100 83 
Medium blankets, per pair... 5 00 375 28 
boots, per pair... 2 50 217 15 
95 30 | 57 89 88 
150 0 80 45 
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Average reduction of prices of the above protected manufactures, 28 
per cent., against an increase of 28 per cent. of wages. 


The following table shows the increase of manufacturing industry 
between the years 1860 and 1880. When it is remembered that four 
years of this time was devoted to war, with its attendant destruction, 
I confess I find infinitely more to kindle wonder and admiration than 
in any of the achievements of England during any like period: 


It will be seen by this table that during the twenty years, from 
1860 to 1880, the manufacturing interest increased more than during 
the entire colonial and all the previous constitutional history of the 
United States. I commend these facts to the prayerful consideration 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD]. He will search in vain for 
their parallel in Great Britain. 

THE FREE-LIST. 

This bill, sir, proposes to place coal and lumber upon the free-list. 
There is no industry in the country that more constantly needs the ap- 
plication of the principle of protection than coal and lumber. The 
charge of menonoiy can not with any justice be made int them. 
They are each o to the consumer at the lowest ible price con- 
sistent with anything like a just compensation to the laborer who mines 
and manufactures these commodities. The protection as now laid is not 
so much upon price as against the invasion of our market by Nova Scotia 
coal and Canada lumber. 

Barter away that market, sir, for which you get no consideration 
whatever, and you commit a crime against the laborer in both mine 
and mill. You overwhelm in bankruptcy all the moderate owners of 
both, and you leave the wealthier ones to struggle on in a competition 
with the cheap labor of Canada and Nova Scotia, receiving 40 per cent. 
less to-day than our own. 

After Canada lumber and Nova Scotia coal have captured our mar- 
kets, after many of our collieries have gone into decay and our for- 
ests have been destroyed by fire, after the men employed in these 
industries have become producers rather than consumers of the farm 
products, the farmer will discover that he has lost buyers for his goods 
and found bears upon his market. With his candle thus burning at 
both ends he will look in vain for the dividends that used to appear on 
his autumnal balance-sheet, when labor, lumber, and coal were not on 
the free-list. 

But we are answered that the farmer can afford to lose his home mar- 
ket, for he will secure in its a larger foreign market. From the 
hour this debate opened gentlemen on the other side have assumed that 
tariff is a burden upon our exports. They never go into detail to show 
how this conclusion is reached; they simply assume that it must be so. 
It is difficult to answerassertion. I will content myself by simply ask- 
ing how we can hope to induce Canada or Nova Scotia or England to 
take more wheat or corn than they need? Are we to expect these coun- 
tries or any others to take our product out of charity? But what has 
been our experience in the past in the matter of exports? 

Sir, our exports were never equal to our imports during all the years 
of free trade. The balance of trade was uniformly us during 
every year from 1846 to 1860, often reaching nearly a hundred million 
dollars annually. Indeed, the balance of trade never turned in our 
favor until 1875. Since then it has averaged more than one hundred 
millions a year, making a net balance of over $1,300,000,000 in our 
favor in nine years. Unless free trade can find other ground to stand 
upon than this, it certainly will fall. I turn now fora few moments to 
consider the subject of 

COMPENSATION FOR IMPORT DUTIES, 

If it were true that import duties are in their practical operation 
added to the cost of consumption, it is not altogether certain that the 
nation, having dueregard to the well-being of society and the protection 
of labor against the avarice of capital, should not still maintain the pro- 
tective tariff. But when it is absolutely demonstrable that the general 
result is a lowering of the price of the article consumed reasons come 
to its defense in double columns. 

What is the compensation returned to this people by the levying of 
import duties? First, the Government is supported and direct taxa- 
tion avoided. Second, the levy, instead of being a burden, is a bless- 
ing. Were a people ever so blessed as ours? Sir, each dollar of duty 
laid on incoming commerce performs the double service of relieving 
the people from a real tax, while in the same hour it nerves the arm 
of industry to go forth into new fields of conquest, and glory, and 
achievement. 

Idonotsay,sir, that in all cases the tariff is laid with consummate skill 
and absolute wisdom (which according to my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
WARNER] is the Ohio plan), but I speak of the main purpose and the 


general result; and considering these I wish to know where in the 
world’s achievements is the parallel to the growth and prosperity thus 
secured to this people? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] the 
other day with almost matchless eloquence pictured the growth of 
English manufactures since the repeal of the corn lawsin 1844. Why, 
sir, it is strange that all men harassed with this free-trade frenzy never 
can see anything in their own country worthy of words that burn and 
thoughts that entrance. 

What are the facts? Why sir, the growth of our country has sur- 
passed that of England in every material industry in the ratio of five 
to one during the past eighteen years. Is it possible that all these gen- 
tlemen have their eyes so set on the British lion that they can never 
see the American eagle? Where has the gentleman been Goring the 
last twenty years—years of the mightiest strides in the growth of this 
or any other land? Sir, he seems absolutely oblivious of the matchless 
beauty of that flag. Unless on some lone sea he seeks for and finds it 
not! Let him look for that banner in theland of the free and the home 
of the brave, and here, full high advanced he will find it, ‘without a 
star erased or a single stripe polluted.’’ 

But that gentleman attributes the loss of the carrying trade to pro- 
tection. As well might he attribute it to the changes of the moon. 

Sir, we have lost the foreign carrying trade, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has well said, by the application of the princi- 
ple of free trade in the guise of reciprocity treaty with England; and 
I willadd, also, because we have been engaged in a more exalted as well 
as a more profitable business, There has been a deluge of tears shed 
by the Cobden Club and by members of this House because England 
has all the foreign carrying trade. Is it not time that this gush had 
ended? The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] voices my feel- 
ings exactly in this matter when he says: 

When I used i Ni great 

Aa kaata tins IS inland and taviog "Was © suall space England OAPI 
on the earth,” I sympathized with Englishman’s grand reply: “ But with 
her commerce she circles the world.” But since I have seen our rapid develop- 
ment on land, our ificent stre of cutting through the moun- 
tains and cleaving the plains, I then, sir, feel a nder pride that we build these 
railroads which must be kept up by the OEOD TANN while England followsthe 
ocean h that God and the elementsrepair. If our capital gs better inter- 
est, if it feeds poverty at home, if it furnishes work for the muscle, I shall not 
regret that it is expended on American soil. 

Sir, to every syllable of this I yield most hearty assent. Isit not 
strange that after having said so much for the glory of his own country 
that within ten short minutes that gentleman, true to free-trade in- 
stincts, should have voted to give England the control of American ship- 
building? Oh, will there never be an end of contradiction in a Demo- 
crat who would do good? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I thought you had inserted my 
lustration of apples of gold in pictures of silver, but I find it was to 
abuse me. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. No, sir; I do not consider it abuse 
to tell the House how a gentleman voted unless he himself admits that 
he voted wrong. If the gentleman now admits that he voted wrong I 
will be glad to take back all I have said. 

Mr. HAMMON D. I would repeat the vote. 
ten rene of Pennsylvania. Then I will let my statement stand. 

ughter. 

But whatis this foreign carrying trade that so “‘ horridly shakes the dis- 
position” of the Democracy inthis House? Itisa beggarly business, sir, 
when marshaled for comparison beside that which employs the intellect, 
the invention, and the muscle of my countrymen. Sir, I will vote for 
any reasonable project to build up American commerce to be controlled 
by American bottoms, but I am not so enchanted with the murmurofthe 
seas that I can not hear the glad anthem of 50,000,000 of American 
citizens in their triumphant march across a ¢ontinent. 

Sir, not all the commerce, not all the navies that e’er rode the seas 
have left a trace of civilization or a single monument to the memory 
of man! On the mighty deep there are no cities and on her heaving 
bosom there are no altar fires for home—sweet home. 

Even the magic cable, that lonely, brittle thread which couples the 
continents, must tell its tales from crag to crag and peak to peak, deep 
down in the oozy dun of a rayless deep, far from the ken of man, 
until they leap into the light of civilization ona far-off shore! Let gen- 
tlemen listen to the siren songs of the “‘ ever sounding sea” if they will. 
They shall not stay the course of empire! The master spirits of our 
age will cleave the mountains and plant the forge; they will “fell the 
pala pio and till the fields, and heap the granaries that feed the 
world. 


as an il- 


MONOPOLY. 

Gentlemen not content with praising England seem ever constrained 
to abuse America. All things, whether good or ill, that have been fos- 
tered into life since the tariff has had its perfect work are passed under 
the rod of Democratic wrath and free-trade vengeance. Failing year 
after year to catch the ear of the sons of toil by the deceptive cry of 
‘buy where you can buy cheapest and sell where you can sell dearest,” 
whether by so doing we kill or make alive, they tax their powers and 
rally all the resources of the demagogue in a universal shout that the 
manufacturers are monopolists. Could anything be more insincere? 
What has been the effect of a protective tariff upon monopoly in manu- 
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factures? Sir, it has multiplied every manufactory in this land by ten 
and many by a thousand. When the system of protection began we 
were absolutely at the mercy of English monopolists. 

Do these orators think they can make the sons of toil believe that to 
induce two manufactories to grow where only one existed, is the propa- 
gation of monopoly? Do they believe that the most humble can not 
understand how absolutely impossible it is to monopolize the manu- 
facture of any article by creating new manufactures? As well may 
you, sir, by the wave of a hand, expect successfully to stay the course 
of empire as attempt to monopolize the manufacturing of American 
products, whether from forge or farm, after you have secured to them 
the American market. Let me remind you, gentlemen, that you have 
invoked the one infallible law—that is, free trade in horizontal garb— 
that never fails to engender monopoly, not American monopoly, but 
foreign English monopoly—cold, calculating, brutal, and merciless! 
that same monopoly which drove the colonies into the most unequal 
and desperate war in all the annals of mankind; that same monopoly 
which, after it had put out our fires by the aid of the compromise 
“horizontal’’ of 1833, brought to our doors the bankruptcy of 1837! 
that same monopoly which broke the tariff barrier of 1842 in 1846 and 
gave us poverty in 1847! that same monopoly which, in exchange 
for free trade in 1846 and 1857, gave us eighty millions of debt in 1860, 
and left us in want and misfortune, bereft of credit, despoiled of inde- 
ee and shorn of our strength in the darkest night of modern 


! 
re. e MANUPFACTORIES. 

Is it manly, sir, to attempt to array the laborer against the man who 
furnishes him employment and the farmer against both? Sir, I was 
reared on a farm. I know all about the privations and the s les 
incident to frontier life on the farm, and that too in a period of our 
history when the farmer’s lot was infinitely a more serious matter than 
now. My sympathies and my tenderest regard has always been and 
must always remain with and forthe farmer; and, sir, I rejoice that God 
has spared my life to denounce, in this presence with all the vigor and 
emphasis at my command, this warfare upon the American manufact- 
urers as treason against the American farmer! 

Day by day have gentlemen inveighed against the artisan who fur- 
nishes through the infinite diversification of industry the market for 
nine-tenths of the farmer’s product, pronouncing in the same breath 
encomiums upon England and all other countries that in the te 
furnish a precarious market for the other tenth. Is this patriotism? 
Is this the true way to beget love of country, to kindle laudable am- 
bition, and to foster hope in the bosom of toil? The great Webster 
never invoked to his use sweeter or braver words than when he said, 
“I thank God that if I am gifted with a little of that spirit which it 
is said is able to raise mortals to the skies I have yet none of that other 
spirit which would drag angels down.’’ If gentlemen will forever look 
with cynic eye upon their country I pray that they keep silence while 
the great Republic goes from conquering to conquer. Believing the 
American citizen to be the best product of the best period of man’s 

ilgrimage, I would foster the plant with all the care and all the vigi- 
Since that human wisdom can summon to its support. I would have 
that name honored and respected and protected, with all the love and 
all the valor of a chivalric people, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, I have chiefly two objects in 
view in addressing the committee on this subject: one of these is to 
show the effect of our present tariff system upon the interest of the 
farmer, and the other is to present the record of the Democratic party 
upon the purposes for which tariff taxes should be collected. 

THE OBJECT OF THE BILL. 

I will state one proposition in which all here will agree. It is this: 
no one will deny that we can with safety to all interests involved re- 
duce the large surplus revenue now flowing into the Treasury and that 
this ought to be done by reduction of taxation. Does any one deny 
that proposition? So far, then, we agree. But we divide when we reach 
the question of deciding upon what articles the reduction shall operate. 
Upon this question there are really but two sides—the one declares 
that reduction shall be made of the taxes on whisky and tobacco, so 
that the people shall have cheaper whisky and tobacco; the other side 
insists that the reduction shall come from the necessaries of life, so that 
the people shall have cheaper food to eat and raiment to wear, cheaper 
shelter to live under, and cheaper tools to work with. 

The bill before us is aimed to accomplish the latter object. It does 
not go as far as I desire. In the first place, I would be glad to vote for 
a bill providing for a thorough revision of the tariff in detail. If I 
can not have that opportunity now and must take a horizontal reduc- 
tion I would prefer that the rate of reduction should be 40 instead of 
20 per cent. But, sir, the committee who have had this subject under 
consideration for a long time have thought it the best policy to com- 
mence the work of tariff reform in the manner and to the extent here 
presented, and I obey a law of Democracy when I yield my individual 
epinion to the will of the majority of my party associates. As eager as 
I am for further reduction, I will not go home to the people who are 
oppressed by the present unjust and extortionate tariff system and say 
that I voted. against all reduction and left their earnings in the clutches 


of their hard-hearted task-masters without any relief because I could 
not have my way aboutit. I will not say to them, You shall continue 
to be the prey of the plunderers, the vassals of the tariff because 
I could not dictate the character of the bill. Until reduction can be 
obtained of the tax on the necessaries of life those of us who favor this 
bill insist the present tax shall remain on whisky and tobacco. 


WHAT DOES TARIFF MEAN? 


Since this bill has been under discussion I have received a letter from 
a young farmer inquiring: ‘‘ What does tariff taxation mean? How, 
when, and for what purpose are they collected? Also, what does pro- 
tection mean in this connection? Who do these questions most seri- 
ously affect, and how do they affect them? What has been the posi- 
tion of the two political parties on this question?” I now propose to 
answer these questions in their order. 

I beg that the House may bear with me, for my answers may be some- 
what tedious, as I desire to give the details in plain and unadorned lan- 


guage. 

What is tariff? Itisatax. When we talk about the tariff we are 
talking about taxes. Tariff taxes are those which are laid on foreign 
articles imported into this country. They are paid in the firstinstance 
by the importing merchant and collected from the consumer, when the 
articles are p by him from the retail merchantor dealer. Who 
pays these taxes? Every person pays a portion of them who buys any- 
thing for his use, and therefore every one in this broad land has a pecu- 
niary interest in these questions. If tariff taxes are high, all manu- 
factured articles purchased by him are high in proportion to the amount 
of the tax, and when the tariff is reduced the price of the goods are low- 
ered and his cost of living is reduced. Of course a low tariff leaves 


more money in the pocket of the consumer than a high tariff. 
Weare in reality now en ind ining how muchshall be taken 
out of everyone’s pocket-book b; tion. Weare d ining how 


legisla‘ 
much of the earnings of every laboring man shall be retained by him 
and how much he shall be forced to surrender for others and for other 
purposes than his own use. By this bill we are saying the rate of tariff 
taxes is too high and are seeking to reduce it 20 per cent., and thereby 
seeking to leave that much more money in the pockets of the people. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STATE TAXES AND TARIFF. 


The great difference between the taxes paid by persons under the oper- 
ations of the laws of the various States and Territories known as State, 
county, and municipal taxes, and those paid under the laws of Con- 
gress known as tariff taxes, consist mainly in the manner of collection 
and the purposes for which they are collected. 

State taxes as all know are levied and collected by certain officers of 
counties or municipalities. When such taxes are paid a receipt is given 
to the tax-payer specifying the exact amount of his taxes and the object 
for which it is to be used. These objects are confined exclusively to de- 
fraying the expenses of theStateand local governments; but tariff taxes, 
known as customs dues, are levied and collected in an entirely different 
manner and for different purposes. 


TWO KINDS OF TAXES UNDER TARIFF. 


There are two kinds of taxes paid under the operation of the tariff 
laws. One kind is that which goes into the of the United States 
and are called revenue taxes; they are used for the maintenance of the 
Government, or purely for governmental p The other kind 
into the pockets of American manufacturers and are called protective- 
tariff taxes, and are used for the profit of manufacturers and those in in- 
terest with them. Whenthe latter is the object itisa process by which 
wealth or money is without remuneration transferred from the pocket 
of one man into the pocket of another. This transfer is made from 
me poorest as well as the wealthiest in the land. No one is exempted 

m it. 

This protective-tariff system is established, as it is said, for the pro- 
tection of the home manufacturer against competition with the manu- 
facturers of other countries, and compels the consumers in this country 
to buy their goods at a much higher price than they would pay for them 
if no protective-tariff laws existed. Those who advocate this bill say 
that these taxes ought to be reduced in order that the people may buy 
their cheaper, and insist that the present high rate of tariffis not 
needed for Government p This is demonstrated by the fact 
that there is over one hundred millions of surplus now lying in the 
Treasury. On the other hand, those who oppose this reduction insist 
that the people shall pay higher prices for the necessaries of life in 
order that bounties may be provided for the home manufacturers. 

WHAT IS PROTECTION? 

This is protection pure and simple. Some regard this as a system of 
legalized robbery of the many under the forms of law for the benefit 
of thefew. Each will form his judgment of the proper name for this 
process according to his views of the moral law and the objects for 
which ourGovernment was founded. As I havealready said, the taxes 
which under the tariff go into the Treasury are collected by the cus- 
tom-house officer on goods as they come into the United States and are 
paid in the first instance by the importer. Those which go into the 
pockets of the manufacturers are collected in the first instance when the 
articles are sold by them to the dealer. All of them are finally collected 
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by the retail dealer when the goods are sold to the farmer, mechanic, 
or other consumer. 
HOW TO ASCERTAIN AMOUNT OF TARIFF PAID BY CONSUMER. 

A person may know exactly how much he pays for State county 
and municipal taxes by examining his tax receipts; but the only way 
for him to ascertain how much tariff taxes is paid for revenue as well 
as for protection—for that which goes into the Treasury as well as that 
which goes to the manufacturer—is for him at the end of the year to 
add up all the sums he has paid out during the year on all the manu- 
factured articles he has purchased for himself and family. He must 
take an inventory of every article he has bought for his personal wear, for 
his shelter, for every article in his house, on his farm, or in his work- 
shop; every article of farm machinery, every article of woolen or cotton 
dress every garment for himself or his family, from the oldest 
even to the youngest—thongh it be but a new-born babe in the cradle— 
orsome one who during the year has been shrouded and cofiined for the 
grave; all the sugar, canned and nearly every article of food 
except those which are produced with the help of God on the farm; for 
while there is protection for almost every other thing there is practically 
none for what the farm produces. Nobody protects or helps to protect 
the ordinary farmer, but he is forced by the tarıff law to aid in the pro- 
tection of the manufacturing classes. 

The sugar and rice planters and some few other producers are pro- 
tected, but the cotton and tobacco planters, the wheat, corn, and other 
grain-growers, the beef and pork producers, &c., are without protec- 
tion. It is true that in framing the tariff law, for the purpose of hum- 
bugging the farmer, they did go through the farce of putting some duty 
on the importation of these articles, but all know that no amount of 
duty can raise the price of these articles or protect them from foreign 
competition, because these products are not imported into this country 
to any appreciable extent, but are exported, and their price is fixed in 
the European market, where they compete with the cheapest labor and 
cheapest producers in the world. 

Now, after the consumer has added up all the sums of his purchases 
for the year, then he will be able to ascertain how much he has paid for 
tariff taxes by taking the tariff law made by the last Congress and ascer- 
tain the rate of the tax which he will find is there laid on every one of his 
purchases. For instance, he has paid on his rice a tax of 95 per cent. ; 
glass, window and other glass, an average tax of 55 per cent.; on all ar- 
ticles manufactured of iron, an average of 37 per cent. ; on paints, an aver- 
age of 32 per cent. ; cotton dress goods, an average of 37 per cent.; woolen 
dress goods, an average of 63 per cent. ; flannels, an average of 74 per cent. ; 
hosiery, an average of 52 per cent.; carpets, an average of 53 per cent. ; 
sugar, an average of 50 per cent. But the list is too long for me to give 
them here, 

It will be difficult for any one except an expert to ascertain fully the 
rate of taxation under the tariff laws. They are purposely made com- 
plex and complicated to conceal from the people the mannerand extent 
to which they are fleeced in the interest of the protected classes. If 
theconsumer has not the time nor the skill to make these computations, 
let him remember that the average of all the various taxes paid under 
the tariff law is about 42 per cent. thereof. On the sum total of all 
he has bought he has paid a tax of about 42 per cent., being over 
two-fifths of the whole sum. For instance, our present average rate 
of tariff taxation is nearly 42 per cent. Ifa man has bought for him- 
self and family five hundred dollars’ worth of such articles during the 
past year he would have paid $210 in the way of tariff taxation, that 
being 42 per cent. of the total of purchases. If, however, the average 
rate of taxation had been reduced to 21 per cent., he would only have 
paid $105 in tariff taxes and would have $105 more money in his pocket 
to-day than he now has. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this question deeply affectsevery man’s 
pocket-book. 

HOW MUCH THE CONSUMER CONTRIBUTES TO THE MANUFACTURER. 

Thenif he wishes he may ascertain how much he has contributed out 
of this sum to the support of the Government, and what portion of his 
earnings has been contributed by him to the manufacturer by remem- 
bering that only one dollar of every five which he has been forced to 
pay under the operations of the tariff law goes into the Treasury; the 
other four go to the manufacturers or protected monopolists; and if he 
will compare the amount he has paid for State, county, and municipal 
purposes with what he has paid under the tariff law, he will be amazed at 
the comparative insignificance of the amount of the former and of the 
enormous amount of the latter, and if he will add together all the taxes 
he has paid for the local and national governments, and compare that 
sum with what he has paid to protect the monopolists, he will see that 
the amount which they have cost him is vastly greater than what he 
has paid for all other governmental purposes whatever. 


WHO MADE THE TARIFF? 

Then if he is a thoughtfal man and loves his family and his freedom 
better than he does the monopolies, he will ask himself what party has 
so framed the law which has made him the hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water for others—forged his chains which has enslaved him to the aris- 
tocratic few who own the manufacturing establishments, He will also 
ask himself the further question, what political party proposes to break 
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his chains, abolish this slavery, and restore him and his children to free- 
dom by reforming and reducing this tariff system. To learn that im- 
portant fact he will only need to read the history of the two pro 
political parties now before the country, and watch the course of the 
Representatives in Congress on this bill. I think that he will soon 
reach the conclusion that his own as well as his country’s best interest 
demand that he should hereafter give his support to ee ee 
party which will reduce the tariff to a revenue basis. But before I go 
intothe history of the parties upon this question I will endeavor to ex- 
plain the cost of protection. 
COST OF PROTECTION. 

Ina delivered by myself on the Tariff Commission, April 20, 

1882, I made the following estimate of the cost of protection: 


Let us for a while consider the nature and effect of our revenue laws. During 
the past nineteen years the Federal Government has collected from the people 
of this country the following amounts from customs duties and internal-revenue 
taxes, which are in addition to all the other taxes annually collected; 


From customs receipts on imports „....... ses seess cece sersercee eee sss eee eeeeee $3, O12, 750, 929 
From internal revenue ..........se oss serres sieves urn se sts eon ne nsn reenen nnes .. 2,942, 083, 859 
Total customs and internal-revenue receipts..................-.. 5,94, S34, 788 


In addition to this vast sum for the support of the Government the people 
have paid about five times as much into the private purse of the protected in- 
dustries on manufactures by reason of a protective tariff, being $15,063,754,645, 
making the grand total of the amount by the people for the support of the 
Federal Government and the prot manufacturers during the past nineteen 
years the astonishing sum of $21,018,589,433, a sum about ten times as large ag 
the public debt of the United nearly four timesas largeas the public debt 
of Great Britain, and within four billions as much as the public debt of all the 
nations of the world. 

If this vast sum was now in the hands of the people and distributed equally 
among the 50,000,000 in this country, each man, woman, and child would have 
$420. Let us reflect for a moment as to where all this money has gone. Only 
about one-fourth has found its way into the national Treasury, while the re- 
mainder has found a lodgment in the pockets of the protected classes. This is 
the direct result or cost of nineteen years of protection. These figures are ob- 
tained by adding together the customs and internal-revenue receipts for the 
total taxes, and oy ele Oe customs receipts by five for the profits of the 
 ehyneagens classes, that being proportion of revenue to the profits produced 

y the protective tariff, it being a well-established fact that the domestic manu- 
facturer usually adds the rate of tariff duties to the price of his products. 


Since that date two years more of collections have increased this vast 
sum which has been taken from the pockets of the people under the 
operations of our Federal tax system to the enormous sum of nearly 
$23,000,000,000, of which sum over $16,000, 000,000 went into the pock- 
ets of the protected classes. 

WHO IS BENEFITED BY PROTECTION? 

Now the inquiry arises at once, who is benefited by this protective 
m? An examination of the statistics furnished by the census re- 
ports of 1880 will show that a very small proportion of the population of 
this country received any benefit from protection; indeed, thenumber of 
those engaged in RD apne beers protected mechanical pursuits are 
surprisingly small. Toavoid the charge of partisan exaggeration I will 
give the figures and comment thereon of a Republican journal in very 
high standing with the members of that party. I read from the Chi- 

cago Tribune of February 27, 1883: 

The census reports that of the fifty-odd millions of our population there are 
engaged in “ gainful occupations”’ 17,392,099 persons. Of these but 3,837,112 are 
credited to anorg; m ical, and mining pursuits. Itis upon this 
class that the blessings of protection are focused, but it wili be a surprise te 
most persons who have not looked into the matter for themselves to see the ex- 
act figures, that show that only a small minority of this small section of our in- 
dustrial classes receive eyen the nominal advantages of the all-comprehending 
taxes levied at the demand of employers. 

The following list selects out of the entire enumeration made by the census 
those whose industry is so “to the manner born,” or is so obviously injured by 


taxes which take but do not that they are to beregarded as the victims 
and not the beneficiaries of ay tarit? 3 


Number engaged. 
Agricultural implements... .........-.0:00.ssseesoscessvssceavencscscsssesssnsessesdscssessoreee 39, 580 
GMOS E R . 41,309 
Boots and shoes 194, 079 
Blacksmiths 172,726 
Brass founders and wor 11,568 
Masons, stone and brick. 135,315 
Brick and tile makers... 
Broom and brush makers. 8,479 
a VO 76, 241 
Carpenters and joiners. 373, 143 
Carriages and wagons 54,589 
Tobacco workers...... 77,045 
Confectioners... 13, 692 
Coopers....... 49,123 
Leather... 29, 842 
Fishermen 41,352 
Lumbermen 43,383 
Millers...... .....00.- 53,440 
Painters, all kinds. 128, 556 
Photographers .. 9,990 
Piano-makers. 7,850 
22, 083 
19, 383 
72, 726 


2, 
This list of those who help pay the taxes to the protected bosses without ever 
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ostensibly getting any benefit from it could be very much enla: if the census 
went into any such detail that we could separate, for instance, the iron and steel 
industries into those which are original and subsidiary. If the Pennsylvania 
makers of pig-iron are helped by the tariff, all the derivative manufactures of 
iron that must use taxed raw material are certainly hurt, just as the makers of 

jcultural implements are injured by the tax on steel. A large part of the 

228 miners whom we have not included are as certainly victims of protection 
as any other class of the community, All the bituminous-coal diggers in the 
West; all those employed in rich iron mines which, as the great iron-miner, Mr. 
HEWITT, need no help from the tariff; the copper miners, whom we 
have shown to be paid less than the average wages; the anthracite coal-miners 
of Pennsylvania, who are among the most wretched workers in this country; 
the gold and silver miners—all these should be subtracted. Of the 310,533 oper- 
atives in the cotton, woolen, and silk mills, a large proportion labor in branches 
that are native and could not be crushed out of existence. The Southern cotton 
mills are exporting their goods to South America and Asia. 

We are far within the limits of fact in putting down the number of those who 
are included within the delusive circle of ‘* protection ™ at less than 1,000,000 out 
ofthe total of 3,837,112 reported as n manufacturing, mechanical, and 
mining occupations. j3 

Industrially, then, the situation of this country is; 

Population to be supported, 50,155,783. 

Number to do the work, 17,392,099. 

Of these, 1,000,000 tax-eaters producea deficit that must be made good by taxa- 


on. 
Proportion of victims to beneficiaries of protection, 50 to 1. 
HOW IS THE TRIBUTE MONEY DISTRIBUTED ?—THE SHARES OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


But how is this tribute money distributed which is coined by the 
brain and brawn of the millions who are without protection. It goes, 
as we have seen, to the 1,000,000 of the protected class—the owners of 
the manufacturing establishments, as well as the laborers employed 
therein. 

Now what share does each of the protected classes receive? Com- 
putations based upon the census returns of 1880 show that the average 
return to the capital invested in manufacturing in that year was between 
36 and 37 per cent., and yet with this large return the manufacturers 
only paid their employés, including clerks, superintendents, foremen, 
and all laborers, at the average rate of $1.16 per day. 

The profits made by the owners of the factories actually exceeded the 
whole sum paid for all the labor employed in making the goods. Pro- 
tection puts the lion’s share of the spoils into the pockets of the few 
lords of the factories and the loom, while barely a crumb reaches the 
workingman. Thus it will beseen the claim that the tariff protects 
American labor is a false pretense, hypocritically used for the purpose 
of beguiling the workingmen into the support of this plundering scheme 
of injustice and inequality. 

PROFITS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Now let us compare the profits of agriculture with the profits of manu- 
factures. For this purpose I will take the computations made by the 
eminent statesman from New York [Mr. 8. 8. Cox]. He said inare- 


cent speech: 

The estimated value of all farm 2 pr wnaay for the year 1879 is given in the cen- 
sus report at $2,213,402,564. Deduct from this cost of fertilizers, $28,586,397, and 
we have a gross return of $2,184,816,167 on the $12,104,081,430 capital invested in 
agriculture, which is equal to 18 per cent. on the lattersum, But I have notde- 
ducted for seed or . Theseitems-are not reported. Asto wages, Lassume 
that 50 cents a day, with board and lodging, are at least equal on a farm to $1.16 
a day in a manufacturing town where rents, fuel, and provisions are at climax 
rates. But I will, for the purpose of the comparison being drawn, admit that 
the wages of farm labor were in the year 1879 at the rate of only 50 cents a day, 
with board and lodgings, or 75 cents a day without board or lodgings. These 
ave rates I consider better relatively than those paid to labor employed in 
man uring industries, At the rate of 75 cents a day or its equivalent, the 
amount paid to Papa labor by our farmers for the year 1879 was $747,872,- 
100. ucting this sum from the $2,184,816,167 gross profits which accrued on 
farming capital that year, we reduce the latter to $1,436,944,067, which gives a 


ti 


return to that capital of about 11 or 12 per cent., as compared with the re- 
furn of 36 or 37 per cent. which accrued on capital employed in manufact- 
uring. 


If any error has occurred in Mr. Cox’s figures it will be found in over- 
estimating farming profits. Enjoying such enormous profits on their 
investments, it is not surprising that the subsidized owners of the fac- 
tories should oppose all efforts at reduction of their bounties; but it is 
surprising that those who are sent here to represent the people should 
aid in enforcing this unjust exaction upon their constituents to enrich 
this favored class. 

There is no danger that legitimate manufacturing will suffer by are- 
duction of taxation. As long as we have such a large public debt and 
pension-list it will be necessary to collect the bulk of our revenue by 
tariff taxation, and a wise adjustment of the tariffduties will afford all the 
protection against foreign competition that will be necessary to develop 
and maintain American manufacturing interests. 

The English manufacturers grow rich enough on 8 or 10 per cent. profit 
on the sales of their capital invested, and the American farmer is com- 
pelled to content himself on 11 cent. or less. 

Mr. Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Tribune, said in an address deliv- 
ered before the American Agricultural Association, when alluding to 
their figures: 

If our manufacturers would accept similar profits our tariff might be reduced 
more than half without requiring them to cut down the s of their hands a 
single cent. It is quite clear that of every $4" protection ” adds to price of goods 
three goes into the kets of the employing capitalists and only one to their 
workmen who cate the . And this accounts for the phenomena that 
the hotelsof Washington and the Halls of Congress are filled to overflowing with 
a hired lobby, not only clamorin. stany reduction of the present war tariff, 
but actually hounding and bi the members of Congress to raise it st 
higher on people. 


PROTECTION PRODUCES SLAVERY. 

Tn all ages the cunning few have sought to secure power and pelfat the 
expense of the many. The prerogatives and powers of kings and no- 
bility and of the aristocratic classes were born of this desire. The 
struggle between the few seeking special privileges over the masses 
has continued from the earliest ages. It has existed in every land, 
Slavery is not confined to the condition which existed between the 
ancient Israelite and the Egyptians, the bondage of the feudal ages, 
to serfdom in Russia, or the n in the South of later years, but as 
the learned professor of a New England college, Professor W. G. Sum- 
ner, says: 

A slave is a man who earns and another takes his earning; therefore a man 
who pays double to an American manufacturer what he would pay another for 

is a slave. 

As early as the reign of Elizabeth monopolies of a similar character 
were denounced as subjecting the people to bondage. Ina Parliament 
of that reign brave old Sir Francis Bacon declared: : 


I can not utter with my tongue or conceive with ay heart the great grievances 
that the town and country for which I serve suffereth by some of these monopo- 
lies. It bringeth the general profit into a private hand, and the end ofall is bond- 
age and beggary to the subjects. 

As Christianity, civilization, and knowledge diffused their benefi- 
cent influences among men the ruder forms of slavery have given way, 
but the wickedness and cunning of a class to-day have devised a new 
form of slavery, and have put it in operation in this land of boasted 
freedom, The late bloody war broke the shackles of the negro slaves 
in the South, but designing men devised a system of taxation which 
enslaves the whites and blacks of the whole land, so that now we have 
white as well as black slavery. The slavery of old was that of force; 
that of to-day is by the legerdemain of legislative enactments. 

THE EVILS OF PROTECTION AND DANGER OF OVERPRODUCTION. 


But let us consider some further evils growing out of our tariff sys- 
tem. Our present and greatest future danger is overproduction. In 
other words, we are making more manufactured articles and producing 
more agricultural products than we can consume in our own count 
or market abroad. Indeed, we are already suffering from this evil. 
The present stagnation in business is due to it, the low price of our 
grain and other agricultural products is caused by it. Many manu- 
facturing establishments have reduced the wages of their laborers and 
reduced the number of their employés, while others have closed their 
factories and turned their wage-people adrift without means of support. 
Many thousands of willing hands are idle to-day because more goods 
are in stock than can be sold. 

Can any one fail to trace the cause for this sad condition of things to 
our system of protection, which on the one hand fostered and stimu- 
lated manufacture until it has reached the point where the supply is 
greater than the demand at home, while at the same time it has be- 
gotten a feeling of unfriendliness toward our commerce abroad to such 
an extent that foreign countries are discriminating against us and closing 
their markets to our goods? We have so long maintained this barrier 
against their products that they have been provoked to a spirit of re- 
taliation against us. 

AGRICULTURE OUR DEPENDENCE FOR NATIONAL WEALTH. 

We are now sending but very few manufactured articles abroad. If 
it were not for our farm products, which constitute 77 per cent. of our 
products, the balance of trade would be against us and we would soon 
become pauperized, notwithstanding we have every natural advantage 
for manufacturing over any nation on earth. 

Our total exports for the year ending June 30, 1883, amounted to 
$804,222.632. An analysis of these exports will show that agricultural 
products constituted $610,269,449 or 77 per cent. of all this vast sum. 
The table I will now read shows how small in comparison are the ex- 
ports of protected manufactures with unprotected agriculture. 


Products. Value. Per cent, 

Agriculture.... .| $610, 269, 449 77.00 
Manufactures. .| 111,890, 001 13.91 
Mining, including mineral oils. 51, 444, 857 6.40 
BUCY cn concasvaccssenny-bocoonveress 9, 976, 143 1.24 
Fisheries................0.. 6, 276, 375 -73 
All other commodities. 5, 366, 807 -67 
TOt svison 795, 223, 632 100. 00 


WHY ENGLAND OUTSTRIPS US IN TRADE. 

Ye have all the raw materials in inexhaustible abundance within 
our own borders, the best and most intelligent workmen in the world 
in our midst, yet the little storm-beaten island of England, 3,000 miles 
away, has outstripped us in all the markets of the world in the sale of 
manufactured articles. She undersells us everywhere. She sends her 
ships to our ports. She buys cotton of our planters, transports it back 
to her shores, manufactures the raw material into articles of commerce, 
then comes right to our door and undersells us in Mexico, Central 
America, and South America; yea, even passes contemptuously be- 
yond us to the other great ocean, and wrests from us the trade of the 
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Pacific. Why isitso? Is it because the 
prising or energetic than the American? All the world knows that is 
not true. It is because she has established friendly commercial rela- 
tions with the world, she has cast down all her barriers of protection, 
and opened her market to the products of every country. 


Englishman is more enter- 


REMEDY FOR OVERPRODUCTION—MARKET FOR OUR PRODUCTS. 

Seeing the stagnation in our own trade and the danger of overpro- 
duction upon us, I turned my thoughts as a legislator some time ago 
to the question of devising a policy for extending our markets abroad. 
My attention was directed, ofcourse, to the rich countries that lie south 
of us, Mexico, Central America, and South America. It seemed to me 
that with such an advantage of position and juxtaposition we could con- 
trol that grand market. We have now one railroad in operation and 
are building other lines, which will penetrate to the very heart of the 
ancient dominionof the Montezumas. The Boston merchant may ship 
his goods by rail without breaking bulk to the city of Mexico, exchange 
them if he will for the rich products of that land which are so mach 
needed in this country; whereas the English merchant must brave the 
perils of the sea for 3,000 miles, then reship his goods by rail at Vera 
Cruz. Our communication with Central and South America is not as 
close and easy as that with Mexico, but it is still far better than the 
communication with Europe. 

The similarity of our political institutions naturally produces a greater 
desire on the por of those countries for trade with us than with the 
monarchies of the Old World. Theproducts of thesouthern countries, 
in the main -being different from our own, are just such as are needed 
by us, while our agricultural and mechanical products are equally as 
much needed by those countries. This makes it of mutual advantage 
for trade with us. Having the facility for supplying them with all 
they need, I have no doubtwe ought to and can control that market to 
the exclusion of all other countries. An examination of the official 
statistics will show that theannual foreign commerce of these countries 
amounts in the aggregate of exports and imports to $653,701,000. They 
will further show that England imported into those countries $88,520,- 
000; France ris uel $62,771,000, and that the share of the United 
States amounted to only $36,044,000; that even Germany’s exports to 
those countries outstripped ours. 

Now, why has England taken from us this trade which is within our 
reach? The answer is . It is because commerce with England is 
free, while that with the United States is shackled and hampered by 
our accursed tariff system. 

AMERICAN CUSTOMS UNION, 

In order that we might reform this blight on our commerce and secure 
that market for the surplus of our own workshops and farms I intro- 
duced in January last a joint resolution of which the following is a copy: 

Whereas the establishment of free commercial intercourse among the nations 
now existing upon the continent of America will promote the friendly political 
relations, internal commerce and industry, and secure a more extensive market 
tor the surplus Folge tore of each of said nations: Therefore, 

Resolved b; Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o; 
America in gress That the President of the United States be, an 
he is hereby, requested to invite the co-operation of the governments of the 
American nations in securing the establishment of a commercial league by and 
between the said nations, to be known as the Customs Union of America, the 


arrangement of a common basis of import duties from other countries than 


those which may com: said league, and that the commercial intercourse 
among the people of 


the American States may be freed from the payment 
of any customs or other dues whatever; and that a common system ofw 

and measures may be also established for the purpose of facilitating such inter- 
course, 

It will be seen that this joint resolution looks to the establishment 
of a customs union with a common basis of duties as against all other 
countries and the establishment of free trade among the nations on this 
continent. Such a proposition is no doubt acceptable to protected 
manufacturers as well as to the advocates of free trade in this country, 
for while it establishes the same freedom of trade with these countries 
that now exists among our own States, great advantage would flow to 
our manufacturers in having an exclusive market protected against com- 
petition from all other countries. Our own manufacturers surely can 
have no fear of competition with manufacturers in the southern coun- 
tries, for they have no manufacturing establishments of any conse- 
quence located there. If that market could thus be secured then the 
danger of overproduction would pass away, and every mechanic and 
farm laborer who is idle to-day would find constant and remunerative 
employment. Thus would the marvelous resources of this continent 
be developed and the busy hum of prosperity be heard on every hilltop 
and in every valley of our land. This joint resolution, if adopted, 
would accomplish for the American nation what the customs union or 
Zollverein of Germany has accomplished for the prosperity and trade 
of the people of Germany. 

RETALIATION AND DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

If our present high protective dutiesare maintained greater evils than 
now exist will also be produced by increasing the unfriendliness of for- 
eign countries toward our trade and commerce. If we continue to ex- 
clude by our tariff the products of other lands they will retaliate against 
us to a greater degree than ever before. Some of them have already 
commenced the work of retaliation. Germany and France have ex- 
cluded our hog product. They have done this on the false pretense 


that it is diseased, but really because our tariff discriminates against 
their manufactured products. If England should pursue toward us 
the same course as Germany and France, what a deplorable calamity 
would befall the farming classes of this country. 

England takes far more of our pork than either of the countries men- 
tioned. If she should close her ports to it the price of our pork would fall 
so low that its production would cease to yield a profit to the producer. 
Suppose England should lay an average tariff duty of 42 per cent. or 
even one-fourth as much on our wheat and other grains as we do on her 
articles she sends us, can any one fail to see the disastrous effects of 
such action to our farmers. The price of our farm products to-day is 

by the market in Liverpool. Wheat is lower now than it 
has been for twenty-four years. If England should feed us out of our 
protective-tariff spoon and lay a tariff duty upon our wheat the many 
millions of bushels which we now send her annually would lie on our 
hands and rot in our ies and its production would cease to be 
profitable. She is not forced to take our wheat. Russia, India, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries would soon be able, if they are not already, 
to supply her demand for wheat. 

Sir, this policy of protection is a standing menace to the welfare of 
the American farmer, a blight on his prosperity, a curse to him and his 
children. Whatever benefit there is in it flows into the pockets of the 
few constituting the manufacturing class; whatever evil in it falls 
upon the farmer. No man upon this floor who represents a farming 
constituency can vote to maintain this system and vote against a re- 
duction of the tariff without betraying the interests of his constituency 
into the power of monopoly. 

RECORD OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY ON TARIFF, 

I will now present the record of the Democratic 
question as made by the declaration of its founders and 
of its principles in its national and State platforms. 

In the beginning of our Government when our fathers had just emerged 
from the despotism of England’s rule which prevented the establishment 
of manufactures in the Colonies a justification existed, if any could ever 
exist, for laying duties with a view to protection. We had then no 
manufacturing interest of consequence. The antipathies to England 
were very great, and, together with the great necessity of building up 
our home manufactories, which were in reality in their infancy, the 
fathers had strong temptation to advocate protection. 

MADISON'S VIEWS. 


But, sir, in the first that assembled under the Constitution, 
in 1789, Mr. Madison, who been quoted by some gentleman as favor- 
ing the doctrine of protection defined his position, which is decidedly 
antagonistic to every principle of the heresy of modern protection. It 
is as follows: 


In the first place, I own myself the friend to a very free system of commerce, 
and hold it as a truth that commercial shackles are generally ust, oppressive, 
and impolitic. It is also a truth that if Epari and labor are left to take their 
own course they will generally be directed to those objects which are the most 
productive, and this in a more certain and direct manner than the wisdom of the 
most enlightened 1 lature could pointout. Nor do I think the national inter- 
est is more promo! oy such ctions than that the interest of individuals 
reopen pee by legislative interference directing the particular applica- 

n ts in . 

For paar cag Seir should find no advan in saying that every man should 
be obli to furnish himself, by his own r, with those accommodations 
which depend on the mechanic arts, i of employing his neighbor who 
could do it for him on better terms. It would be of no advantage to the shoemaker 
to make his own clothes to save the expénse of the tailor’s bill, nor of the tailor 
rocuring them from th 
of them to bry. mag his talents 


on this great 
e enunciation 


culture—bet 
capable of making parti: the other; thus 
aitare benefited by exchange, and the less this exchange [s amped by Gov- 


Who can doubt if Madison was sitting with us to-day he would not 
denounce the present system of protection and vote to reduce our pro- 
tective duties? 

JEFFERSON'S VIEWS. 

The farthest verge in the direction of protection to which Mr. Jef- 
ferson ever went, and this was in the infancy of our manufacturing in- 
dustry, was when he said: : 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce,and navigation are the most thriving 


when left most free to individual enterprise. Protection from casual embarrass- 
ments, however, may sometimes be reasonably interposed. 


Jefferson wrote to Mr. Giles in 1825: 
Under the power to regulate commerce they— 
The Federalists— 


assume indefinitely that also over agriculture and manufactures, and call it 
regulation to take the earnings of one of these branches of industry and that, 
too, the most depressed,and put them into the pockets of the other, the most 
flourishing of all. 

JACKSON'S OPPOSITION TO PROTECTION. 

Now let us see how Andrew Jackson stood on this question. In his 
eighth message, at a time like the present when a large surplus existed 
in the Treasury, that apostle of Democracy declared: 

The influence of an accumulating surplus upon the legislation of the General 


Government and the States, its e: upon the credit system of the country, 
producing dangerous extensions and ruinous contractions, fluctuations in the 
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ice of rash speculations, idleness, extravagence. 
Pri pedind aired) Clears us the important lesson that any transient mischief which 
may attend the reduction of our revenue to the wants of the Government is to 
be cous in preference to an overflowing Treasury. 


Again he said: 

The safest and simplest racde of obviating all the difficulties which have been 
mentioned is to collect only revenue enough to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and let the people keep the balance of their property in their hands to be 

for their own profit, 
In his farewell address (1837) the Sage of the Hermitage, as his parting 
advice, said: 

The taxes which it— 

The United States— 


lays upon e STEE concealed from the real payer in the price of the 
article, they do not so readily attract the attention of the poopie as smaller sums 
demanded from them ate by the tax-gatherer. But the tax imposed on 
goods enhances byso much the price of the commodity to the consumer, and 
as many of these duties are im on cles of necessity which are daily 
used by the great body of the people, the money raised by these imports is drawn 
from their pockets. 
POLK OPPOSED TO PROTECTION. 

Mr. Polk is sometimes charged with beinga protectionist. Read his 

declarations and see how shamefully he has been slandered. 
[Polk's first annual message, December 2, 1845.] 


The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable 
modifications and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariff 
laws. The object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise revenue to 
pay the necessary expenses of Government. Congress may undoubtedly, inthe 
exercise of a sound ion, discriminate in pep ien 4 the rates of duty on 
different articles, but the discriminations should be within the revenue stand- 
ard, and be made with the view to raise money for the support of Government. 


PRESIDENT PIERCE OPPOSED TO PROTECTION. 
I will now ask the attention of the House while I read an extract 
from President Pierce’s annual message, December 4, 1854: 


I hegre eerie resorts for a reduction or me duu = i 

rts. Secretary Treasury presen: 

Kiihai the OUAR of the poeesia enn for several pamasihan and 

as the general principle of reduction of duties with a view to revenue and not 

protection may now be regarded as the settled policy of the country, I trust 

a see ay: will be encountered in settling the details of a measure to 
elect, 

My time is too limited for further quotations from Democratic lead- 
ers. I will now invite your attention to the creed of the party, to its 
articles of faith as found in its national and State platforms. 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORMS ON THE TARIFF. 

The first declaration of principles which can be called a platform for 
the party was that of a Congressional caucus, which was known as Re- 
publican at that day as distinguishing it from Federalist, adopted at 
Philadelphia, on which Jefferson was first elected to the Presidency. 


It declared for— 
6. Free commerce with all nations, political connection with none, and little 
or no diplomatic establishments, 

The next Democratic platform was that of 1838, adopted by our first 
national convention for nominating candidates for the Presidency and 
vice-presidency. It was the platform on which Van Buren was elected. 
It declared— 

Hostility to any and all monopolies by legislation, because they are violations 
of the equal rights of the people. 

The true foundation of republican government is the equal rights of every citi- 
zen in his person and property and its management. 

The next Democratic platform was that of 1840, adopted by the Pres- 
idential convention at Baltimore, which contains these resolutions: 

4. Resolved, That —_— and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 


foster one branch of indu: to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

5. Resol it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most id economy in conducting our pubio affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government. 


The Democratic convention of 1844 reaffirmed the fourth and fifth 
resolutions of the convention of 1840. 
The Democratic national convention of 1848— 

Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled 
the hopes of the Democracy of the Union, in the noble impulse given to the 
cause of free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the 
more equal, honest, and protective ba ager engo that in our opinion it would 
* be a fatal error to weaken the bands of a poli organization by which these 
great reforms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known 
adversaries, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surrender of 
that vigilance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 


The Democratic convention of 1852— 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in Yipee our public affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary ex- 
pas of the Government and for the gradual but certain extinction of the pu’ 
lebt. 


Resolved, And to sustain and advance Soong them constitutional liberty by 
continuing to resistall monopolies and exclusive legislation for the benefit of 
thefew at the expense of the many. 

In 1856 the Democratic national convention— 


Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion of our common country, 

It also repeated verbatim the first resolution quoted above of the con- 
vention of 1852, and then it— 

Resolved finally, The time has come for the people of the United States to de- 


siare ibernaciyea in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the 
worid, 

In 1860 both the Douglas and Breckinridge platforms reaffirmed the 
resolutions of 1856, quoted above. 

In 1872 the Democratic convention (so called) at Baltimore—which 
was, in fact, a Greeley, and not a Democratic convention at all—did 
not adopt any Democratic resolutions, but indorsed the platform of the 
Liberal Republican convention held at Cincinnati, which contained 
the following curious declaration, making the tariff ‘‘a local issue:’’ 
* * * ‘We remit the discussion of the subject (protection and free 
trade) to the people in their Congressional districts and the decision of 
Congress thereon, wholly free from executive interference or dictation. ” 

This is the only hiatus in the chain of assertions by the Democratic 
party of the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. It resulted in the 
shameful defeat of a candidate supported by the party in defiance alike 
of eres and of policy. 

1876 the Democratic convention spoke with no uncertain voice: 

We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, 
asa iece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwin- 
dling not a yearly rising revenue. It peelad akar many industries tosub- 
sidize afew. It prohibitsimports that might purchase the products of American 
labor. It has degraded American commerce from the first toan inferior rank on 
the high seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home 
and abroad and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry fol- 
lowed by halfourpeople, It costs the people five times more than it produces to 
the ructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. 
It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts 
honest merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for 
revenue 

In the Democratic platform of 1880 the old doctrine was tersely repro- 
claimed: 
epre Seepra Bea roy artar Ghote oid 
tariff for revenue only. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORMS, 


Now read the platforms of the Democratic conventions in the States, 
and I call the special attention of certain Democrats in some of those 
States who have not only departed from the faith of the fathers on this 
great question but also from the authoritative declarations of the na- 
tional Democraticconventions and of the conventionsof their own States. 
We will begin with Maine. 

Maine.—1869: ‘‘ We reaffirm our adherence to the doctrine of free 
trade.” 1870: ‘‘ Free trade is the right of the people.” 1875: Tariff 
for revenue. 

New Hampshire.—1876: ‘‘ We favor a tariff for revenue only.” 1878: 
—Simple revenue. 

Vermont.—1876: ‘‘ A tariff for the purpose of revenue only.” 

Massachusetts—1870: ‘‘ Except so far as the legitimate wants of the 
Government may require, free trade is the true policy of the country.” 
1871: “We demand a tariff for revenue only.” 1877: Saint Louis 

latform. 1884: Reaffirms Cincinnati platform 1880. * * * ‘Be- 

ieving that the present enormous ph us in the national revenues is 
demoralizing and dangerous; that it should be cut down without fur- 
ther delay, not by increasing public expenditures, but by lessening the 
burden of taxation; that the burden should be removed from the neces- 
saries of life and not from whisky and tobacco, and that the policy of 
taxing imports, not for the purpose of raising revenue but of obstruct- 
ing trade, is unsound and must ultimately be abandoned. ” 

Connecticut.—1870: ‘‘A tarifffor purposesof revenueonly.’’ 1871: De- 
nounces the Republican ‘“ because it has failed to reform theabuses 
of the tariff, itting still the principle of protection and favoritism to 
override the idea ofrevenue.’’ 1874: Declared it was ‘‘ opposed toun- 
just and unequal systems of taxation, which tend to favor one class at 
the expense of other classes of the people,” * * * and to all mo- 
nopolies, which operate to the benefit of privileged persons and classes. 
1876: ‘‘ The tariff law should be adjusted for the purpose of revenue 
only.” 1884: Call for Democratic convention, issued by Connecticut 
State central committee, April 2, 1884, ‘‘ who are opposed to the proc- 
esses of ring combinations and the continuance of a war tariff in time 
of peace, by which the people are plundered, are cordially invited to act- 
with the Democratic organization in the selection of delegates and the 
election to follow.’’ 

Rhode Island.—1876: ‘‘ Tariff for revenue.” 1878: Saint Louis plat- 
form of 1876. 

New York.—1871: ‘‘ Government should lay no tax on imports ex- 
cept for revenue purposes.” 1874: “‘ Federal taxation for revenue 
only.” 1876: “‘ We are in favor of a tariff for revenue only.” 1877: 
“A tariff for revenue only.” 1880: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 

New Jersey.—1871: ‘‘Taxation upon luxuries and theabolishment of 
taxes upon the necessaries of life.” 1875: ‘‘ Tarifffor revenue.” 1876: 
“ Tariff forrevenue.’’ 1877: Saint Louis platform of 1876. 

Delaware.—1876: ‘* Tariff to raise revenue and not to favor special 

”? 


Maryland.—1873: ‘‘ Revenuealone.’’ 1875: ‘‘ Only a sufficient rev- 
enue for general uses.” 1877: Saint Louis platform of 1876. 

South Carolina.—1876: Saint Louis platform of 1876. 

West Virginia.—1880: Indorsed Cincinnati platform of 1880. 

Ohio.—1869: ‘‘A tariff based upon revenue principles alone, upon the 
closest possible approximation to free trade.” 1870: “No candidate 


r convertible 
th, State and national, anda 


for Congress nor for any other office is worthy of support who is not in 
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favor of a low revenue tariff which closely approximates to free trade.” 
1871: ‘‘We are in favor of a strictly revenue tariff.” 1875: “A tariff 
for the sole purpose of raising revenue.” 1876: ‘‘ We are in favor of 
a tariff for revenue only.” 1877: “ʻA tariff for revenue only.” 

Indiana.—1870: ‘* We are in favor of a tariff for revenue only.” 

Illinois.—1871: ‘*Taxes should be levied solely for the support of 
Government.” 1878: ‘“‘Revenueonly.’’ 1880: ‘* No tariff for protec- 
tion.” 

Michigan.—1874: ‘‘We demand a tariff for revenue only.” 
‘* Aggressive revenue reform in the direction of free trade.” 

Jowa.—1877: “‘A tariff for revenue only.” 1878: ‘‘A tariff for reve- 
nue only.” 1883: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 1884: Saint Louis 
platform of 1876, and Cincinnati platform of 1880. 

Minnesota.—1874: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 1876: ‘‘A tariff for 

1876: “A tariff for 


1882: 


revenue only.’’ 1883: ‘‘ Revenue only.” 

Wisconsin.—1871: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 
revenue only.” 

Kansas.—1878: “A tariff for revenue only.” 

Nebraska.—1874: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 1878: ‘‘ Perfect com- 
mercial freedom, wherein we may sell where we can sell the highest and 
buy where we can buy the lowest.” 

Nevada.—1878: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 

Oregon. —1872: ‘‘We are in favor of a tariff to raise money only for 
the necessary expenses of the Federal Government.” 1882: ‘‘A strict 
revenue standard.’’ 7 

California.—1876: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 

Colorado,—1878: ‘‘ Opposition toall monopolies and class legislation.’’ 

Missouri,—1874: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 1878: “A tariff for 
revenue only.” 

Kentucky.—1876: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 

Louisiana,—1876: Saint Louis platform of 1876. 

Arkansas.—1878: ‘‘ Revenue alone.” 

Alabama.—1880: Denounces protective tariff. Favors a ‘‘simple rev- 
enue tariff.” 

Tennessee.—1870: ‘‘ No candidate is worthy of support who is not in 
favor of a low-reyenue tariff which closely approximates free trade.” 
1874: ‘* Solely with a view to collection of the necessary revenue.” 

Texas.—1882: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 

Thus it will be seen that thirty-two of the thirty-eight States have 
declared for a revenue tariff and against protection. 

For many of the quotations from Democratic leaders and State plat- 
forms I am indebted to the advanced sheets of the forthcoming work 
on Caucuses, Conventions, Platforms, and History of Tariff isla- 
tion, by General Duncan S. Walker, a son of the late Robert J. Walker, 
whose labors upon this subject while Secretary of theTreasury and in 
the United States Senate distinguished him as one of the ablest of 
American political economists and statesmen. 

The position of the vast majority of the Democratic party on this 
floor is in harmony with the principles announced in the foregoing 
platforms and declarations. 

PRESENT POSITION OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


We do not believe the Constitution has conferred on Congress the 
power to lay taxes for any other than for public purposes, that the 
object of all taxes should be revenue, and that when you raise a tax 
above the revenue point it transcends the constitutional limit; but we 
do not believe that absolute free trade is practicable while we have a 
large public debt and such a long ion-roll, nor do we believe that 
direct taxation is wise or proper, therefore we are in favor of most of 
the revenue being collected by duties on foreign importations, and 
also if the tariff duties can be so adjusted as to aid and encourage our 
domestic industries without increasing the burdens of the people be- 
yond what would otherwise be necessary, then to that extent we be- 
lieve such incidental protection is admissible, and we believe such a 
policy wisely exercised will afford all the protection that any legitimate 
industry will require. 

POSITION OF REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The position of the Republican pew is, as it was defined in my speech 

delivered in the last Congress, which I will beg leave to repeat: 


The policy of protection has indeed been favored by the Republican party since 
its organization, but, as I have intimated, its leaders have never been so bold 
and open in its adv as within the pastfew years. They formerly concealed 
their real purpose behind the mask of friendship for American labor, to raise 
revenue and other hypocritical pretenses, but now, obeying the behest of the late 
conventions of protectionists at Chicago and New York, the more advanced 
leaders announce that they are for protection for the sake of protection, and 
that the protection of labor and the raising of revenues are but incidents to the 
main and primary object. For this reason we haye the declaration made 
during this debate that if no tariff was required for revenue at all, still a tariff 
for protection pure and simple would be advocated. 


THE KIND OF DISCRIMINATION WHICH MEANS PROTECTION. 


Some Democrats on this floor from the States of Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, and California have declared it to be their 
purpose to vote against this bill, and while they deny they are pro- 
tectionists, yet they advocate the same doctrine under another term, 
which they call discrimination in favor of the manufacturing classes. 

Protection is simply a process by which one man is forced to surrender 
a portion of his earnings for the enrichment of another. 


This doctrine of discrimination, as insisted upon by these gentlemen, 
when boiled down to its essence, is virtually the same thing. They 
would lay taxes so as to discriminate in favor of those who engage in 
and are dependent upon manufacturing. Now, when you discriminate 
by laying taxes in favor of somebody, you must discriminate against 
somebody. Whom do they want to discriminate against? Why, of 
course all those who pay such discriminating taxes. And who are 
they? They are all those who are not so employed. These are the 
farmers and farm laborers and those in interest with them, who con- 
stitute a majority of the people as well as every one interested in man- 
ufacturing. The law of discrimination is at their expense, for it causes- 
them to pay higher prices for their manufactured articles than they 
would pay if they were left free to buy them from those who will sell 
them the chea; 

The census of 1880, as I have said before, shows that there were 50,- 
000,000 in this land, and that of this vast number only about 1,000,000- 
were engaged in pursuits that were protected by the tariff. Now, sir, 
can it be said that a law so unjust to the vast majority is in the inter- 
est of the people at large? Ifitisnot,isitconstitutional? Is it Dem- 
ocratic? Isit just? Is it honest? I for one answer, no. If such be 
Democracy, then I have been deluded all my life, for I have always 
been a Democrat and have always entertained the belief that the prin- 
ciples of that party taught that legislation should operate for the equal 
advantage of all and that no enactment should be made exclusively in 
the interest of any special class. 

But some of these gentlemen assert that this doctrine of discrimi- 
nation was the doctrine of Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and Polk. 
Shades of the great departed! What desecration of their memory 
and patrioticlabors among men! Sir, therein gentlemen are wrong. The 
cardinal principles taught by those great men in governmental affairs 
was that the greatest good to the greatest number should be the aim of" 
all legislation, and when they laid the foundations of this Government 
they made that principle its corner-stone. And now while these gen- 
tlemen advocate the system which spoliates the vast majority of the 
people for the benefit of the few, they still claim the right to ead the 
Democratic party. 

BAD LEADERSHIP THE ISSUE. 

Where will their leadership on that line land us? Willitnot be into 
the camp of the enemy, where class legislation is the quintessence of 
the creed and monopoly the object of worship? God deliver us from 
such leadership ! 

To-day, sir, the issue will be presented which will test their sincer- 
ity for reductions of the burdens now lying so heavily upon the peo- 
ple. How will they lead us in this contest? Will they stand with us 
and resist the assault against reduction which the Republican leaders. 
advertise us will be made? Notwithstanding all they have said in 
criticism of this bill I hope they will not ally themselves with the 
enemy. I trust their love of Democracy will cause them to scorn the 
position of followers of Republican leadership. What will be the 
issue to-day? It will be the question whether we shall stop the accu- 
mulations of the hard earnings of the people which are to become the 
prey of subsidy-seekers and jobbers, or whether we will go back to the 
people and say we failed to reduce your taxes because certain Demo- 
crats followed the leadership of Republicans and killed with one fell 
blow the only bill upon which we could vote that was presented to us 
for the purpose of reduction. 

Let me warn these gentlemen that they are departing from the faith 
of the Democratic fathers, the solemn declarations of their party in 
national and State conventions, on this question. 

In 1870 that brave, patriotic Democrat of Connecticut—Governor 
English—was elected governor of that State on a State platform which 
declared for ‘‘a tariff for purposes of revenue only.” That same gallant 
leader of the Democracy of Connecticut but a few days ago announced 
in unequivocal terms that he was in favor of this bill, which has been 
so bitterly denounced by a Democratic member from that State. 

In 1874 Ingersoll, Democrat, was elected governor of that State on a 
similar platform. And in 1876 Hubbard was elected governor by the 
Democracy of Connecticut on a platform of the same character. The 
call for a Democratic convention in that State, which was issued by the 
proper authorities about one month ago, shows that the heart of the 
Democracy of Connecticut is with those of us who are struggling for 
the passage of this bill. 

AGITATION THE DUTY OF DEMOCRATS, 


Those Democrats who oppose this bill say they are opposed to the agi- 
tation of this question at this time. They think it unwise while ap- 
proaching the Presidential election. When do they expect to agitate 
it? Dothey imagine that the position of our Barty can be concealed 
by ignoring this issue, and that we can silently slip into the Presidency 
without discussing the most vital issue of the day—an issue uppermost 
in the public mind? Sir, we were defeated in 1880 by just such a policy 
as they advocate. Our enemies very cunningly pursued the policy of 
silence on the prairies of the West and in the localities where they knew 
the majority of the people were plundered by protection. In those 
localities they avoided it and endeavored to arouse prejudices over false 
war issues, and when these failed resorted to their last and surest re- 
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liance, the corruption of the ballot-box with money furnished toa great 
extent by the monopolists protected by the tariff which we desire to 
reform. But, sir, in localities where the protected classes were in the 
majority they forced the fight on the tariff issue and made the people 
believe it was about the only issue involved in the election. Sir, silence 
and non-action on this question would be unwise, would be suicidal. 

But rg ape we could conceal our position by holding our tongues, 
would it be manly for us to do so? We all believe that protection for 

the sake of protection is unconstitutional; that it isan iniquity; thatit 
is robbery. 

Now, if we are sincere in these professions, will we deserve the con- 
fidence of the people, will we deserve victory, when we cowardly stand 
by and see the people wronged and plundered without any effort on our 
part to change it, and possessing as we do the power in this House to 
reform this great evil, when we go back to those who sent us here and 
should confess that we did not have the courage to right these wrongs, 
will they meet us with the gladsome tidings, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
fuithfulservant?’’ Sir, the pathway of duty lies plainly before us, and 
if the party has the courage and integrity to walk in it, as sure as the 
sun will rise again it will lead us to victory. 

THE GREATEST ISSUE. 

Gentlemen! ignore this issue as you may, this great question will not 
down. It will continue to press to the front until it absorbs public at- 
tention. All others will pale into insignificance before it. The Dem- 
ocratic party has ever been the champion of the rights of the people, 
and as its champion it has now a great mission to perform. It is 
to emancipate them from the slavery of protection. We can never 
gain power by pandering to the protected monopolies. They will have 
no confidence in any professions we may make. They know the Re- 
publican party is their best friend. I tell you plainly that one reason 
why [am a Democrat is because I am an enemy to all forms of monopoly. 
If I did not believe that my party when in power would reform the great 
abuses occasioned by this infamous tariff system which so grievously 
afflicts the people I should be deeply aggrieved. 

The t work of reform can only be accomplished byagitation. It 
was only after years of agifation that Cobden and Bright and the Eng- 
lish reformers freed England from the bondage of protection and made 
her the queen of the world’s commerce. Agitation will also free us 
from this bondage, and then will we wrest this scepter from England. 
With the declaration of political ind dence our young Republic con- 
quered England on the bloody field of battle and established the greatest 
political power on earth. Now with a declaration of commercial free- 
dom we shall as surely conquer England in the field of commerce and 
supplant the flag of Britain with the flag of the Republic in every sea. 
But the first great victory must be fought here at home. Scatter the 
seeds of truth; they will take root. Let us marshal our forces on this 
line. 

The enemy will be a powerful one, well organized and well supplied 
with the sinews of war. They will do all that cunning can devise. 
All that money supplied by monopolist, contractors and office-holders 
an accomplish. But our quarrel is just, and thus are we thrice armed. 
With constant agitation we will make known the truth. Let us be 
true to ourselves, be true to the people, and they will give us victory. 

THE TWO PACKED JURIES WHICH ROBBED OUR PEOPLE OF THEIR RIGHTS, 

Twice in the history of this country have the fruits of victory been 
snatched from the people by the trickery and jugglery of packed juries. 
One was the so-called electoral tribunal and the other was the Tariff 
Commission. 

The first was when by a quarter of a million of majority the people 
had elected a reform President who threatened a war upon orig ped 
and thievery and who would no doubt have relieved the people of the 
oppression of monopoly and the pillage of thieving officials. A packed 
_jury was organized to try his title to the Presidency, although it was 
as clear and indisputable as any which had ever been held since Wash- 
ington’s day. Misguided Democrats fell into the snare spread by the 
cunning leaders of the Republican party and the right of suffrage was 
thus most shamelessly and foully stricken down. 

Afterward, sir, when under Democratic leadership public sentiment 
had demanded the reform of our unconstitutional and unequal tariff 
‘system another packed jury was formed to protect monopoly and thwart 
the will of the people. And again some misguided Democrats fell into 
the snare spread by the cunning enemies of the people, and the work 
of reform was suppressed. When the scheme for relegating this ques- 
tion to a commission was presented in 1882 I then denounced it as an 
evasion of this great living issue. Reference to my speech of April 20, 
1882, will show that I then said: 

This dodge to take the issue of tariff reform out of the next election will fail 
of its purpose. The people will discover the hollowness of this makeshift, and 
they will put your pang on trial in the next election for its unfaithfulness and 
dereliction of duty in this regard. 

The people at that election did put that party on trial, and, as I had 
predicted, convicted itof dereliction of duty and supplanted it with the 
present Democratic majority in this House. This result was mainly due 
to the agitation of the tariff issue in the last Co) Shall we now 
obey the will of the people and faithfully discharge the duty for which 


wwe were intrusted with power? Let each answer for himself when 


the roll is called, and he makes a record which will last as long as the 
archives of the Government are preserved. 


APPENDIX. 


(Jefferson to Washington, Roe 9, sir] Washington's Writings, Volume 
» page 515. 

When I embarked in the Government it was with a determination to inter- 
meddle not at all with the legislature, and as little as possible with my co- 
departments, The first and only instance of variance from the former part of 
my resolution I was duped into by the et of the Treasury and madea 
tool for forwarding his schemes, not then sufficiently understood by me; and 
of all the errors of my political life this has occasioned me the deepest regret. 
+ * è If what was actually doing begat uneasiness in those who wished for 
virtuous government, what was further proposed was not less threatening to 
the friends of the Constitution. For in a report on the subjectof manufactures 
(still to be acted on) it was expressly assumed that the General Government has 
a right to exercise all powers which may be for the general welfare; that is to 
say, all the legitimate powers of Government, since no government has a legiti- 
mate right to do what is not for the welfare of the governed. 

There was indeed a sham limitation of (he universality of this power to cases 
where mon istobe employed? Thus the object of these taken together 
is to draw all the powers of Government into the hands of the general Legisla- 
ture, to establish means for corrupting a sufficient corps in that Legislature, to 
divide the honest voter, and preponderate by their own the scale which suited, 
and to have that corps under the command of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the purpose of subverting step by step the principles of the Constitution, which 
he has so often declared to be a thing of nothing, which must be changed. 


[Jefferson to Giles, December 26, 1825.] 


DEAR SIR: I wrote you a letter yesterday, of which you will be free to make 
what use you please. This will contain matters notintended forthe public eye, 
I see, as you do, and with the deepest affliction, the rapid strides with which the 
Federal branch of our Government is Caraman? toward the usurpation of all 
the rights reserved to the States, and the consolidation in itself of all powers, 
foreign and domestic; and that, too, by constructions which, if l s 
leave no limits to their power. 

Take together the decisions of the Federal court, the doctrines of the Presi- 
dent, and the misconstructions of the constitutional compact acted on by the 
legislature of the Federal branch, and it is but-too evident, that the three ruling 
branches of that department are in combination to strip their colleagues, the 
State authorities, the powers reserved by them, and to exercise themselves 
all functions, foreign and domestic. Under the power to regulate commerce. 
they assume indefinitely that also over agriculture and manufactures, and call 
it regulation to take the earnings of one of these branches of industry, and that 
too the most depressed, and Pn them into the pockets of the other, the most 
flourishing of all.—Memoirs, Correspondence, &c., volume 4, page 431. 

The Democratic House of Representatives, in 1877, resolved: 


That the Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to so revise the tariff 
as to make it purely and solely a tariff for revenue, and not for protecting one 
class of citizens by plundering another. 


Voted for by 60 Democratsand 7 Republicans. Voted against by 12 
Democrats and 64 Republicans. December 1, 1877. 

May 6, 1882.—Mr. MILLs moved in the House of Representatives to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means with instruc- 
tions to report within thirty days a bill framed in compliance with the 
following instructions: 

1. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for the wants 
of the Government economically administered. 

2. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate that will 
yield the largest amount of revenue. 

3. That below such rate discrimination may be made descending in the scale 
of duties, or for imperative reasons the article may be placed on the list of those 
free from all duty. 

4. That the maximum revenue duty should be im 

5. That all specific duties should be abolished and ad valorem duties substi- 
tuted in their place, care being taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and 
undervaluation and to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

6. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as possible 
ist tea the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any class or sec- 

Voted for by 74 Democrats and voted against by 21 Democrats and 
137 Republicans. 

The foregoing are the principles for revising the tariff suggested by 
Robert J. Walker when tary of the Treasury in 1845. 

Mr. GIBSON. It is conceded upon all sides that the revenues of this 
country amount to about $100,000,000 more than the Government has 
any need for. Asone of the Representatives from my State I am ready 
to cast my vote for a revision and a reduction of the tariff rates so as to 
make the amount of taxes collected by the Government commensurate 
with the demands of the Government. 

I am sorry that the bill now pending as prepared is not exactly in 
such formas would do justice to my State, nor exactly in the form which 
Ican support. Butlike all other legislation before all legislative bodies, 
it comes here to be acted upon and to be amended according to the wis- 
dom and the patriotism of the body which acts uponit. To decline 
now to consider it and to amend it is an obstruction in the way of 
needed legislation. To take it up and undertake to amend it is to act 
in good faith for the perfection of legislation. 

1 am not willing for one to enter into a coalition with the Republican 
party of this House to obstruct wise and patriotic legislation by the 
Democratic majority. I am willing to trust to the patriotism, to the 
wisdom, and to the honesty, to the good sense, and the good faith of 
the friends of thismeasure, and I have every reason to believe that the 
Democratic party of this House will endeavor to do exact justice to my 
State and to all sections. Should they fail, it will then be time for me 
to condemn their action. My State asks the same protection for her in- 
terests that is given the interests of other States—that and no more. 
Upon that platform I am willing to go before the country and abide by 
their honest and their fair consideration. 


on luxuries. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in life so sensitive 
to adverse criticism and which takes alarm so quickly as capital invested 
in large industrial enterprises. In this connection we are reminded of 
Lord Chatham’s celebrated expression, ‘‘ Confidence is a plant of slow 
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growth.” Upon it is superimposed a structure involving the welfare 
of millions of all classes, and to them withdrawal of that confidence 
means panic, disaster, ruin. Therefore aught that unjustly tends to 
that end is in legislation not a blunder only, but a crime. 

While in common with all other interestsit is liable to be called upon 
by taxation to aid in support of the Government, we owe it to ourselves 
that nothing like a vindictive policy shall be adopted. In the nice 
adjustment of business affairs there is nothing more conducive to suc- 
-cess than stability. If there be stability it is the sure foundation of 
confidence in the administration of public affairs, and as a natural re- 
‘sult capital and labor move forward in their respective spheres in con- 
tent and accord and with mutual profit. 

To judge from the intemperate lan, and exaggerated rhetoric 
which have so frequently marked this debate it would seem as if those 
engaged in industrial pursuits were robbers and outlaws. We know 
as a matter of fact they are nothing of the sort, and that it is wicked 
as well as unjust vituperation. They are a part, and no mean part, of 
the business of the country, and under the law have been invited to 
engage in these employments, and therefore, if for no other reason, are 
entitled to the protection of law. They are a part of our resources as 
-a nation, and to develop those resourcesis according to the wisest states- 
men the test of true statesmanship. 

I rejoice in the growth and prosperity of every section of the country, 
knowing full well that what helps or hurts one must necessarily have 
-an effect for good or for evil on the other. Swift, in Gulliver’s Travels, 
Says: 

And he gave it for his opinion that whoever would make two ears of corn or 
two blades of grass to grow where only one w before would deserve better 
of mankind and do more essential service to his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together, 

But if we would believe the wild denunciations of the men who so 
unjustly characterize those who are engaged in productive industrial 
pursuits, those who have built up our own manufactures and freed us 
from dependence upon foreign producers, have committed an unpar- 
donablesin. I canseea good reason why our great competitor, England, 
should think so, but not why such should be the feeling of our own 
-citizens. 

Great Britain has never ceased to deplore the loss of her American Colo- 
nies and their remunerative trade. She struck us, as she thought, a 
deadly blow in the war of 1812, and during our late civil war she did 
her best to sunder the two sections and to cripple us. Since then she 
has changed her policy,.and instead of force she resorts to persuasion 
and advice. Her agents everywhere recommend free trade tous. She 
-ekes out the lion’s skin with that of the fox. It does not escape us, 
however, the conditions of the two countries as well as the elements 
of the two governments are diametrically opposed. A sea-girt island, 
-she has sought to absorb the commerce and markets of the world, and 
she has not been scrupulous how she did it. Wherever she could she 
has seized the controlling points of the great water waysof trade. She 
holds with the grip of death Gibraltar to dominate the Mediterranean, 
-and she controls the Red Sea by occupying Bab-el-Mandeb. So itis and 
always has been with her. With all her pretense of morality, she has 
«compelled the hundreds of millions of Chinese to poison themselves with 
her opium. 

No, Mr. Chairman, it will not do, for we remember the warning of the 
Trojan priest to fear the Greeks even when they brought gifts, and that 
Pericles said: 

For he who repents the seldomest of 
Priced agro ep oe gratifying the wishes of his foes will pass 

[Applause. ] - ng 

Weareto-day dealing with issues vast as the hopes and fearsof fifty-five 
millions of people whose moral, social, and physical condition are the 
-alluring example of every government on the face of the earth. Shall 
we blast or bless them with our legislation? Shall we unsettle their 
business interests by constant tinkering with the tariff? Shall no law 
last longer than the meeting of the next Co ? Shall our coming 
here be thecause of terror, and our adjournment the cause of rejoicing? 
Shall nothing ever be settled, fora time, at least; but shall doubt and dis- 
tress always haunt the waking and sleeping hours of the people? For 
one, I am emphatically opposed toany such suicidal policy. It would be 
madness for any party to pursue it. Tiam 

Now, let us see what has happened in the recent past. By the act of 
May 15, 1882, to provide for the appointment of acommission to inves- 
tigate the question of the tariff, it was provided in the third section: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult- 
ural, commercial, nercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a 

udicious tariff, or a revision of the ng tariff, upon a scale of justice to all 
nterests; and for the purpose of fully examining the matters which may come 


before it, said commission, in the prosecution of its inquiries, is empowered to 
vies such different portions and sections of the country as it may deem advisa- 
e. 


This was honest statesmanship. It was wise legislation. Men of 
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both parties and from all sections supported it. The report of the 
commission, embracing the testimony of all who chose to appear and 
the conclusions on all that had been seen and heard, was submitted to 
Con; in December, 1882. That report was fully and ably discussed 
until March 3, 1883. A large surplus revenue, looked upon as a cry- 
ing evil, was then to be got rid of, which, while it was unjust to the 
people to insist upon taxation longer than it was required by the needs 
of the Government, was also a constant temptation to extravagant ap- 
propriationsand every conceivable scheme to deplete the Treasury. Be- 
side, there were faults and incongruities to be corrected in the tariff 
laws which experience had shown to exist. And so general was this 
feeling thateven the Industrial League publicly announced its approval 
of such reforms. 

Legislation after all, and especially on economic and business mat- 
ters, is a compromise between conflicting individual views of members 
and communities and interests. And, as the best thing that could then 
be done, Congress passed the act approved March 3, 1883, to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes. It was designed to 
make reductions in the revenue; but exactly how much was one of those 
problems which baffled prophecy. Experience and time alone could 
tell. Yet before the interests affected by the reduction could adjust 
themselves to the changed conditions a new agitation was set afoot in 
this House and, as far as possible, over the country, producing unrest 
in every industry and business. The panic was as dangerous and as 
hurtful as if there really was to be radical changes, although it has come 
to be understood no result can be reached at this session of Congress 
with an adverse Senate and a Republican Executive. i 

If I wished, I might quote Judge Story’s celebrated summary, pub- 
lished in Elliott's Debates, of the position assumed and the arguments 
made in nullification times; and I might recite the earnest efforts made 
in the First Congress by Virginia Representatives to have her mineral- 
coal pits protected as well as her hemp and beef, asking even in the 
latter case prohibition of the foreign article. It would be curious read- 
ing, as it is like so much of the hot debate we have heard on this floor. 
But I do not like to cause prejudice or bias of a sectional character, or 
even to seem to do it, and therefore I refrain. 

It is submitted to every member’s judgment whether to apply at 
once to this bill the heroic remedy, or to let it linger out a sickly ex- 
istence, bringing in its wake commercial disaster, business confusion, 
and general bankruptcy. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, and now 
under consideration, is a sharp 20 per cent. horizontal cut of existing 
schedules of all duties on imported articles embraced therein. It is 
not based on any sound principle. We have had apologies for it but 
no defense. It is ‘“‘guessed ” it may reduce the surplus revenue likely 
to be collected in the future, but nobody pretends to speak with cer- 
tainty. 

There is no attempt at adjustment. It slices reckless of the injury 
it may do to certain interests and industriesor tothe revenue, It is like 
the famous bed of the old robber, Procrustes: if the man was too small, 
he was stretched out to its inexorable length; and if too long, he was 
cut down to fit it exactly. [Applause.] It is an arithmetical tariff; it 
is a thing of measurement, and not a wise, well-di scheme of ad- 
justment of duties laid, not only with regard to revenue but to the inter- 
ests of people and Government, which are equally involved. For if 
there be inequality it is because of unjust adjustment, and a horizontal 
reduction affords no remedy. On the contrary, it makes worse what 
was bad before. It is a palpable confession of inability to handle the 
intricate and difficult problems in issue, or else a rash eagerness to do 
what was alike uncalled for, unready, unwise, and unfortunate. It 
appears to be agitation only for the sake of agitation; always a mistake. 

It was the clear dictate of common sense to have waited until we 
could be advised of the working of the tariff and tax law we had passed 
only one year ago, and thus while informing ourselves for careful and 
accurate legislation, have saved from all the passion and turbulence of 
a Presidential election a question in which the public welfare is so 
deeply concerned, and which, if it were possible, should never be made 
a purely partisan issue. 

But this 20 per cent. reduction is not so dangerous for what it does 
as for what it promises. In this t we are not left to conjecture. 
It is proclaimed to be a firm first step toward free trade. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DorSHEIMER] uses the following language: 

It has never been our doctrine that taxes should be levied for the pu of 
taking money from one citizen and giving it to another. The much-talked-of 
Ohio declaration is for “a tariff for revenue limited to the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, economically administered.” If there isa Democrat here who be- 
lieves that this bill will increase the revenue and who is still disposed to regard 
the declarations of his party, I say to him, “ We are entitled to your vote, be- 
cause the existing tariff is by your admission far above the revenue standard.” 
Let us take off one-tifth now. If that does not reduce the revenue we can take 
off more. Some time we will cut to the quick and draw the blood. f 20 per 
cent. will not reduce the revenue, perhaps 50 per cent. will. 

Be well advised what you do ere it is too late. Consider what free 
trade, so called, means to us. It means the change of our whole scheme 
of collecting revenue. Our people have become accustomed to import 
duties; it has proved to be the easiest, safest, and best method of taxa- 
tion; it causes no friction, or comparatively little. All this must be 


abolished, our internal-revenue war taxes continued, and resort made 
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for whatever additional revenue may be required to direct taxation. Is| While alluding to the surplus money accruing from excess of revenue 


this House prepared for that? Is that the wish of our people? The 
old Confederation relied on direct taxation, and it was a failure. Our 
forefathers sought refuge under the Constitution in a different E 
and the result was ‘* a more perfect union,” in order to “‘ provide for the 
common defense and general welfare.’’ 

What does direct taxation mean? An answer is found in an extract 
from a speech delivered in this House April 12, 1882, by Hon. Colum- 
bus Upson, a Democratic Representative from the State of Texas: 


Asan illustration of some of the practical workings of free trade and direct 
taxation the people of each State would have to pay ogres their share of the 
r 


national tax, according to the number of population in ve 

Alabama’s share would be about .............::+-seeecssseeeseesenersennsssrsesesnerenene $6, 500, 000 
Arkansas’ share would be over .... 4,000, 000 
California's share would be about. 4, 300, 000 
Geo ’s share would be over. 8, 000, 000 
Tilinois’ share would be about. 16, 000. 000 
Indiana’s share would be over 10, 000, 000 
Kentucky's share would be over... . 8,500,000 
Mississippi's share would be about... .. 6,000, 000 
Missouri's share would be about.... 11, 300, 000 
New York’s share would be about ... . 26, 500, 000 
South Carolina's share would be ov: 5, 000, 000 
Tennessee’s share would be about, 8, 000, 000 
Texas’ share would be between. d 10,000, 000 
Virginia's share would be about.... soa sasessrusaescasos 8, 000, 000 


Let the Representatives of the respective Statesof this Union carry the gsm d 
of free trade and direct taxation home to their people as the fruits of ir 
labors, and political obituaries would be the order of the day all over the land. 


[Laughter and applause. ] 

Thus spoke that able Representative. I know only of one man in 
history who had the power who p to remove all duties on im- 
ports and depend upon direct taxation, and he was Nero, the Emperor 
of Rome, whose name is associated with everything that is bad and in- 
famous. 

Milman, in his History of the Romans, says: 

The abolition of the whole system of indirect taxation throughout the Empire 
would indeed have been the conception of a madman. 


The title of the pending proposition is ‘‘ a bill to reduce import duties 
and war-tariff taxes.” Itisacaptivating caption, and undoubtedly was 
so designed. But does it reduce war taxes? It would if it abolished 
in -revenue taxation, but it does not. The law of 1883 did reduce 
it largely, and it was better deserving of the title than this bill. 

Just after the meeting of this Congress I addressed a reply to a very 
kind letter from friends in Tennessee, which was published, and from 
which I beg to quote. I said: 


With Albert Gallatin I have regarded the excise or internal-revenue taxes as 
offensive to the genius of our people, and tolerated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution ony as a measure of necessity in the emergency of war, and that just 
so soon as the occasion for them had d away they should cease to exist. 
He and Thomas Jefferson, as the very first act of Jefferson’s administration, se- 
cured a repeal of internal taxes and relieved the people from their inequality, 
inquisitorial annoyances and hordes of officials clothed with dangerous powers. 
Only in these latter days have I heard men calmly claim these war taxes are 
still necessary—a generation after the war which gave rise to them had closed. 
And it is a very su, ive and suspicious feature of the affair that those upon 
whom the tax is laid clamor loudly against its being taken off, regarding it no 
doubt as a protection against competition to the large monopolies. 


To substantiate the ground taken by me in that letter, I will refer to 
two authorities. I will read first from Blackstone’s Commentaries (book 
1, pages 317-318) to show excise is a war tax: 


But at the same time the rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws seem 
hardly compatible with the temper ofa free nation. For the frauds that might 
be committed in this branch of the revenue, unless a strict watch is kept, make 
itn , Wherever it is established, to give the officers the power of enter- 
ing and searching the houses of such as deal in excisable commodities at any 
hour of the day, and, in many cases, of the night likewise. And the p: gs 
in case of transgression are summary and sudden, 

+ * = + s s$ * 

However, its “ original establishment was in 1643, and its progress was gradual, 
both sides protesting it should continue no longer than to the end of the war, 
and then be utterly abolished. * * * But from its first origin to the present 
time its very name has been odious to the people of England.” It has been kept 
up, however, to supply the enormous sums necessary to carry on the continental 
wars of Europe. 


So believed Jefferson; and let us next see what he did. 
Schouler’s History of the United States, vol. 2, page 21: 


In economy and retrenchment the President had already made a beginning by 
reducing the diplomatic establishment and consolidating some revenue offices 
subject to executive control. The movement now contemplated was to abol- 
ish that whole system of internal taxation, which he had heartily detested as 
tyrannous, burdensome, and liable to abuse of rates, a which had always 
been unpopular in the Middle and Southern country, and which cost more 
the first three years’ net produce to put down tance to its collection. But 
excise receipts had risen gradually to the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and man 
feared that the Treasury would suffer if this resource was suddenly cut off. Jef- 
ferson had, however, gone over the ground carefully with Secre Gallatin ; 
against the present yield of the internal taxes they set off what the Govern- 
ment might safely economize elsewhere. Customs duties alone would, as they 
correctly surmised, supply a revenue sufficient to suppor the Federal establish- 
ment, and, besides paying interest on the public debt, extinguish its principal, 
should peace continue, in fifteen or eighteen years, Federalists were incredu- 
lous, and those with friends in place tried to induce a repeal, only partial at most, 
but the ax was laid to the root, and with the downfall of this system went about 

the offices at the disposal of the Administration. 


If this internal-revenue system were abolished to-day we would have 
no surplus revenue to scare us, while the administration of public af- 
fairs would be rendered purer and better. 


I read from 
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over expenditures, I desire to give for the information of the House the 

probable amount of receipts and expenditures for the current years, as. 

obtained by me from reliable sources in the Department. I 

erase it important the House should be carefully advised on this. 

subject: 

Receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year 1884 (actual 

Sor first three-quarters and estimated for last quarter). 

Actual receipts first three-quarters : 
CUStOS .....000scecrerereererresseors 
Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous... nsen 20000 

Estimated receipts for last quarter: 
SOULE TA) MRD OU oases ican ss ETAR A E E a e a een 


Total receipts, actual and estimated. 
Total expenditures for first three-quarte: 
Estimated expenditures last quarter ...... 


Total expenditures, actual and estimated .........0...0cc.ccce:eeeeeeee 241, 692, 000 


106, 213, 000- 
45, 816, 741 


60, 386, 259 


We are here invited to choose between a firm first step toward free 
trade, with attendant internal and direct taxation, or else to await re- 
form of our tariff until such time as we have the political power to build 
upon the peeps expressed in whatis known as the Ohio declaration, 
with incidental protection to American labor and American industry. 
I have no difficulty in choosing between the two lines of public policy, 
and I choose for my own people and my own country, and against all 
their competitors, whether open or concealed enemies. [Applause. 

I do this in the full assurance that free trade will bring nothing but 
disaster and ruin, while the principles expressed in the declaration to- 
which I have alluded, and which have been so generally approved, will 
bring prosperity, happiness, and a higher order of civilization. I have 
never asse there existed constitutional warrant favoring protection 
for the sake of protection, but I do say it is too late to urge the uncon- 
stitutionality of incidental protection. The unbroken practice of the- 
Government for more than ninety years by those who have preceded 

including those who framed our Constitution, and our success under 
this system down tothe present time, conclusively dispose of such tardy 
objection. The value of incidental protection is attested by the experi- 
ence of almost a century. This mode of laying discriminating duties. 
on our imports has supported our Government, paid the debts of three- 
wars, given employment to men, women, and children, numbering in 
1880 many millions; increased the investment of capital to the enor- 
mous sum of three thousand millions of dollars,and consumed more- 
than three thousand millions of dollars’ worth of the products of agri- 
culture, mining, lumbering, fishing, and other industries of the coun- 
try; and, more than all, it has rendered us as a nation independent of 
the world. [Applause. ] It has paid about one-half of the debt con- 
tracted during our civil war. These results are surprising in their 
grandeur of achievement, and equal, if they do not surpass, any finan- 
cial policy ever before witnessed. [ Applause. ] 

It is universally admitted our revenue should be reduced. The man- 
ner of reduction is the only question in dispute. The sources of this 
revenue are as different as possible. The internal revenue is fixed and 
certain in amount, but it is, as I have shown, offensive and dangerous. 
In its abolition I would begin relief. The other revenue comes from 
duties on imports. It is the most acceptable of all taxes, because it is 
in some measure voluntary, and while supporting the Government gives. 
at the same time encouragement to our industries and is free from the 
evil of hordes of Federal tax-gatherers clothed with arbitrary and sum- 
mary power in each Congressional district. We have seen the baleful 
influence of this official patronage brought to bear upon the freedom 
and purity of our elections. 

If the naked issue, which of these two systems should be abolished, 
were submitted to the people, no well-informed man can doubt the re- 
sult would sweep from the statute-book every vestige of the hated in- 
ternal taxes. But unfortunately an opinion has taken possession of 
temperance advocates that the tax on whisky (although less than one 
cent a glass) lessens its production, and of course its consumption; 
and that opinion has been studiously cultivated by the free-trade in- 
terest to aid its purpose of abolishing the duties on imports. But the 
overproduction of whisky has compelled its holders to ask the Gov- 
ernment to relieve them from present payment of taxation, and that 
is a complete answer to that theory. This alliance between taxed 
whisky and tobacco also exposes the insincerity of the assertion that 
free trade will relieve agriculture of its so-called burdens. This in- 
sincerity as to agriculture is made still plainer when we remember 
the very men on this floor who speak in behalf of agriculture have 
within a short time refused to give any relief to wool-raising, one of 
the ee agricultural interests which the so-called protectionists at- 
tempted to protect. 


Surplus 
Estimated amount due sinking fund .. 


It is alleged that overproduction, under an incidental protective sys- 
tem, has caused the present stagnation in business. If so, could it be 
corrected by adding to that overproduction by increased importation 
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-of like products from other countries coming here because of reduced 
duties? It could not, for then the Government would be still richer, 
while our people, driven out of their own markets, would be impover- 
ished. 


Free trade never did and never will exist between countries having 
different governmental institutions and of course existing under differ- 
ent conditions, because these different conditions vary the cost of pro- 
duction. It will not be denied that the rate of interest indicates the 
cost of living, that the cost of living indicates the price of labor, and 
that the price of labor indicates the cost of production. This rule may 
-sometimes be disturbed by abnormal conditions, such as crop failures, 
war, or overtrading. The country which has the lower rate of busi- 
ness interest will drive the country having the higher rate of business 
interest out of the world’s markets, and eventually out of its own do- 
mestic markets; it will absorb all its means of paying its debts, in- 
cluding all its specie, than which nothing can be worse. 

There is no mode of recovery from such disaster save, first, by the 
reduction of the rate of business interest to a par with low-interest coun- 
tries, or, secondly, by the imposition of such duties on imports as will 
raise the cost of the foreign article to the cost of the domestic article in 
the home market. The first of these remedies must result in deprecia- 
tion of all values, and therefore in insolvency, in disemployment, dis- 
content, and general disturbance. The best cure, therefore, is imposi- 
tion of duties equal to the protection of American labor, to be ted 
_just as often as theorists disregard the lessons of experience in this re- 
spect, The degree of credit bears relation to the disaster inflicted, and 
when the former is large it promotes and increases the latter to the same 
or a greater extent. All the conditions to which I have alluded are 
more to our disadvan‘ in this country than in most of those we trade 
with, and it is therefore clear a greater degree of distress is sure to fol- 
low here than elsewhere under these circumstances. 

We have to-day about 55,000,000 of people, 25,000,000 living by 
agriculture, and 30,000,000 on the earnings of property in- 
vested in business or by their daily labor with head and hand, 
or by all combined. The agriculturists receive high prices for all 
their farm products, their farms are free from debt, and no commercial 
embarrassment denies them the necessaries of life. Not as fortunate 
are the other 30,000,000, and consequently considerate if not more tender 
treatment is essential to their success so far as our trade and commerce 
with other nations are concerned. 

Seven thousand millions of personal property are invested in 120,000 
miles of railroad, three thousand millions in man as much 
more in merchandising, banking, and other employments, all facilitat- 
ing exchange between producers and consumers, and all extremely 
sensitive to every change of statute and consequent disturbance in trade 
and commerce. Of this 30,000,000 of people 3,000,000 are engaged in 
manufactures, while as many, or nearly 7,000,000 altogether, are de- 
pendent on them for support. I mention these facts to prove to you 
how cautious we should be in legislating as is proposed by this bill. 

If we are to listen to the counsel and advice given us to abandon the 
heretofore settled policy of the Government in favor of incidental pro- 
tection and thus enable the foreigner to glut our markets with the 

roducts of ill-paid toil, panic and bankruptcy are certain soon to fol- 

ow. Now,would it not be wiser to postpone the consideration of so 
important a question until after we have passed through the excite- 
ment of a Presidential struggle, and with better information of what 
the last of the tariff has accomplished and what there is still to 
do, await the sober second thought and profounder reflection for the 
adoption of a real measure of reform which will remain undisturbed 
for years and which will be safe, steady, and universally acceptable? 
Then the business interests of the country will have time to adapt them- 
selves to whatever changes may occur. It should be stripped of all 
purpose of the one party or the other to look only to party advantage 
in ing public patronage as the result of an impending election. 

Although this subject ought not to involve any question of party al- 
legiance or be viewed as a means of party success, it may be well to 
consider how far its agitation may advance or retard the march to 
victory of the great Democratic party. However certain some of my 
political associates may feel of carrying every Southern State, those 
alone are inadequate to success. And which of the Northern States 
is likely to accept the new dispensation? Iam fully conscious I should 
speak plainly and utter my fears even in the presence of our political 
opponents. 

Take the four great States of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. The census shows that more than 1,100,000 per- 
sons are in manufactures in these four great Commonwealths. 
The election returns show that the Democratic votes in those States are 
but little in excess of that number. Do gentlemen believe depriva- 
tion of employment or reduction of wages is a potent factor in win- 
ning the support of these people, and especially when the Republican 
organization, aroused by Republican orators, backed by a powerful 
press, sustained by ample means, will thunder in their ears by day and 
by night the too plausible charge that the Democratic party has been 
the main cause of their distress ? 

I beg you to ponder these things and not lightly dismiss them from 
your minds. Let them prompt your action to-day and all will be well. 


One thing is certain: you will not act without a warning, and it is kindly 
meant, but is none the less emphatic, as it springs from serious and 
severe study and deep conviction of its truth. 

If, however, Mr. Chairman, the inexorable logic of events should 
demonstrate my apprehensions to be groundless, there is no one who will 
be more willing toacknowledge my errorand rejoice that my associates 
have been right. But to me it seems inevitable that the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee will fall little short of public condemna- 
tion. Itis to bedeplored, therefore, that such an ill-advised step should 
have been taken, for the triumph of the principles of the Democratic 
party has been dear to me, and I have sought it steadily and ardently 
in the severe labors in this House for now nearly aquarter of a century. 
If disaster shall come, I at least shall have the consolation of know- 
ing it was led to defeat by other advice than mine. 

No reactions are more sudden or more complete than where pledges 
have been given to the people and those pledges have been unfi ed 
after a successful party enters upon power. All history is full of in- 
structive examples. Therefore it is our bounden duty with honorable 
alacrity to do exactly what we promised. And what did we pledge 
ourselves to in the elections of 1883 in Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania? It is not necessary I 
should repeat all the platforms of the Democratic conventions of these 
several States. I will content myself with quoting a few of them. 
North Carolina resolved, July, 1883, in these words: 

We demand such a revision of the tariff as will produce a revenue sufficient 
for the economical support of the Government, with such incidental protection 
as will give to domestic manufactures a fair competition with those of foreign 
production. 

Pennsylvania declared: 

4. We favor a tarifffor rareo limited to Po pesrue Rd the Aethai 

miecall; usted a) nas revent un- 
creel aerate anacumce @ mca fer industries at Roane: and affo) 
 ecrarg tems to labor, but not to create or foster monopolies; and to this end we 


abolition of the internal-revenue system of taxes and such adjustment 
of the existing duties as will be consistent with these principles. 


The Virginia State convention resolved, July, 1883: 


II. We favor unconditional and immediate abolition of the internal-revenue 
—s nursery of spies and informers, and menace of the freedom of elec- 

ions, an intolerable burden on the tax-payers and source of the greatest corrup- 
tion, and in its practical operation a special burden on this State and our inter- 


IV. We favor a tariff for revenue limited to the necessities of a government, 
economically administered, and so adjusted in its application as to prevent un- 
equal ns, encourage productive industries at home, and afford just com- 
pensation to labor, and not to create or foster monopolies, 


And so they all declared, repeating one after the other the famous 
platform of the Ohio Democracy. It was on that ground we made our 
successful campaigns in nearly every one of those States; and is it not 

t to the least observant the pending bill with its arbitrary 
horizontal cut of 20 per cent. is in direct violation of those pledges? I 
shall at whatever cost keep my faith, and in so doing I know I shall 
seek the highest good of my country by advancing the welfare of its 
industrious people. Theoretical zealots may contend for impossible 
doctrines, and madly attempt to control human nature and force it to 
bend its free energies to the caprice of their will, but I know by expe- 
rience how futile in government is mere theory and how valuable is 
common sense. I believe in that which has stood the strain of long 
practice and has blessed us with beneficence. Nor can I be 
to yield it for something impossible, impracticable, and which comes 
recommended to us by those whose interests it is to seek our ruin, that 
upon it they may build up their own trade, their own manufactures, 
and their own prosperity. [Great applause. ] 

I shall append to these remarks the speech I delivered on the Tariff 
Commission bill. It is as follows: 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose in this debate to be as briefand 
practical in the expression of my views as possible, preforring. for obvious rea- 
sons, the postponement of all general discussion of details of necessary legisla- 
tion until the revision of the present tariff shall be directly under consideration. 
It is a subject at all times, and in every country, full of difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, and yet it is as old as government itself, and has exhausted, as we know, 
the highest mental efforts of the most celebrated statesmen. Some few points 
have settled and accepted gany, but they are not many, the 
justly esteemed constitutional historian, in his “Europe During the Middle 
Ages" lays down this axiom, which our experience as a people justifies and 

ich will not be disputed : 

“Tt is difficult to name a limit beyond which taxes will not be borne without 
impatience when they appear to be called for by necessity and faithfully applied ; 
nor is it fag pegs for a skillful minister to deceive the people in both these 
respects. But the sting of taxation is wastefulness. What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earnings of his labor, yielded ungrudgingly to 
the public defense, become the spoil of parasites and peculators? Itisthis that 
mortifies the liberal hand of public spirit; and those statesmen who deem the 
security of government to depend not on laws and armies, but on the mora! 
aympeniiee and prejudices of the people, will vigilantly guard against even the 
suspicion of prodigality.” 

It is equally true that excessive taxation, even when it is successful in secur- 
ing excessive revenue, is ultimately destructive of the sources of labor from 
which it is drawn; while at the same time it engenders ext-avagance, corrup- 
tion, and decay. For when the Government sets the example of extravagance, 
it is soon followed in every walk of life, and one does not need to be a prophet 
to foretell the general ruin which must inevitably result. Frugality and econ- 
omy never destroyed any government, while they have built up the most pow- 
erful empires the world has ever witnessed. 

So much for general statement. Revenue laws have been a subject of diseus- 
sion, tion, and anxiety from the earliest days of our political history. In- 
deed, Sabine, in his “ Loyalists of the American Revolution,” states positively 
his cot.victions after careful study of documentary history and state papers that 
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they "teach nothing more clearly than this, namely, that almost every matter 
brought into discussion was practical, and in some form or other related to la- 
vor, to some branch of common industry.” He states further on there were no 
Jess than twenty-nine laws which restricted and bound down colonial industry. 
The manner of raising the necessary revenué for the support of the Govern- 
ment has been, as I have said, at all times in the United States the cause of irri- 
tation tothe people. And we need not be surprised at this, when we consider 
the vast extent of our domain, and the almost endless diversity of productions 

of the soil, and of man urers, and every other branch of human industry. 

` The existing overflowing Treasury bringsa demand for reduction of the tari 
and internal-revenue taxes. In my opinion, in sucha condition of our finances 
reduction of taxation should at once in. Unnecessary taxation is injurious 
to the interests of the people in many d ions. Government has nojustifica- 
tion for the collection of burdensome taxes in excess of the sum ph bye for the 
support of its proper administration. What have we seen in Co ? 
The excess of our resources has induced the presetitation of every conceivable 
scheme to deplete the Treasury, and our expenditures, unless checked in time, 
will enormous proportions bring back again, as prior to 1874, a sat- 
urnalia of extravagance and disgrace. — 
In the matter of taxation we are acting under a written Constitution. ‘Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
py the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
nited States.” I need not enlarge upon our traditional history in this š 
and it will be accepted as true that only at periods of great necessity and ur- 
gency have excise or internal taxes been resorted to, Our present internal-rev- 
enue system grew up out of the necessities of the war, and when those necessi- 
ties cease that taxation should disappear. When the framers of the Constitu- 
tion granted the power to im excise duties it was a pointof serious dispute 
and was agreed to finally only as a resort in case the Government should be in- 
volved in war, and not to be exercised as a permanent mode of raising revenue. 
I will not enlarge upon this; I believe it to be incontrovertible, however men 
may change sides because of other considerations affecting other questions ; and 
I do not forget that Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
—— and the founder of the Democratic party, brought about the repeal of 
nternal or excise taxes as one of the very first acts of his administration as 


President of the United States. 

I favor, therefore, as speedily as ble, a total abolition of our internal-rev- 
enue system, and iam ready to join hands with any and all in this House in 
favor of an equalization of our duties on imports. No one who understands 
the existing tariff laws will deny the justice and necessity of revision. The 
present du were for the most part levied during war and for the purpose of 
raising a large war revenue. It will suffice in this connection to quote the In- 
dustrial League as unanswerable in this rd, as it is an admission on the part 
of those who favor the highest protective duties: 

“They consider such revision desirable for the interests both of the industries 
affi and those of consumers, ly on account of some original imperfec- 
tions in the present tariff, and i on account of the modifi ns which are 
demanded by the changes which have occurred in conditions of production 
and commerce,” 

There should be, however, no vicious assault on these laws. Changes should 
have a firm foundation in reason, and especially should we avoid mere experi- 
mental and purely speculative efforts on this vital subject, Our excess of rev- 
enue now ap) in amount the annual recei from internal or excise 
taxes. If proper economy be exercised in expenditures — can be brought 
within the limits of our ordinary resources of taxation, enabling us without jar 
or friction to repeal internal-tax lw which are inquisitorial and offensive in 
the highest degree. These taxes vexatiously every citizen in his business, 
in his household, and in the affairs of every-day life until they have become 
almost unend e. There is no longer an excuse, in my opinion, for their 
continuance. 

The objection to direct taxes is equally as strong to internal taxes; and either 
or both are justified only by stern prac feen They are irritating and dangerous, 
and internal-revenue taxes entail upon us the keeping up, as at present, some- 
where near five thousand officers engaged in their BR tirarse distributed in 
every oona of every State, tainting, as we know, the source of all power in 
this ublic, the election by the people. Who favors direct tax? No one; 
and if internal taxes were not now im by law, is there a man who 
would risk his political future by asking the system should be put into 
operation? I sincerely believe that there is not a man. 

I did hope when this Congress assembled that before the adjournment of this 
session a very large reduction of internal taxation would have resulted from our 
labors. The Committee on Ways and Means seemed to favor a reduction of 
$70,000,000, but the fiat of a Republican Congressional caucus overruled that Rood 
intent. a the majority o = pper apade caf Leer} ee rone pol on 
party, and ofa y representing a dou! jority of the e even at 
time of its election, Ba rpc the current of anap A n p Sexialetion and in this in- 
stance on a subject which should be non-partisan. Thus the a rege d of re- 
lieving our tax-annoyed and tax-burdened constituents may be lost. 

The regue as ned emanates lrag the ee eng on Ways oo aa 
reaches in t part those mosi e pay, leaving the great y of cou- 
sumers without relief. How long the latter will permit this state of th: to 
continue will probably be dete: atournext Congressional elections. With 
the repeal of internal or excise taxes will comea resort exclusively to duties on 
imports as the main supply of our resources, and I maintain if our Leap ou engi 
a bane within — and reasonable bounds we can from this source derive ade- 
quate revenue for the administration of the Government in all its constitutional 
and legitimate functions. 

The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, of the amountto be raised 
from duties on imports is $217,000,000, and from all other sources, maving out 
internal taxes, $30,000,000; so that the total abolition of excise taxes would still 
leave to the Government in the neighborhood of $250,000,000. 

It must be recollected, however, that while our current annual 
interest on the public debt has been reduced to $61,000,000 (and it will continue 
to decrease), yet there will be a ter increase in liabilities on account of pen- 
sions, ng the years ending June 30, 1877 and 1878, asa criterion, this amount 
of receipts would still, with prudence and frugality, leave a sufficient revenue. 
Let me recapitulate: The net ordinary expenditures for year ending June 30, 
1877, $144,209,963.28; the net ordinary expenditures for year ending June 30, 
1878, $134,463,452.15. In the latter year no appropriations were made for rivers 
and harbors. The amount of appropriations for these objects for the former year 
was about $5,000,000, so that a fair average of the net ordinary expenses based on 
these two years would be $142,000,000. Let us to this amount add on account of 
interest $61,000,000, and for sinking fund about $45,000,000 per annum, a sum 
which I deem sufficient in amount each year toward the liquidation of the ag- 
grerate amount of the debt, and we have a gross sum of expenditure of $5,- 

There will equitably stand to the credit of the sinking fund for the year end- 
ing June 30, 188, taking the bonds already called for payment up toJuly 1,1882, 
$40,423,700. The sinking fund for the current fiscal year and arrearages for prior 
years were fully provided for by calls which matured March 13 last and prior to 
that date. The bonds in call maturing from that date to June 30 next are not 
applied to the sinking fund, because it is full. While the bonds included in calls 
maturing from 13 to June 30, being calls 108 to 112 and of the one 
hund and seventh, amounting to $40, 423,700,are not applied to the sinking 
fund, yet as arrearages haye been in the years past continued to be counted on 


yment of 


book accounts, there is no reason why the payment of our bonds in excess ofthe 
legal requirements of the sinking fund should not equitably be credited, thus 
protecting us against a deficiency in the event that the internal taxes are largely 
reduced or altogether abolished. 

The amount which is ag, Gob by law to be placed tothe credit of the sinking 
fund for the year ending June 30,1883, is $45,122,110.80. By reason of the = 
ments already made there is, therefore, due only an equitable balance of $4,608,- 
410.80 to be credited to sinking fund for year 1853, with period of time from July 
1, 1882, to June 30, 1883—an entire year. 

In my opinion $75,000,000 of payment on account of current pensions and ar- 
rears is as mu th year as can be safely made with due protection against 
frauds, Until the arrears are all paid—say $45,000,000 per year in addition to ap- 
Py i besa of years 1877-"78—we might be required to continue the tax on 
wh „say at.50 cents per gallon, or we could encroach upon and reduce our now 
ex ve unemployed in the nan gg A Admitting there might be a 
moderate deficiency, we have, to meet such deficiency, now in the ury 
$136,000,000 above and ond every claim on the Government dollar for dollar. 

It is thus made plain with economical expenditures and reduced appro- 
priations for the year we are fully provided. 

As I have already said, a heavy reduction or the abolition of internal taxes 
would compel immediate revision of our tariff laws. How that can be done 
with most expedition is the question which most directly concerns us. 

I do not favor a tariff enacted upon the ground of protection simply for the 
sake of protection, because I doubt the existence of any constitutional warrant 
for any such construction or the grant of any such power. It would manifestly 
be in the nature of class legislation, and to such legislation, favoring one class 
at the expense of any other, I have always been op s 

In my nonnen the question of free trade will not arise practically in this 
country during our lives, if ever, so long as we continue to raise revenue by 
duties on imports, and therefore the discussion of that principle is an absolute 
waste of time. After our public debt is paid in full our expenditures can hard! 
be much below $200,000,000, and if this is levied in a business-like and inteili- 

nt manner it will afford adequate protection to every industrial interest in 

e United States. The assertion that the Constitution permits the levying of 
duties in favor of protection “for the sake of protection” is Le pomp uncalled 
for and unnecessary. Both are alike delusory and not involved in any practi- 
cal administrative policy. If brought to the test I believe neither would stand 
foraday. Protection for the sake of protection is prohibition pure and simple 
of ype ETASAN og if there be z Soporan on there will be mesg wnt eta 
and consequently no revenue, leaving necessary expenses of t vern- 
ment to be collected by direct taxes—for internal taxes would interfere with 
Sie pactemive principle, and when the people were generally asked to bear the 
burden of heavy on to sustain class on and the interests of a por- 
tion of our people at the expense of the t bulk of our population there 
would be an erm phatie and conglusive negative, So, too, with free trade, there 
is hardly a man in public life whoady itpureand simple. Nobody wants 
direct taxation, al h it would bring taxation so near and so co. y 
fore the people that Congress would hesitate long before it voted the sums of 
money it now does, if notfor improper, at least for questionable 

Let me cull a few sentences from recent debates to show the feel! 
sul 
> ne Hendricks says: 

“A horizontal tariff is impossible.” 

Senator James B. BECK says: . 

“ Nobody asks or expects this Congress to establish free trade, or tear down 
custom-houses, * * * In adjusting taxation on imports with a view only to 
obtain revenue or‘ for revenue only,’ we never thought of discriminating against 
American industries, or of depriving them of the incidental benefits or protection 
a proper revenue tariff would afford.” 


on this 


nator BAYARD says: 
“The oar to tax by laying duike pe may be so exercised as to do 
what it done ever since the foun: on of the Government, and thatis to give 


an advantage equivalent to the amount of the tax to the American producer or 
manufacturer over his foreign competitors in the same line of production or 
manufacture, and this becomes his protection." 

Senator WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, says: 

“t Nobody is for free trade just now.” 

Senator COKE, of Texas, says: 

“Asan inevitable consequence domestic manufacturers and producers of the 
articles upon which such revenue import duties are laid are to that extent pro- 
tected against Lys competition.” 

Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, in substance reiterates these sentiments. So they 
all say, with rareexception, The real question which is ted and which is 
in controversy is the revision of taxes,so we may hold control of the mar- 
kets of the world for the benefit of our excess of productions over the home 


n and the exercise of the most careful ot ng ae 
ghly investi- 


manufacturing, mining, and industrial 
asthe same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff.” 

It will, in my judgment, bring about a revision, absolutely essential, at an 
earlier day than in any other way now feasible. If I did not sincerely enter- 
tain this conviction, no member on this floor would be more opposed to the 
pending proposition than myself. I believe that the arrangement of our system 
of tariff duties should not rest upon any partisan basis regulated by existing 
parties, but that, on the contrary, it should in a measure be divorced from 

litics, and cease to be a bone of political contention in and out of Congress. 

t should occupy the higher level and command the best efforts of statesman- 
ship of every party. Metternich, one of the ablest as well as one of the most 
successful prime ministers of modern times, said: “ Statesmanship is a practical 
knowledge of a state's resources.” 

A judicious and properly laid tariff should not molest those resources, It 
should be framed so as to give egy as our business at home and our trade 
abroad, Unnecessary and causeless nges are injurious as well to the rev- 
enues and to the industries and commerce of the people. measures to 
cure defects and equalize burdens and benefits are of the advantage 
when pompir and properly enacted. It would bea blessing of incalculable 
value if we could so arrange our legislation as to readjust in the main dutieson 
imports only once in every ten years, and then have them based upon the sta- 
tistics and widest information of our census tables. In this way business mem 
in every branch of production and commerce would know how safely and judi- 
ciously to conduct their transactions, great and small. 

We now really have only a choice between no action and this proposed com- 
mission. It was originally introduced into Con bya Democrat. A bill for 
such a commission was passed during the last Congress at the su tion of a 
Democratic Senator. It has again passed the Senate this year with the aid of 
Democratic votes. It was very generally approved upon the “stump,” in my 
section at least, during the recent Presidential contest. More recently the Ohio 
Democracy affirmed in the following jangaage the 

n 


propriety of its adoption: 
“A tariff for revenue, levied and adjusted 


its details with a view to equity 


in the public burdens and the encouragement of protective industries, withous 
a 
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creating monopolies; and we favor the appointment of a commission to suggest 
a method of revision which shall accomplish this result.” 

Let me quote from one whose views are accepted by those who claim reform 
in the direction of free trade, as they are set forth in the North American Re- 
view of December, 1881, in an elaborate article Mr. David A. Wells. After 
discussing fully the subject of ** Reform in Federal Taxation,” he says: 

“What, then, is to be done? There is but one answer, There must, or ought 
to be, a compromise, on the basis of patriotism and common sense, of all antag- 
onizing interests in furtherance of a reform which has become imperative ; and 
such a compromise is practicable by all parties agreeing to urge upon Congress 
to do at its next session those things only in respect to which a majority of all 
parties may agree should be done. At first eee such a proposition may 
seem absurd and impracticable, but a little reflection will soon convince to the 
contrary. In the first place, no one is likely to object to the Seopeest ofa 
commission to investigate and report on the whole subject of Federal tax re- 
form, although Congress, judging from all precedents, is not likely to be much 
influenced by any report or recommendations which such commission may 
make, unless public attention has in the mean time become largely interested 
in its work and recommendations.” 

The public attention to which Mr. Wells alludes has already been vı fully 
called to this subject, and to an extent which he himself did not expect w. he 
penned that article. er 

The Senate has shown at this session an indisposition to respond to any effort 
which might have been made in this House, for it has anticipated the House in 
the creation of a tariff commission by an overwhelming vote. It has been fre- 
quently charged in this debate that object of this bill was delay. There is 
no justification, in my opinion, for such an assertion. Its inevitable tendency 
and effect must be in the nature of things to hasten a thorough (por mona ee 
adjustment ofall questions in disputeas to tariff amendmentand reform. 
the ground of action is uncertain and the elements of the problem are not fully 
known, or are ly and imperfectly understood, legisiation is generally in- 
quar Indeed, it may be said in such cases that when it esca doing serious 

njustice to the industries of the le or to the revenues of the Government, 
it has the result, alwaysto be avoided by wise and prudent legislators, of irrita- 
tion and excitement, disturbance òf values, and oftentimes individual ruin, 

Self-interest controls the world, however much men may turn fine periods 
and grow eloquent in swelling sentences aboutabstractions; and while men will 
suffer patiently and yield pe H to stern necessity they will not submit 
quietly to what is causelessly and idly to their loss and annoyance. 

When every element which can enter tariff revision is known; when every 
interest, large and small. is scanned and measured ; when proper objects of tax- 
ation are reached and adjusted in their proper relations; when those items are 
eliminated which only embarrass and produce confusion, then indeed tariff 
legislation is made easy and sure and of happiest consequences. - 

The charge that we are improperly parting with our constitutional functions 
in the of this bill is invalid, and should have no influence upon our de- 
liberations and action, 

The duties delegated to the commission do not extend beyond the power of 
recommendation. Yet I hope and believe their review when presented will be 
of so broad, comprehensive, and catholic a character as to command for it asa 
uae of action in reform of taxation the approval of thinking men of all par- 
ties. 

The fourth section of the bill provides that the commission shall make its 
final report of the results of its investigation and the testimony taken in the 
course of the same not later than the first Monday of December, 1882, and it 
shall cause the testimony taken to be printed from time to time and distributed 
to members of Congress by the Publie ter, and shall also cause to be printed 
for the use of Congress 2,000 copies of its final report, together with the testi- 
mony. 

Can langu: be more explicit to prevent delay? It means tariff revision, in- 
telligent and just, at the iest practicable moment. I trust that after the pas- 
sage of this act—of which at present thereseems to be but little doubt—authori 
will be given to the Committee on Ways and Means by this House to enable 
to assemble about the 10th day of November next, then to proceed immediately 
to formulate a bill based upon the testimony taken, and which they will, with 
all other members, receive from time to time, Then at the opening of the ses- 
sion in December that committee will be ready to report forthwith its measure 
of relief to the House for action before the Committee on Appropriations will 
require the time for general appropriation bills. 

I have given notice of a pi to offer an amendment providing that this 
commission shall be com of two members of the Senate and th 
bers of the House, with four civilian experts, the latter to be operons by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
favoring a mixed commission is that there may be upon the floor oi 
some responsible nsors for the report to be made who will feel it incumbent 
upon them to see that it does not go for naught, but is supported and pushed to 
practical results. 

Now, I might add that while I have no direct assurance of the fact, yet Iam 
led to believe that the President will, in the composition of this commission, 
whether exclusively of civilians or on! ially, select men who have givena 
lifetime to the study of the history and phil y of tariff taxation. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, when re is made to draw party lines onthe 
et of the tariff, lam strengthened in the conviction thatin what I havesaid 

y I am sustained by the solemn and deliberate declarations of the Demo- 
eratic party in national convention for more than forty years. It will bea fitting 
conclusion, therefore, to recall some of the words of wisdom of the statesmen 
of former times. 

Seeing what the great men of the past have done, we may take heart and 
tread the path of triumph by emulating their worthy actions. I submit the ex- 
pressions of the conventions alluded to, as as they relate to revenues and 
expenditures, The first plank of the platform of the ocratic national con- 
vention which met in timore May 5, 1840, is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of Government to enforce and 
practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to be raised than is requ to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government.” 

The Democratic national convention which met at Baltimore May 27, 1844, 
was to the same purpose. 

The platform of the Democratic convention at Baltimore May 22, 1848, con- 
tained the following declaration of Democratic faith : 

“` Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is uired to defray the necessary ex- 
paes. id se Government rye for the pen it certain Coan c the debt 
erea y the prosecution of a just and necessary war, after ceful relations 
shall have been restored.” = 

The platform of the Democratic convention at Baltimore, June 1, 1852, con- 
tains the following words as to the revenues and expenditures: 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs; and that 
no more revenue ought to be raised than is uired to dotes the necessary ex- 
l einer the Government and for the gradual butcertain extinction of the pub- 

ic debt.” 

The same resolution was adopted at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2,1856; at Charles- 
ton, S. C., April 23, 1860, and at Baltimore, June 18, 1860, 


The Democratic convention of 1864,at Saint Louis,on August 29, passed no 
tariff resolution. 
The Democratic platform of 1868, in New York city, has the following resolu- 


tion: 

“ And a tariff for revenue upon fore m and such equal taxation under 
the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manu- 
factures, and as will, withont impairing the revenue, impose the least burden 


upon and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests of the 


coun < 
i * Sn national Democratic convention of Baltimore, July 9, 1872, resolved as 

ows: 
Ois We demand asystem of Federal taxation which shall not unnecessarily in- 
terfere with the industry of the people, and which shall provide the means nec- 
to pay the expenses of the Government, economically administered ; the 
iiia the interest on the public debt, and a moderate reduction annually of 
the principal thereof; and izing that there are in our midst honest but 
irreconcilable differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of 
protection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to eens! of 
their Co: ional districts and to the decision of the Congress thereon wholly 

free from Executive interference or dictation.” 

The Saint Louis convention of 1876 declared as follows: 

“Reform is necessary in the sum and mode of Federal taxation, to the end 
that capital may be set free, from distrust and labor lightly burdened, 

“We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a monster 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, not a 
ga ove 2 revenue; it has impoverished any industries to subsidize a few; 

t prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor ; it has 
d ed American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high seas; 
it cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad and 
depleted the returns of American agriculture and industry, followed by half our 
people; it costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, ob- 
structs the processes of production. and wastes the fruits of labor; it promotes 
fraud, fosterssmuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest mer- 
chants, We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue.” 

The platform of 1880 at Cincinnati declared "for revenue only.” 

These utterances of the Democratic party, assembled from all parts of the 
United States in national convention, teach their own lesson to the it gen- 
eration and need no further comment at my hands. It will not do for any pub- 
lic man to narrow his mind on such a momentous question as that which affects. 
not only the integrity of the Government, but brightens or darkens the home 
of iÀ citizen just as we shall . Speculative philosophers have con-. 

i e most fascinating forms of government, but w. ver they have been 
subjected to the touchstone of practical operation have gone most shame-. 
fully to pieces. It will not do for men tosay: Ihave down this theoretical 
ree Bad and you must not go beyond it. 

“ There is a divinity that shapes our en 
Rough-hew pinan Morey we will.” ae 

If Canute had not moved his chair upon the sea-shore the incoming tide would 
have overwh him and his weak advisers under the mighty waves of the 
sea. 

We are no longer a few scattered, isolated colonies of three millions of people, 
hugging the coast from Massachusetts to Georgia. In 1880 we were a un 
nation of fifty millions of inhabitants, with industries of the diversity, 
and grown to such size and power as successfully to contest markets of the 
world, and with a military prestige that has surprised and kept in awe the most 
warlike nations. 

In the year 1903 we are told that, according to the o rate of increase, 
we will have one hundred millions of people. Is there any human mind that. 
can foresee all the possibilities of a free republic of such vast proportions, lead- 
ing the coming century in wise peaton Is there one so foolhardy who will 
stand up and say he knows all ut it, and that the wondrous ways of God 
shall bend to his peremptory n? If there be, he can vote against this 
bill. [Great applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN-- 
DALL] has twelve minutes of his hour remaining. 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield two minutes to my coll e [Mr. CURTIN]; 
and ten minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo]. 

Mr. CURTIN addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. Chairman, it has been so often said, especially 
on this side of the House, by members of the Democratic party who are - 
in the majority on this question, that those of us who belong to that 
party and are opposed to this measure are unwilling to go upon the. 
record that I can not refrain from speaking the sentiments which actu- 
ate me in giving my vote against the so-called Morrison bill. And I 
want to say in all frankness to these gentlemen that as for myself per-- 
sonally, and my relations to the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent on this floor, I would be glad, so far as publicity is con- 
cerned, if you could write on the face of the sun the fact that I am 
opposed to and shall vote against this measure. 

With due deliberation, deprecating unwise agitation, I voted against , 
its consideration. Well, sir, it has been considered. Memorized dec- 
lamations and studied essays have been delivered for and against. 

We were told that its discussion would bring to these Halls the voice - 
of many millions crying for its adoption. What has followed? The 
jingle of wine-glasses has been heard on Brooklyn Heights, the plaudits . 
of the Republican Beechers and Sh the rattle of the festival 
dishes on Murray Hill, New York, and the soft and delicate applause 
of the perfumed élite of Chicago, but never the gentlest whisper from 
the conventicles of honest labor or the ranks of struggling toil. Are 
gentlemen blind? ‘All reforms come from and originate in the ranks 
of the great common people. Christianity itself was not propagated 
by the wise and learned of the conceited sanhedrim, but was preached 
by fishermen and fructified by the blood of carpenters. The honest 
theorist may be a Baptist in the wilderness, but he preaches in cabins 
instead of congresses. But gentlemen say we must have a distinctive 
issue. Sir, great issues grow up in the natural order of events, and 
come not at the peremptory bidding of long-haired magazinists and 
short-brained editors. 

Now, in the few moments allowed me, I come to the consideration of 
this bill with no plundered proceeds of the public Library, with no pad- 
ding from statistics, and with no fatiguing list of fallacious figures te. 
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appall the members of this House. Let the overburdened and groaning | address. 
record muddle the curious investigator, but let it be ours to speak | could be eloquent; but he was talking in advance of his time. 


simple sense to sensible people. 

I want within the few minutes allowed me to address a common-sense 
argument to the great American Commons as to why I, a member of 
the Democratic party, vote against this measure. 

There are three schools of thought on this question. There is the 
protectionist, who advocates of protection for its own sake, and would 
acknowledge no limitation as to amount from any constitutional view. 
No Democrat who has learned his creed aright can be found upholding 
such constitutional construction. After him, on the opposite extreme, 
comes the free-trader, crying either revolution or reform, as may best 
suit his convenience and subserve his end. He may be constitutional, 
but he is impracticable, un-American, visionary, and dangerous. He 
advances to the music of our chief commercial competitor and wins 
his triumphs to the stirring notes of ‘‘Rule Britannia.” He is cosmo- 
politan; talks of the brotherhood of man, the fraternity of races, the 
coalescing of all creeds, and addresses himself to a millennium of uni- 
versal peace and catholic freedom. His soul pants, and not in vain, 
for the martyr’s crown, while he contemns the victor’s sword. He is 
for this bill as a feeble step toward his great goal. 

I admire him when honest and hate him when masked, but pity him 
always. It has been said that truthis sometimes found at the bottom 
of a well. Certainly here it is found on the solid rock of self-evident 
truth, between the shifting sands that constitute the promontories of 
error. On this momentous question, founded upon the life-long teach- 
ings of the immortal Jefferson and the heroic Jackson and a gal- 
axy of illustrious Democratic statesmen, it found a voice in the much- 
criticised Ohio platform, and was re-echoed in New Jersey, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and N Carolina. 

In brief, it took the middle and constitutional Democratic grounds . 
It demanded a revenue tariffas prescribed by the Constitution, but recog- 
nized and witnessed for the protective feature within the revenue line. 
It demanded a discrimination and honest revision in the interest of 
labor alone, and cried out between every line, ‘‘ From the horrors of hori- 
zontal humbu good Lord deliver us!’’ It asked for the abolition 
of the internal-revenue war taxes of which on another occasion I have 
spoken in this House. It oe free trade, scourged unconstitu- 
tional protection, and demanded careful revision to put down monopo- 
lies tt is opposed to this bill, which, having free trade for a beacon, 
‘swings its remorseless scythe to horizontally reduce, without regard to 
size, shape, or condition; which pierces the heart of the struggling in- 
dustry and barely touches the towering locks of giant monopoly; which 
inaugurates a ruinous agitation while impotent to accomplish the slight- 
est result. Sir, in the course of events we will outgrow unn 
imposts, and in the mean time our tariffs must be founded on the dif- 
ferences in wages, the bettering of the condition of labor, and the up- 
holding of home markets for our agricultural products. I do not be- 
lieve this country is solely great by reason of tariffs, but I much fear 
she would not be so strong but for restrictive imposts. 

I love the noble and historic party to which I belong because I love 
my country, and I am convinced my country would be happier and 

more free, more dignified, and more honestly conducted under its rule. 
This great and constitutional party has ever-living issues in the nicely 
adjusted balances of our Federal system; in upholding the rights and 
dignity of the individual citizen, maintaining his freedom, and securing 


his happiness; in curbing monopoly and restricting government; in’ 


forever defending home rule and the proper sovereignty of the States; 
in reforming the Government and purifying its branches; in a word, 
keeping alive by precept and practice grand, yet simple, constitutional 
democracy! It must not be allowed to chase an ignis fatuus in the de- 
lusive hope of victory upon the platform of a chimera of the brain. Its 
platform must not be built upon the tracts of Cobden and the selfish 
arguments made to order in Birmingham and Manchester. The free- 
trade enthusiast is ever turning to England as the Mecca of his hopes. 
For six hundred years they say England groveled and groaned under 
the protective system, and only became ‘‘ roast-beef, merry England ” 
under free trade. 

Sir, there is a crushing and demonstrative answer to this—an answer 
which appeals to the eye and needs no sophistry of argument to render 
it more effective. If England under free trade is happy, merry, pros- 
perous England, then, sir, account to me if you can for the long train of 
emigrant ships that under her free-trade flag disembark annually their 
thousands of poverty-stricken emigrants on our shores. Account to 
me, if you can, for the pathways of human bones of her famine-stricken 
subjects that cover the bed of the Atlantic, whose souls took flight from 
their hunger-blighted tenements ere they could reach our tariff-pro- 
tected shores. 

Sir, I say this without prejudice, and I trust I am too sensible and 

triotic, were I even now convinced that this was a reciprocity of 

nefit to her and us, to advocate the absurd policy of the boy who 
went without his dinner to spite his schoolmaster. But as yet I do 
not see such reciprocity. 

T listened with t pleasure to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HURD], admired his eloquence, and was struck with his zeal. But, 
sir, I can not coincide in his judgment. He did not make a practical 
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He was speaking of a theme upon which the very stones 
His 
speech may have been the language of a prophet, but it certainly was 
not the sound judgment of a statesman. He was speaking of the time 
when the entire world, advanced to a higher civilization, will have 
given in its adherence to the brotherhood of man. But, unfortunately, 
we have not arrived at that glorious period of cosmopolitanism. We 
arestill struggling in the daysofnationalism. The policy of the nations 
of the earth is against cosmopolitanism and in favor of upholding their 
own industries and theirown people to the exclusion of all others with 
whom they are either unwilling or unable to compete. 

I do not wonder that the gentleman gave vent toa burst of eloquence 
when he spoke of that glorious epoch to which he looks forward when 
he said that the whispering waves that break upon the sands of the 
seashore speak freedom—when he told us that the winds that whistle 
around the eaves of the farmer’s dwelling in the West speak freedom. 
Sir, nature proclaims peace and harmony, but unfortunately sin has 
planted discord and strife. 

The advance of humanity to complete accord with the teachings of 
the evangels and the lessons of nature has been slow butsure. Over the 
wastes and moors of degradation and poverty, up the flinty paths of suf- 
fering and martyrdom, besprinkled with blood, humanity has toiled 
through weary centuries of and crime, It has not yet reached 
the universal brotherhood of which the gentleman from Ohio speaks. 
Mutual charity and reciprocal kindness must precede such catholic fra- 
ternity. While one nation goes armed, universal peace is impossible. 
National selfishness compels national protection. The unholy caste of 
monarchy puts up barriers against complete social and mercantile in- 
tercourse with the free people of a republic. 

Sir, we are practical men; and we are compelled to deal in practical 
times with a practical question. I tell the gentleman from Ohio, in the 
light of every-day facts, that the people of the United States are not 
prepared to adopt his theories, and that free trade can not yet be ac- 
eomplished in this land by the voice of the American people. I, sir, 
am candid enough to confess in connection with what has been said by 
the illustrious statesman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that I 
am jealous of English influence, whether it is in the market or in the 
field or in the forum, in the social circle or the political Congress. 
And, sir, I am reminded that in another nation dominated by British 
power, which forced its trade upon those downtrodden people, com- 
pelling them to accept a debased currency and forbidding them to ex- 
port anything and compelling them to buy everything English—a great 
man arose in the majesty of his genius (I allude to Dean Swift) and in 
advising his countrymen to ostracize in the markets of the world British 
influence, gave vent to this memorable sentence: ‘‘ My fellow-country- 
men, I would burn everything English except English coal.” And 
I know, sir, that there are millions of American citizens in this land 
who are as jealous of that influence as I am, and who would voice the 
sentiments which I do here to-day, could they be heard on the floor of 
this House. 

We have been told, sir, that this bill is a step toward free trade, and 
a panacea for the evils which this land is suffering. I do not be- 
lieve, and I have not been convinced, that this land is suffering alone 
from the evils of overprotection. When I look around and see the suf- 
fering millions of this land ground down by railroad monopolies, tel- 
egraph monopolies, imported pauper labor, extravagant and centralized 
government, and by iniquitous land laws, I am unwilling to concede 
that overprotection is the only evil and the only bane from which the 
American people are suffering. 

Seeing the zealous conduct of members here in advocating this meas- 
ure to the exclusion of every other method of redress for the evils 
against which the people are crying, one would almost beled to believe 
this to be the sum of all iniquities and the only disease of the body- 
politic. 

Why do not members of this House address themselves to other prac- 
tical reforms? When millions of free lands of the United States are 
being taken up by the acreocracy of Europe; when that public domain 
which is the foundation of our prosperity and the only hope for the per- 
petuity of this Republic is being taken up by foreign syndicates; when 
it is the duty of this House to pass a law that shall stop the London, 
the Scotch, and the other European companies from taking up the 
lands that belong to free Americans; when it is our duty to take back 
and make part of the public domain that immense acreage which be- 
longs to the American people, but which has been robbed from them 
by railroad corporations; when there are such things to be done for the 
laboring people; when bureaus are to be established; when labor is to 
be educated by correct figures and statistics; when conspiracy laws are 
to be repealed; when centralization is to be checked and Government 
reformed; when labor and capital are to be harmonized on just princi- 
ples; when commerce between the States is to be regulated in the inter- 
est of the merchant and farmer; when a thousand evils @re crying with 
a million tongues at the doors of this House, the only answer they can 
get is that there is but one evil from which we suffer, and that is the 
protective tariff. 

Millions are watching our course as to the public lands for the hun- 
dreds who are’interested in radical tariff agitation. Free land for free 
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men is more than free trade for men who can not buy and have notany- 
thing tosell. From thequaking castles of feudalism in Europe the bogus 
lords and masquerading uises are hurrying to erect their robber 
holds on the free prairies of the West. If these invasions are not 
checked the American freeman farmer, noble, manly, and self-reliant, 
will soon give way to the cringing tenant of a transplanted lord. The 
independent and intelligent freeholder is the hope of the Republic, and 
the Republic is founded upon a free soil, not shadowed by feudalism 
and not blighted by monopoly. The public domain is the heritage of 
our people; and no people can be happy, free, and prosperous who are 
not strongly intrenched on the soil they till. 

Sir, the action of these gentlemen reminds me of a false diagnosis of 
a physical disease. The patient comes to the physician suffering many 
evils, and he diagnoses the case simply to please a hobby or in the 
light of a specialty, and he offers him a universal with the same 
effrontery and audacity that a quack vender of nostrums peddles his 
wares to the sound of a drum and an absurd eloquence. 

I have heard it said by members of this House that they have edu- 
cated their districts, that they have gone to Republican districts and 
planted this sentiment of truth and justice, as they call it. I tell 
them, sir, to-day, but I hope I am a false prophet, that the crop which 
they planted in the fall, when they were elected on free-trade princi- 
ples, was seed sown upon thin soil, and that when the storm shall beat 
upon it, when the scorching sun of this summer and the fatal frost of 
next November shall blight it, they will find they have made a great 
mistake. They have diverted the patient with the novelty of the rem- 
edy, but they have not eradicated the disease from which he suffers. 

I perceive by the clock my time is limited. I wish to say, so far as 
we of the Democratic party who are opposed to this bill are concerned, 
that we have no hesitation here to-day. We believe we are doing our 
duty to our country and to our people. We believe that we are advo- 
cating the cause of eternal truth and justice. We believe we are up- 
holding the dignity of American labor, making stronger the Republic, 
and perpetuating a great and historic party. 

I know we will not be applauded in this hour of passion. I want no 
applause from that side of the Chamber. I do not court Republican 
smiles, but I wish to say, as a noble Virginian said when Cornwallis 
surrendered and the American Army, with bad taste, gave vent to 
cheers—I wish to say with the noble Me. anes: George Washington, who 
raised his hand in a deprecating attitude and said: “‘ My countrymen, 
do not cheer; let posterity cheer.” [Applause.] When the passions of 
this hour shall have subsided, when reason resumes her sway, the Dem- 
ocrats who vote against this bill will look with confidence for vindication 
from their countrymen and for the approbation of their party. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will yield ten minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY. ] 

Mr. FINDLAY. Mr. Chairman, it is a familiar experience in boat- 
racing to take a man’s water, but as this is in the open course of com- 
petition it passes without comment or objection. Here in the House 
we reverse the process, and take a man’s wind with his permission and 
use it against him. 

I would much rather have spoken in my own time than to be under 
seeming obligations for courtesy which I am forced to use against the 
gentleman granting it. It seems an impolite and an ungenerous thing 
toget ten minutes and then use them in trying to defeat a measure which 
the gentleman who has yielded the time has so much at heart. 

But I am against his bill in principle and details. It is to me like 
Dr. Johnson’s mutton, ill-fed, ill-cooked, and ill-dressed. Whether it 
shall be ill-killed or not depends upon the vote we are about to take. 
It is entitled “A bill to reduce im duties and war-tariff taxes.” 
Was it not enough—would not the title of the bill have discharged any 
proper function belonging to it if it had stopped with the reduction of 
duties? Why ‘‘war-tariff taxes?” Is this an ap) to the anti-war 
sentimert? Is this the reverse side of the bloody shirt? Is it your de- 
sign to stir up enmity against the tariff not only upon principles of free 
trade, but by appealing to the memories of the war in that quarter 
where they are coupled with a sense of oppression and defeat? Let 
your bill stand upon its true basis; let it fly its true colors. 

You denounce the gentleman from Connecticut, who was carrying the 
banner of Democracy before the most of you were born, because he insti- 
tuted an argumentative comparison between the Constitution of the 
United States and the Confederate States. You said that it was not fair 
to appeal to prejudice ina discussion of this kind. Idid not understand 
him as appealing to it. But your bill in its very title is an appeal to 

rejudice from another quarter. It is as much as to say, ‘‘ Men of the 
South, here is an epportunity; abolish this war tax; get rid of this relic 
of conquest and subjugation; get back to that which took effect 
just previous to the actual outbreak of hostilities.” Whether this was 
the motive or not, the South, with some few notable exceptions, has 
to a man seconded every attempt from the organization of this House to 
the present time to wage war upon the tariff, and is now almost a unit 
in favor of this bill. 

Iam against the titleof the bill. It is a bill to get rid of war taxes, 
and at the same time proclaims a principle of eternal war against 
American mechanics and manufacturers, It smites with more than 
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the indiscriminate fury of Herod, for it not only slaughters the inno- 
cents of 2 years and under, but it lays its murdering hand upon all in- 
dustries, young or old, alike. 

Sir, the first petition considered by the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution of the United States came up from thecity of Baltimore, from 
mechanics and tradesmen, seven hundred strong, in favor of pro- 
tection of American industry. The workingmen of that day at least 
believed that a judicious tariff was what it was afterward declared to 
be by General Jackson when he took the Southern heresy by the throat, 
a wise measure for the fostering of home industry. 

That petition was in strict consonance with the growth and develop- 
mentof those institutional ideas of which the Constitution was the em- 
bodied expression. The first petition brought before the confederate 
congress on this subject, if any such there was, must, in the nature of 
things, have been the direct opposite. It must have recited in ac- 
cordance with section 8 of the constitution of that government that a 
tariff for the protection of any branch of industry was an economic 
error, a philosophical fallacy, and an enormous commercial blunder. 

There is a reason and a deep one for this. The United States Gov- 
ernment was formed in part for the creation, extension, and promotion 
of manufactures. The Confederate States Government was formed for 
the purpose of stimulating and encouraging agriculture. Its labor was 
slave, and no other form of development was possible. For this they 
went to war—not for slavery, but for free trade. The thinkers, the 
great men of the South, the seers of the people, reveled in the vision 
of a commercial alliance with England, of which the basis was to be 
unlimited cotton and cheap manufactures. That is the vision of the 
free-traders of to-day. It is not 20 percent. off to-day, 10 per cent. to- 
morrow; it is not merely to get rid of war taxes, but war-tariff taxes; 
which means, if I understand it, the tariff itself. 

There is no use trying to disguise or dodge the issue. It is protection 
on the one hand and free trade on the other. Every sentiment which 
has been applauded on this side of the House is a free-trade sentiment. 
The more extreme, the louderthe applause. ‘‘ Down withthe walls and 
out to the seas!" cries an enthusiastic disciple of this doctrine which is to 
give a new force to a national pace already tremendous. ‘‘Do not be 
content with the coping or a layer or two of stone underneath. Away 
with a horizontal cut; down with the wall, the whole wall, foundation 
and all!’’ cries that impetuous son of Ohio, and thunders of applause 
roll out the sentiment to the country. It is not reduction of duties 
that you are after. The title to your billisa sham; itis free trade and 
internal taxation. 

There have been times, Mr. Chairman, since I became a member of 
this body when I was inclined to think that the record of its proceed- 
ings as published was a mistake, on account of the opportunity it of- 
fered for printing the views of gentlemen—the only genuine raw ma- 
terial that I know of—at the public and thereby tomona 
that active elocution which has been wittily described as the na‘ 
state of the average American. I have seen cause, however, to revise 
this judgment, and now regard the RECORD as a friendly conductor to 
take the sting, as it were, out of the tail of the storm, and thus emas- 
culated to permit it to rumble and lighten overhead in intermittent 
thunder and harmless heat lightning. 

Why, sir, imagine all this spontaneous eloquence in manuscript, all 
this indignant passion on paper, all this fresh sympathy for the suffer- 
ing masses, ing from the perennial fountain of Maynard’s ink, and 
no outlet for it. _Who'could picture the consequences of such enforced 
congestion? Who could measure the loss of a generous constituency 
or a humbugged public? Let us have the RECORD by all means. It 
is nature’s safety-valve, a crater for pent-up volcanoes, a national boil 
or ulcer, by which when the flow is freest we may gather, upon the 
soundest principles of pathology, that there is something wrong in the 

. Ubi fluxus, ibi irritatio. 

The bill before the committee, Mr. Chairman, is entitled ‘‘ A bill to 
reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes.” I voted inst its con- 
sideration, and it is my present purpose to present in as brief and com- 
pact form as possible the reasons of a public character which induced 
me to give that vote. I had other reasons of another character which 
it would be improper on this occasion to bring into the discussion, 

I have always regarded the tariff as the debatable ground of political 
economists and not of politicians. The deep questions which lie im- 
bedded far beneath the surface of this subject are to be brought to the 
light by some p: apparatus of long reach and persistence like 
the diamond-drill. The ordinary Congressional probe will not answer. 
I do not believe that it is a local question or that it should be remitted 
to each Co ional district for settlement, as at least one Democratic 
platform declared, but I believe that the question is national in its 
scope, and as such should be determined by this House upon considera- 
tion as purely non-partisan as a shipping bill, a bankrupt bill, or a bill 
regulating interstate commerce. 

Approaching its consideration from this standpoint, the first observa- 
tion I have to make is that certainty is the essential and fundamental 
idea of all law. No man has any difficulty in conforming to the re- 
quirements of the physical world, because they are certain and uniform 
in their operation. He may violate them if he sees fit to take the con- 
sequences; but he knows with absolute certainty that those conse- 
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quences will follow, and that there is no possible escape. The sun 
has risen in his appointed place without the deviation of a millionth 
of an inch; the seasons have succeeded each other in regular order, and 
the whole economy of nature has been conducted from the beginning, 
like the ongoings of the Almighty Himself, without ‘‘ variableness or 
shadow of turning.” 

The laws which we make for ourselves, however, necessarily partake 
of human infirmity, and will be more or less distinguished by fickle- 
ness or caprice, as that infirmity is excessively or moderately developed. 
The moral economy, too, is continually changing, while the physical 
remains comparatively stationary, and this constant fluctuation requires 
corresponding changes in the laws. It is impossible, therefore, that 
any law of human devising should attain to that degree of certainty 
and stability which distinguishes the operation of natural law, and 
very wisely too, since if it were not so bad and foolish legislation 
might be difficult of modification or repeal. But while this is true, it 
is also true that uncertainty in the laws as well asin everything else 
is the mother of confusion and disorder. This is specially true of any 
law which affects the people in their business, commereial and indus- 
trial, relations with other nations and among themselves. 

There are about eleven hundred items entering into the daily use and 
consumption of the people which are made the subjects of tariff changes. 
The most of these items represent articles of manufacture or growth 
which are made or produced at home, passing through a process of dis- 
tribution more or less complex before they reach the consumer, and 
most, if not all, coming into competition with similar articles made or 
produced in other countries. The tariffis thus directly connected with 
the importers, the manufacturers, the laboring classes, the transporta- 
tion agencies, the middle-men, and the consumers of the country, and 
in fact there is no law upon our statute-book that affects so many and 
so vast interests and with which it is so difficult and dangerous to 
meddle. 

Such being the general necessity for stability in legislation, and such 
the special necessity for it in the case of the tariff, I was unwilling to 
disturb a status scarce ten months old. It seemed to me that one of 
all the infant industries which stood most in need of protection, and I 
was not willing to change the legislative bases of industry and com- 
merce as I change my clothes, with the recurrence of the season. I do 
not believe that any law which concerns so many interests ought to be 
changed except upon the gravest considerations, and when change is re- 
solved upon it ought to be carried out in pursuance of a system, con- 
ceived and executed upon the basis of large and permanent results. 

This brings me to my second objection to this bill. Its distinguish- 
ing feature is what is known as the horizontal cut, by which the ex- 
erescences of a system confessedly overgrown and abnormal as well as 
the healthy parts are to be lopped off by a uniform rule of excision, 
applicable to all alike. This has been fixed at 20 per cent., not because 
that sum bears any relation to the reduction which any particular item 
in the schedules can stand, but because the net result of the reduction 
in the aggregate, as estimated, calculated upon this rate per cent., will 
amount to about such a sum as may be safely abated from our redun- 
dant revenue. In other words, this revenue can be safely reduced, say, 
thirty to thirty-five millions; and treating the problem simply as an 
arithmetical one, the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
find that 20 per cent. off will give the required result. They have 
coolly marked down the whole list at a certain rate per cent., and have 
made the laborious and remarkable discovery that this cent, re- 
duction will diminish the totality of revenue to a certain Per- 
haps I should be nearer the truth if I said that they arrived at this 
result not by a process of their own, but by a deduction accomplished 
by an expert in the Treasury Department. 

The work of the majority of this committee was simply to resolve 
that they would take off 20 per cent., with a limitation that the rate 
should not fall below the basis established by the Morrill tariff, and 
then the expert came in and showed by comparative tables what in 
detail upon each article or group and what the aggregate in general of 
such reduction would amount to. 

But, sir, a bill is to be denounced not simply because it is upon its 
face a lazy bill. Sir Isaac Newton was not very busily engaged when, 
according to tradition, the apple fell, which, unlike that other apple 
that brought chaos and confusion into the world, started the imagina- 
tion of the philosopher into a conception of the universal law of order. 
The fact is, if tradition is to be believed, this profound mathematician 
was flat of his back, enjoying perhaps his after-dinner repose beneath 
the shade of the tree, when he received that shock which, like that fired 
at Lexington, was heard round the world. 

The genius of intuition is not confined to physics. It is not to the 
philosophers alone that such brilliant strokes occur. The statesman, 
too, has his rapt moments of high intellectual frenzy when he feels 
the future in the instant and sweeps from the zenith to the nadir. So 
Beaconsfield was stirred by the impulse of immortality when he forged 
the Egyptian link in the British chain of commercial supremacy. So 
Bismarck’s lofty soul caught the first dawnings of the Germanic Empire. 
And who shall say that we lag in the rear of these comprehensive in- 
tuitions, when we can point to a Democratic Committee of Ways and 
Means rectifying the inequalities, iniquities, contradictions, and ab- 


surdities of the present tariff by a single stroke of the pen, on the 
principles of free trade, moderated and chastened by the Republican 
standard of protection in 1861? 

Who shall say that we do not with a single leap go far beyond those 
degenerate prophets of England and Germany when we accomplish all 
this by the simple contrivance of trimming all the trees in this orchard 
the same length without regard to whether they are big or little, yo 
or old, or whether they require or can stand any trimming at all? 
use a figure which implies that the reforming hand is applied to en- 
courage and stimulate, and not to check and dwarf, this growth. The 
pruning-knife is put in here, not to kill the trees, but to develop them 
into more vigorous shoots, yielding a larger and more generous fruitage. 
Is not the horizontal process a somewhat singular one to accomplish this 
result? If encouragement is really what is meant, is it not patent to 
the dullest observation that the depleting process which may add new 
life and vigor to one will kill another? 

But, sir, thisisnot whatis meant, The avowed object is not encour- 
agement but obstruction. The chargeisthat thesesources of revenue are 
drains upon the prosperity of the people, and that this bill of pains and 
penalties is only a step in the right direction. That means, if it mean 
anything, that a tariff is not the proper mode of raising the national rev- 
enue; that the true principle regulating the commercial relations of the 
modern world is the freest interchange of commodities, and that any 
burden or restriction upon this intercourse by the levy of the impost 
duty is a mistake, and a barbarous relic of a crude and exploded system 
of taxation. 

This bill, which is the ‘‘step,’’ and the “‘ right direction ” which is to 
follow, if it means anything, means that the internal revenue is to 
succeed the external as the fixed, steady, and permanent source of sup- 
ply for the Federal Government. This isdenied, I know, by those who 
choose to call themselves revenue reformers, as distinguished from free- 
traders, but every one at all familiar with the history of political 
changes knows that the moderate men of a party are invariably dragged 
up to the plane occupied by its more extreme members. Revenue re- 
form, if by that is meant mere reduction in the revenue, is a meaning- 
less cry. That can be accomplished by reducing the internal as well 
as the external revenue. 

The free-trade clubs, the doctrinaires and hobby riders, the men of 
enthusiasm and convictions, the ierg in a word, in the party only 
look upon this bill as a short step in the direction of the true goal, 
which with them is free trade. There are men to-day protesting that 
they are not free-traders who in a very few years will be compelled to 
atone for their early shortcomings by a more daring advocacy of the 
cause than even its leaders will now attempt. 

Consider for a moment the principle, if principle there be, underly- 
ing this bill. Opinion upon the tariff seems to shade off into three dis- 
tinct and well-defined classifications. There are those who believe in 
protection for protection’s sake; there are those who believe in such 
protection as may be incident to the raising of revenue by such a dis- 
crimination in the levying of the impost duty as will encourage domestic 
manufactures; and there are those who believe in a tariff for revenue 
only, to be established without regard to protective discrimination. 

In what class do the supporters of this bill fall? Apparently in 
neither. They deny the right to protect for protection’s sake. They 
affirm the same policy when they lop off protective duties at the same 
rate through the whole list of dutiable articles, and yet they can not 
be classed with the “revenue only” disciples, because by a singular 
contradiction their project rests upon the high protective tariff of 1861. 
The result of this curious jumble puts them in favor of substantial pro- 
tection and yet against it, in favor of incidental protection and yet 
against it, in favor of a tariff for revenue only and yet in favor of the 
Morrill tariff, which had protection in its eye quite as much as revenue. 

This I say is their apparent position, but when we come to examine 
it a little more closely we find that it is not their actual one, but that 
underlying these apparent inconsistencies there is a specific, definite pur- 
pose that gives method to their madness. This bill takes off 20 per cent. ; 
but, like faith, it is declared to be the substance of things hoped for and 
the evidence of things notseen. It is to be followed up at the next ses- 
sion—I will not say the next Congress, for that is a materialization of 
faith I would not be bold enough to attempt—with still other and fur- 
ther reductions upon the horizontal plan, which of itself is an irrecog- 
nition of the principle of protection, and which, then as now, will be a 
necessary sop to be thrown to the free-trade Cerberus. Where is this 
course to end? It must end in the complete abolition of the tariff, ex- 
cept possibly upon such articles as are not produced in this country. 

Even England, which in these modern days has become the great ex- 
emplar and model for American statesmanship, raises, I believe, in the 
neighborhood of a hundred millions by,her tariff; so that as long as we 
are under the influence of this example her admirers here would not de- 
clare for absolute free trade. But the protective feature of the tariff 
would be gone, and it is against that feature that the free-trader makes 
open war, and against which the revenue reformer will be forced by 
sheer party momentam to declare equally pronounced hostility or drop 


out of the ranks. There is a difference in degree merely between ab- 
solute and incidental protection, and the men who oppose the one must 
logically in time oppose the other. 
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We have reached a period, therefore, in the history of this Govern- 
ment when we are forced to elect between the two great systems of 
taxation, the external and the internal, for revenue we must have from 
some quarter, and quite a handsome sum, too, for some time to come. 

The latest calculations made at the Department show that 
for this present quarter the probable expenditure will be $62,000,000, 
and this added to what we have already expended for the three previous 
quarters of the present fiscal year gives a grand total of $242,000,000, 
to which is to be added also the reserves for the sinking fand, amount- 
ing to $45,000,000 more; in all, $287,000,000. Of this sam the tariff 
yields about $200,000,000 and the internal revenue about $120,000,000; 
a total, say, of $320,000,000. There are $24,000,000 from miscellane- 
ous sources, Allowing a margin for other appropriations and expendi- 
tures, there is about $50,000,000 more going into the Treasury than is 
absolutely required, unless the excess should be applied to the imme- 
diate extinction of the debt, the greater portion of which is not due 
for a long time to come, which, therefore, would have to be bought at 
a heavy premium, and which, as the base of our banking circulation 
and for other reasons, ought not to be disturbed. : 

The estimated reduction by this bill is $30,000,000, but as this is 
only one step in the right direction, we should expect the next one to 

ive the finishing stroke to tariff reduction by cutting off the remain- 
ing $20,000,000 of the $50,000,000 surplus. What does that mean? 
It means the perpetuation of the whisky, tobacco, and fermented-liquor 
tax, with all the galling and oppressive machinery devised for its col- 
lection. It means a permanent departure from that method of raising 
the Federal revenue which has existed without change, except in the 
exigencies of war, from the foundation of the Government. It means 
the permanent occupation by the United States of the field of direct 
taxation, which has hitherto been exclusively enjoyed by the States. 
It means, in a word, the perpetuation of a system which has done more 
already to consolidate the central power and extend its overshadowing 
influence over the States than all other causes combined. Do not let 
us make a mistake. 

That which distinguishes the genuine statesman from his counterfeit 
presentment is the faculty of seeing the end from the beginning. The 
end of the movement in which this bill originated is free trade and 
internal taxation as the fixed policy of this Government. Are you 
prepared for it? It is said that free trade, or even the conventional 
free trade such as exists in England, is impossible. Why? The same 
paragraph in the Constitution which gives the power to levy the im- 
port duty provides also for the excise. The one tax is just as con- 
stitutional as theother. There is, therefore, no constitutional obstruc- 
tion in the path of this new departure. What can create the impossi- 
bility, then, if the tariff is founded in an economical fallacy, and if the 
internal method of taxation be the true one? Icansee none. You 
men of the South who followed the banner of State rights until it went 
down in mire and blood; you who in the evil days of reconstruction 
felt the heavy hand of the Government not only in the exercise of pub- 
lic control but in the privacy of your very hearthstones, are you to be 
the first in giving fresh force and direction to that power by introduc- 
ing the Federal tax-gatherer into new and unfamiliar fields, 

Our taxes will be this year in Baltimore about $1.80 on the $100. 
Suppose we add to this our proportion of the Federal tax under the 
benign system of free trade and direct taxation and make it, say, $3 on 
the $100. I am afraid the Fone would say at once that they could 
not appreciate the utility of two governments instead of one, that the 
idle pageant of State sovereignty scarcely paid for the expense, and the 
sooner it was abolished the better. The General Government repre- 
sents the people in its external relations and the States in their inter- 
nal affairs. And there is a natural pe and an obvious wisdom 
in confining the taxable areas of each within its own proper jurisdic- 
tion. Direct taxation means destruction of the States. 

The General Government is now raising about $200,000,000 by the 
indirect system of taxation. There are over $300,000,000 raised in the 
States by direct taxation for State, county, and municipal purposes. 
Do you wish the General Government to abandon its own customary 
field of taxation and enter that which has been exclusively enjoyed by 
the States? Are you prepared, in other words, to have $500,000,000 
instead of $300,000,000 taken directly from the pockets of the people? 
States stand or fall as the taxing power is wisely or unwisely used, and 
nothing has tended more strongly to preserve our own form of govern- 
ment than this separation and rc Warner of different sources of rev- 
enue to the States and the United States ively. 

I will say nothing of the whisky tax. This House has a reso- 
lution declaratory of its sense that this tax shall neither be abolished 
nor reduced. There is a very prevalent opinion, particularly among the 
advocates of prohibition, that the collection of this tax tends to dimin- 
ish the consumption of whisky, but as far as I can observe consumption 
goes on without any perceptible change, except where prohibitory meas- 
ures haveheen enforced. [look upon the tax as an obstacle in the way 
of prohibition. 

But that is neither here nor there. Let the whisky tax stand. But 
you men of Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, ay, and of Kentucky, 
what have you to say about the tobacco tax? Do your people like it? 
Do they relish the infernal system of law and regulation, which puzzles 
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even a lawyer to undetstand, by which the tax is laid and collected? 
I will say nothing of its being a tax upon the products of the soil. So 
on corn and barley. Let that But I speak ofa system which per- 
mits a man to be hun of miles away from his home and, in 
a distant Federal court, fined and imprisoned for sellinga bunch or two 
of leaf-tobacco to a neighbor. 

I speak of a system which, under my own eye, permitted the solemn 
judgment of the district court of the United States for the district of 
Maryland, in the good city of Baltimore, to be trampled under foot by 
an executive ukase issued here at Washington. I am notdreaming and 
speculating now about economic theories and their conjectural results. 
I am speaking of facts, facts which fell under my own observation and 
of which I was a part. I can not speak of them even now, after a cool- 
ing time of nearly six years, without emotions of the bitterest and in- 
tensest indignation. I swore an oath of vengeance, nay, of perfect fealty 
to truth and justice, that I would never let the matter rest, and I am 
here to keep the vow. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued an order to take effect 
on the 1st of May, 1878, that manufacturers of cigars, when they oc- 
cupied a single room, should separate the portion used as a factory from 
the sales-room by a substantial partition extending from the floor to the 
ceiling. To the manufacturer of limited capital who had but a single 
room within which to manufacture and sell this was a hurtful and an 
annoying regulation. It cramped him for room and cut him off en- 
tirely from the light which came in from the front. The association of 
manufacturers in Baltimore asked my opinion as to the validity of this 
regulation, and I advised them that it was not warranted by anything I 
could find in the Revised Statutes, and was, therefore, illegal. Wemade 
a test-case with the consent of the local authorities representing the 
Government, the manufacturers in the mean time putting up the parti- 
tions as required by the Commissioner. 

The case came on to be tried, and after full argument and deliberate 
consideration of the learned judge of the district court of the United 
States judgment was rendered in favor of the manufacturers, and an 
opinion expressed by the court that the order of the Commissioner was 
not only illegal but absurd. The learned judge in delivering that 
opinion said that he could not understand how the wildest imagination 
could conceive of any other construction than that which I had placed 
upon the law, and more than sustained the opinion which I had given 
to the manufacturers. 

After this decision by the court in this test-case the partitions were 
taken down. What happened? The Commissioner was not satisfied, 
and asked the opinion of the Attorney-General. That official held that 
the partition was lawful, and ordered the Commissioner to act accord- 
ingly. Then he did that which cut me to the bone. He ordered the 
partitions back again under pain of immediate seizure and confiscation. 
Again these law-abiding citizens, dazed and bewildered by this conduct 
of the Government, applied to me for advice, and I advised them that 
the judgment of the court must stand until reversed, and that the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General could not affect their rights. But it did 
nevertheless. The Commissioner gave instructions to seize the stock 
of every man who refused to put up a partition, and these instructions 
were rigidly enforced, resulting in the seizure of 55,000 cigars. 

So here under this cursed system, which the supporters of this bill 
would fasten upon the country forever, these innocent, law-abiding men, 
who had first taken down their partitions, in obedience to the judg- 
ment of a court of the United States, had their property seized because 
they refused to put them up again in compliance with executive orders 
pronounced by that judgment to be illegal. I say, down with the sys- 
tem. Iknow that there has been so much clamor about the tariff, in a 
certain quarter, hereditary and acquired, that gentlemen are compelled 
sober the fate of those who by sowing the wind must reap the whirl- 
wind. 

But it is not yet too late to make a new issue or to escape from the 
fatal embrace of an old one. Go home to your constituents, tell them 
since you left that the narrow lines of local interest have widened 
and expanded into the all-encasing, all-embracing horizon of people 
and country. Tell them that from this elevated plateau upon which 
the Capitol rests you have caught a larger view of national great- 
ness. Picture to them that solidarity of interest, that interdepend- 
ence and nice correlation of parts which has built up in less than a 
century the most stupendous fabric of human development the world 
has yet seen. Tell them that agriculture is nothing, that commerce is 
nothing, that manufactures are nothing, standing alone in frigid and 
sterile virginity, but in the happy union of reciprocal interchanges are 
the blessed mother of all that enriches, ennobles, and dignifies a people. 
If they will not listen to you, if they can hear nothing but the rattle 
of trace-chains or feel nothing but the compress of cotton-ties, if noth- 
ing rouses them but the trumpet-blast of per centum and cost, then 
teach them the cost of that system which has oppressed their persons, 
confiscated their property, and debauched and demoralized their poli- 
tics. 

Nay, more, sir. This internal-revenue system not only affects the 
local politicsof the South and crops out even in oiitentind f ion cases 
in this House, but extends its baneful influence to national politics, and 
at this moment is exerting all its power to name a Presidential candi- 
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date in a dozen States where he will not receive a single electoral vote. 

It can not be possible, if the South realized that now was her chance 

and her only chance to get rid of this pest, that she would not ly 

embrace the opportunity. I call upon her here in the presence of the 

country to witness that if this bill passes she will not only carry the 

Forden she now bears, but in time it will be as a man’s little finger to 
is loins. 

The vote of the South to-day, yes, sir, before the sun goes down, can 
break the fetters of a chain as galling as ever fretted or annoyed a free 

ple; but if the opportunity is missed which an imperative demand 
‘or reduction in revenue now presents, she will not find it in this gen- 
eration or the next. But, oh, I forget—the moonshiners are to have 
relief! There isa tub foryou of the South. Spiritsdistilled from fruits 
are to pay 10 cents a gallon—a nominal duty, or perhaps none at all. 
Ah! indeed. 

It is not in horizontal cuts alone that modern statesmanship realizes 
its most perfect intuitions, Think of the brilliancy of that conception 
which proposes to exercise the taxing power upon the principle of 
select discrimination, under a rule requiring absolute uniformity, which 
says to the distiller of grain, ‘‘You shall pay 90 cents a gallon,” and 
to the distiller of peaches or grapes, ‘‘ You shall pay 10 cents,” and 
holds this promise out as a bid for votes. 

Was it not the great Kepler who exclaimed when he made his splen- 
did discovery : 

will triumph; I hav en thi y i ; 
a ee oe Plo fe sing n the golden secret of the Egyptians; nothing 

Perhaps that much-abused and sometimes forgotten instrument the 
Constitution of the United States may put a quietus upon the triumph 
of this discovery. I take it that a tax upon spirits, however produced, 
must be uniform; that as the tax is necessarily imposed upon the 
proof and not the wine gallon, the law must define what a proof gallon 
is; and that whenever it is ascertained that there is the requisite vol- 
ume of alcoholic liquor to make a proof gallon of spirits, then the same 
rate of tax must be applied, it matters not what the material from 
which the spirits have been produced. And if authority is wanted to 
show the necessity of uniformity in levying the excise, I think it can 
be found in the case of the United States cs. Singer (15 Wallace). You 
may rely upon itthat there is more moonshine in this proposition than 
substance. 

Mr. Chairman, the tax on tobacco and fermented liquors and the 
special taxes connected with them, according to data furnished by the 
Treasury Department upon actual and estimated receipts for the present 
fiscal year, will amount to about $42,000,000. The country demandsa 
reduction of revenue, so we allsay. Why not begin the reduction here. 
It will be absolute; it will be in accordance with the settled policy of 
this Government, and it will at the same time rid us of an obnoxious 
and pernicious systemof taxation. It will notonly accomplish all this, 
but it will remove a tax from articles which enter into the daily use 
and consumption of the laboring masses. I believe that thereis a large 
class of our population that would sooner go without sugar and coffee 
than beer and tobacco. I believe that the removal of the tax on them 
and its retention on distilled spirits would produce temperance, as ex- 
perience has shown that the lighter stimulants, when brought into gen- 
eral use, are sufficient to allay that thirst for excitement over and above 
the normal which seems natural to man. 


TAX ON CIGARS, DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED. 


The tax on mannfactured tobacco, cigars, &c., under the intricate 
system of law and regulation by which it is collected is not only a bur- 
den upon the consumer and the producer, but an annoying restriction 
as well upon all the labor employed in this very general and useful 
industry. But the Morrison bill, among its other eccentricities, pro- 
poses to reduce the tax on imported tobacco and cigars the regulation 
20 per cent., at a time, too, when the domestic grower is confronted 
with a serious enemy in Sumatra leaf, under a classification in the 
present tariff which nobody seems to understand but the Attorney- 
General. 

Why liquors should not have been scaled in the same bill with to- 
bacco is one of the mysteries of this bill. Champagnes, other wines, 
&c., pay at the existing rate, but the fragrant Havana, consumed only 
by the rich, gets off with a 20 per cent. reduction, while the home- 
grown and home-made article, consumed to a large extent by those who 
earn their daily bread by manual labor, is still taxed at present rates. 
I will vote for no bill which makes such a discrimination against an 
article of domestic growth and of such universal consumption. Silk, 
too, is recognized as an infant in its swaddling-clothes, and the strong 
arm of the tariff is thrown around its cradle; but tobacco, one of the 
principal agricultural products of the country, and in its manufactured 
state the solace of millions, is stripped of « large portion of its defen- 
sive armor and left naked to its enemies. I will vote for no bill that 
maintains the duty on silk and scales the rate on imported tobacco. 

The mining and transportation of bituminous coal is one of the great 
industries in my State; millions of capital and thousands of men are 
employed in its production and distribution. It is used almost uni- 
versally, with nominal exceptions that do not count in the aggregate, 
for the manufacture of gas and for fuel for steamships. It is stated 


upon the best authority that not 10,000 tons of this coal are consumed 
for domestic purposes on the seaboard. The cry of cheap fuel for the 
poor is the cry of the dema, e or of the enthusiast who overruns the 
facts. Anthracite is the fuel of the masses, and nature herself has 
protected anthracite. 

Under the present tariff the duty of 75 cents a ton scarcely gives our 
product a living chance in the market. But this Morrison bill does 
not even show it the cold favor of a partial reduction, but wipes out the 
duty altogether. Coal is put on the free-list as one of the raw materials. 
Why, pray? It may be raw in the sense that it is not cooked. You 
can not eat it, and it would be rather difficult of digestion if you did; 
but raw in the economic sense it is not, and can not be in the nature 
of things. Raw it may be in the mine, but it can not be brought to 
the point of use without coming in contact with labor at every step. 
And labor, too, diversified all along the scale, from the mere work of 
the hands, with pick and shovel, up to the skill which constructs and 
operates the most powerful engine of transportation which the genius 
of man has devised. 

How it has been most cunningly formed by the hand of the Almighty 
in long processes, which would tire out any other artificer who had less 
time than eternity to work in, I do not speak. But when it has been 
dug up, when these black diamonds have been extracted from their 
sunless treasure-house and made to sparkle upon the myriad fingers of 
art, when you come to think of the many agencies connected with its 
transportation and distribution as well as production, you might as 
well say that the car in which it is carried or the locomotive by which 
it is drawn is not a manufacture. 

All this talk about raw material is founded in a singular fallacy. 
There is no such thing in existence except when it is beyond the power 
of man to useor control. Timber sianding upon some of those un- 
forfeited lands in Oregon, remote and inaccessible to market, may be 
called raw material. The uses it has for man are prospective and fall 
within the claim of his proprietorship only under the terms of the orig- 
inal grant which gẹve him dominion over the earth and all things in 
it. Every now and then in these vast timber tracts a cyclone bows 
the head of the mighty, and there is a fall and a crash like the over- 
throw of a Cæsar or a Czar. 

Three thousand miles farther east this neglected windfall, which can 
only decay and rot where it lies, would have been by the genius and 
art of man transplanted to a new element and made to bloom and blos- 
som, like Aaron’s rod, with strange and unaccustomed flowers. In 
Oregon it is raw material, whether it lifts up its venerable head to the 
heavens in the full pride of primal growth or lies. prone upon the 
earth a dismantled wreck, but in the ship-yards of Maine and Mary- 
land it is a part of subdued nature appropriated to art, a remote and 
potential vassal on the outposts of ideal empire, reduced into immediate 
and effective homage. 

The fact is, besides Congressional speeches before alluded to, I know 
nothing which falls within the definition of raw material except cer- 
tain natural products which in some few favored spots of earth spring 
up in spontaneous abundance as a reminder perhaps of the orignal para- 
dise. 


I have before me the picture of a native, before the daring of Colum- 
bus had disturbed the tranquillity of his indolent repose, reaching out 
a languid hand to pluck the banana that ledin tempting luscious- 
ness before his eyes, while he dexterously dodges the cocoa-nut which 
some malignant monkey, mad to see a man so happy, throws at his 
head. 

Nature, stinting in nothing, has so tempered the wind to this shorn 
lamb of the tropics that he needs no clothes, and so he follows the 
shadow of his cocoa-nut tree all day long in naked bliss, cramming 
himself with the raw material which every bush supplies and wash- 
ing it down with the sweet milk of the fruit, over which he and the 
monkey exercise a divided and disputed dominion. 

This is the Eden of the materialist, the raw materialist; but outside 
of this paradise I know of no country or clime where there is such a 
thing as raw material which in its production, transportation, and dis- 
tribution does not require labor, and in some cases labor of as high 
order as any finished article usually styled a manufacture. 

Take wool, where the most desperate attempt is made to pull it over 
our eyes in the effort to show that the public is in some mysterious way 
being fleeced. It is true that man has nothing to do with its creation. 
The combined genius of the civilized world could not make a sheep, 
although it produces a plentiful crop of lambs every now and then, 
particularly in Wall street. His mysterious evolution out of the dark 
into the light, like that of man himself, is the act of a higher power. 
While this is so, it is also true that without the care of man sheep con- 
tending with their natural foes would carry on such a doubtful conflict 
that it is probable the species would soon cease to exist. It is the most 
tender and timid of all the animals, and its proverbial gentleness has 
supplied those beautiful figures of speech which our Saviour uses when 
he sinks the God in the effort to claim a closer affinity with man. It 
requires constant watching, careful tending, and frequent nursing ere 
the bleating lamb, that comes with the violets and robins, grows into 
the full-fleeced buck ready for the shears. Wool is no more raw ma- 
terial than a blanket. 
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But my more immediate concern is with coal. I will vote for no bill 
that puts coal on the free-list and keeps up the bar of protection in favor 
of other articles not one bit more meritorious. If you want free trade, 
say so; be honest about it; butdo not come in here witha measure that 
is neither sea nor good dry land and ask my support. 

Right here I beg to call the attention of the House to another anom- 
aly of this hybrid bill, compounded in equal proportions of Demo- 
cratic free trade and Republican protection. 

There are no tin-plates, I believe, made in this country. That was 
one of the infant industries that fell still-born. Perhaps there is no 
article in the whole tariff schedules in which the people of Maryland 
have a deeper interest than in cheap tin-plates. 

One of the principal articles of export from the city of Baltimore is 
canned goods, for which that city enjoys a world-wide reputation. Itis 
one of the few things on which the United States still maintains a decent 
position in foreign trade, about which so much is said and which this 
bill is to do so much in restoring to its former prestige. And yet the 
same bill which proposed to kill one great Maryland industry by put- 
ting coal on the free-list refuses todo anything to aid another in a case 
where confessedly the doctrine of protection has no ANL 

I will vote for no bill which admits competing coal free of duty for 
the benefit of the manufacturing interests alone and yet taxes ata 
heavy rate tin-plates, which are non-competing. I will vote for no un- 
equal discriminating bill which while it blesses other sections of the 
country blasts my own by two opposite and contradictory courses, free- 
ing one article and taxing another. 

There is another, among a dozen objections, I have to the bill. It is 
wrong in principle and all its details. Take cotton-ties. I express the 
opinion with considerable confidence that the South will not get the 
benefit of the reduction on these articles made by this bill. I can not 
here assign the reasons for this opinion, but with the leave of the 
House I will print with these remarks a statement showing the inac- 
curacy of the bill in this and many other matters. It is a house of 
cards built upon a quicksand; it has no certain base; it is a contra- 
dictory mixture of free trade and protection, with discriminations against 
both, and an impenetrable jungle of ad valorem rates, specific, com- 
pound, and complex duties. 

It reminds me of a picture you may see in any of our drug stores. 
Free trade is sitting in the person of a naked little boy and a dog by 
his side, both of them squatting on a rail and looking wistfully out to 
to the sea, where, under full sail, dipping with the waves, rides a ship 
carrying the old flag, which, under the benignant influence of this new 
economy, is to chase its dancing shadow over forgotten seas. Such is 
the picture, sir, at a distance; but on closer inspection the delusion is 
dispelled, and on the bare back of the boy you discover a protection 
plaster, and around the neck of the dog a protection collar; and, sad- 
dest of all, regenerated, rejuvenated, disenthralled commerce, upon the 
broadest and the whitest of her expanded wings, bears the same disas- 
trous sign and symbol. Poor free trade, writhing in the throes of al- 
ternate constriction and depletion, how shall she survive the ordeal of 
Alleock’s porous plaster and Brandreth’s pills? 

Mr. Chairman, I have said moshing of Se economic questions under- 
lying this discussion. I am not a trader. Abstractly it may be 
right, and possibly the distinguished gentleman from Ohio | Mr. HURD] 
may live to vote for it when he ceases to be a Representative of that 
great State of the Union and takes a higher seat in the parliament of 
man as a representative of the federation of the world. 

But this country is not ready for free trade and will not be until there 
is an equilibrium of the labor forces created between the United States 
and Europe. All theargumentthat can be made from now until dooms- 
day will notalter the fact that labor is cheaper over there than it is here, 
and that as long as that continues foreign will undersell domestic man- 
ufactures. When this country fills up by natural increase and immi- 

tion, and European ratios of population to the square mile are estab- 

ished here, we shall also, who live to see it, witness a nearer equaliza- 

tion of the rates of labor, and then the race of competition may be 
fairly begun. 

There is a higher law, sir, than tariffs or the law of free trade, and 
that is the law of supply and demand. The world with the aid of im- 
proved machinery can produce more than is required, and just now, 
after a run of unexampled prosperity, we have reached a period when 
the market is suffering the consequence of overproduction. This is 
true the world over. England is suffering as much from it as the 
United States. Her warehouses are bureie with the products of the 
loom and the forge. Suppose you abolish the tariff to-day; the only 
consequence would be that En d would work off her surplus and the 
American manufacturer would be ruined. How would t give us 
trade to South America? If there was any trade to be had in that 
quarter what hinders England with her cheaper labor from supplying 
the demand? There is none. 

Machinery has done its work, and the world has more than it can 
consume. Twelve thousand men out of work on the Clyde, reduction 
of wages among the iron workers in the north of England, strikes in 
the middle, that is the story that Great Britain tells to-day. If we 
tell the same story here, under different economic conditions, then be 
assured that the cause lies deeper than the tariff. I do not pretend to 
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that pesons insight which can penetrate to the core of the mystery. 
Still less do I pretend to beable to prescribe with infallible certainty a 
remedy for the evils. But I believe if you can invent someway of 
checking the combined genius and greed of man you will get nearer to 
the root of the disease than by following the quack prescription offered 
by this bill. 

John Stuart Mill has said somewhere that it was melancholy to re- 
flect that all the improved machinery which man had brought to his 
aid had not lightened or diminished the hours of labor by a single 
minute. It is indeed a mournful and humiliating reflection that the 

ius which has been able to capture and domesticate all the wild 
forces of nature and impress them into the service of man has not been 
able to make of man himself anything more than a beast of burden. 
The saddest part of it all is that when the world is fall to overflowing; 
when granaries and elevators are bursting with plenty; when ware- 
houses are overstocked with the materials forraiment, thereareso many 
who go without sufficient food or shelter, or even decent clothes to their 
backs. If there is any man in this world for whom I feel the profound- 
est sympathy it is he who is able and willing to work and who can find 
no man to hire him. It is the same old sad and sickening story which 
has come down to us from the parable of the vineyard, and which, 
doubtless, had made itself felt long before the Son of Man entered upon 
His course of suffering and sorrow. 

Is there no mode by which we can lift labor out of the ruts in which 
it has wearily revolved for so many ages and place it upon the high 
road that leads to comfort, independence, and self-respect? Can not 
we by constitutional amendment, if in no other way, provide some 
means by which the hours of labor shall be reduced, and stop the clang 
of this infernal machinery that goes on grinding forever and forever 
what the world can not consume, and ruins lahor by the excess of its 
own production? There is the true field for the display of American 
statesmanship. 

Sir, I listened to the eloquent speech of the gentleman from Ohio with 
that pleasure and exhilaration that lofty sentiments clothed in fitting 
diction always inspire. If I did not follow him in thé connection he 
sought to establish between the tariff and the wheat-fields of India, it 
was not because the way was not made smooth or the journey easy by 
the soft blandishments of a pleasing rhetoric, but because with even 
this help I was too feeble in thought or imagination to bridge the tre- 
mendous chasm. J do not believe that business concerns itself with 
either magnanimity or revenge. 

I donot believe that the tariff forces tribute from our wheat by this 
roundabout process any more than the farmer of Ohio will pay tribute 
to the King of Siam when he goes to see Barnum’s white fh pas Mei I 
know there is a connection between cats and clover, for Darwin pointéd 
that out long ago by a process that my scientific friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LYMAN] will readily recall. Quite singularly it turned 
out the other day in a case tried in Baltimore, and in a manner that 
will baffle even his philosophic mind, that there was a close relation 
between mint-juleps and baked potatoes. 

It is a matter of history how intimate the connection was between 
chops and tomato-sauce, and the responsive affections of Mrs. Bardell for 
the innocent and unsophisticated Mr. Pickwick. I shall not, and there- 
fore, endeavor to show that if India can sell wheat in Liverpool at 80 cents 
to the bushel, so far from our tariff, which levies a duty of 20 cents a 
bushel on grain, being an enemy to the farmer, the day is not far dis- 
tant when the farmers of Ohio will beg for an increase of the rate to 
save them from the pauper labor of India. 

But, sir, I have wandered a little from the point. I was discussing 
the labor aspect of this question. I understood the tleman from 
Ohio to say that it was useless to attempt to stay this agitation, because 
the cultureand the chivalry of the country were moving, and that when 
they come down on anything it was like Mulberry Sellers—heavy. 

Sir, I have read history wrong if the culture or the chivalry everled 
the van of any great movement that reached or touched the popular 
heart. Greatrevolutions, those which agitatesociety to its profoundest 
depths, come from below and not from above. Sucha revolution swept 
France with a storm of fire and blood in the days of the first republic; 
Cromwell led another in England, and it was the great Commoner of 
Virginia who sounded the tocsin of 76. It was not the culture or the 
chivalry of Judea that followed Christ, born himself in a and 
of humble parents, but the poor fishermen and the common people 
who heard him gladly. 

If you are listening for the first ramblings of that ground-swell that 
portends revolution and change, turn away from the culture and chiv- 
alry; get your ear down, if you can, close to the popia heart; take a 

account of what is passing there, and reckon by its pulsations 
the violence of the coming storm. Speak of labor and its emancipa- 
tion, and you will hear that great heart beat quicker and quicker; tell 
it that it shall yet hear its matin and vesper in the prattle of children 
at home and not in the roar of the mill and the forge, and you will 
find it throb high with exultation. Whisper to it that the dawn of the 
day is at hand when the divine rule, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,” is about to take the place of that other rule which 
bas so long governed, but which was only recently formulated by a 
clerical free-trader, that the law of price is the law of brains, but 
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whisper gently, lest the great hearts should burst in excess of joy. 
This is the movement that the gentleman had better turn his attention 
to, for just as sure as the culture and chivalry are moving in one direc- 
tion, the labor of this country is moving in another. 

One thing more, Mr. Chairman, and Iam done. Threats of disci- 
pline have been thrown out if we do not accept the dogmas of this new 
school. We are gravely informed by the gentleman from Ohio that it 
is our duty, on a great economic question like this, in which, as we 
understand it, there is involved a complete and radical departure from 
the old and customary methods of taxation, to be governed by the will of 
a caucus and accept its dictates with blind submission. I repudiate the 
suggestion. I defy the threats. Why, the caucus resolution had in it, 
if I remember, that pitiful subterfage by which votes were to be capt- 
ured, not by threats, but by the bribe of free brandy distilled from 
fruits ? 

Sir, this is a question that concerns the business interests of this vast 
country, and when such a question arises I will follow the dictates of 
my coxscience; I will follow in the lead of no party, but I will cast my 
vote on my oath as a Representative in this national Con; If the 
gentleman can afford to repudiate the Democratic platform of his State, 
if he expects to denounce it as a heresy and trample it under foot, he 
must permit me to exercise the same liberty of opinion in dealing with 
the behests of a Congressional caucus. I will not be bound by it, and 
I trust that every Democrat of this House who had the courage to vote 
his convictions in December will not have lostitin May. I voted then 
against the present Speaker of this House, with strong personal predi- 
lections in his favor, formed on the very highest opinion of his ability 
and character. 

If nothing else had been at stake but his own illustrious merit I 
think the chances are more than even that my ballot in that election 
would have been cast*with the majority. As it was I voted for his dis- 
tinguished opponent, a man who has rendered eminent service to both 
his country and his party, and who in the crucial hours of the South’s 
struggle won a battle in her defense, of which it may be said that peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war. He was opposed to re- 
opening the tariff question which had just been closed, and in favor of 
giving the country a breathing spell after the long and trying agitation 
through which it had just passed. He believed in the reduction of 
revenue, but it was a reduction which could be safely accomplished 
without shock or disturbance to the business interests of the country, 
and the amount of which could be stated with absolute certainty. He 
believed if war taxes were to be gotten rid of, then the place to strike 
first was at that system, which was the creature of the war, devised 
purely as a war measure, and not at the customary and permanent 
source of supply recognized from the beginning of the Government and 
enacted into law in the second statute passed by the First Con; He 
believed that he who serves his country best serves his party best; and 
recognizing this policy as the best for the country, he saw in it also the 
certain means of his party’s advancement, 

Has anything happened since to alter the stern logic of the situation? 
If we were right then, we are right now. If it was right to attempt to 
kill the movement for permanent internal taxation while it was yet in 
the egg, it is right to strangle it now as it struts about this Hall in the 
full pride of flesh and feather. 

A distinguished representative of this new-fangled Kentucky idea 
has said that we of the Democratic opposition were cowards and sneaks 
if we did not march to the tune of free trade under the banner of the 
Morrison bill, I will not adopt the polite of the gentleman, 
but I think that any man who flinches now may well dread that his 
character for consistency and firmness may be justly questioned. The 
proper, the wise, and. conciliatory course for all sides, for Democrats as 
well as Republicans, is to recommit this bill, with instructions to re- 
port a bill framed on the principles declared in the resolutions I offered 
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But if this proposition is voted down, if every offer of compromise 
is refused, if pressed to the wall and there is no retreat, I should be 
compelled to break the ties that bind me to this side of the House on 
a purely economic quuestion—while I should most regretfully part 
company with so many friends who have won my confidence and es- 
teem, and while I could not and would not cross yonder aisle, I could 
at least take refuge in a sentiment of nationality under the folds of the 
old flag, where I sought and found shelter in the early days of my po- 
litical life, and where its sweetest and tenderest memories still cluster. 


l APPENDIX. 
A PRACTICAL DISCUSSION OF THE CASE, 


The first objection to the bill is that it takes the present tariff law, act of March 

3, 1883, and po to scale all the schedules excepting two by a reduction of 

cent., limited, however, to rates of duty as fixed by an act approved March 

2, 1, which, however well calculated for the interests of the country at that 
date, is only a Grn praen te as applied under this bill— 

First. Because it would make the rate of duty in every instance depend on 
whether 20 per cent. off the present tariff would be less than was collected under 
act of 1861, and every invoice or part of invoice would have to undergo the test 
of two acts instead of one in order to fix the rate of duty, and thus render the 
rates uncertain and fluctuating. 

Second. That it would destroy the carefully prepared rates of duty as applied 
to certain fixed grades and classes of manufactures as imported under act of 
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Third. That it would change ad valorem to specific rates, and vice versa, wh 
experience have shown the wisdom of one or the other as fixed in act 


Fourth. That owing to the different grouping and wordings of the act of 
March 2, 1861, and act of March 3, 1883, it would confuse rates, revive compound 
and complex duties, where these have been done away with in the present tariff, 
and would be destructive of the principles of the decisions of the courts, decis- 
ions of the Treasury Department, and Attorney-General; and 

Fifth. That it would be destructive of relative values of similar classes of mer- 
chandise and detrimental to manufacturing and producing interests of this 
country in a variety and multitude of ways. 


SCHEDULE I,—Cotion and cotton goods. 


Cotton yarns, warps, &c.,are under act of March 3, 1883 (page 4 of table), pro- 
vided for at specific rates per pound. ‘These under this bill would be subject to 
duty by the pound, or according to value at 30 per cent. ad valorem, owing to 
whether the act of 1861 would bar the reduction from present rate or not. 

Cotton cloth 4 of table), “if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed,” 
under the act of March 3, 1883, provided for at a specific duty of 5 cents per 

uare yard, while the bill would have the effect to restore the ad valorem rate 
of 19 per cent. and 3} cents per yard under the act of March 1, 1861, thus making 
compound duties, 

ScHEDULE J.—Hemp, jute, and flaw goods. 

On brown and bleached linen, ducks, canvas, and all textile fabrics gener- 
ally of linen (page 5 of table), on which duty of $5,468,701 was collected in fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, the rate of duty under present tariff is 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, without regard to square-yard value, while this bill has the effect to 
revive the square-yard rate as basis of value, thus making the rate complex in 
its application. So with regard to burlaps (page 6 of table), on which a duty of 
$1,317,502 was collected for fiscal year 1883, The reduction of duty on bur aps 
is barred, however, by act of March 2, 1861, owing to former grouping, hence no 
reduction would follow. 

The effect would be if the bill were enacted in its present form to make bur- 
Japs dutiable at the same rate as the fine fabrics of hemp, jute, and flax, whereas 
the pesons law justly makes a difference of 5 per cent ad valorem in favor of 
the burlaps; in other words, the fine goods are now dutiable at 35 per cent. and 
the burlaps at 30 per cent., but this bill would make them both 30 percent. This 
would bave a tendency to disturb values not only directly but indirectly, for 
other items in this schedule are barred in their reduction by the rates of act of 


March 2, 1861. 
SCHEDULE K.— Wool and woolens. 


Owing to the difference in the wording of the act of March 3, 1883, and act of 
March 2, 1861, and the limitation clause of the bill, it would be impossible to 
scale the rates in equal proportion. Some of the wools would be scaled at 10 
per cent, and others at 20 per cent. in reduction, thus again destroying values 
and discriminating against certain grades of wool, and without reason or seem- 
ing intent, but wholly from trying to merge two acts and one bill into one act 
at a reduced rate, subject to limitation, hit or miss. 

So much been said regarding the effect of a reduction of du 
that it seems unnecessary to more than point to the facts above stated. 


SCHEDULE C.—Metals. 


The rates and groupings under the act of March 2, 1861, here also act as a bar 
to the equal scaling of rates of duty at20 per cent., the effect being to leave many 
items at rates now fixed by act of March 3 1883, while others are reduced 20 per 
cent. or less, anda)! without the least regard to how they may affect either values 
orthe manufacturing interests of this country. The advancement of the arts 
and sciences and the superior mechanical devices and processes since the enact- 
ment of the Morrill tariff in 1861 have worked a E N change in the mode 
and cost of productions of various forms and character of manu ures of iron 
and steel in Europe and America, and the basis of protection and revenue as 
framed in 1861 for this country would not be a safe or correct basis for the present, 
even if applied intact, and hence an indiscriminate reduction of 20 per cent. o 
the present rate limited, while it might be well and safe in some things, may also 
have the effect to destroy interests w itis the part of good legislation to foster. 
The limitation of the act of 1861 therefore rather aggravates than otherwise the 
relation of values of various forms of iron and steel. 

I may instance ‘boiler or other plate iron,” the rate of duty under present 
law being 1} cents per pound, or $28 per ton; under the proposed law the duty 


on wool 


would be $22.40 per ton ; a difference of $5.60 per ton (page 11 of table). 

“ Sheet-iron thinner than 1} inches and not thinner than 20 wi ge,” is 
now dutiable at $24.64 per ton. Proposed rate is $20 per ton; a difference of 
st r ton 


same," thinner than 20 wire-gauge and not thinner than 25 wire- $ 
is now dutiable at $26.88 per ton. Proposed rate, (because itis limited by 
act of March 2, 1861 in its reduction); a difference of only $1.88 per ton. 

Now, how might these disturbing rates of duty in their differences, as com- 
pared with present rates, affect manufacturers and the markets in this country ? 

Referring to the disturbing elements of the proposed law as affecting decisions 
of the courts or the Departments, or vice versa, let us look at the item “Iron and 
steel cotton-ties'’ (page 11 of table). These are now provided for under act 
of March 3, 1883, at a duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem, which Penn ouay of 
about $13 perton. The pro law is intended to reduce this rate to mgt por 
cent, ad valorem, or say about $11 per ton, if not barred by act of March 2, 1861. 
The table accompanying the bill shows the rate under act of 1861 to be 30 pe 
cent, ad valorem as “manufactures of iron not otherwise provided for.” But 
here arises a complication. Were cotton-ties imported in 1861; if so, at what 
rate? Cotton-ties were not named in act of March 2, 1861. Under act of June 
30, 1864, they were held to be dutiable as “ hoop-iron,” and the rate of duty on 
hoop-iron was under that act 1} cents pir pound; and hoop-iron under act of 
March 2, 1861, was $20 per ton. Not until by circular letter of July 11, 186s, issued 
by the Treasury Department (see Treasury Decisions for 1868, page 54, No. 181), 
were cotton-ties admitted to my at 35 per cent. as “ manufactures of iron not 
specially enumerated or provided for,” and then under act of June 30, 1864. 

This decision was upon a decision of the United States circuit court at 
New Orleans. So we see that not until 1868 were cotton-ties admitted to duty at 
a less rate than $20 per ton, the rate for hoop-iron (with which they were held 
to assimilate by the Departman), until the decision of the court on a 
subsequent act. Hence under the proposed law, taking the limit of 1861 act 
into consideration, the question would arise, can a red of 20 per cent, on 
the present rate of duty be applied to cotton-ties, or taking the rate as held until 
1868 as a guide for the interpretation of 1861 act, are they barred from a reduc- 
tion? To enact the bill in its present form as regards cotton-ties we would be 
involving the rate of duty in doubt, and leaving again the Treasury ent 
or the courts to settle the rate after appeals and suitsand many embarrassments 
to the disadvantage of the cotton interests of the South. And this condition of 
oe oum rates leads to endless other items on which a doubt would be sim- 

y enacted. 


SCHEDULE M.—Books, papers, &c. 
Attention is called to inconsistencies in the bill compared with the present 


law: Miata 

The act of March 3, 1883, makes the duty on books, engravings, and all printed 
or x 
en- 


matter similar 25 per cent. ad valorem, and it 


vides for paper, 
suitable only for printing-paper, 20 per cent 


valorem, and paperon w: 
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vings are printed 25 percent. This bill would affect the trade and manu- 
foxes seriously, as it would reduce books, engravings, and printed matter to 
20 per cent., or the rate of duty it Lhe for the material itself, and would 
actually make engravings chea; the rate for paper upon which ber | are 
usually printed. A reduction of rate in duty could only, in consequence of limit 
of rate by act of 1861, be applied to two groups in the schedule, 


SCHEDULE F.— Tobacco. 


This schedule should have been left out and exem 
as Schedule H—liquors. To reduce the duty would be to cheapen fore’ 
bacco and cigars at the expense of domestic tobacco and cigars, and is 
the interests of our producers and manufacturers, 


SCHEDULE B.—Earthen and glass ware. 


Here again the act of March 2, 1861, acts as a bar to a uniform scaling of duties 
and breaks the relation of duties to values and es of glass, and utterly de- 
molishes the fair rates of duty on glass as fixed in the act o: March 3, 1883— 
present tariff—and this without regard to how it may affect either manufacturers, 
values, or the glass interests of the country. 


SCHEDULE N.—Sundries, 


Here also the act of March 2, 1861, acts as a bar to uniform reduction of duties, 
and affects the items in the edule, hit or miss, without regard to anything 
save the rate of duty under said act, and hence disturbs values and the relations 
of cost to production in various ways. Turn to “Clocks and parts of clocks” 
and you will find no reduction can made in duties, as the rate is now 30 per 
cent, ad valorem and was the same inact of 1861. Then turn to page 23 of table 
and you will see “watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, parts of watches, 
and watch materials," now dutiable at 25 cent., would be reduced to 20 per 
cent. Now this difference of 10 per cent. in rate of duty would be inconsistent 
and against the watch and clock manufacturing interests of this country. 

Then look at India-rubber fabrics—page 22 of table. The act of March 3, 1883, 
makes these dutiable at 30 per cent., and they can not be reduced, because barred 
by act of 1861, but articles com: of India-rubber, including boots and shoes, 
are now dutiable at 25 per cent., and, not being barred by 1861 act, would be re- 
duced to 20 cent. duty. This is not consistent with the rubber productions 
of to-day whether it was in 186l or not, and how it might affect the rubber in- 
terests of the country is a matter of importance as well as some doubt, 

The question of duty on tin, or tin-plates, as familiarly called, is one of impor- 
tance to the whole canning interests of the United States, and I know of no tin- 
plate manufactory in this country (there may be, though), but in comparison 
with the amount used the manufacture of tin-plates, if at all, is very small, and 
as great quantities of can are now exported, and as an encouragement to 
the export trade to run off our surpluses, tin-plates should pay very little if any 


from reduction, same 
to- 


duty. 

The table accompanying the bill, prepared by Mr. Evans, is based upon val- 
ues, weights, measures, &c., of the importations for the zo ending June 
30, i883, and was intended merely to show by comparison the reductions on 
each item of the tariff and total amount under the operations of the bill. The 
rates, if made up exactly similar forthe present fiscal year, would be very much 
changed, owing to the collections being made under act of March 3, 1883, and 
fluctuations in values, &c., which would change the per cent. basis of calcula- 
tions; but as the table is not, as I understand it, to bea part of the act, each in- 
voice of merchandise would have to be acted upon, ha ng the act of March 3, 
1883, as a basis and the act of March 2, 1861, as a limit in the reduction of duty 
under the proposed law. 

In fecting any legislation in the formation of a tariff it would seem to be 
sound policy, well-considered political economy, and food statesmanship to 
have in view always the advancement of domestic affairs of the count To 
attempt to limit the chan condition of this prosperous country of y by 
any standard fixed so far as 1861 is therefore like putting “ new wine in old 
bottles. 


The act of 1861 was passed before the era of steel ships, ocean cables, the tele- 
phone, and the appliance of electricity to use as light or power, and when the 
volume of business of the country was vastly inferior to that of to-day. When 
itis considered that the wealth of the country has more than trebled since 1861, 
that business has xn with wealth, and progress with business, it may be 
seriously questioned if we can safely tie down the present tariff to astake driven 
in 1861. No, sir; the chan, condition relative values of nearly every 
commodity and the steady increase in volume of business forbids it, 

It would seem to be the true policy to foster all manufacturing and produc- 
ing interests at home, so that internal developments may keep with the 

wth of the country and furnish all needed materials for the building up of 

e great West in railroads, mills, factories, and the implements of husbandry 
and daily wants ofa growing pulation. 

The tariff act of March 3, ahs, contains some unintentional inconsistencies, 
but in the main is the clearest we haye had; but the provisos in House bill No. 
5893 in their entangl ramifications are highly objectionable, and to enact 
them into a law would be vicious. 


Nore.—" Ad valorem duties” are rates fixed ata percentage of value ; ‘‘ specific 
duties” are rates fixed at a given amount per pound or measure; “ compound 
duties” are ad valorem and specific rates to one article; “complex duties” 
are both ad valorem and specific rates to an article the duty on which is reg- 
ulated by the value per pound or measure, 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, the discussion evoked by the 
bill under consideration appears to me to have assumed and taken a 
wider range than was necessarily involved in determining its merits. 
I for one do not regret it. The measure pending does not propose a 
coraplete revision of the tariff system of this country. It is primarily 
a bill for the reduction of taxation rather than for the revision of a 
tariff system. And yet the tariff laws of this Government, from its 
foundation to the present hour, have been passed in panoramic review. 
They have been defended upon the one side and assailed upon the other 
with a fairness and an ability in excess of any tariff discussion to which 
I have ever listened since I me a member of this House. Unlike 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], who 
has but recently addressed this committee, I am not here to complain 
of the conduct of this debate or its general run of utterance. In the 
main it has been fair; fair from the different standpoints from which 
this bill has been reviewed. Inthe main it has been courteons, lacking 
that acerbity and acrimony that is always to be regretted. 

I did regret, Mr. Chairman, that the distinguished gentleman from 
Connnecticut [Mr. Eaton] should have seen fit in the exuberance of 
his zeal to indulge in remarks that were received and could be received 
by many of his political associates only with the sense of sincerest pain. 
I regret that he found it necessary to arraign those who advocated this 
measure and spoke for its passage and -many of its supporters after a 
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fashion that was rather sectional instead of being national. I regretted 
that he should have found it necessary to appeal to prejudices and to 
passions that should have been buried with the war that gave them 
birth, and that he should have undertaken to flaunt a bloody shirt in 
the face of an American Congress when a sense of dignity on the 

of the Republicans themselves has long since consigned it to oblivion. 


[Applause. 
Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman allow me one moment? 
Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly; with pleasure. 
Mr. EATON. Isuppose my friend alludes toa remark I made with 


regard to the confederate constitution? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Not only that. 

Mr. EATON. I will talk about that for one moment, with the gen- 
tleman’s permission. I will try not to take up much of his time. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. EATON. I thought I explained to the entire satisfaction of my 
friend from Georgia exactly what I meant, precisely what I meant; that 
I intended to point and did point an argumentirresistibly that the very 
making of that confederate constitution leaving out the general-welfare 
clause showed that the sense of that people when they undertook to 
make their own constitution was free trade. And permit me to say in 
defense before I am arraigned—lI was not aware of it till this moment— 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana, my friend and I presume 
yours, Mr. GIBSON, quoted the same clause of the confederate constitu- 
tion, made precisely the same remarks that I did, and I have yet to 
hear that he is a sectionalist. And I am almost led to say that the re- 
mark which I heard attributed to my friend from Maine ought to be 
repeated. I understand he said he had not entirely lived in vain, for 
he had lived long enongh to hear his friend from Connecticut called a 
sectionalist. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACKBURN. do not and did not blame the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] so much for the language he used with 
reference to the confederate constitution. I knew that the responsi- 
bility for its introduction into this debate did not lie at his door, but 
that it was a suggestion furnished to him by one who comes to this 
House from a section further South. 

Mr. EATON. I thought I would not name that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Ido name it. But thatis notall. I regret 
that in the gentleman’s speech the word ‘‘traitor’’ should have crept 
into a tariff debate on a tax-reduction bill. 

Mr. EATON. Iought to say a word there. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. EATON. I thought my public record would bea defense 
any charge of that character. I was speaking of the Revolutionary 
war. I was speaking of a Connecticut man who was called a traitor, 
as he was; and I said there were other traitors than he and the woods 
were full of them everywhere. [Laughter and applause.] And I said 
in near connection, as my friend will see if he will read my speech. I 
have not read it; I have not revised it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have read it carefully. 

Mr. EATON. The gentleman will see that I said, when speaking of 
the late terrible civil war, I would have laid my life down—— 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to re- 
peat his speech for I have not time to yield him for that purpose. But 
I have this to say: if the ‘tleman’s opprobrious epithets were in- 
tended only for those who unfortunately in the Revolutionary 
struggle, I had no cause to complain on that score, and I am glad to 
have him say so. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I think I have given up time cnough. 

Mr. HUNT. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. Take my hour. 

Mr. HUNT. Ivwillnottake your hour. I desire to take one minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BLACKBURN, I will yield to anybody. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT. I think the gentleman owes it to me to yield now. He 
came to me and asked me why I had suggested the provisions of the con- 
federate constitution by way of ent to my distinguished friend 
from Connecticut. He asked me if I had done it. I said I had. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is all I said. 

Mr. HUNT. No, sir; just one minute. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I must goon. I can not 
yield all my time. 

Mr. HUNT. Allow me one minute. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. [I have allowed you three already. Goon, but 
for God's sake get through. 

Mr. HUNT. The object was to show that a constitution, to wit, that 
of the Confederate States, where it contains a certain clause giving con- 
gress the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, &c., for revenue neces- 
sary to carry on the government, but providing that no bounties shall be 
a from the treasury, nor any duties or taxes laid on importations 

m foreign nations to promote or foster any branch of industry, and , 
making no provision for the general welfare, does not mean what sec- 
tion 8, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States does and where 
the language used is essentially different. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Verywell. Now I trust I may have the permis- 
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sion of the committee to proceed. Therightful taxing power of the Gov- 
ernmentis limited to that Government’snecessities. There isand there 
can be no claim to any rightful taxing power possessed by this Congress 
except it be employed for the purposes specified in the organic law, the 
maintenance of this Government and the meeting of its obligations. 
We are at last to-day this near together; I mean all sides, all sec- 
tions, all shades of political opinion. It is asserted that we are raising 
more revenue than this Government requires. Noman deniesit, It 
is contended that the taxes are consequently heavier than there can be 
any necessity assigned for. All menadmitit. It is asserted and con- 


fessed that a surplus of revenue rests yonder in the vaults of the Fed- 


eral Treasury idle and unemployed. 

Under these circumstances each of the two great political parties of 
the country have committed themselves openly and fairly to a reduction 
of taxation rates, and to the abatement of that surplus revenue. The 
opportunity is now offered; here is the bill. We propose by it to abate 
tariff taxation to the extent of 20 percent. Is it an unreasonable bill? 
What objection is urged against it? Does it propose to insert the knife 
too deeply? Will you undertake to say, you gentlemen upon the 
other side, will you dare to claim that the reduction is too heavy ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman allow me just one moment? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Icannot. Meaning tobe courteous and polite, 
I must decline to be interrupted at all. 

Mr. BRUMM. Only a a minute? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Not for one second. 

Mr. BRUMM. Does not your own side deny that proposition? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The gentleman can speak in his own time, not 
in mine. I trust I may be spared the annoyance of further efforts at 
interruption. If I can start again with a reasonable prospect of being 
allowed to proceed for a single minute, I will make my profoundest 
obeisance to this House. 

I say that the bill which is now presented has not proposed to cut the 
rates of taxation too deeply. I will prove it by competent witnesses. 
I subpoena for that purpose every man who belongs to the party on the 
other side of this House. I do so for this reason: In the last Congress 
we saw a bill passed which is known as the Tariff Commission bill. A 
commission was raised and appointed and the work of tariff revision was 
farmed out to it. It drafted a bill which passed through the House 
from a conference committee and was crystallized into law. Its authors 
promised us that the bill would reduce the tariff rates from 20 to 25 per 
cent. That bill went into operation, but it has failed to make good the 
pledges that were given. Instead of reducing the tariff rates 20 or 25 
per cent. it reduces them but 1} per cent. 

I know that the necessities of party required that there should be 
some supplemental statement made in order that it might appear that 
possibly the reduction may be greater. Butaccording to the last report 
obtained from the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics you were not able to 
extort from him a promise based upon hope or supposition that would 
carry the reduction of tariff rates by the bill of 1883 above 5 per cent. 
instead of 20 or 25 per cent. 

The bill that is here before you, if it shall become a law supple- 
mental to the measure of 1883, will still fall short of the tariff taxation 
relief that the Republican party promised to the people of this country. 
There is a saving clause in this bill which it seems to me would be suf- 
ficient to commend it to the support of every protectionist. While 
putting this horizontal cut on the tariff list, it expressly provides that 
the duties on no article that is to be affected shall in any case or under 
any circumstances be reduced below that rate of protection which was 

orded by what is known as the Morrill tariff bill of 1861. It carries 
an omnibus or a basket clause into which fall for protection, to the 
extent of the war-tariff rate of 1861, every article no matter how little 
the duty upon it may now range above the rates of that statute. 

The tariff bill of 1861 was passed in the face of the greatest civil war 
of modern times, \ hen the necessities of this country forced Congress to 
exaggerated attempts upon the tax-paying people of the land, when 
producers by the million were turned into consumers in the persons of 
soldiers; when armies and fleets and navies were to be raised and builded 
and maintained; when war was to have all of its frightful exactions 
met. The tariff that was deemed sufficient for that purpose constitutes 
the minimum rate of protection contemplated in the bill before you. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
tells us that if we pass this bill it is going to be fraught with all untold 
horrors; it is going to work injury to invested capital; to destroy estab- 
lished industries; to mar the prospect of commercial development, and 
to bring ruin generally upon the industrial classes of the country. Why, 
sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as everybody knows, stands 
here to-day complaining of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
says that the bill it has produced is a confession of incapacity to handle 
the intricate subject of the tariff. 

Yet, sir, that gentleman stood here in the last Congress advocating 
at its every stage, supporting in every shape possible what can only be 
described as a tariff abortion in the shapeof the Tariff Commission bill. 
He supported the Committee on Ways and Means in the last Congress 
when it farmed out its work of tariff revision, farmed it out to a com- 
mission, who by their own works, upon the united testimony of the 
President of the United States, embodied in his messages, upon the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the testimony of the 
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other side of this Chamber, and upon the evidence of all men, proved 
itself to be a most consummate failure. 

Yet he would ask us to accept him as a safe counselor and a trust- 
worthy leader upon the question of the tariff. Hardlyso. That gen- 
tleman has changed his own opinion upon the subject of tariff legisla- 
tion, and that quite recently. I find that in 1882, with this surplus 
revenue and this burden of taxation staring him in the face, he made 
a speech in this House in which he used the following 3 

The existing overflowing Treasury brings a demand fora reduction of the 
tariff and internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I wish to say that 
I will print that speech in connection with the one of to-day. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And I will print that part of it, for it answers 


my purpose. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would be glad to have the gentleman print the 
whole of it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Now, we find the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia does not want any reduction of tariff taxation. Ay, more, he has 
gone further, and illustrating that ive nature for which he is 
justly proverbial, he protests against even a whisper in the direction of 
an agitation of the tarif. If it was necessary to combat the 
revenue in 1882 by the reduction of tariff taxation, tell me why it is 
not more necessary now? You heard him say that if you would abol- 
ish the internal-revenue system of taxation, there would be no surplus 
of revenue that would amount to anything. I ask you, sir, in common 
candor, to tell me how close did that avowal approximate to a confes- 
sion that the war now waged upon the internal-revenue system of tax- 
ation is for the single and ill-disguised purpose of maintaining high 
protective-tariff rates ? 

I was sorry that the gentleman made at least one blunder as to fact. 
He told us we were insisting upon free trade and wanted to drive this 
Government back to the policy of the old Confederation—a resort to 
direct taxation. 1 was amazed at the gentleman’s lack of familiarity 
with the early history of his country. The old Confederation never had 
any taxi wer. The old Confederation never claimed any taxing 
power. The old Confederation never did, by tariff or direct taxation, 
undertake to raise a dollar for its maintenance or its support. It was 
a ‘‘free-love’’ affair. It received voluntary contributions from the 
States, but admitted that it stood shorn of all power either to lay a tax 
or enforce its collection. 

But, sir, we have various phases presented in this discussion. My 
friend from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] tells us that the issue is made 
here now for incidental protection upon the one side, and absolute free 
trade upon the other. . 

Mr. FINDLAY. I said this bill was the beginning. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It is neither the beginning nor will it be the 


end. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I do not think it will be the end. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I claim that I have aright to go to the majority, 
not the minority of the opposition to this bill, when I seek for a decla- 
ration of their purposes. I choose rather to take the gentleman from 
Massachusetts | Mr. RUSSELL], a distinguished member of the Commit- 
tee on Waysand Means. He has forced the issue; he has not allowed us 
to shape it or frame it. He told you on this floor the other day that 
the issue was made; that it was protection for the sake of protection. 

Gentlemen, we ask you what is it you mean by your opposition to 
the bill? Is it revenue that you want? Ifso, we tell you to take it. 
Take all you need. Take until you yourselves admit that you have 
all that you can use. Take what the necessities of the Government 
demand, but when you have obtained that say ‘‘halt’’ tothe tax-gath- 
erer, for whenever you go one inch beyond that limit the tax-gatherer’s 
hand becomes a robber’s hand. [Applause. ] 

What is your estimate of the people with whom you are dealing? 
Do you think the people will think you sincere when you tell them 
that a tariff is a tax, and in the same breath assure them the laying of 
that tax upon a certain article will cheapen its cost to the man who 
buys and consumes it? What is yourestimate of popular intelligence, 
if you expect the people to believe you, when you tell them that your 
policy is either fair or friendly to the laborer while you force him to sell 
the coinage of his sweat in the cheapest market known among men, the 
free-trade market of the world, and at the same time compel him to 
buy that upon which he lives in the dearest market that either human 
or devilish ingenuity can construct through the agency of protective 
arbitrary tariff laws like this? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the victims of this deception so 
long practiced will continue to endure it. The time will come when 
they will grow weary. The time, I believe, is not far distant when 
they will repudiate such bald political hypocrisy and refuse to submit 
to such political jugglery. 

The people are aroused for the first time in our lives upon this tariff 
issue. It is the issue in American politics to-day. It will not down. 
Cunning and insincerity have for years been able to evade the issue. 
It can not be longer deferred. Parties are ranging themselves upon 
this line, and whether we will or no we must fight the battle out 
in that direction. Ido not care what gentlemen may say about free 
trade and the ultimate purposes of the party here. That is not the 
issue. It is not the question presented. Their effort is not sincere 
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when they seek to evade it through such asubterfuge. There is no man 
proposing free trade. I do not know a man who wants to destroy a 
single dollar of invested capital. I do not know a man who wants to 
cripple a single established industry. I donot know a man who wants 
to put under the ban of proscription the great manufacturing interest 
of this country. For my part I want to see that interest put upon a 
normal and natural footing. I want to see it kept there, and I want 
to see it promoted and expanded, moving on and keeping pace with 
other honest industrial interests of the land. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, protection is an enemy to barter and trade. Its only 
purpose is to choke those channels which commerce has fashioned and 
opened for itself. The commerce of this country or any other can 
not be carried on with a foreign nation upon a gold and silver basis. 
There is not coin enough among the civilized nations of the earth as a 
basis of transaction to support the trade of this country or England for 
a singletwelvemonth. It can only be conducted on the basis of exchange 
of commodities. 

What fairness is there, what honesty is there in your telling the 
American laborer he can take the product of his toil and sell it in open 
market, but he shall not receive in exc’ the wares, goods, or mer- 
chandise he may need of him with whom he trafics? You force him 
to sell abroad, you oblige him to buy at home, and the only reason you 
can assign is that the home manufacturer must needs be cared for. 
This is class legislation, and no one can successfully deny it. You tell 
him after ke has carried the productions of this soil into the open mar- 
kets of the world and sold them there in competition with this pauper 
labor, as you are pleased to call it—you tell him he must return home 
and make his purchases here in the protected market for the benefit of 
your pam and favored classes. He answers that this is not fair; 
that if you have forced him to sell what he had to dispose of in open 
market and in competition, why not give him the right to buy upon 
the same terms, if it is barter and trade he is engaged in. 

We all know, Mr. Chairman, that the home demand here will not 
consume the produce of our soil. You tell us 90 per cent. is consumed 
by our own people and 10 per cent. goes abroad. I will notsay thatis 
not true; I will content myself by saying that it is a questionable if 
not an exaggerated calculation. Butsuppose itto be true. That sur- 
plus which is sold in the foreign market determines the price of the 
commodity. It determines itat home and abroad. Then it can not be 
fair to put the determination of the product of the farmer in the hands 
of the foreign nation and put the determination of the price of commod- 
ities upon which he lives in the hands of the protected class. 

But you tell me you are going to furnish hima home market in which 


he can get what supplies he needs, and he answers and tells you, yes, 
but he says if the home supply of manufactured goods shall not equal 
the home demand, then you compel him to pay tribute to the manu- 
facturer of exactly the difference between his demand and the price at 
which the foreign article can be had. 

But suppose on the other hand the home supply of manufactured 

exceeds the home demand, what then? If the home supply is 
in excess of the home demand what follows? An overstocked market 
and a shrinkage of value,and either a diminution of the amount of 
manufacturing labor employed or a reduction of the wages of the la- 
borer. In this case the producer and the consumer are plundered, and 
in the second the laborer is robbed, but in both the manufacturer is 
safe and he alone rises superior to the exigency. 

But, sir, thatis notall. I say the protective tariff policy of this country 
is baneful in its results for many reasons, that it tends to concentrate 
capital in a particular section and in the hands of a particular class. 
If you deny it, I ask you to look at the tables. I will not detain this 
House with reading, but will print them with these remarks. Tell me, 
if you please, what was it unless it was protection that brought about the 
results shown by these tabulated statements furnished me within the 
last ten days from the Treasury Department? Of thirty-eight States in 
this Union nine are, par excellence, protected; I allude to the six New 

; and New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

I find in 1850 they had a total population of 8,626,851 people. In 
1860 the same States had 10,500,000; in 1870 this increased to 12,- 
200,000, while in 1880 it was 14,500,000. All the States of this Union 
had 23,000,000 in 1850, 31,000,000 in 1860, 38,000,000 in 1870, and 
50,000,000 of population in 1880. Of this total population the nine 
States to which I have alluded had the proportion that I have stated 
before. But mark you here: their percentage of population in 1850 was 
37 per cent. of the total. From 1850 to 1860 the percentage went down 
from 37 to 33 per cent.; from 1860 to 1870 they changed from 33 to 31 
per cent., and from 1870 to 1880 it went still further down, and stands 
to-day at 28. How is it, Mr. Chairman, with their percentage of wealth 
or their per capita fund? The per capita wealth of these nine States 
was $360 in 1850. In 1860 it was $527, being a fair increase for that 

iod. But from 1860 to 1870 under a protective tariff it jumped from 

to $1,243 per head, and went from 1870 to 1880 and stands to-day 

at $1,353 per head. How was the per capita with the other twenty- 
nine States of the Union during the same period? I find that in 1850 
the per capita of the other States was $274. In 1860 it was $506. Mark 
you, it had nearly doubled in that revenue-tariff decade. But from 
$506, in 1860, it only went to $562 in 1870, and stands at $673 to-day. 


Wealth and population of the United States. 


Population. 
| 1850, 1360, | 1870. 1880, 

The Untied Mateso aier | 23,191, 876 31,443, 321 | 38, 558, 371 | 50,155,783 | $7, 135, 780, 228 $43, 642, 000, 000 
E AAN | 626,915 501, 000, 000 
New Hampshire 318, 300 $28, 000, 000 
Vermont........ ,, 330,551 289, 000, 009 
Massach ts 1, 457, 351 2,795, 000, 000 
Rhode Island. 217, 353 420, 000, 000 
Connecticnt, 537,454 | 852, 000, 000 
New York. 4, 382, 759 = 7, 619, 000, 000 
New Jersey ..... 906, 096 (4 6, 433, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania ................. | 3,521,951 1,416, 501,818 | 3, 808,340,112 5, 393, 000, 000 
Total for nine States... 12, 298,730 | 14,507,407 5,591, 607,424 | 15, 290, 082,687 | 19, 630,000, 000 

Per cent. of population an 
WODBR BEN aoc sac EEA A AN EASE ANN E 31 28 34.60 50.85 44.98 
Per capita wealth of the nine selected States . $527 | $1, 243 | BLS DOS Tic ATTE E ER TAR ESN 
All other States.. 26,259,641 | 35, 376 0, 568, 008, 644 $14,778, 485, 820 012, 000 
Per capita wealth, al | $562 | ae soa Amnesia nN 


What was it, now, that brought this unnatural accumulation of wealth 
with a constantly decreasing percentage of population? How did the 
largest and most thoroughly developed of all the States in the Union 
manage to gather together this unnatural increase of accumulated wealth 
unless it was the direct result of the protective-tariff system of which 
they are the special beneficiaries? If there is any other explanation 
that may be offered I ask any man on this floor to give it to this House. 
There are the figures, there are the facts; now what is the explanation ? 

But we are told frequently by the advocates of a protective system 
that all they want todo is to equalize the wages of American labor with 
those of foreign countries. I answer and say that that is not a case of 
sincere explanation. That is not what they mean to do; nor, Mr. 
Chairman, isit the effect of what they undertake to do. 

I hold in my hand, and I will print it here that all may see it, alist 
as long as this [indicating], covering the most important textile fabrics 
of the country in which the protective duties imposed upon them amount 
absolutely to morethan all you have paid for the labor in the production 
of the goods yourselvesat home. It is not to equalize labor, then, when 


you demand more protection than you pay for labor entering into the 
commodities that you manufacture. There can be neither justice nor 
honesty in the claim. : 


Rate of duty under present and proposed laws, and per cent. of labor in 


manufacture. ; 

Articles. | onsin aa hiie Labor. 

Per cent. cent. | Per cent. 
Cottons... 38.29 31.50 21.6 
” 24.61 23.6 
46.43 16.1 
29. 81 28.4 
34.87 1.8 
58.16 28,9 
29.35 31.7 
44.12 43.0 
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But your protective policy has done more.. It has checked production 
at home and crippled our trade abroad. Look at this statement: 


Imports into Great Britain. 


RAW COTTON. 


„pounds... 1, 608 
‘pounds... 1; 154,782,208 


1882. po! 
Per cent, of increase from the United States in twenty-four 
Per cent. of increase from British India in fourteen years... 
Per cent. of increase from Egypt in fourteen years 


WHEAT. 
From British India : 
IRI APEA E AAA E A EE A S chase tases hundredweights... 8,600 
1882.. „hundred weights... 8, 461, 004 
1870... .. hundred weights... 85, 222 
1882 hundredweights... 2, 475, 127 


The result of the prohibition of the export of cotton by the war, and 
the cramping, strangling consequences of your protective policy since 
the war, did this. The increase in our production of cotton from 1850 to 
1860, under a revenue tariff, was 118 per cent., while from 1860 to 1880, 
under your protective policy, that increase was but 6 per cent. Prior 
to 1860 the culture of cotton was the sole employment of the planter, 
because with unobstructed trade with Great Britain it was more remu- 
nerative than any other crop or product. Then the cotton-planter pur- 
chased all his breadstuffs, his pork, his mules, horses, and provender 
from the people of the Northwest. He was content to give all his land, 
his labor, and his efforts to the production of his own peculiar staple, 
while furnishing this great home market to his neighbors of the North- 
west. Your policy has transformed the planter into the rival instead 
of the customer of his Northwestern neighbor, and he is now raising his 
own corn and pork and mules, and this home market has been destroyed. 
These figures will not be q 1estioned, for they are taken from the high- 
est official authority of the British Empire. This is a part of the work 
of protection. 

But, sir, objection is made to this as a tariff bill upon the ground that 
it fails to correct existing abuses and i ities in the t tariff 
system. Thatdoes not come well from your side of this Chamber. You 
made this tariff bill yourselves, with the assent of some few who sit 
upon this side of the House. You made this tariff bill and you took 
eight months in which to perfect it, and you employed at a heavy ex- 
pense a lot of men better known for their capacity in politics during 
the early part of this or the latter part of the last century than they 
are at present, You made it as it is, and now refuse to vote forareduc- 
tion of taxation because you say that we have not corrected the abuses 
and inequalities in that production. : 

My answer to that argument is that if the present bill does not cor- 
rect the abuses that exist it makes them no worse and it abates them 
to a certain degree. It cuts down one-fifth of the enormous exactions 
imposed upon our people. As a tariff bill you seek to quarrel with it. 
As a tax-reduction bill you are left without any rational reason to assign 
or Objection to it. You can not do it, and in sheer desperation you say 
that instead of reducing the surplus revenues of the Government the 
effect will be to increase them. Why, what do you mean by that? You 
say you are afraid to reduce the taxes $30,000,000 for fear of adding to 
the Federal revenues! 

Gentlemen, if you have honest, intelligent constituencies behind you 
I defy you to go and tell them that. Tell fhem you refuse to reduce 
the burden of taxation upon them for fear that the Federal Treasury 
would be flooded with a stream of coin that comes from foreign coun- 
tries. Go homeand tell your people that you vote against the bill that 
looks to the relief of their burdens of taxation, because you wish to 
keep from getting more money into the people’s Treasury, and there- 
fore wrench more money out of the people’s pockets. The answer of 
those who support the protection minority report as an ment for 
not supporting this bill upon the floor will be that the bill reduces the 
revenues thirty millions only, but it will reduce taxation under the 
present tariff system $125,000,000 a year. 

I trust that while it does that and works such a benefaction it will 
increase your revenues a hundred millions annually. If that should 
be the result, as you foretell, then with caution and with prudence we 
will proceed in our effort to obtain tax reduction until we will bring 
the revenues of this Government and its taxing limit to exactly the 
demands for administration and for maintenance. There is no free 
trade in this fight. It isa proposition to limit the taxation of this 

ple to the demands of this Government. He who refuses to stand 
y it finds new ground on which to plant himself, unknown till within 
the last twelve months either te Democrats or to Republicans. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not the question submitted for determi- 
nation here to-day. It is not whether this bill shall become a law so 
far as the action of this House is concerned. The first vote that you 
are to be called upon to give is to determine whether this bill shall be 
considered up to a point where it may be amended and perfected if it 
be not perfect. The man who votes to strike the enacting clause out 


of this measure to-day declares to his people and the country that he 
is not willing to have the tariff revised, taxation reduced, or surplus 
revenues abated. [Applause.] The man who votes to strike the en- 
acting clause out of this bill its to the country and the world that 
he dare not face the issue either of a revision of the tariff or a reduc- 
“m of taxation even on the terms which he himself may offer. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. i we are receiving to-day a hundred millions of money 
more than the Government’s requirements now call for. It is useless 
for the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] to undertake 
to tell this House that the surplus of revenue this year will be $60,000, - 
000. He knows that the estimate is made by the officials of a party that 
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for whose defeat this stratagem is paraded here. There are a hundred 
millions and more of surplus revenue; two hundred and sixty millions 
of bonds subject to call, none of them being called. With that surplus 
in your Treasury you will decree here to-day if you carry your motion 
to strike out the enacting clause that that burden must remain, when 
neither justification, palliation, nor excuse can be offered for its con- 
tinuance. 

Now, sir, if you shall defeat this bill by this summary process, I 
wish to appeal to every man, whether he sits upon this side or the 
other, that there shall be a frank and candid statement of the issue 
made; that the people shall understand, without any guise or gauze 
being thrown over the question, that this measure was not either an 
initial step in the direction of free trade nor a demand that went be- 
yond the single proposition stated—that it was an effort at a reduction 
of useless taxation and an abatement of a redundant revenue. I do 
not know, sir, what the fate of this bill is to be. I say if it is a good 
bill it should be passed; if it is a bad bill it should be amended and 
perfected. And no excuse can be offered for this House if it refuses 
and withholds that effort. 

I say, sir, the issue is made up. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. RUSSELL] upon this floor on the 18th of April declared: 

Both parties should clearly and boldly assert their positions. Let the people 
be no longer deceived by meaningless and deceptive platforms. Let now 
pare feature of the tariff be submitted to the people in the next election. 

after a fair and full discussion they desire to eliminate from the tariff laws the 
element of protection for protection, let them assume the fesponsibility, choose 
between the two systems, and accept the consequences. 

That gentleman has a right to speak for his party. He isamong its 
ablest advovates. He is among its most honored exponents. He 
stands pre-eminently high and worthily . Protection for pro- 
tection is his battle cry. That is the ground upon which he throws 
his gauge of battle. And I answer we can not lift it soon enough. 
Let the issue come. Let the t national contest before us be in- 
augurated upon the ground of his own selection. Let the one party 
go with its banners blazoned to the field ‘‘tariff for tribute” and we 
will carry upon ours “‘tariff for revenue.” [Applause.] Let that be 
the issue. e want no better. 

If it were possible for men to rise above the ruts of party, if it were 
competent for us by an honest appeal to lift them above the bias of the 
partisan, I would makea final appeal to all, no matter upon which side 
of this Chamber they may sit, to agree at least to this, to lighten the 
burdens of taxation in proportion and to the exact extent of the de- 
mands of the Government and make our party divisions on some other 
ground. But for party’s sake I welcome the contest where Massachu- 
setts pitches it. I like to have it here and want to see the party lines 
drawn as sharply and as well defined as possible. You can not make 
it too clear. The fighting will be made hot enough, and we will ap- 
peal to the people. 

If this bill shall die in this House or the other, if it shall fail to be 
crystallized into law, there is nothing left for us to do except to go to 
the country and another court higher than this. There is another tri- 
bunal that is the last resort where the American people will be impaneled 
asa jury. To them we will take it, and there we will make our ap- 
peal for the triumph of a set of principles that have been battled for for 
nearly a hundred years; principles that for more than half of its exist- 
ence have shaped and guided the destinies of this great Government; 
principles whose reacceptance by the American people accounts for the 
ponderous majority that sits about me. 

We will go there and the advocates of these principles and the de- 
fenders of this faith are ready for the fray. Armed in a cause that we 
know to be just, proud of its history and proud of its hopes, remem- 
bering the many victories with which it has blazoned the century that 
lies behind us, trusting to the fairness of its tenets, recollecting all the 
glorious traditions that cluster about its past, cheered by the opening 
promise of its future they await in confidence the issue that is to come. 

If I lacked faith in the people I could hold no confidence in popular 
government. My trust in the ultimate triumphs of my party and the 
maintenance of our institutions rests deeply rooted in my unwavering 
and unfaltering faith in the intelligence, patriotism, and the manhood of 
the American people. The end of this conflict must come, and when 
it comes the people will stand for the right. 

Let us broaden our policies. Let us liberalize ourlaws. Let us give 
a free American register to which each citizen may go and under its 


wegis may fly the American flag from the mast-head of every Ameri- 
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can-owned vessel, whether built here at home, or upon the Thames, 
the Mersey, or the Clyde. Do this; repeal your cramping statutes, re- 
lease your throttling grasp from the strangling trade of a struggling 
people, rebuild your shattered and wasted merchant marine. And 
when you have done that, put your country upon the high road of that 
destiny for which her location, her power, her advantages, and the 
genius and the manhood of her people have fairly entitled her. Un- 
hand this young commercial giant and leave him to work out his own 
grand destiny among the nations of the earth, unfettered by the shack- 
les with which folly and selfishness would bind him. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] told us that England 
for six hundred and fifty years was busily engaged in following the tg- 
nis fatuus of protection; that she refused to allow goods to come from 
foreign countries into her ports, but went there and obtained foreign 
skilled labor and made it the possession of England. So she did, and 
groveled on in poverty and comparative obscurity until within the 
present century she shook off these commercial shackles, declared her 
broader policy against the dogma of protection, swept the seas, and be- 
came the admitted arbiter of universal commerce. 

We are doing to-day what he complained of England’s doing for so 

many centuries. Read the testimony of one of the constituents, I be- 
lieve, of my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY], a glass manufacturer, who testified before the Committee 
on Ways and Means that he, too, was busily engaged in importing— 
what? Foreign skilled labor to run his mani ing establishments 
here, thereby forcing and crowding down the wages of the home laborer 
or displacing him from employment, practicing this philanthropy toward 
the object of his affections, and proving that he was both a philanthro- 
pist and a Christian, but somehow after the fashion of the Pharisee 
who thanked God that he was not as other men, but blest with better 
opportunities for plundering the poor and robbing the helpless. [Ap- 
plause.] I doubt not that the devil will apologize for the presence of 
such a hypocrite when found in the limits of his dominions. [Laugh- 
ter. 
‘ewe are theadvocates ofa policy thatshall have but one objectand one 
result—to protect the American laborer. Mr. Chairman, Ido not know 
that anappeal from any one would have the effect of influencing a single 
vote. I wish to protest here and now against the injustice that has 
been dohe and the effort that has been made to create the impression or 
the conviction that there were purposes cherished by us to excommuni- 
cate and drive from place or to exile from party any who may differ 
from us. I have no mission to issue a threat against any man. I hold 
no power of expulsion. It rests with each and all of us to determine 
our party affiliations as we will. Any man can vote himself outof the 
party if he wants to; it is not for another to drive him out. We have no 
harsh words to employ, no threats to utter. 

But upon a measure as broad and as fair as this, as clearly defensible 
and as easily maintained, having for its object these beneficial results 
which no man dares to oppose, I do appeal to those who sit around me 
to let us stand together, having assumed the people’s cause, and keep 
the faith that we plighted to that people. [Applause.] 

We told them—these gentlemen know that I utter the trunth—we told 
them in the last Congressional campaign that if we gained power in this 
country we would revise the tariff laws and make them equitable. We 
told them we would reduce their taxation that was burdensome and 
needless. Here in this House at least we hold the power to make that 
promise good. If we fail, then we will not be worthy to receive and will 
not receive the indorsement of the people. 

It is a solemn contract that we have entered into. The conditions 
have been complied with at the polls by the sovereigns of this land. 
The power has hea: vested in our hands, and let him who would strike 
down his party, its principles, its measures, and its policies, show by the 
record upon whose hands that blood is to be found. 

As I stand here looking up I see over me the broad and grand and 
wise motto of my own beloved Commonwealth. I can dono more than 
to emphasize that motto which is above us in an earnest, an honest, and 
a appeal to those of my faith. If we stand united we will con- 
quer; if we are divided disaster may likely come. 

I appeal to my party friends to recognize this as a party measure, 
made so not of its own essence or character, but by the action of the 
other side. I appeal to them, recognizing it as such, not only to main- 
tain and defend the position which their party has assumed, but to re- 
deem the pledges which were given to the people and which can not 
be forfeited except by an abandonment of faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not go further, except to express the hopethat 
in the near future we may be able to bring to this House enough of en- 
lightenment, of patriotism, and progressive intelligence to repudiate the 
bigotry that disgraces politics in the shape of protection, as bigotry is 
a disgrace even to the causeof religion. No bigot, whether he be Chris- 
tian, so called, or politician, ever contributed one atom to the advance- 
ment of humanity's cause. The bigotry in connection with this ques- 
tion is driveling in its tendencies; it curbs and restricts the natural 
course to greatness which commerce would bring. I ask at the hands 
of this House, with a firm reliance upon a favorable answer, that it shall 
never be said that a Democratic House in an American Te- 
fused even to consider a bill that proposed to reduce admitted excessive 


taxation and to revise to a degree an admittedly bad tariff. [Great 
applause. ] 

Mr. KASSON obtained the floor and said: I yield fiveminutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam much obliged to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson] for his courtesy. 
Mr. Chairman, in this debate two wholly different questions have 
been largely considered: First, the general doctrine of protection or the 
opposing one of free trade; and second, the precise application which 
should be madeof these principles in fixing the rate of duty on the 3,000 
articles embraced in our tariff, or in determining what articles shall and 
whatshall not be placed on the free-list. Deferring a discussion of these 
doctrines to a future occasion, I now wish simply to restate my position, 
and to indicate the course I shall take respecting the pending bill, and 
do so only because I have been misconceived by some gentlemen and 

isrepresented by others. 

Upon the first of these questions I stand to-day as I have always 
stood, and shall always stand, upon the principles of the Republican 
party as enunciated in its national platforms, fully believing them not 
only to be grounded in economic truth, but to be the safest policy for 
our national guidance, and the most beneficent for all our people. I 
quote all of them: 

1872. And that revenue, except so much as may be derived from the tax upon 
tobacco and liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the detailsof 
which should be so adjusted as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor 
and to promote the industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 

1876. The revenue n for current expenditures and the obligations of 
the public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, 
so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American labor 
and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 

1880. We the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the pur- 
poses of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

I maintain the doctrine of protection in its truest and fullest sense, 
and, as it is variously understood, shall specify its outlines. I advo- 
cate the principle of levying such a tax upon certain imports as shall, 
by increasing the price thereof to the consumer, give a greater profit 
to American than to foreign manufacturers or producers, and so protect 
American labor, capital, and industry against the cheaper labor, capital, 
and industry of other nations. I favor a tariff which will, by virtue 
of this extra profit, secure such a competition between our own manu- 
facturers as shall cause them to divide this extra profit with those 
whom they employ in the form of better wages, and with the farmer or 
miner whose products they use in the form of better prices for mate- 
rial, thus securing remunerative wages to American labor in its broad 
sense; a tariff which will also protect the American people against the 
cupidity of American manufacturers by maintaining such competition 
between them as shall insure the lowest reasonable prices to the con- 
sumer of the articles they make, and which, while fixing the duty suf- 
ficiently high to assure these results, shall not place it so high as to 
free them from foreign competition and deprive the people of this safe- 
guard against exorbitant profits; one which will promote the prosperity 
of the whole country by fostering those industries which, after due 
protection, shall become self-depending and of national value. I ad- 
vocate such a tariff, on the one hand as against free trade or a tariff 
for revenue only, or one for revenue with incidental protection; and 
on the other hand as against a prohibitory tariff, which, by lifting 
manufacturers above the plane of competition, may give them a mo- 
nopoly hurtful to the American operative, farmer, miner, and pur- 
chaser alike—in other words, a competitive as distinct from a prohibitive 
tariff, and fully indorse the following words of the late President 
Garfield, uttered on this floor: 

We have seen that one extreme school of economists would place the price of 
all manufactured articles in the hands of foreign producers by rendering it im- 
possible for our manufacturers to compete with them; while other extreme 
school, by making it impossible for the foreigner to sell his competing wares in 
our market, would leave no check aye the prices which our manufacturers 
might fix upon their products. I hold, therefore, thata properly mee EOS com- 
petition between home and foreign products isthe best gauge by which to reg- 
ulate internationai trade. Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can 
fairly com with the foreign product, but not so high as to enable them to 
drive out the foreign article, enjoy a monopoly of the trade, and regulate the 
price as they please. 


. s s . = 

I regret that narrow view which considers industry any one particular form 
oflabor. I object to any theory that treats the industriesof the country as 
were treated in the last census, when we had one schedule for “agriculture” 
and another for “industry,” as though agriculture were not an industry, as 
though commerce and trade and transportation were not industries, American 
industry is labor in any form which gives value to the raw materials or elements 
of nature, either by extracting them from the earth, the air, or the sea, or by 
m ing their forms, or transporting them through the channels of trade 
to the markets of the world, or in any way rendering them better fitted for the 
use of man. All these are parts of American industry, and deserve the careful 
and earnest attention of the oy erg of the nation, Wherever a ship plows 
the sea or a plow furrows the d, wherever a mine yields its treasure, wher- 
ever a ship or a railroad train carries freight to market, wherever the smoke of 
the furnace rises or the clang of the loom resounds, even in the lonely garret 
where the seamstress plies her busy needle, there is industry. 


I am for such a protective tariff because it will aid in securing re- 
munerative w: to American labor and increase the industry, pros- 
perity, and growth of the whole country; because it is republican, 
framed on republican principles, deeply rooted in fertile truths, safe- 

ed against abuse by rapacious greed, and finally mello into 


that cessation of action which we call ripeness in fruit and which is em- 
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blemized by the bronze and golden tints ofanautumn forest. I am for 
it, whether yielding revenue or not, because insuring to our nation the 
most diversified industry and highest art of which the human mind 
can become capable or the best genius of civilization unfold; because 
affording a defense to our own artisans against foreign labor cheapened 
below the point of common humanity; because insuring to our farmers 
markets at the barn-door, mills onstreams, and the bright light of wife- 
hood and home in the gloomiest forest; because, in due, time, over 
every sea and in every harbor that commerce visits, flaring out our flag 
from American topmasts above American hulls filled with American 
roducts. 

= The doctrine of protection is a party doctrine; its principles are held 
and defended by the Republican party as a party issue. To it the 
Democratic party, in various degrees, opposes the doctrine of free trade. 
But the details of a tariff bill never were and never can be made a 
party issue, because gentlemen will differ according to the interests of 
their constituents as to the exact application which shall be made of 
these principles to the thousands of articles which may be included by 
a tariff. The line of division here to-day is not that between political 
parties so much as that between the manufacturing and agricultural 
industries, and everybody on this floor knows it. 

The Republican voters of America who really constitute ‘‘ the party’’ 
are living in forty different States, having diverse material interests with 
different vocations, necessities, and opinions as to the details of economic 
subjects. They not only may but do and will stand athwart a conti- 
nent, elbow to elbow, in solid and unified phalanx upon the protective 
principles of our national platform, without a shade of difference as to 
their truth and beneficence; and what is more they will elect the next 
President, which result this debate has fully assured. But they equally 
may and should exercise the right to discuss and differ as to just what 
application shall be made of these principles, to what articles, at what 
rates of duty, and for what period. And so let me persuade some of 
you gentlemen on this side to preserve the continuity of your faultless 
raiment and heartily concede to those Republicans living in the district 
which I represent, who believe that lumber or salt should be placed 
on the free-list, the same right and liberty which you exercise in be- 
lieving to the contrary, without questioning the genuineness of their 
Republicanism, their sense of justice, or their patriotism. A larger 
proportion of them wore the blue than can be found in any other State. 
And whether you do this or not, just so long as they shall place me 
on this floor I will use the best industry and judgment of which I am 
capable toward ascertaining their interests both as Republicans and 
Americans, as affected by proposed legislation, and will maintain those 
interests as I shall believe necessary at any and all personal sacrifice. 

If some of you gentlemen on this side who represent manufacturing 
districts want a party vote, you can have mine the very instant you 
present a true party issue, and dismiss your Democratic allies led by 
the distinguished Presidential candidate of the Pennsylvania Democ- 
racy. Till then I shall believe that you, though stanch Republicans, 
are not voting in that character and upon a party issue, but according 
to the interests of your constituents, as I also shall do; because I just 
positively know that, however estimable they may be, the gentlemen, 
from Pennsylvania Mr. RANDALL, from State-rights Mr. EATON, and 
all the rest of that half-hundred Democrats, are not Republicans, or 
a bit zealous to promote the interests of the Republican party; on 
the contrary, ‘‘ quite the reverse.’’ The bond between you is nota 
political one, it is the mutuality of industrial interests, and every man 
man on this floor knows it. 

Now, with respect to these details as presented by the bill before us, 
I hold that the duty on each one of the thousands of articles in our 
tariff should be determined by its exact merits and surroundings, and 
am therefore opposed both to the plan of horizontal and of lump re- 
duction. That the recent revision was alike imperfect and inadequate 
is certain, but scaling down these inequalities 20 per cent. will not 
remove them. The existing ratios between the manufacturing and pro- 
ducing interests will remain the same. We reduced the duty on wool 
an average of 104 per cent., and that on manufactured woolens but 6} 
per cent. I advocate a return to the old ratio. 

That the surplus must be reduced is also beyond question. Within 
thirty months we will have paid all the bonds which can be redeemed 
except at an exorbitant premium. Then the $100,000,000 surplus will 
either act as a bonus for public plunder and corruption, or so contract 
the currency as to beget universal ruin. I favor its reduction by stop- 
ping the collection of more money than is needed for a liberal support 
of the Government and the payment of the interest and principal of 
the debt at maturity. 

Iam opposed to the manufacturers’ game of abolishing the internal 
revenues, and especially to its most recent phase, that of abolishing the 
tax on tobacco and of reducing the whisky tax under the guise of free 
alcohol for manufacturing p I prefer free lumber to free 
whisky, free salt to free tobacco, and favor such a reduction of the sugar 
tax as will still give ample protection to sorghum rather than a reduc- 
tion of that on national-bank circulation, because preferring to ease the 
burden of taxation on those who use the former articles instead of on 
those who use the latter. As between the agricultural industry and the 


the latter because being of more importance to our national prosperity 
and because embracing by far the greater number of our people. For 
these reasons I yoted to consider the Morrison bill, as it afforded the onl 
opportunity we are likely to have this session for revising the tariff, wi 
the intention of proposing as a substitute therefor one placing lumber 
and salt on the free-list, reducing the tariff on sugar as indicated, and 
restoring the duty on wool, which amendment I shall make whenever 
an opportunity occurs. For these same and until yesterday, 
I intended to vote cae the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause, and my reason for changing that purpose is a belief that, 
owing to the exceeding closeness of the division of the House and to the 

ty that the lump process will be followed, the results which I 
desire can not now be obtained, and because of a fear that any changes 
which are now likely to be effected will give still further advantages to 
the man ing interests by reductions of the whisky and tobacco 
revenues rather than to the agricultural interests by free lumber and 
salt. I shall vote accordingly. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped at the conclusion of the 
last Congress that both this House and the country would be relieved 
from further agitation upon the tariff long enough to enable both the 
House and the country to know what would be the effect of the measure 
so recently adopted. I feel that in entering upon the debate again at 
this time, at the very next session following the passage of the present 
law, we are traveling over beaten ground, and very little can be said 
to further enlighten either this body or the country upon the great 
questions at issue. We are to a great extent necessarily thrashing the 
straw-stack of last year’s harvest. 

A new bill has been formed and presented before six months had 
elapsed of the operation of the previous law. This bill was inaugu- 
rated under circumstances differing from which have previously 
existed. Ordinarily a tariff bill is Papane ge his by clause under the 
consideration of a regular committee. This tariff bill, it is an open 
secret, sprang full-armed from the brain of our Jove of the Ways and 
Means Committee, or of the Olympian council which surrounded him. 
We of the minority were not permitted even to share the duties of a 
nurse of this promising infant when it made its appearance among us. 
So jealous of the child were its authors, that they allowed no change to 
be made in its garments, no suggestion to be accepted, but insisted 
that it should be brought to your baptismal font, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out any aid from us, there to receive its baptismal designation of ‘‘20 
per cent.’’ 

I object, sir, to this bill in the first instance because of the twelve 
schedules affected by its provisions six are aimed at the interests of 
the agriculture of the country. The proposed reduction strikes a blow 
in six instances at one or another branch of this great interest, and that 
at a moment when the advocates of the bill are claiming on this floor 
that those interests are depressed and need relief. 

I object to it, because in one especial particular it touches largely the 
interests of the Northwest. I have before me a telegram received this 
morning urging that on account of its effect upon flax and flaxseed this 
bill should be defeated. It affects injuriously this interest to which 
Northwestern farmers are to-day turning their attention, as the profits 
on the wheat crop diminish. That interest is one which needs a con- 
tinuance of protection during its growth. Recently at the Institute in 
Boston a new process was disclosed for reducing the flax fiber which 
now goes to waste to the condition necessary for the manufacture of linen, 
largely cheapening the process in that particular which has alone dis- 
abled us hitherto from successfully introducing the linen industry into 
the United States and adding it to the profits of our agriculture. At 
this juncture, when our people are most encouraged to develop on a 
large scale this branch of industry, when they most need an enlarge- 
ment of the diversity of agriculture, comes the blow by this bill to in- 
flict greater discouragement than before. 

But I object to the bill also because as an administrative law it is 
simply impossible of administration. Nota member of the Ways and 
Means Committee can tell the importing merchant to-day what duty 
he will be obliged to pay on numerous articles in its schedules. A 
variety of questions must be asked touching every article imported 
under its provisions, and these questions must be separately investi- 
gated. The first is, what did the article cost; next, what is the pres- 
ent duty; and third, what is 80 per cent. of the present duty; fourth, 
is that above or below the tariff of 1861; fifth, if below, how mach 
will exactly equalize it with that tariff? In the case of cotton an ad- 
ditional question is to be asked: is it above or below 40 per cent. ad 
valorem? In the case of woolen goods an additional question will be 
asked: is itabove or below 60 percent.? In the case of metals an ad- 
ditional question will be propounded; is it above or below 50 per cent.? 

I challenge the tariffs of the world to produce a legislative enormity, 
a principle of confusion, equal to that presented by this bill which is 
now commended to the country. [Applause.] Neither in our history 
nor in any other has it been required that there shall be a complicated 
catechism, with numerous catechumens to answer the questions which 
you propose at the custom-house before a foreign article can be intro- 
duced into our markets. In less than six months every importing mer- 
chant will clamor at your doors ing you for Heaven's sake to re- 


manufacturing, I shall still endeavor to protect the former rather than | store the old or any other tariff, that he may be able to get his goods into 
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the country at any rate of duty whatever. I repeat that as an admin- 
istrative measure this bill is impracticable. It is impossible of admin- 
istration except with great delays, hinderances, and embarrassments, 
and an additional corps of custom-house employés far beyond all calcu- 
lations of the authors of the bill. 

But, sir, another objection to the bill which may fairly be offered on 
both sides of the House to-day is this: It gives to you and me, now 
legislating for the revenue and for the interests of the country—it gives 
to you and to me no information as to what the duties are to be on the 
articles embraced in the schedules. This was so patent to the gentlemen 
who are its authors that they proposed to remedy it for the information 
of the House by producing these crowded pages of figures which you see 
here, attempting and professing to show the present and the proposed 
rates of duties. But I beg gentlemen not to overlook the introductory 
note to those statements. They procured from the Treasury an expert, 
who was consulte? during the progress of the construction of this bill, 
and who desired to be accurate, but could not be. He says at the head 
of the schedules what his attempt has been, and I call to that the at- 
tention of the committee. ‘‘It is not claimed,” says he, ‘‘that the 
column of estimated receipts and rates under act of March 3, 1883, is 
more than a proximate exhibit of results; with the changesin both clas- 
sification and rates made in act of March 3, 1883, an absolute exhibit 
is not practicable.” Yet the committee publish that with their bill as 
giving trustworthy information to the House and the country as to what 
theold duties are and the new duties are tobe. I assure gentlemen that 
if they will study, even so far as I have done in the attempt to appre- 
hend the effect of this bill on our rates and revenue, the effects of the 
20 per cent. reduction, subject to the various conditions of 40 per cent., 
50 per cent., 60 per cent., and of the tariff of 1861, and of the addi- 
tional ad valorem elements introduced, you will be utterly discouraged. 
On the arrival of every ship from abroad your accountants at the cus- 
tom-houses will be thrown into inextricable confusion in their effort to 
ascertain what the duty is on a large part of the merchandise imported. 
You declare your wish to remove the hinderances and embarrassments 
from the foreign trade of the country. Yet you have made a bill here 
which means at every step almost insurmountable hinderances and em- 
barrassments without precedent in the history of your legislation. The 
parties most interested in having accurate knowledge of the conditions 
upon which that foreign trade may be conducted must remain in igno- 
rance of them till their goods are actually passed by the custom-house. 

I object to it further because, with the exception of a single clause, it 
tosses into the lap of Canada and of Europe one-fifth of the duties which 
now flow into the Treasury of the United States without an equiva- 
lent or compensation from those countries which have imposed hin- 
derances and embarrassments on our commerce. With Germany still 
excluding our meat products under as we believe inaccurate pretensions; 
with Italy doing the same; with France still resisting our just claims; 
with Spain embarrassing our commerce with her colonies; with Cana- 
dian obstruction, while our executive government is trying to-day to 
procure from these governments better conditions for our commerce, 
what do you now propose? At this time of all times you say to them, 
we give freely into your laps one-fifth of the revenue of the United 
States and demand nothing in return. To call that statesmanship is 
to nullify the meaning of the English language, The authors of the 
bill recognized this rule of reciprocity in the case of coal placed on the 
free-list, but in that only. They provided that this clause should not 
take effect until Canada admitted our coal free instead of under a duty 
as at present. The committee was rightin that. Why did you not 
extend the principle to lamber, on which the duty which Canada now 
imposes on American lumber is higher than our duty imposed on Cana- 
dianlumber? Yet you say to Canada, you may fill our markets; we will 
permit your lumber to come in free, and you may still by your higher 
duty shut all American lumber out of Canada. Is there justice in that? 

` Such legislation does not deserve the name of statesmanship. You 
give away our interests, demanding nothing in return, when for these 
great concessions of duty you could obtain important advantages to the 
commercial and industrial people of this country. Forthat reason, and 
I commend it to both sides of the House, I demand a new bill instead 
of going into the details of this, in order that the interests of our coun- 
try may be protected on more just principles of legislation. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, there are two kinds of protectionists. There 
are men on this side of the House, and some on that also, who are for 
protecting Americans and American interests. There are men on that 
side, I am sorry to say, who are by this bill proposing to protect the 
interests of Canada and of Europe instead of the American people. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] I should much prefer—it would 
be far better than this bill—to act on a report from the Committee on 
Ways and Means asking our executive government what better con- 
ditions could be obtained froin foreign countries in respect to the ad- 
mission of our exports if we would concede 20 per cent. on this schedule, 
30 per cent. on that, or 10 per cent. on the other, or if we should put 
certain articles on the free-list. 

Now, sir, we are not to be understood as objecting to all further re- 
vision and reduction of the tariff. We do object to that sweeping 
reduction which professedly ignores the interests of our national indus- 
tries; which professedly marches to free trade, and which professedly 


repudiates the principle that we can protect our national interests 
under our Constitution. We demand that this question shall lie open 
at least for another session, until a better start can be taken for the 
care of both the commercial and the productive interests of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity of contesting the 
views of gentlemen on the other side of this House who incline to free 
trade and who rest their arguments on the unconstitutionality of pro- 
tection. Your position is that we have no constitutional right to im- 
pose a duty for any other purpose than to meet the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Government. Am I not right in this statement? You 
maintain that under our Constitution—not under the confederate, but 
under our own Constitution—we have no right to impose duties for any 
other purposes than to get revenues for the support and maintenance 
of the Government. Is not that your theory? [A pause.] There is 
no denial of your position. On the other hand there are gentlemen 
here who rely upon the “‘ general-welfare”’ clause of the Constitution, 
and say that under that we may protect our home interests. I go fur- 
ther still, and say that under the clause giving authority for the regu- 
lation of foreign commerce you have a distinct, absolute, constitutional 
right to take care of the American people as against foreign interests. 
(Applause. ] 


One of the test causes of the Revolution was the continued effort 


‘on the part of England to rob us of all our manufacturing facilities. 


It was the desire of that government to keep us poor in all save raw 
materials. They prohibited even the erection of slitting-mills in the 
Colonies, they restrained the manufacturing of hats, and prohibited 
even the transportation of wool by water; and many other restrictions 

upon the productive interests of the country were im to com 2 
the Colonies to receive all their manufactures from England. I beg to 
read a statement of historical interest, being some questions anu an- * 
bt of Benjamin Franklin before a parliameatary committee in 

What will be the opinions of the Americans on those resolutions ?— 


Asserting the right of Great Britain to tax the Colonies. 

Answer. They will think them unconstitutional and unjust. 

Q. Was it an opinion in America, before 1763, that the Parliament had no right 
to lay taxes and duties there? 

A. I never heard any objection to the right of laying duties to regulate com- 
merce, but a right to lay internal taxes was never thoughtto lie in Parliament. 

Q. On what do you found your opinion that the people of America make any 
such distinction? : 

A. I know that whenever the subject has occurred in conversation it has ap- 
peared the opinion of every one that we could not be taxed by a parliament 
where we were not represented. But the payment of duties, laid as regulations 
of commerce, was never disputed. 

You observe here that Franklin, afterward one of the framers of our 
national Constitution, speaking the ‘‘unanimous’’ voice of the Col- 
onies, as he said, regarded the laying of duties as a power inherent in 
the authority ‘‘to regulate commerce.” Imposition of duties is of it- 
self the regulation of commerce by the custom and usage of all nations. 

Lord Chatham, a few days after this testimony was given by Mr. 
Franklin, on the 14th of January, 1766, in his celebrated speech in the 
house of commons on the right of taxing America, pointed out the 
same distinction. He said: 

There is a plain distinction between taxes levied for the purpose of raising a 
revenue and duties imposed for the regulation of trade. 

Go with me one step further. After the defeat of the British at 
Saratoga they became convinced that by war this country could not be 
conquered. Then it was that they passed a bill, under the direction of 
Lord North, in 1778, yielding the demand of the Colonies, but too late. 
That bill declared: 

It is expedient to declare that the King and Parliament of Great Britain will 
not impose any duty or tax for the purpose of raising a revenue in the Colonies, 
except only such dulies as may be ient to impose for the r of com- 
merce. 

I should be glad to read you what that eminent historian, for whose 
long-preserved life the whole country is grateful—what Mr. Bancroft 
says on the occasion of the formation of our present Constitution; and 
to read from Hildreth’s History of the United States what he says. 
But enough to say that at the close of the war with England, as soon as 
peace was made, we were deluged with foreign goods, even from the 
miserable second-hand shops of Dublin and of , So Re that our people 
incurred debts they could not pay, and that in a short time they im- 

rted thirty million dollars’ worth of and could export only 

,000,000; that the country was drained of its specie, and that impov- 
erishment and poverty everywhere prevailed. 

It was under these circumstances that our Constitution was framed. 
It was to secure the regulation of commerce by the imposition of duties 
that that clause was put into the Constitution. In the light of Frank- 
lin’s statements, of Chatham’s speech, of the British act of Parlia- 
ment; in the light of the condition of the American Coloniesas certified 
by authenic history, it is an established fact that our fathers under- 
stood by the right to te commerce with foreign countries the rigltt 
to regulate it by the imposition of duties. That fact was further estab- 
lished by the first general act by the First Congress which met 
under the American Constitution. In the very title which they gave to 
this first act imposing duties they declared it to be “‘for the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures” in this country. And yet gen- 
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tlemen say, and my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] said an 

hour ago, that our constitutional power was limited to raising revenue 

for the purpose of revenue only, and therefore that there was no right 

whatever in Congress to impose duties for the regulation of commerce 

and thus protecting the interests of our own country and of our own 
e. 


Now, sir, in proceeding with my argument, Iturn to that offered by 
the eloquent gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD]. If your right exists, 
if it has been established in this country from the beginning of the 
Government to have two objects in view in levying duties, one the rais- 
ing of revenue and the other the regulation of commerce, then you gen- 
tlemen can go with us the next step in theinquiry, whether such duties 
imposed for the regulation of commerce are beneficial to this country 
or not. The gentleman from Ohio, in his admirable speech the other 
day, said: 

Subject to the necessities of the Government, every man has the right to sell 
where he can get the best price for what he has produced and buy where he can 
buy most cheaply. 

He treats our Government and our people as two independent bodies; 
the Government on one side, the people on the other; the Government 
to take money out of their pockets and the people to submit without 
benefitsin return. The Government may tax to fill its own coffers, but 
it can pass no legislation to refill the empty pockets of the people. The 
Government may take from the people, but it can give nothing to the 
people in return, I dissent by the width of the heaven from the earth 
from that proposition There are no two adverse sides in this country 
as Government and people. The people are in the Government and 
the Government is in the people, thank God! [Applause. ] 

What the people have a right to do for the Government the Govern- 
ment has a right to do for the people within the lintits of the Constitu- 
tion. The Government is not a power of exaction alone. Itis a power 
of protection also to the interests of the American people. It has been 
for most of its existence a power of blessing; it ought still to be apower 
of blessing in all its years to come. When, if ever, the theory offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio shall be established by the laws of the 
land, and the Government exhausts without protecting in return, that 
moment will the people find an opportunity to choose a different gov- 
ernment, and one which can bless as well as burden the citizens who 
are subject to its laws. 

Sir, I am reminded of what John Quincy Adams, asa member of the 
minority of the Committee on Manufactures, said in 1833 : 

It has been said there is no philosophic falsehood so absurd but it has been 
maintained by some sublime philosopher, Surely thereisno invention so sense- 
less, no fiction so baseless or so base but it has been maintained by some learned, 
intelligent, amiable, and virtuous but exasperated and bewildered statesman. 

It may be said here that in the course of this debate there is no eco- 
nomic theory so baseless, no free-trade sophism so absurd, that some 
‘‘ exasperated and bewildered statesman’’ of that flock has notaccepted 
it and advocated it on this floor. [Laughter and applause, } 

There is on the other side of the water a sort of religious meteor, ‘‘an 
exasperated and bewildered ” fanatic, who has appeared in the deserts of 
Africa, and the whole world has become familiar with the name of El 
Mahdi, the false prophet. He preaches a new doctrine, and insists that 
his followers shall accept and circulate it through the world. Are there 
not El Mahdis in America? I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the El 
Mahdis on this floor, the false prophets of free trade, surpass in the ex- 
traordinary character of their teachings and in the extraordinary abun- 
dance of their prophecies the original El Mahdi of the Soudan. [Ap- 

lause. 
$ Let d refer to some of these teachings and prophecies. They say 
that protection creates monopolies, gives a bounty to individuals, en- 
hances prices by the amount of the duty, is robbery and oppression 
of labor, obstructs trade, has robbed America of half the markets 
of the world, and impoverishes the country. In the fervor of his 
eloquence my honored friend from Ohio [Mr. Hurp] said the other 
day that ‘‘ the fruits of protection in America are want, penury, and 
starvation.” So teach our El Mahdis. 

I wish to examine these teachings. How does protection create 
monopolies? Must you assail not only the laws of your country, its 
interests, and its history, but must you assail] even the standard dic- 
tionaries of Webster and of Worcester in their definition of monopoly ? 
A monopoly, they tell you, is that which one man or one set of men 
alone can do or It is a privilege confined to one from which 
others are excluded. Now, where is your American industry which is 
not open under our legislation, and on equal terms, to rich and poor, 
to high and low, and even to the foreigner who comes upon our soil ? 
Where is the element of monopoly in a system which creates conditions 
for increasing rivalry and competition? Where is your monopoly in a 
system under which where ten manufacturing establishments existed 

ears ago ten hundred exist now to supply the wants of the country? 
Where, I repeat, is the monopoly in a system of protection which enor- 
mously augments competition? The only monopoly that threatens to 
be created is the British monopoly, gentlemen, that you propose to 
foster by this bill and its sequences. You say this is the first step in 
the progress toward free trade. I speak now of all the three gentle- 


men, the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Mor- 
RISON], the gentleman from Ohio whose speech was most loudly ap- 


plauded [Mr. Hurp], and the gentleman from Kentucky who last 
spoke [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I assume that they substantially concur. 
IfI am incorrect let me be corrected now, that I may make the proper dis- 
tinction. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] declared this to be the 
first step, and that you are going on with reductions—how much? Ten 
per cent., 20 per cent., 30 per cent., or 50 per cent. ; the country knows 
nothing of the result at which you will ultimately arrive. If you suc- 
ceed and by accident or design reach that point where any one of the 
industries of this country is substantially broken down and its doors 
closed, then will you arrive at the establishment of a monopoly, and 
that monopoly in Canada, in England, or in Europe, and not A this- 
country. [Applause.] So long as you foster American production 

and enable it to grow, so far you increase that competition which de- 

stroys monopoly. 

Isita bounty to individuals? I have had occasion heretofore to im- 
plore this House to recognize the fact that for some reason or other the 
old principle of patriotism is decaying in this land. I repeat to-day 
that this trade argument on the other side shows that the element 
of American patriotism has somehow disappeared from too many of the 
Democratic breasts in public life. Why was this protective principle 
established? Why was it introduced in the first act of the First Con- 
gress? Why was it enlarged in 1816 with an addition of 42 per cent. 
of duties ata single jump? Why was it further continued in 1824? 
Why was it still further continued in 1828? Why wasit again perpet- 
uated in the bill of 1832? It was so perpetuated because our patriotic 
fathers of both parties knew that no nation in the world could be in- 
dependent if it did not have the means of self-support both in peace 
and in war, [Great applause. ] 

We are of that kind of protectionists to-day. It is not bounty to in- 
dividuals; it is bounty to the country of our birth. It is not because 
a factory is in my district or a mine in yours that we are protectionists. 
I am a protectionist because my country can not live in the presence of 
the great powers of the world, liable to war on land and to disaster by 
sea, without she-has in her power, within her grasp, the means of 
clothing her people, of feeding her people, of defending her people,sum- 
mer and winter, in peace andin war. [Renewed applause. ] 

From the beginning of the Government that has bea the principle 
of protection. It is to make our people independent, and you can trace 
it step by step before the Revolution, after the Revolution began, after 
the peace, in the formation of the Constitution, and in the laws passed 
under the Constitution. We stand here to-day supported, I regret to 
say, by only a small minority on that side of the House; we stand here 
upon the platform of our fathers, both Democratic and Whig. The 
Demcratie majority of this House in this latter time has left that plat- 
form, has introduced a new interpretation of the American Constitution, 
which denies the right to protect our own people. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, in his speech just made, has attempted to support that 
interpretation by pointing above us to that coat-of-arms of Kentucky, 
with its motto ‘' United we stand, divided we fall.” I reclaim that 
mottogiven to Kentucky by Henry Clay himself, the constantsupporter 
of the American protective system. [Great applause. ] 

It was Henry Clay who forty years ago uttered words in the debate 
which preceded that fatal law of 1833 which we are now asked to re- 
enact in principle—words full of warning for us to-day. Speaking of 
the probable fall of the protective policy in the then condition of par- 
ties in Congress, hesaid: ‘‘ The fall ofthat policy would be productive 
of consequences calamitous indeed.’’ I ask the Clerk to read the pas- 
sages I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

But in my opinion, sir, the sudden Ss ers of the tariff policy would bring ruin 
and destruction on the whole people of this country. ere is no evil, in my 
opinion, equal to the consequences which would result from such a catastrophe, 
$+ * è And what is the just complaint, on the other hand, of those who sup- 
port the tariff? It is that the policy of the Government is vacillating and un- 
certain, and that there is no stability in our) jon. Before one set of books 
are fairly opened it becomes necessary to close them and to o) a new set. 

fore a law can be tested by experiment another is passed. ore the present 
law has gone into operation, before it is yet nine months old, passed as it was 
under circumstances of extraordinary deliberation, the fruit of nine months’ 


labor; before we know anything of its experimental effects, and even before it 
commences its operations, we are required to repeal it. 


Mr. KASSON. Thusyou find that Kentucky then was of a different 
opinion from Kentucky to-day. And I would wrest back from the 
hands of my eloquent friend the motto which he misappropriates in aid 
of free trade and apply it to the holy cause of American labor and home 
interests. [Applause.] Here and now I beg to say to the protection 
members of that side of the House, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall,” 
and our country falls with us. Acting on the principle of that motto 
we shall defeat this bill and continue the prosperity of our country. 
LAppianes.] svi KONAN 

Task you to mark the similarity of conditionsin 1833 and now. The 
country was prosperous then; it is prosperous now. After 20 cent. 
reduction under that law was effected the ruin and all the evils which 
Mr. Clay predicted fell upon our unhappy country in 1837. You pro- 
pose now to break down the policy, beginning with the same reduction 
of 20 per cent. We have not had one year’s test of the existing law; 
and you propose to sweep it away and introduce this conflicting and im- 
possible system of assessing one-fifth less duties. Your effort, if suc- 
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cessful, will be followed by like disastrous consequences. The law of 
1833 provided that of the existing duties all were to be taken off down 
to 20 per cent. in nine and a years. This change was effected by 
a reduction of 10 per cent. in January, 1834, 10 per cent. in 1836, 10 per 
cent. in 1838, 10 per cent. in 1840, half the residue in January, 1842, 
and the other half in July, 1842. 

Now, you are proposing a reduction of 20 per cent. only; but you 
have avowed by the utterances of your leaders that you intend to go 
on further hereafter; that this is only the first step. And you propose 
to go on in this way without notifying the years in which you will do 
it. The law of 1833 provided for a gradual reduction, and it gave ten 
months’ notice before it was to go intoeffect. It was passed March 2, 
1832, and was not to take effect until January, 1834. By this bill you 
provide for no notice at all. It is to go into effect on the Ist of July 
next, though if it should pass it can not pass before the 30th of June. 
You are reckless in your dealing with the interests of the country. 
Aiming at free trade you have no motive to consider the interests of 
the country. Your principle does not admit it. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means said in his speech that if the bill were 
to be formed upon the principle of protecting American industry, then 
the people should turn it over into the hands of the friends of protec- 
tion. I accept that declaration, and I wait for that time speedily to 
come when the people will turn this question over into the hands of 
the friends of protection, whose blows they would rather receive than 
the rous caresses which the enemies of their industry are offering 
them in their false teachings and false prophecies. 

I pass without special comment the revival of our industries and of 

pular prosperity after the restoration of a protective tariff in 1842. 
P also pass without comment the recurrence of disaster and distress 
in 1857, after the free-trade politicians had again reduced the tariff to 
mere revenue rates, without discriminating for protection. It isenough 
to say that the people turned out of power in 1860, as they did in 1840, 
the reckless party which persistently ignored the rights of American 
industry and labor. Since 1861 your tariff has been continuously and 
unquestionably protective, and it has been one continuous history of 
prosperity, with the exception of 1873, when the whole world suffered 
from panic, from which our country, still under the protective policy, 
was the first to recover. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have presented this sketch of the period of 
1833—37 to show the effect of a persistent horizontal reduction. We 
then had a surplus of revenue to be got rid of. We have a surplus of 
revenue, it is claimed, now to be got rid of. Then it was done by a 
gradual flat reduction of duties, as you propose to do it now by hori- 
zontal gradation of duties. It was then accomplished, and emptied the 
Treasury most effectually. I believe if accomplished now it will empty 
the Treasury far beyond your desire. It emptied the pockets of the 
people then, and brought them to ruin, absolute and universal ruin. 
I believe the same result, because of the same causes and conditions, 
will follow if adopted now. - 

Then it was effected by the votes of a nearly solid South, headed by 
South Carolina. In 1832, at the very time of the consideration of this 
question, that State was organizing troops to resist the power of the 
United States. Then it was that South Carolina an act declar- 
ing that the revenue laws of the United States should not be executed 
in South Carolina, and were null and void. The South stood together 
for free trade; and while, thank God, South Carolina proposes no such 
extreme measure now, I am sorry to observe that the South does stand 
to-day largely for repeating the ruinous process of 1833. They are de- 
manding a reduction of the duties now with far less reason than they 
demanded it then, because the very industries which have grown pros- 
perous under the protective system have since that time been largely 
developed in the Southern States. On the testimony of their own citi- 
zens prosperity is spreading over the entire South as it has never spread 
before. Mines, forges, factories, railroads have largely in- 
creased, and manufactures have been extraordinarily developed in 
Northern Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Virginia. 
Farms and real estate in their neighborhood have shared the general 
advance. The home consumption of cotton has increased from 20 per 
cent. in 1860 to over 30 per cent in 1883. In a word, all the elements 
of national development have advanced as rapidly in the South as in 
the North. Prosperity has not only dawned upon them, but it beams 
with the light of the midday sun all over the regions of the South. 


[Applause, 

Sir, I repeat my regret that we should find the South still lingering 
in the bondage of the old South Carolina interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and still declaring that free trade must be forced upon the pros- 
perous North, because in some States they have not yet reached that 
degree of prosperity which prevails in the Northern States of the Union, 
with their diversified industries. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, BLACKBURN] appealed to the 
statistics of the different States of the Union to show that there was 
larger per capita of wealth in the manufacturing States than in the 
States from which manufactures were largely absent. Why, then, does 
he not encourage in the South the growing manufactures, which bring in- 
crease of wealth, instead of depriving the prosperous States of the very 
elements of their prosperity. Instead of diminishing the wealth of 


others I would invoke that gentleman to encourage the introduction 
into his own and other States of diversified industries, bring among his 
own people these new elements of wealth, and then he will find that 
the per capita of wealth amongst them will grow as rapidly as it is 
growing anywhere else in the Union. [Applause. ] 

Time fails me, Mr. Chairman, to speak at length of the effects of 
protection on the prosperous history of my country. Is it true that 


thesystem is one of rob! and of oppression? Has it obstructed trade; 
has it robbed America of the markets of the world; has it impov- 
erished the country ? 


In these two decades of protection the population of the country has 
risen from 31,000,000 to 51,000,000. It has not, then, embarrassed the 
unprecedented growth of the population of the country. The immi- 
gration, chiefly of laborers, has risen from 150,000 in 1860 to 593,000 
in 1880. It has not, then, been opposed to the interests of labor, for labor 
migrates from worse to better, and not from better toworse. The value 
of farms has risen from $320,000,000 to $10,197,000,000. The annual 
value of their products has risen from $1,600,000,000 to $3,600,000, 000, 
according to Mr. Dodge, the Statistician of agriculture. It has not 
then impoverished or even retarded the farming interests. 

Our production of man has risen from $1,885,000,000 to 
$5,369,000,000. Our exports of domestic manufactures have risen from 
$45,000,000 to $111,000,000. Our whole domestic exports have ad- 
vanced from $373,000,000 to $825,000,000. Our total imports have 
advanced from $362,000,000 to $751,000,000. It has not, then, ob- 
structed but promoted trade, with the balances in our favor. The total 
wealth of the United States has increased by the census from $16,000,- 
000,000 to $43,000,000,000. Its annual increase is put by a free-trade 
economist at $825,000,000—more than double that of any other nation 
in the world. 

Yet El Mahdi by the mouth of one of his prophets says that ‘‘ the 
fruits of protection in America are want, penury, and starvation,” and 
lifts up before us ‘‘the protection giant of robbery and oppression."’ 

I turn now to the false prophecies of free trade. It is directly de- 
clared that if you would introduce free trade into the United States all 
the markets of the world will then be opened to us in generous rivalry. 
My eloquent friend from Ohio promises us, in the exuberance of his 
rhetoric, two thousand millions of people who will be waiting for our 
supplies. These El Mahdis of ours, like the false prophets of antiquity, 
make up for their vega of facts in the by liberal promises for 
the future. In this case they enlarge the figures of human history in 
order to create a population out of their imagination to be supplied b; 
an imaginary condition of free trade in the United States. [Applause. 
It is a slight excess in the world’s population of only about six hun- 
dred millions, including the breechless sons of Africa. [Laughter and 
applause, ] 

Sir, after the establishment of free trade are you not subject to the 
same competition of the whole world? Will not the cheapest still be 
first sold in the foreign market? Can you sell a bushel of American 
grain against a bushel of Indiun wheat, unless you can furnish it as 
cheaply as the Indian? Can the manufacturer find a market unless he 
can sell cheaper than free-trade England? It is self-evident that the 
elements of production must be as cheap with us as with any other for- 
eign country before we can take away the markets from it. Our man- 
ufacturing plant has cost more, our rate of interest is higher, our labor 
costs higher wages, and you will still, even under absolute free trade, 
have these embarrassments to contend with before you can drive foreign 
countries from any market of the round world which they now possess. 
Your proposition would simply cost us our home market by turning 
it over to foreigners, without enabling our people to manufacture on 
equal conditions with those which foreigners now enjoy. Even wheat 
can be delivered in New York to-day from India as cheaply as it can 
be delivered in Liverpool, and under the menace of this competition 
you ask us to take off one-fifth of the duty which saves the wheat 
market of this country from the surplus of India, with which you have 
been threatening our farmers in this debate. 

Yes, free trade must open up the markets of our own country to the 
products of all Europe and Asia, or we are told by the gentleman from 
Ohio that— 

Before January next the price of wheat will be so low that it will not pay the 
cost of production, and the corn raised on the Western prairies will be burned 
n for fuel, as was the case rsago. When that time arrives the farmers 


yea 
will be beggars in the midst of theirown plenty and paupers by the side of their 
own golden gathered sheaves. S 7 onal ns z 


And the Democrats burst out with applause as he made that predic- 
tion of misfortune to our farmers. Sir, the census shows that there has 
been an increase beyond all precedent in value of all of the products of 
the farmers of this country during this period of protection. Even 
wheat has advanced on the average 15 percent. in price. From 1847 to 
1861 the average was $1. per bushel in New York; from 1863 to 
1877 the average was $1.69}4. Everything produced on the farm has 
on the average increased in value throughout the length and breadth of 
the land under the principle of protection. Meanwhile the manufactures 
which our farmers buy have greatly fallen in price. Our American 
system has produced an unexampled tion of wealth and distrib- 
uted it among our people ofall classes; it hassaved labor from pauperism 
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and made the United States the admiration of the world. In this con- 
dition of our country the eloquent gentleman from Ohio is ta to 
invoke dumb and inanimate nature to support his theories. ery 
ripple of the water upon the seashore, he says, is an invitation to tree 
trade, and every stormy wave a denunciation of our existing policy. He 
declares that— . 


The culture and the chivalry of the nation, long anxious for this hour, are 
ready to take the lead. 

I recall his eyes, Mr. Chairman, from the sandy shores and dreary 
wastes of ocean and from the beggared homes of labor abroad. Let 
him look upon our farms, into our contented villages and thriving 
towns, and into the school-houses of town and country, where the 
children of toil and of wealth sit side by side in preparation to become 
sovereign citizens of a great and free Republic. Every murmur of in- 
struction that rises from a myriad of these school-houses in valley and 
on hilltop is an invitation to maintain cur system of home industry 
fat good it a which has made our people happy and our nation great. 

Applause. : 

em I point him, sir, to the million of laborers who at eventide 
come from the caves of the earth, where they produce the infinite 
value of ore and coal, both more precious than gold, and to the other 
million who come forth with the declining sun from the doors of 
blazing furnace and forge and from countless factories in mountain 
valleys and on the plains. These all unite against the degradation ot 
wages and of labor involved in free trade. Their concentrated voice, 
more powerful than the roar of the inanimate billow, is lifted up in 
denunciation of the reckless Democratic and free-trade policy which 
you seek to inaugurate to-day. [Applause.] “The culture and the 
chivalry ” may be ready for it, but the enterprise and the labor which 
have made your country prosperous and powerful protest against it. 

Ah, says El Mahdi, away with protection! It enriches you, but 
away with it! Every day’s sun, according to your own prophet Mulhall, 
“ sees an addition of twoand a half million dollars to the accumulated 
wealth of the Republic, which is equal to one-third of the daily accumu- 
lations of mankind.” Still away with it! But we will not throw 
away this giant’s shield of our national defense, under whose shelter, 
with God’s blessing, we have reached the foremost rank of the nations 
of theworld. Wewill fight the battle out and we will win the victory. 
All hail to that giant of protection who strews his pathway with gold 
and pan all its borders with the flowersof popular comfort! [Great 
applause. 

k ing the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STORM. I hope unanimous consent will be given to the gen- 
tleman to continue his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done by the committee. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iwill yield to the gentleman five minutes of my 
time. 

Mr. KASSON resumed and concluded his speech. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BAGLEY took the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

Two messages in writing from the President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries; who 
also informed the House that the President had approved joint resolu- 
tions and a bill of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 236) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan two hundred flags to the city of Charlotte, N. C., for the celebra- 
tion of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence; 

Joint resolution (H. 240) to print 12,500 copies of the eulogies 
on Thomas H. Herndon, late a Representative in Congress; 

Joint, resolution (H. Res. 223) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan to the mayor of Richmond, Va., a certain amount of flags and 
bunting for use at a fair; and 

An act (H. R. 5966) to the name of the Marsh National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebr., to thatof the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, and 
to increase the capital stock of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, should the motion soon to be made, 
of which we have notice, prevail, it will cut off all legislation for re- 
duction of taxes pro, by the bill in its present form or as it may be 
amended. It will be a declaration of this phases at least that tariff 
taxes are not too high and ought to be continued. It will mean an 
appeal from the Congress to the country, and the people will so under- 
stand it. 

In opening the debate I anticipated and answered, so far as I am 
capable of answering, most of the objections which have since been 
urged against the bill. 

In his anxiety that the country’s wonderful progress shall be credited 
to his favoritè theory of protection, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson] who has just spoken forgets the high courage, the inventive 
genius, and industrious skill of our people, their endless wealth of mine 
and field, and puts aside the history of hisStateand country. It is but 
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fourscore years since the Mississippi River marked our western border, 
and Iowa, the home of his adoption, was part of the dominion or terri- 
tory of a nation alien to us in language, laws, and civilization. The 
indomitable spirit of our people, guided by a wise statesmanship which 
now it is the custom of some to decry, extended our territory—our own 
country and its institutions—to the other ocean, set his own Iowa in the 
heart of the Republic, and laid the foundation for much, for most, of 
the prosperity which the gentleman credits to his pet system of boun- 
ties, restrictions, and burdens. 

This territory is now the home of 20,000,000 of our people. It may 
be the home of 250,000,000. Its acquisition postponed for centuries, 
I trust, that crowded condition which is now the chief misfortune of 
the inhabitants of the Old World. It was from this territory we took 
that $700,000,000 which during the existence of the present tariff we 
have sent abroad to pay balances of exchange against us. In this ter- 
ritory even the poor and landless may find and enjoy their own homes 
and escape the burdens of the taskmaster. It was from this territory 
we carved out and gave to the railroads tying together our two great 
seas 200,000,000 acres of land. Acres less than these in Germany and 
neighboring nations support a i eager larger than our own. 

Amongall the agencies whic ve contributed to our great material 
growth the extension and development of railroads rank first, for agri- 
culture, first among our industries, has found its too meager profits 
not in higher markets, but in lower cost of reaching them. 

Protection has not helped to build, but has been a great hinderance 
to the building of railroads and lower cost of transportation. It will 
be remembered that two years ago, when the Tariff Commission scheme 
was under consideration, it was shown upon unquestioned authority 
that railroads were then being built through Texas and into Mexico 
upon terms with the Mexican Government which admitted locomo- 
tives, rails, and railroad materials free of duty for use south of the Rio 
Grande, while north we required the payment of high protective duties, 
and that, as the result of this, the same railroad built at the same cost 
for labor cost 25 per cent. more in Texas than in Mexico. Upon this 
basis is it not apparent to all not blind to truth that the vast sums used 
in building the 80,000 miles of railroad since 1860 with the help of 
protection would have built 100,000 without such help ? 

i must be renewed once in twelve years; that is to say, the 
cost of maintaining them twelve years equals the first cost, and the 
yearly cost of maintaining and keeping in repair our 120,000 miles is 
equal to the cost of building 10,000 miles. If we estimate the first cost 
as low as $20,000 per mile, one-fourth of which is shown to result from 
so-called protection, it will be seen that this bounty system increases the 
annual cost of repairing our 120,000 miles of railroad $50,000,000, which 
sum is an annual tax on the people, charged up to them in the cost of 
carrying the products of their laborto market. NoStatein regulating 
rates and charges on railroads fails to take into account the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining them. As it taxes the people on their transporta- 
tion, so this bounty system follows them in all their pursuits and exacts 
a part of their earnings; for to increase the cost to the producer is to 
increase the price to the consumer. 

Often asit has been shown to be a protective fallacy, itis to-day again 
repeated that this bounty-taxing policy lessens the cost of commercial 
and business intercourse on land and sea and of carrying over both; 
that it has cheapened the cost of fuel, food, clothing, and shelter of the 
pple, added to their comfort, and given them increased abundance. 

eed I again ex this false claim of those who make it that exist- 
ing abuses may be continued and again show that all this abundance 
and plenty results from our ever-growing control over nature’s forces. 
This growth continues not by reason but in spite of tariff-tax restric- 
tions and is not confined to any country. Why it isso may be shown 
by a most homely illustration, which I do not now use for the first 
time. 

Not forty years ago corn was mostly shelled by hand. An industri- 
ous man might then shell as much as five bushels in one day. If he 
received but 50 cents for his day’s work it cost 10 cents to shell a bushel 
of corn. In the gentleman’s State of Iowa last fall I saw men s):ell- 
ing corn and receiving a dollar for a day’s work. They were using 
machinery of most simple stractureand shelling corn for 2 centsa bushel. 
The ree were double, while shelling corn was one-fifth the former 
cost. ut for the protective tax on the machinery and on the cost of 
living wages would be higher; corn-shelling lower. What is true of 
shelling corn is true of the cost, and consequently of the price, of mak- 


ing articles for use in our fields, ee and shops, for most of all that - 
o 


contributes to the health and comfort of the people. Itis true of every- 
thing that is made largely by or with the help of machinery. Such are 
the means and the methods by which, in spite of protection’s burdens 
and not with its help, the people enjoy their greatly increased abun- 
dance. [Applause. ] 

By offering bounties we have induced our people to invest in manufuct- 
ures and to abandon the sea to our chief commercial rivals. English- 
men now take to themselves all the profits of carrying our products to 
foreign markets. Competing with themselves, they have made greater 
reductions in transportation on the sea than we have made on land, 
greater reductions than we have made on anything in our own country. 
In the lower cost of ocean freights surplus agricultural products have 
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found their profits, and certainly this can not be claimed for protection 
by its most greedy advocate. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] suggests that reduc- 
tion in the cost of all manufactured articles resulting from the use of 
machinery has occurred in and is common toall civilized countries, and 
I may add, this reduction has occurred here under revenue tariffs, under 
all tariffs. On this subject Mr. MORRILL said here in 1860, that a com- 
parison of our tariffs, including 1846 and 1857, ‘‘ will show that we 
have made more rapid strides in cheapening manufactures, and there- 
fore lessening the necessity of incidental protection, than ever England 
made he: in any equal period of time.” 

In his argument for the continuance of ag, Reef duties the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Judge KELLEY] gave us de- 
tails of his recent travels abroad and some account of the discontent, 
and he says the ‘‘indescribable sufferings, which the masses of the 
people of all transatlantic countries feel they can no longer endure,” 
Finding the people in Great Britain in like suffering condition with the 
people of ‘‘all transatlantic countries,” some with, others without, the 
protective system, he, with accustomed protective logic, finds that the 
people of England, Ireland, and Scotland are suffering because of free 
trade and for want of a protective tax on their too scanty means of 
subsistence. 

While I am not called upon to defend any commercial system to 
justify a moderate reduction or partial removal of unnecessary taxes, I 
will be pardoned the suggestion that an unbiased look at the history 
of the countries visited by the honorable gentleman could hardly fail 
to discover to him other causes for the misfortunes of the English peo- 
ple than their lack of that protective system which has not saved neigh- 
boring nations from like misfortunes which he found in ‘‘ all transat- 
lantic countries.”’ 

The merits of any governmental policy or bounty system can only be 
ascertained when tried under like conditions. The effect of Great 
Britain’s commercial policy must be determined by a comparison of 
that country with other densely populated countries, or by a compari- 
son of England to-day with the England of forty or fifty years ago un- 
der a protective policy similar to our own, and to the want of which 
the gentleman attributes all her woes. 

Whatever might be its good orevil effects upon our own country, the 
condition of the English, Irish, and Scotch people, bad as it still is, has 
been bettered since the adoption of a freer commercial policy. Ina 


speech on the pending bill the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
se to the necessity of saving ‘‘our laboring classes’’ from ‘‘justi- 

ble discontent” by securing to them ‘‘a larger proportion of the 
joint production of labor and capital.’’ This he proposes to accomplish 
by so increasing protective taxes on our people that they can afford to 
pay themselves more money for less work. 

In my remarks on this bill while discussing the unequal burdens im- 
posed by indirect and protective tariff taxes I said that estimates based 
on census statistics showed that as many as 18,000,000 of our people do 
some work and are engaged in what are called in the census returns 

i pursuits; that all that was saved by orall the surplus earnings 
of the whole went to about two millions of the eighteen, and that the 
average earnings of the other 16,000,000 did not much exceed $300 per 
annum and were consumed in the means of daily subsistence; that our 
boasted accumulations of national and individual wealth go into the 
hands of one-tenth of our people. These estimates the demure gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] criticises in a manner not the 
most courteous, but of which I do not complain, for his terms of criti- 
cism are courtly courteous compared: with the brutal coarseness and 
shuffling insincerity of the criticisms made here on the bill, its author, 
and all who favor its adoption by those who professedly favor a modi- 
fication and reduction of the tariff while striving to prevent such reduc- 
tion. 

The statement questioned by the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
substantially true. There are more than 4,000,000 persons engaged in 
manufacturing, mining, and mechanical industries, the hands employed 
numbering nearly 3,000,000. In the census year 1880 their average 
wages was $346. Ata great public gathering last year in New York 
city, Mr. ete pe of the labor organization, declared that 
wages had been reduced 20 percent. since the census year. The truth 
of his statement, which has not been questioned, shows annual wa; 
to be $277. With reductions made in the last year, the stoppage of mi 
and loss of time, annual wages are less than $277 for hands employed. 
Classed with those engaged in manufactures are a large number of 
miners and mechanics, whose average earnings are not much more, and 
together they do not equal $300, the amount stated by me. 

Of the 6,000,000 engaged in trade and transportation, professional and 
personal service, one-half are laborers or in domestic service, and most 
of the others are in employments where the compensation is not large. 
Taken together they are not better paid than those engaged in man- 

ures. 


late paper or address of Robert Giffen LL. D., president of the Statis- | ufact 


tical Society of En, d, already referred to in this debate, it is shown 
that the working c have made such progress in the United King- 
dom that in some employments their wages have increased one-half, in 
some they have doubled, in others they are three times as much, and 
taken altogether it may be fairly stated that wages are twice as high 
as they were forty or fifty years ago. 

On the same authority it may be correctly said that if the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had sought anything but suffering he 
could have ascertained that where there was no national system of edu- 
cation fifty years ago, now nearly all the children of England are in 
school; he would have found there less crime, less pauperism, the hours 
of daily labor shortened, the cost of better living cheaper, and as a con- 
vincing proof to all but a protectionist that the people are better fed, 
better clothed, and better housed he could have found the duration of hu- 
man life extended, the mean (or average) age at which men and women 
die nearly three years longer where he found nothing but misery and 
misfortune. 

The itinerant humanity of the gentleman from Pennsylvania might 
find temporary exercise in his own country. There is more of what is 
called defective population, more suffering, where society is old than 
where it is new. And soit is with States or nations. Proportioned 
to population in the comparatively old State of Pennsylvania there are 
twice as many crimi , twice as many paupers, asin the newer State 
of Iowa; more persons in Pennsylvania who can not read and who can 
not write. There are more fools in Pennsylvania in proportion to pop- 
ulation. [Laughter.] I mean more idiots and insane people. Ido 
not lay the greater misfortune of this older State to protection. They 
come to Pennsylvania as they come to all the more densely populated 
countries where the people are in each other’s way; but protection, which 
is but another name for taxation, vates these evils of society. 

Gentlemen who attribute our national growth and greater prosperity 
of the people to the progressive and creative power of taxation forget 
all theadvantages of this newer world of ours, which yields to both cap- 
ital and labor greater profits than they obtain elsewhere, although labor 
gets less thanitsshare. The older countries, the miseries of whose peo- 
ple are so often reiterated in behalf of protective taxation, have but 
one or two acres of land to the person; here we have forty or fifty acres. 
Do gentlemen wonder, then, thatour people produce more and earn more 
both in wages and profits on their forty acres than ‘‘transatlantic’’ peo- 
ple do on their two acres? As often as I have discussed this subject of 
protective taxation I have urged as one of its chief objections, if not its 
greatest wrong, that it resulted in an unjust distribution of the earn- 
ingsof labor, and enabled those who worked least, or not at all, to profit 
most from the labor of others. And so much at last seems to be con- 
ceded by the ablest advocates of the protective doctrine. In closing his 
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Of the 8,000,000 in agriculture, the farmers outnumber farm laborers 
about 1,000,000. The estimated value of all farm products for 1880 
given in the census is $2,212,000,000. Divided equally, it leaves to 
those engaged in agriculture but $289 each. Having challenged the 
correctness of my statement as to the earnings and savings of the mass 
of the people, the gentleman from Massachusetts sustains himself by 
his own assertion that the laboring people have made large deposits in 
the savings-bank at Lowell. It may be true that such deposits have 
been made. The census shows it to be the most industrious of all our 
cities. There are none where so many women and little children toil 
all the day long. Counting all the men, women, and children, one- 
half of them are at work. 

Lowell is the great seat of the cotton industry, and the wages in 1880 
in cotton-mills was 81 cents per day. With the 20 per cent. or more 
reductions since made, the laboring people who deposit in the Lowell 
banks earn 61 cents per day; and I now again insist that those who earn 
but 61 cents per day can only make deposits, as they pay their unequal 
portion of tariff taxes, by subtracting them from their too scanty means 
of comfortable living. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] in his speech only a 
few days since insisted that the value of the agricultural product for 
1880 was, in fact, $3,600,000,000, and not $2,212,000,000, as taken by 
myself and others from the census. This discrepancy or error he claims 
is because ranche products and meat and maple sugar, &c., are not 
included in the lower census estimate. 

Mr. Dodge, of the Agricultural Bureau, seems to be the author of 
both estimates. I find a meat product valued at $303,562,413 counted 
as part of our manufacturing wealth, and it may be that neither esti- 
mate of the agricultural product is correct. But supposing the higher 
estimate to be true, and remembering that agricultural products, like 
labor, have decreased in value, and allowing a low rate of interest on 
farms, the cost of fences and fertilizers, and the income of the farming 
classes falls below $268 each. Idonotcare to gomoreinto details. But 
at page 300 of the Agricultural Report for 1882 there is a statement, 
made by the same Mr. Dodge, showing the income for that year of 
more than 2,000,000 farmers to be $160 each, and more than 3,000,000 
to be $261 each, thus showing the average earnings of 5,042,937 per- 
sons engaged in agriculture to be $220 in 1882. Of course there are 
many engaged in all these industries who earn much more than $300, 
but there are so many more of the 16,000,000 who are to-day earning 
less, that the estimate given by me is above the actual earnings. 

Remembering that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] come here session 
after session, and by vote and speech maintain tariff taxes that money 
may be put in their purses through their protected business pursuits, 
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I accept with some qualification their assurances of special care for 
and sympathy with the workers and planters in the fields of agricult- 
ure. From their fields they gather corn as pious men gather godlin 
down on their bended knees, because the stalks areso short. [Laughter. 
In our fields we reach the ears of corn with the help of a ladder, the 
stalks are so long. And yet these gentlemen are continually offering 
us their services in protecting our agriculture by taxing us. In oppos- 
ing this bill the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] only to-day 
invoked censure on the internal-revenue system because of its horde 
of tax-gatherers. Sir, the tax-gatherers in the customs-revenue service 
outnumber the other by hundreds of thousands. Whoever buysa nail, 
a hoe, an ax, a yard of cloth, or spool of thread in all the ten thousand 
stores and shops wheré merchants sell their wares, meets there the 
tax-gatherer taking taxes for the Government or bounty for the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I have never seen him there. 

Mr. MORRISON. You do not work for $300 a year or you would 
have felt him. [ ter. ] 

So much sympathy been expressed here for men who toil in the 
field or who toil anywhere that it needs to be accepted with something 

.of caution. In this I have no reference to anything said by the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

In the progress of the remarks lately made by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McKINLEY], when he was telling over the advantages of a home 
market afforded to agriculture by taxing it to support manufactures, I 
asked him what part of the agricultural product was consumed by those 
engaged in manfactures? Taking refuge in his usual adroitness, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ All they need.” 

With greater candor he would have replied, ‘‘ Less than half as much 
as we export;’’ but such frankness would have exposed the home-market 
fallacy, which is an unkept promise a century old and yet growing 
away from realization. Dogentlemen who so idly talk of a home mar- 
ket for the products of farms and fields forget that all wheat and corn 
now grown in the country can be grown in Iowa and the adjoining Ter- 
ritory of Dakota? That Texas alone will grow all the field products 
now grown in all the States and Territories? Do gentlemen forget that 
all the cotton consumed in the whole world will grow in the State of 
Mississippi? These facts are apparently overlooked by gentlemen who 
are continually promising here to tax agricultural people into a profit- 
able market. 

I believe I have already said that the trouble with gentlemen who 
professedly oppose this bill for making a horizontal reduction do not 

it because it cuts horizontally, but because it cuts at all. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MoKINLEy] finds noth- 
ing in the bill which commends it to him, and while commenting on its 
(to him) objectionable features assumes to find in the bill some confes- 
sion of incapacity and some evidence of indolence. These are terms 
near akin to those employed by his Democratic alliesand incidental con- 
federates, and therefore I do not complain of his use of them. [Laugh- 
ter. 
When Linquired of him whether ifthe form of the bill wasso changed 
as to omit the features criticised by him it would then have his sup- 
port, he very candidly replied it would not. He had elsewhere said 
he would not vote for any bill putting anything down, but would vote 
for a bill putting duties on several articles up. When askedif any cut 
would receive his support, he declared the 20 per cent. proposed ruinous, 
because he asserted twenty inches off of a long-legged man would still 
leave him ‘‘stumps,’’ while a like cut would leave a short-legged man 
no stumps at all. A 1 per cent. horizontal reduction of that stumpy 
witticism will leave it the shallowest nonsense. 

The gentleman feigns ignorance of the fact that the great, oppressive, 
taxing monster stands with its unequal burdens on legs of unequal 
length. Does he inne that woolen rags and shoddy and waste wool 
and rags, not wool but mixed, used in making woolen goods are taxed 
10 cents pound? He remembers that. Does he remember that 
cloth e of the 10-cent is taxed a dollara pound? Then the 
question is not whether a horizontal cut is right or wrong as a test be- 
tween the gentleman and myself. This is the question: Is the tariff 
too high or too low? Is 10 cents too much on rags and a dollar too 
much on cloth? [Applause.] When I make the horizontal cut I 
leave the one at 80 and the other at 8—the same proportion he left to 
them. [Applause.] If they are not left in right relations the fault is 
his, not mine. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; you are doing the cutting.. 

Mr. MORRISON. I did not put10 cents on rags anda dollar on cloth. 

Mr. REED. But you are complaining of inequality, and yet you per- 
petuate it. 

Mr. MORRISON. In addition to some inequality I complain that 


duties are all too high, and in this bill I propose to make them lower. 


If I can cut off the ugly tops of these things and others like them you 
will be the first man to come in and help me to regulate and adjust 
any inequality. [Laughter and applause.] If I can deprive you of 
your bounty, your unjust exactions secured to you under the false pre- 
tense of protecting labor [cries of ‘‘ Good !’’], youand the gentleman from 
Ohio will be the first men to come in and say, “‘ Let usequalize.’’ That 
is what all protectionists will hasten todo. There will be no trouble 


about equalizing if I can first take from you your bounties. These I 
am trying to cut off a little, leaving for the present the adjustment 
made by you and which you still insist is too perfect to be disturbed. 

On the authority of some officer in the Treasury my friend the gen- 
tleman from Ohio says the bill will be difficult to execute. I call him 
my friend, for that is what he called me [laughter], and I feelso nearly 
that, that I am not going to vote to put him out of his seat unless there is 
a good case nt hae for he is one of the bestof his kind. [Laughter 
and applause.] Butsomebody, an officer in the Treasury, told him that 
the bill had in it absurdities and would be expensive to administerand 
execute. Who this officer may be is a protective secret which the gen- 
tleman will not disclose. I suppose there issuch an officer, because the 
gentleman from Ohio has said so. If there is, he is doubtless the same 
description of person as the president of the Tariff Commission, of whom 
Mr. Delano, the ex-Secretary of the Interior, said-—— 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Columbus Delano? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; onceamember of General Grant’s Cabinet, 
and before that a member of this House. He said of the Tariff Com- 
mission that after it was gotten up by the manufacturers they took their 
hired agent and made him president of it; I suppose to give them an 
impartial report. I suppose the officer who imparted the information 
mentioned by the gentleman from Ohio is not unlike the president of 
the Tariff Commission in his relations to the manufacturers, whose hired 
agent he probably is. One of the absurdities which he thinks he dis- 
covers in the bill is the proposed cut of iron ore, which would reduce 
it to 60 cents, and under the Morrill tariff it was 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; that it might fall so low or go so high in price it would be diffi- 
cult to tell on which side of the ad valorem line it was dutiable, and 
confusion would result. = 

Remembering that we have collected duty on ore under thead valorem 
rate always before the present law, why need we be confused about it. 
The confusion is allin the reduction. He fears confusion from the rates 
on files, rasps, floats, &e. A great many hard-working carpenters have 
been filed and rasped by this tariff. [Laughter.] The duties on these 
he finds uncertain, because under the Morrill tariff the duty was 30 per 
cent. on the value. Under the present law it is by thedozen. Under 
the old law it was by the pound. The heretofore made created 
no confusion except to those who pay the high existing rates. The pro- 
posed reduction is the only inconsistency which pinches the friends of 
the file-makers. 

Out of one of the rates fixed or clauses made in the last tariff bill 
by the gentleman from Ohio and his associates, experts who have made 
all the tariffs since 1860, I am told 5,000 protests have already come 
and 5,000 lawsuits may follow. So it would appearthat there is some- 
thing defective, more or less imperfect, in all tariff bills. And dread 
confusion haunts the gentleman from Ohio because the duty on grind- 
stones is to be lowered. He came confused from yonder conference- 
room, where he was a member of the conference committee, to the con- 
fusion of all tax-payers. The office and duty of a conference is to ad- 
just the difference between the two disagreeing Houses. This House 
had decided that bar-iron of the middle class was to pay $20 a ton; 
the Senate that it was to pay $20.16 a ton. The gentlemen of the 
conference, including the gentleman from Ohio, reconciled this differ- 
ence—how? By raising bar-iron above both House and Senate to 
$22.40 a ton. [Great laughter. ] 

The Tariff Commission at the end of its deliberations reported that 
the tariff on iron ore should be 50-cents aton. The Senate said that it 
should be 50 cents a ton. The House said it should be 50 cents a ton. 
Gentlemen of the conference committee, including the gentleman from 
Ohio, neither indolent nor wanting in capacity of a kind, reconciled the 
agreement of the House, Senate, and Tariff Commission intoa disagree- 
ment, where there was none, and made the duty on ore 75 cents a ton. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The gentlemen of the conference did a similar service for the great cor- 

ion of corporations, the Iron and Steel Association, by giving it a 
tax of $17 on steel rails, which the House fixed at $15 and the Senate 
at $15.68 per ton. In all this there is no confession of want of capacity, 
but an exhibition of it which commends itself to the gentleman from 
Ohio. It is such an exhibition of talent and special fitness as in Ohio 
would be a breach of public trust and drive him from an honorable pro- 
fession. Here it isstatesmanship. It gives bounty to corporations and 
royalty to mine-owners. [ ter.] It adds-to the burdens of the 
people, who are mocked with the pretense that it protects labor. The 
more of such evidences of capacity as were exhibited in that conference, 
of which the gentleman from Ohio was a distinguished member, that 
might be shown in this horizontal bill, the more infamous it would be 
and the less support it ought to have. [Laughter and applause. | 

Some right-thinking merchant in Boston, anxious to commend his 
wares with a good name, has given out that they are of the “‘ Carlisle 
shape.” The gentleman from Ohio discovers in this an aspiration for 
the reduction of war-tariff taxes, and so he will have none of the Carlisle 
shape. He longs for the Keifer shape. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Let him take comfort in the fact that his allies about me who are striv- 
ing to defeat this bill, and with it all legislation necessary to relieve the 
people from unnecessary taxes, are speeding the return of the Keifer 
shape. 


1884. 


These gentlemen who come here from Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
pledged to abate something from taxes taken from the people to go into 
a treasury already full come as the representatives of a people who be- 
lieve the Tariff Commission scheme was a sham and a cheat, devised to 
maintain and not to reduce taxes. And now they are here, and the chief 
financial officer of the Government tells them (whether it is a cheator 
not) that this scheme has not reduced taxes as it was promised they 
should be reduced—as all advocates of the commission plan promised 
they should be reduced. j 

If the gentlemen from these States must return to their constituents 
with their pledges unredeemed and promises unkept—unkept not be- 
cause of the votes of the gentlemen from Ohio and his peen a 

: but because of the votes of their Democratic allies—what answer 
they make to the people, who had their assurances that with the help 
of their own associates here they would give to the people that 
relief which had hitherto been first promised, then denied? Must they 
return with faith unkept by reason of the action of their own party 
associates, who are always professing a willingness to grant relief, which 
when they have the power to grant they take care torefuse? Is this to 
be the result? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed for debate has expired. 

Mr. MONEY. I move that the gentleman from Illinois be allowed 
to proceed. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from Illinois has not occupied the 
time to which he was entitled, having yielded to me a portion of it. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Go ont? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois yielded six minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa. If there be no objection the Chair will 
recognize him for that time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. With such a result of course the Keifer shape will 
return to comfort Ohio statesmen. But will the gentlemen already 
referred to return or will they be considered unfaithful because their 
Democratic associates have beenso? Then those by whose votes on this 
bill all reduction of taxes shall be postponed will be further comforted 
with the return here of the genial Governor Pound, who weighs a ton 
for many purposes. [Laughter.] The pans Hazelton, and the ami- 
able K end from New J , Mr. Robeson, may be here again. 
ai ly the budding statesman from California may give place tojolly 


r. 
Mr. WILLIS. And besides that ‘‘ My dear Hubbell.” [Laughter. ] 
Mr. MORRISON. Yes; my dear Hubbell and my Ohio friend and 

all his Democraticallies here will be made happy in the assurance that 

all the ‘‘industries’’ are safe in the hands of men of ‘‘ capacity.’ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], who does not 
honor me with his co-— 

Mr. RANDALL. That is a mistake. 

Mr, MORRISON. Iam glad to know the gentleman is here. He too 
was once in favor, or professed to be in favor, of a substantial reduction 
of high tariff taxes; said so in a to the convention which nomi- 
nated him as a candidate for the place he holds in this Ken, er if the 
Evening Telegram and his own cty papers correctly report him. Itis 
true that since then the commission scheme of revision procured by his 
assistance has been made, but I think it is substantially conceded by 
all that this is not such a revision as was promised by him and his as- 
sociate advocates of that measure, for they promised relief which it 
did not afford and which is still refused. 

The gentleman with his associates in that work reduced the tax on 
silks from 60 per cent. to 50 per cent. or 16 per cent. On the cheaper 
woolen goods, some of them taxed as high as 100 per cent., he voted 
with other revisers and tariff adjusters to add another 30 per cent. I 
ask him now to help me to reduce this onerous tax that was already 
too high, and his answer is, not that it is nottoo high—he does not say 
that—but he says he does not like the horizontal cut. Then why does 
he not offer a proper plan—another cut? Heclaims to have the power 
to strike out the enacting clause of this bill and thereby defeat any leg- 
islation. If he and his Democratic adherents have the power to do that 
they have the power to amend the bill and make it what they desire it 
to be. [Applause.] 

But this is not a horizontal cut. It removes part of the monstrous 
tax put by him on woolen and other goods, but leaves silks taxed ashe 
taxed them, I do not ipropoes an indiscriminate reduction. When 20 
per oent, is taken off, those now ashigh as 100 cent. will still be 

per cent. Another provision of the bill uces them to 60 per 
cent. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the Democrats who 
act with him think 60 per cent. on woolen goods too low? In God’s 
name how much would you take as bounty for those for whom you 
have spoken here to-day? Do you know there are a million women 
to-day in this country earning with their needles dresses made of goods 
thus highly taxed, and that when they buy ten yards for a dress, even 
with this second cut, they must give the price of six to the Govern- 
ment? Is that not enough ? 

Gentlemen but deceive themselves if they expect to avoid responsi- 
bility with a pretense that a bill open to amendment is objectionable 
in form or in detail. The pretense that the advocates of this bill or 
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any bill reducing tariff taxes would resort to direct taxation is a mean- 
ingless subterfuge. The assertion thatthe friends of tariff reform would 
abandon tariff taxes as a principal source of revenue is a weak invention 
of those who would hide their own rightly distrusted purposes and 
evasions of public duty. 

But there is the horizontal cut into the bounty-fed Congressional 
favorites, and therefore I can not have the assistance of these gentle- 
men even to amend the bill or to legislate upon the subject of taxation 
because for the purposes of those by whom it is opposed it cuts wrong 
in cutting at all. And yet most of them (I believe the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania does not) pretend to believe taxes too high, and assume 
a willingness to reduce them, while voting to prevent all reduction. 

[Here the hammer fell, and Mr. MORRISON resumed his seat amid 
loud applause. ] 

The following tables were presented to the Statistical Society of Great 
Britain by its president, Robert Giffen, LL. D., November 20, 1883; 


Comparison of wages fifty years ago and at the present time. 


(From miscellaneous statistics of the United Kingdom and Porter's Progress 
of the Nation.] 


Wages per week. Increase. 

£ » 7 

Occupation. Place. f Z 4 = 

mS 2S 3 t4 

g o 2 
= had E 5 
& (ai < fa 
fad |f£ad | aa | 

Carpenters Manch 140 114 0 10 0 47 
Carpenters . l4 0 160 12 0 85 
Bricklayers. Manchester 140 116 0 12 0 50 
Bricklayers... ba pean 15 0 pS | 12 0 80 
Masons... | Manc! aj 140 1 910 5 10 26 
Masons. G 1 ASAA l4 0 138 9 8 69 
Miners Staffordshire b2 8 c4 0 14 50 
Pattern-w Huddersfield 16 0 150 90 55 
Wool-scourers.... Huddersfield 17 0 120 5 0 30 
Mule-spinners.... Huddersfiel 156 110 0 46 20 
Weavers........0..0000 Huddersfield 12 0 160 l4 0 115 
Wa Huddersfield 17 0 LZ 8, 10 0 58 
Winders and reelers. Huddersfield 6 0 ll 0 5 0 83 
Weavers (men).......... ord.. ns.. 8 3 160 12 3 150 
Reeling and warping........ Bradford........ 7 9 15 6 79 100 
PRR 45 ll 6 71 160 


Spinning (children)...........) Bradford. 


a 1825, b Wages. c Per day. 
Comparison of seamen’s money-wages per month 1850 and the present time. 
[From the Progress of Merchant Shipping Returns.] 


Increase. 


Present 
1850—sail- | i att 


£ 8. da. £s. d. £s. d. 
Bristol...... af be ‘ 250 3815 0 110 0 66 
G ee 250 310 0 150 55- 
Liverpool (1) 210 0 3876 16 6 33 
Liverpool (2) 210 0 450 115 0 70 
Liverpool (3 250 8300 15 0 33 
Liverpool (4 200 0 210 0 10 0 25 
Liverpool (5). 226 300 0 17 6 40° 
London (1 250 315 0 110 0 66 
London (2 210 0 317 6 17 6 55 
London (3 250 350 10 0 45 
London (4 250 310 0 150 55 
London (5)... 200 0 376 P ba 69 
TOON (Cla. ssesrsissosassssposassoh: 200 0 376 ty 76 69 


Paupers in receipt of relief in the years given below. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate limited by order of 
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the House has expired. The Clerk will read the first paragraph of the NAYS—155. 

ing bill. Adams, J.J. Deuster, Kleiner, Shelley, 

The Clerk read as follows: na PE agen Mae oy 

Beit That d after the Ist day of July, 1884, in lieu of th ley, | Dockery, Lewis, ` locum.” 
duties foe povbew duty imposed sed by law on the importation of the goods, wares, “4 lentine, Dorsheimer, Lore, Springer, 
and merchandise mentioned in the several schedules of “an act to reduce inter- ur, Dowd, Lovering, Steve: 
nal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1883, and here- Barksdale, s wr Stewart, Charles 
dnafter enumerated, there shall be levied, collected, and paid the following rates 5 MeMillin, Stoc! 
of duty upon said articles severally, that is to say. can Fs ae roe wa ace oe 

Mr. KASSON. I will ask if it is not the proper time to submit a Piaushard, Zollets, Miller, J. Talbott, | Mu 
motion, unless some one desires the floor? Blount, a itchell, Thonipeon, 

Mr. t Acplenien on I move to strike ey the enacting clause of this | Breckinri Gaei Erpa Ce orton, 
bill. [Applause on the Republican side. : ' Organ, lman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, in reply to the suggestion of the gen- Bonen $ Graves, ene F Necespa 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], will say that this is the proper time | Burnes, Greenleaf, Moulton, Turner, H. G. 
for the motion now made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. | Gebell, et, Murphy, Paor 

Mr. MORRISON. Before the vote is taken I ask unanimous consent | Cam R Hancock, Nelson, Van Eaton, 
that the committee rise informally for the purpose of obtaining an order | Candler, Hardeman, z Wakefield V” 
from the House to vacate the evening session for to-day. Sa ack LO ONC. kao OE 

Mr. KASSON. I think we had better go on with this for the present. Clardy,’ Hemphill, Pierce Wellborn, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman | Clay, Henley, Peel, 1, 8. W. Weller, 

oo Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] to strike out the enacting clause of the Denans, Hee yor Aasai woe Milo v 
Collins, Hewitt, G. W. Pusey, Willis, 
Mr. MORRISON. Upon that motion I call for tellers. Cook, ill, Rankin, Wilson, W. L. 
Teilgis were ordered; and Mr. CONVERSE and Mr. MORRISON were Covington, Hol = Reese,” Winans, ae 
x, 5. ouseman, rtson, o! 
í The oon committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 156, noes yn W.R. = arn, a Rogers, = = Woodward, 
51. sp, Rogers, ° hington, 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to. Dagan apg sigs part So Pac aple, 

[The announcement of the result of the vote was received with great Cadre ag Jones, J.T. Seymour, Carlisle, John G. 
Saing o the Raaba side. ] Davis, L. King, Shaw, 

INVERSE. I move that the committee rise, and that the Soe NOT gations SUREE 
‘chairman report its action to the House. * icholls, n, W. 
1 3 
The motion was agreed to. ar eed Re hi We yD. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5893) to reduce import duties and war-tariff taxes, and 
had directed him to report the same back with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. MOR N. I now ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the evening session for this evening be vacated. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentlemen who 
‘have not had an opportunity of addressing the House on this sabes 
may have leave to print in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Thequestion is upon concurring in the recommen- 
dation of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. MORRISON and Mr. TURNER of Kentucky called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 159, nays 155, not 
voting 10; as follows: 


YEAS—159. 
Adams, G. E. Everhart, Ketcham, Ray, Ossian 
Anderson, F v Lacey, i 
Arnot, — Fiedler, “ Laird, v 
Atkinson, Findlay, V Lawrence, Robinson, J. S. 
rm ae erty, Le Fevre,” 
Belford, Foran, y Libbey, Rowell, 
Bing 5 y Long, Russell, 
Bisbee Geddes, “ eve Ryan, 
Boutelle, George, cAdoo, “ Seney, Y 
Bowen, Glascock,” McCoid, Skinner, 0. R. 
Boyle, ~ Goff, McComas, Smalls, 
Brain Guenther, McCormick, Smith, 
Breit Hanback, cKinley, Snyder,“ 
Brewer, F. B. Harmer, Spooner, 
Brewer, J. H. Hart, Miller, S. H. Spriggs, W 
Browne, T. M. Hatch, H. H. ken, Steele, 
Brown, W.W. Haynes, More: Poe somcrgs gs 
Brumm, Henderson, D. B. Mo Stewart, J. 
[v Henderson, T. J. Muller,“ Stone, 
Burleigh, Hepburn, Murray, Vy Storm, Y^ 
Mut 4 Struble, 
Campbell, J. M. Hitt, Nutting, Sumner, 0. A. Y” 
non, Holmes, O'Hara, Taylor, E. B. 
J Holton, Da ORAR Taylor, J. D. 
Connolly, v Hooper, y Thomas, V 
Converse, Hopkins, v Parker, y, 
Culbertson, W. W. orr, Patton, ~ Van 
‘Cullen, ouk, e, Wadsworth, 
Curtin, v Howey, Saag A Wait, v 
Cutcheon unt, Y Peelle, 8. J. Warner, A.J. 
Davis, G. R. utchins, ™ rkins, W. ; 
Davis, R. T. Ja Weaver, 
Dingley, Sf Jeffords, Pettibone, Wem le, v” 
Duncan, Johnson. Phelps, Whi X 
Dunham. Jordan, i” Pola Wilkins, Y 
Eaton, Vy D, Post, Wilson. James 
Elliott, Kean, Price, y Wise, G. D. 
Ellwood, v Keifer, Randall, Wise, J.S, 
Zrmentrout, Kelley, y. York. 
Evans, LN ellogg, Ray, G. Ww. 


So the report of the Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced 

Mr. BENNETT with Mr. OonILTEEE, on all questions, including the 
tariff. If present, Mr. OCHILTREE would vote to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the Morrison tariff bill, and Mr. BENNETT would vote 
**no’?’ on that proposition. 

Mr. MULDROW with Mr. VALENTINE, on all questions, including the 
tariff. If present, Mr. VALENTINE would vote to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the tariff bill, and Mr. MULDROW would vote against that 
proposition. 

Mr. RieGs with Mr. NICHOLLS, on the Morrison tariff bill. If 
present, Mr. R1GGs would vote for the bill in all its stages and Mr. 
NICHOLLS against it. 

e Woop with Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, on all questions, for ten 


Mr. BRUMM. I understood that sy ones e, Mr. BARR, was paired 
with Mr. BELMONT, of New York. I did not hear that pair announced. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Parse from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
BARR] is not paired with Mr. BELMONT on this question; Mr. BELMONT 
had the right to vote. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 159, the nays are 
155. The yeas have it; and the enacting clause is stricken out and the 
bill is rejected. 

[The announcement of the result of the vote was received with loud 
and continued cheers and applause, 

Mr. CONVERSE. I move to reconsider the vote just taken; and 
also move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Many MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I will withdraw that motion. 

The SPEAKER. Then the question is upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] to reconsider the vote just taken, 
and to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

UTAH COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following m 
President of the United States; which was referred to the 
on Territories, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit ene for the information of the a a O ye IRA DE 

from the Secretary of "the Interior, submitting a copy of the rt of the Utah 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


from the 
mmittee 


n. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, May 6, 1834. 

WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON EXPOSITION. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit eonia for the information of Co a copy of reliminary 
report of the board of management of the ‘World's Ind Paro fys ne Gotten Cen- 


1884. 
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tennial Exposition, showing their operations, and containing observations upon 
other matters concerning the project deemed of importance. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

EX&xcuTive Mansion, Washington, May 6, 1854. 

BOUNDARY BETWEEN MEXICO AND GUATEMALA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

In answer to that part of the resolution of the House of Representatives ofthe 
17th of January last respecting the question of boundaries between the Repub- 
ig efesi? Apa G ie I transmit herewith the report of the Secre 

a accom rs. 
R Lig as CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 6, 1854. 
APPROPRIATION FOR WITNESSES AND JURORS. 

TheSPEAKER also laid beforethe House a letter from the Attorney- 
General, asking an appropriation, to be made immediately available, to 
pay fees of witnesses and jurors, and submitting communications from 

nited States judges and marshals; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROADHEAD: Memorial of a large number of manufact- 
urers and merchants of the city of Saint Louis, including manufact- 
urers of iron, &c., in favor of the passage of the Morrison bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Tapaa relating to the claim of John Brad- 
ley—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: Affidavitsof Mary A. Taylor, Sophia B. Wright, 
and 6 others, citizens of Chicago, IIl., in support of bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Taylor—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEUSTER: Memorial for an amendment to chapter 4488, 
Revised Statutes, to provide better protection for life on steam-vessels— 
to the Select Committee on Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. DUNN: Papers relating to the claim of William Porter and 
of William S. Turner and Annie Turner, all of Phillips County, Arkan- 
sas—severally tothe Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Papers referring to joint resolutions for print- 
ing additional volumes of Catalogue of Surgeon-General’s Library—to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Petitions of citizens of Bon Homme 
County, of McCook County, of Union County, and of Hutchinson County, 
Dakota; and of Sioux County, of Lincoln County, and of Lyon County, 
Iowa, against the reduction of duty on linseed-oil—severally to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KEIFER: Petition of William N. Whitele and 21 others, of 
Springfield; of John Marshall and 10 others, of Mansfield; of H. 8. Brad- 
ley, C. C. Leedle, A. C. Evans, and 18 others, of Springfield, Ohio; of 
Warder, Bushnell & Glassner and 34 others, of Chicago; of Deere & Co. 
and others, manufacturers of Moline, Ill. ; of ©. C. Vanderpool and others, 
of Mitchell, Iowa; and of Carleton Sprague, vice-president of the Pitts 
Agricultural Works, Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the organization of the 
Patent Office into a separate and independent department, to promote 
its efficiency, &c.—severally to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LONG: Two petitions of citizens of the second district of 
Massachusetts, in favor of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Papers relating to the claim of Ma- 
thilda Victor—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, communication relating to the bill for the relief of Ellen P. 
Harris—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles Sangster, for an increase of pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of officers of the United States Army, asking for the re- 
organization of the infantry arm of the service upon the same basis as 
the cavalry and artillery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James Peak, asking for a pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POLAND: Petition of GeorgeS. Dowley and others, of Brat- 
tleborough, Vt., against Government telegraph—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. J. 8. ROBINSON: Petition from ex-officers, relative to H. R. 
6194—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Robert M. Forsyth, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Petition of Rev. T. Aloysius and Rev. J. A. 
Gilfillan, of White Earth reservation, for the removal of scattered bands 
of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota and Dakota to White Earth reser- 
vation, &c.—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. YORK: Petition of citizens of Wilkes County, North Carolina, 
asking aid for educational purposes—to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


UTAH COMMISSION REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a communication. 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting a copy of the report of the Utah 


ion. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, May 6, 1884. 


STEAMER KEOR JEOR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In answer to the resolution of the Senate’of March 12, 1884, requesting to be 
furnished with a copy of correspondence between this Government and that of 
China respecting the Ward claims and the claim of Charles E. Hill, I herewith 
submit a letter of the Secretary of State, pedicel A inane | to a 


ESTER A. AR’ 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, May 6, 1884. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The messageof the President will be 
printed, and also the letter of the Secretary of State, and with the ac- 
companying papers referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Chair does not suggest the printingof the accompanying papers, as 
they appear to be very voluminous, until the committee shall see 
whether it is necessary to print them or not, 


WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following: 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and,. 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Agri-- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of non, Bae a Sp of the Poran 

report by the board of sors r o of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Cen- 


tennial Exposition, showing their operations, and containing observations upon» 
other matters concerning the project, deemed of ss 
ESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXEcUTIVE Mansion, Washington, May 6, 1884. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter of General Sheri- 
dan, president of the Board of Commissioners of the Soldiers’ Home, 
requesting the necessary legislation to allow the admission of insane- 
inmates of such home to the Government Hospital for the Insane; 
which, with the accompanying letter, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of William G.. 
Allen, of York, Me., praying to be granted a ion on account of 
an injury received while in the service of the United States at Fortress- 
Monroe; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT. I present the petition of Theodore D. Woolsey, Noa» 
Porter, and other distinguished citizens of New Haven, Conn., pray- 
ing for the restoration of the Nez Percé Indians, known as Chief Joseph’s 
band, to their former reservation in Idaho. I move that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of members of John Sedgwick Post, 
No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic, praying an increase a ciation: to 
those who have lost an eye in the United States military service; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 578) to authorize the sale of a certain por- 
tion of the Fort Hays military reservation, Kansas, to the Ellis County 
Agricultural Society, of Kansas, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. f 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 179) authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint from the sergeants of the Signal Corps two second lieuten- 
ants, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 588) for the relief of the estate of Lucien 
Goyaux, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, frm the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1391) referring to the Court of Claims the claims for property seized 
by General Johnston on the Utah expedition, reported it adversely; and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 
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He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was referred, 
submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. 2166) referring to the 
Court of Claims the claims for property seized by General Johnston on 
the Utah expedition; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1411) for the relief of Santiago de Leon, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of George Brown, late a citizen of Virginia, praying com- 
pensation for certain property taken and used by the Government of 
the United States during the late war, submitted an adverse report 
thereon, which was agreed to; and the committee were discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
report: 

.The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 608) for the re- 
lief of J. S. Underhill, have carefully considered the same, and in accordance 
with the resolution of the Senate of ‘ebruary 7, 1884, report as follows: 

That they have referred the same tothe Court of Claims under the provisions 

‘of an act entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the 

Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government,” approved March 3, 1883. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WItson in the chair). 
port will be placed on file. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 607) for the relief of William H. Young, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred tothe Committee 
on Military Affairs; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1774) for the relief of William Tabb, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. j 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of the personal representatives of Ayres P. Merrill, deceased, 

raying compensation for stores and supplies taken by the Army of the 
United States, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 

. 2168) for the relief of the executrix of Ayres P. Merrill, deceased; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1950) to authorize the construction of a highway bridge 
across that part of the waters of Lake Champlain lying between the 
towns of North Hero and Alburg, in the State of Vermont, reported 
it with an amendment. 


ESTATE OF J. J. PULLIAM. 


Mr. HOAR. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the petition of W. J. Hancock, administrator of the estate 
of J. J. Pulliam, of Fayette County, Tennessee, praying compensation 
for property taken and used by the United States Army during the late 
war, to report an original bill. I ask for the present consideration of 
this bill. Ifthe Chair will direct the bill to be read for information, I 
will then state to the Senate the reasons for it. It will not take two 
minutes. 

The bill (S. 2167) for the reliefof the estate of J. J. Pulliam, deceased, 
‘was read the first time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the proper bee peay. Wann og o! 
ment be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to re-examine and settle 
the claim of the estate of J. J. Pulliam, deceased, late of Fayette County, State of 
‘Tennessee, for wood taken by the United States foreesduring the late war, from 
one hundred and twenty-five acres of landijoenad near thev: of La Grange, 
in said State; and the Secretary of the ury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the TAON ON aimee Rs pe | the 
sum that may be found due said estate: , That the amount shall not 
exceed $4,167. ; 

The bill was read the second time by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. We pass every winter a bill containing in some cases 
several thousands of claims and always several hundreds, which have 
been audited by the Quartermaster’s ent, for quartermaster’s 
stores taken from loyal personsin the SouthernStates. When the pro 
bill came up last year there wasa petition in favor of this petitioner. e 
bill passed the House, and when it came to the Senate it was discov- 
ered by the chairman of the Committee on Claims that a mistake, a 
mere clerical mistake, had been made which fixed the claim of this pe- 
titioner at some hundreds of dollars less than he was entitled to. To 
have corrected the mistake would have required the bill to go back to 
the House of Representatives, delaying a many hundred persons 
whose claims were provided for in that bill, and it was within a day or 
two of the end of the session and might cause the defeat of the bill 
altogether. The chairman of thecommittee, therefore, reported to the 
Senate stating that that mistake had been found and that the commit- 
tee had reported a bill with the smaller sum, doing injustice to the 
petitioner in that respect, and would report at the next session a bill to 
correct the error. 

This bill authorizes the proper officers who examined those claims to 
re-examine this and give to the petitioner such sum as they shall find 
him entitled to. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The re- 


f the Treasury Depart- 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. EDMUNDS introduced a bill (S. 2169) to place Ulysses 8. Grant, 
late General of the Army of the United States, upon the retired list of 
the Army; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move the reference of the bill to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I wish to commend it to the early consideration 
of that committee for reasons which everybody understands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2170) providing for the adjustment 
of accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising under the 
eight-hour law; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR. This is a billintroduced at the instance of the parties 
who are interested and is designed as a substitute for a bill already pend- 
ing before the Committee on Education and Labor. I move its refer- 
ence to that committee. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BLAIR (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2171) to promote the 
efficiency of the revenue-marine service; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2172) for the relief of Mrs. Claud Morris; 
which was read twice bẹ its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 2173) to increase the endowment 
of the Louisiana State University and Agricultural College; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2174) creating the Quilleute land 
district in Washington Territory; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2175) granting a pension to George W. 
Eagles; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a bill (S. 2176) to create a permanently 
deep, wide, and straight channel through the Sandy Hook bar of the 
port of New York, for the purpose of forming an improved commercial 
outlet; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2177) granting a pension to Henry 
Bradford; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2178) for the relief of Abner Lowry, sr., 
of San Pete County, Utah; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2179) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near the city of 
Saint Joseph, in the Stateof Missouri, and to establish itas a post-road; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 2180) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Christian Brothers’ College of Saint Louis, Mo.; which was read 
twice by its title. \ 

Mr. LOGAN. In introducing the bill I desire to say that I know 
nothing about it whatever, but I present it at the request of parties 
interested. I move its reference to the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. ‘‘ Concurrent and other resolutions ’’ 
are nowin order. [A pause.] If there be none, that order is closed. 
The Chair understands that it was unanimously understood yesterday 
evening that the shipping bill should be now laid before the Senate. 
That will accordingly be done. 

Mr. HILL. According to the notice which I gave yesterday, I ask 
that the Senate now take vpe bill (S. 2031) to declare a forfeiture of 
lands granted to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Rail- 
road Company, and for other pu 

Mr. FRYE. Has the shipping bill been laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator from Colorado ask that it be laid aside 
informally ? 

Mr. HILL. I ask that it be laid aside informally, to take up the bill 
that I have named. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent that the pending bill be laid aside informally, in 
order that the Senate may proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
2031. Is there objection? 

Mr. DAWES. I think that the Senator from Maine ought not to 
consent to this, after the ae ree last night, at the expense of the 
Appropriations Committee. If he makes this arrangement at the ex- 
pense of the bill which he has in charge, I have no objection, but to 
make it at the expense of the Appropriations Committee, I shall feel 
it my duty after the close of the remarks of the Senator from Colorado 
to ask the opinion of the Senate upon the propriety of taking up the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. FRYE. I have been in the Senate only a short time, but I have 
learned that in matters of this kind it is a question of courtesy which 
I can not by any possibility disregard. The Senator from Colorado has 
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given notice that he desires to occupy an hour or three-quarters of an 
hour at the present moment, and I feel bound by what I have recog- 
nized as a rule of the Senate in that matter, the rule of courtesy. 

Mr. DAWES. I made this same statement last night to the Senator 
from Maine, and he chose to ask unanimous consent last night when I 
made the statement to him. I do not think the Senator ought now, at 
the expense of the appropriation bill, to give way this morning. I did 
not object to his yielding according to his own suggestion last night, 
but I stated that I felt called upon to bring up the appropriation 
bill. The situation of the matter is this: Last Friday 1 gave way 
upon the intimation that the shipping bill would be finished on Friday. 
I gave way on Monday at the suggestion that it would be finished be- 
fore night on Monday. I gave way yesterday upon the assertion of the 
Senator from Maine that he would hold the Senate here, if they would 
consent to stay, till the bill was finished last night. Last night at 6 
o’clock the Senator, after this statement, asked unanimous consent to 
take up the shipping bill this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. The Chair hears none. The 
pending order is laid aside informally. 


NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 2031) to declare a for- 
feiture of lands granted to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company, and for other p is before the Senate. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL] will proceed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on the 10th of December the Senate 
passed a resolution proposed by me directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to furnish to the Senate copies of all papers then on file in the 
Interior Department relating to the transfer of the land grant of the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company. The 
copies called for were transmitted to the Senate on the 7th of January, 
aa have been printed and constitute Executive Document No. 31 of 

is on. 

After a careful perusal of these papers I deemed it to be my duty to 
introduce a bill, which I offered on the 10th of April declaring a for- 
feiture of the land grant conditionally made in 1871 to the New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company. 

Before moving the reference of this bill to the Committee on Public 
Lands I will, with the leave of the Senate, state my reasons for be- 
lieving that it ought to be passed. 

The question involved in this case is the validity of the claim of the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway to the lands conditionally granted to the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Com by the 
twenty-second section of the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, creating 
the Texas Pacific Railway Company. 

The full text of the twenty-second section is as follows : 

That the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, char- 
tered by the State of Louisiana, shall have the right to connect, by the most 
eligible route to be selected by said company, with the said Texas Pacific Rail- 
road at its eastern terminus, and shall have the right of way through the public 
land to the same extent granted hereby to the said Texas Pacific Rail Com- 
By way of Alexandria, in sald State, to connect with said Texas Pacifis Hallroad 
Coanpany atitseastern terminus, there ishereby granted to said company, itssuc- 
cessors and assigns, the same number ofalternate sections of public lands per mile 


in the State of Louisiana as are by this act granted in the State of California to said 


Texas Pacific Railroad Company; and said lands shall be withdrawn from mar- 


ket, selected, and patents issued thereforand opened for settlement and pre-emp- 
tion upon the same terms and in the same manner and time as is provided for 
and required from said Texas Pacific Railroad Company within said State of 
California: Provided, That said company shall complete the whole of said road 
within five years from the passage of this act. 


It may be proper to state that the bill creating the Texas Pacific 
Railway originated in the House of Representatives, in which it was 
passed without the twenty-second and twenty-third sections, which 
were added by the Senate. The bill asthe House passed it was limited 
to a road from a point at or near Marshall, in Texas, to San Diego, Cal. 
The twenty-second section made provision for a connection between 
Marshall and New Orleans by the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company, an existing company under the laws of Louisi- 
ana, and the twenty-third section for a connection with San Francisco 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, an existing company under 
the laws of California. 

The Louisiana law creating the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company was passed December 30, 1869, and au- 
thorized it to build ‘‘ from any point on the line of the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern Railroad within the parish of Livingston, 
running from thence to any point on the boundary line dividing the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi,’’ thus establishing its entire main 
line on the east side of the Mississippi River; but it was also authorized 
“í to construct and operate a branch rai from its main line to the 


city of Baton Rouge,” and was further invested with a general and 
sweeping power ‘‘ to construct, maintain, and use such branch railroads 
and tracks as it may find necessary and expedient to own and use.” 
As originally chartered, therefore, the main line of the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg was to be wholly on the east side of the 
Mississippi River, looking to a connection with Vicksburg, in the State 


of Mississippi, as its title imports, and having no reference to the scheme 
of a Texas Pacific Railway. 

An additional act, passed by Louisiana December 11, 1872, refers to 
the grants of lands made by the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, and 
for the purpose of giving to that company the power to enlarge its origi- 
nally designated line so as to avail itself of those grants, made New 
Orleans its point of beginning, instead of ‘‘the line of the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern Railroad within the parish of Livingston,” 
and also authorized it to extend the line ‘‘to the city of Shreveport, or 
perfect railroad communications with the Texas Pacific Rai or 
any other railroad in northwestern Louisiana, near the Louisiana State 
line.” But it is to be specially noted that the Louisiana act of Decem- 
ber 11, 1872, contained the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That the said company shall construct the line of its road 
between the city of New Orleans and the city of Baton Rouge, on the east side 
of the Mississippi River. - 

Without waiting for the Louisiana actof December 11, 1872, but ap- 
parently feeling justified by the sweeping power to build branches 
given by the act of December 30, 1869, the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Railroad Company, on the 11th of November, 1871, filed 
in the General Land Office a map showing the general route of a road 
projected from Baton Ro to Shreveport, by the way of Alexandria, 
and on the 13th of February, 1873, filed in the same office another map 
showing the general route of a projected road between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, being wholly on the east side of the Mississippi River, to 
which side of the river it was strictly confined between those two points 
by its original charter of December 30, 1809, and by the supplementary 
Louisiana act of December 11, 1872. In both the cases of the filing of 
these maps showing projected lines there was a withdrawal from sale 
of the public lands within certain limits on each side of the projected 
lines, and it is not pretended that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company has to this day filed any other maps show- 
ing a definite location on any part of its proposed general route, or that 
it has ever built one foot of railroad anywhere, either within or with- 
out the designated limits of its general route. 

B. H. Green, the chief engineer of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company until January, 1870, in a letter submitted 
in 1880 to a House committee describes as follows exactly how much, 
or it might be more correct to say how little, that company ever did in 
the way of constructing a road: : 

Some ten months after my first connection with this company Messrs, Bates 
& Co. sold out to Messrs. Willis Gaylord and associates. During said period of 
ten months some surveys were made, but exclusively on the east side of the 
gts AIA lecding oot ot Baton KOLCE wen partly sot lunpetteotly Der 
formed to the extent of considerab]; less ti than a mile: A few vanesa Sones 
ties were also contracted foranddelivered, Subsequently, under Messrs, Willis 
Gaylord and associates, there has been no survey of any part of the line east or 
abpa A rt Mississippi River, or any work of any description done within my 

The New Orleans Pacific Railway was first organized in June, 1875, 
under a general railroad law of Louisiana, but on the 19th of February, 
1876, received a special railroad charter, adopting in the main, but with 
some small alterations, the provisions of the first organization. The 
special charter was further modified on the 5th of February, 1878, by 
the Legislature of Louisiana. Its authorized line, and the line which 
it now actually owns, either by purchase or construction, between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, is wholly on the west side of the Mississippi 
River. Between Baton Rouge and Shreveport, by the way of Alexan- 
dria, its authorized and actually constructed line is necessarily pretty 
near the general route between the same points laid down on the map 
filed in the General Land Office by the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad, but nowhere coincides with it, and it is not pre- 
tended that the New Orleans Pacific Railway in building between Baton 
Rouge and Shreveport was in any measure influenced or controlled by 
the surveys and designations of a general route by the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad. 

The chartered line of the New Orleans Pacific Railway Company be- 
gan on the right or west bank of the Mississippi River, ‘‘at a point at 
New Orleans or between New Orleans and the parish of Iberville,’’ and 
was actually commenced at a point at New Orleans on the west side of 
the Mississippi River and extended, both as chartered and actuall 
constructed (including a purchased road sixty-eight miles in length), 
three hundred and twenty-five miles to Shreveport, and the company 
has neither built nor is it by its charter authorized to build beyond 
Shreveport to Marshall, which is the eastern terminus of the Texas Pa- 
cific Railway. From the actual starting point of the road at New Or- 
leans to Baton Rouge Junction the distance is ninety miles and the 
main line is at that junction connected by a branch of eight miles with 
West Baton Rouge. 

From the evidence printed in House Report No. 678 of the present 
session of Congress it appears that the New Orleans Pacific Railway 
Company appeared before the Pacific Railroad House Committees of the 
Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and Forty-seventh Co: asserting and of- 
fering proofs to show that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Company was a bankrupt and defunct concern, with no assets but 
a repealed charter and a lapsed land grant, and asking that the lands 
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covered by that la grant should be by Congress given anew to the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway. It also appears that the House com- 
mittees of the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Con reported in favor of 


the action thus asked for, thereby deciding that the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Company had no rights in the subject-matter. 
These reports were never reached for action on them by the House. The 
House committee of the Forty-seventh made no report, and prob- 
ably for the reason that it was the common belief at that time that no 
more ts of lands for railroads were likely to be made. Before the 
committee of the Forty-seventh Congress E. B. Wheelock, president of the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway, appeared and filed a brief in March, 1880, 
in which he reiterated the assertion that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Company, popularly known as the Backbone Company, 
had no rights whatever, and that he would not negotiate with it at all. 
In this brief he states that on the 23d of December, 1878, he sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Elam, of the Louisiana delegation in the 
House: 

No arran ent looking to any recognition of the pretended claims of the 
Backbone r, saree will be entertained by my company. 

Also that on the 13th of January, 1879, he sent the following tele- 
gram to Messrs. ELLIS and Elam, of the Louisiana House delegation: 


My telegram to Elam, December 23, isfinal. We now have ability to complete 
our road without Government assistance, and if our friends can not secure a land 
grant we must get along without it, 


Having failed to obtain any grant of lands from Congress, and not then 
having conceived the idea of buying rights from the defunct New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company, which had no rights to sell, the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway did on the 31st of July, 1880, enter into 
a contract for the complete construction of its line with the American 
Railway Improvement Company, the financial responsibility of which 
was ample (Jay Gould being the principal stockholder and G. M. Dodge 
president), and which did forthwith enter upon the work of building 
the road, and carried it steadily and rapidly forward to the end. The 
American Railway Improvement Company in making this contract was 
not influenced by any land grant, the New Orleans Pacific Company 
having at that time definitely abandoned the hope of getting one from 
Congress, and not having down to that time conceived the idea of get- 
ting a title to one by negotiations with the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Company. 

It appears further from the affidavit of the chief engineer of the New 
Orleans Pacific Company, now on a map in the General Land Office, 
that the ‘‘ actual location ’’ of the road from Shreveport to White Cas- 
tle, which is 75 miles from New Orleans, and is the northern end of the 
piece of road purchased by the New Orleans Pacific Railway, was com- 
pleted by December, 1880. (See page 81, Executive Document No. 31.) 
The exact date of the final completion of the road does not officially 
appear, but is understood to have been wholly or chiefly complete in 
1881. The dates of the filing in the General Land Office of two maps 
showing the line of actual construction were October 27, 1881, and 
November 17, 1882. (See page 82, Executive Document, No. 31.) 

In the annual report for 1881 of the late Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Kirkwood, dated several days before the (so called) meeting of the 
stockholders of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Rail- 
road in December of that year, conveying their land grant to the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway, he says: 

One hundred and thirty miles of the New Orleans Pacific Railway have re- 
cently been examined but not accepted, and one hundred and twenty-three 
miles are now ready for examination. 

The first shadow of a claim to lands from the United States which is 
set up by the New Orleans Pacific Railway, if it can be said to be the 
shadow of a claim, is an indenture dated January 5, 1881, in which the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company figures as 
the party of the first part, while the New Orleans Pacific Railway figures 
as the party of the second part. (See pages 21 et seq. of Executive Docu- 
ment No. 31.) In this indenture the party of the first part, ‘‘in con- 
sideration of $1 and of other good and valuable considerations, releases 
and quitclaims unto the said party of the second part all the right, 
title, and interest of the said party of the first part in or to a certain 
grant of public lands granted to the said party of the first part by an 
act of the Congress of the United States approved March 3, 1871.” 
The only evidence that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg 
Railroad Company had anything to do with this indenture is its cor- 

te seal affixed thereto and the signatures of W. H. Barnum and 

. M. Barnum (father and son), styling themselves as being respect- 
ively the president and of the company, of which indenture 
and accompanying paper the following is the full text: 

This indenture, made the 5th of January, 1881, between the New Orleans, Ba- 
ton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, a corporation created and exist- 
ing under and by virtue of a i he Legislature of the State of Louisi- 
ana, approved mber 30, 1869, party of the first part, and the New Orleans 
Pacific karmay Company, a corporation createdand existing under and by vir- 
tue of the laws of the State of Louisiana, party of the second part, witnesseth : 

That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of $1, 
E a pro phe Pgh Pte 
aeria receipt whereof is thereby acknowl „and of other good and a 


ble consideration has rei released, and quitclaimed, and by these presents 


remise, release,and quitclaim, unto the said party of the second part, and 


to its successors and assigns forever, 


All the right, title, and interest of the said y of the first part, its successors 
or assigns of, in, or to a certain grant of public lands granted tothe bags ank of 
the first by an act of the Congress of the United States approved pant 3, 
1871, and entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific road Compan 
and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other purposes,” together with 
all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and Lepporonaoc thereunto be- 
longing, or in any wise appertaining, and the reversion and reversions, remain- 
der and remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof. 

To have andto hold all and singular the above mentioned and described prem- 
ises, together with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, 


its successors and assigns, forever. 
In witness whereof the said of the first part hath caused its corporate 


seal to be hereunto affixed and thes presents to be signed by its president and 
secretary the day and year first above written. i ata re 
W. H BARNUM 


» President. 
WM, M. BARNUM, Secretary. 


CHARLEs L. BEA 
EDGAR MILLS, 


The conclusion seems to have been adopted at the Interior Depart- 
ment that the deed of the Barnums, upon proof of its acceptance by the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway, was of itself sufficient to convey to that 
company the land grant of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad and to effect the transfer of a location of that grant from 
the route of one road to the route of the other. This is shown by the 
fact that the President, doubtless on the recommendation of the Inte- 
rior Department, appointed a commissioner to examine one hundred and 
thirty miles of the constructed line of the New Orleans Pacific Railway 
early enough in 1881 to make a report (page 28 of Executive Document 
No. 31) on the 26th day of October in that year. Down to that time 
there had not been exhibited to the Interior Department, nor has there 
since been exhibited to that Department, down to January 7, 1884, which 
is the date of the letter from it, sending to the Senate the papers con- 
stituting Executive Document No. 31, any evidence that the organiza- 
tion of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad had been 
regularly kept up, nor that it had any legally constituted board of di- 
rectors, nor was any inquiry made whether the board of directors, if 
there was one properly constituted, had the right and power to convey 
any title the company might have to a land grant, or whether, if the 
board of directors had such right and power, they could delegate it to 
the president and secretary, to be exercised at their absolute discretion 
and without the subsequent ratification of the board of directors itself. 
Ordinary business prudence in the conduct of private affairs would have 
clearly dictated an investigation on all these points in a transaction in- 
volving millions of dollars’ worth of property. 

The Louisiana act of December 30, 1869, chartering the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad, defining in the fifth section the 
powers of the directors says that they ‘‘ may make such rules, regula- 
tions, and by-laws for the government of its officers and the manage- 
ment of its business as they may deem expedient, and may, in the name 
and on behalf of said company, make such contracts, enter into such 
agreements, and do and perform such acts as they, or a majority of 
them, may deem proper, convenient, or necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the object for which said company was created.’’ 

The directors have no other power than what is given in so much of 
the fifth section as I have just read, and they could never have adjudged 
that the sale of their title (if any) to their conditional land grant for 
$1 and other considerations not disclosed, and known only to the Bar- 
nums, father and son, could tend in any possible manner to ‘‘ the ac- 
complishment of the objects for which said company is created,’’ which 
were the construction, maintenance, and operating of a railroad. 

Without doubt the charter might, if the Legislature of Louisiana 
thought it proper, have clothed the directors with the power, if an 
abandonment of the enterprise had been compelled by insolvency or 
other misfortunes, to dispose of the wreck for the benefit of whom it 
might concern. But the charter as it was actually framed and granted 
gave them no such power, norany power except to perform acts ‘* proper, 
convenient, or necessary for the accomplishment of the objects for 
which said company is created.’ And even if they possessed any such 
power as that of disposing of the wreck for the most it would bring, it 
would not have been a power which they could have delegated to the 
president and secretary to be exercised at their mere discretion with- 
out any disclosures of the considerations received by them, and the 
whole of which the president and secretary might retain except such 
portions of it as they might find it necessary to use to buy off the oppo- 
sition of such of the stockholders and creditors as were vigilant enough 
to discover what was going on and to interpose troublesome protests 
against it. 

The papers sent to the Senate by the Secretary of the Interior do in- 
deed disclose an account of what is described as a meeting of stock- 
holders in New Orleans on the 9th of December, 1881, at which by a 
unanimous vote it was voted to ‘‘ratify and confirm” the action of the 
directors in authorizing (December 29, 1880) the Barnums to sell out 
the land grant and the deed of indenture of the Barnums (January 5, 
1881), actually conveying it to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (pages 36 ef seq. of Executive Document No. 31). Among these 

pers is a list of the stockholders as of November 28,1881. There 
fae never been any investigation of the regularity of these proceed- 
ings in any particular, either as to the call of the meeting, the accuracy 
of the list of the stockholders, or anything else; and I note in this con- 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of— 
MAN, 


1884. 
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nection that on page 57 of Executive Document No. 31 there is the 
sworn statement, dated June 13, 1882, of Thomas C. Bates, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., that he was the owner of 1,000 shares of the stock, although 
his name does not appear at all in the list of stockholders referred to. 
Mr. Bates was the first president of the company and was a large cred- 
itor of it at the time of the transfer by the Barnums of whatever title 
it had to a land grant. 

From the papers transmitted to us in relation to this meeting of stock- 
holders, it does not appear that there was one sng stockholder pres- 
ent; certainly.no stockholder took part in it. e entire number of 
shares voting for directors was 42,755, all of them by B. F. Wheelock, 
by virtue of proxies which he is said to have held, his own name not ap- 
pearing on the list of stockholders, and he being the president of the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway. The number of shares voting for the res- 
olution to ratify and confirm the deed of the Barnums to the New Or- 
leans Pacific Railway Company was also exactly 42,755, and may be 
presumed to have been thrown by the same Mr. Wheelock. 

If, however, it can be shown hereafter, as it has certainly not yet 
been shown, that the stockholders’ meeting which acted with such sus- 
picious unanimity on the 9th of December, 1881, was larly called, 
and that a majority of the stockholders were present either personally 
or by proxy, the utmost effect which can be claimed for the resolution 
which it adopted is that it operated as a transfer on that day to the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway of any right the New Orleans, Baton Rou 
and Vicksburg Railroad Company might haveinaland grant. Itcould 
have no retroactive effect to validate the deed of the Barnums on the 
5th of the preceding Jan , and it is not until the 9th of December, 
1881, that the New Orleans Pacific Railway can possibly claim to have 
received the transfer to itself of such right (if any) to a land grant as 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company might 

In point of legal right it is of no consequence whether the 
New Orleans Pacific Railway received the transfer in January or De- 
cember, 1881, but as bearing upon the equitable right, which the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway Company now sets up, it is of a good deal of 
consequence. 

Notwithstanding the fact that on the 31st of July, 1880, the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway Company entered into a contract for the com- 
plete construction of its work with the responsible Railway Improve- 
ment Association, which did actually complete it, it is now said that 
the construction was undertaken only upon the faith of and as a con- 
sequence of the transfer of the land grant of the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad. In that point of view it is important 
that the transfer, if there was anything to be transferred, was obtained 
not in January, 1881, but in December, 1881, eleven months afterward, 
and when the Railway Improvement Association is shown to have been 
well alongin the work of construction. The New Orleans Pacific Rail- 
way Company knew perfectly well that whatever rights the New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad might have, the deed of the 
Barnums of January, 1881, was incompetent to transfer them; and the 
president of the New Orleans Pacific Railway, Mr. Wheelock, was active 
in obtaining proxies for himself for the stockholders’ meeting of the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad on the 9th of December, 
1881, which consisted of himself alone, so far as appears, and the results 
of which he ‘“ took pleasure” in communicating on the next day to one 
ofthe Barnums. (See pages 36 and 40 of Executive Document 31.) 

A careful perusal of the papers sent to the Senate by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and which make up Executive Document 31, has satisfied 
me that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad did not 
possess either in January or December, 1881, any land grant which it 
could convey to anybody. It never built or acquired a footof railroad, 
had no property or assets of any kind, and was loaded down with debts 
of all sorts, including judgments and bonds. Its first president, Mr. 
Bates, in his sworn statement of June, 1882, already referred to, says: 


I am thoroughly familiar with the financial history ofthe road from its organi- 
zation to the present time. The said road, aside from its land grant, since 1871 
has been, and now is, utterly and hopelessly insolvent. Judgments have been 
entered against it in New York and Louisiana toa great many thousands of dol- 
lars. The interest on its bonds has not been paid since 1871., Its current debts 
and obligations have not been discharged since that date. The only property 
the said railroad company has is its Congressional land grant. , 


Its land grant not being realizable until its road should be built, the 
five years limited for the completion of its road having expired in 1876, 
it having totally failed to enlist capital in its construction, and its orig- 
inators, promoters, and manipulators having divided among themselves 

mally,in unknown proportions, whatever was obtained on the large 
issue of bonds with which it signalized the commencement of its exist- 
ence, it was to all practical intents and purposes a defunct corpora- 
tion in 1880. Furthermore, I do not yet see any room to doubt that it 
was then legally defunct, as a consequence of the repeal of itscharter by 
the Legislature of Louisianain 1877. There isnothingshown tothe con- 
trary, except (page 15 of Executive Document No. 31) a decision of the 
cireuitcourt of the United States, fifth judicial circuit and district of Lou- 
isiana, rendered June 13, 1877, there being present only the district judge, 
Hon. E. C. Billings. Noreasons for the decision are given, and the case 
seems to have been submitted withoutseriousargument. The judgment 
was obtained by collusion, and was the judgment which both the parties 
equally desired. The plaintiff was a creditor of the company, seeking 


to uphold its legal existence as the last hope of obtaining something 
on the debt due him. The defendant was the company itself, also de- 
sirous of upholding its own existence as the last possible hope of ob- 
taining something out of its land grant. The defendant filed June 11, 
1877, exceptions, raising the point that the repeal of its charter was 
unconstitutional, and on the same day the amicable counsel for both 
parties agreed that the exceptions should be ‘‘ submitted to the court 
on briefs to be furnished in twenty-four hours.” Twodaysafterward, 
namely, on the 13th day of June, 1877, the court entered the judgment 
which the plaintiff and defendant were both seeking, that the repeal of 
thecharter was unconstitutional. That decision does not in any event 
bind any but the parties to it,and we can not know until we get some 
lanations what reasons there may be which can justify it. 

t is impossible to understand how it can be unconstitutional for the 
Legislature of Louisiana to repeal this charter when the general law of 
that State, as embodied in its code (article 447), is as follows: 

A corporation legally established may be dissolved by an actof the lature 
if they deem it necessary or convenient to the public interest: , That 
when the act of incorporation imports a contract on the faith of which individ- 
uals have advanced money or engaged their property it can not be re ed 
without providing for reimbursement of the advances made or making in- 
demnity to such individuals, r 

The charter of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Com- 

y did not of itself import any contract on the part of the State which 
is the kind of contract intended on the faith of which anybody could 
or did advance money or property. The company itself after it was 
chartered entered into many contracts, such as issuing bonds, &c., and 
if it had any property to give value to such contracts the repeal of its 
charter did not take away any liens onsuch property. This company, 
however, had no property of any kind, and the repeal of its charter 
could not make the plight of its creditors any worse than it wasalready. 

Briefly, the condition of things was that the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad was practically defunct, and to all ap- 
pearance legally defunct, as a consequence of the repeal of its charter, 
and that the New Orleans Pacifie Railway had ascertained during the 
session of Congress of 1879-’80 that the policy of granting lands to rail- 
roads was out of favor in Washington, and that it was not practicable 
to obtain a Congressional transfer to itself of the lapsed land grant of 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad. Theingenious 
men in both roads seem then to have devised the scheme of p ing to 
the New Orleans Pacific Railway a transfer of the land grantof the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, which had 
nothing except a repealed charter and millions of outstanding debts, 
and which had never built a rod of road or earned either a egal or 
equitable title to an acre of land. The New Orleans Pacific way 
was then actually engaged in building a railroad from New Orleans to 
Shreveport, over a route which was ninety miles of its length on a dif- 
ferent side of the Mississippi River from that of the chartered route of the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad, and was determined 
to build it with or without a land t. Ithas, in fact, been since built, 
and without any aid from any t, inasmuch as the scheme of con- 
verting toits own use the lapsed grant of another road chartered to build 
over a materially different route has not yet been finally consum- 
mated. It is said, furthermore, that the construction of the railroad 
has, independently of any land grant, been exceedingly profitable to the 
builders. A. M. Gibson, in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
September 25, 1883 (page 85 of Executive Document No. 31), says, in 
respect to the disposition of this prize of a lapsed land grant, if it can 
be resuscitated: 

The lands, if patents are issued therefor, are to 
These bonds are, I understand, already ted. They are, as part of the assets 
of the New Orleans Pacific Company, to go to the American Railway Improve- 
ment Company, by virtue of a contract of the latter with the former, a few 
sons who have already made 500 per cent. profitin building. The stockholders 
of the New Orleans Pacific Railroad Com y will ary, 3 benefited by this 
swindle which you are asked to make ible; no one will be benefi save 
the few ns who hold American way Improvement Company stock 
andthe old land-grant bonds of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg 
Railroad Company. 

It appears from recorded deeds that on the 20th of June, 1881, the 
New Orleans Pacific Company conveyed its entire road equipment, roll- 
ing-stock, and rights and p of every kind to the Texas Pacific 
Railway, but specially excepting its rights under the (so called) trans- 
fer of the land grant of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg 
Company. Precisely how the proceeds of that grant are to be divided, 
if patents for it can be obtained, is not known and never will be until 
there is a judicial inquisition or until the dividing parties get into some 
quarrel among themselves and di the secrets. 

But there are some things about it which we can understand, and 
among them the following: That the Texas Pacific Railway will get no- 
part of the land grant, as that was excepted out of the deed made to it 
by the New Orleans Pacific Railway; that whatever share of the grant 
was set apart to pay for the transfer of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Railroad Company will go to the Barnums (father and 
son) with such undisclosed partners as they may have, except such 
part of the spoils as the Barnums have been obliged to use as sops to- 
quiet remonstrating and protesting stockholders and creditors of the- 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company; that it. 
is at least doubtful whether the New Orleans Pacific Company stock- 
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holders will get any part of the grant, as we have the positivestatement 

of A. M. Gibson, which I have already read, that the entire interest of 

that company in the grant has been made over to the American Rail- 

wer Improvement Company of which Jay Gould is the principal share- 
older. 

I do not propose to attempt to enter upon an argumentative discussion 
of the 1 questions which are involved, leaving that to the more com- 
petent hands of the lawyers of the Senate. I only intend to state sum- 
marily the conclusions to which a careful perusal of the papers have led 
my own mind. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court in Schulenberg vs. 
Harriman (21 Wallace), which isthe authority chiefly relied upon to sup- 

rtthe present extraordinary claim of the New Orleans Pacific Railway 

mpany, does undoubtedly lay down the doctrine that when lands are 
actually granted in presenti, but subject to the performance by the grantee 
of some condition at a future time, such condition is only a condition sub- 
sequent, the non-performance of which does not of itself forfeit the grant, 
but only makes the grant forfeitable by some judicial proceeding, or in 
the case ofa public grant by a repeal of the grant. I have no occasion to 
controvert that doctrine, but the question is open in every case whether, 
taking all the provisions of a granting act together, the grantis in præ- 
senti or a grant upona condition precedent. Delivering the opinion ofthe 
court in this very case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman, Mr. Justice Field 
says: 

The i > 
The third section declares that the sad lands hereby granted to the State of 
Wisconsin shall be subject to the disposal of the isiature thereof;"' and the 
fourth section provides in what manner sales shall be made, and enacts that if 
the road be not completed within ten years * no further sales shall be made and 


the lands unsold shall revert to the United States.” The power of disposal and 
the provision for the lands reverting both imply, what the first section in terms 


declares, thata t is made, 
The case of Rice vs. Railroad Com y (1 Black) does not conflict with these 


views. The words of present grant in the first section of the act then under con- 
sideration were ed bya vision in a subsequent section declaring that 
the titles should not vest in the Territory of Minnesota until the road or portions 
of it were built. 

As will be noticed, the court do not adjudge the grant to Wisconsin 
to have been a grant in presenti merely from the words declaring a 
grant, but from the additional circumstances that there were other 
clauses in the granting act giving to Wisconsin the present disposal of 
the land and providing that if a certain road should not be built within 
a certain time the land should revert to the United States. And as 
will also be noticed the court say that their decision in Schulenberg vs. 
Harriman is not inconsistent with nor intended to overrule their de- 
cision in the previous case of Rice vs. Railroad Company (1 Black), 
where words apparently declaring a present grant were restrained from 
operating in presenti, by other clauses in the same act, 

It is at any rate open to very grave doubt whether words of present 
grant to a road, restrained, as in this case, by a proviso that the road 
must be built within five years, and when the road obtains neither title 
by patent nor possession, except as the road isactually built, do operate 
as a grant in presenti so as to convert what would otherwise be a con- 
dition precedent into a condition subsequent. There is certainly noth- 
ing in the Schulenberg vs. Harriman case which controls the present 


case. 

N. C. McFarland, Commissioner of the General Land Office, in a let- 
ter (December 24, 1881), addressed to the Secretary of the Interior (page 
46 of Executive Document 31), says of the grant to the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg road: 

This does not seem to be a grant in presenti. * * * It isa matter of the 
vest doubt whether the Department should go forward and issue patents to 
the company for the land without further action by Congress. 

It may be unnecessary to say that it will always be a question of 
policy, discretion, and equity whether Co will waive or not waive 
even a condition precedent. It has the power to do so in any case, and 
may well be induced to do so in respect to a railroad land grant not 
appearing to have been originally excessive, and in respect to which the 
grantee company has acted in good faith and with due diligence, has 
actually executed within the time limited a part of the work imposed 
upon it as a condition precedent, and has been disabled from complet- 
ing the whole of it by unforeseen and insurmountable obstacles. 

It is a fatal objection to the pretensions of the New Orleans Pacific 
Railway to a conveyance of lands under the twenty-second section of 
the Texas Pacific Railway, act of March 3, 1871, that it is built overa 
route differing materially from the route of the road to which a con- 
ditional grant of land was made by that section. If it even be conceded 
that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, 
to which the conditional grant of March 3, 1871, was made, might have 
effectually conveyed its right to build a road over its own chartered 
route and the accompanying land grant to another company, it can not 
transfer its land grant to another company whose chartered route is 
substantially different, and which actually builds over a substantially 
different route. This would be to er of its own authority the 
bounty of Congress not merely to another beneficiary, but to a sub- 
stantially different object. The conditional grant of March 3, 1871, 
was to a company whose chartered line was from New Orleans to Baton 
Rouge on the east side of the Mississippi River, and is not transferable 
to a company whose line starts at a point at New Orleans on the west 
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side of the Mississippi River and does not leave the west side in any 
part of its course. 

The reasoning by which it is attempted to justify such a transfer is 
destitute of any strength, and can hardly be said to be plausible. It 
is said, and is probably true, that the essential object of Congress in 
the twenty-second section of the act of March 3, 1871, was to promote 
a connection between New Orleans and the eastern terminus of the 
Texas Pacific Railway, and would have been in 1871 and might be 
now as well satisfied with a connection over the route of the New Or- 
leans Pacific Railway as over the route of the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad. The conclusion is a not improbable 
one, that if Congress had been applied to in 1871, or soon after, and 
before the policy of land grants to railroads had lost the popularity it 
once enjoyed in the country, the assent of Congress could have been 
obtained to a transfer of the land grant of the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad to the New Orleans Pacific Railway. 

But the question is not what Congress may with probability be sup- 

to have been ready to do at some former time, but what it actually 
id do in respect to granting lands on the 3d of March, 1871, in the 
matter of promoting a connection between New Orleans and the Texas 
Pacific Railroad, and that was to grant lands to a company whose char- 
tered route between New Orleans and Baton Rouge was strictly fixed 
to the east side of the Mississippi River. Congress has not acted in the 
premises since 1871, and it may be added that since March, 1876, when 
the limit of time for the construction of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Railroad expired, it has never been found possible to 
persuade Congress to donate lands to the New Orleans Pacific Railway, 
either by anew and original grant or by what would have been the same 
thing, a transfer to it of the lapsed rights of the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg road. 

It is also a fatal objection to the pretensions of the New Orleans Pacific 
Railway that it has not yet completed its line and so far as is known 
does not propose to complete its line to the eastern terminus of the 
Texas Pacific Railway, which was fixed by the act of March 3, 1871, 
at a point at or near Marshall, in the State of Texas, and which was 
fixed by the Texas Pacific Company itself, in the exercise of the dis- 
cretion left to it by the act of March 3, 1871, at Marshall. The New 
Orleans Pacific Railway extends from New Orleans, not to Marshall, in 
Texas, but to Shreveport, in Louisiana, which is distant rather more 
than forty miles from Marshall. 

In the opinion of the Attorney-General of the United States (page 53 
of Executive Document 31) it is attempted to meet this point by show- 
ing that by the additional act of Congress of May 2, 1872, in respect to 
the Texas Pacific Railway, it is ‘‘authorized and required to construct, 
maintain, control, and operate a road between Marshall, Tex., and 
Shreveport, La., or control and operate any existing road between said 
points.’’ He overlooked, or his attention was not called to, the follow- 
ing express proviso in the same act: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed as changing the terminus of 
said Texas and Pacific Railway from Marshall, as secyited tn the original act. 

It may be said that a railroad from New Orleans to Shreveport makes 
a substantial connection with the Texas Pacific Railway, and that it 
would be technical to insist that the connection was by the act of 
March 3, 1871, required to be made at Marshall. But a granting act 
must be, at any rate by executive officers, construed strictly. Theright 
of waiving conditions for sufficient equitable reasons rests with Con- 
gress alone, which has not yet waived the condition in this case that the 
connection must be made at Marshall. The New Orleans Pacific Railway 
Company is in no position to ask py, RERAN waive any condition, either 
substantial or merely legal, because the entire claim which it makes to 
lands rests upon the narrowest technicalities, strained and drawn out to 
the last possible degree of tenuity. It had already determined to con- 
struct a road from New Orleans to Shreveport, had already definitely 
located the line, had already made a contract with a responsible syndic- 
ate to build it, and was far along in the actual work of construction 
before it conceived the idea of getting the transfer of a land grant over 
a different route, and not for the pi of enabling its work to be 
carried on, but for the purpose of swelling the already swollen profits 
expected from it. 

The New Orleans Pacific Railway claimed in the first instance lands 
along their entire lines, including sixty-eight miles built by another 
company and which it acquired by purchase as late as February 10, 
1881. 

These sixty-eight miles of purchased road formed a part of the one 
hundred and thirty miles of road examined and approved by Thomas 
Hassard, a commissioner appointed for that purpose by the President. 
(See Hassard’s report dated October 26, 1881.) 

N. C. McFarland, Commissioner of the Land Office, in a letter ad- 
dressed December 24, 1881, to the Secretary of the Interior, said in re- 
spect to the sixty-eight miles of purchased road that they ‘‘ were con- 
structed years by another pices york without any grant of lands,” 
and that as to t miles of road the New Orleans Pacific Railway 
‘clearly had no right ” to claim any lands. The New Orleans Pacific 
Railway Company did not, however, give up that claim until ten months 
afterward, when on the 19th of October, 1882, and probably because it 
found that it was impossible to obtain an allowance for such a claim, 
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it filed a disclaimer to any land grant in respect of the sixty-eight pur- 
chased miles. ; 

What was the reason for refusing an allowance of land in respect to 
those particular miles of road? Simply this, that they had been con- 
structed without reference to a land grant, and thatit would have been 
a fraud upon an act of Congress granting lands for the purpose of pro- 
curing the construction of a railroad to appropriate such a grant to a 
line of road actually built without any expectation of such a grantand 
not at all upon the faith of or with the aid of such a grant. That pre- 
cise objection applies, and with full and equal force, against allowing 
lands for any part of the mileage of the New Orleans Pacific Railway, 
the whole of which was put under a construction contract with a re- 
sponsible company six months before there is any evidence that the 
scheme of a transfer of the land grant of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Railroad had been conceived of, and seventeen months 
before such a transfer can be even claimed to have been made. 

This attempted transfer of a land grant by the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad to the New Orleans Pacific Railway is 
the first case, similar in kind, the legality of which has received an 
opinion in its favor from an Attorney-General of the United States. 
Such an attempted transfer from the Oregon Central Railroad to the 
Willamette Valley Railway Company was decided against by Attorney- 
General Akerman (13 Opinions, 382), and for reasons nearly all of which 
are applicable to the present case. Another transfer from the Hannibal 
and Saint Joseph Railroad Company of a land grant in Kansas to the 
Atchison and Pike’s Peak Railroad Company, which had been pre- 
viously chartered by the Legislature of Kansas, was sustained by At- 
torney-General Stanberry, but in that case the Hannibal and Saint 
Joseph Company had itself no chartered right to build a road in Kansas, 
and was by the Pacific road act of July 1, 1862 (section 13), authorized, 
in to a certain Kansas route, to ‘‘ use any railroad charter which 
has been or may be granted by the Legislature of Kansas,” 

That it has been commonly understood that transfers of this kind, 
in the absence of some such special power as is found in the grant of 
land in Kansas to the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Company, require 
legislative sanction, is shown by the legislation of Congress, which has 
been asked for and obtained in several cases. (See section 2 of the act 
of March 3, 1865, volume 13, Statutes, chapter 88, and section 1 of the 
act of March 3, 1869, volume 15, chapter 127.) 

An extraordinary effort has been made to produce the impression that 
some special and unusual power of transferring its rights and property 
was given to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company, 
by the fact that the grants of land are made to it, *‘its successors and 
assigns.” These are formal words used in all public and private grants 
of land, except that in thecase of grants and conveyances to individuals 
the phraseology is changed from ‘‘successors and assigns” to ‘‘ heirs 
and assigns.” I have not found a railroad land grant by Congress in 
which the words ‘‘successors and assigns’’ are not used. They are 
used in the act of March 3, 1871, granting lands to the Texas Pacific 
Railway. In the Pacific railway act of July 1, 1862, it is provided 
in the fifteenth section that— 

Wherever the word “company ™ is used in this act it shall be construed to em- 
brace the words “their associates, successors, and assigns ™ the same as if the 
word had been properly added thereto. 

In the case already referred to (13 Opinions, 382) Attorney-General 
Akerman says: 

It is asked of what use is the word “ successor’ unless other parties may suc- 
ceed to the Oregon Central Railroad Company in all the rights conferred by the 
act. If this word were new in conveyances the argument founded upon it 
would perhaps be irresistible; but for centuries the word “ successors” has been 
in common use in grants to aggregate corporations. * The successors of a corpo- 
ration co} nd to the heirs of a natural person ” (Burrill's araka cg! fe 
Where a fee is intended to be conveyed to a corporation, sole or aggregate, t 
word “successors” co! nds as equivalent to heirs in regard to natural per- 
sons (Woodison’s Lectures). The word is indeed unnecessary to eonvey a feein 
a t toan aggregate corporation, because the corporation itself, being immor- 

, the word *‘ succession" is superfluous; nevertheless, it has commonly been 
inserted in such grants having probably been at first accidentally ado; from 

nts to corporations sole, where it was necessary to convey a fee, its mean- 
i is well settled. I find nothing in the context of this Congressional grant to 
show that the word is used here in a new or peculiar sense. 

It may be asserted on eminent authority that the word ‘‘ Gp, 
which is in fact almost if not absolutely always used in deeds of land, 
is unnecessary and confers no right which the grantee would not have 
if that word was omitted. The ownership of land does of itself 
include the right to assign it. In this case the use ofan old and accus- 
tomed phraseology, ‘‘ successors and assigns,” did not of itself give the 
New Orleans, Baton pee Vicksburg Railroad any additional rights. 
It can have conveyed nothing which it did not itself first own, and what- 
ever it did own it could convey if the word assigns had been omitted 
in the conditional grant of land made to it by the Congress of 1871. 

The opinion of Attorney-General Brewster in favor of the validity of 
the land-grant transfer in the present case is not only not binding upon 
anybody, but it is not something behind which any executive official 
can take refuge so as to escape responsibility for his own acts. The 
present Secretary of the Interior, in a letter (May 24, 1883) to West 
Steever (page 10 of Executive Document No. 31), says: 


My predecessor submitted the question as to the right of the company (New 
Orleans Pacific Railway) to receive the lands from Government to the At- 
torney-General, who decided the question in favor of the company. The In- 


terior Department was compelled to accept this as the law governing the case, 
and then it became the duty of the Department to carry out the law. 

No law or practice compels the Secretary of the Interior to accept the 
opinion of the Attorney-General. The heads of Departments have the 
right to ask the opinions of the Attorney-General but are not bound to 
accept them, and in fact have no right to accept them unless satisfied 
of the correctness of the reasons upon which they are based. They are 
no more bound to accept them than clients are to accept the views of 
lawyers whose advice they seek and pay for. In the practice of the 
Government opinions are sometimes accepted by headsof Departments ` 
and sometimes not accepted. 

There is nothing judicial in the function of giving opinions waich 
the Attorney-General possesses, and nothing judicial in the manner in 
which the function is exercised. He generally hears only one side, 
and always acts upon a case made up forhimtoactupon. In this case 
the claim of the New Orleans Pacific Company was supported by elab- 
orate briefs and ments from astute, experienced, and highly paid 
railroad lawyers, Dillon, Green, Swayne, and Pierrepont, while the other 
side, which was that of the Government and the country, whose lands 
were the prize in controversy, was represented by nobody. The At- 
torney-General’s mind might have been conducted to an opposite con- 
clusion if he had got at the facts from versions of them given from both 
sides, and if he had heard counsel employed by the Government to 
look up and present all the precedents, cases, principles, and authori- 
ties adverse to the pretensions of the New Orleans Pacific Railway. 

The Attorney-General was in the same unfortunate predicament in 
which committees of the Senate and House find themselves in hearing 
railroad and other cases, where great and wealthy corporations are in- 
terested on one side, and when the opposing interest is only that of the 
public. I have had some experience of that, and there are older Sena- 
tors who have had a good deal more. The best legal talent, stimulated 
by munificent fees, and with ample time to hunt up all favoring prece- 
dents and authorities, appears on the side of the corporate interest, 
while the public interest is not represented at all on the legal points. 

The papers sent to the Senate by the Interior De ent contain 
many protests against the deed of the Barnums, of January 5, 1881, 
from stockholders and creditors of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company, which where successively withdrawn as 
the protesting parties were arranged with and pacified. Some of these 
withdrawals were made with a suddenness which gives them an almost 
dramatic effect. Thus (page 33 of Executive Document 31) we find a 
letter dated November 18, 1881, from C. R. Bissell to the Interior De- 
partment, affirming the truth of the following statement: 


That the Directors authorizing said transfer [the deed of the Barnums] had 
no authority to authorize the same, and had not been duly elected within a year 
before said transfer was authorized, and that the particeciaiming to act as direct- 
ors and authorizing said transfer were in fact “mere dummies,” as admitted 
by the secretary of said company, and were acting in the sole interest of the pres- 
ident and secretary. 


On the same page there is another letter from him, dated on the next 
day, asking permission of the Interior Department to withdraw his let- 
ter of November 18, 1881, and another one of October 20, 1881, for the 
following assigned reasons: 

I desire to say I wish to recall both of these letters from your file, the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company having satisfactorily adjusted 
all matters with me as a stockholder, thus removing all objections I had, at the 
date of the letters referred to, to such transfer and issuing of patents. . 

There is another class of protesters whom it will not be so easy to 
quiet, and that is the settlers on the lands in controversy, who prefer 
to deal with the Government rather than with a railroad company. To 
partially quiet them there have been promises that the New Orleans 
Pacific Railway Company will on certain conditions and in certain cases 
allow them to have the land in their occupation at $2 per acre. 

Hon. E. T. Lewis, member of the House from the sixth Congressional 
district in Louisiana, in a letter (August 17, 1883) to the Secretary of 
the Interior says (page 83, Executive Document 31): 

Many of my constituents are keenly interested in what is called the Backbone 
land grant (to the New Orleans, Baton Ro’ and Vicksburg Railroad). They 
are interested from the fact that hundreds of them have settled and builtin good 
faith on these lands, believing the grant justly and legally forfeited, and that 
uitimately they would be able to obtain patents therefor from the Government. 

Ata regular session, June 5, 1883, of the police jury of East Feliciana, 
in Louisiana, it was voted that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Rai was ‘‘a fraudulent concern, which by some adroit im- 
pecunious adventurers and speculators organized fifteen years or more 
ago as a tributary to the Texas Pacific, and never had any vitality ex- 
cept the unlimited cheek of its projectors,” and that it was ‘‘a col- 
lapsed and mythical concern’’ attempting to transfer its lapsed rights 
to another company which “‘has constructed a line of railroad on the 
western bank of the Mississippi.” The meeting appealed to Congress to 
“nullify this most iniquitous transaction.’’ 

This protest of East Feliciana was, on the 12th of June, 1883, read 
and adopted by the police jury of East Baton Rouge. 

On the 4th of August, 1883, the police jury of Franklinton protested 
against the transfer of any lands in that parish to the New Orleans, 
Baton Rogue and V: Railroad, or to any other railroad. 

our predecessors in these Halls, and 
eir overestimates of the real cost of rail- 
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roads, and their underestimates of the rapidity with which railroads 
have become directly remunerative, I must express the feeling which is 
now universal that the grants of land in aid of the construction of rail- 
roads have been enormously, I might even say frightfully, excessive. 


The methods in which these grants have been administered by executive 
officials have also carried liberality to the verge-of downright looseness 
and waste. Reversing the true rule that grants to private corporations 
should be construed strictly, and with a careful attention to the limi- 
tations and conditions, too many of them seem to have strained every 
point in favor of the railroads, and to have struggled to find how large 
an interpretation granting acts would possibly admit of It is not in 
that spirit that the rights of pre-emptors and persons seeking to ac- 
quire title under the homestead provisions have been dealt with, but 
they have been required to bring themselves within not only all the 
substantial conditions but all the most rigorous formalities prescribed 
in the laws under which they make their claims. 

I do not mean to say that the Interior Department is more rigid than 
official duty compels it to be in its dealings with individuals and in 
its requirements from pre-emptors and homestead settlers and others 
of strict and formal proof of the most complete and technical com- 
pliance with all the conditions of the acts of Congress before patents 
are issued. Nevertheless it is true that individual cases are hung up 
for months, until anything lacking which ingenuity can hold to be a 
necessary link in the chain of evidence is supplied; but in the case of 
great railroad corporations, demanding millions and tens of millions of 
acres, everything seems to be presumed in their favor; no inquisition is 
made into the regularity of transactions in the most vital particulars, 
and where two constructions are possible the one giving the widest 
scope to grants seems to beinvariably preferred. In this case the con- 
tinued legal existence of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company, notwithstanding the repeal of its charter years 

o by the Legislature of Louisiana, was assumed on the mere ground 
of ajudgmentobtained withoutargument and rendered without reasons 
in a subordinate United States court, and which, however obtained, was 
and is binding to nobody but the parties to it. 

Soalso the sufficiency of the deed of the Barnums, father and son, was 
assumed on no other basis than an authorizing vote of the directors of 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company, and without 
the least inquiry either as to whether the directors themselves had the 
power, which they manifestly had not, to make such a wholesale trans- 
fer of everything which the company , or as to whether, if they 
had such a power, they could legally delegate it to anybody else. So 
also no investigation was made of the questions whether the organiza- 
tion of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Company had 
been regularly keptupor whether the ratification meeting of the stock- 
holders in December, 1881, was duly called and contained the neces- 
sary quorum of bona fide stockholders. And fronr first to last no oppor- 
tunity has been afforded by a reference to the Courtof Claims or other- 
wise for a presentation of the legal points in favor of the rights of the 
United States or of the pre-emption and homestead rights of actual set- 
tlers as against the claiming railroad company, while the fullest hear- 
ing has been accorded to the elaborated arguments of the many emi- 
nent lawyers whom the company has the means and the sufficient in- 
ducement to employ. 

It is to be regretted that more of that care and caution which has been 
exercised in giving patents for quarter-sections of land had not been 
shown in giving patents to railroads for areas exceeding those of pow- 
erful monarchies. It may be useless to regret the past, but 
it is clearly time to call a halt in loose grants and equally loose con- 
structions of grants of the public domain to corporations which are pri- 
vaie in their ownership, control, and profit, however useful the enter- 
prises in which they are e be to the country. 

Mr. President, I now ask to have the bill referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado moves 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A word or two perhaps ought to accompany the 
Senator’s remarks. I received a letter not long from a ed 
constituent, who informed me that he had invested $10,000 in bonds of 
one of these roads in question, based as he sup upon a bona fide 
land grant. He made inquiries. He had heard of the proposition to 
forfeit the grant and was quite alarmed, for he could not afford so well 
as some others to lose this money. I should therefore like to inquire 
of the Senator from Colorado whether a bill on the subject is now be- 
fore the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HILL. A bill declaring a forfeiture of this land grant is before 
the Senate, and I propose to refer it to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is there such a bill already pending before the 


committee? 
This will go there. 


Mr. HILL. No. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I was under the impression that a bill was already 


referred, and therefore I was going to suggest that it was better to wait 
until that committee, which is quite an able and capable one, should 
have heard arguments on both sides, and should make some recom- 
mendation to the Senate. I would ask a suspension of judgment in 
behalf of my constituent and probably other people as badly off. I 


should like to see what the committee says about it before we hear 
strong Syst in favor of a forfeiture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is now be- 
fore the Senate, being Senate bill 1448. 

Mr. DAWES. Iask the Senator from Maine to consent to laying 
aside informally the shipping bill that we may take up the Indian ap- 
propriation bill, I will say in addition to what I said this morning 
that I understand to-morrow is assigned for other business and that 
therefore it will be impossible for me to have the time of the Senate on 
the Indian appropriation bill to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. May Lask the Senator what is in his way to-morrow ? 

Mr. DAWES. Precisely the same thing for which the Senator from 
Maine yielded the shipping bill awhile ago. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL] will have the floor to-morrow, under the courtesy of the 
Senate, according to a notice heretofore given. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the pending order be laid aside informally and 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the Indian appropriation 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRYE. My duty obliges me to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
bill is before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1448) to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine, encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and 
for other pt 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] desired to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand that the bill is being read by 
sections? I thought the Senate were engaged in reading the bill by 
sections yesterday. 

Mr. FRYE. The agreement was that the reading by sections might 
be dispensed with and the sections merely called for amendment, and 
the Secretary had reached section 10, I think. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ithoughtthe Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAY- 
ARD] moved to strike out section 19. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 19 has not yet been reached. 

Mr. FRYE. Section 10 was the section last called. Under the un- 
derstanding the number of the section simply is called, and it is open 
then to amendment. The Senator from Missouri gave notice that he 
desired to offer an amendment. I ask him to leave his amendment 
until section 22, which is one of the amended sections, one of the sec- 
tions introduced by amendment to the bill, is reached. Logically it 
comes much better there than here. 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will state the status of 
the question as he is now informed. The bill was originally read 
through as in Committee of the Whole. Yesterday it was again read 
by proeral understanding by sections for amendment down to and in- 
cluding section 9. Section 10 will now be read for amendment, 

Mr. HOAR. « I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that it was 
also agreed by the Senate last night that as the bill had been read once 
these sections need not be read but merely called by their numbers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 10, then, is now open to 
amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I voted for the amendment offered 
by the Senatorfrom Missouri [Mr. VEST] granting the right to Americam 
citizens to purchase ships anywhere and of registering them as Ameri- 
can vessels for the sea-going trade, which was voted down yesterday 
evening, but I shall still vote for the bill for the reason that although 
the bill in charge of the Senator from Maine does not go so far in favor 
of removing restrictions from the carrying trade as I would like, still 
it is a movement in that direction and I favor it. I favor it be- 
cause I am in favor of removing restrictions from trade in any and every 
way save those restrictions justly and constitutionally imposed for the- 
purpose of raising a revenue for the support of the Government econom- 
ically administered, and I oppose any and every restriction whatever 
upon any lawful trade save and except for that purpose. 

On the 25th of iret hs 1833, more than years ago, the great 
champion of protection, Henry Clay, in his speech in this body in sup- 

rt of the tariff-compromise bill then pending, said: ‘‘ The friends of 

trade insist that duties should be laid in reference to revenue alone.’’ 
As an honest man, despising word quibbling, he stated truly the posi- 
tion of his political adversaries. It is the position of the opponents of 
pee to special industries to-day. In that sense I am for free 


e. 

I know that that view ofthe question has but recently been met and 
the friends of the protection of ial industries in a fair and square 
fight with the friends of those who believe in raising tariff for revenue alone 
were successful; that the opponents of special protection to special in- 
dustries, the advocates of tariff for revenue alone, went down defeated 


The shipping 
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but not dismayed. It is but a few hours since that I heard the sten- 
torian voice, væ victis, uttered triumphantly by those who have always 
been the friends of the protection of special industries, and I did hear 
a weak, timid echo of ‘‘ woe to the vanquished ” faintly on the airfrom 
. a shifting contingent without whose aid they never could havesucceeded. 
But that does not dismay the friends of the people in their great effort. 

Let not our hereditary adversaries lay the flattering unction to their 
souls. They did not defeat us, but defeat came from the household of 
our friends—friends ! 

The battle-ground is changed. We challenge combat in a fair field 
before the people, the source ofall political power. Wemaybedefeated 
again and again, but with the courage of conviction, daring the enemy 
in the very citadel of intrenched, ill-gotten power, we will triumph in 
the end. We have come demanding this great right in the name of 
suffering people, and we have come to stay. : 

That the view I take may not be regarded as the view of an extremist, 
I have jotted down what was said by the ablest man that New England 
has ever yet produced on the very question of a protective tariff and an 
unrestricted shipping industry. Daniel Webster in his great speech 
on the 1st and 2d of April, 1824, in his unanswerable reply to Mr. 
Clay, uttered these words: 

In short, sir, the general sentiment sets with a strong current in favor of free- 
dom of DAAT intereourse and unrestrained individual action. Men yield 
up their notions of monopoly and restriction as they yield up their prejudices, 
slowly and reluctantly, but they can not withstand the general tide of opinion. 

This grand man uttered this truth more than sixty years ago. 
It prevailed in 1846 and abided till 1860, and the country was never 
more prosperous. 

It is again before the people. They are aroused; they are seeking 
light; they will get it, and the intrenched monopolists of to-day will 
yet learn that there is a greater power than wealth wrested from the 
people by unjust taxation—that power is the people, the source of all 
political power. . 

So I say that although we went down before monopolistic power yes- 
terday, and although we went down yesterday evening in the effort to 
secure free ships, still, defeated as we were, we are not dismayed, and 
I trust to the people to unfurl the bannerin favor of free ships, of trade 
with every restriction removed save that imposed for the justadminis- 
tration of the Government economically administered, and let them 
inscribe upon that banner the motto: ‘‘No tax but that honestly laid to 
support the Government honestly administered.” In hoe signo vinces. 
The battle on free ships has been transferred from the Senate to the 
people, on the subject of a tariff for revenue alone from the House to 
the people. There we will meet their opponents squarely and fairly 
before the people, in whom isall inherent political power and by whose 
authority governments were instituted and for their benefit. To them 
we appeal, andI defy any man to strike out the enacting clause of this 
issue. 

If there is one principle in Democracy above any other it is that the 
will of the majority fairly expressed is the will of the party. We ac- 
cept the gage; we rely on the intelligence of the people, and in the end 
right, justice, without special privileges to any, with equal and exact 
justice to all, will prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any amendment to be pro- 

to section 10? 

Mr. VEST. Upon yesterday I believe the amendment which I offered 
to that section was adopted. 

Mr. FRYE. It was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The eleventh section is now open to 
amendment, according to the understanding. 

Mr. VEST. In the eleventh section I move to strike out in lines 9, 
10, 11, and 12 the words ‘‘a profit not exceeding 10 per cent. of the 
reasonable wholesale value of the same at the port at which the voyage 
coumenco and to insert “‘the actual cost of said article;’’ so as to 
read: 


Any of the contents of the slop-chest shall be sold, from time to time, to any 
oe! oy seaman applying therefor, for his own use, at the actual cost of said 
article. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Minot Tx: Vest]. 

Mr. VEST. I do not believe that any shipping master or owner 
ought to speculate to the extent of a cent upon any sailor that he ships 
in his crew. The intent of this measure is to advance the interests of 
our merchant marine and at the same time to protect the sailors of 
the country. The bill as it stands now permits a profit of 10 per cent. 
while the amendment I propose is that out of the slop-chest any of the 
articles shall be furnished to the sailors at the actual cost of the same. 

Mr. FRYE. It seems to me that the Senator from Missouri forgets 
something there. Take the voyage from New York to Australia, one 
hundred and ten days, and necessary supplies of clothing, tobacco, &c., 
placed on board in New York for the voyage. There is the interest of 
the money; there is the depreciation of the goods; there are the goods 
left on hand, and all that sort of thing, to be provided for, or else it is 
made at the expense of the ship. 

My recollection of the English slop-chest is that they allow a profit 
of 20 percent. The bill allowed a profit of 25 per cent. as it passed 


the Senate before and as it passed the committee. It was stricken this 
year down to 10 per cent., and surely 10 per cent is not excessive for 
all those contingencies. I am very sure that the ish allow a profit 
of 20 per cent., and equally sure that the bill as it passed before allowed 
a profit of 20 or 25 per cent. 

Mr. VEST. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. FRYE. It was 20 percent. before, and we have reduced it here 
to 10 percent. Ido not believe it would be reasonable or just to reduce 
it any more than 10 percent. I do not think that would cover the de- 
preciation or loss. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amendment 
suggested to section 11, sectidn 12 is open to amendment. [A pause. ] 
If no amendment be proposed to section 12, section 13 is open to amend- 
ment. [A pause.] If no amendment be proposed to section 13, sec- | 
tion 14 is open to amendment. 

Mr. VEST. That is the section in regard to the tonnage tax. It is 
avery important portion of the bill and it should receive the very earnest 
and serious consideration of the Senate, This isa war tax. In 1830 
the Government of the United States took off the tonnage tax, and from 
1830 to 1862 our shipping steadily increased. The history of this legis- 
lation is contained ina pamphlet, which I have before me, very suc- 
cinct, and it is to this effect: The acts passed upon this subject by Con- 
gress bear date 1815, 1830, 1832, and 1862. The act approved March 
30, 1815, repealed the then existing legislation imposing duties on the 
tonnage of ships and vessels, and on ‘‘ goods, wares, and merchandise’ 
imported into the United States, in so far as it discriminates between 
foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, the repeal to take effect 
when the President is satisfied that the foreign nation to which such 
ship belongs has abolished all discriminating or countervailing duties 
to the prejudice of the United States. 

The act approved May 31, 1830, next in time, provided in section 1 
that no duties should be levied upon ships and vessels of the United 
States where the officers and two-thirds of the crew were citizens of the 
United States; and section 2 provided that no such duties should be 
imposed upon ships and vessels of foreign nations, provided, however, 
that no discriminating or countervailing duties existed in such foreign 
nations to the disadvantage of the United States. The words ‘‘ 
wares, and merchandise,’’ contained in the act of 1815, were dropped 
in the actof 1830. By the act of June 13, 1832, provision was made for 
refunding duties improperly exacted, and the President was charged with 
the execution of the act of 1830. Thencomes theactof 1862, whichis the 
existing statute. That was a war tax, adopted in time of war, eS 
a duty of 30 cents upon each ton of shipping that came into the Uni 
States ports. There is no necessity for any such law. 

Mr. BECK. I desire the Senator to give a synopsis of that law and 
state how far this section will relieve our own ships without relieving 
those of foreign nations. 

Mr. VEST. Iam coming to that point now. 

Mr. BECK. I was afraid you would pass it. 

Mr. VEST. In all the discussion we have had in committee for two 
years past in to the tonnage tax, while we agreed unanimously, 
without one single dissenting voice, that the tonnage tax should be re- 
moved from American shipping, yetthe objection has always been made 
that, as we carried now in American bottoms but 15.5 per cent. of all our 
exports, if we removed the tonnage tax it would inure almost entirely 
to the benefit of foreign shipping. In answer to that I have simply to 
say that itis more in the nature of retaliation when put upon that ground 
than a basis of sound statesmanship or good policy. To-day no nation 
in the world asks of us to do more than to treat our shipping asit treats 
its shipping. England imposes what is called a light-house tax upon 
all ships that enter her ports, but no tonnage duty whatever. 

Now, I have drawn an amendment which I think meets this case. 

Mr. BECK. The English law applies to our own ships too. 

Mr. VEST. Upon our own ships and all others. Every vessel that 
enters a port of Great Britain pays alight-housetax. Instead of mak- 
ing our ships and foreign ships pay a light-house tax upon entering the 
ports of the United States, we levy upon them this tonnage tax which 
was im in 1862. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Itis imposed upon all ships alike. 

Mr. VEST. Upon all ships alike; there is no distinction. Under 
our treaties between the United States and Great Britain and other for- 
eign nations we have agreed to make no distinction as between our 
shipping and theirs. They are put upon the same basis; and that has 
been the objection always. The amendment I propose is to strike out 
section 14 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

That from and after the passage of this act no duties upon the tonnage of ves- 
sels of the United States shall be levied or collected, and all acts and ofacts 
imposing duties upon the tonnage of ships and vessels of the United esshall, 
from and after the of this act, be repealed. That, from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, all laws and of laws imposing duties upon the tonnage of 
vessels of foreign nations so far as the same relate simply and purely to ton e 
duties shall be rig pet but if any tonnage duties are imposed on vessels of the 
United States as light-money or light-house tax in the ports of foreign nations 


the Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain what nations levy such duties on 
vessels of the United States, and a duty for light-money or light-house tax of 30 
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cents per ton per annum shall be levied and collected from the vessels of such 
nations visiting or entering the ports of the United States. 

In other words, where a foreign nation under any guise, whether they 
call it tax or light-house money, impose a duty upon vessels of 
the United States, then under this amendment the same duty as light- 
house money can be imposed upon the vessels of that nation entering 
our ports. It puts American vessels and foreign vessels upon the same 
basis, is entirely equitable, and in my judgment is the very best of all 
the measures that we can adopt to-day toward relieving the extraor- 
dinary impositions and taxations now put upon the ships of the United 
States. 

The provision in the bill before the Senate changes the existing law 
so as to put this tax upon vessels as they enter each port of the United 
States. One of the great complaints made before our committee when 
in session in New York was that the steamship lines which make a trip 
once each month, for instance, or ten trips a year, only pay 30 cents an- 
nually per ton while the schooners and sailing vessels that go upon long 
voyages, probably entering a home port only twice in a year, pay the 
same tax; which is manifestly unjust and inequitable, and in so far as 
the pending bill makes a change in that regard I am entirely in accord 
with it and approve of it. 

Mr. BAYARD. The tax is annual? 

Mr. VEST. It is annual now. 

Mr. BECK. Why do you fix 30 cents? 

Mr. VEST. That is the amount which has been fixed by the law. 
It is changed in the bill now before the Senate. Section 14 of the bill 

rovides: 

Hens in lieu of the tax on tonnage of 30 cents per ton per annum heretofore 

imposed by law, a duty of 3 cents per ton, not to exceed iip, grisera ea 

per ton in any one year, is hereby im at each entry on v 

shall be entered in any port of the U 

the Bermuda Islands, or from any port or place in the Republic of Mexico or 

from any port or place south of Maorien down to and inclu Aspinwall and 

Panama, or from any port or place in the Dominion of sree, A or Newfound- 

land, or from the Sandwich Islands; and a S74 Sache cents per ton is hereby im- 
at each entry on all vessels which shall be entered in the United States 

m any other foreign port, not to exceed in the aggregate 30 cents per ton in 
any one year, 

That is the limitation— 

That n in this act shall be construed to re sections 2793 


ites: And Surther, That the vessels herein 
named which shall have paid their tonnage tax for the current year, as hereto- 
fore provided, shall not be liable to the tax herein levied until the iration of 


the certificate of last payment of said tax. And sections 4223 and „and so 


much of section 4219 of the Revised Statutes as conflicts with this section, are 
hereby repealed. 

Those are the sections in regard to the imposition of the annual ton- 
nage tax of 30 cents. I see nothing in my amendment which conflicts 
with any treaty or any comity which should exist between nations or 
any principle of international law, and it will do more to relieve these 
unnecessary burdens from our ships and put them upon a footing with 
the vessels of other nations than any other specific or individual act of 
legislation which we can adopt. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Missouri—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to offer an amendment? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir; I offer a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For section 14? 

Mr. VEST. For section 14. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment is to strike out section 14 and 
insert in lieu thereof : 


of acts 


im: duties upon the ton! States shall 


from and after the of 
passage of this act 
of vessels of foreign nations, so far as the same relate 


United States as light-money or parce tax in the ports of sy na- 
th ascertain what nations levy such duties 


t-money or light-house tax 


per 1 and coll from the vessels of 
rts of the United States: Provided, That all such vessels 

tax ere by section 4219 of the Revised 
le to the tax herein named until 


Statutes for the current year 
Of She anetitvense of lash pasion of sald tax. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on this amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether we are permitted under our treaty regulations with foreign 
nations to make the invidious distinction which is made in the bill in 
favor of vessels trading with the West India Islands, Mexico, Canada, 
and the Sandwich Islands, on which the aggregate tax is 15 cents per 
ton, while on other vessels the aggregate is 30 cents ? 

Mr. VEST. I have offered the amendment as a substitute for this 
section of the bill. My amendment is to take the place of this section. 
Whether this is consistent with the treaties I am not entirely prepared 
to state. There may besome conflict in the clause the Senator suggests, 
but that provision of the bill is entirely left out of the amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As I understand our treaty regulations with 
foreign nations with respect to ‘‘ the most favored nation ” clause, this 
bill simply abrogates in effect, so far as the legislation of Congress can 
do it, the provisions already existing in treaties. I would ask the Sen- 


ted States from the West India Islands or | P 


ator from Maine to examine very closely into that matter before pro- 
gressing any farther in this legislation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, in 1815 we made a treaty with Great 
Britain which touches this question. The twelfth article of the treaty 
is as follows: 

No er or other duties or shall be im; in 
the Taga States on British Ben pre those ror in the e Laie hs 


vessels of the United States; nor in the ports of any of His Britannic Majesty’s 
territories in Europe on the vessels of the United States than shall be payable 


“in the same ports on British vessels. 


In 1818 the treaty was extended for the period of ten years. In 1827 
this article was continued indefinitely, subject to be terminated on a” 
year’s notice by either of the powers. 

It will be noticed that the reciprocity between the United States and 
Great Britain upon this question extends only to his majesty’s territo- 
ries in Europe, not elsewhere in the world. That treaty never was a 
fair one between the United States and Great Britain, even at the time 
it was ratified. It gave that government very greatly the advantage of 
us by giving them the right to discriminate against our citizens, if they 
chose to do it, in all of their Asiatic possessions. While the treaty 
stands and until we put an end to it there should be a proviso put in 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, I think, that nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed to interfere with any treaty ob- 
ligation existing between us and any foreign power. I do not believe, 
however, that we should have the right in this case to transfer, if I 
may use that expression, our tonnage tax to a light-house duty on the 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury when he found there was any 
discrimination against us in the way of light-house duties in foreign 
countries or when he found that we were being taxed for light-house 
in any foreign country. I think the language of the amend- 
ment ought to be modified in that particular; perhaps a general saving 
of the of treaties will be the best. I hope that it will not be a 
great while until this treaty with Great Britain at least is revamped, 


Mr. MILLER, of California. This clause is in almost all other trea- 


ties in the same language. 


Mr. FRYE. I think there are one or two treaties that have similar 


language. 

Mr. MORGAN. It may be similar language, but it can not be the 
same language, because this confines the right to the territories of Great 
Britain in Europe, and not in other parts of the world. The general 
substance of this provision is in our treaties with several of the great 
pores, modified, however, very materially in our treaties with France. 

e have a special arrangement with France, growing out, I believe, of 
the Louisiana imbroglio, by which we made a better arrangement with 
that country than with Great Britain. 

I suggest to the Senator from Missouri to amend his amendment so as 
to provide that nothing contained in it shall be construed to interfere 
in any way with stipulations. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I donot understand the amendment ofthe Sena- 
tor from Missouri to require any alteration of that kind. I confessmy 
inability to hear the Senator from Alabama, and I did not understand 
all his conclusions in the matter. I nowask the Senator if his conclu- 
sion went to the extent of saying that the bill would be an infringe- 
ment upon treaty stipulation as originally reported by the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know that it would be any infringement 
of treaty stipulation, but it would sometimes put the Secretary of the 

in rather an awkward position, for here is a positive provision 
that where light-house duties are against us in any foreign 
countries he shall charge tonnage duties on ships of that country com- 
ing into our ports. It gives him power to discriminate, and of course 
imposes upon him some obligation. I think a proviso in the amend- 


ment that nothing contained in it shall be construed as authorizing or 
requiring any i ion of any treaty with foreign powers would be a 
valuable clause. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, which provides, if I understand it aright, that a 
tax shall be put on foreign coming here to the same extent which 
may becharged against United States vessels in foreign ports. The Sen- 
ator from Maine in his bill proposes a discriminating tonnage tax, which 
I regard as indefensible. Now, let me propose a compromise between 
the two by making the aggregate 15 cents a ton; and todo thatI would 
strike out after the word “‘from,’’ in line 6, down toand including the 
word ‘‘year,’’ in line 14, and insertsimply the words “ trom any foreign 
port;’’ so as to read— 

That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of 30 cents per ton per annum, heretofore 
imposed by law, a duty of 3 cents per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate 15 
cents per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on all vessels 
which shall be entered in any port of the United States from any foreign port. 

Then I would add: 


Provided, The tax so im shall not be less than the tax imposed by foreign 
nations upon American ships in their ports. 


That would be simply making the tax 15 cents a ton on all our for- 
eign commerce, not going to the extent the Senator from Missouri pro- 
poses to do, of striking it off entirely, but striking a moderate middle 
ground between the position of the Senator from Maine and that of the 
Senator from Missouri, and making no discrimination whatever. 


1884. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
desire to submit that amendment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill do so. 

Mr. BECK. I desire the attention of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE] while the amendment is being prepared, as I see the Senator 
from Maine is about to take*the floor. I desire him while he is ex- 
plaining this matter to tell us how far in his judgment we can not only 
relieve the taxation upon American tonnage without involving relief 
being given to the vessels of all foreign nations, but how far we can se- 
cure pilotage for our ships without the compulsory pilotage now exist- 
ing. This is the idea I have in my mind that I desire him to say a 
word about: If an American ship, as I understand it, in the coastwise 
trade has a thoroughly competent pilot, that ship is not compelled to 
employ a pilot at high charges. If that same pilot is on an American 
ship—having that right to bring in a ship coming from New Orleans— 
that comes from Havana, she can not have him bring her in, but is 
compelled to employ a pilot to bring her into the port of New York. 
I want to know how far we can relieve in that respect, my object being 
to relieve our own ships as far as we can from overcharges for tonnage 
or pilo or what not. When the Senator from Maine takes the 
floor on the amendment, I want him to show how far we can goin that 
direction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
desire to propose an amendment ? 

Mr. T. I wish permission of the Senate to withdraw the amend- 
ment which I submitted and offer another in lieu of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri with- 
draws his amendment. S 

Mr. VEST. And I offer in lieu of it what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to strike out section 14 and in 
lieu thereof to insert: 


That from and after the of this act no duties upon the tonnage of ves- 
sels of the United States shall be levied or collected, and all actsand parts of acts 
imposing duties upon the tonnage of ships or v: ls of the United States shall 


from and after the of this act be rej ; and whenever it shall ap- 
to the satisfaction ofthe Secretary of the ury that no ton dues are 
m on or exacted from vessels of the United States by any foreign nation, 


either directly or indirectly, as light-money or otherwise, the Secretary shall 
thereupon cease to collect all tonnage dues that are imposed by any exist: 
law upon the vessels of such nation which may enter any port of the Uni 
States: Provided, That no treaty between the United States and any foreign na- 
tion shall be inany way 7 or violated by such action on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 3 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, it is taking a great deal of risk to un- 
dertake at call on the floor of the Senate when a bill is under consider- 
ation to substitute a new section for section 14 of this bill. There are 
so many considerations, there are such serious questions as to our re- 
lations with other countries, there is so much question as to what our 
rights are in the premises, that I do not think the Senator from Mis- 
souri will give it as his opinion as alawyer that we can do, for instance, 
what the first amendment proposed by him authorized to be done. 

For several years this very subject has been under consideration, be- 
cause this tax is nothing but a war tax—30 cents a ton on every ves- 
sel every year. But the first consideration which came into view was 
that on every sailing vessel it was adiscrimination as five to one against 
the sailing vessel. For instance, the sailing vessel comes into port or- 
dinarily not oftener than once a year. She makes one round voyage 
in a year; she pays, a two-thousand-ton ship, $600 for that year. The 
English ship Oregon, or any of those English ships plying between Liv- 
erpool and New York, coming here ten times a year, carrying ten times 
the freight of sailing ships, getting ten times the advantage in every 
other way, pays no more than a sailing vessel which comes in once. 
That is a discrimination everybody could see, and everybody was will- 
ing it should be removed. 

en, again, there was a large class of vessels trading between the 
United States and Canada, on the lakes and on the coast, simply sailing 
across a river, and it seemed to be an outrage that a tax of 30 cents 
a ton should be levied on a vessel if it sailed across a river into a for- 
eign port, when nota dollar is levied there. There isno tonnage taxona 
coastwise vessel if she confines herself to the coastwise trade and does 
not cross the river toCanada. That seemed unjust. 

These questions have been carefully considered, and my judgment 
is that the weight of opinion with commercial men, with lawyers, is 
that we can not discriminate in favor of our own and against the ves- 
sels of a foreign nation under the treaty clauses which are in existence 
to-day with several foreign nations. I think that is the fair weight of 
opinion. At any rate, there is a very serious question whether or not 
it can be done, 

The House of Representatives undertook to remove that toa certain 
extent. The House bill is precisely like the Senate bill in this 
until it reaches the proviso, and I should like to have Senators hear this 
proviso in the House bill: 
of eo mnoh of the duty herein imposed on vertais entered foes ane peer iene 
Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Bahama Islands, the priera d aa Islands, 
the West India Islands, Mexico and Central America, down to and including 
Aspinwall and Panama, as may be in excess of the tonnage and light-house dues 


or other equivalent tax or taxes im on American vessels by the govern- 
ment of the foreign country in which such port is situated, and shall upon the 
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passage of this act, and from time to time thereafter as often as it may become 
necessary by reason of changes in the laws of the foreign countries above men- 
tioned, indicate by proclamation the ports to which such suspension shall 
dy the rate or rates of tonnage duty,if any, to be collected under such 


suspe: on, 

An authority to the President of the United States to suspend the 
collection of any tax whenever these foreign countries indicated that 
they had no tax upon our tonnage. Now, the factis that Great Britain 
to-day collects of every vessel that comes into her ports just twice the 
amount we propose to collect from vessels coming into our ports as 
light duties. Where we collect 6 cents at an entry she collects 12 cents 
atanentry. A vessel paying $60, making ten es between here 
and Europe, an English vessel, would pay us under this bill only $30- 
a year, and our American vessel going into an English port pays her- 
$120 for the same year. 

Mr. BECK. Do their own vessels pay that? / 

Mr. FRYE. Ido not know whether they do or not. The French 
vessels do not, They discriminate in favor of the French and make- 
them pay just one-half what they charge us, and allege that it is by 
virtue of a treaty made years ago. 

We collected $1,400,000 from this tonnage tax last year without any 
modification of the law, $300,000 of which came from our vessels and 
$1,100,000 came from foreign vessels. A of the tonnage tax as 
a matter of course takes out of our Treasury $1,400,000. Under the 
first clause of this section about the tonnage tax, reducing it to 3 cents. 
an entry, not to exceed 15 cents a year, our vessels would not pay next 
year over $75,000 of to tax altogether, while the foreign vessels 
would pay their full complement of $1,100,000. It is very hard work 
to convince the average man who looks at the Treasury of the United 
States that you ought to give away $1,100,000 to a government that 
taxes us $2,200,000 if we have the same number of vessels entering 
there in order to save our vessels $75,000. There is the problem. 

The action of the House seemed to be very decisive as to their opinion 
in this matter. So far as I see, the United States in this bill is giving 
to ships sailing under the American flag $100,000 consular fees, $400,000: 
hospital fees, nothing under the postal act, because the credit balances. 
the debit. Now reserve your ton tax as this section reserves it 
here, and the United States giving the full benefit of every section of this 
bill to American ships will do it at no cost to itself whatever, but from 
the tonnage tax collected from foreign ships there will be a balance of` 
at least $700,000 after you have done this for American vessels. I think 
that had great weight in the minds of very many members of Congress. 
You take a vessel to-day sailing from New York to Liverpool, an Amer- 
ican vessel, and she pays 12 cents a ton for light dues; you take under 
this bill a foreign vessel sailing to New York from Liverpool, and she 
pays 6 cents an entry provided that all the entries shall not exceed 30- 
cents. . 

I do not myself believe that this section ought to be amended. It 
is the result of careful consideration, of grave deliberation by several 
committees of Congress. It was believed by those committees to be 
the best that under all the circumstances we could clearly do. This 
we can do without any question of treaty or anything else, and with 
the money collected from foreign vessels and doing them no prejudice 
or harm, those nations collecting more of us than we do of them, we 
can pay every single dollar of benefit to the American vessels provided 
for in this bill and still leave a balance in the Treasury of the United 
States, including the subsidy clause, if any Senator calls it so, and all. 

Now as to the pilo of which the Senator from Kentucky speaks. 
I have been making a fight for twelve years to repeal the compulsory 
pilotage laws. The trouble is that the United States relegated all this 
matter to the States almost a hundred years ago, and to-day the States. 
have absolute control of the pilotage laws. I admit that the exactions. 
are the greatest and grossest outrages that are to-day committed upon 
American vessels. But, sir, if you undertake to put a provision on that 
subject in this bill you will find that the bill will bristle all upand the- 
enemies will come up quicker than the bristles in the bill and you will 
find co of the an tn and hardest lobbies in the other House, and 
another one in this, ‘‘in season and out of season,” fighting ev 
vision of your bill, because the repeal of compulsory vilotege pap ang 
The New York pilots were able to fight successfully the Albany Legis- 
lature for over three months when they simply asked a reduction of” 
pilotage fees down to what they were three years after the war was 
over, when everything else had gone down more than two-thirds; and 
yet for three months they fought that Legislature, and had power 
enough todo it. The Senator would find the Senators from Florida, | 
both of them, the Senators from Texas, very likely the Senators from 
Delaware, the Senators from New York, the Senators from Boston com- 
ing up in defense of the present pilotage system. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me? What I want to get at is. 
if a pilot has a license to bring a ship coming from New Orleans into the- 
port of New York, why should not that same man be able to bring in. 
a ship from Cuba? It applies, as I understand, only to foreign trade. 
I can not see in propriety how any distinction can be made against it.. 


Mr. FRYE. No; the pilotage applies to all the coasting trade. 
Mr. BECK. Compulsory pilotage? 

Mr. FRYE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BECK. I thought they were all free from it. 
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Mr. FRYE. No. The captain of a schooner coming from Maine 
-going down to Pensacola who perhaps knows more about the harbor 
of Pensacola than any man that lives in Florida, and who can go 
right straight into it by night or by day, is compelled to pay on that 
schooner from $50 to $80 pilotage in and $50 to $30 pilotage out; then 
he takes a steam-tug five miles out of port and pays the steam-tug with 
.& licensed pilot on board $50 to take him in and then hires another 
steam-tug and pays that steam-tug $50 with a licensed pilot to take 
him out. 

Mr. BECK. I only displayed my ignorance on the details. I am 
following the committee in all these matters and propose to do what- 
-ever they say is best. I had supposed it was only as to the forei, 
trade that you made pilotage compulsory. I had never looked into it. 
It seems to me an enormous tax, and if it can be avoided in any way, 
I should be glad to see it done. 

Mr. FRYE. The tax paid to pilots to-day is larger than the profit 
paid by any coasting steamer engaged in trade, and has been for years. 
I own a part of two or three schooners, having purchased the interests 
myself. I received only a week ago an account from the agent, and I 
find that the pilotage fees were twice as large as the profits paid by the 
vessel on three round voyages. 

But, Mr. President, there is a bill on that subject pending to-day, a 
_just and fair one, before the Committee on Commerce. It has been re- 
ported favorably in the House of Representatives. I do not think any 
friend of the pilots can object to it. That is simply this: Under the 
law now the master or mate of a coastwise steamer may be examined 
as a pilot, and if he passes he may pilot his own steam-vessel. This 
bill to which I refer simply provides that on sailing vessels, if the mas- 
‘ter or mate passes an examination and gets a certificate as a skilled pilot 
for any particular port or harbor, he may be permitted to be his own 
ilot. That bill is before the Committee on Commerce now, and it has 
Tone reported favorably in the House. 

Mr. BECK. I had read thatsomewhere and thought it was the law. 

Mr. FRYE. No; it is not quite. I admit that the Senator from 
Missouri is just as good a friend to American ships as I am; I admit 
‘he has the same earnest desire to do what can be done legally for the 
“benefit of American shi I would like to support his amendment to 
-this bill, but I have serious doubts about it. Ilike the section in the 
House bill better than I do our own in the Senate bill, and I think 
“better than I do the Senator’s last proposed amendment. That to-day 
would relieve every vessel on the lakes, the St. Lawrence River, or our 
coast, trading with Canada, because to-day Canada has no charges 
against American vessels. 

But the amendment of the Senator from Missouri pro to relieve 
all our vessels from the ton: tax, no matter where they trade, and 
then authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to impose a tax upon for- 
eign tonnage. I doubt the power of the Secretary to lay that affirma- 
tivetax. [would keep the taxes on foreign vessels as they stand to-day, 
with authority to the President to relieve them in case they relieve us. 
That will give us enough to meet all the provisions contained in this 
section, so that it will not be any expense to the Treasury. The Sen- 
-ator’s last amendment will do that. It will give us $600,000 from ton- 

tax, because we are only relieved by one country to-day, and that 

rp Ganada. Mexico will undoubtedly relieve us before a great while. 

Very likely the South American States will relieve us before a great 

while. In any event, it will leave us $600,000. England will not re- 

lieve us. She gets too much money from us, and has not any desire to 

see us grow in any direction. So I say I like the Senator’s second 
amendment better than the first. I think I shall be obliged myself to 

vote against any amendments, but when the House bill is under con- 

„sideration I shall ask the Senate to accept the House section as it came 

from the House. 

Mr. CALL. I would ask the Senator from Maine if he does not think 
that the tonnage tax is paid by our own people, and the higher we make 
it the more we tax ourselves? Does not a foreign vessel trading to our 
ports im upon the merchandise she brings here the amountof ton- 


“nage and all other dues, and does she not charge to our country the, 


freight charge and the amount of tonnage duties and other dues re- 
quired to be paid, so that it is in effect a tax upon ourselves, and the 
higher we put it the more we pay? I should like to suggest to my 
friend if it would not strictly be in our own favor if we imposed pre- 
-cisely the same degree of charge, whatever it was, upon foreign vessels 
here that is imposed upon our vessels by the same foreign nations? 
Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Florida understands that the United 
States imposes no tax for light duties or anything of that kind upon 
anybody. The United States Government very generously furnishes 
all the lights and buoys and monuments and things of that kind with- 
out making charge against anybody for them. We are relieved from 
all that sort of thing, which is not true of France, or Germany, or Eng- 
land, or atiy great nation on the sea. I think they all have an impo- 
. sition for those several appliances for the benefit of navigation, and we 
have none. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. I just want to say a word in reply to the 
Senator from Maine about the pilot system. The difficulties of this 
-question are so obvious that it would not be wise to have the subject 
regulated by act of Congress. The Senator speaks of Congress having 


relegated it to the States. He is greatly in error. I would say that 
the States always exercised the power of regulating pilotage. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Was there not an act of Congress doing that very thing 
which I speak of? 

Mr, JONES, of Florida. No; the act of Congress simply recognized 
the pre-existing rule and authority of the States over ae sajon, but 
Congress never did regulate it and never did relegate it to the States. 

Mr. FRYE. Co confirmed it to the States. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Before the adoption of the Constitution, 
under the colonial system, the pilotage was regulated by the Colonies 
independent of the government that existed under the confederation. 
After the organization of the new government in 1789, while Congress 
took up nearly every other subject relating to commerce, it recognized 
all the previous authority of the Colonies or the States over this sub- 
iect, because it discovered that no uniform law could well be made 
that would apply to it, and from that day to this there has been no 
change in the system. 

Now the Senator says that some of the masters of ships that go to 
Southern ports are as well acquainted with the harbors as the pilots 
themselves. That may be true, but he must remember that the coast 
vessels of the United States sailing under American licenses enjoy a 
monopoly of that trade, and that the port charges and the pilot charges 
attending this commerce all come out of the man who pays the freight, 
in the end, and not out of the ship-owner. Thereis no competition in 
this business between licensed vessels under the American and any 
other vessels. They have an absolute monopoly of the trade, and I do 
not wish to deprive them of it. Every charge attending this system 
of commerce along the coast is ultimately paid by the people, who 
from necessity are cing gor to ene Segoe: vessels to do their busi- 
ness, It is necessary for the preservation of life and property, because, 
as I had occasion to say in a former debate, if Congress were to come 
in with one uniform law to regulate this subject and take away from 
the States the right to yegulate pilo you would expose life and 
property to absolute peri slong the whole Southern coast; the pilots 
would have to disband; and while one ship might be able to go in under 
the ment and control of a particularly skilled master from the 
State of my honorable friend from Maine, another vessel that came 
there commanded by an ignorant or it t be by an unskilled per- 
son would have to run the perils of the harbor and go without the pro- 
tection which this system secures to all. It was, I suppose, because 
of the inherent difficulty of this subject that Congress left the matter 
entirely with the States; no attempt has ever been made to take it 
from them until the present time, and I do not think it would be wise 
to do it now. 

Mr. VEST. In a treatise written by David A. Wells on the subject 
of the commercial marine of the United States he gives an example of 
the difference between a foreign vessel and a vessel owned in the United 
States in the matter of fees and duties paid by the respective vessels in 
one of our ports. To any one who has not examined this question, who 
has not given any more attention to it than that which is excited by 

ing some sporadic article in a newspaper, the statement of Mr. 
Wells as derived, Seonag to hisauthority, from theownerof an Amer- 
ican schooner, is absolutely incredible. One vessel was being loaded 
in an American port in New England; the other was lying there with- 
out a cargo, although it was ready and more than willing to take any 
sort of freight that should be offered. In reply to the inquiry put by 
Mr. Wells to the captain and owner of the American ship as to why he 
was not loaded like the foreign rival alongside of him, he took Mr. Wells 
into his cabin and gave him his expenses, besides the difference in the 
cost of construction, which in that case was very little, and, if any, 
was in favor of the American ship, it being a wooden vessel. He gave 
him his running expenses, and among others the tonnage tax, which 
amounted to more than all the rest put together. 

The Committee on Commerce, of which the Senator from Maine and 
myself are both members, made a report ere the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] upon a bill for the relief of Amer- 
ican shipping in the Forty-seventh first session, Report No. 
499, and the conclusion of our committee at that time u this sub- 
ject was that ‘‘surely there is no such existing necessity in our Treas- 
a fi as requires the retention of the war tax known as ‘tonnage.’’’ I 

ieve the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] was not then a memberof 
the committee. 

Mr. FRYE. I concurred in the conclusion. : 

Mr. VEST. The conclusion was that there is no necessity for the re- 
tention of this tax, a war tax upon American shipping. 

Let us look at it and see whatisthe practical result. We have started 
in for the purpose of putting an American ship upon an equality with 
a foreign vessel, and though my amendment for “‘ free ships ” has been 
defeated the Senator from Maine does me no more than justice when he 
says I am just as much a friend to-day of American ships as any Sena- 
tor can possibly be, and as much so as if my amendment, in which I 
honestly believed, had been placed upon the bill. That amendment 
having been defeated, all that we can hope to do now is to remove the 
burdens off the running expenses of an American ship. The testimony 
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before our committee in New York, and declared over and over again 
upon this floor, is to the effect that if we were given vessels under our 
present ship laws we could not sail them at a profit and we could not 
successfully compete with the merchant marine of other nations. There 
is now before the Senate the principal burden in the running expenses 
of an American ship. I read from the report to which I have alluded, 
coming unanimously from our committee, and I ask Senators who feel 
the slightest interest in this question to listen: 


As an illustration of the burdens our vessels labor under, take the schooner L, 
A. Boardman, built at Calais, Me.,and trading with Canada, Her tonnage is 
112.74 tons. ‘She as follows: 

Measurement and first papers: 
Enroliment and bond. 
Passenger permits.. 
Admeasurement .... 
Clearance for the 
Register and bond............ 
Certified list of crew... 


o 
© 


ww Bet 


MOE, O. asa sacs suc sswerscoonsconeceeenecs 
Hospital money, one month, five men. 
Tonnage........ 
Surveyor's fee 
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rs back 
Enrollment and bond 
License for 
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Of which $33.60 was tonnage tax. Isthere any Senator who pretends 
to justify an imposition like that? All these are extraordinary impo- 
sitions upon an American ship. An English vessel pays none of them. 
An English vessel pays her light-house money and thatis the end of it 
and here are all these insectivorous annoyances. An American v 
can not touch a sey of npl my to vo she belongs aikai 

ing 10 cents for the privilege. e can not change a paper withou 
Dine from 50 cents to a dollar and à half She pays a hospital tax; 
ut considerably more than one-half of this whole amount, that is 
$33.60, is the tonnage tax. 

As to the provisions of this bill I have here a pamphlet coming from 
Boyd & Hincken, F. Alexandre & Sons, William P. Clyde & Co., and 
Vernon H. Brown & Co., all of them ly interested in American 
shipping. They say: 

Even the proposed tax of 3 and 6 cents per ton on each entry would be more 


oppressive upon our shipping interests than upon the foreign. Foreign ship- 
ping com jes with capital, regular trade, and experienced seamen, can 
isin Senora wepenrtietonny wi interests, which now are again 


American iy 
struggling for supremacy, as they did in ir cy, more than halfa century 
ago. 

The opinion of these gentlemen is that the bill now pending before 
the Senate is more oppressive than the existing law and more oppressive 
upon American ships than upon foreign ships. 

But one significant fact, and then I shall have nothing more to say 
about it. In 1830 when we took off the tonnage tax there was an in- 
crease of the commercial marine of the United States which increased 
onward and went upward to 1860. From the time that the tonnage 
tax was taken off to 1860 our tonnage in the merchant marine increased 
from 1,260,000 tons to nearly 6,000,000—to five million and five hun- 
dred and seventy-odd thousand tons. It is a significant fact that with 
the removal of this very tax the merchant marine of this country com- 
menced its career of prosperity to 1855 and 1860. 

It is admitted that this tax is wrong. There is no question about 
that. It is admitted that it isa war tax. Itis admitted that thereis 
no necessity forit. Our Committee on Commerce were unanimous upon 
it. As the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] very justly re- 
marked, every dollar that we put upon foreign vessels in the shape of 
a ton tax (and the argument is that they must not be relieved) is 
coll by them from our own people. It is said now, in the spirit 
of retaliation, that we must not relieve ships, because that 
takes the tax off foreign vessels. My idea is that we are engaged now 
in an attempt to build up American ships. more we want our 
flag upon theocean. Here is the principal object, in my judgment. Yet 
we are told that because a foreign vessel is to be relieved, therefore we 
are not to take this tax off the American ships. ‘That is equivalent to 
the argument made by my eloquent friend from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] 
yesterday, when he floated the starry banner of our common country 
here for three-quarters of an hour in rhetoric unsurpassed, but unsup- 
ported, unfortunately, by facts. The bunting of the United States, 
which he said in a very few years in spite of all laws would float upon 
every wave of every ocean upon the whole globe—that sacred bunting, 
the material composing it, is taxed by the present tariff from 77 to 132 
per cent.—the flag of our common country. 

The Senator made the most remarkable statement that we must not 
have free ships (which was the subject then before the Senate) hecause 
it would help Great Britain i ive of its effect upon the ships of 
the United States, and he appealed even to the Irishmen and wanted 
to know if any Irishman could sustain any such policy as that which 
would put money into the pockets of British ship-builders. Yet under 
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the present system we are paying to Great Britain $100,000,000 every 
year for carrying our products across the ocean. If any system could 


be invented by mortal man that would pay more money to Great Britain 


than the one we have to-day I should like some ingenious gentleman 


to point it out. To-day Great Britain does more than one-half of our 
carrying trade. I havesome right to speak for the Irish, more than the 
Senator from Kansas, both by lineage and political affinity. Whatever 
may be said about the Irish people, they are not fools, and they know 
every one of them that a system which puts $100,000,000 annually as 
the profits of the carrying trade into the pockets of British ship-owners 
is the thing that Great Britain wants to continue, and Great Britain 
would be idiotic if she did not want our present system to exist as long 
as possible, 

That same sort of argument is applied here now. It is said, *‘ Do not 
take off the tonnage tax, because we must at the same time take it off 
foreign vessels.’? My object from the beginning to the end of this 
whole debate, and in this whole shipping investigation, has been to 
bring back the merchant marine of the United States to something like 
its former condition; and when we attempt to do that we are met by 
the miserable pretense that we must not take one step for the benefit 
of the merchant marine of the United States, because it may inure in 
some degree to the benefit of foreign ship-owners. First let us get back 
our merchant marine; first let us bring our flag back in some degree to 
the ocean; first let us take off this tax, the greatest incubus to-day upon 
the owning and running of ships by Americans, and then after we have 
done that, after we have brought ships back to the ocean with our flag 
upon them, we may, if we please, say to foreign nations, ‘‘ We shut out 
your shipping and retaliate upon you for any laws which you may 
have.” 

The amendment which I p saves all treaty rights and stipula- 
tions. There can be no objection to it upon that ground; and if it is 
adopted, as I said before, it will do more to remove the inequalities 
existing to-day between our ships and thoseof foreign nations any 
portion of the measure before the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. Since I addressed the Senate I have taken from the desk 
the Senator’s amendment. I misunderstood even his second amend- 
ment. I find by the second amendment that he does not remove the 
tonnage tax from foreign vessels; that he simply removes the tonnage 
tax from American vessels, leaving it on foreign vessels, to be removed 
in the future if they remove theirs from us. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly; that is put in. 

Mr. FRYE. Ishall make no.objection to the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. Itisamodificationof the substitute. I understood that 
the Senator objected to both of them. ; 

Mr. FRYE. I make no objection to the amendment as I now see it 


reads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The ques- 
oo 4 on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 

EST]. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the next sec- 
tion. 

The SECRETARY. Section 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there amendments to section 15? 
If not, the Secretary will call the next section. 

The SECRETARY. Section 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there amendments to be proposed 
to section 16? The Chair hears none; and the Secretary will call the 
next section. 

The SECRETARY. - Section 17. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to call the attention of my friend from Maine to 
section 17. The language is: 

When a vessel is built in the United States for akon weer Fhoto 


perey of foreign materials on which import duties have n paid, there 
allowed on such vessel when exported, a drawback, &c. 


That I suppose is intended to apply to vessels which are built in this 

country for foreigners. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes; built by contract. 

Mr. VEST. After the word ‘‘account,” in line 2 of section 17, I 

move to insert the words “or for use exclusively in the foreign trade;”’ 

and in line 4 to strike ont the words ‘‘ when exported;’’ so as to read: 
When a vessel is built in the United States for foreign account, or for use ex- 

clusively in the foreign trade, wholly or y of foreign materials on which 

import duties have been paid, there shall be allowed on such vessel a drawback 


equal in amount to the duty paid on such materials,to be ascertained under 
such tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. FRYE. Therearetwo very distinct propositions thereand hardly 
connected in interest one with the other—one a drawback and theother 
arebate. I hope the Senator will not press that amendment to this 
section. This is intended to cure but one existing evil, and itis a very 
great evil. Section 3019 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of materials im- 


ported, on which duties have been paid, when exported, a drawback equal in 
amount to the duty paid on such mekeriale: a 


That law has been amended some eight or ten times by allowing cer- 
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tain articles to receive a drawback where they have contained some 
home product, like plows, mowing-machines, &. On the Delaware 
they are building a pa many vessels for the South American service, 
and they have been building them under that section. The Secretary 
of the Treasury construes the law so that if they puton American plank 
in one of those vessels they get no drawback whatever. This section 
simply provides ‘‘ wholly or in part,” so that they may use what Amer- 
ican materials they find convenient and handy and wfat foreign ma- 
terials they must use, and get the drawback on the foreign materials 
which are used. The amendment of the Senator from Missouri covers 
a very much larger ground. It allows a drawback of duty on every- 
ae that is purchased in a foreign market to go into a ship of any 
ind. 

Mr. VEST. For the foreign trade. 

Mr. FRYE. For the foreign trade. That excludes all the larger 
sized vessels and practically is the Senator’s free-material amendment. 
Thope he will notinsist on trying that on this section. The free-material 
amendment is not of so much consequence as some Senators are dis- 

to think. In 1872, as the result of a special committee’s inves- 
tigation, we had a section of law allowing almost everything which 
was necessarily purchased abroad for the building of a ship to be im- 
ported free of duty for the use of the ship. There were, for instance, 
brass, copper, sheathing, yellow metal, hemp, jute, steel, band, hoop, 
and bar iron, and a large number of things; and yet in 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, and 1883 almost the entire importations under the provisions of 
that free-material clause were confined to copper, yellow metal. There 
was of yellow-metal one year, one hundred and eighty-one thousand 
dollars’ worth; another year, one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth; another, ninety-one thousand dollars’ worth; another, three 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars’ worth; another, two hundred 
and twenty-six thousand dollars’ worth; and yet all the rest of the 
importations allowed under that law did not exceed $50,000 in any 
one year. 

The nearest you can get to a raw material, that is one thing; but 
when you undertake to give ship-builders, and regard it as any special 
benefit to them, the right to buy the perfected material ready for the 
ship, in my judgment you are not doing the country or the ship-builder 
himself any special favor. Those things must be made at home in our 
own yards. ‘Take for instance the plates onaship. There never were 
two ships that had the same sized plates, and there never was one ship 
that had two plates of the same size. It has all got to be specified, 
put down in writing, and all built exactly according to the specifications 
or else the whole ir is a failure. 

Now itis utterly hopeless to expect that we are going to import these 
things. We must make them at home with our own labor, and if it 
is to our disadvantage we must stand it; and our ship-builders will. I 
say to the Senator from Missouri that if the bill as we have reported it 
to the Senate and as it has now been amended becomes a law, I shall 
not be afraid to guarantee that there will be twenty-five 4,000-ton iron 
steamers built in the United States ship-yards and on the ocean in less 
than five years. 

I hope the Senator will not insist on this amendment to this section. 

Mr. VEST. I shall not insist if theSenator opposes my amendment, 
because I know it will be defeated. My judgment is not in 
regard to it. As I pointed out some days ago, our foreign trade is lan- 
guishing and dying. I see no reason why the same rule should not be 
applied to the foreign trade that is applied to the coasting trade in this 
respect, but I recognize that whenever the line is drawn here upon any- 
thing that approximates to free ships or free materials I am in the 
minority. Therefore I withdraw the amendment. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendmentis withdrawn. The 
Chair is informed that in the perfecting of the bill sections have been 
introduced between section 18 and section 19. 

Mr. FRYE. Those sections can of course be passed. There are no 
amendments to be offered to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the bill will be better understood 
by calling the sections according to their numbers as printed, the Secre- 
tary will call section 19. is 

The SECRETARY. Section 19. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I offer an amendment to section 19. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator from New Jersey will wait one moment, 
the Senator from Missouri had two amendments, which were printed 
yesterday, and I suggested to the Senator this morning to withhold 
those until we reached a certain point in the bill, and that point I 
think we have reached. If the Senator intends to offer those amend- 
ments, I very much prefer that they should be offered at the end of sec- 
tion 18, as printed. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator to suggest that they should be 
withheld until we reached section’ 22. 

Mr. FRYE. TheSenator is right. - Section 22 was the point. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I offer my amendment to section 19, to 
strike out from line 6 to line 10, inclusive, and insert: 

For transporting the mails of the United States from any port of the United 


States to any foreign port a sum not exceeding $i per mile; and between Atlan- 
tic ports of the United States and the Pacific ports of the United States, touch- 


ing at any foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per mile on the trip each way of 
actual— 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to the phraseology of this 
section: 

For transporting the mails of the United States between any port of the United 

and any foreign port, or between ports of the Atlantic and ports in the 

Pacific, touching at any foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per mile, on the 
trip each way. 

My amendment proposes to restrict it to mails of the United States 
from any port of the United States to any foreign port, a sum not ex- 
ceeding $1 per mile. Under the bill proposed by the Senator from 
Maine it is proposed to pay an American ship, for instance, between 
the port of New York and the port of Antwerp—or take the Belgian 
line, as we now call it, between Philadelphia and ium, as an illus- 
tration. The Senator from Maine proposed to pay $1 a mile for car- 
rying the American mails to Belgium, with which I fully agree, be- 
cause that is compensation for carrying the American mail; but he also 
proposes to pay that ship for returning from Antwerp to Philadelphia 
another dollar per mile—for what? Notfor carrying the American mail, 
but for transporting the Belgian mail, for which the Belgian Govern- 
ment pays $100,000 a year. I find no fault and can make no criticism 
upon gentlemen on this side of the Chamber or the other side of the 
Chamber who are adverse to paying subsidies; butsurely that would be 
asubsidy in its most aggravated form. You propose to pay a steamship 
en in the trade of which I have spoken $4,000 for returning from 
Belgium to the United States for which it does not render one particle 
of service to the United States Government. When you reach a foreign 
port with an American ship and begin your return from that foreign 
port, the mails you carry are the mails of the foreign government and 
not of the American Government. 

Further, I do not propose, as will be seen, in my amendment to 
interfere in the least with ships sailing between the Atlantic ports and 
the Pacific ports of our own country which convey the American mail 
both ways. A ship may start from the port of New York and its ter- 
mination may be San Francisco. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator if it is possible that mails 
will go 3,000 miles by sea when they can cross the continent by rail- 
way? 

Mr. McPHERSON. But they may be taken for some intermediate 


ports. 

Mr. BAYARD. Would the Senator provide a com tion for going 
around Cape Horn by sail or steam asa mail route, when we have three 
railroads to-day running to San Francisco? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The argument of the Senator from Delawareis 
very well, but the principle I wish to embody in the bill is this: I will 
vote to give fair compensation for carrying the United States mails to the 
ships of the United States to any foreign ports and end it there. I will 
vote to give the same com tion to any ships of the United States 
which convey the mails of the United States on the ocean between our 
own ports. 

Take the Pacific Mail Steamship line; I cite that only as an illustra- 
tion. I know nothingabout the line of steamers. They are engaged in 
traffic between here and the Pacific coast; they have twenty ships which 
are engaged in the business. The t of the Senator from Dela- . 
ware does not seemingly apply to theships as in the commercial 
traffic. Theystill continuein existence; they are doing a profitable busi- 
ness, I would pay the Pacific Mail line for carrying the mail back from 
the Pacific States just as I would pay for carrying the mails from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In other words, any sort of commercial craft 
owned by citizens of the United States which will do service both ways 
is entitled to just as much compensation for service one way as the other; 
but as to a vessel in the foreign trade, when it carries the mail from a 
foreign country, it is not the United States mail; when it is conveyed 
from some South American port in Peru or Brazil, or from Great Britain 
or from Belgium or from France, it is then the mail of the country from 
the port of which the steamship leaves. 

As I said before I am o to subsidy, so called, in its every form, 
but I will vote for an appropriation of money to compensate the mail- 
carriers of this country and adequately compensate them for the service 
they render. I do not know but that $1 a mile is too much, I do 
not know but that it is too little; but I do know that when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as it is now doing under existing laws, 
will meet the ship-owner at the dock and take him by the throat and 
say to him ‘‘ You must carry the United States mail at such compensa- 
tion as we see fit to give you, and that compensation is not just, is not 
equitable or fair,” then I say the Government is wrong, and therefore 
I have offered my amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask the Senator whether the compensation 
now paid for carrying the mails to Europe is not adequate? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will answer the question of the honorable 
Senator from Delaware by citing a case. The American lines sailing 
from the port of Philadelphia to Antwerp, Liverpool, and London last 
year received 3 cents a mile for the transportation of United States 
mails, and only 3 cents. If the Senator from Delaware thinks that 
an adequate or just compensation for a great government having the 
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power in its own hands and exercising it, declaring to the ship-owner, 
* You shall not untie your ship from the dock until the United States 
mails are placed on board,’’ then he and I differ. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In the report of the Postmaster-General he says 
that the sea-postage upon the heavy mails carried from New York to 
transatlantic ports yields an adequate remuneration; but complaint 
has been made that the vessels going down to South America and Vera 
Cruz are greatly delayed because of the lightness of the mail. I think 
I can find that in his report. I put the question to the Senator be- 
cause I have found statements of that kind in the report of the Post- 
master-General. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer theSenator from Delaware that the 
information I have upon this question is largely obtained from listening 
to the speech of the honorable Senator from Maine a few days since, in 
which he made the most marvelous (to me) statement thatthe American 
steamship line that carried the United States mail from Philadelphia to 
Europe during the past year had done itat a compensation ofabout 3cents 
a mile; that the Pacific Mail line had carried the United States mail at 
a cost to the Government of about 7 cents permile, and that the charge 
upon the Pacific Mail line for the handling of the mails in port alone 
amounted to almost all that the Government paid. The Government 
has made a million dollars and covered it into the Treasury as a result 
of this service. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think the Postmaster-General has informa- 
tion of that whereof he speaks, and I will now read what he says in 
his report: 

postage m the heavy mails conveyed from New York to transat- 
laste cot yields te the foreign Yb Bova oh finer arapo theman adequate 
remuneration for that service; but on account of the 1 amount of mail 
matter conveyed to South American and transpacific ports, the same measure 
of payment yields a less adequate compensation. 
The amount of upon the mails dispatched during the year over 
the principal ocean routes was as follows: 

He gives an itemized account of the amounts paid to the various 
transportation lines on the Atlantic to Europe. He asserts positively 
that they. are amply compensated for the service they render. Now, 
in the face of that statement by the Postmaster-General, c with 
the administration of the postal affairs of the country, I do not feel at 
liberty to vote an additional dollar to those companies. The Postmas- 
ter-General, who hascharge of the postal service of the country, informs 
Congress in his annual report that they are fully compensated for that 
service. Where, then, the justice of taking from the public Treasury 
the money paid there by the taxes imposed upon the people to add to 
the ample compensation already provided ? 

I am fully aware that for mails going to Vera Cruz and Panama and 
the mails carried by the Pacific Mail Company to China and Japan the 
compensation may not amount to a very great deal, because the com- 
munications to those countries are not as large as they are to European 
countries, and therefore the compensation of sea- may not be so 
large, and if it is necessary to grant additional compensation to those 
lines I should be willing to do that, but I am not willing to put my 
hand into the Treasury of the United States by my vote or put the 
hands of anybody else into the Treasury of the United States and take 
from it the money which the people of the United States have paid 
there by taxation imposed upon them and give it asa mere bounty and 
gratuity to steamship lines which are amply compensated now for the 
service they render. I take it the Postmaster-General has information 
of that whereof he speaks. 

It was because I heard the Senator from New Jersey denouncing the 
Governmentof his country for taking the masters of vessels by the throat 
and extorting from them a service at an inadequate compensation that 
I called his attention to this. When I heard that remark of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey I felt compelled to state that I could not acquiesce 
in the views presented by him. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey proceeds upon the assumption that we 
should pay for carrying the mails only one way; and he said to the 
Senate that he was entirely willing that the pay should be made com- 
mensurate with the service rendered by the steamship lines. The com- 
mittee in fixing this limit at $1 per mile each way did it after careful 
consideration of the subject, and after consultation with several steam 
ship-owners, who that some limit ought to be fixed and that a 
limit of $1 per mile for the round trip would not be far from right. If, 
however, the committee had acted upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Jersey and had fixed the compensation to be paid for the trip 
one way, the out-trip, it would have put the limit at double the sum, 
or $2 per mile, because it was agreed that at least $1 per mile on the 
round trip would be necessary in order to make a sufficient compensa- 
tion to induce steamship companies to carry the mail. Two or three 
years ago I reported an amendment to an appropriation bill from the 
Post-Office Committee, and if I remember rightly the limit fixed in that 
amendment was $3 a mile one way, for the outward trip, and nothing 
for the return trip. This proposition is equivalent to $1 less per mile 
than the amendment then reported from the Post-Office Committee, 
which was also reported after investigation. 

Certainly the Senator from New Jersey must see that it makes no 
difference to the United States Treasury or to the Post-Office Depart- 


ment in fixing this compensation, for if we are to fix any at all we must 
fix it at such sum as will induce the starting of lines; otherwise it will 
be of no benefit whatever. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But it is proposed in this bill to pay $1 per 
mile for service on the return trip, when there is not one particle of serv- 
ice rendered this Government. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I do not see that atall. Itis only a 
measure of pay which we have arrived at, and the committee in their 
judgment fixed on the sum of $1 per mile both ways as proper. As 
I stated before, if we had decided to make it on the outward voyage 
only, the committee would just as unanimously have made it $2 a mile 
as they have made it one for the round trip. Therefore if the Senator 
desires to be consistent and carry out his own promise and make the 
pay commensurate, when he cuts off the return voyage he must under- 
take to double the limit of compensation and to make it $2 a mile, and 
I am prepared to say that in that event his amendment is of little or 
no consequence. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I confess to the honorable Senator from New 
York and to the Senate I do not know what adequate compensation 
would be. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iso understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But at the same time I am fortified in my be- 
lief that a dollar per mile is ample compensation from the fact that the 
Belgian Government has been able to hire a line of steamships estab- 
lished from the port of Antwerp to the port of New York, making 
weekly trips, for the sum of $100,000 per year to carry the Belgian mail. 
Under my amendment to this bill paying $1 per mile in one direction, 
and that the direction in which the ship is absolutely rendering mail 
service to the Government of the United States, the subsidy paid to the 
same line—if you call it subsidy; I call it compensation forcarrying the 
mail—would be $208,000. I take it that if $100,000 per year is an in- 
ducement to put a steamship line under the Belgian flag, $208,000 a 
year will be ample compensation to pay that line for carrying the 
American mail between the same points. 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to ask my colleague a question. Has he any 
information that that line was established on the offer of $100,000? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not hear my colleague. 

Mr. SEWELL. The line was not established on the offer of $100,000, 
It was a mere incident to American capital desiring to establish a line 
of steamers under the Belgian flag. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Why was the line established ? 

Mr. SEWELL. Simply because it could not be made to pay under 
the American flag. It was not established under the offer of $100,000 
by any means. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Well, suppose I admit all that the honorable 
Senator says. He io be the line was not established by reason of the 
offer of $100,000. e contract to carry the Belgian mails for $100,000 
a year is an accomplished fact. It makes no difference as to how the 
line was started or why; leave that out of consideration. It 
aon it was started to carry the Belgian mail to the United States for 

100,000. 

Mr. SEWELL. But it is not a fair proposition to say that that es- 

tablished the line of steamers. It was purely an incidental matter 


coming in. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I willsimply say that if it be the purpose to es- 
tablish any line of steamers by the extraordinary compensation you 
propose to give for carrying the American mails, I disagree with the 
gentlemen who take that view of it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. TheSenator admits that he has made no 
investigation of thesubjectand is not able to say what would be faircom- 
pensation. The committee, after the most careful consideration of this 
question and pecine wn, various parties u it, decided that $1 per mile 
for the round trip should be fixed as the limit beyond which it should 
not go. Thatis, that between that and nothing it should be left open to 
competition and bidding. Ifwelookatthestatistics of our own coastwise 
mail service we find that the United States Government is paying from 
three to two dollars per mile for mail service in some of our coastwise 
steamers for the entire round trip—much more than is proposed to be 
paid by this section. 

It is not anticipated, and was not anticipated by the committee, that 
under this provision there would be probably any line started to Europe, 
at least for a long time to come. It was believed, however, that lines 
would be established to Central America, to South America, and to the 
West India Islands, and perhaps to the Sandwich Islands and to the far 
East. Knowing that the service is so uncertain, that the prospect of a 
profit is so small, it was not believed that any capital in this country 
could be induced to go into the business of establishing lines to the va- 
rious South American ports for anything less than $1 per mile for mail 
service for the round trip, and as I said before, if the committee had 
thought it wise to allow compensation only for the outward-bound trip, 
it would have fixed it ata minimum of $2 per mile. 

The committee saw no incongruity in fixing the compensation for 
the round trip, for if the ship goes out and carries our mails to Brazil, 
it certainly brings back mail for ourselves, and so far there is no guar- 
antee that the Brazilian Government will pay anything to such a steam- 
ship company, even the sea-postages; and under such a condition of 
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circumstances it was necessary to fix the compensation at such a sum 
as would induce American capital to build steamers and put them upon 
the various lines. 

If the Senate shall see fit to adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey, it will be equivalent to reducing by one-half the 
proposition made by the committee itself after its own careful consid- 
eration. I think that the consideration which the committee gave this 
question, the investigation which it has had on the subject, ought to 
pass for something, and it ought not to be set aside by any mere state- 
ment in regard to what some Belgian line may have done or may not 
have done. The Belgian line was started without any consideration of 
the mail business, as I understand. How many vessels they have in 
the line I do not know. Perhaps the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. 
SEWELL] can tell. 

Mr. SEWELL. Ten. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. They have ten ships in the line, as I 
understand from the Senator from New Jersey, and the compensation 
for carrying the mail is $100,000 per year from the Belgian Govern- 
ment. In other words, it is $10,000 per ship for the year. That sum 
is of course something; and taking into consideration the lower wages 
which prevail under the Belgian flag than under the American flag, I 
have no doubt the line is meeting with success; but the lines which we 
propose to start are to sail under the American flag; they are to be 
manned by American sailors who are to receive American pay; and if 
we are to do anything now, we can not in my judgment do less than 
the committee has recommended; that is, allow $1 per mile both ways. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the Senator if the 
committee has made an estimate as to the pay to inure to vessels for 
carrying the mails under this provision ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It is very easy for any Senator to 
make a computation as to what a line would receive running to any 
particular port, whatever the distance may be. It will be not to ex- 
ceed $1 a mile there and back. 

Mr. FRYE. There is a further limitation which exists nowhere else 
under the rules of the Department or the laws of Congress: you shall 
in no event exceed the amount received net from the service, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Senator know what is the income re- 
alized by the Government from ocean postage over that which it pays 
for carrying the mails ? 

Mr. FRYE. About $1,300,000. Ihave the statement, and putit into 
my speech the other day, which the Postmaster-General gave me. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have here the last report of the Postmaster- 
General, the report for the last fiscal year, in which he says: 

The estimate for this service on the basis of sea-postages only for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, is $425,000. To enable this Department to pay the full 
es to the United States steamships on the mails conveyed during that year 

an additional sum of $200,000 must be added to this estimate. 

That is, if youappropriate all the revenue derived from sea-postage, in 
addition thereto there will be an appropriation of $200,000 required. I 
understand from this report that additional compensation in the sum 
of $200,000 is required. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator is right it is not much of a subsidy. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have understood the committee had made an 
estimate and had some information authorizing them to add a million 
or a million and a half of dollarsto the presentpay. I wanted to know 
how that could be, because I had drawn my information wholly from 
the report of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The statement of the Senator from 
Maine is undoubtedly correct. The surplus revenues from the foreign 
mail service are in round numbers a million and a half dollars per an- 
num. That is the amount of money which the Postmaster-General is 
authorized under this section of the bill to expend in making contracts 
with steamships for carrying our mails to foreign countries. Beyond 
that be can not go. It is entirely of course within his option to make 
these contracts, and if they are made they must be made after public 
bidding and let to the lowest bidder; but in no case is the compensa- 
tion to exceed $1 per mile. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word or two 
in support of the section we are now considering. This bill, including 
this section, was agreed to unanimously by the Committee on Com- 
merce. That committee was animated by butone desire, and that was 
to relieve so far as we could American shipping from many of the bur- 
dens under which it is now laboring, and toencourage the establishment 
of lines from the ports of the United States to the various foreign ports. 
The question of compensation for carrying the mails was one of the 
principal things the committee considered in connection with this sub- 
ject. It is universally admitted that proper compensation for carrying 
the mail on the ocean is not now allowed. Butit is alsoa well-known 
fact that whenever an attempt is made to correct this wrong the first 
thing that we are met with in the discussion is the bold, bald state- 
ment that the measure is so framed as to grant a subsidy to lines of 
steamships and to persons engaged in building ips. 

Mr. President, I should be among the last of the members of the 
Senate to encourage ship-building by granting asubsidy pure and sim- 
ple, but to pay fair compensation for services rendered in carrying the 
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mails both upon the land and upon the ocean is an entirely different 
p ition, and one that ought to be considered always upon its merits. 

e fact is that under the law as it stands to-day an American ves- 
sel plying between the ports of this country and any foreign port re- 
ceives a compensation for the mail service of about 2} cents per mile 
for each mile the vessel runs and carries the mail. 

Mr. BAYARD. How is it measured by the letters carried ? 

Mr. GORMAN. It is measured by the postage on the letters car- 
ried. They receiveas compensation for the service the sea- on 
the letters carried, and that alone; and that is so insignificant that it 
amounts only to 24 cents a mile for the miles run. I hold in my hand 
a statement which shows how the present postal laws operate against 
the American ship engaged ‘in the foreign trade. 

The line between New York, San Francisco, China, Japan, Australia 
and return, has eighteen ships; the average miles run per annum is 
np gtts for which it receives for carrying the United States mails 

4,420. 

Brazil line, New York to St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and Rio, three ships, 140,000 miles, $1,875. 

Havana line, New York to Havana, three ships, 128,960 miles, 


$2,444. 

South Side line, New York to Santiago de Cuba, three ships, 43,472 
miles, $76. 

Mexican line, New York to Vera Cruz, five ships, 187,000 miles, 
$2,600. This is at the rate of 2} cents a mile; whereas in the coast- 
wise lines between Galveston and Brashear, Tex., that steamship com- 
pany only made 58,500 miles, and the compensation was $50,000. 

The line from Cedar Keys to Key West, Fla., made a run of 48,880 
miles and received $18,000; the line from San Francisco to Portland, 
Oreg., 69,680 miles run, received $25,000; the line from Portland to 
Sitka, 16,020 miles run, received $34,800; and the line from Portland 
to Astoria, 54,880 miles run, received $14,960. 

This shows that during that year the mileage in the foreign mail 
service in American vessels was 1,181,309 miles, for which the whole 
compensation was only $31,405, whereas the coastwise lines named ran 
only 247,960 miles and received $142,706. In other words, the vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade, making 933,349 miles of run more than 
those engaged in the coastwise trade, received $111,301 less compensa- 
tion. I submit to my friend from Delaware that that is not just. 

There is no reason why American vessels plying between the port of 
New York and any foreign port should not receive equal compensation 
to that paid to coastwise steamers between two different ports of this 
country for carrying the mail. When you remember that the coast- 
wise trade is further protected by your navigation laws, that foreign 
competition is impossible, it is unwise and wrong not to pay those en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, where there is competition, fair compensa- 
tion for the services rendered. 

What should that compensation be? We have provided by this bill 
that it shall be thrown open to competition to every American. Who- 
ever establishes aline shall have a right tocontract with the Postmaster- 
General at $1 a mile for carrying the United States mail. It is not con- 
fined to Mr. Roach or to any single individual, but open to any citizen 
of the United States who has the capital, skill, and courage to build 
and operate a steamship line. I am convinced from a personal, careful 
consideration, and the best information I have been able to obtain 
from those who are in an earnest effort to build up a merchant 
marine, that if compensation equal to that fixed in this bill is provided, 
you would have lines running not only from New York and Baltimore, 
but from various southern ports to all the principal South American 
ports within five years, notwithstanding all the restrictions and unjust 
charges imposed by the laws as they now stand. 

It is within my knowledge that enterprising ship-builders have 
offered to construct and runa first-class line of ships between Baltimore 
and Brazil if an amount equal to about what this bill provides for mail 
service could be guaranteed by the merchants of Baltimore. Remove 
the burdens, pay fair compensation for carrying the mails, and three 
years will not elapse before we will have aregular line from Baltimore 
to Brazil, and that immense trade which once existed restored. 

By this bill we simply propose to give about one-half the com 
tion that a British ship receives for carrying the mails for the British 
Government, and the gross amount is restricted to the paltry sum of 
the total receipts from the foreign mail service, which is nearly 
$1,300,000. I submit to even my friend from Kentucky, who referred 
to this clause as a subsidy, if he will give it that careful examination 
which is his custom, he will find that this so far from being a subsidy 
is simply a plain business proposition, and under it the American ves- 
sel carrying our mail on the ocean will receive far less compensation 
than he and I have year after year voted to pay for carrying the mails 
upon the railroads, or steamers navigating the rivers and bays, and by 

es within the limits of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to ask my friend from Maryland whether 
if the amount of compensation—leaving out the modus and coming to 
the amount—for the carriage of letters from the United States to for- 
eign countries can be compared with the amount granted for the car- 
riage of mails in the coastwise service? 
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Mr. GORMAN. My information is that the American ship on the 
lines I have named, plying between this country and foreign ports, re- 
ceive about 2} cents per mile run, and the coastwise service about 57 
cents per mile run. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is there not a limitation as to the total compensa- 
tion; that it shall not exceed a certain amount? 

Mr. GORMAN. The provision of the bill is: 

And the aggregate amount to be ded for such service shall not exceed 
the gross revenues of the Post-Office Department of the United States on mail 
matter sent to and received from foreign countries during the fiscal year next 


preceding the year in which such contracts are made, less the amount paid for 


transportation on foreign vessels and the net amount id foreign administra- 


tions for intermediary, territorial, and sea transit of sı 


Which amounts to about $1,300,000 per annum. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I had not expected to say anything in 
regard to this matter. I have been quietly endeavoring to ascertain 
what is proper and right in regard to mail-pay, but as the honorable 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] has referred to me and to my 
views, I am obliged to say to him and to the Senate that in my judg- 
ment there is a very pronounced difference between foreign mail service 
and mails carried by our coastwise vessels, and it consists in this: a 
ship ing letters from New York to Brazil does not stop or need 
not stop until she gets to Rio. Steamers in that trade carry the Bra- 
zilian mail now, and all that was paid last year was some $1,800. I 
have never heard that anybody was suffering because he did not get 
his mail to or from Brazil. I have never heard that it has become im- 

ratively necessary for the Senate or the House of Representatives to 
be exercising themselves in endeavors to devise ways and means for 
people to get their mails to or from Brazil more rapidly or better than 
they do now. F 

But in regard to our own coastwise mail facilities different relations 
exist. Although a ship may haveno business at any point for one hun- 
dred miles along her line she has to call every few miles wherever 
there is a post-office that in the judgment of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment can be better supplied from the ships in the coastwise trade than 
it can by a railroad which may be one hundred miles off or by thestar- 
route service. The coasting vessel carries the mail to the towns and 
villages on the borders of the lakes, rivers, or bays that she passes on 
her route, and she has to stop and deliver those mails for the people 
residing there, and, as I said the other day, she must do this work in 
fog, rain, or storm, whether she has trade or passenger for any of these 

ints or not, and her mail-pay is docked every time she does not de- 

iver her mails on time. 

That service is supplying the people of the United States with their 
mails. It is a part of the coasting ship’s business and she receives 
proper pay for it. Is there not a great difference between supplying 
post-offices along the bays, along the coast, along the rivers, along the 
lakes, whether the ship has passengers for those points or not, thus 
supplying the mails of the United States to the people of the United 
States, and sending mail matter by a ship sailing from New York to 
Brazil laden with other freight, with perhaps one hundred letters, which 
does not have to stop at all till she reaches her destination, without de- 
lay or extra expense, because of the mail she has on board? 

Yet it is sought to make the compensation of the one correspond with 
the compensation paid to the other according to distance only. It is, I 
admit, a very ingenious mode of stating the proposition, and yet when 
it is fairly considered the comparison fails. If the ship going to Brazil 
had to stop every few miles to deliver mails to people of the United 
States, as ships in the coastwise trade do, 10 cents a mile perhaps would 
not compensate her for the service she was rendering or the expense 
and delay caused by the service. But mails to Brazil and mails along 
the coast of the United States at every post-office established within 
reach of the coastwise line must certainly strike every man as being 
two very different things; there can be no analogy or comparison by 
reason merely of the miles run as to the amount they ought to receive. 

Besides, this proposition is not compensation to the men who carry 
the mails. Thatis evidently not intended as the main purpose. If that 
was the sole object, you would say to the men who carry the mails, ‘‘ We 
will pay you for mail service to Brazil and elsewhere, and you may carry 
it any way youcan. Wedesire to get the mail delivered promptly; that 
is all we care about.” We do not say that “‘ We will not pay you the 
money unless you go to one of three or four men who are building ships 
- on the Delaware or on the Hudson and pay them $100,000 more for 
the ship you are to carry the mail in than you can get the same ship for 
elsewhere.’ The Senator from Maryland seems to think, as his vote 
yesterday indicated, that that was a very necessary thing to do as part 
of this mail business. ° 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me in 
that connection to say that under the amendment I had the honor to 
offer the compensation allowed the foreign mail service is fully equal 
to that paid to-day? 

Mr. BECK. Ido not understand the details very well. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey may speak in regard to that. I can not, because 
I am not fully advised as to the facts. But if this is a proposition 
simply for mails, why connect a proposition to pay for necessary mails 
with the obligation to require the man who carries them to pay say 40 


per cent. more for the vehicle he carries them in than he is offered that 
vehicle for elsewhere? I should like the Senator from Maryland to 
answer me that question, and I hope he will. If it is not a subsidy 
to the ship-bnuilder, if itis not made an imperative necessity on the 
man who carries the mail to buy the ship from a particular man or 
from one of three or four men, why insert that provision? And if itis 
and that is part of the system, why not say so and call it by its right 
name? So far as you require the man who carries the mail to pay 40 
per cent. more for the ship to carry it in than he can buy it for else- 
where, it is a subsidy to the man who builds the ship, because the car- 
rier can not carry the mail and can not get the money you propose to 
give unless he does pay that 40 per cent. more to the American shi 
builder. If that is not true, I should like to be advised. I will yield 
to any Senator to answer the question. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The statement of the Senator is that 
there is a difference of 40 per cent. I simply want to correct him in his 
statement. Certainly if he has listened to the words of the Senator 
from Missouri; if he has read the report which was made by the joint 
shipping committee of the two Houses; if he has listened to the debates 
here, and to the letters which have been read from Mr. Griscom, and 
the testimony of Mr. Houston, the president of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship line, he must have learned that the difference in the cost of a 
passenger iron steamship, whether made in this country or in England, 
is only from 10 to 15 per cent. instead of 40. Of course the principle 
is the same, but I desired to correct the Senator’s figures. 

Mr. BECK. The statement was made, as I understand, by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri—I listened to him very carefully—that the percent- 
age of difference in the cost of ships here and abroad varied very much, 
depending on the finish of theship; but he showed thatthe freight-carry- 
ing ship, the ironship, with but little finish and powerful steam-engines, 
cost 40 per cent. more here. We have but little passenger travel to 
Brazil; we desire to carry our plows, flour, wheat, and other freight 
there and bring back coffee, and we would for that purpose use the 
iron box with the powerful engines in it, for that is all that would be 
profitable. We are legislating now, as I understand it, to aid all we 
can in the revival of the American carrying trade; which in the Bra- 
zilian trade means carrying flour, wheat, and supplies to Brazil and 
bringing back coffee and perhaps a few other things. The passenger 
travel such as now goes to Europe in the Alaska orthe Oregon or in any 
of the very costly ships does not go there to any greatextent. There- 
fore if we are endeavoring to restore the American aune trade on 
the ocean and are really seeking to carry our own exports abroad and 
bring back our imports, these costly vessels are not the class of ships 
that will carry our freight and bring back our coffee and other things 
from South American countries, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator is entirely mistaken in 
supposing that. It is that class of ships that would be put on the South 
American line. The American line which was started some years ago 
and which failed was a mail-carrying and passenger line combined with 
the carrying of freight. Certainly there is no expectation that the Post- 
master-General would contract for the carrying of mails by slow freight- 
going steamships. All lines which might be started from the United 
States to South American ports would undoubtedly be fast mail pas- 
senger and freight steamships combined. No others are of any use to 
us. We have no such amount of business now with the South Ameri- 
can ports as would warrant the running of merely freight ships. What 
we want is the fast mail ship, which is to carry the merchant, to carry 
the mails, and to carry the goods at the same time. It is by the fast 
mail steamship service that the commerce of Great Britain has been 
built up the world over; and it is only after fast mail steamship service 
has been successfully accomplished that the freight steamer and the 
sailing vessel follow. It is only after we have sent out our merchants 
and established our banking houses and commission houses and all the 
machinery of commerce that freight steamers such as the Senator has 
spoken of and sailing vessels can possibly follow. The first thing to do 
is to establish the mail line. 

The Senator says we are not interested in maintaining mail service 
with Brazil. Perhaps we are not; but I have listened to the Senator 
many times when he has told us, in speaking on the tariff question, that 
what we wanted was foreign trade; that we wanted communication with 
the outside world; that we wanted to break down the barriers, and es- 
tablish a commerce with South America and with Mexico and with 
China and with Japan. Here comes the first sensible, reasonable prop- 
osition todo that thing. It is to establish mail communication between 
our ports and foreign ports where we have now no direct mail commu- 
nication, and by so doing to build up our commerce, by so doing to in- 
duce our merchants to go out, to induce oun manufacturers to send out 
their goods and enable the farmer to send out his produce and make 
profitable exchanges. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator allow me in connection with 
this to ask a question? Does he think there isa possibility of carrying 
American manufactured goods to Brazil to compete with English or 
French or German there ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I thank the Senator for asking me 
that question. Manufactured goods largely consumed in Central and 
South America and Mexico are cheap cotton and cheap woolen goods, 
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chiefly cheap cottons; and to-day we are exporting those in competi- 
tion with Birmingham and Manchester. Weare sending them to China 
and Japan, and we could supply nine-tenths of the tradeof South Amer- 
ica in cheap cotton goods if we had direct steam lines communicating 
with their ports and if we had our merchants and our commission 
houses there established. There is no doubt about it. 

But as I stated a few days ago the trade is now carried on in English 
vessels which start from Liverpool loaded with American cotton goods, 
go to South America, discharge their cargoes, take on a load of coffee 
or of other South American products and come to the port of New 
York and di there. There they take on grain and flour for the 
English market, but they take good care that their ships do not run to 
South America via New York, but they run back to Liverpool via New 
York; and in this way our merchants are shut out from any considera- 
tionin that trade. It is to meet just this condition of affairs that we 
are called upon at this time to this bill and give this relief and if 
possible establish lines by which we can send to Brazil not only cheap 
cotton and cheap woolen but all kinds of cutlery, edge-tools, and 
farming implements which we manufacture better and cheaper than any 
other country in the world. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I understand the Senator to say that we 
can successfully compete in foreign ports with England or France or 
Germany and can not compete with them on our own soil. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator may put words into my 
mouth, but he can not make me indorse his sentiments. I have said 
nothing of the kind. The Senator knows full well that in the remod- 
eling of the tariff the duties have been very largely reduced on articles 
of coarse manufactures. There is no doubt that we can compete suc- 
cessfully with England and with France and Germany in many of the 
coarser articles of manufacture, but I do not find in that fact any rea- 
son why we should remove all the tariff upon those articles by any 
means, and make ourselves the ese py Aga for the surplus prod- 
ucts of all the English workshops and all the workshops of Europe. 

But I do not care to go into a discussion of the tariff on this question 
of mail-pay to steamers. I simply rose to correct a statement of the 
Senator from Kentucky in regard to the difference in the cost of a mail 
steamship, whether manufactured abroad or manufactured in our own 
shops. 

The bill has been made as impersonal in this matter as possible. In- 
stead of authorizing the Postmaster-General to make contracts with 
any American citizen with whom he might see fit to make a contract, 
we have left it open for competition, and to say that by so doing we 
have confined it to three or four or five American citizens is, I think, 
to misstate the case entirely. If this bill passes, I have no doubt that 
a large amount of capital wifl be raised in different cities, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston perhaps, and also in New 
Orleans, associated capital will come together and organize steamship 
companies, Iron steamships will not only be bought in this country, 
but there is nothing in this bill which by implication or necessity will 
confine this business to any five or ten or fifty American citizens. It 
will be open to the entire country and to all our people alike. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. I thought I was taken off the floor. 
not know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was under the impression 
thet the Senator from Kentucky had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. BECK. No; I was interrupted by the Senator from New York 
several times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from New York rose to correct a statement 
I had made in regard to the character of vessels needed in the South 
American trade, and I endeavored to explain to him as well as I could 
that the vessels we needed there were in my opinion precisely the class 
of vessels the Senator from Missouri proved by the president of the 
Philadelphia line cost 40 per cent. more here than abroad. Only some 
$1,800 was paid last year for mail service between the United States 
and Brazil. I assume that this line is carrying passengers and freight 
there to some extent and bringing back coffee to a larger extent than any- 
thing else. I judge so from theofficial reports. Itis true we are handi- 
capped in that trade, because the Brazilian export tax on coffee which we 
buy amounts, according toour consular reports, to $2,500,000 a year. I 
am inclined tothink we made a mistake in taking off the tax on coffee 
withoutrequiring some reciprocal advantages from Brazil. Thatcan not 
be helped now. But in reply to the Senator from New York I desire 
to say to him that when he avows that we have to make a beginning 
in renewing our trade, and that we have first to establish mail service 
and then endeavor to makê locations there for our merchants to open 
the way to trade, to all of which I agree, we have been endeavoring to 
do that with Brazil for many years. 

We gave the Garrison line a large subsidy; we gave the Roach line 
a subsidy for years; we gave the Pacific Mail line a large subsidy for 
yam and yet since these efforts were made our ocean-carrying trade 

fallen off from an average of 33 per cent. to 15} per cent. That is 
all the result we can show for the subsidies to American-built ships. 
A further result followed while the Brazilian line was subsidized and 


How it was I do 


Then the Chair will recognize the 


Mr. Roach was running it under his subsidy. The sailing ships from 
Baltimore that were in the habit of bringing coffee from Brazil to Bal- 
timore were driven out of that trade because the subsidized line was 
enabled to carry freight cheaper than even the Baltimore sailing-ships 
could carry them, and that part of our ocean carrying trade with Brazil 
had to be substantially abandoned, unless I am very much mistaken. 
Wherever we subsidize one line, whether owned by Mr. Roach or any- 
body else, for I will not speak of him in any invidious sense—I have 
nothing to do with individual men, but his name is used here very 
often—whoever gets this million and a half will drive every other 
American ship in that trade out of the business. 

In the first place the ship-builder gets from 25 to 40 per cent. more than 
the same ship can be bought for elsewhere, and if he sees fit to run her 
himself he can, by the aid of the subsidy we propose, carry the goods 
to and from Brazil much cheaper than.any American unsubsidized line 
can carry them; that strangles and destroys all American competition. 
The United States pays him not for carrying the mail at what it is 
worth to carry it, because that amounts to only about $1,800 a year, but a 
million or a million and a half to enable him to drive out of competi- 
tion with him every American unsubsidized line to which the Post- 
master-General does not feel at liberty to give an equal compensation, 
for Ipresume the Postmaster-General will give the money to the line 
that runs fastest and will give it only to one line. That line may do 
business at a loss outside of the Government mail subsidy and make a 
profit through the subsidy, and drive out of competition with the 
money we give it every other American line that dares to venture in 
that trade unsubsidized. 

I supposed when this bill came up that we were going to make an 
honest, earnest effort, as the House had done, free from all subsidies, to 
remove burdens from American ship-owners, from our sailors, and from 
American ships, in order to encourage trade, to do something toward re- 
taining the $150,000,000 we pay annually for carrying the $800,000,000 
of exports we send abroad and the $700,000,000 of imports we bring 
back in American ships. I did not think we were going to bring the 
matter down to the point of subsidizing our ship-builders to build ships 
to carry mails where there are no mails, and tax the people to pay them 
to build ships at 30 or 40 per cent. more than like ships can be built for 
elsewhere, and are built for all our competitors in foreign trade, and call 
that restoring and reviving American commerce, and by the subsidy sys- 
tem enable the men thus subsidized under the name of a mail contract 
to drive out all American competition on the lines they are paid out of 
the Treasury to occupy. 

That was not what I supposed this bill was intended for. I have 
said all the time that I was willing, if the mail service really and prop- 
erly required it, to pay well for any service done for the United States; 
but when the Postmaster-General told us time and again in years 
gone by, and the report from the Post-Office Department has been read 
by the Senator from Delaware and others showing that he was getting 
the mails carried for less than a fourth of what is offered by this bill, 
and getting it done well, I do not see any reason for enabling him to 
make contracts for I do not know how long, for terms not less than 
four years, the bill says. I suppose it might be well to limit itto not 
more than ninety-nine; there ought to be some limitation with some- 
body who shall receive this million or million and a half a year for all 
the years to come. I would say for not more than four years instead 
of not less than four years, so that this subsidy might end some time 
or other, and the right of some other Congress might exist to change 
the policy. Some future Congress might not want to require men to 
buy ships at 25 or 30 or 40 per cent. more than they are worth from a 
few men who have already got very rich by the monopoly of building 
ships for the coastwise trade. 

Of course my views will go for very littlein thisbody. Ourship-build- 
ers are building, as was said the other day, many good ships. When 
I said the average of the steamships built in the United States was 
only 270 tons, the Senator from Maine rose and showed by a list that 
there were some forty or fifty vessels of over 2,000 tons in the coastwise 
trade. Thatistrue. I have been on board some of those steamers at 
Savannah, Charleston, and elsewhere. They are beautiful ships, well- 
built ships, costly ships; high prices are paid for them. I saw in the 
Washington Post of a day or two ago this item: 

A WILMINGTON, DEL., May 3. 
William Astor's new steel yacht Nourmahal was launched by the Harlin & 
Hollingsworth Company at 6.46a.m. The Nourmahal is said to be the largest 
leasure vessel ever launched in America, and will be the largest yacht afloat. 
Sex dimensions are; Length, 232 feet 8 inches; extreme breadth, 30 feet; ex- 
treme depth, 20feet. ; 

I have no doubt she is a very fine, large ship, and our rich men can 
afford to pay well for such vessels; but they do not help the farmer to 
get his wheat to market. 

All that class of ships can be built and are built in our ship-yards. 
Our builders have the exclusive right to build them; nobody outside 
can compete with them; and so with the class of steamers that run in 
South America on the smaller rivers, where a great deal of wood-work 
and a great deal of fancy finish is required, I believe our ship-builders 


can build them as well and perhaps as cheaply as they can be built any- 
where in the world. What our people desire, what I suppose Congress 
desires, is what are called by the president of the Philadelphia line the 
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great iron boxes, with such machinery that the wheat, the corn, the 
cattle, the pork, and all our provisions can go to market in them and 
they can bring back what we want in the cheapest, safest, and most 
economical way. 

I will ask the Senator from Maine now while I think of it how it is 
that the Post-Office Department only pays $600,000 for all the steam- 
ship mail serviee along our coast, lakes, and rivers? That includes the 
rivers, it includes everything connected with our internal postal sea 
and river service. It seems to me that $600,000 is a very small sum to 
pay for postal service on all the interior rivers and all along the coast 
of the United States, if the proposed sum in this bill is reasonable for 
the mail service we will get. [understand that $600,000 for steamboat 
service does all the Post-Office work. That is all the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill provides for and all the Department asks; yet for one 
or two lines (for it is not assumed, I understand, that we are going to 
carry any mail to Europe across the Atlantic Ocean with the proposed 
subsidy in this bill; I think everybody admits that) to South America 
where there is very little trade it is proposed to pay $1,500,000. I 
would like to have it explained how ,000 accomplishes so much 
and we are to get so little out of this $1,500,000 in postal service. 

As I said, I do not propose to occupy time by making a speech, but 
these are some of the objections I see to the proposed system. I do pro- 
test that if we are going to give relief to American sailors, to build bi 
a merchant marine, we are absolutely abandoning the theory which 
thought we were going to assume, and convert it into a bill to donate 
a million and a half dollars to a few men who build ships here and 
have already a monopoly of the coastwise trade, under pretense of car- 
rying a few letters to Brazil, or to some other points where we have 
very little trade, and where there are very few American citizens to re- 
ceive the mails when we get them there. Now, there is no complaint 
that the service is not well and promptly done now. 

I had supposed that when the bill of the Senator from Maine became 
a law it would accomplish something toward putting us upon an equal- 
ity with foreign nations. Isu that with 95 per cent. of our sailors 
foreigners, when we abolished the three months’ extra pay, took off the 
tonnage dues, took off the pilotage fees, removed all restrictions, and 
let men hire their sailors how they can, as the mechanic, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the railroad manager hires his hands, at least letting 
Americans hire those men as cheaply as citizens of foreign nations can, 
we would take steps in the right direction. It must be apparent to 
everybody that, as 95 per cent. of all our sailors are foreigners, if you 
give the foreign sailor the same advantage on board an American ship 
that he has on board a British ship he does not care one penny whether 
the union-jack or the Stars and Stripes float over his head; he will hire as 
cheaply on an American ship as he will on an English ship when you 
make all things equal. I supposed the bill was for the p of mak- 
ing all things equal in these regards, thus enabling the ship in the Phila- 
delphia line, which was built in this country, to compete with the ship 
which was built in England, running in the same line, upon exactly 
the same terms, so that the owners would not have to transfer the Amer- 
ican-built ship under the English flag for the purpose of running her 
more cheaply than can be done under the American flag. 

It is the merest absurdity to say that the Norwegian, the Swede, any 
foreigner, cares one penny what flag floats over hishead. If you enable 
the owner of an American ship to hire the sailor just as cheaply and 
give him exactly the same facilities that the Englishman has in one of 
the ships running in the same line, he would as soon sail under one flag 
as under another. ‘There is no patriotism involved in that, not with 
the foreigner at any rate. It is simply a question of dollars and cents 
and good treatment with him. 

I supposed the bill was looking mainly to relief. I hope it may give 
it, and so far as it does remove obstacles it meets my cordial assent. I 
supposed it was going to allow reasonable pay for carrying the neces- 
sary mail. That far I am willing to go; but it seems to be now pro- 
posed, whether the ship carries any mail or not, whether it does any 
appreciable service or not, $2a mile shall be paid for every mile she sails 
if she only has one letter from here to Rio, and that that shall not be 
paid unless the ship-master shall go to one of four or five men who have 
now a monopoly of the coastwise trade and can ask any pricethey please 
for ships, when they can combine, as, of course, they do, and order by 
law that the mail-carrier shall buy their ships or shall not have a dol- 
lar of the money from the Treasury for carrying the mails. 

I again ask, if the people of the United States want a mail carried, 
what difference does it make to them how it goes, whether it goes in a 
balloon, ina ship, or anything else? I donot understand that it makes 
any difference to the people who send or receive letters. Therefore it 
is that when you encumber the pren, of the money with the pro- 
vision that the mail-carrier shall first pay $100,000 more for a ship than 
it is offered for elsewhere, and make that the sole condition upon which 
you will give it to him, you are ignoring the question of mail-carrying 
altogether and are only adding to the profits of men who have now 
immense bounties, and are not liberalizing or extending American com- 
merce in any sense which will be advantageous or profitable to the 
mass of the people. The subsidy provisions seem to absorb the balance 
of the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I desired to understand, as near 


as possible, what was proposed by the bill, and in trying to ascertain 
that I necessarily made inquiry of my friend from New York [Mr. 
MILLER] as to the effect of certain things which he had proposed. As 
a partial answer, the Senator says he does not propose to discuss the 
tariff question. I did not suppose that the tariff question was neces- 
sarily a matter of consideration at this time. The proposition, as I 
understand it, is simply to open the door, to take about a million and 
a half dollars out of the Treasury. It isasubsidy, asubsidy to steam- 
ship lines under the guise of pay for carrying the mails, and in order 
that it may not seem so large a sum as it really is it is said to be only 
$1 per mile. : 

Weare expected to believe that this is another patriotic proposition 
to disseminate useful knowledge, and that it is not to cost much, only a 
dollar a mile. The proposition is to disseminate information at a dollar 
a mile, as we are informed; whereas it is really to open the Treasury to 
subsidize a few steamship lines in the interest of a few men to the ex- 
tentof a million and a half dollars a year. 

My friend said it was necessary at this advanced stage of the world and 
of American civilization and improvement in machinery and manufact- 
ures that we should have commission-houses in Brazil, that we should 
have American merchantsin Brazil. That necessarily suggested the in- 
quiry, what for; because I had heard very much of the tariff from the gen- 
tlemen who say they do not want to talk anything about the tariff in this 
connection, and thatisa very gratifyingannouncement. It would be very 
advantageous to the American peopleif they would adhere to that proposi- 
tion when other questionscome up. Butwhen the gentlemen suggested 
that they desired to establish commission-houses and American mer- 
chants in Brazil, the question was, what for? Why have a commission- 
house in Brazil, and why induce American merchants to go to Brazil to 
ride upon the elegant steamers which are to be subsidized t to the extent 
of a million and a half dollars? 

Was that all? Oh, no. The Senators further say they want to sell 
American products. Then another question comes up, because that is 
another patriotie branch of this case. First, the object is to dissemi- 
nate knowledge, and then to furnish a market for American manufact- 
ures—two patriotic suggestions. Then the question comes up, how are 
we to sell American manufactures in Brazil, because that becomes a 
legitimate argument here. Weare to expend a million and a half dol- 
lars to pay vessels for carrying the mails to their ports; that is the 
proposition, no matter whether one ship-yard builds them or two; it 
is in that interest; there is no question about that. You are to have 
these ships running from the United States, which is all very well if, in 
the language of Franklin, it does not cost too much for the whistle. 
It is all very well to have American steamship lines, but for what pur- 
pose? To build up commission-honses in Brazil and for the American 
merchants there? What good will it do us in the United States to 
have commission-houses built up in Brazil and American merchants 
there if they buy English goods to sell to the Brazilian people? But 
the Senators say, ‘‘Oh, but we can sell American goods in Brazil.’’ 
My friend the Senator from New York and my friend the Senator from 
Maine say that we can sell successfully American productions, Amer- 
ican manufactures, in Brazil. How? 

That is the point I desire to know. That is one of the mysteries of 
the tariff that I do not exactly understand. The Senators say that we 
can compete in Brazil; that we can have American merchants to sell 
there goods manufactured in this country; that is, the American mer- 
chant can go from the United States into Brazil and meet the English 
merchant with English goods, and he can tell the citizens of that coun- 
try, ‘‘ We are a benediction and a benefaction to your people here be- 
cause we can come thousands of miles from our own home and we can 
sell our manufactured goods as cheap or cheaper than English manu- 
factured goods can be sold. Therefore it is, we come to make money 
for ourselves in the first place; second, we come to benefit the American 
Navy and the American flag; and lastly we come to benefit the people 
here, to sell them cheaper goods than England or France or Germany 
can sell.” That is the proposition as I understand the gentleman. I 
think I have not misrepresented or misquoted them, If I have I shall 
be glad to be corrected. 

That is the proposition. Otherwise your commission-houses are of 
no use. Otherwise your American merchant will have nothing to do, 
unless he trades with British goods; and is it not equally as criminal 
for the American to trade in British in Brazil as it is in the United 
States? Why not? That is a question I should like my friends to an- 
swer. I would not wander with them through the mazes of the tariff; 
I would not think of such a thing; but I would simply like to know what 
the commission-houses are to do in Brazil, and what the American 
merchant is to do in Brazil unless he deals in British . 

My friends say we can compete in Brazil with English goods and that 
we can not do it in the United States. Will our friends turn for a mo- 
ment to the laborers in the United States and the protection of Ameri- 
can labor? That is what the whole life of these gentlemen is composed 
of. They do not seem to haveathought in any other direction except to 
benefit and protect American labor! You go down to Brazil and take 
care of the people there that we do not caremuchabout. Isit not possible 
in your magnanimity and generosity to provide some way that you can 
go into the city of New York and on the plains of the West and give 
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our own people the same benefits that you propose to give to the people 
of Brazil? Do that; accomplish something in that direction, and then 
we shall believe there is something in what you say, that you desire 
But that is the guise and the 
pretext that you can go to Brazil and undersell English goods there 


to benefit and protect American labor. 


when you can not do it upon American soil. 

I it that this question has nothing to do with the tariff. Iam 
glad that it is so, because I should get confused in talking about this 
matter if it were connected with the tariff; but there must be some ex- 
cuse for taking a million and a half dollars out of the Treasury of the 
United States. My friend on the other side of the Chamber says it is 
to disseminate useful information. Will he tell me how much it costs 
to carry the mail one trip from here to Brazil? Will my friend the 
Democratic Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] tell me how much 
it costs a trip to the mail to disseminate information between the 
United States and Brazil now? Will my friend the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MILLER] tell me, because the Senator from Maryland has 
not so far advanced in these figures as to state that fact? Will the 
Senator from New York tell me how much it costs a trip to disseminate 
useful information between the United States and Brazil? Can he tell 
me? Then let me appeal to another Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber. I think the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] can 
tell me. Can he tell me how much it will cost ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will simply read the statement of the Post- 
master-General in his last annual report: 


From New York to pa of Great Britain and the continent of Europe, three 
hundred and eighty-five trips, by foreign ips of seven different lines, 
$256,775.14, averaging $667 per mip 
From San Francisco sap 40 pocis of Japan and China, thirty-two trips, by United 
States and foreign $3,925.66, srangenge $122.67 per trip. 
From San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand, and the Austra- 
lian colonies, fourteen trips, by United States steamships, $12,533.89, averaging 


27. 

From New York to Aspinwall, with mails for Ceutral America, Mexico, and 
west coast of South America, thirty-eight trips, by United States st ips, 
$4, asang ng $131.21 per trip. 

From New York via Havana to Vera Cruz, Mexico, forty-six trips, by United 


by United k r bod 
If the en , sea and inland, had been allowed and paid to United 
States steamships, the earnings of five of these steamship lines would have been 


increased as follows: 
Line from San Francisco to Japan and China, to about $20,000, or $625 per trip. 
Line from San Francisco to Australian colonies, to. about $25,000, or $1,785 per 


trip. 
Tia from New York to Aspinwall, to about $225,000, or $650 per trip. 
Line from New York to Vera Cruz, to about $22,500, or $490 per trip; and, 
wn from New York and Newport News to Brazil, to about $6,200, or $167 per 
p. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. One hundred and twenty dollars and twenty- 
seven cents per trip, according to the Senator from Delaware. I find 
he is either more willing to give information or is better informed than 
the other Senators. Will the Senator go a little further, if he can, and 
tell me now under this bill how much it will cost to diffuse the same 
amount of information between the United States and Brazil? Will 
he tell me about how many miles a vessel has to go to reach Brazil? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ido not know the exact distance, but I have 
understood that the distance from here to Rio is about 5,000 miles. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator is probably correct. I will ask the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will state, if the Senator will allow me, that 
the present service of the lines to South America and to Mexico, and 
by the Pacific Mail Company, costs the Government $303,079.65. Itis 
to those lines I sup the million and a half dollars will be devoted. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Now is the Senator from New York satisfied ? 
We have the information now. I regret to say that there is much ne- 
cessity for a civil-service commission among the tariff Senators in this 
body. About 5,000 miles out and 5,000 miles in I understand is the 
distance. That is10,000 miles, At the present rate the United States 
is paying $120 a trip, and by this bill it is proposed to pay $10,000 per 
trip. Is not that the proposition? There is what it is precisely. It 
is now $120 a trip and you allow these gentlemen to reach their long 
fingers into the y of the United States and take out $10,000 for 
the same service. That is precisely the proposition, I take it. I ask 
the Senator from New York. Iwanttoknow. The mails? Oh, yes; 
gentlemen wantthe mailsdistributed. Certainly; they are distributed. 
They are being distributed at $120 per round trip, and now you pro- 

to distribute them, thesame service, the same quantity of mail, at 
10,000 per trip, and we have a right to know the reason why. I have 
found that the building of commission-houses in Brazil is no sufficient 
reason, the transplanting of a few American merchants to Brazil is no 
sufficient reason, because they can do nothing when they get there un- 
less they do the same as the Britisher does with foreign goods; and yet 
we are called upon to expend $10,000 per trip. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ifthe Senator will allow me, I made a mistake 

- in giving the aggregate of the cost of the mail to South America and 
Mexico, China, and Japan. I said it was $303,079.65; it is $30,379. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam obliged to the Senator. I merely wanted 
to get it by way of Brazil, because it seems to be the initial point in 
the minds of these gentlemen to getto Brazil. When you hearanything 
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said about ship-building it is the trade with Brazil. Therefore it was 
I desired to confine the information to that point, and to see how much 
the American people are to gain or lose by this proposition. We find 
that we lose on each trip over $9,000. Do we not? The Postmaster- 
General’sreportsays that. Read the Postmaster-General’s report. He 
ought to know, because he has the Civil-Service Commission attached 
to his ent. We have none of it here. He says the mail costs 
$120 per trip, and now this bill proposes to make it $10,000. There- 
fore it is we want to know the reason why, and we do not get it. 

Ineed say nothing more. If Senators think this is right; if Congress 
thinks it is right; if the people think it right, it is all very well. If 
they desire to have a million and a half dollars paid to a few ship-yards 
in this country and to tax the American people for it, it is all very well. 

But the great difficulty seems to have been that these gentlemen can 
not build ships here as cheaply as they can abroad, and when we build 
the ships we can not run them as cheaply as they do abroad. Certainly 
not. Ifit be true, as gentlemen say, that we can compete with foreign 
goods in Brazil, then what more protection does any one desire? If 
there is an open market, I ask the Senator from Maine why are his mills 
stoppingin New England? Iask him why it is that every now and then 
there is a necesssity for reducing the wages there and causing a lock-up? 
If it be true that Americans can compete in Brazil or any other nation 
against foreign goods, why is it that you ask for this subsidizing of steam- 
ships? Why is it that you ask the American people to pay freight, be- 
cause it amounts to that, upon your goods in order to get them into the 
foreign market, and when there they can not successfully compete ? 

t will be the next proposition? To build, if you please, Amer- 
ican vessels, to put them under the American flag, you take a million 
and a half dollars out of the Treasury. Whatthen? Yonu are notable 
to compete with foreign goods in foreign countries, and then if it be true 
that the foreigners can run their ships cheaper than we can, and if it be 
right that our laborers should not compete with the pauper labor of 
Europe, it will not be right that our sailors should com with the 
pauper sailors of Europe. Then when your steamship line is started 
and foreign lines persistently insist upon pan at less rates, 
if the foreign lines will carry passengers and t at less rates, what 
then? Then will these gentlemen with just as much propriety come 
to the American Congress and ask that there shall be another section 
added to this bill or another law passed requiring and d that 
Americans and American shipped outof the United States to any 
foreign port shall be carried in vessels made in the United States, 
manned by sailors of the United States, and over which the flag of the 
United States floats? That is a ni and logical consequence. 

I only desired that we should have a full understanding of this mat- 
ter. there is to be a subsidy, let it be understood that it is a sub- 
If there is to be more taxation upon the American people to 
special interests, let it be so understood. If the American peo- 


sidy. 
protect 


pe sustain it, all well, but let at least coe Bn ap or masks be stripped 


m it so that it may stand forth y in the character in which 


it will be looked upon when it comes to be scrutinized by the Ameri- 
can people. 


Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, but for the allusion of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] made to the vote which I cast upon the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], I proba- 


bly should not add one word to what I have already said. 
that every Senator must pardon the warmth with which the 


I take it for 


ted 
Neate from Kentucky always treats the subject of tariffand free ships. 


He does not like to tolerate a difference of opinion in anybody, but when 
it comes to a member of his own party who has different views, who has 
come to a different conclusion as to the best method of releasing the 
American people of unwise and injurious tax laws, and commerce of 
onerous burdens, the Senator from Kentucky can not tolerate it and 
can not help making reference to it and commenting upon it in a way 
which that Senator alone can do. 

I do not intend to be brought into a general discussion of the tariff 
and free ships. I have had no desire to participate in this debate, but 
contented myself with casting a vote which I believe to be in the in- 
terest of the people of this country. 

Let me say to my friend from Kentucky that no party whip or drill will 
ever make me cast a vote here or elsewhere against what I believe 
to be the interests of the people of this country or against American 
enterprise. He and many other Senators believe that it is the inte: 
of the people to vote as they did. They had a perfect right to do so; 
and I have never questioned his right or that of any other Senator. 
He may be right, but I did not think with him. 

When the Senator tells me that I cast that vote in the interests of 
protectionists, I tell him it may be his opinion, but he has no right to 
make that statement, because if he knows anything of my opinions or 
of my course here he knows that while I am in favor of granting pro- 
tection within the limits of the revenue standard, I neither advocate 
protection to monopolies or subsidies to favored individuals. 

The question of permitting English-built ships to be registered has 
been settled so far as the vote of the Senate can settle it. It has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the matter under consideration to-day; it is 
not a question of high tariff or of free ships. The Senate has deter- 
mined by a very decided vote that we will not permit foreign ships to he 
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brought here free of duty and then registered and run as American 
vessels. Weare now considering the question whether we will com- 
pensate our own ships for the service which they render the American 
people. The Senator from Kentucky and I differ as widely upon this 
proposition as we differ upon the matter of free ships and free ma- 
terials. He would continue the law in existence as it is now, as to 

mpensation for ing the mails, because he fears that the enter- 
prising American ship-builders may reap some benefits from it if it is 
amended as proposed. He prefers the present condition of affairs to a 
change which is believed by the Post-Office Department and by the 
Committee on Commerce—and no man will charge my friend from Mis- 
souri—— 

Mr. VEST. I hope the Senator will not say that I favor this provis- 
ion in the bill. I have stated always, publicly and privately, in com- 
mittee and out of committee, and upon this floor a dozen times, that I 
am in favor of liberal ocean postal pay, but always upon condition that 
it should be paid out to the lowest bidder, and that the contractor 
should carry the mail in vessels bought wherever he could buy them 
most cheaply, wherever they were built, in this country or elsewhere, 

Mr. GORMAN. I was about to say (if the Senator from Missouri 


had waited one moment his interruption would not have been neces- | peal 


sary) that he, who has given this question a thorough examination, has 
stated upon this floor and in committee that the present law providing 
compensation for carrying the mails in American vessels to foreign ports 
was unjust, and ought to be led or amended and other provision 
made, but the Senator from Kentucky, as I understood him, would 
prefer the law to remain as itis withoutamendment. The Committee 
on Commerce believe that the provision which we have reported will 
correct the inequality, but the Senator from Kentucky in effect says, 
t‘ No, let it remain as it is.” 
Now, sir, what is the operation of the law? The report of the Post- 
,master-General, which I hold in my hand and which was referred to by 
my friend from Delaware, shows you this condition of affairs: that al- 
lowing the sea-postage only for the service, the lines running from New 
York to Europe, every one of which is a foreign ship, receive from the 
United States for the service of carrying the mails $667 a trip, while 
the American lines running from New York to Havana and Vera Cruz 
receive only $94.79 per trip; from New York and Newport News, Va., 
to Brazil, they receive $120.27 a trip. Yet the Senator from Kentucky 


\ would keep upon the statute-book an act which allows to the foreign 


ship-owner $667 per trip and compensate an American vessel which 
runs to Brazil at the rate of $120 a trip. k 

Itisan unjust discrimination against our own enterpriseand against our 
own people. Itisnotintended asa bounty to enable men to put steam- 
boat lines on. What would be the result if you give every dollar that 
you receive from this foreign to the vessels carrying the mails? 
‘Would it be the enormous bounty that my friend from Kentucky talks 
of? The Postmaster-General says that if he were permitted to dis- 
tribute the whole receipts it would give the line from San Francisco to 
Japan and China $20,000 per annum; the line from San Francisco to 
Australia $25,000; from New York to Aspinwall $25,000; the line from 
New York to Vera Cruz $22,000; the line from New York to Newport 
News and to Brazil about $6,200 per annum. It would leave it in his 
discretion to contract with these or any other lines. It opens the door 
to every American who owns a vessel, and the Senator from Kentucky 
knows that his intimation that the pending proposition is in effect 
granting a subsidy to John Roach or any other individual is not fair— 
is unwarranted by the facts. 

As I said when I was on the floor before, that Senator and myself 
have voted higher rates of service both upon the ocean and upon the 
land forcarrying the mails. We pay, and pay with his approval, $185,- 
000 for fast nail service in addition to the ordinary service between 
Boston and Charleston. The contract is made without opening it to 
competition, as there is but one line that can perform the service. Our 
friends on this side of the Chamber know as well as I do that if sucha 
contract were made with a steamship line it would be denounced as a 
subsidy pure and simple. s 

Mr. President, the American people will have mail facilities both on 
land and by water. They are willing to pay fair compensation for that 
service, and when it is open to fair competition none can or will com- 

lain. 
> I would not take from the Treasury or wring from the tax-payers of 
this country any large amount to establish a service between this coun- 
try and any foreign port. But to authorize the Postmaster-General to 
expend the paltry sum received from the foreign mail service in estab- 
lishing new lines, increasing the facilitiesof those that now exist, is, in 
my judgment, an imperative duty. 'To make money from that service 
is not what the American people want. What they desire is speedy 
and direct communication with all civilized nations, and their mails 
carried in American shi 

~ The Senator from Kentucky asks what difference is it whether this 
service is in a.ship or in a balloon, or whether the mail goes in an - 
lish bottom or an American bottom, whether it goes at all from this 
country to the Southern ports direct? IfI have understood the dis- 
cussion on the tariff and upon this bill, it ts to the countries south of 
us to which we are looking for the increase of our commerce. It is an 


impossibility within any reasonable time and with a reasonable expend- 
iture of money to hope to establish a line of steamers across the ocean 
in competition with the English lines, but it is to the South American 
ports that you must first look for the establishment of steamship lines 
and increase of your commerce. There is the market for our manu- 
factures and products; we want theirs. 

The Senator from Kentucky says, What matter is it whether you 
get your mail there direct or not? Asan American I have felt humil- 
iated when I had visited the great port of Baltimore and found that 
the merchants of that city, who at one time had almost a monopoly of 
the coffee trade between Brazil and this country, were compelled to 
mail their letters on an English steamer and send them to Liverpool, 
and thence to Brazil, and patiently await an answer by the same cir- 
cuitous route. Representing that people in part, I should be recreant 
to my duty to them as well as to the whole country if within reason- 
able limits of compensation I failed to give that encouragement to Amer- 
ican enterprise which would enable them to communicate directly with 
all those southern countries. 

Mr. BECK. The stenographer has taken down, no doubt correctly, 
the reference made by the Senator from Maryland to myself and the ap- 
that he made to me as to what I would do in this regard, it being, 
he said, a plain, simple business transaction for carrying the mail. I had 
neither spoken nor intended to speak. I rose to say in reply that in my 
judgment as far as [had understood it this was not a simple business 

; that if it was simply to pay for the mails, so far as the mail- 
iage alone was concerned it made no sortof difference whether it went 
in foreign oran American ship or in a balloon looking simply to the car- 
tying of the mail, but that other questions were involved in it. The 
vote of the Senator from Maryland yesterday showed that a man is not 
to be allowed to buy any other than an American ship, and now the 
proposition is that no one shall have this money unless he carries the 
mail in an Americanship. Thatis bringing up another proposition out- 
side of the mere carrying of the mail, and when that proposition comes 
up this measure is too insectivorous (I will go back in to the ex- 
pression of the Senator from Missouri) to be appreciable in restoring 
the American merchant marine on the highseas. Wehave neither pas- 
nor traffic enough to that point to make it the great objective 

point on which to begin to restore the American merchant marine. 

The RECORD will fail to show that I either lectured the Senator from 
Maryland or drew any party lash over his head, or made any allusion 
that induced him rightfully to believe that I objected to the vote he 
gave on yesterday, so that all this lecture about what I have said will, 
Ithink, seem to be useless when the RECORD appears to-morrow morning. 

I have no doubt that the Senator from Maryland thinks that it is 
best not to allow foreign-built ships to come here and in the 
carrying trade. I have arrived at a different conclusion, I have 
stated as my reasons for it that we are now building no ships for the 
foreign trade; that we have lost all but 15} per cent. of it; that foreign 
nations are our factors, our carriers, and doing all the business; that 95 
per cent. of the few sailors we have are forei ; that England is 
building all the ships now; that only enough ships can be used to do 
the world’s ing trade, and that she is not benefited by our becom- 
ing her competitor; that we are furnishing profitable employment 
to 100,000 sailors for her now, who will be our enemies whenever she 
orders them, and that we are prostrate at her feet. These are some of 
the reasons I have for my views. I have given them freely. They 
may not be good reasons, but they are reasons which the country will 
appreciate, in my judgment. 

I said further that, looking upon this simply as a mail transaction, 
there was no propriety in limiting a mail carrier to a particular class of 
ships, bonght at a cost of 30 or 40 per cent. more than a ship was of- 
fered at elsewhere; that if you are going to pay a mail carrier let him 
get the cheapest vehicle he can to carry the mail in, if you are looking 
at that alone. If you are looking to building up the American marine, 
this is not the way to begin it. This measure is not big enough, is not 
important enough, to do anything but to require the mail carriers to 
pay more for their vehicles to a few men who have a large enough mo- 
nopoly now. 

I only rose to say that I did not reflect, nor intend to reflect (and the 
RECORD in the morning will show that I did not) upon the vote of the 
Senator from Maryland. He may be right and I may be wrong, but 
neither of us has any right to lecture the other as to who is right or who 
is wrong. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I would like to bring the Senate back 
to the real question as to whether there is any subsidy in this bill, and 
I would submit it to the Senator from Delaware himself sitting before 
sia Loses SAULSBURY]. Section 3976 of the Revised Statutes provides 
as follows: 


The master of any vessel of the United States bound from an: 


port therein 
to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port of the 


nited States, 
shall, before clearance, receive on board and securely convey all such mails as 
the Post-Office Department, or any Somat or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, shall offer; and he shall promptly deliver the same, on arriving 
at the port of destination, to the proper officer, for which he shall receive 2 cents 
for every letter so delivered. 


Mr. MORGAN. What section is that? 
Mr. FRYE. Section 3976. I submit to the Senator from Alabama, 
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Isubmit to the Senatorfrom Kentucky, who has left hisseat, Iam sorry 
to see, I submit to any Senator in the United States Senate that there 
is no justice, there is no reason, there is no propriety in continuing that 
statute upon this book. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator will allow me to ask him, what 
does he do with the declaration of the Postmaster-General ? 

Mr. FRYE. I will come to that by andby. Ido not care what the 
Postmaster-General or anybody elsesays; I submit this one naked propo- 
sition: where is the United States Senator who rises in his place and 
says that that statute is a just one; that you may take a United States 
vessel carrying the American flag, and when she is ready with her pas- 
sengers to leave New York for Rio Janeiro the Post-Oflice Department 
may send her word, ‘‘Stop till my mails are ready,’’ and she is detained 
a day or two days; ‘‘Stop or you shall not have a clearance,’ and she 
is keptthere a week; ‘‘Stop or you shall not have a clearance until my 
mails are ready;’’ and then when the mails are ready they are put on 
board that ship and she is compelled to them to Rio Janeiro, and 
the Post-Office Department pays that v 2 cents a letter. 

I never saw a Senator, I never saw any gentleman outside of the 
Senate, I never saw a United States official in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment who did not declare that that statute was unjust, was wicked, 
and ought not to abide a single moment. The committee on the part 
of the House and the committee on the part of the Senate both unani- 
mously determined that thatsection ought to be and must be repealed. 
The Senator from Missouri joined in it as ardently as I did, and as 
every Senator must when he reads it. 

Now, sir, what next? Here is a proposition to repeal it. The 
Postmaster-General says you repeal it and then what? There is but 
one thing on earth for you to do when you it. What is that? 
Contract for carrying the mails of the United States with a vessel 
bound to a foreign port just exactly as you contract with your railroad 
companies, your stage coaches, your inland vessels, your coastwise 
vessels; by advertisement, by proposals to the lowest bidder. Is there 
any other way? Can any Senator find any other way in which to do it? 

so under the guidance of the Postmaster-General, in his presence, I 
drew that section, providing that this being repealed the next step should 
be for him to advertise for pro; to the lowest bidder. There is no 
other way on earth by which it can be done. Whatthen? Then the 
Postmaster-General said to me, ‘‘ Why, Senator FRYE, if I advertise for 

roposals and there is but one line running, I am at the mercy of that 

ine. If I advertise, as the bill must provide I shall do, for mail be- 
tween here and Venezuela and there is but one line on that route, that 
line has me absolutely in its power; it can take my mail; it can compel 
me to pay the whole $1,300,000 which your bill provides.” I admitted 
it. Then what remedy for that? This remedy, which is put into the 
bill, that in no event shall it exceed—it is not any promise, as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky said, to pay a dollar a mile—in no event shall it 
exceed $1 a mile for the round trip. Why is that put there? To pay 
a subsidy of a dollar a mile? No; it was put there at the suggestion 
of the Postmaster-General to meet this very difficulty, where there was 
but one line and that line might without it take the whole and no 
more mails be carried for us. 

Then what, Mr. President? Then there might be lines established, 
and we might want to send our mails by fifty different steamers, and 
that might involve an expenditure of $5,000,000 a year. I wish it did. 
I believe in American vessels and the American flag. When a French 
vessel got a contract from the English Government, the only one ever 
given, where there was a competing line, to a foreign ship, a short con- 
tract, and a report was made to the English Parliament, the leaders in 
that English Parliament made the House of Commons hum with their 
declarations that the British mail should never be carried under a foreign 
flag, and they never made another contract with that French vessel. 
When Crawford, a member of Parliament, made the declaration thatit 
was ‘‘free trade run mad,” the whole Parliament applauded to the 
echo without dissension, without division. 

I should like to see the day come in the American Senate, too, when 
a proposition ‘‘free trade run mad ” should receive the same fate it re- 
ceived in the British Parliament. I should like to see the American 
Senate with that disposition and that mind when for the flag and for 
America they would be willing even to pay the paltry tax upon the 
American people of $5,000,000 a year which y S, pays. Sir, I would 
rejoice to see the day come when this great Republic of fifty millions 
of people for the flag and for America would be willing to payas much 
in its support as Italy, or Spain, or Chili, or some other fifth-rate 
country or state. 

I say that every limitation has been put upon this bill by the com- 
mittee, ‘‘ shall not exceed a dollar a mile,” ‘‘shall not exceed the gross 
revenues from the foreign mail service,’’ ‘‘less every dollar paid toa 
foreign company for carrying the United States mail,’’ ‘‘less every 
dollar paid for foreign transportation,” ‘‘less every dollar paid for the 
administration of foreign postal matters.” That is the bill; I say no 
man can object to it, to one word of it, to one line of it; and the only 
objection urged in the United States Senate against the provisions o 


the bill is that this great Republic in this bill is not authorized to let 
British ships bid in competition with American ships! 
Has if come to this, that when we are struggling for existence on the 


seas we must be compelled to look to see how England would like it, 
and what we can do for England, and how it will affect us with Eng- 
land? Why this intense anxiety to build our ships in England; why 
this intense anxiety to have the English flag float over the United States 
mail? It is ‘‘free trade run mad,” and that is all it is. 

I have no hesitation in saying that to recover our position on the 
ocean I am for subsidy, $1,000,000 if it will do it, $3,000,000 if it will 
do it, $5,000,000 if that is required, $10,000,000 if only ten will do 
it, and I am ready to vote it any hour and any day, and my conscience 
would requite me of doing my whole duty. But this provision in the 
bill bears no more resemblance toa subsidy than the moon to-night bears 
to the sun in midday splendor. Here is no subsidy, no sign of a sub- 
sidy. The foreign mail service under it isdoing better for your Govern- 
ment than any other servicein the United States mail carriage does for 
your Government. 

Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious to have a final vote on this 
bill to-day, andI now give notice that I shall ask all the friends of the 
bill and of the merchant marine to stay here to-night until it is finished. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator makes speeches like that he hasjust made 
we shall stay here a week without a vote, I can tell him. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I did not intend to take any 
part in the discussion of the bill or any provision of it. I incidentally 
this morning referred to what the Postmaster-General had said in ref- 
erence to the foreign-mail service. Since that time allusion has been 
made to what I have said. I now desire for ə few moments only to 
state the reasons why I shall not vote for the bill. 

I find in the report of the Postmaster-General that there are certain 
steamship lines carrying the foreign mails that are amply remunerated 
for the service which they render to the Government. If the statement 
of the Postmaster-General is true in that regard, I can not vote for any 
proposition which would give to any of those companies any additional 
com tion. 

I find also a statement in the report of the Postmaster-General that 
there are certain other steamship lines, which he specifies and names, 
by which he says complaint kas been made that they were not com- 
pensated because of the small number of letters and packages which 
are carried by those lines, and he names among others the lines to 
Brazil and Vera Cruz, in Mexico, on the Atlantic, and the Pacific Mail 
ine which carries the mails to Japan, China, and Australia. 

If the bill of the committee had been framed so as to give to those 
South American and Pacific lines which carry the mails the entire 
amount of revenue derived by the carrying of the mails over those lines 
I would cheerfully have voted for it. But this proposition is a very 
different one. It proposes to take all the earnings of the postal service 
of the lines that cross the Atlantic to European ports and which are 
amply compensated, and to give the surplus revenue derived from that 
source to the steamship lines that run to South America, to Australia, 
Japan, and China, amounting, as I understand from the Senator from 
Maine, to a million and a half of dollars, not earned by those compa- 
nies, not earned by the lines running from New York to Brazil, from 
New York to Vera Cruz, and from San Francisco to the various ports 
on the Pacific, but to take the earnings of the lines from New York to 
Liverpool, to Havre, and to other European ports and appropriate the 
earnings of the European steamships to the lines to which I have re- 
ferred on the Pacific coast and South Atlantic coast. 

Now, who is to be benefited? There is one line running to Brazil. 
Who runsit? One single individual. Who run the lines on the 
Pacific? The Pacific MailCompany. The provision in reference to ad- 
vertisements for contracts amounts to nothing. There is but one line 
running to Brazil, Mr. Roach’s line, but one line running to Vera Cruz, 
but one line running to Japan, but one line running to Australia, but 
one line running to China, and those lines belong to the Pacific Mail 
Company. 

The provision in reference to the contract amounts to nothing. You 
had just as well incorporate in the bill a provision that all the earnings 
of the postal service from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to Eu- 
ropean ports should be appropriated to Mr. John Roach and to the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company. There is no necessity whatever of a 
contract or any proposal for a contract with any one else. There may 
be some other persons interested in those lines, but I do not suppose 
there are. The provisions of the bill, if it is passed, will advance the 
price of the Pacific Mail stock in Wall street as soon as it is passed, be- 
cause it is a gift out of the public Treasury to these companies. 

If the bill of the Senator from Maine had proposed to give to the Pa- 
cific Mail Company all the revenue derived from the postal service on 
those lines, I would have voted for that proposition. If it had pro- 
posed to give all the revenue derived from the transportation of the 
mails to Brazil or to Vera Cruz to the owners of those lines, I would 
have voted for that proposition. But the proposition is here to take 
the earnings of the mails that are carried from New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and to appropriate them to these lines upon the Pacific 
coast and down the Atlantic toward South America. That is‘a sub- 


f | sidy. Notwithstanding the vehemence with which the Senator from 


Maine disclaimed any purpose to confer a subsidy on anybody, it 
amounts to a subsidy. For very little service you propose to give 
them a million and a half dollars. How many letters go to Brazil? 
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How many letters go to Vera Cruz? How many letters go to Japan 
or to Australia or to China? The service performed is a very light and 
a very meager service. 

The Senator from Maine refers to that provision which enables the 
Postmaster-General to detain a vessel for the purpose of receiving the 
mails. Did the Senator from Maine ever know an instance where they 
were detained a week, as he stated in the appeal he made to the Sen- 
ate, or where the Postmaster-General ever detained for twenty-four 
hours a vessel to receive the mails? If so, then if your Postmaster- 
General is so unjust as to detain a ship an unreasonable time, 7 
ought to turn him out and get somebody else. But he is guilty of no 
such injustice. The compensation which is given to the ships for the 
detention and the service rendered is ample, and any increase in the 
compensation is a gratuity—a subsidy in disguise. 

Some reference has been made in the debate and some comparison 
has been instituted between the pay to railroad companies and for 
star-route service and the pay to the steamship companies on the Pa- 
cific. Does not every man know that when the mails are once carried 
on board a steamship they require no further attention; that they are 
locked up until they reach the port of destination, where they are de- 
livered up; whereas on the railroads there is a mail station every few 
miles, where the trains are , where the mails have to be deliv- 
ered and distributed, and are delivered by the railroad companies into 
the post-offices within eighty rods from the railroad track? All that 
is done by the railroad companies, which carry heavy newspaper mails 
also, and there is no comparison that can properly be instituted be- 
tween the service performed by the railroad companies in the transpor- 
tation of the mails and that formed by the steamship companies 
upon the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. 

I am not opposed to relieving the ship-owners from any burdens 
under which they may rest. I am perfectly mOng Mat you shall 
strike off the consular fees. Iam willing that you shall relieve them 
from the hospital fees. Thatis a measure, however, which in my judg- 
ment is oneof very doubtful propriety. The sailors contribute to that 
fund in order to provide a home'for themselves in case of sickness and 
disability. They feel an interest in the hospitals because they have 
contributed to their establishment. The hospital fund is collected in 
order that when they are done with service, disabled from service, they 
may have a place that in part belongs to themselves, homes to which 
they have contributed, and to which they can retire in case of sick- 
ness or accident; and they will feel much freer to go to a hospital pro- 
vided in that manner than to those provided by contributions from the 
public Treasury alone. 

Still, Ishould not have objected to the bill upon that ground, nor 
have I any special objection to the reduction of the tonnage duties, 
although it may not be exactly right that the ships which are owned by 
men of capital should be relieved from all taxation. They enjoy the privi- 
leges of our harbors which are kept in order by appropriations out of 
the Federal Treasury; they share in the benefits of our light-houses and 
in all the advantages of our coast surveys. Iam not sure that it is 
exactly right to relieve them to the extent of reducing from 30 cents to 
3 cents the tax on their entry into our ports. Still I would have sup- 
ported the bill with that provision; but when the Senator from Maine 
insists that I shall vote a million and a half dollars earned by steam- 
ship companies crossing the Atlantic to European ports and give that 
to the lines running to Japan and to China, to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and to one or two individuals who have an interest in 
ships running to Brazil, I beg to be excused from voting for such a 
proposition. 

I am not, like the Senator from Maine, in favor of subsidies, nor do 
I believe that the granting of subsidies will build up the American 
merchant marine. You have tried that system. You tried it on the 
Collins line. You appropriated $350,000 annually to that line and sub- 
sequently raised it to $850,000. What did you do toward building up 
an American merchant marine? The moment your subsidy expired 
your Collins line went down. You tried itin the Bremen line. What 
did it accomplish? You tried it in the Brazilian line. What did it 
accomplish? You tried it in the Pacific lines. Had you any better 
service then than you have in the Pacific at present? No, sir. 

There is much in what the Senator from Kentucky said to-day. The 
subsidizing of one line excludes other lines that are not subsidized. If 
you conferred a million dollars upon a line running from here to Brazil 
you could not get up another line not subsidized to compete with it, 
because the moment another line should open up to that point the 
freights would be put down so that no competing line could exist fora 
single day. Your subsidies, instead of building up your merchant 
marine, will have a tendency to exclude competition with the lines 
that are subsidized. 

Anxious as I am to see the American flag floating on every sea and 
in every port, I do not believe that the proposition of the Senator from 
Maine is calculated to effect that beneficent ohject. There are other 
measures that might be adopted, one of which was rejected yesterday. 
The proposition was made that citizens of the United States might buy 
their vessels in England, or in any other foreign country, and place them 
under the American flag and under American registry. If that meas- 
ure had been agreed to in the Senate and in the other House, I have no 


doubt that it would have tended materially to increase the merchant 
marine, but it has been excluded. 

In voting for that amendment (which I should have done if I had 
not been paired) I had no intention or disposition to injure the Ameri- 
can ship-yards. We have them in my own State, some of the best that 
there are in this country. It is a matter of pride and congratulation 
to the citizens of our State that we have such establishments as Harlan 
& Hollingsworth’s and Pusey, Jones & Co.’s; and no Delawarean, I 
am sure, would do anything p y to injure those t establish- 
ments. Ithink that the adoption of the amendment which was rejected 
yesterday would not have injured them one iota. On the contrary, 
coupled with a provision for free materials, I believe it would have en- 
hanced the interests of those establishments, as it would have of every 
other ship-building establishment in the country. 

Sir, I can not vote for this bill. Ifthe Senator will modify it so as 
to give to those lines on the Pacific coast and the lines down to South 
America and to Vera Cruz the whole of the earnings of those li I 
will vote for it; but when he goes further and wants to appropriate the 
earnings of English lines sailing from New York, from Boston, and from 
Philadelphia to the lines on the Pacific coast and the lines down to 
Brazil and to Vera Cruz, I can not vote for it. 

Ihave said more than I intended tosay upon this subject. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to occupy the attention of the 
Senate for a very brief period of time. I shall vote for the bill with 
this provision in it; for though I am with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], I think he would votein that way. I have 
not so it sensitiveness as some gentlemen have upon the idea of aid- 
ing with the public money any great national enterprise, any great ob- 
ject of public policy, such as the biasae: by an American commercial 
marine; for, although I can not perceive the indignity to the people of 
the United States in subjecting the skill and means of the English or 
any other foreign country to our own uses, about which the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] was so eloquent yesterday, yet I do appre- 
ciate the value of a ship-building industry in this country, and I am 
willing to vote money reasonably and economically to accomplish it. 

It might be a very nice thing for us to tell what is a subsidy. The 
difference between remitting the tonnage duties in favor of the shipping 
interest—that is, withholding from the Treasury money which by the 
law as it stands would be put there—for the purpose of encouraging a 
commercial marine, and paying it out of the Treasury after it gets 
there for the same purpose, is something that is a distinction of Tact 
and not of principle. The gentlemen who are willing upon this bill to 
vote to remit the tonnage duties of a million dollars in favor of Amer- 
ican shipping might just as well vote to pay the money out of the Treas- 
ury in aid of the same object; the one is just as much a subsidy as the 
other. Soalsoisany other privilege to American shipsasubsidy, whether 
it be of one kind or another. Certainly the monoply of the coast trade 
under the navigation laws by American-built ships is a subsidy, and a 
very great one to this interest, amounting annually, on the facts stated 
repeatedly in this discussion here, to many millions of dollars. Sen- 
ators who can not vote this little amount of mail-pay do not find any 
difficulty in voting this vast sum in the coasting trade to American- 
built ships. I have no objection to it, although I have no doubt, para- 
doxical as it may seem, that the right to buy foreign ships, with other 
proper policies, will be much more efficient to induce the building of 
American ships than the present policy. 

I should unalterably oppose any improper and wasteful expenditure 
of the public money for any object; but if you can by any reasonable 
appropriation obtain the $150,000,000 that is annually paid by Amer- 
ican interests for transportation to foreign ports, that is a great national 
object, and we may afford to pay for that certainly all the profits that 
would be made out of the $150,060,000, and perhaps for incidental ad- 
vantages of an American commercial marine a great deal more. If 
you could obtain it you might afford to pay $50,000,000 for it. Ido 
not see that there would be any subsidy in any appropriation of public 
effort or public means that would acquire for this country $150,000,000 
annually of profits from any business. It is a public object, a national 
object, and whatever means properly, directly, and efficiently will 
bring about the result of acquiring the vast business that is now done 
by foreign countries in American transportation is an object which 
may well command either an appropriation of money, or time, or any 
other public capacity that we have as a government. 

I fail to see that if you term this public act a subsidy you by this 
change of terms make this change of a great annual profit from a for- 
eign country to our own an act of bad statesmanship. 

Therefore I should have no objection whatever to it, and if it be 
demonstrated to me that by a judicious expenditure of public money I 
could obtain for the American people, American enterprise, American 
labor, American capital, that amount of money annually, I should re- 
gard it as a very wise expenditure of the public money, whether it be 
done by a subsidy or not; but such an appropriation for a great ob- 
ject of publie policy can not by any proper use of terms be called a 
subsidy. 

The bill proposes to do what? Simply to appropriate the earnings 
from the foreign mail service for the encouragement of American ship- 
ping. That is to say, it is proposed to give a discretion to the Post- 
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master-General to contract with American-built ships for the transpor- 
tation of the mailsat aliberalrate. I am willing to concede that might 
be doné very liberally, far beyond what the mail service would demand 
of itself and by itself, and for one I have no objection to it. 

I can not see why the Postmaster-General under this bill might not 
contract with more than one line, with one line or two lines or three 
lines or any number of lines there might be, to carry the mails, and it 
might be judicious to have the bill so limited that he would be required 
to divide the mail service with more than one line if it offered. But 
whether that be so or not, we can not expect to acquire the $150,000, 000 
or any part of it at once. Itcan only be done by encouragingin- 
dividual efforts, single lines, single ships, and paying them whatever 
it is necessary to pay and within the limits of the money derived from 
the foreign mail service. Ican notsee that there could be a better ap- 
propriation of that money than to give it to American-built ships for 
the transportation of the mail or in any other way that would induce 
them to run between countries with which we desire to have commer- 
cial relations. 

I therefore have no objection whatever to the passage of that section 
of the bill. It occurs to me that a single consideration will decide 
this point. We have spent some time on a bill appropriating several 
millions of dollars to build ships of war. This million of dollars de- 
rived from foreign mails will support, without this cost to us, ships 
available as ships of war built in our own country and bringing profits 
to our own people, and un, of our workingmen and their 
families, and will enco the building of others. I am very glad 
to use the public money judiciously and economically for a great object 
of public policy so as to produce these results. And I am gratified that 
in doing so it will benefit American ship-builders of enterprise and 
ability and success, whether it shall be John Roach, or Harlan, or 
Hollingsworth, or Mr. Cramp, or other great ship-builders on the Del- 
aware or elsewhere. I hope to see the day when a great ship-yard will 
be at Pensacola, Fla., and the coal and iron of Alabama be used there 
in building iron ships. And I shall be very to do whatever may 
be in my power as a Senator to aid in establishing the business of 
building American ships at Pensacola and using the steel and coal of 
Alabama for this purpose. I have no doubt that this side of the Cham- 
ber will support any well-considered measure that will reasonably ac- 
complish such a result. 

The difficulty is that existing policies have failed to accomplish this; 
that such policies can not reasonably be to accomplish such 
results. We can not create an American ship-building industry nor 
create and conduct an American carrying trade by eloquent speeches 
gorifying our own country and people and denouncing other countries. 

e can not pay high wages to and support American labor by eloquent 
descriptions of their comfort and their prosperous condition as com- 
pared with the laboring people of other countries. They must have 
employment; and business, trade, and the earnings of trade alone can 
give them employment and remunerative payment. I shall support 
this bill, although it stops far short of my ideas of what ought to be 
done; and I shall support any other bill which seeks with any degree 
of reason to build up either an American commercial marine or an 
American ship-building industry. In my opinion the two industries 
are entirely distinct, and neither can succeed by making its support a 
burden on the other. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I have not been able to find the ob- 
jection to the bill which the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ] 
finds. I have for years believed that the true policy of this Govern- 
ment is to carry her foreign mails under her own flag in American ships, 
and I so believe now. 3 

The proposition contained in section 19 of the bill to revise section 
4009 of the Revised Statutes does not tax the American people one sol- 
itary farthing. It can not in any possible or conceivable sense be said 
to be a subsidy. Itsimply authorizes the Postmaster-General to make 
a contract for carrying the foreign mail in his discretion, and then says: 

And the te amount to be expended for such service shall not exceed 
the gross revenues of the Post-Office Department of the United States on mail 
matter sent to and received from foreign countries during the fiscal year next 
preceding the year in which such contracts are made, less the amount paid for 
transportation on foreign vessels, and the net amount paid foreign administra- 
tions for intermediary, territorial, and sea transit of such mails. 

If the theory were that we can expend nothing for carrying the mails 
save that money which is derived from the mail revenue, then after the 
settlements crossed the Alleghany Mountains and extended out West 
there never would have been a mail carried, for it is true that from the 
foundation of this Government after the settlements began to spread 
across the Alleghany Mountains the policy of our Government has been 
to transmit intelligence by mail, to send the mails to the frontier settle- 
ments whether it cost more than the postal revenue or not, on the prin- 
ciple that the people of the United States had a right to receive their 
mail matter through the public means furnished by the Government for 
carrying the mails. So it is true that after the settlements crossed the 
Ohio and then the Mississippi and then the Rocky Mountains clear out 
to the Pacific Ocean, the mails have always been carried to the far-off re- 
gions at a cost very largely in excess of the revenues of the Postal Depart- 
ment. So when by law every route from a port of the United States to 


a foreign port is declared to be a post-road and that the mails can be 


carried over those great highways as over the inland routes, and the 
United States has the same right to pay for carrying the mails across 
the waters as across the land, if it be the policy of the United States 
Government to keep up our postal communication with all the civil- 
ized countries of the earth, then that shouid be kept up under ourown 
flag and by our own mails. 

But the great objection to a subsidy is removed by this bill, because 
it says that, while we desire this great thing to be done, we at the same 
time tell the Postmaster-General ‘‘do not spend one solitary dollar for 
that purpose over and above that which is collected from the postal rev- 
enue;’’ and hence it can not be said that one farthing is drawn out of 
the pockets of the American people more than is drawn out by the pres- 
ent postal laws; notone farthing is drawn out by taxation from the peo- 
ple to keep up foreign mail steamship lines. 

For that reason, and believing that we ought to do everything that is 
fair and just and equitable to restore the American flag over American 
ships on the high seas, and seeing nothing in this that is objectionable, 
Ishall support the bill with this clause in it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I want to submit to the honorable Senator from 
Maine the total absurdity of pnae ian: to get a vote upon this bill to- 
night. We have reached the nineteenth section. Evidently there are 
a great many amendments to it, together with more that are to follow. 
If you were to remain here until to-morrow morning at daylight I think 
it would be very doubtful about getting a vote on this section at that 
time. I wish to submit to the Senator why itis that we are asked to 
remain in session all night to discuss a subject which the Senator must 
now see a vote can not be had upon in any reasonable time. It is 
entirely useless. Therefore I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). The Senator from New Jersey moves that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Senator from 
Maine being heard ? 

Mr. FRYE. Ishould like tomakesome kind of arrangement. I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this bill and the amendments to it 
shall close to-morrow at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. MORGAN. Imove as an amendment to that that no gentleman 
who has spoken on the bill be allowed to speak to-morrow between the 
time of meeting and 4 o’clock. 

Mr. FRYE. I will agree to that with a great deal of pleasure. Does 
the Senator from Alabama object to any arrangement ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no; but I would allow no gentleman who has 
spoken on this bill to speak to-morrow between the time of meeting and 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. FRYE. I will agree not to say a word in the Senate from this 
time until the day of adjournment. 

* Mr. SAULSBURY. I object to that. 

Mr. VEST. All of us would object to that. 

Mr. FRYE. If Ican makea compromise with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] not te 
speak, I shall be happy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VEST. That will not do. 

Mr.FRYE. Iask unanimous consent that debate shall close on the 
bill and amendments by 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Several SENATORS. Say 5. * 

Mr. FRYE. Well, I will say 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate shall close on this bill and the amend- 
ments to-morrow at 5 o'clock. Is there objection? [A pause.] The 
Chair hears none; and that is the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have an amendment to this bill, which I propose 
to offer and desire very briefly to discuss, but while the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey is pending I can not offer it at this time. 
I will send my amendment to the Secretary’s desk and ask to have it 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama proposes, 
when in order, to submit an amendment, which will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


That from and after the Ist day of January, 1885, vessels owned exclusively 
by citizens of the United States, or by corporations whose stockholders are all 

izens of the United States, and not underany lien, incumbrance, or mortgage 
in favor of citizens or corporations of any foreign country, shall be admitted to 
registry under the laws of the United States in all supon the same terms 
and conditions as vessels built in the United States are admitted to such regis- 
try, upon the payment at the time of such a Seer of a duty of $15 per ton of 
registered tonnage on all iron and steel vessels, and $10 per ton of registered ton- 
nage on all w: en vessels. And ships so imported and registered by Ameri- 
can citizens may be employed in either the coastwise trade or in trade to for- 
eign countries: Provided, That the right to import such vessels shall apply only 
to such vessels constructed in any foreign country as shall be built after the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire when I have the oppor- 
tunity to ask that the amendment be inserted between sections 18 and 
19 of this bill, but I shall be compelled of course to discuss it upon the 
amendment that is now pending of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON]. d $ : 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator yield for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of resentatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House the following bills: 

A bill (S. 258) donating a part of the abandoned military reservation 
at Fort Smith, Ark., to the city of Fort Smith, for the use and benefit 
of the free public schools thereof and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 621) for the relief of William L. White; 

A bill 241) to repeal section 8 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to ac- 
cept and ratify the agreement submitted by the confederated bands of 
Ute Indians in Colorado for the sale of their reservation in said State, 
and for other purposes, and to make the necessary appropriations for 
carrying out the same,” a ope June 15, 1880. 

A bill (S. 269) for the relief of M. P. Jones; 

A bill (S. 677) for the relief of the estates of James Vance and William 
Vance: and 

A bill (S. 975) for the relief of T. J. Boyles, administrator of the es- 
tate of Marcus Radich, deceased. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 2334) to release the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society from the conditions of the sale of the Marine Hospital building 
and grounds at Natchez, Miss. ; . 

A bill (H. R. 3926) to repeal the act of July 2, 1862, and such sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes of the United States as perpetuate the 
oath prescribed in said act. 

The m also announced that the House had non-concurred in 
the amendments of. the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal in- 
dustry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and 
other contagious diseases among domestic animals; and 
A bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter. 

ENROLLED BILL. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3926) amending the Revised Statutes 
of the United States in respect of official oaths, and for other purposes. 
Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was severe to; and (at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1884. 


The House met at 1lo’clocka.m. Prayerby Rev. THOMAS G. ADDI- 

son, D. D., of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 5479, to 
prevent the unlawful occupancy of the public lands, be taken from the 
House Calendar for present consideration. 

Thebill, with theamendments reported by the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, was read. 

ee SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. CASSIDY. I would like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
SON ] to explain the bill, subject to objection. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the lar order. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by two or threegentlemen, and 
the regular order is called for. The regular order is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 

The Committee on the Judiciary having been called, 

Mr. BROADHEAD. The Committee on the Judiciary have directed 
me to report back the bill which I send to the desk. 

Mr, PAYSON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
withdraws the demand for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is proceeding with the call of commit- 
tees, but will state that the objection came from another gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. Objection having been made to the bill, I asked 
for the regular order. 

Mr. PAYSON. Is there not some misapprehension as to this mat- 
ter? The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Casstpy] simply desired an 
explanation of the provisions of the bill, reserving the right to object. 

e SPEAKER. Some gentleman on the other side objected at the 
same time. 

Mr, PAYSON. 
was? 

The SPEAKER. When the Chair has concluded the call of com- 
aniltees, he will again submit the request of the gentleman from Tli- 
mois for unanimous consent. 


I would like to make inquiry who the gentleman 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS, 
Mr. BROADHEAD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 


back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1116) to provide 
for the ascertainment of claims of American citizens for spoliations 
committed by the French prior \to the 31st day of July, 1801; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE J. W. LOCKE. 

Mr. HAMMOND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 

back adversely the memorial of William Bethel and others, asking the 


_impeachment of James W. Locke, judge of the United States district 


court for the southern district of Florida; which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
FEES PAID BY VESSEL-OWNERS, ETC. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back, as a substitute for H. R. 6131, to amend phs 6 and 8 and 
to repeal phs 7 and 9 of section 4382 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relative to fees levied and collected from the owners 
and masters of vessels navigating the waters on the northern frontiers of 
the United States, a bill (H. R. 6925) to amend sections 4381 and 4382 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relative to fees levied and 
collected from the owners and masters of vessels in domestic commerce, 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed; and the bill 
6131 was laid on the table. 

INTERNATIONAL ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. BOYLE, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 2655) to authorize the appointment of a 
scientific commission which may conduct a national conference of elec- 
tricians and ial investigations on the occasion of the international 
electrical exhibition to be held in Philadelphia in 1884; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. ; 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mr. STEWART, of Texas, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reported a bill (H. R. 6926) to authorize the appointment of three com- 
missioners to visit the principal countries of South and Central America, 
and also Mexico, for the purpose of collecting -information looking to 
the extension of American trade and commerce and the strengthening 
of friendly and mutually advantageous relations between the United 
States and all the other American nationalities, which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed; and bills of the follow- 
ing titles, for which the bill just reported was designed as a substitute, 
were laid on the table: 

A bill (H. R. 124) to authorize the appointment ofa special commis- 
sioner for promoting commercial intercourse with such countries of 
Central and South America as may be found to possess the most nat- 
ural and available facilities for railway intercommunication with each 
other and with the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 1240) for the encouragement of closer commercial re- 
lationship and in the interests ofand the perpetuation of peace between 
the United States and the Republics of Mexico and Centraland South 
America and the Empire of Brazil. 


MANAGEMENT OF SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


Mr. ROSECRANS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
the following resolution; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Whereas experience hitherto shows a steady increase in the numbers as well 
as in the ntage of disease and death of the inmates of the National Homes 
for Disabled Volunteers, which increase will probably continue for ten or fifteen 
years and will demand enlarged provision for the care and maintenance of dis- 
abled soldiers; and 

Whereas the board of managers of those homes, solicitous for the best possi- 
ble administration thereof, have repeatedly requested Congressional examina- 
tion of their s; m, an ly in view of certain general and specific com- 
plaints which have reached the Committee on Military Affairs as to the workings 
and management of some of the homes, it is desirable, for guidance in future 
legislation, that Congress should have full and authentic information on these 
matters: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and it is hereby, empow- 
ered to examine and report to this House upon the plan, practical workings, and 
management of the National Homes for Disabled V olunteer Soldiers, and to rec- 
ommend what, if any, legislation appears necessary to insure the most effect- 
ive, economical, and humane application of the fandsannually appropriated by 
Congress to this great beneficence; and for that purpose the committee is au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions of the House, to examine by subcommittee 
such of the homes as it may deem necessary, to send for persons and papereto 
administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as may be required for 
work, and to meet during the recess of Congress; all the necessary expenses to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon the certificate of chair- 
man of the committee. 

JOHN V. B. BLEEKER. 


Mr. TALBOTT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6346) to authorize the settlement 
of the accounts of the late John V. B. Bleeker, a g director in the 
Navy; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

BOYNTON LEACH. 
Mr. TALBOTT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, also reported 
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back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6483) for the 

relief of Boynton Leach, late a lieutenant in the United States Navy; 

which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


LANDS IN SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported back 
witha favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 70) to authorize the cor- 
rection of certain boundaries of certain lands in San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia; which was referred to the House Calendar, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

FELIX M’KITTRICK. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R.5333) providing for the payment of the claim 
of Felix McKittrick for depredations committed by the Mescalero 
Apache Indians, of the Territory of New Mexico; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FRED PHILLIPS. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 681) for the relief of Fred Phillips; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6110) to granta right of way through the 
Indian Territory to the Southern Kansas Railway Company, and for 
other purposes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


OVERTON LOVE. 

Mr. PIERCE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 3772) for the relief of Overton Love and the 
administratrix of Wyatt Gilschrist; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


W. H. L. DOUDLE. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally laid 
on the table, and, with the accompanying reports, ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 3174) for the relief of W. H. L. Doudle; and 

A bill (H. R. 5294) for the relief of Nicholas Hatter. 


CATHARINE S. EDMONDSON. 


Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6205) granting a pension to Catharine S. 
Edmondson; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 

rted back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally 
hia on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

bill (H. R. 4591) granting a pension to William H. Banner; 
bill (H. R. 1333) granting a pension to P. F. Seaman; 
bill (H. R. 2654) granting a pension to A. Tyson; 
bill (H. R. 2701 ting a pension to erick Mayer; and 
bill (E R. 4891) for the relief of Anna Hesson. 
THEODORE ARTZ. 


On motion of Mr. PATTON, the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2681) grant- 
ing a pension to Theodore Artz; and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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CATHARINA WUNSH. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 316) ting a pension to Mrs. Catharina 
Wunsh; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6676) to allow soldiers and sail- 
ors who have lost an arm and a leg in the military service of the United 
States a pension for each disability; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET WIGGINS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2089) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Wiggins; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 
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RIVERS BANKS. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6786) granting a pension to Kivers 
Banks; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the irea Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. . 

HIRAM C. HENDERSON. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 503) granting a pension to Hiram C. Henderson; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH E. PRICE. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 3623) granting a ion to Sarah E. Price; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. REBECCA HALL. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 2091) granting a pension to Mrs. Rebecca Hall; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

J. G. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 4457) granting a pension to J. G. Crawford; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. HENRY. 

Mr. MO from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 4767) granting a pension to Mary A. Henry; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with adverse recommendation bills of the following titles; 
which were severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accom- 
panying reports printed, namely: 

A bi 


H. R. 2075) for the relief of John Theye; 
A bill (H. R. 3189) for the relief of G. S. Smiley; 
A bill (H. R. 2081 ting a pension to Holden Cook; 
A bill (H. R. 5316) for the relief of John R. Gillam; 
A bill (H. R. 6163) for the relief of Daniel McLennan; and 
TRT H. R. 3161) granting an increase of pension to William F, 
er. 


JOHN ALGOE. 
Mr. WINANS, of Michigan, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
back with amendments the bill (S. 783) to increase the pen- 
no of Ji agg $ aa ant oe Committee of the Whole 
ouse on the Private en with the accompanying repo: 
ordered to be printed. i ii 
MRS. ELIZA HICKS. 

Mr. FYAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 5962) ting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Hicks; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOSHUA SHEPARD. 

Mr. FYAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 3691) for the relief of Joshua Shepard; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

GERIAH COLLINS. 

Mr. FYAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 930) granting a ion to Geriah Collins; which 
was referred to the Committee of the le House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM M’CLURE. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back the bill (S. 1910) granting a pension to William McClure; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ALONZO B. CHATFIELD. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re; 
back the bill (S. 1299) to increase the pension of Alonzo B. Chatfield; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES STACK. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 6665) for the relief of James S ; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 


and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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WERNER LENTZ. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 3158) for the relief of Werner Lentz; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS JEFFRIES. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported | gan 
back the bill (H. R. 200) granting a pension to Thomas Jeffries; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with adverse recommendations billsof the following titles; which 
were severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying 
reports printed: 

A bill (H. R. 290) granting a pension to William M. Amerman; 

A bill (H. R. 3584) granting a pension to Elisha E. Reynolds; 

A bill (H. R. 3886) spice Arrea Gf Hesham O Goes B. Staplin; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 4331) granting a pension to Meredith Parsons, 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
On motionof Mr. CULLEN, the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3111 tl 
the relief of Eliza R. Weller; and the same was referred to the 
mittee on War 

FRANCIS SCOTT. 


Mr. SUMNER, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 626) 
to increase the pension of Francis Scott; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN JOHNSON. ` 

Mr. SUMNER, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 2920) for the relief of John Johnson; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with adverse recommendations bills of the follow- 
ing titles; which were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 
ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6309) to increase the pension of Mrs. Nannie Cushman; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 5944) granting a pension to Hiram K. Choate. 
MERIT M. OAKLEY. 


Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported, 
as a substitute for H. R. 458, restoring the pension of Merit M. Oakley, 
a bill (H. R. 6927) granting a pension to Merit M. Oakley; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

LEONARD KING. 

Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also ye 
ported, as a substitute for H. R. 484, for the relief of Leonard King, 
bill (H. R. 6928) granting a pension to Leonard King, dependent fat! 
of Miles King; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN D. BRIDGES. 

Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 481) for the relief of 
John D. Bridges; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN BOSTATER. 

Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 4440) for the relief of 
John Bostater; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM R. MILLER. 


Mr. HOLMES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3000) 
for the relief of William R. Miller; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH S$. BARBOUR. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 

back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 689) granting a 


pension to Elizabeth S. Barbour; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the aceompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
NELSON GAMMONS. 
Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6461) 
granting a pension to Nelson Gammons; which was referred to the ' 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompaning report, ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4837) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Phillips; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ROSE DOUGHERTY. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6173) 
for the relief of Rose Dougherty; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Houseon the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


MARGARET G. HALPINE. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 

- | ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6480) 

granting a pension to Margaret G. Halpine; which was referred to the 

Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations the following bills and peti- 
tions; which were severally laid on the table, and the accompanying 
reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6710) for the relief of Abraham Van Assum; 

A bill (H. R. 6592) for the relief of Albert 8. Orton; 

A bill (H. R. 6593) for the relief of Marshall N. Cook; and 

Petition of Charles Shivers, jr., late hospital steward of the United 
States steamer Princess Royal. 


MES. LUCY LE G. JEFFERS. 


Mr. STRUBLE. I do not desire to make a report at this time, but 
if in order I wish to call attention to a report made by me from the 
Committee on Pensions on the 30th of April, for the purpose of having 
a correction made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Under direction of the Committee on Pensions I 
made a report on the 30th of April on a bill for the benefit of Mrs. 
Lucy Le G. Jeffers. It seems that two bills had been introduced for the 
relief of Mrs. Jeffers, and I accompanied the report which I made with 
the wrong bill, with House bill No. 2998, for the relief of Mrs. Lucy 
Le G. Jeffers, widow of the late Commodore William M. Jeffers, when 
the House bill No. 3661 should have been the one reported. I would 
like to have the last bill named by me substituted for the other bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can now report that bill, and the 
oa ir will direct that it take the place on the Calendar of the other 

ill. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I now report back with a favorable recommenda- 
tion from the Committee on Pensions the bill (H. R. 3661) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucy Le G. Jeffers. 

The SPE\KER. The bill just reported by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. STRUBRLE] from the Committee on Pensions will be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, to take the place of 
a bill heretofore erroneously reported by him. 

The bill was accordingly referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar. 

THOMAS THATCHER. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire, from the Committee on 

ported back’ with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3483) for 
the relief of Thomas Thatcher; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED G. HATFIELD. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1368) for the relief of 
Alfred G. Hatfield; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

HENRY J. FELTUS. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill Si R. 5013) for the re- 
lief of Henry J. Feltus; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 
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ETHAN A. SAWYERS. 


Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported ad- 
versely a bill (H. R. 3797) forthe relief of Ethan A. Sawyers; which was 
laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed, 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, ETC. 


Mr. BARBOUR, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back the joint resolution (H. Res. 241) providing for the publi- 
cation of the continued report of the Columbia Hospital for Women and 
Lying-in Asylum, and moved that the committee be di from its 
further consideration, and that the same be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MONUMENT TO THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. WOODWARD, from the Committee on the Library, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5410) forthe completion of the 
monument to Mary, the mother of W: n, at Fredericksburg, Va. ; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

REBECCA GOODRICH. 


Mr. CONNOLLY, from the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, reported back with a favorable recom- 
mendation the bill (H. R. 3253) for the relief of Rebecca Goodrich; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The remainder of the committees were then called. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the list of committees to be called. 
Some tlemen who were not gerent when their committees were 
called desire to make reports, and if there is no objection the Chair will 

ize them to do so. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL HOME IN MICHIGAN FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
a bill (H. R. 6929) to provide for the location of a branch National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Michigan; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. C EON, from the Committee on Military A also re- 

rted back the bill (H. R. 5050) to authorize the location of a home 
for disabled volunteer soldiers in the State of Michigan; and the bill 
(H. R. 5521) to amend chapter 3 of Title LIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, entitled ‘‘ National homes for disabled volunteer 
soldiers,’’ by adding thereto section 4838, for which the bill (H. R. 
6929), previously reported, was intended as a substitute; and the same 
were laid upon the table. 

SONE & FLEMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4183) for 
the relief of the Sone & Fleming Man: ing Company (limited), 
ot the city of New York; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. GREENLEAP, from the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, reported a bill (H. R. 6930) to in- 
crease pensions in cases, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

ASSISTANT NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS. 

Mr. HARMER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6516) regulating the 
appointment of assistant naval constructors; which was placed on the 
House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM C. DODGE, 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5917) for the relief of William 
C. Dodge; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
adversely the following bills; which were severally laid upon the table, 
and the accom ing reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 2165) granting a pension to Robert Bryant; 

A bill (H. R. 2166) ting a pension to James Kitclien; 

A bill (H. R. 3652) for the relief of Benjamin Burchett; and 

A bill (H. R. 4967) for the relief of Robert M. Dore. 

TAXATION OF BANK SHARES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SPRIGGS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 


ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R..6629) tax- 
ing shares of incorporated banks in the District of Columbia as other 
personal property; which was referred to the House Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN MARINE CORPS. 

Mr. McADOO, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1852) to regulate ap- 
pointments and promotions in the staff of the Marine Corps; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

SALE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AT HARPER’S FERRY. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1628) authorizing and 
directing the sale of the real estate and riparian rights now owned by 
the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in the State of West Virginia; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. A 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. WILLIS. I rise to make a privileged report. By instruction of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors I report a bill making appropri- 
ations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other p This is the bill 
commonly known as the river and harbor bill. I ask that it may be 
printed with the accompanying report and recommitted. 

It is proper to state that upon one item in this bill—thatin relation 
to the Hennepin Canal—the committee were divided. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] and other members of the commit- 
tee, including myself, were of the opinion that this item was not prop- 
erly before the committee. Instead, however, of filing a minority re- 
port, we have reserved to ourselves the right to oppose this item in the 
House and to give our reasons for that opposition when the matter 
comes up for discussion. . . 

Mr. HAMMOND. I reserve points of order on the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 6931) wasread a first and second time, 
accompanying report, recommitted and ordered to be prin 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SLOCUM. I move that the House proceed to the consideration 
of business on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting that motion the Chair thinks it 
proper to state there is thought to have been some mistake about an 
objection made to the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
sox] for the consideration of a bill in relation to the unlawful occu- 
pancy of the public lands. The Clerk will report the title of the bill 
again, and the Chair will then ask whether there is objection. 

Mr. PAYSON. Before the Clerk reads the title I desire unanimous 
consent, if it be in order, to occupy two minutes in explaining the bill 
before objections are called for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement—— 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. PAYSON. By whom? 

Mr. MORRISON. By your colleague. 

Mr. PAYSON. I have a right to know, I suppose. 

Mr. MORRISON. Very well, sir; you know. : 
Mr. BELFORD. I object hereafter to anything being done b; 
unanimous consent. j 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SLocum], that the House now proceed to the 
consideration of business on the Speaker’s table, 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 70, noes 64. 

mr BROWNE, of Indiana. I make the point that no quorum has 
vo . 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, and Mr. SLO- 
CUM were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 102, noes 59. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Ido not insist further upon the demand 
for a quorum. 

So the motion to proceed to the consideration of business on the 
Speaker’s table was agreed to. 

REPEAL OF TEST-OATH. 


The first business on the Speaker’s table was the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3926) to repeal the act of July 2, 1862, and 
such sections of the Revised Statutes of the United States as perpetu- 
ate the oath prescribed in said act. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendments of the Sen- 
ate. The House will be in order. 

Mr. BELFORD. I rise to a question of privilege. I am a member 


with the 


of this House; and I have a right to know what is being read at the 
Clerk’s desk. 
tess SPEAKER. TheChair thinks so, and is endeavoring to obtain 
order, 
Mr. BELFORD. If gentlemen on the floor can not keep quiet, I 
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think they should be put under the supervision of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 


The SPEAKER. Gentlemen in the rear of the seats will please 
stop conversation. 
The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows : 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert : 

“ That section 1218 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and is here- 
by, amended so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 1218. No person who held a commission in the Army or Navy of the 
United States at the Seong of the late rebellion, and afterward served in 
any yep À in the military, naval, or civil service of the so-called Confederate 
either of the States in 


States, or o! insurrection, during the late rebellion, shall 
be appointed to gh pornon in the Army or Navy of the United States.’ 
“SEC, 2. That on 1756 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, re- 


pealed ; and hereafter the oath to be taken br aay petsona elected or appointed 
to any office of honor or either in the civil, tary, or naval service, ex- 
ceptthe President ofthe United States, shall be as prescribed in section 1757 ofthe 
Revised Statutes. But this repeal shall not affect the oaths prescribed by ex- 
isting statutes in relation to the performance of duties in special or particular 
subordinate offices and employments. 

“Sec, 3. That the provisions of this act shall in no manner affect any ri = 
‘duty, claim, ee or penalty now existing or already incurred; and al 
and every such right, duty, claim, obligation, an poets. be heard, tried, 
and determined, and effect shall be given thereto, in the same manner as if this 
act had not been k 

“‘ Sec, 4, That section 82%W0ofthe Revised Statutes, ety! certain disqualifi- 
cations on grand and petit jurors in the courts of the United States, and section 
821 of the Revised Statutes, prescribing an oath for grand and petit jurors in the 
courts of the United States, be, and thesame are hereby, repealed.’ 

“ Amend the title of the bill soasto read: ‘An act amending the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States in respect of official oaths, and for other purposes.’ ” 


Mr. COX, of New York. I move to concur in the amendments of 
the Senate; or if any gentleman would like to non-concur, I am willing 
that motion shall be made. ‘ 

Mr. KEIFER. Would it not be better to refer the bill, with the 
amendments of the Senate, to the Committee on the Judiciary ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. No, sir. I am informed by Senators on 
both sides that they have done just about as well as they can do with 
the bill. Thatis the opinion of Senator LoGAN and Senator GARLAND. 

Mr. KEIFER. Our own Judiciary Committee has not examined the 
matter, I believe. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to concur in the amendments of the 
Senate. I will state that thissubstitute relieves Congressmen from the 
pee pr to take the iron-clad oath; it also relieves jurors from dis- 
‘qualification on account of inability to take that oath. It continuesin 

ae the old law so far as concerns future Presidents of the United 
tates. 

The third section of the Senate substitute saves all rights, prevents 
all ibility of trouble growing out ofthe repeal of the test-oath. It 
is, I think, the general sentiment that this oath should be repealed as 
to Senators and Representatives in Congress and as to jurors in the 
United States courts. 

It leaves the law stand so far as the President of the United States 
hereafter to be elected is concerned, and compels him to take the old 
iron-clad oath in case he was a rebel, so called. 

It keeps the present law in existence so far as it concerns officers who 
hold commissions under the United States and who graduated at West 

- Point or Annapolis. Therefore this bill as amended is not all I could 
wish. It isall Icould get, I know, bya committeeof conference. The 
Senate has passed it, the Judiciary Committee in the Senate have ap- 
proved it, and I call the previous question on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

TheSPEAKER. Ifthere be no objection, the amendment to the title 
will also be concurred in. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. COX, of New York, moved to reconsider the votes just taken; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (H. R. 1015) for 
the relief of Fitz-John Porter, returned from the Senate with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following : 

“ That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to a int Fitz-John Porter, late a 
major-general of the United States Volunteersand a brevet brigadier-generaland 
colonel of the Army, to the position of colonel in the Army of the United States, 
of the same grade and rank held by him at the time of his dismissal from the 
Army by sentence of court-martial promonya January 27, 1863, and, in his dis- 
cretion, to place him on theretired-listof the Army as of that grade, the retired- 
list being t rho Crevice gre in number to that extent; and all laws and parts of 
Jaws in conflict herewith are suspended for this purpose only: Provided, That 
said Fitz-John Porter shall receive no pay, compensation, or allowance whatso- 
ever prior to his appointment under this act.” 


Mr. KEIFER. I move the reference of that bill to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I move to amend by substituting for that motion 
that the House non-concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. That can not be moved as a substitute. 

Mr. SLOCUM. Then I move as an amendment to the gentleman’s 
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motion that the Committee on Military Affairs have power to report at 
any time. 

Mr. RANDALL. A motion to concur or non-concur has precedence, 
I think. 

Mr. KEIFER. That would change the standing rule in reference to 
this bill that the first motion in coming up as it does is a motion for 
reference. 

Mr. RANDALL. If I recollectarighta motion to concur or a motion 
to non-concur has precedence over a motion to refer. 

Mr. KEIFER. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. RANDALL. Imay be, but I think not, 

Mr. KEIFER. The rule provides the order, and a motion to refer 
takes precedence. 

Mr. RANDALL. The House has the right to conclude legislation 
by such motion of concurrence rather than to retard action by a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. KEIFER. Allow me to say the gentleman has reference to mat- 
ters not on the Speaker’s table, when a motion to concur ora motion to 
non-concur may be made and will take precedence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I may have forgotten and confused the old with 
the new rule, but I think not. 

The SPEAKER. The rule will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i i f, it shall be in order to enter- 

“he arte tar ine teemaae Ls it vy og business on the Speaker’s 

moia wat the motion prevailing, Speaker shal! dispose of in the follow- 
i essages Presid: d other executive communications. 

Fin. M ppan pigs aio. ana amendments proposed by the Senate 
OMe Bilis and resolutions from the Senate on their first and second reading, 
that they be referred to committees or put on their passage 5 and the motions 
so to refer shall have precedence of all other motions touching their ition, 

Fourth. Engrossed bills and bills from the Senate on their third ing. 


The SPEAKER, That rule, as to references, relates only to Senate 
bills, and this is a House bill with a Senate amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. The theory of the rule, and of all rules indeed, is 
in the direction of completing legislation by concurrence in amend- 
ments between the two Houses. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the rule to be read also in 
reference to priority of motions, from which it appears there is nothing 
contained in the written rules of the House on this subject. It isa 
matter of practice only. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I hope the House will vote down the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


4. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but to fix 
the day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a ore ne | to lay 
on the table, for the previous question (which motions shall be decided with- 
out debate), to pone to a day certain, to refer or amend, or to postpone in- 
definitely, which several motions shall have precedence in the fo: ing order; 
and no motion to postpone to a day certain, torefer, or to postpone indefinitely, 
pv À decided, shall be again allowed on the same day atthe same stage of the 
question. 


The SPEAKER. It will be observed that this rule does not seem to 
have any application to House bills with Senate amendments. The 
Chair is not aware of any positive rule of the House on that subject. 
It is a mere matter of practice. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the practice has been to give precedence to 
motions which have for their object the completion of legislation. 

Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Speaker, we have passed this bill through the 
House. It went to the Senate. The Senate added an amendment to 
it. It came back here, and the only thing for us to do is to concur or 
non-concur in that amendment of the Senate. If the House refuses to 
concur, it must, in the nature of things, go to a committee of confer- 
ence. This attempt, then, to have it referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs is a stealthy attempt to avoid doing justice to a man 
whom General Grant, one of the greatest generals of your Army, said 
had been treated with contumely and injustice. I say, under the rules 
of this House, the only procedure is to concur or non-concur in the 
Senate amendment, and then, if we non-concur, to send the whole sub- 
ject to a conference committee. 

I have been in this House for eight years, and I have never under- 
stood that it adopted any other rule, and I do not propose to stand by 
the Republican side of prejudices or partisanship in this case against 
the greatest general of the American Army, who has certified to the 
fact that injustice has been done to this man. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I move the previous question. 

Mr. BAYNE. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAYNE. What motion is now pending ? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. KEIFER] has moved 
to refer the Senate amendments to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. SLocum] moved to non-concur 
in the Senate amendments, and the point of order was made that the 
vote should first be taken upon the motion to non-concur. 

Mr. BAYNE. I move that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that motion would take preced- 
ence. 
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Mr. BAYNE. I desire to say a word upon that subject. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I have demanded the previous question. 

Mr. BAYNE. That may beso, but the law can not be and should 
not be applied to this case; and I have the floor now and I will not yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York insist upon 
the demand for the previous question ? 

Mr. SLOCUM. Ido. 

Mr. BAYNE. Not while I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The demand was made before the gentleman took 
the floor. 

Mr. BAYNE. But I have the floor now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the demand for the previous question was made before the 
gentleman obtained the floor; and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, it 
will be remembered, obtained the floor upon the statement that he de- 
sired to make a erin yep inquiry, pang of course, gave him the 

ee eee ‘or that purpose only. 
Mr REED. But can the previous question be moved until the point 
of order is decided as to which motion takes precedence ? 

The SPEAKER. Pending the point of order the Chair thinks not, 
and that the demand for the previous question would have no effect. 

Mr. REED. Is it not necessary, then, before the previous question is 
moved, to know on what it can be moved ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, and was about to decide the 
point of order. 

Mr. REED. Therefore the point of order must be decided before the 
previous question is ordered. A 8 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to have read, as bearing upon this sub- 
ject, what I send to the desk from the Digest. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONCURRENCE. 


[The question which first arises on a resolution, amendment, or conference 

rt, ison concurrence. And as the negative of concurrence amounts to the 

y eirs of non-concurrence, no question is afterward put on the latter mo- 

tion, This, however, does not apply in the Committee of the Whole to a nega- 

tive vote on a motion to lay aside a bill to be reported favorably to the House. 

In such case the bill is not to be reported adversely to the House, but retains its 
place on the Calendar and is subject to further d and amendment. | 


Mr. RANDALL. That bears directly upon this point, and I sub- 
mit the practice as there stated governs the House; therefore that the 
motion of the gentleman to concur takes precedence, for that being 
voted down is equivalent to non-concurrence and ends the subject. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Will the Chair permit me a moment ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. If the gentleman from New York had 
moved the previous question, the gentleman from Ohio could not have 
made the motion to refer. 

The SPEAKER. That was not done until after the motion to refer 
was made. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. But the gentleman from Ohio having made 
the motion to recommit to the Committee on Military Affairs, the ques- 
tion then came up whether the motion to concur took precedence of 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. No; if the gentleman from Iowa will permit the 
Chair to correct him, the question was whether the motion to non-con- 
cur had preference over the motion to refer the amendments to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, The Chair stated when the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania submitted his parliamentary inquiry that in his 
opinion the motion to concur would take precedence. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the Chair is sustained by the paragraph I 
have just caused to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so stated to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in response to his inquiry; and the question before the Chair is 
whether the motion to non-concur has preference over the motion to 
commit. 

Mr. RANDALL. And that motion is not necessary, because as shown 
by the practice of the House the adverse action of the House on the 
motion to concur is equivalent to a motion to non-concur. 

The SPEAKER. But that motion had not been made before the 
previous question was demanded. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Speaker, a moment upon that 
point. If the gentleman from Ohio had risen in his place and moved 
that the House concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment, 
nobody for a moment would have doubted that it was in order, for that 
is the common practice of parliamentary law. The motion to recom- 
mit takes precedence of the motion to amend, and consequently the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio takes precedence of a motion to 
non-concur, for a motion to amend would take precedence of a motion 
to concur. 

And I have no doubt—I may be wrong; I hesitate always to oppose 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL], knowing how well 
versed he is in parliamentary law—but I have no doubt if the House 
wants to refer before it considers the question of concurrence or non- 
concurrence, it can do so, and do so in conformity with the rules. 

Mr. KEIFER. It is very obvious that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania states the rule accurately when he says the motion to concur 
shall take precedence of the motion to non-concur, But that is not 


the question presented here. It is the question whether a motion to 
refer to one of the standing committees shall take precedence of the 
motion to non-concur, which I understand is the motion made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Stocum]. Now, Mr. Speaker, if 
the motion to refer can be made at all it must take precedence of a 
motion to concur or non-concur. If we are to vote on the motion to. 
concur or non-concur first, we in so doing dispose of the whole matter: 
and take it outof the power of the House to refer a bill with Senate- 
amendments to one of thestanding committees of the House; and it is. 
impossible to reach the motion to refer at all. 

i Mr. RANDALL. Well, the will of the majority prevails, neverthe- 


ess. 

Mr. KEIFER. Ilike that statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania very well. I have always believed in the doctrine that the 
will of the majority should prevail. But this is a question of how that 
will shall be expressed; whether the majority shall be allowed to vote 
on a question of reference, or whether we shall give such construction. 
to our standing rules as shall cut off the making of one of the most 
appropriate motions provided by the rules, to wit, a motion to refer 
a subject-matter before the House to one of the standing committees 
of the House. The gentleman’s construction of the rule would de- 
prive the House of the right to have this matter referred to a committee 
for consideration; it would deprive the House of the right to have that 
question voted upon at all. 

It is very true that the House can decide this question by a majority. 
It can vote down the motion for a reference, as in the case of bills from 
the Senate on their third reading, as to which it is very clear from para- 
graph 5 of Rule XXIV, the motion to refer is the first motion in order. 

e gentleman from Pennsylvania might just as well state, as against 
that, that it abridges the right of the House, because the House might 
want to consider in the first instance, and not to vote on the question 
of reference. 

The practice has been, I submit, that a motion to refer any matter 
that may be found on the Speaker’s table shall take precedence. Then 
a motion to concur or a motion to non-concur may be in order, and if 
both are made the former takes precedence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I dissent from the view expressed by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. There being, as has been stated by the Speaker, no rule 
absolutely fixing, in the condition in which this bil] is, the priority of a 
motion to refer or a motion to concur, we are left to the practice as 
stated in the passage of the Manual which I have caused to be read; and 
if the gentleman from Ohio now insists that when a bill which has been 
passed by the House and returned from the Senate with amendments 
is reached on the Speaker’s table a motion can be interposed to refer be- 
fore a motion of concurrence or non-concurrence, I ask the decision of 
the Chair on that question. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I withdraw the motion for the previous question. 
` The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SLOCUM} 
withdraws his demand for the previous question and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] moves to concur. 

Mr. BAYNE. I move to concur, and I want to say a word on that 
motion. 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman pardon me one moment? Has 
the Chair decided the question of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion to concur under the 
practice of the House has precedence over a motion to refer to a com- 
mittee. Substantially it comes tothesamething. It is merely a ques- 
tion which motion shall come first. If a majority of the House is in 
favor of committing, it can vote down the motion toconcur. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SLocum] withdrew his demand for the 

revious question, and thereupon the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. BAYNE} obtained the floor and made the motion to concur. 

Mr. KEIFER. I do not take an appeal from the decision of the _ 
Chair, but I will say I do not think it is in accordance with the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the purpose of all parliamentary 
law is to bring the two Houses together if possible, and if there is no. 
positive rule to the contrary such a practice should be adopted as will 
tend to produce that result at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have only a word or two to say. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania five 
minutes. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have made my motion and speak in my own time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
has the floor. 

Mr. BAYNE. This bill as it comes back from the Senate is substan- 
tially the same bill as passed the House. An impression went abroad 
and was published in some of the newspapers of the country that the 
bill which was passed by the House allowed back pay. That was not 
the fact. I myself had proposed an amendment in the House with the 
concurrence of the gentleman on my right who supported the bill, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LonG], and with the concurrence 
of the gentlemen on that side who agreed to it that there should be no 
back pay; and we inserted words in the bill in the shape of an amend- 
ment that shut out all back pay. The bill was passed by the House in 
that form. It was the understanding of every one in the House that 
it did not carry with it back pay. It went over to the Senate and the- 
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Senate modified the bill in a single particular; thatis, it emphasized or 


made perhaps a little more definite or more explicit the proposition of 
the bill that it should not carry back pay. ; 

Nobody wants the bill to carry back pay; nobody expects it to carry 
back pay. The bill is now just what the friends of Fitz-John Porter 
ask for and insist upon. I say that good faith to Fitz-John Porter, good 
faith to the integrity of legislation, requires that we shall vote to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment and let this bill go to the President for 
his approval or disapproval. That is all that is involved in this motion 
to concur. It is simply a concurrence in the proposition put in the bill 
by the Senate, which proposition means exactly the same as the propo- 
sition which was put into the bill by the House. The proposition of 
the Senate perhaps makes the meaning a little more clear and a little 
more explicit, but nevertheless it means that and means nothing more. 

I say, therefore, that the fair, square, honest vote on this bill is to 
vote to concur in the Senate amendment and let the bill go to the Pres- 
ident for his approval or disapproval. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think we shouldbe heard in opposition to this mo- 
tion to concur. I do not expect to take more than a minute or two for 
what I havetosay. The pending proposition is to concur with the Sen- 
ate in an amendment to a bill passed by the Housesometime since. There 
is nothing very materially different in the amendment of the Senate 
from the original bill, unless it be in the respect mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

I donot propose to discuss now the broad merits of the proposed leg- 
islation. I am satisfied with what I have hitherto said upon that sub- 
ject. I believe that to enact this bill into a law will be a very danger- 
ous precedent, and I am sorry that it has been reserved to this Con, 
to consummate this outrage upon the patriotic and brave soldiers of the 
country. 

But my purpose in rising was to call attention to what I have not 
hitherto heard mentioned this session, though it ge bave been. This 
is a proposition that is startling in this respect: this bill proposes to 
create an entirely new office, one that is wholly unknown to the law 
or to the Constitution of the United States. The proposition is to create 
the office of ‘‘a colonel in the Army.” There never was such an office 
in the United States Army as ‘‘a colonel in the Army.” Some gentle- 
men may wish to controvert that, but I guess they will not. 

There are colonels of regiments in the Army; there are perhaps col- 
onels connected with the staff corps of the Army, both in the volunteer 
and regular Army. But the proposition of this bill is to create a new 
office. Of course that proposition standing alone by itself might be 
done by law. 

But what is proposed still further is to declare by this bill that that 
single office created by this proposed law shall be only filled by the 
President of the United States in exercising his constitutional power, 
by the appointment of one man, to wit, Fitz-John Porter, a man who 
was dismissed from the service, after a full trial, for disobedience of 
orders, &c. Therefore the constitutional power of the President to 
make appointments is here limited so that he has not the discretion 
which was given him by the Constitution to make selections to fill an 
office created by law. I need not stop to read that portion of the Con- 
stitution. 

This method of legislation would enable the Congress of the United 
States to usurp all the executive power to fill offices created by law, or 
to compel the President to fill such offices by just such persons as 
the Congress might name. Suppose, for instance, we should create an 
additional judge of the United States court; we might say that the 
office of judge of the court so:created for such and such a district, or 
whatever ju we chose to make it, shall be filled by the President by 
the appointment of John Smith or some other person named by Con- 
gress. We could in that way always direct the President in the exer- 
cise of his appointing power, and take away from him that discretion 
which was supposed to have been secured to him and was secured to 
him by the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. RANNEY. Itis not obligatory upon the President in this case. 

Mr. KEIFER. Itissuggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. RANNEY] that it is not obligatory upon the President to appoint 
Fitz-John Porter to this office of ‘‘a colonel in the Army;’’ that it is 
only a matter of discretion. But suppose we were creating an addi- 
tional justice of the Supreme Court, as has been done in years past by 
Congress increasing the number of the justices of that court; we might 
say that for the office of justice of the Supreme Court so created the 
President might exercise his discretion by appointing the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RANNEY], which would be a very good ap- 
pointment, no doubt. Butif we followed in that bill the terms of this 
bill it would not leave the President the right to appoint to that office 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. POLAND]. 

I do not know that I desire to pursue this matter further at present. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEoN] has intimated to me 
that he desired some time upon this matter. I will ask him how much 
time he wants? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I should like to have fifteen minutes. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will yield to the gentleman for fifteen minutes and 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. This bill is now before the House once more and 


comes to us in precisely the form which my amendment would have 
given it, if adopted, on the Ist of February last. At that time, as ap- 
pears from the RD, I moved tostrike from the bill the words ‘‘to- 
gether with all the rights, titles, and privileges,” calling the attention 
of the House then to the fact that among those ‘‘rights, titles, and 
privileges” to which this bill would have restored Fitz-John Porter 
was the right, title, and privileges of a major-general of volunteers, which 
rank he held at the time of his dismissal. The Senate of the United 
States has adopted the amendment which this House then refused to 
adopt; and the bill is now before us for further consideration. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is to pass. I suppose that 
this amendment is to be concurred in. But before this act is consum- 
mated and before this last record upon this case is made in this House, 
I desire for the second and the last time to be heard for a few moments. 

I suppose, as was said the other day by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hewrrr] in debating the tariff bill, that though one should rise 
from the dead and bring a message to this House to-day protesting in 
the name of all the slain and all the heroes buried on a thou- 
sand bloody fields, it would not prevent the of this bill. Butif 
it be passed, Mr. Speaker, it shall be page vie Ty most earnest and 
repeated protest; and I stand here, Mr. Speaker, to make that protest, 
in the name of those 2,000,000 men who bore the flag of our country 
through four years of bloody war, against this act of sacrilege and to 
protest also in the name of the living heroes who gave their blood as the 
token of their devotion not only to the cause of their country, but also 
in token of their devotion to military subordination and obedience to 
orders. 

I come not this morning, Mr. Speaker, to address further words to 
the gentlemen on the other side of the House. I am satisfied it would 
be in vain. But I have a few words in conclusion to the gentlemen 
who sit about me on this side of the House.” During my five months’ 
of service here I have never yet found it necessary to utter the word 
“Democrat” or the word ‘‘Republican’’ in the debates here. Upon 
every measure that has come before me I have sought to act according 
to its merits, without regard to party lines. We are told that this is 
not and can not be made a party question; that there is nothing in the 
nature of the case that would constitute it a party question. ith all 
deference to my brethren on this side of the House who voted for this 
bill on its passage before, I beg to differ from them. I say that this 
is and from its nature must be to a certain extent and in a certain sense 
a party question. The policy of the two great parties in the prosecu- 
tion of the war is on trial here this morning, and more than that, Mr. 
Speaker, to-day the three greatest names of the Republican party, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Edwin M. Stanton, and James A. Garfield, are deeply in- 
volved; and you can not give a vote for this bill unless you give a vote 
to defame the name of Abraham Lincoln, to blacken the memory of 
Edwin M. Stanton, and to send down to posterity with obloquy the 
name of our last great martyr, James A. Garfield. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BELFORD. Tell us about General Grant. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Induetime. Mr. Speaker, just before the events 
involved in this bill transpired there occurred a great and wide de- 
parture between the two great parties in this country in regard to the 
prosecution of the war. 

When George B. McClellan, commander of the Army of the Potomac, 
changed his base from the Chickahominy to the James and withdrew 
from Malvern Hill to Harrison’s Landing, McClellan joined issue with 
Abraham Lincoln in regard to the policy of the prosecution of the war; 

and from that time on there was a vital difference of policy between 
the two great parties. ` 

The policy of the administration, which was arraigned by the elo- 
quent gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN ] in the closing speech 
of the previous debate on this bill, was the policy of emancipation, 
the prosecution of the war for the purpose of wiping out that great in- 
stitution which was the cause of the war. The policy of the Demo- 
cratic party as voiced by George B. McClellan in his famous letter from 
Harrison’s Landing was the perpetuation of the institution of slavery, 
the cessation of the war, and the reconstruction of the Union upon that 

On the 28th of June, 1862, George B. McClellan telegraphed from 
the front, saying: 

If I save this army now, I tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you— 
This was his telegram to the President of the United States— 
I owe no thanks to you or any other man in Washington. You have done— 
Addressing these words to Abraham Lincoln— 
you have done your best to sacrifice this army. 


A more indiscreet dispatch was never penned by a commanding gen- 
eral to his commander-in-chief. It was an attempt upon the part of 
George B. McClellan to alienate the allegiance and the loyalty and the 
fidelity of the great army which he commanded from the Goyernment, 
and to attach it to himself. It was a part of that same transaction of 
which General Daniel E. Sickles boasted in his after-dinner speech at De- 
troit two years ago at the reunion of the Army of the Potomac—that 
* McClellan might have been dictator of the United States.” Mr. 
Speaker, the man does not now live, the man never has lived, whocould 
be dictator of the United States. [Applause. ] 
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But George B. McClellan became from that time forth the mouthpiece 
and the voice of the Democratic policy of the war—the policy of the pres- 
ervation of the institution of slavery. Abraham Lincoln was the rep- 
resentative of the opposite policy. And here and now Fitz-John Porter 
stands as the exponent of the Democratic policy of the war. And those 
who oppose this bill stand here as the defenders of the administration 
of Abraham Lincoln and those who stood with him. Thereisa differ- 
ence heaven-wide between those two policies, and I believe this very 
difference of policies is the key-note of the disobedience of Fitz-John 
Porter at the battle of Manassas on the 28th of Angust, 1862. 

When this case arose George B. McClellan had perony re- 
moved from command of the Army of the Potomac. Division after 
division and corps after corps of his army had been taken from his 
command and placed under the command of General John Pope, who 
was in accord with the political policy of the administration. It was 
the fall determination of those who sympathized with McClellan, 
among them Fitz-John Porter, to restore that command once more to 
McClellan’s hands. There was but one way to do it, and that was to 
force the Army of the Potomac and the Army of Virginia back into 
the works around Washington, where McClellan by right of seniority 
would be commander of the reunited army. That was the key to the 
whole situation. It was an issue between the Democratic policy of 
the war with the preservation of slavery and Lincoln’s policy of the 
war, which was emancipation. 

And, gentlemen, we are here to-day enacting the last scene of that 
great contest. As I said before, I suppose this bill will be passed; but I 
appeal to gentlemen on this side of the House, if it be passed, it shall 
not be passed by the votes of those who belong on this side of the House. 
If the name of Abraham Lincoln is to be blackened let it come from 
the same hands that fought against him in the war. Let it come from 
the same men who, during those four years, were accustomed in their 
common s5 to denounce him as Lincoln the tyrant, as Lincoln 
the harlequin. If James A. Garfield’s memory is to be smirched here 
to-day, let it be done by the same men who in 1880 crawled under 
cover of darkness to write cabalistic figures on door-posts and fences, 
in order that they might by innuendo traduce the name of Garfield; 
by the same men who sent forged letters by the car-load to California 
and New Jersey, to obtain by fraud electoral votes which otherwise 
they could not have gained. I beg my Republican associates here not 
to lend their aid to complete and consummate this outrage and this 
sacrifice. 

I do not care here and now to re-enter upon the merits of this case. 
Since I addressed the committee before on this subject new evidence 
has come into my ion which I would be glad to present, but I 
suppose it will make no difference whatever. I have a letter from a 
gentleman who resides in this city who was then an officeron the staff 
of Major-General Pope, and on that night in question, the night of the 
27th and 28th of August, 1862, was sent back from Bristoe Station to 
Warrenton Junction to bring up a regiment which had been left on 
picket by oversight. He declares he marched over that very road that 
very night at the very hour Fitz-John Porter should have been march- 
ing over it, and it lay open and clear and bright under the starlight, 
and that anybody who tells him that there was any difficulty about 
marching that night knows not of what he affirms. 

I have another letter from an old commander of mine, who at that 
very time commanded one of the divisions of Reno’s corps, and he stated 
his command marched until after midnight on both those nights. He 
says he was present at a council of war on the 28th, when this matter was 
discussed, and there Maj. Gen. Phil. Kearny, in the presence of Gen- 
eral Popeand General McDowell and General Reno and General Stevens, 
declared to General Pope he need expect no co-operation from Fitz- 
John Porter, for he would afford none; that they were determined the 
Army of the Potomac should be forced back within the forts of Wash- 
ington, in order that McClellan might be restored to the command of 
the reunited armies. This brigade commander, I wish to say to my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], is no other than Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Leasure, who raised the One hundredth Pennsylvania ‘* round 
head ” regiment in his own city of Allegheny. 

So far as I am concerned I submit this question to this committee. 
If it is passed it will be, in my judgment, one of the greatest wrongs 
in history. It will be saying to major-generals in our regular Army 
that obedience or disobedience is a matter of choice with them and not 
a matter of military necessity. It will be revoking the judgment of 
the greatest court-martial that ever sat on this continent. It will be 
to dishonor the memory of Abraham Lincoln. It will be to consign 
to obloquy the names of Edwin M. Stanton and James A. Garfield. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KEIFER. I now yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr, Speaker, I desire very briefly to discuss the 
question which is now pending. It has been my fortune once or twice 
before to call the other side of the House back to the Constitution, and 
this morning I shall make a few remarks in that same line, and be- 
lieve that I shall be able to furnish some Democratic authorities, 
and which I will commend to the consideration of the other side. 


First I will read a provision of the Constitution of the United States 
touching the powers and duties of the President: 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, whose Sppoinuneni are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
pores, = the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of Depart- 
men! 

“t He shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint embassadors, &c., and all other officers of the 
United States.” It is to these words I invite attention. 

The sole limitation on the appointing power of the President is the 

te. 


Sir, we have before us a bill which manifestly creates the office of 
colonel in the Army of the United States, and after having created that 
office limits the President in making his selection of a proper person to 
fill it to one person—Fitz-John Porter. The other day a bill was here 
in which it was sought to limit the appointment of governors in the 
Territories to the persons resident within the Territories respectively, 
and I found gentlemen upon the other side of the House that agreed 
with me that that bill was a limitation upon the constitutional power 
of the President in making his appointments, and I have been informed 
that a committee of the Senate has so decided. Suppose that this bill, 
instead of creating the office of a colonel in the Army, had created the 
office of an additional judge of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and at the same time limited the appointing power of the President to 
a single individual to fill that high position; or suppose that it had been 
a law limiting the appointment of a judge or of a governor of a Terri- 
tory to one, two, three, or more individuals, would my friends defend 
the constitutionality of such a law? There is not an office or a position 
that I could not invoke here to illustrate the position I take. As to 
offices created by act of Congress, it is within the power of Congress to 
repeal the statutes creating them, and once having repealed the statute 
you can pass new laws creating new offices with the same jurisdiction 
as the old ones, and limiting the power of the President to fill them 
with a particular individual, if this bill is constitutional. But I have 
said, sir, that I had some Democratic authority upon the question. I 
have that which is entitled to consideration from the Democratic side 
of the House and which I trust they will respect. In 1821 a law was 
passed by Congress to reduce and fix the military and peace establish- 
ment of the United States. It will be remembered that at that time 
James Monroe was President of the United States. 

It was sought to limit the appointing power of the President to par- 
ticular individuals or classes of individuals that he should nominate as 
officers inthe Army. I believe that John C. Calhoun was then Secre- 
tary of War, and I have before me a message of the President to Con- 
gress, some portions of which I shall take the liberty of reading. This 
is what President Monroe says upon that question: 

In filling the original vacancies in the artillery and in the newly created office 
of adjutant-general, I considered myself at liberty to place in them any officer 
belonging to any part of the whole military establishment, whether of the staff 
or line, ee filling original vacancies, is offices newly created, it is m 
opinion, as a general penapis; that Congress have no right, under the Consti- 
tution, to impose any restraint by law on the power granted to the President so 
as to prevent his making a free selection of proper 
the whole body of his fellow-citizens. Without, however, entering here into 
that question, I have no hesitation in declaring it as my opinion t the law 


fully authorized a selection from any branch of the whole military establish- 
ment of 1815. 


A little further on in the same message he uses this language: 


Having already su, ted my impression that in filling offices newly created 
to which on no principle whatever any one could have a claim of right Con- 
could not, under the Constitution, restrain the free selection of the Presi- 
ent from the whole body of his fellow-citizens, I shall only further remark 
that if that impression is well founded all objections to these appointments must 
cease. If the law im such restraint it would in that case be void. But 
according to my judgment the law im 
Again, in another place, he says: 
If the right of the President to fili these original vacancies by the selection of 
officers from soy branch of the whole military establishment was denied he 
would becompelled to place in them officers of the same grade whose corps had 
been reduced and they with them. The effect, therefore, of the law as to those 
appointments would be to legislate into office men who had been already legis- 
lated out of office, taking from the President all agency in their appointment. 
Such a construction would not oniy be subversive of the obvious principle of 
the Constitution but utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the law itself, since 
it would provide offices for a particular grade, and fix every member of that 
grade in those offices at a time when every other grade was reduced, and among 
them generals and other officers of the highest merit, 


Mr. DORSHEIMER. From what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. May I ask the gentleman from New York a 
question ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. After I have answered the question of my coll e. 
He asks from what I am reading. I am reading Niles’s Register, from 
March, 1822, to September of that year. This I believe is the new 
series which I hold in my hand, and the message from which I read, 
and to which I call the attention of the House, will be found on page 
410 and following. 


ms for these offices from 


none, 
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Now I will yield to the gentleman from California, but as my time 
is limited I hope he will be as brief as he can. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. My question is this: The offices about the filling 
of which the gentleman has just been reading were permanent offices, 
as I understand; they continued and were to be filled successively as 
long as the law stood. Is that the case? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have not looked particularly to see if there was a 
limitation upon the time those offices were to be held, but I presume 
there was none. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Then I will ask the gentleman this question. 
In his experience does he not know Congress has authorized the ap- 
pointment—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. My time being limited, I will anticipate the ques- 
tion. I do know that Congress has passed repeated acts authorizing 
the President to nominate to the Senate and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint men to the Army with a provision 
afterward in the law for theirretirement. I know all that, and I know 
there is precedent for this bill. But I believe the time is now reached 
when we may as well meet that constitutional question and have it 


disposed of. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. What will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] do with the acts of already ? The law pro- 
vides that the President shall not have the right of selection of officers 
of the Army below the rank of general. All others are promoted in 
accordance with and his choice is limited by the rule of seniority. 
What would he do with the law making Grant General of the armies, 
and after Grant’selection to the Presidency promoting Sherman to be 
General and Sheridan to be Lieutenant-General? There was the act 
restoring Granville O. Haller to the Army after that officer’s dismis- 
sal. A bill recently passed to place General Averill on the retired-list 
and many other acts of the same nature have become laws. Certainly 
if these laws are unconstitutional the courts have never so decided, and 
the Congress is late in finding out the fact. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The first point by the question I can not 
in my limited time discuss at any length. If the laws regulating pro- 
motions can be defended as constitutional, it will be under that clause 
of the Constitution which grants to Congress the power ‘‘ to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces of the 
United States.” There may be some other provision; I have none in 
my mind that justifies promotions under a rule of seniority; but this 
provision, I believe, is the warrant for it, and was so understood and 
construed by the fathers of the Constitution, but it does not apply to 
or countenance the appointment cf a particular man from civil life to 
the office of colonel in the Army by act of Congress. And now, sir, I 
will read the act approved July 25, 1866, Thirty-ninth Congress, first 
session, (14 Stat., page 223,‘chapter 232), the law under which General 
Grant was made General of the Army: 


An act to revive the grade of General of the United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Representatives of the United States in Con- 
ge assembled, That the grade of * General of the Army of the United States” 

, and the same is hereby, revived ; and that the President is hereby author- 
ized, whenever he deem it expedient, to spolni by and with the adviceand con- 
sent of the Senate, a General of the Army ofthe United States, to be selected from 
among those officers in the military service of the United States most distin- 
guished for somes: skill, and ability, who, being commissioned as General, 
may be authori under the direction and during the pleasure of the President 
to command the armies of the United States, 


It will be noted, the General of the Army was to be ‘‘selected from 
among those officers in the military service of the United States most 
distinguished for courage, skill, and ability, who, being commissioned 
as General, may be authorized under the direction and during the 
pleasure of the President to command the Army of the United States.” 

Promotion on account of great merit and enlargement of authority 
may well besaid to come within the power ‘‘to make rules for the gov- 
ernmentand regulationof’’ the Army. Note, noone wasnamed. Allun- 
derstood upon whom the great honor would be conferred, and I doubt 
not, but for the constitutional provision I first read, General Grant 
would have been named in the law. I frankly say, however, I amen- 
tering somewhat into the field of conjecture upon that point, as I have 
not examined the debates or report of the committee that reported that 
act, if one was made. 

Mr. Speaker, admitting that laws have been passed that afford prece- 
dents for this bill is no answer to my objection. I ask if there is a 
lawyer upon either side of the House that believes a law of this charac- 
ter would be constitutional which provided for filling a civil office—any 
branch of it? And where lies the distinction? 

The constitutional question may never have been raised; but when 
raised it must be passed upon honestly. 

It is true that there are but very few authorities upon this question. 
In this case which I have before me the Senate considered the question 
of rejecting the nominations of President Monroe because he had not 
complied with the law. The question was fairly presented by a conflict 
between the Senate, the confirming power, and the President; and he 
said in reference to it, ‘‘ Congress has no power to limit me in making 
my nominations. I have the right to take my nominees from the body 
ot my fellow-citizens, I do not believe the law which you passed does 
limit me; you seem to think thatitdoes. If I am right and it does not, 


-| who must be appointed, and appointed as a cadet 


then for that reason my nominations are not to be rejected; on the other 
hand, if it does limit me, then I say the law is unconstitutional, and 
you can not reject the nominations because I have not regarded the 
restrictions.” 

I believe John C. Calhoun was then Secretary of War. Doubtless 
this message emanated from his pen. Certainly it is authority that 
should command respect from every gentleman upon the other side of 
the House. 

I hope this bill will be committed to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
that the very learned and able chairman. of that committee, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], with such associates as he has, includ- 
ing my very able colleague from New York [Mr. DoRSHEIMER], may 
bring in here a report passing upon this constitutional question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will yield me three 
minutes longer. 

Mr. KEIFER. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, we have passed several bills in this 
House in which the same principle is involved. This has become a 
serious question. I urge the House, on account of those bills and with 
reference to a multitude like them that are now pending on our Cal- 
endar, that this case, a leading case, be sent to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, that they may pass upon the question. And I can most 
properly urge itin view of this message delivered by a Democratic Presi- 
dent and which discusses this question, advancing the point and the 
argument which I have made here, or ratherrepeated. I desire further, 
in this connection, to have read from the Clerk’s desk the opinion of 
one of the ablest lawyers who ever adorned the United States Senate, 
upon this same question, the late Senator Carpenter. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


There is another grosser violation of the Constitution, which has existed so 
long that perhaps it never can be corrected ; and that is vided by law for the 
appointment of officers in the Army and Navy, and how they shall be promoted, 
General Sherman is as much an officer of the United States as the Chief-Justice, 
What does the Constitution say in regard to all officers of the United States? 
It says that the President shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall fet mes all the officers of the United States except where 
Ri law the appointment of inferior officers may be lod; with the President 

one, the h of Departments, or the courts of law. e commanding general 
of the Army is certainly not an inferior officer; and yet he is an officer of the 
United States, and so down through the ranks of the Army, the subordinate gen- 
erals to the colonels of regiments, and lieutenant-colonels, and majors, and cap- 
tains,and soon. They are all officers of the United States, who, the Constitu- 
tion says, shall be nominated by the President, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, be a Sore Paaprecen 

Where do we get the authority for declaring by law whom he shall nominate? 

the President happens to know that the man entitled by promotion to 
the next grade of rank is wholly unfit to perform its duties; the Constitution 
lays upon him the duty of nominating a suitable and proper man for that place; 
we pass a law providing that he shall not doso; that he shall appoint the next 
man below, fit or unfit; law is imperative. A man perfectly fit for a cap- 
taincy may be entirely unfit to be a colonel; the President may know it; but 
that has nothing to do with the question under our laws; he must promote the 
senior officer of the grade below, whether he believes him fit or unfit, because 
Congress has commanded him to do so. 

Now what authority has Congress to command him to appoint a particular 
man in the Army any more than it has inthe civilservice? Nothing whatever 
but usage, no! whatever but consistent and persistent, obstinate violation 
of the Constitution and encroachment upon the power of the Executive. 

Cadets at West Point by law are appointed, as it is called, by the President; 
but they are to be appointed upon the nomination of members of the House oi 
Representatives, each member of the House having the poue to nominateone, 

e is to be moved up the line 
by promotion, until he may be the commander-in-chief of the Army. 

We had here, I believe, at the last session a bill establishing a national board 
of health. What clause of the Constitution does that act reston? “Why,” it 
is said, “is not the preservation of the health of oe pees to the ex- 
istence of the nation?” Undoubted! 7: So is education essential to free govern- 
ment; so is matrimony, to say nothing of divorce, essential to the and 
well-being of society; but who would maintain that upon this ground sub- 
jects fall within the jurisdiction of Congress? 

These constant violations of the Constitution are setting daily and hourly a 
bad example to the people. Any violation of the Constitution tends to familiar- 
ize the mind with the idea that the Constitution is of no consequence when it 
stands in the way of our present wishes and purposes. 


Mr. KEIFER. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. PETERS]. 
I would inquire of the Chair how much time the 


Mr. KEIFER. I had an hour in the beginning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman now has fifteen minutes of his time 
remaining, and will have twelve minutes after the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PETERS] shall have occupied the three minutes now yielded 
to him. 

Mr. PETERS. Notwithstanding the lengthy discussion upon this 
bill in this House and in the Senate I believe there has been no change 
of public sentiment on this question. I believe that four-fifths of the 
ex-soldiers of the Union Army who were engaged in the battles of the 
hot days of August in 1862 are opposed to the passage of this bill in 
any form. I believe that nine-tenths of the survivors of those who 
served in the Union Army during the last war are opposed to the pas- 
sage of this bill, either in its original form or as amended by the 
Senate. 

I know that so far as the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent is concerned, whose population is composed largely of ex- 
soldiers, the sentiment is almost unanimous against the passage of this 
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bill. Since the last discussion of this question in this House I have 
received hundreds of letters from the soldier-constituents of the dele- 
gation in this House from Kansas, and not one of them but what has 
indorsed the action of the Representatives from that State upon this 
bill. 

I know more. I had occasion, in some remarks which I made in 
opposition to this bill, to say that I believed that the members of the 
court-martial who were yet living had no reason to change their judg- 
ment upon the question. I know that one of the members of that 
court-martial now living, but whose days upon earth are nearly num- 
bered, has seen no reason to change his opinion, but stands to-day by 
the decision of that court-martial. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. Will the gentleman permit me just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. PETERS. I have but three minutes. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. I would like to know how you know how 
he voted and how he stands? 

Mr. PETERS. Iknow froma man who heard him say how he stands 
at present on this bill. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. Then he violated his oath. 

Mr. PETERS. He did not. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. He did, if he made known his vote on this 

uestion. 
k Mr. PETERS. He did not make known his vote, but did approve of 
the judgment of the court-martial of which he was a member. 

The SPEAKER. The three minutes yielded to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. PETERS] has been exhausted. The gentleman from Ohio 
has nine minutes of his time remaining, instead of twelve, as the Chair 
state’! ashort time since. The Chair omitted to deduct from his time 
the th ee minutes last yielded to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscow.<]. 

Before the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEIFER] concludes his remarks 
the Chair desires to state, upon the question of order, that upon further 
examination and reflection he is satisfied that his ruling upon the ques- 
tion of order was notcorrect. The effect of such a ruling of course would 
be to prevent under any circumstances the reference of a Senate amend- 
ment to a committee of the House, because it is well established that 
a refusal to concur is equivalent to non-concurrence, while a refusal to 
non-concur is equivalent to concurrence. Therefore in either event the 
matter would be finally concluded in the House by the vote either to 
concur or non-concur, and there could be no reference to a committee. 

The Chair thinks that inasmuch as a refusal to refer to a committee 
does nut prevent a vote afterward on the other motions, the Chair was 
wrong in his ruling, and now holds that the vote should be first taken 
on the motion tocommit. It does not appear that the precise question 
now presented has heretofore been decided in the House. It is unques- 
tionably true, as stated in the extract read from the Digest, that the 
first question is upon concurrence—that is, as between the motion to 
concur and the motion to non-coucur—but so far as the Chair can 
ascertain it has never been decided that a motion to concur or to non- 
concur has precedence over a motion to commit or to postpone the con- 
siderationof the amendment. In the absence of any positive rule upon 
the subject, and in view of the fact that if the motion to commit is 
not put to the House before the motion to concur or non-concur it can 
not be voted on at all, the Chair thinks his former ruling ought not to 
be adhered to. 

Mr. KEIFER. Some other gentlemen had applied to me for some 
portion of my time, but they do not now ask for it. £ 

It was not my purpose to say anything more than to indicate the 
point against this bill which I have already made. I believe that if 
this bill shall pass it will be the duty of the President of the United 
States, in upholding the Constitution of the United States and in stand- 
ing firmly by the prerogatives of the President of the United States as 
secured by that Constitution, to veto this bill, and, even if the bill should 
be approved by the President, I believe it would be wholly unconsti- 
tutional and ought to be disregarded in consequence of its unconstitu- 
tionality, as it leaves no discretion to be exercised by the President of 
the United States in the appointment of Fitz-John Porter to the office 
of *‘a colonel in the Army.” 

We have had a General in the Army; we have had Lieutenant-Gen- 
erals in the Army; we have major-generals in the Army; we have brig- 
adier-generals in the Army. But we have no such office as colonel at 
large in the Army, and never had. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. But you have had major-generals and brigadier- 
generals created by law for the purpose of giving places to Sprigg, Car- 
roll, and others. 

Mr. KEIFER. The gentleman states something that has no possi- 
ble relation to this matter. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, it has, for those laws made the new offices 
f major-general and brigadier-general. 

Mr. KEIFER. The office of major-general is an office well known 
to the Army, and it is an office at large. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. This colonelcy is to be an office of colonel on the 
retired-list. The bill authorizes the President to make Fitz-John Por- 
ter a colonel on the retired-list; that is all there is of it. 

Mr. KEIFER. The gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS] 


o 


says that he is to go upon the retired-list. But he is first to be ap- 
pointed a ‘‘colonel in the Army,’’ a new office to be created, unknown 


now and in the past. And when this officeis created, we are to say to the 
President by law that he shall appoint to it the particular officer in the 
Union Army during the war who was found guilty upon trial of diso- 
bedience of orders, and to exclude all the distinguished officers of the 
Army now out of service, exclude all who went through the war and 
did their duty, exclude even the gentleman from California himself, 
with all his record of distinguished services, from appointment to this 
office, if he should choose to take the place. He and all others are to be 
excepted, and Fitz-John Porter, on whose brow is written condemnation 
by a court-martial which assembled and properly tried and solemnly 
convicted him, is to be appointed. 

But for Fitz-John Porter, on whose brow is written condemnation by 
a court that was properly assembled and which solemnly tried and con- 
victed him, we are proposing in the Congress of the United States to 
make a new office and take from the President his power to go at large 
among the citizens of the United States to fill this office. We propose 
to require by the terms of the bill that the President of the United States 
fill this office by appointing thereto one particular man, Fitz-John Por- 
ter. That is my constitutional objection. 

I did not intend to say anything against Fitz-John Porterhere. I do 
not think itis necessary. I have noticed in the public prints that he 
thanks the gentlemen on the other side of the House chiefly for voting 
for him. He sends greeting by letter published abroad—I have not a 
copy of it here—thanking the Southern gentlemen for voting for him, 
telling them that he is with them. That is the substance of the lan- 
guage of a letter written to a distinguished member of this House as 
I have seen it in the public prints. That of course he has a right to 
do. He should be grateful to those people who here upon this floor pro- 
pose to reverse judicial history in the war in order to relieve him from 
the sentence of a military court and restore him to the Army with pay 
henceforward. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SLOCUM. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to debate this bill. I 
believe that the House and the country have heard debate enough upon 
it, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KErrer] says that he rose with no 
intention of saying a word against General Porter. Iam very glad he has 
said something against him, and I think General Porter will himself be 
glad, because what he says against General Porter I think the General 
will regard as a compliment, and I think it will be so regarded by the 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I have only been sur- 
prised that the gentleman from Ohio did not summon here Mr. Charles 
Garfield and Elder and Works to sustain his cause in this instance, as 
he did a few days ago to sustain himself. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. KEIFER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I supposed that the gentleman 
in the peculiar exigencies of the case of Fitz-John Porter would get 
down to something or other that would be beneath the dignity of a 
member. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. SLOCUM. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. DORSHEIMER]. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Mr. Speaker, I should not address the House 
on this subject if I had not been requested to make a very obvious reply 
to the legal points which have been made by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KEIFER] and by my colleague from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that this bill creates a new office, and 
is for that reason unconstitutional. As I understood the argument, it 
was in brief this: that this bill authorizes the President to appoint 
Fitz-John Porter to the office of colonel in the Army, and that there 
is no such office as colonel in the Army. This criticism of the gentle- 
man from Ohio was plainly founded upon an entire misapprehension 
of the bill. This bill provides ‘‘ that the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint Fitz-John Porter, late a major-general of the United 
States volunteers and a brevet brigadier-general and colonel of the 
Army, to the position of colonel in the Army of the United States, of 
the same grade and rank held by him at the time of his dismissal.’’ 

Now, what was his e at the time of his dismissal? As I remem- 
ber—if I am wrong I hope some gentleman will correct me—he was a 
colonel of infantry. Therefore this bill by its express terms, instead 
of authorizing the President of the United States to appoint Fitz-John 
Porter a colonel in the Army, authorizes the President to appoint him 
a colonel in the Army of the eof colonel of infantry in the Army. 
Hence the bill is in no way liable to the criticism ofthe gentleman from 
Ohio, a criticism which is so easily disposed of that I am surprised it 
should have been made on the floor of this House. 

Now, as to the criticism of my colleague [Mr. Hiscock], I under- 
stand the point to have been that this billis unconstitutional for the 
reason that it limits the action of the President in making an appoint- 
ment to an office; that it is in other words a restriction upon the will 
or volition of the President in making an appointment to office. Now 
let me say to my learned colleague that this bill has directly the con- 
trary effect. Ii does not propose to limit the power of the President 
atall. It is designed to remove from a single citizen a disability under 
which that citizen rests. 
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Mr. HISCOCK. Will my colleague read that part of the bill which 
removes the disability ? 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I will. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let us have it read. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. The bill recites—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. No; Idonotcare forthe recitation. I desire to have 
read the portion which removes the disability. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I said the effect of the bill was to remove a 
disability. What the disability is, is recited in the preamble. 

Now I wish to proceed in the line of thought I was natae 

As the matter stands at present, there is one citizen in the United 
States as to whom the Presidential volition is restricted. By the decis- 
ion of a court-martial, and as the result of its proceedings, there stands 
one citizen upon whom the President can not confer an office. The 
effect of this bill is simply to enable the President of the United States 
to confer an office upon a citizen now under disability. 

Mr. CUTCHEON rose, 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. One moment; I want to finish my line of 
thought, and then I will consent to any questions. 

Does this bill in any event propose any restriction upon the Presiden- 
tial volition? I say no, for the reason that by the language of the bill 
the President will act or not just as he sees fit. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Perhaps my colleague will give me a minute 
or two longer. 

Mr. SLOCUM. Yes, I will yield five minutes. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. The act in that particular provides that the 
President be and he is hereby authorized to nominate and, by and with 
the advice and so on, to appoint. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to ask my colleague what word, what 
phrase, what language removes disability ? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And what disability does it remove? 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. As I have already said the whole effect of the 
provision is to remove a disability. Would there be any objection to 
pass this act if the disability did not exist? The preamble states a 
disability, and the only reason for the act is the existence of a disabil- 
ity, and the only effect is to remove it. When the act is passed the 
President is at perfect liberty to appoint or not appoint. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But the preamble recites—— 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Oh, let me proceed without interruption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I submit as to the first point it is clearly dis- 
posed of, and the bill is in no way liable to the objection that it creates 
a new office, because it appoints to an abstract colonelcy. It authorizes 
the appointment of Fitz-John Porter to the position of colonel of in- 
fantry in the United States Army, if it were a colonel of infantry, as I 
believe it was, which he held at the time of the court-martial. 

As to the constitutional point, I also submit this bill instead of limit- 
ing the Presidential choice expressly leaves it unfettered, and instead 
of limiting the number of citizens from whom he may choose it increases 
the number of citizens from whom he may choose. It increases the 
number of citizens from whom he may choose by adding one more man 
mow under disability to the great body of the community. 

Mr. SLOCUM rose. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I do not rise for the purpose of asking time, but I 
«do rise for the p 

Mr. SLOCUM. I can not yield. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am not going to makean argument but merely to 
make a suggestion. I suggest the propriety of its being referred to the 


‘Committee on the Judiciary, and let that committee report on the ques- 
tion I have presented. [Cries of ‘‘Oh,no!’’] There will be no objec- 
tion on this side of the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOCUM. I will yield now to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. LAIRD] for ten minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
‘the House that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: A 

A bill (S. 1477) to authorize the purchase of the Aqueduct Bridge 
or the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River at or near 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 2167) for the relief of the estate of J. J. Pulliam. 

FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. BELFORD]. 

Mr. BELFORD. One of the most gratifying experiences I ever had 
in the city of Washington occurred in the hall at Willard’s Hotel. 
There must have been from five hundred to a thousand ple there. 
The Republican convention was in session at Chicago, and I heard the 
tick of the telegram which announced that Roscoe Conkling, the grand 
Senator of the Republic, was nominating to that convention the great 
soldier of the nation, General Grant. That great general has passed 
his judgment on this case. He says injustice has been done, and I pit 


his judgment against that of General KEIFER or any other general on 
the floor of this House. 

Did you ever hear debate of such character as we have heard on this 
side of the House to-day? The gentleman from Michigan told us that 
it was a party question. Great heavens! Are men to be robbed of their 
rights and of justice in order to subserve the interests of political par- 
ties? Are we going to run the next campaign upon the theory that we 
have deprived a citizen of justice? Or are we going to have our plat- 
forms constructed on a tombstone and a set of grave-clothes? 

These are questions, gentlemen, which it is well enough for you to 
consider. The primary, the supereminent question for the consider- 
ation of honest men is, has injustice been done? If it has, let us cor- 
rect it. And I declare in the presence of this House that the consti- 
tutional quibbles gn ps up by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEIFER] are to give the 
President an excuse to veto this bill. That is the honest truth, in my 
judgment. I have heard this matter canvassed and discussed. I have 
heard it said that the President was in a quandary. And the gentle- 
man from New York and the gentleman from Ohio, who are trying to 
be the guardians and custodians of his conscience, are seeking to fur- 
nish an excuse by which he can be justified in vetoing this bill. 

Is General ROSECRANS a traitor? Is General SLOCUM a traitor? 
And have they not supported this bill? Take the blazing glory of 
General Grant and spread it like a mantle over your heads, and let it 
warm up your hearts and your consciences to do. justice in this case, 
where injustice has been done. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOCUM. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. For twenty years I have belonged to the 
Republican party, and it has been my pleasure during that time never 
to have had my fealty to that party questioned. During that time I 
have struck some hard blows at the Democratic party, and upon all 
political questions I have seen fit to do the same upon the floor of this 
House. 

But I thank God, Mr. Speaker, that I belong to that class of men who 
can rise above passion and prejudice when the rights of an individual are 
in question, whether that-individual be a Democrat or whether he be a 
Republican. Those gentlemen who to-day upon the floor of this House 
are rae the constitutional question, who are saying that it is uncon- 
stitutional to pass this bill for the relief of General Fitz-John Porter, bave 
stood here heretofore and have advocated and voted for bills to do away 
with the findings of courts-martial, and to restore to the ranks of the 
Army men who belonged to the Republican party. I say, gentlemen, 
that it comes with poor grace from men who have made that record, 
who have put their votes upon the records of this House in that line, 
to stand here to-day and talk about the unconstitutionality of this 
measure when it is applied to Fitz-John Porter, whereas they have here- 
tofore supported such measures when applied to other men. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will you please name one? 

Mr. RAY, of New York. My time is very limited. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Very well; name one, just one. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. I will name them from the record if the 
gentleman wishes, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Name one now; you make the charge now. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. I desire to call attention to one or two 
things. I regret very much that any feeling should have been exhib- 
ited between members upon the floor of this House. My colleague from 
New York who has this bill in charge [Mr. SLocum] can not be charged 
with being a traitor. If I recollect history correctly he led some por- 
tions of the Union Army in the campaigns in Virginia. If I have read 
history understandingly it was he who commanded one wing of the 
Union Army as it marched through Georgia and swung up through the 
States to Richmond. He stands here the life-long friend of General 
Fitz-John Porter, and, believing as he does that Porter was right, that 
Porter was unjustly dealt with, can we say aughtagainst him if he dis- 
plays some feeling when men take occasion unnecessarily to abuse and 
malign General Porter? Gentlemen, when you put the brand to the 
powder you must expect that flame and fire will follow. 

It were far better now, after twenty years of peace, that we act with 
deliberation; that we act with judgment. And I say it is poor policy, 
I say it is bad judgment, for gentlemen upon this side of the House to 
insinuate or to intimate that the supporters of General Porter were all 
rebels, or that they were all traitors, or that they were men who had 
no interest in the success of the Union cause. 

Mr. BRUMM But all here who were rebels are his supporters and 
friends. 

Mr. RAY, of New York. If I heard the roll-call aright, there was 
a brave and stanch Union General, ROSECRANS, whom the boys de- 
lighted to call ‘old Rosy,” who voted for the restoration of General 
Porter. [Applause on the Democratic side]. 

If I listened to the roll-call aright, there was heard the voice of that 
old Republican war governor of Pennsylvania who stood as the stanch- 
est, the bravest, and the truest in the old State of Pennsylvania duri 
that struggle [renewed applause on the Democratic side] and di 
more for the success of the Union cause than any other governorthrough 
the entire loyal North, and he supported the bill. Do you call him 
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disloyal? And General BAYNE and Colonel LYMAN, and LATRD, all 
Union soldiers, and Republicans then as now, they voted for the bill. 
Are they disloyal? And Governor LONG, three times the Republican 
governor of Massachusetts, and Judge PoLAND, of Vermont, the old 
enemy of the Ku Klux, and the fifteen other life-long Republicans here 
on this floor who voted for the bill, are they, were they ever disloyal ? 

After the vote was taken on this bill in the Senate I saw it announced 
in the public press that not one Union general there voted for the res- 
toration of General Porter to the Army. Gentlemen, you should not 
so blind yourselves, neither should the press of this country so blind 
itself or attempt to blind the people. If I have read history correctly, 
General WILLIAM J. SEWELL, of New Jersey, the honored Senator from 
that State, a gentleman who rose to the rank of major-general in the 
Union Army, was at the head of his brigade upon the battlefield of the 
second Bull Run. It was he who in the Senate of the United States led 
the supporters of General Fitz-John Porter. It was he, that loyal, that 
brave, that generous, that patriotic Union general, who, in an able and 
eloquent speech, advocated the cause of Fitz-John Porter, and, sir, he is 
a Republican. Then no longer publish such things to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other fact to which I desire to call atten- 
tion. Gentlemen have stood on this floor time and time again, and 
have undertaken to assert that this member or that member of the 
court-martial that tried General Porter then voted against him and 
have ever since stood by their opinion. They say that the lamented 
and the loved Garfield the President we all honored and 
believed in the guilt of Fitz-John Porter to the day of his death. 

Gentlemen, have you looked at the letter that Garfield wrote to Gen- 
eral Porter in which he apologizes, in which he tells him that he has 
introduced a bill or a measure for his relief and that he is willing that 
the new evidence shall be examined? And, sir, when he came to sign 
and address that letter he addressed itto Maj. Gen. Fitz-John Porter. 
Now I ask, if Garfield believed that General Fitz-John Porter was a 
guilty man, and that he had been justly deprived of the rank of a major- 
general in the Army, could he have so stultified himself as fifteen 
years afterward to address him as Maj. Gen, Fitz-John Porter? 

Sir, itisincredible. Each member of that court was sworn to eternal 
secrecy, and if any member of that court has proven false to that oath 
he stands self-condemned as unfit for the place he held. 

Capt. Myron Dunlap was court-martialed during the war and dis- 
missed the service and deprived of the right to hold office. Sir, the 
Committee on Military Affairs unanimously said the sentence was un- 
just and that this House had the constitutional right to annul and set 
aside that sentence. And this House, at this session, Republicans and 
Democrats voting together, has passed a bill reversing that sentence. 

This House, Republicans and Democrats together, no one raising a 
constitutional question, voted to restore General Averill to the Army 
and place him on the retired-list. 

Heretofore this same thing has been done many times. 

Sir, this is a question on which men, honest, brave, true, and patri- 
otic men, honestly differ. Let usrespect opinion. Here, sir, we have 
the right to read and think and vote as we believe right and justice 
demand, and I am opposed to that narrow-minded idea that denies this 
right to any man. And we cast no reflection upon Lincoln or Stanton 
or Garfield. Iam sure had they known the truth Porter would not 
have been convicted. And I am also sure that a time will come when 
we shall all agree that General Porter was not only loyal and brave but 
true and obedient. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SLOCUM. Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House by almost a 
three-quarters vote; it had more than a two-thirds vote. I believe that 
the bitterest enemy of the bill on the floor to-day must acknowledge 
that more than two-thirds of the House are now in fayor of its passage. 
All that I ask is that the bill shall remain in the hands of its friends. 
I do not want this bill to go to a committee—— 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Why not pass it to-day ? 

Mr. SLOCUM. I will tell you. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will you really tell that you do not want 
it passed until after the 3d of June? 

Mr. SLOCUM. I will tell you before I getthrough. Idonot want 
it to go to the Committee on the Judiciary or to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, because when it comes back to the House it will go to 
the foot of the list and be lost. I do not want to concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate for the simple reason that I want to have an oppor- 
tunity to examine that amendment carefully [laughter on the Repub- 
lican side], and at the proper time, when I get good and ready, I will 
bring it back into the House and have it passed. I now call the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman give us an idea how long a time he 
would like to have to look over these amendments? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understood the Chair to say that my motion was 
first in order. I now insist upon that motion being put. I do not 
understand how the gentleman from New York has the right to take 
charge of that motion. I do not wish to occupy any further time, but 
lask that my motion may be put first. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair has already stated that upon further 
reflection he had come to the conclusion that the vote ought first to be 
taken on the motion to refer; otherwise the House might not have the 
opportunity to vote on that motion at all. Therefore the first question 
is upon that motion. The gentleman from New York demands the 
previous question. 

Mr. EVERHART., Is it in order to offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. “The previous question has been de- 
manded. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. KEIFER] to refer the bill, with the amendments 
of the Senate, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was not to. 

The SPEAKER. The next question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] to concur in the amendments of 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EVERHART] 
desires, I understand, to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. REED. But not on the motion to concur. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that the two motions were inde- 
pendent motions, both of which might be pending at the same time, 
the question being as to which should be first put to the House. 

Mr, REED. I believe the previous question was not ordered on all 
of them, was it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. SLOCUM. I certainly made the motion for the previous ques- 
tion on the whole subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understood, and thinks the House so. 
understood. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BAYNE to concur in 
the amendments of the Senate, it was not to. ‘ 

Mr. SLOCUM moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. SLOCUM} 
will begin the consideration of these amendments as soon as possible. 
[Langhter. ] 

AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2334) to release the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society from the conditions of the sale of the marine-hospital 
building and grounds at Natchez, Miss. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

At the end of line 10 insert: 

“Provided, That by proper covenant, to be.approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, such society secures the appropriation of the proceeds of such sale to 
the construction of a school building at Jackson, Miss., to be used for the pur- 
poses of education for the benefit of colored people.” 


Mr. MOULTON. Imove concurrence in this amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. MOULTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the amendments of the- 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of 
animal industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to 
provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia. 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

The amendments of the Senate were read. : 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I move to non-concur in the amendments 
of the Senate; and on that motion I demand the previous question. 

Mr. MILLER, of Texas. I desire to move that the amendments of 
the Senate be concurred in. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Can not the purpose of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLER] be reached by simply voting down the mo- 
tion to non-concur? Would not the effect of a negative vote on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri be to concur? 

TheSPEAKER. It would. The question is upon ordering the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered, there being—ayes 94, noes 30. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, 
to non-concur in the amendments of the Senate, the motion was agreed 
to, there being—ayes 92, noes 40, 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the vote just taken. 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 


FORT SMITH MILITARY RESERVATION, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 258) donat- 
ing a part of the abandoned military reservation at Fort Smith, Ark., 


to the city of Fort Smith, for the use and benefit of the free public 


1884. 
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schools thereof, and for other purposes; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill donating a part of the abandoned military reservation at Fort Smith, 
Ark., to the city of Fort Smith, forthe use and benefit of the free public schools 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That somuch of the abandoned military reserva- 
tion at Fort Smith, Ark., as is occupied by Garrison avenue of the city of Fort 
Smith, and by the wharf of said city, be, and the same is hereby, donated to 
said city, to be used by it for the purposes of an avenue and wharf; that an 
amount of said reservation not exceeding nine acres, to be selected by the city 
on such part of said reservation as is hereby granted as it may desire, be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to said city, to be used by it for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings and county court-house for the Fort Smith district of Sebastian 
County, Arkansas, thereon, and for a public park; that all the remainder of said 
military reservation, except the streets, alleys, and avenues hereinafter men- 
tioned, and except the national cemetery and one hundred feet around the walls 
of the same, and except, further, all the und included within the exterior line 
of the walls of the fort, together with all of said wallsand Joye § feet around said 
walls, and except, further, so much ocr as may be se! by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for public buildings, be, and the same is hereby, ted to said 
city of Fort Smith, to be held in trust by. said city for the use and benefit of the 
free public schools of the single school district of Fort Smith, and to be applied 
to the benefit of all children of school age without distinction of race. £ 

Sec, 2. That the said city shall, as soon as may bonne the passage of this act, 
cause the said reservation hereby granted to divided into lots and bloc 
corresponding as near as possible with pon gow of said city; that all stree 


fail to so lay off and keep y 
of ground hereby granted to her shall revert to the United 
said city shall, within ten years from the date of the passage of this act, cause 
all that part of 


made and the purchase-price paid, to make a deed to the p 
and as soon, and from time to time, as the p! rice is paid, the same shall 
be paid to the treasurer of the school board of the single school district of Fort 
Smith, to be used by said board in the erection of school-houses and for the pay 


ecessary respect: 
back to a distance of one hundred and forty feet, so that said lots will be one 
hundred and forty feet in depth, at the rate per square foot that the lot on the 
reservation nearest to each respective lot may sell for; and the said city, on the 
or hosp of the purchase-money, shall make the p rs a deed therefor. 
EC. 4. That the of the Interior shall, as soon as possible after the 
of this act, issue to the city of Fort Smith a patent for all said reserva- 
tion hereby | ted to it for its own use and benefit, and also a separate patent 
for all of said reservation hereby ted to itin trust for the use and benefit ot 
the free public schools of the EAA peaa district of Fort Smith ; and said last- 
named patent shall recite that the lands so granted are held in trust by said city 
for the use and benefit of said schoo) district. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to reserve on poa of order. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I ask for the reading of the report which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The report is as follows: 


; Mr. ees from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 
Fhe Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill ee R. 39) 
donating a part of the abandoned military reservation at Fort Smith, Ark., to the 
city of Fort Smith for the use and benefit of the free public schools thereof, and 
for other purposes, report the same back and recommend that the bill be passed 
“with the amendments hereinafter suggested. 
It is proposed to amend the bill : 
First. By adding at the end of the first section of said bill the words ‘‘ and to 
be applied to the benefit of all children of school age, without distinction of 
race” 


ce. 

Second. By inserting the word “free” before the word “public,” in line 27 of 
section 2 of said bill. 

Your committee states that it is found that the abandoned military reservation 
at Fort Smith contains, all told, three hundred and six acres, and that upon it 
there is a national cemetery containing 14.81 acres, and the walls ofa fort inclos- 
ing buildings and embracing between four and five acres; tthe remainder 
of the reservation is wholly unimproved, and the whole reservation lies along- 
side the city of Fort Smith and between it and the line between the State of Ar- 
kansas and the Indian Territory. 

In conformity to an act approved February 24, 1871, entitled “‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of useless military reservations,” the War Department, 
March 21, 1871, transferred the whole reservation to the Interior Department for 
disposition under the provisions of said act. 

Er executive order, dated May 22,1871,so much of the reservation as is occu- 
pi by the national cemetery wasreserved from sale and restored tothe custody 
of the War Department, and by like order,dated December 3, 1875, additional 
land was reserved for the use and to form a part of the national cemetery. 

On the 3d of March, 1871, the United States district court for the western dis- 
trict of Arkansas was removed by act of Congress from the town of Van Buren 
to the city of Fort Smith. There being no public buildings in the city of Fort 
Smith save the garrison buildings within the walls of the fort on said reserva- 
tion, it became a necessity to use and occupy them, and they are now and for 
many years have been used and occupied by said court. For this reason alone 
it is utterly impracticable to sell and dispose of the reservation as provided by 
the act of Feb: 24, 1871. 

It is proposed this bill to er oem ee? g reneo the national cemetery 
grounds, now thus in the custody of the War Department, and one hundred feet 
around the wall of the same; and also all the grounds included within the ex- 
terior line of the walls of the fort, together with all of said walls, and thirty feet 
around the same; and also so much other ground as may be selected by the 


Secretary of the Treasury for public buildings, and to donate the remainder to 
the city of Fort Smith for the use of the free public schools of that city, and for 
county buildings and public park. 

Your committee have taken great pains to communicate with the Departments 


of the Government to learn and know whether or not the proposed permanent 
reservations are sufficient for its uses or purposes, From information received 
from the Departments of Justice, War, and the Interior, it is believed they are 
ample, not only for all present but prospective uses as well, and are of as much 
value to the Government as the whole reservation would be should it be re- 
tained. It is ascertained that the city of Fort Smith has no publie park and no 
public buildings, and that the Fort Smith district of Sebastian County, the 
courts of which are held at Fort Smith, has no court-house. Tosupply grounds 
for the needed park and buildings, the bill pro the nt of nine acres for 
that purpose, and for a forfeiture thereof should the city fail to lay off, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and for all time keer in repair an avenue 
sixty fect in width leading to the front gate of the national cemetery, and a 
street or avenue leading from Garrison avenue (which is the principal business 
street of the city), of such width as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct, to 
the entrance of said fort fronting on said Garrison avenue. Roadways to na- 
tional cemeteries are constantly costing the Government much money in laying 
offand keeping themin repair; and, considering the needs of the city in con- 
junction with the obligation upon it to keep in repair the avenue and street 
above mentioned, the grant of nine acres for the purposes aforesaid meets with 
the full approval of your committee. 

The committee more readily assent to the donation of the nine acres for the 
purposes of a public eae and county buildings since it is believed the location 
of said park and public buildings on said reservation will enhance rather than 
diminish its value to the public-school system of said city. A glance atthe map 
of the city of Fort Smith discloses the fact that there must have been some mis- 
apprehension as to the line between it and the reservation, and that its principal 
avenue, evidently intended to run parallel with and equidistant from said line, 
as it app es the river encroaches apon the reservation, and that a portion 
of the city wharf is located thereon. For these reasons the provisions of the 
bill granting to the city so much of the reservation as is occupied by Garrison 
avenue and said whack and allowing fractional lot owners to make purchases 
of adjoining lands to fill out their lots so as to conform in size to the full-sized 
lots lying between the avenue and the reservation, are regarded as highly 


proper. 

The only remaining provision of the bill worthy of comment is that donating 
the remainder of the reservation to the city of Fort Smith, to be held in trust for 
the use and benefit of the free public schools thereof, This commendsitself-with 
more force to your committee than any other provision of the bill. The school 
board of the city represent that, by their last annual enumeration, there were in 
the school district of said city L children of school age, 1,199 of whom are 
white and the remainder, 321, colored; that by paying the annual State school- 
tax, and voting the highest additional school-tax under the law, they raised last 

ear 36,223; that 830 popis were enrolled last year in the public schools; that a 

arge number will, in the nature of things, apply for enrollment this year; thas 

the city owns but two school buildings ; that a third building used by the school 
board for the colored school is the property of the Howard Association, and may 
be taken from the board atany time; that, all told, they have buteleven rooms 
for the accommodation of 830 pupils, and more than half these rooms are unsuita- 
ble for the purposes for whic y are used, the main school building having 
been originally constructed for a residence; that for several years the schools 
could not have been kept open more than seven months in the year but for pri- 
vate subscriptions to the general school fund ; that for want of room and teachers 
all the peeneey departments have only half-day schools. 

The Government derives no benefit whatever from said reservation or any 
part thereof, except that portion witheld by the provisions of this bill. Theres- 
ervation remaining in its present condition, undisposed of, is an obstruction to 
the growth and prosperity of the city of Fort Smith, by the capital and industry 
of whose citizens in e€: ng buildings and making improvements near the res- 
ervation its value has been mostly enhanced. 

While it ap that the people of Fort Smith are poor, and in great need of 
additional buildings and means for the payment to accommodate their entire 
school population, resulting from their poverty, yet they exhibit a zeal in that 
direction worthy of the great cause of education, and far beyond that of the 
wealthy in many localities of our country. A people thusstrugglingin so noble 
a work deserve encouragement. 

In many instances in early times out-lots and commons of towns were granted 
to them for school Re ses. Later, large cities have been ga properties of 
great value; schools of high grade have received munificent donations, and rail- 
roads and other corporations have fattened and wn rich from the magnifi- 
cent, if not pronume ier pe made to them from the public domain. 

Reviewing the history of grants made from the public domain nothing is found 
to condemn the proposed grant of a portion of this reservation to Fort Smith for 
the purpose aforesaid, but such review rather strengthens your committee in the 
opinion that the grant ought to be made. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


A minority of the Committee on the Public Lands, being unable to concur in 
ac recommendation of the committee as to bill H. R. 39, beg lesve to report as 

follows: 

By the act approved February 24, 1871, providing for the disposition of useless 
military reservations, in which the Fort Smith reservation was designated, the 
Secretary of the Interior was empowered to dispose of this property “for cash, 
according to existing laws of the United States relating to the public lands, after 
appraisement, to the highest bidder, and at not less the appraised value, 
nor at less than $1.25 per acre.” He was also authorized “ to cause any part of 
oe Le rvation to be subdivided into tracts less than forty acres each, or into 

own lots.” 

We are unadvised whether this course has been followed in the present case; 
but whether it has or not, we deem it to be the proper method of opening aban- 
doned military reservations to settlement. And under the provision for sub- 
dividing such land into town lots the same result would be reached in that re- 
spect as by the present bill. In the former case the proceeds of sales would go 
into the national Treasury; in the latter they would go to the city of Fort Smith. 
The general if not universal practice has been that of converting moneys de- 
rived from the sales of public lands into the public Treasury, and the act of 1871 
rested upon this fundamental principle inhering in the very nature of a public 
domain. It is for the House to say whether this case should be an exception. 
Perhaps it should. But if so, we call attention to the fact that in so far as such 
action may become a precedent it is a dangerous precedent—one more honored 
by its breach than by its observance. 

We concur in those provisions of the bill which donate to the city so much of 
the reservation as is occupied by Garrison avenue and by the wharf, and also so 
much as may be needed as building sites for a county court-house, city schools, 
and public buildings of the United States. In addition to nine acres fora public 
park, upon the conditions stated, there would still remain about two hundred 
and seventy-five acres of the reservation exclusive of the fort and cemetery 
grounds, is land when divided into city lots should be worth at least $400 
per acre, or $100,000, and before the ten years specified in the measure shall ex- 
pire would probably be worth much more. 

The bill proposes to donate this property to the city “in trust for the use of 
the free public schools of the single school district of Fort Smith,” and that the 
proceeds derived from its public sale shall be— 

* Used by the school board of that district in the erection of school-houses, 
eg popar pay of teachers, and the maintenance of the free public schools in 
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There is no limitation as to how much of the fund shall be e: 
erection of these buildings, or how much in salaries of teachers. 
limitation it is quite possible, if not probable, that nearl 
would be expended in the erection of ngs pasar a So that the naked popoean 
is that of donating, say, $100,000 to the city of Fort Smith for school buildings. 
As an educational measure this may be wise; but if adopted there should be a 
provision requiring the city as trustee to restore the buildings in case of destruc- 


tion by fire. 

While it is true that large grants of public lands have been made to many 
States for schools, colleges, and universities, yet, so far as we are aware, in no 
ease could the proceeds of such lands be legally used in the erection of build- 
ings, the design of the grant being that of provi ing for the payment of teachers 
and kindred expenditures. And in our judgment if this donation is to be made 
for the gig soot Ape of education, then the creation of a permanent fund, the 
principal of which shall remain forever undiminished, and the interest of which 
shal] be used in ane es ublic schools, would be a gift far more dura- 
bleand valuable than perishable buildings can bly be, and one which in the 
long run would prove of greater benefit to that city as well as to the nation. 

e have deemed it to be our duty as members of the committee to whom the 
bill was referred to report these considerations to the House, and complete that 
duty by proposa the following amendment: 

In section 2, strike outall after the word “ same,” in line 23, and add: “And all 
moneys received from such sales shall be invested by the said city in United States 
bonds or other safe securities as a permanent fund which shall be forever undi- 
minished, and the interest of which shall be only used for the payment of 
teachers in the free public schools of said ay: Provided, That if the ant 50 
of said permanent fund shall by any reason diminished for a longer period 
than one calendar year, this act shall then become and be null and void, and all of 
the land designated in this section shall revert to the United States, and be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary of the Interior as stated in the act of February 24, 1871, 
to provide for the disposition of useless military reservations.” 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, 
AARON SHAW. 


nded in the 
Vithout such 
the whole amount 


VIEWS OF MR, BRENTS, 

The abandoned military reservation at Fort Smith is now public domain of 
the United States, and is worth at least $100,000— ibly much more than that 
sum—and is rapidly increasing in value. The bill reported by the majority of 
the committee p to donate this valuable property, orthe greater portion 
of it, to the city, * in trust for the use of the free public schools of the single school 
district of Fort Smith.” The eneee of the committee rd thisas a new de- 
parture in the d ition of the public lands of the United States, and that the 
passage of this bill will establish an unwise and dangerous precedent, open the 
door to Aer eo abuses and extravagance, with but few beneficial results to the 
cause of education. The pro donation would be far less objectionable if it 
were to go to the State of Arkansas, be placed in the irreducible free public 
school fund, and the interest be used for the support of education in all partsof 
the State, instead of to a district containing anly about 1,500 children of school 
age. It would certainly be in much safer ds and far less liable to be squan- 
dered or diverted from its purpose. And if Congyess thus gives a bounty of 
$100,000 to this city, should it not give a.sum to all other cities or school districts 
in the United States P rtionate to their population and necessities? To do 
one-half this would deplete the Treasury, and not to do it fully and to all alike 
would be invidious and unfair. I think the bill should not 

THOS. H. BRENTS. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. The Senate bill is an exact copy of the 
bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands in this House. A 
similar bill passed the Senate last year as it has passed the Senate this 
year, Itwas favorably reported in the House last year as it was this year. 

Mr, MAGINNIS. It was also reported favorably by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not waiving the point of order, I wish to state it 
seems to me the language of the bill is hardly sufficient to prevent the 
proceeds of this land from being applied to some educational purpose 
other than common-school education. The whole country is interested 
in the matter of common schools, but the whole country is not interested 
to the same extent in education beyond that. It will be desirable 
thérefore some provision should be attached to this bill that the pro- 
ceeds of that property should go to the general benefit of common-school 
education of the State rather than to apply them to any particular com- 
munity. . 

I do not intend to urge that. The point I wish to make is the lan- 
guage ‘‘ public school’’ is vague. 

Mr. DUNN. Under the laws of Arkansas that is not an indefinite 

hrase. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But those lawsdo not necessarily enter into this bill. 

Mr. DUNN. I think they would myself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest a proviso be added: this grant is made on 
the express condition the proceeds arising from the sale of said land 
shall be appropriated exclusively to common schools. I do not think 
Congress ought to make a grant of lands for the purpose of education 
which from the nature of the case may not reach every child of the 
community. Higher grade of education reaches comparatively few. 
I would be glad if the gentleman would consent to the provision I 
have suggested. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, on that subject I will 
say if this bill does not precisely accomplish that purpose it is because 
the best ability I could bring to bear, assisted by my colleagues and 
the distinguished Senators, has been unable so to draft it. 

The idea of appropriating this property to the free public school sys- 
tem of the State of Arkansas originated with a distinguished gentle- 
man, Judge Parker, who now presides over the Federal court in that 
district. He drafted the bill originally. He is the friend of the free 
public school system. Iam its friend. The bill was drafted exclu- 
sively that we might get this property for the support and mainte- 
nance of the free public schools at that city. 

In this connection I will state to my friend from Indiana the State 
constitution of Arkansas makes it imperative that a free public school 
artean shall be maintained free to all colors and all classes of society 
alike. 

And I say to him I most seriously trust and urge upon him, I appeal 


to him in behalf of the people who are needing the proceeds of this fund 
to build up the school system, that he will not insist upon my accept- 
ing an amendment which will of necessity send this bill back to the 
Senate for its concurrence, and delay, jeopardize, or even possibly de- 
feat its passage. After having the report read, if he desires it, 1 will 
make such a statement as I hope will induce the gentleman to with- 
draw his opposition. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope my friend from Arkansas will not make this 
appeal personally. It is a matter of legislation, and addresses itself to 
our sense of public duty—to his, of course, as much as to mine. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But I ask now, still reserving the right to object, 
that the first section of the bill be again read. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is quite manifest, Mr. Speaker, from the reading 
of the last clause of that section that this fund must not necessarily 
be applied to the purposes of common-school education; and I really 
think my friend from Arkansas would not find himself at all embar- 
rassed by the attention of the Senate being called to the importance of 
adding a provision that the fund should be applied exclusively to the 
purposes of common schools. I think he would find in future the in- 
terests of education in his community would be greatly promoted 
thereby, and more certainly than if there was permitted to be an option 
as to expenditure, as we know there is usually a tendency to devote 
such fund to the higher branches of education instead of the common 
schools, 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I have sent, as I have 
stated, for a copy of the constitution of the Stateof Arkansas, the read- 
ing of which I think will show the gentleman that his objection upon 
that ground is unfounded. Of course, if the gentleman insists upon 
that amendment I would undoubtedly prefer to accept it to having the 
point of order raised. I would like to have the language of his pro- 
posed amendment read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will suggest the addition to the first section of 
these words: 

This grant is made on the express condition that the proceeds of the said lands 
shall be applied exclusively to the support of common schools in said district. 


Mr. HENLEY. That is the amendment the gentleman from Indiana 


proposes ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the amendment I would suggest to this sec- 

tion. 
* Mr. DUNN. Ifthe gentleman from Indiana will allow me a moment, 
I want to suggest to him that he has probably employed in that amend- 
ment language or a descriptive term unknown to the laws of the State 
of Arkansas. I have not the statutes before me, but I think the desig- 
nation in the bill is an exact description of the only common schools 
that are known to our laws. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. That is exactly the point to which I 
desired to call the gentleman’s attention by reading from the constitu- 
tion of the State. 

Mr. DUNN. Inother words, the gentleman from Indiana in his pro- 
posed amendment is describing something that does not exist. Now, 
the language of this first paragraph of the bill means the same thing. 
In Arkansas the free public schools of the State are what are usually 
called the common schools in other States. ; 

Mr. HOLMAN, But the term ‘‘commonschools”’ is of public appli- 
cation throughout the country. à 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Notin our constitution or in the laws 
of our State. . 

Mr. COBB. ‘‘Free public schools’ is a technical term, as I under- 
stand it, used in the State of Arkansas, which corresponds with our 
common schools elsewhere. 

Mr. DUNN. But the language of the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Indiana applies to something else, and uses terms that 
are not recognized in our State constitution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But there is nothing to prevent the application of 
this fund to other educational institutions, like academies, for instance. 

Mr. DUNN. ‘They are not common free schools. This relates to the 
free public schools of the State. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I want tostate to the gentleman from In- 
diana that in the State of Arkansas there are two universities, not kept 
up by taxation, but by annual appropriations from the State Legisla- 
ture; and the only free schools in Arkansas are our public schools, what 
we call our free public schools, and that term is imbedded in the con- 
stitution, and we can not change it if we desired todoso. The language 
of this section is: 

And the same to be held in trust > rors city for the use and benefit of the free 
public schools of the single school district of Fort Smith. 

Then an amendment by Mr. HOAR, so as to make it broader in its 
application: 

And to be applied to the benefit of children of school age, without distinction of 
race. 


Then another amendment by Mr. GARLAND, to give emphasis to that, 
in another section: 


4 For the pay of teachers and the maintenance of the free public schools in said 
istrict. 


Now, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that is the only public-school system 
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that is known under our Constitution. Itis recognized both under the 
law and the Constitution, and these funds can not be diverted from the 
purpose of the bill even if we sought to do it, for the terms of the bill 
are in the express terms of the constitution of the State. 

Mr. STORM. I desire to ask my friend from Arkansas whether he 
objects to putting in a clause of reversion or reverter to the United 
States in case the grounds appropriated for the purpose of erecting the 
public buildings and county court-house shall not be utilized for that 


urpose ? 
a Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. That is already in the bill substan- 
tially. 

Mr. STORM. I donot so understand. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is implied— 

Mr. STORM. There is no provision for its reversion to the United 
States if not used for that purpose. 

Mr. YOUNG. That would be done anyhow by the operation of law. 

Mr. STORM. I think there is occasion for it, because in the estab- 
lishment of the Hot Springs Commission some years ago, by which there 
was authority given to them to set apart a portion of the public lands 
for a court-house, the land was not oceupied for that purpose, but was 
leased, and the court-house was built elsewhere. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is without authority. 

Mr. STORM. The grant was an unconditional one, and there is no 
failure by reason of non-performance. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will see that 
land to the amount of nine acres is expressly reserved to be used for 
the erection of public buildings. 

Mr. STORM. The second section provides that if the city shall fail 
to lay off and keep in repair the streets or avenues provided for, the 
nine acres of ground shall revert to the United States. It does not 
recite the neglect to use them for a court-house or public building. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There can be no reversion there, because the nine 
acres are not granted—— 

Mr. STORM. The bill says— 

That an amountof said reservation not exceeding nine acres, to be selected by 
the city on such part of said reservation as is hereby granted as it may desire, 
be, and the same is hereby, granted to said city, to be used by it for the erection 


of public buildings and county court-house for the Fort Smith district of Sebas- 
tian County, Arkansas, thereon, and for a public park. 


Mr. HOLMAN. On reflection, although I am not entirely satisfied 
with the phraseology used here, yet I can not say it would not accom- 
plish the purpose. The language perhaps would have the effect of 
preserving this land for the exclusive purposes of public schools; and I 
believe, so far as I am concerned, I will not insist on the question of 
order. The gentleman from New York [Mr. STEVENS] may have de- 
sired to present the same point of order. But so far as I am concerned 
I am inclined on the facts stated not to insist on it mryself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] re- 
served the point of order; but his not insisting on it does not prevent 
another gentleman from making the point of order. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not desire to make any point of order. I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from Arkansas some questions. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I will take great pleasure in answering 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
if the land disposed of by this bill is the same tract of land that was 
originally conveyed to the Government by one Rogers and wife? 

Mr. ROGERS. It is; and I want to say I am not connected with 
that family, if that is what the gentleman is after. 

Mr. STEVENS. I did not suppose you were. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. That Mr. Rogers was a very worthy 
gentleman from Pennsylvania originally,I believe, while I am from 
another State. I never knew or saw him in my life. 

Mr. STEVENS, I find from an examination of the facts in that case 
that when the United States came into possession of this property it 
consisted of about three hundred and six acres, originally conveyed by 
one Rogers and wife to the United States for $15,000. And as theland 
is exceedingly valuable, while I am in favor of rendering all the aid 
possible to all the common schools throughout the United States, it 
does seem to me to be just and proper that the pitiful sam of $15,000 

id by the United States for this land should be refunded to the United 

tates, the city of Fort Smith being given the benefit of all the advance 
in the value of the property. After deducting the nine acres referred 
to and the ground occupied by the national cemetery there will be two 
hundred and fifty acres of land left, Gentlemen better acquainted than 
Iam with Fort Smith tell me it is a prosperous and enterprising city 
and that the value of property there is rapidly increasing. This dona- 
tion to that city is a munificent one, and I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Arkansas whether he would accept an amendment pro- 
viding that the sum of $15,000 paid by the United States shall be re- 
funded from the proceeds of this land. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. In that connection I have simply this 
to say: That if I should accept that amendment it would necessarily 
defeat the operation of the bill; for in Arkansas all our cities are char- 
tered under one general law, and by the terms of that charter such 
powers as the city has are delegated to it. But in the constitution of 


the State we are prohibited from using the powers of the city for any 
purpose of that description. We have the power of taxation and the 
other powers incidental to a city, but we have no power of that sort 
and can get no power of that sort through our legislation under our 
constitution. We can not lend our credit, we can not issue our bonds, 
and we must act within the scope of the provisionsgf the charter as 
well as within the scope of the provisions of the constitution. 

I want in this connection to make this additional remark to my friend 
from New York [Mr. STEVENS]. There is one misapprehension, I take 
it, upon his In addition to the reservation of the national ceme- 
tery, which is situated upon this ground, and a very beautiful place it 
is indeed, and one hundred feet all around its walls, there is reserved 
that portion of the ground upon which were situated originally, and are 
now situated, all the public buildings formerly belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. They are occupied to-day by the Federal court and by offi- 
cials and others appertaining to that court. And this property itself, 
which is reserved from the sale without having any reference to the 
cemetery and to the value that might attach to that, is worth infinitely 
more than the Government originally paid Rogers and his wife for the 
whole property; worth more for the reason that that property was of 
little value, but by the growth of the city and the energy and thrift of 
our people it has been enhanced in value until those parts reserved, in- 
dependent of the amount of twenty-five acres to the railroad company 
and the cemetery, are worth more, a great deal more, than the Govern- 
ment originally paid for the property, after being stripped by the Gov- 
ernment, of course, of all the beautiful timber which originally stood 
upon it. 

In evidence of that fact I will state that the commissioners, who in 
1873 valued that property, placed the improvements alone at $22,855; 
and not only are those improvements reserved, but the grounds on which 
they stand—ten or fifteen acres—are reserved for the use of the Federal 
Government, and they would be worth between $25,000 and $30,000. 
Then there is the cemetery and an amount of twenty-five acres to the 
railroad company which have all been taken out of the property of which 
the Government has had the benefit. I submit to my friend from New 
York we ought not to stickle in view of these facts, in view of the pur- 
poses of the grant, and in view of the large surplus in the Treasury, for 
a few thousand dollars which the city could not pay under the consti- 
tution and the laws of the State; and of course it would not be expected 
that we should do it by private subscription. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman from Arkansas permit me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG. At the time the property was sold to the Government 
was the full price paid for it, its real value? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. The Government paid what was proba- 
bly a very large price at that time. 

Mr. STEVENS. As Ihave already stated, I do not wish to antago- 
nize the benefits accruing to parties living at Fort Smith by reason of 
the cession to them of this property. In reply tothe gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoGErs], who says that under the constitution and laws 
of his State it would be impossible for the city of Fort Smith to issue 
its bonds or to loan its credit in order to repay to the Government the 
amount which was paid for this property, there is no necessity for the 
city to issue its bonds or loan its credit, but simply to pay the United 
States the sum of $15,000 from the proceeds of the sale of this land. 

My only desire is that the House understand the value of the prop- 
erty we are called upon to give away and the munificence of the gift. 
If this land has increased in value since it was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, that increase should inure to the benefit of the Government. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr.STEVENS. As I understand it, valuable and extensive improve- 
ments have been made upon this land by the Government; some twenty 
or twenty-five thousand dollars of the Government’s money has been 
expended in making these improvements. The only question is as to 
the land which the United States originally bought in 1838 for $15,000. 
From that is to be reserved one hundred acres for a national cemetery 
and nine acres more for a park. 

It seems as if the same spirit of aggression which characterizes the 
white man every where characterizes our friendsin thecity of Fort Smith. 
Some of them have lots which extend over, or naturally would extend 
over, onto this reserve. I notice that there are provisions in this bill 
by which these parties are to have the first right to purchase this land, 
so as to extend their lots onto this reserve, in order to make them of 
proper proportion. 

I can see no soundness in the argument that it is impossible under 
the constitution and laws of the State of Arkansas for the city of Fort 
Smith to make provision for refunding to the United States the amount 
of money which it paid for this land. On the contrary, it seems to me 
that there is a very simple way in which that can be done. 

But my chief desire, as previously stated, was to have this House fully 
understand the character of this bill. I know that the general argu- 
ment is that the Government of the United States should never realize 
any profits from its investments. That seems to be one of the argu- 
ments here; perhaps it is a good one. Certainly it is a very old one. 

I will not insist upon offering an amendment to this bill if the gentle- 
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man from Arkansas feels that it would jeopardize or prejudice its pas- 
sage. I want to see the schools of that State prosper, as I want to see 


them prosper ev here. I presume that in a few days we shall be 
called upon to decide by our votes the question of appropriating within 
the next few years from seventy to one hundred millions of Callies for 
the education of ¢he illiterate throughout this country. 
The question was upon ordering the bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. ROGERS of Arkansas, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM L. WHITE. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 621) for 
the relief of William L. White; which was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, and read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

enacted, X Secretary rio: „and he is hereby, au- 
donut and p Ipaa Bperet and Sica the iaia of Wiliam 1 White for actual 
services performed birni as a clerk in the land office at Oregon City, Oreg., 
under contract with register and receiver thereof, to the amount of $1,333.23}, 
the balance due on said contract; and the Secretary of the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States is hereby authorized to pay the same out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to reserve all points of order on this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the bill will be taken up for consideration 
at this time and that no point of order will be made against it. I can 
make a full explanation of the bill in a few minutes. 

A bill exactly similar to this has been considered by a committee of 
this House and reported unanimously with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. This is simply to pay a worthy citizen of my State for services 
which he rendered in the land office at m City, for which services 
only a portion due him has been paid. e Government has recog- 
nized the services, has paid him in part, and now it is necessary to 
make a further appropriation in order to pay him what the Government 
agreed to pay him. 

Mr. RANDALL. Was there a law authorizing the employment of 
this man, and was it a deficiency in the appropriation which prevented 
him from being fully paid for his services ? 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘The law was peculiar. While it authorized the em- 
ployment of this gentleman and others to do this work, yet it provided 
that it should be subject to the approval of Congress. Congress after- 
ward appropriated the sum of $7,000 to pay these persons who had ren- 
dered service, and it was found that it was not sufficient to go around, 
and consequently it was applied pro rata. 

It was not technically a deficiency, for the reason that the original 
act required the approval of Congress in reference to the final payment 
of these persons. It could not, therefore, be called technically a defi- 
ciency, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania will readily see, and it be- 
comes necessary to provide the money for the payment by the passage 
of a private bill—in other words specially and not through the regular 
appropriation bill for deficiencies. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think it came here in obedience to any 


law either. 

Mr. GEORGE. The law was in 1856, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ this gentleman, along with others, to do 
this particular work, which he did. This bill has passed the Senate 
four times. I hope the point of order will not be pressed against it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. RAN- 
DALL] insist on the point of order? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not in the face of a unanimous report of a 
committee of the House. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 

; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DAM AT ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the joint resolution (S. 
R. 9) making an appropriation for the improvement of the pool above 
the dam at Rock Island arsenal. 

The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. RANDALL. That ought to go toa committee, The truth is 
that all appropriations for the Rock arsenal and everything re- 
lating thereto are provided for in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 
If the appropriation contained in this joint resolution is a proper one it 
ought to be inserted in that bill with the rest of the appropriations for 
that pubHc establishment. 

TheSPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman desire the reference of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir; I think ithad better go to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read a firstand sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MRS. J. P. WILLIAMS. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 379) for the 
relief of Mrs. J. P. Williams. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve a point of order on this bill for the pur- 
pose of inquiring whether any committee of this House has considered 
the matter. If not, itseems to me it ought to receive investigation 
from a committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let it go to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that it go to the committee to which it 
appropriately belongs. 

There being no objection, the bill was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


J. A. HENRY AND OTHERS. 

The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 537) for 
the relief of J. A. Henry and others. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. RANDALL. Reserving the point of order, I wish to say that 
if I understood correctly the reading of the bill it applies to accounts 
which have been audited and adjusted in the Treasury Department. 
If so, they are probably included in a document which has been sent 
by that Department to the Speaker of this House, and which, by refer- 
ence, is now in the possession of the Committee on ig (pte nnaraeree In 
all probability, therefore, the claims provided for in this bill would 
find a place in the deficiency appropriation bill. So perhaps the bill 
had ged, to the Committee on Appropriations. If that reference be 
made, I will not make a motion to reconsider and to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. Hence, if the action of the House in referring 
the bill should be found to work a hardship, it will be within the power 
of any member to correct it by a motion to reconsider. 

There being no objection, the bill was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


JAMES AND WILLIAM VANCE. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 677) for the 
relief of the estates of James Vance and William Vance. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it hat the Treas ie 
thorized and sherr. Siy peiye jaake cond Sn bus > ae Sop ar Sedaria 

riated, to pay to the legal representatives of James Vance, deceased, and to the 
| paar representatives of Ww illiam Vance, deceased, the sum of $5,500, in full pay- 
ment for the use of buildings at San Antonio, Tex., between August 5, Tass, 
and August 20, 1866, 

Mr. RANDALL. I donot see nowin the House the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HANCOCK] who represents the district from which this 
case comes, 

Mr. OATES. I will state to the House that I have knowledge of 
these claims. In the last Congress, if I am not mistaken, they were 
before the Committee on Claims, and were referred to another gentle- 
man and myself as a subcommittee. We made a thorough investiga- 
tion, and if these claims are the same the proof is abundant that they 
are just and ought to be paid. 

Mr. RANDALL. Has any committee of this House examined the 
matter ? 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania propose the 
reference of the bill? 3 

Mr. RANDALL. No, sir; I suggest that it remain on the Speaker's 
table till the gentleman representing that district shall be present. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let it be passed over informally. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think that is the proper course, because the 
Committee on Claims have investigated, I think, that claim, and as 
stated by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], if it is the same 
we investigated it is eminently proper it should pass or retain its place 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam willing it shall be taken up by consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HANcocK] is 
now in his seat. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman from the San Antonio dis- 
trict of Texas will give his attention to this bill. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Certainly. I suggest that bill has been acted on 
by the House committee and reported favorably. This bill comes from 
the Senate, and I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is this the same bill which was before the Com- 


mittee on Claims? 
Mr. HANCOCK. Itis. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. It is proper I should state, then, this claim was 


examined thoroughly and carefully, and I do not hesitate to say it is a 
bill that ought to pass. 

The facts briefly are these: The Government of the United States 
occupied the property for which this rent is claimed prior to the war. 
When the war broke out it held that property withont rent or any stip- 
ulation for rent, There is no desire expressed on the part of the claim- 
ant for pay for the war period. Immediately after the war closed the 
commandant of the post requested the owner of the property to put it 
in repair. He did so, with the understanding, as the committee be- 


lieved, the Government would rent it from him. The Government 
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occupied it for a year next succeeding the war, and for that period he 
asks pay. He only asks the amount obtained for the propery prior to 
the war. This does not embrace any of the war period. I think it 
should pass. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the War Department approve of it? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My memory is it does approve of it. It is for a 
period subsequent to the war. The property was held under an agree- 
ment theowner should make certain repairs. He did make them, and 
that fact alone would be sufficient, if there were nothing else in the case, 
to convince the committee it was held by quasi-contract atleast. It is 
certainly proper it should be paid for. 

Mr. OATES. I remember the claim well, and the only reason why 
the Department did not pay it was because it was anterior to the proc- 
lamation of the President that the war had closed. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HANCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, . ’ 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


T. J. BOYLES. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was a bill (S. 975) for the 
relief of T. J. Boyles, administrator of the estate of Marcus Radich, 
deceased; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, d&c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, to pay to T. J. Boyles, administrator of the estate of Marcus Radich, 
peor y of Monon Tex., the sum of $440, in full for the rentof two buildings 
ogee fon to the said us Radich, di situate in Brownsville, Tex., 
one © which houses was occupied by the United States military authorities from 
August 21, 1865, to December 31, 1865, at the rate of $60 per month, and the other 
of which houses was occupied by the United States authorities from January 31, 
1866, to March 31, 1866. 


Mr. RANDALL. Is there any report on that case? 

Mr. STORM. There is, and I ask it to be read. 

Mr. MORRISON. That bill had better go to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STORM. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that point. 

Mr. MORRISON. Very well; I will withdraw it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the report be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

Mr. STORM, from the Committee on War Claims, submitted the 
following report: 

The facts out of which this claim for relief arises will be found stated in Sen- 
ate report of the Committee on Claims, No. M4, first session of the Forty-seventh 
Con „ a copy of which is hereto ded, which said report was adopted 
by the Committee on War Claims in House report 1680, first session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, and which said Senate report your committee adopt as their 
own, and report the accompanying bill and recommend its passage, 


Mr. Hovk, from the Committee on War Claims, submitted the following re- 
port, to accompany bill H., R. 6756: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the petition of Marcos 
Radich, submit the following report: 

The facts out of which this claim for relief arises will be found stated in Sen- 
ate report of the Committee on pumao; 54, first session Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, a copy of which is hereto appended. 

Your committee adopt the said report as their own, and report the accompa- 
nying bill and recommend its passage. 

[Senate Report No. 54, Forty-seventh Congress, first session.) 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S, 619) for the relief 
of Marcos Radich, have considered said bill, and report thereon as follows : 

A bill for the relief of Mareos Radich was introduced in the Senate during the 
Forty-sixth Congress and referred to the Committee on Claims. It was ed 
to Mr. Teller, as a subcommittee, for examination, On the Ist of March, 1880, 
Mr. Teller inclosed the duplicate vouchers hereinafter set forth to General MC 
Meigs, Quartermaster-General, and asked for ee and any other informa- 
tion relating to said claim in the Quartermaste’ neral’s Office. 

On the 15th of March, 1880, Mr. Teller’s letter was returned to him from the 
Quartermaster-General's Office, with the following indorsement thereon: 

QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, Washington, March 16, 1880. 

Respectfully returned, by direction of the Quartermaster-General, to Hon. H. 
M. Teller, United States Bon , Washington, D. C., and attention invited to 
copy of letter of September 3, 1866, which is the last action of record in this office, 
and also to the act of February 9, 1867, asgiven on page3 of General Orders No. 
59 of 1867, Quarter: en fs Office. 

The transfer and amount as stated in voucher for $260 is found to have been 


duly reported to this office. 
Regarding the voucher for $180, it is found that on Neo chon Plato’s Form 2 for 
with thirteen others, with remark, “ No 


January, 1866, he takes the buil u: 
rate of rent agreed upon. These buildings (fourteen in brag found occupied 
upon assuming the duties here of supervising quartermaster, but these were not 
transferred to me by my predecessor. I consider it important that they should 
be reported as in occupation of the Government.” 

The report is same in February and March, 1866. Reported also on his April 
rolls at month, with remark, ‘‘ Voucher given to March 31, 1866.” 
gaoia lato’s rolls are approved by his commanding officer, General G. W. 

y. 


JAS. L. MOORE, 
Quartermaster, U. 8. A 
The letter referred to in this indorsement is as follows, namely : 
WAR DEPARTMENT, QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 3, 1866. 
Col. C. G. SAWTELLE, 


Chief Quartermaster Department of the Gulf, New Orleans, La. : 
COLONEL : The papers in the claim of Marcos Radich for rent of building at 
Brownsville, Tex., inclosed in the letter of Col. 8. H. Manning, chief quarter- 


master Department of Texas, and transmitted to you by this office for exami- 
nation on the 2d ultimo, are herewith respectfully returned, with the informa- 
tion that, under instructions from the War Department, rent in Texas can not 
be consi prior to the President’s proclamation of August 20, 1866. 
By order Quartermaster-General. 
Very respectfully, &c., 


J. J. DANA 
Colonel, Quartermaster’s Department, But, Brig. Gen. U.S. A. 

The following is a copy of the duplicate vouchers transmitted to General 

Meigs by Mr. Teller, as hereinbefore set forth: 
No. 22, 
The United States to Marcos Radich, Dr. 

1866, March 31. For rent of building on Elizabeth street, occupied as an 
ordnance warehouse, from Au 21, 1865, to December 31, 1865, being 
four months and ten days, at per month.. 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 

This voucher is given subject to the approval of the chief quartermaster De- 
partment of Texas, whose particular attention is called to Maj. O. O. Potter's 
certificate on No. 53, namely : 

I certify that the transfer-list bearing date Jan 1, 1866, but actually trans- 
ferred on the 24th day of April, 1866, contains the building actually occupied, 
with the true time and rental, determined by a board of officers; that circum- 
stances beyond my control prevented me from making the actual transfer 


sooner. 
0. O. POTTER, 
Major and Chief Quartermaster Dept. Rio Grande. 
Was transferred to me uartermaster Depart- 


PLATO, 
Grande, 


No, 22. 
The United States to Marcus Radich, Dr. 


1866, March 31. Forrent of building on Elizabeth street, occupied as an ord- 
nance warehouse, Jan 1, 1866, to Mareh 1, 1866, both days i 
clusive, being three months, at per month SA 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX, 


The act of February 21, 1867 (volume 14, United States Statutes at Large, pago 
397) provides that the act of July 4,1864, “shall not be construed to authorize the 
settlement of any claim for supplies or stores taken or furnished for the use of 
or used by the armies of the United States, nor for the occupation of or injury to 
real estate, nor for the me oypes treme appropriation, or destruction of or damage 
to personal property by the military authorities or troops of the United States, 
where such m originated during the war for the suppression of the Southern 
rebellion, in a State or part of a State declared in insurrection by the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States dated July 1, 1862, or in a State which, 
by an ordinance of secession, attempted to withdraw from the United States Gov- 
ernment.” On aa, bo 20, 1866, the President by proclamation declared thatthe 
insurrection in the State of Texas was at an end. 

Under said act of February 21, 1867, the Departments have refused to pay any 
claims originating in the insurrectionary States from the beginning of the in- 
surrection to the date of the President’s proclamation declaring the insurrection 
at an end, whether such claims arose under contracts or otherwise. And thus 
all persons whose just claims are based upon an express contract between them- 
selves and the proper officers of the Government, made within the limits of the 
ot idan met 4 — within the period above named, are forced to appeal to 

ngress for relief. 

This claim arose out of a contract between the claimant and the proper quar- 
termaster. It was duly certified and reported by the quartermaster, and a record 
of the claim is in the Quartermast neral’s Office. Your committee are of 
the opinion that the claimant is entitled to be paid the amount of rent 
to be paid by Captain Plato, the proper quartermaster, to wit, the sum of . 
of rendering the bill more definite and certain in its terms, 


For the pu 
that the bill be amended by striking out and inserting as shown 


we recommen 
on the bill. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
Mr. STORM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was : 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


STATUTE OF CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fora sus- 
pension of the order of business of the House for a moment to pass a 
resolution giving the assent of the House to take part in the ceremonies 
of unveiling the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall on Saturday next. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives will at 1 o’clock 
urday, May 10, attend as a body the ceremonies of unveiling the 
M 11, late Chief-Justice of the United States. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the 
following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 3926) amending the Revised Statutes of the United 
States in respect of official oaths, and for other purposes. 


. m, on Sat- 
tue of John 


KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT AND GULF RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The next business on the Speaker’s table was the joint resolution 
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(S. 21) for the relief of the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad 


mpany. : 

The joint resolution was read a first and second time. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I make the point of order upon that bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. I hope tae oa will permit me to make a 
a «7 reserving his right to object. 

rt. WARNER, of Ohio. Reserving the right to object, I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. I merely wish to state that the same resolution 
has been reported by a committee of this House—— 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. What committee? 

Mr. PERKINS. From the Committeeon Pacific Railroads. It was 
introduced here and referred to that committee, and you will find a bill 
identical with this on the House Calendar, on page 19. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. On that statement I withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. DUNN. I renew it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What was the condition of that bill in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PERKINS. It has a favorable report from the committee. 
There is no adverse report. I will state further that this bill passed 
the Senate twice. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But was the action of the committee on the 
bill unanimous? 

Mr. PERKINS. Ican not say that. I only know that there was 
no adverse report, and I take it for granted that the action of the com- 
mittee met with no dissent on the part of its members. 

Mr. DUNN. I insist upon the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The-point of order being made, the bill will go to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I ask what objection there is to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DUNN. If I am indulged, I will state the reason. I have no 
objection to making known my reason. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not debatable. 


M. P. JONES. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 269) for the 
relief of M. P. Jones. 

The bill was read a first and second time. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any funds 
in the not otherwise a copra the sum of $24,597.75, to reimburse 
M. P, Jones for money ited by imin the United States depository at Port- 
land, Oreg., to complete United States surveys along the line of the Oregon 
iA fèn y teda n-road in Southeastern Oregon, and to pay the 
of the clerical work in the office of the United States surveyo: eral of Oregon, 
said money being de ited under the provisions of an act of gress approved 
May 30, L upon the surrender him to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office of the duplicate or trip: e certificates of deposit held by him. 


Mr. GEORGE. I hope the point of order will not be made against 
this bill and that it will be considered now. I ask unanimous consent 
to make a brief statement with reference to it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman can 
make the statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. This bill proposes to repay Mr. Jones for moneys 
which he deposited, as he thought, under a law which would allow him 
to use the certificate in the payment for public lands. 

The House will remember that there isa law upon the statute-books 
providing that where money is paid under the deposit system for the 
survey of lands which the United States propose to survey the cer- 
tificates which shall be issued for this sum of money can be used in 

yyment for the public lands. Now, had the amount of money covered 
by this bill been deposited in $400 amounts, then it could have been 
used as I have indicated, but being di ited in a single sum of between 
$24,000 and $25,000, it was im ible under the law for him to avail 
himself of the benefits to which he was entitled. The highest single 
claim allowed settlers is one hundred and sixty acres, and this at $2.50 

acre would not admit of the use of a certificate amounting to over 
; consequently this twenty-four-thousand-dollar certificate has 
never been of any use. 

The Government has had the full benefit of the money paid for its 
use; the surveys have been made; they have been passed upon and ac- 
cepted by the Government; but Mr. Jones is not allowed the use of the 
certificates which he would have had if the money had been deposited 
in sums of $400 each. This is simply to correct an injustice and in- 
equality of the law in his case, so that Mr. Jones may have the benefit 
of the deposits made by him. 

I will state further that this bill has passed the Senate four different 
times. I believe it has been twice favorably reported to the House, 
and is now unanimously reported from the Committee on the Pubile 
Lands. I hope the point of order will not be made against it. 

The SPEAKER. Is the point of order insisted upon ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Has the gentleman the report of the committee 
of this House? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have; and it can be read, if desired. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Let it be read, reserving the right to object. 


The report was read. It is as follows: 
Mr. BRENTS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to accompany bill H. R. 1301: 


A bill identical in its provisions with this one passed the Senate during the 
me Hone Co: and again at the prone’ session of the present Congress 


F 
and isnow on Speaker's tableof this House. It was also favorably rej rted 
by the Senate Committee on Public Lands during the Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Congresses, by the House Committee on the Public Lands du the 
Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, and by the House Committee on Claims. 
during the Forty-seventh Congress. 
After a very careful re-examination of the matter, the committee concur in 
these several recommendations, and oe views so well expressedin the 
rt of the Senate Committee on Publie Lands of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
wi is as follows: 
It ap: in this case that M. P. Jones deposited to the credit of the United 
States in the city of Portland, Oreg., moneys for the survey of public lands in 
said State as follows: 


For surveys.) For office-work. 


$530 
104 


634 — $25,000 00 
634 


$19, 470 00 
4,896 00 
24, 386 00 


yr BESO, O Ara UE SES aa 
Leaving unexpended ............cccccsesesrseser snnese seven 


Leaving a balance due M. P. JONES......soressescoereesseseesoscesoscessssssscosos cesses ssa 24,597 75 


That under this deposit so made the United States made surveys of lands 
hereinafter described, and the United States surveyor-general for n ap- 
proved the maps of the same on Jan 3and Jan 11, 1876, respectively, 
said surveys being as follows, to wit: of the sixth, seventh, and eighth standard. 

lels south, and exterior lines of township 35 south, range 26 east; exterior 

ines of township 36 south, ranges 25 to 31 east; exterior lines of township 37 
south, ran; 24 to 28 east; exterior lines of township 38 south, ranges 25 to 28 
east; exterior lines of township 29 south, 24 to 28 cast; exterior lines of 
township 35 south, range 31 east; exterior lines of township 32 south, range 40 
east; and subdivisional surveys of township 36 south, ranges 25 to 29 east; town- 
ship 37 south, ranges 24 to 28 east; township 38 south, ranges 24 to 26 east; town- 
ship 39 south, ranges 23 to 25 east; township 35 south, ranges 26 to 31 east; town- 
ship 36 south, ranges 25, 30,31 east; township 37 south, range 24 east; township 
38 south, range 24 east; township 39 south, range 26 east; townships 31 and 32 
south, range 41 east; township 30 south, ran: 44 and 45 east; township 31 
south, ranges 42 and 44 east; township 32 south, range 39 east. 

That the township plats of surveys so made and so approved were filed with 
the ig register and receiver at the local United States land office on Febru- 

+ 13a 

t this deposit of $25,000 was not made in accordance with the provisions of 
any law of the United States, but this amount of $25,000, when deposited by said 
M. P. Jones, was placed in the United States Treasury to the it of the fund 
or appropriation entitled * Deposits by individuals for the survey of public 
lands,” under acts and resolutions of Congress rovided only forthe deposits of 
money by actual settlers for the surveys o! blic lands, 

That the Ae number of acres surveyed by this district was 531,732, and of 


teases 237,731 passed to the Oregon central military wagon-road under an act of 
LU 

That the surveys made and paid for by said deposits inured to the benefit of 
the United States; said s “ys were made under the supervision of the United 


surveyor-general for 

veys in said State were made. 
if these surveys had not been made at that time and paid for with the 

moneys thusand so deposited by said M. P. Jones, that then the United States, at 
some subsequent time, would have surveyed the same townships, and at the 
same cost, and paid for the same from the appropriations made by Congress from. 
= to — for ne Aie of e Co lands in a oe. i 

t grant by Congress to the n central military wagon-road was 
made in a section of the country to which the public nents tary not been ex- 
tended, and the terms of the grant require that this road uld be completed: 
within five years, and that the lands should be used for the purpose of paying for 
the construction of said road. 

That if the lands had not been surveyed in the manner they were, then the 
provisions of the act of Con could not have been complied with. 

That Congress has refun deposits of this character in similar cases (United 
States Statutes, volume 17, page 515), directing the payment to the Saint Paul 
and Sioux City Railroad Company the sum of $1,370 out of the appropriation 
of $50,000 for surveys in Minnesota. Said $1,370 was deposited October 4, 1569, by 
said company, and in accordance with said act of ngress was refunded to 
them on July 12,1873. (See also volume 18, United States Statutes at Large, page 
213, appropriating $10,600 to reimburse the Chi and Northwestern Railroad 
Company for surveys along the line of that ; money deposited August 20, 
1872, and refunded August 20, 1874.) 

That a bill for the payment of this amount of $25,000 to M. P. Jones (Senate 
bill No. 150) passed the Senate on the 15th day of June, 1878. ees Senate Jour- 
nal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 716, June 15, 1578.) And which 
bill was thereafter referred to the Committee on Publie Lands of the House and. 
by it favorably considered. and bre ordered to be favorably reported to the 
House with a recommendation t it should pass, but which report failed 
to be made to the House in time to be acted upon during the Forty-fifth Con; 

That of the amount so deposited by said M. P. Jones ($25,000) the sum of $402.35. 
remains unexpended, and which unexpended balance been refunded to said 
M. P. Jones, leaving still due him the sum of $24,597.75. 

‘The committee unanimously concur in recommending the passage of the bill 
as amended. 

Your committee concur in this view of thiscase. The Government hasapplied 
the moneys of Mr, Jones to its own use to the amount of $24,597.75. It was ad- 
vanced by him to the Governmentin good faith, and from a necessity which 
out of his relations with the Government, and should be refunded as much as. 
borrowed money between the individual borrower and lender. 

The committee unanimously recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be read a third time; 
and being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was- 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the- 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


m in the same manner as other public-land sur- 
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UTE INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 241) to re- 
peal section 8 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to accept and ratify the agree- 
ment submitted by the confederated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado 
for the sale of their reservation in said State, and for other purposes, 
and to make the necessary appropriations for carrying out the same,’’ 
approved June 15, 1880; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That section Sof an act entitled “An act toaccept and ratify 
the agreement submitted by the confederated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado 
for the sale of their reservation in said State, and for other purposes, and to 
make the necessary appropriations for carrying out the same,” approved June 
15, 1880, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and that the lands referred to in 
said section are hereby restored to the public domain, 

Mr. BELFORD. I should like to have that bill considered at this 
time; and I desire to make a statement, if the House will hear me in 
reference to it, 

Mr. WELLER. I reserve the point of order while the gentleman 
makes his statement. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think we had better have the report in this case 
read, 

Mr. BELFORD. I have not got the Senate report, but I can make 
a statement on the accuracy of which I think the House can rely. 

In 1880 we passed an act to ratify an agreement with the Ute Indians 
by which we removed them from Colorado to Utah. There was a sec- 
tion of ground there close to the town of Ouray, four miles in extent, 
and this bill provided that that section should be subject to the same 
general Ute reservation. Here is a section lying close to the town of 
Ouray; thousands of people have entered upon it and made their homes 
on it; and now to to pass this bill is simply to put their titles 
in dispute for all time to come. Every dollar that the Indians could 
acquire by carrying out the ral provisions of the act will be given 
them, while you allow this end to be settled, the settlers having al- 
ready entered upon it. There is no doubt aboutit. The people are 
there and they want to pay the Government the amount of money re- 
quired for the entry of public lands; and under the other general pro- 
vision of the act that money goes into the Indian fund. 

If I can not get this bill considered now, and it goes to a committee 
and is repo’ back to be placed on the Public Calendar, I know I 
can not again.reach it. As I have said, there are thousands of citizens 
of my State settled on this four-mile tract of ground and notan Indian 
within two hundred miles of them, and all they ask is to be permitted 
to pay the Government the price of the land provided for under the 
treaty. Therefore I ask for the present consideration of the bill. If I 
can not get it now I know I must fail, and that thousands of people who 
have homes and ranches on that four-mile strip will be in constant trepi- 
dation in regard to their titles. I have tried to make an honest state- 
ment of the thing according to my information, and I ask the House to 
allow the present consideration of the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. Doesthegentleman from Iowa [Mr. WELLER] make 
the point of order? 

Mr, WELLER. I do. : 

The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. WELLER. My point of order is that the bill makes an appro- 
priation out of the public Treasury and that itshould have its first con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the bill to make 
any appropriation. As the Chair understands, it does not make an ap- 
propriation either of money orof property. On the contrary, it restores 
certain lands to the public domain. 

Mr. WELLER. I understand the bill does make an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill again. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. WELLER. I make the further point that the bill has never 
been considered by a committee of this House. 

The SPEAKER. That may be a good reason for proposing now to 
refer the bill to a committee, butit is not the ground for a point of order. 

Mr. WELLER. Then I move that it be referred to the proper com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Indian Affairs would be the 
proper committee under the rules of the House, as the bill relates to an 
Indian reservation. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
fete Iowa [Mr. WELLER] to refer this bill to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that in the opinion of 
the Chair the “‘ noes ’’ had it. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. [I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 56. 

Mr. WELLER, I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman foun re [Mr. BELFORD] and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WELLER]. 

Before the count by tellers was proceeded with, 

Mr. WELLER said: I withdraw the point as to a quorum. 


So (further count not being called for) the motion to refer the bill was 
not agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. BELFORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


INDEBTEDNESS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 84) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain the amount due citi- 
zensof the United States for supplies furnished to the Sioux or Dakota 
Indians of Minnesota subsequent to August, 1860, and prior to the 
massacre óf August, 1862, and providing for payment thereof; which 
was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read at } F 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point of order that the bill makes an 
appropriation, and must have its first consideration in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. The bill 
will go to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


LOUISA BODDY. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 271) for 
the relief of Lonisa Boddy; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. GEORGE. Another bill of similar import has become a law. 
The necessity for this bill therefore no longer exists. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be read a 
third time. z 

The question was taken, and was decided in the negative. 

GEORGE A. IAEGER. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. 439) for 
the relief of George A. Iaeger; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I make the point of order that the bill 
makes an appropriation. The same bill was before the Committee on 
Claims in the last session. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the pos of order, and the bill 
is referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar. 7 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HAMMOND. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRISON. Before that motion is put, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the order for evening sessions for debate only. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. MORRISON ] asks 
consent that the order of the House heretofore made for a daily recess 
from 5 o'clock until 8 o’clock p. m. be vacated. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will add that the House hereafter 
meet at 12 o’clock instead of 11 o’clock. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iwill not. 

There being no objection, the order for evening sessions for debate 
only was vacated. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. HAMMOND that 
the House adjourn; and upon a division there were—ayes 84, noes 41. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. SPRINGER said: I call for the yeas and nays. 
ness enough here to keep us until the middle of August. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the demand for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken, and there were 26 in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. Upon ordering the yeas and nays there are 26 in 
the affirmative—more than one-fifth of the last vote. 

Mr. HAMMOND. [ask that the other side be counted. 

A further count was had, and there were 124 in the negative. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken upon ordering tellers, and there were 10 in 
the affirmative. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of a quorum) tellers were not 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Upon ordering the yeas and nays upon the motion 
to adjourn there are ayes 26, noes 124. There not being one-fifth in 
the affirmative, the yeas and nays are not ordered. ‘ 

Mr. SINGLETON. Before the result of the vote on the motion to 
adjourn is announced I desire to give notice that to-morrow I will call 
up for consideration the Congressional Library bill. 

The result of the vote on the motion of Mr. HAMMOND was then an- 
nounced as ayes 81, noes 41, 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


There is busi- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows:, 

By Mr. ARNOT: Three petitions from officers of the Army, asking 
for the passage of H. R. 4854—severally to the Committee on Military 


Also, the petition of Doty Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Hor- 
nelisville, N. Y., asking legislation in pension cases—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers relating to the claim of Francis M. Brab- 
hum—to the Committee on War Claims. ; 

By Mr. BISBEE: Petition of citizens of Florida, relative to the First 
Presbyterian church of Saint Augustine, Fla.—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of members of the Board of Trade of Santa Fé, N. 
Mex., relative to the Twenty-sixth Legislature of New Mexico—to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: Memorial of the Bar Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, asking for an increase of the jury-list and an additional 
United States district judge for Utah Territory—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. COBB: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
the State of New York, urging the extension of the time for filing pen- 
sion applications to June, 1890—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COSGROVE: Remonstrance of merchants and manutfact- 
urers, representing all branches of mercantile business, against the pas- 
sage of another bankrupt act—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of B. F. Mason, H. J. Smith, and others, 
citizens of Telfair County, Georgia, asking aid for education—to the 
Committee on Education. > 

By Mr. DIBRELL: Papers relating to the pension claim of James 
A. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Resolutions of Henry Baxter Post, No. 219, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, in favor of bills 
to grant one hundred and sixty acres of land to late soldiers, and pen- 
sions of $8 per month—to the Select Committee on Payment of Pen- 

i Bounty, and Back Nn ‘ 5 

By Mr. ER ROUT: Memorial of workmen of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the redemption of the trade-dollar in gold, with interest—to the 
Committee on Ceinia, Weights, and Measures. ; 

Also, resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic of the State of 
New York, to extend time of applications for pensions to June, 1890— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, the memorial of the Philadelphia Machinery Company, against 
the passage of bills H. R. 3617 and 1588—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the State agent of Pennsylvania, for the passage of 
H. R. 2463—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Petition relating to the claim of C. W. Smith— 

e same committee. 

By Mr, D. B. HENDERSON: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of the State of New York, urging the extension of time for fil- 
ing pension applications to June, 1890—to the Select Committee on 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. A. S. HEWITT: Petition of dealers in earthenware and glass 
in the cityof New York, in favor of relief from excessive import duties— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCOID: Resolutions of ran A. Newell Post, No. 232, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, C. L. Sherwood, adjutant, 
favoring the bill to give one hundred and sixty acres of land to honora- 
bly di soldiers—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of William J. Fraser and others, of 
Farquhar Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, 
for legislation in favor of veterans of the late war—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of George W. White, for pension for 
services in the Florida war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of Alphonso Henley, relative to his claim 
for services as assistant surgeon United States volunteers—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. H. G. TURNER: Petition of W. K. Roberts and others, citi- 
zens of Allapaha, and of W. H. Griffin, ordinary, and others, of Nash- 
ville, Berrien County, Georgia, for the passage of the Blair educational 
bill—severally to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WILKINS: Resolutions of Andrew Crawford Post, No. 6, 
Grand Army of the Republic, New Philadelphia, Ohio, relative to the 

of a general pension law therein described—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Grand Army of the Republic of the State of 
New York, relative to pensions—to the same committee. 


to 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 8, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3926) 
amending the Revised Statutes of the United States in respect of offi- 
cial oaths and for other purposes, heretofore signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 


the House of Representatives non-concurring in the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau 
of animal industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and 
to provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, of New York, it was 

Faas Maan the Senate insist on its amendments to the said bill, disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, and ask a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. MILLER, of New York, 
Mr. PLUMB, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives non-concurring in the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter. 

On motion of Mr. SEWELL, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate insiston its amendment to the said bill, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, and ask a conference with the House on the 
k posara votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees be appointed by the President pro tempore. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. SEWELL, Mr. LOGAN, 
and Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask to be excused from serving on the conference 
committee. It is well known that I oppose any proposition in refer- 
ence to that matter, and therefore I could not and would not agree in 
conference to any proposition to pass a law for the relief of the person 
mentioned. Therefore [ do not think I am a proper person to be on 
the conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has been under the im- 
pression that one gentleman of the minority is usually put upon com- 
mittees of conference. The Senator from Illinois asks to be excused 
from service on the conference committee. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The Chair will appoint in place of the Senator from 
Illinois, excused, the Senator from necticut [Mr. HAWLEY. ] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a supplemental pro- 
visional estimate for an appropriation of $272,620 made in anticipation 
of the probable enactment of laws involving additional labor upon the 
Pension Office in the adjudication of additional pension claims; which, 
together with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Cummings Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Hinesburgh-Vt., in favor of the adoption 
of the recommendations of the pension committee of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in regard to pensions, &¢.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented resolutions adopted by William F. 
Barry Post, No. 159, De ent of Nebraska, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Liberty, Nebr., favoring such legislation as will grant pensions 
to all ex-Union soldiers; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a resolution of Andrew Crawford Post, No. 
6, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, favoring such legislation in regard to pensions to ex-Union 
soldiers as is recommended by the pension committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Mr. SEWELL presented a resolution adopted by the Northern New 
Jersey Indian Association, favoring an increase of the appropriation for 
Indian education; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial of citizens of Al- 
bion, N. Y., remonstrating against the establishment of a governmental 
monopoly of the telegraph business; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. VAN WYCK presented a resolution of Parson Brownlow Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Chester, Nebr., and aresolution of Val- 
ley Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Lowell, Nebr., favoring legis- 
lation giving pensions to all ex-Union soldiers; which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LOGAN presented resolutions of the Maritime Association of the 
port of New York, favoring the passage of House bill No. 5892, known 
as the Dingley pilotage bill; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, the pe- 
tition of A. A. Matthews Post, No. 49, Department of Wisconsin, and 
a petition of McPherson Post, No. 106, Department of Illinois, praying 
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for the passage of general legislation favoring ex-Union soldiers; which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Watson Post, No. 240, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Illinois, in favor of general leg- 
islation favorable to ex-soldiers; which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a letter of J. M. Hodges, commander Department 
of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the passage of the 
bill providing additional pay for officers honorably mustered out under 
the act of July 15, 1870; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : 

He also presented three petitions of officers of the line of the United 
States Army, praying for the passage of Senate bill 1677, extending the 
provisions of section 1207 of the Revised Statutes to the lieutenants of 
the line of the Army; which were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented two petitions of late officers of the volunteer army, 
praying for the passage of the Senate bill 1306 and House bill 3485, in- 
creasing the rate of pension to all commissioned officers; which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Winfield Scott Post, No. 104, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of.the so-called equaliza- 
tion-of-bounty bill; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Union ex-prisoners of war, 
citizens of Chicago, Ill., favoring the passage of Senate bill 44, granting 
pensions to Union ex-prisoners of war; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Oregon Post, No. 115, Grand Army of 
the Republic, praying for the enactment of a general law favorable to 
pensions; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers of Jasper County, 
Illinois, praying that the pension laws may be made less stringent; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Harker Post, No. 189, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Illinois; resolutions adopted by 
Hays Post, No. 3, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Penn- 
sylvania ; resolutions adopted by Republic Post, No. 43, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Hannibal, Mo.; resolutions adopted by Ed. Crippen 
Post, No. 429, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Illinois ; 
resolutions adopted by Barnhill Post, No. 162, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Illinois ; resolutions adopted by T. H. Richard- 
son Post, No. 92, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Mis- 
souri; resolutions adopted by R. K. McCoy Post, No. 331,Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Illinois ; resolutions adopted by New 
Boston Post, No. 433, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Tllinois; resolutions adopted by Joe Spratt Post, No. 323, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of New York; resolutions adopted by W. 
A. Babcock Post, No. 416, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Illinois; and resolutions adopted by Jo. Hooker Post, No. 69,Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Illinois, indorsing the recom- 
mendations of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public in regard to pensions; which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of 450 ex-Union soldiers of Whitesville, 
Conn., and vicinity, praying for the enactment of legislation favorable 
to ex-soldiers who were in rebel prisons; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Anna D. Werner, widow of Adolph 
Werner, late private Company A, Twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers, praying for a pension; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Charles B. Spencer, late of the 
United States Marine Corps, praying to be granted a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of Captain Keyes Post, No. 302, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, in favor of the passage of 
Senate bill 340, granting public lands to soldiers and sailors of the war 
of the rebellion; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of W. H. L. Wallace Post, No. 55, De- 
partment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, and a petition of 
Thomas Hardy Post, No. 214, Department of Illinois, Grand Army of 
the Republic, praying the passage of an act giving to every ex-Union 
soldier and sailor who served sixty days in the war of the rebellion a 
pension of $8 a month; which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a telegraphic memorial from Elmer Washburn, 
president of the Chicago (Ill.) Live Stock Exchange, remonstrating 
against the enactment of any law in regard to the contagious diseases 
of cattle; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of inventors and manufacturers, citi- 
zens of Chicago, Ill, and vicinity, remonstrating against the pending 
legislation changing the patent laws; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present the petition of Wright Rives and a num- 
ber of other citizens of the District of Columbia, praying that a special 


appropriation be made for the improvement of the Bladensburg road. 
I will ask its reference, at present, to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, while the ultimate reference should be to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4981) grantinga ion to Isabella I. Ramsdell, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 773) granting a pension to Mrs. Kady Brownell, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am directed by the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1923) granting a ion to Clarissa T. Maies, 
to report it adversely and recommend its indefinite postponement. 
The claim has been allowed under the general law by the Commissioner 
of Pensions. 

‘The bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. BLAIR. By direction of the same committee, I report back the 
bill (H. R. 5464) ting a pension to Clarissa T. Maies with the 
same recommendation, that it beindefinitely postponed, both bills being 
indefinitely postponed because of the allowance of the claim by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, 

The bill was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors 
of the Mexican war, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
ong bills, reported adversely thereon; and they were postponed in- 

itely: 

A bill (S. 30) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican and other wars therein named, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 666) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican and other wars therein named, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
teferred the bill (S. 1940) granting pension to Thomas Williams, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

“WILBUR F. M’DANIEL. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred a resolu- 
tion declaring that the services of Wilbur F. McDaniel, provided for by 
Senate resolution of May 20, 1879, shall be terminated, reported it with 
an amendment, striking out ‘‘ May 5” and inserting ‘‘ May 9.” 

Mr. PLATT. Having voted on the yeas and nays against the amend- 
ment of the resolution when it was before the Senate, I suppose it is 
hardly necessary for me’to say that I do not concur in this report of the 
committee. At the same time, the action of the Senate having been 
taken upon it, I shall make no extended opposition to it. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I ask that the resolution be placed on the 
Calendar. I shall call it up to-morrow. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be placed upon 
the Calendar. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint resolution (S. R. 
82) in relation to ceremonies to be authorized upon the completion of 
the Washington Monument. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 2334) to release the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society from the conditions of the sale of the Marine-Hospital 
building and grounds at Natchez, Miss.; and it was thereupen signed 
by the President pro tempore. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 2181) for the benefit of D. R. Hag- 
gard; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2182) granting a pension to 
Joseph Lowry; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GROOME (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2183) to determine 
the rights of William Wheeler Hubbell and the United States, respect- 
ively, therein stated; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

SHOOTING OF BLACK WOLF. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its pres- 

ent consideration: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to inform the Senate what 
measures, if any, have been taken by the Department of Justice for the arrest 
and trialof Hal Palfarino for the shooting of the Indian Black Wolf, on or about 
the 12th of March last, in the Territory of Montana, and whether any reasons 
known to the Department exist why said Palfarino has not been brought to 
trial for such alleged offense. 
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The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to put on record the facts in this case, 
that they may aid the Department of Justice if it is groping around in 
the dark for any person who has committed this offense. 

There isa little band of Cheyenne Indians who went up on the Tongue 
River, in Montana, in 1877, and are located there as farmers upon land, 
as peaceable asany Indians orany white men, and are cultivating farms 
there. They were pressed very much last winter by the severity of 
the winter, and we have made a special appropriation for their relief. 
The Interior ent has taken considerable pains to see that their 
farms are supplied and fenced. 

Last March the herdsmen who occupied the public domain there, 
without any more right to it than I have, with their cow-boys, were 
in that vicinity, and in broad daylight one of their cow-boys made a 
bet with his associates that he could put a ball through the hat of an 
Indian who was ata distance without hitting hisskull. The wagerwas 
taken, but the cow-boy made a mistake and fired a little too low and 
brought down the Indian. The Indian’s friends, in anger at what 
they deemed an outrage upon private rights, combined, and, asisalways 
the case, visited their vengeance upon an innocent household and burned 
down the house of an innocent party a short distance off, and we came 
very near having an Indian war. Wewere only saved from an Indian war 
by the vigilance of the officials of Montana, who seized the Indians who 
burned down this man’s house and tried them and sentenced them to 
the penitentiary for four and five years for burning down the house. 
They had no right to burn it down, and they could not make any de- 
fense; but the man who fired the bullet through the head of the Indian 
has gone his way. He has never been arrested; he goes about there 
like any other man and is just as well known to everybody in that vi- 
cinity as any other man, and the interesting fact that I have related in 
connection with his history is known, for the deed was done in broad 
daylight before the people. 

This is my information, communicated from the officials and the In- 
terior Department. This was known and published in the papers last 
March, but it has just come through the official channels to the Interior 
De ent. I thoughtit possible it might be well for the Department 
of Justice to be inquired of whether they had taken any steps or what 
obstacles there were in the way of bringing this man to trial. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BURLINGTON HARBOR. 


Mr. MORRILL submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed to report to 
the Senate, as soon as may be, the extent of the damage done to the United States 
breakwater in the harbor of Burlington, Vt., by the recent gale there, together 
with an estimate of the amount necessary for its reparation. 


PUYALLUP BRANCH OF NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I ask for the present consideration of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to withhold granting 

tents to or recognizing any claim made by the Northern Pacific Railroad ad- 
Tointng and on account of what is known as the Puyallup Branch, built many 
years ago, until this Congress shall take action on the question of the forfeiture 
of lands granted to said road, 

Mr. CONGER. That had better lie over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over until to- 
morrow and be printed, if there be no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the President 


tempore: 

A bill (S. 241) to repeal section 8 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to ac- 
cept and ratify the agreement submitted by the confederated bands of 
Ute Indians in Colorado for the sale of their reservation in said State, 
and for other purposes, and to make the necessary appropriations for 
carrying out the same,” approved June 15, 1880; 

A bill (S. 258) donating a part of the abandoned military reservation 
at Fort Smith, Ark., to the city of Fort Smith for the use and benefit 
of the free public schools thereof, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 269) for the relief of M. P. Jones; 

A bill (S. 621) for the relief of William L. White; 

A bill (S. 677) for the relief of the estates of James Vance and Will- 
iam Vance; and 

A bill (8. 975) for the relief of T. J. Boyles, administrator of the es- 
tate of Marcus Radich, deceased. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had yes- 
terday approved and signed the act (S. 767) for the relief of Columbus 
F. Perry and Elizabeth H. Gilmer. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business, being the shipping bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1448) to remove cer- 
tain burdens on the American merchant marine, encourage the Ameri- 
can foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes, the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. McPHERSON in section 19, 
to strike out from line 6 to line 10, inclusive, as follows: 

For transporting the mails of the United States between any port of the United 
States and any foreign port, or between ports of the ‘Atlantic and ports in the 


Pacific, touching at any foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per mile on the 
trip each way of actuul. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For transporting the mails of the United States from any port of the United 
States to any eign, er a sum not exceeding $1 per mile; and between Atlan- 
tic ports of the United States and the Pacific ports of the United States, touch- 


ing eer foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per mile on the trip each way 
of a * 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. In justice to the Senator from Alabama, who is going 
to make some remarks on the amendment he has offered, as well as in 
justice to myself, I desire to say that the Senator from Alabama in a 
conference I had with him a few days ago expressed himself as very 
desirons if a duty was put upon ships admitted to American registry 
that the duty should be ad valorem. Icombated as well as I could 
the idea, I preferring a specific duty, and I thought for well-established 
grounds. Since then I have been led to investigate very carefully the 
cost of these ships, and I find that they cost from $60 a ton to $225 a 
ton, instead of the information which I conveyed to the Senator the 
other day. The Alaska cost $215 a ton; the Oregon cost a little over 
$215 a ton; iron sailing ships cost from $60 to $70 a ton; so that if you 
put on one specific duty it is obliged to reach across a chasm from $60 
to $225. That would not do atall. On $60 it would be 40 per cent. 
ad valorem; on $225 it would not be over 6 per cent. ad valorem. 

I desired to make this explanation before the Senator proceeded that 
he might understand it. My judgment now is with the Senator's 
judgment before our conference, and that is that the duty must be ad 
valorem on account of the wide difference in the cost of the vessels. 

Mr. BAYARD. Or arranged in proportion to the cost of the ship in 
some way or other. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, my purpose has been throughout 
the whole of this investigation to find some common ground upon which 
we can stand for the purpose of carrying into effect the common desire 
which is recited and expressed in the title of the bill, ‘fto remove cer- 
tain burdens on the American merchant marine, encourage the Ameri- 
can foreign carrying trade, and forother purposes.’’ I have not partic- 
ipated in the debate, because I was sitting at the feet of Gamaliel all 
the while. Ido not profess to have studied this question in the eco- 
nomic views of it as I know it has been studied by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], and other 
gentlemen who have devoted a great deal of time to such investigations. 
Never having lived on the seaboard, not having any practical informa- 
tion about shipping or navigation, I have to gather my information 
from those persons who are better informed than myself. 

I am very glad to find that the House and the Senate and Senators 
on both sides of this Chamber are agreed upon a good many of the propo- 
sitions involved in the bill. I hope that we will come to a final agree- 
ment upon some bill that will pass both bodies; for if we can not ata 
single movement gain all that either side may think best, we ought at 
least to accomplish all that we agree should be done. Whenever I find 
that we have reached a, point where there is a disagreement between 
the two Houses as to any part of the bill, and at the same time that 
the two Houses have agreed substantially upon other parts of it, I for 
one shall sustain that action, as far as it goes, in order to get some 
remedial legislation upon our statute-books. 

My study of the history of this subject as far as it has gone has con- 
vinced me that it is necessary now, in some measure at least, to reverse 
the policy with which our fathers set out when they were engaged not 
merely in commercial but in actual controversy—warfare—with one of 
the greatest powers in the world. We have also grown up toa very 
great and commanding stature in respect of our ability to compete with 
foreign powers and foreign governments commercially and in every other 
sense; and although it appears that our commerce has fallen back un- 
til we now have only about 85 per cent. of the tonnage engaged in the 
transportation of our own surplus productions, yet compensation has 
come to the people of the United States in a way that has been ex- 
tremely valuable to us. 

I am notof the number who are disposed to complain at our situation 
merely because we have lost a large amount of the tonnage that we used 
to have upon the high seas. I have no doubt at all that our legislation 
has, in later years, very largely contributed to that loss; but the atten- 
tion and the capital of the American people have been withdrawn from 
investments and enterprises upon the high seas and have been directed 
in other channels, whereby the country has very greatly profited. 

We are constantly in the habit of contrasting our situation with that 
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of Great Britain. We have learned many lessons of wisdom from Great 
Britain, and we are continuing to copy her lessons almost daily in our 
legislation and in our public administration, not perhaps with any 
disadvantage to us. At the same time I do not know that I can com- 
mend in the fullest sense that spirit which causes us to trail after Great 
Britain and merely to copy her systems of economy, hersystems of ad- 
ministration, and her systems of commerce without indulging Ameri- 
can skill and genius and enterprise and capital and industry in the 
beneficial exercise of those immense powers which have beenso rapidly 
and so splendidly developed in later days. 

The improvements in postage, the reduction of the rates of postage, 
have been copied very largely from Great Britain, and indeed a good 
part of our financial system sooner or later has been copied from the 
experience of Great Britain. Our commercial system and laws of navi- 
gation have been copied also from Great Britain, but in this particular 
we take the old statutes and the old experience instead of the more 
modern, appearing to be fearful to strike out and enter upon a system 
whichis peculiarly American and which is justified by our own situa- 
tion. 

Great Britain has built up her merchant marine more largely from 
the fact that she is the center of a vast system of colonial possessions 
than from any other fact. With a small area of territory included in 
the kingdom, she has immense outlying possessions separated from her 
by wide dividing seas, and she has been compelled to build up by every 
encouragement she could possibly devise to give the most rapid and 
safe and economical means of intercommunication with her colonies 
abroad. 

We have a very compact country, not separated in fact by any great 
natural barriers, certainly not by any water barriers. We have an im- 
mense area of country as yet but partially subdued, I may say, even to 
civilization. We have nine large Territories, out of which we shall 
make at least nine States, and we may make as many as fifteen or twenty. 
We have a large number of governments in the United States that are 
still incomplete. We even adopt the laws of savage tribes for the pur- 
pose of governing a very large portion of ourown citizens. In the effort 
to extend the conveniences of commerce between the different distant 
points of our own country we have spent enormous sums of money an 
immense outlay of labor and material of every description, and it is one 
of the marvels of the age that we should have expended so largely and 
should have made these investments profitable in this country. Our 
attention has necessarily been drawn to the subject of intercommuni- 
cation between our distant commercial points within our own border, 
while that of Great Britain has been drawn to the establishment of like 
communication between commercial points separated from the mother 
country by vast intervening oceans. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. President, I do not think that we 
have any cause to deprecate the fact that while we have been improv- 
ing so greatly and growing so rapidly in one direction, Great Britain 
has been able to compass so much of advantage and success on the 
high seas of the world. But now, having grown up to that degree of 
stature and that force in respect of our productive industries and in 
respect also of the surplus that we are daily sending abroad to foreign 
countries, we begin to turn our attention naturally and necessarily to 
improving the merchant marine of our country, and in doing this we 
find certain barriers in the way which Co: is now earnestly set- 
ting about to try to remove or to modify, and I will lend my hand and 
my voice to that work, because I esteem it now to be one of the essen- 
tial elements of a correct national policy on the part of the people of 
the United States. 

I am of that class of politicians, if you call us politicians, who believe 
that this subject will never be properly handled until we havereformed 
our tariff system; but I waive the discussion of any question of that 
kind this morning. It has been sufficiently argued and discussed be- 
fore the Senate, and the body as at present organized is not in favor per- 
haps of any general reformation of the tariff laws of the United States. 
I must therefore content myself with doing the best that I can within 
the limits of the system that already exists and which I shall have no 
power and no opportunity now to improve. I ean not go as far as I 
would like to go, but still I will go as far as I can in the direction of 
removing the burdens upon the American merchant marine. . 

The points upon which the two Houses are agreed and the points 
upon which we have already passed in the Senate in the consideration 
of this bill are as follows: 

First, that a foreigner may be employed on an American ship even 
in the coastwise trade in case of necessity arising while the ship is on 
a foreign voyage or a voyage from an Atlantic to a Pacific port. When 
the ship loses any officer below the rank of captain or master and is 
engaged in the foreign trade or engaged in trade between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific ports, she may for that voyage engage men of foreign 
birth. That is a relaxation in favor of the ship-owner to enable him 
to navigate his vessel. 

Second, we agree that when a seaman is discharged under sections 
4560, 4561, 4580, 4582, 4583, and of the Revised Statutes, he may have 
one month’s extra pay or wages instead of three months’. That may 
be called the sailor’s contribution to the relief of the burden upon the 
American merchant marine. 


It seems that the observation and experience of men acquainted with 
this subject have taught them that it is not necessary now, and per- 
haps it is injurious, to give to a seaman under any circumstances three 
months’ advance pay, or indeed any advance pay whatever; and it is 
also not right, not just, that when a seaman is di in a foreign 
country, no matter for what cause, he shall receive more than one 
month’s additional wages. 

This isa very large concession which we require the seaman to make 
for the benefit of the navigator and ship-owner. I do not know how 
they will receive it, whether they will retire from our merchant serv- 
ice on account of it or not. Imust put my trust in respect to this mat- 
ter in the judgment of those who are better informed than myself, and 
I will therefore sustain that provision of the bill notwithstanding that 
it appears to be a harsh one, at least harsh as compared with the sys- 
tem that heretofore gave the seaman three months’ pay whenever he 
was discharged for any cause in a foreign port. 

In section 10 of this bill we forbid the payment of any wages to sea- 
men in advance under any circumstances or for any cause, but we per- 
mit a man to enter into a stipulation at the time he makes his contract 
for shipment that his wife or his family may be provided for out of his 
pay after it is earned. An exception is made in this section in favor 
of whalers, which I suppose to be a proper exception. This is another 
very considerable concession made in behalf of our American seamen 
for the purpose of taking the burdens off the merchant marine. A sea- 
man ships on board a vessel and goes abroad not knowing when he can 
return or whether he is to be cast away upon the voyage or not, and he 
is not permitted to make any provision for his family by receiving wages 
in advance, and he is only permitted by a stipulation in the articles of 
shipment that his wife or his family shall receive a certain proportion 
of his wages. That concession made by the seaman I have no doubt is 
to him a veryimportantone. Still I will make no point that we should 
not require it of him for the reason that the experience of the commit- 
tee, and it seems of the committees of both Houses, and, indeed, the ex- 
perience of both Houses as expressed in their votes concurs in the 
proposition that that is a just requirement to make of him. 

Now, sir, for all these concessions made by the sailor for the relief of 
these burdens, we give to the sailor the advantage of a slop-chest in 
which he can purchase certain articles that are required to be kept, such 
as clothing, flannel, shirts, tobacco, &c., at an advance of 10 per cent. 
on the wholesale price in the port at which these articles are purchased 
or the port from which the ship last sailed. An American ship sailing 
from an American port with this slop-chest on board and thus supplied 
would of course buy the goods in American markets, charged with all 
the duties that our revenue laws impose upon them, whether external 
or internal. This seaman would be required, of course, to pay 10 per 
cent. profit on tobacco on its original value or cost with the internal- 
revenue duty added, and as to his blankets, his woolen jackets, his. 
clothing of every description, he would be required to pay American 
prices, and duty added, with 10 per cent. profit added. 

That is another concession that he makes, and it is an important one 
for a poor man, that the master of the vessel or the owner of the vessel 
shall become his merchant while he is abroad, shall furnish him, of 
course, having the exclusive right to furnish because he has no money 
to buy it anywhere else, with what he may need upon the voyage, and. 
that the sailor shall be required to pay him a profit not exceeding 10 
percent. after having paid the duties which were imposed upon the goods 
that are brought in from abroad. 

In addition to this advantage of the slop-chest, if that is any advan- 
tage to him at all, we relieve the sailors as a class of about $400,000 a 
year (if I understand the figures) hospital tax, and we assume the bur- 
den upon the Treasury of the United States of sustaining the hospitals 
which hitherto have been sustained by a contribution of 40 cents a 
month from every sailor who ships on board an American ship. 

Mr. ALLISON. This hospital tax, I will say to the Senator, is also 
levied on all our coastwise trade. It applies to inland trade as well as 
to our foreign trade. 

Mr. MORGAN. Nevertheless it is a contribution made by men en- 
gaged in service upon the waters, and I am speaking now of the contri- 
butions these men have made for the relief of burdens on the American 
merchant marine. My purpose is to contrast, if I can, fairly and cor- 
rectly the contributions that are made under this bill by the different 
classes of men with whom we deal in the change of the laws proposed 
to be changed by this bill. 

From the ship-owner or the navigator, the man who is interested in 
the charter-party or whatever it may be, the man who receives the 
freights from the ship and the profits that may result from its use, we 
take off all consular fees of every kind and character, and we put that 
burden upon the Treasury of the United States. We do not repeal the 
consular fees; they are to be paid, but we remove them from the ship 
and from the navigator, the man interested in the freights, and place 
them upon the Treasury of the United States to be paid by the people 
atlarge. This is another contribution of $100,000 a year, at the present 
rates of income from that source, which the people of the United States 
make at large for the purpose of lifting the burdens off the merchant 
marine. I have notany doubt that that is a good contribution and that 
the people of the United States ought to stand that tax rather than to 
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have their vessels handicapped by consular charges in foreign ports. 
Some governments, I understand, do not make these charges upon their 
navigators, and we ought to give to our navigators in all the different 
parts of the world every advantage that is possessed by the navigators 
of any other country that pretends to bea commercial country. So Ido 
not complain of that transfer of $100,000 a year, a sum that will be very 
much increased, I have no doubt, in the future from the navigators them- 
selves to the general Treasury of the United States. 

We proceed further in our ent in this matter and we take off 
the entire tonnage tax and thereby deplete the Treasury to the extent 
of $1,400,000a year. 'Thatsum of course would be very much increased 
under existing laws as our tonnage is increased. The repeal of the ton- 
nage tax is so much money taken out of the Treasury by our consent, 
and so much reduction of the revenue annually that we should other- 
wise receive into the Treasury but for the repeal that we are now, I 
hope, about to enact, thatis said to be a wartax. Iam in favor of get- 
ting rid of war taxes, and if there were nothing else in this bill to recom- 
mend it to me, I should sustain it because it does get rid of $1,400,000 
a yearof war taxes. Itis wrong that the people in time of peace or any 
portion of the people, whether they are navigators or whether they are 
producers or consumers, should be compelled to contribute to the Treas- 
ury of the United States taxes that had been abandoned entirely under 
the policy of this Government before the war and were then reinstated 
merely because there existed a state of war which required a very large 
amount of money to carry on the operations of the Government. 

I, for one, shall rejoice in the passage of that feature of this bill, and 
I was very glad yesterday to find that the Senate, upon the offer of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] to amend the bill in this particular, 
came to an agreement, both sides of the Chamber concurring on that sub- 
ject, taking off all the tonnage tax from foreignships. The removal of 
the to’ tax from foreign ships is essentially a free-trade movement. 
Any v may come to the port of New York or elsewhere in the United 
States after this bill shall have been enacted into a law without paying 
any tonnage tax atall. In that particular they are admitted precisely 
ona parity with American ships. There is no particular reason why this 
concession should be made to this class of owners of foreign property 
except that in making the concession we remove a restriction amount- 
ing to a heavy tax upon one of our own industries. We give, in other 
words, a greater freedom to trade. The principle involved in it com- 
mends itself to my approval, and the results to be attained by it would 

justify it, even if there was some violation of principle involved; but 
where the result and the principle coincide I am very cheerful in giv- 
ing my consent to the passage of that feature of this bill. 

Ve remit the duties on all articles of foreign production needed and 
actually withdrawn from bonded warehouses for the supplies of vessels 
engaged in foreign trade or between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
That must amount to a very large sum. I have heard no estimate as 
yet made upon that subject, but the supplies that may be withdrawn 
from the bonded warehouses by foreign ships and by American ships 
must amount in the aggregate to a very large sum of money. Upon 
that we retain nothing. We do not, as I understand the law, retain 
even 10 per cent. for collection, for it is not in the light of a rebate that 
this is given, but it is the privilege of withdrawing from the bonded 
warehouse, without the payment of any duties, whatever may be nec- 
essary for the supplies of ships sailing abroad from any American port. 

There is a discrimination in this also in favor of the foreign naviga- 
tor. It is not American ships alone that can withdraw from bonded 
warehouses their supplies without the payment of duty. American 
and foreign pee ea do the same thing, and after goods have been 
imported here from foreign countries and left in our bonded warehouse, 
these American and these foreign ships may take them out without the 

yment of any duty or charge whatever, unless it may be some ware- 
race charge—I am not sure about that—and use them in their voy- 
ages across the seas. That is a very large contribution to commerce, 
it is a very large contribution to ship-owning in general, to the business 
of owning and navigating ships; and I sometimes look with surprise 
upon the contrast which is presented in this bill between the liberality 
of Senators in allowing such advantages to foreign ships in the respects 
to which I have already alluded, and their illiberality in refusing to 
allow Americans who may wish to own foreign vessels and employ them 
in the American trade or to give them an American register to exercise 
this clear national right. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that when we survey the whole body 
of the statutes upon the subject of our navigation laws we find that, 
with one exception, every act that has been passed since the first navi- 
gation laws were enacted in this country has been in the direction of 
the relaxation of the rigors of this system. We have found reasons 
and excuses one after another, whenever we have touched the subject, 
for having some relaxation in the stringency of our navigationlaws. I 
am in favor of going on with that relaxation and modification, and pro- 
ceeding with it as rapidly as we can safely do, not for the purpose of 
reaching at a bound some view or theory that may be advanced by doc- 
trinaires in political economy, but reaching, through the steady steps 
of progress, experience, and demonstration, the final result of the lib- 
eration of our commerce from the unnecessary, antiquated, and unjust 
restrictions; and I am glad to be able to point out to the Senate to-day 


that in the course of the history of our legislation on this subject we 
have been all the time proceeding in the direction of such relaxation. 

The iron rule of prohibition is gradually giving way to the more rea- 
sonable and enlightened policy of fair competition in building and run- 
ning ships, : 

Now, sir, there is no more important step that can be taken in the 
direction of relaxing the navigation laws than that encouragement 
shall be given to free trade upon the high seas between vessels of Amer- 
ican build and vessels of foreign build, in enabling both classes of ves- 
sels totake materials from our bonded warehouses, without any charges 
whatever, for supplies across the high seas. This is a good policy, and 
: ee, commend our Republican friends for its adoption into this 

When we come to apply principles of justice and equity and equal- 
ity to this view of the case, a very natural inquiry arises why it is that 
a man who carries food or who carries merchandise of any kind from 
New York to San Francisco by a ship of American build should be per- 
mitted to get all his imported supplies free of duty from an American 
warehouse, and the man who carries the same goods across the continent 
on a railway, a steamboat or canal, or a wagon should be required to 
pay an average ad valorem duty of 43 per cent. on everything that he 
uses. When you come to look at it in that light you find that the re- 
laxation of the rule in favor of commerce and navigation is avery strik- 
ing one, somewhat remarkable. But Senators seem to incorporate feat- 
ures of this kind in their bills, and make grants of this kind in favor 
of ship-owners and ship-builders, who would spurn the idea of making 
a discrimination of that character in favor of a railroad company or a 
— carrier carrying freight from New York to San Francisco over- 


Mr. President, we become inconsistent, it appears, in this country 
by force of circumstances; and it is a very pleasing reflection that we 
are not always consistent in doing wrong, and that we sometimes do 
things for the public welfare in spite of our inconsistency in refusing 
to do other things of precisely the same character for the welfare of 
the public in another direction. Here is another very important re- 
laxation upon this subject of the iron rule of prohibition. On vessels 
built in the United States for foreign account, and made of foreign 
materials, we remit all duties upon the materials except 10 per cent. ; 
we give this as a drawback. An American ship-builder wants to build 
a steamship of the very highest class, like the Oregon, that, I believe, 
the Senator from Maine says it costs about $220 a ton to build. He is 
prepared with all his plant, his machinery of every description, his 
capital. Commencing with the reduction of the ores into metal he goes 
through all the process of construction until he turns out upon the sea 
a beautiful ship, splendidly equipped in every particular, finished in the 
latest style of excellence in all regards. He is building it not for an 
American owner, but for an English owner; he is building it for foreign 
account, and not for American account. 

When he comes to the question of the material which he uses in that 
ship all the tariff that we lay upon all such material as is used in one 
of these magnificent palatial ships is remitted to him, paid back to him 
as drawback, except 10 per cent., and that 10 per cent. is reserved 
merely to pay the expenses of collection and reimbursement. He says 
to the purchaser of the ship, being an Englishman and desiring to put 
his ship under the British flag, and not being an American and enjoy- 
ing that glory which was described yesterday so beautifully and elo- 
quently by the Senator from Maine, ‘‘I will build you a ship 33 per 
cent. cheaper than I can afford to build one foran American to go under 
the American flag.” ‘‘ Forty-three per cent. is the av duty upon 
the material under the tariff laws of the United States.” ‘‘If I build 
a ship for you all the material used that is liable to duty is entitled to 
a rebate of the whole sum of the duty ex 10 percent. Forty-three 
per cent. being the average duty, I can build a ship for you ata cost of 
33 per cent. less than I can build it for an American citizen.” He 
builds the ship under our iron rule of prohibition to recruit the British 
commercial fleet, and we pay him a premium of 33 per cent. for this 
patriotic service. 

That isin this bill. That iswhatwe are now enacting. We are put- 
ting it in the power of an American ship-builder, because he has a ship- 
yard on these coasts and because he himself is an American, to recruit 
the British merchant-marine fleet at his will and pleasure at a cost of 
33 per cent. Jess than he can build a ship for an American owner. In 
view of this cold, solid fact, let us inquire what becomes of these in- 
flammatory bursts of patriotic zeal about building ships for the Amer- 


ican ? 

Me ERYE. The Senator speaks of this as a new law embodied in 
this bill. Itis a law that has been upon the statute-book for twenty 
years, and applies not only to ships but to every manufacture in Amer- 
ica. It carries out the principle established more than seventy-five 
years ago by law, and the provision in this bill is simply to enable the 
ship-builder to use home materials instead of foreign materials. That 
is all it is in this bill for. It changes but one word, and that is it says 
‘wholly or in part,” putting in the words ‘‘in de 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, Mr. President, it is a further relaxation of 
course in favor of commerce, and that relief inures to the advantage of 
the foreign ship. Itis not to make foreign ships cost more; itis to make 
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them cost less. It is not to make the profits of the American builder 
less; it is to make them more. Thatisthe object of it. The change is 
only of a single word, but that change is a great deal. It is a relaxa- 
tion, a step in advance to meet me in the policy I am advocating, and 
Iam glad to welcome the Senator from Maine as he comes moving 
gently in my direction on this question. I am not criticising him; I 
am dealing very gently with him, and I hope he willstand to the ground 
he has taken and not fly when he sees where it is leading him. 

There was a reason for putting it in this bill, for calling up this old 
law which has been so long on the statute-book and putting a new 
word into the body of it, and re-enacting it, and that reason is the very 
same that induced every section in this bill to be enacted *‘ to relieve 
the burdens of the American merchant marine and to encourage the 
American foreign carrying trade.” They do not say ‘‘ encourage the 
American ship-builder,’? but the ‘“‘other pi » cover that. So 
this part of the bill is exactly in harmony with the declared purpose 
in the title, and exactly in harmony also with every other part of this 
entire measure, and I am gratified to find that it is so. 

Now, Mr. President, it must be-confessed that there is some differ- 
ence between a ship which is built to live forty or fifty years and goods 
that are imported from abroad and intended for annual consumption, 
or consumption within periods much less thana year. Weimport silks, 
cotton goods, woolens, shoes, articles of iron and steel suited for domestic 
industry, for housekeeping purposes, for the various different purposes 
that mankind need such articles for. These articles, when they are 
imported under an average duty of 43 per cent., in nine cases out of ten 
will perish in the consumption, and perish within a very short time; 
but a ship is built to live forty or fifty years, especially an iron or steel 
ship, and here we find that all the materials of every kind, whether of 
iron, or steel, or copper, or brass, or yellow metal, all of the glass in the 
furniture of the ship, all of the mahogany and rosewood, and the other 
rich woods, all the fine articles of decoration, all the paintings of every 
description, all the furniture, all the skill of the machinist in the prep- 
aration of his engines and other machines, all of these things when im- 
ported from abroad and liable in the hands of an American consumer, 
whether he is a ship-owner or whether he is not, to a tax of 43 per cent., 
are, if imported and put into a ship that is to live fifty years, and to be 
owned by a foreigner, subject to a tax of 10 per cent. This is discrim- 
inative legislation against everybody except the ship-builder and his 
foreign employer, but its tendency is to reduce freights and passage- 
money, and I will not quarrel with it. 

Thisis a discrimination against the American ship-owner, and against 
all American producers and consumers, in favor of the American ship- 
builder and in favor of the foreign ship-owner; and yet Senators with 
a bill like this, containing such discrimination upon an article of the 
character of a great steel ship, are talking to us about a want of patriot- 
ism when we ask them to make some concession in favor of the con- 
sumers and the producers in this country in the duties upon those things 
which these ships are to carry, and also in favor of men who want to 
buy ships and ask no more than the privilege to find a market in which 
they can buy them at fair prices. 

It would not be unbecoming in me to say that these positions are by 
no means consistent, if they are not absolutely contradictory of each 
other. We go further than that; and after having in 1873, I believeit 
was, or 1874, by statute interfered with the liability of ship-owners for 

and for contracts, limiting their liability to that of corporators, 
so that a man’s liability for embezzlements on board a ship can not ex- 
tend beyond his interest in the ship itself; in this bill we still further 
liberalize those laws, and I am afraid that we do it at the expense of the 
whole system of maritime accountability, and of the credit of our ships. 
But this is another step in the direction of liberality which I suppose 
we must accept, as it is intended to lift a burden from the ship-owner, 
and to lessen the risk of that line of investment. 

Now, sir, in all of these things we have substantially agreed. No 
quibbles, no constrained points, no unnecessary or factious objections 
have been taken to all of these decided advances in the direction of the 
liberalization of the laws affecting our merchant marine. The sailors 
make their contribution, the farmers make their contribution, the mer- 
chants give up their security for losses, the tax-payers of the United 
States at large make their contribution; everybody makes a contribu- 
tion to this scheme of liberalizing the maritime commerce of the coun- 
try and the fostering of the merchant marine except only the ship- 
builder and theship-owner. I say that they, too, should come in and 
join in the modification of this sys and make some contribution 
and concession out of the monopolies and the peculiar advantages which 
have been secured to them by law. But, sir, they have held on since 
the foundation of this Government to everything that they could grasp, 
even through the distress of the country in times of exigency, when it 
was necessary that the Government of the United States, in order to 
preserve its existence, should give them monopolistic power that they 
never would have got under other circumstances. They holdon to that, 
although the condition of the country has changed from war to peace, 
and they demand now a relief from all war taxes, and at thesame time 
they demand that they shall be permitted to hold on to all the adyan- 
tages which were given to them use of the war. 

k at the statute, which still remains on the statute-book, enacted 
in 1862, when our ships were leaving the American flag because the 


confederate cruisers were making that flag an insufficient protection to 
them. They went off during the war because the Government of the 
United States did not have the power to protect them, and they took 
shelter under the British and German and French flags. Thereupon, 
for the first time in the history of the Government, a statute was en- 
acted that any ship that left the American registry during the war 
should never afterward be permitted to return, though she might be 
owned by American citizens. That lawstandson the statute-book yet, 
and you can not get a ship-owner in the United States or aship-builder 
to consent to the repeal of that statute, although the events have long 
since passed which render that statute at all necessary or justifiable. 
No, sir; they keep those ships under the ban, and whether they are 
iron or steel ships or whether they are wooden ships, having been driven 
from the American flag because the flag was not able then to protect 
them, these men hold to the advantages of their expatriation and deny 
to these ships the right to come back under American register. 

Their crime was that the ocean was made unsafe for them by a foe 
that their Government could not protect them against. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the tor regard such a law as that to 
which he has referred, and which law still remains on the statute-book, 
asa kind of punishment to those whoowned ships and sought under the 
disguise of a foreign flag to escape from the ravages which the Govern- 
ment of their country was unable to protect them against otherwise? 
Was it not a punitive measure upon the part of the Congress of the 
United States ? 

Mr. MORGAN. It was punitive. 

Mr. BAYARD. To prevent those ships from returning to the na- 
tional register because forsooth they had for the time being sought to 
gain safety by taking the disguise of a foreign register. There never 
was, my friend will permit me to say, a more absurd and a more un- 
just enactment than that, and coming when it did it had as much to do 
with dispersing that corps of sailors and navigators essential for a mer- 
cantile marine as almost anything in this history of the decline of Amer- 
ican shipping. But what my friend seems to consider a fault on the 
part of the ship-owners was in fact their misfortune. They were made 
the unhappy victims of a piece of stupid legislation. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not speaking of those ship-owners who were 
compelled to take refuge under a foreign flag because our flag was not 
able to protect them. Ispeak of that class of ship-owners who are here 
now for the purpose of preventing any relaxation in the navigation laws, 
who are unwilling that those ships which were driven out during a time 
of war should now come back under the American flag. 

Mr. BAYARD. It would be an idle thing. The war ended in 1865 
and this is 1884, nineteen years. 

Mr. FRYE. And those were wooden ships. 

Mr. BAYARD. And those were wooden ships and by this time, of 
course, are for nothing. 

Mr. MORGAN. That does notalter the principle. Iwas using that 
argument not with a view of attempting to amend this bill so as to reform 
what I find to be an evil, that other Senators agree is an evil, but I was 
using it for the purpose of showing what is universally true, that when 
you confer npon any class of people in this country, or in any other 
country, by law, a monopolistic advantage, the exclusive control of a 
certain manufacture, the exclusive control of a certain market, the ex- 
clusive advantage of the power of a certain department of the Govern- 
ment, the exclusive benefits and advantages derived from any source 
of authority whatsoever, you never find them willing to relax their hold 
upon it. 

Now, sir, after we have given to the ship-owners and the ship-builders 
of this country all that we offer them in this bill, what do they pro- 
pose to give the rest of the people? What do they propose to concede 
to other interests out of the advantages which they hold? Nothing 
whatever. They stand firm and immovable upon the proposition that 
they shall have a law prohibiting any foreign-built vessel from comin 
under American register under any circumstances, and that they still 
shall have a law prohibiting any foreign man from having ownership 
a a ship that is engaged in American traffic, whether coastwise or 

‘oreign. 

We have not asked them to relax their demands in respect of the lat- 
ter proposition, but we have asked them to relax that feature of the 
navigation laws which prohibits a foreign ship from coming into Ameri- 
can register under any and all circumstances. In this particular there 
has been some unconscious relaxation conceded by the prohibitionists be- 
cause of imperative necessity. It did not hurt the ship-builder; it did 
not hurt the ship-owner particularly to give up this little concession; 
but still from time to time Congress has found it necessary, unavoida- 
bly necessary, to make a relaxation of this rule in certain cases. One 
of them is where a ship is wrecked upon our coast and she is repaired 
by an American ship-carpenter and she becomes the property of an 
American citizen, though she might have been built abroad, if the re- 
pairs put upon her are equal to two-thirds of her cost when repaired 
she is entitled to an American register. 

Another relaxation is in the case of ships that are captured and con- 
demned as prize of war. When they are brought into our ports, con- 
demned as prize of war, sold and bought by American citizens, those 
ships, no matter where they may have been built, are entitled to an 
American register. So a ship that is forfeited for crime, a ship that 
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violates the revenue laws of the United States and is liable to forfeit- 
ure and condemnation, is taken into an admiralty courtand condemned 
for a criminal violation of the laws of the United States, as, for instance, 
if she came in here for the purpose of conducting an expedition against 
Cuba, or for the purpose of violating in any respect our revenue laws, 
we carry her into court, we condemn her, we sell her to American cit- 

and that ship, owned abroad at the time she committed the vio- 
lation of the law, is entitled to an American register after she is bought. 

These relaxations have all been made in the presence of circumstances 
that seemed to demand them, and I deny that the policy which has 
been so long upon our statute-book of prohibiting the introduction of 
foreign-built ships to American register is based upon anything else 
than what was conceived to be the true commercial policy of this coun- 
try at the time those laws were enacted. It never was intended as a 
settled policy or as an American system, and it should yield when a 
change in our condition renders it convenient and proper to dispense 
with it. There is no principle involved in the question whether a ship 
that carries the American flag ought to be an Ameri¢an-bnuilt ship or a 
foreign-built ship. Thatis simply a matter of commercial convenience 
and to the advantage of our merchants. The contribution to our com- 
mercial strength is just the same in the one case as in the other. The 
loyalty of the ship is just the same; the jurisdiction of our country 
over Rer is just the same; her means for transporting commerce are just 
the same; and there is nothing connected with the idea that a foreign- 
built ship can not be entitled to an American register except the mere 
fact that we want to build up yards and facilities for constructing ships 
onour own shores. Thatisall we gain by our resort to arigid principle 
of this character. There is no philosophy in it; no political economy 
or wisdom in it beyond the mere encouragement to ship-yards, and we 
find that we relax it whenever we choose if the necessity for the re- 
laxation becomes more apparent than the value of the rule. 

There is but one reason now existing to support this prohibitory law, 
and that is found in the practical monopoly it affords to a few ship- 
builders. 

After we have progressed thus far with this bill and have put into 
it all that we supposed properly related to it for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the burdens of the American merchant marine, it is now proposed 
to introduce an entire change in our sea postal system for the purpose 
of giving certain advantages additional to our American ships that they 
do not now possess. I recognize, and have since I have been in this 
body, the necessity of an entire change in our ocean postal system. I 
have not any doubt that the Constitution of the United States is quite 
equal to the purpose of carrying the American mails upon the deck of 
any ship that floats the American flag, for the deck of that ship is 
American territory, and it makes no difference in what part of the 
high seas it may be found throughout the world, there you find Ameri- 
ean territory. If we can the mails of the United States from 
New Orleans to Ship Island, I will say to any of the outlying islands 
of our coast, we have equal constitutional right to carry them upon an 
American deck to any part of the world. 

Nobody, I believe, has ever doubted the constitutionality or pro- 

riety of the old law standing on our books for a great many years—I 
lieve since the first foundation of the postal system—which author- 
ized the sending of mails under the American flag to foreign countries, 
giving as compensation for it the sea-postage. ‘That law requires the 
master of the ship to become the route agent for the mails, to take charge 
of them, and whenever he returns to a port of the United States to go 
before a custom-house officer and make affidavit that he has duly deliv- 
ered the mails intrusted to him upon his former voyage. 
. It is also made the duty of the ship under the penalty of forfeiture 
that it shall receive on board at the demand of any authorized postal 
agent of the United States Government whatever amount of mail or 
description of mail the Post-Office Department might wish to send to 
foreign countries, and shall duly deliver it, and shall receive as a com- 
pensation for it only the sea sip It would look as if it was almost 
an unconstitutional usurpation of authority over private property for 
the Government of the United States to take it and condemn it to pub- 
lic use without just compensation. Theonly thing that can be said in 
justification of it, I think, is that perhaps we have a right to impose 
that service upon the ship as a condition of the American register. But 
aside from that one fact this would be an unconstitutional usurpation 
of authority over private property for public use. To carry the mail 
upon a ship is a public use, and if a vessel is ready to sail and may be 
delayed two days or five days, and compelled to take the mail and carry 
it toa foreign portand deliver it there, and be responsible for its safety 
and for its delivery, it looks to me very much as if the Congress of the 
United States in the enactment of that law had usurped power over 
private property which the Constitution does not tolerate, 

Nevertheless the argument of that point in the case is not now nec- 
essary, for that statute is upon the book, and this bill proposes to amend 
it. I like the form of the remedy that is provided here. In other 
words, I like the extension of our -route system across the high 
seas. I think it would be better if gress would designate the routes 
and say that the mail shall be carried under contract from named ports 
to and from foreign countries, and, in addition to that, as is provided 


in this bill, that all vessels of the United States may carry the mails of 


the United States upon the requirement of the Post-Office Department 
for the sea- We would thus have both forms of mail service. 

I would prefer this plan, but we can not get all that we want in one 
bill. We can inaugurate the new system here, and I think there is 
enough of value in the new system as presented in this bill to justify 
the change. I think we ought to pass this feature of the bill, but I 
would much prefer to do it in a more guarded form and under condi- 
tions more favorable to fair competition in the letting of the mail con- 
tracts. 

At the same time I am not unaware of the fact, and nobody can be, 
that the passage of this bill in the shape in which it is now presented 
does have the effect of subsidizing five great lines—I call them great 
lines—five existing American lines of American ships sailing from New 
York, and one of them I believe from Baltimore, but I am not sure of 
that, and so I will say from New York to various different parts of the 
earth, including South America, California, the Australian country, 
China, and Japan. It has that effect. The Senator from Maryland 
reminds me that there is none sailing from Baltimore. 

But how are we to avoid its having this effect if we enter upon the 
contract system? Ido not see how we can do it. We have, as I un- 
derstood the remarks of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] 
yesterday, five lines that are in carrying the mails fom the 
United States to foreign countries. These are steamships, some of 
them very fine vessels, a credit and ornament to any country. These 
ships have gone out into the enterprises in which they are engaged 
without reference to the stimulus of contribution from the Postal De- 
partment; they went out upon purely commercial ventures, and they 
are doing well, and I should be glad to know that they were doing bet- 
ter than theyare. They are welcome to every dollar they can make in 
such enterprise, so far as I am concerned, and I bid them in 
their good work of intercommunicating between this continent and 
other parts of the world in a commercial sense. 

Still they exist. These five lines of ships will at least for the next 
three or four or five years have the exclusive control of the commerce 
of the United States conducted between the ports to and from which 
they ply in American ships. That is the fact and will be the fact, for 
under the present facilities for building ships we can not build up new 
lines in that length of time, and, more than that, there will be no new 
inducement to build them. On the contrary, the present existing in- 
ducements will be very much interfered with. I will take for illustra- 
tion of this point one of these unsubsidized lines that has started out 
upon its own capital to pursue its own enterprises and tomake money, 
and that is driving a thrifty trade with Australia. 

The Post-Office Department will be enabled to give that line an ad- 
ditional sum of money amounting to some two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred thousand dollars a year for the purpose of carrying the 
mails to and from Australia. The bill provides for a contract for not 
less than four years. The Senator from Kentucky yesterday remarked 
upon that feature of the bill, and when we come to it I think it will 
require very careful consideration whether we should not change the 
word ‘‘less’’ there to “more.” As the bill provides this contract is 
to exist for not less than four years—it is worth $300,000 a year under 
this bill to that company—there are $1,200,000 for the four years’ 
term. That isa tremendous bounty to give toa steamship line, an 
enormous profit to give to a line that is able to support itself without 
any subsidy. We give to that line within four years $1,200,000 out of 
the Treasury of the United States, under a contract for carrying the 
mails between New York and Australia. 

Now let me ask if any other line of American-built ships is going to 
come into existence for the purpose of competing for that trade during 
those four years? Whether any ship-yard plant will be made, or 
whether any American will be venturous enough to expend money 
enough to build a line of steamers to ran from New York to Australia 
in competition with that line? We shall never hear of such a thing. 
Therefore when they have got the ships already on the ocean and the 
power of supplying thefn whenever they are lost, when they have got 
trade established and we come in and give to them $300,000 a year for 
the carrying of the mails from New York to Australia, we simply by 
law subsidize that line and make it permanent and put it out of the 
reach of competition by any other Jine that can be or will be built. 
That is enough to illustrate the whole scheme. 

Here are $1,400,000 a year which is to be distributed under this bill, 
by contract, really between the existing lines of steamers. Itis not to 
be distributed to lines that may be built, lines that will be built, 
lines that can be built, but lines that now exist, and to no other lines 
and no other ships, unless we permit our people to purchase ships. 
When we come to define “‘monopoly ’’ we can not probably find a bet- 
ter definition of that hackneyed word than to say that it is a power 
given by law to a particular individual or company to conduct a certain 
business to the exclusion of others; and that is precisely the effect that 
will result from this change that we are now making in the sea postal 
system, if our people are compelled to build ships to carry the mails 
and are denied the privilege of buying them. 

More than that, Mr. President, the ship-builders of this country can 
get a double advantage by becoming likewise ship-owners and navi- 
gators. I will not refer to Mr. John Roach in any terms of reproach 
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because I respect him, I admire him, and I have a great deal more con- 
fidence in Mr. Roach than has been expressed oftentimes on the floor 
of the Senate. The reason is that I have not heard anything of him 
as an individual or business man to justify me in coming to any dif- 
ferent conclusion. He is a Republican and I am a Democrat, but I 
. trust I can yet do justice to a man who belongs to a different political 
party than myself, and I am certainly willing at all times to grant a 
due meed of praise and honor to any man who visited our shores and 
availed himself of our liberal opportunities and institutions when he 
was a poor, neglected orphan boy, and who has been enabled to build 
himself up and educate himself to the extent that he has done, and 
to confer upon this country signal honor in the character of the ships 
that he has built and in the character of the establishments that he has 
founded in this land, connected not only with the building of ships 
but the production of the material out of which they are built. 

But I refer to Mr. Roach under these circumstances for the purpose 
of illustration merely, and only because I know that he owns establish- 
ments on the Delaware River at Chester, where he converts the raw 
material into metal, takes the metal and rolls it and cuts it and rivets 
it and makes it into ships, and does all else that belongs to the building 
of ships from the conversion of the ores contained in the earth and the 
coal with which they are smelted into one of these magnificent produc- 
tions. Mr. Roach has alarge capital and I am glad to know that he has 
got it, for it is of service to him and ofseryice to a great many people 
in the United States. - 

But what is to prevent him from becoming not only a ship-builder 
but aship-owner? When you say to Mr. Roach that no foreign-built 
ship shall come in competition with him asa ship-builderand when you 
say to him that no foreign-built ship shall ever have an American reg- 
ister and that the coastwise trade between New York and San Francisco 
by the way of the Horn shall be exclusively in the hands of American 
ship-owners, you give him the power to lock his doors against the build- 
ing of ships for any merchant whatever. Yougive him the power tosay, 
“ From henceforth I will build ships, but they shall only belong to me; 
I will not build them to comein competition with my own, because I find 
that there is $1,400,000 of sea- coming annually into the Treas- 
ury of the United States that I can use for my private advantage, and 
I therefore will not make ships to sell to anybody else to come in com- 
petition with me.” 

That is the situation; that is where we find ourselves; and I propose 
to try to put some feature into this bill that will after awhile, if not 
immediately, produce a different effect and will give to the American 
merchant and the American ship-owner the opportunity that every 
American citizen ought to have to buy a ship in a foreign country. 
That is all that I claim here. 

The law as it stands, this antiquated law which has become useless 
and a nuisance upon the statute-book, contains a simple provision of 
prohibition against the purchase of a foreign-built ship for the purpose 
of putting it in the coastwise trade or for the purpose of putting it 
under American register, not a tariff prohibition, but a naked, arbitrary 
prohibition. It makes no difference upon what principle or pretext 
that prohibition may be founded or how unjust it may be, there it 
stands, and I want to get rid of it upon fair terms. The American ship- 
builders could very well say to us, ‘‘If you repeal this prohibition and 
do nothing more, then you expose us to competition with the British 
ship-producer, and we can not stand it; we can not make ships within 
15 or 20 per cent. of the cost that they make them abroad.’’? That is 
what they do say to us. I appreciate the argument, and Iam not will- 
ing all at once to tear down a protective screen, even of this kind, under 
which these men have built up their industries, and expose them to 
dangerous foreign competition upon the instant. If we have by our 
legislative policy, though it be a bad policy, encouraged men to put 
money into enterprises of this kind, let us not tear away the protection 
instantly so as to prostrate these men. That would be doing one wrong 


to get rid of another. Let us rather, as I propose in the amendment 
which I have had the honor to present to the Senate, give them a fair 
equivalent of duty upon foreign ships, so that we have fair com- 


petition between builders of ships abroad and builders of ships in the 
United States contending for the American market. 

A good deal has been said here about a patriotic man not being will- 
ing to own and run a British ship if it was given tohim. Iconfess that 
I have been entirely unable to appreciate the value of that argument. 
There is either less of sense in it or more of patriotism than I am able 
to comprehend; I do not know which. I should think that a country 
that can build the Oregon and ships like that to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in a little more than six days’ time, and which are able to charge if they 
wish from ten to twenty dollars per capita more for passenger-money 
than ordinary ships, ought to feel very proud of its skill, very proud of 
its success, very proud of the system which has enabled it to accomplish 
such results, and I think we should be very happy indeed to know that 
any of the five American lines we have been speaking about had a ship 
in it of equal speed with the Oregon or in any respect the equal of that 
great vessel even if it was bought from an English ship-builder. 

The reason why Great Britain can build ships so splendidly and fit 
them so beautifully is that she gets the patronage of the world. The 
reason why she can cut rates with us upon the sea and carry freights to 
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our people cheaper than we carry them is because she gets more pat- 
ronage. She has filled the ocean so full of ships now that itis said that 


that trade is overburdened. I saw a statement the other day in a 
newspaper that there were 10,000 idle seamen in Glasgow. I dare say 
it was true. Senators on both sidesof the Chamber tell us that money 
invested in ships only pays about 4 per cent. profit perannum. Great 
Britain, through the encouragement she has been compelled to give to 
ship-building, has crowded the ocean with ships, and when we are 
coming into competition with her we need not expect to do it success- 
fully by building ships at high prices, or trying to maintain high-priced 
standards for wages and salaries. 

No, sir; the way to do it is to allow the American merchants to go 
abroad and buy good ships at fair prices and put them under our flag. 
If they buy a ship like the Oregon and put it upon any American line, 
I shall feel great pride in calling the Oregon an American ship when 
she sails under our flag, and I have no hesitancy in believing that our 
merchants are shrewd enough, men of sufficiently good judgment, to 
buy good ships in place of bad ones whenever they can get them. They 
will be obliged to do it to come in competition with John Roach and 
Mr. Cramp and Mr. Hollingsworth, and men like these, for they are 
good ship-builders. 

Mr. President, what objection can there be to the adoption’of the 
amendment I have suggested? It may be that I have got the duties 
too low. If I have and I can be convinced of it, I will vote to raise 
them, for all I want in this matter is to put the American mechanic 
upon a parity with the English mechanic in accordance with the gen- 
eral plan of the existing laws on the subject of the tariff. 

I am not trying to cut into the tariff, to invade its system, or to break 
its principles by this amendment. I wish to make this amendment in 
general conformity to the principles and policy of the existing tariff 
laws on this question. Hence I will not object to an increase of the 
amount of duty, and I am glad to find that the Senator from Maine, 
after looking the subject over, has reached the same conclusion with 
which I set out, that we should resort to an ad valorem instead of a 
specific duty. There can be no difficulty with the ad valorem system 
in this case for the reason that there is really no chance to undervalue 
a thing like a ship; ships are like locomotives and other vehicles, 
their value is easily ascertained. 

Now, let me ask, Mr. President, one question upon this subject, for 
the sake of illustrating my argument. What is the reason that an 
American railway company running a railway up the Hudson River 
and around by the lakes to Chicago and transacting daily a great amount 
of business, having the lives and property of the propie under their 
control, shall not be required to buy an American locomotive to haul 
these freights and passengers from New York to Chicago? American 
locomotives are as good or better than the English. They are made by 
as good or better men. The workmanship of them is just as fine as 
that of any English locomotive that can be found. Why shall we not 
compel the railway companies to buy locomotives that are of American 
build to run these trains? There is not aman in Christendom that can 
answer that question and yet account for why it is that an American 
mariner shall buy an American ship and shall not be permitted to buy 
an English ship. We should have just the same right to require an 
American mariner to buy an English ship to the exclusion of an Amer- 
ican ship as we have to require him to buy an American ship to the 
exclusion of the English ship. 

Sir, I am for free trade in this matter; not in respect of the duties 
upon the goods, for I think they ought to bear their contribution to the 
support of the burdens of the Government; not for the purpose of 
breaking down American manufactures, but for the purpose of giving 
them a fair chance to live and increase their progress and liberalize their 
movements by competition with foreign countries, and for the purpose 
of securing to every man the right to purchase a foreign-built shipina 
fair competitive market. 

I say this, Mr. President, coming from a State where there is more 
ship material in juxtaposition than in any part of this world except 
in Great Britain. I will repeat that remark for the purpose of giv- 
ing it emphasis, and yet I need not repeat it to those men who have 
looked into this question, for it has been but a very recent thing that 
some of the most renowned men in iron and steel manufactures, and in 
ship-building also, have said to me that there were within the borders 
of the State of Alabama conveniences farnished by nature for the con- 
struction of steel and iron ships that are unparalleled in the whole world 
except in Great Britain. If I should take a purely selfish view of this 
question in respect of my being an Alabamian and a representative of 
that State I might perhaps find it more to my interest to cling to the 
prohibitory features of the navigation laws than does the Senator from 
Maine, who represents a State that from the beginning has had the 
monopoly of the building of wooden ships because she has had the 
material right at home. 

The profit of Maine in the building of ships, in addition to the enter- 
prise of her very enterprising population, has depended upon the fact 
that she was able to gather together from her own forests the wood 
necessary to build a ship and to launch it upon the bays of her coast at 
a less expense than could be done in any other part of the American 
continent. Maine has always clung to the wooden-ship business; she 
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has made large amounts of money out of it, and I trust will make a 
great deal more. I believe that that trade is going to revive. 

The competition between wooden ships and iron and steel ships will 

te itself. I believe that the calamity of the State of Florida upon 
the high seas that we have just received the sad accounts of this morn- 
ing is but a repetition of a number of cases of that kind that have oc- 
curred, and will I fear occur hereafter, where the iron and the steel ship, 
coming in collision with other crafts, have had holes broken into them 
and have gone to the bottom of the sea like a broken pot. The other 
ship, it is true, was upset in this collision, but she floated about on the 
seas bottom upward. 

It will be found in the future experience of this country, I think, that 
passenger ships will be more resorted to that are built of wood than 
those that are built of steel or iron, at least until we can get those metals 
so tough that they will bend a great deal before they will break. But 
however ‘hat may be, the wooden-ship trade of Maine is huilt upon the 
fact that Maine has the timber there convenient to her bays. The iron 
and steel ship-building of Alabama is to be and will be predicated upon 
the fact that we have got the coal and the iron near to our bays, and 
we have got besides that the yellow pine and the live-oak in all the 
abundance necessary for such use as is required in the building of the 
decks and other parts of those ships, and the most beautiful woods in 
the forest for their decoration and equipment. 

England has her Clyde, which she dug out of the bottom of a sandy 
river. Ihave myself heard men say that when they were boys they 
had waded the Clyde with their pantaloons rolled above their knees. 
Now it is a grand estuary, a vast reservoir of water, where the greatest 
ships in the world are built. Why has this been so? Merely because 
the Clyde is convenient to the center of an iron and coal region, where 
those products are thrown in such proximity that the average haul is 
not more than about thirty or forty miles to get them to a common 
center for melting into metal. Sir, I can show you places in the State 
of Alabama, large areas of country, where the coal and the iron and the 
limestone can be brought together by an average haul of seven miles, 
to the furnace for smelting. 

Mr. FRYE. To how deep water? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not say to the water, but they can be carried 
to the tunnel-head of the furnace on an average haul of seven miles, 
and then when you have your metal made you have a descending grade 
not to exceed the distance of a hundred miles to a stream that is bet- 
ter than the Clyde was ever for the reception of ships when they are 
built. More than that, you have three rivers, all navigable, leading 
from the coal and iron region right down to the Mobile River, whichis 
to be the Clyde of America. 

It ought not to be twenty years—I do not speak as a prophet about 
it, but rather as one arguing logically from existing facts and known 
demands for enterprises of this kind —it will not be twenty years until 
steel and iron ship-building will be conducted upon the Alabama River 
with as much economic advan to the people of the United States 
in proportion to the capital used as the Clyde furnishes to-day to the 
people of Great Britain. 

et, notwithstanding that belief, which I begin to realize and to 
feel is near to realization as matter of fact, I plead for the liberaliza- 
tion of the laws in respect of the building of steamships whether of 
steel or of iron, for I want the manufacturing industries of my country 
put upon the firm rock of legitimate enterprise, on the basis of supply 
and demand, so that the people will not coming to Congress from 
time to time to demand assistance here for enterprises and investments 
that ought to be self-sustaining. If we can get them upon that founda- 
tion, and I know we are coming to it, that will be all that I could pos- 
sibly ask for them. A fair competition between the iron and steel 
ship-builders of the State of Alabama and those upon the Clyde is all 
that I can ask for my people. Give us that and then give us the stim- 
ulus to a market for ships which will be furnished by the additional 
inducements that you put into this bill of $1,400,000 postal money a 
year to men to build and buy ships and I shall have a hope of seeing 
the American merchant marine reinstate itself in some reasonable time. 
It is not going to be a rapid progress, but it is going to be an entirely 
secure one. 

I shall feel that from the date of the passage of this bill, if we are 
permitted to buy ships as well as build them, the tide has turned in 
our favor, and that the honorable Senator from Maine and myself 
after a few years will be able to congratulate ourselves that in so much 
of this bill as we can agree upon, if we can not agree upon the whole 
of it, we have assisted in laying the foundation of a new p in re- 
spect of the American merchant marine which will eventuate in the 
restoration of our commerce to its former condition of prosperity. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator takes his seat I desire to call his at- 
tention to the fact that his $15 a ton will average about 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, while the duty ad valorem upon the locomotives he alluded 
to is about 45 per cent., and the lowest duty ad valorem upon any manu- 
factured article is from 30 to 40 per cent. I simply desire to call his 
attention to that fact. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishould like tosay on that point that a locomotive 
is a machine built entirely of iron, steel, and brass, of metal and noth- 
ing else, or very little else. A ship, though a steel ship or an iron 


ship, has a great deal of woodwork, a great deal of glasswork, a great 
deal of upholstery and furniture and other articles that are taxed at 
very different rates. We take a ship entire and equipped, a fully com- 
pleted ship, and we wish to ascertain what would be the average ad 
valorem duty upon the whole of that ship under the existing statutes. 

Mr, FRYE. Would it not be 35 per cent.? 

Mr. MORGAN. Idonot know whatit would be. Whatever it is I 
am willing to agree to, for I do not care about changing the rule of the 
tariff upon this proposition. I am willing that any Senator who feels 
competent to make the calculation shall say, looking to all the articles 
that are contained in a ship, that the average ad valorem duty upon the 
whole of it would be thus and so, and I will take that because it is the 
law now in respect of the same things when they are imported, not ina 
ship but otherwise. 

Mr. FRYE. Let me say to the Senator that the average could not be 
less than 30 per cent. ad valorem, because there is not a single thing 
that goes into the ship from stem to stern, the furniture or anything 
else, that will not be over 30 per cent. except the wood that is in the 
ship. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am willing to take 30 per cent. ad valorem. I 
think that is a fair valuation. 

Mr. CoKE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Before the Senator from Texas proceeds, will 
he allow me to make a suggestion? The Senator from Alabama has 
been speaking to his amendment, I take it. Althoughit is ==* before 
the Senate, I have it before me. 

Mr. MORGAN. I spoke entirely to it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to call his attention to another very 
grave misfortune, I will call it, which I think is in the bill: that it 
does not permit an American citizen, although every single share of 
stock is held by an American citizen, to avail himself of the privilege 
of going abroad and hiring money at the low rates of money upon the 
other side and placing a mortgage upon his ship. Again, let me sug- 
gest to the Senator, he provides that the $15 per ton shall be on the 
gross registered tonnage of aship. I submit to him it should be upon 
the net registered tonnage. 

Mr. MORGAN. I propose to change that entirely to an ad valorem 
duty upon the ship; therefore it is not necessary to say anything about 
the tonnage. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator from Texas will indulge me one mo- 
ment, I had observed and I put it in on purpose—the fact that these 
corporations or ship-owners could not go abroad to borrow money. I 
noticed sections 4137 and 4139 in our statutes, which bear upon the same 
question. I am entirely willing that those statutes shall be made to 
apply as they exist upon the book to thisamendment, I will read them. 
Section 4137 provides: s 

Registers for vessels owned by any incorporated Sopen may be issued in 

an 


the name of the president or secretary of such company ; such register shall 
not be vacated or affected by sales of shares of any in such company, 


Section 4139 is as follows: 

AAN ce MAET AOLA CAP OIDO VAA LETTY bees 
opan without Songusing the names of the persons composing the company; 
and the oath shall be deemed sufficient withont requiring the oath of any other 
person interested or concerned in such vessel. 

Those two statutes were enacted for the purpose of making it conven- 
ient for foreign men to advance their capital to American corporations 
and companies to build ships, and isanotherrelaxation by evasion of the 
law that no ship holding an American register shall be owned abroad. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But I submit to the Senator from Alabama, if 
the Senator from Texas will allow me, the fact—— 

Mr. COKE. I decline to yield further, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Texas declines to 
yield further. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I propose to vote for this bill when it is 
put upon its final passage, and I desire tosay that I approve its general 
object. While there may be some of its provisions that I would not en- 
tirely approve, I do not think it liable to some of the objections that 
have been made against it, and especially to the objection made by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] yesterday that section 19 
contains a provision for a subsidy. Section 19 provides: 


And the aggregate amount to be expended for such service shall not exceed 


the gross revenue of the Post-Office Department of the United States on mail 


matter sent to and received from foreign countries during the fiscal year next 
preceding the year in which such contracts are less the amount paid for 
transportation on foreign vessels, and the net amount paid foreign admin: 
tions for intermediary, territorial, and sea transit of such mails. 

There is not one dollar to be taken from the Treasury of the United 
States under this section. Every dollar that is to be expended under 
this section is to be earned by the Government of the United States in 
its foreign mail service, is to be evolved from the operations of the 
Government in the foreign mail service. 

I would be as clear of voting for a subsidy as any gentleman on this 
floor, but I vote heartily and freely for this section so far as this point 
is concerned, because I believe that the Government has a perfect right, 
and that itis expedient and politic that the Governmentshould improve 
its foreign mail service with the revenues earned by the Government in 
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that service involving the imposition of not one dollar of taxation upon 
the peop. 


le. 

I regret that the amendment proposed by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest], which would repeal existing laws on that subject, 
and permit citizens of the United States to purchase ships anywhere 
where they could buy them cheapest, was not adopted and ingrafted 
upon the bill. Ivoted forit. I believe that it isan amendment which 
should have been adopted; but it was rejected. I will not allow the 
fact that the amendment was rejected to cause me to vote against the 
bill. There are some good things init. There are many burdens taken 
off of American shipping, many things provided for in the bill which 
in my judgment will add something to an improvement in that branch 
of our service. 

I believe, however, that the bill does not reach the root of the evil. 
While I will vote for it, I do believe that the great cause, not I may say of 
the decline, but of the absolute destruction of our foreign merchant 
marine, among a variety of minor causes the great cause, the paramount 
one, the leading cause of its destruction I believe to be the protective 
tariff system. 

Ships and sailors are the outgrowth of commerce; they spring up 
spontaneously and grow out of commerce. If we had commerce we 
would have ships and we would have sailors; but we have no commerce, 
and therefore we have neither ships nor sailors. Why have we nocom- 
merce? And by the term ‘‘commerce,’’ in the sense I use it, I mean 
mutual exchange of commodities. Why has our commercial marine 
dwindled until I think it was last year or the year before the Secretary 
of the Treasury reported to Congress that the number of ships built 
was not quite sufficient to supply the place of those that had decayed 
during that fiscal year? Why is this? 

We remember the time when the ocean swarmed with American ship- 
ping and every port in the world saw in the American flag an every- 
day visitor. We remember when America was aclose competitor with 
England for the commerce of the world; and now we have to confess 
that England has achieved a magnificent supremacy and does even 85 

r cent. of our own carrying. Why is all this? Mr. President, it 
is on account of our protective system, which obstructs commerce; it 
is on account of a protective tariff which excludes foreign exchange; it 
is on account of a system of legislation upon our statute-books which 
says to the world, ‘* We will not exchange with you.” Therefore we 
have neither ships nor sailors, which alone exchange and foreign com- 
merce can produce. 

You can not discuss the question with reference to ship-building and 
the merchant marine without getting upon the tariff. "The tariff is the 
underlying cause of its annihilation, for I speak, I think, within the 
bounds of accuracy when I say that our merchant marine has now no 
existence. I therefore will make a few remarks and detain the Senate 
but a few moments on the subject of the tariff. 

In the spring of 1882 we passed what was called the Tariff Commission 
bill. The result of the labors of a shamelessly packed commission was 
in due time promulgated in an elaborate, ingenious, and utterly unscru- 
pulous defense of the worst features of the protective-tariff system. In 
the spring of 1883 theSenate, recognizing the urgent necessity of making 
a show of responding to the popular demand for a reduction of the bur- 
dens of the tariff, seized the opportunity presented by a bill sent from 
the House the preceding session abolishing the internal-revenue tax on 
cosmetics, perfumery, patent medicines, bank checks, &c., and in- 
grafted upon it by way of amendment a revision by schedules, which 
was claimed to be a reduction of the tariff. So palpably a false pretense, 
so plainly an attempt to deceive the country with a sham and a coun- 
terfeit was this so-called revision and reduction that the people from 
every section and State and division of the country spurned it, and the 
recent unsuccessful effort at tariff reduction voiced simply a great popu- 
lar demand. 

The intelligence of this country can not be hoodwinked any longer. 
The tariff, in spite of the schemes of politicians and the plans of aspir- 
ing trimmers to overslaugh it with the Tariff Commission, to settle it 
by a fraudulent, pening bears utterly false so-called revision and re- 
duction, in spite of all the and drivel that has been talked about 
“taking it out of politics and settling it on business principles,” and 
of every other device and pretext that could be devised for suppressing 
and covering it up and hiding it away has come to be the leading, para- 
mount, absorbing issue in American politics. The question has come 
to stay, because brought forward by the people. It was not made by 
their leaders, but forced upon them after they had exhausted all the 
resources of political gymnasts to dodge, evade, and shirk it. The ques- 
tion is greater than any party. It will not down; it will not be still; 
no consideration of party expediency or of personal promotion or of 
spoils of office or of political success or defeat will arrest or quiet it. 

The question is a great popular one, thrown into the political arena 
by the people who make and unmake parties, and will be held up and 
poe by them as a vital, living issue, regardless of all consequences. 

We are collecting under the present tariff from the people $100,000,000 
annually more than is needed for all the purposes of the Government. 
This is a t wrong against the Constitution, against good morals, 
against a loyal people, and the only way to correct and right it is to 
reduce taxation down to that level which will bring only such amount 


of revenue as is needed to support the Government. All revenue 
exacted from the people beyond this is taken in defiance of all consti- 
tutional or moral right. A high obligation rests upon the people to 
furnish the revenues necessary to support their Government, and a 
corresponding right exists in the Government to levy and collect taxes 
sufficient for this purpose. Beyond this there is no obligation on the 
people and no rightful power in the Government. 

The crime of subjecting the people to excessive and burdensome and 
unnecessary taxation, producing a surplus revenue, which invites ex- 
travagance, which leads to the invention of new methods and lines of 
expenditure, which stimulates peculation and whets the appetite and 
sharpens the wits of the legions who infest this capital for prey and 
plunder, which demoralizes and corrupts the Government in all its 
branches and ramifications, is getting to be understood andits enormity 
appreciated by the country. e shifts and evasions and equivocations 
and prevarications, the sophistries, the play upon words, the platitu- 
dinous generalities, meaning anything or nothing as occasion or locality 
may suggest, through and by which the plain people of this country 
are sought to be confused and mystified on this subject are also getting 
to be understood. Itis a stubborn fact that a vast amount of money 
not needed for any of the purposes of the Government, wrung from the 
people through the medium of the tariff, lies accumulated in the Treas- 
ury and is pouring in every day. 

The Secretary of the Treasury so reports it, and advises that taxation 
be reduced as the only preventive of a still further accumulation. This 
confessed, undenied fact can not be explained away or confused or made 
doubtful, The paltering and meaningless clap-trap of which the tariff 
plank of the Ohio Democratic convention is an average specimen, so 
much indulged in by party platforms and ambitious aspirants for pop- 
ular favor when attempting to straddle the tariff question and capture 
the support of both protectionists and anti-protectionists, is powerless 
to obscure that great fact. A failure to put an end to this worse than 
useless flow of the hard earnings of the people into the Treasury will 
need no explanation. It will be rightly understood by the country to 
have but one possible meaning, and that, that the special interests to 
build up and enrich which the tariff tax is levied are more powerful in 
iy Capitol than the people themselves. There can be no other reason 

for it. i 

In a period of profound peace we are living under a system of taxa- 
tion devised to meet the expenditures of the greatest war of modern 
times; a system claimed when enacted to be temporary, and intended 
solely for the great emergency then existing, but which ceased eighteen 
years ago. The Tariff Commission even, created for the popo of 
whitewashing the protective system, under the pressure of an intel- 
ligent public opinion which it was unable wholly to withstand, ad- 
vised an average reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent., yet the last Con- 
gress, Republican in both branches, the creator of that commission, 
while assuring the country that the recommendations of the commis- 
sion would be followed, and endeavoring since to create the impression 
that-they have been followed, reduced the tariff an average of only 
about 2 per cent., the average of the old tariff being 45 per cent., 
whereas that of the revised tariff of 1883 is about 43 cent. 

This uncandid and di nous attempt tomislead the country into 
the belief that a substantial reduction of the tariff has been made, coupled 
with the persistent and stubborn opposition to any and every effort to 
reduce the tariff, shows a fixed determination that taxation shall not 
be reduced, that the people shall not be relieved, and that revenue not 
needed for any legitimate purpose of honest government shall continue 
to accumulate in the Treasury. Ordinarily it is a most pleasant and 
grateful duty, zealously and promptly performed, to lighten the bur- 
dens of taxation on the shoulders of the people, when it may be done 
without imparing the efficiency of the administration of the Govern- 
ment, The obstinate refusal to perform this act of P kappas and duty to 
the people now is of itself conclusive evidence of a fundamental wrong; 
a fatal defect in our plan and method of raising revenue. A system so 
constructed as to promote and build up influences so powerful as to be 
able to successfully withstand a great popular demand for the reduction 
of confessedly excessive revenues, as ours does of necessity, needs refor- 


mation. A statement of the proposition is the strongest argument in 
ifs support. 
The cious principle of “‘ protection,” whether ‘‘ protection for 


protection’s sake”’ or ‘‘the adjustment of tariff duties in such mode as 
will give the incidental protection of a revenue tariff to the advancement 
of American industries,” must be eliminated from our revenue system, 
for both mean precisely the same thing and produce precisely the same 
result. As long as the right of any industry to have all the people of 
this country taxed for its support and enrichment, either under a di- 
rectly protective or incidentally protective tariff, is ized in the 
legislation of the country as is done in the existing tariff, so long will 
our revenue system be the monstrous engine of oppression it now is, 
and so long will the protected interests fattening upon taxation exacted 
from the people be powerful enough to override the will of the people 
as they are now doing in preventing a reduction of taxation. 

Those who favor ‘‘ the equitable distribution of the incidental protec- 
tion of a revenue tariff,” and those who are frank enough to admit 
themselves in favor of ‘‘ protection for protection’s sake,’’ recent events 
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conclusively show mean the same thing, aim at the same end and 
accomplish the same result, to wit, a high protective tariff. The dif- 


ference between them is simply verbal. They vote together, work to- |- 


gether, scheme together, and are in full accord both as to methods and 
results. The debates and votes in Congress on the tariff show that 
Democrats who favor the ‘‘ equitable distribution of the protection inci- 
dental to a revenue tariff’’ stood shoulder to shoulder and side by side 
with Republicans who honestly avow themselves in favor of ‘‘ protec- 
tion for protection’s sake,’’ both fighting against and successful in de- 
feating revenue reform and tariff reduction, and thoroughly in accord 
in perpetuating in a time of profound peace a war tariff. The tariff 
planks in the Ohio and Pennsylvania Democratic platforms, the latter 
being an exact copy of the former, mean and are intended to mean a 
high protective tariff. Under them as moderate, conservative, and short 
a step toward tariff reform as the Morrison bill was consistenfiy and 
stubbornly opposed and defeated. 

The leader who is understood to be the author of the Pennsylvania 
platform headed and was the brains of the opposition to that bill, yet 
he elaims to favor only the ‘incidental protection of a revenue tariff.” 
I have no denial to make of the sincerity of those who set up this claim, 
but deal with facts as I find them and as the record shows them; and 
the facts of history establish beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
existing tariff, which produces $100,000,000 more than can be expended 
in a most extravagant administration of the Government, which was en- 
acted to meet the expenses of a great war, has been and is sustained and 
its reduction persistently opposed by gentlemen who claim to be opposed 
to protection for protection’s sake, and to favor only the incidental protec- 
tion ofa revenue tariff. In practical results, full-fledged, openly avowed 
high protectionists and the incidental protectionists are precisely the 
same. ‘The latter pile up the duties, raise the average of the tariff, and 
produce all the results desired by the former. 

It is no impeachment of the honesty of these gentlemen to say this, 
for nothing is more natural or inevitable, when the principle of protec- 
tion is once admitted to be legitimate in constructing a tariff, than for 
each Congressional district in each State to claim for its own interests a 
share of this protection. In order to get it they must pool issues and 
combine; they must give to each its share in order to command the nec- 
essary strength for the bill; and when all are provided for, as they 
always are, the end attained is a tariff protecting every industry in the 
whole country ess of revenue, while the t mass of the 
ple are saddled with the burdens. This is the history of all tariff legis- 
lation when the element of protection is allowed to intervene. There 
is no exception to it; it has never failed in a single instance to be so. 

The path of safety and of duty lies in expurgating our revenue sys- 
tem of the odious and un-American idea that the people may be taxed 
for purposes other than the support of their Government; in denying 
the right of any man’s business to have taxes laid on the people for its 
maintenance and support; and in levying import duties solely with 
reference to the money to be placed in the public Treasury for the sup- 
port of the Government. Upon a great question like this no concession 
can be made further than that the reduction shall be gradual, and that 
luxuries shall be discriminated against and the necessaries of life favored. 
Let the friends of honest taxation for Government purposes only stand 
unflinchingly by their colors and assert unyieldingly the right of the 
majority to rule. Their cause is that of 50,000,000 people, less 5 per 
cent. of the number, who are being enriched by taxation which oppresses 


the remaining 95 percent. We have been defeated when we had a right | posed 


to expect triumphant success, but appeal with abiding confidence to 
the great American people for vindication of the right. Parties may 
come and parties may go, but this question of honest tariff taxation for 
the publie purposes of Government only is here to stay, and will re- 
main until vindicated and settled and established and fixed as the rule 
and law of this Government. The issue is made up, and we go to the 
country upon it. Let the people speak out in their primaries and con- 
ventions and declare their will and assert their power for their own 
deliverance. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHER- 


Š I ask for the yeas and nays upon the question. 
It is an important amendment. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 19, beginning at line 6, itis proposed 
to strike out the following words: 

For transporting the mails of the United States between any port of the United 
States and any foreign port, or between ports of the Atlantic and ports in the 
Pacific, touching at any foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per mile on the 
trip each way of actual. 

And to insert in lieu thereof: : 


For transporting the mails of the United States from any port of the United 
States to any fore port a sum not exceeding $1 per mile; and between Atlan- 
tie ports of the United States and the Pacific ports of the United States, touch- 
ing at any foreign port, a sum not exceeding $1 per mile on the trip each way of 


Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, onlya word. It will be noticed 
that this amendment proposes to limit to $1 a mile the payment for the 
actual service rendered, as steamships can not render service to the 


United States Government on the return trip, for they do not then 
carry the mail of the United States. 

Mr. FRYE. I simply desire to say that I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am paired on this question with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. I should vote ‘‘nay’’ if he were present. 

Mr. BLAIR. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. 
ALDRICH] if he considers me still paired with his colleague [Mr. AN- 
THONY]? I voted upon this amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think my colleague is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. FAIR]. 

Mr. HARRIS. That being the case, I shall allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BECK. I am paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
who is necessarily absent. I should vote ‘‘ yea ” if he were here, and 


he would vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired generally with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. As I am not sure how he would vote upon 
this amendment, I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Iam paired with the Senator from Colorado 


(Mr. Bowen]. Ido not know how he would vote, and therefore re- 


frain from voting. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam paired with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BLAIR]. I should vote ‘‘yea’’ if he were here. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SABIN] is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 


The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Bayard. Hampton, Maxe Van W; 
Call, ¥ sS, Mo: AA Vest. Aa 
Camden, Jackson, Pugh. 
Cockrell, Kenna, Ransom, 
Coke, McPherson, Vance, 
NAYS—31. 
Allison; Gibso legen? Riddleberger 
ison, ibson, n, e A 
Brown, Gorman, Metilian, wyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Mahone, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cullom, Hil, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, Wilson. 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
ABSENT—28. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Beck, Fair, Jonas, Pike, 
Blair, Fariey, Jones of Florida, Sabin, 
Bowen, Gar 4 Lamar, Saulsbury. 
Butler, George, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Haie, Morrill, Walker, 
Colquitt, Harrison, Palmer, Williams, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If no further amendment be pro- 
to section 19, section 20 is now open to amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would it be in order for me now to offer as an 
amendment a section to come in between sections 19 and 20? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After section 18 of the bill, and as a new sec- 
tion, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec.—. That from and after the Ist day of January, 1885, vessels owned ex- 
clusively by citizens of the United States, or by corporations whose stockholders 
are all citizens of the United States, and not under any lien, incumbrance, or 
mortgage in favor of citizens or corporations of any foreign country, shall be 
admitted to registry under the laws of the United States in all respects u the 
same terms and conditions as vessels built in the United States are admitted to 
such registry, upon the payment at the time of such registration of a duty of 
30 per cent, ad yalorem on such vessels. And ships so imported and ae 
by American citizens may be employed in either coastwise trade or in trade 
to foreign countries: Provided, ‘That the right to import such vessels shall apply 
only to such vessels constructed in any foreign country as shall be built Ther 
the passage of this act. : 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move toamend the amendment offered b 
the Senator from Alabama, in the fourth line, after the word ‘‘ States,” 
by striking out the rest of that line and line 5 down to and including 
the word ** conntry,’’ in line 6, in the following words: 

And not under any lien, incumbrance, or mortgage in favor of citizens or cor- 
porations of any foreign country. 

If the Senator from Alabama wishes to remove all sible shackles 
from American commerce, either under his own amendment or as in the 
bill proposed by the Senator from Maine, it certainly does not seem to 
me to be the way to do it to deprive the citizen of going abroad and se- 
curing cheap capital by way of mo upon his vessel in order that 
he may be able to doit. I shall follow this with other amendments. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]. Is the Sen- 
ate ready for the question ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. One word more before the question is put to the 
Senate. The Senator from Alabama will observe that he restricts the 
ownership of the vessels to citizens of the United States. Every share 
of the stock under this bill must be owned by citizens of the United 
States ; therefore the vessel, absolute and entire, with the exception of 
liens that may be placed upon the ship, must be owned by American 
citizens ; but as to any liens they may desire to put upon a ship by reason 
of being able to obtain capital at low rates upon the other side, itseems 
to me to be exceedingly unwise, and certainly not in the direction of 
helping American shipping, to impose this restriction. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isuppose thata majority of the lawyers in the Sen- 
ate would say that a ship that is encumbered with a lien in favor of 
foreign capitalists would not be an American ship in the sense of the 
existing law, or that a ship belonging to a corporation some of whose 
corporators were foreigners would not be an American ship within the 
meaning of the existing law. I desired to go as close to the existing 
law as I could get merely for the purpose of removing one restriction, 
and that was the prohibition of admitting to American registry foreign- 
built or foreign-owned ships. A ship that is mortgaged abroad is in a 
sense owned abroad. A ship belonging to a corporation that has for- 
eign stockholders is in a sense a ship that belongs to foreign stock- 
holders; and inasmuch as the idea seemed to prevail in the Senate (not 
my idea, but one that I concede is influential) that a ship should be 
wholly and purely of American ownership, I ventured to bring in the 
amendment in the form in which it is presented. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senate has arrived at the conclusion that the 
navigation laws which have been in existence nearly a hundred years 
ought to be repealed, this is a perfectly fair and reasonable amendment. 
This amendment provides that all foreign-built ships may be admittéd 
to American registry and participate in the coastwise trade. That is 
the real question. The Senator from Alabama, differing from the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, has provided, reasonably too, that they shall be 
subject to a duty and a fair duty, and to that extent the amendment 
is perfectly fair and proper. But Senators must remember that there 
is great strength in the age and stability of the navigation laws, and 
that the moment you remove them and transfer the question to one 
merely of tariff it is open all the time to the fluctuations of tariff dis- 
cussion and tariff amendment. One other thing: it places a new duty 
upon a new article, and under the Constitution how can the United 
States Senate originate that? It must come from the other House. 

Mr. MORGAN. The existing tariff law, which was enacted into alaw 
by the concurrent action of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, was never read in the House of Representatives. The bill became 
a law without one word of the text having been read in that body. It 
originated, as to all the tariff features of it, in the Senate. I supposed 
that after that precedent had been established by the vote of the Re- 
publican party of the United States we should never any more hear of 
the question being raised as to whether we might amend a bill which 
had any reference at all to foreign commerce, to duties upon foreign 
commerce, or to a relaxation of duties upon foreign commerce, in the 
Senate, by changing it measurably into a tariff bill. 

The House bill, which the Senator from Maine has told us he intended 
to take up some time during the p of this matter, contains some 
provisions which I consider are a modification of the existing tariff laws. 
For instance, a foreign-built ship of 4,000 tons burden, a steamship, 
according to the Honse bill is to be admitted into the United States of 
America freeofduty. Ifweshould enact the House bill we should admit 
to American registry and free of duty a foreign-built steamship of 4,000 
tons burden. I think it would be perfectly competent when the House 
has sent us a measure providing that such a ship as that shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty that we should say, ‘‘No; we would rather put it 
under a 20 per cent. ad valorem duty.” 

The amendment therefore which I propose, in so far as it may be con- 
sidered as an amendment of the tariff laws, is justified by the action of 
the House. If the House bill were now before the Senate, and if I were 
moving my amendment as a substitute for that section, which I should 
certainly do if the House bill were before the Senate, it would not be 
guilty of any usutpation of authority on the part of the Senate to orig- 
inate a revenue bill, but only would be amending a bill which admits 
an article free of duty by putting a tax upon it. So I think the con- 
stitutional objection is not valid. 

I wish to say just a word more. We are introducing into this bill 
entirely a new feature, and that/is acontract postalsystem. I thought 
that while we were extending our postal laws across the high seas un- 
der the contract system it would be perfectly right to enable any Amer- 
ican citizen who wished to make a contract for carrying the mails to 
make a contract for a foreign-built ship just as much as he might make 
a contract for a foreign-built coach or a foreign-built wagon or a foreign- 
built locomotive for the purpose of carrying the mails of the United 
States. I can notsee the differencein principle. There is nothing that 
stands in the way now of the American citizen making a contract for a 
foreign-built ship to carry the mails of the United States under this pro- 
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posed bill except the fact that we can not admit such a ship to Ameri- 
can registry, and any ship that carries the American mail under the 
American flag of course must have an American registry. 

I thought we should remove that restriction now, inasmuch asit would 
dono harm. A foreign-built ship, as I observed awhile ago when [had 
the floor, can not do any harm to the American coastwise trade because 
it is foreign-built. It is not a question between England and America 
or between any foreign country and America as to the nationality of the 
ship when built, but it is only a question between the ship-builder and 
the people of the United States. I think that while we are extending 
to the ship-builders so much larger an area of trade, and while we are 
building up for them a new traffic in the transportation of mails under 
contract, they could very well afford, in a particular instance at least, to 
modify their objections to the relaxation of this prohibition, and that we 
should be permitted to bring in vessels from abroad to carry the Amer- 
ican mails, so that all of our people may be admitted to a clear oppor- 
tunity of contesting by bids for the privilege of carrying those mails 
under contract. Unless that is done, as I have observed before, and as 
several Senators have observed, with perfect justness too, the billamounts 
to nothing else than an indirect attempt to subsidize American ship- 
builders and American ship-owners. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHER- 
SON] to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. MORGAN]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from 

Mr. McPHERSON. I understood the Senator from Alabama to say 
that it was his purpose to offer an amendment making the duty 10 or 
15 per cent. ad valorem instead of $15 per ton. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have it from a specific to an ad valorem 
duty and put it at what I conceive to be the fair average duties upon all 
material and workmanship contained in the ship. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is that contained in the amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. $ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Itis not in the printed amendment before me. 
I ask to have the amendment of the Senator from Alabama read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the Senate voted down the proposi- 
tion to admit ships of foreign construction and of a certain size free of 
duty, that proposition being accompanied by another to admit all ma- 
terials of which such ships were constructed free of duty. 

The plan of the Senator from Alabama is intended to produce per- 
haps a greater equality before the law by placing vpn a ship as an 
article of merchandise a rate of impost duty about 25 per cent. less 
than the average of the present tariff upon imported merchandise. I 
understand that under the tariff existing prior to last spring there was 
an average of about forty-two and a fraction percentage upon the im- 
ported merchandise to this country. The reductions, such as they were, 
made by the action of Congress at its last session were about 1.71 per 
cent., less than 2 per cent., upon the average of the tariff; so that now 
the American tariff may in general description be cited as a tariff of a 
little over 40 per cent. ad valorem upon the average of its imported 
merchandise. 

The proposition of the Senator from Alabama is to introduce as an 
article of merchandise a ship at the ratio of 30 per cent. Thatcertainly 
is favorable as being less by 10 per cent. orless by one-fourth of the 40 
per cent. than the average. But as a practical fact, will the House of 
Representatives assent to a change in the revenue laws in this way by 
the Senate? I have been for many years a member of the Committee 
on Finance, and there over and over again the most obviously merito- 
rious amendments have been proposed and adopted, and have received 
the approval of the Senate, changing the rates of duty upon imported 
merchandise, and in no case that I can now recall has our action been 
assented to by the other branch of Congress; and the reason given was 
that it was an invasion of their prerogative to originate bills touching 
the revenue, or, as they are sometimes termed, ‘‘ money bills.” 

I do not believe therefore that it is worth while to deal with this 
question in this way. I gave my reasons at some length and at some 
fatigue, to the Senate as well as to myself, why I supported the proposi- 
tion for free materials and free ships combined. Iam not disposed to 
so vote on this tariff question of the admission of ships; at the same 
time I should be glad to see any arrangement that should modify the 
present hardships under which the builders and the owners of ships are 
compelled to carry abroad in the markets of the world the burdens of 
the home taxation when they no longer can enjoy the benefit and advan- 
tage of the protection of home laws. 

The condition and the nature of vessel property is, as I said a day or 
two ago, wholly different from that of other property, the one reposing 
always under the protection and care of local laws, and shipping prop- 
erty for nineteen-twentieths of its existence being entirely beyond the 
reach either of its favor or its disadvantage. Iam not prepared upon 
a bill of this kind to vote for this change in the revenue laws by the 
imposition of an ad valorem tariff. 

I wish very much that the question of aiding the shipping by means 
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of a rate paid per mile upon its postal service could have found its place 
upon a postal bill. Ido not see why it should have been connected 
with a shipping bill. Its effect upon shipping is obvious. Neverthe- 
less, it is a postal and a postal revenue question. While Iam desirous 
of voting a liberal, which means a very much increased rate of pay for 
ocean mail service, I do not wish to see itin this shape and attached to 
ashipping bill. That, however, is touching upon another subject than 
the one to which the pending amendment relates. 

I do not believe there is any use in the Senate passing a bill that 
shall change a rate of duty or establish arate of duty. To-day the ar- 
ticles of commerce known as ships built abroad are prohibited from en- 
tering into the registry of this country. This amendment proposes to 
admit them subject to a duty ad valorem, and that rate isfixed. I be- 
lieve that American ship-builders can, under the protective theory, per- 
fectly well build ships in competition under the rate of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem proposed. Indeed, I believe that the difference of cost between 
ships built in the United States, whether of iron or steel, much less of 
wood, is much less than 30 per cent. more in this country than the 
rates upon the Clyde or other ship-building centers upon the other side 
of the Atlantic. Owing to the skill in labor-saving machinery, the su- 
periority of metal and ingenuity, I do not believe there is a difference 
of more than 15 per cent. at the outside, and probably not more than 
10 per cent., between the cost of ship-building in this country and in 
Europe. I believe that there are firms in this country who would 
most gladly accept any contract for the finest steamship that has been 
built in the last ten years on the European terms, plus 10 per cent. of 
the gross amount of that contract. 

Believing that, I think that this 30 per cent. would be an ample protec- 
tion. At the same time I believe there is no practical use in our voting 
in this bill to change the revenue laws, for we may be sure the princi- 
ple will not be yielded by the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. In preparing this amendment I had not any doubt 
that the shape in which the bill came from the House, as I observed 
awhile ago, was an entire justification for any attempt that the Sen- 
ate might make to change the tariff upon the ships spoken of there, 
that is, ships of 4,000 tons, but I felt very greatly encouraged by the 
fact that the honorable Senator from Delaware, in voting upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri, had declared the power of 
the Senate constitutionally to admit free of duty all the material that 
might enter into the construction of an American ship. I thought 
the constitutional question entirely disposed of by that vote, for cer- 
tainly if we have a right to take material that is now under duty and 
bring it in free we have the right to change the duty on any material 
that now comes in free; so that I think the Senator has answered him- 
self by his votes upon the same proposition. 

However, the other House will have the bill to consider again, be- 
cause we are voting amendments upon the bill, and it may vote for all 
of our amendments as it did upon the tariff bill. It may choose to 
adopt as a measure originating in the House whatever tariff features 
we put upon the bill here. I think the Senate will find no difficulty 
at all, if it should vote this amendment upon the bill, in getting the 
House to consider it as a measure constitutionally originating there, 
unless, indeed, the House has got its mind made up that it will notcon- 
sider anything that looks in this direction. 

I am very glad indeed to hear that the Senator from Delaware ap- 
proves of the principle of the amendment and thinks that it is a reason- 
able one. It might be improved. Ido not expect that we shall attain 
to perfection in any bill that we pass here now upon an entirely new 
question, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I was very well content to vote upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama, provided he would strike out those 
words that I had the honor to move an amendment striking out; but 
if he had continued his original amendment at $15 per ton I suppose 
it would be considered according to this amendment gross to: 

But I only want to present to thatSenator the fact as it appears from 
his amendment. Under the amendment as he originally offered it 
what would be the duty on aship like the Oregon, of 8,000 tons registry, 
costing $200 per ton, asthe Senator from Maine aversis the cost, so that 
the actual cost of that ship would be $1,600,000? Under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama imposing 30 per cent. ad valorem 
the duty upon the ship would be $480,000. Under his original amend- 
ment as offered it would be $120,000. In other words, he has simply 
multiplied the original proposition by four. I do not think that any 
amendment could be offered here which would tend more virtually and 
absolutely to prohibit a man from buying a foreign ship than the one 
the Senator from Alabama has now offered. Take a ship of 5,000 tons, 
of cheaper grade, used for a freight-ship. Under his original amend- 
ment $75,000 would be the duty paid upon that ship. Under his last 
amendment the duty would be $150,000. In other words, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama, as printed and laid upon our desks, 
gave some little chance for an American citizen to invest in a foreign 
ship. The amendment he now offers does not leave him anything; so 
that I consider it of little consequence whether the amendment shall be 

to or not. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Americans under this 30 per cent. ad valorem duty 
will buy as many ships as they can afford to buy, as of any other goods 
or property, for we are paying now 42 per cent. and more tariff upon 


all we get from abroad, taking the average. More than that, here is a 
ship, the Oregon, that will live fifty years. Thirty per cent. ad val- 
orem duty upon that is about two-thirds of 1 per cent. per annum, 
distributing the duty over the life of the ship, which, when you come 
to consider it, is to the ship-owner a very small tax. When you come 
to consider it, however, with reference to the ship-builder, it is an im- 
portant protection to him, because it requires the ship-owner who buys 
the ship abroad to put up that amount of money in advance to give 
him a margin to work upon in competition with foreign producers; but 
it is a very small tax indeed when you come to justify it by the whole 
life of the ship, which is said to be qualified and built with a view to 
its living fifty years. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine whether at any 
time he proposes to call up the House bill, as he s , because 
this amendment certainly could be constitutionally offered to that. I 
would rather vote for it at a time when there was no doubt about it 
than to vote for it now, if I can do so. 

Mr. FRYE. I do propose to call up the House bill, and I suggested 
to the Senator from Alabama that he withhold this amendment until 
that time. I shall propose to call up the House bill and strike out 
perhaps the last six or eight sections of the House bill, and insert in 
their place the Senate sections that we have adopted; but before that 
was done of course the Senator from Alabama would have a right to 
perfect the last section in the House bill and there offer his amendment. 

Mr. BECK. That would avoid all question and save trouble. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will the amendment on my part so as to 
remove any embarrassment. I believe itis a good amendment, and I 
do not wish to embarrass it by coming in at an awkward place in the 
bill. I offered it at this time merely because I wanted to vote for the 
next section of the bill, and I would prefer to vote for that section when 
American competitors for the postal service will have a right to buy 
foreign ships. That is the reason why I have introduced it now. 

If the Senator from Kentucky desires that I should withdraw the 
amendment for the present, if the Senate will allow me to do it witha 
view to renewing it I will do so, although I do not see that it is any 
advantage to it, because when the Senator from Maine takes up the 
House bill he will move all that the Senate has to as an amend- 
ment to the House bill, so that it would have the same effect in a par- 
liamentary sense and the same effect in a constitutional sense that it 
would have if the amendment was offered to the House bill proper. 

I will take any course that Senators think will disembarrass them of 
any opposition of a technical character to the amendment. If the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky desires me to withdraw it now, and if the Senate 
will consent, I will do that. 

Mr. BECK. I do not like to make a request of that kind, although 
I do not believe we have a right to place the amendment on the Senate 
bill, and I know we have a clear right to amend the House bill. I 
would rather have the amendment offered to the House bill so far as I 
am concerned, but I do not like to ask it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have considered really and substantially that the 
House bill was penning See the Senate after the notice given by the 
Senator from Maine. Perhaps I never would have offered this amend- 
ment if the bill had been an original measure in the Senate. I have 
no doubt about its application to the House bill, andif the Senate will 
consent I will withdraw the amendment in its present form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator hasa right to with- 
draw it. There has been no amendment to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will therefore ask leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment for the present and let the bill proceed, and I will offer it in due 
season. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama with- 
draws the amendment. Ifthere be no amendments further to be pro- 

to section 19, section 20 is open to amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I observe that section 19 provides for ocean mail con- 
tracts not less than four years. Ought there not to be some limitation, 
no longer than a given period, or would it not be well to fix a limita- 
tion of four years or six years, or some other number of years ? 

Mr. FRYE. I have no objection to saying ‘‘not less than four nor 
more than six years,” but I would not want a man to buy a ship under 
the influence of its carrying the mail and the money to be received 
from it, and next year perhaps be deprived of it. 

Mr. BECK. I think four years would be very reasonable. 

Mr. FRYE. I have no objection to saying ‘‘not less than four nor 
more than six years.” 

Mr. BECK. I think some limitation like that should be fixed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine move 
an amendment ? 

Mr. FRYE. I will move that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 19, line 24, after the word ‘‘four,’’ 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘nor more than six;’’ so as to read: 

The ships with which such contracts shall be made shall be ships of American 


registry only, and contracts shall be fora term of not less than four nor more 
than six years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to this 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. ` 
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words ‘‘one dollar’’ and inserting ‘‘seventy-five cents;’’ so as to read: 

A sum not exceeding 75 cents per mile, on the trip each way. 

The average pay for inland is 57} cents a mile. This, count- 
ing both ways, would be $2 a mile, and under the amendment I have 
offered it will be $1.50, which I think is sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I have said all along that I desired to 
vote a liberal pay for the postal and other service. Iam inclined to 
think 75 cents is still quite high, surely high enough, because there 
must be a very great difference in the cost of a ship-owner in the inland 
or coastwise service from what there is on the ocean service. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MILLER] in hisspeech made this statement: 

The committee, after the most careful consideration of this question, and ex- 
amining various parties upon it, decided that $1 per mile for the round trip 
should be fixed as the limit beyond which itshould notgo. Thatis, that between 
that and nothing it should be left open to competition and bidding. If we look 
at the statistics of our own coastwise mail service we find that nited States 
Government is paying from three to two dollars per mile for mail service in 
some of our coastwise steamers for the entire round trip—much more than is 
proposed to be paid by this section. 


I said yesterday that that analogy did nothold good. I do not pro- 
pose to argue it except to take one case with which I am familiar. The 
Senator from Maine knows that I told him I would say nothing to-day 
about this bill; and I shall be very brief. In the contracts for carrying 
the mails along the Ohio River, for example from Louisville to Evans- 
ville, there is mail service in safe and suitable steamboats, required to be 
made every day and to call at twenty or thirty important points, for 
$15,000 a year. Thesteamboatmay have no freight or passengers except 
between Louisville and Evansville, and still every day and every trip, 
in good or bad weather, high or low water, rain or shine, fog or clear, 
she must go to each one of those points and deliver the mails or be docked 
on her service; and all that is done for $15,000 ayear. I have no doubt 
that the boat from Louisville to Evansville, Ind., carries five times the 
mail that any Brazilian mail steamship line would carry; and the Bra- 
zilian line would not have to make a single stop from New York to 
Brazil, whereas these steamboats have to carry the mail all the time and 
do it for $15,000 a year. Let me show the pay and the service done on 
the Ohio River between these two points, to illustrate what I was en- 
deavoring to prove: 

20097. From Louisville (Ky.), by New Albany, Gravel Point (n.o.),and Rose- 
wood (Ind.), West Point (Ky.), Evans’ Landing and Cedar Farm (n. o.) (Ind.), 
Rock Haven and Brandenburgh (Ky.), Mauckport (Ind.), Richardson’s Landin; 
(Ky.), New Amsterdam, Leavenworth, and Schooner Point (Ind.), Peckenpaug! 
and Wolf Creek (Ky.), Alton and Rono (ind), SNUR oa Derby and Rome 
(Ind.), Stephenson, Holt, and Gavepor -), Rock nd (n.o.) (Ind.), Han- 
cock Mine (n.o.), and dig y), elton, Tell City,and Troy (Ind.), 
Lewisport (sy). Grend View snd Rockport Ond), Owensborough (Ky.), Enter- 

rise s, 


, Grisson’s Landing and Scuffletown (Ky.),and Newburgh Ind.) to 


vansville (Ind.),217 miles and back, six times a week,in safe and suitable 
steamboats. 
Leave Louisville daily, except Sunday, at 4 p.m.; arrive at Evansville next 


day by 5 p.m. 

Tears ansville Monday at 10 a.m.; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday at 6 p. m. ; arrive at Louisville Tuesday by 12 night; Monday, 
‘Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday by 9 a.m. 

Bond required with bid, $30,000; check, $750. Prese! nt pay, $15,000. 

= 

20099. From Evansville (Ind.), by Henderson (Ky.), Fair Play (n.o.), and West 
Franklin (Ind.), Mackinley’s Landing (n. o.), and Alzey (Ky.), Mount Vernon 
(Ind.), Uniontown and Raleigh Ky.) , Shawneetown and Sellers (Ill.), Caseyville, 
Weston, and Ford’ , Cavein Rock (IIL), Hurricane (Ky.), Elizabeth- 

's Landing, Golconda, and 
Smithland (Ky.), and New Liberty 

1.), to Paducah (Ky.), 150 miles and , Six times 4 week, in safe and suit- 

able steamboats. 


5 renee Evansville daily, except Sunday, at 4 p.m. ; arrive at Paducah nextday 
y 10a. m. 
TEORIA EAD daily, except Monday, at Il a. m.; arrive at Evansville next 
y 12m. 
nd required with bid, $20,000; check, $1,000. 


20100. Irom’ Paducah (Ky.), by Metropolis City and J m 

. rom F ’ 
Landing (Ky.), Caledonia Bed Mound y L), to Cairo (HL), 50 k peame 
back, six times a week, in safe and suitable steamboats. 

Leave Paducah daily, ing Sunday, at 8 a. m.; arrive at Cairo by 4 p. m. 

Š Sea Cairo daily, except Sunday, at 5 p. m.; arrive at Paducah next day by 

Bond required with bid, $10,000; ch $ 

Present p pay, $2,000, = aes HO 

That is all I care tosay. It isa fallacy to compare that character 
of service with ocean service between two distant terminal points. 

Mr, FRYE. If the bill provided that the Postmaster-General should 
pay $1 a mile the round trip for carrying the mails, I would not ob- 
ject to this amendment saying that he shall pay 75 cents amile for the 
round trip. But the bill does not so provide. It is only a limitation 
‘upon his power to pay and the power of the mail contractor to compel 
him to pay. He shall not pay more than $1 a mile under any circum- 
stances; and I want to call the Senator’s attention to section 20. 

We repeal the section to which I referred yesterday, the compulsory- 
process section, but leave on the statute-book section 4203 of the Revised 
Statutes, which is another compulsory process almost in terms like the 
first one; and we do that because the Postmaster-General says: ‘‘Sup- 
pose there is but one contractor; he will not take it for a dollara mile; 
or suppose it is to a portion of the world where I will not pay one dollar 
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ion was that there were quite a number of 
places where he would not pay a dollar a mile—‘‘ suppose these circum- 
stances arise, then where shall I be left? I shall not have any provis- 
ion for carrying my mail.” So under his instruction in drafting this 
section I left that other compulsory provision stand; and now after 
this bill becomes a law the Postmaster-General still has the power, a 
United States minister, a United States consul or commercial agent has 
the power, to make an American vessel carry the mails simply on the 
provision that the compensation for doing it *‘ shall not be less than the 
sea and the United States inland postages on the correspondence con- 
veyed in such mails, nor greater than $1 a mile, as above provided.” 
So then if your Postmaster-General thinks that a dollar a mile is too 
much between any one port and any other port, and is notable to make 
a contract, all he has to do then is to turn around and resort to the still 
repning ing compulsory section, only there he shall not compel him to 
carry it for a cent a letter, but he shall not pay less than the whole 
postage, sea and inland, nor more than $1 a mile; and the latter part 
of that section provides that: 

The provisions of this section shall apply, in the case of mails conveyed from 
the United States to foreign destinations, only in the event that the Postmaster- 
General shall find it inexpedient or ere reser to contract for their convey- 
ance under the terms limitations of this act. 

He says that under that he is perfectly safe; nobody can exact any 
more than is reasonable and fair from him; and if the proposal made be 
not met by reasonable contract terms on the part of the mail contractor 
all he has to do is to turn around and say, ‘‘ Well, you must carry my 
mail under my terms.” It seems to methat leaves power enough with 
the Postmaster-General to regulate it. ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
what he understands by the terms employed in the seventeenth line, 


‘* shall not exceed the gross revenues of the Post-Office De ent of 
the United States on mail-matter sent to and received from foreign 
countries? ’? 

Mr. FRYE. I intended only to cover the whole receipts from for- 


mail tion. That is all. 

. Does the Senator consider that the ge 
here employed limits it to that amount received by the United States 
from letters brought from foreign countries here? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir; and I submitted what it would be in my for- 


mer speech, as reported to me by the Postmaster-General. I gaye his 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I know what the Senator has submitted, but 
I have very grave doubts, under the language employed in this bill, 
whether it would be limited to any such sum. 

Mr. FRYE. The language of this section expressly excludes the 
sums paid out ‘‘for transportation on foreign vessels,” and it excludes 
expressly the ‘‘net amount paid Pei administrations for interme- 
diary, territorial, and sea transit of such mails.” It seems to me itis 
pretty explicit. Atanyrate it satisfied the Postmaster-General and the 
head of the Bureau of Foreign Mails. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine (Afr. FRYE]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ifno farther amendment be proposed 
to section 19, section 20 is open to amendment. [A pause.] If no 
amendment be pro to section 20, section 21 is open to amendment. 
[A pause.] If no amendment be proposed to section 21, section 22 is 
open to amendment. [A pause.] If noamendment be proposed to sec- 
tion 22, section 23 is open to amendment. 

Mr. VEST. I offer now the following amendment, to come in asa 
new section after section 23: 

That section 4592 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as follows: 


“Sec, 4592. Fees shall be paid shipping commissioners as follows: Not ex- 
ceeding the sum of $1 for member of a crew en (except apprentices). 


For each boy apprenticed to the merchant service, including the indenture, $2. 
Fees pa: e on discharging crew, for each member of a crew disch. 3 
cents, shipping commissioner shall cause a seale of the fees payable to 


be prepared, and to be conspicuously placed in the shipping office, and may re- 

fuse td easy with any engagement or discharge unless the fees payable thereon 

are first paid.” 

x aaas section 4501 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to read as 
‘follows: 

* SEC. 4501. The several circuit courts within the jurisdiction of which there 
is a port of entry, which is also a port of ocean navigation, shall appoint a com- 
missioner for each port of entry, which is also a port of ocean navigation, and 
which in their judgment may require the same ; such commissioner to be termed 
a shipping commissioner, and may, from time to time, remove from office any 
such commissioner whom the court may have reason to believe does not prop- 
erly perform his duty, and shall then provide for the proper performance of hi 
duties until another person is duly appointed in his place. Shipping commis- 
sioners shall annually, and oftener if required, render a full, exact, and itemized 
account of their receipts and expenditures to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall determine their compensation, and shall from time to time determine 
the number and compensation of the clerks appointed by such com: ioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the , subject to the limitations 
now fixed gar: The Secretary of the Treasury shall regulate the mode of 
conducting iness in the shipping offices to be established by the shipping 
commissioners as hereinafter provided, and shall have full and complete con- 
trol over the same, subject to provisions herein contained.” 


Mr. CONGER. I would ask the Senator from Missouri if he has left 
any other duty with the court except the appointment ? 
. VEST. That is all 
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Mr. CONGER. It transfers all the rest tothe Secretary of the Treas- 

$ 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. I have no objection to that. I would suggest also 
that there should be an amendment in the first ph, which pro- 
vides that the schedule of prices shall be placed in the office, so as to 
require it to be kept there. Iwould insert the word ‘‘kept,” so as to 
make it a continuous requirement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
to amend, in line 8, the word “be,” by inserting ‘‘ kept;’’ so as to 
read: 


And to be kept conspicuously placed in the shipping office. 


Mr. CONGER. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. FRYE. Ihave no objection totheamendment. Theonly thing 
that occurs to me is whether the fees are not too pey reduced. 
They are now nearly twice what is charged by the English shipping 
commissioner, butit must be remembered that the English shipping com- 
missioner gets ten fees where the American shipping commissioner gets 
one. But I am not going to object to the amendment. If the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has looked it over and thinks the fees fixed are am- 
ple, certainly I should like to have our vessels relieved as much as 

ible. 

Mr. CONGER. I was about to add to what I said-—— 

Mr. FRYE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he had yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. CONGER. While this change transferring the control of this 
business and the settlement of the accounts of the shipping commission- 
ers to the Treasury Department is I think in the right direction, I should 
be still better satisfied if theamendment provided that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should make the appointment as well as have the control 


of the fees after the commissioner is appointed. I think it would be 


more in keeping, I have always felt it would be more in keeping, with 
the business is bare the continual watchfulness of the Depart- 
ment over the performance of the duties of this office. Wesee now that 
for years there has been great complaint in regard to it under the pres- 
ent system. I will not make the motion myself, butif the Senator trom 
Missouri would amend his amendment in that way I would be very glad 
to vote for a provision which authorized the appointment of these com- 
missioners by the Secretary of the = 

Mr. VEST. I myself should have no objection to that; but after con- 
versation with a member of the House I concluded to leave the appoint- 
ment with the circuit judges. I think it is best to leave it there for 
the present at any rate. 

As to the amount of fees, the official proof shows that in 1874 the fees 
collected by the shipping commissioner at New York were $56,169, and 
his expenses for the same year $56,974.57; in 1875 his fees were $51,- 
718.50, and he spent $51,440.29; in 1876 his fees were $29,802.25, and 
the expenses $30,691.95, bringing the Government in debt nearly $800; 
in 1877 his fees were $28,450.25, and the expenses $29,672.58, bringing 
the Government in debt again; the next year the fees rose to $34,356 
and the expenses to $34,387; the next year the fees collected were $30,- 
217,50; the next year the fees collected were $25,538.50; the next year 
the fees amounted to $23,027, and the next year $22,213.50, and the 
expenses were $22,531.50 for 1882, $24,279.93 for 1881, and $25,948.50 
for 1880. 

As a matter of course it is nonsensical to make any comments on this 
sort of thing. 

Mr. CONGER. The only comment to be made is that the expendi- 
tures and the receipts have some parallelism. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. VEST. They do run together in the most astonishing way; but 
think of paying toa shipping commissioner $54,000in a year, and never 
less than 000! That is for the portof New York. The only doubt 
I have in regard to this amendment is the way in which itoperates as to 
the shipping commissioners at thesmaller ports. I willstate frankly— 
for I intend to be perfectly disingenuous about this matter—that if I 
had my way as to the legislation I would abolish the office altogether 
and put the duties in the collector’s office, giving to the collector of the 
port of New York two or three clerks to perform the duty andallowing 
them a salary. The whole system is wrong, in my judgment, and ought 
to be abolished, but for the present I shall be satisfied if the amend- 
ment shall be adopted as I have offered it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, I think everybody who 
knows anything about the doings of the shipping commissioners knows 
that the system is all wrong as it exists now. The reason why those 
abuses which the Senator from Missouri has spoken of have been allowed 
to exist is because the shipping commissioners are appointed by the 
circuit judges and their accounts are upon by those judges, who 


do not give that care and attention to it which they should. The ship- 
ping commissioner ought to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, amenable to the Secretary of the Treasury, under the control of 
that Department, and his accounts be rendered to the accounting officers 
of the Treasury and passed upon by them. Then you will have some 


control over these officers and can prevent the great abuses which are 
known to exist in the administration of the office. The proposition of 
the Senator from Missouri that the shipping commissioner might be an 
officer of the customs is nothing more nor less then putting it under the 
charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, for saying that such an officer 
as shipping commissioner shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury amounts to the same thing as if he were a customs officer. 
It brings him under the direct control of the Treasury Department, as 
he should be. There may be some occult reason why this amendment 
ought not to be adopted at this time, as the Senator from Maine seems 
to intimate, but I can see no reason myself why we should not make 
the change now, and have this officer appointed by the Treasury De- 
partment as he ought to be. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, I move that the amend- 
ment be amended by giving the appointment to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The system of shipping commissioners grew up some years 
ago because of the great abuses of what are called the sailors, boarding- 
house keepers. The shipping commission was started for the protec- 
tion of the sailors. It has not worked as well as it was hoped it would 
prove when the law was passed. Nevertheless the committee on in- 
vestigation did not think it wise to entirely dispense with it without 
providing some other means. The appointment was originally given 
to the judges of the circuit court, I suppose with the idea of taking the 
appointments out of politics; but the result has proved that the course 
was not wise and has proved that our courts are not proper authorities 
for exercising executive duties such as the appointment of officers of 
this kind. The control of business pertaining to our shipping, our 
light-house system, and all matters of that kind, is in the Treasury 
Department; they all belong there of right under our Government as 
it is now administered; and if the shipping commissioners throughout 
the country had been appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
is an executive office and which holds all its subordinates to strict ac- 
count, the abuses which have grown up under the present shipping 
commission, in my judgment, would never have occurred. And as we 
have now no proposition to dispense with the shipping commissioners, 
as we have perfected no plan for doing without them, it seems to me 
the wise course would be to modify the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri in such form as to put the appointment in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It is now left with the circuit court, 
and the amendment makes the officer amenable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is to pass upon his accounts, It seems to me the ap- 
pointment ought to be with the officer who is to pass upon the accounts, 
so that if the Secretary of the Treasury shall find that a shipping com- 
missioner at any port is negligent in his duties, or that he is collecting 
exorbitant fees, or is in any way oppressing the sailors, he ought to have 
the power to immediately remove him and appoint another man. 

It seems to me it is not a good practice to leave the appointing power 
with the court, which knows nothing aboutship matters and can have 
no personal knowledge of the fitness of the person to be appointed and 
which is to maintain no control over the officer after he has been ap- 
pointed. I believe it would be much better for the sailors themselves, 
much better for the service, and in the interest of economy and honest 
management to change the system to that extent and give the appoint- 
ing power to the Secretary of the Treasury and then hold that Depart- 
ment responsible for all abuses. I have seen great abuses growing up 
under it ; investigations have shown that there were great abuses; but 
nobody has thought of charging the judge with the crime or with the 
fault that has been committed. He has simply done his duty in áp- 
pointing an officer, and the officer has been a law unto himself. We 
have seen that the shipping commissioner in New York has consumed 
in the expenses of his office the entire receipts, whatever they were; 
the Government has received little or nothing. Every year he has 
succeeded in dividing the receipts of the office among the employés in 
the office. In short, he has been an officer independent of the Presi- 
dent, independent of the Cabinet or of any other officer whatsoever. He 
has collected these large sums of money and done with them precisely 
what he saw fit. 

Now, I submit to the Senator from Missouri and the Senate that if we 
are to touch the matter at all, let us go tothe bottomofit. Let us put 
this officer entirely under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in order to do that I think it is necessary that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should have the appointing power. Therefore I will move that 
the amendment be so amended that theappointing power shall be given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury instead of the court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from New York moves 
toamend the amendment as will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inline 13o0f the amendment, after the first word 
‘t the,” itis proposed to strike out ‘several circuit courts within the 
jurisdiction of which there is a port of entry, which is also a port of 
ocean navigation,” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Secretary of the Treas- 
ury;’’ so as to read: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint a commissioner, &c. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to hear the whole clause read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole clause will be read as it 
would be if amended. 


1884, 


‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The of the Treasury shall appoint a commissioner for each port of 
entry, which is also a port of ocean navigation,and which, in their judgment, 
may require the same; commissioner to be termed a shipping commis- 
sioner, and may, sans time to time, remove from office any aach commissioner 
whom the court may have reason to believe does not propan per orm his duty, 
and shall then provide for the proper performance of until another 

person is duly appointed in his place. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio desire 
to hear it further read? 
Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
roposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. In the second clause the words ‘‘Sec- 


retary of the Treasury” should be stricken out and ‘‘ he’’ inserted. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be modified 
to include that. 


Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, this is a question which has not been 
considered by the Committee on Commerce, and I am not myselfinclined 
at present in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York. I do not think that I shall give the reasons why Iam not so in- 
clined at present; I simply state the fact. I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. Thatamendment, coupled 
with the amendments that were adopted three or four days and 
are now a part of this bill, will render the repeal of the whole shipping 
law necessary, and the enactment of a new shipping law in its place, if 
the system of commissioners is to be maintained, and I would rather 
that should be left for future legislation. The fees are reduced now in 
this bill one-half; they are reduced more than one-half in the bill as 
we have adopted it in those two clauses which relate to the reshipment 
of sailors. That takes off at least one-half of all the fees thata shippin 
commissioner to-day gets. Then the Senator from Missouri takes oi 
one-half of the other half. Now, my judgment is that if you propose 
to have any kind of a shipping-commissioner law hereafter the whole 
thing must be revised, and I would rather it should be left to future 
legislation than to undertake to do it now. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If I understand the argument of the 
Senator from Maine, it against the entire amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, as well as the amendment to the amendment, for my 
amendment to the amendment will in no wise decrease the fees. It 
simply refers to the method of appointment. We have already, as the 
Senator has expressed it, reduced the receipts of the shipping commis- 
sioner, and the amendment of the Senator from Missouri proposes to re- 
duce them still further to 25 per cent. of the present fees. I submit 
that we have no information before us which could lead us to suppose 
or believe that the shipping commission can be maintained throughout 
the country upon 25 per cent. of the present fees, and that is exactly 
what the amendment of the Senator from Missouri produces, if it has 
been correctly stated by the Senator from Maine. 

My amendment relates entirely and solely to the method of appoint- 
ment, and it seems to me that it must commend itself to the reason of 
every Senator that if a shipping commissioner is to be under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury, is to account to him quarterly, 
or oftener if called upon, and give a full statement of his affairs, and 
if the number of his clerks and their pay is to be regulated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, then in order that there may be any proper 
control the Secretary should have the power of appointment of the com- 
missioner in the first instance. I do not know of another case in our 
Government in which we have transferred such powers to the circuit 
courts as the appointment of shipping commissioners. It is entirely 
outside of their duties, and outside of any knowledge which they may 
have in regard to the men or the affairs pertaining to our ships. As I 
said before, everything pertaining to our shipping is in the Treasury 
Department. The Bureaus of Navigation and of Steam Inspection, the 
Light-House Board, the Life-Saving Service, the registry of vessels, the 
admeasurement and collection of tonnage tax, everything pertaining to 
the subject is now under that Department. 

I fail to understand the Senator from Maine when he states that my 
amendment in any way affects the receipts of the shipping commis- 
sioners. I can not see that it affects them at all. 

Mr. FRYE. I did not say it did. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then I can not understand why my 
amendment should be so destructive to the shi pping-commissioner law. 
If there is any destruction it comes from the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator did not understand me. 
his amendment has the slightest effect on the shipping law. I alluded 
entirely to the amendments already adopted and to the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri touching fees. Now, I shall be frank to 


I do not think 


y 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understood the Senator to say that 
he was in favor of the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, and 
that he was not in favor of my amendment to the amendment because 
it would destroy the shipping laws or require an entire remodeling of 


those laws. 
Mr. FRYE. I did not say so. I said the amendments already 
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adopted and the present amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri would require a ohang in the shipping law, and I frankly say 
that I am i to any shipping commissioner any way. I do not 
believe in putting a sailor under guardianship. I do not know of any 
reason why a sailor and a master of a vessel can not make contracts 
just as well as I and a master of a vessel can make a contract. I believe 
it is the interposition of an officer entirely unnecessary and does no good 
whatever, and I shall be glad if the reduction of the fees is going to 
destroy the office of shipping commissioner. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator does not bring any argu- 
ment against my amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. I should not have taken the floor if I had not supposed 
the Senator was through. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The joint committee of the F 
seventh Congress, of which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Concer 
the Senator for Missouri [Mr. Vest], and myself were members, in- 
vestigated the shipping question very extensively in the city of New 
York, exanfined a- large number of seamen and different people, and 
while the committee were not satisfied with the workings of the ship- 
ping commission they did not come to the conclusion that it was wise to 
dispense with it. Wefound suchevils existing with the sailor boarding- 
house keepers that we thought it unwise to entirely dispense with it, 
and it would be unwise in my judgment to dispense with it now in a 
summary way. I think that the Committee on Commerce is not ready 
to recommend that, Iam very sure that we have given the subject no 
such consideration during the present Congress as to enable the com- 
mittee itself to recommend the entire dispensing with the shipping 
commission. If the shipping commission is honestly administered, 
economically administered, and administered in the interest of the sail- 
ors, as it was intended it ‘should be, I have no doubt for one that it 
would be of very great: benefit to the sailors of the country, and I think 
the Senator from Michigan will bear me out in this. I think his in- 
vestigations made years ago in to this question led him to 
believe that something of this kind was absolutely necessary for their 
protection. 

There has undoubtedly grown upa great abuse in some of our ports, 
and I think the abuse has been simply because this officer was a law 
unto himself, was appointed by the circuit judge, and rendered sub- 
stantially no account to any one; he expended the moneys received, and 
at the end of the year made a statement of what he had done with 
them. There was no officer who could say to him, ‘‘ You may pay certain 
sums for clerk-hire; you may have a certain number of clerks and pay 
them certain salaries.” He divided the money among the clerks just 
as he saw fit; he collected all he could; he was a law entirely unto him- 
self. I believe the system of appointment i is responsible substantially 
for the principal trouble in the whole case, and is what requires the 
necessity for a change. 

Mr. MILLER, of ‘California. Would it not be a good plan to abolish 
all the fees? Does not the trouble grow out of the fact that the officer 
is empowered to collect fees? For my part I should like to abolish all 
fees in relation to shipping and every custom-house fee known to the 
law as well as the fees of shipping commissioners. I do not believe in 
the collection of fees for anything. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. This bill goes very far in that direc- 
tion, but the committee did not think it wise to abolish all fees. It 
has abolished all consular fees in connection with shipping; it has largely 
reduced the tonnage tax and abolished the hospital tax, and it has very 

y reduced the shipping commissioners’ fees; it proposes to reduce 
the fee for the inspection of steamships. But perhaps it may not be wise 
to remove all fees atonce. Perhaps the burden that would be thrown 
on the Treasury would appear so large that the measure would fail. But 
certainly the bill goes a long way toward removing all fees, and I am 
not prepared to say that I disagree with the Senator from California 
on that proposition. Iam notsure thatit would not be best to abolish 
all fees; but perhaps we have gone as far in this bill in that direction as 
it is wise to doat the present time. Therefore, having reduced the fees 
certainly from 50 to 45 per cent., it may be wise to leave it where it is 
for the present and see what the result will be. 

I am very clear, as I was at the time of the investigation of the joint 
committee, that the great trouble in the shipping commission was that 
the commissioner was appointed by the court and there was no authority 
maintained over him, and he had simply his own greed, his own desire 
to make profit to himself, as his entire law and rule of action. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, some twelve years ago the trouble in 
our large ports with the shipmen and sailors had become so great, the 
wrongs done sailors were so great, the practice of shipping them when 
they were in an unconscious state of inebriety was so notorious, and the 
entire inadequacy of any safeguards for the sailor was so apparent that 
not only shipping-men throughout the whole country, but men kindly 
disposed toward sailors took the subject up. I think the movement 
originated firstin San Francisco, under theaction of the Seamen’s Friend 
Society of San Francisco, and it was agitated there for some time. 
Then the American Seamen’s Friend Society, which hasits headquarters 
in New York, took up the subject and appointed a committee to exam- 
ine into the whole matter and make a report. That was done very 
carefully and very faithfully. 
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Thereport from San Francisco and from the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society was published in almostall the New York papers simultaneously; 
and for weeks and for months there was a continuous demand in the 
larger ports of the United States for some law to protect sailors against 
the rapacity and the wrong-doing of sailor-landlords, who were in the 


main the shipping agents and who were notoriously in the habit, as was 
proved in the testimony read before Congress some twelve years ago, of 
taking sailors’ advance wages, taking them in a state of intoxication, 
having their shipping papers signed by marks, and the sailors dumped 
on board vessels in the harbor and going out to sea on distant voyages 
without any knowledge at all on the part of the sailor himself that he 
had ever been shipped, or on what terms, or on what conditions; and 
that was followed by a tax levied on the sailor by the rapacity of the 
sailor-landlords as soon as he was di from the ship. 

There is no doubt but that public sentiment all over the United States 
upon those exposures being made demanded the passage of some law 
that should give some protection and some safeguard to these hardy, 

nerous, whole-souled, rollicking sailors, and some protection to the 

milies of those who had families in the cities where they were shipped. 
Perhaps there was no subject that appealed so generally to the humane 
good people of the United States as this subject of the protection of 
sailors. 

After some months of careful investigation in both Houses of Con- 
gress the agitation culminated in the passage of the shipping commis- 
sioners’ bill. The result of itin the saving of expense to the shipping- 
men is established by the reports of the comparative expenses of ship- 
ping sailors on the same vessel in the year before the passage of this 

aw and in the year after. The diminution in expense to the shippers 
by their own statement—and I have a list of some eighty or ninety, I 
think, furnished from the books of the firms owning the vessels—was 
shown to be from 15 to 73 per cent., varying all the way between these 


figures. 

The law did work well. No sailor could be shipped when he was in 
a state of intoxication; no sailor could be shipped without his own con- 
sent; no sailor could be sent on board any vessel to go to the far-off re- 
gions of the earth or to those more near without knowing when his 
shipping papers were signed, where he was going, and on what ship, and 
how long the voyage would be. The morals of the sailors were pro- 
tected; thecomfort of the families of those who had families was secured. 

The law worked well, and the only fault about it to-day that I know 
of, exceptthose continual faults that are pointed out by sailor-landlords, 
who desire to again get possession of their victims, is the irregularity 
of this one commissioner among four or five in increasing the salaries 
of his clerks and appropriating the money received to his own uses. 
The law contemplated that the fees from time to time should be so 
regulated as only to pay a reasonable compensation to the shipping 
commissioner and for the of his office and for the services of 
his clerks. There is no ee violation of the spirit of the law in using 
all the money obtained from the charges and fees for shipping sailors, 
because it was contemplated that no more should be charged than was 
necessary to keep up the office. The faultin this case is that with the 
increase in the receipts of fees he increased the salaries of his clerks, 
and the payments for office expenses have likewise been increased. 

I have no doubt that the shipping commissioner in New York, to 
whom reference has been made, from that day to this—for he is the only 
shipping commissioner who has been appointed there—has understood 
and has believed, and has acted upon that belief, that the fees coming 
into that office were to be appropriated for the uses of the office. I 
have no doubt that, believing that to be the fact, every year he has made 
a report of receipts and of expendi and the circuit court receivi 
that report under the law, with no complaint about irregularity, an 
finding that the amount of compensation allowed did not exceed the 
receipts, has approved the report from time to time until the fact has 
become so apparent that the fees have been used to pay larger salaries 
and larger rents than are consistent with a fair administration of the 
law that it has aroused public attention. 

Now, sir, one of the reasons for the passage of this law—not the only 
one, but one of the main reasons—was the advance wages of the sailors. 
‘That was the treasure for which sailor-landlords were driving; that was 
the treasure which they sought to obtain and use to ship sailors and for 
which they committed so many of the enormities that made such a law 
necessary. In my opinion, with that clause in this bill which takes 
away the advance wages, the inducement of the sailor-landlords to get 

ion of the sailor, the object which they would have in taking 
possession of the sailor and procuring what he might have, will be 
largely removed; but that the sailor should ship in a sober condition, 
that he should know what contract he is making, that he should know 
the length of the voyage he is about to undertake, is as desirable now 
as it ever was, and the shipping commissioner is necessary to have the 
law and these necessities complied with. 

In regard to the change of the appointing power to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, I would say that the same shipping commissioners’ law 
provides that whenever it is not allowable to appoint a shipping com- 
missioner the collector of customs, who is an officerunder the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall perform the duties of shipping commissioner, and 
in more than half the ports where these duties are performed they are 


performed by collectors of customs now. So that the transfer of the 
appointing power from the circuit court will not be any innovation of 
the principle of the appointing power under the law as it now stands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If this amendment is to be adopted there are cer- 
tain minor amendments which will have to be made before it can be 
effective as an ivemeasure. For instance, this requires an annual 
report to be made to the Secretary of the Treasury. It ought to bea 
monthly report. The annual report would create delay in the settle- 
ment of these accounts, and it would be manifestly unjust to the officers 
employed as well as toall the people engaged in thebusiness. I would 
suggest, therefore, that instead of the words ‘‘an annual report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury” it should be ‘‘a monthly report,” so as to 
place this business on the same footing as the business of the collectors 
of customs. Then there should be in addition to the provision some 
mode of auditing these accounts, and I will offer an amendment to come 
in at the end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WILsoN in the chair). There are 
two amendments now pending, and therefore a further amendment is 
not now in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps the Senator having the proposition in 
charge, the Senator from Missouri, will accept my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It may be read for information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will move to strike out where the annual report 
is required and make it a monthly report, and add the following clause 
at the end of the section so as to provide for the examination of the 
accounts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment can be read for in- 
formation, but it will not be in order now to offer it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Was not the amendment requiring 
annual reports adopted? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not yet. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I thought it was. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis partof theamendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. I send my proposed amendment to the desk to be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2 of the amendment, line 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words ‘*annually, and oftener if required’’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘monthly,’’ and atthe end of the section to add: 

And all expenditures for shipping commissioners shall be audited and adjusted 

in the Treasury Department in the mode and manner provided for expenditures 
in the collection of customs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment pending is that of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. Consequently the amendment 
just read is not now in order. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New York to the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 


souri. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If in order, I will accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York can 
modify his amendment, but the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Ohio does not apply to the first amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New York. The question is on the first amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York to the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The amendment to the amendment was 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 17 of the amendment it is proposed to 
strike out the word “‘their’’ and insert ‘‘his;’’ so as to read: “his 
judgment.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York moves 
to further amend. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 20, after the word ‘‘whom,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘ the court” and insert ‘‘he.’’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the amendment of the Senator 
from New York as modified by the Senator from Ohio will be read. 

D oe CLERK. It is proposed to add to the amendment as 
amended: 


And all expenditures by shipping commissionersshall be audited and adjusted 
in the Trea: Department in the mode and manner provided for expendi- 
tures in the collection of customs. 


The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is a part of the amendment, as to the re- 
ports, not yet acted on. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 24 it isproposed to strike out ‘‘ annually 
and oftener, if required’* and insert in lieu thereof ** monthly.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] as amended. 

Mr, SEWELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri what 
reduction there is in the feesof the shipping commissioner. While the 
fees may be large for the port of New York, where there is a large ton- 
nage, this may very materially affect the ports of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and San Francisco. As this applies to all shipping 


to. 
from New York now 
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commissioners there may not be enough under this to allow them to 
run the office in some ports. I would suggest that if the fees at New 
York are too much, adopt a different scale according to the differing 
business of the different ports. 

Mr. VEST. Ihave no official statement as to the amount of fees 
received in any of the ports except New York. I have understood— 
and I acquired that not in an official way—that the smallest amount 
paid under this amendment will be from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. That will be the smallest amount paid to any one of the 
shipping commissioners in any of the ports. If they have not many 
duties to perform they will not require a clerk. 

Mr. SEWELL. What is the proposed reduction? 

Mr. VEST. The reduction is just one-half on each of these fees for 
shipping a crew, for discharging a crew, and for the indenturing of an 
apprentice. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will not the Senator from Missouri, in order to be 

_on the safe side, make the reduction 25 per cent. instead of 50 per 
cent.? ne 

Mr. VEST. I have stated very frankly before that I am in favor of 
abolishing the whole office. 

Mr. SEWELL. I think you will accomplish it if this amendment 


control over the expenditures by the Treasury Department, it is not. so 
material about reducing the fees. I will say to the Senator from New 
Jersey that it might possibly be left without any reduction at all until 
it can be seen whether the officers get more than a reasonable allow- 


ance, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri as amended. 

Mr. SEWELL. Can we not have a division of the question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. You can move to amend it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think the amend- 
ment is susceptible of division. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will theSecretary report the part of the amendment 
relative to fees? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That part of the amendment will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Fees shall be paid shipping commissioners as follows: Not exceeding the sum 
of $1 for each member of a crew engaged (except apprentices). For each boy 
apprenticed to the merchant service, inciading the Pee pigg $2. Fees payable 
ond rging crew, for each member of a crew discharged, 25 cents. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have not knowledge as to what the fees actually 
received have been heretofore, but the cutting down of the fees 50 per 
cent. at a small office may very materially affect the office. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Where there is not enough to pay a 
separate officer the collector of customs performs the duties. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It seems to me that the shipping fee 
of $1 for each member of a crew ought to be abundant. There has been 
great complaint on the part of sea captains that the fee of $2 was too 
large. For a crew of fifteen or thirty or forty men it entails a great ex- 
pense, which is altogether out of proportion to the service rendered. It 
has been seen wherever an investigation has been had that the shipping 
commissioner in order to use up the funds coming into his hand has 
simply employed an unnecessary number of clerks. In the smaller ports 
where the fees collected are not more than $1,500 or $2,000, certainly 
one man can do all the work a shipping commissioner can be appointed 
for, and there will be no necessity of clerks at all. I believe there is 
no important port where crews are likely to be shipped where the fee 
of $1 for each member of a crew will not be entirely adequate. As we 
are relieving our merchant marine from its burdens, I think we can not 
do any one thing that will be more appreciated by the sea captains them- 
selves than this reduction of shipping-commissioner’s fees. I think it 
is entirely n: ; 

Mr. VEST. I stated in answer to the Senator from New Jersey that 
the reduction was one-half. In the case of indentured apprentices the 
fee is $5, and under the amendment it would be $2, which is a reduc- 
tion of rather more than one-half. There are very few of them and $5 
is simply outrageous. The 25 cents for discharging a seaman is enough. 
‘That is the testimony before our committee. ese commissioners have 
blanks and when the crew is discharged they hear the complaints made 
against the captain or master of the vessel and determine summarily, 
and the whole thing is over ina very few minutes. Fora crew of twenty 
men the fee is ample for the work performed. 

Mr. BECK. I understood the Senator from Missouri to say, and the 
Senator from Maine as well, that there was no special reason why the 
fees ought not to be abolished altogether. Now why not let us do that 
and stop all question about it. Is there any special reason for continu- 
ing this fee system? > 

Mr. VEST. Iam in favor of abolishing the fees, but at the sugges- 
tion of a gentleman who served with me upon the committee I did not 
propose so radical a change as the abolishing of the fees. I will send 
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to the desk an amendment which I did prepare for the purpose of offer- 
ing it to take the sense of the Senate on that proposition for the entire 
abolition of the fees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sition will be read. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

1l laws or ws requiring the ent of any fee or rem = 
donee tne sleidc leben for the shipping of ekar be, and raat 
are hereby, re ed: Provided, That the duties of shipping commissioners as 
now ri by law in regara to the shipping or rge of seamen or ap- 

rentices shall be performed by the collectors of the several ports of the United 
Btates, and the collectors shall appoint such number of clerks as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may think necessary to enable the collectors tod the 
additional duties im: upon them by this act, and the clerks so appointed 
shall be paid such salaries as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I do not know enough about the amend- 
ment just read to offer it, but I know that there is but little chance to 
get rid of extortions and frauds unless they are cut up by the root. 

Indeed, Mr. President, when abuses become intolerable the only ` 
remedy seems to be to abolish the system, if possible, and build up on a 
new basis. There are always objections to removals from office and re- 
{uction of compensation which prevent radical reforms. I have laid 
before the Committee on Commerce a bill prepared by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the reduction of the customs districts from some one 
hundred and twenty-five to about seventy-five, which would cut off 
some twenty custom-houses at which no duties are collected, and about 
thirty-five that do not pay expenses and are needless. The new bill 
would save over half a million, perhaps $1,000,000, a year, yetit seems 
nothing can be done. I had a bill referred to the Finance Committee 
some months ago to reduce the number of employés and the cost of col- 
lecting the tax on distilled spirits, and yet while the abuses are fla- 
grant it seems impossible to have action on it, though I feel sure the 
committee favor the bill. 

The sixth district of North Carolina is a case in point. (See Execu- 
tive Document No. 94, page 32, first session Forty-eighth Con ) The 
estimated revenue for the current year in that district is shown to be 
$400,000. The expenses are as follows: 


If there be no objection the propo- 


One collector 
Two deputi 


Si 
Eight deputies, 


One clerk, $900....... 
ger, $300. 
Tanai gaugers, at, say, $5 per day for 365 days... 
Th 


last year exceeded $190,000. I hope Senators will look over the exe- 
cutive document to which I refer and they will see how the money of 
the people goes, and how little they appreciate the extent of the abuses 
in the public service. 

I will not offer an amendment, but I will vote for the lowest possi- 
ble sum so as to try to get clear of some things of this kind. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Missouri proposes to offer an amendment abolishing the fees ? 

Mr. FRYE. No, he does not offer it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then the question is on the original 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri as amended. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I hope that will be adopted and that 
the other will be withheld. Itis possible. that when a proper bill shall 
come up the committee having full charge of the whole subject may be 
disposed to accept the proposed amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri; but I trust it will not pass now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. : 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam instructed by the Committee on 
Commerce to offer an additional section to come in after the one just 
adopted, 

That section 4458 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be so 
amended as to read as follows : 

“ Sec. 4458. Before issuing any inspection certificate to any steamer the col- 
lector or other chief officer of customs for the port or district shall demand and 
receive from the owners thereof, as a compensation for the inspection and ex- 
aminations made for the year, the following sums, in addition to the fees for is- 
suing enrollments and licenses now allowed by law, according to the tonnage 


of the vessel: For each steam vessel of one hundred tons or under, $10; and for 
each and every ton in excess of one hundred tons, 5 cents,” 


` and the 


‘ 
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Mr. MILLER, of California. Is that a reduction? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The amendment just offered, which 
met the approval of the Committee on Commerce, reduces the inspec- 
tion fee of steam vessels below one hundred tons to $10 from $25 and 
an additional fee of 5 cents per ton above one hundred tons, which is 
the present law. The present law is $25 for all vessels less than one 
hundred tons burden, and 5 cents a ton additional for all vessels above. 
This amendment simply reduces the $25 to $10. 

A vast number of small tugboats and steamers doing business on our 
bays and inland rivers, of from ten to twenty-five and fifty tons burden, 
have to pay every year $25 inspection fee. It is altogether too much, 
result has been that thereis in the Treasury to-day to the credit 
of that fund a surplus of $639,245.93. The fees heretofore collected 
from this class of boats has led to this great surplus accumulating in 
the Treasury. The ten-dollar fee, which is provided for in the amend- 
ment, it is estimated will for the future just about pay the expenses of 
the service. It will not cost the Government anything and will reduce 
the fees to about the actual cost of the work. 

Mr. ALLISON, I find that the Senator from New York has left out 
entirely the latter part of section 4458. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It was not the intention to leave that 
out. The intention was simply to affect the fees. That we had done, 
I supposed, 

Mr. ALLISON. The latter part of section 4458 reads: 

Each master, chief engineer, and first-class pilot, licensed as herein provided, 
shall pay for every certificate. granted by any inspector or inspectors, the sum 
of $10; and every chieffmate, engineer, and pilot of an inferior grade shall pay 
for eve ificate so granted mpi y Such fees shall be paid over to 
the chief officer of the customs in such manner and under such regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. There was no intention to disturb 
that. Those people have to be examined and licensed, and therefore 
it is necessary to include that. I ask that the Senator send the Revised 
Statutes to the desk, and the Secretary can add to my amendment the 
rest of the section which the Senator has read. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I suggest that that fee be reduced one- 


half. Ten dollars is an extortionate fee for the certificate, and wholly. 


disproportionate to any just compensation for making it out. It is an 
onnee tax upon that class of persons. The Government does not 
need it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I rose for the purpose of making the same sugges- 
tion. Ihave known this to operate sometimes very harshly indeed on 
a little ferry-boat on the Alabama River, originally a flatboat. An en- 
terprising Irishman got a little engine to put on board his boat, not 
more than sufficient to run an ordinary fan-wheel, having very low 

wer, and they brought him within the inspection laws of the United 
Rtates and made him pay the annual duty. I think it is a very great 
hardship. It ought to be reduced to $5, certainly. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I do not care to argue that question, 
for I have not given it sufficient examination to be able to accept the 


proposition, 
Mr. MILLER, of California. I move to amend it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendmentof the Senator from 


New York has not yet been reduced to writing so that it can be read 
from the desk. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I can only say that the licensing of 
these pilots for service on large inland rivers is a very im t matter. 
They have to be carefully examined every year before they are licensed, 
and I yery much doubt whether it would be wise to so cheapen the 
whole thing that anybody could get a license for two and a half dollars 
or five dollars, or whatever the amount may be that it is proposed to be 
reduced to. There is no person in the world who has greater responsi- 
bilities cast upon him than the pilot or captain of some of our lafge in- 
land steamers, running on our inland waters, or in the harbor of New 
York and about Philadelphia, where it is a very common thing for large 
steamers, great ferry-boats, to have several thousand people on board 
atatime. I have not given the question consideration enough to be 
willing to accept the modification. Of course if the Senate think it 
wise to do it, I can not object, but I do not believe it to be wise. 

Mr. CONGER. The section which is referred to here as proposed to 
be amended has been amended, and the license fee has been reduced so 
that it is perfectly satisfactory to the captains, mates, pilots, and all. 
The amendment should be of the section as it stands amended by sub- 
sequent law. I do not remember the year when the amendment was 
made. It is not in the Revised Statutes, but in the session laws. It 
has been changed within two years, I think, and there is no complaint 
now anywhere about the license fee. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If it has been amended and reduced 
you do not want to re-enact the old section. 

Mr. CONGER. No; but the new section has the same wording as 
the Revised Statutes in regard to inspection. I think this might be 
paned over a moment until we find the amended section in the session 


ws. 

Mr. FRYE. Is to the Senator from New York that to avoid 
this new question which has arisen a slight change in his amendment 
is all that is necessary. Instead of having it read that section 4458 of 
the Revised Statutes shall be amended so as to read as follows, sim- 


ply make a new section 24, or whatever the proper ntiimber is, in this 


Before i: iaioe any inspection certificate to any steamer, the collector or other 
officer of customs for the port or district shall demand and receive from the own- 
ers thereof as a compensation for the inspection, &e. 

That will get rid of this new question. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I accept that suggestion and offer the 
amendment in the form of an o section, without regard to any 
amendment of the Revised Statutes. I will offer it in that shape. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from New 
York if he knows what effect this amendment will have upon the rey- 
enue derived from this source to the Treasury of the United States. It 
is important that we should know if we are going to reduce this fund 
and bring greater expense on the than now exists, so that there 
will not be sufficient to meet the We ought to know it be- 
fore we reduce these fees tothatextent. The reductions that have taken 
place have been under information and advice from the Treasury De- 
partment and from the branch having charge of these matters. This 
amendment is not of such a character. We know nothing of the effect 
of this from the Department so far as the committee are concerned. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Inthe remarks I made in submitting 
this amendment to the Senate I explained the whole matter as far as 
Icould. If the chairman of the committee was not here I willrepeat 
what I said. 

There is at present a surplus in the ‘Treasury belonging to this fund 
of $639,245.93. The supervising i r-general, General Dumont, 
has written me in regard to this. The original bill which [introduced 
on this subject reduced the fee to $5 instead of $10, and he writes me 
a letter stating that if that should be enacted, after the present surplus 
shall have been used up then the fee of $5 per vessel would result in the 
expense of the service being borne one-half by the steamboat interest 
and the other half by the general fund. The committee therefore fixed 
the fee at $10 instead of $5; and as the business increases undoubt- 
edly a fee of $10 will be sufficient to entirely pay the cost of the service. 
There will be no charge upon the Treasury of the United States prob- 
ably; at all events, if there is any it will be very small. 

Mr. CONGER. I have found the Pas pie of the section and I 
will read it. April 5,1882, this amendment was enacted: 


jor grade shall pay for every cert te ser epee NE the sum of $5," 
and insert in lieu thereof thé following: “Each master, engineer, pilot, and 
mate licensed as herein provided shall pay, for every certificate granted by any 
inspector or inspectors the sum of 50 cen 

Mr. MILLER, of California. That is about right. 

Mr. CONGER. It is cut down to that, and there is no further com- 
plaint aboutit,asIhavesaid. Itisasked what the amount of reduction 
would be by adopting this provision of $10 for the inspection of the ves- 
sel. That would be a reduction of $15 upon every vessel inspected. 
As it is now the fee for the inspection of vessels of one hundred tons 
and less is $25 and 5 cents for every ton additional. If this amend- 
ment be adopted $10 will be the limit of expense for every vessel under 
one hundred tons, and commencing with that $10, 5 cents per ton for 
those above. That would make a reduction of $15 on the inspection 
of every vessel. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask toamend the amendmenta little further by add- 
ing at the end of it what I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York modifies 
his amendment, the Chair understands, to read as will now be stated. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Yes, sir. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section: 

Sec. —. Before issuing any i ion certificate to any steamer, the collector 
or other chief officer of customs forthe port or districtshall demand and receive 

the owners thereof, asa compensation for jon and examinations 
made for the year, the following sums, in addition to the fees for issuing enroll- 
ments and licenses now allowed by law, according to the tonnage of the vessel : 
For each steam-vessel of one hundred’ tons or under, $10; and for each and 
every ton in excess of one hundred tons, 5 cents, in lieu of the fees now pro- 
vi by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands this section 
is to come in before section 24as it stands in the present bill, or section 
20 as originally printed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. I move to amend section 18 by inserting in the first 
line of the section, after the word ‘‘ship-owner, ” the words ‘‘ incurred 
without his personal consent or privity.” 

Mr. HOAR. How will it read then? 

The CHIEF CLERK. ‘‘ That the individual liability of a ship-owner, 
incurred without his personal consent or privity, shall be limited to the 
proportion of any or all debts and liabilities that his individual share 
of the vessel bears to the whole.” 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. That is a remarkable change. As I 
understood the sentiment of the committee, it was really to make the 
ownership in all sea-going vessels alimited-liability company in which 
every individual was liable for only his share. That was notice to the 
whole world that nothing but the ship was holden. Now, you are 
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going to bring in a clause which would lead to interminable litigation, 
for some of the owners of the ship will be engaged in the management, 
they will know in regard to the affairs, and they will be held person- 
ally liable for everything, while other owners not immediately con- 
nected with the management will escape. The burden will all fall on 
one or tivo men, if there is any burden. $r 

It seems to me that in order to encourage the investment of capital 
in ship-owning we have to do substantially this: we have to make 
each ship company a limited-liability company, and that is notice to 
everybody. If that is understood to be our law everybody who trusts 
a ship does it with a full knowledge that there is nothing back of it 
save the ship itself. Therefore no injustice will be done to any one. 
But if the amendment of the Senator from Maine prevails there will be 
two classes of owners in ships: one class, who will have control of the 
management, will be responsible foreverything; and the other class will 
then take the position of silent partner and will not be responsible. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? ~ 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let us carry out the proposition of the Senator 
from New York to its logical conclusion. Suppose, for instance, two 
ships on the ocean or in the port of New York sail about the harbor or 
elsewhere. One of them collides with the other, is entirely at fault, 
and both ships are sunk. How are injured owners of the ship that has 
been sunk by reason of the fault of the other, which is also sunk by the 
same collision, to get redress? Where are they to seek redress? [ask 
the Senator from New York that question. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I beg the Senator’s pardon; my atten- 
tion was distracted and I did not hear his question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will state it again. Where two ships collide 
and one ship is at fault and both are sunk in the collision, I wish to 
know where redress is to be sought? Suppose the ship not at fault is 
worth six times as much as the other, where is the redress? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. There will be no redress beyond the 
value of the ship. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The ship is sunk; what is her value then? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. She would get the marine insurance, 
I suppose. z 

Mr. McPHERSON. Suppose she is not insured? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me this is a much more important 
matter than the Senator from New York thinks. If somebody has 
been at fault in the management of a ship, there ought to be a liability 
certainly to the full extent of the man’s property. There ought to be 
a liability criminal as well, and there ought to be a liability personal 
to fully the value of the ship lost. If this bill is in a condition where 
there is no liability for torts or wrongs committed by the managers and 
controllers of a vessel, I think it isan important consideration. For 
the ordinary hazards of the sea, for the ordinary accidents of life, the 
owners of a ship may not be held responsible; but if accidents and torts 
have been brought about by their wrongful action, they ought clearly 
to be responsible. It seems to me that if the bill does not provide for 
that it ought to be amended. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. For any wrong committed, any neg- 
ligence, or anything of that kind, the a would of course be held 
liable under the law. This does not affect that in my judgment. 

Mr. CONGER. This provision in the bill follows the usual law of 
all the European nations, that in the case of damage to a vessel the party 
without wrong of his own shall be liable only for the value of the vessel 
and the freight. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose a tort? 

Mr. CONGER. This provision does not apply to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me while I read a sentence 
from the Revised Statutes? 

Src. 4283. The liability of the owner of any vessel, for any embezzlement, | 
or destruction, by any perce of any property, goods, or merchandise, ship) 
or puton board of such vessel, or for any loss, damage, or injury by collision, or 
for any act, matter, or thing, lost, age, or forfeiture, done, occasioned, or in- 
curred, without the privity or knowledge of such owner or owners, shall in no 
case exceed the amount or value of the interest of such owner in such vessel, 
and her freight then pending. 

The liability is not to the value of the vessel, but it is the value of 
the interest of such owner. 

Mr. CONGER. The owner’s interest is the interest in the value of 
the vessel before the damage was committed. That has heen so con- 
strued by the courts universally. It is the interest in the vessel just 
prior to the time when the collision took place. 

Mr. HOAR. Now; if the Senator will pardon me, this section is 
‘that the individual liability of a ship-owner shall be limited to the 
proportion of.any or all debts and liabilities ’’—not the particular debt, 
but all existing debts or liabilities—‘‘ that his individual share of the 
vessel bears to the whole.’’ Is not that an almost impossible burden 
to put upon the claimant to prove the individual interest? Is he to 
have the duty of ascertaining how many debts there are and what pro- 
portion this man’s interest bears? Is there any such rule as that? 

Mr. CONGER. - Would it not be unjust to the owner if hé should be 
mulcted over and over again, beyond the value of his interest? 


Mr. HOAR. Then abolish individual ownership altogether. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please suspend. The 
Chair thinks it his duty to remind the Senate that by unanimous con- 
sent debate was to terminate at 5 o’clock on this bill and amendments. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine, 

Mr. VEST. I just want to saya word. I agreed to this amendment 
as it came from the committee, and I am for the amendment as modified 
now, and I do not see any objection to it. Itsimply changes the amend-~ 
ment of the committee so that ifthe owner of a vessel is izant him~ 
self or is an actor in the transaction out of which the damage arises, 
then he is made liable. That is the whole of it. y 

Mr. FRYE. Following out the spirit of the other provisions of the 
statute. 

Mr. VEST. The intent is to protect the ship-owner when the cap- 
tain is in control of the ship thousands of miles away. We did notsup- 
pose he should give bonds to theextent of a million of dollars, but only 
to the amount of his proportionate interest or ownership in the vessel, 
and of course as he is there individually and knows where the damage 
ao te et and is a party toit he ought to be held to the full amount 
of the 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Why is not the provision in the Re- 
vised Statutes as it stands now sufficient ? 

Mr, VEST. It does not apply to contracts at all, only to torts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. 

The amendment was to—ayes 40, noes not counted. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that all debate is cut off at 5 o’clock 
by the agreement of yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT protempore That was the unanimous understand- 


ing. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on amend- 
ments which may be offered to this bill may proceed under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. FRYE. We shall not get through with this bill to-night if that 
is done. There is no other amendment that I know of of any sort of 
importance except the Senator’s amendment, which will come in un- 
der the House bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not wish to discuss anything about this bill 
any further. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I do not want the Senator to ask it unless it be- 
comes absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think the agreement covers the bill 
and amendments. [‘‘Vote!’? “Vote!” ‘‘Vote!’’] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If no further amendment be pro- 
posed to section 23, as the bill now stands, amendments to section 24 
are now in order. If no amendment be proposed to section 24 the bill 
is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it be in order now for me toask that wé 
go back and take a vote upon section 19, on which I wish to call the 

eas and nays? Would it be in order for me to state the reasons? 
**No!”? ae No!” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I shall object. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
New Jersey is entitled to move to strike out section 19. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Buthe can not give any reasons. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand the Senator from Wisconsin 
to object to reasons being given ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I want to vote. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I insist on the motion, and ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. FRYE. Has not that motion once been voted upon, to strike 
out thaf section? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed at the desk 
that it has not been. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It was withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair made that inquiry of the 
Secretary, and learns that’ no vote has been taken on the motion to 
strike out. The Senator from New Jersey now moves to strike out 
section 19. 

The section was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey to strike out section 19. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays are called for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 


the roll. 
Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is necessarily absent. I would vote 


“yea” and I believe he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ Hiscolleague votes “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. 
vote * yea.” 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). 


Iam paired with 
If he were here, I should 


On this question I am 
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paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 
I should vote ‘‘yea’’ and he would vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. My colleague [Mr. PIKE] is paired with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont occu- 
pying the chair has a general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. As the Chair does not know how the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would vote, the Chair will not vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 44; as follows: 


If he were here, 


YEAS—7. 
Cockrell, Kenna, McPherson, Vest. 
Harris, Fi Van Wyck, 

NAYS—4. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Lapham, Palmer, 
Allison, Dolph, Platt, 
Blair, piro: MeMillan, Plumb, 
Brown, Gibson, s h, 
Butler, Gorman, Manderson, Riddleberger, 
Call, Groome, ey, Sawyer, 
Camden, Hampton, Miller of Cal. Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Sherman, 
Coke, Hill, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Conger, Hoar, Morgan, Williams, 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Wilson. 

ABSENT—25. 
Anthony, Fair, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Bayard, Farley, Jonas, Slater, 
Beck, Garland, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Bowen, George, Pendleton, Walker. 
Cameron of Pa., Hale Pike, 
Colquitt, Harrison, Ransom, 
unds, Ingalls, Sabin, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


‘The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. If there be no ob- 
jection, the question will be taken on all the amendments together. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. FRYE. I move to take from the table the bill (H. R. 2228) to 
remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine, and en- 
courage the American foreign carrying trade, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate now proceed to consideration of House bill No. 2228. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

Mr. FRYE. The frst nine sections of this bill are identical with the 
first nine sections of the Senate bill. They have been read twice in 
the hearing of the Senate. I ask that the reading of those nine sec- 
tions be dispensed with, and that the sections be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - The Senator from Maine asks unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the first nine sections of this bill be 
dispensed with. Is-there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Chair does not understand how by parliamentary usage the sections of 
a bill can be agreed to except.on the third reading and ag. 

Mr. FRYE. They will be then. Now, section 10 of the House bill 
is identical with section 10 of the Senate bill, except that in line 2, on 
motion of the Senator from Missouri, the following words were inserted 
after the word “‘pay:’’ - 

Before leaving the port at which such seaman may be engaged. 

I move to insert, therefore, in line 2, after the word ‘‘ pay,’’ the 
words: 3 

Before leaving the port at which such seaman may be engaged, : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would suggest that the 
difference occurs after the word ‘* ” in line 2. 

Mr. FRYE. It would be better to haveit after the word “‘ pay.”’ 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unan- 
imous consent that the reading of section 10 of this bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The Senator from 
Maine now moves to amend section 10. 

Mr. VEST. Thatshould come in after the word ‘‘ wages.” 

Mr. FRYE. Very well. I have no objection. 

The Cuter CLERK. In section 10, after the word “‘ wages,” itis pro- 
posed to insert: 

Before leaving the port at which such seaman may be engaged— 

So as to read: 


Sec. 10, That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any 
seaman wages before leaving the port at which seaman may be engaged in 
advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, &c. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
Mr. FRYE. Section 11 of the House bill is identical with section 11 
of the Senate bill. I ask that the reading of that may be dispensed 


with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unan- 
imous consent that the reading of section 11 of this bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 


Mr. MORGAN. I think there is an error about that. I inquire of 
the Senator whether the word “‘ tobacco” does not occur in line 7 of the 
Senate bill after the word ‘‘of’’? : 

Mr. FRYE. ‘It does, and itshould be inserted here. I move to in- 
sert in the seventh line of section 11 of the House bill—— 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection to the reading of 
the eleventh section being dispensed with? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FRYE. In line 7 of the House bill, section 11, after the word 
‘tof, I move to insert the words ‘‘ tobacco and;’’ so as to read: 

Also a full supply of tobacco and blankets. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls attention to the cir- 
cumstance that the last four lines of section 11 of the House bill are 
not in the Senate bill. -~ 

Mr. ALLISON. Let them be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those lines will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The visi thi ion shal 1 vigati 
daikon or LA WEISE connecting DIMIAO OE ten ASES Bates Latreeses sak aos 
Gulf of Mexico, or any vessels of the United States engaged in the coastwise 

e. 

Mr. FRYE. I see no objection; on the contrary, I see many reasons 
why those four lines should remain in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will begin at 
section 12. 

Mr. FRYE. Section 12 only differs from the twelfth section of the 
Senate bill in the last four lines after the word ‘‘act:” 


But not to exceed in the aggregate in any fiscal year the amount of fees col- 
ore at each consulate for such services during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

I move to strike out those four lines, being all in the section after the 
word ‘‘act’’ in line 14. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of section 12 be dispensed with. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The Senator moves to amend the 
section. ; 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 12 it is proposed to strike out all 
after the word *‘ act,” in line 14, as follows: 


But not to exceed in the aggregate in any fiscal year the amount of fees col- 
“ores at each consulate for such services during the fiscal year ending June 30, 


The amendment was a; te. 

Mr. FRYE. Section 13 is identical in the House bill with the Senate 
bill. I move to dis with the reading of that section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of section 13 be dispensed with. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. Section 14 will be read. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, if the President please, a new section of the Senate 
bill is provided for section 14. I move tostrike out all the House bill 
from and including section 14 to the end, and substitute for the same 
the Senate bill as amended from and including section 14 of the Senate 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the residue of the House bill from 
section 14 forward, inclusive, bedi with. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. The Senator from Maine now moves to strike 
out from section 14 to the end of the House bill, inclusive, and insert-—— 

Mr. FRYE. The Senate bill from and including section 14 as adopted. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to have a yea-and-nay vote on section 20 
of the House bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Reserve that until the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Missouri may ask a division of the motion to strike out. 

Mr. VEST. That is what I propose to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair 
will put the question first on striking out these sections. 

Mr. FRYE. My motion is to strike out and insert, and I suppose 
that any Senator has the right to perfect the portion ap ery be 
stricken out before the vote is taken. The Senator from has 
an amendment he desires to offer before the vote is taken on striking 
out, and the Senator from Massachusetts has an amendment he proposes 
to offer, and the Senator from Missouri proposes to have a vote on sec- 
tion 20. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is this bill in committee or in the Senate ? 

on PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HARRIS. This bill is in Committee of the Whole, and will be 
open to amendment after the reading, and when reported to the Senate 
it will be o; to amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from 
Maine being a motion to strike out and insert, it is in order under the 
rules to perfect the part proposed to be stricken out before taking the 
question on the motion to strike out and insert. But the Chair under- 


The question is on the amendment 
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stands that the Senator from Missouri wishes to retain section 20 of the 
House bill. : > 

Mr. DAWES. Is what he proposes to insert in order as an amend- 
ment to the amendment ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that if he 
will allow all these sections to be stricken out it will be perfectly in 
order for him to take one of the sections and offer it as an amendment. 
That would be the simplest mode of proceeding. 

Mr. HARRIS. Themotion of the Senator from Maine is to amend 
by striking out section 14 and all the subsequent sections of the House 
bill, and inserting section 14 and all the subsequent sections of the Sen- 
ate bill. If agreed to it is one single amendment, and when reported 
to the Senate the question will be on concurring or non-concurring in 
that one single amendment. The Senator from Missouri, as it seems 
to me, may move now, if he chooses, in committee, to so divide the ques- 
tion, as the Chair has already indicated, as to reserve the vote upon the 
particular section named by him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri can move 
to perfect the text proposed to be stricken out by striking out all the 
sections except the section indicated by him. 

Mr. VEST. I make that motion, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would be much more simple for the Senator 
from Missouri to move section 20 as an amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment which is about to be inserted. Then a single vote will decide it. 
If the Senator will move section 20 as an amendment to the part pro- 

to be inserted, if it is carried it will be in the bill; ifit is de- 
feated it is lost. That is the simplest way of getting at it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Missouri now to move to perfect the text proposed to be stricken 
out by striking out all that part of the text except section 20. The 
question is on that motion. 

Mr. FRYE. Section 20 is the free-ship clause. 

Mr: VEST. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Missouri moves to 
perfect the part proposed to be stricken out by striking out all of it ex- 
cept section 20; and on that question he asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let the question be stated. 
stand it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let section 20 be read. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will state the question. 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] moves to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out from section 14 to the end of the bill, inclusive, and inserting 
certain words, which are from section 14 to the end of the Senate bill 
which has been under consideration. Pending that, the Senator ‘from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] moves to perfect the text proposed to be stricken 
out by striking out all of it excepting section 20. If that motion is 
agreed to, the question will then be on striking out section 20 and in- 
serting the amendment by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. VEST. I withdraw that motion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the motion being 
withdrawn? The Chair hears none. The question now is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Maine to strike out from séction 14 
inclusive of the House bill and inserting from section 14 inclusive of 
the Senate bill. 

The matter proposed to be inserted was read, as follows: 


Sec. 14. That from and afterthe of this act no duties upon the tonnage 
of veasels of the United States shall be levied or collected, and all acts and parts 
of acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of ships or vessels of the United States 
shall from and after the passage of this act be re ed; and whenever.it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that no ton dues 
are imposed on or exacted from vessels of the United States by any fore na- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, as light-money or otherwise, the Secreta: 
shall thereupon cease to collect all cree, dues that are imposed by any exi 
ing law upon the vessels of such nation which may enter any port of the United 
States: Provi That no treaty between the United States and any foreign na- 
tion shall be in any way impaired or violated by such action on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 

Sec. 15. Sections 4585, 4586, and 4587 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the 
assessment and collection of a hospital tax for seamen, are hereby repealed, 
and the Sapone of maintáining the Marine-Hospital Seryice shall hereafter be 
borne by United States. 

Sec. 16. All articles of foreign production needed, and actually withdrawn 
from bonded warehouses, for supplies of vessels engaged’ in the foreign trade, 
including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States. 
may be so withdrawn free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary oi 
the Treas: may prescribe. 

Sec. 17. When a vessel is builtin the United States for foreign account, wholly 
or partly of foreign materials on which import duties have been paid, there 
shall be allowed on such vessel, when exported, a drawback equal in amount 
to the duty paid on such materials, to be ascertained under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Ten per cent. of the 
amount of such crawhack so allowed shall, however, be retained for the use of 
the United States by the collector paying the same. 

Sec. 18. That the individual liability of a ship-owner incurred without his 
personal consent or privity shall be limited to the proportion of any or all debts 
and liabilities that his individual re of the vessel bears to the whole; and 


I for one do not under- 


the aggregate liabilities of all the owners of a vessel on account of the same shall 
pot exe the value of such vessels and freight pending: Provided, That this 
provision shall not affect the liability of any owner incurred previous.to the 
passage of this act, nor prevent any claimant from joining all the owners in one 
action; nor shall th 


owners. 
Sec, 19. That a master of a vessel in the foreign trade may engage a seaman 


esame apply to wages due to persons employed by said ship- 


atany port in the United States, in the manner provided by law, to serve on a 
voyage to any A oct or for the round trip from and to the port of departure, or 
for a definite time, whatever the destination. The master of a vessel making 
regular and stated trips between the United States and a foreign country may 


Sour weer or reen; ment. 
e foreign trade may en any 
ed by law, to 


clearing from 
a port of the United States with one or more seamen engagedin a ees port 
States 


States. 

Src. 21. That the word “ port” as used in sections 4178 and 4334 of the Revised 
Statutes, in reference to pain the name and port of every registered or 
licensed vessel on the stern of such vessel, shall be construed to mean either the 
port where the vessel is registered or enrolled, or the place in the same district 
where the vessel was built or where one or more of the owners reside. 

Sec. 22. That until the provisions of section 1, chapter 376 of the laws of 1882, 
shall be made applicable to passengers coming into the United States by land car- 
riage, said provisions shall not apply to passen; comin: 
exclusively in the trade between the ports of the United States and the ports of 
the Dominion of Canada or the ports of Mexico. 

Sec. 23, That section 3976 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
is hereby, repealed; and that section 4009 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and is hereby, amended and re-enacted so as to read as follows, to 


wit: 

Sec, 4009. For transport: the mails of the United States between any port 
of the United States and any foreign port. or between ports of the Atlantic and 
ports in the Pacific, to: at any forei; port, a sum not exceeding $1 per 
mile, on the trip each way, of actual nauti miles traveled between terminal 
points, for each trip actually made; but such shall 
under contract entered into the Postmaste: 
ment, with the lowest 


ded for such service 

Department of bron vat States on ariera Fe ge ox and Paap Ye oom for- 
eign countries during the fiscal year next preceding year in which such con- 
tracts are made, less the amount paid for rtation on foreign vessels, and 
the net amount paid foreign administrations for intermediary, territorial, and 
sea transit of such mails. The ships with which such contracts shall be made 
shall be ships of American. registry only, and contracts shall be for a term of 
not less than four nor more than gos, and the general laws regulating the 
transportation of inland mails shall applicable to such Sanoa, ae 

eof war 


herein provided, And all vessels en, n such contracts shall 
be subject to purchase or charter by United States at reasonable rates; and 
all foreign vessels or sailing vessels the mails ofthe United States may 


be allowed a sum not exceeding the sea-postage now allowed by law.” 

Sec. 24. That section 4203 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
is hereby, amended by the addition thereto of the Stoning 

“ Provided, That this compensation shall not be less than the sea and the United 
States inland postages on the correspondence conveyed in such mails, nor greater 
than $I a mile as above provided. The provisions of thissection shall apply in 
the case of mails conveyed from the United States to foreign destinations only in 
the event that the Postmaster-General shall find it ap eo or impracticable 
to contract for their conveyance under the terms and limitations of this act.” 


Sec. 25, section 2966 of the Statutes be amended by ing out 
the words “‘ propelled in whole or in part by steam ;” so that said section as 
amended shall read as follows: 


“Sec. 2966. When merchandise shall be imported into any port of the United 
States from any foreign country in vessels, and it shall appear by the bills of 
lading that the merchandise so imported is to be delive: immediately after 
the entry of the vessel, the collector of such port may take possession of such 
merchandise and de t the same in bonded warehouse; and when it does not 
appear by the billsof lading that the merchandise so imported is to be immedi- 
ately delivered, the collector of the customs may take ion of the same and 
deposit it in bonded warehouse, at the request of the owner, master, or con- 
signes of the vessel, on three days’ notice to such collector after the entry of the 
vessel, 

Sec. 26. That section 2872 of the Revised Statutes be amended by adding thereto 
the following: 

“When the license to unload between the setting and rising of the sun is 
granted to a sail vessel under this section, a fixed, uniform, and reasonable 
compensation may be allowed to the inspector or in rs for service between 
the setting and rising of the sun, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may ee to be received by the collector from the master, owner, 

the vessel, and to be paid by him to the inspector or inspec- 


customs or consular o: 
from such payment for the refunding or remission of the same, the Secretary 
of the arei on ety he finds oN such fine, De e shal 
exaction, or was illegally, improperly, or excessively im s 
have the power, either before or after the same been covered into the 
Treasury, to refund so much of such fine, penalty, forfeiture, exaction, or charge 
as he may think proper, from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
prop: 


cer, and 


Src. 28. That section 4592 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 


follows: 
“Sec. 4592. Fees shall be paid OS See ee : Not exceed- 
ing the sum of $I for each member of a crew engaged (except apprentices). For 


boy apprenticed to the merchant service, including the indenture, $2. Fees 
yable on di ing crew, for each member of a crew , 5 cents. 
eh shi e to be pre- 


ee shall cause a scale of the fees payab 
paea, and to kept conspicuously placed in the shipping-o' , and may re- 

use to proceed with any engagement or discharge unless the fees payable thereon 
are first paid.” 

Sec. 29, That section 4501 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 4501. He shall appoint a commissioner for each port of entry, which is 
also a port of ocean navigation, and which, in his judgment, may require the 
same; such commissioner to be termed a shipping commissioner, and may, from 
time to time, remove from office any such commissioner whom he may have 
reason to believe does not properly perform his duty, and shall then provide for 
the proper performance of his duties until another person is duly appointed in his 
place. Shipping commissioners shall monthly render a full, exact, and itemized 
account of their receipts and expenditures to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall determine their compe ion and shall from time to time determine the 
number and compensation of the clerks appointed by such commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to the limitations now 


i by vessels employed > 
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fixed 


by law. The Secretary of sha 

ducting business in the shipping pe to be established by the shipping com- 
oan ne subject to he Nevins herein contai 

over the same, subject to the contained 

by shipping co: ore shall be audited and adjusted in 

see in the mode es pry manner provided for Preble in the collection 


Seo. 30. N Balora iing any i ion ce! to any steamer, the 
or other chief officer of customs sate 524 or district shall demand and receive 
from the owners thereof, as a com ion for the i n and examinations 
made for the year, the followi sums, in addition to the fees for issuing enroll- 
ments and licenses now allowed by law, according to the tonnage of the vessel : 
For each steam vessel of one hundred tons or under, $10; and for each andevery 
ton in excess of one hundred tons, 5 cents, in lieu of the fees now provided by 


law. 
Sec. 31, All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
om a and this act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
ay 
Mr. DAWES. I offer an additional section. 
The PRESIDENT pro rg a The Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses to amend the part to be inserted by adding what will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That all materials of foreign production, including old yellow angea. fit onl, 
for remanufacture, to be R ARASA in this country into articles for 
and used in the construction equipment, repairs, or eps of AMIA ves- 
sels, employed, or to be employed gener bye en in the foreign trade, including 
the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, may be 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty under such ions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe ; andif the duty shall have been already 
paid on peak material so the same shall be led and repaid .to the 


refund: 
owner or owners of. pon yd vessels so them, or to their legal representatives. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Let me understand the amendment. Is it the 
pu of the Senator from Maine to admit all materials free of duty? 
Mr. FRYE. This amendment admits the merest raw material pos- 
sible to be manufactured here into articles foraship. It is different en- 
tirely from the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. This is 
the old section reported at the last Congress and passed by the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But with no provision admitting a ship free of 
duty? 

Mr. FRYE. No. 

Mr. DAWES. Only the raw material. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let the amendment be reported again. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that thatamendment lie on the table. I 
shall feel bound to discuss it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves to lay 
the amendment on the table. 

Mr. DAWES called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Inow move the amendment which I offered-to the 
Senate bill. It would come in properly between sections 15 and 16. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

That from and after the 1st day of January, 1885, vessels owned exclusively b; 
citizens of the United States, or ace ons whose stockholders are all citi- 
zens of the United States, and oe § er any lien, incumbrance, or mortgage in 
favor of citizens or corporations of of any tee ‘country, shall be admitted to 
registry under the laws of the United States in all respects upon the same terms 
oie ef teen hg op rah r E 

Genk od. valowern cox sachs Asad nifos wo. tinposted: and toso by 
American citizens may be em er be either the coastwise trade or in trade = 
foreign countries: Provided, That ly i to import such vessels shal! ap; 
only to such vessels constructed pads foreign country as shall be buil ty wd 
the passage of this act. . 

i MORGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
re ete and nays were ordered; and the Rearelaky proceeded to call 

e rol 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I withhold my vote until 
I see how the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] votes. I am paired 
with his colleague [Mr. HALE]. I decline to vote, not knowing how 
he would vote. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. Otherwise Ishould vote 
‘*yea.’? Not knowing how he would vote on this amendment, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. VOORHEES (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] is absent’ from the Chamber 
on account of sickness. He is paired, I believe, with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

The roli-call was concluded. > 

Mr. BECK. When my name was called I announced that I was 
paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] and that I should 
withhold my vote, not knowing how he would vote; but as his colleague 
voted ‘‘nay’’ I presume he would vote “‘nay.’’ 'I should have voted 
‘‘yea” if at liberty to vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. SABIN] is absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBURY]. My col- 


I am paired with the 


league would vote ‘‘nay ’’ if present, and the Senator from Delaware 
would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is absent and paired 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. FAIR] on all questions. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—19, 
Brown, Gibson, Kenna, Pendleton, 
Call, Groome, Lamar, 
Camden, Hampton, McPherson, Vance, 
Cockrell. Harris, Maxey, Vest. 
Coke, Jackson, Morgan, - 

NAYS—34. 
Aldrich, Farley, Mahone, Riddleberger, 
Allison, Frye, Manderson, wyer, 4, 
Bayard, Miller of Cal. Sewell, 
Blair, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Conger, oar, Morrill, Will u 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, 3, Wilson, 
Dawes, 5 Platt, 
Dolph, M lan, Plumb, 

` ABSENT—23. 

Anthony, Edmunds, Ingalls, Sabin, 

z z Fair, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Bowen, Garland, Jones of Florida, ne 
Butler, ep George, Lapham, Van Wyek, 
Cameron i. e Pike, alker. 
Colquitt, Harrison, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Ranaton from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The question will be taken on all 
the amendments together if there be no objection. The question is on 
concurring in the amendments made as in Committee ef the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the title is permitted to stand I move to amend 
the title by adding the words ‘‘and for other purposes.” - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatamendment to the title will be 
made if there be no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1448, being the shipping bill. 

Mr. FRYE. Now I move that the! oe bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the pending bill, the Senate shipping bill, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to 

Mr. HOAR. I waive the motion I intended to make and yield to 
the Senator from Maine, who hasa motion to make in connection with 
the subject before the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate ask for a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the President of the Sen- 
ate appoint the conferees on the part.of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate ask a conference with the House of Representatives upon the 
amendments proposed to House bill 2228. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me that is premature—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Maineif that is 
not an unusual proceeding. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator foa Ohio [Mr, SHER- 
MAN] has the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me that a motion of that kind is pre- 
mature until the House acts on the Senate amendments. I have never, 
I think, observed such a motion made before. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is that it is not in order to ask for a committee of 
conference until the House has had an opportunity to consider the 
amendments that the Senate has made. When the House has con- 
sidered and disagreed, if it'shall disagree, then it will be in order for 
the Senator from Maine to move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and ask for a conference; but until then it is certainly a most 
unusual proceeding, and I think in violation of every parliamentary 
usage if not of every parliamentary law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the motion of 
the Senator from Maine, as stated by the Chair, is inorder. The ques- 
tion whether it is premature or unusual is not a question for the Chair 
to decide. The Chair thinks that the precedents under parliamentary 


practice warrant the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BECK. This is not atariff bill. That was donelast year when 
the House was not allowed to have the tariff bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate read. 


I supposed they would be allowed to have our amendments 


1884. 


to the shipping billread. Outside of the tariff bill I did not know that 
such was to be the rule. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose it would be entirely in order to pass a Sen- 
ate bill and send down with it a request for a committee of conference 
before the House had considered it at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has overruled the point 
of order. The question is onagreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. BECK. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, and I call for 
the yeas and nays upon it. y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair having overruled the 

` point of order, the Senator from Kentucky appeals from the decision 
of the Chair, and on that question he asks. for the yeas and nays. Is 
there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Chair to state the point of order. 
not heard the point of order stated. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will state the question. 
The bill having with amendments of the Senate agreed to, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] has moved that the Senate ask a 
conference with the House of Representatives upon the amendments 
proposed by it to the bill of the House. The Chair stated the ques- 
tion. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] made the point of 
order that the motion of the Senator from Maine was notin order. The 
Chair has overruled the point of order upon the ground that it is within 
the principles and usages of parliamentary law, although the instances 
are rare, for either House to ask a conference with the other upon any 
subject that either House desires to consult with the other about. From 
that decision the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has appealed, 
and the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate? 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to make a-parliamentary inquiry of 
the Chair. Is there any precedent in the history of this body for de- 
manding a committee of conference before the other House has had an 
opportunity to pass upon the amendments of the Senate and either con- 
<ur in them or reject them? - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not remember any 
precedents in this body. The Chair is informed at the desk that there 
is a precedent. The Chair has not looked up the precedents of this 
body, but the Chair thought it was clear, within the principles of par- 
liamentary law as laid down in the books of parliamentary procedure, 
that such a motion was in order. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the President of the Senate allow me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is debatable. 

- Senator from Maine. ‘ : 


I have 


The 


Mr. FRYE. I have known it to be done in the House within my l 


own experience at least twenty times. It is a very usual proceeding 
the last ten or fifteen days of a session when you want to save time. 
Allow me to say that to-day there is no rule as between the two Houses 
touching committees of conference. There are no joint rules whatever. 
You are relegated entirely to what is ordinarily understood to be par- 
liamentary law. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend allow me to have read a portion of Jef- 
ferson’s Manual? 

Mr. FRYE. I have it right before me. 

Mr. HOAR. Page 309 of our compilation. 

Mr. FRYE. I have it right before me. I want to say something 
before that is read. The Senate proposed joint rules to the House, and 
the Senate committee of which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Har- 
RIs] is a member proposed this joint rule: 

When a bill, joint or concurrent resolution has passed one House and been 
amended in the other, it shall be in order for the amending House to at once in- 


sist on its amendment or amendments, and ask a conference thereon with the 
other House, 


At once; and the settled and well-settled parliamentary rule is that 
at the first disagreement between the two Houses on any question a 
conference may be asked; and it has been asked in the English Parlia- 
ment when there has been no di ment. 

Mr. BECK. That may be done in the ish Parliament. It never 
was done in this body I think. How does theSenate insist on its amend- 
ments? Who does it insist with ? 

Mr.FRYE. The House sent the bill here with a “ free-ship’’ clause 
in it. The Senate has stricken that out. The moment that is done 
there is shown a disagreement between the two Houses, and in Jeffer- 
son’s Manual (we are relegated to that law now, there being no joint 
rules) it is said: 

It is on the occasion of amendments between the Houses that conferences are 
usually asked; but they may be asked in all cases of difference of opinion be- 


tween the two Houses on matters depending between them. The request of a 
conference, however, must always be by the House which is possessed of the 


papers. 

On page 307 a conference had been asked after the first reading of a 
bill, which is a singular instance. ~ 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to ask him 
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what evidence he has that there are differences of opinion between the 
two Houses? ; 

Mr. FRYE. Recorded. 

Mr. HARRIS. By no means, I beg pardon of the Senator from 
Maine. From the fact that we have put amendments on their bill, the 
merit of those amendments may recommend them to the judgment of 
pae House, and they may approve and adopt each and every one of 

em. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator must remember that we have stricken out 
of the bill five or six sections, and that on one of those sections the 
House made a very important record by yeas and nays. There cer- 
tainly is a di ment there. k 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwas notinclined myself to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair upon the question of order that I raised, and I believe I 
shall appeal now to the Senator from Kentucky to withdraw his appeal 
from that decision; but I shall appeal with a great deal more earnest- 
ness than I was inclined to press the question of order to the Senator 
from Maine to let this bill take the usual course; let it go to the House 
of Representatives; let them have an opportunity of concurring in the 
amendments of the Senate; let it come back to us with their concur- 
rence or their non-concurrence, and then, in accordance with the usual 
parliamentary customs, we can insist upon our amendments and ask for 
a conference. 

Iam not sure that it is quite respectful for us to anticipate and as- 
sume that the House will non-concur in the deliberate judgment of the 
Senate in respect to these amendments. We do assume it if we adopt 
the motion of the Senator from’ Maine. We notify the House in ad- 
vance that we assume that they non-concur; that they do differ with 
the Senate in respect to those amendments; and we anticipate their 
actions by, in advance, asking for a committee of conference. 

I hope the Senator from Maine will not press his motion, but let the 
bill go to the House and let the House have an opportunity of acting 
upon it in the ordinary way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asked 
the Chair if there are any precedents. The Chair stated that the Chair 
did not remember any. The Chair through the kindness of one of the 
clerks finds in the Senate Journal of the Ist of March, 1879, the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, so called, being under consideration, it being a 
House bill, was gone through with and a number of amendments were 
agreed to by the Senate. The amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to beread athird time. The bill was read a third 
time, and then— 

Resolved, That it 


pass, 
Ordered, That the Secretary request the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amendments, ; 


And, 
On motion of Mr. ANTHONY, 
Ordered, That the Senate also ask aconference on its amendments to the fore- 


ing bill. 
pare Aap That the conferees be appointed by the presiding officer. 

And they were appointed, ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was no question made over it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On page 308 of the Senate Manual— 
and the same thing is found everywhere in books on parliamentary law, 
as the Chair believes—Jefferson in his Manual declares: 

A conference may be asked, before the House asking it has come to a reso- 
lution of disagreement, insisting or adhering. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This question is so important and so new, as 
the agreement about debate does not extend to it and the bill has 
passed so far as we are concerned, I think we ought not to establish a 
precedent of this kind on such an important bill as to ask a conference 
on amendments that have not even been read in the other House. I 
am very much in favor of the bill and I have no doubt the House will 
take it up and act upon it promptly; at least I hope so; and if not, at 
a later day we may take up this question and ask for a conference. 
We can ask them for a conference at any stage. I hope the friends of 
the bill will not insist to-night at this hour on establishing a prece- 
dent that may be very dangerous in sending a bill to the other House 
and asking a committee of conference, sending amendments to a com- 
mittee of conference that have never been even read in the House. It 
is a dangerous system of legislation, and I for one wish to vote against 
the motion. 

My impression is that the resolution for a conference is subject to a 
single objection which would put it over until to-morrow; but as the 
presiding officer of this body has informally stated to me he thinks it 
is not a privileged question, I do not wish to raise the question be- 
cause I do not wish to differ with him in opinion about it; but I hope 
it will be passed over at least until to-morrow, when the same motion 
can be made as now. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I think the Senate had better adjourn. 
adjourn. 5 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has the floor. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I give way to the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar]. He wishes to make a formal motion. 

Mr. HOAR. I yielded to the Senator from Maine—— 


I move 
to 


Mr. COCKRELL. This is the pending matter and must be dis- 
posed of. 
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Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Maine can renew it. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine if he will allow 
his motion to stand over until to-morrow, or if he will withdraw itand 
renew it to-morrow? 

Mr. FRYE. Certainly; so reasonable a request as that I shall not 
refuse. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to move to proceed- to the consideration of the 
Utah bill; and I give notice that I will yield to-morrow for this matter 
to be disposed of. : 

Mr. FRYE. I understand the bill has passed. The only thing re- 
served is the question of a conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill can not go to the House 
until this question is di of. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator from Maine to withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Ohio takes grounds against this and 
asks me to withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HoAR] yield to the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]? 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to remind the Senator from Maine that before 
he rose to make this motion, which takes uptime, I was recognized by 
the Chair with a view of moving to take up the Utah bill. 

Mr. FRYE. Was not the conference under consideration, this very 
question, so that—— 

Mr. HOAR. No; I yielded to the Senator. He asked me to yield, 
saying he wished to make another motion, which I did. Now I ask 
him to secure to me the right to make my motion to-night. If he will 
withdraw his motion allow me to make my motion about the 
Utah bill, I shall yield to him to renew his motion to-morrow. 

Mr. FRYE. I will do that. 

Mr. DAWES. If my colleague intends to press the consideration of 
the Utah bill to-morrow, I desire to state that I shall ask the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

r. HOAR. I do not; but my colleague’s motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the appropriation bill, like a motion to adjourn or go 
into executive session, takes precedence. I move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Utah bill. A ; 

Mr. BECK. I hope it is not understood that my appeal is with- 


drawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the question 
perfectly. : 

Mr. BECK. It is not withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please be in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, if I may be—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No motionis in order to take up any 
other business until the question of order raised by the Senator from 
Kentucky on an appeal from the decision of the Chair is disposed of. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope I may be allowed to make as ion 
that I think will tend tosolve this trouble. I ama friend of the ship- 
ping bill in the shape it the Senate, and I so voted all the way 
through. I believe the ruling of the Chair is correct. At the same 
time the Senator from Maine can accomplish his object in regard to a 
conference without forcing that issue upon the Senate at this time. 
While I believe the ruling of the Chair is correct and a committee of 
conference may be asked for at any time, yet it seems to me that the ob- 
ject the Senator from Maine has in view may be attained at any time. 
The House may concur in these amendments; we do not know; or they 
may not; and when they do not, then the Senator from Maine can ask 
for the conference which he is asking for now. It seems to me that it 
would not be asking too much to let this matter go over until we see 
whether the two Houses agree or not. I believe the Chair has ruled 
correctly, and I shall vote that way. 5 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to reply ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. I have been asked by a great many Senators to let this 
go over. I believe in dealing frankly with the United States Senate. 
If this bill goes over without a request for a conference, the point of 
order is made to it promptly; no bill can possibly pass the Senate that 
some member of the House will not be opposed—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that any allusion 
to the proceedings of the House of Representatives is not in order. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I will suppose a case. A point of order may be 
made against it in another place. If the point of order should be made 
i it in another place, that might carry it to the Committee of the 
Whole, and if it did carry it to the Committee of the Whole it would 
be buried so that it would not be reached in the next four—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheChair must interrupt the Senator 
from Maine. The Chair thinks that that does not bring his observation 
within the rule. 


a ae I am obliged to the Chair for allowing me to go so far 
as ; 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDEN? pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK] has the floor. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to state why I took the appeal, though I 
am not a parliamentarian and never was; and I am rather thankful I 
am not from the way things are looked at by different parliamentari- 
ans. The House has never seen the amendments of the Senate; it has 
never disagreed tothem. We have things they have never read; 
and until-the House bill which originated there, a bill affecting the 
revenue, which alone they have the right to originate, goes back to 
them and they see what we have done, we ought not to ask for a com- 
mittee of conference or deprive the House of the right which the Sen- 
ator from Maine fears they will exercise. After the House have seen 
what our amendments are, if they fail to agree to the amendments pro- 
posed by the Senate there is a di ent between the two Houses 
on the amendments adopted by the Senate, and not till then does the 
disagreement arise. That is my opinion. I have no doubt from the 
extract read by the Chair that unanimous consent has been given more 
than once to allow an application for a committee of conference perhaps 
in the closing days of a session. s 

Mr. RANSOM. The date shows it was the 1st of March. 

Mr. BECK, It was the Ist of March, and Congress adjourned on the 
3d. Extraordinary exigencies may have arisen to induce unanimous 
consent to be given to allow an extraordi motion to be made. 

Mr. CONGER. May I ask the Senator from Kentucky if the bill 
goes to the House and it is not returned here, whether a committee of 
conference can be asked unless the bill is present, unless the bill is in 
the Senate; and ifnot, of course we never could have this motion made 
until the bill was returned here. . 

Mr. BECK. The House holding the papers has a right to ask for a 
conference; but suppose the House agrees to our amendments, what is 
the use of a committtee of conference? , 

Mr. FRYE. I will let this matter go over until to-morrow morning. 
I am entirely clear about the course which I proposed in every respect, 
but I will let it go over until to-morrow morning and then consider 
what shall be done. I may ask instead of a committee of conference 
unanimous consent for a yea-and-nay vote on the bill to-morrow morn- 


ing. f 
Mr. HARRIS. The bill is already passed. 

Mr. FRYE. I know, but I can ask it by unanimous consent. 
Mr. HARRIS. Of course you can by unanimous consent—— 

i ag PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please address the 
Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. . 
Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Missouri to yield to me for a 

moment. 3 
Mr. COCKRELL. Not on this question. We have heard quite 

enough of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri does not 
yield. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 

HAWLEY] for a formal matter connected with the bill. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Missouri yields, 
and the motion to adjourn is withdrawn. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I merely ask that an order be entered for printing 

the shipping bill as amended. s 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Benator from Connecticut asks 

that an order be entered to print the shipping bill as amended. Is 

there objection? \[‘‘No objection.”] The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 
UNIVERSITY OF MEDICINE. 


Mr. CALL. I wish to state that I asked the courtesy of the Senate 
to submit some remarks on Senate bill 1044 at the conclusion of the 
morning hour to-day, but in deference to the wishes of the Senator 
from Maine who desired to get the shipping bill through the Senate I 
gave way. I renew that notice for to-morrow morning at the close of 
the routine morning business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I renew my motion that the Senate do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 8, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by Rev. DOUGLAS F. 
Forrest, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
Mr. DORSHEIMER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 


Speaker’s table for consideration at this time Senate joint resolution 
No. 82, in relation to ceremonies to be authorized upon the completion 
of the Washington Monument. 
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The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas the shaft of the Washington Monument is approaching completion, 
and it is proper that it should be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, calcu- 
lated to perpetuate the fame of the illustrious man who was “first in war, first 
in and first in the hearts of his countrymen :” Therefore, 

Besotecd by the Senate and House of latives, &c., That a ‘commission, to 
consist of five Senators Srpoinses by the President of the Senate, ht Repre- 
sentatives, appoint by t a orgies of the House of Representatives, three 
members of the Washin, onument Society, and the ‘United States engi- 
neer in charge of the wor’ “be, and the same is hereby, created, with full powers 
to make arrangements for— 

First. The dedication of the monument to the name and memory of George 
Washington, by the President of the United States, with appropriate ceremo- 


nies. 
Second. A procession from the monument to the Capitol, escorted by regular 


and volunteer corps, the Washi m Monument Society representatives of 
cities, States, and organizations which have contributed bl stone, and such 
bodies of citizens as may desire to appear, 

Third. An oration in the Hall of the House of Re vona on the 2d day 
of February, A. D. 1885, by the Hon. Robert C. Win , who delivered the ora- 
tion at the la: laying of the corner-stone of the AONE TIAAM n 1848, with music by the 
Marine Ban 

Fourth. Salutes of one hundred guns from the navy-yard, the artillery head- 
quarters, and such men-of-war as can be anchored in the Potomac, 

And such sum of money as may be necessary to defray the expenses incurred 
under the above ey rovisions, not exceeding $2,500, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, read three several times, and passed. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that ye! motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HORACE H. BURBANK. 


Mr. VAN ALSTYNE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 6932) for the relief of Horace H. Burbank; which was read a 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PETERS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 581) toauthorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at the city of Leay- 
enworth, 

Mr. HENLEY. [I eall for the regular order. 

' Mr. SINGLETON. I move that the House now pence to the con- 
sideration of the special order, the Congressional Library bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask that the order of the House in reference to 
that bill be read. I believe it excepts appropriation bills, and I desire 
to state that the Committee on Appropriations are ready to proceed 
with their bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the order of the House made 
on the 17th of March last. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
be dischai from the further consideration of Senate bill No. 1189, an act au- 
thorizing the construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congres- 
sional Library, and that the same be made the special order in the House after 
the morning our for Thursday, April 3, and from day to daythereafter until 

of, but not to interfere with revenue and apportion bills and re- 
ports and consideration of bills from the Committee on Public Lands and prior 
orders of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The bill referred to by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SINGLETON] is not a special order until after the morn- 
ing hour, and can not be called up as such until then. The regular 
order has been called for, which is the call of committees for reports. 


ETHAN A. SAWYERS. 


Mr. WOLFORD. The bill (H. R. 3797) for the relief of Ethan A. 
Sawyers was reported yesterday adversely from the Committee on War 
Claims and laid on the table. I ask that the bill be placed on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The SPEAKER.. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees for reports. 

Mr. BUCKNER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6633) gi 
enable national banking associations to increase their capital stock and 
to change their names or locations; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I would like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. The call of committees having commenced, 
is it in order now to move to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the special order— 
bills for the erection of public buildings? 

fens SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that motion would not be in 
order now. 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER. The special order I have named takes preced- 
ence of the morning hour. The point of my inquiry was whether it 
would be in order to make my motion after the call of the committees 
has commenced? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it should have been done before 
the morning hour commenced. The privilege was not claimed at that 
time. 

MISSOURI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 6330) authorizing the appointment of 
& Missouri River Commission to superintend and carry into execution 
the plans for the improvement of the navigation of said river from its 
mouth to its headwaters; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 


REVISION OF PATENT LAWS. 


Mr. DARGAN, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6183) to provide for the 
revision, improvement, and amendment of the laws relating to pat- 
ents for useful inventions; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed, 


SALARIES OF CAPITOL POLICE. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT, from the Committee on Accounts, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 5881) fixing salaries of the Capitol police; when the: 
committee was disc! from the further consideration of the bill, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The call of committees was continued and concluded, no further re- 
ports being presented. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PAYSON. I call for the regular order, the unfinished business 
under consideration three weeks ago last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] calls. 
up the unfinished business, which is the consideration of a bill reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire to give notice that if the House should refuse- 
to consider the unfinished business or the order-I shall move to- 
go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, my 
object being to call up for consideration the bill providing for the cele- 
bration of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to bring that 
bill up as against the Library bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, my object being 
to call up for consideration the bill I have indicated, and I desire to 


state— 

Mr. PAYSON. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire to state that if anything is to be done in ref- 
erence to this matter it must be done at once, as we are within seven 
months of the time fixed for the opening of the exposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] rose 
to a parliamentary inquiry, and will state it. 

Mr. PAYSON, I desire to inquire whether the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] is in order. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order, after the morning hour, to move to- 

into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I wish to ask 
whether the motion of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS} 
has priority over the niotion of the géntleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
son | to take up unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the rules of the 
House it is in order at any time after the expiration of the morning 
hour to move to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the: 
state of the Union. A majority of the House can of course determine 
whether it will do so or not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But, Mr. Speaker, is not the motion to proceed 
with the unfinished business entitled to priority ? 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I give notice that if the House should resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole, I shall ask that the special order— 
bills for the construction of public buildings—hbe taken up. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I desire to move, by way of substitute for the 
motion of the gentleman from Louisiana, that the House proceed to the 
consideration of the Library bill, which is a special order in the House, 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to direct the attention of the House to the 
fact that both of these spécial orders alluded to are subject to the pri- 
ority of general appropriation bills, and that the Committee on Appro- 
priations is ready to go on with the consideration of the consular and 
opona appropriation bill, and after that with the Army appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
with its business. 

Mr. PAYSON. 


The Public Lands Committee is also ready to go on 


Is not the special order in reference to the Public- 


Library bill subordinate to the business of the Public Lands Commit- 
tee? 
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The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then I make the point of order. 

TheSPEAKER. The motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering general 
appropriation bills or bills raising revenue isa privileged motion under 
the rules, and will have precedence over all special orders and special 
assignments heretofore made. 

“Mr. REED. The motion of the gentleman from Louisiana to go into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of aog up the New Orleans exposition bill is not of that privileged 


The S SPEAKER. It is not, and the gentleman could not make a 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for a tad sp of considering that bill. He simply made the 
motion generally to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and gave notice to the House of his purpose when it 
went into committee to call up the New Orleans exposition bill for 
consideration. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Butif wego into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] has given notice that he will move to take up the appropriation 
bills instead. 

Mr. RANDALL. The Committee on Appropriations is willing to 


allow the gentleman from Louisiana to test the sense of the House as to | to 


the appropriation for the centennial exposition at New Orleans. 

Mr. REED. I think we had better test the sense of the House as to 
the Library building first. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I think we should first consider the public- 


building bills reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and: 


Grounds. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I demand the regular order of business. 

Mr. RANDALL. I believe I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only wish to say that if this appropriation for 
the Cotton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans is to be made it ought 
to be done at once, and forthat reason I am willing to yield so the sense 
of the House may be tested on the question. But the Committee on 
Appropriations will insist, so far as it can, upon going on, immediately 
after that question has been disposed of, with the diplomatic and con- 
sular appropriation bill and the Army appropriation bill, both of which 
bills are ready and both in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

mae ghia ator And also the District of Columbia appropria- 

tion bi 
` Mr. COX, of New York. I wish to inquire what is the condition of 
the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson ] about the 
forfeiture of land grants. 

Mr. PAYSON. Do you mean the condition of the bill or of the mo- 
tion? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The bill. 

Mr. PAYSON. It is the unfinished, and debate is p. ing on it, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] being entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is under discussion? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Roys BLAND. Had we not better finish it before going to anything 
? 

Mr. PAYSON. I think so. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hope it will be finished, and I think the 
appropriation bills will keep for awhile. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I was asking a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair 
when I was interrupted, and it is whether the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois to proceed with the unfinished business, which is the bill 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands providing for the forfeiture 
of the Oregon land grant, does not take precedence over all motions to 
go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
except the motion to go in for the purpose of considering the general 
appropriation bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Illinois does 
take precedence ? 

The SPEAKER. It does; butstill the question of consideration may 
þe raised against it, and that is to be decided by the House. 

Mr. ELLIS. I ask for a vote on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the asiness? raise the question of consid- 
eration the unfinished business ? 

Mr. ELLIS. Ido. 

Mr. SINGLETON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania waives his 
right to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of appropriation bills, then I call up for 
a at this time the special order, which is the Library build- 
ing 

The SPEAKER. The first question is, Will the House proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished business called up by the gentleman 
from Illinois ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What is it? 

Mr. ELLIS. I have raised the question of consideration. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


et et nro inf deolare rA OEO ped ig meer C AAE olny en 
tion of a railroad in Oregon, and to enforce the same by judicial proceedings. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will not that bill retain its proper place though 
we should not consider it now ? 

The SPEAKER. It-will come up as unfinished business of course 
in its proper place. 

Mr. BLAND. Itis called up now. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman has already called it up for 
consideration. The question now is on the motion to with 
the consideration of the unfinished business, being the forfeiture of the 
Oregon land grant. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 63, noes 82. 

Mr. BUDD. Yeas and nays. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. The public importance of this question induces me 
to demand the yeas and nays. 

Feo yeas and nays were not ordered, 26 members only voting in favor 
ereof. 
So the motion to proceed with the unfinished business was not agreed 


Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose a motion is now in order to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider a gen- 
eral wate oe ee bill. 

PEAKER. It is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are two appropriation biie poting om the 
committee,„and I make that motion, that we now p with the pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. ELLIS. I give notice that I shall raise the question of consid- 
laws with a view to taking up the bill to which I have already re- 

e 

The SPEAKER. The question of consideration is raised by the 
motion itself. The way to determine it is to vote the motion down. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I raise the question of consideration at this time 
as to the priority of the special order. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done at this time by voting against 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will the Speaker state the exact condition of 
the question? 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Indiana moves that the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of considering general appropriation bills. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire to raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Thatisinvolved in the motion itself. Those who 
are opposed to it can vote against the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. ELLIS. Can I raise the question of consideration in the com- 
mittee if the House determines to go into Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. Not if the House determines to go into Committee 
of the Whole for that particular purpose. The committee would be 
controlled by the action of the House. 

Mr. ELLIS. Then I ask the House to vote it down. 7 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana, that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
general appropriation bills. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 71. 

Mr. ELLIS. I demand tellers. 

aa SPEAKER. No quorum having voted, the Chair will appoint 
tellers. 

Mr. ELLIS and Mr. HOLMAN were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 60, noes 98. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inthe interest of the public business I ask the yeas 
and nays on this motion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Itis not in the interest of the public business to 
demand the yeas and nays on such motions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I sayit is, in preference to the consideration of bills 
for private greed. 

ao and nays were not ordered, 17 members only voting in favor 
thereof. 

So the motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole for the purpose of considering general appropriation bills was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I now move that the House proceed to the con- 
sideration of the special order being the Library bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, my purpose being to ask the 
House to consider the bill which I have es egy but I desire to say 
to the House that I am heartily in favor of Library bill—— 

Mr. REED. Then let us take it up for consideration. 

Mr. ELLIS. And I shall support it with my whole heart. But I 
wish to say that if Congress intends to do anything in the matter of this 
exposition it must be done immediately. 
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Mr. REED. Let me ask if a motion for the special order does not 
take precedence here ? 
e SPEAKER. It does over a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole, generally. 
Mr. REED. That is the motion the gentleman from Louisiana made. 
The SPEAKER. The Chairwill cause the special order to be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


be discha: from the further consideration of Senate bill No. 1139,an act au- 
thorizing the construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congres- 
ional Library, and that the same be madi 1 order in the House after 


e the spena 
hour for Thursday, April 3, and m day to day thereafter until 
riation bills and re- 


the EEE y 
ot, 
ic Lands and prior 


but not to interfere with revenue and app 
ports and consideration of bills from the Committee on Pu’ 
orders of the House. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Now I call up for consideration the bill for the 
erection of the Library which was made a special order more than a 
month ago. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I desire to antagonize that motion with the 
special order for the consideration of bills for the erection of public 
buildings. j 

Mr. RANDALL. Against what motion? 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Indiana raises the question of 
consideration against the special order, being the Library bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But does not the motion ofthe gentleman from In- 
diana take precedence ? 

The SPEAKER. It does not; the order setting apart to-day for 
the consideration of the Library bill excepts only general appropriation 

ills— 


bi 

Mr. RANDALL. *‘ General” I do not think is included. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; general appropriation bills. 

Mr. CASSIDY. General appropriation bills and prior orders. 

TheSPEAKER, It excepts general appropriation bills and all prior 
orders of the House. 

Mr. McCOID. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCOID. Ifa majority of the House want to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the purpose of considering public buildings, why 
not recognize the gentleman from Indiana, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to make that motion which 
would bring the House to a direct vote upon the question whether or 
not we should go into Committee of the Whole for that purpose ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair might be disposed to do that if it were 
not for the rules of the House. 


Mr. McCOID, I do not understand that any rule of the House in- 
terferes. 
The SPEAKER. It does because the order under which the gentle- 


man from Indiana [ Mr. StocKSLAGER] proposes to proceed is expressly 
subject to all prior orders, and the order for the consideration of the 
Library bill is a prior order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think there is any anxiety to get at the 
bills for public buildings. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. STOCKSLAGER] 
raises the question of consideration against the motion made by the gen- 
— from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON] to proceed with the special 
order. 

Mr. ELLIS. So do I. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I wish to inquire whether under the special 
order for the consideration of bills for publie buildings, which is sub- 
ject to prior special orders, a question of consideration can be raised 
against the special order called up by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. STOCKSLAGER] 
has already raised the question of consideration, and the Chair has so 
stated it. The question is: Will the House now proceed to the consid- 
eration of the special order? 

‘The question being taken, the Speaker stated that the ‘‘ noes” had it, 
and that the House refused to consider the special order. 

Mr.STOCKSLAGER. Inow move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. ; 

Mr. REED. I call for a division on the question as to the consider- 
ation of the special order. 

Le SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the call for a division is made 
too late. : 

Mr. REED. There was a misunderstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The result has been announced. 

Mr. REED. I called for a division as soon as I could. There was 
a misunderstanding, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. That may have been; but the Chair stated the 
question very distinctly. 

Mr. REED. I called for a division as soon as I could get on my feet. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] claims 
there was a misunderstanding. The Chair stated the question very dis- 
tinctly, took the vote, hesitated for a moment before announcing the 
result, and then made the announcement. 


Mr. McMILLIN. And ee from Indiana [Mr. STOCK- 
SLAGER] took the floor and another motion. 

Mr. REED. I rose assoon as I heard theannouncement. I ask for 
a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the call for a division is made 
too late. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
House refused to consider the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to reconsider is in order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But the gentleman from Mississippi did not. 
vote on the prevailing side. 

The SPEAKER. There was no record of the vote, and the Chair is 
notsupposed to know how the gentleman from Mississippi voted. Under 
such circumstances any member can make the motion. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. Irise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I was i by the Chair and was pro- 
ceeding to make the motion that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair entertains the gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. The point I desire to make is, that I can 
not be taken off my feet by a motion to reconsider. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON] 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the House refused to consider 
the special order. The gentleman can now enter that motion, and the 
Chair will first put the question on the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. StocKsLAGER]. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Iam sure the friends of the Library bill did 
not understand the question as put to the House. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will stateit. » 

Mr. COX, of New York. Would it be in order now for the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Payson] to renew his motion calling up the 
unfinished business, namely, the bill reported from the Committee or 
Public Lands? 3 

The SPEAKER. There is a motion pending before the House, the 
motion made by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. SrocKSLAGER }. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Butthe question isas to the priority of the motions. 
My colleague [Mr. StocKSLAGER] moves that-the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of bills for public buildings. The gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. Payson] moves to take up the unfinished business reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The House has already refused to proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business, The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STocKSLAGER] thatthe House do 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering bills reported by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that the ‘‘ noes’’ seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I call fora division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 96. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I now move to reconsider the vote by which the 
House has refused to consider the Library bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest to the Chair that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] should have an opportunity to test the sense of 
the House in regard to proceeding with the consideration of the bill he 
has indicated. S 

The SPEAKER. The motionofthegentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. 
SINGLETON] is a privileged motion under the rules of the House.. The 
gentleman from Mississippi moves to reconsider the vote by which the 
House refused to consider the special order which he called up. 

Mr. ELLIS. AndImovetolay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ELLIS, there were— 
ayes 94, noes 46. 

Mr. RICE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 12 members voting there- 


for. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move now that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, my purpose being to ask the Committee of the Whole 
to consider the bill I have indicated, the bill (H. R. 5856) to provide 
for the celebration of the World’s Industrial and €otton Centennial 
Exposition. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ELLIS, the Speaker 
stated that the ‘‘ayes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 105, noes 34. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

The House again divided; and the tellersreported—ayes 147, noes 22. 
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ADMISSION OF INSANE INMATES TO SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Before the result of the vote by tellers was announced, 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communication from Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan, president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Soldiers’ Home, recommending legislation authorizing the admis- 
sion of insane inmates to the Soldiers’ Home; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

CLERICAL FORCE, PENSION BUREAU. 


The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary‘of the Interior, transmitting supplementary 
provisional estimate for an appropriation of $272,620 for additional 
clerical force in the Bureau of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1885, in anticipation of the probable enact- 
ment of pension laws necessitating additional clerical labor; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
rted that that committee had examined and found truly enrolleda 
bill of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 2334) to release the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society from the conditions of the sale of the marine hospital building 
and grounds at Natchez, Miss. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER then announced the result of the vote as above stated 
on the motion of Mr. ELLIS that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. DoRSHEDMER in the chair. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering bills upon the Calendar. General ap- 
propriation bills and revenue bills are first in order. 

The first bill in order was the bill (H. R. 6770) making appropria- 
tions for the consular and diplomatic service of the Government for the 
fiscal year an June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made to the consideration of this 
bill, the committee will rise and report the objection to the House. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. DoRSHEIMER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had reached the bill (H. R. 6770) 
making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other pur- 
poses, and objection had been made to its consideration. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Irise to a parliamentary question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the objection made in Committee of the Whole 
is not sustained by the House, then I suppose when the House again 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole it will proceed with the 
consideration of the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. That 
bill is now ready. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then I hope we will take it up. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will the House direct the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to proceed to 
consider the bili to which objection was made ? : 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 47, 
noes 88. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. COBB.- I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, there being only 12 in the 
affirmative—not one-fifth of the last vote. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is made that no quorum has 
voted. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLIS] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will not insist upon that point. 

So (no further count being called for) the House refused to direct 
the Committee of the Whole House to proceed with the consideration 
of the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire before the Committee of the Whole resumes its 
session to ask unanimous consent of the House that the committee shall 
proceed with the consideration of the bill I have indicated. 

Mr. KASSON. That is right. 

Mr. ELLIS. I hope there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is in the interest of public business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The consular and diplomatic appropriation bill is 
first in order, and the House has laid that aside for private bysiness. 

Mr. ELLIS. I denounce the idea that the bill I have indicated is 
private business. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session, Mr. DoRSHEIMER 
in the chair. 

The next bill in order was the bill (H. R. 6861) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1885, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I obiect to the consideration of that bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the Committee of the 
Whole will rise and report the objection to the House. 

The Committeeof the Whole accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DoRSHEDMER reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union having reached the bill (H. R. 
6861) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, objection was made 
to its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House direct the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to proceed with the consideration of the Army 
appropriation bill? 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 30, 
noes 94. 

Mr. BAGLEY. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ELLIS and Mr. BAGLEY were ap- 
pointed. : 

Mr. BELFORD. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BELFORD. Irepresent a State in the council of this nation; 
I have a right to hear what is going on; but I can not hear even the 
announcement by the Speaker of the question upon which members are 
called to vote. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is whether the House will direct the 
Committee of the Whole to proceed with the consideration of the Army 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. BELFORD. I say that theSpeaker ought to direct the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to preserve order in the House so that members may under- 
stand what is going on. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 8; noes 88. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. The tellers will continue 
the count, and gentlemen will please vote, so that the House may not 
find itself without a quorum. 

The tellers resumed the count, and reported that there were—ayes 
22, noes 143. 

So the House refused to direct the Committee of the Whole to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I again appeal to gentlemen to allow the unmistakable 
will of the House to have its way; and that the House give unanimous 
consent that the Committee of the Whole may proceed with the consid- 
eration of the bill which I have been endeavoring to reach. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] asks 
unanimous consent of the House that an order may be made directing 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to take up for 
consideration the bill indicated by him. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to say that inasmuch as the House has re- 
fused to consider the two general appropriation bills on the Calendar 
I see no public object to be gained by further o ing the considera- 
tion of the bill which the gentleman from Louisiana | Mr. ELLIS] de- 
sires to have considered, as against any other private measure on the 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. There being no objection, the order is made. 

The Committee of the Whole again resumed its session, Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER in the chair. 


WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House has directed the consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will now read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration of the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

Whereas by the act of Congress entitled “An act to encourage the holding of 
a world’s industrial and cotton centennial exposition in the year 1834," ap- 
proved February 10, 1 in the city of New Orleans, under the joint auspices of 
the United States, the National Cotton Planter’s Association of America, and 
the said city of New Orleans, a world's industrial and cotton centennial expo- 
sition is to be held, universal in character, comprehending all arts, manufactures, 
and products of the soil and mine; and 

ereas by said act Congress declares that such exposition should be national 
and international in its character; and . 

Whereas under said act a board of management has been duly eonstituted 
and incorporated under the laws of the State of Louisiana, the members of 
which have been Sg cape by the President of the United States, upon recom- 
mendations made in the manner set forth in said act, and therefore are a oor 

ualitied and commissioned United States of management, clothed wi 

ll and adequate powers to perform any and all acts essential tothe proper and 
n management of the affairs of the said World's Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition in the mannerand form prescribed by said act, and duly 
authorized by the sanction of the Government of the United States to raise the 
capital omer) to carry into effect the provisions of said act of February 10, 


1883; an: 

Whereas the President of the United States, in compliance with the terms and 
requirements of said act, has extended, in the name of the United States, a re- 
spectful and cordial invitation to the governments of other nations to be repre- 
sented and take part in the said in ional exposition; and 

Whereas many of the governments so invited have accepted such invitations, 
and are making preparations to embrace the courtesy so extended to them 
thereby rendering proper arran; ents for the coming ceremonies on the part 
of the United States a matter of honor and good faith; and 

Whereas the preparations designed by the World’s Industrial and Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and in part executed by the board of management, are in 
accordance with the spirit of the act of Congress relating thereto, and are on a 
scale creditable to the Government and the people of the United States; and 

Whereas all of the inducements which were involved and embodied in the 
request that Congress should grant the necessary aid to secure the success of the 
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Centennial Exposition of Philadelphia are re-enforced by the progress and de- 
velopment of many States and Territories that were unable to avail of the be- 
neficent policy inaugurated by the Government at Philadelphia, but are now 
desirous of an equal opportunity to display their agricultural, commi 
industrial resources to the world; and 

Whereas the stockholders of the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition have furnished to aid in the completion of the said enterprise $500,000, 
and have determined to increase the same to $1,000,000 “id a vote of a majority 
of said stockholders, and are now engaged in obtainin, e same, and the said 
city of New Orleans , in its corporate capacity, contributed the sum of $100,000 
to secure the success of this national and international undertaking; and it is 
but just and equable that the Government whose people are to be universal] 
affected and benefited by the said contributions and donations of these said citi- 
zens should lend its aid and credit to the said enterprise in a specific form calcu- 
lated to enhance its dignity and capacity to accomplish the objects in view, to 
wit, the development and poy. of the United and also because the 
results of the centennial celebration of 1876 have illustrated the wisdom of such 
national action: Therefore, 

A Be it enacted, &c., That the sum $1,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the ublic Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
as aloan to the World's Ind and Cotton Centennial Exposition, to be used 
and employed by the board of management thereof to a ent and enhance 
the success of the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition in such 
manner as said board of management may determi, re That the said 
sum shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United States on the d of the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the board of management of the World's Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, one-third of the amount immedistely after the 
pangs ot this act and the remainder in four monthly payments $ 

ided further, That no greater amount shall be expended upon 


„and 


r: 
ds, and ions than th thai be othe seed 
grounds, and preparations e aggregate sum t may be sec y su 
scription to the capital stock by donations and the amount of the loan provided 
herein: And p ed further, That in the distribution of the amounts that may re- 
main in the treasury ofthe board ofmanagement after the payments ofthe current 
expenses ofadministration the amount of the appropriation hereinbefore made 
shall be paid in full into the Treasury ofthe United States before any dividend or 
ldap of profits shall be paid to the holders of said stock: Provided further, 
hat the Government of the United States shall not, under any circumstances, 
be liable for any debt or obligation for the World's Industrial and Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition, or its board of management, or any sum whatever in addi- 
tion to the gy oi gaa aia may be appropriated by this act; and that ad- 
equate space for s exhibits as the Government of the United States may see 
properto make at said exposition shall be furnished free of all charge: Pro- 
vided further, That no sum shall be to the treasurer of the said exposition 
until after he and the president of the same shall have executed a bond, with 
‘ood and solvent security, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the sum of $300,000, to sufficiently secure the safe-keeping and the faithful dis- 
bursement of the sum hereby appropriated, and for the faithful observance of 
this act with regard to the limitation of expenditures as fixed herein, and for 
the repayment to the Government of the United States of the surplus of pee 
ceeds of said exposition remaining after payment of the current expenses of ad- 
ministration, said repayment in no case to exceed the loan herein appropriated 
and provided for, 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not attempt to make a speech 
on this bill; I am not physically able to do so. But I shall endeavor 
to give as clear an explanation of it as I can. 

I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that I sincerely regretted to be under 
the necessity of antagonizing public business or the ‘Library bill. I 
desire to see the public business proceed; and, furthermore, I desire to 
see a Library building appropriated for which shall be an honor and a 
credit to this Government. 

But the bill now under consideration, in my judgment, can not wait. 
It is now within seven months of the opening of the doors of that ex- 
position. It is contemplated by the board o. ent that if the 
Government shallfollow the precedent set in 1876 when it gave to Phil- 
adelphia to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the nation—— 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I desire to say 
uat Congress refused positively to give one cent to the exposition of 

6. 5 

Mr. ELLIS. The Government made a loan. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the gentleman said ‘‘gave.’? And that loan 
was only made upon the receipt of absolute security for the repayment 
of every cent so loaned, as our friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
can attest; for he made the clause a double-clinch. The Government 
of the United States was repaid every cent that it advanced. Hence 
I can not sit here and allow it to be said that anything was “given”’ 
by the Government of the United States toward that exposition. Phil- 
adelphia and Pennsylvania gave what was given. 

Mr. ELLIS. I willaccept the gentleman’s modification, and say that 
in 1876 a loan was made by the Government of the United States to 
the city of Philadelphia. And this appropriation is a loan, only it is 
better secured as far as legislation can secure it, than the act which gave 
the loan to the Philadelphia exposition. 

Mr. KELLEY. I wish to be understood. I do not mean to antago- 
nize the proposition to give assistance to this exposition. I want to 
give it within the same limits that were provided in 1876; that is, that 
the Government shall have adequate security for the ultimate repay- 
ment of themoney advanced. That is my position. 

Mr. ELLIS. In regard to that matter, Mr, Chairman, I will say that 
this bill originally was drawn in the exact 1 of the bill which 
made aloan to the Philadelphia exposition, but when the subcommit- 
tee and the general committee came to review the bill they added to it 
provisions which make it more stringently binding upon the manage- 
ment of this exposition to return the loan to the Government. 

' Mr. BLAND. I will ask the gentleman whether the provision of 


this. bill is in the same language as the appropriation in the case of 
Philadelphia. In that instance the money was only recovered by the 
Government upon suit in the Supreme Court. In other words, the city 


of Philadelphia refused to pay the money back to the Government and 
suit was instituted for it. And I remember that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania argued on this floor that the Springer amendment did not 
reserve repayment of the money. ‘ 

Mr. KELLEY. Anamicable action was entered to determine whether 
it was a loan or a gift. ; 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman claimed that it was a gift. 

Mr. KELLEY. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
appeared before the court toarguethat it was aloan. It was so decided, 
and the money was paid immediately. # : 

Mr. BLAND. The money was paid when you were compelled to pay 
it by the courts. The gentleman from Pennsylvania claimed that it 
was a gift even after the suit had been commenced. 

Mr. LLLEY. When it was decided that it was a loan we paid it 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. Hence I want this bill a little different, 
so that there may be no quibbling about the matter hereafter. 

Mr. KELLEY. We held, until the court decided otherwise, that 
the Government had intended to be generous enough to make a gift for 
that great national exposition, as Philadelphia and Pennsylvania did. 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, yes; the gentleman from Pennsylvania claimed 
that it was a gift. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will state to my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
that the language of ‘this bill is so plain and explicit there can be no 
doubt of the character of this appropriation. I invite the gentleman's 
attention to the first four lines: . 

That the sum of $1,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the public Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a loan to the 
World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Expos tion. to be used, &c. 

Thus there can be no difference of opinion as to the character of the 
appropriation which is made here. ©. 

Again, in another portion of the bill—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I see it is a loan and not in the nature of a gift. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, sir; I was pointing out as well asI could how the 
Committee on Appropriations had guarded this appropriation, fixing it 
positively and absolutely in the nature of a loan, and then giving it a 
lien on all the receipts of the exposition except simply the current ex- 
penses of administration, which in no case can exceed the sum of $500,- 
000 for these current expenses—giving the Government a lien on all 
receipts, and further giving a bond of .000, not, as in the case of the 
Philadelphia exposition, merely for the purpose of seeing to the safe- 
keeping and pope disbursement of the funds, but actually conditioned 
for the return of tbe loan itself. Therefore the Government is secured 
first by alien on all the receipts of the exposition itself except the mere 
current expenses of administration during the exposition, and secondly 
by this bond of $300,000 conditioned for its return. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say that a year or two ago it was deter- 
mined to hold an exposition of the manufacture and culture of cotton 
in the United States, under the supervision of the National Cotton 
Planters’ Association, and fixing the city and State where it was to be 
held. An act of Congress was passed which made it a national andin- 
ternational exposition, in which the President was to make the procla- 
mation of the exposition, and in which he was to extend an invitation 
to all the nations of the earth to come and participate therein. So, the 
board of management having complied with all the terms of the act, 
proclamation having been made, invitation extended, this exposition 
has grown and grown in its preparation until to-day it promises to bea 
far more national exposition than that of Philadelphia in 1876, and far 
more international than that great exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
because even now more than twenty foreign nations have accepted the 
invitation of the President and are preparing to come from civilized 
England and France away tothe Orient, from Persiaand Japan and China 
and Turkey—are demanding space, and preparing to comeand make New 
Orleans the epitome of the whole world. It is more national because, 
I believe, in the Philadelphia centennial only about twenty-four States 
were represented, whereas up to this date all the States are taking space 
and preparing to come to the exposition, and nearly all the Territories 
have applied for space. As my friend suggests, even the Indian Terri- 
tory is moving; and the colored people are taking steps to show their 
advancement since emancipation. It promises to be national and in- 
ternational in its character. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I want to ask as a matter of information looking to 
the security of the loan what that security will be? I mean to say the 
language of the bill is that in the distribution of the amount that may 
remain in the treasury of the board of management after the payment 
of the current ex of administration the amount of appropriation 
hereinbefore made shall be paid in full into the Treasury of the United 
States before any dividend or percentage of profits shall be paid to the 
holders of said stock. Now, assuming there will be no dividends, what 
security will the Government have? The current expenses as a matter 
of course will have to be paid. There will be some land and some 
buildings. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; the building and land on which the exposition is 
built, and all the receipts from the exposition, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I know the expenses of the exposition must be paid, 
and I was simply asking for information what security there is fora loan. 

Mr. ELLIS. The receipts of the exposition. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. But suppose the exposition simply pays expenses, 
then of course there is nothing to come from that source. What else 
is there? Is there any other thing than the land and buildings? 

Mr. ELLIS. And the bond. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It simply provides for correct payment in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bill to the amount of $300,000. 

Mr, ELLIS. If my friend from Georgia will look he will see the con- 
dition of the bond is to sufficiently secure the safe-keeping and faithful 
disbursement of the sum hereby appropriated, and for the faithful ob- 
servance of this act with regard to the limitation of expenditures as 
fixed herein, and for the repayment to the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Of what? 

Mr. ELLIS. Of the surplus of proceeds of said exposition remain- 
ing after payment of the current ex of administration. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But suppose there is no surplus proceeds. That is 
what I wish to get at. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. There are already over $700,000 cash subscribed to this 
enterprise, and that sum is being increased day by day. In addition, 
all the receipts of the exposition, gate-money, and so on, which must 
be ter than the expenses. 

r. BLOUNT. If the gentleman will allow me, I willask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi if $700,000 as a matter of fact has been paid 
in? 

Mr. MONEY. Iam told by the general director that is true. 

Mr. ELLIS. Nearly $750,000 and increasing all the time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then there will be $750,000 paid in, and as mu 
as will hereafter be paid in, and the grounds—— : 

Mr. MONEY. And all the receipts. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the receipts must first go to meet the expendi- 


tures. + 

Mr. MONEY. But it is only reasonable to suppose that they will 
be in excess of the expenditures. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will state to the gentleman from Georgia that there 
is a competent board of management, and it is believed that the re- 
ceipts will be very large, that they will be over $3,000,000. There 
will be, therefore, as security to the Government all of the net receipts 
of the exposition; there will be the royalties, and itis assumed by com- 
petent exposition experts that the royalties always pay the ex of 
the management. It is estimated on the basis of the Philadelphia ex- 
position, the current expenses of which were over $1,000,000, that in 
this case they will not exceed $500,000, because in the case of Phila- 
delphia there was an expensive board of management, while in this 
exposition in Louisiana members of this board and many of these offi- 
cials are serving absolutely without salaries. The exposition expenses 
will, therefore, be reduced to a minimum in that respect. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask—for I have not examined the 
bill and I do not know its exact terms—if there is anything contained 
in it that makes the buildings and grounds liable to forfeiture to the 
Government in case of failure to pay the expenses. 

Mr. ELLIS. There is not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then is there anything in the bill to secure the re- 
turn to the Government of this money except on the assumption of the 
success of the exposition and the excess of receipts over the expendi- 
tures? 

Mr. ELLIS. And the bond. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the bond, as I understand, is for another pur- 
pose, and I will read the provision of the bill in that respect: 


y ro 
rd to the limitation o a arg rapar fixed herein, and for the 


repayment to the Government of the Uni States of the surplus oi 
ahr abs ae ion remaining after payment of the current expenses of admin- 


This bond is for the safe-keeping of the fund. 

Now I ask my friend if the exposition fails to do more than pay ex- 

will the Government get anything back? 

Mr. ELLIS. It will get the amount of the bond and the buildings 
by operation of law. . 

Mr. BLOUNT. Taking the terms and the amount of the bond, will 
my friend tell me under what provision of the bill or of the bond the 
Government will get paid? 

Mr. ELLIS. By the last provision of the bill, providing— 


And for the repayment to the Government of the United States of the surplus 
f proceeds of said exposition remaining after payment of the current expenses 


of bdministration. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But suppose that the exposition is unsuccessful— 
that is what I want to get at—and that there was no surplus, what 
would then be the condition of the Government? 

Mr. ELLIS. {cannot answerthatquestion. I cannotsay that any- 


thing but the buildings would remain subject to the lien of the Gov- 
ernment. But it is hardly to be supposed that there would be such a 


jection. 


failure as the gentleman contemplates in his question. For when the 
railroads of this country, I believe thirty-five of the great lines of rail- 
roads, have reduced their passage fare to one-half a cent in some in- 
stances, and in some to three-fourths of a cent per mile going and 
eoming; when the exposition is held upon the banks of a stream where 
fifteen or twenty thousand miles of navigable waters flow, it is hardly 
possible to imagine that there could be a failure. And especially is 
this true when we remember that twenty great States of this Union 
and six Territories are making the most magnificent preparations to 
come and participate in it; and in many of the States and in the coun- 
ties they are forming county and State organizations to take part in 
that exposition; and since there is a great popular appreciation of the 
necessity for this, and much public interest manifested in it, and since 
bead poops of the city of New Orleans have subscribed so largely, it is 
y to be supposed that it can be a failure. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is all very well, but I will say to my friend 
from Louisiana it is simply argumentative. Now I wassimply asking 
him as to the plain terms of the bill. I would ask if there is any ob- 
But first, he says, though I do not find the provision, that the 
buildings and grounds would be liable—— 

Mr. ELLIS. No, not the grounds, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I thought the grounds would also be liable. 

Mr. ELLIS. No; the grounds, I will state to my friend from Georgia, 
belong to the city of New Orleans. It isone of the public parks of the 
city, which has been granted for the use of this exposition free of charge. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The buildings would then have to be paid for out 
of the current ex ? 

Mr. ELLIS. No; the current expenses are the mere expense of ad- 
ministration between the time that the gates open and close. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then the only security that the Government would 
have for indemnification in the event of the unsuccessful termination 
of the affair and its failure to pay expenses would be by removing from 
the ground the buildings? ; 

Mr. ELLIS. It would have that right by the operation of law. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then that is the only actual security the Govern- 
ment has, and the mere conjecture that the exposition will pay ? 

Mr. ELLIS. And the bond. ` - 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the bond provides simply for the payment of 
the cag id of the proceeds. 

Mr. ELLIS. After the expenses of current administration. 

Mr. BLOUNT. So I understand it. 

Mr. ELLIS. These, the gentleman will understand, are ex es 
which must be paid from day today. The very nature of the expendi- 
tures provided for as administrative expenditures require them to be 
paid from day to day. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But that, as I understand it, is an additional security 
providing there is a profit on the affair. Now what are the probable 
sources from which the Government can secure this fund? What is 
this guarantee ? 

Mr. ELLIS. It must depend upon the receipts. There are the gross 
receipts from which the current expenses of administration are to be 
deducted; and then the Government has this lien upon the surplus 
ae with the buildings, and upon the $300,000 bond, and the’roy- 

ty. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the money shall be properly expended in accord- 
ance with the terms of the appropriation and there shall be no net 
pott after the payment of current expenses, then there will be no lia- 

lity under this bond at all. £ 

Mr. ELLIS. Certainly not. I have been so much interrupted that 
I scarcely know where to gather up the thread of my statement. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Before the gentleman proceeds I will say that a 
gentleman beside me ts there is no provision giving the Gov- 
ernment a lien in reference to buildi I suppose there will be no 
objection to an amendment that would be satisfactory on that point. 

Mr. ELLIS. Of course we will not object to that. We want to se- 
cure the Government. We believe the Government is amply secured. 
But any amendment the committee see fit to impose to secure the Gov- 
ernment I will accept with pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. ELLIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. I have listened to the colloquy between the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] and the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLIS] and on the precise point of that colloquy I wish to state 
my understanding. The buiidingsat Philadelphia, if I recollect aright, 
cost in round numbers about $5,000,000. This bill provides for a 
cheaper plan of buildings at New Orleans. 

Mr. ELLIS. A great deal cheaper. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, there shall not into buildings 
and preparations an amount exceeding the million dollars we loan and 
the amount of $750,000, which it is hoped will be swelled to a million, 
which private individuals shall subscribe; so that your exposition starts 
with an expenditure for buildings and preparations of not exceeding 
$2,000,000 at the outset. 

Mr. ELLIS. One million seven hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. CANNON. One million seven hundred and fifty thousand; be- 
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ing over $3,000,000 less than was expended on buildings at Philadel- 
hia. 


p 

Mr. ELLIS. I have the comparative table, which I can send to my 
friend if he desires it. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that is one security that there is not 
going to be a great debt incurred at New Orleans which would eat up 
-~ the receipts. Now, as I understand it this bill provides and the bond 
secures that that shall be the case. It further provides and the bond 
further secures that after the daily current expenses of carrying on this 
exposition are taken out of the receipts then the whole of the balance 
shall be devoted first to reimbursement of the Government before these 
private individuals who shall have subscribed from three-quarters of a 
million to a million get one cent of dividend. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is it. A 

Mr. CANNON. The buildings belong to this corporation, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BLAND. I suggest that they are to be connted as part of the 


expenses. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; not atall. They are part of the assets of 
the corporation. The bill makes a lien on them and the bond secures 
exactly this. ; 
Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


CANNON] a question. $ 
* The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. I want all this to be fully ventilated. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I suggest that it should not be taken out of the 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question. The bill makes this provision: 

Provided further, dings, 
grounds, te panei Sare t the A aS pab e sub- 
— to the capital stock, by donations, and the amount of the loan provided 

Mr. ELLIS. That is in order to keep down the debt; in order that 
there may be no debt. ; 

Mr. BLOUNT. Hear me, if you please. The gentleman declares 
the Government will have a lien on the buildings to secure itself for the 
amountof thisloan. But there is nothing in the language that requires 
any given amount of subscriptions to be placed in this building. It 
may be $10,000 or it may be $5,000, with the balance made up out of 
this Government appropriation or Government loan, as you see fit to 
call it; and therefore there would not be much security in that. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to the gentleman from Georgia I have to 
say that it appeared to the Committee on Appropriations that already 
there had been subscribed, and in very considerable part paid and still 
being paid, about three-quarters of a million of dollars, which js being 
expended now in the purchase of material that.is going into the build- 
ing or the grounds, and into improvements there.\ The committee, 
desiring to guard the interests of the Government and to prevent the 
recurrence of the condition of affairs that happened at Philadelphia, 
namely, the squandering of great amounts in expensive buildings, to 
guard against the expenditure, say, of four or five million dollars, pro- 
vides in this bill that no more than the one million which we loan and 
the amount which had been subscribed and might be donated should 
go into these buildings; and then the bill, further to secure that no more 
than that amount should be expended, and that the whole assets of this 
corporation after the current expenses from day to day are paid shall 
be held sacred to pay this $1,000,000 to the Government, provides for 
a bond which is conditioned as the act states and the setting apart of 
the surplus after the payment of current to indemnify the 
Government, So that if you read the la which the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] has read and then read the last proviso in 
ing to the bond and the conditions of the whole act, I think any man 
will see there is no question but what this money will be returned out 
of the property and proceeds of the exposition to reimburse the Gov- 

t. ? 


ernmen 

Mr. BLOUNT. How much money has been paid in subscriptions ? 

Mr, CANNON. The gentleman from Louisiana would know better 
as to that than Ido. We were informed in round numbers that three- 
quarters of a million had been subscribed. Major Burke, who was be- 
fore us, and is vouched for as a reputable man, so informed tts. 

Mr. ELLIS. Over $650,000 has been paid. It is expected the 
State will make an appropriation of not less than $50,000, the gov- 
‘ernor favoring $100,000. They will raise in Louisiana alone the sum 
of $750,000. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me again? 

Mr. ELLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I presume the chief item of expense will be in the 
matter of buildings ? $ 

Mr. ELLIS. Certainly. What we want to do is to afford all the 
space demanded. Already the main building, which will bethe largest 
building ever erected, is being now constructed. Largeasitis, giving, 
I believe, 1,750,000 square feet of exhibition room, yet over- 2,000,000 
feet of exhibition room has already been demanded, demanded by for- 
eign governments and foreign inventors and by States and representa- 
tives from States. I believe that in the Philadelphia exhibition indi- 
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vidual exhibitors asked for only 700,000 square feet of space. In this 
one individual exhibitors from Maine to California, from Michigan down 
to the Gulf, have already asked for 900,000 feet of exhibit room. 

Mr. WAIT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLIS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WAIT. Was this Cotton Planters’ Association chartered by the 
State of Louisiana? 


Mr. ELLIS. It was chartered under the laws of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 
Mr. DUNN. But that is not this association. 


Mr. ELLIS. No, that is not this one. This board of management 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. WAIT. That is what I wanted to fihd out. 

Mr. ELLIS. It was appointed by the President of the United Sta: 
and incorporated under the laws of the State of Louisiana. . 

Mr. WAIT. It is a corporation created by the laws of your own 
State, and capable, by the power given to it by your own Legislature, 
of controlling this property and, if necessary, pledging itin some way 
for the repayment of this loan by the Government 

Mr. ELLIS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. WAIT. I had heard that the only corporation created was the 
one incorporated by the State of Mississippi. . 

Mr. MONEY. That one has nothing to do with thedirection of this 
affair. 

Mr. WAIT. That is what I wanted to know. Ef had heard it rep- 
resented the other way, and I wanted the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLIS] to explain it so that all could understand it. 

Mr. ELLIS. I have the act of incorporation here and can read it. 

Mr. WAIT. No; your statement is sufficient. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] 
yield to me for a minute or two? 

Mr. ELLIS. I will do so. 

Mr. KELLEY. I find it impossible to longer remain in the Hall and 

icipate in the business of the House. Before I leave I desire to say 
that while E made a protest against the assertion that the Government 
had made a gift to the exposition of 1876, I am heartily in favor of the 
Government aiding this exposition without scrutinizing too closely the 
possibility of encountering a direct financial loss. \An exhibition such 
as is pro to be held at New Orleans, at which shall assemble the 
world in its best mechanical and commercial power, and in which con- 
vocation the American people shall be the active and predominant ele- 
ment, will pay the American people at a minimum estimate $100 for 
every dollar that may be lost, even if the Government shall never receive 
back one dollar it may loan it. ⁄⁄ 

No single event in the history of our country other than a great na- 
tional military movement or result has ever blessed the American people 
as did the exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia. And in leaving the 


floor I cry, to the cotton exhibition of America to be held at 
New Orleans! ‘[ Applause. ] . 

Mr. ELLIS. I thank the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] for his speech. I was going on to say that at the family gather- 


ing in 1876 there were from fifteen to eighteen States which from causes 
needless to refer to here were unable to go to the common cradle of the 
nation. Those States since that time have made wonderful progress, 
and some of the new States of the West and some of the Territories 
which were unable to go to Philadelphia have made the most wonder- 
ful p since that time, 

The Republic of Mexico made scarcely any exhibit there, but to-day 
her liberalized government is making the most tremendous prepara- 
tions to come to the exposition at New Orleans, having asked for over 
200,000 feet of exhibition space and having appropriated $200,000 for 
that purpose. She will send a regiment of troops with a navy band, 
will rob her mines and send the most magnificent exhibition of ores 
and of her great material wealth that has ever been seen. So with Cen- 
tral America; so with British Honduras. The British Government has 
not even borne the notice of the invitation down to British Honduras, 
but they found it out, and of themselves have opened a correspondence 
with the management of the exhibition. To-day British Honduras is 
acting, and so are all the States of Central America and South America. 

I want to say that we have no ships, no merchant marine to bear the 
flag and the evidences of the tness of this country to those nations. 
But we have founded an exhibition down in that semi-tropical land, to 
be held at a time when every one will wish to visit it, where those 
pape will come, and where they can be impressed as they never were 

ore with the magnificence, the power, and the opulence of this great 
country of ours. Not only can they be impresssed with what we have 
and what we make, but with what we are. 

And this occasion will give to Americans themselves an insight into 
the material greatness of a land far richer than India, whose monopo- 
lized commerce has made England what she is, and whose commerce 
every voice of interest demands that we should leave nostone unturned 
to monopolize for ourselves. > 

Moreover, it will put the seal on the perfect reconciliation of the 
nation. Every State coming there, every Territory represented, nota 
star missing from the flag, all the people of all the sections mingling 
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there together, will bring our people face to face with each other and 
set the seal on our renewed Union. 

Therefore I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the House vote this loan, inas- 
much as it will enable the board of management to carry out their pur- 
pose of holding a great international exposition, will enable them to 
more than double the capacity of the exposition, enable them to add 
new and interesting departments which with their present means they 
<an not do, and to make an exposition worthy of the greatness and 
grandeur of this country. 

_ I now yield tothe gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
bill. I believe that the State I in part represent on this floor is in 
sympathy with this legislation. I have received telegrams from some 
of the leading men of my State, including the old ‘‘ war governor,”’ 
Samuel J. Kirkwood, urging this measure upon my attention; and I 
was gratified to see that he who had armed and sent into the South dur- 
ing the civil war nearly 80,000 men is now urging me to seek on this 
floor such legislation as will enable the citizens of that State to goSouth 
with the evidences of their industry and with the pl of peace. 

That is in keeping with my own feelings. I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
we need an antidote for legislation; that we need an antidote for con- 
“ventions; that we need an antidote for political conflicts. And we have 
no safer antidote that these great commercial gatherings where the peo- 
ple can exchange their industries and compare notesas to their advance- 
ment in that regard. 

I am heartily in sympathy with such action as will bring every part 
of this country into juxtaposition—hand to hand, heart to heart, and 
in closer bondof sympathy. [Applause.] In my own State, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have by the action of our Legislature appointed commissioners 
to co-operate in this great work. One of those commissioners, now in 
this city urging favorable action on this bill, tells me that we shall have 
at this exhibition a richer representation of the industries of Iowa than 
we had at the great Centennial in 1876. More than 10,000 of our in- 
dustrious people will visit New Orleans during this exposition. Our 
railroads have put down rates lower than ever before, in order to afford 
facilities for our people. We shall have re ted there our educa- 
tional industries, our horticultural industries, our agricultural indus- 
tries, and our great mineral industries, and, more than all, we shall 
show in the city of New Orleans that Iowa is a manufacturing State as 
wellas a great agricultural State. [Applause.] We want ter room 
at that exhibition than we can have unless aid be ished beyond 
what the people there are able to expend. \\ Iowa is knocking at the 
\ doors of Congress to-day; and I am but voicing her feeling when I ask 
that the Government shall loan from its vast surplus in the Treasury 
enough to put this great exposition grandly, solidly, and successfully 
upon its feet. [Applause.] 7 

Mr. ELLIS. I now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Youne]. 

Mr. Youna. Mr. Chairman, one of the first votes which I gave 
after becoming a member of this House was for the appropriation of 
$1,500,000 to aid in the celebration of our National Centennial at Phila- 
delphia. When I gaye that vote I had grave doubts as to the propriety 
of such legislation, but subsequent reflection upon the subject has re- 
sulted in the conviction that my vote on that occasion was an emi- 
nently proper one, and that the measure for which it was cast resulted 
in the end in greater good than any one of similar character that has 
become a law since that time. 

Many gentlemen insisted then that our proposed action in loaning 
the credit of the Government to the furtherance of the enterprising cus- 
tom was withont constitutional authority, and that Congress had no 
power to use either the public money or public credit except for the 
maintenance and support of the Government, and I hear the same 
argument against the measure now before the committee. I shall not 
undertake now to discuss this question. That has already been done by 
several gentlemen more learned in the intricacies of constitutional law 
than I am, and others will doubtless follow me upon the same subject. 
I may say, however, that no such constitutional objections have been 
presented to the passage of this bill as calls upon me, in my judgment, 
to overlook the great practical results that are expected to be accom- 
plished by its enactment into a law. 

I will say further, however, that ordinarily I am op toall legis- 
lation of this character, not so much because I think it is forbidden by 
the Constitution as for the reason that I think the policy of it is a bad 
one, and is calculated to encourage too frequent appeals to the Federal 
Government for aid in the furtherance of enterprises not wholly of a 
national character. If I believed that this measure was being urged 
for the purpose of promoting any private undertaking or for a mere 
local benefit I would not support it, but believing as I do that itis one 
eminently calculated to advance the interests of the whole country I 
feel it my duty to assist in its passage. 

This exposition is not only intended to bring prominently forward 
the manufacturing, mechanical, and agricultural interests of every sec- 
tion, but to call special attention to the greatest and most valuable of 
all our agricultural products, and which contributes more to our na- 
tional wealth than any other single commodity which enters into our 
commerce. è 


Our exportations for last year amounted to about $650,000,000, two 
hundred and thirty millions of which, in round numbers, or more than 
one-third of the whole amount, was of cotton-and cotton goods. We 
raised the last year nearly seven millions of bales of cotton, worth in its 
raw state more than $350,000,000. On this single article there is an- 
nually collected under the operations of our tariff laws and paid into 
the Federal Treasury more than $12,000,000, and altogether, in one 
way and another, it contributes at least $900,000,000 every year to our 
public wealth. : 

Gentlemen who oppose this measure seem forgetful of the fact that 
Con; has time and again voted appropriations of money, not 
credit, for the development of particular interests, and that many of 
them have as often voted for these appropriations. We have made ap- 
propriations annually for many years past for the purposes of fish-cult- 
ure, rare plants, trees, &c., as also for the introduction of tea and other 
plants from other countries into this one. Why, then, should we hesi- 
tate to aid in an effort to increase the culture and develop the real value 
of this the richest agricultural product of our whole country ? 

The cultivation of cotton, while it extends in some measure over 
eleven of the Southern States, is being abandoned on the higher table- 
lands and being every year concentrated more and more in the region 
bordering upon the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley and along the 
tributaries which flow into that great stream from the east and the west 
all the way from the mouth of the Ohio to the seacoast of the South. 
But in this region there are 9,000,000 of acres of land and perhaps more 
lying within the finest cotton region in the world which can not be cul- 
tivated because of its annual overflow from the different streams which 
flow through it. If these fertile acres were protected from the flood 
they would soon be cultivated in cotton, and our annual product of that 
staple instead of being between six and seven million bales per annum 
would soon amount to twice that number. 

Let the world once know the value of these lands and capital will 
soon be invested in their reclamation and culture. Representatives from 
all the civilized nations of the world will be at New Orleans, the great 
American market for the product of this region, and will carry back to 
their own country accounts of its wealth extent. Nobody can fore- 
tell the vast results that may flow from this cotton exposition; not to 
Louisiana alone, nor the cotton States, but to the entire country; for 
everything which promotes directly the prosperity of any section carries 
in the end its benefits to all. I live in a city which is reckoned, I be- 
lieve, fourth among the great cotton markets of the world, butI do not 
expect this measure to benefit Memphis more than it will Boston, New 
York, or any other great commercial city of the country. 

I intended to have said some things which have been so well and elo- 
quently said by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY], but he has rendered it unnecessary for me to do so, and the 
little time yielded me by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] 
having expired, I must close. 

Mr. ELLIS. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. shad 

Mr. SUMNER, of California. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time was yielded to the gentleman 
from California? - 

Mr. ELLIS. Two minutes. 

Mr. SUMNER, of California. Time enough and tospare. Mr. Chair- 
man, an apparently ineffectual effort has been made recently to raise a 
fund sufficient to construct buildings adequate fora world’s fair exhibi. 
tion in the metropolis of the Pacific coast. In view of the probable 
failure of this attempt to provide for an international exhibition in our 
State, many of my constituents have written to me urging me to sup- 
port and advocate the passage of an appropriation for the object named 
in this bill. 

Tam informed that at this tangent point in our country our people 
engaged in various manufacturing other industries will combine 
to send several trains filled with articles showing our advance and 
pes. singed in many departments of industry and production. At New 
Orleans California can with convenience meet her sister Commonwealths 
in generous comparison and rivalry. And who can tell how many will 
thus be induced to visit and to settle in our midst? So it is urged that 
this exhibition would prove to be of special interest and benefit to Cal- 
ifornia, to say nothing of the information and entertainment given 
directly to thousands who will never be so fortunate as to see our fa- 
vored borders. 

Ù As I am clear in my opinion that this is a constitutional proposition, 
1 do not hesitate, but cheerfully and eagerly improve this two-minute 
opportunity to commend the bill. ~ 

Mr. ELLIS rose. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to inquire of the tleman from Louisiana 
how much time is given for debate. [Criesof ‘‘Vote!’’] Ishould like 
to have five minutes myself. ` 

Mr. ELLIS. The tleman can have it with pleasure. I prom- 
ised to yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. POTTER] for five 
minutes. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state briefly the reasons 
why I can not support this measure. I can find no warrant whatever 
for it in the Constitution. If we are to vote this large amount of money 
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for the exposition of the cotton interest, we may be called on with 
greater reason to vote a larger sum for an exposition of the hay interest, 
which is a large interest and far more national from the fact it is pro- 
duced in every pee of the country. There is nothing which can be 
urged in favor of this gift which can not be urged with greater force in 
favor of a corn exposition, or a wheat exposition, or an iron exposition, 
or an ore exposition, or indeed for an exposition of any interest in the 
country which may see fit to come here and ask us to take money out 
of the Treasury for such a purpose. 

Our Government is founded on the theory it is limited and that its 
limitations are stated in the Constitution of the United States. There 
is no reason which may be in favor of this loan which can not be 
urged with greater force in favor of an exposition for any interest of 
equal amount and as national initsimportanceasthis. The truthis we 
may as well roll up our Constitution and acknowledge before the world 
we have departed from it and propose no longer to make it our guide, 
that is if we shall proceed in granting money in this sortof way out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

I hope, therefore, this amount of money will not be granted. Ifit 
is to be granted, letit begranted inits propername. Letit be granted 
as a reconciliation fund to the people of the Southern States. I deny 
there is any—— 

Mr. DUNN. We do not charge anything. 

Mr. POTTER. If it is necessary to grant million after million in 
violation of our Constitution for the p of reconciliation, let that 
be understood. Let us understand our policy, and not disguise it under 
such a subterfuge as this. 

Cotton, of course, is a large product in the United States, but if you 
are to hold an exposition of the manufactures of cotton New Orleans 
is not the place for it. It would be far better in Massachusetts or in 
some place in New England. 

Mr. DUNN. Or New York? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes,orNew York. But, disguise it as you will, this 
is merely to take money out of the Treasury of the United States with- 
out constitutional warrant and under subterfuge and false pretense. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move the committee rise for the purpose of limiting 
debate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope we may have debate go on. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope reasonable debate will be allowed. 

Mr. ELLIS’s motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. DoRSHEDMER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had, according to order, had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration of the 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate insisted on its amendments to the bill (H. R. 3967) for 
the establishment of a bureau ofanimal industry, to prevent the exporta- 
tion of diseased cattle, and to provide means for the suppression and ex- 
tirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases among do- 
mestic animals, and asked for a conference on the di ing votes of 
the two Honses, and had appointed Mr. MILLER, of New York, Mr. 
PLUMB, and Mr. WILLIAMS as conferees on its 

It further announced that the Senate insisted on its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter, asked for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed 
Mr. SEWELL, Mr. HAWLEY, and Mr. COCKRELL as conferees on its 


part. 
ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Enrolled Bs, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (S. 241) to repeal section 8 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to ac- 
cept and ratify the agreement submitted by the confederated bands of 
Ute Indians in Colorado for the sale of their reservation in said State, 
and for other purposes, and to make the necessary appropriations for 
carrying out the same,’’ approved June 15, 1880; 

A bill (S. 258) Etera a part of the abandoned military reservation 
at Fort Smith, Ark., to the city of Fort Smith, for the use and beneñt 
of the free public schools thereof, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 269) for the relief of M. P. Jones; 

A bill (S. 621) for the relief of William L. White; 

A bill (8. 677) forthe relief of the estates of James Vance and William 
Vance; and 

A bill (8. 975) for the relief of Z. J. Boyles, administrator of the 
estate of Marcus Radich, deceased. 


LOSS OF CLOTHING BY ENLISTED MEN. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the commander 
of the post at Fort Steele, Dakota Territory, with report of proceedings 
of board of survey of the loss of clothing by enlisted men, resulting from 
a recent fire, and recommending gratuitous issues of clothing in place 
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of that destroyed; which was referred to the Committtee on Military 


Affairs. 
PENSION AGENTS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, also laid before the Housea 


letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to reso- 
lutions of the House, copies of order, correspondence, &c., relating to 
irregular practices on the part of attorneys before the Pension Office; 
which was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
Mr. ELLIS. I move that the House do now resolve itself into Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, for the further 
consideration of the bill 


making an appropriation to provide for the 
celebration of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition; 


and pending that motion I move that all general debate be limited to 


one hour, forty minutes to be controlled by the opponents of the bill 
and twenty minutes by those in favor of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Louisiana will allow me I 
would suggest to him that he make it two hours in place of one, inas- 
much as this is quite an important measure. 

Mr. ELLIS. I have no disposition to choke off anybody who wishes 
to debate this question, and I will accept the modification of the gentle- 
man from Indiana to make it two hours—one-half to be consumed by 
those in favor of, and one-half in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as a large part of the time already con- 
sumed in the debate has been occupied by those in favor of the bill, 
that division of time would be hardly fair. 

Mr. ELLIS. Iam giving the gentleman one-half of the time in op- 


position. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations who desire to be heard on this bill, and the usual practice has 
been to allow individual members of the committee an opportunity for 
a fair hearing. I concede that the body of the committee concurred, 
or that this bill comes here with the consent of a majority of the com- 
mittee; but the minority may desire to express its views upon the 
question, and I suggest, therefore, in view of the fact that itis yet early 
in the day, that the gentleman from Louisiana might safely fix the time 
at two hours and a half, and allow those in opposition to occupy in ad- 
dition to one hour as much of the remaining half-hour as hes been 
consumed already in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I think two hours is enough. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana now moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill the title of which 
has been stated; and pending that, he moves that general debate upon 
the bill be limited to two hours, to be equally divided between the ad- 
vocates and opponents of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will control the time in favor of the bill, and allow 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] to control the time in 
opposition. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Imust object tothatarrangement. I donot think 
it is at all fair or usual that the minority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations should be deprived of an opportunity of being heard upon a 
measure of this kind. The gentleman from Louisiana Proposes torako 
for the majority of the committee the entire time allowed for debate, 
a thing I have never known here before. 

Mr. ELLIS. I want to be perfectly fair in this respect, and I am 
sure I desire that the gentleman from Indiana shall have an opportunity 
of being heard. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let the time be equally divided between the two 
sides of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that the time was to be di- 
vided equally between those in favor and those against the proposition. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, this is the first time that the gentleman 
from Indiana to my knowledge ever wanted to consume the time of 
the House needlessly; and that being the case, I will indulge him and 
make the time two hours and a half, one hour and a half to beconsumed 
by those in opposition to the bill and one hour in favor of it. Iam 
sure that will be a fair division of the time. 

Mr. RANDALL. That will take your bill over to-day, and you had 
better finish it during the day. 

The SPEAKER. íe Chair will state the motion of the gentleman 
from Louisiana. The gentlemae now moves that general debate be 
limited to two hours and a half; one hour and a half of which is to 
be controlled by the opponents of the bill, and one hour by those in 
0 of it. 

ce BLANCHARD. I desire to ask if an amendment is now in 
order? 

The SPEAKER. Not tothe bill; thatisin Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. y 
aoe BLANCHARD. An amendment to the motion to limit the de- 

te? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move, then, to amend the motion b; 
ing that the debate be limited to one hour, one-half of which 


vid- 
is to be 
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or na by those who are opposed to, and one-half by those in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam sure the gentleman in charge of this bill de- 
sires to be perfectly fair in the discussion of it. Now the larger part 
of the time already consumed has been consumed in advocacy of the 
bill. That being the case, to rise and move now to limit the debate 
to an hour, and that time to be equally divided between the friends 
and opponents of the bill, must strikeany one as an unfair proposition. 
We are here for debate and discussion, to deliberate upon the bill, and 
I know the gentleman from Louisiana will not consent to the amend- 
ment of his colleague, but will insist upon his motion to limit the de- 
bate to two and one-half hours, which seems to be a fair and equitable 
division of the time. 

Mr. ELLIS. Would two hours suit the gentleman from Georgia ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no objection to that; but when the Centen- 
nial bill was here my recollection is that we debated it for several days. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Would it be in order to move a further amend- 
ment by deducting from the time allowed in opposition to the bill the 
time consumed by gentlemen in making objections to taking it up? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I wish to move an amendment to the 
amendment, that the debate be limited to thirty minutes, to be appur- 
tioned equally between those who favor and those who oppose the bill. 
If the Speaker will permit me to say, it is senseless to talk about dis- 
cussing this measure with the view of changing any member’svote. We 
can vote as intelligently at the expiration of half an hour or at the 

resent time as we could after a discussion of two hours more upon it. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Would my colleague prefer to cut off debate entirely 
upon an serene of $1,000,000? Does he object to debate? 

Mr. CANNON. It is subject to the five-minute debate afterward. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 104, noes 28, 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the adoption of the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. ELLIS. I ask consent that the time in opposition to the bill be 
assigned to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

. HOLMAN. Task for the Committee on Appropriations that at 
least the minority of the committee shall have a moment of the time 
to be devoted to a bill appropriating a million of dollars. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen can arrange that between themselves. 
The question now is upon ing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The original motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
to limit general debate to thirty minutes was to; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] that the House do now resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. DORSHEIMER in the chair. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The House, in Committee of the Whole, resumes 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration 
of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. By order 
of the House general debate on the bill is limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it was not the part of fairness to limit the 
debate on this bill to so brief a time as thirty minutesafter an hour had 
been allowed in behalf of the provisions of the bill. I am surprised at 
the haste of my colleague [Mr. BROWNE] to appropriate this money. 
My colleague assumes it is impossible anything should be said that 
would in any d affect the determination to appropriate this mill- 
ion dollars out of the public Treasury. I have not ordinarily found my 
colleague so averse to debate; I have generally found him willing to 
agree that fair and reasonable discussion should be allowed. I think 
thirty minutes is not reasonable time in which to discuss such a meas- 
ure. I think the precedent sought to be established by this bill, 
if it must be, should be done at least after full consideration. I do not 
believe that this measure will meet the approval of that portion of the 
American people who still believe that there are some limitations upon 
the power of Congress. 

I concede, sir, that if the powers of the Congress of the United States 
are as absolute and unlimited as those of the British Parliament, then 
the funds in the public Treasury are at your disposal, and you may ap- 
propriate at your will ; then Congress, without any information from 
its constituents, and without consulting them, may apply the fruits of 
their labor, gathered into the Treasury, just as the impulse of the hour 
may But I deny the power of Congress, under the just limita- 
tions of the Constitution, to appropriate this money to an object and 
purpose having no relation to Government. I challenge any gentle- 
man to present a Constitutional warrant for the appropriation of this 
million dollars from the public Treasury by way of loan or otherwise 
to this or any other corporation not connected with the administration 
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of Government. While I rejoice that our people, in all sections of the 
Union, are making grand expositions of their industries, and of the 
fruits of their labor and skill, and that the people of the South propose 
at New Orleans, thegreat commercial center of the Southwest, to make 
a grand exposition of the fruits of the labor of the South, and of the 
whole Union, and of the world; while I consider this to be eminently 
proper, and calculated to encourage enterprise and industry, I deny 
that you have the Constitutional power to loan this money to this cor- 
paahon, reputable and enterprising as it may be, or to any other, for 

deny your power to tax the people except for the legitimate purposes 
of Government. 

When some eight years ago it was proposed to loan a corresponding 
sum of money to the body of gentlemen then engaged in preparing a 
suitable celebration of the centennial anniversary of this Republic, a 
celebration of the completion of its first hundred years, it was then said 
on this floor over and over again that that appropriation could never 
be appealed to as a precedent, at least until the close of another century. 
It was said the people of Pennsylvania had appropriated a million and 
a half of money toward that orate es city of Philadelphia had ap- 
propriated a million to that object, the people of every section of this 
country had made large subscriptions to give splendor to the grand event 
and for the purpose of presenting in the most satisfactory form to the 
world the results of the first century of a free Government—the first 
in the history of mankind—in the development of the industries and 
in exhibiting the progress of a free people in a single century. 

But it was said with emphasis, ‘This never can be a precedent for 
aiding a private corporation seeking to display the fruits of skill and 
industry of any section of the Union, as no other occasion could reach 
the national greatness of that event.” Gentlemen who are so eager to 
pass this bill, even without debate, must bear in mind that up to that 
appropriation of a million dollars in the first instance, with half a 
million more afterward added, to the encouragement of that great 
national event, the celebration of ourfirst centennial—that up to that 
time such an appropriation of the public money had never passed Con- 


gress. 

It was then urged by gentlemen still in this House that not only was 
the object of that appropriation eminently national beyond any event 
that could possibly occur in the p of our history, at least until 
another hundred years had elapsed, but that the exposition to be made 
in 1876 and the occasion of it and the event to be celebrated was of equal 
interest to every American citizen and tothe friends of freedom through- 
out the world, and it was urged with great earnestness and plausi- 
bility that those conditions could not occur again until the year 1976 
had been reached; and then Philadelphia, the cradle of American lib- 
erty, on the one hand, and the events of one hundred years more of 
free and prosperous government (if Providence should happily so or- 
dain) on the other, would furnish again high justification of appropria- 
tions from the public wealth, but not till then. I admit, sir, I feared 
that precedent, and doubted the power of Congress to make that appro- 
priation, but I did not anticipate that at so early a moment and for an 
ordinary occasion that precedent would be appealed to for lavish ap- 
propriations from the public Treasury. But now, within eight years, 
on the strength of that appropriation, you propose to take from the 
public Treasury a million dollars to encourage an exhibition of one 
branch of your great industries. 

Mr. ELLIS. I begthe gentleman’s pardon. This exhibition is uni- 
versal in its character and is made so by its charter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Idonot ier rehend the terms made use of in this 
bill. Iconcede the importance o; the main purpose in view. I concede 
the importance of the cotton industry, and that around this will be 
grouped the fruits of the labor and skill of the whole country and of 
the world, if you please. But this country and every section of it has 
its own t industries and products, local as well as national interests. 
Everywhere industry has developed production of cotton and corn, hay, 
and all the cereals to gigantic proportions, and every great city of the 
Union supports expositions of the products of industry and skilland of 
the various fruits of the earth. But where are youtostop? Have gen- 
tlemen considered that in the appropriation for the Phila apas centen- 
nial celebration there was s tly a stopping point? t was to 
commemorate a great national event. 

Here is an exhibition national as to geographical limits in its pur- 
pose, but not involving in any special degree any great national interest 
not common to all parts of the Union, but still general as is proposed in 
the exhibition of the industries of our people. 

The city of New Orleans is an important commercial center, but, sir, 
you have a great many great and prosperous cities, and their number 
and importance is in ing year by year. When you have made an 
appropriation of a million of dollars this year to aid an exposition of in- 
dustry at New Orleans, what gentleman will be able to raise a voice 
against the appropriation of a million next year to San Francisco, or 
Denver, or Chicago, or Cincinnati, or Louisville, or Saint Louis, or New 
York, or Boston, or Baltimore, or Savannah, or Charleston, or Indianapo- 
lis, or Cleveland, or any other great city of this country; and what ar- 
gument can you against such an appropriation ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 
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Mr: HEWITT, of Alabama. Has the United States Government in- 
vited foreign countries to make exhibits at this exposition? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes; that is done in connection with every ex- 
position if desired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I ask the gentleman further has the 
Government power to do that? I ask the gentleman to answer that 


uestion. 
2 Mr. HOLMAN. I have no occasion to answer it. That is a matter 
in regard to which constitutional power would not have to be consid- 
ered. The courtesies due from one people to another are not controlled 
by constitutional limitations. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. If the gentleman will not answer my 

uestion—— 
Mr. HOLMAN. I do answer it just by repeating that courtesy be- 
tween nations and between people are not things controlled or affected 
by constitutional provisions. l 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. If the Government has power to invite 
foreign nations to offer exhibits, has it not power to prepare a building 
to exhibit them in? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ah, then, I understand; my friend does not deny 
the proposition that there is no warrant in the Constitution for the ap- 
propriation of this money; but he says, if I understand him correctly, 
that there already has been an infraction of the Constitution by the in- 
vitation given to foreign nations. 

Mr. WITT, of Alabama. Iask you if the Government had power 
to extend the invitation ? 

Mr. BEACH. By action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Did not Congress authorize it? 

Mr. BEACH. The gentleman will find his answer in the remarks of 
Senator GARLAND in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [think there is no point to the question of my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. Hewitr]. Comity between nations is a thing not 
affected by constitutional limitation. Those comities and courteous 
relations rise above the consideration of the Constitution; they under- 
lie the common qualities of all governments and the relation of all 
peoples. Butnogentleman meets the point which I make. Wheredo 
you find in the Constitution of the United States the power to loan this 
money? You willnot find iteven in that oft-appealed-to clause of the 
Constitution which authorizes Congress to levy taxes ‘‘ to pay the debts, 
and provides for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.” Ihardly believe that the gentlemen who are so eager that this 
appropriation shall be made are willing to rest in this case the power 
of Co even through the ‘‘art of definition,” on ‘‘ the general-wel- 
fare ’’ clause, for no local ition, however great, can be of common 
and general interest to the people of the United States, and yet the 
money you propose to appropriate comes from the labor of all. No, sir; 
no gentleman will present a constitutional argument in favor of the ap- 
propriation of thismoney. The appropriation of it will open up a prece- 
dent which can not fail to be fatal to economy, and baneful and per- 
niciousin the future. It will bea precedent for every plausible scheme 
that shall seek to reach your Treasury. 

Is it for the Democratic party to begin a policy of expenditure that 
leaves no limit on the power of Congress? Is that party to encourage 
class legislation by this partial and local method of expenditure? Class 
legislation—legislation that, no matter what is intended, must in the 
very nature of things promote and advance the fortunes and interests 
of a comparatively small portion of our people at the expense of the 
labor of them all—is that Democratic doctrine? Is it fora Democratic 
House of Representatives not only to appropriate money out of the 
public Treasury without warrant from the Constitution but to do it by 
drawing from the industries of the many money which will and must 
in the very eee ee to the special benefit of the few? And 
not the less special because favored and p: citizens of all sec- 
tions of the country will participate in the benefits of this appropria- 
tion. The great body of the people who bear the burden can not; and 
the expenditure has no relations to Government, and yet you imposed 
the tax which gathered this money into your Treasury forthe purposes 
of Government alone. 

Sir, the men who filled this Hall even thirty years ago would not have 
stopped to debate such a proposition. They would have said at once 
that there is no authority for this appropriation. If you can appropri- 
ate this million of dollars out of your Treasury, either as a gift or as a 
loan, I do not care which, what can you not do? What limit is there 
to your power over the revenues which taxation draws into your 

? 


If you have the constitutional power to loan this money to this cor- 
poration of enterprising gentlemen, you have the power to make a free 
gift of the money, and in my ju ent that would be more credit- 
able than this formality of a loan. Nogentleman seriously expects the 
money to be returned. The great national and international exposi- 
tion of eight years ago in Philadelphia, to which the attention of the 
whole world was turned, reimbursed your Treasury the money you ad- 
vanced at the end of a suit which reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but the assets remaining out of which that reimburse- 
ment was made represented what remained of the millions freely do- 
nated to that great occasion. 

In my judgment, from every point of view this is an unwise and in- 


defensible measure. You legislate outside of the limits of your consti- 
tutional power; you establish a ms precedent fatal to economy 
and prudent government, and you will introduce into these public ex- 
positions organized by private corporations methods of extravagance 
and lavish expenditure injurious to the various interests they were in- 
tended to promote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to my col.eague [Mr. Hunt] for five minutes. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the committee provides 
the liberal aid of the Government in the shape of a loan of $1,000,000 
for the World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition, to be held at the city 
of New Orleans in December, 1884. 

The act of February 10, 1883, made provision for the W orld’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, to be held under the joint au- 
spices of the United States, the Cotton Planters’ Association of America, 
and the city in which the exposition might be located, and that cotton 
in all its conditions of culture and manufacture should be the chief ex- 
hibit. It was further enacted, that the exposition should be national 
and international in its character, so that not only the people of this 
country but those of the other parts of the:world should be invited to 
participate. 

In conformity with the provisions of the act the city of New Orleans 
was designated as the place for holding the exposition, and the President 
has made proclamation setting forth the time of the opening and the 
place at which the exposition will be held, and has sent, in the name of 
the United States, invitations to the governments of other nations to be 
represented and to take part in the great fair. 

In view of the chief characteristic of the exposition as originally con- 
templated, it may not be inappropriate to make a few remarks in rela- 
tion to the growth, manufacture, and commerce of cotton. 

The culture of cotton is to be found in remote times. Before the Chris- 
tian era India had begun to supply cottons to Persia, parts of Arabia, 
and all the eastern portionsof Africa. The Phcenicians traded in these- 
fabrics for centuries, and Egypt was acquainted with them. There is 
reason to think that the manufacture of cotton was also anciently known 
in Arabia. 

It seems that long prior to the tenth century manufactures of a sort 
of indigenous cotton existed in Southern Italy, and perhaps in the 
Crimea; but there is authority for the statement that cotton was not 
manufactured in Europe until the tenth century, and then only by the 
Mohammedans in Spain. After the conquest of Constantinople the 
Turks introduced the culture of cotton into Macedonia, and inthe 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries cotton manufactures 
began to flourish inSpain, where thechief market was Barcelona. Dur- 
ing the same period of time this manufacture was spread all over the- 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. Travelers to Africa concur in 
the statement that cotton is indigenous there and is woven into gar- 
ments. 

Mankind was sunk lowest in ignorance and in allits deplorable con- 
sequences at the eleventh century, about the time of William the Con- 
queror, but from that era the light of knowledge began to reappear. 
A. D. 1110, on the revival of learning at Cambridge, paper made of 
cotton was commonly usedin writing. In 1498, after the voyage of Vasco. 
de Gama to the West Indies and around the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Portuguese made large importations of muslins and other cotton 
into Europe. But the earliest notice of cotton as an English article of 
trade is met with about the end of the fifteenth century, and it appears. 
that cotton was naturally included in the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Cotton-seed was planted as an experimentin Virginiain 1621. ‘‘Cot- 
ton wool’’ is named in the earliest books and pamphlets of Virginia. 
At first the culture grew northward rather than southward. A. D. 


'1733-’34 cotton was first planted in Georgia and the Carolinas, and in 


1742 in Louisiana. In 1774 several bags were exported from Charleston, 
and in the year 1770 three bales were shipped from New York to Liver- 
pool. Atthe period of the Declaration of Independence traces of cotton 
were to be foundin Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

In 1791 the cotton crop of the United States was only 2,000,000 
pounds and as late as 1795 the few American factories then in exist- 
ence still imported foreign cotton, the imports being, I find, 4,107,000 
pounds. Cotton was now fast becoming one of the richest staples of 
the Southern States. It appears, however, that it was not until after 
the Revolution that the culture of cotton was conducted with a view 
to export. As lateas 1784 an American ship which exported eight bags 
of cotton into Live: l was seized on the ground that so much cotton 
could not be produced in the United States, and I find it stated as a mat- 
ter of history that the first regular exportation of cotton from Charleston 
wasin 1785, when one bag arrived at Liverpool, per Diana, to John and 
IsaacTeasdale&Co. Inthesameyeartwelve bags from Philadelphiaand 
one from New York were received at that port. These events occurred, 
it may be said, one hundred years before the date now proposed for 
the national and international Cotton Exposition at New Orleans. 

The green or short staple kind was that principally cultivated before 
the revolution. The black seed, or Sea Island cotton, was introduced 
into Georgia from the Bahamas about 1786, and the same year Mr. Madi- 
ison predicted that the United States would become a great cotton-pro- 
ducing country. ’ 
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For the five years following 1785 the receipts in Liverpool of American 
cotton amounted ively to 6, 109, 389, 842, and 81 bags, estimated 
at 150 pounds each, or 1,440 bags, weighing in the aggregate 216,150 
pounds. The necessities of the seven years’ war had taught the people 
to raise the material for the greater part of their clothing, and laid the 
foundation for the culture, which has since reached such vast propor- 
tion. The crop of 1801 was 48,000,000 pounds, 21,000,000 of which 
were exported, and the year 1810 witnessed exports to the amount of 
94,000,000 pounds. During the year of the war, 1813, owing to causes 
readily to be suggested, we exported only 19,400,000 pounds, the ruling 
price being 12 cents, but in England threetimesas much. In 1821 the 
crop of the United States was 180,000,000 (124,893,405 whereof were 

rted), and the crop of the year 1825 reached 258,000,000 pounds. 
There were inventions in England of earlier date than the Revolu- 
tion, but they had not at that period become sufficiently important to 
stimulate the production of cotton. The invention of the power-loom 
by Cartwright in 1774; of the mule “‘jenny’’ by Compton in 1775; 
the improvements by Arkwright and others in carding, drawing, and 
roving, were finally crowned by the adaptation in 1783 of the steam- 
engine, the unrivaled contrivance of Watt, to the spinning and carding 
of cotton in Manchester. In 1785 Bell invented cylinder printing, and 
the use of acid in bleaching was introduced at Glasgow in 1786. The 
year 1793 was made ever memorable in the cotton trade by the inven- 
tion of the saw-gin by Eli Whitney, a citizen of the State of Massachu- 
setts. Time fails me now todo more than mention a few others, useful 
inventors, whose practical genius and devotion have enabled them to 
advance in like connection manufacturing skill and industry, I refer 
simply to Hargreaves, Thomas Highs, Miller, Tenant, Radcliffe, Grouse, 
Burton, and Warsland. 

The cultivation of cotton, while diminishing elsewhere, is constantly 
on the increase in the United States. For thirteen years before the war, 
1849-'61, we produced 40,994,419 bales; the thirteen years after the 
war, 1866—78, 45,627,847 bales, and this notwithstanding the change 
in the labor system. A table showing the cotton crop for fifty years in 
the United States is appended, marked ‘‘A.’’ Our exportsofraw cotton 
in the fiscal year 1883 were $247,328,721, and manufactures of cotton 
$12,951, 145—making a total of $260,279,866. This was 32.36 per cent. 
of our total exports. The consumption of cotton in 1882, was: Great 
Britain, 3,712,000 bales; United States, 2,475,000 bales; continent of 
Europe, 8,116,000 bales. The United States exports to Great Britain in 
1882 were 2,414,000 bales; United States exports to continent of Europe 
in 1882, 1,513,000 bales. The emancipation of slavery, taken in con- 
nection with surrounding causes, appears to have given fresh impetus 
to the culture of cotton. 

The cotton goods of the United States are threads, yarns, and twines, 
sheetings, shirtings, and similar plain goods, twilled and fancy goods, 
osnaburgs, jeans, &c., gi ducks, and bags. The manufacture 
of these in thirty great States of the Union, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin, gives occupation to 230,223 
looms, 10,921,147 spindles, and 181,628 persons, as shown, together with 
other important information, by the annexed table marked “‘ B.” 

When it is considered how vast the area in the United States is 
throughout which cotton is grown; how many laborers, planters, and 
artisans depend on cotton; how great the manufactures of it have be- 
come; how large a proportion of national wealth is represented in the 
culture and manufacture of the staple; how magnificent are the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce in it, and what amount of comfort, 
strength, health, and consequent happiness is due to clothing made 
out of it in our time, it is natural and proper that a period should have 
been appointed by the act of 1883, under the auspices of Government, to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of cotton production, manufact- 
ure, and commerce. 

It is equally natural that the place selected should be New Orleans, 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. This is the chief city of the South. 
It is the seat of a civilization fast becoming ancient, and peculiarly in- 
teresting from its history, its customs, its laws, the liberality, hospital- 
ity, and refinement of the population of the city, and the neighbor- 
hood of it to the republics of the southern part of the continent. It 
is mistress of a noblecommerce. Steamers numbering many hundreds 
connect it by water ways with all the tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
a vast shipping, consisting of lines of steamships and of sailing vessels 
join it with the American coastwise trade and with foreign traffic. Giant 
compresses, triumphs of the latest mechanical skill and genius, are to 
be found in New Orleans, and by the aid of which, in pressing cotton, 
ships are laden with from 40 to 60 per cent. larger than could 
formerly be carried; and the bales are brought to be pressed, not only 
by steamboats down the river, but also thousands of miles by railroads 

the swamps and the trembling prairies, skirting the sandy 
shores of the Gulf, and uniting the metropolis with the railway sys- 
tems North, East, West, and South. The principal cotton market of 
the country, New Orleans is the resort of dealers from New England, 
New York, and the other States of America, and from England, France, 
Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Greece, Austria, the Nether- 


lands, Belgium, and other foreign countries. Except the city of New 
York, no other place in the United States possesses as cosmopolitan a 


It is one of the professed objects of the act of 1883 to include in the 
exposition all arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and mine, 
and enough has transpired to show that general attention has been at- 
tracted to this as well as to the other features of the great fair, and that 
an enlightened opinion throughout the country is strongly in favor of 
their development. The President of the United States has communi- 
cated to the House the report of the director-general. It appears there 
that the city of New Orleans has contributed not only $500,000, as orig- 
inally required, for the location of the exposition, but has, in addition, 
donated the use of its principal park of two hundred and forty-seven 
acres of ground and added an appropriation of $100,000. It is well 
known that the State of Louisiana will add to this sum, and as the 
amounts provided have been found to be inadequate to meet demands 
for space from foreign countries and individual exhibitors, the board 
of management have called for an increase of their subscriptions to the 
amount of $1,000,000. 

The main building is, with the exception of that of the world’s fair 
held at London, the largest ever erected, being 1,370 feet long and 905 
feet wide, and affording 1,000,000 square feet of floor space, with conven- 
ient apartments for police, fire department, public-comfort offices, meet- 
ing-rooms for various national organizations, and with a central music- 
hall capable of seating 11,000 persons, and a machinery hall 1,375 feet 
long and 250 feet wide. The applications for space from foreign coun- 
tries and from the United States, even at this early date, some eight 
months before the opening of the exposition, call for about 900,000 feet 
ofexhibitingspace. Twenty-four States and Territories have announced 
themselves as contributors. France, Mexico, Guatemala, Spanish Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Costa Rica, British Honduras, Persia, 
China, Siam, Japan, Switzerland, and Liberia are, we are told, to be rep- 
resented by governmental action and contribution, while individuals 
and commercial firms from Great Britain, the British Colonies, British 
India, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Holland, Denmark, and Turkey 
are also to participate, 

The horticultural hall will be a vastone. It is to have a length of 
600 feet, 194 feet in the center, with glass roof and a glass door 90 feet in 
height. In it are to be collected the trees, plants, and fruits to be exhib- 
ited, and those especially of the Southern countries. Mexico will adorn 
the main center with royal palms, and there is anticipated a fruit display 
of 20,000 plants, nearly twice the size of any heretofore made. Next 
to the horticultural hall there are 200,000 feet of space for a garden 
which Mexico will oceupy, and the republics of Central America will 
take up 250,000 feet of garden space adjoining, while an equal amount 
is to be embellished by Florida and California. 

Not to mention other features of the exhibition, it will attract especial 
interest to have it known that extensive preparations have been made 
for a national educational display, under the indorsement of the na- 
tional educational convention, composed of State and city superintend- 
ents, with the cordial co-operation of the Commissioner of Education. 
Local educational societies are already organized throughout the 
State of Louisiana, and it is the design that the exhibition should secure 
for the cause of education more liberal provision in the future from all 
the States that ought to makeit. In order to carry out the plans which 
have been adopted, and which have been now cursorily hinted at, and to 
extend the exposition in other departments, easily to be suggested; in 
order to obtain and group the exhibits of the several Departments of the 
United States Government and the collective exhibits of all the States 
and Territories; and in order to avail completely of the interest which 
the occasion has excited and the favorable circumstances surrounding 
it—in a word, to secure all the benefits to be had from an exhibition of 
the arts and sciences, agricultare, manufacture, and commerce, and 
make of the great fair a memorable national and international event, 
the management have come to Co: with a request for aid, and I 
consider their showing justly entitles them to it. 

Constitutional commentaries in support of this great yn are easy 
of access in the discussions which preceded the Congressional aid given 
to the centennial celebration at Philadelphia. The bill under consid- 
eration carefully follows the centennial bill, with the difference that 
aid in the shape of a loan to the extent of $1,000,000 is asked for in 
the present instance, while assistance in like form to the amount of 
$1,500,000 was afforded to the Centennial Exhibition. The exposition ` 
at New Orleans has the advantage of the precedents already estab- 
lished, and proceeds with the benefit of accumulated experience. 

The preamble of the Constitution says that the instrument established 
by the people of the United States, among other objects, has these: to 
insure domestic tranquillity and promote the general welfare. It is to 
be observed that no reason can be given for discriminating any 
object designated in the preamble. There is none, for instance, why 
every means should not be taken to insure domestic tranquillity as well 
as to establish justice, none why the general welfare should not be pro- 
moted as well as provision made for the common defense. 

Article 1, section 8, says Congress ‘‘shall have power te lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States.” 

The constitutional power thus lodged in Congress was necessarily ade- 
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quate and complete, or else the feeble and decaying Confederation would 
never have been supplanted and the succeeding Government of the 
United States with proper powers erected in itsstead. Commenting on 
this provision of the Constitution, Justice Story says: 

In the history of mankind it has ordinarily been found that in the usual prog- 
ress of things the necessities of a nation in every stage of its existence are at 
least equal to its resources. * * * It is impossible to foresee all the various 
changes in the posture, relations, and power of different nations which might 
affect the prosperity and safety of ourown. We may have formidable foreign 
enemies; we may have internal commotions; we may suffer from physical as 
well as moral calamities, from plagues, famine, and earthquakes; from political 
convulsions and rivalries; from the gradual decline of particular sources of in- 
dustry; and from the necessity of changing ourown its and pursuits in con- 
sequence of ae improvements and competition and the variable nature of 
human wants and desires. 


Now, then, if the power to lay and collect taxes, &c., be limited ex- 
cept as laid down in the Constitution, the terms of the instrament im- 
mediately following, and providing that the taxes referred to are ‘‘ to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare,” 
are a qualification or restraint upon the taxing power itself. That is 
to say, the power to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States is not, in the common sense, 
a general distinct or substantial power, but is, on the contrary, confined 
to the objects specified. In other words, the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises is given in order to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare. Justice Story 


proceeds to observe: 


It is said if Congress may lay taxes for the common defense and general wel- 
fare, the money may be appropriated for those purposes, wihough i not within 
the scope of the other enumerated powers. Certainly it may beso mv gag riesent S 
for if Congress is authorized to lay taxes for such omnes it would be strange 
if when raised the money could not be applied to them. That would be togive 
a power to a certain end and then deny the end intended by the power. 


In support of the same view and doctrine, I find in one of the ear- 
lier utterances of Mr. Calhoun, in the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1817, quoted in the recent admirable address of the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] on the Blair educational bill, 
among other authorities, the following: 


The first power delegated to Congress is comprised in these words: “To lay 
and collect taxes,” &c. First the power is given to lay taxes, next the objects 
are enumerated to which the money accruing from the exercise of this power 
may be as pa namely, to pay the debts, provide for the defense, and promote 
the general welfare; and last the rule for laying the taxes is prescribed, to wit, 
that all ee imposts, and excises shall be uniform. If the framers had in- 
tended to limit the use of the money to the powers rward enumerated and 
defined, nothing could have been more easy than to have a. ot rrp it plainly. 
I know it is the opinion of some that the words “to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and genera] welfare,” which I have just cited, werenot 
intended to be referred to the power of laying taxes contained in the first pers 
of the section, but that they are to be understood as distinct and independent 
powers granted in terms, and are — by a more detailed enumer- 
ation of powers in the subsequent part of the Constitution. 

if such were in fact the meaning intended, surely nothing can be conceived 
more bungling and awkward than the manner in which the framers have com- 
municated their intention. If it were their intention to make a summary of the 
powers of Congress in general terms which were afterward to be particularly 
defined and enumerated, they should have told us so plainly and distinctly ; and 
if the words “ to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare” were intended for this genre reed should have headed the list ofour 

wers and it should have been stated that to effect the general objects the fol- 
owing specific powers were granted. [ask members to read the section with 
attention and it will, I conceive, plainly appear that such could not have been 
the intention. The whole section seems to me to be about taxes. It plainly 
commences and ends with them, and nothing could be more strained than to sup- 
pose that the intermediate words ‘to p the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare” were taken as independent and distinct 
powers. Forced, however, as such a construction was, Í might admit it and 
urge that the words do constitute a part of the enumerated powers. The Con- 
stitution gives to Congress the power to establish post-offices and post-roads. 
1 know the interpretation usually given to these words confines our powers to 
that of designating only the roads; but it seems to me that the word “ es- 
tablish ” comprehends some! ing more, But suppose the Constitution to be si- 
lent, why should we be confined in the application of moneys to the enumerated 
powers? Where is nothing in the reason of the thing that I can perceive why it 
should be so restricted; and the habitual and uniform practice of the Govern- 
ment coincides with my opinion. Our laws are full of instances of moner ap- 
propriated without any reference to the enumerated powers. We grant ya 
unanimous vyote, or nearly so, $50,000 to the distressed inhabitants of Caraccas 
and a very large sum at two different times to the Saint Domingo refugees. If 
we are cted in the use of our money to the enumerated powers, on what 
rinciple can the purchase of Louisiana be justified? To over many other 
ces, the identical power which is now the subject of discussion has in sev- 
eral instances been exercised. To look no fu r back, at the last session a 
considerable sum was nted to complete the Cumberland road. In reply to 
this uniform course of legislation, I expect it will be said that our Constitution 
is founded on itive and written principles and not on precedents. I do not 
deny the position; but I have introduced these instances to prove the uniform 
sense of Con, and the country (for they have not been objected to) as to our 
powers; and surely they furnish better evidence of the true interpretation of 
the Constitution than the most refined and subtle arguments. 


I am particular in referring to this opinion of Mr. Calhoun as an 
early one because it is brought to my notice that he saw fit afterward 
to modify his views. I take leave to say, however, just here that I be- 
lieve him to have been correct originally and submit that this is evi- 
dently true. 

To the same effect with the opinions of Story and Calhoun already 
quoted I add the following extract from a message of President Monroe 
to the House of Representatives March 4, 1822: 

It is manifestly incidental to the great objects of the first branch of the grant 
which authorizes Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
a power of vast extent not granted by the Confederation, thea ATADA of which 


formed one of the principal inducements to the adoption of this Constitutuion. 
If both parts of the grant are taken together, as they must be, for the one follows 


immediately after the other in the same sentence, it seems to be impossible to 
give tothe latterany other construction than that contended for. ‘Congress shall 

ve power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” For what 
oo sper To pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
wel of the 


nited States—an arrangement and phraseology which clearly 

show that the latter part of the clause was intended to enumerate the purposes 
to which the money thus raised might be appropriated, 
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Had it been intended that Congress should be restricted in the appropriation 

of the public money to such expenditures as were authorized by a rigid con- 

struction of the other specific grants, how easy it would have been to have pro- 

vided for it by a declaration to that effect. The omission of such declaration is, 

therefore, an additional proof that it was not intended that the grant should be 


so construed, 
* + s * s 
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Each government should look to the great and essential purposes for which it was 
instituted and confine itself to those purposes. A State government will rarely, if ever, 
apply money to national purposes without making it a charge to the nation, 
* - * $ : * $ 


* 
It is believed that there is not a corporation in the United States which does 
not exercise great discretion in the ryegrass of the money raised by it to the 
urposes of itsinstitutions. It would be strange if the Government of the United 
Biates, which was instituted for such important purposes and endowed with 
such extensive powers, should not be allowed at least equal discretion and au- 
thority. The evil to be icularly avoided is the violation of States’ rights, 
showing that it seems to be reasonable and proper that the powers of Congress 
should be so construed as that the General Government in its intercourse with 
other nations and in our internal concerns should be able to adopt all such meas- 
ures lying within the fair scope and intended to facilitate the direct objects of 
red powers as the public welfare may requireand assound and provident policy 
ictate. 


The high sanction of his great name is given to the same constitu- 
tional interpretation by Chancellor Kent in the annexed extract from 
his Commentaries. Kent says: 

That Congress possesses the power to appropriate money raised by taxation 
or otherwise, for other purposes, in their à Son than those pointed out in 
the enumerated powers, is a question that has given rise to very able and acute 
diseussions; and the mates side of the question has been sustained and suc- 
cessfully vindicated by the practice of the Government, and the woua au- 
thority, among others, of Mr. Hamilton and Mr, Monroe, in celebrated docu- 
ments under their official santion. 


To conclude, in this connection I add the following, taken from the 
message of President John Quincy Adams, December 6, 1825, where he 
gives a like construction to this provision of the Constitution: 

The great object of the institution of civil government is the improvement of 
the condition of those who are parties to the social com And no govern- 


ment, in whatever form constituted, can accomplish the awful ends of its insti- 
tonos but in proportion as it improves the condition of those over whom it is 


But moral, political, and intellectual improvement are duties aye, “erty by the 
Author of our existence to social no less than to individual man. For the ful- 
fillment of those duties governments are invested with power, and to the attain- 
ment of the end, Hio progresive improvement of the condition of the governed, 
the exercise of delegated powers is a duty as sacred and indispensible as the 
usurpation of powers not granted is criminal and odious. 

If these powers and others enumerated in the Constitution may be effectually 
brought into action by laws promoting the improvement of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, the cultivation and the improvement of the mechanic 
and the elegant arts, the advancement of literature, and the pevas of the 
sciences, ornamental and profound, to refrain from exercising them for the bene- 
fit of the people themselves would be to hide in the earth the talent committed 
to our charge, would be treachery to the most sacred of trusts. 


The power to promote the general welfare is clearly, therefore, under 
these authorities, to be exercised, and‘the limitation of the power is, 
that it is to be used for the common profit, but so as not to conflict with 
the rights of the States. In the use of it Congress has a clear discre- 
tion, but it is evidently a legal and constitutional one—a like discre- 
tion, I submit, with that which belongs to Congress in the exercise of all 
the enumerated powers with which it is endowed by the Constitution. 

entin favor of the bill under consideration is easy to be strength- 
ened with additional suggestions of constitutional principles. Under 
section 2, article 2, the President has the power, by and with the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senators présent, to make treaties. 
The act of February 1, 1883, for the World’s Industrial and Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition, as has been seen, requests the President to send, in 
the name of the United States, invitations to other governments to be 
represented, to take part in the exposition, and we are informed that the 
President has proceeded todo this. He has not only performed the acts 
of international comity contemplated, but the invitations extended by 
him have been accepted. The act of Congress referred to declares, more- 
over, that all articles which shall be imported for the sole purpose of 
exhibition at the exposition shall be admitted without the payment of 
duty or customs fees or € Now I ask what is an invitation? It 
is acall, a bidding, a solicitation to be present, and the giving of it im- 
plies that the parties invited will be received and entertained when 
they appear. It imposes an obligation on the party making the tender, 
and this must be fulfilled. Will it be said that the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, can make a treaty, and that 
the country is not bound when he asks by authority of Congress the 
presence of the representatives of foreign sovereignties at a great ex- 
hibition of art, learning, and science? Will it be pretended that when 
thus empowered by the National Legislature the President can not con- 
stitutionally carry out tenders of international comity, and that Con- 
gress is not obligated to vote the means, required as they are in the 
instance of the exposition proposed at New Orleans by their own act as 
well as by the best considerations of public policy and general good ? 
I venture to say that these questions can only be answered one way. 
The Constitution, like other systems, is superimposed upon the nat- 
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ural law and the accepted practice and customs of civilized States, and 
has been consistently administered in accordance with these. The 
bark Resolute was sent to England as a present, refitted ata cost of 
$40,000. On motion of James M. Mason, of Virginia, an appropria- 
tion was made to relieve sufferers from earthquake in Venezuela. A 
liberal appropriation was made to send food to Ireland, which Mr. Cal- 
houn supported. Mr. Webster considered that the Government should 
purchase private stock in the Louisville Canal and hold and improve the 
work asa medium of commerce. Large appropriations were made forthe 
representation of our industries at London, Paris, and Vienna. The 
good offices of this Government have been successfully tendered to the 
South American Republics for promotion of peace between them and 
Spain. Our diplomatic and consular officers were authorized by the 
Government and appropriations made to give the protection of the United 
States to the citizens of twelve different (five European and seven Amer- 
ican) nations in France during the war between France and Germany in 
1870. Thesufferers from floods in the Mississippi Valley have been re- 
peatedly relieved, as were those from the recent Ohio floods, and the 
President has lately sent to Congress a message distinctly recommending, 
on true and inevitable principles, an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
building of levees on the Mississippi River. Nor must I omit as pecul- 
iarly appropriate to the present discussion the aid voted to the centen- 
nial celebration at Philadelphia already referred to. The exposition 
then held is generally known and admitted to have heen productive of 
incalculable good to the country atlarge. The magnitude and grandeur 
of the exhibition to take place at New Orleans will produce like results. 
The mere locality is only anincident. The nature and extent of the 
exhibition are what give it its character, and render it an undertaking 
for the common profit or general welfare. 

The exposition, in addition to many other advantages, offers to the 
United States the best opportunity which has ever presented itself for 
drawing closer the ties between our own country and the South Amer- 
ican republics. It will give to the people of those republics occasion 
for judging of the profits of more intimate commercial intercourse with 
ourselves, and for the cultivation of offices, of good neighborhood, and 
mutual international support. It will show them that their destiny is 
involved in our own, and point them the way to further progress. 

South America produces only a fractional amount of the necessaries 
of life consumed by her people. They find employment in dealing in 
coffee, India-rubber, barks, cocoa, dye-woods, drugs, feathers, guano, 
hemp, hair, hides, isinglass, oils, skins, whalebone, &c., but are obliged 
to go abroad for the greater part of their food, clothing, coal, iron, furni- 
ture, and building material. As it is now, a great tele of what 
the South Americans import is shipped to them by Europe from points 
from five hundred to five thousand miles farther away than are the 
ports of the United States. It will bea natural result of the exposition 
to change this singular order of things, to establish our demand for the 
productions of South America, and to show her people that a more con- 
venient and better market for their wants can be had with us than that 
which is now sought abroad and is controlled by British and French 
scapital. 

There is no county in the United States, no town government, how- 
“ever limited, which would not be allowed to possess the discretion to hold 
a fair for its benefit if in the judgment of the local authorities it was 
deemed advantageous to doso. I submit, with littleif any fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the United States can not be denied a like 
necessary, proper, and enlightened liberty. The exposition, then, at 
New Orleans is to be in natural and proud commemoration of the com- 
mercial success and scientific achievements of one hundred years, but 
more especially in their relations to cotton as the chief exhibit, and 
will be held, with governmental sanction and co-operation, in con- 
formity with the principes of the Constitution and the practice of civ- 
ilized nations. The enterprise proceeds under favor of a liberal and 
generous disposition of the American people everywhere, to the South- 
ern portion of the Republic. ` This is welcomed by all who love our 
common country, because it gives rich assurance in the end of the 
PERFECT UNION contemplated by the fathers in the beginning. 


APPENDIX. 


. . A. 
Cotton crop of the United States for fifty years—years ending September 1. 


Bales. | Bales. | Bales, 
. 870,415 | .» 1,778,651 | 1868... .. 2,593, 993 
976, 845 2, 347,634 | 1869 2, 439, 039 
1, 038, 848 | 2,728,596 | 1870 3, 154, 946 
987, 487 2,096,706 | 1871 4, 352, 317 
1, 070, 438 2, 355, 257 | 187: 2,974, 351 
. 1,205,324 .. 8,015,029 | 1873... . 3,930,508 
1, 254, 328 3, 262, 882 | 1874... 4, 170, 388 
1, 360, 752 | 2,930,027 | 1875 3, 832, 991 
1, 422, 980 2, 847, 339 | 1871 4, 669, 238 
1, 801, 497 | 3,527,845 | 1877 4, 485, 423 
1, 360, 532 2,939,519 | 1878... 4, 811, 265 
2°17, 835 | .. 3,113,962 | 1879... 5, 073, 531 
1, 634, 945 | 3,851,481 | 1880... 5, 757, 397 
1, 683, 574 | 4,669,770 | 1881 6,589, 329 
2, 378, 875 3, 656,006 | 1882. 5, 435, 845 
2, 030, 499 No record. 1883.. 6, 959, 000 
2, 394. 503 2, 193, 987 
2, 100, 537 | 2,019, 774 | 


B. 
Cotton manufactories of the United States, 1382. 


States. | Looms. | Spindles. | Cotton. | Employés. 
| | 

| Number. | Number. Bales. Number. 
Alabama. ... 1,080 | 55,072 14, 887 1, 600 
kansas 28 2,015 720 64 
18,036 | 931,538 107, 877 15, 497 
823 | 7,512 695 
See racer ree 816 350 33 
4,713 200, 974 67,874 6,678 
A 4, 860 2,261 281 
776 33, 396 11, 558 720 
73 9, 022 4,215 359 
120 6,096 1,354 108 
es 15, 978 696, 685 112, 361 11,318 
2,325 125, O14 46, 947 4,159 
94, 788 465, 290 578,590 62,794 
staat 131 12,120 600 208 

704 26, 172 6,411 7. 
341 19, 312 6, 399 515 
25,487 | 1,008,521 172,746 16, 607 
3, 344 232, 20,569 4, 653 
12, 578, 512 70,014 10,710 
960 102, 767 27,508 3,428 
42 | 14, 10, 597 563 
Pennsylvania 10, 541 446,379 86, 355 11, 871 
Rhode Island.. 30,274 | 1,649, 205 161, 694 22, 228 
ina. 1,776 92, 788 33,099 2,195 
1,068 46, 268 11,699 | 1,312 
7 2, 6438 246 71 
l4 yt ae 29 
1,189 55, 088 7,404 735 
1,324 336 461 1,112 
400 10, 240 3,173 282 
230,223 | 10,921,147 | 1,586, 481 | 181,628 


Mr. ELLIS. I now yield tothe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Saaw]. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the remarks which have been made in favor of this bil. Iam 
glad to hear that there is to be a sort of national ‘‘dress parade” at New 
Orleans in which probably all the States of the Union, together with 
foreign nations, are to make an exhibition of their products. As I un- 
derstand, Louisiana and the other cotton States are to be there with’ 
their cotton; the Northwest is to be there with her cereal productions; 
Florida is to be there with her orange crops, and the ice-bound North 
with her peculiar products. But Iam not aware that this Government 
isin ership in the exhibition of these products. If the Treasury 
is to be used first for the protection of cattle so that no disease shall 
extend at large over the country and do them damage; if money is to 
be distributed through the Union according to illiteracy for the erec- 
tion of school-houses so that this Government shall trespass upon the 
jurisdiction of the States in undertaking to superintend the education 
of the people; if the Treasury is to be made a common fund in this way, 
then it would be far better to charter a car, attach it to Barnum’s show, 
and go with the Treasury around the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for general debate on this bill 


has sag ete 

Mr. ELLIS. Inow ask that the bill be read by paragraphs foramend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That the sum of $1,000,000 be, and the same is 
Bevel ye appropriated, out of any money in the public Treasury not otherwise a) 
propriated, as a loan to the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposi- 
tion, to be used and employed by the board of management thereof to a: ent 
and enhance the success of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Expo- 
sition in such manner as said board of management may determine: Provided, 
That the said sum shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United Stgtes on the 
drafts of the president and treasurer of the board of management of the World's 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, one-third of the amountimmedi- 
ately after the passage of this act and the remainder in four monthly payments 
thereafter: Provided further, That no greater amount shall be expended upon 
buildings, grounds, and poker es than the sum that may be se- 
cured by subscription to the capital stock by donations and the amount of the 
loan provided herein: And , That in the distribution of the 
amounts that may remain in the treasury of the board of management after the 
payments of the current expenses of administration the amount of the a; ri- 
ation hereinbefore made shall be paid in full into the Treasury of the nited 
States before any dividend or percentage of profits shall be paid to the holders 
of said stock: Provided further, That the Government of the United States shall 
not, under ony circumstances, be liable for any debt or obligation for the World's 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, or its of management, or 
any sum whatever in addition to the foregoing amount that may be appropriated 
by this act; and that adequate space for such exhibits as the Govérnment of the 
United States may see proper to make at said exposition shall be furnished free 
of all charge: Provided further, That no sum shall be paid to the treasurer of the 
said exposition until after he and the president of the same shall have executed a 
bond, with good and solvent security, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the sum of $300,000, to sufficiently secure the safe-kee; and the 
faithful disbursement of the sum hereby appropriated, and for the faithful ob- 
servance of this act with to the limitation of expenditures as fixed herein, 
and for the repayment to the Government of the United States of the surplus 
proceeds of said exposition remaining after payment of the current expenses of 
administration, said repayment in no case to exceed the loan herein appropriated 
and provided for. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I move to amend by striking out the 


last word. I do not desire to discuss this measure even for a moment. 
But I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. HOLMAN] wholly misappre- 
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hended my object in moving to limit debate on the bill. 


ply in the interest of economy. I did notintend myself to vote for this 
measure, and did not suppose my colleague intended to do so. But I 
believed that nothing which he might have to say or which I might be 
able to say in opposition to the bill would change a single vote. And 
now, after my colleague has the measure so ably for fifteen 
minutes, I imagine the House to occupy with reference to this question 
about the position which it did when the discussion began. 

The gentleman is mistaken in supposing I hope to hurry this million 
dollars out of the Treasury of the United States. I shall vote against 
the measure, and would be glad if I had an opportunity to do so im- 
mediately. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move, in line 25, after the word “‘ profits,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or assets;’’ so it will read: 

That in the distribution of the amounts that may remain in the treasury of the 
board of management after the payment of the current nses of adminis- 
tration, the amount of the appropriation hereinbefore e shall be paid in 


full into the Treasury of the United States before any dividend or percentage 
-of profits or assets shall be paid to the holders of pai Beer 


Mr. ELLIS. I accept that amendment. 
Z Mr. HOLMAN, I will take no time then in giving my reasons 
‘or it. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

“Mr. LORE.” I move to amend the bill by striking out, in lines 38 
and 39, the words ‘‘ three hundred thousand dollars” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘‘ one million dollars;’’ by striking out in lines 
43, 44, 45, and 46 these words, ‘‘ surplus of proceeds of said exposition 

_ remaining after paymentof the current ex of administration, said 
repayment in no case to exceed the,’’ and by adding to the end of section 
‘* without interest and within three years from the passage of this act.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, the act as it now stands provides for a bond of $300,000 
simply conditioned to pay to the United States a surplus, if there be 
any, in repayment of the loan of $1,000,000. The amendment is that 
the bond shall be in $1,000,000, and that the condition shall be abso- 
lute repayment to the United States of the $1,000,000 thus loaned with- 
out interest, and within three years. 

.~ I do this for this reason: I recognized the propriety of the loan to 
the Centennial Exhibition; it was the centennial year and was designed 
as a celebration of our one hundredth national anniversary. This, how- 
ever, is not for that purpose. / 

It is an exhibition, it is true; but it is an exhibition in the city of 
New Orleans, which may be followed by exhibitions in every other city 
of the Union. hope this may be a success. Fortunately for the 
United States the exhibition at Philadelphia was a success, and after a 
suit at law we got back the loan, 

Suppose this is not a success, will the loan be returned? Suppose it 
is a success and the loan is returned, what will be the result on the va- 
rious i ee ie held in Boston, held in New York, held in Chicago, 
held in Saint Louis, and other cities of the Union. Iam in favor of the 
loan, but I want it as other loans are made and secured as other loans are 
secured. I recognize the fact that in the South perhaps it would besome- 
what difficult to procure that security; but, sir, if it be doubtful about 
the return of this loan, where should that risk rest? Not on the United 
States, but on the men and upon the corporation who have instituted 
and design to carry this exposition to favorable and profitable issue. 

That is the reason why I am in favor of voting this money secured un- 
conditionally to be returned to the United States. It is a bad prece- 
dent, unless we shall fence ourselves about to protect the Treasury of 
the United States in this manner, whatever may be the success of this, 
from other enterprises hereafter which may not beasuccess. Grant this, 
mre you can not shut the door to any other city asking it under like con- 

itions. 

« Mr. CANNON. I was a member of Congress when the act passed 
authorizing a loan by the United States to the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia.” Then the same objection was urged the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. LORE] has made to-day. There were many gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House who turned themselves into proph- 
ets like Jeremiah, prophesying evil. [Laughter]. ' 

Mr. HISCOCK. Did the gentleman support the bill then? I find 
his name recorded in the negative. 

Mr. CANNON, I think the gentleman is mistaken; but if itis true 
I did vote against it, I will say that I am now sorry I did not vote for 
it. [Laughter and applause. i 

I am for this act if for no other reason than that at the last 
we passed an act authorizing the President of the United States to issue 
his proclamation inviting all the nations of the earth to attend this ex- 
hibition. The President has so invited them, and after having done so, 
Iam unwilling, after our guests have been invited, to make no provis- 
ion for their entertainment. 

I am for it for another reason. I am of opinion, under the terms of 
the bill guarded as it is there will be sufficient money received by the 
exposition to make return of this money to the Government. 

But even if there is not sufficient received for that purpose I think we 
ought to pass the bill without hesitation, for the reason that we are com- 
mitted to it in the first place, and for the second reason because it is to 
be a national exposition, not only of great interest to all of the States 


and Territories of this Union, but to the people of the whole world. I 
think we are honorably bound to make provision for it after having ex- 
tended the invitation to them to participate. 

Now, then, the proposition of the gentleman from Delaware is to 
make this an outright loan that is to be returned in any event to the 
Government, and the bond to be given to secure the return of the money 
to be executed by the president and the treasurer of this association. 
Thatis a proposition, I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, however much public 
spirit these two men might that would defeat the bill. Itisa 
proposition that would have defeated the objects of the bill in 
1876 that was to aid the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. If 
adopted it will unquestionably render the proposed bill of no avail. 

Mr. HORR: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last word of 
the amendment. I dothis, sir, for the purpose of saying to the com- 
mittee that it seems to me the only object the gentleman from Dela- 
ware can possibly have in proposing such an amendment is to defeat this 
entire proposition, to kill the bill and break down the pro expo- 
sition. Of course I do not say that understandingly, for I do not know 
what may be his mental intention, and I can not deal with a man’s 
motives. But certainly the effect of thisamendment of his, if itshould 
be adopted, would be to defeat the objects of this bill,’ 

Now, when the loan, as I understand it, was made to the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, it was fora million anda half of dol- 
lars, I believe. Is that correct ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That was the amount. 

Mr. HORR. Then we required a bond of only $500,000. Now the 
bond is fixed here at $300,000 fora loan of $1,000,000, which I take it is 
about equivalent to what we did in the other case; and that bond is 
not tosecure the repayment of the million of dollars, but as the bill itself 
will show, is for the purpose of securing the honestand efficient action 
of the people in charge of it, and a careful expenditure of the funds 
intrusted tothem; and it is fully as large as the bonds which are usu- 
ally required under our form of government for any such purpose.) 

But, sir, I am not astonished at finding the constitutional question 
raised here, especially by my friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], be- 
cause I know the Constitution always stands in his way whenever he 
is opposed toa bill. In this case hé has asked us to give him some 
place, some article, some warrant, some word in the Constitution that 
authorizes this appropriation or warrants the expenditure of this money. 
I want to answer my friend from Indiana by asking him another ques- 
tion. 

I want to ask him to tell us what clause in the Constitution, what 
article or section I will find therein contained which warranted the pas- 
sage of the bill for the erection of a public building in New Albany, 
Ind.? [Laughter.] I have read it all through, and I have not been 
able to find a word about the public building at New Albany [renewed 
laughter], and yet my friend from Indiana was the third man that went 
between the tellers for that bill. That is always the way, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have noticed when you are trying to do anything for the benefit 
of the nation that somebody is afraid the Constitution is going to be 
violated and raises that old cry. Now, for my part, I think the authority 
to make such an appropriation as this comes from the inherent power 
belonging to the nation to transact its business for the benefit of the 

ple of this whole country; and I do not believe that it is restricted 
y narrow lines. Itis forthe purpose of building up the interests of this 
great Government and of this people. I have no doubt at all that this 
exposition will make money enough to pay back every dollar of the fund 
which it is proposed to loan them. But if it does not, and you may 
take which ever assumption you choose, that it will or will not pay ex- 
penses, let us not be higgling here about it; but let us do for these great 
industries what they deserve. 

This exposition is going to be of more benefit to the country than you 
can countin dollars and cents. It is going to bring together all the na- 
tions of the world and all of the people of this Union; and I am 
sir, they have selected New Orleans as the location. That country down 
there will be benefited by seeing people from all over the United States 
and all over the world and mixing with them. These great commer- 
cial interests are the only things that will ever entirely wipe away 
all sectional feelings throughout this country. There is no political 
sentiment involved in this question, and I do believe asa rule that this 
side of the House is going to vote for this measure expressly for the pur- 

of building up the interests of this greatcountry. It is notfor the 
efit of any particular class or any particular section. Itis national 
in its views, national in its effects. 

Ido hope, Mr. Chairman, that since the gentleman from Delaware says 
he is in favor of this great exposition and does not wish to do anything 
to clog its progress or hamper it, that he will withdraw his amendment, 
for it is virtually a declaration that this appropriation shall do nobody 


y good. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BEACH. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to offer a substantial amendment to the 
bill. What amendment is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Delaware. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH] moves to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. BEACH. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] who was 
on the floor a few minutes ago said by the act of the last Congress the 
President was authorized to invite foreign guests to thisexposition. It 
is a pity the gentleman had not explained the circumstances under 
which that invitation was to be extended. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not care what they are. Itis the fact I was 
speaking about. 

Mr. BEACH. Exactly. I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to what occurred in the Senate when the bill which passed in the 
last Congress was up for discussion. Senator MORRILL raised this point: 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to one part of the 
— which provid there shall be an invitation given to foreign nations by 


es 
President of the United States. The question whether we can give 
such an invitation without assuming some responsibility as to the expense, 


Senator GARLAND replied : 


Iam A armeest i willing to accept the s ion. The clause as it is was put 
in for the reason that it would give it more of an international to let 
the invitations come from the ident of the United States, 

And a little further on Senator GARLAND says: 

The Senator will bear in mind that there is a provision that there shall be no 
expense on the part of the United States. 

Now, when the bill which passed the last Congress, which was the 
wedge that prepared the way to the eppropriation asked for in the 
billnow under discussion, was in this House the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONEY] who had charge of the bill stated ‘‘ that the bill 
made no appropriation and involved the Government in no liability of 
any character.” The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] asked the 
question whether any appropriation would be required to be made 
hereafter, and to that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] 
replied : 

There is a special provision that the United States Government shall be liable 
for no expense whatever, : 

I thought it proper to call the attention of the committee to what 
occurred in reference to the bill which was passed in the last Co: 
for the purpose of showing how easy it is to get vicious legislation in- 
grafted upon the statute-book and how the Government becomes com- 
mitted to a policy which is improper and wrong through inconsiderate 
and hasty action. 

Whenever there is a proposition or an intention to have a canal con- 
structed they do not come here to Congress and ask for an appropria- 
tion for the construction of a canal. They usually come here and ask 
for a small appropriation for engineering expenses, for purposes of sur- 
veys. Then in the next Congress we find them coming here saying 
this is a great national enterprise, a matter to which the Government 
has given by action of Congress its consent; and then the appropriation 
is asked for. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to thig proposition. It can not receive 
my vote. It is a vote to take the people’s money and give it to a pri- 
vate corporation in aid of a private enterprise. But I desire to call the 
attention of the committee to a proposition that I have made in the 
way of a proposed amendment to the Constitution which is intended 
to kill all appropriations of this character, and I will say if this propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution had been carried a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it would have saved to this country millions of treasure and 
millions of acres of the publie lands. I will send the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it may be 
read. 


The CHAIRMAN. The proposed amendment to the Constitution 
will be read as a part of the gentleman’s remarks. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amin area to the Constitution of the United 
tates. 


Resolved, &c., That the following amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States be, and hereby is, pro ; which, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of said Constitution: ae 

‘TICLE —. 


Neither the credit, nor the pager C the property of the United States shall 
be hereafter given or loaned to or in aid of any association, corporation, or pri- 
vate un ng. 


Mr. ELLIS. If that is offered as an amendment I reserve the point 
of order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. It was read as a part of the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ELLIS. I suggest that it be amended by adding the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Mr. McCOID. I favor this billand I am not deterred from supporting 
it by the constitutional question. It seems to me that gentlemen who 
question the power of Congress to legislate in this way could easily 
satisfy themselves by finding warrants in two or three of the granted 
powers delegated to Congress. The one which provides for the general 
welfare certainly has been construed broadly enough to cover this. /The 
one upon the subject of foreign commerce, if you will regard this as a 
matter incident to comm out of which our commerce may grow, and 
relating to information on the subject, is sufficient to justifyit. But I 
would justify it cn the other ground that this is a nation, a sovereignty, 


clothed with powers for its good the same as the other sovereign nations 
of the world. 

Why, sir, twenty foreign nations have accepted invitations to take 
part in this exposition; twenty ee. epee have appropriated money 
and are sending commissioners to this exposition. it possible that 
while twenty sovereign nations of the world are appropriating money 
to send commissioners to the United States this Government stands 
with hands and feet tied and can not give a dollar to the same great 
purpose? Is that the kind of a nation we have? I think gentlemen 
can not really believe that the Government has not the constitutional 
power requisite for this action. ` 

As regards the benefits of this legislation, to me they grow continually 
as I consider it. A great many of our political questions are economic 
questions, are transportation questions, and are related to this very 
question. This exhibition will stimulate our industries in this coun- 
try. It will give us an acquaintance with the resources of the country. 
These two considerations are important in almost every commercial 
question that comes before Co and before the people of the coun- 
try. For these reasons alone it is justifiable. 

The United States contributes money and sends commissioners to 
foreign expositions and nobody finds any particular objection to that. 
What objection can there be to aiding this when the exposition is within 
our own boundary? I fear sometimes that gentlemen entertain objec- 
tions to this exposition because of its location. I hope not. To my 
mind the location of this exposition is one of great importance. I look 
upon New Orleans as the great exporting pointof this country. Itlies 
at the foot of the great valley of the Mississippi, at the key of the great 
water-course of this country. It lies where commerce will naturally 
flow when we open up our commercial relations in such proportions as 
we should with Central America, South America, Mexico, Australia, 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean and of the Southern seas. 

I am one of those who believe that the day will come when there 
will be a commercial revolution in this country, when we will look to 
the West and to the South fora great deal of our foreign commerce, 
rather than look, like the statue on the Dome of our Capitol, forever to 
the East and depend upon European countries for markets in which to 
dispose of that which we may have tosell. 

I believe in these expositions for another reason. I hope the time 
will come when, under the charge of the Agricultural Department, per- 
haps, we may have this country divided into districts, and annual ex- 
hibitions of the agricultural products and the mineral and industrial 
products of the country held in these districts. For instance, suppose 
that we have an eastern district, a middle district, a southern district, 
a western district, and a Pacific district, and that every five years, per- 
haps, we have a grand national exposition in each of those districts 
where the people of the different districts can unite and come together, 
as do the people of the counties of States, inan exposition of our products. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MONEY. Since the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BEACH] has seen proper to introduce my name into this discussion, it 
is perhaps necessary that I should say something. It is very true, as 
he says, and the RECORD will show it, that I had charge of the bill 
last year authorizing the Government to extend invitations to foreign 
countries to take part in this exposition. It is true that I am respon- 
sible for it tothat extent. It is further true that the second section of 
that bill proyided that the Government should not be called upon for 
any expenditures arising by reason of this exposition. Itis also true 
that I repeated the substance of that clause to the Honse and privately 
to gentlemen who objected to the bill. But Iam not responsible at all 
for the measure which the House is now considering. I cannot be ac- 
cused of any inconsistency in that matter. I have not been mentioned 
in connection with the enterprise since that day. Nota single indi- 
vidual or newspaper has connected my name with it. 

While I freely confess that I did say what the gentleman states on 
the floor of this House, and further stated privately to members who 
objected to that bill that the provisions of the second section provided 
that the Government of the United States should not be called upon 
for any expenditures, yet that should not influence this House in the 
consideration of the measure now before it. I explained the provisions 
of that bill, and upon the face of it it was passed by the House. 
ya new set of circumstances has now arisen, and if it seems proper to 

is House that the Government should support this great enterprise 
by a loan to it of $1,000,000, I can not see any valid objection to it. 7 
And Iam surprised that objection should come from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BEACH], who only a year ago stood: upon this 
floor and asked this House to appropriate $10,000 for a centennial ex- 
hibition to be held at his little town of Newburg, in New York. 

A MEMBER. For $50,000. 

Mr. MONEY. Some one says that he asked for $50,000. He is not 
the man to now object to a measure of this sort, having himself been 
active in setting that precedent for our example. 

This measure has grown to proportions never once imagined by the 
men who first introduced it into this House. I myself had no concep- 


tion of the magnitude of this enterprise. I thought we would have an 
exhibition at New Orleans that perhaps would show the industrial re- 
sources of a dozen States or so. But I find that not only every State 
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and every Territory of this Union, but twenty-nine foreign nations have 
made application for room in which to exhibit the products of their 
agriculture, commerce, and mechanical skill. 

I am sure there is no lack of precedents for the action here proposed. 
If this Government could last year appropriate money to send her Fish 
Commissioner to the grand fish exhibition at London, she has full war- 
rant under the Constitution to make an appropriation for an exhibition 
within herown borders. I heard then ofno objection to the appropriation 
for the fishery exhibition in Europe. We made an exhibition there 
that was a credit to this Government. I understand that the United 
States took nearly all the first-class premiums and medals at that great 
exhibition. 

We are now to have an exposition which will be like a revelation to 
such foreign governments as may choose to participate init. Never 
perhaps in the whole history of this country has there been an occasion 
equal to this, when the Government of the United States may show to 
the nations of ste her power, her immense resources, and, more 
than that, the united sentiment of her people. 

I rejoice that this proposition is before the House, and I know it will 
entertain it in a spirit worthy of the cause. I have no doubt what- 
ever of the success of this exhibition. I believe the Government will 
be reimbursed, as in the case of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 

hia. Iam P ehao that I voted for that exhibition, and I shall vote 

or this and for anything of the same character that may be followed 
with the same important results. 

I had not intended to say anything on this subject, and have been 
led to make these remarks pes Heat of the reflection made upon me 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH]. I hope the House 
will see to it that theappropriation here proposed is not reduced. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. i , in regard to the proposition 
now before the Committee of the Whole, it simply involves the re- 
quirement of security for the repayment to the Government of this loan 
of $1,000,000 and the question of our constitutional power in the 
premises. The: amendment proposed is a hard exaction; itis an un- 
precedented exaction. ~ 

The people of that community and of that section of our Union have 
subscribed over $700,000 to this exposition; and they have given the 
Government preferment over all that they have subscribed and over 
all that they may hereafter contribute. Now to come here with this 
illiberal amendment, seeking to require that those who take part in 
promoting this great national enterprise shall not only be called upon, 
if necessary, to forfeit all their stock for the repayment of what the 
Government may advance, but also to forfeit, if need be, an additional 
amount of $1,000,000, is to do that which has not been done with refer- 
ence to any other part of our country and which should not be inaug- 
urated now. 

\This appropriation is not only justified by precedent but it is also in 
my opinion clearly within the purview of the Constitution and the prov- 
ince of Congress. That clause about which some gentlemen here stickle 
so much gives Congress power to raise revenue; and what does it say you 
may do with that revenue? It says you may pay the public debt and 
you may provide for the general welfare by appropriations of that 
revenue. 7 

I am not one of those who hold the doctrine that we can lay taxation 
for any other p than revenue; but I hold that we have a large 
discretion in the appropriation of that revenue. There is a great dif- 
ference between the power to legislate and to administer affairs and the 
power to appropriate. So long as we do not invade the legislative and 
administrative rights of the States we have immense discretion in re- 
gard to appropriations. By that general discretion alone we have pen- 
sioned the soldiers; by that alone we maintain the academies at West 
Point and Annapolis; by that we assisted the Philadelphia exposition; 
by that we maintain the Agricultural Bureau; and by that power con- 
stitutionally and patriotically administered wecan give this well-guar- 
anteed assistance to our country in this national enterprise. 

If it were necessary I would favor not only a loan, but under so wise 
an administration of the public moneys I would favor gifts of these 
fands to aid great sections of the Union in order to enlighten our peo- 
ple, to advance commerce and to provide for the general welfare. The 
great error is in usurpations of legislative and of administrative func- 
tions, and in the method of laying taxes where the Constitution is vio- 
lated, the States are invaded, and where no citizen can count the cost; 
appropriations are measured by the people, and if clearly for the public 
weal they are warranted by the Constitution. I trust the House will 
grant this appropriation, but that it will not seek to make an exception 
in this case, by the adoption of so unjust, so exceptional, and so pro- 
scriptive an amendment as that now proposed. 

“Mr, BAYNE.” Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to oppose this bill; on 
the contrary I intend tosupport it. But I wish to emphasize, if I can, 
one point. Only one gentleman or perhaps two belonging to the op- 
posite party from my own have, so far as they have expressed them- 


the source from which Congress must derive its authority to loan this: 
money or to expend ityy There is not another word or letter in the in- 
strument that will authorize this expenditure. Gentlemen are here 
asking for this appropriation; and I say, ‘‘ You shall have it.” 

But when asked as to the source to which they trace the right of Con- 
gress to make this appropriation, some of them are silent, while others 
say, as did the gentleman last on the floor, that we have a large discre- 
tion in the expenditure of money after we have raised it, although we 
must raise it for revenue only; a strange construction to put upon the 
Constitution when it is confessedly an instrument giving to Congress 
limited powers. 

The only gentlemen on the other side who, so far as I have heard, 
have taken a consistent position in the debate upon this bill are the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who said there is no author- 
ity in the Constitution for this appropriation, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. POTTER], who argued to the same effect. The elo- 
quent chairman of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. TucKER] is as silent 
as the grave on this occasion, although when the great Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia was to be provided for he raised his voice in 
poly horror as a constitutional lawyer against an appropriation or @ 

oan. 

Other gentlemen on thesame side sit quiet. What I find fault with 
is that when you ask for an appropriation for a greatenterprise like this, 
which I deem a just and fair appropriation, you are silent as to the con- 
stitutional question; but when we ask that duties shall be laid for the 
purpose of providing for the general welfare and protecting the indus- 
tries of this country—the industries of the North and the South, reach- 
ing every section of this whole land, you raise your voices and say, 
“ There is no constitutional power.” 

Gentlemen, these are inconsistent attitudes for the Democratic party 
to assume. They can not be justified on any principle. When you 
come here asking for such an appropriation as this, you must admit 
that the power resides in Co: to go farther. How much farther? 
Why totake, under that eighth section of the first article, every step which 
will result in providing for the common defense and the general wel- 
fare. Itis there that you get your power to appropriate eight or ten 
million dollars for educational purposes, if you pass that measure; and 
it was passed in the Senate by a vote of Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans on that ground. It is there you get your power to establish an 
agricultural bureau whereby you gather information and send it broad- 
cast over this country, whereby you send out seed and everything cal- 
culated to educate the farmer. Whatis that but providing for the gen- 
eral welfare? And it is there that you get authority to levy such rates 
of taxes as will discriminate in favor of American industries and Ameri- 
can manufactures. When you come forward and act with myself and 
others in supporting that policy, which is-a sound one in its fans i 
and its effects, I shall feel better justified in saying that I stand with you 
shoulder to shoulder in support of this exposition which is to become a 
great educator of the public mind and thus subserve the welfare of our 
common country. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, I must dissent from the views advanced 
by several eee touching the constitutional power of Congress to 
pass this bill. Ido not think that in order to justify support of this 
measure it is necessary to resort to that clause of the Constitution which 
I have heard denominated the ‘‘ blanket clause;’’ that is, the general- 
welfare clause. I am not one of those who think that that confers 
any power whatever. The powers are enumerated in the Constitution 
wherein Congress has the right to make Sat aaa of money. But, 
sir, that question is not involved here. is is not an appropriation 
proper. Itisaloan. While it is an appropriation in form, it isnever- 
theless only a loan upon security for its return. 

There is no constitutional power, in my judgment, to make an ap- 
propriation outside of the provisions of the Constitution; but I ask, has 
not Congress power to make loan of the money or property of the 
United States? Is not that a constant practice here? If Congress has 
not the power to make this loan on security for its return, then all 
your legislation lending tents to soldiers’ reunions and disposing of 
other property are equally outside of the Constitution. 

This loan will not do any harm for the reason there is a surplus in the 
Treasury. The only thing to do, in my judgment, is for Congress to see 
that proper security is taken for the repayment of the money loaned and 
its return to the Treasury. If that is done, this will do good and not 
harm. 


Some discretion must be left to Congress to be exercised in reference 
to the property and money of the United States. This, mark you, is 
not an appropriation outside of the Constitution. Itis aloan. It is 
competent for the Government to make deposit, and it does it with 
bankers all over the country wherever it thinks proper. That money 
is to be returned; and if this money is returned what harm will be done? 
If it is outside of the power of Congress to do this, then the action of 


selves in this discussion, adopted what I consider a consistent attitude | Congress would be hampered in providing sufficient legislation. 


in regard to this measure. \\ There is but one clause in the Constitution 


Mr. ELLIS. I move the committee rise for the purpose of closing 


which authorizes the Congress of the United Statesto expend this mill- | debate on this amendment. 


ion of dollars or to loan it. The clause which authorizes Congress to 
\ levy taxes to provide for the common defense and general welfare is 


The motion was agreed to. 
The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
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the chair, Mr. CRISP reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6856) to-provide for the celebration of the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 5 

Mr. ELLIS. I move the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that motion 
I move all debate on the pending amendment be limited to ten min- 
utes. 

Mr. YORK. I have an amendment I desire to offer. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman will have ample opportunity to do so. 
I only move to close debate on the pending amendment. 

The motion was to. 

The motion to go into committee was also to. ; 

The House ingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Crisp in the chair. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House debate on the pending 
amendment is limited to ten minutes, 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is hardly worth while, Mr. Chairman, for me to 
take up the time of this committee. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then, why do you do it? 

Mr. HISCOCK. But I have aword to say nowin reference to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], who has just interrupted me. 
As I was about to say, it is hardly worth while for me to take up the 
time of the committee in calling attention to the constitutional ques- 
tion involved in the pending for the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] has done the best he could to rally his party in support 
of the Constitution. So very much has been said heretofore in regard 
to violating the sacred charter by gentlemen both able and accom- 
plished, but who are strangely silent to-day, that I deem it my duty to 
recall for the information of the House some of their utterances. In 
my judgment this bill should be committed to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to report the views of the members of that committee on the con- 
stitutional question. 

In this connection I ask attention to what was said by the learned 
constitutional lawyerand accomplished chairman of that committee [Mr, 
TUCKER] on another occasion, when the bill for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia was under consideration. He then used this re- 
markable language: 

The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. FRYE] said that the Constitution and 
constitutional questions are an enigma to him, I am not surprised at it, look- 
ing at his mode of interpreting it. An ntleman who will ever raise a con- 
stivutional question after this bill shall ve upon the inte n 
adopted to sustain its constitutionality will really be worthy of comm tion. 

I say, sir, that the spirit of the centennial is obedience to the Constitution. 
And when gentlemen tell me that the Centennial Exhibition is to be a manifes- 
tation of the inventive power of the American mind, I answer that the greatest 
invention of American genius bas been left out of view entirely. And what is 
that? The greatest invention of American ius is this: the absolute subor- 
dination of governmental power to the rigid inflexible, and unbending rule of 
the Constitution, In no other country on earth has this principle of one 
inflexible law supreme over all ordinary acts of i ion ever been inaugu- 
rated ince, Spent And I say thatthe tlemen around me will better keep 
the centennial anniversary by a spirit of honest adherence to the Constitution of 
the country than by all the material exhibition that can be aggregated in Phil- 


adel phia. 
Further on the distinguished gentleman continued: 
I did not mean to say anything that would even put my friend to an answer. 


He was replying to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr]. 


I only wish to remind "7 Democratic friends that this Government has no 
mission except to execute its powers and perform its duties under and in sub- 
jection to the supreme will of the land, the Constitution of the country. 


I commend to the gentlemen on the other side of the House who will 
vote for this bill, and who voted gorra the other, the following earnest 
appeal from the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER}: 


Talk about sentimental patriotism! I have as much of it as most People, but 
my sentimental patriotism would not allow me to trifle with the solemn ob! iga 
raat tes at the Speaker's desk when I was sworn in as a member of t 

ouse. 

Now,sir,I putit on another ground—and I barmy, Democratic friends around 
me to hear me, and I the gentlemen on the ublican side of this Chamber 
to hear me—I put it on the ground that the only limit to this growing corrup- 
tion in the country is a limitation upon the power of the Government. 


Still further he uses this language; 


tion is wrung from the pockets of hard-working people at home so he is filled 
and he is fatténed. 

I believe the mission of this Government at this time is economy, retrench- 
ment, reform. I know there is in the world so hard as to make an 
available speech for economy against patriotism. 


Again in the same argument he uses this language: 
porations are a g we are too pure to ind 
private corporation comes here and asks a su) 
calls itself a centennial corporation and talks 
jor you! 
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The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] grew religious in his 
illustration and in the fervor of his opposition to the unconstitution- 
ality of any such action as that then proposed in the case of the Cen- 


tennial Exposition, as it must be of course in this for alike reason. He 


said: ; 

When Saul, the King of Israel, was ordered A roe palate of Israel to destroy the 
whole ofa cular nation and all their wealth and pride, in order there might 
be no plundering (for there were plunderers and jobbers in that day, too, Ihave no 
doubt), he determined to save the best of the cattle and the best of the flock, and 
to do honor to God, which was doing honor to theocratic patriotism, by making 
great ifices on the altars in the temple. When Sane, Ba pro; het, came 
and saw it, Saul of what he had done for the glory of God ses the honor 
of his country, and sought thus to propitiate his approval and avoid his rebuke. 
But Samuel met him with these solemn words: “ Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams!" To obey the Constitution of the 
country is better than immolations to sentimental patriotism; and Almighty 
God and our people will be better satisfied with obedience than with oursplen- 
did ceremonial. Can we justly put more burdens on this people? 


I might, Mr. Chairman, produce like quotations from the remarks of 
other leading Democrats, but my limited time forbids. I have- before 
me the record which was made upon the passageof the bill for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and as I have watched the vote of 
members ing between the tellers I think I have noticed a change 
of conviction since then upon this great constitutional question. I trust 
the record will show none on the part of the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to have a minute more on this subject. 
i Mr. ELLIS. I will yield to my friend from New York a minute 
onger. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I noticed in looking over that vote that the gentle- 


man from Illinois is recorded against the passage of that bill. I have 
ad doubt he also grounded his opposition to,it upon a constitutional 
is. 

Mr. MORRISON. Do you find anything like that in the RECORD ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. What other objection could he have had to it, if 
he votes for this? Is it possible? Itrustnot. Gentlemen are more 
liberal in construing the Constitution in supporting this bill, more 
liberal in making appropriations for this New Orleans project than 
for a like purpose in the North. I do not believe gentlemen will be 
found who will stretch their consciences more or lose sight of that 
sacred instrument, have their vision the more obscured, because this 
money is to be expended at New Orleans rather than at Philadelphia 
or some other Northern point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call back the attention of 
the committee from the wanderings of gentlemen to the practical point 
at issue here. That point is whether this committee will compel this 
board of management to give $1,000,000 security for the reimbursement 
of this loan to the Government. 

Now I ask the committee to remember in the first place that when 
Congress loaned to Philadelphia in 1876 $1,500,000, a half million more 
than the loan asked for in this bill, the amount of security fixed for 
that loan was only a half million of dollars; and in no manner was the 
bond so stringent in its provisions as the provisions of this bill have 
been drawn. Philadelphia, in point of population, is about four times 
the city of New Orleans. In point of wealth she is ten times that of 
the city of New Orleans. 

I ask members of the committee to remember that individuals of the 
city of New Orleans have pas their hands into their pockets and have 
subscribed in the neighborhood of $600,000 for this purpose. Is it done 
for their city or for their State? No, sir, but for you of the North, for 
you of the West, for you of the far East, for everybody in this land, and 
for the benefit of the entire American Union—not only for its domes- 
tic ecommerce, but also its foreign commerce, for the sake of giving the 
people of this great Union a lesson which will be full of benefit and full 
of blessings to them. It is for the purpose of bringing our people to- 
gether and instructing each other as to the resources, the material re- 
sources and wealth of all the balance of the country. It is for the pur- 
pose of bringing the far nations of the East, whose commerce we hope 
one day to control, to see what we can make, to see what we have, to 
see what our productions are, to mingle with us, and to find out what 
kind of people we are. In one word, it is to get a glance at the great- 
ness and prosperity of this country. 

And, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is national and international, 
I do not see why we should deal differently with the city of New Orleans 
and with the board of ent connected with this exposition than 
we dealt with Philadelphia in 1876. I do not see why in this case we 
should ask these gentlemen to assume the sole and entire risk connected 
with the success of an enterprise which is national in its benefits. Ido 
not see why this should be done, especially, Mr. Chairman, when the Goy- 
ernment’s interest is already guarded as fully and as completely as hu- 
man legislation can guard it; when it is already entitled under the pro- 
visions of this bill to a lien, after the current expenses have been paid, 
upon all of the assets of the ition. 

Therefore I ask the committee to vote down this amendment. I ask 
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them not to place upon this board of management this hampering re- 
striction and subject them to the hardships which it would necessarily 
entailupon them. I hope it will not be the pleasure of this committee 
to enact into a law an amendment which would place upon them the 
entire risk involved in the success of this great undertaking when no 
such proposition was embodied in the loan made to the city of Phila- 
delphia. It is not just to them to do so. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestionis on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Delaware, which the Clerk will report. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 26, noes 82. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was not agreed 


to. 

Mr. ELLIS. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill to the House. 

Mr. YORK. I hope the gentleman will not make that motion now. 
I gave notice that I was to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. I do not desire to cut off my friend from North Caro- 
lina from offering his amendment. 

Mr. YORK. [I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, to come 
in at the end of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill the ante r 

“And beit pora provided, 'That $500,000 be appropriated for the benefit of the 
North Carolina State fair, to be held at Raleigh this year; to be paid ay the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon the draft of the president of the State Agricult- 
ural Society of said State.” 

Mr. ELLIS. I make the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. YORK. If the money in the Treasury is to be loaned out I de- 
sire my State to have a proportionate part of it. T think clearly the 
bill is unconstitutional. But if we are going to stretch the Constitu- 
tion so that we can loan the public money out, I desire to see the State 
of North Carolina have its full share. 

Mr. ELLIs rose. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from North Carolina will suspend. 
Does the gentleman from Louisiana make the point of order now ? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, sir. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

Mr. YORK. Ido not see why the amendment is not germane. If 
New Orleans is to have a loan of a million dollars, why should not 
North Carolina have a loan of $500,000? I believe the amendment is 


germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to offer an amendment, and I request the 


attention of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS]. After the 
word ‘‘act,’’ in line 14, I propose to insert these words: 

Upon being satisfied $500,000 has been contributed and paid in for the pur- 
poses of the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will accept that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I propao also, after the word ‘‘ hereafter,’’ in the 
following line, to insert these words: 

Upon being satisfied that $1,000,000 has been contributed by the World's In- 
dustrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

Mr. ELLIS. I do not accept that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It seems to me that that should be accepted also. 
AsI understand by this bill and by the whereases in it, this corporation 
to which we loan the money has already contributed half a million dol- 
lars, and I understand we are voting for this bill u the distinct 
pledge asserted in the preamble that they are to contribute half a mill- 
ion more. Now, if it is the intention of that company to carry out 
this pledge—and if such is not the intention thisshould be stricken from 
the PEO pat make it a condition to the making of the two 
second payments that the whole sum of one million is paid in? Ifan- 
other $500,000 is promised by this company, why not make it a condi- 
tion that it be all paid into the r 

Mr. ELLIS. I stated in the explanation I endeavored to make of 
the bill that the city of New Orleans and private gentlemen had sub- 
scribed and had paid in in the neighborhood of $700,000, and that the 
State was expected to contribute, it may be $50,000, it may be $100,000. 
The governor will recommend, I think, $100,000. The Legislature 
meets next Monday. 

Now, I see no reason for compelling these gentlemen to increase their 
contributions to a million of dollars. They are prepared with what 
they have to make a creditable local exhibition, and they pee 
with the aid of the Government to double it, and more than double it 
in point of space and in point of interest. This has been rendered nec- 
essary by the national and international character which has been given 
to it by the act of Congress and by the invitations of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Hiscock] has expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withdraw the amendment and offer it again, that 


I may add a few words. I desire to call the attention of the commit- 


tee to the daneuage of the preamble. 

The C MAN. The Chair has intimated to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. H1scock] that his time has expired. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY] has been recognized. ‘ 


Mr. HISCOCK. 


I beg pardon of the Chair. 
floor by again offering my amendment. 


I thought I had the 


Mr, CLARDY. It was not my intention to participate in the dis- 
cussion of this bill. But not being able to vote in accordance with the 
requests of gentlemen in my district for whose opinions I entertain great 
respect and whose esteem I value, I embrace this opportunity to assign 
some of the reasons which control my action. I do not believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Congress of the United States has the powers of the 
British Parliament. I do not believe, as some gentlemen seem to be- 
lieve, that we are unrestrained by a written Constitution. The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OATES] has placed upon the provision of the 
Constitution which is looked to by some gentlemen as the source of our 
authority to pass the bill under consideration the .only construction 
that it is susceptible of. He very correctly construes the general-wel- 
fare clause, as it iscalled, not as creating a substantive t of power, 
but as indicating the object of the power ‘‘to lay and collect taxes,” &c. 
This is the construction placed upon the words *‘ to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare’’ by Justice Story 
and Mr. Sedgwick. 3 

„Even if it should be held that these general words were not intended 
to point out the purpose of the preceding words in the same clause, 
still under the doctrine of ejusdem generis it would create no new power. 
But I can not agree with him that under some other undefined provis- 
ion of that instrument Congress has the power to loan money. The gen- 
tleman referred to no clause or provision of the Constitution to sustain 
his position, but invoked the instances in which Congress has loaned 
flags, cannon, &c., for patriotic celebrations as precedents for the pas- 
sage of the pending bill. Congress has loaned flags to be returned in 
specie. Congress rather changes the custody for the time being of these 
flags from the officers of the Government to other persons, and they are 
not loans in the proper sense of that word. And, besides, these are 
matters of such small moment that no question of their constitution- 
ality has ever been raised. 

But even if it be true that Congress has violated the Constitution in 
that t, is that any reason why it should do so now? Has the 
Congress of the United States the power to tax the people in order to 
raise money that it may loan it to corporations to enable them to make 
attractive and successful exhibitions as is proposed in this bill? Ido 
not think that Congress has any such power, and hence I shall vote 
against this measure. 

es CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. = i 

Mr. WOLFORD. I shall vote for this bill, and I am not particular 
whether this money is to be a donation or a loan; the one will Suit my 
purpose just as well as the other. 

I think that the best interests of this Government will be promoted 

by becoming acquainted with the commerce of the world and seeing 
among us men interested in commerce all over the world. I think a 
million blessings will come, that will more than compensate for this 
million of dollars. Those blessings will come in the breaking down of 
prejudices between the Northand the South and in making our people 
once more a united, a great, and a happy people in heart and soul. 
With that view I propose to vote for this bill. 
\\ I believe that it is perfectly constitutional, and I base that belief 
upon the power given by the Constitution of the United States to Con- 
gress to provide for the general welfare of the United States. I agree 
with Judge Story that that is a distinct power, and I believe that un- 
der that grant of power the Congress of the United States has authority 
to pass any law that will do good, that will bless the people, that will 
make them happy. / 

I can not agree with my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] or my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
that the Democratic party are not for doing good, that they are not for 
blessing the nation. We can not go for your unjust protective tariff, 
because it robs one portion of the people to give to another; because it 
takes $5 out of the pockets of the laboring community in order to put 
it into the ets of monopolies. That is the reason we can not go 
for that. ere is no power under the general-welfare clause to do 
evil; there is no power under that clause to blast, to wither, to curse. 
The Democratic party holds to the doctrine that you have no right to 
rob one man to pay to another. That is the difference between us. 

But when you come toa broad poea that embraces the North and 
the South, that embraces the whole people of the country, that em- 
braces all the nations of the world, that lifts up and dignifies and 
adorns and blesses the nation, you will find the Democrats always to 
the fore. You may object to this bill because it is sectional, becauseit 
may bless the South. I go for it because it will bless the whole peo- 
ple, will bless every portion of this nation; because it will make us all 
one, will unite us in interest as in principle, and make a great people 
out of the people of the United States. That is the reason I propose 
r vote for this bill, and I have not a doubt about the constitutionality 
of it. 5 

Mr. ELLIS. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill and amendments to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to submit the amendment which I 
offered—the one which was not accepted by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. 
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Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman offered his amendment and then with- 
drew it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the question 


must be taken upon the amendment pro by the gentleman from 
New York, which the clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “* ” in line 14, the words “ upon being satisfied that 
$500,000 has been contributed and paid in for the of the exposition by 


the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition.” 


Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that amendment has been accepted. 
It is the other amendment, farther down, which I desire to offer. 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheChairis of opinion that the amendment must 
be voted upon by the Committee of the Whole. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now offer a further amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. I make the point of order that the gentleman offered 
that amendment and then withdrew it, and can not now offer it again. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Herenewsthe amendment, as he has aright todo. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
fied tent a1. Onto hes boon at tp the Worle iaai and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition for the purposes of said exposition 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am willing to modify that amendment in this 
respect, if it will make it acceptable to the other side, so that all sums 
which have been contributed shall amount to $1,000,000, in order that 
the amount invested by the friends of this measure shall be as much as 
is asked to be contributed on the part of theGovernment. It seems to 
me that I am warranted in making this suggestion in view of that por- 
tion of the preamble which I now read: 

Whereas the stockholders of the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position have furnished, to aid in the completion of the said enterprise, $500,000, 


and have determined to increase the same to $1,000,000 by a vote of a majority 
of said stockholders, &c. 


We are advised by this preamble that that is the sum to be contrib- 
uted. It seems to me, therefore, that we have a right to annex to this 
bill as a condition the fulfillment of the promise which has been made. 

The question was taken upon the amendment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIS. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill and amendments to the House with a recommendation that the 
amendments be adopted and the bill as amended be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. DoRSHEIMER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6856) to provide for the celebration of the World’s Industrial and Cot- 
ton tennial Exposition, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, and with the recommen- 
dation that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended be 


Mr. ELLIS. I move the previous question on the bill and amend- 
ments. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the question will be taken 
acy the amendments in gross reported from the Committee of the 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendments reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is opon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. Upon that I demand the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
ar (0) . Ical for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 


The yeas and nays were ordered, there being 53 in the affirmative— 
more than one-fifth of the last vote. 

The question wastaken; and there were—yeas 132, nays 87, not voting 
104; as follows. 


YEAS—122, 
Adams, G. E. Clemen: Foll Henle; 
‘Aiken, Collins, ianed Herbert 
Anderson, Crisp, Funston, Hewitt, G. W. 
Barksdale, Culbertson, W. W. Garrison, 
Belford Gutcheon, Gison’ Hon 
Belmo. it pat Suen: Horr, 

mi vidson, ow 
Bennett, Davis, G. Graves, Houseman, 
Bisbee,, Davis, R. T. Green, Howey, 
Blan Dibble, Hammond, Hunt, 
Boutelle, back, gn = 

Hancock, ones, 
Brewer, EE Dunham, S ” Jones, J. H. 
Brown, W. W. Punai, Harmer, soue, J.T. 
ordan, 
Cald Ellis, Hath H. H. Kasson, 
Cam J.M. Evins, J. H. Hemphiil, Keifer, 
Cannon, Findlay, ‘Henderson, T. J King, 


Lewis, yson, J.H. Tillman, 

x Peelle, S. J. Rogers, W. F. Tully, 
McCoid, Perkins, Rowell, Van Eaton, 
McCormick, Peters, yan, Wakefield, 
on A Pettibone, Saia ware 

o Phelps, ngleton, rn. 
Morrison, Price, Skinner, T. G. White, Milo 
Murphy, Pryor, Smalls, Whiting, 

Ni - Pusey, Spooner, i 
Nelson, Randall Steele, Willis, 
Nicholls, Rankin, Ste s Wilson, James 

* Ranney, Stewart, Charles Wilson, W. L. 

"Hara, Reed, Stone, Wolford, 
O'Neill, Charles Reese, Sumner, C. A. Woodward, 
O'Neill, J. J. Rice, Throckmorton, Young. 

NAYS—87. 
Adams, J. J. Cox, W. R. Le Fevre, Skinner, C. R. 
San n, D, B. OT, a A 

Tmo > arene pringer, 
Atkinson, Dowd, cAdoo, 5 
Bagley, 9 McComas, Storm, 

Eldred Mar Taylor, J. D 

0 , + or, J. 
Bland, Ellwood, Miller. J. F. Taylor, J. M. 
Blount, Ermentrout, Mi a Thompson, 
Boyle Evans, I. N, Mo: $ 5 

s Everhart, Muller, Turner, H. G. 
Browne, T. M. Ferrell, Murray, $ 
an, Nutting, Wait, 
Campbell, Felix i, Patton, Warner, Richard 
Carleton, Hatch, W. H. Payne, eaver, 

y, Hewitt, A. 8. Pierce, Wilkins, 
Clay, Holman, Peel, S. W. Winans, E. B. 
Cobb, James, Ray, G. W. Winans, 
Connolly, Kleiner, Scales, Wise, G. D. 

ti Lacey, Seney, Yaple, 

ve, Lanham, Seymour, York. 

Cox, §. §. Lawrence, W, J 
NOT VOTING—104. 
Ballentine, Foran, Long, Rockwell, 
Barbour, Geddes, Lovering, 
Bingham, Goff, McKinley, ~- Russell, 
acciien, Greenleaf, MeMillin, Slocum, 
Bowen, Guenther, Millard, Snyder, 
Brainerd, y: Miller, S. H. Spriggs, 
Breitung, Haynes, illiken, Stephenson. 
Brewer, J. H. Henderson, D. B. Mills, Ste Ww 
f iia Morey, Struble, 
Buckner, ill, Morse. Sumner, D. H. 
Budd, N Moulton, bott, 
Burleigh, Hoblitzell, Muldrow, Taylor, E. B. 

s Holmes, Mu jer, homas, 
Calkins, Holton, Ochiltree, Townshend, 
Candler, Hooper, O’Ferrall, Turner, Oscar 
Cassidy, Hurd, Valentine, 
Chace, Hutchins, Parker, ance, 
Converse, Johnson, Poland, Wadsworth, 
Co m, Jones, J. K. Post, Warner, A. J 
Curtin, Kean, Potter, Washburn 
Davis, L. H. ad. Rae Otan oe 

ellogg, A emple, 

» i Ee 

ery, z n, Vise, J. 8. 
Fiedler, Lamb, Robinson, J. S. 

Finerty, Libbey, Robinson, W. E. Worthington. 

So the bill was 

The following were announced: 


Mr. Woop with Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, until the 10th instant. 

Mr. HURD with Mr. MCKINLEY, until the 12th instant. 

Mr. CURTIN with Mr. KEAN, until the 12th instant. 

Mr. TALBOTT with Mr. THOMAS, until the 12th instant. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. POTTER, on this vote. Mr. CANDLER would 
vote ‘‘ay’’ and Mr. POTTER ‘‘no.’’ 

Mr. CONVERSE with Mr. DEUSTER, on this vote. Mr. CONVERSE 
would vote ‘‘ay ’? and Mr. DEUSTER “‘no.’’ 

Mr. GEDDES with Mr. JOHNSON, on this vote. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky, with Mr. CHACE, on all political ques- 
tions, for this day. Mr. TURNER would vote against the pending bill 
and Mr. CHACE, if present, would vote for it. 

The following were announced as paired on all political questions 
until further notice: 

Mr. Riees with Mr. OCHILTREE. 

Mr. MULDROW with Mr. VALENTINE. 

Mr. MILLARD with Mr. Post. 

Mr. DocKERY with Mr. BREWER, of New Jersey. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. WASHBURN. 

Mr. Morse with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, with Mr. BRUMM. 

Mr. HILL with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. FORAN with Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. GOFF. 

The following were announced as paired for this day: 

Mr. MCMILLIN with Mr. STRUBLE. 

Mr. VANCE with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. Hiscock with Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. On this question Mr. 
Hiscock would vote ‘‘ no,” Mr. JONES ‘‘ay.”’ 

Mr. MILLS with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. FINERTY with Mr. JOHN S. WISE. 
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HOBLITZELL with Mr. HEPBURN. 
GREENLEAF with Mr. LOVERING. 
BALLENTINE with Mr. DINGLEY. 
WADSWORTH with Mr. SLocum. 
Harpy with Mr. BISBEE. 
PAIGE with Mr. Morey. 
BURLEIGH with Mr. BLACKBURN. 
ROSECRANS with Mr. LAIRD. 
LIBBEY with Mr. LAMB. 
Mr. BUCKNER with Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 
Mr. ELLIS moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 


PRRRRRREEE 


Pending the motion to adjourn, the following business was trans- 
acted by unanimous consent: 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a 
joint resolution of the following title; when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) in relation to ceremonies to be authorized 
upon the completion of the Washington Monument. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DOCKERY, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, for five days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. TALBOTT, until Monday next. 

To Mr. VANCE, until Friday, the 16th instant, on account of illness 
in his family. 

To Mr. O’FERRALL, for three days. 

To Mr. HILL, for two weeks, on account of important business. 

To Mr. FORAN, for three days, on account of a death in his family. 

To Mr. WASHBURN, for ten days, on account of important business. 

The motion of Mr. Morrison that the House adjourn was then 

to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the 
ouse adjourned. > 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and pepeo were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHACE: Petition for repeal of internal-revenue taxes—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of 50 citizens of Ottumwa, Iowa, relative 
to the Chinese restriction act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENLEAF: Petition for the relief of John F. Chace—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic at Portis, Kans., relative to ions—to the same committee. 

By Mr. W. W. HATCH: Memorial of the committee on ions of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, indorsed by Colonel Forbes Post, No. 
38, of La Plata, Mo., relative to pensions—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: Petition of Hon. J. F..Hart and 65 others, 
citizens of York County, South Carolina, in favor of national aid to 
education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Papers relating to the claim of Luke F. Johnson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: Petition of Legislature of the State of New York, 
asking for copies of the military records of the War Department relat- 
ing to New York volunteers in the war of the rebellion—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. S. J. PEELLE: Memorial relating to the pension claim of 
Caroline E. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: Petition of William Thatcher, for a pension—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. REESE: Petition of citizens of Lincoln County, also of citi- 
zens of Warren County, Georgia, asking aid to education—severally to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Petition of John Pope Hodnett, president, 
and others, members of the United States Labor League of America, 
for the repeal of the civil-service act—to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Letter of W. W. Thompson, superintendent 
of education, Green County, Mississippi, in favor of Federal aid to ed- 
ucation—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, pa relating to the claim of W. J. Poitevent—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITING: Remonstrance against the Government purchas- 
ing or operating telegraph lines—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
ind Post-Roads. 


SENATE. 


FRIDAY, May 9, 1884. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 


THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, before the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings is approved I should be gladif the Secretary would again read 
the motion of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] asking a conference 
and what he asked a conference about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That part of the Journal of yester- 
day will be again read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On motion by Mr. Frye, that the Senate ask a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the bill (H. R. 2228) to remove certain burdens on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and encourage the American foreign ing trade, and 
the enaena eh perp that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 

i. HARRIS raised a question: of order, to wit— 

Mr. BECK. That is all I care about having read. I do not think 
the entry in the Journal is proper. The Senator from Maine asked for 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, as I understood. 
A conference does not mean anything unless itis forsome purpose. The 
Journal does not say what the conference was to be about. There was 
to be a conference for something, and I think the Journal is incomplete 
unless it tells what the conference was to be about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Journal states 
the question precisely as the Chair stated it to the Senate on the motion 
of the Senator from Maine. The Chair does not remember the words 
of the Senator from Maine in making his motion, but the Chair thinks 
the Journal correctly expresses the question that was stated from the 
Chair to the Senate. Does the Senator from Kentucky desire to make 
any motion in regard to the Journal? 

Mr. BECK. If the Chair is satisfied that that is a full record of 
what took place, I have no objection. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will state to the Chair that the record of our de- 
bates is not in accord with the Journal as read at the desk. I read 
from to-day’s RECORD, page 4367: 

Mr. Frye. I moye that the Senate ask for a conference on the d ing 
votes of the two Houses, and that the President of the Senate appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. That is the way the RECORD reads, and I thought the 
Journal ought to read the same way. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Journal does not contain that, as I heard it 
read from the desk, but simply a statement that the Senator from Maine 
moved the appointment of a conference, and not that the conference 
should be upon the di ing votes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that it is the 
constant practice of the Chair during all the time that the present oc- 
cupant of it has been in the Senate, when a Senator rises to make a 
motion in substance, to state the question as he supposes it to be in- 
tended in its parliamentary form. The CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, on 
the same page, following what the Senator from Delaware has read, 
states: 

The PREsIDEST pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that the Sen- 
ate ask a conference with the House of Representatives upon the amendments 
proposed to House bill 2228. 

That was the official statement of the question to the Senate, though 
the Chair may have been in error in not putting the question in pre- 
cisely the same form that the Senator from Maine proposed. 

Mr. BAYARD. Isubmit to the Chair that the Journal ought to 
correspond with the precise motion made. As a matter of fact the 
motion was made for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and the Journal, I think, should express the fact for which 
the motion was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal always states the mo- 
tion that is stated by the presiding officer to the body and not the lan- 
guage of the Senator who makes the motion. The Chair believes that 
to have been the constant practice. The correction of the Journal, 
however, is a matter within the control of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. I submit that the Journal does not even show what the 
Ereet pro tempore laid before the Senate. The President pro tempore 
said: 


The Senator from Maine moves that the Senate ask a conference with the 
House of Representatives upon the amendments proposed to House bill 2228. 


Even that does not appear on the Journal. I want the Journal to 
show something.: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That partof the Journal will be read ` 


gain. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


On motion by Mr. Frre, that the Senate ask a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the-bill (H. R. 2225) to remove certain burdens on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, and encourage the American foreign le, and 


carrying 
the amendments thereto, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore. 


It neither refers to the disagreeing votes of the two 


Mr. BECK. 
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Houses nor to the amendments made by the Senate, but simply to the 


bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky is in 

error as to what the Journal shows in regard to the question stated by 
the Chair, for the Journal does say ‘‘the amendments’’ to the House 
bill. 

Mr. BECK. Then I did not hear it correctly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On motion by Mr. FRYE, that the Senate ask a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the bili (H. R.2228) to remove certain burdens on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, and Germa w the American foreign a trade, and 
the amendments thereto, and that conferees on the part of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am inclined to think the Chair has pursued the 
usual course in stating the proper motion, but the motion put by*the 
Senator from Maine was different, as the debate which follows imme- 
diately shows. For instance, I at once said that there were no dis- 
agreeing votes between the two Houses and therefore the motion could 
not be put, sustaining the point of order of the Senator from Tennessee. 
The Journal puts the tor from Tennessee and myself in an awkward 

ition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had stated the question 
in the form as it stands on the Journal in substance, and almost liter- 
ally, before the Senator from Tennessee made his point of order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think both the Senator from Tennessee and my- 
self are too old members not to know that either the Senate or the 
House may call for a conference upon any matter whatever, even on 
the point of appointing a page or in regard to theslightest thing, with- 
out reference to a ment; but my point and his point, as ‘under- 
stood it, was that on a bill no conference could be asked until there was 
a disagreement in reference to a question between the two Houses. If 
the conference was merely in respect to a bill and amendment or in re- 

to any matter, a conference could be asked by either House upon 
any subject whatever at any stage, even before the passage of the bill. 
Such a thing mightnot be a violation of parliamentary law, but it seems 
to me that to span a committee of conference on a bill and amend- 
ments before there is a disagreement on the subject would be, if not 
unparliamentary, at least so unusual as to excite remark; and there- 
fore the observations made by the Senator from Tennessee and myself 
at once called attention to the fact that there was no controversy be- 
tween the two Houses, and that the motion was not a proper one. The 
motion of the Senator from Maine being to have a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, we naturally responded that there were 
no disagreeing votes, and therefore that the motion was not a proper one. 

However I have no objection to letting the facts stand justas they are. 
The motion, no doubt, was stated by the Chair precisely as it is entered 
upon the Journal, at least that would be the natural and proper course, 
and the Secretary would note itso, and I am perfectly to letit 
stand. But the question that comes up hereafter isopen todebate. I 
do not wish to make any question upon the record, but I wish to make 
a question upon the practice of ordering committees of conference upon 
any bill until there is a ent between the two Houses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the Jour- 
nal Clerk can not enter on the Journal any motion until it is stated 
from the Chair. The Chair supposes that to be clear parliamentary 
law. TheJournal Clerk therefore properly recorded, asthe Chair thinks, 
the statement of the motion as made by the Chair, without reference to 
the form in which the Senator making it putit. TheChair, supposing 
himself to be following the constant practice of the Senate and all other 
parliamentary bodies, took the substance as he understood it instead 
of the form of the proposition of the Senator from Maine, and stated 
the question to the Senate to be on the motion to request a conference 
on the amendments of the Senate to the House bill. If the Chair was 
in error in that, of course that can be corrected. The Chair supposed he 
was following the constant practice in such cases. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Tennessee put his point of order on 
the und that there had as yet been no disagreement between the 
two ies; that it was not in order to ask a conference unless there 
were ing votes; but the Chair ruled the motion in order on the 
distinct ground that it was in order to ask a conference on any subject 
whether there had been disagreeing votes or not; that, whether usual or 
` not, it was in order. The Chair said: 


The question whether it is premature or unusual is not a question for the 
Chair to decide. 


Then the Senator from Kentucky took his appeal, but the Chair had 
put his ruling on the distinct ground that the motion was in order 
whether there were disagreeing votes or not, and the Chair then again 
stated the question to the Senate, as appears by the RECORD, saying: 


The Chair has overruled the point of order upon the ground that it is oe 
the py pa and usages of parliamentary Jaw, although the instances are 
for either House to ask a fii ronan with theother upon any subjectthat either 
House desires to consult with the other about. 


So that the ground of the ruling was very distinctly put from the 


Chair to the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Journal 


of yesterday’s proceedings will stand approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Elwood Post, 
No. 61, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, and a 
petition of Post No. 105, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Indiana, praying that a pension of $8 a month be granted to every 
Union soldier and sailor who served sixty days or more in the late war 
of the rebellion, and who under existing laws is not entitled to that or 
a greater sum; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present an affidavit of a number of citizens of 
Montana Territory in relation to the route of the Cinnabar and Clark’s 
Fork Railroad, and also a petition signed by some 400 or more citizens 
of that re residents of the Clark’s Fork mining district, in 


favor of gran the right of way to the Cinnabar and Clark’s Fork 
Railroad — e s northern border of the Yellowstone National Park 
to Clark’s For district. The bill for this p has been 


reported, ax ieee the papers may lie upon the table. It is the de- 
sire of some members of the committee that these papers be printed. 
I therefore move that the Papers be printed and lie on the table. 

The motion was 

Mr. MITCHELL Poel a memorial of Post 52,-Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Lewisburg, Pa., in favor of certain of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of that orgaization in relation to pensions; which 
was referrrd to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT. I present some papers relating to the claim of George 
W. Morse, in the nature of additional evidence and testimony respect- 
ing the claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers will be referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. PLATT. LI ask for the adoption of the following order: 
np a ea la 
filed in support of the claim since the last report made thereon. 

Mr. HOAR. Ithought that case had gone to the Court of Claims. 
I understood it had. 

Mr. PLATT. It has not gone to the Court of Claims, and this addi- 
tional testimony is filed as the case is still before the committee. The 
object of the order is to transfer all the papers, both new and old, to 
the Court of Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to Marae. the 
order proposed by the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none, 
and it is ordered. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the Library, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 84) providing for the supply of de- 
positories of public documents with the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
Statutes at Large, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3932) directing the Adjutant-General of the 
United States Army to place the name of James M. Thomas on the 
muster-rolls of Company C, Second Regiment Tennessee Mounted In- 

try, and for other purposes, submitted an adverse report thereon, 
which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (8. 
1845) authorizing the Secretary of War to set apart certain lands of 
Fort Bidwell military reservation for cemetery purposes, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 3936) for the relief of Benjamin F. Millard, submitted an adverse 
report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. MITCHELL subsequently said: I wish to have the vote by 
which House bill 3936 was indefinitely postponed reconsidered, and 
that the bill be placed on the Calendar, 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report. 

NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


Mr. HAWLEY. The Committee on Military Affairs instructs me to 
report favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 239) to fill vacancies ex- 
isting in the Board of of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and I beg immediate consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It appoints William B. 


-Franklin, of Connecticut, John C. Black, of Illinois, and Thomas W. 


Hyde, of Maine, managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, to fill vacancies occasioned by the expiration of the terms 
of office, on the 21st day of April, 1884, of William B. Franklin, of 
Connecticut, John M. Palmer, of Illinois, and Charles W. Roberts, of 
Maine. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Connecticut to the fact that in the title of the bill the 
word ‘‘ Home” is used in the singular, and in the body of the bill it is 
used in the plural, ‘‘ Managers of the National ‘ Homes.’’’ 
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Mr. HAWLEY. It isa typographical error. I did not notice it. | in the State of New York; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
I sup it would have to go back to the House if amended. ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Probably it would. It may be a 

phical error in the print and not in the engrossed resolution 

t came from the House. The Chair will cause it to be looked at and 
inform the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON] tells 
me it should be in the singular, because these homes are called 
‘branches’? of the main home. 

Mr. HARRISON. The law describes it as the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, and the different homes are called branches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the error, if there be any 
error, is in the body of the joint resolution and not in the title. The 
Chair will have the original sent for. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Laccept the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana, 
but let the inquiry be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subsequently said: The Chair will 
inform the Senator from Connecticut that the print of the House joint 
resolution in respect of the managers of the Soldiers’ Home is correct, 
according to the engrossed joint resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand that it follows the engrossed copy, but 
it seems to me that the error is not an essential one in any respect, an 
being merely a grammatical error it would not affect the title of these 
officers in any way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the title of 
the joint resolution will stand as reported. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr, SHERMAN. I am directed by the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary to report back the joint resolution (H. Res. 231) roviding for the 
distribution of the Co ional Globe. As this involves no appropri- 
ation, but is only for the distribution of certain documents, I ask that it 
be considered now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, &c,, That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed to 
deliver to the document-rooms of the Department of the Interior the bound vol- 
umes of the Congressional Globe purchased from Messrs. Rives, and such other 
bound volumes of the Globe and Record prior to the Forty-cighth Congress as 
are in his charge; and the of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed from said volumes to supply as far as possible existing deficiencies in 
the sets of these documents in the following libraries in the order named : 

First. The library of the Executive Mansion, the library of each of the Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government, the library of the Supreme Court, and the 
library of the Court of Claims, 

Secondly. The State and Territorial libraries of the United States. 

Thirdly. Such other libraries in the United States as contain more than 5,000 
volumes each. And the Public Printer is hereby directed upon the requisition 
of the Secretary of the Interior to deliver to him such volumes of the Globe now 
in his charge in unbound form as may be desired by any of the above-named 
libraries for the completion of the set of the same, which shail be forwarded to 
said library upon receiving its assurance that it will cause the volumes thus 
supplied to be bound and placed upon its shelves: Provided, That before such 
distribution is made the Public Printer shall deliver to the libraries of the Sen- 
ate oe a of Representatives such volumes as are required to complete fifty 
sets in each, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress the libraries 
to which these documents are forwarded, and the number of volumes delivered 
to each. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My attention was not called to that measure while 
I am notaware that the matter has been before the 

. From what committee does it come? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on the Library, re- 
ported now by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It simply distributes documents already printed. 
They are now with the Public Printer. They are the Congressional 
Globes purchased by an appropriation made at a former Congress. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The joint resolution proposes to transfer the docu- 
ments to the Secretary of the Interior for distribution. The Secretary 
of the Interior has facilities for distribution and the documents ought 
to be gotten rid of. The Public Printer is very anxious indeed to have 
them out of the way. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A great mass of matter was purchased, some of it 
not of very much value. We have not consid the joint resolution. 
The Committee on Printing usually has control of these subjects. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The resolution was sent to the Joint Committee 
on the Library, and they considered it very carefully. The House of 
Representatives passed the jointresolution some time ago, and the mat- 
ter ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection if the Senator thinks the reso- 
lution is a proper one. 

The joint resolution was reported tothe Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LAPHAM introduced a bill (S. 2184) to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a bri across the Niagara River; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2185) respecting a bridge at Tonawanda, 


Mr. LAPHAM. I wish to state that both these bills have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2186) for an additional appropria- 
tion for the construction of a harbor of refuge at Port Orford, upon the 
Pacific coast; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GROOME. I introduce a bill which I desire to take the place 
of one of the same title which I introduced at an early day of the ses- 
sion, the bill (S. 2187) to regulate the rank of engineer officers of the 
United States Navy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to- 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GROOME (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2188) for the relief 
of the heirs of James E. 8. Holliday, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2189) to authorize the 
Washington and Chesapeake Railroad Company and the Washington 
City and Point Lookout Railroad Company to enter the District of 
Columbia over the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, or either of them; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2190) granting a pension to Nor- 
man Kaufman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FARLEY introduced a bill (S. 2191) for the relief of the State 
of California; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2192) for the relief of John 
ca Basha was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2193) granting a pension to 
Ferdinand Hercher, late hospital steward, United States Army; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I ask an order that the claimant, Helen M. 


Fiedler, have permission to withdraw her pa) which have been filed 
in the Senate accompanying her bill, and which bill has been favora- 


bly considered and by the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be granted if there 
be no objection. 


On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 
Ordered, That the pices in the case of Mathilde Victer be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate and referred to the Committee on Claims, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration of the World’s In- 
dustrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition; and 

A bill (H. R. 2984) img, beragos er pension to Apolline A. Blair, 
widow of the late Francis P. Blair, and for other purposes. 

The m also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bill and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting secre- 
=y of the inten E E BD) filing and Lada 

oint resolution (S. filling an existing vacancy in the 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 82) in relation to ceremonies to be 
authorized upon the completion of the Washington Monument; and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

PUYALLUP BRANCH OF NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


Mr. DAWES. If there be no further morning business I move to 
proceed to the consideration of the Indian ap do. eager bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is er morning business 
on the desk of the presiding officer. ‘‘ Concurrent and other resolu- 
tions ’’ are now in order, and the Chair lays before the Senate the res- 
olution offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Van Wyck] yes- 
terday. It will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the of the Interior be di 

ts to or A, claim made by thre Northers Paine nubretot 
Joining and on account of what is known as the Puyallup Branch, built many 
years ago, until this Congress shall take action on the question of the forfeiture 
of lands granted to said road. 

Mr. CONGER. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the J oes aT bd 

The PRESID. pro tempore. question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from ‘Michigan. y 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, the matter involved in the reso- 
lution would seem so plain that there is no necessity that it should be 
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referred to any committee; and just at this stage of business, if it be 
referred to so important a committee as that on the Judiciary, it would 
be almost impossible probably that it should receive action by that 
committee and then action by the Senate at this session. 

The request in the resolution issimple. Itinvades no rights and im- 

ils none on the part of this railroad company, while it may in an 
important matter protect the interests of the Government. The reso- 
lution relates to some lines which were built by what is known as the 
Puyallup Branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad fora coal-road. The 
road was built six or seven years ago, and never until this time have 
they come to the Department asking for the appointment of commis- 
.sioners with the view of obtaining patents for the land. It was not 
built at the time with the idea that it was to bea portion either of the 
main line or of the branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It was 
built from an interior point to an interior point. If it were a portion 
of the Cascade Branch, which we claim it can not be, then it would be 
allowing a railroad company to go from any point of its road where 
lands were extremely valuable and build a few miles and obtain pat- 
ents for landsalong that line, and might possibly never connect or build 
at the other end of the branch. 

These lands are valuable. They are coal lands, worth at least $20 
„per acre, and far more than that. Any portions that may not be coal 

ds are among the finest timber lands in Washington Territory, and 
in that event they are worth $20 per acre and more. Where is the 
injury or harm to this railroad company in asking the Department to 
withhold the sanction or the recognition of the railroad company as 
having any title to the lands until Congress shall have acted upon the 
question which is now before both branches regarding the forfeiture of 
the land grant? 

I do not know what the action of the Department might be should 
nothing be done here; but we do know that this company never con- 
templated until within a few weeks that they had any title to these 
lands. It has not been ized by them as being a portion of their 
main line or their branch, and was not builtas such. It was built for 
the purpose of reaching certain coal-fields and as a local road, and the 
best evidence of that fact is that the railroad company suffered these 
lands to remain for six or seven years after the road was built without 
any application for them. 

Is it to be supposed that the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
coming up at times for inspection, if they had title or could secure title 
to the lands given them upon thirty miles of this railroad, would have 
suffered that matter to rest year after year until six or seven years had 
elapsed and until the time that there became danger that the American 
| through Congress would declare a forfeiture of the lands they 

not properly earned? At that juncture, and not till then, we find 
this company importuning the President of the United States to ap- 
point commissioners, and the commissioners were aegis There- 
fore it is proper for the Senate at this time to ask that the issuing of 
‘patents or certificates shall be suspended until there shall be at least 
‘some action of this Congress as to the question of the forfeiture of the 
lands. 

These are the simple facts in regard to the matter. There is no ne- 
cessity that I should go further into details. This road is not a portion 
-of either the main line or branch. The company never for six years 
claimed that they had any title to these lands. Even if they do now 
come with a pretense of claim, when the whole matter is being inves- 
tigated and is to be settled by the action of this Congress, it becomes 
necessary and proper that we should at least ask a suspension, they hay- 
ing lain silent for six years seeking no recognition of a title to these 
lands. Now, is it injustice to them to ask that they shall wait a few 
weeks until Congress shall have considered this matter and declared 
what the policy of the Government is to be in regard to the lands which 
are claimed to be forfeited by this railroad oompany 

Mr. CONGER. Accepting the statement of the Senator who has 
just taken his seat, y this is a matter which one branch of Con- 
gress should not act upon in this abrupt and direct way, affecting 
claims to lands, without the investigation of a committee. The best 
argument I could advance is what the Senator has said himself. I as- 
sume that every word the Senator has said in regard to the facts of this 
case is true, and I do not know but that it is all true, and that the 
‘Senator understands it; but it seems to me something like the case of a 
Western lawyer, who told the jury when he was addressing them that 
‘in that case there were three distinct facts, two of which were true. 
It may be one of that class of cases. 

Mr. President, I doubt myself whether the Senate of the United States 
by a resolution has any right to direct the officers of this Government. 
In short, if there is any question at all about the proposed action of the 
Departments it di solely and entirely upon the legal rights of the 
parties, and the Committee on the Judiciary is a very proper one, if 
there is any necessity for any inquiry on the subject, to report to the 
Senate its opinion upon the question. 

I will not by any statement in regard to the facts delay the Senate 
longer, for I have no doubt that the proper disposition of this resolution 
is to have the report of a proper committee. y 

Mr. SLATER. I trust t this resolution will be passed by the 
Senate without a reference toa committee. As I understand the facts 


it is not an unusual thing to request a Department to withhold action 
in view of contemplated legislation on some particular subject. That 
is as far as I understand this resolution goes. 

I do not know what may be the actual facts in relation to this par- 
ticular section of the Northern Pacific Railroad, whether it has been 
built fully within the terms of the lgw or not; but there is a question 
that lies behind this, and not only this particular section but every other 
section of that road that has been received by the Department, or rather 
I should say for the acceptance of which commissioners have been ap- 
pointed since 1879. As I understand the decisions of the court of last 
resort, it has been decided on one or more occasions that statutes making 
grants to railroad corporations to aid in the construction of railroads 
and for other purposes are to beconstrued both as a conveyance and as 
law. ‘The original grant to the Northern Pacific prescribed that the 
construction of the road contemplated in the grant should be completed 
within a specific time. It provided the machinery for ascertaining 
whether the road was completed and when completed and how it was 
to be ascertained. 

If, then, this statute was a law, the law was that this road should be 
completed in ten years, or in 1876. Not being completed in thattime, 
I should like to ask the question by what authority the Department or 
the President of the United States made appointments to receive any 
subsequent section of the road? The law was that the road was to be 
completed in ten years from 1866, or in 1876. I think either the 4th 
or the 2d of July, 1876, was the time fixed for it. That being the law, 
and the grant being a conditional one, depending on the condition that 
the road should be then completed, the converse must be true, that if 
the company did not complete it within that time it should not be en- 
titled to the land. That being the statute, it seems to me that the 
President of the United States had no right and no authority toappoint 
a commission to receive any section of the road after the expiration of 
the time the statute prescribed within which the road should be built, 
and in that there was an exercise of authority not granted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This resolution does not go further than simply to ask a suspension 
of the isspance of patents on this particular section of the road, twenty 
or twenty-five miles, where lands are of great value, until there may 
be some legislation here; not limited to any particular time, but during 
the consideration of pending legislation. 

I do not know but that it ought to have gone further and asked for 
an investigation of the whole question, by what authority the Execu- 
tive of the United States since 1876 has appointed commissioners to re- 
ceive any portion of this road. It was a subject properly belonging to 
Congress. The law had ceased to have force by reason of its limitations, 
and the power to receive and to act upon it, it seems to me, was certainly 
by the strongest possible implication taken from the executive depart- 
ment when the time expired within which the road was to be con- 
structed according to the conditions contained in the grant. While I 
am desirous that the resolution shall be passed, I have not thought 
proper myself to initiate any steps looking to an investigation, but as 
the question presents itself to my mind it is one that merits considera- 
tion and investigation not only in regard to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road butin respect to all the land-grant railroads. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DAWES. _Is it in order now to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6092) making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent of the Indian Department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 


WILBUR F. M’DANIEL. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I wish to call up the McDaniel resolution, 
which went to the Calendar yesterday. I suppose it will not provoke 
any discussion, as it was very fully discussed before it was referred to 
the committee, and there are no new facts to be presented. It is very 
necessary to have another person in the force of this body in place of 
Mr. McDaniel. I ask that the resolution be put on its passage. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Nevada asks unan- 
imous consent that the pending order be laid aside informally, in order 
that the Senate may consider the resolution referred to by him. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears no objection, and the resolution is 
before the Senate. 

The resolution was reported from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate with an amendment, in line 
2, after the word ‘‘may,’’ where it occurs the second time, to strike ont 
“five” and insert ‘‘nine;’’ so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the service of Wilbur F, McDaniel, provided for by Senate reso- 
lution of May 20, 1879, be terminated May 9, 1884, and the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed el ne out of the contin t fund of the Sen- 
ate, for the aid and support of the said Wilbur F. McDaniel, who was disabled 


for life while in the service of the Senate as a page, the sum of $750, to be paid 


to Rey. Wilbur F, Watkins, of New York city, in trust, for the above-mentioned 
purpose, 

The amendment was agreed to. ’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to give anotice. I desire to 
say to the Senate that next Monday, at the completion of the morning 
business, during the morning hour, Í shall move the Senate to take up 
the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor sta- 
tistics. 

It will be remembered that some six weeks ago or more a bill of the 
same substantial character, re by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, was under ussion and had been under discussion 
for a few days. Other business intervened, and upon objection made 
by the Senator from Delaware it was placed under the operation of the 
ninth rule, so that there is a difficulty in reaching that bill. Meanwhile 
the bill to which I now refer has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, and re- 
ported back unanimously, and it is the desire of that committee that 
the House bill be taken up and discussed and acted upon instead of the 
bill previously reported and partially discussed by the Senate. 

Several Senators have indicated a desire that we have early action 
and that they will be ready to express such views as they desire to sub- 
mit next Monday. It is also intimated that the discussion, so far as 
they are concerned, will be very brief. So far as I know very little 
time will be taken, and I hope that the Senate will be ready at that 
time and willing that the motion which I shall then make shall be 
adopted. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator will not press that against the 
Indian appropriation bill, which may not be completed to-day. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should not expect to do so successfully if I should 
make the effort. I hope it will be understood that we shall begin the 
bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Indian appropriation bill will be disposed 
of to-day, but I am not certain about that. 

Mr. CALL. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the 
pending bill, that I may submit the remarks of which I gave notice yes- 
terda; 


y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida asks unan- 
imous consent that the pending order be laid aside informally, in order 
that the measure to which he referred yesterday may be taken up for 
the purpose of his submitting remarks thereon. 

Mr. DAWES. I uppoo that the universal usage of the Senate re- 
quires that I should yield to this, and I shall therefore yield myself if 
the rest of the Senate will. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Florida. The Indian appropriation bill is 
temporarily laid aside informally, and the Senate proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1044) to establish a university of medicine at 
the capital of the United States, in the District of Columbia, for the 
advancement of science and the discovery of improved methods of treat- 
ment and cure of di x > 

Mr. CALL. Imove that the Committee on Education and Labor—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill itself is not before the Sen- 
ate, having been referred to the Committee on Education and Labor; 
but, if there is no objection, the Senator from Florida will proceed with 
his remarks. 

Mr. CALL. I move to discharge the Committee on Education and 
Labor from the further consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Florida to discharge the committee. If no objection be 
made the motion will be considered at this time. e motion being 
pending, the Senator from }"lorida is entitled to the floor upon it. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I send to the desk the bill as I have mod- 
ified it, and ask that it be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill to establish a university of original research and of medicine as a part of 
the Smithsonian Institution, at the capital of the United States, in the District 


of Columbia, for the advancement of science and the discovery of improved 
methods of treatment and cure of disease. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
America in Congress assembled, That the sum of $1,000,000 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, to be he rovided, as a perpetual endew- 
ment fora university of original research and of medicine as a part of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at the capital of the United States, in the District of Columbia’ 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, and 
the same shall be paid or expended at such times and in such amount as shall 
be directed by the dent of the United States, for the erection of suitable 
partain; as the same may be necessary, for the use of the said university of 
original research and of medicine as a part of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
to purchase ground for the same. 

Src. 3. That the interest on the said sum of $1,000,000 shall be annually paid 
for salaries of the professors and for the expenses of such university, including 
the expense of experiments in all methods of treating disease, in testing and 
proving the effects of ial agents of every kind, and for such hospitals as 
may necessary for the purposes of such institution; the said expenses to be 
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determined from time to time by the President of the United States and the 
trustees of such university. . 

Sec. 4. That the poea chairs in said university shall be open to all schools 
of medicine and all methods of treatment and cure of disease. 

Seo. 5. That the allopathic, homeopathic, and eclectic schools of medicine 
shall all be represented in the professor’s chairs of said university, and freeand 
impartial opportunity afforded for the scientiticand practical proof of the value 
of each of such schools of medicine, and of their methods and processes, and 
for the proof of any and all new discoveries of remedial agents and methods of 
treatment, the end and purpose of the establishment of this university being to 
stimulate researches into all methods for the cure of and to furnish 
scientific and practical evidence of the effects of all remedial agents, and to ap- 
ply the severest processes of reason and experiment to all alleged discoveries 
and remedial agencies for the cure of disease and the relief of mankind from 
suffering and for the improvement of the public health. 

Src. 6. That the of trustees shall decide what professorships shall be es- 
tablished; and whenever any system or method of cure of disease shall obtain 
any considerable hold on the public mind, it shall be the duty of the said board 
of trustees to allow the professors of such system to appear at this university 
and submit the same to scientific examination and practical experiment and 
props ; and the expense of the same shall be paid out of the interest of the sum 

nereinbefore ares for the annual expenses of the university. 

Sec. 7. That suitable hospitals for the treatment of diseases according to the 
methods of all syste’ and for experiment with all remedial agents, shall be 
established, and a careful and accurate record kept of all medicines adminis- 
tered, and the effect of the same, and an accurate and correct and minute state- 
ment made of the condition of the subject of the treatment, and of his disease 
and symptoms, and if the treatment or experiment is upon a person in 
health, of his condition in this hoe gure to the end that facts ma thered in 
such numbers as to afford a sound basis for reasonable conclusions in reference 
to all systems and remedial agencies, both those now known and such as may 
hereafter be discovered. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, influenced by the wishes of learned men 
in Europe and America who with signal success and great ability have 
devoted their lives to the interpretation of the order of Providence and 
nature in their relations to human life and health and the application 
of this knowledge for the benefit of mankind, I consented to introduce 
the bill now before the Senate and to present for the consideration of 
the Senate the reasons which in their judgment so connect this measure 
with the preservation and protection of the public life and the ‘‘com- 
mon defense’’ as to demand its favorable consideration by intelligent 
legislators. I now present some considerations in favor of its passage, 
with. the statement that the thoughts here presented are those of 
others, and that I have no claim to any other credit than that of 
putting them together and of a sincere sympathy with their objects 
and with their confidence that if not now it will not be long before 
the people of this country will unite in the demand that, with ade- 
quate means, with higher and severer processes of reason, and more 
accurate and extended observation, the United States of America shall 
join in that splendid march of observation and discovery which they 
are now making of the malign causes of disease, suffering, and prema- 
ture death, of the efficient means of their prevention, the prolongation 
of human life to its natural limit, and the protection of the public health. 

The founders of this Government have left to us a legacy of wisdom 
in their recommendation to us in the first days of the Republic not to 
neglect the establishment and support of institutions for the diffusion 
of knowledge. And now, when the public life and health and comfort 
and prosperity depend on knowledge, when applied science, turning 
away from the means and appliances for the destruction of mankind, 
seeks to preserve and strengthen and improve the race, their advice and 
instruction derive new force. 

General Washington, in his first annual message, says: 

Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with me in opinion that there is 
nothing which can better deserve your patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature, Knowledge is in every country the surest of public happi- 
ness. Whether this desirable object will be best promoted by affording aid. to 
seminaries already established or by the institution of a national university, or 
by any other expedients, will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of 
the Legislature. 

Again in his eighth annual address he says: 


Our country, much to its honor, contains many seminaries of learning, highly 
reputable and useful, but the funds by bee which they rest are too narrow to com- 
mand the ablest performance in the departments of liberal knowledge for the 
institution contemplated. 


In his second annual message Mr. Madison said: 


While it is evident that the means of diffusing and improving useful knowl- 
edge form so small a proportion of the expenditures for national purposes, I 
+ * * will call your attention to the advantages of superadding to the means 
of education provided by the several States a seminary of learning instituted 
by the national Legislature within the limits of their exclusive paiio 
Such an institution, though local in its legal character, would be universal in its 
beneficial effects, 


In his seventh annual message he says: 


The present is a favorable season also for pene 
lishment of a national seminary of learning within the District of Columbia. 
Such an institution claims the patronage of Congress as a monument of their 
solicitude for the advancement of knowledge, without which the blessings of 
liberty can not be fully enjoyed or long preserved. 


Again in his eighth annual message Mr. Madison says: 
The importance I have attached to the establishment of a university within 
this District on a goale and for objects worthy of the American nation induces 


me to renew my recommendation of it to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress. 


John Q. Adams said: 


Among the first, perhaps the very first, instruments for improving the condi- 
tion-of men is knowledge, and to the acquisition of much of this knowledge 
+ è è public institutions and seminaries are essential. Moral, political, intel- * 
lectual improvement are duties assigned by the Author of our existence to social 


in into view the estab- 
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no less than individual man. For the fulfillment of these objects governments 
are invested with power, and to the attainment of this end, the pr ve im- 
provement of the governed, the exercise of delegated powers is a duty as sacred 
and indispensable as the usurpation of power not granted is criminal and odi- 
ous, 

Bacon in the Instauratio Magna says: 

Man, the servant and interpreter of nature, does and understands so far as 
he may have observed respecting the order of nature in things or in his mind, 
and further he has neither knowledge or Fore: 

Truth is the daughter of time, not of authority. No wonder that these 
spells, authority, traditions, have so bewildered men that they have not dared to 
hold direct intercourse with things. 

It would indeed be disgraceful to mankind if after such parts of the material 
world had been laid open which were unknown in former times, so many seas 
traversed, so many countries explored, so many new stars discovered, philos- 
coy oF the intelligible world should be circumscribed by the same boundaries 
as before. 


It is manifest that the human understanding creates itself much trouble, 
nor makes an apt and sober use of such aids as are within the command of 
man, from whence infinite ignorance of things and innumerable disadvantages 
arise. * * * With all our industry we should endeavor if haply this same 
commerce of mind and of things (than which a 
found upon earth, at least among earthly agams oy are by an 
tirely restored, or if they might at least be brought to terms o 
spondence, 

The bill for the establishment of a university for the encouragement 
and support of original research and medical science, founded on the 
inductive system of reasoning and provided with all the means for ex- 
periment and proof of remedial agencies for the cure and relief of suf- 
sien and disease, is intended to meet and provide for a necessity for 
which private agencies and foundations are inadequate. It is based on 
the proposition that the first and highest and most beneficent object of 
human effort, so far as this world is concerned, is the preservation, pro- 
tection, and development of human life. 

PRESERVATION OF LIFE. 

It needs no argument or demonstration to prove that to preserve and 
protect, develop and improve, human life is the only true object of all 
institutions of government and of law. 

The first impression which reason teaches us is that in the economies 
of nature there are things, agencies, and powers which are hurtful and 
destructive of human life, and others which are preservative of it. 
Man soon discovers that there are poisons which destroy life and there 
are conditions which preserve it; that bad air is poisonous; that there 
are which suffocate; that pure air and exercise preserve and 
strengthen the body. The mind, the power of thought, is affected by 
the health of the body; hence the Roman maxim, ‘‘A sound mind in a 
sound body.” If this be the essential and absolute condition of life here, 
if government and law and institutions are depending on it, it follows 
that it is more the object of government or associated effort than any 
other, and that the public health is chief among the necessary ends and 
purposes of government, for the preservation of the public health is the 
preservation of the public life as well as the individual life, of which 
it is but the te. Hence, also, it follows that the science or art 
which ascertains the means and cies and conditions of preserving 
life is the most dignified and the highest of all sciences, and most de- 
serving of government aid, direction, and regulation; and that if it be 
within the reach of human effort to give to it accurate and correct modes 
of proof and processes of reason, no expense and no amount of labor and 
care is too great to expend in attaining or advancing this result. If 
there be conditions of health and remedi cies which cure or re- 
lieve or modify disease, the same processes of reason which enable us 
to discover these must enable us by careful experiment and proof to 
ascertain their conditions and define their limit. Unless the economies 
of nature which reason discovers to us, unless the laws which reason 
enables us to discern are illusory and intended only to mislead and de- 
ceive us and to baffle reason, unless some mysterious cause or power, 
ever changing, renders generalization untrae and impossible, there must 
be a law, a principle, for the relief of suffering and cure of disease, 
whether it be by the specific effect of drugs or medicines or the appli- 
cation of electrical or magnetic power, or conditions of diet and exer- 
cise, or the combination of all, is immaterial. It is the law, the princi- 
ple, the rule, that is important, the extent or limit of its influence, 
the conditions and qualifications of its existence. 

THE NOBLEST EXERCISE OF MAN. 

Herein lies the field for the noblest exercise of human reason and 
human effort; the subject for the most accurate and careful research 
and for the exercise of the most subtle and the highest powers of rea- 
son. How shall we discover the effect of different medicines and drugs 
on the human organism except by the largest and the most patient 
induction from facts; how ascertain the antidote or cure for poison or 
the many and terrible diseases which afflict humanity and destroy 
health and life and make calamity of such long life, except by constant 
experiment by scientific and conscientious men, and by a record of these 
experiments from one century to another? 

KNOWLEDGE DOES NOT DIE. 

If the economies of this world were that knowl and all progress 
died with the scholar or philosopher who had e it; if invention 
and art and learning perished with every generation, and each succes- 
sion of human life was compelled to commence anew with the first 
impressions of the senses and the first thoughts of the mind, unaided 
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and untaught by the experience and observation and knowledge of 
those who had gone before, there could apparently be no progress, 
The mythological fable of Sisyphus with his stone ever returning to 
its place would find its realization in human life and human effort. 
And we could well afford to confine our public efforts and to limit the 
sphere of combined or associated effort, or of the force of government, 
which is only the combined effort of all to the protection of life from 
violence and external causes and of property and personal relations. 
But we have no reason to believe that this is the divine economy which 
governs the world. 

We can discover nothing inthe things which surround us, nor in our 
own reflections, which leads to the conclusion that knowledge is not in- 
tended forthe permanent and successive developmentand improvement 
of the human race. We have no reason for believing that the laws or 
conditions of life and health, the development of human life, are more 
uncertain and less within the power of A PE and reason than the 
laws and principles which govern with immutable certainty the physi- 
cal power of nature, and which every day are being discovered with 
absolute certainty and applied to the comfort and improvement and 
benefit of mankind. 

LAWS OF LIFE WITHIN REACH OF KNOWLEDGE, 

Shall we conclude that in the divine economy the powers of elec- 
tricity, the forces of air and water and fire, the properties of metals, are 
controlled by laws within the reach of man’s discovery and observation for 
his comfort and benefit, and that the causes which affect life and health, 
bring inexpressible suffering and sorrow and grief, are removed beyond 
his reach; that they are altogether uncertain and illusory; and that 
this vast field of thought and effort lying at the foundation of all prog- 
ress is a sealed book to patient and devoted and reverent effort and 
research? Such conclusions have no warrant in the other economics 
which surround us. - They find their only support in the constant re- 
currence of disease and death, in the general experience of the failure 
of science and art to cure disease and relieve suffering, in our knowl- 
edge of the terrible maladies which scourge the race and sweep heca- 
tombs of all ages and conditions to an untimely and premature grave. 
But before we accept such a conclusion from these premises we must 
consider well whether they properly result from them, whether they 
may not result from other imperfect and negligent processes of assumed 
science and art, whether our educational processes are not themselves 
so imperfect as to demand imperfection and uncertainty in the dis- 
covery and application of the laws of life and health. The physical 
forces, the mechanical arts, do not discover themselves; they are not 
known except by patient study, by long and thoughtful observation 
and experiment. How much greater must be the effort, the research, 
the educated thought, and the patient and minute experiment which 
shall discover and generalize the facts from which proceed the laws 
which create, regulate, control, and modify the subtle causes of disease 
and death! What vast amounts of labor, what great effort, do we’ 
expend to create death and suffering and disease and want in the 
machinery of war as compared with our efforts to discover and learn 
and apply the laws which preserve life and prevent disease and suffer- 
ing and want! How ignorant and indifferent to the already discovered 
sanitary laws and the disease and contagion which come from crowded 
homes, from cities compactly built, from the absence of pure air, from 
extreme want and poverty, from bad habits and bad food, from the 
license to murder and torture the uninformed which the laws now give 
under the pretense of encouraging new and useful inventions! These 
would seem to be causes sufficient in themselves to account for the tail- 
ure of medical art and science in the constant recurrence of premature 
and untimely death within our own experience, and for the saturnalia 
of death and suffering around and about us. 


PRECEDENT ACTION OF GOVERNMENT. 

If we look to the precedent action of the Government in former Con- 
gresses we find abundant warrant for the passage of this bill for the estab- 
lishment of a national university of original research and of medicine 
for the preservation of life and the cure of disease and relief of suffering 
and the proper care of the public health. Congress has already estab- 
lished a National Board of Health and made large appropriations. It 
has established marine hospitals and military hospitals for the treat- 
ment and cure of disease and to prevent contagion and infection. It 
has made provision and appropriated money for the preservation of 
animal life and for the cure and extirpation of disease in the domestic 
animals which are the subject of property. Large amounts of money or 
public land—which is the same—have been appropriated for general 
education. There is, therefore, no want of precedents for the exercise of 
legislative power in the passage of this bill. 

The bill pro the establishment of a university of original research, 
including medicine, in the District of Columbia, where the United 
States has entire and exclusive power, where no objection can be made 
of an invasion of the power of the States. The measure, therefore, is 
left to stand on its own merits, without objection for the want of prece- 
dents or of constitutional power. 

Unless, therefore, it be true that there is no medical science, no art, 
which can cure disease or diminish suffering or prevent contagion and 
infection, or unless we believe that the science and the art have already 
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reached their utmost possible limit of sears or unless it be true that 
private agencies are entirely adequate to accomplish all ary ance 
the conclusion can not be resisted that it is the duty of Congress here 
and now to make such laws as will best protect the public health and 
the lives of the people. And if within the exercise of its p: con- 
stitutional power and without invasion of the territorial rights and 
power of the States, there can be an exercise of legislative power which 
will benefit the people of all the States, which will elevate the standard 
of medical knowledge, which will increase and improve and give ac- 
curacy and certainty to our knowledge of disease and its causes and its 
prevention and cure, assuredly there can bè no objection to it. 
MEDICAL SCIENCE HAS NOT REACHED ITS LIMITS, 

We come thus to a consideration of the adequacy of the means pro- 
posed to the objects here stated. It is unnecessary for us to consider 
whether medical science has attained its utmost possible limit of be- 
neficent action, nor the question whether private effort or State law is 
sufficient to do all that can be done in furthering the progress of medi- 
cal science. We have no reason for believing that the presence of ob- 
servation and experiment in all parts of the world and through all 
possible agencies, public and private, would exhaust the infinite varie- 
ties of nature in the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, and the 
unseen but powerful causes which affect life on our planet. 

LAW OF HUMAN EFFORT, 

We only know there is a divine economy, a law of beneficent result to 
human effort; that benevolent purposeand effort reveal beneficent causes 
and effects in all that relates to humanity; that to contend with and 
endeavor to extirpate disease and suffering and want is the primal law 
of our existence; that the weapons with which we are armed to wage 
this conflict are reason, educated reason, trained thought, recorded ob- 
servation; that whatever the form in which the public powers or forces 
of Government are ) aissi they must be so adjusted that in all things 
educated reason and conscientious and intelligent purpose and effort to 
protect human life not only from external violence, which is its least 
formidable enemy, but from the subtle and more dangerous enemies of 
want, disease, and untimely death, shall be in the ascendant and sub- 
ject all other forces to its control. 

If there be such a thing as beneficent progress or an advancing civili- 
zation it must surely be in this direction—in the discovery and appli- 
cation and placing within the reach of all the knowledge of the laws of 
life and death, of health and disease, of suffering and enjoyment. It 
must be in concentrating on the individual all the powers and influ- 
ences which protect him from disease and suffering, poverty and ex- 
treme want. 

EQUALITY OF LAW AND INEQUALITY OF FACT, 

The cry of an equality of right before the law when there is neither 
equality of enjoyment of right nor of comfort, when the equality before 
the law is barren of the fruits of comfort and health but coexists with 
extreme want and sore distress and poverty of a great body of the 
people, the exaltation of the few and the accumulation into their hands 
of all real power, is a mockery and a satire too bitter for humanity. 
Universal republican equality before the human law and universal 
inequality, want, disease, and poverty before the divine fact does not 
consist with the great law of beneficent civilization taught by the Divine 
Master and the Great Teacher when he said: ‘‘ Another commandment 
give I unto you; thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
thy mind, and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Let us cease to talk about an equality before the law when the 
things which the law affects and concerns are neither the equality of 
right nor the possession and enjoyment of anything real and tangible; 
when right under the law gives neither land nor homes nor food nor 
clothing, nor the possession of the fruits of labor, nor the opportunity 
to labor, nor just and equal compensation for labor, nor health, nor 
life, nor the knowledge of the means of preserving and protecting life 
and health, and let us address our legislative power within the just ex- 
ercise of its defined limits and consistently with our politico-economic 
laws to such things as will best protect the great body of the people | P9 
from their real enemies—from want and ignorance, from disease and 
suffering, from untimely and premature death, from a want of com- 
pensatory employment and the absence of just compensation for labor. 

Whenever and however within the just limits of our constitutional 
power we may directly or indirectly beneficially affect and promote the 
interests of the great body of the people in these practical benefits, I shall 
gladly contribute to it. In that direction and with the hope of aidin; 
these beneficent and practical results of improved health, of diminish 
suffering, of longer life, of more joy and brightness and less sorrow—of 
a higher physical life and better mind and conscience, among all people 
and in every home, however humble or however great—I shall vote for 
the passage of this bill, confident that it is on the flood-tide of that ad- 
yancing civilization which rests on the Great Master’s teaching, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

CAUSES WHICH OBSTRUCT SCIENCE. 

I am entirely incompetent to trace the course or progress of the 
science which seeks to preserve and protect human life in relation to 
the subtle causes ofidisease. It is, however, obvious that d tic 
opinion, the pride of opinion, self-interest, the wide and profitable 
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field which the suffering of mankind opens to the cupidity of im- 
posture and fraud, are causes which obstruct the progress of medical 
science and give to it with the thoughtful and scientific mind a 
reputation for imperfection which does not necessarily belong to it; 
but far more than these is the absence of a wide and ever-extending 
system of patient and thoughtful observation and experiment, and its 
careful and faithful record, which must constitute the only possible 
means for any discovery of the principles which must be the basis of the 
law of health and life, of disease and death. The recorded observa- 
tions, the facts, must precede generalization, and without generaliza- 
tion there can be no science. 

If no two cases are alike, if the conditions of disease or life and 
health with every individual are peculiar, and no remedial agents or 
methods of treatment and care will have the same effect on any two 
individuals, then each case must be tentative and experimental, and no 
previous knowledge of other cases will be of use. There can then be no 
science and no art in this direction, But this is well known not to be 
true. We know that poison inserted in the veins produces approxi- 
mately the same effect, but we do not know the precise conditions 
which modify such effects. 


CERTAINTY OF PROGRESS. 

We know that constantly thereare discoveries in the animal and vege- 
table and mineral kingdom of qualities and properties having specific 
effects on the human organism. We know that every human being is 
more or less an observer and discoverer of facts relating to life and health 
and disease and qualities and properties in the earth and in the air. 
Why should we not have an institution or school which should at least 
be open forthe record of those observations, for examinations and exper- 
iment on them, for subjecting to the test of patient experiment all obser- 
vations and the qualities and properties of things in the earth and in 
the air relating to disease? If some things have specific properties 
which are specially destructive of life, why is it not reasonable te 
assume that there should be others which are preservative in precisely 
the same degree? 

If, as we know, it is within the reach of patient and zealous effort to 
benefit and improve mankind, for what purpose and to what end is this 
provision made in the economy of nature? What warrant have we for 
the opinion that it will stop short of the extermination of disease, of that 
millennium in which there shall beno pain, nor disease, nor want. Shall 
we limit by the experience of the past the beneficence of Providence 
and nature in their relations to the future of our race? To reason thus 
is to deny all hope of man’s progress. 

The means by which this benefit occurs is obvious tous. War destroys 
mankind; exposure, exhausting effort, and privation, extreme want, 
hunger, and insufficient clothing, bad shelter, we know are destructive 
of life. We seek to remove these hurtful causes, and we find that still 
there are subtle, if not more powerful, enemies to life and health. 
The patient path of discovery and research finds them in bad habits, 
bad air, bad diet, and in the condition of crowded cities. 

A valuable scientific journal makes the following statement: 

“ Longevity and premature decay are doubtless influenced by the food 
and general habits of the people, and by temperature and other local 
atmospheric conditions, although all these may be modified and brought 
under control by attention to sanitary laws and appliances. Artificial 
atmospheres are in fact created in cities according to the char- 
acter of the buildings, the air-space allotted in them, and the mode 
of ventilation and draining, as well as by the width of the streets, the 
sewerage, and other sanitary arrangements. Moreover, the hereditary 
constitutions of the citizens become in after generations affected by the 
condition of the cities in which they and their forefathers have lived. 

‘* The facts and figures before us point to many of the causes for so great 
a variation in the death-rate as has been shown to exist in different 
cities. A large death-rate will in most cases be found to be the com~ 
panion of defective house accommodation, ventilation, water supply, 
sewerage, or scavenging. Thus, for instance, St. Petersburg, wich 

population of nearly a million, and the high death-rate of 35.2 per 
1,000, is without sewerage, and its water supply is taken from the river 
Neva, more or less contaminated by percolation from the subsoil. 
Cairo, with a death-rate of 37.2 per 1,000, is supplied with water from 
the Nile, having no sewers, and the sewage filtering through the sub- 
soil into the Nile above the water intake. Vienna, with a death-rate of 
29.2 per 1,000, has an average of sixty people in each house, or twice 
as many as in Paris, while the ratable value of the houses in Vienna 
is only one-sixth more than those in Paris. Pekin, with a death-rate 
of 50 per 1,000, is without proper sewerage, water ane street clean- 
ing, or other proper sanitary arrangements.’’ 

PROTECTION OF LIFE BY THE STATE, 


By what processes of argument or reason shall we continue to affirm 
that all the powers of Government, the power of associated and com- 
bined effort, shall be directed to the protection of the individual life 
against external violence, but that the destruction of the same life by 
internal causesis an improper object of public effort, of legislative AAA, 
when the latter is far more destructive than the former? The proj 
tion is that against war and its dire evils the State must use al the 
public power to protect the people, but against the pestilence which 
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flieth at noonday and slays its tens of thousands there can be no public 
effort. 

How shall we in reason vindicate our assertions that upon the tariff, 
upon internal revenue, upon the adjustment of taxation, upon exchange 
and commerce and its instrumentalities, currency and money and public 
and private credit, for the purpose of regulating the just distribution 
of the products of labor, so as to secure to each individual or to the 
greater part a just proportion, and thus promote the general welfare of 
the State, we may expend all our time, but no effort shall be made to 
preserve and protect the life which is to be thus benefited, no effort to 
protect and preserve unimpaired the health which alone will enable 
the people to receive and enjoy the just distribution of the fruits of 
labor when the other economies shall have reached it. We must have 
laws and public economies which will secure compensation to labor, but 
none to enable the laborer to live. We must have laws to provide the 
State with men for her armies and for public defense, but none to in- 
crease, protect, and preserve their vigor and health. 

These propositions have no foundation in that reason which directs 
mankind toward the truths of life and the means for its preservation 


and perpetuation. 
LIMITATIONS OF POWER. 


Our Government and our institutions and laws affirm that we have 
discovered that the protection of the individual and the general wel- 
fare are best conserved by a division of the powers of government, and 
vesting those which are local and relate to the local and domestic rela- 
tions of the people in State governments, and those which are general 
and concern the whole in a government over the whole. 

Around each of these governments orseries of powers we havesought to 
create by constitutional guarantees and prohibitions an impassable bar- 
rier to prevent encroachments by one upon the other. Few reasonable 
persons, I apprehend, will question the beneficent effect of this division 
of the public powers and the importance to each individual of its entire 
preservation. But the use of the vast revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment, although derived from taxation upon the people, with a wise econ- 
omy, for the diffusion of knowledge among them for the preservation 
of their lives and their health, can not in any way impair this division 
of the public powers nor overthrow these barriers. 

There can be no reason why the States, having the right to exclude 
the contributions made by the General Government, should not consent 
to accept and use a benefaction for their people. 

The diffusion of the knowledge how to preserve life, how to exclude 
disease, how to relieve suffering and pain, how to prevent and destroy 
the pestilence which itself destroys, can never primarily affect or im- 
pair the distinctions of government or the distributions of its power. 
But here in the District of Columbia, where the national Congress is 
by an organic law vested with all power which can be constitutionally 
exercised over the people in its territorial limits, we should be faithless 
to the great trust imposed on us of advancing the happiness and well- 
being of the hundred millions of people who will soon inhabit our 
country if we should neglect to foster and provide every agency which 
will increase and advance and perfect the knowledge of man of those 
things which are essential for the protection and preservation of human 
life, and for the diffusion of that knowl free to all the people. 

It is here, indeed, that the republic of letters, of science, of useful 
inventions and art should be established, here the advanced thought 
of mankind should find a home, and foundations for the patient and 
profound and exhaustive application of experiment and investigation 
and induction to all science and art should be established, to the end 
that it may go out on the wings of the morning free to all our people 
and to all the world. 

FRUITS OF PATIENT STUDY. 

We shall find by an examination of the fruits which in this our age 
have proceeded from the patient investigation of disease and the causes 
which destroy life and concern the public health, that the conclusions 
which have been reached demonstrating the beneficent effects of patient 
and recorded observation are abundantly sustained, and that a wide and 
illimitable future of happiness and exemption from the great enemies 
of mankind seems to be opening to us. 

I extract from the Scientific American of the 16th February of this 
year the following article: 

MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE, 


The publie generally was not a little when, something over two 
years ago, a German professor announced he had made such in 
the microscopical examination and cultivation of different forms of bacilli and 
bacteria as to lead to the hope that thereby a means might be found of checking 
consumption, typhoid fever, and many yo Hk diseases, when established, or for 
their prevention, as small-pox is so largely preventable fe vacci. n. Since 
that time European savants have been yet more diligently follewing up this line 
of Lianne ene ff many different forms of micro-o: have been success- 


which was a virulent poison in one form, for a cular organization, might 

be innocuous to another, and vice versa. The end sought in these investigations 

is to so trace the immediate causes and propagators of all diseases as to materi- 

aly, aid in their prevention and cure, the theory being that inoculation with a 

of a certain disease will overcome the more viru- 
lent, and eat paoata danger from that disease. 

ge thus ol has thus far also been of almost incalculable 

it in the treatment of all diseases, especially those of a contagious nature. 

It was to ersari care information in this field that distingui French and 

German scien visited Egypt during the cholera of last summer; freely en- 


dangering their lives in the prosecution of investigations in the hospitals and 
lazarettos of Cairo and Alexandria. It is greatly to be regretted, however, that 
American e are contributing so little to this branch of the world’s knowl- 
edge in this eminently humanitarian field, concerning which we quote as fol- 
lows from the Sanitary Engineer: 

“It is a shame that while these investigations are being pushed in Germany, 
France, and Great Britain nothing of the sort is going on in this perry? oy 
good commencement which was made in this direction by the National rd 
of Health having been totally abandoned for want of funds, while at the same 
time our } ative tinkers are at their wits’ end to know what to do with the 
surplus in the Treasury. 

“ Little by little the patient workers in European laboratories are tracing the 
life histories of the minute organisms which are found in the blood and tissues 
of men and animals affected with various diseases, and are learning to distin- 
guish those which may be said to cause disease from those which only accom- 
pany or follow it. 

“They have shown thata certain form of pneumonia is caused by an organisin 
so minute that it appears only as a hardly perceptible dot or speck under the 
most powerful microscope, and yet which, nevertheless, they have cultivated 
in a series of tubes, and with the sixth or seventh culture have produced in ani- 
mals pneumonia precisely like the case with which they started, showing that 
it breeds as true as wheat would do. Professor Quist, of Helsingfors, announces 
that the extremely minute particles of vaccine matter can be cultivated in the 
same way outside the living body and with the retention of their specific pow- 
ers; and if this discovery be confirmed, it solves the problem Fey reste by the 
Grocers’ Company of London, who offered a large prize for the discovery of 
such a process. 

“The last discovery of this kind is announced by Dr. Struck, of Berlin, who 
has been beng A the micro-organism which appears to be the cause of a Sard 
fatal disease which sometimes affects the bones and marrow of man, and is 
known to su ns as acute osteo-myelitis. 

‘The peculiarity of this organism is that it produces no apparent ill effects 
when inoculated in animals so long as the bones are sound. But if a bone in 
the animal is crushed or injured a few days before the inoculation is practiced, 
the injured limb is rapidly affected by the germ, and death follows in from ten 
to fifteen days. 

“ The fact that in order to produce this specific osteo-myelitis we must not only 
have the specific germ present, but must also have a certain damaged condition 
of the tissues, is a very suggestive one, as indicating a possible explanation of 
the fact that in other specific diseases, such as diphtheria or typhoid, only a few 
out of many persons exposed to the specific cause may suffer any ill effects, 
The soil in which the seed is planted must be of the right kind and in proper 
condition or the seed will not multiply. For some of the specifie germs an in- 
flamed tissue affords the most favorable conditions; as, for instance, in diph- 
theria, where a slight sore throat from ordinary causes appears to strongly pre- 
dispose to an attack. Others, again, flourish in feeble and poorly nourtebed 
persons, whose bl is thinner and paler than in health, while still others 
appear to select as their favorite victims the ruddy and the strong, those who 
are apparently in ae health, although such cases are exceptional. Those 
who have been breathing 2 gre air laden with the emanations of cesspools, 
or of sewers of deposit, which are only another form of cesspools, or the air at 
overcrowded tenements, which contains almost as much foul organic matter as 
that of the cesspool, have been preparing in their own throats and lungs and 
blood a suitable medium for the growthtand reproduction in countless num- 
ber of these deadly little parasites. 

“Much remains to be done in the study of the conditions under which these 
germs preserve their vitality and ey outside the living body; in fact, we 
are only on the threshold of this part of the inquiry, and yet it is precisely this 
which is of the greatest interest to the health officer and sanitary engineer.” 


NEGLECT A CRIME. 


What a wide prospect of results beneficial to our race is here pre- 
sented. Who shall say that if in the economies of nature these hidden 
causes of fearful pestilence and the means of their prevention are within 
the reach of patient and laborious investigation, how great will be the 
criminality of that neglect in those who have power, which shall per- 
mit them to remain undiscovered for the want of adequate means to 
prosecute their study and investigation? 

ANALOGY FROM PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND ART, 

Ir, on the other hand, we look into the progress of discovery and in- 
vention in the physicial sciences and the arts, which are open to a 
smaller degree of patient effort and observation, we have abundant 
warrant for the belief, indeed we may almost say for the certain assur- 
ance, that the like progress will result from the same application of 
public aid to the advancement of that science which is devoted to the 
protection of health and the preservation of life. 


INVENTIONS OF A HALF CENTURY. 


The number of inventions that have been made during the past fifty years is 
unprecedented in the history of the world. Inventions of benefit to the human 
race have been made in all ages since man was created; but, looking back for 
half a hundred years, how many more are crowded into the past fifty than into 
any other fifty since recorded history! The perfection of the locomotive, and 
the now world-traversing steamship, the telegraph, the telephone,the audiphone, 
the sewing-machine, the ph h, chromo-lithographie printing, the cylin- 
der printing-press, the elevator for hotelsand other many-storied buildings, the 
cotton-gin and the spinning-jenny, the reaper and mower, the steam-thrasher, 
the steam fire-engine, the improved process for making steel, the application of 
chloroform and ether to destroy sensibility in painful Surgery cases, and so on 
through a long catal e. Nor are we yet done in the field of invention and 
discovery. The application of coal-gas and petroleum to heating and cooking 
operations seems to be only trembling on the verge of general adoption; the in- 
troduction of steam from a great central reservoir to general use for heating and 
cooking has been in part a success; the navigation of the air by some device 
akin to our present balloon would also seem to ured, and the propulsion 
of machinery by electricity is even now clearly indicated by the march of ex- 

riment. 
PeThere are some problems we have hitherto deemed im le, but are the 
mysteries of even the most improbable of them more subtle to than that 
of the ocean cable or that of photograph or telephone? e talk by cable 
with an ocean rolling between; we s] in our voices to friends a hundred 
miles or more from where we articulate before the microphone. Under the 
blazing son of July we produce ice by chemical means, rivaling the most solid 
and crystalline production of nature. Our surgeons graft the from one per- 
son’s arm to the face of another, and it adheresand becomes an integral portion 
of the body. We make a mile of white printing paper and send it on a speol 
that a perfecting printing-press unwinds and prints, and delivers to you, folded 
and counted, many thousand per hour. Of a verity this is the age of invention, 
.— Scientific American. 


nor has the world reached a stopping place yet. 
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INVENTION AIDING SCIENCE. 


We may form some idea of the aid which the progress of invention is’ 


giving to natural science and discovery by a consideration of the late 
invention of the electric microscope, which is thus described in the 
Scientific American: 

The electric microscope has, in fact, made it possible to exhibit in a most at- 
tractive form the appearances presented by minute natural TH n when placed 
under the most powerful magnifying glass. Indeed, the difficulty with which 
Mr. Link had tocontend on Sa! y was the smallness of the screen joer which 
his pictures were thrown. For instance, only a small section of a butterfly’s 
wing could be shown at a time, although the screen was as large as the size of 
the entertainment court would permit, while the living organisms in a spot of 
waterand the mites in a small piece of cheese were enlarged until they presented 


a perfectly appalling spectacle toa timid mind, The capabilities of the appara- 
tus may be imagined from the fact that the eye of a fly was presented in a form 
not less than four million timesits natural size. Theelectric microscope, which 


is worked by an ordinary primary battery, may be said to have extended almost 
indefinitely the possibilities of presenting in an attractive and instructive man- 
ner the wonderful facts of natural science. 


[Scientific American, April 12, 1884.) 


THE ECONOMICS OF DISEASE, ETC,—ITS COST IN GROSS. 


This may be estimated in several ways, and includes a number of factors. It 
has been calculated by statistical hygienists that of the cases of di now cur- 
rent in civilized communities, about one-third could have been prevented by 
intelligent sanitation. pesonel or general, In ouropinion this estimate is too 
low, rather tban too hi għ; but take it at one-third, then the actual loss to these 
patients or their families is represented by one-third the wholeamount paid doc- 
tors, nurses, &c., in a community, plus the loss of time. whatever that may be. 

But this is a the first item in the bill of charges. One-third of all the in- 
vestment locked up in beens so dispensaries, asylums, homes, &c., could be 
placed to profitable and productive use were the laws of health observed. Much 
more than this; numerous limited localities, vast tracts of fertile land, now 
shunned or but partly tilled, because of their ill-repute on the score of health, 
would be doubled, quadrupled, in selling value and producing power were 
they made free from the poisons which infest them. illions of acres of the 
finest soilin the United States are | ping Sie by reason of the paludal poisons 
which are generated about them. Yetthereis strong testimony that systematic 
action on a e can Overcome miasms, 

We have spoken only of disease, but we must also take into account the se- 
quel of disease in destroying ability to work, and thus casting the heavy ex- 

nses of permanent invalidism on the family or the Commonwealth, or by a 

atal result depriving the community of a life which would have a 
value as capital applied to the production of wealth. This has been the subject of 
calculation by political economists in England and Germany, and in both coun- 
tries they have reached the conclusion that the value of an unskilled laborer, at 
25 years of age, to his country is $1,200. In other words, thisis the average sum 
which such a n will contribute during his life to the wealth of the commu- 
nity in which he lives. Now, if we suppose one-third of the deaths in a commu- 
nity are preventable, we can readily see how much richerthe community would 
be were it to exercise the necessary prophylaxis. 


SHALL WE BEAR NO PART IN IT? 


Shall we in the presence of these mighty agencies for the promotion 
of the happiness of mankind of all ages, sexes, and conditions; of these 
beneficent powers for the diminution of suffering and the prevention 
and cure of pestilence and disease; of this splendid work of humanity— 
shall we bear no part init? Withan overflowing Treasury, shall we 
say that the performance of the public trust committed to us of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia does not require of us a proper care 
for the protection of the public health and the individual life of the 
people who are the subjects of this power? Shall we maintain, if this 
trust can be so performed and this power so exercised that beneficent 
results shall come to all the people of all the States, that this benefi- 
cial effect of the exercise of an admitted power here is a ground of con- 
stitutional objection? 

While we are exercising the power of ascertaining the cause of disease 
in animalsand of preventing contagion and infection through foreign and 
interstate commerce, shall we find refuge in an objection of a want of 
constitutional power to discover and prevent and extirpate the causes 
of human disease, contagions and infections? 

The commerce which is now limited only by the boundaries of the 
world and the extent of the human race forbids such athought. The 
civilization and the industrial progress and the arts and sciences which, 
disdaining the dogmas of abstract declarations of equality and right, 
seek to bring comfort and the necessaries of life and health and longer 
life to every individual in the State, forbid it and demand that the powers 
of the State within the just limitations of an organic law should have 
these objects in view. 

THE MEANS BY WHICH IT MAY BE DONE, 

It is obvious that the continuous, severe, and patient observation of 
disease, the long series of careful experi t over widely separated 
fields and subjects, is practicable and efficient only under highly organ- 
ized and competent agencies; that as knowledge is continuous and does 
not perish with each generation, so must be the means. by which it is 
obtained and increased be continuous; and that the means for such agen- 
cies are beyond the power of individual combination, and can only be 
secured by great and permanent foundations established and maintained 
by Government. 

The intellectual processes must be of the highest order, and the sub- 
jects on which they shall be exercised must be gathered from all parts 
ofthe world. Where death and pestilence hold their high carnival, there 
must the patient and devoted student go for experiment and observa- 
tion, and report to the foundation to which he belongs. Educated and 
trained observers must observe and record the symptoms and experi- 
ments. Educated and trained men of the hi t thought must ex- 
amine and classify and generalize these facts. the prevention of con- 


tagious and epidemic diseases worth the expense? Shall the cholera 
and yellow fever and other scourges be allowed to develop themselves 
until they pass beyond the reach and control of human science, or shall 
the means which a beneficent Providence has made dependent on our 
own energies remain unused ? 

If the premises we have laid down rest, as we claim they do, on the 
already achieved results of science and patient effort, then the edu- 
cated mind of every country will soon demand that the care of the pub- 
lic health shall be one of its chief objects; then will it demand that the 
only possible agencies which the Divine Providence has allowed us, and 
the all-sufficient agency shall be used. That is the means, agencies, 
and the opportunity for applying and recording observation and experi- 
ment on all the facts and symptoms of disease and its cause and cure. 

BIOLOGICAL STUDY. 

Without enteringinto the field of controversy, I will refer here to the 
authority of a great name in physical science, which deserves the high 
respect which it has acquired in science. Thomas H. Huxley, in his 
lecture on biology, says: 

Now I mention another bearing of biological knowledge, a more practical 
one in the ordinary sense of the word. Consider the theory of fafections dis- 
ease. Surely that is of interest to all of us. Now the theory of infectious dis- 
ease is rapidly being elucidated by biological study. It is possible to produce 
from among the lower animals examples of devastating diseases which spread 
in the same manner as our infectious p praa an and which are certainly and un- 
mistakably caused by living organisms., This fact renders it possible, at any 
rate, that that doctrine of the causation of infectious disease which is known 
under the name of “the germ theory’ may be well founded; and, if so, it must 
needs lead to the most important practical measures in dealing with those ter- 
rible visitations. It may well that the general as well as the professional 
public should have a sufficient knowledge of biological truths to be able to take 
a rational interest in the discussion of such problems, and to see, what I think 
they may hope to see, that to those who possess a sufficient elementary knowl- 
one of biology they are not all quite open questions. 

Let me mention another important practical illustration of the value of bio- 
logical study. Within the last fo years the theory of agriculture has been 
revolutionized, The es of Liebig and those of our own Lawes and Gil- 
bert have had a bearing on that branch of industry the importance of which 
can not be overestimated; but the whole of these new views have grown out 
of the better explanation of certain processes which go on in plants, and which, 
of course, form a part of the subject-matter of biology. 


Inanother work onanimal automatism Mr. Huxley uses these eloquent 
words: z 


Moreover, I urge that a thorough study of human physiology is in itself an 
education broader and more comprehensive than much that passes under that 
name, There is no side of the intellect which it does not call into play ; no 
region of human knowledge into which either its roots or its branches do not 
extend; like the Atlantic between the Old and the New Worlds, its waves wash 
the shores of the two worlds of matter and of mind; its tributary streams flow 
from both; through its waters, as yet unfurrowed by the keel of any Columbus, 
lies the road, if such there be, from the one to the other, far away from that 
northwest passage of mere speculation in which so many brave souls have been 
hopelessly frozen up. 


We can form some idea of the condition of the kindred sciences which 
are necessary for the proper care of the public health, which is the public 
life, from the following statement of the same distinguished scientist: 


I think that sound and poston instruction in the elementary facts and broad 
principles of biology should form a prominent part of the artscurriculum. More- 
over, às I have already said, I have no sort of doubt that in view of the relation 
of physical science to the practical life of the Pere day it has the same right 


as theol ,law,and medicine to a faculty of its own, in which men shall be 
trained to fessional men of science. * * * The establishment of such a 
faculty would have the additional advantage of providing in some measure for 


one of the greatest wants of our time and country. I mean the proper encour- 
agement and support of original research. The other day an emphatic friend of 
mine commi f to the opinion that in England it is better for a man’s 
onal paospeess to be a drunkard than to be smitten with the divine dipso- 
mania of the originalinvestigator. I am inclined to think he was not far wrong. 
And be it observed that the question is not whether such a man shall e as 
much out of his abilities as his brother of like ability who goes into law or engi- 
neering or commerce; itis a Yoo rane of living or starving. If a student of my 
own subject shows power an opony I darenot advise him to adopt a scien- 
tific career, for supposing he is able to maintain himself until he has attained 
distinction, I can not give him the assurance that any amount of proficiency in 
the biological sciences will be convertible into the most modest bread and cheese. 

with other branches of 
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s n, whose immense w n 

n the thread of applied science, is far behind France, and infinitely in 
rmany. 

Let us consider briefly the import of this statement that the knowl- 
edge, theapplied science on which not only the immense wealth, that is 
all the production, comfort, and happiness of the people of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States depend, but upon which also the health, 
lives, and vigor of their people depend, is so neglected and so without 
pae aid and recognition, says the greatest and most devoted fol- 

wer of that school of science which seeks to interpret nature and to 
apply science to the practical wants of man that he who undertakes it 
must do it at the risk of starvation. 

If this fact of the dependence of these great interests on knowledge or 
applied science is true; if this is the decree and divine economy which 
an all-wise and beneficent Rulerof the World has established—and who 
shall gainsay or deny it ?—what further need for argument to demon- 
strate that it is the duty of those who give direction to the combined 
efforts of the whole people to direct toward the attainment of 
those ends upon which both their prosperity and life depend ? 

Now let us turn for a moment to see what is being done in other 
countries for bringing applied knowledge into immediate connection 
with all the people and training them into its knowledge and use. 


bad, or perhaps wo: 
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I extract the following from that most valuable journal the Scientific 
American: 


[From the Scientific American, March 8, 1884.] 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN SAXONY. 


The amount of attention given to purely technical education in Saxony N 
shown by the fact that there are now in that kingdom the following schools : 
technical high school in Dresden, a technical state institute at Chemnitz, ae 
art schools in Dresden and Leipzig, also four builders’ schools, two for the man- 
erate of toys, six for ship-builders, three for basket weavers, and fourteen for 

aking. 

Besides these, there are the following trade schools supported by different 
trades, foundations, endowments, and districts: Two for decorative painting, one 
for watchmakers, one for sheet-metal workers, three for musical-instrument 
makers, one for druggists not pharmacy), twenty-seven for weaving, one for 
machine embroidery, two for tailors, one for harbore aul and hair-dreasers, three 
for hand-spinnin ‘for straw-weaving, for wood-carving, four for steam- 
boiler ee six for female handiwork. There are, moreover, seventeen 

technical advanced schools, two for gardeners, eight agona and twenty- 
six commercial schools. (Deutsche Industrie Zeitung, No. 3.) 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

A publie institution can alone supply those sciences which, though rarely 
called for, are necessary to complete the circle, all the parts of which contribute 
to the improvement of the country, and some of them to its preservation. 

Since Jefferson wrote these words the sciences have with every year 
come to perform a vastly more important part in the improvement and 
preservation of the country, and to-day they are the chief ministries 
to the life and comfort of our people. eir immediate connection with 
the daily life of the people in their preventive influences and the neces- 
sity for their cultivation and for their support and encouragement, and 
the diffusion by the cy of Government of the knowledge they ac- 
quire, is well illustrated by the following statements from a valuable 

per read by Dr. John G. Johnson, of Brooklyn, before the Medico- 
Society of that city, in relation to poison from the use of canned 
goods, The paper and a letter of S. P. Holt, of New York, under the 
title of ‘‘Canned goods poisoning,’’ ought to be published and circu- 
lated over the whole country by Congress. Dr. Johnson says: 

Having had in my ela six cases of corrosive poisoning from the y gave 
of canned tomatoes, and finding that none of our works on toxicology 
any maon on the dangers of canned 
works accessible furnished anything to guide the physician on the subject after 
consulting the chemist and former chemist of the board of health of Brook] 
and gaining no information from them, it was thought proper that I pour 
brin, ae matter before this society, from which have emanated so many laws 
ben al to the community. 

The aain the French Govereiseas has taken with regard to the danger 
from lead poisoning in the cans can be best judged from the regulations estab- 
lished by the director-general of customs of France: 

“The consul commission of hygiene, to whom the question has been 
submitted, is convinced that, so far as the public health is concerned, there are 
serious objections to permitting the sale of products which from the contact 
ee pees or with surfaces containing lead might become the cause of poison- 

ing.’ 
Mr. 8. P. Holt, in his pamphlet, says: 

There is nothing that so earnestly and importunately calls for immediate 
action upon the part of our law-makers as some action looking tothe protection 
$0) rer ———. from lead poison. Not a human being within the reach of our 

ee 9 ulation, except those interested in the improper (and I trust soon to 

be uniaw al) method as at present used, but would sign a petition praying for a 

all be thrown around an article of consumption so universally 

, 850 porn poisonous as the great, very great, Leena 6 of canned 
goods. That article of food amounted last year to $300,000 

The results of extensive tests of vegetables and fruits oe up in cans soldered 
in the usual way, made by the Boston Institute of Technology, have shown that 
salts of lead are germinated by the contact, and the fruits, &c., thus become 
dangerously poisonous, 


Again, the necessity for the support and encouragement of original 
research and applied science in the protection of the public health will 
be seen from the rt of Consul Lambert of the epidemic which de- 
rey hs the people of t the town of San Blas on the Pacific coast of Mexico 


a The vomito appeared at San Blas, an island on the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, after the absence of a century. The town had 3,000 inhabit- 
ants. One-third of those who remained died, says the American con- 
sul, in his report of March of thisyear. So violent was the disease that 
in a large tage of cases death occurred simultaneously with the 
first warning, and while the person was feeling well and looking com- 
paratively well. Vomiting generally appeared simultaneously with 
the attack, and many are said to have choked to death. It partook 
more of the nature of pyæmia, and attacked the stomach as the object- 
ive part with more malignity than the ordinary black vomit, but at a 
different stage. The consul says heis constrained to believe in the 
germ theory, and that the inoculation may have been so fatal that being 
taken up at once into the circulation its effects operated preon as 
any other deadly poison. The important results reasonably to be ex- 
pected from an adequate foundation for the continuous pursuit of knowl- 
edge may be realized from a consideration of the results of enlightened 
inquiry and effort in the past even with inadequate means. Previous 
to the discovery of Jenner it is recorded by Russell, in his history of 
medicine, that in one year two millions of persons are reported to have 
died of small-pox. In Iceland it destroyed one-fourth of the population, 
and the capital of Thibet, in the East, was deserted for three years 
because of it. 

Instinctive admonition to use the instrumentalities which Providence, 
in the order of nature, has either already discovered or placed in our 
power to discover, is contained in the history of the Black Death, the 


s, and none of Chaves m 


great plague of Europe in 1347- 
Work and Wages, says: 


The Black Death is alleged to have had its origin in the center of China in about 
the year 1333, and is reported to have been accompanied by various phenomena, 
in the earth and atmosphere, of a very novel and destructive character, such, 
indeed, as were noticed as long ago as in the p! es of Athens and the simul- 
taneous visitations at Rome or the mortality which prevailed in Northern Eu- 
rope near three centuries before our era—and at the terrible lence which 
visited the known world in the of ih oe cre So, in later times, the cholera 
and influenza were to lar spots in India or China, which had been 
oes by earthquakes, as Justinian's plague was said to have had its origin 
at um. 

Nearly every infectious or contagious disease which has desolated mankind 
arope, to have had its origin in the East and to have traveled slou thence to 

rope, although the yellow fever is said to be a product of the West. Itisalleged 
ore it reached the West the Black exhausted itself in the place of 
its e Like most other plagues it was infinitely more destructive = oes 
commencementof its career than after it had endured foratime. * * 
are told that it killed the strong * * * as with Asiatic cholera hae it ris 
most virulent; many of those attacked perished 
had developed its most characteristic symptoms. It appears, indeed, and the im- 
pression is confirmed by scientific research. that when some new infection or 
contagion is developed the whole eo anak ar ie liable to the assaults of 
the disease, and that sometimes it may totally as in all likelihood the an- 
cient occupants of the ruined cities in Central America naro Ga oa peared with- 
out ap. any sign, other than their stupendous buildin eir existence. 

The Black Death, as our forefathers called it from the 

which a; on the skin when the bloodand tissues had t 


*48. Thorold Rogers, in his book on 


ly, and before the disease 


August in 
a seaport town of Devonsh: 

The mortality was enormous “and helina: a a is probable that one-third of 
the population The imm consequence was a dearth of 
labor and excessive wages. Crops rotted in the fields, cattle and sheep roamed 
at large, and land eat out out of cultivation. Butthe p) dies, Se aahghee of sani 
has put an end to the worst ravages of a disease 

THE ORDER OF PROVIDENCE AND NATURE. 


than five centuries ago. 

In this effort I have endeavored to advance the purposes of the noble 
spirits who are associated throughout the world in the great work of a 
reverent, patient, and laborious effort for the interpretation of Provi- 
dence and nature in the advancement of man in comfort and well-being 
in his life on this earth and hereafter, and as a feeble tribute to the labors 
of one of that band of now gone to his rest, whose soul through- 
out a long life knew no other aspiration than that of faith and hope in 
an ascending progress of the human race, in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, toward the final goal of a relief from crime and disease and sor- 
row, through the faithful use, in subjection to the Divine will, of the 
faculties bestowed on man for his development and improvement. 

In every age there have been men who have seen in the world and 
Divine Providence some other purpose than the creation of agencies to 
destroy life and create grief and suffering, who regard the powers of 
government, whatever may be their limitations, as intended for benefi- 
cent purposes, and who can see nothing but good in the discovery of 
truth and its diffusion among mankind and its application to their 
‘wants and necessities. Ofsuch men were Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe. Allof these considered the beneficent use of govern- 
ment to be its great object, and chief paves. its agencies the discovery 
and diffusion of knowledge among the peopl e by the aid of the public 
money. They were not afraid to intrust the power of expending the 
public money for this object to the Federal Government. 

I shall be content if I shall have done something toward directing the 
attention of the people to the importance of original research and ap- 
plied knowledge in all the departments of human effort, and especially 
toward that most noble of all pursuits, its application, under the most 
certain conditions, to the protection of the public health and the relief 
and prevention of disease. have no fear that the intelligent and 
thoughtful mind of the people will find fault with the judicious and 
prudent expenditure of the public money for these ends, due regard be- 
ing always had to its being in conformity with the distribution of power 
under our distinctive system of Federal and State governments. 

DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE BY GOVERNMENT. 


An opinion is entertained by many that the discovery of truth and dif- 
fusion of knowledge is not one of the proper objects of government; that 
no information should be obtained by government and disseminated to 
the people except such as relates to subjects as to which there is power in 
the National Government to make laws. 

If we examine the ground of this opinion we will find that it has no 
foundation in reason, and will not bear the test ofexamination. Those 
who maintain it will not pretend to vindicate it by the assertion that 
it is not absolutely necessary to all the interests of society and the in- 
dividual that the truth in relation to life and health and comfort and 
all economies should be ascertained. Neither will they assert that 
when kpown it should be confined to a few and withheld from the mul- 
titude. They must base their opinion, if they desire it to rest on any 
other ground than a mere prejudice, a dogmaticassertion, on the ground 
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that individual effort is a more successful agency and better adapted 
to accomplish results requiring great expenditure and continuous effort, 
often extending from age to age, than associated or combined effort, and 
we see that in this analysis of their thought it assumes an impossible 
form. 

But some persons insist that although combined or associated effort 
is necessary to obtain results beyond the power of individual effort, yet 
this association should be voluntary as contrasted with involuntary as- 
sociation, which they assume to be the principle of government; that 
the voluntary association of the individual contrasted with his invol- 
untary performance of a public or private duty has some special effi- 
eacy; but under our form government is a voluntary association of 
the people for public purposes, subject to an agreement that the com- 
bined and associated effort of all should be directed by the opinions of 
the greater part. And here again we find the analysis equally assumes 
an impossible form. The fact whether one of a minority voluntarily 
or involuntarily performs a public duty does not affect the perform- 
ance of the duty so long as it is performed. 

Some persons, again, insist that the combined and associated effort of 
the whole people organized in the form of government must be limited 
to the protection of the individual and the public life against external 
violence, to the agencies of war, military defense and force; and that 
while it is safe and proper for this purpose to intrust the control and 
direction of this organized force of the efforts of all the people to gov- 
ernment, and to create great armies for its control, yet it is unsafe for 
the people that their common efforts should be directed to the discovery 
of truth and its application to the necessities and wants of the people 
and the diffusion of knowledge among mankind. That is, the use of 
power for malevolent and destructive purposes is safe and right, but its 
use for benevolent and beneficent objects is unsafe and wrong. 

Again, this analysis of their thought assumes an impossible and un- 
reasonable form. I take no part in such opinions. They have nocon- 
nection with any just or reasonable theory of State rights and power, or 
of national power and right. The distinctions between the two are 
broad and palpable, and they need never interfere with each other— 
both were intended for beneficent objects. The exercise of power and 
force and subjection, and the exercise of the power of giving and ac- 
cepting or rejecting, differin their nature and all their qualities. Power 
demands subjection; giving demands nothing, and can be exercised only 
with consent. The States can never be destroyed by being aided and 
built up. The people can never be injured by having their wants more 
abundantly supplied with the fruits of their own labor, nor by having 
their health and vigor improved and their lives prolonged by protection 
and immunity from pestilence and disease. Great public objects can 
never be as well accomplished by individual effort as by the associated 
effort of many persons. Voluntary association of a part can never be 
as effective as the organized association of all the parts in the form of 
government for beneficent purposes. 


FALSE THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT. 


Now let us examine that theory of government which holds that 
the protection of the public health and the public life from anything 
but violence is a tyrannous and dangerous usurpation of power and an 
unnecessary and wasteful expenditure of the public money. 


OBJECTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


What are the objects and purposes of government? Are they con- 
fined to the protection of life, person, and p from violence 
either from individuals or nations? Do their powersextend to leading 
or in any way influencing the individual into other and higher modes 
of life? Must the advancement of a people, their protection and pre- 
vention from anything but violence, the increase of their activities, 
their improvement as a species, be left entirely to individual effort, 
and the power of combined or associated effort, of which the govern- 
ment is intended to be the most perfect form, be withheld from it? 
The answer to these questions will exhibit the true conditions. 

The Institutes of Justinian, from which the great body of the law is 
derived, lay down these propositions: . 

Jurisprudence is the knowledge of things divine and human, the science of 
what is just and unjust. 

The precepts of the law are to live honestly, to hurt no one, to giveto every one 
his due. The law is divided into public and rivate. Public law regards the 
state of the commonwealth. The people by the lex regia make a concession of 
their whole power, That law which natural reason appoints for all mankind 
is called the law of nations, because all nations make use of it. 


The law of nations is common to all mankind, and all nations have enacted 
some laws as businessand necessity required. 


We perceive then that from the earliest times the function of govern- 
ment covered those things which regarded the state of the common- 
wealth. We have found it wise in the p of time to divide this con- 
cession of the whole power from the Tera, the lex regia, and to distrib- 
ute some of it to the National Government and to reserve the larger part 
of it to the States, and the people in the several States have also seen 
fit to limit the power of the States in to their powers over their 


own people; but we have notand no people ever have or ever can deny 
to government or public law, whether State or national, the power and 
duty of regarding the state of the commonwealth as the proper subject 
for the exercise of its power, subject to the conditions of its organic law. 
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Hence we perceive that, whether the power be state or national, 
whether a republic or a monarchy, that which concerns the state of the 
commonwealth, whether it be the act of a private individual or the act 
of a great number; whether it be a great public calamity, a war, a pes- 
tilence, a famine, or an invasion; whether it concerns the state of the 
commonwealth as respects its ‘‘ common defense,’’ or whether it con- 
cerns it as respects its advancement in power and prosperity, which is 
the general welfare, must ever be the proper object of the power of 
government, and that under our system of States and of a national 
government, with separate and limited powers, so long as we avoid any 
interference with the power of the States and subject to this supreme 
limitation on all power. We shall find no want of authority for the ap- 
propriation of money for any object which concerns the state of the com- 
monwealth or on which the public life depends. Surely the progress 
of applied science leaves no doubt of the necessity of an institution of 
original research with adequate provision for continuous investigation 
and experiment. : 

I find the following statement in a public journal which, in view of 
the suffering which this country has sustained in former years and to 
which it is again liable, demands from intelligent and conscientious leg- 
islators careful consideration: 

BERLIN, February 19. 


The German sanitary commission which was sent to Egypt to study the nat- 
ure and causes of cholera, which after finishing its labors at Alexandria was or- 
dered to continue its investigations in India, has just forwarded a report from 
Calcutta where it arrived two or three months ago. The commission discov- 
ered the cholera — in a water tank at Calcutta, and found in the suburban 
vil where the cholera made its appearance the same microscopic organism 
had been discovered in the lower intestines of cholera victims in pt. 


I insist that this information, when verified in an authentic form, de- 
mands preparation and preventive legislation on our part far more than 
if we had authentic information that some great power was organizing 
the forces of war for our destruction. This preventive and preparatory 
legislation can only be effectively had in the form of a permanent in- 
stitution of original research, amply provided with all the instrumen- 
talities for the successful prosecution of its great and beneficent work. 

Russell, in his History of Medicine, says: 

Among modern tre cians there is no one who by his zeal and ering teers 
secured the love of his fellow-citizens in a higher degree than the late Professor 
Alison, of Edinburgh, and few whose opinions on any subject connected with 
the future prospects of medicine more weight with the public and the pro- 
fession. e wrote as follows: ‘' Our hopes of the increasing usefulness and efi- 
paps d of our art must depend partly onthe improvement of medical education 
and the more uniform diffusion through the members of the profession of the 
knowledge which we already possess, and partly also on the popes which may 
yet be a oe in two lines of inquiry in which our success has n as yetonly 
partial: , in the discovery of specifics which may counteract the different 
diseases and actions of which the body is susceptible as effectually as the cin- 
chona counteracts the intermittent fever, citric acid the scurvy, or vaccination 
the small-pox; and secondly, in the investigation of the causes of disease, 
whether external or internal.” 


How great will be the glory, how beneficent the contributions to 
suffering humanity, if in this the second century of the independence 
of the Republic the United States shall establish a university of origi- 
nal research, provided with all the means for exhaustive study and in- 
vestigation, and taking precedence of all peoples in the history of the 
world in this the first and highest of all the objects of human effort 
in relation to human life? 

I withdraw the motion to discharge the Committee on Education and 
Labor from the further consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to discharge the com- 
mittee is withdrawn. 

During Mr. CALL’s speech, at 2 o’clock, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida will please 
suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, being the 
bill (H. R. 2228) to remove certain burdens on the American merchant 
marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for other 
purposes, in respect to which the pending question is the appeal of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am informed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CAMERON] that the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] is necessarily 
absent from the city, and that he desires that the motion and the pend- 
ing question upon it shall go over until next Monday at2o’clock. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent of the Senate that the consideration 
of that question be postponed until 2 o’clock on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the pending order be postponed until 2 o’clock 
on Monday next and then be considered as the unfinished business. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. * 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent thatthe Senator from 
Florida be allowed to continue his remarks. 

Mr. DAWES. Is it necessary to take up the Indian appropriation 
bill by motion ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. DAWES. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that the Senator from Florida be permitted to con- 
elude his remarks, after which the Chair will entertain the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. DAWES. It does not make any difference which one is first. 

The PRESIDENT pro Is there objection to the Senator from 
Florida with his remarks? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALL concluded his remarks, as given above. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration of the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The bill (H. R. 2984) gee banger y pension to Apolline P. Blair, 
widow of the late Francis P. Blair, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DAWES. I move to take up and consider at this time the In- 
dian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the age as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6092) making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. DAWES. Task that the bill be read by paragraphs, and that 
the amendments reported by the Committee on Appropriations be acted 
upon as they are reached in order in the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be read by paragraphs, and that the 
amendments of the Committee on Appropriations be considered as the 
reading proceeds. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DAWES. Before the Secretary commences the reading of the 
bill, it may be in and I hope instructive tothe Senate to listen 
to a summary of its provisions, and the differences between the report 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations and the bill as it came from 
the House, as well as the differences of each of them from what the De- 
partment estimated would be necessary for the Indian service. 

The amount of estimates for the Indian service in all its departments 
is $8,466,809.91. The amount of the bill as it passed the House is 
$5,456,389.31. The Senate Committee on Appropriations have pro- 
posed amendments which increase the amount in the bill by $757,413.60, 
making a total, as reported by the committee for the Indian service of 
the present year, of $6,213,802.91. The amount appropriated last year 
was $5,373,655.91. The bill as reported is less than the estimates by 
$2,253,007. The bill as reported exceeds the act of last year by $840, 147. 
I have here the changes in detail. The facts are fully presented inthis 


table which I submit: 
Amountof estimates for 1885........ -r ` . $8, 466, 809 91 
Amount of bill as passed the House....... $5, 156,389 3i 

crease e the Senate Committee 757,413 60 

Total as reported to the Senate........ 213, 

T OF WOW TRI TBE A spscaussnnoncnicctacdcnesonorbatices Sone ces 5, 373, 655 91 
‘The bill as reported exceeds the act for 1884...........ccc weseeeesereeeseeees 840, 147 00 
The bill as reported, less than the estimates for 1855....................... 2, 253, 007 00 


The changes in amounts made by the committee in the House bill, are as fol- 
Ws: 


INCREASE MADE BY SENATE COMMITTEE OVER HOUSE BILL. 


Salaries of Indian A a e a E a a A A $1, 400 
Salaries of five Indian inspectors, restored.. 15,000 
Traveling expenses A 1,000 
Buildings at agencies and re 30, 000 
Crows....... 21, 000 
Kickapoos. 2,000 
Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes.... 12, 000 
Sioux of different tribes.................... 157, 000 
Confederated band of Utes... 10, 000 
Assinaboines in Apr ST Ore 5, 000 
Blackfeet, Bloods, a : 15, 000 
Turtle Mountain eee of C 10,000 
White Oak Point and Mille to e bands os Chippewas, 15, 000 
Charlos band of Flathead Indians.. “x 21, 000 
Gros Ventres in Montana........... 5, 000 
Indians at Fort Peck agency... 20,000 


Indians of Fort Hall reservation, 
Indians atthe Lemhi agency, Idaho 
Modoc Indians in Indian 1 Territory 
Shoshones in Wyoming....... A 2 
Shoshones in Nevada.. 
Popron, of Indian day and industrial schools, construction and re- 
r of buildings, and purchase of stock and sheep for schools...... 
Seubert of school at Arkansas City...... $ 
Supportof school at Forest Grove, Oreg. 
Support of school at Genoa, Nebr.. 
Support of school at Hampton, Va.. 
Support of Indian children at schools in the States, &c... 
Purchase of Kean’s Cafion property for school purposes: 
Employment of practical farmers among the Indians... 
Genera! incidental expenses in Nevada .. 
Indian Police... .....sccseeeecserereeeerseees 
Transportation of Indian supplies. 
To reimburse Ute removal fund for 


Borex 


22383388883 SESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSss 


poe en T 
3 3232833223388 88888 


e 
= 


To reimburse Ute removal fund for expenses for improvements of 
white settlers on lands in Utah selected for Uncom tes 
iat RSS to examine Indian reservations in Monta 


5 
3 
8 


tana and Da- 


ge 
g 


caused Ute massacre, 1879, payabl tof 
eir funds, $4, 419.10. by s SA 


To continue to Koring out the agreement with the Ute Indians, reap- 
propriation, $5, 
Payment of Indian homestead expenses.. 


. $2,000 

. 1,000 

hasi and teachers.. . 10,000 

Nav: support, making appropriations out of their funds... 30,000 

Shoshones and BannockS............:s..ccso.sssscccssopasoesersssao:sosessetsso 3,500 
Boarding-house for industrial school, Eastern band of Chaa 

000 

000 


757,413 60 

The following table shows the appropriations for 1884, the estimates 
for 1885, the amounts of House bill, and the amounts recommended by 
the committee: , 


Net increase over House bill..............0..ccsssesscecssesssesreesensereeccenece 


Table showing the appropriations for 1884, the estimates for 1885, the amounts of House bill, and the amounts recommended by the Senate committee. 


Object. 


Chippewas, Bois Forte bands... 

Chippewas of the Mississippi... 

pi eating arenie and Pake 
Choctaws.. 


P aaa Kiowan, ami CothanOOB sooo cen eases nacsnc nabs set teeepeenpenensen dacecun cesses esos "és 
yennes and Arapahoes........... 
Chickasaws. 


Appropriations, P Senate com- 
| TESA, Batten 8 House iisa mittee, 1885. 

$89, 400 00 $101,300 00 | $88, 900 00 $90, 300 00 

20, 000 00 30, 000 00 25, 000 00 25, 000 00 

15, 000 00 55/000 OB [lc La a 15,000 00 

6, 000 00 6,000 00 | 5,000 00 6,000 00 

11500 00 2000 00 1500 00 1300 00 
20,000 00 100, 000 00 20, 000 00 50,000 00 
40,500 00 50,000 00 40,000 00 40,000 00 

2,000 00 5,000 00 3,000 00 3,000 00 

97,400 00 313, 300 00 186, 400 00 233, 500 00 

——— 

T LEER 52,700 00 81,000 00 54,700 00 52,700 00 

40, 600 00 105, 700 00 41, 600 00 40, 600 00 

3,000 00 3.000 00 3,000 00 * 3,000 00 

14,100 00 14, 100 00 14, 100 00 14, 100 60 

25, 000 00 25,000 00 25, 000 00 25, 000 00 

25,166 66 25, 166 66 25, 166 66 25, 166 66 

zma) BSS) S65) RER 

oe ELA 69, 968 40 74, 678 40 69, 968 40 69, 963 40 

105, 000 00 156, 700 00 107,000 00 128, 000 00 

2) 875 00 2,875 00 2! 875 00 2, 875 00 

10,000 00 10,000 00 10, 000 00 10,000 00 
10,679 05 16, 209 45 12, 209 45 14, 209 45 

6,100 00 6,100 00 6,100 00 6, 100 00 

1,768 29 1,768 29 1,768 29 1,768 29 

1.100 00 1,100 00° 1,100 00 1.100 00 
amo) Swal gmo Za 
ae 188,100 00 10.0 oo | EPA aü 
00 

10,000 00 10,000 00 10, 000 00 10,000 00 

18, 456 00 3,456 00 3,456 00 3,456 00 
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Table showing the appropriations for 1884, the estimates for 1885, &c.—Continued. 


Appropriations, | Senate com- 
Object. TESA. Estimates, 1885. | House bill, 1885. mittee, 1885. 
| 
FULFILLING TREATIES.—Continued. 
$5,000 00 $5,000 00 $5,000 00 $5,000 00 
47,100 00 50,000 00 47,300 00 47,300 00 
37,500 00 53,000 00 34,000 00 34,000 00 
20, 647 65 20, 647 65 20, 647 65 20, 647 65 
400 00 400 00 400 00 400 00 
2,060 00 2,060 00 1,800 00 1,800 00 
51,000 00 51, 000 00 51,000 00 51,000 00 
8,070 00 8,070 00 8,070 00 8,070 00 
28,500 00 28,500 00 28,500 00 28, 500 00 
3,690 00 3,690 00 3,690 00 3,690 00 
11, 902 50 11; 902 50 11,902 50 11,902 50 
FR 5,000 00 5,000 00 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Eastern Shawnees... 1,030 00 1,030 00 1,030 00 1,030 00 
Shoshones and Bannocks. 29, 437 00 62,037 00 80,800 00 27,300 00 
Six Nations of New York. 4,500 00 4,500 00 4,500 00 4,500 00 
Sioux of different tribes. 1,742, 300 00 2, 301, 200 00 1, 646, 300 00 1, 803, 300 00 
Sioux, Yankton tribe.... 70,000 00 100, 000 00 65, 000 00 65, 000 00 
Utahs, Tabequache band , 720 00 720 00 720 00 720 00 
73,020 00 109, 420 00 63,020 00 73,020 00 
44,162 47 44,162 47 44,162 47 44,162 47 
4,000 00 4,000 00 4,000 00 4,000 00 
TAA TUGINE ERON serotoniin isese mapaos notaires vaasbacosacavenbis'basnastuneysimpbveneren etnitiendan devseviredobe sepr 2, 676,085 91 766, 826 2,640, 419 31 2, 825,919 31 
REMOVAL, SETTLEMENT, SUBSISTENCE, ETC. 
Apaches, &c., in Arizona and New Mexico.......c.ccceossssesorssevssecesseserseeonsesesseseegsrecensssepesesenesgs cesses 300,000 00 400,000 00 280, 000 00 280, 000 00 
Arapahoes, Cheyennes, r SNT E VA 413,000 00 500, 000 00 390,000 00 390, 000 00 
Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. 38, 000 00 60, 000 00 40, 000 00 40,000 00 
inaboines in Montana............. 15, 000 00 25,000 00 20,000 00 25,000 00 
Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans . 35,000 00 60,000 00 45,000 00 60, 000 00 
Chippewas of Lake Superior.. 15, 000 00 20,000 00 12, 000 00 12,000 00 
Chippewas of Red Lake, &c...... 15, 000 00 18, 000 00 12, 000 00 12, 000 00 
Chippewas on White Earth reservation. 8,000 00 10,000 00 6,000 00 6,000 00 
Chippewas, Turtle Mountain band........... 10,000 00 10,000 00 oie 10,000 00 
Chippewas, White Oak Point and Mille Lac band,............-ccsescossorssencosssrressesssesscsecessancennasecscenss|ereeesensseersarensesenses 25, 000 00 Sa 15,000 00 
Confederated tribes in Middle O n PE E RN 7,000 00 8,000 00 6,000 00 6,000 00 
D’ Wamish and other tribes in Washington Territo: 8,000 00 10,000 00 7,000 00 7,000 00 
Fiatheads and other confederated tribes .. 13,000 00 13,000 00 11, 000 00 11, 000 00 
PARDEE: COUALIOR'D DATE. D OEE E AAE T POENE E EE N WIRE AE EIAS E AE reece pada D e A EAE A EEN ARAT DOTO 21,000 00 
Gros Ventres in Montana.......... 18,000 00 25,000 20,000 00 25,000 00 
Indians of Central superintendency 18,000 00 30,000 18, 000 00 18,000 00 
Indians at Fort Peck agency.. 70,000 00 100, 000 80,000 00 100, 000 00 
Indians at Fort Hall reservati 20, 000 00 20, 000 15, 000 00 20,000 00 
Indians at Lem! 19, 000 00 19,000 15, 000 00 18, 000 00 
Kansas Indians 5,000 00 7,500 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Klamaths and Mı 6,000 00 6,000 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Makahs ......... 5,000 00 7,000 4,000 00 4,000 00 
Menomo: 5,000 00 10,000 4,000 00 4,000 00 
5,000 00 10, 000 4,000 00 5,000 00 
RV ERGOR ica let E ET, a) 35, 000 30, 000 00 b) 

Nez Pereés of J 20, 000 00 30, 000 20,000 00 000 00 
reés in Idaho... pdanesecidavccksseaiseres BR TOD OD I S EEEE ASEL IERE ONR 

bwa) smal LAA] Aa 

, 

11,000 BD, OOO 00 hast covsasstessenonen sees 10,000 

8,000 20, 000 8,000 

Sioux of Devil's Lake. 8, 000 20, 000 8,000 

S'Klallams. ies 5,000 6,000 4,000 

‘Tonkawas at Fort Griffin, Texas.... 3,000 4,800 10,000 

Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla tribes... 8,000 10, 000 7,000 

Yakamas and r Indians 20, 000 32, 000 15, 000 

Total removal, Wettlewsens, Mow. oo sss iaces wnacbe ciasansnssascdsoncsessbiisqorssessesinsaayabeses sun’ ipeo viser inbads] 608, 300 1, 200, 000 


GENERAL INCIDENTAL EXPENSES—INDIAN SERVICE. 


8883282888338 18! sssssesss 


22,000 00 40, 25, 25,000 

29, 000 00 45, 29, 29, 000 

1,500 00 Í; 1, 1,500 

5,000 00 8, 8,000 

1,000 00 3, 3, 800 

5,000 00 5, 5,000 

13, 000 00 18, 23, 000 

5,000 00 5, 5,000 

22,000 00 16, 16, 000 

i 10,000 00 10, 10, 000 

In Washington.. 15,000 00 14, 14,000 

In Wyoming ? 1,500 00 14, 1,500 
Total general incidental expenses... ......0...sereesese N TEE n PIENE 000 00 141,800 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Pay of Indian police..... ia 000 72,000 00 93, 600 00 
Vaccination of Indians. 800 be 1,000 00 1,000 00 
Transportation of Lndian suppl o0 50,000 00 | 300,000 00 
on oj supplies...... 00 
Purchase of stock for Indian tribes. WOO D0] IU 008 OO E EE S oe siodavodas 
SATO YOO TINTS ROOT NN oi cctv KE EE N E E A EEEE IO EEEE 50,000 00 
Payment of homestand Teen, CX pense, E E AEE EE A BOO OOS ee ee 1,000 00 
‘Prevention o 5,000 00 
C raed pi of irrigati: ditches, &c. 50,000 00 
201 ion of ir i 

Removal of Spokane Indians........... i peek 
Removing Indians and consolidating šaš 


Construction of bridges on Santee In 
Ea POETE Sosse ; yen Sevens vebnpaon a 
pais Indians in na, Suppo 
pane clerical work in Indian Off C@..-ccssssere RE SEL La D 
‘or commission to examine Indian reservations in Montana and Dakota............ 
To establish Seminole Indians in Florida upon homesteads. DO EAEE 


| 448, 800 00 803, 913 60 
' 
a The sum of $30,000 authorized to be expended for the Navajoes out of their funds in the Treasury of the United States. 


b The sum of $50,000 authorized to be expended for the Navajoes out of their funds in the Treasury of the United States. A 
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Table showing the appropriations for 1884, the estimates for 1885, &:c.—Continued. 


Object. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Indian day and industrial schools. 
Indian school at Carlisle, Pa... 


For the purchase of 
For the employment of practical farmers 


Toad Dadlints Schloss: AASS hemes EA ee 


The chiefand main increase and that which is most interesting to know 
is in the appropriation for Indian schools. The analyses of the appro- 
priations of last year and the proposed appropriations for the present year 
are as follows: 

INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Amounts appropriated for 1834. ............ssscececcorersvesssesneenenestecneestertenscess $675, 200 
Amounts for school buildings at Arkansas City and on Sioux reserva- 
tion in Dakota—reappropriations from 1883 aie 50, 000 
Amount expended from the appropriation for edu est 
of the Mississippi under act May 17, 1882..... $5,139 
Total appropriated and expended for 1884. 760, 339 


rted to the Semate.......ccs.ccccscces r 1,096, 600 


Am pias toe mia from the priation for educating chil 
ounts reapprop! m appro} ion for edu - 
m E GIS a E TE S pancesietocyenes 19, 961 
Total as reported to Senate for 1885..........-sersccseseeerssersveesenereneeeee 1, 116, 561 
Increase as reported over 18H4A.............c-serseeesenserdeeraneceteneancessseensnacereees 356, 222 
Increase exclusive of amounts for mpage P at Arkansas City and Sioux 
reservation (reappropriated) and for education of children west of 
the Mississippi under act May 17, 1882...... ree S e.. 421, 400 


I have also taken the pains to analyze the bill further, and to show 
under what heads this large amount is made: First, the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress under treaty, where the amount appropriated is 
fixed by the treaty itself, so that we have nothing to do with the 
amount but to fulfill our treaty obligations, amounts to $552,348.91. 
We have, however, under treaty, discretionary appropriations; and the 
amounts appropriated under treaty by Congress, where the amount is 
not fixed in the treaty but is left to Congress or the Department, is 
$2,094,237. The amount appropriated by Congress for the support of 
Indians as a gift, not required by any treaty obligation, but required 
by what we deem to be our obligations to the Indians themselves, is 
$1,316,500. The recapitulation of these sums amounts in the total to 
$3,963,085.91. This statement presents these items in detail: 


AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED BY CONGRESS, UNDER TREATY, WHERE AMOUNT TO 
APPROPRIATED IS FIXED IN THE TREATY. 


BE 

re pawns Kiowas, and Comanches... $30, 000 00 

eyennes and Arapahoes.. 20,000 00 

Chickasaws 3,000 00 

Chippewas, Bois Forte ba 14,100 00 

Cnipnewan, PIAA and tak 23608. 63 

an 

Choctaws.. aes 30,082 89 

Creeks.. 69, 968 40 

Crows. 30,000 00 

Towas 2,875 00 

Kickapoo: aero OS 

pPoos..... 

Miamies of Eel River.. 1; 100 00 

Miamies of Kansas. 1,768 29 

Omahas 10,000 00 

18, 456 00 

Otoes an 5,000 00 

Pawnees.. 30,000 00 

Poncas.... 8,000 00 

Pottawatomies .... 20, 647 65 

Pottawatomies of Huron 400 00 

ce aaas as Sree == st oo ren 
Sacs and Foxes e Mississippi.......... 

Sacs and Foxes of Missouri... 5 7,870 00 

DEIA 28,500 00 

3,690 00 

11, 902 50 

5,000 00 

1,038 00 

11,000 00 

25,000 00 

4,500 00 

44,162 47 

4,000 00 

552, 348 91 


Appropriations, : Senate com- 
tes. Estimates, 1885. | House bill, 1885. | ` ittee, 1885, 
$445, 000 00 | $1, 161, 800 00 $400, 000 00 $650, 000 00 
500 00 101, 000 00 76,000 00 76,000 00 
700 00 26, 000 00 21, 900 00 23, 900 00 
00 66,500 00 46, 500 00 51,500 00 
00 31,500 00 21,500 00 28, 660 00 
00 36, 500 00 31,500 00 33, 000 00 
72,000 00 60, 800 00 60, 800 00 
canes 25,000 00 15,000 00 10,060 00 
140, 000 00 75,000 00 80,000 00 
A 33,400 00 33,460 00 
4,000 00 A ES 
a. 25, 000 00 
25, 000 00 
Ap a se 1, 096, 600 00 
EEN 95,170 00 95,170 00 95, 170 00 
aatsesovseviceceases] 5,373, 655 91 | 8, 466, 809 91 5, 456,389 31 6, 213, 802 91 


AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED UNDER TREATY, BY CONGRESS, WHERE AMOUNT IS NOT 
DEPARTMENT. 


apone, Kiowas, and Comanches. $22,700 00 
yennes and Araj S 20, 600 00 
Chippewas of the M 4,000 00 
Chippewas, Pillagers and Lak 2,500 00 
6, 100 00 

3,000 00 

3,500 00 

53,000 00 

17, 100 00 

1,060 00 

200 00 

29, 437 00 

1, 737, 300 00 

45,000 00 

720 00 

73,020 00 

an A AS Beat RC SET E R EEA sr 2,094, 237 00 


AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED BY CONGRESS AS A GIFT FOR SUPPORT OF INDIANS, 


$413,000 00 

38,000 00 

35,000 00 

15, 000 00 

15, 000 00 

15, 000 00 

10,000 00 

8,000 00 

7,000 00 

8,000 00 

13, 000 00 

18,000 00 

300, 000 00 

18, 000 00 

20, 000 00 

Indians of Fort Peck agency... 70,000 00 

Indians of Klamath agency 6,000 00 

Indians of Lemhi agency 19,000 00 

Kansas Indians.......... 5,000 00 

6,000 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

30,000 00 

20,000 00 

29,500 00 

5,000 00 

Shoshones in Wyoming. 15, 000 00 

Sioux of Devil's ec... 8,000 00 

Sioux of Lake Traverse 8,000 00 

S’Klallams.... 5,000 00 

Tonkawas..... 8,000 00 

Walla-Wallas, Cayuses, &c.. 8,000 00 

Y: Co AER SR, 20,000 00 

Colorado River and Pima agency 22,000 00 

Indians in California..... 29,000 00 

Indians in Nevada.. 13,000 00 

Indians in O m 22,000 00 

Indians in Utah...... .. 10, 000 00 

Indians in Washingto: 15,000 00 
RECAPITULATION. 

Appropriated under treaty where amount in treaty is fixed........ - $552,348 91 

Appropriated under treaty where amount is left discretionary. s. 2,094, 237 00 

Appropriated asa giff.............+ id copes enbesiunspiererwemenettehh .. 1,316,500 00 


That cs ee is found on the sixtieth page of the bill. The In- 
dian trust funds, so held, for which we appro’ each year the income 
at 4 and 5 per cent., is $1,616,366.66; but this shows only a very small 
amount of the trust funds which belong to the Indians. These funds 
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were originally held and invested by the Secretary of the Interior in 
United States bonds and other securities. Some loss of these securities 
was experienced about twenty years ago, just before the war, and since, 
in the redemption of United States bonds from time to time; bonds held 
in trust for the Indians have been called in, and the consequence was 
that the Secretary of the Interior was holding unproductive a largesum 
of money which belonged to the Indians. 


In 1880 Congress an act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior in lieu of reinvestment in bonds to pay over these sums of money 
to the Treasury of the United States, to the credit of the respective 
tribes of Indians for whom he originally held the bonds in trust, and 
the act provided for a permanent appropriation without further act of 


Congress of the interest upon these credits at 5 per cent. Since 1880 
there have been deposited in the Treasury under that act $10,834,763. 38, 
on which the Government pays 5 per cent. interest to the Indians ac- 
cording to the terms of the trust, without any further appropriation. 
So that the whole amount of trust fund held by the Government is 
$12,451,130.02. 

I have here a statement from the Secretary of the Interior of the man- 
ner in which he has expended this interest on the trust funds every 
year, which I propose, without taking the time of the Senate, to print 
with the other figures, so that the interest which the trust funds are 
drawing from the Treasury and the manner in which they are ex- 
pended will all appear in the RECORD: 


Statement of Indian funds held in trust by the Government in lieu of investment on which interest is paid semi-annually by the Treasury without further 
appropriation by Congress. 


Dateof : | Statutes at Large. 


resolutions, 
or treaties. | Vol. (Page. 


Amountin the | Annual inter- 
United States| terestat4and 
Treasury. 5 per cent. 


Sec. | 


I 


Cherokee asylum fund... 21 70 |.. $64,147 17 $3, 207 36 
Cherokee national fund 21 70 427,242 20 21,362 10 
Cherokee school fund.. 21 70 457,903 72 22,895 13 
Cherokee orphan fund 21 70 228, 835 43 11, 441 77 
Chickasaw national fun 21 70 959, 678 82 47,983 94 
Chippewa and Christian Indian fund. 21 70 |. 42,560 36 2,128 O1 
Chi w general fund......... 0000. A % 21 70 |. 3,689 00 134 45 
Choctaw school fund aa! a h peed j = Bo $ 49,472 70 2,473 63 
Cherokee fund, Amdanat ag i | xe } 724,137 41 36,206 ST 
Cherokee North Carolina (removal fund, payable annually) Aug. 15,1876} 19| 197 35, 809 O1 1,790 45 
Delaware general fund | April 1,18850] 21 70 673, 894 64 33, 604 72 
Delaware school d. | April 1,1 21 70 11,000 00 550 00 
Iowa fund .............+++ | April 1,1880 21 70 |.. 116,543 37 5,827 16 
ansas school fund...........sssssesseeressesena sen | April 1,1880 21 70 27,174 41 1,358 72 
ia, ria, April 1,1880! 21 70 2,700 92 135 04 
April 1,1880| 21| 70 20,711 97 1,035 59 
Kickapoo L aaae n DEEE SAI ALERS April 1,1850| 21 70 128,571 78 6,428 58 
L’ Anse and Vieux de Sert Chi April 1,1880] 21 70 20,000 00 1,000 00 
Menomonee fund ........ April 1,1880 21 70 134,089 38 6,701 97 
Osage fund ............ ..| April 1, 1880 21 70 |... 8, 757, 447 61 187, 872 38 
Osage school fund. .......... April 1,1880; 21 70 j|.. 119, 911 53 5,996 57 
Ottawa and Chippewa fun April 1,1880| 21 70 16, 956 25 847 81 
Otoes and Missourias fund. Aug. 15,1876; 19| 208 219,503 45 10,975 17 
Ponca fund..........0...0cccesccee May 3,1 21 | 422 70,000 00 3,500 00 
Pottawatomie education fund ... April 1,1880| 21 70 72,993 93 3,649 70 
Pottawatomie general fund... April 1, 1880 21 70 |.. 89, 618 57 4,480 93 
Pottawatomie mills fund........... April 1,1880] 21 vy A 17,482 07 874 10 
Sac and Fox of the Missouri fund April 1,1880| 21 70 21,659 12 1,082 96 
Sac and Fox of the Mississippi fun April 1,1880 21 70 55,058 21 2,752 91 
Seneca fund .............s0000+ April 1, 1880) 21 70 40,979 60 2,048 98 
Seneca (Tonawanda band April 1,1880 21 70 86, 950 00 4, 347 50 
Seneca and Shawnee fund.. April 1, 1880 21 70 15, 140 42 757 02 
Shawnee fund ..........00c0ccese0cee «| April 1,1880/ 21 70 |.. 1,985 65 99 23 
Shoshone and Bannock fund. «| Jaly 3, 1882 22 | 149 6,000 00 300 00 
Eas fund April 1,1880| 21 l A ee 9,079 12 453 %5 
Feb. 6,1871| 16| 405 f......... 75, 986 O4 3,794 30 
April 29,1874; 18| 41 500,000 00 25,000 00 
June 15,1880; 21 | 204 1, 250, 000.00 50,000 00 
NOME TURING SUREMENT. A E T A E S EEN E NIS OTET EEL bewsdinn ps OEE E E I VE EA AA ional 515, 238 10 
In addition to the above there are Union Pacific Railroad bonds held for Cherokees and Delawares, 6 per cent.............00+« PSEA 16, 800 00 
632,038 10 

Interest on— 


Cherokee asylum fund, paid to treasurer of Cherokee Nation, 
Cherokee national fund, paid to treasurer of Cherokee Nation. 
Cherokee school fund id to treasurer of Cherokee Nation. 
Cherokee orphan fund, paid to treasurer of Cherokee Nation. 
Chickasaw incompetent fund, no payments, interest held for incompetents, 
Chickasaw Nation fund, — to treasurer of Chickasaw Nation. 
Chippewa and Christian Indian fund, paid in cash as annuity. 
Choctaw general fund, paid to treasurer Choctaw Nation. 
Choctaw school fund, paid to treasurer Choctaw Nation. 
Cherokee North Carolina fund, used for educational purposes. 
Delaware general fund, paid in cash as annuity. 
Delaware school nad used for educational purposes. 
Eastern Shawnee fund, paid in cash as annuity. 
Iowa fund, paid in cash as annuity. 

x school fund, used for educational purposes, 
Kaskaskia, Peoria, ‘Wea, and Piankeshaw fund, paid in cash as annuity. 
Kaskaskia, Peoria, Wea, and Piankeshaw school fund, used for educational 

urposes, 
ikapa neral fund, paid in cash as annuity. 
L'Anse and Vieux de Sert Chippewa fund, expended for education and bene- 
purposes. 
Menomonee fund, in cash as annuity. 
Osage fund, $150, 
school fu rposes. 

or cash payment, but not disbursed. 

cash, balance for schools. 


id in cash as annuity. 
cash as annuity. 
Shawnee fund, paid in cash as annuity. 


Stockbridge consolidated fund. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in the appropriations for the pay of Indian agents, in line 64, to 
increase the clause for the pay of the agent ‘‘at the Pine Ridge agency ”* 
from $2,000 to $2,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 66, to increase the appropriation 
for the pay of the agent ‘‘at the Rosebud agency” from $2,000 to 

2,200. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in 
line 76, to increase the appropriation for the pay of the agent ‘at the 
Mescalero agency ’’ from $1,500 to $1,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 89, to increase the appropri- 
ation for pay of the agent ‘‘ at the Sac and Fox agency, Indian Ter- 
ritory,’’ from $1,200 to $1,500. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The nextamendment was, in 
line 97, to increase the appropriation for pay of the agent “‘ at the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho agency ™” from $2,000 to $2,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
line 109, to increase the appropriation for pay of the agent ‘‘ at Mack- 
inac agency ” from $1,000 to $1,200. 

The amendment was a: two. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, 
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in line 118, after the word ‘‘all,’’ to strike out ‘‘eighty-eight thousand 
nine’’ and insert ‘‘ninety thousand three;’’ so as to make the clause 
read: 

For the Eastern Cherokee Indians, $800; in all, $90,300; and all provisions of 
law fixing compensation for Indian agents in excess of that herein provided are 
hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, 
after line 124, to strike out the following clause: 

The office of Indian ins: or is hereby abolished, and the Secretary of War 
shall detail five officers of the Army, not under the grade of sam; who shall 

act, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, as I rs; 
ase theSecretary of War shall change such officers at any time the grani e of 
the Interior shall request the same to be done. 
And insert in lieu thereof: 
For pay of five Indian inspectors, at $3,000 per annum each, $15,000. 


The amendment was to. 

Thenext amendment was, in line 134, after the word “ five,” to strike 
out ‘‘Army officers detailed as;’’ and in line 135, after the word “ in- 
spectors,’’ to strike out “ Provided, No payment shall be made to such 
Army officers for trav eling expenses in this service except as provided 
in this act;”’ and in line 138, before the word: “‘ thousand,” to strike 
out “five” and insert “six, 9 so as to make the clause read: 

vi of five Indian ins ors, including inci- 
Bieeel Kepka ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 142, after the word ‘* traveling,” 
to insert ‘‘ and incidental;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Necessary traveling and incidental expenses of one Indian school superin- 
tendent, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 145, to increase the appropriation 
‘for buildings at agencies and repairs of the same’ from $20,000 to 
$50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
line 150, before ‘‘special,’? to strike out ‘‘four’’ and insert ‘five ;’’ 
and in line 153, after the word ‘‘ traveling,” to strike out ‘‘and’’ and 
insert ‘‘or;’’ so as to make the clause read: 


For contingencies of the Indian service, includ traveling and incidental 
expenses of Indian agents, and of their offices, and traveling and incidental 
expenses of special agents, and for pay of em E000 pe not otherwise on 
for, ot for pay of the five re Par agents, at r annum each, 

Provided, That special agents li be allowed $3 per ites for traveling and St inet, 
pe expenses while traveling oractually on duty in the field, exclusive of cost 
of transportation and sleeping-car fare. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 159. 
Mr. DAWES. I move to add at the end of line 159: 


And any un yom balances ces or opprop pew ol for the ex 
commission are roby teapptop available for compensation 
for clerical services performed by direction of the commission during the current 
and the last two fiscal years. 


Mr. COCKRELL, Why does the Senator want to go back to cover 


~~ two y Sheed ald 
I will state that this communication came after the 
ul lin reported. The Indian Commission have been required to do 
deal of work this year. They were employed to go down and 
poy the he aifticaltey with the Creeks; they have been sent to different 
parts, oe have done a great deal of valuable service. They go with- 
out They are very short of clerical force in their office. 
is al a $2,500 of the appropriations of last year and the year re 
that is not expended. They would like to that in clerical force. 
There is no com ion for themselves; and it seemed so reasonable 
gt I thought it should be done. 
COCKRELL. Have we not been paying that commission for 
rent cape room, for a messenger, and a whole parcel of stuff that they 
ought never to have had? And now it is proposed to go back and cover 
the past two years. 

Mr. DAWES. Whether they ought to have it or not depends upon 
whether they are useful. If they are of no use we ought not to have 
kept them in existence. They are a body of men i by the 
law, and from year to year have been rendered indispensable in the 
opinion of the Interior Department. They were once paid officials. 
Afterward their ex: alone were paid, and they were provided with 
a clerk and a room in which to do business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And a messenger. 

Mr. DAWES. Anda messenger. That is all they have now; but 
they have a great deal more work now than they had two years ago. 
They have rendered very valuable service, which required the employ- 
ment of clerks as best they could get them. It is only that amount. 
If the Senate does not think it is wise to let them have that unexpended 
balance, then it will not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Appropriations, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts will recall, has been at the House of Rep- 


mses of the said 


resentatives in regard to appropriations of this kind and has stricken 
out of every appropriation bill which has come here the clauses appro- 


priating unexpended balances on the ground that it was a vicious mode 
of legislation; and now the Senator comes in here and asks us to do the 
same thing. I protest against playing hot and cold. If it is vicious, 
it is vicious when added by the Senate as well as when put on by the 
House. Let us know the amount and not figure it in any such style as 
that which is now proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that obnoxious to the point of order? It has 
not come here from any committee. If the Senator will make it con- 
form to what the Senate has done all the time, and specify the amount, 
and if he says it is necessary, Iam not going to object to it; but I will 
protest against it and defeat it in any way I can if left to stand as it is. 

Mr. DAWES. Will it meet the Senator’s views to say ‘‘$2,000 of 
the unexpended balances?” 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what I want. I want the Committee on 
Appropriations to be consistent in the committee-room and out of it. 

Mr. DAWES. The committee are not responsible for this. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I do not want one member of the commit- 
tee to place the committee itself in an improper position, because we 
are here and nominally assenting to it. 

Mr. DAWES. I will try not to do so; and I will try to meet the 
rarena views by saying ‘‘ the unexpended balances to the amount of 

2,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
make a point of order? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not now if the Senator’s amendment is 
changed so as not to appropriate what we do not know anything about. 
Let it specify what we appropriate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
modifies the amendment. It will be reported as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

And any unexpended balances, not to exceed $2,000, of Jo OBONO genes nid for the 
expenses of the said commission, are hereby rea; made available 


TO; 
for compensation for clerical services pis abe Y Ey irection of the commission 
during the current and the last two fiscal years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state in reference to 
the suggested point of order of the Senator from Missouri that the rule 
provides that no amendment shall be received to any gene Mapp - 
ation bill the effect of which will beso and so. The Chair a ap sol 
strictly a point of order of this kind should be made rors the ques- 
tion is submitted to the Senate and debate goes on. The Chair men- 
tions it now so as to put gentlemen in ion of what is evidently 
soa apparent construction of the rule, though the Chair has always been 

ery -liberal in those respects. The reading of the bill will proceed. 
he Secretary continued the reading of the bill. The next amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of 
“ Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes,” in the appropriations for the 
‘‘Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches,’’ in line 169, to increase the appro- 
priations ‘‘ for purchase of clothing” from $12,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was, pool the line 171, to strike out: 

For school Cy ap and teachers, as provided for by article 7, treaty of Octo- 
ber 21, 1867, $5,000. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was in ‘Tine 176, to reduce the total amount of 
the appropriations for fulfilling treaties with the ‘ ‘Apaches, Kiowas,and 

Comanches’’ from $54,700 to $52,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the “‘ Cheyennes and Ara; ”’ in line 183, 
to rapier the appropriation ‘‘ for Paste of clothing ’’ from $10, 000 
to $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 186, to strike out: 
ean tor school oo and teachers, as provided for by article 7, treaty of Octo- 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will inquire of the Senator from 
Massachusetts who has charge of the bill why lines 187, 188, and 189 
are recommended to be stricken out? The Senate has agreed to strike 
out lines 172 to 174 inclusive, in regard to which the same inquiry 
might be made. 

Mr. DAWES. There are cae a number of those provisions which 
the Senate Committee on App ci aiayee gi tostrike out and cover 
them all together in another place at the close of the bill under the 
head of appropriations for schools, so that all the appropriations for 
schools may be together. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was to, 


agreed 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 192, to reduce the total amount 
of the appropriations for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the “‘ Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes’’ from $41,600 to $40,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ Chippewas, Pi and Lake Winne- 
bagoshish bands,” in line 237, before the word ‘‘article,”’ to strike out 
“‘of?? so as to make the clause read: 

For thirtieth of forty installments of annuity, in money, per third article of 
treaty of February 22, 1855, and third article of treaty of May 7, 1864, $10,666.66. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the “‘Columbias and Colvilles,’’ after the word 
‘t domain,” in line 305, to insert: 

And subject to entry under the homestead laws only, except such portion 
thereof as may properly be subject to sale under the laws relating to the entry 
of timber lands and of mineral lands, the entry of which shall be governed by 
the laws now in force concerning the entry of such lands. 

So as to make the proviso read: 

And provided further, That in case said Indians so elect to remain on said Co- 
lumbia reservation the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the quantity of land 
therein stipulated to be allowed them to be selected in as compact form as pos- 
sible, the same when so selected to be held for the exclusive use and occupation 
of said Indians, and the remainder of said reservation to be thereupon restored 
to the public domain, and subject to en! under the homestead laws only, ex- 
cept such portion thereof as may properly be subject to sale under the laws re- 
lating to the entry of timber lands and of mineral lands, the entry of which shall 
be governed by the laws now in force concerning the entry of such lands. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to add a verbal amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, to which I presume there will be no objection. I 
move to insert, in line 306, the word “‘and,’’ the words “shall 
be,” and then, after the words ‘‘subject to,’’ the words “‘ settlement 
and;’’ so as to read: 

And shall be subject to settlement and entry under the homestead laws only. 

That will make it alittle more specific, I think, and accomplish more 
certainly the object the committee had in view. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘That is right. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will add the word ‘‘ which;’’ so as to read: 

And which shall be subject to settlement and entry under the homestead laws. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the ‘‘Creeks,’’ in line 343, after the word 
“cents,’’ to strike out ‘‘ $2,000 of which shall be expended for educa- 
tional purposes by the Secretary of the Interior;’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 


For interest on $675,168 at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, to be expended 
under the direction of the tary of the Interior, under provisions of third 
article of treaty of June 14, 1866, $33,758.40, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ Crows,” in line 352, after the word ‘‘dol- 
lars,” to strike out ‘‘ and $3,000 of this sum may be expended, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for educational purposes;’’ 
so as to make the clause read: 

For third of tw -fiv 
dated June 12, Ei ah Sees by tha rl ahere i 
as the President may direct, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. Thenext amendment was, un- 
der the same head, in line 370, before the word ‘‘ thousand,” to strike 
out ‘‘four’’ and insert ‘‘five;’’ so as to make the clause read: 


For sixteenth of thirty installments, to supply three hundred and fifty boys 
and three hundred and fifty girls, under the ages named, such flannel and cotton 
goods as may be needed to make a suit as aforesaid, together with a pair of 
woolen hose for each, per same article, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment was, un- 
der the same head, in line 383, after the word ‘‘furnish’’ to strike out 
‘‘ flour and meat, and;’’ in the same line, after the word ‘‘articles,”’ to 
insert ‘‘of food;’’ in line 385, after the word ‘‘require,’’ to strike out 
‘fifty-five’? and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ and in line 368, before the 
word ‘‘thousand,”’ to strike out ‘‘seven’’ and insert ‘‘twenty-eight;”’ 
so as to make the clause read: 


For this amount, or so much thereof as may be 


nt with the Crows, 
of the Interior in such manner 


to furnish such arti- 


cles of food as from time to time the condition and necessities of the Indians 
may require, $75,000; in all, $128,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 


treaty stipulations with the ‘‘Kickapoos,’’ in line 409, before the word 

“support,” to strike out ‘‘settlement;’’ in line 411, after the word 

“including,” to strike out ‘‘such as may be removed hereafter’’ and 
t 


to insert ‘‘the purchase of stock;’’ in line 412, before the word ‘‘thou- 
sand,” to strike out ‘‘four’’ and insert ‘‘six;’’? and in the same line, 
after the word ‘‘all,’’ tostrike ont ‘‘eight,’’ and insert ‘‘ten;’’ so as to 
make the clause read: 

For support and civilization of Kickapoo Indians in the Indian Territory, 
lately removed from Mexico, including the purchase of stock, $6,000; in all, 
$10,498.24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was,in 
line 418, after the word “paid,” to insert ‘‘as provided in said treaty, 
and;”’ in line 421, after ‘‘ United States,” to strike out ‘‘the same 
being” and to insert ‘‘such sum as may be;’’ in line 423, before the 
words ‘‘one hundred,” to strike out ‘‘sum of;’’ in line 425, after 
‘*1854,”’ to insert ‘not exceeding;’’ and in line 430, after ‘“‘ Treasury,’’ 
to strike out ‘‘ $3,716.21,” so as to make the clause read: 

This amount, to enable the President of the United States to carry out the pro- 
visions of the third article of the treaty made with the Kickapoo Indians, dated 
June 28, 1862, to be paid as provided in said treaty, and under such rules as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, to eleven Kickapoo Indians who have 
become citizens of the United es, such sum as may be their proportion of the 
$100,000 provided for said tribe for education and other beneficial purposes per 
treaty of May 18, 1854, not exceeding $3,716.21; and the Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to pay also to the said eleven Kickapoos their proportion of the tribal 
funds held in trust by the United States,and on deposit in the United States 
Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Apppropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ Miamies of Eel River,” after the word 
“ dollars,” in line 475, to strike out: 

ph am roost gY Matilda Teresa Rousseau, of Saint Joseph County, Indiana, shall 
be entitled to her pro rata share of the money heretofore allowed the Miami 
tribe of Indians by the act of March 3, 1881, notwithstanding she was not included 
in the enumeration provided in that act; and the Sec of the Interior is 
authorized to audit and allow her the sum that will be due as herein provided. 

So as to make the clause read: 

For permanent annuity, in or otherwise, per third and separate articles 
of treaty of September 30, |, $350; in all, $1,100. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was to strike out the following clause, 
from line 495 to line 498 inclusive : 

NAVAJOES. 

For school buildings and teachers, as provided by article 6, treaty of June 1, 
1868, $10,000, è ° 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes,’’ 
before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ in line 507, to strike out “twenty-five” 
and insert ‘‘ thirty-five;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For sixth of ten installments, to be expended by the Secretary of the Interior, 


for each Indian engaged in agriculture, in the purchase of such articles as from 


time to time the condition and necessities of the Indians may indicate to be 
pore as per sixth article of treaty of May 10, 1868, and agreement with the 
ioux Indians, approved February 28, 1877, $35,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line511, before the word “‘ thousand,” 
to strike out ‘‘ten’’ and insert ‘‘ twelve;’’ and after the word ‘‘dol- 
lars,” in the same line, to insert: è 

Provided, That the amounts in this and the preceding paragraphs shall be ex- 
ponasa pro rata, as near as may be, for the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes 

Wyoming, and on the Tongue River, in Montana. 

So as to make the clause read: 


For sixteenth of thirty installments, for purchase of clothing, as per sixth 
article of treaty of May 10, 1868, $12,000: Provided, That the amounts in this and 
the preceding ph shall be expended pro rata, as near as may be, for 
man oan neyennesand Arapahoesin Wyoming, and on the Tongue River, 
n Montana, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 518, to increase the total amount 
of the appropriation for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ Northern 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes ” from $44,000 to $56,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. I call the attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts having the bill in charge to the language of the amendment in- 
serted at line 511 and following, which would seem to exclude the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes who remain in the Indian Territory. It was 
intended I think to divide the money pro rata among all the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes who were the subject of the treaty. Instead of that it 
seems to limit it to those who have removed to Wyoming and Montana. 
There are some in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not the intention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas de- 
sire to go back to a previous amendment? 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no objection to the amendment in line 518. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The TR is on the amendment 
in line 518. Is there objection to it? e Chair hears none, and it is 
to. 
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Mr. DAWES. Now add tothe amendment of the committee, atthe 
close of line 515, ‘‘ as those in the Indian Territory.” 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to include all the Indians entitled. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have been in the habit of appropriating sepa- 
rately for the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and they are dis- 
tinct from the Arapahoes and Cheyennes in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. PLUMB. They are Southern Cheyennes who are embraced in 
another provision of the bill; but the Northern Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes were sent from Montana to the Indian Territory about 1877, 
and a portion of them have been returned to Montana. The design 
of the committee in inserting this amendment was that they might 
have their share of the gross amount of money provided by treaty, but 
it was not intended to exclude those in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. DAWES. I think the Senator is mistaken. The estimate found 
on page 114 for this whole amount has this note: 

For Shoshone agency, Wyoming. 


Now, a portion of the Wyoming Indians are on Tongue River, and 
the idea is to divide between those in Wyoming and those on Tongue 
River. If the Senator will look at the Book of Estimates, here is the 
estimate and here is the note. These are for the Shoshone agency, in 
Wyoming, just two items, which are in the bill. The information 
which we received induced us to provide for those Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes who have gone on to Tongue River out of the appropriations for 
those for Wyoming. Suppose we go on with the understanding that if 
it be necessary we shall return to this item and let the Senator look into 
it. Will that do? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the clause making appropriations 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ Omahas,”’ in lines 524, 525, 
and 526, to strike out the following words: 

Seven thousand five hundred dollars of which may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be expended for educational purposes, 
So as to make the clause read: 


For second of twelve installments, being last series, in money or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty of March 16, 1854, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
the sac ciepe for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘Sacs and 
Foxes of the Mississippi,” after the word ‘‘Iowa,’’ in line 647, to in- 
sert: 

And provided further, That there is hereby appropriated, from the moneys to 
the credit of the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi on the books of the Treasury, 
a sum sufficient, not to exceed $15,000, to purchase not more than two sections 
of land in Kansas for the use and benefit of such portion of said tribe as is now 
in said State, the title to said land to be taken in the name of the United States, 
in trust for the use and benefit of said Indians, who may receive patents therefor 
in the same manner and upon the same conditionsand requirements asare peo 
vided for the Sioux Indians by article 6 of the treaty concluded April 29, a 
a the provisions of the act approved March 1, 1883, relating to the Sioux In- 

tans. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘Shoshones 
and Bannocks,’’ in line 764, before the word “ dollars,’’ to strike out 
“i ten thousand ” and insert ‘‘eleven thousand five hundred;’’ so as to 
make the clause read: 

Shoshones: For fifteenth of thirty installments, to purchase suits of clothing 
for males over 14 years of age, flannel, hose, calico, and domestics, for females 
over the age of 12 years, and such goods as may be needed to make suits for boys 
and girls under the ages named, as per ninth article of treaty of July 3, 1868, 
$11,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was to 
strike ont lines 772 and 773, as follows: 

For school buildings and teachers, as provided for by article 7 of the same 
treaty, $3,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was to 
strike out lines 781 and 782, as follows: 

For school buildings and teachers, as provided for by article 7 of the same 
treaty, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 786, to reduce the total amount of 
the appropriations for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘Shoshones 
and Bannocks’’ from $30,800 to $27,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations for fulfilling treaty stipulations with ‘‘Sioux of dif- 
ferent tribes, including Santee Sioux of Nebraska,’’ in line 801, before 
the word ‘‘thousand,”’ to strike out *‘ thirty-eight” and insert ‘‘forty;’’ 
so as to make the clause read: 

For fifteenth of thirty installments, to purchase clothing for males over 14 years 
of age, for flannel, hose, and calico, and domestics required for females over 12 


years of age, and for such flannel and cotton goods as may be needed to make 
suits for boys and girls, per tenth article of treaty of April 29, 1868, $140,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in line 817, to increase the appropriation 
‘t for pay of additional employés at the several agencies for the Sioux in 
Nebraska and Dakota” from $20,000 to $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 825, before the word ‘‘ hundred,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘two’’ and insert ‘‘ three; ” in line 826, after the word 
**dollars,’’ to insert ‘‘ and an additional sum of $75,000, to be expended 
only on the condition that the remainder of Sitting Bull’s band shall 
return to the United States and unite with said tribes;’’ in line $29, 
after the word ‘‘tribes,’’ to strike out ‘‘ and not exceeding $70,000 of 
this amount may be used for;’’ in line 831, before the word *‘ transpor- 
tation,” to insert ‘‘ above sums shall include;”’ and in line 834, after the 
word ** practicable,’’ to strike out “* Provided, That tic supplies issued 
under this appropriation shall not be issued for a greater length of time 
at any one time of issue than ten days;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For subsistence of the Sioux, and for purposes i èr agree- 
ment ratified by act of Congress AELA a a T a an 
additional sum of $75,000, to be expended only on the condition that the re- 
mainder of Sitting Bull’s band shall return to the United States and unite with 
said tribes; the above sums shall include transportation of supplies from the 
termination of railroad or steamboat transportation; and in this service Indians 
shall be employed wherever practicable, 

~The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 836, to strike out: 

For the support, civilization, and education of the Medewakanton band of 
Sioux Indians, in the State of Minnesota, $10,000. Z 

And insert: 


For the purchase of stock for the Medewakanton band of Sioux Indians, in the 
State of Minnesota, and other articles necessary for their civilization and edu- 
cation, and to enable them to become self-supporting, $10,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was to 
strike out the clause from line 845 to 1847, inclusive, as follows: 

ron school buildings and teachers, as per article 7 of treaty of April 29, 1868, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 850, to increase the total amount ot 
the appropriation for fulfilling treaty stipulations with “Sioux of dif- 
ferent tribes, including Santee Sioux of Nebraska,” from $1,646,300 to 
$1,803,300. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The nextamendment was, in the 
appropriation for fulfilling the treaty with the ‘‘Sioux, Yankton tribe,” 
in line 857, after the words ‘‘ civilization of,’’ to insert ‘‘and purchase 
of stock for;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For subsistence and civilization of and purchase of stock for 2,000 Yankton 
Sioux heretofore provided for in appropriations under ‘fulfilling treaty with 
Sioux of different tribes,” $40,000; in all, $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was in 
the appropriations for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘ confeder- 
ated bands of Utes,” in line 880, before the word ‘‘thousand,”’ to strike 
out ‘‘twenty’’ and insert ‘‘ thirty;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For sixteenth of thirty installments, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, and such other articles as he 
may deem proper and nec , under eleventh article of same treaty, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 883, before the word ‘ thousand,” 
to strike out ‘‘twenty-five’’ and insert ‘‘thirty;’? so as to make the 
clause read: 


For annual amount, for the purchase of beef, mutton, wheat, flour, beans, and 
potatoes, as per twelfth article of same treaty, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out lines 884 and 885, as follows: 


vor school building and teachers,as provided for by article 7,same treaty, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 887, to increase the total amount 
of the appropriation for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the ‘‘con- 
federated bands of Utes’’ from $63,020 to $73,020. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
line 932, to increase the appropriation ‘‘ forsubsistence and civilization of 
the Assinaboines in Montana, including pay of employés,’’ from $20,000 
to $25,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 936, to increase the appropriation 
“for support, education, and civilization of the Blackfeet, Bloods, and 
Piegans, including pay of employés,’’ from $45,000 to $60,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
line 953, before the words ‘‘one thousand two hundred dollars,” toin- 
sert ‘‘ not to exceed;’’ so as to make the clause read: 


Support of Chippewas on White Earth reservation: For this amount, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in the care and support of the Otter Tail, Pillager, 
Pembina, and Mississippi Chippewa Indians on the White Earth reservation, ix 
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Minnesota, to assist them in ae agricultural operations, and for pay of physi- | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 


cian (not to exceed $1,200), $6,000. 


The amendment was 

The next amendment was, ste line 954, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary ofthe Interior to establish the Turtle Mountain band 
of Chippewas in permanent homes on ene R to purchase stock, im- 
Pienen] and other necessaries, $10, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 958, to insert: 

For the removal and settlement of the White Oak Pointand Mille Lac bands 
of Chippewa Indians on the White Earth reservation, in Minnesota, $15,000: 
Provided, That the lands vacated by said Indians shall not O Aa noA DITA RAY 
manner until further legislation by Congress. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish that action on that amendment be postponed 
until the bill is concluded. Iwish to suggest to the Senator having 
charge of the bill an amendment to that amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Kansasasks unani- 
mous consent that the question on this amendment be passed over in- 
formally. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end of line 
973. 


Mr. VEST. I wish to offer an amendment at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Amendments are not now in order, 
except from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VEST. I ask consent to offer it. I think there will be no ob- 
jection. -After line 973 I move to insert: 

For payment to the Flathead, Cootenay, and Lower Pend d’Orielle Sayyed 
Montana Territory, for the ri ht of wa: meg SS the Northern Pacific 
pany over theirreservation, the sums of $16,000 and $7,625, the former sum fos 
due to the tribes before-named in their tribal organization, and the latter sum 
to individual members of said tribes under the terms of an ent made be- 
tween said tribes and the United States on September 2, and being the 
amounts of money heretofore paid to the United States by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company in payment for said right of way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this amend- 
ment being now considered? The Chair hears none. The question is 
on agreeing to it. 

Mr. DA The Senator from Missouri can explain the amend- 
ment, but perhaps I may as well do it. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company made an agreement with 
these Indians, which was ratified by the Government of the United 
States, by which itagreed to pay for the right of way over the lands of 
these Indians the sums specified in this amendment. The company 
has paid the money into the Treasury of the United States according to 
the agreement, but it can not be got out of the Treasury for these Indi- 
ans except by an appropriation, and they have been expecting it and 
are needing it and are in great distress for the need of subsistence, and 
they are wondering why they do not get the money. 

A bill has the Senate appropriating these sums out of the 
‘Treasury to these Indians, but it is doubtful whether it gets any further 
this session, and it is only to meet such an exigency as that that the 
Senator from Missouri offers this amendment to this bill. It was not 
brought before the attention of the Committee on Appropriations be- 
cause it did not occur to any one but that the bill which passed the 
Senate would probably become a law at thissession. It is now apparent 
that it may not become a law, and the result would be to leave these 
Indians in a very bad fix if they could not get their money which the 
company has paid into the Treasury, and would leave the Government, 
as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] suggests, in a bad fix. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rose to inquire in to the facts of the case. 
If the facts are as stated by the Senator who has charge of the bill, 
if this money is now in the Treasury of the United States, and can 
only go to the Indians when it isappropriated by Congress, then I think 
the amendment is right; but that is not the usual course. I think 
the usual agreement is—I do not know how it is in this case—that the 
money is used for the benefit of the Indians under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. I did not suppose that the money had been 
covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. VEST. It həs been. 

Mr. DOLPH. If it has been, of course it will require an appropria- 
tion to get it out and pay it to the Indians. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to hear the amendment read again so 
that it may be seen what is to be done with the money, because it 
should be applied by the Secretary of the Interior according to the 
terms of the agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest toadd tothe amendment the words “‘ to be 
paid in conformity with the terms of said agreement.’’ 

Mr. VEST. Put that in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be so modified 
and will be stated as modified. 

The Cuter CLERK. The amendment is modified by adding: 

And said sum shall be paid in conformity with the provisions of the aforesaid 
agreement. 


as modified. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 973, to insert: 


For support and civilization of Charlos’s band of Flathead Indians, to be ex- 
nded under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for those of said In- 


ians who remain in Bitter Root Valley, as well as for whoremove to the 
Jocko reservation, $21,000, to be immediately available. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in line 981, to increase the appropriation 


‘t for subsistence and civilization of the Gros Ventres in Montana, in- 
cluding pay of employés,’’ from EI to $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Iask leave to go back to line 959 and consider that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will now be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After line 958 it is proposed to insert: 

For the removal and settlement of the White Oak Point and Mille Lac bands 
A Ta Indians on the White Earth ess in Become gs $15,000 : 

That the lands vacated by said Indians shall nòt be disposed of in any 
manner until further legislation by Congress. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend by adding this proviso in place of 
the proviso contained in the amendment as printed: 

Provided, That the lands acquired from said Indians by the treaty proclaimed 
March 19, 1863, shall not be ‘patented or disposed of in any manner until further 
legislation by Congress, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does that include all the lands? 

Mr.,DAWES. AN those acquired under the treaty. 
same as we intended to make the original amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 999,after the word ‘‘improve- 
ment,” to strike out “eighty ’’ and insert “‘one hundred;’’ so as to 
make the clause read: 

Support of Indians at Fort Peck agency: For this amount, to be ex om va 

such , provisions, and other useful articles as the President may 
to time determine, in ‘i in agricultural and mechanical iben Yo in 


providing employés, pee dren, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and s rt of the pissy sick, and infirm, for the helpless 


It means the 


orphans of said Jadlans. Ai in pes respect to promote their civilization, com- 
fort, and improvement, $100, 
The amendment was panel to. 


The next amendment was, in line 1104, before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ 
to strike out ‘‘ fifteen ” and insert “twenty; »? so as to make the clause 
read : 

For subsistence, suppos, civilization, and instruction of the Shoshones and 
Bannocks, and other Indians of sa Fort Hall reservation, in Idaho Territory, 
including pay of employés, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed t 0. 

The next amendment was, in line 1008, before the word ‘‘ thousand,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘fifteen ’’ and insert “‘eighteen;’’so as to make the clause 
read : 


For support, civilization, and ng eer of the Shoshones, Bannocks, and 
Sheepeaters, and other Indians of the Lemhi agency, in Idaho Territory, includ- 
ing pay of employés, $18,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 1017. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is a matter not of any very grave import, but in 
line 1016 the word ‘‘ subsistence ’’ is used where I think it would be 
better to use the word ‘‘support.’’ It is used in a sense that I think 

“ support’? would answer better. I therefore move to strike out the 
word ‘‘subsistence’’ and insert the word ‘*support;’’ so as to read: 

For support and civilization of the Makahs, &c. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1021, to increase the appro- 
priation “‘ for support and civilization of the Modoc Indians now resid- 
ing within the Indian Territory ’’ from $4,000 to $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1024, after the word *‘ including,” 
to insert ‘‘the construction of ditches, reservoirs, and wells, the pur- 
chase of stock;’’ in line 1026, before ‘‘ medicines,’’ to insert *‘ purchase 
of;” after ‘ medicines” to strike out “‘ thirty ” and insert “fifty; "and 
in the same line, after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ to insert ‘‘to be paid from 
the funds now in the Treasury belonging to said Indians;’’ soas to 
make the clause read: 


For instruction, support, and civilization of the Navajo Indians, including the 
ere of ditches, reservoirs, and wells, the purchase of stock, pay of em- 
ployés, and purchase of medicines, $50,000, to be paid from the funds now in the 


Loin aine to said Indians; and not exceeding $1,200 of this amount 
may be Svid for a clerk, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1032, after the clause ‘‘ for support 
and civilization of Joseph’s band of Nez Percé Indians in the pine 
Territory, $20,000,” to add the following: 

And of this amount a sum not exceeding $1,625 may be paid, under direction 
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of the Secretary of the Interior, to James Reuben, forexpensesineurred by him 
in yore thirty-three Nez Percé Indians from the Indian Territory to Idaho; and 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to expend the balance of this appro- 
priation for the removal of the Nez Percé Indians now in the Indian Territory 
to some other location, if he deems it proper so to do, and for their support at 
such new location. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
line 1046, to increase the appropriation ‘‘ for support and civilization 
of Shoshone Indians in Wyoming’’ from $12,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next Erpa Paa was, after line 1046, to insert: 

For support and civilization of Shoshone Indiansin Nevada, including pay 
of employés, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The of the bill was resumed and continued to line 1054. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Kansas to line 1053, where the word ‘‘ subsistence ’’ 
again occurs. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ishall not move an amendment there. I observe 
that the words “‘ subsistence” and ‘‘support’’ have been used inter- 
changeably in different portions of the bill, and as it would require a 
number of corrections to render them uniform, I shall not take up the 
time of the Senate with the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was,in line 1056, after the word ‘‘ In- 
dians,’’ to strike out *‘at Fort Griffin, Tex.;’’ so as to make the clause 
read: 

For support, civilization, and instruction of the Tonkawa Indians,and for 
their removal to a reservation in the Indian Territory, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations ‘forsupport of schools,” in line 1067, after the word 
tt for,” to insert ‘‘and in pursuance of treaty obligations, $550,000; so 
as to read: 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational 

hereinaft 


The reading of the bill will pro- 


urposes not er provided for, and in pursuance of treaty obligations, 
Esa 009. 
The amendment was 


The next amendment was, in ‘line 1069, after the word “‘ buildings,”’ 
to insert *‘$75,000; so as to read: 

For construction and repair of school buildings, $75,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1070, after the word ‘ “schools, ’” 
to strike ont ‘ four hundred ” and insert ‘+ twenty-fives’? and in line 
1071, after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ to insert ‘in all, $650,000;"’ so as to 
read: 


And for purchase of cattle and sheep for schools, $25,000; in all, $650,000. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, after the word “ dollars,” in line 1072, to 
strike out: 


And no portion of this sum, pode a any other sum appropriated by this act for 
the support of Indian schools, sha! Esi mAy for service rendered by any scholar 


taught in said schools during the pel f his tuition, except for excessof value 
of labor over and above cost of tuition and support, or either furnished by the 
Government, 

And insert: 


Provided, That the entire costofany boarding-school building to ed built morn 
the moneys appropriated hereby, including furniture, shall not e: 
and the entire cost of any day-school building to be so built shall not banter 


Mr. DAWES. Iam instructed by the committee to move an amend- 
ment to this amendment. In line 1080 I move to strike out ‘“‘five”’ 
and insert ‘‘ fifteen’? before ‘‘thousand;’’ so as to read: 

Shall not exceed $15,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was aereo to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to 

The next amendment was, in line 1084, to Teduce the appropriation 
** for support and education of Indian children at industrial schools in 
Alaska ” from $15,000 to $10,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; I object tothe amendment. The Secretary 
of the Interior recommended an apptopriation of $25,000 for schools in 
Alaska. I need not rehearse to the Senate the obligations we are 
under to the people of that Territory, which obligations, I am sorry to 
say, we have almost wholly neglected for the past sixteen years. Dur- 
ing a large part of the sixteen years we have been receiving a very 
handsome dividend upon the sum we gave for that Territory, but have 
expended next to nothing upon it unless we take into account the cost 
of some revenue-cutters traveling along the coast, and now the salary 
of a collector and two or three other officials. 

The Secretary of the Interior, who is well informed on the subject, 
recommends an appropriation of $25,000. The bill comes to us appro- 
priating $15,000, and the committee recommend that that be still fur- 
ther reduced by inserting $10,000 instead of $15,000. I wish the chair- 


Is there objection to this amend- 
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man of the subcom nittee would kindly enlighten us as to the reasons, for 
I presume he has reasons that seem good to him, and perhaps they are 
good; but I should like to hear them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. I asked the Senator in charge of the bill to give 
some reasons for this reduction. 

Mr. DAWES. The committee were of opinion that money appro- 
priated for schools in Alaska at this time and under the conditions 
which exist there would be money thrown away; that there were no 
conditions such as would enable any one to expend the money econom- 
ically and effectively for the purposes of education. It was in that dis- 
position that the committee cut down this provision. There was an 
effort to strike it out entirely. 

Iam free myself to say that this is the only feature in the bill in 
which I could not concur with the committee. I regretted very much 
their cutting down this appropriation, and I shall vote against the 
amendment itself; but I have given the reasons which influenced the 
committee in proposing this amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Theobjection that$15,000 appropriated there would 
be thrownaway in the present condition of the civilization of the Alaska 
Indians is equally good obviously against the proposition to appropri- 
ate $10,000. Some people think that money is not wasted there in 
education. For example, it is made a matter of congratulation, and 
justly a matter of congratulation, in the report of the Eear of 
Indian Affairs that the churches and benevolent associations of this 
country are spending $25,149 upon education in Alaska. They did 
that I suppose within the last year. They are not throwing away their 
money, at least they think they are not, and they have been continu- 
ously supplying it. They are supplying our deiiciencies, our neglect 
of moral and political obligations. The benevolentinstitutions and re- 
ligious societies are supplying, I see by the same report, $239,430 to the 
general subject of education among the Indians of all parts of the country. 

The population and the character of the population of Alaska are 
very well understood. There are some 20,000 Indians there, of whom 
four or five thousand are in a semi-state of ‘civilization; they are called 
semi-civilized people. The Russians furnished them something in the 
nature of religion, the best they had, and as far as I know a good 
article, but we have not sentthem anything. The Russians organized 
and supported Greek churches over a large portion of the territory. 
We have done absolutely nothing. The Russians supported schools 
there; we have done nothing. I think this is the first attempt to ap- 
propriate anything there. I believe there never has been one dollar 
given by this Government to support schools in Alaska. I recollect 
nothing. 

Mr. DAWES. There was $50,000 appropriated some ten or fifteen 
years ago when I was in the other House, and it was in a gross suni. 
The purpose of it was to go to Alaska, but the examination by the au- 
thorities who had the money to expend of the facilities tor expending 
it profitably there was such that they never expended it. We havein 
pointof fact never expended a dollar there, although ten years ago, when 
I had charge of an appropriation bill in the House, there was included 
in the appropriations an item of $50,000 for educational purposes in , 
Alaska. It was never expended, and it was a good many years before 
I could find out why. I have succeeded in getting the answer, which I 
have given to the Senator, that it was not expended because our officers 
did not know how to expend it. That answer I think influenced the 
committee somewhat in thinking that the same condition of things 
exists now that did then, and they would not know how to expend the 
money if it was appropriated. 

I would have this item $25,000 instead of $10,000, because I believe 
it can be expended, and properly expended, and profitably expended, 
but the committee whose organ I am were of the opinion it should be 
cut down. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iwas not far out of the way, then. Anappropris- 
tion was made, but made so long ago that nearly everybody had for- 
govten it, and on investigation it proves that no dollar of it was ever 
expended. I would rather waste $25,000 one year than to leave this 
reproach any longer uponus. I have no idea, however, that this would 
be wasted under the care of the Secretary of the Interior. It will, if 
granted, build a few plain school-houses and support a few teachers. It 
will be an experiment—merely a beginning. lt would be about one- 
tenth or one-twelfth of the revenue that we are annually receiving from 
Alaska. We have kept that Territory, in the face of oursolemn treaty 
with Russia, to make money out of, and have absolutely neglected every 
duty we owe to those people, the only officer we have sent there being 
a collector of cusioms to gather a few more dollars besides those we get 
from the Alaska Fur Seal Company. I hope the Senate will trust the 
Secre of the Interior to expend just $25,000 upon the education of 
four or five thousand children there. Let us make the experiment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have been trying to catch the point the Sena- 
tor was making, and I desire to know if he has offered any amend- 


ment? 
Mr. HAWLEY. I was speaking on the pending amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Mr. President, it will be in the recollection, I 


Mr. HARRISON. 
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think, of most Senators that when the bill providing for the organiza- 
tion of a civil government for the Territory of Alaska was under dis- 
cussion early in this session of the Senate we had considerable debate 
over an education clause that was contained in that bill. Thatbill pro- 
posed to appropriate $25,000 for education in Alaska. I haveturned to 
the discussion before the Senate on that feature of it and I desire to 
read the remarks of the distinguished member of the Committee on 
Appropriations who has this appropriation bill in charge. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me? I forgot to move the 
amendment I rose for the purpose of moving. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us first disagree to the committee’s amend- 
ment. That is the proposition now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have been advisedthat my better way is to move 
to insert ‘‘ twenty-five ’’ instead of ‘‘ten.’’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on anything that in- 
creases the amount. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My amendment is in accordance with the esti- 


mate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will treat the question in 
such a way that the Senator from Missouri will have his point of order 
reserved when the time comes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the pending question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suppose that any amendment to the bill, if this 
amendment of the committee were di to, would not be in order 
now under the agreement as to the consideration of the bill. The com- 
mittee amendments were first to be acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It isin order to move any amend- 
ment that would be at any time in order to the amendments of the 
committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. When the educational feature of the Alaska bill 
was under discussion my friend the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] said, addressing me: 

Mr. Dawes. I ask the Senator to make that $40,000 instead of $25,000, so that 
it may be understood that no effort to change phraseology here is animated by 
a spirit of cramping at all the purposes of the committee, 

` And again: 

Mr. Dawes. Ido not desire to press an excessive sum. If the committee 
have determined that $25,000 is as far as can be prudently and wisely expended, 
I withdraw any suggestion of any increase of the sum. My opinion is that in 


the hands of the Secretary of the Interior not a dollar will be expended beyond 
the limitations of wisdom and prudence in the administration of the fund. 


The colleague of the Senator [Mr. Hoar], referring to a statement’ 


I had made as to the number of pupils already in the schools main- 
tained there by the religious societies, said : 

Mr. Hoar. It seems to me, if that be true, the Senator should have insisted 
on the $40,000 suggested by my colleague rather than the $25,000,which must be 
an entirely inadequate provision, because we have not only to provide for in- 
struction but provide in the first instance school buildings and vk oa and 
this sum of $25,000 is not the cost of one of probably twenty school-houses that 
you can find in any of our populous towns or cities. 

To that I responded at the time that the Committee on Territories in 
naming the sum of $25,000 had supposed that it was as much as the 
Senate would be willing to vote, not as an expression ôf our judgment as 
to the amount that might profitably and reasonably be expended in 
Alaska for education; but as we were simply beginning schools there 
it was thought to be as much as we could prudently name at the begin- 
ning. This amendment, prona by the Committee on Appropriations, 
if it is adopted, instead of giving us the sum of $40,000, which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts himself suggested as the propersum to be named 
in the Alaska bill, would reduce the entire appropriation for education 
in Alaska to $10,000. If, as he argued, $25,000 was inadequate, how 
much more, then, is the $10,000, which is proposed to be the extreme 
limit to be given for this purpose, utterly inadequate? 

Mr. President, when $25,000 was by the Senate to be appro- 
priated by the Alaska bill, it was then distinctly said—and I remind the 
Senator from Kansas himself that he too raised this proposition—that 
the amount was too small. I think, therefore, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has said, that this appropriation should be increased to at 
least $25,000, because it is not likely that the appropriation made in 
the bill providing a government for Alaska will go into force at this 
session of Congress or can have effect at all until next year, and in that 
state of the case we should have only the sum of $10,000 to be expended 
for education there. 

It is true, as the Senator from Connecticut has said, that under the 
auspices of religious societies, and maintained by the free contributions 
of our people in the States, there have been started in Alaska a number 
of most flourishing schools. As I have been informed they last year had 
1,000 scholars in attendance, perhaps not all of the school age, some of 
them probably adults, and the number was simply limited by the ca- 
pacities of the school buildings to contain them and the teachers to in- 
struct them. It was said, as I had occasion to mention before of the In- 
dians of the coast, that they are intelligent people, and some one writing 
of them said they are a people mad for education. 

I think that we ought to show not a parsimonious but a liberal spirit. 

Why, Mr. President, in one of the amendments of the Committee on 
Appropriations to this bill which we have just adopted we have allowed 
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the sum of $15,000 to be expended for a single boarding-school. The 
committee had reported a limit of $5,000, and it was increased upon 
their suggestion to $15,000, so that they contemplate an expenditure 
for a single boarding-school among other Indians of $5,000 more than 
the entire appropriation for the Indian education in the Territory of 
Alaska. Iam sure the Senate, upon reflection and upon recollection 
of what was in the contemplation of the Senate when the Alaska bill 
was passed, will at least secure $25,000 by this bill for the purposes 
named. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now I will make the motion I intended to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will yield to allow the motion to be made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move toinsert ‘‘ twenty-five” instead of ‘‘ ten.” 

Mr. COCKRELL, I raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut moves 
toamend the amendment by striking out “‘ ten’’ and inserting ‘‘ twenty- 
five.” 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no “‘ten” to strike out as I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the question. 
If the Chair understands correctly the Senator from Connecticut, he 
moves to amend that part of the amendment of the committee which 
proposes to insert the word “ten” by striking out the word “ten” 
and inserting the word ‘‘ twenty-five.’’ On that question the Senator 
from Missouri raises a point of order, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That it increases the appropriation, and is there- 
fore out of order under Rule XVI. 

Mr. HAWLEY. . To which I may be allowed to respond that it is in 
aecordance precisely with the Book of Estimates, and that admits the 
amendment under the rule. It is the exact figure recommended in the 
Book of Estimates and fortified by the arguments of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior in their reports. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The sixteenth rule provides in rela- 
tion to appropriation bills that— 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill the effect 


of which will be to increase an appropriation already contained in the bill, orto 


adda new item of appropriation, unless it be made to carry out the provisions of 
some existing law, or treaty stipulation, oract, or resolution previously passed by 
the Senate during that session— 

And similarly that no amendment to increase the amount in an 
amendment reported from a committee shall be in order— 
unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select committee of 
the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an estimate of the head of some one of 
the Departments. 

The Senator from Connecticut calls the attention of the Chair to the 
book of annual estimates submitted by the Treasury Department in 
pursuance of law, and under the head of ‘‘Interior Department, Indian 
Affairs,” submitted by the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for transmission in pursuance of law, is this paragraph, 
under ‘‘ Estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fisca! 
year ending June 30, 1885:”’ 

Support of Indian schools in Alaska: Support and education of Indian chil- 
dren at industrial schools in Alaska, $25,000, 

The Chair therefore thinks that the motion to amend the amendment 
of bar committee by increasing the amount from $10,000 to $25,000 is 
in order. 

Mr. PLUMB addressed the Senate. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. CONGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator give way to a motion toadjourn? We 
can not conclude this bill this afternoon. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us goon. 

Mr. VEST. Will not the Senator from Michigan give way to a mo- 
tion to adjourn? 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to occupy but a short time, and I can say 
what I have to say better now probably, unless there is some particular 
reason for adjourning at this time. [*‘Go on!2’] 

I should like to say, Mr. President, what I have to say while the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kansas are fresh in his mind, and in the 
mind and hearing of Senators here, because I think after one good 
night’s rest and a quiet return to the normal condition of my friend, if 
he could review this speech which he has made he would wish to alter 
it so effectually that it might be thought to be the speech of any other 
Senator on this floor than himself. 

It was an unusual ebullition against Christendom and against religion 
and against churches and against white people and against Indian peo- 
pleand against Aleuts and against Chilkahts and against every class and 
condition of men. The Lord only knows what was done in a committee 
that could have reported such an attack upon all the civilizing influ- 
ences which humanity is using in this world to elevate the condition 
of men; I can not imagine. Generally the Senator from Kansas is one 
of the most forward men on this floor to advocate the elevation of the 
race, high or low, rich or poor, proud or humble; and yet I must say 
that with ridicule and with zeal and with earnestness and with far- 
fetched allusions, I think this the most extraordinary speech against 
the attempt to benefit inhabitants of the United States, wherever they 
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may be found, that has ever been delivered on the floor of the Senate. 
Why, sit, one would think that there had perna ront mEnE oa 
Government of the United States and to the people of the United States 
in Alaska, that there was some retribution to be heaped upon the 
memory of those who procured Alaska to this Government, that the 
sins of the fathers of this nation were to be visited upon the poor un- 
fortunate Aleuts and Chilkahts and other inhabitants of that far-off and 
lonely region. 

Mr. President, it is but a few years since this Government, at an 
expense of $7,000,000, procured by treaty from Russia this Alaskan terri- 
tory. Many ht it was a matter of political necessity for which 
this Government should pay $7,000,000 merely to get behind the British 
territory on this continent and be north of it and have a loop-hole in the 
rear. Many thought that it was a beautiful tropical climate, adorned 
with flowers and fruits and roses. There were all kinds of imagina- 
tions about it. It was supposed, at all events, at that time that for 
all practical and substantial purposes as a part of the United States 
it was a mere sentimental treaty acquiring what was worthless in a 
money consideration, and only extending our territories where we 
could. 

But nothwithstanding that the Government of the United States en- 
tered into a solemn treaty with Russia in making that purchase that 
the inhabitants of Alaska should enjoy all the rights, privileges, im- 
munities, and advantages of citizens of the United States if they de- 
sired to remain in the Territory of Alaska as citizens of the United 
States under the new purchase, sir, this Government solemnly bound 
itself to grant all privileges of citizenship and all rights to the people 
that remained. In to this i clause relating to educa- 
tion the Government bound itself to and with the Russian Government 
that their educational institutions should be preserved, that their 
churches, which under the Russian system were merely educational 
institutions, should all be preserved to those who owned them, recog- 
nizing both their edifices for religious worship and their edifices for 
educational purposes. That was in the treaty made by our Government. 

It is, however, understood and agreed that the churches which have been 
built in the ceded territory by the Russian Government shall remain the prop- 
erty of such members of the Greek Orientai Church resident in the Territory as 
may choose to worship therein. 

And any one who has read the history of their churches either in Rus- 
sia or in Alaska knows that they are merely collections of schools, and 
their only means of education. This Government has recognized its 
duty to provide for the education of a portion of these citizensin its own 
laws. I find in the statutes approved July 1, 1870, this provision in 
regard to the lease of the two islands Saint Paul and Saint George for 
the purpose of obtaining the fur-seal bearing animals of Alaska: 

And the Secretary of the kiiun & is hereby powered. and authorized to 

ons for the col 


make all needful rules and regula’ lection and payment of the 
same— 


Being the rents for the islands— 


for the comfort, maintenance, education, and Peon. of the natives of said 
islands, and also for carrying into full e all the provisions of this act. 


The Government of the United States has received as the proceeds 
of two little islands, mere specks in that great ee Sea, three hun- 
dred miles from the mainland of Alaska, up to this date $3,945,000 in 
cash into the Treasury of the United States, at an expense of less than 
$11,000 a year all told. Ithasreceived into the Treasury of the United 
States from 1870 up to this time a net profit of over $3,000,000 and a 
gross sum in money of over $4,000,000—more than half the whole pur- 
chase-money of Alaska from two little islands, Saint Paul and Saint 
George in Behring’s Sea; more than half enough to repay the purchase- 
money for Alaska; more than 6 per cent. interest annually upon that 
purchase-money. 

When we received that territory there were Greek churches scattered 
at all the principal places of residence of the Aleuts. When we re- 
ceived that territory there were school-houses at every villagescattered 
along the islands. When we received that territory the Aleuts, the 
largest portion of the inhabitants of Alaska, lived in houses with fur- 
niture and conveniences equal to those of our frontier settlers in the 
United States, with religion, with education, with the cultivation of 
the domestic virtues, as pure and innocent-hearted a ple as dwelt 
upon the face of the earth. For almost twenty years this Government 
has never expended a dollar for the improvement and education of that 
people. It has drawn from that region over $4,000,000, and has never 
returned, that I know of, even in the shape of educational privileges or 
to support their worship or to improve their condition, one single dol- 
lar. Is there nothingdue from this peopleto the inhabitants of a land 
which they purchased at great cost? Is there nothing due from this 
people and from this Senate to the inhabitants of a land which not- 
withstanding its greatcost has been an unusually profitable investment 
pecuniarily to the United States, and bids fair in the future to be one 
of the most valuable territories in our land ? 

Mr. President, I have examined with care for many of the past years 
that country lying adjacent to the United States on the other side of 
the Saint Clair River, where I liv with its Indian tribes lo- 
cated within sight of my own home, where the British Government has 


had control—and compared it with our own care for Indians in the 
United States. 

Sir, from the mouth of the Saint Lawrence to the far-off northern 
regions of Prince Rupert’s Land there is no tribe of Indians where the 
government of Canada has not founded its schools and supported them 
and educated the people; not only builtschool-houses but built churches, 
taught those people; and the result has been that for the last fifty 
years, with a large population of different tribes of Indians extending 
from Labrador to British Columbia, there never has been an Indian 
war in all that vast province. There has never been an expenditure 
of a thousand dollars for armament or for troops to put down Indian 
outbreaks. And yet there are the same kinds of Indians that live 
within our border; the same tribes, with the same peculiarities, with 
the same habits in many respects, with whom our Government has been 
from time to time engaged in vigorous and bloody war. For fifty years 
there never has been in Canada one outbreak among the Indian tribes, 
although they are counted by thousands and homered of thousands. 
Why? Because the missionary, that the Senator from Kansas speaks 
of with such unmitigated contempt, passes under the sanction of the 
government intoall those wild regions. The Catholic, the Episcopalian, 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Baptist, all denominations have 
sent their missionaries and established their mission schools, and in 
great number. The Government does not think it derogatory to its 
character to aid any branch of people, no matter what their sectarian 
or religious views may be of a denominational character, in reclaiming 
savages from their wild state and educating them in the principles of 
ragon andof morals and of government and of society, making them 
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Oh, sir, it is no wonder that right along that imaginary dividi 
line, the forty-ninth parallel, for more than 3,000 miles, and along one 
lakes and rivers, on the cold north, with fifty-three different tribes of 
Indians from Labrador to the Pacific, incited by all the passions, in- 
cited by all the lust, incited by all the desires, incited by all the hero- 
ism of Indian nature, there has never been one single outbreak; there 
has never been one general massacre; there has never been a war nor a 
battle for fifty years; and the moment you pass south of that imaginary- 
line into the territory where we are all sovereigns, into a territory 
where every man and woman and child is taught to believe in educa- 
tion, in virtue, in religion, in morality, wars rage and the thunder of 
battle is heard on the plains and on the mountain with such frequency 
that we hardly look up to inquire whence the sound of the thunder 
somes. 

What is the reason for this difference? There is something essen- 
tially right and essentially wrong in these two conditions. The one 
is that under an arbitrary, monarchical government justice has been 
done, rights have been respected, the means of education have been 
afforded, the restraints of religion have been imposed, government has 
encouraged even the missionary to lend his powerful aid to redeem from 
the degradation of savagery the people who inhabit that land; andon our 
side there has been too often ex and carried out in practice the 
theory of our modern days that the only Indian is a dead Indian, 
and that the only territory left to the Indian in this land, once all his 
own, is a little strip to which we all are hastening, six feet by three, 
deep in the ground. 

Sir, I regret more than I have words to express what I have heard 
fall from the lips of the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
I say it in sorrow. I do not attach that same feeling to the remarks of 
the Senator from Kansas, because he lives upon the frontier, because 
he is imbued with the frontier feeling as to the Indian, because his 
people want the land on which the Indian trod, and insensibly those 
feelings have taken possession of him which have taken possession of 
many other good, kind-hearted Christian men. But why he in whose 
hands we have placed the care of the Indians, why he into whose hands 
we have given the protection of the Indians, their advancement, their 
culture, their conduct physically and perhaps religiously, should be 
willing to permit, if he could possibly avoid it, the little paltry pittance 
of $15,000 in the bill as it came from the House to be cut down $5,000, 
one-third, without raising his voice, as he does often in behalf of the 
right, I can not understand. 

Mr. DAWES. I think if the Senator had been listening here he 
would have understood my position. I believe the Senator has been 
told, all the Senators present in this Chamber have been told, that I 
did all I could to make this appropriation $25,000 and that I should 
vote to make it $25,000. The Senator must have been absent during 
some interesting part of this discussion. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not unfortunately hear that remark of the 
Senator, but I have no doubt he made the remark. I have heard him 
on these occasions with a voice like thunder denounce what he believed 
to be such a wrong to these people, and I am glad he has reiterated his 
views here. ; 

Now, Mr. President, of the $4,000,000 which this Government has 
to-day in its Treasury received from all Alaska it pro in this bill, 
which appropriates hundreds of thousands of dollars for the education 
of our own Indians on the plains, and in the mountains, wild Indians 
and tame Indians, Christian Indians and pagan Indians, cannibals and 
saints, to expend in Alaska $10,000. 
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Sir, I was amused as other Senators were over the capital and practi- 
cal illustration of the Senator from Kansas in regard to the methods 
by which Indian children may be induced to give some attention to the 
instruction and to the instructors furnished them. Why, sir, there is 
a picture of rude, wild children gathered by all the inducements and 
enticements that a loving man or woman can hold out to them to gather 
them in from the wild forests and from the rock and from the sea- 
shore and from the mountain-top, to bring them under some influences 
for education, for culture, for reclamation from a savage state, to teach 
them first those things that interest them; and here is a learned gen- 
tleman, he says, a professional man, an astronomer traveling for health 
in that region, and it is a matter of supreme ridicule to my friend who 
has sported over the plains of Kansas shooting the antelope that this 
astronomical philosopher should try in the forests or on the shores of 
Alaska to see whether he could make any impression upon the minds 
of the ignorant people there and gather them by some means so that 
he could convey information. 

Why, sir, the gentleman says he made an orrery of pieces of tallow; 
he placed the sun here and the earth there, and the planets in their 
places, and the moon where it belonged—an orrery in Alaska of pieces 
of tallow, and when the little wondering minds were afraid they could 
not comprehend it he told them as thousands of men and women do 
in this Christian land, ‘if you come and get your lesson you shall 
have some candy, you shall have the tallow;’’ and they came and this 
astronomer pointed out the sun and the moon and the stars and the 
place of the earth, gave them their first information perhaps, old and 
young that were there, of how God’s world was made. That man be- 
lieved in teaching those children and those Indians something about 
the Creator and the creation. No matter what his object was, no mat- 
ter how intensely he may have interested them in this work, it is 
enough to overturn all the efforts and all the feelings of philanthropy 
of this man to say that he gave the tallow to the children when they 
were done. 

If there could be no incentive to study, and to thought,.and to labor, 
if there could be no reward held out after nights of toil and days of 
study, where would youand I be, sir, in the intellectual race? Learn- 
ing does not come without being sought. Education is not obtained 
without an effort. The mind does not expand itself without any in- 
ducement. In Alaska there are many schools; in Alaska there are 
Christians—I am not ashamed to speak the name even in the august 
presence of the Senator from Kansas—in Alaska there are Christians 
who have gone to that far-off land and established schools and are teach- 
ing the children of that land and gathering them in and holding outall 
inducements to them to study and to learn to fit them for earth and fit 
them for heaven. 

The Government never gave a cent, but the Dig of the United 
States have, as they had opportunity and saw fit, contributed many 
thousand dollars to educate those far-off dwellers by the sea. They 
have established there schools. The gentleman referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas who has and is spending his life in efforts to build 
apin near and remote regions of the land schools and churches, as to 
whom I to-day for the first time ever heard an insinuation against his 
integrity, against his honesty, against his virtue, against his religion, 
against his judicious zeal for the cause of his Master, does visit that 
region. There are educated intelligent ladies there teaching those 
schools, fit to adorn any circle in this land, giving their lives to it, de- 
pendent upon the charities of the churches and not upon the help of 
theirGovernment. I haveseen the Lae Br oa of many of their school- 
houses scattered all along the coast; I have seen the photographs of 
the children assembled before them with their teachers; I have seen 
the neat, cleanly 3 Gorter of those children, their bright intelligent 
looks as photographed before me. Sir, the time is coming, is fast ap- 
proaching, when the totem-posts upon which’ are carved the idols of 
their families and which are planted at the doors of the houses of the 
Alaskans will be laid aside and the columns of the temple and the 
belfry of the school-houses will be taking their places. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas said that some superintend- 
ent of some school or some teacher had asked for shoes for Indian 
children at $3.a pair, asked the Secretary of the Interior to furnish 
shoes at $3 and I think 27 cents or 44 cents a pair. Sir, the answer of 
our distinguished Secretary of the Interior written to that superintend- 
ent or teacher, and as a circular to all superintendents and teachers, 
was worthy of the man and was worthy of the officer. In a brief letter 
he explained his opinion and he believed the opinion of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the mode of education, the mode of clothing, and 
the things that it was desirable to teach, and the rules and methods to 
be observed—a letter that should be printed in letters of gold and 
framed in every agency and in every school-house. Oh, sir, without 
being much of a man-worshiper or allowing my feelings in my old age 
to go out toward any man with any particular zeal, I can not deny 
that when I read that answer (which was not referred to by the Senator 
from Kansas) to the letter to which he did refer, I felt proud of my 
race, I felt proud of my Government, I felt proud of the Secretary of 
the Interior that he should be prompted to write so good, so practical, 
so kind, so decisive, so energetic a letter to the agents of this Govern- 
ment and teach them so well in that brief rounded letter what was 
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expected of them by the peopleof the United States and in what way 
they could best perform their duties to their Government and to those 
that they were sent to care for and minister to. 

Thatsame Secretary recommends $50,000 for the schools in Alaska. 
Tħe Commissioner of Indian Affairs recommends $50,000 for the schools 
of Alaska. The President sends to Congress the communications in 
which both these officers recommend that there be put into this very 
appropriation bill an item of $50,000 for this purpose, not with approval 
or disapproval, but in the ordinary way in which he sends the opinions 
of his officials and asks for them the consideration of Congress. The 
more recommendations there are for any reasonable appropriations, the 
more this committee have cut the appropriations down. 

For me, sir, I shall vote for the amendment to appropriate $25,000, 
heartily and cheerfully. I would prefer that the sum were $50,000. I 
know of no way in which we may appropriate a little pittance of the 
$4,000,000 that lies in our Treasury, derived from that unhappy land, 
better than by giving back to it for educational purposes some of that 

cent fund. I would give at leastas muchas Russia in the years 
gone by. I would do as much for these people as I would for the mur- 
dering savages upon our plains and in our mountains. I would treat 
a people partly educated, living in the forms of civilized life, most of 
them dwelling in houses, heretofore having had their education from 
their old government, as well as I would the blood-thirsty Arapahoes, 
and the Apaches, and the Modoes. 

That is all this amendment means. It means to make a little paltry 
appropriation at which the Christian world would sneer, but with which 
we will solace ourselves that we have at least attempted todo a little to- 
ward the fulfillment of the infinite obligation that rests on a sovereign 
people, not only toward its own citizens of its own land, but toward the 
citizens acquired by treaty from an oligarchy, from a despotism. I 
would at least endeavor to show that under the benign influences of this 
free Government there was justice and kindness enough among the 
American people and their representatives to treat these far-off people 
in that distant region as well as the autocrat of Russia and his imperial 
government treated them before they were handed over to the tender 
mercies of this Christian nation. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me ask forinformation, is there provision for a 
meeting to-morrow ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. At what hour? I do not understand the order of 
exercises agreed upon in regard to the ceremonies. Do we meet here 
at 12 o’clock for business ? 

Mr. ALLISON. At the usual hour, I understand, and at 1 o’clock 
the ceremonies take place. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator yield to me a moment for the pur- 
pose of having a bill referred ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

GOVERNMENT OF UTAH. 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask to have taken from the table Senate bill 404, 

and that it be referred to the Committee on Territories. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLS in the chair). The Sec- 
It is the bill (S. 404) to reorganize the legislative 


retary will report the bill by title. 

Mr, CULLOM. 
power of the Territory of Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the bill being 
taken from the table? The Chair hears none. The bill(S. 404) tore- 
organize the legislative power of the Territory of Utah is before the 
Senate, 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that it be referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

The motion was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS. 


Am from the House of ov Hee aie. by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 81) filling an existing vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon; 

A bill i R. 4188, granting a pension to Theodore C. Hawkins; and 

A bill (H. R. 4188) granting a pension to William W. Day. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2194) for the relief of George A. 
Corden; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2195) granting a sion to John 
8. Kirkpatrick; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2196) granting a pension to Silas W. 
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Welsh; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire, if inorder, to offer an amendmentto the 
bill now under consideration, on page 61, section 2, after line 7, and 
ask that it may be printed so that it shall be before the committee and 
the Senate. It is agreed to by the committee, I think, and at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas who is absent [Mr. GARLAND] I 
have offered it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be received and 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator toyield toa motion that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

. ALLISON. I yield for that motion. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- |, 


tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After five minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, May 9, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by Rev. DOUGLAS F. 
Forrest, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. HARDEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
rivilege. Yesterday I voted for the bill relating to the Centennial 
Botton Exposition at New Orleans. Having conscientious convictions 
about the power of Congress in that regard I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my vote. It does not change the result. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


REGENTS SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. S: er, I hold in my hand a letter from 
Professor Baird asking that a Senate bill and a joint resolution be passed 
in reference to a vacancy in the Board of Regents, and providing for ap- 
pointment of an acting secretary. They are matters of course, and I 
ask unanimous consent to take them up and pass them. 

There was no objection. 

Joint resolution (S. 81) filling an existing vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and read a first and second time. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of resentatives, &c., That the existing va- 
cancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class “other 
than members of Co .” occasioned by the resignation of Peter Parker, be 
filled by the appointment of James C. Welling, of the city of Washington. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and $ 

Mr. SINGLETON moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ACTING SECRETARY SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and read a first and second time. 5 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution may, by 
an instrument thi designate 


in writing filed in the office of the ereof, 
and appoint a suitable person to act as secretary of the Institution when there 
shall be a vacancy in said office, and whenever the Secretary shall be unable from 


illness, absence, or other cause to perform the duties of his office; and in such 
case the person so appointed may perform all the duties imposed on the Secre- 
per oy ar ao the vacancy shall be filled or such inability shall cease. The 
sai wowpe yd such designation and appointment from time to time 
as the interests of the Institution may in his judgment require. 


The bill was ordered toa third reading; and was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. SINGLETON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS. 
Mr. PERKINS. I ask by unanimous consent that the House Calen- 
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dar be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2047) 
to provide for the sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas, 
and that the amendments be reported from the committee for present 
action. 

The bill and amendments were read. 

Mr. WELLER. I ask to make an explanation. 

Mr. HAMMOND. When this bill was up before I said I thought it 
ought to pass, The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. JoNES] made ob- 
jection, and afterward showed me a report which satisfied me for the 
time it ought not to pass, and I therefore object. 

Mr. PERKINS. Permit me to state that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas said to me he would not object to the consideration of the bill, 
providea he could move an amendment to increase the price to be paid 

or the land. 

Mr. HAMMOND. When the gentleman from Arkansas is present 
perhaps I may withdraw my objection. 


INDIAN WAR CLAIMS. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I move by unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 172) amend- 
atory of the act of June 27, 1882, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to examine and report to Congress theamount 
of all claims of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Washington and 
Idaho, for money expended and indebtedness assumed by said States 
and Territories in repelling invasion and suppressing Indian hostilities, 
and for other purposes.’’ 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assem That the act of Congress approved June 27, 1882, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to examine and report 
to Con, the amount of all claims of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, 
Neb a, California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Washington 
and Idaho, for Doney anaa and indebtedness assumed by said States and 
Territories in repelling invasion and me ira $ Indian hostilities, and for 

ERr , and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the words 
“April, in the year 1861,” and inserting in ieu thereof the words “January, in 
the year 1851,” adding at the end of section 1 of said act the following: 

x ided, That all such claims of the State of California arising on and after 
the 1st day of January, 1851, shall be examined and investigated as aforesaid,” 


Mr. HOLMAN. Reserving the right to object, I will suggest this 
measure proposes to go back to the year 1851. It refers to a period 
during which there has been a large amount of legislation and man 
questions raised in the courts within that peroid as to whether investi- 
gations have gone beyond the point authorized by law. And unless 
the measure is more specific and definite, directing particular reports or 
covering specific periods, I shall be compelled to object. 

Mr. STEELE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I understood the gentleman from Indiana to re- 
serve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana on the left [Mr. 
STEELE] objects. 


other 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MoMILLIN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope my friend from Tennessee will yield for a 
moment to permit me to ask to have printed in the RECORD a memorial 
from the Louisville Board of Trade. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a remonstrance from the Louisville Board of 
Trade against the proposed new bankrupt law. I will state that this 
is the only remonstrance against the passage of that law, while there 
have been a half-dozen or more in favor of it. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the memorial will be read, after which 
the Chair will ask for objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

emorial to the Louis 
Kemerini bennae, pera Louisville Board of Trade against the passage of 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York. I object. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. order. 


APOLLINE A. BLAIR. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order isthe bill the title of which the 
Clerk will now report, and upon which the previous question was or- 
dered on last Friday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
an a oe R. = raang arrears of pension to Apolline A. Blair, widow of 

The SPEAKER. This bill was reported from the Committee of the 
Whole to the House on last Friday with amendment, and the previ- 
ous question was ordered upon its passage as amended. The question 
is now, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill has been reported from the Committee of 
the Whole, as I understand it? 
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The SPEAKER. From the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, on last Friday, at which time the previous question 
was ordered upon its 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I believe there was an agreemeent at the time 
that there should be avote in a full House upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. STEELE. I demand a division. It was the understanding in 
the committee that we were to have a yea-and-nay vote on this bill. 
Therefore I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 21 members only voting in fa- 
vor thereof. 

Mr. STEELE. I call for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered, 21 members only voting in favor of tellers. 

Mr. STEELE. I demand a count of the otherside. 

The SPEAKER. There is no count of the other side on a demand 
for tellers. The rule requires one-fifth of a quorum to order tellers. 
One-fifth of a quorum has not voted on the demand of the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

A division was called for on the vote first taken. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 17. 

Mr. STEELE. No quorum. 

ga SPEAKER. No quorum having voted, the Chair will appoint 
tellers. 

Mr. STEELE and Mr. HANCOCK were appointed tellers. 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to state that I am in favor of this bill; but 
it was my understanding in Committee of the Whole that an agreement 
was had to allow a yea-and-nay vote on this subject in the House. It 
will be remembered that I made that request. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will take their places. 

The House again divided. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I beg leave to say, Mr. Speaker, that if there was 
an agreement in Committee of the Whole when this bill was 
to the House that a yea-and-nay vote should be taken, in common fair- 
ness that agreement should be carried out. 

Mr. MORRISON. There was no such agreement. That is a mis- 
take. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. It was the understanding that there 
was to be a vote in full House. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yetthere was no such agreement that a yea-and- 
nay vote should be had upon it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That having been the understanding, of course I 
should not insist upon the demand. 

Mr. STEELE. It was my understandi 
to the suggestion that a yea-and-nay vote 
derstanding no point of a quorum was made. 

Mr. BELFORD. I demand a call of the House, to the end that the 
country may know whether a party with 76 majority here can not fur- 
nish us with a quorum for the transaction of the public business when 
this side of the House is ready. 

The SPEAKER. The motion fora call of the House is not in order 
while a vote is being taken. 

The tellers will report. 

The tellers reported ayes 136, noes 21. 

Mr. STEELE. No quorum. 

Mr. STORM. It would save time to have a yea-and-nay vote. I 
hope the House will consent to that. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will retain their places, a quorum hav- 
ing not yet voted. 

Mr. STEELE. I find, Mr. Speaker, that the RECORD bears out the 
statement I have made, as will be found by reference to page 4062, near 
the bottom of the page. It will be seen that I used this langnage: 

Asa matter of claim this bill should have gone to the Committee on Claims. 
Iam not going to object, but Ido ask that gentlemen having it in charge will 
let it go into the House so we may have a quorum and a yea-and-nay vote on 
this question. I tell you I will vote for it when it goes into the House. 

I do not understand that any objection was made to that suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will further report. 

The tellers reported the result of the vote as ayes 142, noes 22. 

So (no further count being demanded) the bill was 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. I move to amend the title of the bill by 
striking out the words ‘‘arrears of” and inserting the word “‘addi- 
tional;’’ and add at the end of the title the following words, “‘ and for 
other purposes;’’ so that it will read: ‘‘A bill granting an additional 
pension to Apolline A. Blair, widow of the late General Francis P. Blair, 
and for other purposes,” 

The motion to amend the title was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the several yote just 
rere and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. EN 


that no objection was made 
uld be had. On that un- 


Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I wish to ask whether it would be in 
order now to vote upon the bill (H. R. 3935) with reference to remoy- 
ing the charge of desertion from the records of soldiers, which was 
under discussion some two weeks ago? We were engaged in voting 
upon that bill when the recess occurred on a previous day. I wish to 
ask if it is not now unfinished business properly coming up at this 
time? 

The SPEAKER. That will come up as unfinished business when 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar makes its 
next report and the House resumes consideration of it. The bill just 
passed came up before the morning hour because the previous ques- 
tion had been ordered upon it. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Mr. COX, of New York, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
R. 6933) to authorize the National Academy of Sciences to receive 
and hold trust funds for the promotion of science, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MoMILLIN. [call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order, this being Friday, is the call 
of committees for reports of a private nature. 


MAJOR D. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 394) restoring to the 
pension-roll the name of Major D. Williams; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. JOHNSON. 

Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6287) for the 
relief of John H. Johnson; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JACOB HOERTH. 

Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3210) for 
the relief of Jacob Hoerth; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

BENJAMIN F. AMOS. 

Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5500) for 
the relief of Benjamin F. Amos; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MARTHA LAWSON. 


Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also rë- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5941) for 
the relief of Martha Lawson; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ISAAC R. H. CALDWELL. 

Mr. LEFEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5508) 
granting a pension to Isaac R. H. Caldwell; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ISABELLA PALMER. 

Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5553) 
granting a pension to Isabella Palmer; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


JAMES FRAZIER. 

Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5555) 
granting a pension to James Frazier; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. LE FEVRE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensio; 
ported back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. 


also re- 
. 4078) 


for the benefit of Simeon Crain; which was laid on the table, and the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation the petition of Marfha A. Bowles, 
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administratrix of James R. Bowles, deceased; which was laid on the eppropiisted; the respective sums of money, as hereinafter provided, to the re- 


table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM H. WHEELER. 


Mr. FERRELL, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5322) for the benefitof William H. 
‘ Wheeler; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. ROWELL, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which were 
laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be dsr 

The bill (H. R. 2750) for the relief of James White and the legal 

resentatives of William White, deceased; and 
e bill (H. R. 4112) for the relief of Henry O’ Neill, jr., of Jackson, 
Mich. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This completes the call of standing and select 
committees. If there be no objection, the Chair will now recognize 
gentlemen for reports Who were not in their seats when their names 
were called. 

‘ CAPE COD SHIP-CANAL. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to make a report from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a private bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand thatit is. Iam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Riversand Harbors to report back the bill (H. R. 6320) mak- 
ing an appropriation for the construction of breakwaters, entrances, 
and approaches to the Cape Cod Ship-Canal. I desire to ask the judg- 
ment of the House as to what committee it should be referred to? 

The SPEAKER. That does not seem to be a private bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. It isa private company which is constructing this 
canal. 

The SPEAKER. If there be objection the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky can not report that bill under this call. 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam merely reporting the bill back in order that it 
may be referred to the proper committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky making the report? 

There being no objection, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) mak- 
ing an appropriation for the construction of breakwaters, entrances, and 
approaches to the Cape Cod Ship-Canal; and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

s l ANN J. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. CONNOLLY, by unanimous consent, introđuced a bill (H. R. 
6934) granting a pension to Ann J. Williams; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to consider bills on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Honse is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering business on the Private Calendar. 


WILLIS N. ARNOLD AND OTHERS. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3937) 
for the relief of Willis N. Arnold, reported from the Committee on War 
Claims by Mr. GEDDEs. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secre! of the Pores be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to W: N. Arnold, of enderson County, Ten- 
nessee, the sum of $6,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

ee it pug the amount collected by the military authorities of fos 
En ited States for benefit, and paid by them into the Treasury of the Uni 
States. 


Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I desire to inquire of the Chair if this 
is the proper time to offer a substitute for the bill just read ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize at this time the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES], the chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims, having of this bill. 

Mr. GEDDES. I am perfectly willing to yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee for that purpose merely. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I desire to say that the next bill upon 
the Calendar is intimately connected with this one, growing out of the 
same transaction. I submit as a substitute for the pending bill that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute, will be read. 

The Clerk read the substitute, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


rsons named herein, or to their heirs or legal representatives, to wit: 


To H. Johnson, $753.89. 
To en M. Johnson, $753.99, 
To D, J. Franklin, $149.37. 


To Josiah Franklin, $179.05. 
To Nat Buckley, $298.65. 

To John Tull, 10. 

To Elias Bray, $447.65. 
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To Jeremiah Crook, sr., $597.30, 
To Willis Arnold, $5,956.85. 
To Archie McCorkle, $447.65. 
To G. L. Ross, $1,493.15. 
To 8. L. Ross, $1,493.15. 
To John M. Hart, $597.30. 
To William A. Brummer, $915.94. 
To John D. Smith, $298.65. 
To A. B. Cook, $298.65. 
To Daniel McCollum, $298.65. 
To Jeff Jones, $149.37. 
To Thomas McGill, $179.05. 
To James Ledbetter, $179.05. 
To William Ozier, $597.30. 
To Elijah Bond, $298.65. 
To John L. Cawthon, $597.30, 
To William Hall, $597.30. 
To Carroll Beaver, $597.30 
To John West, $753.89. 
To James Clifford, $298.65. 
To O. F. Hendrix, $895.26. 
To Frank Cawthon, $358.10. 
To James Cawthon, $149.37. 
To S. E. Grider, $149.37. 
To Silas Grider, $149.37. 
To John Robinson, $274.32. 
To Hugh gerne $223.60. 
To John G. Smith, $91.44. 
To Caleb McKnight, $228.60. 
To James Thomas. 60. 
To William P, Walker, $137.16. 
To A. 8, Ts, $389.71. 
To Tison G. ness, $640.08. 
To William H. Bond, $137.16. 
To F. M. Ballard, $274.32. 
To Stephen Messengill, $137.16. 
To William Swink, .92, 
To Kenton M. Jones, $411.48. In all, $25,445.36. 


Mr. GEDDES. The amendment just offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] will bring before the Committee of the Whole 
the subject-matter of the claim for the relief of Hiram Johnson and 
others, which bill stands next in order on the Calendar to the bill called 
by the Chair for the relief of Willis N. Arnold. I will address myself 
to that bill by way of statement, in order to get before the Committee 
of the Whole as well as I can a few of the facts involved in these two 
cases. They are so naturally blended and so connected that the merits 
of the one can not be considered without regard to the demerits or the 
Ea of the ee 

shall probably have occasion to regret again and again the t 
difficulty experienced in this body in securing the attention of mp 
to questions of great importance, not only in principle but sometimes in 
amount. The amount involved here may be regarded in the ordinary 
sense of our legislation as somewhat insignificant; it is only some 
$27,000. But the principle involved rises far above the amount of 
money in controversy. s 

case, or I may say these cases, have a somewhat variable history 
in our legislation, and therefore the brief statement that I propose to 
make regard as essential may be important to a proper understand- 
ing of the two cases. 

Willis N. Arnold seeks to recover $6,0000f money admitted to be in 
the Treasury of the United States, and, as he claims, assessed and col- 
lected for his express benefit. Hiram Johnson and others claim that 
the $6,000, admittedly now in the Treasury for some one, was improp- 
erly assessed upon them, and instead of being paid to Arnold and others 
should be refunded to them. 

These cases came before the Committee on War Claims of the last 
Congress, and if I remember correctly (and I may be corrected if I am 
in error) a unanimous report was in favor of giving Willis N. 
Arnold $6,000, and an adverse report in the case of Hiram Johnson and 
others. The same cases were again considered at the t session, 
and I think there was but a single dissenting vote—at all events a large 
majority, and perhaps all the members of the committee except one, 
mae in favor of the claim of Arnold and adverse to theclaim of Hi 

ohnson. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will my colleague allow me to make an 
inquiry ? 

Mr. GEDDES. Certainly. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Why did you not insist upon the point of 
order that the substitute was the substance of another bill ing be- 
fore ee committees, instead of having these two matters | up 

er? 

Mr. GEDDES. Imay say that it did not occur to me at the moment, 
and I regard it now as immaterial. AsI have said, the merits of these 
two cases are so blended that they must necessarily be considered 
together, and a favorable action on the case of Arnold will necessarily 
be an adverse vote on the next bill on the Calendar, which is involved 
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in the substitute offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAY- 


LOR]. 

B] 1862 the United States forces, of which J. C. Sullivan was in com- 
mand in some subordinate way as general, were in possession of a por- 
tion of Tennessee. General Grant was the superior officer in command, 
but Colonel Haynie was the commander of the post of Henderson, Tenn. 
The military authority had control there; the civil law and thecivilau- 


thority had no power and no control in that community at that time. 

About that time repeated raids were made by confederate soldiers 
upon these squads of Union men who held possession of the country, 
and in November, 1862, a band of men captured Henderson, and de- 
stroyed a large amount of Government property, and with it a consid- 
erable amount of private property belonging to pioban citizens. Col- 
onel Haynie, in command of the post of el, determined to exercise 
what he regarded as his military right, and to make an assessment upon 
a given scope of territory in order to collect a sufficient amount of money 
to reimburse in dollars and cents the amount lost by the Government 
and the amount which these private individuals had lost in consequence 
of this raid. He made the order, the order was enforced, and the assess- 
ment collected, and the money so collected was paid over and turned 
into the Treasury of the United States, 

Three gentlemen, members of three separate Illinois companies, com- 
posed the board that made the investigation; and I have before me what 
will be admitted to have been their action at that time. Colonel Hay- 
nie’s order was that they were to inquire as to what property was de- 
stroyed and its value and to whom it belonged; also the amount of the 
damage done to the bridge in that vicinity and to the private parties. 

That commission met December 8, 1862, and it is important to men- 
tion right here what they found. They found that cotton belonging to 
John Aldridge and Smith Patterson, of the value of $9,606.36, was de- 
stroyed by that raid; that cotton belonging to W. D. Silvey, of the value 
-of $2,565, was destroyed; that cotton belonging to Willis N. Arnold, 
this claimant, amounting in value to $6,000, had been burned; that cot- 
ton of the United States was burned amounting in value to $1,900; that 
there were also destroyed a water-tank belonging to a railroad company, 
valued at $1,500; camp equipage, $2,500; depot property, belonging to 
railroad company, $2,000; making exactly $26,751.36. The commis- 
sion also find (and to this I desire to call the attention of the House) 
that the owners of the property destroyed were loyal citizens of the 
United States. This report from which I have just read is signed by 
the members of the board. 

Following that order they made an assessment upon gentlemen whose 
names are here recited, and who are here as the claimants on the other 
side. This assessment was made for the payment of that exact sum, 
of which more than $23,000 was paid. Something over $3,000 was not 
paid, because the men upon whom the assessment was made had gone 
into the rebel army and could not be reached. 

Mr. DIBRELL. If the gentleman will allow me one question, I wish 
to ask whether there is any proof that this man Willis Arnold ever 
lost a bale of cotton, any proof except that report ? 

Mr. STORM. No, sir. 

Mr. GEDDES. No, sir; nor that these other men paid the money. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Oh, yes; the report of one of the officers shows 
that. 

Mr. GEDDES. There is no dispute that the finding at that time, 
indorsed by General Grant, by General Sullivan, by General Haynie, 
and every military man connected with the transaction, was that Ar- 
nold lost this property of which he was the owner, and that he was a 
loyal man. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I would like the gentleman to point 
to any proof, other than the statement of Arnold himself, that he ever 
lost a bale of cotton. 

Mr. GEDDES. I refer the gentleman to this report and the report 
of the Glover committee in 1877, of which I shall hereafter speak. 
Fresh on the heels of this transaction came the Glover report, which 
went into the whole history of the matter and which found the facts 
-as I now state them. 

Mr. WOLFORD rose. 

Mr. GEDDES. Thereisno man living to whom I would more gladly 
yield than to my friend from Kentucky; butI can not consent that all 
my time shall be taken up by interruptions. 

Now, finding that this assessment thus made could not all be col- 
lected, a second assessment was made and collected, thus covering the 
whole matter. This is the history of the transaction in 1862. 

The next date in order is 1864. In 1864 Willis N. Arnold addressed 
a letter to General Grant upon the subject of this claim, and received 
from General Grant’s secretary (perhaps that was not his military title) 
-œ reply to which I invite the attention of the House, because it fol- 
lowed closely upon the heels of this transaction. The date was 1866. 

In reply to your communication of June 11, addressed to Lieutenant-General 
~Grant, and oe that you, as a loyal citizen, might be remunerated for 
losses sustained by you at the burning of Henderson, Tenn.,General Grant directs 
me to inform you that an assessment was made by General Sullivan, by his or- 
-ders, upon the property of disloyal citizens for the pu: of remunerating the 
sufferers at Henderson, and that since General Sullivan been mustered out of 
the service he has informed General Grant that a certain amount of such assess- 
‘ment remains in his hands. 


General Grant advised General Sullivan to turn over the said sum to the au- 
‘thorities, so that it might be devoted to the uses for which it was collected. 


This was in 1866. This letter was brought to the attention of General 
Badeau during the pendency of this claim before ourcommittee. There 
was in the letter an interlineation of a word; and I, as a member of 
that committee, said ‘‘ There must be no proof subject to suspicion. 
How do we know but that this interlineation was put there by some 
other party?” The word interlined was material to the reading of the 
letter. Therefore at my suggestion the letter was again presented to 
General Badeau in 1882; and upon this letter, written away back in 
1866, he wrote this indorsement: 

, Theabove letter was written by me June 26, 1866, together with the interlin- 
eations, while I was serving on the staff of Lieutenant-General Grant. 

Thus the matter stood in 1866. Concurrently with these proceed- 
ings these parties who had suffered were pressing their claims before 
Congress. Among them Aldridge had a private bill passed by both 
Houses of Congress, which was approved by President Grant March 3, 
1875, to pay him out of the Treasury of the United States $9,606.36 of 
this money assessed and collected by the military authorities. 

Now I desire to read what General Grant said in 1882. He, too, 
was addressed during the pendency of the claim before our committee. 
He says in his letter: 

I have no recollection of loyal citizens having been molested at that time or 
of having ordered collections in their behalf; but whatever the record may be 
made at the time, then it may be taken as the exact facts. What I here stateis 
simply from recollection. 

Twenty years had rolled by, and we could all see how neither Gen- 
eral Sullivan nor General Grant nor any other man—— 

Mr. DIBRELL. Read the balance of General Grant’s letter in 
which he said he never intended—— 

Mr. GEDDES. You can do it in your own time. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Were these farmers or cotton specula- 
tors? 

Mr. GEDDES. These were not cotton speculators and they had no 
connection with them, but well-known loyal citizens, whose property 
was destroyed in that raid. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Who was Arnold? 

Mr. GEDDES. A loyal citizen of Tennessee then and now. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. There seems to be a great deal of cotton 
in it. 

Mr. GEDDES. A great many loyal men had cotton at that time, I 
suppose. They were not all beggars in Tennessee. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. That is not my question. I asked 
whether he was a farmer. 

Mr. GEDDES. I do not care if he was as poor as Lazarus and there 
is a military record that he owned this property, that he was a loyal 
man and other men destroyed it, he ought to be paid. Other men who 
suffered at the same time were paid out of the money of the United 
States in the Treasury. 

Mr. DIBRELL. He was indicted. 

Mr. GEDDES. The Government does not claim this money. The 
Government is a trustee for this money. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Nobody but Johnson and those from whom it 
was taken seek it, and they are the ones who ought to have it. 

Mr. GEDDES. I presume not, and there will be no effort to refund 
it to anybody else. Following this action in 1877 I have the report of 
the Glover committee, to which I desire to invite the attention of gen- 
tlemen, because I know that a letter from General J. C. Sullivan, now 
twenty-two years after this transaction, will be offered here in conflict 
with plain and well-established facts on the record and contrary to the 
plain statement of General Grant. Look to the Glover report of 1877. 
That report of March 2, 1877, is as follows: 

The intention in ordering that money to be paid to Colonel Webster was to 
make him custodian of the fund for the indemnification of the United States, 
John Aldridge, and other loyal citizens who had suffered by the raid on Hen- 
derson Station. When Colonel Sanford brought the first installment of the col- 
lection up to Jackson Colonel Webster was not in the bey and Colonel Stanford 

d over the amount to General Sullivan, and received his receipt for the same. 

eral Sullivan, after keeping the money for a short time, became nervous on 
account of having no safe place of deposit for it, and.telegraphed to Major- 
General Grant for orders as to what disposition he should make of it. General 
Grant replied to General Sullivan, ordering him to turn the money over to the 
provost-marshal at Jackson, Tenn., Major Smith. 

Let me call the attention of the committee to the only evidence in 
any degree at variance with this whole military record, and at variance 
with the proof in the case which is now for the first time in 1884, and 
within the last few weeks, obtained from General J.C. Sullivan. Iknow 
when I say this that there was an unofficial statement by aman by the 
name of Hillyer that this money ought not to be paid to Arnold; but 
I wish to invite the attention of this House to the reason why I think 
Mr. Hillyer made that unofficial statement—not under oath, unofficial, 
and to the War Department. Why was it? I have here a letter in 
1864 from T. H. Harris, the assistant adjutant-general of General Sul- 
livan. He says: 

I was assistant-adjutant-general of the District of Jackson during Brigadier- 
General Sullivan's command, and fully believe, from my parsobat! knowledge 
of the facts, that the abstracts above given from Major Smith’s eash-book are 
correct and truthful, and that the Government of the United States is justly in- 
debted to Aldridge, Patterson, Silva, and Arnold in the sum of $17,913.20, and 
consider that W. S. Hillyer, late colonel and provost-marshal-genera! Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, should be required to show the disposition made of the 


$32,260.90 received by him from Major Smith. 
T. H. HARRIS, 


Lieutenant-Colonei and Assistant-Adjutant-General, 
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And when the War Department called on him for that showing, the 
only thing he gave was this unofficial, unsworn, and unsupported state- 


ment that it ought not to be paid to these parties. 

That is not The War Department made a report rejecting the 
claim upon two grounds, both of which were well taken. The War 
Department acted according to the law regulating claims of this kind. 
They refused the claim— A 

First. Because cotton used for breastworks is not quartermaster’s stores. 

We all recognize the fact that that point was well taken; and— 

Second. That the destruction was the act of the common enemy. 

And we all recognize that as a good ground for the rejection of the 
claim by that department. But I invite attention now to what the 
quartermaster reports in relation to the other matter: 

General Grant, then br peng | ordered a war levy upon neighboring reb- 
els, and the full value of the United States property and of the cotton (private 
property) destroyed appears to have been collected. 

That is what the quartermaster reported in that connection. Now 
I want to give my attention to this letter of General J. C. Sullivan, now 
for the first time offered. In that letter he says this: 

It was not intended that the money so collected should be used in any way to 
reimburse any person or individual who claimed a loss by such raid—— 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I would like to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, since he calls this a letter, whether it is not in fact a 
deposition sworn to by him? 

Mr. GEDDES. Iam not able toanswer that question. I refer toit 
as a letter, although he may have verified it in that way under oath. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. It is a deposition, sworn to by him. 

Mr. GEDDES. It may be called an affidavit. I am not saying that 
General Sullivan’s statement is not a sworn statement Iam calling 
it and using it as proof in the case twenty-two long years after the 
original transaction, and I assert confidently, and there can be no con- 
tradiction of what I say, when we consider the plain facts fully estab- 
lished and conceded in this record. 

He says: 

Şo. 15 to prev į i ionof 

I issued ooer Na 15 to prevent further raids by compelling the co-operation 


hme in my endeavor to do so. My order was a perfect suc- 
cess. 


It will be remembered that it was not his order at all except indi- 
rectly. 

In my opinion the relief asked for should be granted. 

And again says General Sullivan: 

I know that many thousands of dollars were collected, a careful and accurate 
record of which was made and preserved, and all the money so paid was then, 
to the best of my recollection— 

Mark you— 
was then, to the best of m 
treasury at Saint Louis, an 
best of my recollection— 
He takes care to repeat that a second time, as you will observe, ‘‘to 
the best of his recollection’’— 
as would have enabled me to withdraw it and refund it to the parties at the 


roper time. But in the spring of 1863 I was relieved of the command of the 
partment of West Tennessee and placed on General Grant's staff. 


Now, I beg the House to remember that in the very brief of Hiram N. 
Johnson that I now hold in my hand this man Sullivan is plainly and 
flatly and overwhelmingly contradicted by their own brief and by their 
own testimony. Page 6 of the brief of the attorneys of Hiram N. John- 
son will show that. It will beremembered that General Grant ordered 
the money paid over to the provost-marshal by this man Sullivan. 
Here I have in their own brief a record from the book of Major Smith, 
the provost-marshal of the District of Jackson. Here is what was done 
with the money. It wasnot sent to any bank in Saint Louis. Itwas 
not sent at all by General Sullivan. There is the Glover committee, 
that says that General Sullivan became nervous and did not want to 
hold it and wanted to have nothing in any way to do with it, and that 
he telegraphed to General Grant, and Grant says in reply, ‘* Turn it over 
to the provost-marshal.’’ There is the provost-marshal’s record. He 
says: 


recollection, sent by me to the United States sub- 
placed on deposit under such circumstances, to the 


JANUARY 21, 1863. 
To this amount, received from General Sullivan, $8,388.20. 

That is all this man Sullivan ever had. He says now, twenty-two 
years after the transaction, something else, and as I do not know him 
I would not for any consideration do him an injustice. I only attack 
his memory. His heart may be ,his head may be ordinarily good, 
but it is far off its balance on this record and in reference to these 
facts. But itonly proves to all of us how the written records of twenty 
years ago are superior to any man’s memory and to human recollec- 
tion. We all know how frail it is, and we all know what value is at- 
tached to the records of our courts and our Congress and the records of 
our business men everywhere as against the mere memory of any man. 

But that is not all in regard to Sullivan. All the balance of this 
money was paid to other parties; and here is the record of it and when 
paid right at the time; some paid for private parties; some paid for 
the railroad companies; some paid for the Government; and General 
Sullivan had nothing to do with it, 

Now, for fear I may take too much time in this statement, I want to 


go to the question of the right to make this assessment. It is said that 
it was arbitrary, extraordi , harsh. That is the history of war. 
All war is harsh, all war is arbitrary. When you drive away or remove 
by necessity or ion, under the conditions and circumstances sur- 
rounding you, the courts of the land, the civil tribunals of the country, 
and the officers of the civil law, and you substitute military command- 
ers and military Jaw and military rule and the of armies, I 
have yet to learn that that has the mildness and the gentleness of a 
proceeding in a court of justice. 

Let me suggest to my good friends sitting around me who want this 
money refunded to Hiram Johnson and others and say it was a harsh 
thing under military law and military rule to take their money; let 
mes to them that General Early entered good old York, in Penn- 
sylvania, and assessed $30,000, put it in his pocket, and marched back 
within the rebel lines. We will give you an order on General Early to 
pay over to Hiram Johnson and the others that $30,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. Iam much obliged to the gentleman 
for his liberality. But I wish to ask him does he think the conduct of 


General Early was right? 
Pea GEDDES ell, you would not get much outof me in favor of 
e 


tary 3 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Weare not to get a good deal out of you, I am 


Mr. GEDDES. Not much, except as I may be backed by military 
authority and international law well settled. And I willtell my friend 
when I go down to his good State of Tennessee and would appeal to its 
courts I would expect the courtesy and the ease and the gentleness of 
the civil law. And if he will come to Ohio he will find all the liber- 
ality that that civil law gives. But if he will march an army over into 
Ohio and bring it into my town he will find it the roughest place he 
ever invaded. I would expect him to make me realize that I was trav- 
eling a rough road if I were to go to Tennessee and attempt to extort 
money from its citizens. 

Ms, McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. GEDDES, Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My question has reference to the illustration he 
has given us of the city of York. I want to know if there is any class 
of private citizens of the United States who did not participate in that 
assessment of York upon whom you would now levy tribute for the pur- 
pose of paying those damages ? 

Mr. GEDDES. You talk, as I said, about military law being harsh. 
No one has felt that more keenly than I have during this session of 
Congress. It has-been my honor to preside over a committee where 
all these claims are presented, and among them there comes a class of 
claims like this. A loyal man was the owner of a mill in the valley of 
the Shenandoah, all he had in God’s world of property, and the Union 
forces, his own friends, burned it down over his head with all there was 
in it for fear the rebels would get possession and use it for military pur- 
poses. He comes with his claim and we reject it. Is not that harsh? 
Is not that hard? Is not that arbitrary? Yes; bnt it is one of those 
fruits of this war that we have to endure, which all deplore and all re- 
gret, and I pray that this world may never see its like again. 

Dr. Best, of the gentleman’s own State, comes here and says: ‘‘The 
Union forces tore down my house, all I had in the world, to keep the 
rebels from occupying it and shooting at our friends.” He was loyal; 
he stood by the Union; he never wavered; he came here Congress 
after Congress, or did until his death, asking payment, and our com- 
mittee rejects it. Do you suppose we do not feel that this is harsh? 
Do you suppose I do not think that is hard? If you do, you mistake 
my heart. How then can I say as a member of that committee or of 
this House that this $27,000 shall be refunded to these men and reject 
the claims of others? The lawis not with you. The law is against 
this claim. 

Now I must be permitted to read one clause in the Elements of Inter- 
national Law and Laws of War, by Halleck: 

PENALTY FOR MILITARY OFFENSES, 

tie legal a0 of individeataor o€ tbe CONOY So whisk Wier eI oa Fate. 
if an individual be guilty of conduct in violation of the laws of war, we may 
seize and confiscate the private property ofthe offender. So, also, if the offense 
attach itself to a particular community or town, all the individuals of that com- 
munity or town are liable to punishment, and we may either seize upon their 

roperty or levy uponthem a retaliatory contribution by way of penalty. Where, 
Sowers: we can discover and secure the individuals so offending, it is more just 
to inflict the punishment upon them only; but it isa general law of war that 
communities are accountable for the acts of their individual members. This 
makes it the interest of all to discover the guilty persons, and to deliverthem u 
to justice. But if these individuals are not given up, or can not be discovered, 
it is usual toimpose a contribution upon the civil authorities of the place where 
the offense is committed, and these authorities raise the amount of the contri- 
bution by a tax levied upon their constituents. 


The allowance of this claim of Hiram Johnson and others would open 
the door for the presentation and allowance of a class of claims aggre- 
gating several hundred millions of dollars in amount, and which have 
been uniformly reported adversely by our committee. I hope no such 
step will be taken. This adverse report comes from a Democratic com- 


mittee of this Democratic House of Representatives, and voices the 
general sentiment of the country on the subject of the payment of such 
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claims. If the Committee on War Claims is overruled by a vote of 
this House and a claim of this character allowed, that committee should 
feel called upon by every consideration of honor and self-respect to 
guard the Calendar and the interests of the country against any repe- 
tition of the act. 

I believe I have made all the statement I desire to submit at present. 
It has been general, somewhat brief, and I fear it is a very imperfect 
statement of the condition of these two claims and of their merits and 
demerits. I will reserve any balance of time to which I may be en- 


titled. 
. The gentleman has ten minutes remaining. 

Mr. STORM. I am a member of the Committee on War Claims, 
which reported this bill. At the timethe report was agreed upon I did 
not concur with the majority in the conclusions which they reached 
upon it. At the time the bill was before us I did not know that there 


had been any favorable action upon it by either the Senate or the House | th 


of any previous The principle involved in the report struck 
me as untenable as a general proposition. The whole proceedings struck 
me as being so harsh, so utterly devoid of any legal authority, so utterly 
destitute of justice and of humanity, that the mere statement of the 
case made me hesitate; and although I said at the time that I did not 
care to make a minority report, I could not come to the conclusion 
which the majority came to. 

Since then I have found that this bill was reported to this House 
favorably in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses; I mean the 
Hiram Johnson bill, and in the Forty-sixth Congress it passed this 
House, I also find that it hashada favorable rt two different times 
in the Senate and has once passed that body. It has received a favor- 
able report in the Senate at the present session, making in all five re- 
ports in favor of the bill for the relief of Hiram Johnson and others, 
which bill has twice passed the two Houses of Congress, once by each 
legislative branch. 

think this statement ought to have great weight with this body in 
considering the question now before us. I know that the learned gen- 
tlemen who is the chairman of the Committee of War Claims [ Mr. 
GEDDES] has argued this case with a great deal of positiveness, with 
a great deal of earnestness, and with a conviction that heis right. Still 
I think others who have paid as much attention to the question at dif- 
ferent times as he has paid to it have come to a different conclusion. 
Therefore I must differ with the learned chairman of the committee, 
which I regret to do, but justice in this case requires that I should 
do so. 

I do not place myself upon the constitutional ground that a man can 
not be deprived of his life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law. Ido not base my opposition to the report of the committee on 
the fact that the Constitution says that no pešson shall be deprived of 
his property for public use without just compensation. I admit the 
general proposition that in the midst of war laws are silent; inter 
arma silent leges. But I do say that for this specific act no precedent 
can be furnished and no legal authority produced to support it. 

Iadmit the fact that an army may go into a hostile territory and 
assess contributions upon the inhabitants for its support and for mili- 
tary supplies; that it can take quartermaster stores and commissary 
supplies for the support and subsistence of the army. I do not deny 
that the Government may assess contributions even upon private per- 
sons, possibly, for losses which the Government itself has sustained. 

But I do deny the proposition, the naked, bald proposition that the 
Government can go to A, B, and C and make an assessment upon them 
to pay D, E, and F for losses sustained by reason of the wrongful, the 
illegal acts of other parties. I know that in the early days of English 
history such a thing was done as making assessments upon a tithing, 
or town, or hundred, upon the taxable inhabitants thereof for losses 
sustained by the depredations of robbers and thieves. But that is not 
this case. 

This is a case where twenty-five or thirty persons were selected and 
told that they must pay for the wrongs done to the property of certain 
other persons to make good their losses. Nearly all the losses for 
which the assessments were made in this case upon certain persons re- 
siding in Henderson, Tenn., were sustained by private individuals, 
The losses sustained by the Government amounted to only $5,080 out 
of the $26,751.36 assessed by the military authorities. All the rest of 
the losses were sustained by private persons and by private corporations, 
and were mainly the result of the destruction of cotton. 

Now, when this Government has positively refused to pay for cotton 
lost as the result of the operations of the war I would like to know on 
what ground the Government popoe this case to turn around and 
make itself the insurer of cotton destroyed by the rebels in raids which 
they may have made within the Union lines? That is whatis sought 
to be done here; it is to'say that the Government shall make itself the 
insurer for losses sustained by private individuals within the Union 
lines on account of raids or incursions made by rebel forces from with- 
out. 

This case does not involve the question discussed by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES]. It is not the question of the loss of prop- 


erty Westroyed by the ravages of war and incident to the operations of 
carrying ona war. It is not that question at all; it has nothing to do 


with it. Itis simply a question whether the military authorities had. 
the right to make an assessment upon certain individuals of a com- 
munity, not all the citizens of a town or township, borough or city, but 
upon a few certain selected citizens, to assess upon them a certain 
amount in order to make good the losses which had been sustained by 
certain other private citizens within the Union lines. 

Now, was it the purpose in this case to make an assessment for any- 
thing more than the losses sustained by the Government, amounting to 
$5,080, a part of this amount, I believe, being for cotton and the rest 
for arms and camp equipage belonging to the United States? What 
evidence have we on this subject? We have the positive statement of 
General Grant himself, which is embodied in the report of a commit- 
tee of the Forty-sixth Congress. I read the language of that com- 
mittee: 

At the time of the appraisal of the damages and of the levying and coll 


posed to be under and in execution of an order 


the in that department. But en em 


ese assessments į 


such losses as the Government might sustain in its property thereby, and he re- 
to recognize the right of private claimants to reimbursement by such levy 
and assessment, 
General Grant says: 


General Hillyer’s letter as printed above is no doubt entirely correct. Icer- 
tainly never intended any collection for the benefit of cotton purchasers. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if a misconstruction was placed upon General 
Grant's order, and he positively says that a misconstruction was placed 
upon it, that it was never his intention to sanction the authority exer- 
cised by this military commission that made these assessments, shall we 
insist upon carrying out the misconstruction which was thus put upon 
General Grant’s orders by his subordinates? This moneyis still in the 
Treasury; this injury can still be repaired; justice can still be done to 
these parties without doing injustice to anybody else. General Grant 
says that he never intended that this construction should be placed upon 
his order. 

Mr. GEDDES. The gentleman ought perhaps to state in this con- 
nection that the only authority we have for that is the unofficial and 
unsworn statement of this man, who is charged with having the money, 
and which it is claimed he ought to be compelled to pay over. 

Mr. STORM. The gentleman is mistaken. I have just read from 
the letter of General Grant, dated February 28, 1882. This has noth- 
ing at all to do with Sullivan’s statement. I will come to that. The 
gentleman says that we have no evidence except the unsworn statement 
of Sullivan. 

Mr. GEDDES. No, no! 

Mr. STORM. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. GEDDES. No, sir. 

Mr. STORM. Then the gentleman takes that back. Let me read 
thesworn statement of General Sullivan, the officer who issued the order. 
What does he say about the matter? In order to break the force of this 
statement, the gentleman has found it necessary to cast a icion 
upon the honesty of this man. Here is the sworn statement of Gen- 
eral Sullivan. 

Order No. 15 was not directed against parties who had been tried and con- 
victed of complicity in the raid, but as against those whom I believe could con- 
trol and discou: future raids ; such parties as I believed to be influential and 
were interested in keeping the department quiet were selected and made to 
put up a money security—the amount based upon their ability in proportion 
to the loss sustained. 

(It was not intended that such money so collected should be used in any way 
to reimburse any person or individual who claimed a loss by such raid. That 
would have been insuring cotton buyers against war risks.) 

What I was trying to do was to preserve quiet in my department, using as few 
troops as possible. I did not believe that the parties from whom I collected this 
money participated in the raid. I issued order No. 15 to prevent further raids 
by compelling the co-operation of these parties with me in my endeavor to do so. 

y order was a perfect success. In my opinion the relief asked for should be 
granted, as this money was simply a bond for good behavior and compulsory as- 
sistance in helping me maintain order and quiet. 

Cotton purchasers were not looked upon with favor in General Grant's com- 
mand, and no officer would have dared make innocent parties pay their claims. 

I most positively state that it was in no manner intended by me to or ad- 
Jos any such claims. JEREMIAH C. SULLIVAN ‘ 

ubsori 


bed and sworn to before me this 3d lid March, 1884. 
JOHN E. HARVILL, Notary Public, 


Now, gentlemen, what will you say in the face of these statements of 
General Grant and General Sullivan ? 3 

ar URDD I would like to understand what is the purpose of 
this bill? 

Mr. STORM. The first bill—the bill for the relief of Willis Arnold 
(though as I understand we are discussing both bills, as they are 
necessarily connected)—is to pay him $6,000, the amount awarded 
by this military commission to him as one of the parties who suffered 
from the rebel depredations. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that certain parties were assessed and 
paid the money. 

Mr. STORM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. Where is that money now? 

Mr, STORM. That money, less what was due to the Government, 
$5,080, is, or ought to be, in the Treasury of the United States. 
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Mr. BLAND. Then why not pay it back to the parties from whom 
it was taken? 

Mr. STORM. Thatisjust what Iam advocating. That is what the 
second bill proposes to do—to pay it back. 

Mr. BLAND. ‘Then this money was assessed on certain parties to pay 
other parties? 

Mr. STORM. Yes, sir; an assessment was made on about thirty 
persons to pay five or six others. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman propose to confirm robbery of 
that sort? 


Mr. STORM. No, sir; I do not want to do anything of the kind. 
This bill for the relief of Willis Arnold is first on the Calendar. The 
bill for the relief of Hiram Johnson and others who paid theindemnity 
is next on the Calendar. 

But, as has been stated, we have nothing to show what was the dam- 
age sustained by these parties, Willis Arnold and others, excepting the 
report made by that military commission, and when we glance over 
that it is evident that the result was reached by pretty large guessing, 
because it would have been that the value of cotton burned be- 
longing to Arnold should have been exactly $6,000—no odd hundreds 
and no odd cents. Itis vay strange also that ancther person should 
have lost just two thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of property and 
another just two thousand dollars’ worth. This was evidently a guess- 
ing, lumping estimate. There is no satisfactory evidence to my mind 
that this man Arnold ever lost one-fourth or one-fifth of the amount 
now claimed here, > 

But we have the fact this amount was collected and paid. We do 
not have to read the report for that, because it is acknowledged by the 


official. 

Mr. GEDDES. Will my colleague of the committee permit me to 
ask him whether there is a particle of evidence that they did not have 
this property and were not owners of it, as found by the commission at 
the time. £ 

Mr. STORM. Isay that is the only evidénce there is. 

Mr. GEDDES. For; with none against. 

Mr. STORM. Exactly. There is nobody here against it, because I 
am taking the position he is notentitled to it and is not the owner of the 
property, and it makes no difference tome whether the claim isjust or 
unjust in amount, whether it be $500 or $5,000. It is the principle I 
am contending for. 

As I said before, it does no one wrong to pay back to these parties 
the sam of money which these officers took in execution of these orders. 
There can be no precedent, I take it, in our history, and especially in 
the late war, for such military action as this; and when no legal author- 
ity can be adduced, is there any ground on our part to hesitate for one 
moment to do justice to these parties when the money is in the Treas- 
ury and is not appropriated to any other use? With these remarks, I 
have no more to say. 

Mr. COSGROVE. Is the amount proposed to be paid by the substi- 
tute the same as the amount in the Treasury ? 

Mr. STORM. The amount assessed was $26,000, but out of that the 
Government has reimbursed some $5,800. That must be deducted, of 
course, and when deducted the balance will be the amount which will 
be distributed pro rata among the parties from whom it was taken. 
They never can get back the amount assessed from them, because the 
Government, as I have said, has reimbursed itself to the amount of 
$5,800. About that reimbursement I have nothing to say. Instead of 
getting back $26,000 these people will get back somewhere between 
twenty-one and twenty-two thousand dollars. 

I now reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, the war having been over for a 
great many years, it seems to me every gentleman in this House ought 
now to be willing to do impartial justice to the owners of private prop- 
erty. The highest right known and recognized in this Government, after 
the protection of life and liberty, is the protection of property. Since 
we had a government there has not been a timein war or in peace when 
it was denied the labor of men belonged tothem and that the property 
they had accumulated was theirs. 

But I do not wish to elaborate an idea of that kind. I could not rec- 
ognize as a patriot, I could not recognize as a gentleman any man in 
Congress or out of it who was so dishonest that he wanted unnecessarily 
to put his hand into the pockets of private citizens and take their prop- 
erty by act of war or any other act unless the necessity of war demanded 
it. There is no necessity of war now; there is no need of staining the 
character of our brightest and purest general by such an attempt as 
this. There is no reason we should collect money by robbery, for that 
is the name of it; you can not give it any other name, and I am aston- 
ished my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES], chairman of 
of the Committee on War Claims, should want to legalize in time of 
profound peace such a robbery as this. 

There is no need of doing it under the distinguished name of the 
noble and gallant Grant; there is no need under his name for doing 
such a thing as this. General Grant repudiates it as an honest man, 
and he ought to repudiate it. Every Union officer, every man who 
was worthy of commanding Union forces, will repudiate it. - 

Let us for a moment consider how this thing stands. At the time 


these assessments were made there were two great armies in the field. 
No one contends as an act of war the Union Army had the right to go 
out and plunder indiscriminately men of peace. We contended with 
the other side, and we were triumphant. We contended that every 
man should be recognized North and South who owned allegiance to 
the Government, and, if he would not, then we had the right to whip 
him; that is as far as we had any right to go. 

And that, sir, is as far as we had aright to go. But what do you 
claim? A right to rob our citizens, a right to plunder the people you 
would not allow to go out of the Union, as you said, for the good of 
humanity, for the good of our common country, for the peace and glory 
and the liberty and the honor of this great Government. You shall 
not go out of the Union, we said, but we will rob you and we will 
plunder you, and we will chastise you and destroy you, and then cast 
you out as worthless and unfit for this t Government. Is that 
what the gentleman would have? Does the gentleman advocate such 
a system as that with reference to these people? I appeal, Mr. Chair- 
man, to his sense of justice, to his sense of magnanimity, whether he 
would be willing to support such a proposition when stripped of its 
disguise, because that is practically what his argument amounts to? 

But, sir, with reference to what General Grant said in this connec- 
tion I will not stop to read it now, but it was in substance this: ‘‘I 
did not authorize it.’ And I assert right here and now that while in 
a state of war there are classes of men and nations who believe, no 
doubt, that they have a right to levy contributions upon a town or a 
country, no such ideas ever entered into our statesmen or into the 
minds of any of our gallant Union officers who were fit to command a 
regiment ora company. I deny that such a sentiment existed among 
them. For the Union Army, for their honor and as a matter of right 
and justice to them, I deny that they are a band of robbers and a band 
of marauders and of public plunderers. But, sir, what are the true 
facts in this case? What did we hold out to these people? 

Mr. GEDDES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WOLFORD. No, sir, I will not answer you; I will treat you as 
you treated me. I wanted to put a little sense into your head and you 
would not let me; now you must do without it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GEDDES. And I want to reciprocate that courtesy. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I say that there never was a principle so absurd, 
so dishonorable, so dishonest, so abominable as the proposition that you 
have a right to take from our people, disloyal men, if you please to 
call them, their property and keep it after the war is over, after peace 
is declared, and put it into our Treasury as a part of the funds of an 
honorable nation. It is as bad, sir, as the price of blood that would 
not be received into the Jewish treasury when Judas Iscariot be- 
trayed with a kiss for thirty pieces of silver the Saviour of the world. 
But you want to put it there and I believe it is just as bad as the 
money that Judas Iscariot recgived as his bribe. 

Me. GEDDES. No, I want to take it out. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. WOLFORD. It is robbery in the name of justice, and it is 
plunder in the name of the law ; it is dishonor in the name of the 
Union. Whatright have you to keep the property of men under such 
circumstances? But, sir, it was to vindicate the honor and name of 
General Grant that I rose here to-day. He has said that he never 
made such an order, and his word is good in this country. He has 
said that he never intended such an order, and doubted whether he 
had the power to issue it or not except in the case of the restoration 
to that poor Union woman the value of her bridge that had been burned 
down. He favored restoring her the money, but he said that he had 
never intended to give it to these cotton speculators. And General 
Sullivan, the man who indorsed the order, and whose testimony shows 
the facts in this case, is conclusive upon that point. General Grant 
and his officers and all of them stand before the country on trial, and 
the gentleman from Ohio would have them condemned for an action 
that I regard as unworthy of a soldier. Would you damage them; 
would you blast their reputation; would you crush them with infamy; 
would you wrong them with an accusation of this kind? And they 
stand before the country on trial. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the order of General Grant was a general order 
to the effect that his forces should take from inside of our lines such 
property in retaliation. Not inside of the confederate lines, for that 
was an act of war, but inside of our lines where there is a raid and 
destruction of property. He did not make any other order. We had 
dominion over our line, and General Grant said if they destroyed pub- 
lic property they had the right to redress themselves upon those in re- 
bellion against the Government in the neighborhood where the wrong 
was done. And that is as far as he went; and right here now I would 
say that while I am an admirer of General Grant, still I think he went 
even too far then, and I was opposed to what he did in that respect, 
because it was the honor of our Government that was at stake, and be- 
sides that I hold that there was but one governmentinthisland. Our 
confederate friends said there were two. I do not know which view 
my friend from Ohio took of it. Which side were you on? 

Mr. GEDDES. I thought there was but one government. 


Mr. WOLFORD. Then, of course, you are a Union man; and you 
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:should vote with us on this question. You deny the right of these 
States toset up anindependentgovernment. That being the case every 
dollar lost, every piece of property that was destroyed, every man that 
lost anything during that war ‘was a man who was a part of our Gov- 
-ernment, because this was our whole people and our Government. We 
just said to these gentlemen who were fighting us, ‘‘ You are acting on a 
false assumption. Come back here and ve yourselves or we will 
make you. Wewill treat you like little children who are disobedient. 
We will chastise you. We will whip you until you come back.” But 
you want to strike them now. You want to strip them of their prop- 
erty. You want to take the property of private individuals and put 
it into the Treasury of the United States where it would be a disgrace 
to the nation; or else you want to give it to the cotton speculators, not 
that it belonged to them. 

But our Union officers held no such doctrine and acted upon no such 
doctrine. And I come here to vindicate them and say it is to their 
honor and their praise that during the whole war very few robbers par- 
ticipated. There were a few; there will be bad men everywhere, and 
gentlemen you on the other side had a few, too; you will not deny it, 
any man thatis honest among you. They are the sort that will go with 
the gentleman from Ohio to vote for public plunder. 

This money was taken from citizens, loyal and disloyal. I have said 
-and I have the proof here under General Grant’s own handwriting that 
he never intended to pay this money to anybody, but that it was only 
intended to make good the property of the General Government that 
they had taken inside of our lines. And he paid just one woman 
$500; and it was the gallantry of the good and brave man that led him 
to do that. 

But you talk of General Grant being in favor of the principle the 
‘gentleman from Ohio has advocated here to-day. He would be ashamed 
of it; he is ashamed of it and repudiates it. And you ought to repu- 
diate it too. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how much do they say was taken, and from 
whom? Twenty and odd thousand dollars. Now, whose money was 
that twenty and odd thousand dollars? That order senta good many 
-of them into the confederate army. I regret that, for they kept shoot- 
ing our men. Ido not know how many that order sent into the con- 
federate army, but they shot our men, for they kept shooting and shot 
withavengeance. Theysaid, ‘‘ You robbed us, and we will be avenged.”’ 
That order extended to such men as the committee say were disloyal 
in their feelings. I notice one thing. There never was a robber on 
either side that when he robbed anybody, if a Union man, but wanted 
to rob in the name of the Union and always said it was a rebel he 
wanted to rob. If on the other hand the person robbed was a Union 
man, then it was in the name of the confederacy he was robbed. 

But you make an assessment of twenty and odd thousand dollars. 
Where is all that money excepting the $6,000? Where has it gone? 
Has it gone back into the pockets of the men whom you took it from ? 
Or would you misappropriate it by giving it to a set of men who are 
not entitled to it, who do not want to bear the loss that fell on them 
through the fortunes of war? Did I hear my distinguished friend from 
Ohio proclaiming the doctrine that when we followed General Morgan 
into Ohio and captured him, and when Morgan took property it ought 
to be replaced by Morgan’s command or somebody else? The Govern- 
ment never thought that. It would be ashamed of that doctrine. I 
venture to say the gentleman is the only man in Ohio who would say 
you should go out in time of peace and plunder the confederates and 
make another war tocollect what you lost in Ohio. Is that what you 
want? To make another war to collect what you lost in Tennessee? 

No, sir; let their fortunes go as my fortune went. Let them go like 
the fortunes of the men who faced the enemy in the times of greatest 
peril. Westaked ourall. I thank God that we did so, for it wasa 
high, a noble, and a glorious stake. We staked life and putit in jeop- 
ardy. We staked our fortune and everything we had for the mainte- 
nance of the great principle of the Union. And where is your honor 
when you want to plunder in the nameof the Union? Have Ilostmy 
property? Letit go. And if another Union man lost his property, let 
it go. It was the fortune of war. If the confederates lost their prop- 
erty, God knows they need it and I should be glad they had it; but 

et it go. 

But when this money is collected under the authority of the United 
States Government and put into the Treasury, I say it burns the pockets 
of the guardians of the Treasury. I say it is a shame and a disgrace to 
the nation, and it ought to come out as quickly as possible. And if 
you have misappropriated it, I want to remind you that under the 
grand flag of liberty and equality this great and powerful Government 
should do nothing that is dishonest or unjust. Carry out at all times 
the principles of honor and honesty and you will make your flag im- 
mortal in this Government. I say bring back your money if you have 
misappropriated it and give it to the cotton speculators. I understand 
that this man Arnold never made a bale of cotton in his life. 

Mr. GEDDES. There is not a particle of f of that. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Where is your proof? You can not expect us to 
prove a negative. The gentleman has assumed a violation of principle 
and of every law, and has made a long speech in which he asks those 
who deny his position to prove a negative. I will not attempt to ac- 


commodate the gentleman; although proof was plentitul as blackberries 


Iwould give no such reason in any such case. But General Grant tells 
us this man wasa cotton speculator, and he says he never intended that 
order should extend to cotton tors. He says: ‘‘I only levied 
that assessment because I thought it was well to have it, and it could 
be held in security for the future good conduct of those people.” That 
was an act of war and might have been a good thing. But I never 
dreamed the Government would undertake to pocket it, or would un- 
dertake to give it to anybody else but the man it was collected from. 

The gentleman from Ohio says it had a good effect, it caused the 
raids to cease. But I say the only question for this House to decide is 
what is its duty in this case. I appeal to gentlemen on every side that 
the only question for this House to consider is will you do right and 
restore this money to the men from whom it was taken, or will you 
give it to some one else who may have lost property? 

Do you intend to go with the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GEDDES]? I have heard of the bloody shirt being waved; it has been 
waved in many forms. But God knows that the shirt the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES] has waved was the bloodiest shirt and with 
the filthiest blood on it that I ever saw. 

Now, will you set a precedent here in the Congress of the United 
States to go out to our confederate friends who have been impoverished 
and ruined by the war and say to them that the money which you 
wrongfully took from them shall be used to pay some losses which a 
Union man may claim to have sustained? Will you justify the assess- 
ment upon confederates to pay the great State of Ohio for the loss which 
was sustained by the raid of General Morgan? I do not know where 
it will lead us. But you may besure we will never bea happy country, 
we will never be a free government, we will never be great or hon- 
ored among ourselves or by foreign nations if we pursue such an unjust, 
unwise, and unholy course of action as is here recommended. 

There is but one honest thing for us to do, and that is to pay back 
what of this money is left in the to the men whom you got it 
from, and with interest. And then we should pass another bill before 
I shall be satisfied. I never shall be satisfied until this Government, 
for its own honor and glory and sense of justice, shall make an appro- 
priation to pay back every dollar that was assessed upon these people, 
and I hope there will be enough in this Congress willing to do the right 
thing. 

The war is now over. Peace is established. There is no army now 
threatening or menacing you. The property which you took was their 
property then, and itis now. The only question is, will you give this 
money back, what there is left of it, to the men you took it from, and 
then appropriate enough more to pay the balance? 

I have already too long on the time of this House. I did 
not expect to speak on this bill, but when I heard such a distinguished 
man as my friend from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES] advocate boldly in the Con- 
gress of the United States the robber’s cause I could not keep still. 

Mr. STORM. I will yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. DIBRELL]. 

Mr. DIBRELL. I will reserve that time until my colleague [Mr. 
TAYLOR] has addressed the committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose as 
briefly as possible to call the attention of the committee to the promi- 
nent facts in this case, and to submit the questions of right and justice, 
and law arising, and that should govern the same. This being done, I 
shall insist that the amount over and above a sufficiency to fully indem- 
nify the Government be refunded to the parties who were assessed, and 
that this Committee of the Whole recommend to the House for adoption, 
the bill I had the honor to introduce, in lieu of the report of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

I havenot heretofore monopolized much of the time of the House, and 
I respectfully ask attention to a fair and impartial discussion and con- 
sideration of the facts and circumstances surrounding this case, as dis- 
closed by the proof. Fully conscious of the embarrassing difficulty to 
overcome, and that the report of the committee submitted by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, is a barrier, yet believing as I do that the bill 
for the relief of Hiram Johnson and others, beneficiaries, was hastily 
considered, and that the report can not and does not, command the sup- 
port of the entire committee, and personally knowing these claimants, 
I most respectfully demur to the action of the committee and earnestly 
invoke the attention of members to a consideration and examination of 
the merits of the case, and a reversal of their decision. If attention can 
be arrested for a short while, I feel confident that a plain statement, 
corroborated by the facts, which no member of the Committee on War 
Claims will gainsay, will be sufficient. 

It may be permissible to remark, however, that this case has been 
here for a number of years, in which time these parties have been de- 
manding redress from the Government, and that these claims were re- 
ported favorably in the Forty-fifth Congress, and again at the second 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress, when they passed the House, and 
I have no doubt with the aid of the vote of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on War Claims. Since that time the case has been 
shifting between this and the other end of the Capitol, having been 
favorably reported in the Senate and adversely in the House at the last 
session of Co 

But now it is proposed to deny these parties the payment of their 
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claims, and by a report insist that although the money extorted from 
them by military assessments in the distempered times of 1862 now 
constitutes a part of that grand surplus which is in the vaults of the 
Treasury, it shall remain there as a fund collected by arbitrary power, 
by payment from non-combatants, which in my opinion if permitted 
by this Congress, indicates that they believe the Government has the 
right to assume the rôle of a highwayman and exact money at will 
from its peaceful citizens and loyal subjects. 

As I have already stated, this bill has passed this Housein a preced- 
ing session, and in the last Congress passed the Senate, and for years 
has been ricocheting between the two Houses, and had its origin in the 
following manner: 

On the 25th of November, 1862, a command of confederate cavalry 
made a raid upon a force of Federal soldiers stationed at Henderson, on 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, capturing the garrison, their arms, camp 
equi: &e. The confederates also burned a few bales of cotton al- 
Tad to bome toi thie. United States, tact which in fact wae the grey: 
erty of one of the claimants, as shown by the proof on file, and destroyed 
the depot buildingsand water-tank belonging to the railway corporation. 

This in war was legitimate, and was an occurrence not infrequent 
during hostilities with each of the belligerents. Other cotton was de- 
stroyed, the ownership of which was claimed by private parties, who 
applied to the Federal authorities for redress, and on the 2d of Decem- 
ber following the commandant of the Federal forces stationed at Bethel 
Springs (Col. I. N. Haynie, of the Forty-eighth Illinois Regiment) ap- 
pointed a board of officers, who were directed to ascertain the losses 
sustained and approximate the damages suffered from the raid, with a 
view to an assessment by way of reprisal upon persons residing in the 
neighborhood, supposed to be in sympathy with the confederates. The 
board thus constituted and appointed assessed the value of the prop- 
erty captured and destroyed as follows: 
Cotton burned belonging to the United States. 
Arms and camp equipage......co....ccccserseeeee 


Cotton belonging to individuals.. 
BRAS RY DEODOREY oss inset sencveer cnsctccnsneesbs akcespasusae’ sesensécevestens ssveseeccevec sosena 


Bide Sonar A ol oooh cope E AUEI E EEA 26,751 36 

This extraordinary, ex parte proceeding, the finding of this military 
board, was submitted to Colonel Haynie, who thereupon caused an as- 
sessment of this amount to be levied upon certain citizens, the claim- 
ants, who resided in the neighborhood of Henderson. The amount was 
prorated according to the estimated wealth of each of the claimants, 
and they compelled at the point of the bayonet, at the risk of being 
made prisoners and carried to Alton, to raise this large amount of money. 

This action was reported to the general commanding, and he requested 
to issue “‘an order directing the collection and disbursement of the 
amount assessed.’’ 

On the 12th of December, 1862, General Sullivan, commandant of 
the district, by Special Order No.15, directed Colonel Haynie to collect 
the amount from the parties, but did not direct its disbursement as 
requested, but ordered him to ‘‘ pay over the amcrnt to Col. J. D Web- 
ster, superintendent of United States military railroads.” 

I here submit a statement with the names of the parties upon whom 
assessments were levied and the respective amounts: 


The commission convened under Special Order No.73 reported the following 
list of names and amounts to be assessed upon each, as follows: 
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. $1,900 00 
3,180 00 
18,171 36 
3,500 00 
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This amount of money, Mr. Chairman, was forced from the parties- 
sought to be made beneficiaries in this bill, and to-day the greater part 
of it is in the Treasury of the United States. 

The Government has been reimbursed in full the sum of $3,180 for 
the destruction of arms and camp equipage—a proceeding, it occurs to- 
me, no fair-minded, unprejudiced person can insist upon as right and 
honorable in a great nation, to thus compel her citizens to pay for the 
torts of others they could not control. 

Furthermore, the Government was engaged in war, and not in a cot- 
ton speculation; but this extraordinary commission, or board of military 
assessors, assumed as much, and saw proper to assess an amount suffi- 
cient to indemnify the Government for cotton supposed to belong to it. 
It appears, however, from the proof, that the Government had no cot- 
ton at Henderson to be burned. To this I will again refer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated that the commandant at Jackson re- 
fused to order a disbursement of this fund, and his action was endorsed 
by General Grant, for on the 23d of January, 1863, he, by telegram 
from Memphis, Tenn., ordered Major Smith to turn over the funds. 
received from General Sullivan, by virtue of this assessment, to the 
provost-marshal-general, Col. William S. Hillyer, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

There has never up to this time been issued an order directing the 
disbursement of this assessment. In thecollection of this levy the sum 
of $28,625.34 went into the hands of the officialsand was accounted for 
by them to the Government, and most of the same has been covered 
into the . It further appears that the railroad property was. 
valued at $3,500, and that the damages to the road have longsince been 
repaired, not by the Government, but by the railroad company, and 
that nopart ofsaid sum was ever used in repairing the damages. The 
railroad is not here complaining or demanding payment, yet the report 
of the committee recommends to the American Congress, that this Union 
of ours should act the part of dishonesty, by levying an assessment for 
the benefit of the railway and then denying the right of the company 
and of the individuals to the money. g 

Mr. Chairman, upon what hypothesis, upon what provision of the- 
laws of war, can this be justified? The Government evidently is not 
entitled to the benefits of this appraisement; the railroad has never de- 
manded it, and as soulless as such corporations are generally supposed 
and denominated, the Mobile and Ohio Company up to this time has- 

too much conscience to do so. 

Is it to be promulgated that the United States will voluntarily as- 
sume to be prochien ami for the railroad? If so, she as such iam 
has acted in bad faith with her ward, for twenty-two years ago she- 
collected this money, and by this report proposes to swindle the infant, 
for there is no accompanying proposition to pay the railroad. 

I desire to call the attention of the House toa part of thereport sub- 
mitted by the Committee on War Claims through General Bragg (a 
gallant Union officer), then chairman, to the Forty-sixth Congress, with. 
a recommendation that these claims be paid, which is as follows: 


At the time of the appraisal of the damages and of the levying and collectin, 
these assessments it was supposed to be under and in execution of an order of” 
General Grant, then commanding the troops in that de ment, Butitappears- 
from the papers filed that General Grant disavowed the construction put upon 
his general orders n Bares local officers, and declared the purpose and intent of 
his general order to be that reprisal should be made by way of levy and assess- 
mentin case of raids within our lines like the one at Henderson only to repay such 
losses as the Government might sustain in its property thereby, and he refused 
to recognize the right of private claimants to reimbursement by such levy and 
assessment; and on the 23d day of January, 1863, ordered the proceeds of such 
assessment and collection to be turned over to the provost-marshal-general. 
And it appears by the papers filed that his action in denying the right of private- 
claimants to reimbursement for losses sustained by the raid outof this fund was 
hay eben by the Secretary of War, on the report made thereon by General M. 
C. cigs; which report maintains the law to be that the power existed to levy 
and collect an assessment to pay private losses in the discretion of the general 
commanding; but as such general’s construction of his own order andi 
do ae no right whatever could accrue to a private claimant for reimburse- 
ment. 

The | 
General Grant of his orders, seems to be that the subordi: 
of the orders of the commanding genera), should have 
only for the losses sustained by the Government, namely: 
For cotton burned belonging to the United States.............. 
Arms and camp equipage belonging to the United States. 


ical sequence from these facts, and this declaration and construction by 
in the execution 
e an assessment 


Had the Government rebuilt or repaired the injury to the railway property, 
as an essential for their use of it, that also should be included as a proper item 
for assessment; but the evidence shows that the railway company repaired 
their injuries at their own expense. 

Deducting this amount, for which the assessment was authorized, from the 
total amount collected, there remains a balance of $22,271.26 taken from the 
petitioners under a misconstruction of the order of the commanding general, as 
certified to by his own action and the evidence of an officer of his staff. 

This committee have maintained, and still adhere to the doctrine, that no 
nation is liable for the willful torts of its soldiery. 

But was this assessment a tort, within the meaning of such well-established: 
doctrine? It is submitted that this wrong is clearly without the rule, because 
this assessment was collected by an officer of high rank, commanding a military 
district, in the execution of an effice giving him colorable authority, to say the 
least, to do the act he did ; and that act was ratified by the general command- 
ing, impliedly at least, by not ordering restitution where the excessive assess- 
ment came to his pe eecheang 

But if the reasoning on this point may be deemed questionable, there is upon 
the facts another and complete answer to the application of this prised le. The 

B23 05, 16. 


proof shows to an absolute certainty that of tie money so col 
was applied by the United States to its use, amie Ba source from whence- 
erived, and the remainder of the sum, $, 


it was , by all reasonable pre- 
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sumption, was likewise applied to the use of the Government. And the com- 
mittee is so constrained to hold, as a contrary conclusion would compel us to 
im h the ian, iad of a gallant officer, who fell before Vicksburg without a 
stats upon his citizen or soldier life, 

The law of the case, then, may be stated to be, that if the officers, agents of 
the Government, committed a tort originally, it was approved by the B nherag oy 
the Government, when it knowingly accepted the benefits of the tortious act. 
And no roceedings by way of confiscation or condemnation have ever been 
had to divest the persons so of their right in the surplus fund. 

Hence your committee are constrained to hold that the claims of the petition- 
ers tothe amount collected of them ($22,271.26) in excess of the requirements of 
General Grant is valid, and that the Government ought in right to refund the 
same, and report herewith a bill redistributing the same to the persone who 
paid the same ratably, in proportion to the sums originally paid by each of 
them respectively, and recommend its passage. 


Mr. Chairman, I can not concur in the foregoing in so far as it holds 
these claimants responsible for $1,900 for cotton burned belonging to 
the United States, for the evidence is conclusive that the Government 
had no cotton, that it actually belonged to Stephen L. Ross, one of the 
beneficiaries, and was temporarily seized by the commander of the 
military forces at Henderson to be used as breastworks. ary 

Therefore the question upon these premises suggests itself, is it right 
longer to deny relief? The case stated is this: A military board of 
questionable jurisdiction in 1862 levies an assessment upon parties 
within the Federal lines who were peaceful, submitting without resist- 
ance to the authority of the United States, and in no wise connected 
with the military, for the purpose of indemnifying the Government 
in her losses. ‘The order was exceeded and a large surplus collected. 
Nineteen years after the cessation of hostilities we find this fund in 
the qoa of the Unite States unappropriated. A committee of this 
House by their report declare that it must so remain. Isit right, I 
ask? To whom does this money belong? Can the Government hon- 
estly retain it? : 4 

Other parties are demanding that a large amount of this fund be paid 
them; and in report No. 74 (the case now being considered with this) 
the committee so recommend, holding that he had cotton destroyed, 
and that the levy was made for his benefit. 

The officers by law intrusted with the adjudication and settlement 
of such matters have determined that these cotton speculators were not 
entitled to this money by reason of any loss they sustained, and this 
decision has been approved by the proper authority. If they are not 
entitled to it, and no one contends that the Government is, it follows 
that Hiram Johnson and others who paid it are entitled to berefunded. 
The Government can not take advantage of the mistake and misappre- 
hension of orders and make foritselfa gain. In discussing the modern 
laws of war governing the seizure and appropriation of ‘‘ enemies’ 
property,” Chancellor Kent says “‘ the rule may now be regarded as 
excluding in general the seizure of the private property of pacific per- 

` sons for the sake of gain.” 

That the House may understand, I herewith submit a communica- 
tion from General M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster-General, to the honorable 
Secretary of War, December 2, 1871, in which he clearly and unequivo- 
cally states that the Government is not responsible to the speculators, 
and that the fund collected from these claimants is in the Treasury: 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1871. 


Str: With reference to the claim of W. N. Arnold and others, for cotton de- 
stroyed at Henderson Station, Tenn., by rebel troops, referred to this office, No- 
vember 20, 1871, for report as to the liability of the Government for payment of 
these claims, ha reference to the statement of claimants that the cotton was 
seized while in transit to Memphis,and used for breastworks and fortifications, 
and while in possession of the United States the cotton was captured and de- 
stroyed by rebels, &c., I have the honor to report: 

As the question on which the opinion of the Quartermaster-General is 
called for, i. e., liability of the United States for the cotton, I find that the cotton 
is alleged to have been taken possession of and placed in breastworks for de- 
fense of the post of Henderson Station, and to have been destroyed by the en- 
emy when the paron was captured by the rebel forces. 

I think that the United States is not liable for the destruction by an enemy of 
pro rty thus temporarily used. The cotton piled in breastworks cannot be 

eld as nang hy ey to use of the United States. Like any other bulky 
packages which could be left out of doors and used in case of danger as a shel- 
ter from behind which to fire at the enemy, it would, had it been successfully 
defended, have been ultimately restored to the owners. The cotton does not 
appear to have been confiscated, seized as forfeited, or appropriated to the 
United States. 

By law and general orders relating to captured and abandoned property, all 
property coming into possession of the Army was to be reported, and unless 
needed for military uses was to be finally turned over to the Treasury agents, 
charged with such expense of transportation as had been incurred by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department.s But no officer of the Army had authority to pay for 
such property. 

Cotton for breastworks is not quartermaster stores. The proper mate- 
rial for breastworks is earth, with sod or wood revetment, and the provision of 
material for this purpose belongs to the Engineer Department, and cannot be 

id for by the Quartermaster-General as quartermaster stores under the law of 
he 4th of July, 1864. 

The destruction was the act of the enemy. The United States lost largely 
while ing this property, and I do not see that the United States became 
liable for its destruction by using the property itself as a means of protection 
while defending it. 

General Grant, then commanding, ordered a war levy upon neighboring reb- 
els, and the full value of the Unit States property and of the cotton (private 
property) destroyed appears to haye been collected. Coloyel Hillyer states that 
the money thus collected exceeded the amount which Genera! Grant had in- 
tended to have collected, and that General Grant refused to permit it to be ap- 
plied to the payment of private losses and 

Part of the contribution or levy appears to have gone into the military rail- 
ae Sens being that which represents the value of public property de- 
stroy: 


Part of the remainder, namely, $30,000, went into the hands of the quarter- 
master, Col. C. A. Reynolds, as appears from his accounts on file atthe Treasury. 
the accounts of officers of this department at the Treasury, all these 


In settlin 
military collections, levies, rents of abandoned or captured buildings, &c., are, 
if their proceeds have been used in the operations of the Quartermaster’s De- 
ees. charged against the eH hy riation of the Quartermaster'’s 
partment, and the amount is in the jury by transfer warrant to 
the credit of these irregular fun 


While it was within the military authority and power of a general in the field 
to levy and collect moneys as fines; and while he might have paid the proceeds 
to those who had been injured by the pnd it appears that Generel Grant re- 
fused to do this, and I know of no law by w ich any officer of the United States 
can now take this money from the Treasury and apply it to the payment of 
these losses and damages. 

Iam of opinion that the parties have no claim in law, and no officer, so far as 
I know, has power to relieve them. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


M. C. MEIGS. 
Quartermaster-General, Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. Š. A. 
Apro WM. W. BELKNAP, Secretary of Wi 
. . Oj ar. 
APRIL 16, 1872. : 
To the honorable SECRETARY oF WAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


The commanding general of the military forces of the United States 
has sepeatedly, through his subordinates, declared that his army was 
not an insurance company to indemnify cotton speculators for lossesin 
their operations, and that no part of this money rightfully belonged to 
them; that he did not intend that any assessment should be made in 
excess of an amount sufficient to indemnify the Government; and that 
his orders had been misunderstood and exceeded. Thisis a controlling 
fact, that the subordinate officers acted under a misapprehension of the 
orders of the commanding general, as evidence of which the following 
from Col. W. S. Hillyer, provost-marshal-general of the Department of 
Tennessee, is submitted: 

New York, July 15, 1870. 


My Dear Sir: 
$ * $ s 


* $ 

In November or December, 1862, or January, 1863, General Sullivan was com- 
mandingat Jackson, Tenn, At that time a hacyo was fired and some 
done to Government property by guerrillas. A Union woman extinguished the 
fire and saved the bridge. It was represented also that about the same time a 
large amount of private cotton was destroyed by these guerrillas. General 
Grant General Sullivan to make assessments and collect the same from 
rebel sympathizers in the neighborhood sufficient to make good the Govern- 
sasos losses and pay a reward of (I think) $500 to the woman who extinguished 

e fire. 

General Sullivan collected a much r sum than was required for these pur- 
poses and reported the excess to General Grant, with a statement that parties 
who had cotton meen dog by guerrillas claimed that he, General Grant, in- 
tended their losses should be made good to them out of this fund. General 
Grant in reply stated that it was not true that he so intended; that the Army 
was not an insurance company to indemnify cotton ulators for losses in 
their operations, and that no part of this money y belonged to them 
nor should be paidtothem, That he did not intend that any assessment should 
be e in excess of an amount sufficient to inde: the Government and 
reward the woman, and that his orders had been misunderstood or exceeded. 

$ s ` + a $% . 


Yours, respectfully, 
General T. M. VINCENT, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Washington, D. C. 

Upon General Grant’s attention being called to this letter he wrote, 
February 25, 1882, to the Senate committee as follows: 5 

General Hillyer's letter as oe above is no doubt entirely correct. I cer- 
tainly never intended any collection for the benefit of cotton purchasers. 

U. 8. GRANT. 

General Grant has refused repeatedly to appropriate the fund to Ar- 
nold and others who claimed itas an indemnity for their losses, and de- 
nied their application. Again, Colonel Hillyer, as early as September 
3, 1863, makes the following statement in respect to the application of 
these cotton speculators, its rejection by the acini general: 

{Extract.] 


WM. S. HILLYER. 


NEW York, September 3, 1866. 

MAJOR: So much I got from the record from my recollection. Outside of the 
record I would remark that one of the claimants for indemnity for cotton lost by 
the rebel raid applied to me by letter at Memphis, stating that he had purchased 
cotton, which was his private property, and which had been destroyed by the 
rebels on the raid near Henderson Station, and claimed that he was entitled to 
be indemnified out of a fund assessed and collected from rebel sympathizers by 
the commanding officer for that purpose: 

I consulted General Grant about the claim, and under his instructions disal- 
lowed it, General Grant at the time stating that the Army was not there for 
the purpose of protecting cotton-buyers, that he had never authorized subor- 
dinate commanders to make assessments upon rebel sympathizers (except) to 
make good damages done to Government property with one further exception, 
and that was to reward two Union women who had saved a railroad bridge from 
fire. That there was an assessment to which those from whom it was collected 
might have some claim, but not the speculators whose profits were lated by 
the risks and whose accumulation of cotton often tempted raids w resulted 
not only in the destruction of their own cotton but a loss of Government prop- 


erty and the lives of our soldiers. 
WILLIAM S. HILLYER, 
Late ProvostMarshal-General, Department Tennessee. 
Maj. GEORGE K, LEET, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Headquarters Army United States. 

But we are not left merely to conjecture, Mr. Chairman, as to the ob- 
ject and intention of General Sullivan in making these assessments. As 
evidence, and a complete answer as to the intention of the order, I here- 
with submit and ask to be read the sworn testimony of General Jere- 
miah C. Sullivan, who issued the famous Order No. 15, under which 
these assessments were made, in which deposition it will be seen that 
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he most emphatically contradicts the inference even that this money 
was raised to reimburse cotton speculators or for private purposes, but 
states specifically his object and the circumstancesof thecase. Theun- 
derstanding was that those men had to pay the money or be taken from 


their homes as prisoners, with the further understanding and agreement 


that the money was to be returned in the event of a cessation of raids. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and County of San Francisco, ss: 
Jeremiah C. Sullivan, being duly sworn, deposes and says as follows, to wit: 
I am the General J. C. Sullivan who was in command of the Department of 
West Tennessee when Special Order No. 15, ber 12, was issued. I 
believed that by issuing that order guerilla raids upon my depots and outposts 
would be checked. During the command of my poaae great annoyance 
had been caused by such raids. Upon investigation I found such raids were made 
by young men, who, leaving the rebel army on furlough, would visit their homes 
within my lines. After they had recruited their health and horses, gathering at 
some selected pons they would make a dash on some out; or depot and se- 
curing the spoil and destroying the pro} gallop of to the army. An attack 
of this kind was made shortly after took command. I did not have force 
enough to establish a in each town or at each cross-road. 
I reasoned that the way to check these raids was as far as ble to 
make the nts or prominent people near. where these raids took place re- 
nsible for the behavior of t oung men when they came home. I 
d not believe that I could secure my object by imprisoning the parties referred 
to, knowing that the separation from their families and friends would imbitter 
feelings I was anxious to allay, but I knew the love of money wasall-powe 
in the human breast, and I exacted such a penalty I would have ever 
resent with them a powerful monitor to warn them against such future attacks. 
n or about the 25th day of November, 1862, a raid was made upon the post of 
Henderson, Tenn., resulting in the destruction of a a amount of property 
then at said post. Upon the report of the attack at hea cavers I issued Order 
No. 15, a copy of which I have no doubt is on fileamong the papers of the claim- 
ants, who to be reimbursed the legen f paid by them under that order. 
Owing to the fact that all my books and papers rg | to my military trans- 
actions ate now in the East, and to the lapse of time, it is impossible for me to 
give a statement in detail of the result of Order No.15. Ican only say,ina 
general way, that I sent for a number of the leading and substantial citizens of 
the surrounding country, and having inquired into the standing and circum- 
stances of each, I levied assessments upon a large number of such persons in 
proportion to the standing and ability of each, and gave them the option either 
to pay the respective amounts or to Alton, with the distinct understanding 
between those persons and myself that the money so collected was to be held as 
security for the peaceful conduct of their neighborhood, and that if no more 
raids occurred the money was to be returned to them., A large number of the 
persons thus assessed consented to pay and did in fact pay the amounts 
upon them. 
After ao great a lapse of time and in the absence of my books and papers, I 
can not from memory givethe names of the persons who paid the assessments, 
nor the amounts paid by any ofthem. Iknow, Boweco tes many thousands 


of dollars were collected, a ul and accurate record of which was made and 


enabled me to withdraw it and refund it to the parties at the proper time, but 
in the spring of 1863 I was relieved of the command of the Department of West 
Tennessee and p! 

Order No. 15 was not directed 
victed of complicity in the raid, b 
control and discourage future raids; such parties as I believed to be influential 


ed. 
It was not intended that such money so collected should be used in any way 
to reimburse any person or individual who claimed a loss by such raid. That 
would have been insuring cotton-buyers against war risks, 

What I was trying to do was to preserve quiet in my my hg usingas few 
troops as possible. I did not believe t the parties from whom I collected 
this money participated in the raid. I issued order No. 15 to prevent further 
raids by compelling the co-operation of these parties with me in my endeavor 
todo so. My order was a perfect success. In my opinion, the relief asked for 
should be granted, as this money was simply a bond for behavior and com- 
pulsory assistance in helping me maintain order and quiet. 

Cotton purchasers were not looked upon with favor in General Grant’s com- 
mand, and no officer would have dared make innocent spaas pay their claims. 
I most positively state that it was in no manner intended by me to pay or ad- 
just any such claims. 

JEREMIAH C. SULLIVAN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of March, 18%4. 

[seau.] JOHN E. HARVILL, Notary Public. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. The object of his celebrated order, as 
explained by his deposition, was legitimate, and, extraordinary as it 
may appear, has the sanction of usage and of modern civilized warfare. 

Order No. 15 was for a specific purpose and the general issuing the 
same repudiates the interpretation given it by the Committee on War 
Claims. Mark the language, Mr. Chairman: 

I sent for a number of the leading and substantial citizens of the surrounding 
country. I levied assessments upon a large number of such ns in propor- 
tion to the standing and ability of each and gave them the option either to pay 
the respective amountsor go to Alton, with the distinct understanding between 
those persons and myself that the roars na collected was to be held as security 

rhood, and that if no more raids oc- 
curred the money was to be returned to them. 
ies who had been tried and con- 


directed against parti 
victed of complicity in the raid, but against those I believed could control and 
discourage future raids, 


General Sullivan, as an honest soldier and gentleman, further states 
in his sworn statement: 
It was not intended that such money so collected should be used in any s 


to reimburse any person or individual who claimed a loss by said raid. 
would have been insuring cotton buyers against war risks, 


Again he says: 
Cotton gbp ai were not looked upon with favor in General Grant’s com- 
mand, and no officer would have dared make innocent parties pay their claims. 


I most positively state that it was in no manner intended by me to r ad- 
just any such claims, * J a 
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It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that this deposition, in connection. 
with the letters of General Hillyer and the statement of General Grant, 
is incontrovertible as to the intention, and that the Government is but 
the trustee for these parties upon whom assessments were levied. But 
my friend Judge GEDDES insists that the memory of Generals Grant, 


Hillyer, and Sullivan is unreliable. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that. 


every officer of the Government who had anything to do with this assess- 
ment and collection of this money has stated, as General Grant does, 
that no intention of the kind governed them at the time. The deposi- 
tion—not statement, as my friend from Ohio calls it—but the deposition 
of General Sullivan contradicts most emphatically the inference that 
the money was raised to reimburse cotton speculators or for private pur- 
poses. He states specifically the object of the proceeding and the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The laws of war justified such a proceeding as explained; and the law 
of justice and common honesty now demands that that pledge made 
to these citizens by the General be fairlyconsummated. Beit said to 
the honor of General Grant, the t military commander and genius 
who wielded the armies of the Union so successfully, that he would 
scorn to issue an order with the construction placed upon it by this com- 
mittee. The officers who had charge of this matter knew what they 
were doing; they had a warrant for it. Yet to-day this committee by 
their report pervert the meaning of that order, and propose to do just 
what General Grant said he did not intend. The money is in the 
Treasury and should be paid these claimants, the cestwis que trust of the 
Government. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the honorable gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Judge TULLY, is personally acquainted with General Sullivan, 
and that he regards him as a man in every way reliable. This being 
true, and hisstatementaccordingly, orders were misconstrued and an ex- 
cess collected, and upon the indisputable facts presented I can not im- 
agine how any unbiased mind can gainsay the rights and equities of 
Hiram Johnson and others to this fund. Mr. i , the evidence 
clearly shows that they were wholly innocent of the contemplated raid 
on Henderson, and were ignorant of the military operations in that vi- 
cinity until after the capture of the town. They have proven a nega- 
tive and branded as infamously false the accusation that they planned 
the capture, which is corroborated by the testimony of General Sulli- 
van, for he states that they were not guilty of complicity in the raid. 

The affidavit of the commander of the confederate forces, his guide, 
and a part of the command sustain the fact that these claimants were 
in no wise connected or responsible for the raid on Henderson. The 
lines of the Union Army at that time extended south of this locality, 
and that country was never again during the war under the control 
of the confederates, and these parties were law-abiding citizens, quietly 
remaining at home in the peaceful pursuits of life. 

Let it beremembered, Mr. Speaker, that when this demand was made 
upon them they were within the Union lines, amenable to the Gov- 
ernment, not icipants in the rebellion, and a number of them 
advanced in life, and by this extraordinary proceeding have been finan- 
cially embarrassed and deprived of many of the comforts of life, neces- 
saries in declining years, while this great and opulent Government, with 
hundreds of millions in her Treasury, refuses to refund their own money 
so unjustly detained. 

The proposition that the Government should withhold and keep this 
fund is monstrous and unconscionable, and I do not believe the Amer- 
ican Congress will be a party to any such iniquitous legislation. 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the claim of 
one of these cotton rs, in their report, toaccompany bill H. R. 
3937, insist that ‘‘the Government having received this money upon 
account of the claimant’s property, ought in justice to pay him the 
amount of his logg.’’ 

This assum is untrue. The Government did not receive the 
money on account of his losses, and the assessments were not made for 
that purpose. So says Generals Grant, Hillyer, and Sullivan. Then 
if it was not it should be returned to the rightful owners, for the com- 
mittee will doubtless concede that the Government should not retain 
it and thereby make a gain. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is foreign to my purpose to unnecessarily as- 
sail any one, yet duty compels me to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to a statement made by Colonel Hurst, who was a bitter, intense 
Unionist, who was acquainted with all these parties, and who raised and 
commanded a regiment of cavalry in the Union Army. He negatives 
the theory that this party had the cotton. Colonel Hurst in his state- 
ment, among other things, says: 

I have been familiarly acquainted with the claimants for more than forty 

ears. I know them to be honorable, just, and good men, who were at home 

n the peaceful pursuits of life when the assessment and collections were made. 
I know of no gentleman whose character for is better than that of the 
claimants. Ithink they are eel tepeld entitled to that money as Iam to reap the 
reward of my daily labor. And again, as to Willis N. Arnold, who interposes 
some objectionsto the relief sought by claimants, and setting up somesort ofclaim 
to the money as having been collected for his benefit, I must say Mr. Arnold 
wasa very poor man at the commencement of the war in 1861. He certainly 
had no money to pay for cotton or to enter into any other speculation upon. He 
was esteemed a villain and an outlaw before the war, and was living on a small 


and voy poor farm in Henderson County, adjoining this. 
Asto his loyalty, it was manifested by being what I called acamp-follower 


and a thief, who ran the blockade and dealt in cotton and confederate money 
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in a small way. I can’t think he ever was the owner in his own right of as 
much as ten bales of cotton at any one time during the war. I have lived 
reo By mae poopie for the last forty-seven years; know them, know their ante- 
cedents, and that I can speak correctly of their merit and demerit I feel confi- 
dent. I raised and commanded a regiment in the Federal Army, and claim to 
know of what I speak. While I wish every man to have his just dues, I would 
injure no man in the least to right another’s wrongs. Hoping that justice will 
be —— to ane i ROF ; 
am, very respectfully, your o ent servan WIELDING HURST. 
Late Colonel Sixth Regiment Tennessee Cavalry Volunteers, U. $. A. 

Following this is a statement from one of our judges in Tennessee, 
who was also a strong Union man, and for outspoken opinions was 
incarcerated in the confederate prisons. He says he knows the claim- 
ants, and that not one of them would be willing to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. He further says: 

I am satisfied their claims are just and correct, and believe it is and would be 
nothing bnt an act of justice that the United States should refund the money. 
And I am further satistied thateach and every good, law-abiding, honest citizen, 
without distinction of party, in this community, who knows the facts, would re- 
joice to know the Government had passed the bill and that the claims had been 
paid to the parties as named in the bill, and were Lin the House I would not 
only vote for but would ou S the immediate passage of the bill for the relief of 
these most just and honorable claims of the parties. 

This gentleman has, as shown by the record, the indorsement of the 
chairman of the Republican executive committee of Tennessee. ButI 
do not purpose referring specially to the proof further than to remark 
just here, that the principal witness to support the assumption of the 
committee as to the complicity of claimants in the matter, one Free- 
man, was afterwards convicted of burglary and served a term of years 
in the penitentiary of the State of Tennessee. 

Again, there is no legal proof on file that Arnold ever owned any cot- 
ton, save perhaps his statement, unsupported, and the finding of 
the military board, presumably based upon his individual representa- 
tions, made shortly after the capture of Henderson. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the law of the case, and as to the view of it 
evidently taken by the Committee on War Claims, I controvert most 
seriously the right of a military commandant, upon complaint merely, 
to levy and enforce assessments upon supposed hostile communities in 
his own country by way of reprisal to indemnify private injuries and 
redress private grievances, and such reprehensible conduct can not be 
justified, and to retain money thus acquired, as the Senate committee 
clearly states it, ‘‘ from those who paid it under duress, finds no sanc- 
tion in the laws of war or the forum of public morais.’’ X 

The legal remedy of these cotton speculators who followed the Army 
for protection and individual gain, was against the parties who de- 
stroyed their property, and was unembarrassed in the courts of Tennes- 
see. 

The claimants under this bill were not, and by no special pleading 
or hypothesis of reasoning can be, morally, legally, or equitably re- 
sponsible for the torts of other parties in the absence of collusion, Put 
it upon broad constitutional grounds, and these claimants should be re- 
funded their money, so unjustly extorted from them by threats of im- 
prisonment, for the organic law expressly provides that— 

No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or propery without due proceas 
SIRT nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation, 

If, then, property can not be taken for public use, the conclusion is 
apparent it can not be impressed for private use or be appropriated to 
individuals for private pi The conclusions of the committee, 
and the declaration that in the States lately declared in insurrection 
under the strict rulesof international law, the Government incurred no 
liability for property taken, used, damaged, or destroyed when occa- 
sioned by the necessary operations of war, is to me surprising in the 
light of legal precedents and carrying the right of the Government to 
the extremity. 4 

That a government has the authority under peculiar circumstances 
to destroy property I do not controvert, but that power is coupled with 
implied responsibility, and its arbitrary exercise of the same is not 
necessarily followed by immunity from damages. A contrary doctrine 
saps the foundation of all law, and strains the Constitution to an un- 
warranted significance, and renders nugatory that safeguard which 
says ‘‘the citizen shall have due compensation.” That the Govern- 
ment, through the agency of a commander of the Army, hasa right to 
adjust private grievances and differences, and take from one citizen his 
property and give it to another without compensation, is a monstrous 
declaration indeed. 

I concede, Mr. Chairman, that in time of war, the Government has 
a right to impress and use property and make assessments in cases of 
emergency or military necessity from its friends or enemies, but this 
right implies an obligation upon the part of the Government of restitu- 
tion to the ies d , and when hostilities cease she is morally 
and legally bound to pay for such property. 

The property of an enemy within the lines is subject to the same 
regulations, and although the Government may in time of war use or 
destroy it for the purpose of bringing enemies under subjection, or in 
the necessary operations of war, still she has no right to take such prop- 
erty and donate it to private p or to individuals, especially 
camp-followers, cormorants upon the country, and speculators, who are 


endeavoring to gain from the exigencies of the times and the necessities- 
and misfortunes of the people. 

But this remarkable report extends the rule and promulgates the 
doctrine that the Government can levy assessments to be paid in money, 
and impress private individual property of its subjects, for the purpose 
of repairing damages committed by a belligerent with whom they are 
supposed to be in sympathy. I assume it will not be controverted that 
if the property destroyed belonged to the Government the forces against 
whom war was being waged had a right, under the laws of war, and it 
was under the regulations governing belligerents, to destroy 
it, for it is well settled that an hostile army has a perfect right to de- 
stroy property belonging to the opposing party and thereby cripple its 
efficiency. 

No rule goes so far as to insist that the Government can then seize 
upon individuals’ private property to indemnify them. Citizens can 
not be responsible for such proceedings; ifso, those living in the vicinity 
of great battles would be liable for arms, ammunition, camp equipage, 
and property destroyed in such conflicts. If held to account for this, 
by the same reasoning they would be held to an account for all the 
lives lost, although it was impossible for them to avert the carnage or- 
loss of property. Establish such a rule, and you annul the fundamental 
law and break down every barrier and bulwark to the encroachment 
of arbitrary power, established for the protection of personal rights and- 
security in a state of war, and destroy the foundation upon which rests 
the liberty of the people. 

This Government can not deny these claimants their rights and main- 
tain her honor, for it is perfectly consonant with the obligations of the 
United States; it is equitable and strictly just to relieve as far as pos- 
sible the unfortunate victims and sufferers from the misconduct or 
mistakes of her officers; for private rights should be inviolate, and un- 
affected by conquest or prowess of arms, and modern usage will sanc- 
tion this humane provision. 

When practicable, property should be restored to the rightful owners, 
and when this is impossible its value, and in all instances of unjust 
assessments under misconceived instructions or in excess of orders, the 
money should be returned. The United States can afford and as faras 
possible should be just and generous and restore these people, and not 
shelter behind a technical subterfuge and hackneyed phrase, that, al- 
though harsh, yet it can not afford to make the waste places green 
again that suffered by the ravages of war. 

I would, Mr. Chairman, that all these homes and places made deso- 
late and waste by the ravages of war could be made happy and pros- 
perous again, and insist that itis the imperative duty of a wealthy and 
benign Government to contribute as far as possible to this end by deal- 
ing justly and promoting the happiness and welfare of its subjects, 
which will always command their love and respect. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it is a well-established fact, attested by pro- 
ceedings in the Department here, that some of these claimants have so- 
satisfactorily established their loyalty to the Union that the Govern- 
ment has ag sie gr them for other property seized by the military 
forces of the United States. The committee turn a deaf ear to all these 
facts, and insist upon an application of the fund to other parties. Upon 
what principle of law or common fairness can this be justified? All 
that these claimants demand is that their own be returned to them; that 
the Government treat them justly and as citizens, and not as alien ene- 
mies or outlaws entitled to no 4 

It is quite impossible to right all the wrongs committed during the 
late war, yet when it is possible, and the Government is the trustee 
holding the funds impressed, as in this case, it should be done without 
delay. Rather restore all the parties claiming in these cases than deny 
simple equity to one party. Legislation shows that millions are annu- 
ally appropriated for public purposes and the amelioration of the peo- 
ple, costly improvements made, and exorbitant expenditures, and that 
we have a redundant Treasury; and let it be remembered that the re- 
dundancy has been, and is swelled by some $28,000 of the hard-earned 
money of the citizens named in the bill who reside in the eighth Con- 
gressional district of Tennessee. 

I have too mnch confidence in this Congress to believe for a moment 
that they will at this late day by their votes legalize this military pro- 
ceeding and longer deny my constituents their rights under the law. 

One important fact has certainly been overlooked by the Committee- 
on War Claims, and that is that, prior to this time, Johnson, Rogers, 
and others, the claimants, as appears from the petition on file with the 
original papers, had voluntarily appeared before the proper authority 
or tribunal and reiterated their loyalty by taking and subscribing to- 
the oath of allegiance as required by executive proclamation, and were 
conforming to its requirements, as fully shown by the circumstances at 
the time of the occurrences detailed in these proceedings. 

With a brief summary of the case, Mr. Chairman, I shall conclude. 
This money was collected from claimants in 1862 for the alleged pur- 
pose of reimbursing the Government in losses sustained at the hands of 
a confederate raid. The losses of the Government are stated at a spe- 
cifie amount. The collection was in excess of what the general in com- 
mand directed or contemplated, some $23,000 or more. is is un- 
doubtedly shown from the statements of Generals Hillyer, Grant, and- 
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Sullivan, the officers above all others who can know the meaning of 
their action without the aid of interpretation. 

This money collected from claimants is to-day in the Treasury of the 
United States unappropriated. General Grant and his subordinates 
-declare that orders were exceeded, and that his army was not an in- 
surance agent for cotton speculators. General Sullivan says that the 
understanding was this money was to be returned if similar raids did 

not occur, and that there was no more of them. 

The railroad corporation is not claiming any part of this fund, and 
-can the Government take the advantage of their liberality and fairness 
and thus make a gain? Should the United States deny the rights of 
-claimants further? She can not indemnify for private losses, and I in- 
sist that in good conscience the money should be returned, and the Gov- 

ernment freed from such a foul aspersion. I say foul aspersion, for 
upon what principle of right or justice can the Government retain this 
excess after having repaired her losses? 

It should be remembered that in modern war such military assess- 
ments are never imposed on particular individuals, unless they them- 
-selves are the offenders, and certainly this arbitrary power can not be 
rightfully enforced in favor of private individuals to redress private 
injuries, ‘‘not inflicted by those upon whom the assessment is imposed 
„and for which they could not be held civilly responsible,” as insisted 
in the able and exhaustive report of the majority of the Senate com- 
mittee. In this report, submitted by Senator JACKSON, April 24, the 
majority further say : 

The extent to which the commanding general might lawfully enforce assess- 
ments upon one portion of the enemy community to make good the losses 
~caused by pea Pe to other members of the same community, when both by 

“‘intendment of 


w” poopy toward the Government the same relation, is a 


- question by no means free from difficulty. 


The Senate committee in the conclusion of their report in regard to 
.an amount heretofore paid out to other parties, say, ‘‘ But as that much 
($7,795.08) of the fund has been already paid out, a majority of the com- 
mittee consider that the Government should not refund that sum to the 
present claimants.” This positionis certainly untenable. If the Gov- 
ernment, as trustee for these parties, holding this fund (their money), 
wrongfully = acim the same, she should be responsible and account 
therefor. Why not? This ruleof law applies to persons in their indi- 
vidual capacity, and why not to Government? Ifa trustee misappro- 
»priates funds in his hands in such capacity he and his bondsmen are 
iable for damages. It is no fault of these claimants that this part of 
the fund has been illegally or wrongfully paid out. They are guilty 
of no laches, for they have been demanding reimbursement for a num- 
ber of years. 

Discriminations should not be made against these claimants and they 
made to bear the burden of reimbursing all the losses to the Govern- 
ment caused by the casualties of war, and also to pay an excess of some 
$23,000 in round numbers to other parties. 

The bill I introduced, Mr. Chairman,.is equitable and meritorious, 

-and it will be against equity and good conscience to deny the relief. I 
do not believe Congress will indorse the recommendation that these 
claimants pay for the fund wrongfully expended by the Government. 
Let us do right. Rather than rob one citizen, the United States can 

. afford to lose this amount. 

Letjustice be done impartially and these citizens reinstated and re- 
imbursed. 

Just here, Mr. Chairman, as the recollection of General Sullivan has 
been attacked, and the truthfulness of his sworn testimony, let me say 
that since commencing my remarks I have been informed by another 

„gentleman from California [Mr. GLAscocK], who says he is personally 
acquainted with General Sullivan and knows him to be a gentleman in 

-ey that anything he says can be implicitly relied upon. 

I have listened with interest, Mr. Chairman, to find out what the 
gentleman from Ohio proposes to do with the amount over and above 
what he says should be paid to Arnold, but the Almighty and himself 

-only know, for nothing in his report and no expression in his speech 
indicates his intention or that of the committee. 

I was also forcibly impressed, Mr. Chairman, by the extraordinary 
liberality of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on War 

: Claims, in proposing to give these parties a check upon General Early 
for some assessments that he made in Pennsylvania during the war. I 
insist that my friend should not have made an allusion of that kind. 
It is unfair and intended to prejudice thiscase. Let this case rest upon 
its own facts and circumstances. All we ask is that law, justice, and 

-equity be administered; that the mtention of Generals Grant, Hillyer, 

Sullivan, and of every officer that had anything to do with the impress- 
ment of this property and the collection of this fund be carried out, 

_and that the money taken from these parties some twenty years or more 

. ago be refunded to them. 

Mr. ROWELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have the attention of 
the committee for a little while, because while this case does not in- 
volve a very large sum of money it involves a very large principle and 
is deserving of the serious attention of members of this House. It will 
not take me a great while to bring the salient facts before the com- 
:mittee. 

Tennessee was one of the States that seceded from the Union, so far 


as a State can secede. In the spring and summer of 1862 by a series of 
military operations and great battles the Union forces obtained 

sion of West Tennessee, and held thereafter so much of it as was within 
the picket linesof the Union forces. In West Tennessee thereafter there 
was no organized rebel army, but scattered all over that portion of the 
State were strays from the army, home on furlough, who occasionally 
organized themselves into little bodies and destroyed property or lines 
of communication. 

Colonel Haynie, an eminent soldier of Illinois, and a more eminent 
civilian, and not a robber, was in command at the little village of Hen- 
derson. My friend and colleague [Mr. MORRISON] will resent, as I do, 
the charge that when Colonel Haynie made any assessment he did it 
either as a robber or in ignorance of his legal rights, because he was as 
eminent for his knowledge of law as he was for his justice. 

In West Tennessee about that time it became necessary to use some 
severe method to prevent the breaking of our communications. Dif- 
ferentmethods wereadopted. I recollectofone adopted by myself, then 
serving in that section of the coun Between Jackson, Tenn., and 
Bolivar was a railroad. We occupied both of those points by our forces; 
and every little while between those points the railroad would be cut 
and our communications vung fe We sent down into the neighbor- 
hood and arrested a number of the leading citizens, brought them to 
Jackson, and compelled them to give a bond that they would pay any 
damage done to that road by these irregular forces. And when they 
objected to me that it was a compulsory bond, obtained under duress, 
and therefore not collectible, I told them that we would take care of 
the collection; that they would give the bond or go to jail; and if the 
bond was not complied with it would be enforced. Thereafter there 
was no cutting of our communications in that vicinity. 

In November, 1862, a force nowhere near any rebel army, a force that 
could not have come through that country organized, suddenly springs 
up and destroys Government property and private property in the 
village of Henderson. Colonel Haynie, then commanding at that post, 
took the responsibility of appointing a commission to ascertain the 
amount of injury done both to the United States and to individuals. 
A commission of officers of the Union Army, and of his own regiment, 
the Forty-eighth Illinois, proceeded to ascertain those facts and report to 
him. Therefore Colonel Haynie, not General Sullivan or any other gen- 
eral, but Colonel Haynie selected out of the leading rebel citizens there- 
abouts a number, and the amount of twenty-six thousand and 
some hundred dollars upon them. Whatfor? To reimburse the amount 
of damages done by this raiding force as ascertained by his commission. 

Shortly after that, according to my recollection, Colonel Haynie was 
made general and the command devolved upon Colonel Sanford, of the 
same regiment. He went forward to enforce that assessment; and here 
came in General Sullivan ordering that the money be collected. Now, 
Colonel Haynie, in making this assessment, was strictly within the line 
of international law and the laws of warfare. He had just as much 
right, by all the authorities, to make this assessment and collect this 
money as the Army had a right to forage off the country, to seize corn, 
and wheat, and oats, and other provisions, to take possession of build- 
ings, to seize cotton, to do anything with the property of the enemy in 
the enemy’s country. 

And the assessment and collection of this money for war purposes 
and by virtue of the war pone were only another exercise of authority 
the same asthe exercise of authority by the Union Army when ìt seized 
any other property. General Sullivan comes in twenty-two years 
afterward and undertakes to say what he did, when he did not do any- 
thing about it—it was Colonel Haynie—who undertakes to say this 
money was collected to be paid back, when he had not anything to do 
with making the assessment, when the assessment was made on the 
basis of injury and made for the purpose of paying the damage as shown 
by the record. 

And the single question between these two bills is whether ornot, the 
war power having been exercised, money collected and paid into the 

for the benefit of the parties concerned, and whether now in 
this Forty-eighth Congress we are going back upon the exercise of that 
power and restore to the rebels the property taken from them ? 

That is the whole question before us in these two bills. The money 
was collected, a portion was paid over to Colonel Webster, provost- 
marshal-general, to pay cee See to the United States, and another 
portion was paid over for the be t of individuals, and the rest of the 
money was paid into the Treasury of the United States. In 1875 $9,600 
was taken out of the Treasury by act of Congress and paid over to Al- 
dridge and Patterson, those despised cotton lators we hear of. I 
say, by act of Congress, approved by the President in 1875, Aldridge 
and Patterson, men from whom these damages were assessed, were paid 
$9,600. That bill passed the Senate and the House, and was approved 
by President Grant. 

Now, this bill notonly proposes to take out of the Treasury the money 
levied and collected on them for the benefit of the United States, but to 
take the $9,600 more out of the Treasury that has once been appro- 
priated to the party upon whom it was assessed. That is what it does. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman on the other side of the 
House to this fact: there is not a particle of difference between this and 
any claim set up by disloyal citizens for property taken. If you pay 
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this claim by act of Congress then you ought to pay every man who 
lived in the South for every dollar's worth of property taken by the 
Government of the United States. 

I say again there is not a particle of difference between this bill re- 
ported as a substitute for Johnson and others than any bill to pay any 
disloyal citizen of the South for anything taken by the Union forces. 
When we went into Tennessee and sent out our foraging parties for corn 
and wheat and oats and hams and chickens and everythi ng else an army 
needed off the confederate forces, and while we were taking it in ac- 
cordance with the war power conceded to all nations, we thought we 
were accomplishing a double purpose: that we were saving money to the 
United States Government for forage and we were crippling the enemy 
at the same time. 

When General Butler took possession of New Orleans and found the 
war had made a great many poor people in that city, he sought out a 
number of wealthy ladies and gentlemen who had a few days before 
subscribed to a fund the sum of $30,000 to defend the city of New Or- 
leans against him, and he levied an assessment upon each one of these 
individuals in proportion to the amount subscribed to the confederate 
defense fund, and he collected that assessment and expended it in tak- 
ing care of the poor of New Orleans. He was a pretty good lawyer 
and knew what he was doing. It was the same thing Colonel Haynie 
did in this case precisely, and if you pay this money back to Johnson 
& Co. then youought to pay Mrs. Slocum and all her confederates in New 
Orleans the thousands of dollars General Butler collected off them and 
expended, not for the benefit of the United States, but for the poor of 
that city. 

If you gy this money back, then you will have to pay back to every 
man in West Tennessee around Bethel and Henderson and Corinth, 
and all that section of country. You ought to pay them for the corn 
we took to feed our Army. Isay there is no difference between the 
propositions, and I wish gentlemen to understand that this is an enter- 
ing wedge to pay the rebels for damages. It is a plain, simple, unvar- 
nished poponnon, It is a proposition that whenever the Union Army 
took anything off the people who were not actually engaged in the 
army it was highway robbery. I heard it said by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], and I heard it suggested by one or two oth- 
ers around me asking questions, that if we committed an act of robbery 
ought we not to pay it back? Wherever the Union Army went, wher- 
ever it lived off the country, wherever it foraged off rebel citizens who 
were not in arms, then it was robbery, as I hear from gentlemen who 
come up from the South. 

I say it was not robbery. I say it was in pursuance of lawful au- 
thority. I say to you it was a legitimate and fea mode of warfare; 
and, Mr. Chairman, when gentlemen from the South accepted the 
issue of war and sppeiec to the arbitrament of arms they at the same 
time accepted the laws of warfare and whatever results might follow 
to them in pursuance of such law; and it is pleading the baby act for 
them to come now into this House asking that this Government shall 
reimburse them for the damages resulting from their own acts. 

The reason, Mr. Chairman, that I speak earnestly upon this question 
is because it goes further than the mere payment of the $26,000 covered 
by the bill to the twenty or psi fe gentlemen down in Tennessee. 
an assessment upon whom, according even to General Sullivan, work: 
like a charm. 

In other words, just as soon as the scouting boys, who thought it fan 
to destroy property, found that their fathers or their brothers or their 
families were likely to be compelled to pay the damages, they ceased 
to scout around away from the main army; they ceased to do damage 
of that character, where there was no army making a movement, and 
the order worked like a charm to prevent such acts. The result was 
most wholesome. 
~ Now I come to this proposition. This assessment was made in pur- 
suance of a well- ized principle necessarily involved in the power 
to carry on a war. Nobody will controvert it. It was y made 
by Colonel Haynie, of the Forty-eighth Illinois Regiment. is money 
was collected in pursuance of an assessment made for a specific pur- 
pose. The amount assessed was determined by the amount of damage 
done to the Government, to the railroad company, to Aldridge and Pat- 
terson, and to Arnold. I heard a gentleman reading a letter from Col- 
onel Hurst, in which he says that the parties referred to in the bill are 
a set of very elegant gentlemen. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have often 
met gentlemen whom I fought against during the war, and found them 
to be very elegant gentlemen myself. But, sir, I remember something 
about Hurst. 

I remember of having read a letter addressed to the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department at Washington in regard to a man named Jar- 
rett, in West Tennessee, in which he said that he did not own a dol- 
lar’s worth of property on earth and that he was a violent rebel; and 
yet the man, it was ascertained afterward, and admitted by Hurst him- 
self, owned one of the finest plantations in Tennessee, was a man of 
high standing, was a pensioner of the war of 1812, and a loyal and true 
man. And when Hurst got over his anger he admitted that he was an 
honest, good man, and filed his letter in the Department saying that 
because he was mad at another man named Jarrett he would do any- 
thing he could to hurt him, and thought he was the other Jarrett. 
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Here, then, is in the Treasury of the United States $6,000 of money 
assessed and collected by virtue of lawful authority for the benefit of a 
man named Arnold, a loyal citizen of West Tennessee then and a citi- 
zen of West Tennessee now, whose property had been destroyed by the 
rebels. Now, gentlemen of the committee, let me ask you to remem- 
ber that this town of Henderson is not far away from that historic town 
of Corinth. It is not far from the graves of the battlefield of Shiloh. It 
is not far away from those scenes where vast armies met in terrible 
conflict, and the people thereabouts were nearly all of them either in 
the confederate army or had sons or parents in that army. All of the 
county governments were under the confederate control. 

The authority of the General Government was nowhere acknowledged 
except within the picket lines, and continued so foralong period. By 
presumption of law every citizen there, then, was an adherent of the 
enemy. By presumption of law his property was subject to be assessed, 
whether it be his goods and chattels, the use of his land, or his money. 
This property was assessed fora specifiedsum. It was paid over to the 
authorities. Aldridge and Patterson came before the American Con- 
gress and received this $9,600, which was assessed for them. Here 
comes Arnold and asks his $6,000, being the money collected for dam- 
ages done to him by irregular troops of the enemy. And here we get 
a substitute in the shape of the Johnson bill, that says the Forty-third 
Congress made a mistake of $9,600; that the President of the United 
States made a mistake of $6,000; that $9,600 is in the Treasury and 
we will appropriate to these men the whole $26,000. We will not pay 
Arnold anything, but will make the Government pay for this mistake 
of $9,600, and we will do it because the men were rebels all the time, 
because we collected it from them because they were rebels, and now 
the time has come to change the rule and we will put in the entering- 
wedge here by which we will commence to make a precedent to pay all 
of these rebel claims. You will have no trouble, gentlemen of the 
committee, in getting rid of the surplus revenue in the Treasury in 
that manner. You will have no trouble in in ing the number of 
bonds the Government will have to issue; stag tings, ee the list of 
claimants that the Government will have to pay; you will have no 
trouble in depleting the national Treasury and doubling the national 
debt if you pay this bill. All you need to do is to pass itand then fol- 
low the precedent that you will make thereby. 

I only want gentlemen to understand exactly what they are yeng 
for. When they go back on this committee’s report in favor of Arnol 
and vote for the substitute they are voting simply, plainly, and un- 
questionably to pay for rebel claims by rebel citizens, Areas for money 
that they were lawfully compelled to pay. 

I yield the remainder of my time to my colleague on the committee, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. PETERS. Before the gentleman from Illinois resumes his seat 
I should like to ask him a question. As I understand, this substitute 
is for the payment of Hiram Johnson and others. Now, I want to 
know whether as to Arnold the evidence was conclusive of his ever 
having been the owner of this cotton? 

Mr. ROWELL. Why, certainly. It was found by a commission of 
three officers of the Forty-eighth Illinois Regiment after taking evi- 
dence, being on the ground in November, 1862, that he was a citizen 
there, that he lived there, and they found that he was loyal, that his 
property was destroyed, and that he was the owner of that property. 

Mr. PETERS. ow did he obtain this property ? 

Mr. ROWELL. That I do not know. We have the result of the 
investigation by the commission in their report, but not the evidence 
they took. 

Mr. PETERS. Is there any evidence he was a cotton s tor. 

Mr. ROWELL. No, sir; there was not. I will say right here that 
that is not very much of a cotton country. There is considerable cot- 
ton raised round there, but it is not so much ofa cotton country as 
farther south and farther west. Grain and cotton are both raised; 
but there was considerable cotton there in the summer of 1862. 

Mr. PETERS. I am frank tosay I am opposed to paying any money 
for the losses of cotton speculators in war times. 

i Mr. ROWELL. Arnold was living there, and was not a camp fol- 
ower. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I wish to ask my friend from Illinois 
whether the proof does not show that Arnold was a cotton speculator? 
Is not that shown by the statement of Colonel Hurst? 

Mr. ROWELL. I do not take Colonel Hurst’s statement as to that, 
after having examined the records of the War Department, and in 
view of what I have already stated about him in regard to the Jarrett 


matter. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I do not-know anything about that. 
But I understand the gentleman from Illinois to say that these parties 
were all rebels. Do not the records of the War Department show that 
a number of these persons so satisfactorily proved their loyalty to the 
Government that they have been paid for property taken from them as 
Union men? 

Mr. ROWELL. My best answer to that question is that I find there 
are a great many people in that section who twenty years afterthe war 
are able to prove their loyalty, while in 1862, when there with the 
Army, I never could find a white man at home. 
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Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. Would not that statement apply 
equally to Arnold? 

Mr. ROWELL. It would but for the fact that a board of officers of 
the regiment, then on the ground, where all the testimony could be 
taken, found that Arnold was unquestionably a loyal man, while Colonel 
Haynie, being there on the ground and knowing what he was doing, 
picked out these men and assessed this levy upon them. 

I yield the remainder of my time to my colleague on the committee, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I do not intend to discuss at any length 
the questions involved in this bill and the proposed substitute. I fully 

with the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Illinois 
who has just taken his seat, and believe that this substitute should not 
be adopted. 
I will only call attention to one point which has not yet been dis- 
cussed. It appears from the official orders, which may be regarded as 
the record of these proceedings, that this assessment was made upon 
rebels, and that it was made for the benefit of loyal men, as well as for 
the benefit of the Government. 

Some pretense has been made in this discussion that the assessment 
which was made by the officers in command at Henderson, Tenn., was 
made simply to compensate the Government for damage to its property. 
In order to give color tosuch a claim letters have been read, many loose 
surmises have been indulged in. But it is a significant fact that these 
letters and statements were prepared more than twenty years after the 
happening of the events to which they relate. They are worthless as tes- 
timony, no matter from how respectable a source they come. They are 
worthless because we have another class of evidence which we must all 
recognize as infinitely more reliable. 

Some of us are lawyers. We know very well that if we were going 
to ascertain what were the opinions of a court, whether civil or mili- 
tary, twenty years ago, we would not ask the judge of that court, how- 
ever reputable he might be, or however eminent as a ju We would 
go to the record of that court for its decision. Now we have the record 
of this militarycourt. We find in therecord of these proceedings, from 
the written and printed orders of the officers in command, and from 
the finding of the military commission, what was the real purpose of 
collecting this money from the men who were found disloyal. These 
levies were made upon men who were then found to be giving aid and 
comfort to the rebellion. The records and orders show that they were 
made for the benefit of loyal men in that neighborhood whose property 
had been destroyed by rebel raiders, and also to repay the Government 
for its losses suffered at the same time. .Any man who will take the 
trouble to read this abstract of the evidence which I hold in my hand 
will have no doubt upon this subject. 

Our committee had before it, when this question was discussed, the 
authorities, showing very clearly that such a proceeding is within the 
power of the Government, and that it is within the power of officers in 
command of military forces in the country of an enemy engaged in open 
warfare, The right to exact contributions from an enemy to compen- 
sate for losses suffered by government or by loyal citizens is recognized 
in every treatise upon international law. 

It is an exercise of the war power which may be called harsh ‘and 
stern, indeed; but no harsher or sterner than the burning of cities, the 
destruction of private property, or the slaughter of armies. The only 
question for us to consider is this: Was there such a proceeding con- 
ducted according to the rules of war and the laws of nations? In ar- 
riving at a conclusion, I assert that we should scan the orders and the 
records of that time. They are the best evidence. While they exist 
they are the only competent evidence. 

I therefore regard as idle all this talk about the letters of General 
Sullivan and about the letters of General Grant twenty years after 
these transactions. I take the orders; I take the finding of General 
Haynie, wherein he says: 

I have levied upon each of the within-named persons held liable a tax, &c.— 


Stating the amount. And he adds that the assessment was— 


To make up the losssustained by the United States Governmentand by Union 
citizens— 

Naming them and giving the amounts to be paid by each and to each 
one severally. 

There is the solemn record; and all these letters and all the gossip 
and all the loose talk that may be brought forward ought not to have 
a feather’s weight against it. 

I shall conclude by saying that whatever this committee may do it 
ought not, in my judgment, to adopt this substitute paying some $25,000 
back to these disloyal men. There is no pretense that they were loyal. 
The military commission in 1862 found them disloyal. They were com- 
pelled to pay this $25,000 or thereabouts as a part of that penalty which 
disloyalty i is always liable to be compelled to pay to loyalty. To pay 
it back is to inaugurate a policy which we can ill afford to adopt. It 
is not merely this amount which is involved. It involves the question 
whether at this distance from the war we propose to reopen and scan 
the validity of all those proceedings which took away the property of 
rebels. 

There have been letters read during this discussion which give a cer- 


tificate of character to these claimants. It is said that they are worthy 
and reputable men, highly esteemed in the community where they re- 
side. These letters also belong to that class of testimony to which I 
have referred. They would be excluded in any court. They ought not 
to have been read here. But, sir, assume that theyare true. They do 
not deny that these men turned against their Government. We can 
not compensate those men who were not loyal to the Government in 
its hour of peril. No matter how heavy their losses, no matter how 
worthy they now may seem, no claim of good c r, no considera- 
tion of any kind can plead loudly enough to call upon this Government 
to restore to disloyal men the losses they sustained in rebellion. Be- 
fore the Government can do that it must call the dead from their 
graves. It cannot adopt that policy of paying indefinite and unknown 
sums until it is ready to ransack and deplete the Treasury. We can 
not remit the penalty which rebellion had to pay, and ought ever to 
pay, unless we are willing by enormous taxation to check the tide of 
national prosperity. 

While I have but little interest in the fate of the original bill, I am 
quite certain that if the House shall understand the real meaning of 
this substitute it will be rejected. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio, understanding that he desires to soon limit the time for debate. 

Mr. GEDDES. I entirely concur in the suggestion that perhaps it 
is the general wish of the Committee of the Whole that this debate 
shall soon be closed. I am informed, however, that the time of my 
colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROWELL] 
was not entirely consumed by him, and that he wants to yield some 
portion of it to some gentleman near him. 

Mr. ROWELL. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Houk]. 

Mr. HOUK. If the committee will give me their attention, I will 
try to occupy even less than the five minutes so kindly yielded to me. 
It seems‘ to me that several gentlemen who have advocated the pending 
substitute, in opposition to the bill originally reported by the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, have done so under a misapprehension of the facts— 
a misapprehension of the origin and circumstances of the assessment 
and collection of the money now in the Treasury and proposed to be 
paid out. It was assessed and collected for a specific purpose, the order 
therefor originating with Colonel Haynie, commandant of the post at 
Henderson, Tenn. 

More than one gentleman has argued as though the original assess- 
ment in this case was founded upon some action by General Grant, 
whereas General Grant never heard of it for months, and perhaps for a 
year, after it took place. What are the facts? It seems to me that 
there can be little chance for gentlemen to differ as to what their vote 
should be when they come to understand what the underlying facts are. 

To boil them down they are these: The Union troops were in pos- 
session of the village of Henderson, in West Tennessee. In that town 
and in the depot of that town there was some Government property, 
and there was some property there belonging to private citizens, loyal 
citizens, as was determined by the commandant of the post after legit- 
imate investigation. While the Federal troops were thus occupy ng 
the station a rebel raid was made; the town was captured by the 
forces and some property belonging tothe United States was destroyed, 
together with some property belonging to private individuals. This 
is the beginning point. 

Colonel Haynie, not General Grant; Colonel Haynie, not General 
Sullivan, but Colonel Haynie, who was in command of the post, in the 
exercise of what he believed to be his right under the laws of war, as 
the commandant of that force issued the original order organizing a 
military commission, which was instructed to ascertain, first, what did 
the Government lose, and, second, what property did the loyal private 
citizens lose by this rebel raid. This military commission, acting under 
orders, sat there, heard the proof, investigated the facts, and made 
their decision, finding that the Government of the United States had 
property destroyed there to the amount of so many thousand dollars, 
and that a number of loyal private citizens, among them Willis N. 
Arnold, for whose benefit the orignal bill now pending was reported, 
had property destroyed by this raid. Arnold lost property of the value of 
$6,000, and Aldridge and Patterson lost property of the value of $9,600, 
and other parties lost property, making in all over twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property which was destroyd by that raid. 

Now, after it was ascertained how much had been lost by the Govern- 
ment and by private individuals, a specific number of citizens of that 
place, enemies of the United States, rebel sympathizers, or supposed to 
be (but that is immaterial upon this question), were selected by name 
and assessments were made against them to an amount covering the 
damage done to the Government and to the private citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The five minutes yielded to the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GEDDES. 
time. 

Mr. HOUK. As I was saying, this assessment was made upon the 
individuals selected, and the amount was collected of them. Gentle- 
men bring in here an affidavit of General Sullivan. I have compared 
that affidavit with the original record in this case, and I state, what 
any other man will find if he will compare it with the record, that the 


I will yield to the gentleman five minutes of my 
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affidavit is not sustained by the record. It proceeds upon the idea that 
General Sullivan made the original order for this assessment, and he 
says he did not intend thus and so, but he did not make the original 
order. 

Now, what is the fact? All that he ever had to do with it, according 
to the record that comes here from the War Department, was this: 
After the order had been issued and the assessment had been made 
General Sullivan made an additional order increasing the amount 
which certain men were to pay, because enough had not been collected 
to meet the original assessment, in consequence of some against whom 
the assessment was made being then off in the rebel army, and, there- 
fore, failing to pay their particular share. Instead of General Sullivan 
having issued the original order, all he ever did was to interpret it, and 
to interpret it so as to show it was for the purpose and should have 
the effect for which it is clear Colonel Haynie had originally issued it, 
and which clearly justifies the passage of the original bill for the pay- 
ment of $6,000 to Willis N. Arnold. The only order Sullivan ever 
issued in the matter contradicts his affidavit. 

It has also been argued here as though General Grant had issued this 
order. All that General Grant ever had to do with it was to simply 
order that this money should be turned over into the Treasury of the 
United States. For what? Why and for what TE did he order 
this? Ifyou will look to the record you will find that General Grant 
says it should be turned over to be used for the purpose for which it 
had been collected. What was that purpose? Colonel Haynie’s order 
was that it should be used to reimburse the Government and to reim- 
burse Willis N. Arnold and other parties for property which had been 
destroyed by this rebel raid. 

Now, if you pass the substitute here proposed, what will be the effect 
of your action? I beg gentlemen to remember that a large portion of 
this original sum has already been paid out. To whom? Paid out to 
parties for whose benefit it was collected. Aldridge and Patterson, 
parties who stood precisely as Arnold now stands, received $9,600, and 
the bill authorizing that amount to be paid to them was approved by 
General Grant. Now, if General Grant did not intend that any of this 
assessment should be used to reimburse private citizens, why did he 
as President of the United States approve a bill authorizing the pay- 
ment of $9,600 to Aldridge and Patterson for that specific purpose? 

It seems to me that this whole matter turns upon a legal proposition. 
When the question was submitted to me for my consideration, both as 
a member of this Houseand as a lawyer, I acted uponit according to the 
facts and my views of thelaw. Had Colonel Haynie the right to issue 
that order under the laws of war? I decided that he had. I think 
every lawyer will so decide. If he had, then the money collected under 
that assessment is subject tothe purpose for which he collected it. One 
purpose was to pay the $6,000 mentioned in the original bill here to 
Willis N. Arnold for cotton of his which had been destroyed by the 
a on this raid. It seems to me there is very little ground here for 

ispute. 

Ido not get scared about paying rebelsin the South. I would rather 
a few of them should be paid something than to swindle all the loyal 
people there out of their just dues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOUK. I hope some gentleman will give me one minute more. 

Mr. GEDDES. I have but five minutes of my time remaining. 

Mr. ROWELL. I will yield the gentleman one or two minutes 
more. 

Mr. HOUK. One minute will be enough. 
a speech, but the matters keep coming to me. 

l am not scared about the Treasury being depleted by paying out 
money where it is right that it should be paid; but I want gentlemen 
to stop and think what will be the effect of the passage of this propo- 
sition to pay back this money to these parties from whom it was orig- 
inally collected. 

I know that the policy of this Government has been against confis- 
cating one dollar’s worth of property after the conclusion of peace; 
but the substitute now brought into this House proposes to reopen this 

uestion and pay back this money which was confiscated to the use of 
the Government during the war. If this proposition be passed it sets 
a precedent for paying back to the rebels every dollar that was confis- 
cated under one condition of circumstances or another during the 
whole war. That is what the substitute means. It reopens this whole 
controversy and proposes to reverse the policy of the Government in 
regard to the question of confiscation as settled at the close of the war, 
and now proposes to restore to the enemy that which was taken from 
them under the rights of war, leaving the friends of the Government 
ae only losers in the hazardous experiment of breaking up the 

nion. 

Mr. GEDDES. Itis suggested to me, Mr. Chairman, that general 
debate may be limited by unanimous consent without the necessity of 
having the committee rise; and it is also suggested that fifteen minutes 
additional will be enough, ten minutes in favor of the amendment and 
five minutes which I desire to occupy myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that general debate on this bill terminate in fifteen 
minutes, ten minutes to be occupied in favor of the amendment, and 
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five in opposition to it? The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 


Mr.McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, upon some propositions connected 
with this bill there is no controversy. It isadmitted on all hands that 
there was collected from citizens in the neighborhood of Henderson, 
Tenn., more than $20,000 in excess of the losses caused by depredations 
of the confederate soldiery upon the property of the Government; and 
the question here is, what shall be done with that surplus? There is 
not a man on this floor, so far as I have heard, who says it is right for 
the Government of the United States to retain it. If there is such a 
one he has not yet opened his mouth. Then the question comes up 
whether this money shall be paid back to the parties from whom it was 
taken, or shall be turned over to those whoare alleged to have sustained 
loss by the depredations of the confederates. . 

The gentleman from Ohio as authority on this question has read from 
Halleck on the Elements of International Law. I turn two pages be- 
yond where he read, and desire to present to the consideration of the 
committee some comments there made upon a subject which I think is 
pertinent to this question. Speaking of the power of the Government 
to levy contributions, this author says, on page 214: 

It alone (the government) bas such claims against the enemy as will authorize 
the seizure ofhis property. The mili forces who make seizures are merely 


the instroments of the state, employed for this purpose: They dọ not act on 
their individual responsibility or for their individual benefit. 


Here I may say thatif they could noton their own individual respon- 
sibility, or for their own individual benefit, do this, they could not do 
it for the benefit of another party besides the Government, 

They, therefore, have no other claim to the booty or prizes which they may 
make than their Government may see fit to allow them, 

Now, upon what principle can you enforce the collection of this money 
and pay it over to any other party than the Government? It is not 
right, it is not equitable to do so. General Grant says that he never 
intended it. The officer who issued the order says that he never in- 
tended it. The statement of both these officers is corroborated by the 
fact that the money was not turned over, as it would have beenif they 
had so intended. 

Now, what shall we do with thismoney? Give it back to the parties 
who paid it. It is not claimed by anybody that they contributed to 
the destruction on account of which this levy was made. No one has 
been rash enough to claim this. I say, therefore, there is no justice in 
making any other disposition of this property than that proposed by the 
amendment of my colleague. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman understand the fact 
that the Government has already paid over the greater part of this 
money? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. Such is the fact. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It has paid, it is true, a portion—a small portion; 
but the largest part of this fund is still in the Treasury. Seventeen 
thousand dollars in cash is there; and for one—let others do as they 
may—I will never prostitute the powers of Government for the pur- 
pose of robbing one citizen to enrich another. That is the-question 
involved in this case. 

Mr. GEDDES. Mr. Chairman, as I view this question the only pos- 
sible doubt that has been or can be thrown over the early and plainly 
written history of the case grows out of the late letter—letter in form— 
verified by General Sullivan. I have already endeavored to show to 
this House how seriously his memory is at fault in regard to the ques- 
tion whether the money when assessed was sent by him to Saint Louis. 
I desire now to call the attention of the House to three distinct facts, 
either of which must satisfy any man on this floor, if he will sit down 
and examine the matter, that General Sullivan is grossly in error when 
he says that this original assessment was made as mere security, the 
purpose being that the money should be refunded and not disbursed. 
What are these three facts? Now, what are they? Isay three. The 
assessment was for $26,751.36. What sensible man would fix a bond 
of indemnity in that form? Is not that enough alone? But go one 
step forward. Look at the form of assessment authorized by the au- 
thority at that time, showing the intent of the military—the reassess- 
ment, I mean, for there was an assessment which was notsuflicient, and 
a reassessment was ordered. 


‘The parties who this amount not collected is assessed against are in the rebel 
army, and have no property at home that can be made pay the amounts they 
are . To make this amount good on the original assessment I ordered 
the deficiency to be on those persons who had not been assessed, but 
who were equally liable as rebel co-operators and sympathizers, which was 
done, and some $1,500 of it has been collected. Shall I return this amount to the 
persons from whom it was collected and take up the receipts given, or shall I 

y it over to Lieut. Col N. Smith? The balance not yet collected can be got 
in a short time, as the persons who were assessed have most all made their ar- 
rangements to get the money. 


Respectfully submitted. 
7 WM. W. SANFORD, 


Colonel Forty-cighth Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, Commanding Post. 
Capt. F. H. HARRIS, A. A. G. 
Headquarters District of Jackson. 
‘If they had collected $23,000 asa mere indemnity would they order 
a reassessment on those at home because some were in the rebel army ? 
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But I must hurryon. I have here the form of the order of the United 
States to the parties assessed: i 


Str: You are hereby notified that pursuant to Special Order No., 15, from dis- 
trict headquarters, Brig. Gen. Jer. C. Sullivan commanding, you have been as- 
sessed to pay the sum of dollars, the same being your proportion of the 
damages resulting to the Government of the United States and to the property 
of loyal citizens by the late rebel raid on Henderson Station. You will pay the 
amount to Capt. W. J. Stephenson, commandingat Henderson, within ten days 
from this date, and take duplicate receipts for said money. One you will for- 
ward to headquarters, post of Bethel, Tenn., the other you will keep. 


By order. 
WILLIAM J. STEPHEN, 
Captain, Commanding Post, Henderson Station. 
’ Assistant Adjutant, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 


Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. Iwish toask the gentleman from Ohio 
a question. You admit that none of the parties who were assessed were 
in the confederate army? 

Mr. GEDDES. I believe the record shows that they were not, ex- 
cept—— 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. Then what does the gentleman pro- 
pose to do in this report with that amount of money assessed for the 
benefit of a railroad ? 

Mr. GEDDES. I will leave it where this House left it when it gave 
Aldridge $9,000. I would leave it where they left this man Arnold’s 
money. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. That is, the Government ought to keep 
what does not belong to it. 

Mr. DIBRELL. They would take this money unjustly assessed against 
these men and give it to Willis Arnold who, Colonel Hurst says, had 
no money and was in jail. My friend from Ohio would not have what 
Colonel Hurst said about this man read. Here it is: 
lation upon. fia ean enlacmed E villni sean OUDE batore NE RE he wea 
in our county jail for prosecuting false claims against the Government before 
the war. I k he begged and paid out some two years before the war com- 
menced, and was living on a small and very poor farm in Henderson County, 
adjoining this. 

The question is whether you will take the money out of the Treasury 
and give it to this kind of aman, who has been denounced as a scoun- 
drel, a villain, and who had been in jail for forgery. You propose to 
give it to him instead of paying it back to the men from whom it was 
unjustly taken. 

My colleague [Mr. Houk] made a report against Hiram Johnson 
* and others when he was chairman of the Committee on War Claims, 
but before it was acted on he had a change of heart, having become 
penitent, and he wrote the letter I ask the Clerk to read. 

Mr. HOUK. Is that in my handwriting ? 

Mr. DIBRELL. It is. 

Mr. HOUK. There has been some forgery of my letters. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Let the Clerk read the letter. 

‘The Clerk read as follows : 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., March 5, 1883. 
Dear Sim: Tauthorize you to say to your friends and the parties interestedin 


West Tennessee that I am in no wise responsible for the failure of ving pe to 
take action on the bill for the reliefof Hiram Johnson and othersat the late ses- 


sion, 
It is true I made an adverse report on the bill, but afterward, when additional 
and explanatory evidence wasbrought to my knowledge, I told Mr. Atkins that 
ition .. For many days before the adjournment I u the 
of the bill—those who had championed it from the beginni. hana it 
mony 


t energy and capaeity in the conduct of 
e conduct of the claims business both before Congress 


L. C. HOUK. 
Maj. R. M. THOMPSON. 


Mr. DIBRELL. Now, the only question is whether you will give 
the money to Arnold or to Hiram Johnson and the others, as my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. HOUK] recommended; and I say to this com- 
mittee to vote the surplus, taking the amount already paid out back to 
Johnson and others pro rata, is the proper thing to do. That is the 
only question with which we have to deal. It is the question to be 
determined by this committee. General Sullivan said that the order 
was never intended to apply to private individuals. General Grant 
says the same thing, as the testimony shows. All of the officers con- 
nected with the matter said that it was not intended to be applied to 
private individuals. Then, as a matter of rightand justice, these peo- 
ple should be paid the money pro rata that is remaining of this fund. 

do not want to detain the committee. I think we have had enough 
of debate upon this proposition, and I hope now that we can geta vote 
upon it. 

Mr. HOUK. I hope the gentleman will give me a minute. 

Mr. DIBRELL. We want to take a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes and a half remain in favor of the 
amendment. 


Mr. HOUK. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment. 
You would not deny me the right of an explanation of what might 
seem an inconsistency ? 

; Mr. DIBRELL. You donotdeny that that is your signature to that 
etter. 

Mr. HOUK. Of course I do not deny it, but I want to state why 
that letter came to be written. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Ihave no objection to my colleague having the op- 
portunity. 

Mr. HOUK. [If the gentleman will read my letter in the light of the 
facts existing and the surrounding circumstances at the time when it 
was written, and the trouble I went to in order to get at the bottom 
facts by comparing the new evidence, so called, with the original rec- 
ord, he will see that I am perfectly consistent in opposing the substi- 
tute and urging the original bill. 

After the report was made by me as chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims Mr. Thompson, the attorney of Hiram Johnson, and others 
came to me at a time when I was very much engaged, and produced 
some letters from General Sullivan, which on their face seemed to change 
the aspect of the case. At that time I had not an opportunity of re- 
investigating the subject. I did write this letter then at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s request and under those circumstances, and I am willing now to 
stand by that letter, or I would have been willing to stand by it, if 
Sullivan himself was sustained by the record, if his letters, which were 
shown to me, were sustained by the record. But, when I took Sul- 
livan’s letters and affidavit and re-examined the whole question, com- 
paring all of the papers, I found additional testimony and very many 
reasons which were sufficient to satisfy me that my impression, created 
by the Sullivan letters, at the time when that letter of mine was writ- 
ten, was erroneous. I found additional reasons why Hiram Johnson 
and the others should not be paid, and reasons which sustained my 
original conviction why the Arnold bill should stand upon its own merits, 
and the Johnson bill be defeated. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Thereis nota single sentence or word in the record 
showing that Arnold lost one bale of that cotton. ` 

Mr. HOUK. Furthermore, this was a private letter, written at my 
private office, with no thought that it was to be used for the benefit of 
these claimants in the prosecution of their claim, and it has been slipped 
in here by the attorney of these claimants for a false p , though 
I would write it again under the same circumstances. Now, I think I 
have fully explained the letter, for it only shows that I was willing to 
do these claimants justice, and vote for their bill if Sullivan’s statement 
was sustained by all the facts and circumstances of the case, when I 
should have opportunity to re-examine it and compare this new testi- 
mony with the original record. I have since carefully compared it, and 
find that Sullivan is not only not sustained, but contradicted by the 
record, including his own orders. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. If the committee should vote to strike 
out ne enacting clause, would it carry the substitute or amendment 
with it? 


The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out the enacting clause 
takes precedence. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. But would it kill the substitute if 
adopted ? 


The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Then I make that motion to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

Mr. STORM. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STORM. I wish to ask whether a motion to strike out the en- 
acting clause is in order at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate having been concluded, it is in 
order after reading the first paragraph of the bill. 2 

Mr. STORM. In the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the committee. 

Mr. DIBRELL. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. The motion, as 
gcc it, is to strike out the enacting clause of the Willis Arnold 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out the enacting clause takes 
out both the bill and the substitute. 

Mr. HAMMOND. A sort of horizontal lick. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will be taken on the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Which enacting clause? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 71. 

So the motion to strike ont the enacting clause was not agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I now desire, Mr. Chairman, to offer 
this bill as a substitute for the other. I will state to the committee 
that the bill I offered—— 

Mr. ROWELL. Has not the other bill been already offered and is 
pending as the substitute ? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. The bill I offered this morning, Iun- 
derstand, does not relieve the cotton money in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. The bill I now send to the desk asa substitute reimburses 
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the Government entirely. 
this bill. 


The Government does not lose a penny by 


Mr. HOUK. How about the moneys already paid out—the $9,000 
paid to Aldridge and Patterson? I wish to ask, if your substitute 
shall pass, whether it leaves Government money in the Treasury ? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. It does. 

Mr. HOUK. Then what becomes of the $9,600 paid to Aldridge 
and Patterson ? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. This bill makes specific provision for 
the different ies to the extent of $22,271. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute will be first read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
d directed 


authorized an to pay, out of any ae in the ‘Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the respective sums of mone ereinafter provided, to the re- 
spective persons named herein, or to their he or legal representatives, namely: 
To H. Johnson, $659.86. 
To Stephen M. Johnson, $659.86. 
o D. J. Franklin, $130.48. 
To Josiah Franklit $156.60, 
To Nat ene 20. 
To John Tull, 49. 
o Elias Bray, $391.92. 
os Dr. G, Seay war ere 
o Harri 
To Jeremiah SERE $522.41, 
pp Pus Aano, 


å. 5 
Tos. L. a 
To John M. Al. 
o Wi A. Brummer, $801.69, 


liam 
To Dier D. Smith, $261. 
To A. B. Crook, $261.20, 
To Daniel MeColium, $261.20. 


To William Ozier, $522.41. 
To Elijah Bond, $261.20, 
To John L, Cawthon, _ Al, 
To William Hall, $522.41. 

To Carroll Beaver $522.41. 
To John West, $659.86 

To James Clifford, $261.20, 
To 0. F. Hendrix, $784.04. 
To Frank Cawthon, $313.49, 
To James Cawthon, $130.49, 
To 8. E. Grider, $130.49, 

To Silas Grider, $130.49, 

To John Robinson, $240.34. 


To Hugh McKnight, 200.25. 

To John G. Smith, $79.96, 

To Caleb eee $200.25. 

To James 25. 

To William P. Walker, $120.06. 
To A. 8. Rogers, 


To Tison G. akan 
To William H. Bo eg 06. 


To Stephen Mos ony $120, 06, 
To William Shrink 

To Keton M. Jones, $361. ETA 

In all, $22,271.26. 


Sec. 2. That in the event any of the foregoing nad pocis have died, the Secre- 
tary of the seldom ps be, and he is hereby, au and directed to pay the 
amounts so stated to the legal pclovtnl barr of said deceased parties. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I desire to make a pointof order against 
the proposed substitute, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. — 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It is not in order to offer a bill pending 
before the House as a substitute for another bill by way of amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill suggest to the gentleman from Indiana that 
there was an agreement this morning that the’ two cases, the Arnold 
and Johnson cases, should be considered together. They stand so re- 
lated that the one bill may be properly offered as a substitute for the 
other. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, As I understand, there was a different 
bill presented as a substitute; this is now still another bill which is 

ted as a substitute. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] 
is asking the committee to allow him to substitute this bill for the sub- 
stitute he offered before. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The gentleman from Tennessee with- 
drew the other bill which was then pending as a substitute and pre- 
sented this one; and upon it I raised the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana raises the point of 
order on the bill just read which is offered as a substitute. e origi- 
nal substitute has not been withdrawn. This is offered as a substitute 
for that substitute. The Chair sustains the point of order under the 
rule which requires that ‘‘no bill or resolution shall at any time be 
amended by annexing thereto or incorporating therewith the substance 
of any other bill or resolution pending before the House.™ The ques- 
tion is on the first substitute proposed by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
` The question being taken, the chairman stated that the ‘‘ noes’’ 
seemed to have it. 


Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I call for a division. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 52, noes 62. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. TAYLOR, and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. JONES. 

e committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 61, 
noes 61. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I insist on the point that a quorum has not voted. 

The tellers resumed the count and reported—ayes 77, noes 66. 

Mr. GEDDES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee finding itself without a quorum, 
the Chair directs that the roll be called. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following gentlemen 
failed to answer: 


Adams, J.J. Davis, L. H. Keifer, Ray,G. W. 
Aiken, Deuster, Kelley, Reagan, 
Anderson, * Dockery, Kellogg, Riggs, 

M, Dorsheimer, Ketcham, Robertson, 
Belford, Dowd, Lamb, R ty 
Belmont, Dunn, Le Fevre, ‘h 

Elliott, Lewis, Singleton, 
Bingham, Fiedler, Libbey, malls, 
K Finerty, Lore, Snyder, 
Blackburn, Foran, Lovering, 
Blount, Gibson, Lowry, Ste wart, Charles 
Bowen, Goff, McCoid, Stewart, J. 
Boyle, Graves, McKinle Strait 
Brainerd, Greenleaf, Milliken, Struble, 
Brei y Hanback, fills, Sumner, D. H. 
Brumm, Hancock, Money, Talbott, 
Buckner, Hardy, Morse, Taylor, E. B. 
Budd. Harmer, Moulton, Thompson, 
Burleigh, Hart, Muldrow, Valentine, 
lkins, Hepburn, Muller, Vance, 
Campbell, Felix Hewitt, A.S Murphy, Wadsworth, 
Campbell, J. M. Hill, eece, Wakefield, 
Cannon, Hiscock, Nelson, Warner, A, J. 
Clardy, Hoblitzell, Nutting, Washburn, 
Clay, Holmes, es, Wemple, 
Collins, Holton, O’Ferrall, Wilkins. 
Connolly, Hooper, "Hara, Wilson, W.L. 
Converse, Howey, O'Neill, Charles Winans, John 
k, Hurd, X ise, J. S. 
gton, ecg Payson, ‘ood, 
Culberson, D. B. Jones, J Pettibone, Worthington, 
Jones, J. K. Phelps, Young. 
Davidson. m, ‘otter, 
Davis, G. R. Kean, dall, 


The committee thereu ar rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House, while engaged i in the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 
endar, found itself without a quorum, whereupon he caused the roll to 
be called and he now reported the names of the absentees to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the names of the absentees. 

The list of absentees was read. 

Mr. LOWRY. Idesire my name to be taken off the list of absentees. 

TheSPEAKER. Was the, gentleman present in the committee when 
the roll was called ? 

Mr. LOWRY. I was in the Committee on Elections. 

eae PETTIBONE. I desire my name to be taken off for the same 


The ‘SPEAKER. The gentlemen can not be recorded now as present. 
The list which has been read is- the list of gentlemen absent from the 
call of the roll in the Committee of the Whole House. From the roll- 
call it appears one hundred and thirty-five members were absent and 
one hundred and eighty-nine were present. Morethan a quorum being 
| og the committee will resume its sitting under the rule of the 

ouse. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum having appeared, the tellers, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. JONES, and the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. TAYLOR, will resume their places. , 

The tellers resumed the count, and reported—ayes 89, noes 79. 

So the substitute was to. 

The bill as amended by the adoption of the substitute was laid aside 
to be reported to the-House with a favorable recommendation. 


HIRAM JOHNSON. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill on the Cal- 
endar. 

The Clerk read the title of the next bill on the Calendar, which was 
reported by the Committee on War Claims with an adverse recom- 
mendation, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1477) to pay Hiram Johnson and other persons herein named the 
sev patis of money herein specified, being the s org of a military assess- 
ment paid wd them and accounted for to the Uni States in excess of the 
amount required for the indemnity for which it was levied and collected, 


Mr. HOUK. I understand that that bill has already been adopted 
as a substitute for the Arnold bill. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I think that bill should be allowed to stand on 


the Calendar where it is till the next meeting of the committee. Imove 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to, there being—ayes 119, noes 8. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
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the chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3937) for the reliefof Willis N. Arnold, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House for favorable consideration with 
an amendment. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FOLLETT, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
back without amendment the bill (H. R. 6656) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. .I desire to state that during the session 
of to-day the members of the Committee of Elections have been absent 
by leave of the House, engaged on business of the House. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move that when the House adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House can meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow and 
continue in session until fifteen minutes before 1. 

Mr. HAMMOND. We will do little or nothing to-morrow, on ac- 
count of the ceremonies which are to take place at the unveiling of the 
statue of Chief-Justice Marshall. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That will give us nearly two hours hers. 

The question was taken upon the motion of Mr. HAMMOND; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 112, noes 30. 

Mr. LOWRY. I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays, and there 
were 5 in the affirmative. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of the last vote) the yeas and 
nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LOWRY. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. Lowry] makes 
the point that no quorum has voted. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. HAMMOND. [Is not the point made too late? ` 

TheSPEAKER. TheChairthinksnot; the Chair had not announced 
the result of the vote. . 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HAMMOND and Mr. LOWRY were ap- 

inted. 
ms. LOWRY <— of the tellers), In view of what seems to be the 
general desire of members present, that the House shall adjourn over 
to-morrow, I will withdraw the point that no quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is withdrawn. On the ques- 
tion of adjourning over till Monday next, the ayes are 112, the noes 
are 30. 

So the motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take the liberty of stating to the 
House that a resolution was passed two or three days ago providing 
that the House of Representatives take part as a body in the ceremonies 
attending the unveiling of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall at 1 
o’clock to-morrow. The Chair will request members of the House to 
meet in this Hall at 15 minutes before 1 o’clock to-morrow for that 
purpose. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its , announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment joint resolutions of 
the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) providing for the distribution of the 
Congressional Globe; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 239) to fill vacancies existing in the board 
-of managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. YAPLE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
-the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and joint 
wesolntion of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 81) filling an existing vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. i 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY FLOODS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War, with inclosures, recommending an additional appropriation of 
$100,000 for the relief of the sufferers by the floods in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Gorr, for four days from May 10. 

To Mr. JAMES, for six days from May 9. 

To Mr. DORSHEIMER, until Friday next, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. HOUSEMAN, for ten days from and including Monday next. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. STEELE. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of reports 
As asa i made from the Committee of the Whole on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

The bill coming over from Friday last as unfinished business was 
the bill (H. R. 3935) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the 
charge of desertion. 

TheSPEAKER. The pending question is the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] to commit this bill to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

se i was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 48, 
noes 65. 

Mr. CRISP. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. MATSON. Iask my colleague to withdraw that motion for a 
moment. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If the Speaker will allow me to amend 
by substituting a motion to take a recess—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to change his motion. 

Mr. MATSON. I desire to ask unanimous consent of the House 
that the hour of meeting this evening be changed to 8 o’clock. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I move that the House now take a 
recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne] 
moves that the House now take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening, 
the session of this evening to be for the consideration, under the pre- 
vious order of the House, of business reported from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WELLER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLER. Maust not the other matter be first disposed of? 

The SPEAKER. What matter? 

Mr. WELLER. The matter of adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn has been withdrawn, and 
the question now is upon the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
will preside as Speaker pro tempore during the session this evening. 

The result of the vote on the motion of Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, 
was then announced; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. 
m.) the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., 
Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order of the 
House under which the session of this evening is held. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That until the further order of this House, on each Friday the House will take 
a recess at 5 o’clock until 7.30 p. m., at which evening sessions bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar reported from the Committee on Pensions and the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions shall be considered. 

Mr. MATSON moved that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, Mr. 
HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House the committee re- 
sumes the consideration of pension cases on the Private Calendar. 

W. J. LEE. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill first under consideration is the bill (H. 
R. 1073) granting a pension to William J. Lee. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask by unanimous consent that that bill be 
over and the committee proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4825) for the relief of Rosina Heineman. } 

Mr. BAGLEY. When the Lee bill was up before it was objected to 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE], and he has authorized 
me to say he will withdraw his objection. He is now present. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iask that case be passed over. This man Lee 
was not enlisted, and it has been the custom to pass over all such cases. 

Mr. BAGLEY. Two or three weeks ago this bill was laid over. 
Since then two or three scout bills have been passed. In view of that 
fact I hope this bill will be considered in its regular course. Discus- 
sion has been had on it. I do not wish to consume time, however. 

Mr. PETERS. I hope there will be no objection to going on with 
the Lee bill. It is a meritorious case. 

Mr. MORRILL. Was this man wounded ? 

Mr. BAGLEY. He was not, but he was disabled by disease con- 
tracted in the service, from which he will ly never recover. 


When the bill was being discussed, letters were read from General 
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Grant and General Sharpe and other officers recommending this as a 
meritorious case. 

Mr. PETERS. I believe it was shown this man was thrown from 
his horse and injured his back. 

Mr. BAGLEY. That was not this case. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The reason I have opposed this class of cases is 
this: It is impossible to trace the service of a man of this kind like one 
whom the Government has the right to command at all times. Ithas 
not been the policy of the Government to pension those who never en- 
listed in its service. This man had the right to make himself the 
servant of the Government and thereby get all the benefits accruing 
therefrom. He had the right to servein the regular way, but he took 
the consequences of i service. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on going on with that bill. 

Mr. BAGLEY. I do not wish to consume time and will not insist 
on going on with it, as there is objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection and the bill is 


passed over, 
ROSINA HEINEMAN. 


Mr. MATSON. I move to take up the bill (H. R. 4825) for the re- 
lief of Rosina Heineman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of ina Heineman, mother of 
William Heineman, deceased, formerly a member of Company I, Second Regi- 
ment New York Mounted Rifles. 


The report was read, as follows: 


‘ Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ng report: 

It is evident from the papers in this case that Wilhelm Heineman was mustered 
into the service of the United States as a private in Company E, Second New York 
Mounted Rifle Volunteers, on the 29th day of January, 1864. 

It is also shown in an aflidavit made by George F. Kohl, of Whitefield, N. Y. 
and Christine Weiser, of Buffalo, N. Y., that in February, 1865, one Conrad 
Schmidt (now dead), who was a member of Heineman’s company, came home 
on furlough and met affiants at Tonawanda, N. Y., and told them thatas he went 
through the general hospital at City Point, in ward 12 he was hailed by the sol- 
dier, who was there sick with hoid fever. Soldier requested Schmidt to tell 
his parents of his situation. tnesses state that they took the message to sol- 
dier’s parents, who then went and saw Schmidt, Schmidt wasa man of veracity. 

The petitioner, the mother of Heineman, makes a statement similar to the 
above, and also says that she had a letter from her son dated June 7, 1864, at 
which date he was well. She did not hear from him again till she saw Schmidt, 
February 17,1865. Then she senta letter by Schmidt to the soldier, but when 
Schmidt came home from disch: he told her the sick were removed from 
City Point, Va., during his furlough and he did not see him after; that her son 
has not since been heard from, and that she can furnish no more direct proof of 
his death. He left no widow or child. 

Claimant's husband died September 28, 1872. She was greatly dependent 
upon her son for support. She has no means, except ten acres of land at Jo- 
hannesburg, N. Y., worth $300, and which her son bought for her, for a home. 
He sent her money while in the Army—at one time $50. 

The claimant made application for a mother’s pension, but it was rejected 
because of her inability to furnish proof of her son's death. 

This is one of those inexplicable and mysterious disappearances so numerous 
in the history of the late war, and can only be accounted for by the fact that man 
of the sick and wounded while in transit from one cage oa to another di 
and were buried without any record oan Hip. of such th. This, it is fair 
to assume, was the case with Heineman. He was probably hastily buried, and 
this is the only way to account for the deficiency in the war records as to his 
death, This man was a dutiful and loving son, contributing to the support of 
his mother, and it is a far-fetched presumption to say that he is probably yet 
alive. The tioner is now 64 years old, and is in very indigent circumstances. 
She isa for sympathy—almost an object of pity. 

In view of all the tact presented, the committee think she should havea pen- 
sion, and therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


SARAH MANZ. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4974) 
for the relief of Sarah Manz. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah Manz, mother of Christian G. 
Manz, , formerly a member of Company H, Sixty-seventh Regiment 
New York State Volunteers. 


The report was read, as follows: 
Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 


ing report: 

Christian G. Manz, son of the petitioner, enlisted asa private in Company H, 
Sixty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteers, under the name of John Steph- 
ens, but the records establish his identity, and his death is proved as occurring 
at Fortress Monroe from wounds received at the battle of Fair Oaks, May 31, 
1862, and that “he is buried at Cypress Hill Cemetery, New York.” 

The husband of the petitioner is still living, but is so disabled with rheuma- 
tism that for many years he has been unable to support his family. 

The Pension Office rejected the claim on the ground that at the time of soldier's 
death he did not contribute to the support of the family. It is shown, however, 
by the mother’s affidavit that the son’s earnings were used for said support, and 
that while in the Army he sent her sums varying from $5 to $25. 

The mother is now living on a place of about ten acres, which is assessed at 
$250, and the cash value is not over 3465. The income has not been since 1861 
over $50. The place is now mortgaged at $200. 

noe petitioner clai:ins now to be in indigent circumstances and barely getting 
a living. 


A. S. Coleman, special examiner, who was detailed to look into the case, in 
his report says: 
All concur in one thing, that they have always been very 


rand barely 
lived. Most every one says they do not see how they have lived; also, that the 
husban been lame with rheumatism ever since the war broke out, and be- 
fore, as near as they can remember. Their house shows now extreme poverty 
bepa furniture enough, and very poor at that, and the very poorest kind of 

jothes, 

Your committee are of the opinion that this mother lost her principal verb pete 
when her son was killed in the service; that she is very poor, and is entitled to 
a pension, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill accompanying, 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
MES, JANE YOUNG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2432) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jane Young. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beitenacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Jane zoune mother of Henry 
Young, alias Frank Lowe, late a member of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment 
of Massachusetts Volunteers. 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The records of the Adjutant-General’s Office show that Henry Young, alias 
Frank Lowe, was mustered into the service as a private on the 17th day of 
August, 1863, to serve three zoe or during the war, in Company G, Sixteenth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers; that he was captured at Bristow Station, 
Va., October 14, 1863; confined in Richmond, Va., October 23, 1863; sent to An- 
dersonville, Ga., March 18, 1864; admitted to hospital there August 6, 1864, where 
he died August 29, 1864, of scorbutis, 

The reasons for ‘Henry Young assuming another name, that of Frank Lowe, 
yah iin in a statement made November 5, 1878, by Mrs. Young, and is as fol- 

ows: 

“To explain the reason my son Henry Young assumed the name of Frank 
Lowe, I heard him say he would like to be a soldier in this war. I told him if 
ever he enlisted I would follow him wherever he would go. He says, ‘If I take 
another name you could notfind me;' and I would have followed him if I had 
to lose my life; he knew I would if it was possible. I told him many a time 
what I suffered mg, Dams revolution in France in 1848, I left France January 
8, 1861, and arrived in New York January 24, 1861, on board the steamship Rego, 
Captain Lyons. My husband was on the Fulton, running to Port Royal, when 
he got cold and sickness, and my son Henry went several times on the steamer 
with his father, He left the steamer and volunteered and parted from me and 
assumed another name to deceive me, My husband lost his health in the war 
and likewise I lost my son, and Iam left a broken-hearted widow and mother ; 
and what he earned he gave to me,” 

In an affidavit Mrs. Young says that she found out by a man named Morris 
of her son's taking the name of Prank Lowe, whosent by Morris letters to her, 
addressing her as his mother, 

The mother filed her fey hiiomion for a pension February 12, 1878, and it was 
rejected in the following ngage: 

‘The assumption by soldier of the name Frank Lowe is explained by claim- 
ant in affidavit. From the evidence filed it appears the claimant’s husband had 
no appreciable disability at the time of the soldier's death in 1864, as he was 
then, and had been from 1863, and continued until the summer of 1865, employed 
as water-tender on the United States steamer Fulton. The claim is therefore 
rejected on the ground that atthe time of the soldier's death the claimant's hus- 
band was physically able to and did support her.” 

Claimant's husband died in 1874, of Bright’s disease of kidneys. Several affi- 
davits are produced showing that he was seriously disabled by rheumatism, 
so that he worked only a part of the time, and that he did not earn sufficient for 
the support of the family. 

The claimant testifies that her son for four or five years prior to enlistment 
contributed about $5 per week toward her support, and this is corroborated 
by D. Roberts and Francis Savage in affidavits made by them, who know posi- 
tively of said contributions being made. One of the soldier's letters refers to 


money sent to his mother. 

The widow is now said to be in needy circumstances. She swears that she is 
in want of the common necessaries of life. The committee are satisfied that this 
claimant's son died at the prison in Andersonville, Ga., as alleged, and that he 
contributed largely to her support before enlistment, and that were he now liv- 
ing he would or could so contribute. They believe her to be entitled toa - 
sion for his } and therefore recommend the passage of bi]! H. R. 2432, which 
piaca ar on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. This report doesnot show whether this 
sergeant left a widow. 

Mr. BAGLEY. That is an omission, but he was young when heen- 
listed, and did not leave a widow. : 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


PHILLIP WIGGINS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5374) 

granting a pension to Phillip Wiggins. 
The dill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws,the name of Phillip Wiggins, late a vate in 
Company F, Thirty-fifth United States Colored ps, and wounded at the 
battle of Olustee, on the 20th day of February, 1864, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $15 per month. 


The report was read, as follows: 


Mr. J. S. Wisk, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

This applicant was undoubtedly enlisted, was wounded at Olustee, Fla., in an 
engagement, and honorably discharged. Some technical difficulties arose in 
his case owing to the fact that he did not go to the t hospital, and that the 
su n who attended him can not now be found. But that he was wounded, 
and is still incapacitated for arduous labor,is positively stated by Representa- 


tive O'Hara, who is akore A cognizant of the facts, and we recommend the 
of the bill, amending it 
a gun-shot wound in the hip. 


by striking out the amount, The wound was 
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The amendment was read, as follows: 
Strike out these words: 


And pay him a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was laid aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MRS. KATHARINA T. WUNSH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 583) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh. 

The bill was read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 


re { 
Ve Rnd that Katharina T. Wunsh is the widow of Frank Wunsh, who was a 
private in Company D, One hundred and twenty-sixth Indiana Volunteers, and 
who enlisted December 20, 1863, and was discha: September 19, 1865. Wunsh 
filed a claim for ion May 7, 1880, and a week later died. His widow then 
filed an ppuan on for pension, which was rejected on the ground that his death 
was not the immediate result of the injury received in battle. 

The soldier was wounded at the battle of Franklin, Tenn., November, 1864, by 
a shell from the rebel artillery fracturing two or three of his ribs, on account of 
which he was sent to hospital at Nashville, Tenn., but no record of the treat- 
ment can be found. Dr. B. F. Swafford, a member of the medical staff of said 
regiment, arta he treated a man of said command forsuch an injury of the ri 
but does not know the man’s name. The first lieutenant and orderly sergean’ 
of the company testify to the wounds received by the soldier in battle. 

The proof is full and conclusive that when he returned to his home at Terre 
Haute, Ind., he was disabled, and was never able to perform manual labor during 
his residence in that city, which he left in 1869. 

Three citizens of Atchison, Kans., state under oath that they were well ac- 
quainted with the soldier from the time he came to Atchison, in 1869, to the time 
of his death in 1880, and that he was an invalid all the time, and was unable to 
pes any kind of manual labor. Dr. James M. Lindley, who attended him 

n his last illness, testifies that he was suffer: from mal t disease of the 
esophagus, near the stomach, from which he died May 15, 1880,and that he is 
convinced that his fatal disease was the result of the injury received in battle. 
Dr. Bryning also treated claimant in his last illness, and testifies to the same 


The imption is strong that the soldier’s death was hastened and probably 
ca by the injuries received in battle. His wife and child are in indigent 


“ Rated on total blindness, left ey 
eye, three-eighths; rated on disease 


some cause the picomy hee; officer of the Pension Office thought the testimony 

did not clearly show the of the eyes to have been contracted in the serv- 
ce, and finally rejected his claim in 1883, 

We think the claim a meritorious one, and recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. As I understand, this is simply an ap- 
peal from the Pension Bureau. The claim seems to have been rejected 
there, not on account of any technicality, but upon the ground that the 
evidence did not satisfy the bureau that the disease of the eye was con- 
tracted in the service. As I understand, however, the committee be- 
lieve the testimony strong enough to show that fact, and therefore re- 
port the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the bill will be laid 
aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


WILLIAM B. KEITH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3892) 
granting a pension to William B. Keith. 


circumstances, The bill was read, as follows: 
Your committee recommend the sage of the bill, with an amendment strik- 5 
ing out all after the word “month,” in the eighth line. Peier std A Rg adem eane Kei Tian tothe tre au 


jons 
and limitations of the sion laws, the name William B. Keith, late second 
lieutenant of Company E, Tenth Regiment of Kansas Volunteer Infantry, said 
pension to commence from the date when his name was dropped from sald roll, 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid oe whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
3892) granting a pension to William B. Keith, submit the esate de, gg 

The claimant enlisted as a second lieutenant in Company E, Tenth Kansas 
Volunteers, August 19, 1861, and was honorably mustered out August 18, 1864. On 
the 23d of ber, 1872, he filed his application fora pension, alleging dis- 
ability “from bloody piles, the result of diarrhea contracted in camp in Benton 
County, Arkan October, 1862, after a severe engagement at the battle of Fort 
Wayne; the diarrhea continuing about two months.” 

On the 23d day of December, 1873, f Siapan allowed by the Department, 
but a few months later it was suspended, one Ellis claiming that it was improp- 
erly granted, and an investigation by a l examiner was ordered. The 
evidence shows clearly that a very bitter feeling existed between claimant and 
certain parties on account of the active part claimant had taken in political 


The special examiner seems to have fallen into the hands of these parties and 
to have made the mistake of supposing that he was sent for thes jal purpose 
of preventing claimant from receiving a pension instead of that of making a 
full and thorough investigation of the case, and of ascertaining the exact truth 
in the matter. e substance of the evidence adverse to claimant seems to be 
that certain parties had heard claimant complain of piles before entering the 
service. Not one of the witnesses elaimed to know anything further than 
that claimant had stated at certain times that he was suffering from the piles, 
On the other hand, a large number of witnesses who were intimate with claim- 
ant testify that he was a strong, hearty man, able to do hard labor, and that 
herh never heard him intimate that he was thus afflicted. Dr. Holaday tes- 
tifies— 

“That he was claimant’s family physician for years before he enlisted, and 
knows of his own personal and professional knowledge that when he enlisted 
he was a sound, healthy man.” 

Capt. J. F. Broadhead, commanding Company E, says: 

“He knows of his own personal knowledge tl s canicoaas white in the line of 
duty, October, 1862, in Benton County, Arkansas, in consequence of a forty-eight 
hours’ forced march and an a ee with the enemy at Fort Wayne, was 
eee Bpen bing from whi: suffered for about two months, and which 

rought on piles. 

P. Gould ker, ig ep surgeon of Tenth Kansas Volunteers, testifies— 

“That he knows of his own personal knowledge that claimant, wi in the 
line of duty, October 22, 1862, in Benton County, Arkansas, had been subjected 
to a forced march of two days and nights, which was followed by the battle of 
Fort Wayne, when claimant was taken with diarrhea, which continued upon 
him for about two months and resulted in piles, for which affiant repeatedly 
prescribed while he continued in the service." 

Dr. M. F, Holaday, who had been claimant's family physician before he entered 
the service, testifies that— 

“ He saw claimant soon after his discharge, in August, 1864, and he was then 
afflicted with the piles, for which affiant prescribed for him then and has done so 
repeatedly since; that he has continued to be afflicted with said disease from his 
discharge to the present time, December 23, 1872, and that he has not aggravated 
or prolon: said disease by intemperate or other bad habits.” 

Some of his comrades testify to the same facts. There is no question but 
what the attempt to deprive him of his pension grew out of political differences, 
which finally degenerated into bitter personal feuds. But admitting without 
question all of the evidence tending to show that claimant had been at times 
afflicted with piles prior to enlistment, we can not see that it affects this case. 
The evidence B conclusive that he was sound when he enlisted ; that the dis- 
ease did not exist at that time. That the disease for which he now claims pen- 
sion did originate in the service, and has since continued, is fully and clearly 
shown. There is, however, very strong evidence to show that the testimony in 
relation to prior disability is wholly fi and malicious, 

Your committee, after a very careful examination of the evidence, which is 
very voluminous, conclude that claimant was unjustly deprived of his pension 
and therefore recommend that the title of the bill be amended to read: “A bill 


Mr. MORRILL. Iask be Prairerrgnes| consent to report that back 
with the recommendation that it be laid upon the table and the Sen- 
ate bill (S. 316) be taken up instead of it. 

TheCHAIRMAN, Ifthere be no objection the House bill will be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with a recommendation that it lie on 
the table, and Senate bill No. 316 will be laid aside with a recom- 
mendation that it The Chair hears no objection. 

The Senate bill is as follows: 


A bill granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
* America in Congress assembled, That the y of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place the name of Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh, 
widow of Frank Wunsh, late a private in Company D, One hundred and twenty- 
sixth Regiment (Eleventh Cavalry) Indiana Volunteers, on the pension-roll, at 
the rate of $8 per month, from and after the passage of this act. 


JOSEPH M’INTOSH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2085) 
granting a pension to Joseph McIntosh. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it en &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Joseph McIntosh, late of the Thirty- 
ninth Illinois Volunteers (claim in Pension Office numbered 1345), 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 2085, 
having considered! the same, beg leave to report: 

That Joseph Mc /:tosh was mustered into the service of the United States on 
the 5th day of October, 1861, as a private in Company F, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry Volunteers, and discharged for disability May 17, 1862. 

We find that at th. time of his enlistment he was 45 years old; and we find 
from the testimony cs his captain, first lieutenant, and other witnesses that at 
iar time he was a strong, healthy, vigorous man, with good eyes and sound 


y 

Upon the 17th day of May, 1862, he was discharged upon this certificate of 
disability, made by the rah EEN of his regiment, who was then in charge of gen- 
eral hospital at Strasburg, Va.: r 

“I certify that I have rely examined the said Joseph McIntosh, of Ca 
tain Kennicott’s company, and find him incapable of performing the duties of a 
soldier, because of general debility, resulting from old age and exposure during 
the past winter. Said McIntosh is now so feeble that he is totally unfit for any 
service whatever.” 

We find that almost immediately after reaching home Mr, McIntosh made an 
application to the Government for a pension, alleging as reason therefor dis- 
ease of the lungs arid malignant sore eyes,and in support of his application, 
with other Maro ea filed January, 1863, the testimony of an amatas sur- 

n, who certifies that he finds the applicant totally “incapacitated for obtain- 
ing his subsistence by manual labor,” and he says he thinks, from the condition 
of the claimant and from other evidence, " that the said disability occurred in 
the service aforesaid in the line of duty,” and he says the “disease, inflamma- 
tion of both eyes, with nulations; eyes very red and painful at this time; can 
see but little; is compelled to keep indoors; not done an hour's work since 
his discharge; ought to be relieved within a year from his discharge.” 

The testimony further shows that from such time to the present his eyes have 
grown worse instead of better, and in March, 1883, the board of examining sur- 
geons at Topeka, Kans., certifies that the rary of claimant’s “left eye is con- 
tracted and does not respond to chan; of light; there is also opacity of cornea 
with cicatrix, result of ulceration; right eye has a conical cornea with slight 
opacity ; vision of left eye entirely destroyed; right eye can see No. 32 test-type. 
No physical or objective signs of disease of lungs;" and they rate him, upon 
their examination, as follows: 
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to restore tothe pension-roll the name of William B. Keith,” and that the bill be 
passed. 


The following amendment, reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, was read and agreed to: 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to restore to the pension-roll the name 
of William B. Keith.” 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 
JOHN A. SHUCKERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2105) 
granting a pension to John A. Shuckers. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed and directed to place on the pension-roll, su to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John A. Shuckers, late a private in 
Company B, First Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery. 


The report was read, as follows: 

The von an dpon primy = opponat ig papai: Pavone R. 
2105) nga on to Jo! . Shuckers, sul e following g 

Claimant enlisted September 5, 1861, in Company B, First Ohio Light Artil- 
lery, and was discharged July 22, 1865. 

October 24, 1878, he made gt eRe for a pension, which was rejected Febru- 
ary 21, 1881, on the ground t there is no record of the alleged disease or 

ngs. Claimant avers that he was taken sick at Bridgeport, Ala., about July 
1, 1865, with intermittent fever and cold, which settled upon hiš lungs, and that 
his lu continued weak and sore until they became diseased with consump- 
tion, which still continues. The Adjutant-General says: - 

“The company morning report book, July 13, 1865, reports him absent, sick 
at hi tal, and does not show his return to the company.” 

ohn M. Long and G. W. Powers testify that— 

“They knew him before enlistment, and that he was a sound, able-bodied 
man, and that they never heard of his being troubled with any disease of the 
sabes previous to enlistment." 

The record shows that he was about 20 yearsold when he enlisted. They also 


er a they saw him in July, 1865, immediately after his discharge, and found 
him much debilitated from the diseased state his lungs, and saw him often, 
as neighbors, from that date till 1871, when he removed to Kansas, and that 
during all that time he was wholly — Se a support by manual labor 
for himself and family, and that he had a nt cough, and was confined to 
his room much of the time.” 

Claimant avers that from 1865 to 1866 he was treated by Dr. R.S. Clark, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who has since deceased. Other witnesses ey as to his condition 
till 1879; that he was in a feeble condition, only able to do light work, and that 
he was affiicted with a cough, which was ei aistir e by rious exertion. 
During this time he was treated by several physicians. In January, 1879, he 
was examined by Dr., John n, United States examining surgeon at Carlin- 
ville, Macoupin County, II., who certifies: 

“I find him totally in tated from obtaining subsistence by manual labor, 
from disease of lungs. The disease is permanent. One-half of left lung is hepa- 
tized. There is a dull, solid sound on pressure, and no respiratory murmur 
given through the scope.” 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
JAMES CLARK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4694) 
granting a pension to James Clark. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of James Clark, late of Company A, 
Seventh Kansas Regiment. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4694) granting a pension to James Clark, would submit the following report : 

e find that this soldier enlisted in Company A,Seventh Kansas Cavalry, 
August 31, 1861, and was Speg re September 29, 1865, after four years and one 
month of service, during all of which time he had an excellent record. He made 
appli ication for à pension, alleging rheumatism and piles contracted at Corinth, 
cal 


., in 1863, which was rejected on account of there being no record of medi- 

treatment and inability to furnish any. Claimant swears that he was treated 

by Assistant Surgeon J. S. Martin, and that he sent to said Martin's post-office, 

as given by the Pension Department, a blank and $l to pay expenses; that he 
received no reply, and the letter was not returned. 

Se B. C. Landers, commanding Company po testifies: 

“ That at Corinth, Miss., on or about —— day of May, 1863, James Clark, ofsaid 
company and regiment, was taken with rheumatism in ‘both logs from hips 
down, and in November following was taken with piles, all of which was caused 
by exposure while in line of duty.” 

He further says he knows this because he was personally present. Twoofhis 
comrades testify that they were present with him at Corinth, and know that he 
was taken down with rheumatism and piles, and that he then received medical 
treatment, this being at the time above named. Testimony of neighbors is con- 
clusive that he has been able to do but little labor since, 

September 27, 1881, he was examined by Dr. W. W. Shaw, United States medi- 
eal examiner, who reports: 

“Around the lla the tissues seem to have shrunk away, and there are con- 
strictures and depressions; above the right patella there is a roll of muscle and 
integument across the th gh. The symmetry of the knees is lost and the veins 
of the leg are enlarged.” 

Also reports piles, and adds disability probably of life duration. Dr. Charles 
F. Stewart, United States medical examiner, says, May 7,1883: 


“T find him aieh | with hemorrhoids of an vated form; tumors quite 
large, of a dusky and livid color; I think $14 woi be a fair rating.” 
he witnesses in this case are men of good character and high standing. The 


evidence seems to be full and TIE gees except that he has no hospital record. 

It seems a great hardship that th soldier, after his long service of over four 

years, should be deprived of the arrears which his more fortunate comrades ob- 

tained simply because he could not get the evidence of the assistant surgeon. 
Your committee would recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
MARIA C. M’PHERSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5336) 
granting a pension to Maria C. MePherson. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Maria ©, McPherson, widow of 
Daniel McPherson, late a private in Company O, Twenty-fourth Michigan In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension from and after the passage of this act. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5336) granting a pension to Maria C. McPherson, widow of Daniel McPherson, 
late a private in Company C, Twenty-fourth Michigan Infantry, report: 

That Daniel McPherson, h of said Maria ©. McPherson, enlisted Au- 

9, 1862, at Plymouth, Mich., under Captain Crosby; served faithfully with 

is regiment, Twenty-fourth Michigan Infantry, two years, and was d 
for disability. During his ce he was three times wounded, namely: at 
tysburg, in the hand and shoulder, whereby he lost the forefinger of his right 
hand, and injuring the second finger; and at the second battle of Bull Run in 
the left hand, losing the second finger, and was thereafter discha: $ 

He died April 16, 1880, having never applied for a pension, and widow is 
notable to prove by medical testimony that the disease of which her husband 
died, to wit, rheumatism and lung disease, was the result of his military service, 
cei te the fact that the physicians who treated him after his discharge, to wit, 
Drs. wn and Mowry, of Milford, Mich., are both dead. She, therefore, can 
not receive a pension under the pension laws. 

The testimony submitted amply establishes the fact that prior and at the time 
of enlistment he was a sound, healthy man, and that after his discharge, till his 

, he was never strong, but subject to frequent severe illness, rheumatism, 
kidney and lung disease, This is proven by the several affidavits of J. C. Leon- 
ard, A. J. Armstrong, Thomas Curdy,and N. B. Armstrong, and John H. Pred- 
more and seven other witnesses, whose character as credible, reliable men is cer- 
tified to by the supervisor and justice of the peace of the township in which they 
reside; and itis further set forth that said soldier was a ud man, and refused 
toapply for a pension for his disabilities, on the ground that he would not ac- 
es a pittance for serving his country. 

he widow is r. small farm left her is mortgaged to its full value, 
and is being sold on foreclosure. She has striven these four years to k: her 
children (seven in number) around her, and raise them to be reputable cit 
hoping to save forthem a home. 

our committee think, from the evidence, the soldier was clearly éntitled to 
have received a pension on application therefor, and his failure to do so should 
not deprive the widow of what she is in need, and in equity entitled to receive. 
We therefore recommend the passage of the pill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
MARGARET DAILY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5735) 
granting a pension to Margaret Daily. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


&c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ily, widow of Thomas 


nsion laws, the nameof Margaret 
oF late ca; ent Indiana Volun- 
rs, 


n of Company D, Twenty-second 
The report (by Mr. MArsoNn) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions,to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 
5735) granting a pension to Margaret Dally, having considered the evidence, beg 


leave to report: 
That Daily is the widow of Thomas H. Daily, who enlisted as a 
private in Company D, Twenty-second 


Regiment Indiana Volunteer pact A 


pan: 

on the 6th day of July, 1861, and served through all the intermediate des 
that of prot A of company, which position he held at the time of his hon- 
orable from the military service of the United States, September 14, 


1864. 

On the 3d day of September, 1881, the claimant filed her application fora pension, 
on the und that the said Thomas H. Daily, while in the military service of 
the United States and in the line of his duty, contracted hemorrhoids, Sree 
ducing fistula in ano, resulting in his death, which occurred on the 3d day of 
May, 1881. This claim was rejected June 29, 1882, on the ground that the dis- 
ease of which the soldier died was not contracted in the military service of the 
United States. 

The records of the Adjutant-General’s Office show that Thomas H. Daily was 
mustered into the military service of the United States as second lieutenant 
Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteers, June 30,1862; July 
and August he is reported present, and so borne to October 31, 1863; November 
25, 1862, mustered as first lieutenant; February 28, 1863, as in; December 31, 
1862, detailed on General Jeff, C. Davis's staff, and so borne to April 30, 1863; 
May and June, 1863, present for duty; July and August, 1863, not on file; Sep- 
tember and October, 1863, on detached service on neral Davis's staff since 
July 2, 1863, and so borne to August 31, 1864. 

General Jeff, C. Davis, commanding first division, Twentieth Army Corps, in 
accepting the resignation of Captain ily, A 1, 1864, says: 

“This officer has won his promotion from the ranks, and has often distin- 
guished himself in battle. He has served on my staff at different times with 
credit to himself. He seems now to have thoroughly made up his mind to re- 
sign from the service, and urges his resignation, His health has not been very 
good since the battle of Stone River.” 

Anthony R. Ravencraft, captain Company I, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers, says— 

“That Capt. Thomas H. Daily, by exposure and fatigue at the battle of Chica- 
mauga, broughton piles; visited him at General J. C. Davis’s headquarters soon 
after the battle, and found him very much prostrated from the effects thereof. 
Captain Daily was then on General Davis's staff; met him frequently afterward ; 
he had not recovered, and frequently complained of fistula.” 

Alex. M. Rutherford, private Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers, corroborates the statement of Captain Ravencratt, and adds: 

“That said affection continued until said soldier was mustered out; subse- 
quently resulting in from which he suffered until his death, May 3, 1881.” 

Dr. Samuel M. Work, of Hot Springs, Ark., says: 

“Capt. Thomas H. Daily came under his professional treatment in December, 
1864; had a severe case of hemorrhoids, both internal and external, which con- 
tinued until Jannary, 1877; thinks fistula developed about 1867; that he never 
recovered from fistula in ano.” 

Dr. William F. Work, of Jeffersonville, Ind., treated Captain Daily for said 
affections from April, 1877, to 1879, 

Dr. James E. Oldham, of Charleston, Ind., was Captain Daily’s family physi- 
cian from January, 1879, to the time of his death, May 3, 1881. He says: 

"That in January, 1879, soldier applied to him to treat him for hemorrhoids 
and fistula in ano, bnt his genera! health was so bad that he did not deem it 

sable to recommend any but palliatives and tonics for his general condi- 
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tion; that about November 25,1879, there were well defined evidences of cere- 
bro-spinal softening, which continued until and was the immediate cause of 
his death; that it is his affiant's) opinion that hemorrhoids and fistula in ano, 
by their depreciating ects u eè vital force, acted as prime causes in the 

production of the cerebro-spinal troubles of which he died.’ A 
Your committee find, from the evidence as given above, that the disease con- 
by this soldier in the distinguished military service rendered resulted 


tracted 
in his death, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


WILLIAM E. BROWNE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1751) 
for the relief of William R. Browne. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That an act to amend an act approved February 7, 1879, 
granting a pension to William R. Browne at the rate of $22.50 per month, be 
amended so as to grant him a pension of $30 per month; that the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion-ro}] the name of William R. Browne, late a volunteer lieutenant command- 
ing in the United States Navy, and grant him a pension of $30 per month, in 
lieu of the pension of $22.50 per month now allowed him, said ine pen- 
sion to begin on the date of the approval of this act, 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1751) granting an increase of pension to William R. Browne, having considered 
the same, beg leave to report: 

That the bill in this case increases the apanan of $22.50 per month, now being 

d William R. Browne in pursuance of an act of Congress approved February 
7, 1879, to $30 per month. 

It is shown by the records of the ngs A De; 
was appointed acting master in the Navy y 13, 1861, on board the Water 
Witch, and on the 6th of November, 1862, he was placed in command of the 
Restless. He was promoted to the position of acting volunteer lieutenant Feb- 
ruary 6, 1864, and assigned to the command of the Pursuit, and was honorably 
disch. September 16, 1865. 

While in active duty in the naval service of the United States, and in com- 
mand of the ship Restless, in December, 1863, he contracted hemorrhoids, as is 
shown by the testimony of George W. Fletcher, who testifies that he was stew- 
ard of the Restless while commanded by William R. Browne, and that thesaid 
Browne was a sound man at the commencement of said service on board the 
said ship, and so cantinued until the destruction of Saint Andrew's, Fla., at 
which time Browne complained of being sick, and he continued to suffer from 
hemorrhoids until the witness left the ship. Witness shows Browne's habits to 
have been gn ey 

Merritt A. er testifies to his acquaintance with Browne since 1855, and that 
he was ship’s nurse from rch 18, 1863, to May 26, 1864, on the Restless. In the 
latter part of December, 1863, and after the town of Saint Andrew’s, Fla., had 
been destroyed, he heard of Browne’s illness and the officer speak of his disease. 

William B. Browne, a son of William R. Browne, occupied the same house 
with his father while on shore, and never knew or heard he was troubled with 
piles until his return from service in the Navy,and then heard him frequently 
complain of severe pain,and knows that he continued so to suffer from said 
disease, This statement is fully corroborated by Leda G. Browne, wife of Will- 
iam R. Browne, and by Mary E. Galibrat, his daughter. 

The sound bodily health and freedom from of William R. Browne 
prior to the time of his entering the naval service of the United States are full 
shown by a verified copy of a medical examination for a policy in the Goaneall: 
cut Life urance Company, October 31, 1859. 

At the close of his active service as a volunteer officer William R. Browne 
applied for admission in the es brag Navy. The board of examination of vol- 
unteer officers for such admission,in their published proceedings, say, under 
date of January 14, 1867: 

“Late Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William R. Browne reported, but was 
found not physically qualified to perform the duties of an officer, being affected 
with hemorrhoids; he was, therefore, di ae 

The Pension Office board of examining surgeons, to whom William R. 
Browne's case was referred by that office in his application for pension by reason 
of his disability, on the 20th of ar rah 1876, reported, ** hemorrhoids and total 
disability,” fixing the rate of pension at $30 r mon But the claim was re- 
jected by the Pension Office on the ground ef failure to furnish the evidence of 
a naval Ge ar showing the incurrence of the disease while in the naval serv- 
ice of the United States. The absence of record evidence is explained by proof 
of Browne’s knowledge of the practice of medicine and his ability to treat his 
own case without the intervention of the ship’s su n. 

The existence of hemorrhoids and the nature and extent of the suffering of 
the said William R. Browne are shown by the testimony of M. L. Julehus, who 
says: “The rectal veins are largely disturbed and relaxation of the membrane 
is of a serious character.” 

Horatio R. low, M. D., certifies, under date of February 2, 1880: 

“That Capt. W. R. Browne is suffering from ve complications, which, grave 
in noe wre hig Wares the more alarming when viewed in the light of his ad- 
vancingage. Toa condition of aggrav: hemorrhoids there is rectal prolapsus 
which s' calinterference may not remedy. The condition of the membrane is 
so relaxed and the veins so strangulated that fatal bleeding may occur at an 
time. There is some intestinal ulceration, discharging very offensive pus. “AE 
ter each passage from the bowels the rectum has to be restored." 

In his opinion the disubility is total. 

Thomas Owens, M. D., assistant sugeon United States Navy, says, after a care- 
ful examination of Captain Browne: i 

“That there is rectal prolapsus, with a chronic hemorrhoidal condition, 
which, in my opinion, in his adyanced , is liable to prove serious at any 
time, while any attempt at physical exertion would hasten such a termination. 
He is, therefore, totally disqualified or disabled for any manual labor,” 

Alex. Y. P. Garnett, M. D., says “the case seems to be an incurable one,” 
and certifies to the correctness of the statement of Dr. Blis. 

D. W. Bliss, M. D., brevet colonel, late surgeon United States volunteers, says, 
January 28, 1884: 

“I certify that I have been personally acquainted with Capt. William Ross 
Browne since 1877. I have carefully examined him, and he is at present under 
my professional care for chronic hemorrhoids, ulceration, and prola of the 
rectum. The disability above described renders him incom: nt for manual 
labor, and requires constant care and support to enable him to walk about.” 

It is shown by the wife of William R. wne, in her memorial to this com- 
mittee, that during the long service of Captain Browne in the Navy, and conse- 
quent neglect of et hse interesis, he lost almost an entire fortune, and on 
his return home at the close of the late war found himself not only broken in 
health by reason of his faithful and arduous service in behalf of his country, 
but very greatly reduced in fortune. 

In view of the faithful service of Captain Browne and his total disability, in- 
curred in the line of duty, your committee unhesitatingly recommend the pas- 
sage of the accompanying bill. 


rtment that William R. Browne 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I wish to inquire whether the pension 
which this bill proposes to grant is the amount which this man would 
receive under the general law ? 

Mr. MATSON. It is; and the reason a special act isrequired is that 
a former special act fixed the pension at $22.50, so that the pension 
could not be increased without another ial act. - 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 

MRS, ALICE T. SHERWOOD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1970) 
for the relief of Mrs. Alice T. Sherwood. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs, Alice T. Sherwood, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of —— dollars per month, from and after the of this 
act, and to pay her the arrears of pension accruing from the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, 1878, the date of the death of the soldier, 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bill (H. R. 1970), 
have had the same under consideration, and respectfully report as follows: 

That Joel F. Sherwood enlisted in Saopany A, Twenty-eight Regiment of In- 
diana Volunteers, as second lieutenant, on the Ist day of July, 1861. That on 
the 20th day of October, 1861, while in an engagement with Jeff Thompson's 
confederate forces between Pilot Knoband Fredericktown, Mo., he was thrown 
from and kicked by a horse on various parts of his body, and entirely crushing 
and erste ie cap of the left knee, all of which injuries he received while in 
the line of his duty. 

That as soon as he was again sufficiently recovered to assume his duties he 
was promoted to the ca of said company for meritorious and gallant 
conduct. On the 16th day of November, 1861, he joined his command with the 
rank aforesaid, but owing to his wounds becoming troublesome, unfitting him 
from assuming ee command of his com 7: he tendered his resignation 
to his colonel, Conrad Baker, commanding the bri e, and late governor of 
Indiana, on the 10th day of July, 1862, and dated at Clarendon, Ark., in a letter 
which is also on file. 

In reply Colonel Baker writes: 

Captain Sherwood is an efficient and competent officer, and I greatly regret 
the necessity for his resignation, fearing it will be disastrous to the company. 
I can not refuse to recommend its acce tance, but would ily prefer his re- 
Danag if he could be relieved from the more arduous labors of his position. 
Indeed I do not know how his place can be supplied. 

CONRAD BAKER, 
Colonel First Regiment Indiana Cavalry, 
“ Commanding Fourth Brigade. 

That Captain Sherwood went to his home, in Evansville, Ind., so disabled that 
he was unable to perform any kind of manual labor, and continued a disabled 
man until the day of his death, which took place at his home in Evansville, Ind., 
December 6, 1868, 

That on the 28th day of August, 1863, he applied for and soon thereafter re- 
ceived a pension for three-fourths disability. 

That at the time of his death there was no physician in immediate attendance, 
but a few hours afterward Dr. J. B. Johnston gave a burial certificate definin, 
the cause of death as a i, tong any of diseases vated by symptoms o! 

eumonia. Dr, Edwin Walker, Dr. Geo B. Walker, Dr. A. M. Owen, and 

r. S. C. Bridwell, now mayor of Evansville, and a large number of the most 
credible citizens, all declared by affidavits that death resulted from the injuries 
received in the service, 

That Alice T. Sherwood, his widow, who survives him with five children, 
was married, as shown by m. certificate, Auguht 6, 1846, and continued in 
said marriage relation with Captain Sherwood until his death. 

Your committee, after considering the very voluminous proof offered in be- 
half of the claimant, and all the paar again p, AEE have concluded 
that the wound contributed to his sea aa erefore recommend the passage 
of the bill, and that Alice T, Sherwood placed on the pension-roll as widow 
of Capt. Joel T. Sherwood aforesaid. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If I correctly heard this bill read, it 
ought to be amended. In the first place, it seems intended to grant 
a pension in a specific sum, but the blank has not been filled. In ad- 
dition to that, the bill I see provides for arrearages, which have not 
been given heretofore and which I presume the committee do not intend 
to give hereafter. 

Mr. MATSON. There wasan oversight on the part of the committee. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The bill should therefore be amended 
so as to give this lady a pension subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws. 

Mr. MATSON. I wasabout tosubmitan amendment. I move that 
the bill be amended by striking out all after the words ‘‘ from and after 
the of this act.’ I move further to amend by striking out the 
words ‘‘and pay her a pension at the rate of —— allies per month,” 
and inserting ‘‘ widow of Joel F. Sherwood, late captain of Company 
A, Twenty-eighth Indiana Volunteers.” 7 

Mr. WOLFORD. Before the question is taken on this motion to 
strike out I wish to say a few words. There is an important principle 
involved here. 

It was understood when the soldiers went into the Army of the Union 
to fight the battles of the nation that they were to be protected in case 
of sickness, protected in case of wounds, protected and cared for by the 
Government in disaster and misfortune of every sort and character. 
Every soldier believed that; and they had a right to believe it; they 
had a right to expectit from one of the best governments that was ever 
established upon the earth, They had a right to believe it from uni- 
form experience of our country for all time in its treatment of those 
who served it faithfully. They had a right to believe while they 


loved the country and were ready to die for it, that the country would 
love them and would take care of them in their old age when by rea- 
son of their service they were helpless; that it would love their children 
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if they were left orphans, and would guard and protect their widows 
in their helplessness. They had no right to believe that anything but 
ample provision would be made for them and that that provision would 
be honestly, faithfully, and conscientiously carried out to the letter. 

Now, sir, another word before I advance a few words of argument 
that I propose to address to the committee on this occasion. I want to 
say that limitation laws are only made for the purpose of guiding De- 
partments who are not lawmakers, and for the purpose of being a rule 
to them. Law is itself a rule of action and a rule of conduct. Itisa 
rule that binds the judge and binds the Department to which it is ad- 
dressed. But what are we here? Weare lawmakers ourselves. That 
is our function. We rise above the level of the judge; we rise above 
the level of the man that is eternally talking about precedents. We 
rise to the justice or the injustice of the thing according to what our 
action may be. We rise above the Departments of the Government 
and the rules fixed for their guidance. 

Now, sir, here is an individual ease in which it is shown that this 
widow, who was perhaps not so fortunate as others in making her ap- 
plication within a limited time, shall be debarred of the right of arrears. 
It is proposed that she shall be deprived of what other people have ob- 
tained, the bounty of the Government, and who deserved it no more 
than she. 

This widow comes here and says injustice has been done her. But 
you turn a deaf ear to her complaint. You, the very law-making 
power of the nation, who can make or unmake limitations, you say it 
is true we have the power to give it to you; it is true and it is right 
that you should enjoy the bounty of the Government; it is true that 
you should be made equal to the widow of every other soldier in the 
land, but unfortunately you did not come in time and now you can not 
get it. Ibelieve that the people cannot have very much faith in a law 
or in lawmakers who would place such a restriction upon one person as 
that. The soldier himself, or in this case the soldier’s widow, must re- 
gard this as want of good faith on the part of the Government when you 
deprive her of her rights and refuse her reliefunder the fair and honest 
circumstances of her claim. 

But what is your response to this applicant? Why, it is true we be- 
lieve in the justice of your case, but in the Department there is law. 
These ministers of ours, these creatures of our Government, these men 
to whom we can not delegate our legislative powers have established a 
rule which will exclude you. We have said to them, You shall not go 
beyond a certain boundary. That is all right and proper enough. 
Who is there to say that Congress shall obey this rule and shall not go 
beyond that limit in doing the justice that this Government promised 
to do to its soldiers? Does it say to you that you shall not obey that 
sense of justice and that impulse of your heart to do right, and which 
will impel you to take steps to place these people upon an equality, 
and to do justice in each individual case? You are above the juris- 
diction of a judge; you are above the jurisdiction of the law. The 
law is binding upon them; itis binding upon the heads of the Depart- 
ments. But you are here making the law, and it is your duty tomake 
it operate equally upon all. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If the gentleman from Kentucky will 
allow me, I would like to make a suggestion. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I presume there is no gentleman in the 
committee who disagrees with the gentleman from Kentucky as to the 
rightfulness of arrearages of pensions in all of these cases. But these 
are the facts: There are already on the pension-rolls from 2,000 to 2,500 
pensions to whom arrearages have been denied. In other words, every 
person that has been pensioned by a special act of Congress has been 
pensioned without receiving the benefit of the arrearages act. And the 
committee pro) that there shall be no arrearages in special cases—— 

Mr. STEELE. Except in Mrs. Blair’s case. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Hoping that Congress will see fit and 
proper at some time toputall of these classes of pensions upon the same 


nt WOLFORD. Iam thankful to the gentleman from Indiana for 
giving me the statement, although I knew the fact to which he re- 
ferred before. Butitwas that very injustice that I was arguing against. 
I am arguing against this stifling of our consciences by refusing in one 
case what we have granted in others. Do you not think it right to 
grant it? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. No; I do not think it is right to give it 
here and deny it in other cases. 

Mr. WOLFORD. But is it the giving of it in this case that is the 
wrong, or is it the denial of it in the other cases that constitutes the 
wrong? Now come up like a statesman and give it to those who are 
deserving of it. 

I have read, Mr. Chairman, in a good old book, the Bible, of the 
heathens that had no law, of those who were a law unto themselves. 
Now, we must either go back and place ourselves in that position and 
say that we have no law here, or else we must make a law that will 
be just and equitable and bear equally uponall. You are the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign people of this nation. You have nothing 


to bind you but the Constitution of the United States and your oat 
to obey its mandates. That commands you to do this very thing; to | 


do justice to all people. I would not refuse to do justice even if I had 


no law forit. But I would be like the heathen, and I would go back 
and make a law to myself, and say that if I can not make a general law 
to cover all cases I will make a law in this case. Come up and say 
like statesmen you will do right in every individual case. 1 havesaid 
all I want to say; you gentlemen can all do as you please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmentof the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Matson], which will be again read. 

The amendment was read. 

The question being taken on the amendment, it was 
the bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the 
favorable reccommendation. 


MES. CHARLES B. CADDY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 392) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Charles B. Caddy. 
The bill was read, as follows : 


Be it enacted, &c., That ielan ofthe Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed sopan on the pension-roll the name of Charles B. Caddy, late 
of the — Indiana Volunteers, subject to the } pi Sheps and limitations of the 
pension laws. Thisact totake effect from and after its passage. 


The following amendment was reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

In line 5, strike out ‘‘ the —— Indiana Volunteers” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘‘ Company E, Eighty-third Ohio Volunteers.” 

The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


Charles B. Caddy was a private in Company E, One handred and eighty-third 
oiis Volunteers, and as such served from Au; 27, 1864, to June 21, 1 His 
mpany was enj in battle at Franklin, Tenn., on the 30th day ‘of Novem- 
ber, 1864. He alleged, in an application filed by him for pension on the 27th day 
of December, 1877, that he was wounded in the left breast in said battle late in 
the evening, and was left upon the field, our forces retreating, and he was 
made a prisoner. 

He was unable to prove by either officer or comrades the fact that he was so 
wounded, because of the retreat, as aforesaid, and his claim for pension was re- 
jected upon that ground. 

He has since found one comrade of his company, who was taken prisoner at 
the same time, and under si circumstances, who fully corroborates the 
statement of the petitioner. 

The confederate records show that he was admitted to the hospital at once 
after his arrival at Andersonville, where he remained a prisoner until April 29, 
1865, The examining surgeon discovers the results of the wound all . The 
eaptain of his company testifies that he wees in said battle, and was i phyeicel as 
missing in battle immediately afterward. He has clearly shown his 
soundness prior to enlistment, and the fact of his sufferings, attributable ait be qi 
wound since, is shown ical testimony. 

The committee do not EDAS torecommend the passage of the bill, with the 
following amendment: Strike out the words “the Indiana Volunteers” and 
insert instead the words “‘ Company E, One hundred and eighty-third Ohio Vol- 
unteers.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

Mr, MATSON. The amendment of the committee does not corre- 
spond with the report. In the amendment are the words “ Eighty- 
third Ohio Volunteers.” The report shows that this soldier was a pri- 
vate in the ‘‘ One hundred and eighty-third Ohio Volunteers.” That 
is correct. I move to amend the amendment by inserting ‘‘ One hun- 
dred and ” before “‘ eighty- 

The amendment to the eas was gst to. 

The amendment as amended was 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be ed to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 


LOUISA J. THOMPSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5307) 
granting a pension to Louisa J. Thompson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is he 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Louisa J. mpson, 
widow of William L. Thompson, late a first lieutenant in the One hund 
straa cig Volunteers, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws. 


The following amendment was reported by the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions: 


In line 6, strike out the words “ first lieutenant in the One hundred and fif- 
brasri ie and insert in lieu thereof the words * ‘private in Company H, Four- 
n 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


Louisa J. Thompson is the widow of William L. Thompson, who died Novem- 
ber 25, 1875. He was a private in Company H, Fourteenth Indiana an Arar 
and served nearly two years as such, On the 17th day of fe erga 
was severely wounded a minie-ball in the oe pa third of a, & i Bea too 
atic nerve, sear pigs dig the bone, and causin; of leg before his 
which occurred on the 2d day of April, Phe. certificate of disability given 
him at the time of his discharge states ‘these facts as to the manner and extent of 
his disability. For some years after his discharge his wound suppurated and 
pieces of bone were disch: therefrom. 

A year or so previous to death the wound had healed over and the dis- 
charges ceased, and he was then attacked with a cough, which resulted in con- 
sumption. The p! hysicians who attended him in his last illness, Dr. W.G. Sinex 
and Dr, John W. ISmith, attribute his death to the wound; but the medical offi- 
cers of the Pension Office reject the widow's claim upon the ground that the 
wound was not the direct cause of the soldier's death. This committee be- 
lieve there is shown by the papers in the case a direct connection between the 
wound and the soldier's death, and that the wound was the cause of it, and 
| fore recommend the of the bill with the following amendment: Strike 
| out the words “ first lieutenant in the One hundred and fifteenth Indiana Val- 


to; and 
ouse with a 
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wnteers” and insert the words “a private in Company H, Fourteenth Indiana 
Volunteers” instead thereof. 


The amendment reported by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 


ELLA STOLZ. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3171) 
granting a ion to Ella Stolz. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit ound &c., That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension roll, yi Pad to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ella Stolz, widow of William 
Stolz, deceased, late a private in Company I, One hundred and thirty-first Penn- 


lvania Volunteers, and that she be full pension and arrearages from the 
dato of the discharge of said AA pi 


The following amendment was reported by the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions: 


After the word “ volunteers,” in line 8, strike out the words “and that she be 
paid full pension and arrearages from the date of the discharge of said de- 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


William H. Stolz was a private in Company I, One hundred and thirty-first 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, His term of service was short, and he was discharged 
on account of incipient phthisis pulmonalis. The physician who gave him the 
certificate of disability upon which he was discharged stated therein that the 
disease existed prior to enlistment. This is the only evidence of that fact, and 
the Pension Office, adhering to a rule laid down by the Secretary of the Interior, 
that such a record could not be impeached after a lapse of years, rejected the 
claim notwithstanding the oe which is strong, that he was sound at enlist- 

. He ea on the 19th day of May, 1881, of the disease, which is shown was 


con service. 
Immediately after he entered the service his regiment was e in the 
hard about the time of the battle of Antietam, 


marching and g occurri 
and he was prostrated immediately thereafter. The proof of the continuance 
of the disease is clear, and the only question is as to the origin of it. It is not 
difticult to believe that it was brought upon this soldier by the sudden change of 
the manner of his life upon entering the Ar and particularly in the arduous 
service refe: to. He was a tailor before enlisting, and the shock and sudden 
change probably produced the disease. His widow is represented as a 
woman, WORE E years before his death to support the family, and now left 
with five small children to support. 

In view of the foregoing facts we recommend the passage of the bill with 
gor pee dad amendment: Strike out all after the word “ volunteers,” in line 
8 of sai e 


The amendment reported by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable reoommendation. 


WALTER H. CROW. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6084) 
to restore the name of Walter H. Crow to the pension-roll. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to restore the name of Walter H. Crow, late a sergeant of Com- 
pany K, Thirty-third Indiana Volunteers, to the pension-roll. 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred a letter of the hon- 
orable Commissioner of Pensions, under the provisions of the joint resolution ap- 
pot May 29, 1830, recommending that an act be to restore the name of 

alter H. Crow, late a sergeant of Company K, Thirty-third Indiana Volunteers, 
have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report as follows : 

The following is a copy of the letter referred fo: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
We , D. C., February 20, 1884. 

Sır: Under the visions of the joint resolution of Congress, approved May 
29, 1830, I have the honor to forward herewith the pa: in the case of William 
H. Crow, late sergeant of Company K, Thirty-third Indiana Volunteers, certifi- 
cate 117419, to consider the propriety of restoring pensioner’s name to the pen- 
sion-roll by special act of s, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the general pension laws, for the reason that his claim for restoration appears 
to be meritorious and deserving, but can not be allowed under the existing law. 
It oppas that Mr, Crow was originally pensioned June 27, 1871, for total blind- 
ness, at $8 per month, from Se ber 20, 1864, the date of his discharge ; at $25 
per month from November 29, 1867; and at $50 por month from June 4, 1874. 
which rate he received until December 6, 1875, when payment was suspend 

nding an investigation as to whether he was sound and free from disease or 
l apate of the eye at enlistment; and upon the evidence adduced by special ex- 
aminers, hisname was subsequently dropped from the erp aa on the ground 
that some form of eye disease had existed prior to enlistment. 

In view of the soldier’s helpless condition, no expense has been spared to 
afford him every opportunity of establishing his claim under the general law, 
and thorough and exhaustive examinations of numerous witnesses have been 
conducted by special examiners, and it is believed that the true history of the 
case has been reached; and from an examination of the various reports I am 
convinced that Mr. Crow’s case is a proper one for bgp ears relief through the 
medium of your honorable body. e was a soldier for three years, and there 
is nothing in his war record adverse to soldierly conduct, and he has been totally 
blind since 1867. 

I therefore invite your attention to the 
i carp gr — my Dip amana 

on-roll by special act ngress, 

Very respectfully, 

Hon, ©, O. MATSON, 

Chairman Committee 


, and submit the same to your 
this name be restored to the pen- 


W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 


on Invalid Pensions, House of Representatives, 


This committee can not understand why he was dropped upon the mere fact 
that some form of disease of eyes existed prior to enlistment, when the Govern- 
ment acce; his services for three and he did the duty of a soldier so 
faithfully and well; but such seems to be the fact. We unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee who reports this bill what would be the effect of restoring 


this soldier to the roll; whether or not he would draw his pension from 
the time he was dropped, or merely from the time he is restored? It 
seems he was dropped from the roll in 1875, nearly ten yearsago. If 
he draws pension from the time he was dropped he would draw for most 
of that time $72 a month; pretty nearly all that time, I think. 

Mr. MATSON. Iam unable to answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Alabama. I suppose it depends on the construction given to 
the act by the law officers of the De ent of the Interior. The act 
itself provides the man’s name shall be restored to the pension-roll. 
That, I think, is no more than simple justice. If the Department of 
the Interior construes the act as having the effect of restoring from the 
date he was dropped, there will be nothing wrong in this case, because 
it seems to me a clear case of wrong was committed in dropping him 
from the roll. Iam at a loss to understand why he was dropped, and 
also why the Commissioner of Pensions did not restore him. My impres- 
sion is, however, the case was appealed to the Secretary of the Interior 
and all legal remedies had been exhausted; and for that reason the Com- 
missioner of Pensions found himself powerless to act, and he sent the 
case voluntarily to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. I apprehend the 
form of the bill is just as it should be. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. This soldier was dropped from the roll. 
because upon an investigation the Commissioner of Pensions came to 
the conclusion that his blindness or the disease of his eyes did not origi- 
nate in the service; in other words, that it originated prior to the time 
when he entered the service. Now, if that be the fact, then under the 
law he was not entitled to a sion—I mean under the general law. 
It may be under the equities he ought to have a pension. But clearly 
if the Commissioner of Pensions be right he was not entitled to it under 
the general law. And now this soldier occupies the same position so 
far as his pension is concerned as others do who apply for pensions upon 
equitable grounds. In none of those cases, however meritorious they 
may be, have we granted arrears of pensions. 

In all such cases we grant the pension from and after the Passage 
of the act. If we pass this bill restoring this soldier upon equitable 
grounds alone—because if the Commissioner of Pensions be right in his 
view of this matter then it is upon equitable grounds merely that we 
restore him to the roll—if we merely restore him to the roll and stop 
there he will draw his pension back for ten years and get over $8,000 
from the Treasury, and I think you would be doing great injustice to 
others if you do that. 

Now, if this was a case where the blindness originated in the service 
and for that reason the party was entitled to a pension under the gen- 
eral law, and ought not to have been dropped from the rolls, and the 
Commissioner of Pensions did wrong in dropping him from the rolls, 
that would present a very different case, and the applicant would be 
entitled to a pension from the time he was dropped from the rolls. 
But unless the case is one of that kind Ido not think he should be 
restored to the rolls with a pension from the time he was dropped. I 
therefore move to amend the bill by adding to it the words, ‘‘and pay 
him a pension from and after the passage of this act.’’ 

Mr. WOLFORD. I only want to say a word. I never could in my 
life find out how it is that my distinguished friend from Alabama [Mr. 
HewIrT] would do two wrongs in order to make one right. He admits 
that this man should have a pension now. Will he have the goodness 
to tell me what time it was when he was without his pension that he 
ought not to have had it. 

Now, for lack of eyesight, for the lack of that which is one of the 
greatest blessings conferred upon man, this applicant was ted a 
pension. By a misunderstanding of the law relating to pensions some 
officer strikes him off the pension-roll. He has been laboring all these 
years to get restored, and all these years he has been living without his 
just rights. And now we are asked to put him back on the pension- 
roll and say to him: ‘‘ We did wrong in striking you from the roll, 
but because we did that wrong we will do another wrong for fear that 
pih may do somebody else wrong.’’ Sir, I will not argue the question 

er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon theamendmentof the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HEwrrr], which will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 
yes oe bill the words, “And pay him a pension from and after the passage 


The question was taken by a viva voce vote, and the chairman an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I call for a division. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes, I do. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 2, noes 27. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. No quorum has voted. 

Several MEMBERS. Do not make that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the point 
that no quorum has voted. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. MATSON, and the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. HEWITT. 

Mr. MATSON. It is unnecessary to appoint tellers, for there is no 
quorum here, and we of course all know that. I appeal to the gentle- 
I donot know 


man from Alabama not to insist upon his amendment. 
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how the Secretary of the Interior will construe this act, but I presume 
the chances are that he would construe it to go into effect from and 
after its passage. 
Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Then my amendment will not hurt it. 
Mr. MATSON. It will not help itatall. For myself Iam inclined 
to leave it to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. In ordinary eases of granting a pensi 
I would not make the point, but here is a proposition wed tit in a 
opinion will give this soldier arrears of pensions to the amount of some 
000. 


Mr. BAYNE. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEW- 
ITT] to let this bill be reported to the House, and there let it go over 
until the yeas and nays can be taken on it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. No; let it take its chances with the 
other bills. 

Mr. PETERS. F suggest that this is a different case from the other 
cases to which the gentleman refers, because this is one where the right 
to a pension has been once established. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes; but the Commissioner of Pensions 
now holds that this man was wrongfully on therolls from the beginning. 

Mr. MATSON. Oh, no! 

Mr. PETERS. That can not be the case, for we have here his letter 
recommending that he be restored to the rolls. 

Mr. MATSON. I think if I can be allowed a moment I can explain 
this matter. This case was determined some ten years since in the 
Pension Office, it being determined there that this pensioner args not 
to be on the pension-rolls, and his name was dropped. Since then, 
upon further investigation of the case, the Commissioner of Pensions 
voluntarily brings the matter to the attention of Congress, for the reason, 
I have no doubt, that all the legul remedies have been exhausted. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. If the man was rightfully on the rolls 
in the first place, and was dropped from the rolls without due cause, 
then the Commissioner of Pensions under the general law had the power 
to restore him to the rolls without coming here at all. 

Mr. MATSON. The gentleman would be right if the matter had 
not been passed upon by the Secretary of the Interior. Had that not 
been the case, then no doubt the Commissioner of Pensions would have 
the right to restore his name to the rolls. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Then a higher authority than the 
Commissioner of Pensions has decided that this man was not entitled 
to be put on the rolls. 

Mr. MATSON. That is true, but that decision was made ten years 

Upon further investigation of the matter the Commissioner of 
Pensions voluntarily brings the case here and recommends itto our fa- 
vorable action. There was no bill introduced here by any one for the 
relief of this party, but the attention of Congress was specially invited 
to the case by the Commissioner of Pensions, who now states that a 
wrong was done this man by dropping his name from the rolls. 

I wish to say to the gentleman from Alabama that I reported this 
bill in such shape as to leave the matter entirely within the d discretion 
of the Commissioner of Pensions and the law officers of the Interior 
Department as to the effect of the bill and as to the time when the 
pension should be restored, taking into consideration all the equities 
of the case. Had it been otherwise, I do not know that I should have 
any objection to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. BAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be laid aside 
informally; and before next Friday night inquiry can be made as to 
how the Commissioner of Pensions would construe this act. 

_ Mr. MATSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. In ordinary cases I would not make 
objection; but this bill involves a large sum. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
asks that this bill be laid aside informally. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 


WILLIAM PRINTZ. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2660) 
nting a pension to William Printz. 
Ries bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the piain subject to the iniisa ere and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of illiam Printz, late of Company 
F, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania n hea 


The report was read, as-follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill 
2660) granting a pension to William Printz, have had the same under co 
tion, and report as follows 

The committee find that Wiliam Printz so July 4, 1861; mustered Jul: 
22, 1861, in Company F, Sixty-second Regimen! Pennsylvania Volunteers, a 
Pittaburgh, Pa.,and discharged at Gaines’s Mil, Vanes une 1, 1862, by reason of 
necrosis of the bones of the left leg, which has existed for several years , and now 
renders him Jame. 

Affidavit of Edward S. Wright, late captain ian tage Bet be Sixty-second Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers, roe that Wi iz was a member of 
affiant’s company in the war o! that he did faithful and service 
until the time of the battle of Hanover hed Peren phoned Va., about the 27th May, 
1862, when he was sent back in ambulance from that point, and from some cause, 
he does not know how or what, said William Printz became disabled for serv- 
ice and was discharged soon after on surgeon's certificate of disability, and that 


R. 


ne wasthe captain of Company F, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
eers. 

Also the affidavits of John Clark and senri: Hassinger that William Printz 
worked at shoemaking in the year 1859; that they never knew him to be sick— 
he did not complain either—and that he was asound man and able-bodied, ex- 
cepting a weak ankle, that caused a little lameness, 

And the affidavit of James W. Dean that William Printz worked for him dur- 
ing the year 1860; that he was a stout and able-bodied young man, and that he 
also knew him during the years 1857, 1858, and 1859, and he considered him stout 
and able-bodied, 

Affidavit of William Sharwood, late captain Com y F, Forty-ninth Penn- 

lyania Volunteers; that he knew William Printz for some Rca ee Bet ed tay yaa: 

he knew him before the war; that said Printz was an able- 
the best of his knowicare: tbat he knew him in the Army; that he saw him: ie 
quently in 1861 an ; there seemed to be nothing the matter with said Printz; 
he was doing eae ore all kinds, same as the other soldiers; that the aflant d 
not belong to the same regiment, but their respective regiments were fri arr 
thrown together, so that he had abundant opportunity of seeing said 
and did see him, and does know that Printz wasable to perform the Suties, and 


did form the duties, of a and faithful soldier, same as other soldiers. 
Also the affidavit of John R. Wilson, late first lieutenant Com ny F, Sixty- 
second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; that he well knew illiam Printz, 


of his company, and that the said William Printz, while in the service and line 
of his duty at battle of Hanover, Va., on or about May 27,1862, stepped in a hole 
and seriously injured the bone of his left leg. He was so seriously hye that 
he was bere to form ay further duty, and he was discharged for disability 
June AIR A nts know wedge is obtained from actual personal observation, 
having personally present, 

The committee reports the bill back to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
FREDERICK WILHELM. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1396) 
granting a pension to Frederick Wilhelm, late a sergeant of Company 
L, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry. 

ane bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
me rized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the Rn nsion laws, the name of Frederic? Wilhelm, late a sergeant 
of Company L, Fifth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions having considered the bill E R. 1396) 
sranting a panaon to Frederick Wilhelm, submit the following report 
The petitioner enlisted August 9, 1861, and was honorably dicharged August 


n May, 1864, while in the line of duty at Weldon Railroad, V; his horse 
fell with him and severely injured his it side, breaking some oi ribs, which 
have never properly reuni! and so making it) bint for him to perform man- 
ual labor. is occurred while his command was making a raid, and during a 
very dark night, which accounts for but one of his comra: seeing the circum- 

. He was, however, sent to the hospital-boat immediately afterward by 
Dr. Haney, assistant surgeon of his obs, caver who died before petitioner made 
an application for pension. From the hospital-boat petitioner was sent to Ches- 
a e Hospital, where he was treated. 
ut. William Wilhelm testifies that aap need received an injury to right 
bed, and he knows the fact being resent when petitioner 
was ‘injured. Two witnesses testify that they own tioner for seven 
or eight years, and that he has been compel aw to cout work frequently on ac- 
count of exhaustion, produced ries received in the military service. The 
records of ee ERNO, ice show that he was reported sick in the 
hospital in May . ‘The records of the Surgeon-General’s Office show that he 
was in the Fmd mes in June, 1864, with gunshot wound in left side, and that there 
= ee ental records on file in that office, The gunshot wound Levina 
ri be pinas saves by the petitioner from the falling of his horse, and 
no m a 


The board of surgeons say that there is no cartilaginous union, and that no 


mr, ame is entail 

The pensioner is a coal-miner by trade, and is unable to work. This fact is 
clearly shown. He makes perfectly manifest his disability by his affidavits, and 
the records of the War Department circumstantially co: ro his statements. 
His pare eres y sustain hisallegations. He is in poor circumstances, 
witha bec § of children, and unable by reason of his disability to work for 


their suppo: The evidence presents a clean-cut, clear perpen thout gare 
dictions, and excepting only the statement of the board of surgeons evi- 
dence shows he can not do manual labor, which is better than the eriti 


eal conclusion of the doctors. 
The committee therefore report the bill back to the House with a recommen- 
dation that it do pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
JAMES I. DAIL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5176) 
for the relief of James [. Dail. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That gach peace, 1 bgp terpenes and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place the name of James Dail, late quartermaster of the Second 
Tennessee Cavalry, on the pension-roll, subject to othe rules and regulations of 
the Pension Office. 

on Pca was read, as follows: 


Committee on Invalid Sincere’ to whom was referred bill H. R. 5176, 
yah to submit the following report 
imant filed his application for pension April 3, 1871, which was 

iLE EEE The proof is clear and strong that he was and is grea dis- 
abled. is military record shows that he was Se toned from the on 
account of injuries received near McMinnville, Tenn., by his pong ae on 

aay en cn engaged in a raid after John Morgan's cavalry in May, 1 
A large to’ his tara eias Medical 
officers of the Army and citizen physicians iraa ngs one evidence. It would 
encumber this re: ba to attempt to set out anything more than the substantial 
effect and logi d legal conclusions to be drawn from the elaborate testi- 


ea rai 
ng ena n Ba injuries as aforesaid his wounds and bruises so 
affected hi lejos that slargo abscess or carbuncle formed on the zigas side of lower 
and iy selaa i By reason of which, as already stated, he was honorably 
discharged = that tro A nates Ak on; chain of both Paara gE ano 
ony shows rom these origina uries were developed piles, 
fistula, and hemorrhoids. 
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Official medica] examination shows him to be hedgers A disabled, or virtually so, 
from these identical causes. A large number of skillful and reputable phy- 
sicians bear positive testimony to his disabled constitution, and assign the same 
causes. 
And still his claim “ was rejected on the ground of no record of alleged disa- 
bility ” and that “the records show that he was discharged for a different disa- 
bility from that alleged, and inability to furnish medical testimony showing the 
existence of alleged disability.” Such is the record of rejection. This conelu- 
sion must have been arrived at by the naked assumption that the abscess and 
earbuncle resulting from the injuries received by his horse falling with and upon 
him were in no way connected with and superinducive of the other disabilities 
mentioned. Yet the proof shows that they existed the one right after the other, 
coupling themselves together so asto form one continuous disability, and orig- 
inating in the same cause. He is certainly shown to have been disabled in the 
service of the United States. Your committee are clearly convinced that claim- 
ant was injured and disabled while in the line of his duty, that he is entitled to 
a pension, and therefore report back bill H. R. 5176 with a single amendment, 
inse: the words “first lieutenant and” before the word “quartermaster,” 
and recommend that the same do pass. 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions to 
insert before the word ‘‘quartermaster’’ the words ‘‘first lieutenant 
and” was to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

RICHARD G. SHARP. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4282) 
granting a pension to Richard G. Sharp. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Richard G. Sharp, a private in 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Light Artillery Volunteers, 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pénsions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 4282, beg 
leave to make the following report: 

Claimant made application for pension to the Pension Office, and it was re- 
jected on the und of no record of alleged wound of hand and claimant’s in- 
ability to furnish testimony showing injury was received while in line of duty. 

Notwithstanding the Pension Office assumes claimant’s inability to establish 
that he was jaren while in the line of duty, your committee are of opinion that 
the proof on file in the Pension O; makes a clear case within the law. 

Claimant states that he was detailed to hunt up and return certain deserters 
to their commands, and that while on this duty a house in which he was at the 
time was surrounded by unknown parties and he was shot and wounded in the 
hand, and that amputation of the right-hand little finger became necessary ; 
and while it is not so stated in words, the facts show Ling pee eee took place 
at the joint which couples the finger to the palm of the hand. No witness tes- 
tifles to having been present and seen the wound inflicted. Butthe captain tes- 
tifies that he detailed him and sent him out after deserters and that he returned 
wounded, and gave a circumstantial account of the affair. 

His statements seem to have been accepted as true by his commanding officer 
and comrades, for several of his bompany besides the captain and lieutenant 
corroborate his statements. The proof is absolutely conclusive that he was de- 
tailed and Jeft camp under that detail and returned wounded. Noother theory, 
except as explained by himself and accepted by his commanding officers, seems 
ever to have been thought of until the Pension Office raised the doubt by re- 
jecting his claim. It will not do to presume he was not injured as he alleges, espe- 
cially when he has sworn to it himself and is corroborated by a conclusive set 
of circumstances. Your committee believethat he was ea bale as all ; that 
he wasin the line of duty at the time; and that he is entitled toa pension; and 
therefore report back bill H. R. 4282 and recommend that it do pass. ° 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I wish to ask the gentleman who re- 
ported this bill whether this wound—the loss of a finger, I belieye— 
disabled this man ? 

Mr. HOUK. Itevidently does. From thetestimony one finger has 
been taken off. But the question of the disability is by this bill left 
wholly to the Department. The extent of the disability will be de- 
cided by an examination of surgeons. This bill does not put the man 
on the pension-roll except subject to the provisons and limitations of 
the pension laws. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 

MARY L. WELLS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5472) 


granting a pension to Mary L. Wells. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name of Mary 
L. Wells, of Loudon County, Tenn., widow of George W. Wells, deceased, late 
a private in Company I, First Tennessee Infantry, to date from the — day of 
—, 5 gags to continue during life or widowhood, at the rate of —— do! 
per mon 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bill H. R. 5172, 
beg leave to submit the cpa A report: 

It appears from the record filed in the pension office that George W. Wells, 
Company I, First Tennessee Infantry Volunteers, made application for pension 
during his lifetime, which application and the proof to sustain it were very in- 
formally, inartificially, and imperfectly p % ` 

This application was rejected. On October 5, 1875, the soldier died, After- 
ward the widow, Mary L. Wells, renewed the application in behalf of herself 
and certain minor children, This application was want in professional 
skill and legal application and force of statement, and was li bami ao 3 
but the reason therefor does not appear in the record, except from the letter of 
notification that it was "rejected on the ground that the 
soldier died was not the result of his military service." 

In answer to this ground of ob; on we collate the following testimony: The 
captain and first lieutenant of company testify that he had the measles at 
Camp Dick Robinson, Kentucky, in October, 1861; and that in February, 1862, 
at Cumberland Ford, Kentucky, be was attacked with jaundice and sent toa 
private house to be treated. Dr. R. P. Eaton testifies that he treated the soldier 
after discharge for jaundice, said to have been contracted in the military service ; 


isease of which the 


that he saw him frequently from discharge until death, and believes his death 
was caused by the disease he had at the time of his discharge; that he not only 
had jaundice, but diarrhea, resulting from diseased liver and lungs; that he con- 
tinued to prescribe for him up to the serious illness which resulted in his death ; 
and that he is convinced that the soldier's death resulted from these organic 
troubl cepa te the service, he having no other disease. Dr. J. J. Harrison 
and Dr. T. H. Murray pega paf corroborate the evidence of Dr. Eaton, These 
are ee gentlemen and skilled physicians. The proof is conclusive that 
the soldier was sound when he entered the service. 

Considering the circumstances and connecting facts tending to establish the 
disease and its origin in the service, there can scarcely be any doubt—certainly 
not of such'a reasonable character as to authorize the rejection of this claim— 
there is, in fact, no doubt—that the soldier died from disease contracted in the 
military service of the United States while in the line of duty. 

Your committee therefore report back bill H., R. 5172 with amendments, and 
recommend that the same do pass, 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions to 
strike out at the end of the bill all after the words ‘‘ First Tennessee 
Volunteers ’’ and insert ‘‘subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the general laws governing such cases ™” was read and a to. 
oe bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 

ouse. Ý 

GEORGE W. WICKWIRE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3909) 
granting a pension to George W. Wickwire. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Commissioner of Pensions is hereby directed to 
place on the pension-roll the name of George W. Wickwire, who enlisted as a 
messenger-boy on the United States receiving-ship Alleghany, at Baltimore 
Harbor, November 18,1862, and was discharged Sty posi 16,1863, for disability 
occasioned by injury received while in the line of his duty on the United States 
gunboat General Putnam, and pay him a pension under the provisions of the 
pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. Houmes) was read, as follows: 


Mr. Homes, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ing report (to accompany bill H. R. 8909): 

‘he Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 3909) 
granting a pension to George W. Wickwire, having had the same under consid- 
eration, res fully report thereon: 

George W. Wickwire, the claimant, enlisted as a first-class messenger-boy on 
the United States receiving-ship Alleghany, at Baltimore Harbor, in November, 
1862, and was discharged September 16, 1863, for disability. 

The record of this claimant shows that after his enlistment he served for a 
time on board United States receiving-ships, and was then transferred to the 
gunboat General Putnam, cruising at that time in Chesapeake Bay and York- 
town Harbor. While the ship’s crew, including claimant, were drilling at the 
guns, under command of Ensign William Jennings, the said Wickwire was 
seriously injured by the dislocation of his wrist. The injury toclaimant occurred 
while engaged in carrying cartrid; from the magazine to a gun during the 
drill on said gunboat Putnam. As he was returning to the magazine for more 
cartridges, and while stepping over a rope attached to some part of the gun 
in use, which wasslack when the seaman approached, was suddenly tightened 
by the gunners just as claimant was ste ping over it at a very rapid pace. 

In consequence, claimant was trip and fell with great violence on his left 
hand, which came in contact with the bed of the brass pitman, by which his 
left wrist was dislocated and turned backward. At the time of the accident, 
and for some time afterward, there was no surgeon on the gunboat Putnam; 
and Ensign William Jennings testifies that after receiving the injury Wickwire 
remained on the boat several days, Ensign William Jennings superintending 
his treatment and care as best he could; that Wickwire became worse, and was 
sent on board the flag-ship Mahaska, on which there was a surgeon. He was 
admitted to the invalid hospital at Norfolk, Va., on January 5, 1863, from which 
he was discharged April 17, 1863, as unfit for service. 

Ca Hotehkiss, who comm led the Putnam, has long been dead; but 
Ensign Jennings and other evidence fully sustain the statement of claimant as 
to the origin and character of his disability, as well as his unimpaired health 
and physical soundness prior to the Pe At Babee to. Examining Surgeon 
Charles H. Lathrop states, October 19, 1869, that he (Wickwire) has a dislocation 
of the lower end of the ulna backward, the wrist is stiff, and he is unable to use 
the hand freely. He wasinjured while on duty at a by falling on a hawser. 
His disability is one-half. R. M. Huntington, M. D., late assistant surgeon, 
United States Army, and examiner for pensions, certifies to chronic dislocation 
of the lower end of the ulna backward. 

Dr. Theo. De Tau testifies to the same effect, and further says that claimant 
presents no evidence whatever of scrofulous or tuberculous disease. 

Opposed to this evidence there is only the hospital memorandum of the 
United States assistant surgeon at Norfolk, who states that the ent had 
erysipelas of the left hand. which left itin its present condition, and er that 
there was no evidence that his disability originated in the line of duty. As the 
surgeon who makes this statement was quite distant from the place at the time 
the accident occurred, and did not see claimant for several weeks afterwards, it 
is very difficult to see how the surgeon had any personal knowledge of the mat- 
ter more than hearsay; and the very explicit statement of the occurrence made 
ed Ensign Jennings, under whose eye it occurred, as well asthe evidence of the 
physicians who have decided it to be a dislocation by personal examination, 
would seem better evidence than the memorandum atthe hospital. There were 
witnesses to the injury as well as the record evidence of the physicians who ex- 
amined his injury afterwards. 

The Pension Office rejected the application for pension on the ground that 
the sieges disability did not originate in the service. It is quite probable that 
wore resulted from the injury, and it, perhaps, might have averted 
had there been a su n on the gunboat Putnam at the time referred to. 
bill for the relief of this claimant passed the Senate during the second session 
of the Forty-seventh Con , and was almost reached on the Calendar of the 
House when Co: ourned. The rate of claimant's disability by the sur- 
geon is one-half, and the injury is pronounced It ap} th 
claimant is named on some of the reports during the service as ee iek- 
vire eerie out the middle letter of his name, but his identity is y estab- 


Your committee therefore recommend that the bill pass, with an amendment 
thereto, providing that said pension shall be nted under the limitations and 
prorina of the pension law, and to take effect from and after the passage of 

act. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions to 
insert after the words ‘‘ provisions,” in the eleventh line, the words *‘ and 
limitations,” and to add at the end of the bill the words “‘ to take effect 
from and after the passage of this act,’’ was read and agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 
MARIA L. HANMER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1977) 
for the relief of Maria L. Hammer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is haroba: au- 
irected to cause to be paid to Maria L. Hammer, as a nurse in the 
service of the United States in Government hospitals during the late war, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, arrears of pension 
at the rate of $10 per month, to commence from the 20th day of July, 1863; and 
that the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to place the 
name of Maria L. Hammer on the pension-roll. 


The report (by Mr. HOLMES) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1977) granting a pension to Maria L. Hammer, having had the same under con- 
sideration, report thereon as follows: p 

Maria L. Hammer, in November, 1862, was appointed and duly sworn in as a 
nurse in the United States military hospital service by James E. Yeatman, 

resident of the Western Sanitary Commission, acting under orders from Miss 

. L. Dix, general superintendent of the nurses of military hospitals of the 
United States, who had authority so to do. Before entering this service her 
health had been good, and was at the time she commenced her duties as nurse, 

Miss Hammer was assigned to duty as kounia nurse at Corinth, Miss. After 
remaining there for some time she was ordered with the sick to La Grange, 
Tenn., where she was assigned to coll and seminary hospitals. Here she 

ned on hard and continuous duty in the hospitals until the 20th of July, 
1863, at which time, from overwork, long continued, she was compelled to quit 
the service. She is shown to have been almost constantly on her feet over the 
sick and wounded, scarcely taking time to eat her meals, She was attacked 
with swelling of the feet and limbs to a phenomenal degree, and attended with 
very grons n, during which she could not stand upon her feet, and could not 
even weight of anything upon the affi parts. This was attended 
with other diseases ¡peculiar to the female sex, and which has wholly broken 
her down and destroyed her health. She hasno means of support, and has sev- 
eral times tried to earn her living by manual labor, but has been obliged to give 
it up each time. Sheis now 64 years old, and has no parents living and no home 
ofherown. Her only refuge has been with a widowed sister, whose husband 
was also a soldier, 

Senator Kirkwood, late Secretary of the Interior, has spoken strongly in her 
favor as to her desert and needs, 

Peter A. Day, State railroad commissioner of lowa; Mrs. Wittemyer, Iowa 
State neeunine dS Sagres together with soldiers in the service, and a large number 
of her neighbors, and prominent men in the State, give their indorsement and 
ro as to her merits that few cases of this class receive. 

. W. Crawford, M. D., chief of hospitals at La Grange, Tenn.,on her leay- 
ing there, gave her a letter, in which he says, among other things - 

*Miss Maria L. Hammer has been on duty as chief lady nurse in these hos- 
pitals for the last eight months, and has earned the everlasting gratitude of not 
only the sick and wounded soldiers, but all others who have witnessed her un- 
tiring labors in this wide field of humanity. No lady I know has earneda 
brighter record, and her name is in all the hospitals, She now wishes to retire 
for a season to recuperate her failing health,” 

Your committee regard a case of this character as being as much entitled to 
their support and favor as any other branch of the military service, and there- 
fore report the bill back with recommendation that it do ary after amending 
the same by striking out the words “the twentieth day of July, 1863," com- 
mencing in the eighth line, and inserting in lieu thereof the words “and after 
the of this act:” also, strike out in the seventh line the words “ arrears 
of;" also, in the eighth line, strike out the word “ten” and insert “ twelve” 
in lieu thereof, 


The following amendment, reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, was read: 


Strike out the words “the 20th day of July, 1863,”” commencing in the eighth 
line, and insert in lieu thereof the words “and after the passage of this act.” 

Strike outin the seventh line the words “ arrears of.” 

In the eighth line strike out the word “ten ” and insert “twelve.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
on bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorbly to the 
ouse. 


WILLIAM J. SAWYER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1998) 
for the relief of William J. Sawyer. 
The bill was read, as follows : 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to have thename of William J. Sawyer, late first lieutenant of Company 
F, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, placed on the pension-roll, at 
the rate of $15 per month, from the date of iiao A gesaan from the military serv- 
ice of the United States. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1998) 
for the relief of William J. Sawyer, having had the same under consideration, 
make the following report: 

William J. Ligne fe entered the service as first lieutenant Spay ace F, Sixteenth 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and was mustered into the service February 17, 1863. 
He was honorably disc March 25, 1865, on expiration of his term of service. 

Claimant avers that on July 5, 1864, while constructing foot-bridges across 
N a Creek, in Georgia, during the night he slip and fell astride a log. 
caus ga rupture, He was not treated in any hospital, He alleges in his decla- 
ration June 29, 1880, rupture of the right groin. 

W. G. McCohn, M, D., testifies Votecnry 5, 1881, that on October 5, 1880, he 
found claimant suffering from strangulated scrotal hernia. 

Joseph L. chang ox M, D., also testifies that he found claimant suffering from 
inguinal hernia of the right side. ` 

It is alleged by claimant that the only person having knowledge of his disa- 
bility at the time was Lieut. M. K. Laird; that he, Laird, was acquainted with 
the circumstances, but died, as nearly as claimant can state, in the year 1866. 
The evidence in this case shows conclusively that the claimant is laboring under 
a very serious disability. Atthe time the disability was incurred it was not of a 
very serious nature, and did not disable claimant Say pertoroiig military duty, 
The rupture did not become disabling until June, 1865. At that date, while the 
claimant was pitching hay from a wagon into a mow, the hernia came out and 


became stran; The reduction of the hernia was accomplished by W. G. 


McCohn, M. D., by manual ae a ae after giving anesthetics. 

The only question upon which there can be any doubt is the fact whether or 
not the injury originated in the service. He is shown to have complained of its 
existence in 1865, after he came out of the service. Other witnesses speak of his 
statement concerning it shortly after it was alleged to have been received. 

In view of the fact that this isa disability that would not naturally be paraded 
before the public, or shown unless it was necessary, and in view of the strong 
corroborative evidence to that of claimant, your committee <n to rec- 
ommend the of the bill, His disability under the pension lawis shown 
to be one-half by the examining surgeons. 

Your committee therefore recommend that, subject to the limitations and pro- 
visions of the pension laws, the claimant be granted a pension, to take effect 
omen after the passage of this act, and with the billso amended recommend 

lo pass, 


The amendment report from the Committee on Invalid Pensions to 
strike out at the endof the bill all after the words ‘“‘pension-roll ” and 
insert the words ‘‘subject to the limitations and provisions of the pen- 
sion laws, to take effect from and after the passage of this act’? was 


agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, since I have been in official po- 
sition it has fallen to my lot to have considerable to do with the claims 
of soldiers who are applicants for pensions. Ithasalways been a pleas- 
ure to me to have the opportunity to aid them in any honorable way 
to secure their just dues. 2 

In calling up these claims it has always been a matter of pain and 
regret to me, by way of reply of the Pension Department to these calls 
in giving the status of the case, to read that ‘‘ this claim was rejected ” 
at such a date for lack of a single link in the chain of testimony, or 
for some apparently insignificant cause. 

Another fact in the consideration of these claims has seemed to me to 
work an injustice to the claimant, and that is the requirement of proof 
that he was asound man, free from all physical disabilities, when he en- 
tered the service. I hold, Mr. Chairman, that if he was deemed able 
after the proper examination by the examining officers of the Army to 
enter the service and fight the battles of his country, and thus help to 
save the life of the nation, he should not be required by any law to go 
back of that examination to prove that he was a sound man when he 
entered the service of his country, and it does seem to me to be a hu- 
miliating and an unfair requirement of him on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

It has also been an unpleasant thing to me, Mr. Chairman, to sit in 
my seat in this Hall and witness the opposition to the passage of spe- 
cial acts for the relief of these brave men, or their widows and orphans, 
based simply on some slight technicalities or want of a precedent, 
while it is indeed a matter of great significance to the needy, suffering 
ones who have periled their lives tosave the country. I do not object 
to proper investigation and proper discrimination between just and un- 
just claims, but it is no reproach to this great country and this Gov- 
ernment, if it errs at all, to err on the side of mercy to those who saved 
the life of the great Republic. 

Our memories can easily reach back, Mr. Chairman, over the past to 
darker periods in our country’s history, when dread uncertainty pre- 
vailed and the destiny of the nation hung trembling ina balance; when 
war with its discords and carnage was shedding the best blood of the 
land; when a fierce and mighty struggle was going on for national ex- 
istence and the integrity of national union and honor. 

The history of our country tells us that for great principles our fore- 
fathers fought and shed their blood on many a sanguinary field in the 
war of the Revolution, and for the maintenance of those same prin- 
ciples recollection assures us with the reminders of these claims that 
come before us for our consideration to-day that the gallant sons of the 
North fought and thousands yielded up their lives as a sacrifice in a 
fresh baptism of blood on the numerous battlefields of the late civil 
war. 

It was their loyalty, their decision, their courage and determined 
action in defense of the rights of men that gave to us the peace, the 
harmony, and the prosperity we enjoy to-day. 

With them principle was of vital significance. The poet Campbell 
has well said: 

The patriot’s blood is the seed of freedom’s tree. 

While Mr. Emerson only emphasizes the same truths in the declara- 
tion— 

: ’Tis only the triumph of principle that gives peace. 

Kindred and home and friends were dear to all these heroic defend- 
ers of the Union, but above the strong ties of kindred and home and 
loved ones they i their country’s call and their country’s 
claim to their devotion and service, and yoluntarily went forth beneath 
the folds of the banner of unity and freedom to battle for the right. 
They were not prompted by the glory and the pomp of war to leave 
their homes, for they were lovers of the pursuits of peace; nor were 
they driven serf-like into the Army, but moved by a patriotic impulse, 
under a sense of the nation’s peril, they left all that heart holds dear to 
take up arms in defense of the principles they loved, and they marched 
under the banner of the free, and, marshaled in battle array, they fol- 
lowed where the old flag led until their brave and bitter foes were pros- 
trate in the dust, and liberty, loyalty, and patriotism proclaimed perpet- 
ual union beneath the glorious folds of the old Star-Spangled Banner. 

However important may have been the work of the statesman, the 
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politician, and the man of military training in our national st e, 
they could not have maintained our existence as a united Republic. 
The citizen soldier, inspired by a love of home that generously ex- 

into the wider love of country, bore the burden and heatof that 
terrible struggle. From the free homes of the North farmers, me- 
chanics, merchants, citizens by the hundred thousand as a mighty 
stream poured forth, bore the brunt of the terrible shock and strife. 
Such patriotism was then essential to the salvation of the nation, and 
such pure, unsullied patriotism will ever be necessary to secure the 
purity and ry of our free institutions. 

Terrible and effective is the work of thinking bayonets, that either 
find the way for freedom, justice, and right, or make it in a pathway of 
blood through the ranks of their foes. Though nearly a score of years 
have gone by since our national life-struggle ended, the wounds have 
not been healed in many stricken hearts. Many bowed and crippled 
forms are seen among us as the result of hardships and privations of 
camp life, the marches, the imprisonments, and the dreadful storm and 
shock of battle. The light and pride of many a household, too, went 
out to do battle for the right to return no more forever. 

Memory willstill delight to linger round their cherished forms as they 
were in the life of the longago; and when memorial days roll round with 
fleeting years, tears mingled with wreaths and flowers will fall on their 
graves all over the land. The strong arm of husband and father no 
longer protects or supports the widow and the orphan. How many of 
those dear ones, too, whose quiet resting-places are unknown! How 
many lie buried thus in the sunny Southland whose graves will never 
be known or marked by mortal man; nor mother’s nor sister’s loving 
hand shall strew their graves with flowers! 

veer the finge: glory shall point where they lie; 


rof 
d far from the footstep of coward and slave, 
The Spirit of Freedom will shelter their gruves, 


Fondly let us cherish their memory and the noble cause in which 
they died. And we will not forget the living. A nation’s gratitude 
will ever be due to these brave men. How fitting that they revive the 
memories of other days in their memorial services and their reunions, 
and bring to mind the triumph of arms in glorious victory that gives 
us in all our borders. They are falling here and there. Ere 
they go hence let them have the assurance that a nation’s obligations 
to them are met in a noble, generous way. 

Let no narrow, parsimonious statesmanship dole out grudgingly, with 
meager, sparing hand, a mere pittance for the valuable services they 
rendered, but such a liberal support as will make them feel an honest 
pride in their declining years in the noble generosity of the nation 
whose life they saved. Mr. i imagination could not picture 
what our condition might have been had not these grand, heroic men, 
taking their lives in their hands and ing themselves into the 
breach between insurrection and Union, saved the nation’s life. 

But what do we see as the result of their exalted heroism? A gov- 
ernment restored on a basis of perpetual union, human slavery wiped 
out, peace and harmony in all our borders. Men in the vocations of 
life are driving the wheels of activeindustry in peaceful pursuits. Agri- 
culture, man and commerce have assumed wonderful propor- 
tions. . The facilities for the mental and moral development of the peo- 
ple are becoming in their effectiveness and widening extent, and 
all the interests of a free and mighty people assure us of the fact that 
we are in the enjoyment of a great prosperity. With a Treasury full 
to repletion, and all our national interests thus prosperous, we should 
as the nation’s legislators make liberal provision for the orphan and 
widow and for these brave men in their declining years. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

JOHN A, HASSELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 6085) 
granting a pension to John A. Hassell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name of 
John A. Hassell, late saddler in Company M, Third Iowa Cavalry, subject to the 
limitations and provisions of the pension laws, to take effect from and after the 
passage of this act. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the application of 
John A. Hassell for pension, have had the same under consideration, and make 
the following report: 

John A. Hassell enlisted as a saddler in Seed pid Third Iowa Cavalry. He 
was mustered into the service Se 1 served uninterruptedly 


worse. 

He claims a pension for blindness in both eyes, also for deafness of the right 
ear, caused by concussion at the time of said explosion. The claim was rejected 
by the Pension Office on the ground that the soldier's disability ori: ted 
aher his dise! from the service. 

The Pension partment sent outa special examiner to examine the case 
after claimant had made his proofs, There were a large number of witnesses 


examined by the Government and the claimant, and the uniform evidence of all 

of them is that mant was an excellent soldier, strictly temperate, and ad- 

dicted to no bad habits. Until thetime of the explosion referred to he had never 

had any trouble with his eyes nor with his apes At the time of that occur- 

Pies he says he was thrown to the ground, and his horse was brought to 
nees. 


man, 
ofa pension. While losing his eyesight he gradually grew deaf in the right ear, 
th Prior to Eas ae mood DAE be 


special 
> word spine him, although a large number of affidavits were taken. The 
The Commissioner of Pensions has thought his case one of such merit that he 
has written a letter to this committee recommending him as well worthy of a 
pension, and that he be granted the same by special act of Congress. 

This claimant served uninterruptedly almost four years. The evidence we 
think is clear that his disability was caused by the explosion, and although it 
did not fally develop until after his , yet he complained of the symp- 
toms which led to it immediately after the occurrence. 

Your committee fore report a bill in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Pension Office, which is supported by the evidence on file, and recom- 
mend that claimant be placed upon gr, Seager yon subject to the limitations 
aa paovinons of the pension laws, to effect from and after the passage of 

is act. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE eh ae re, 
Washington, . Ca , 


February 20, 

Sir: Under the provisions of the jointresolution of Congress app-oved May 
29, 1880, [have the honor to transmit herewith the papers in the case of John A. 
Hassell, late saddier Company M, Third Iowa Cavalry, ap) ion 280817, to 
consider the propriety of placing applicant’s name upon the pension-roll by 
special act of Congress, subject to the provisions and limitations of the eral 

that his claim is a meritorious and desery- 


penson laws, inasmuch as it ap) 
ng one, which can not be estab! 

he applicant all 
Ga., in April, 1865, while returning to his command from guard 


duty, a maga- 
zine exploded near him which CSRO a erent Shook to hile system ; he 
since then had a constant roaring in h: ; and abouta year ago became blind. 
and his blindness has ever since April, 1865; that the 


e worse. He claims pen- 
ht ear, caused by concussion kon 


und that soldier’s disabilities oe 
furnished by the 


sion for blindness, and also for deafness of 


Fe as een ry 

has been rejected on the 
nated after his „and the evi 
applicant, and also as uced by a 
tablish the connection between 
service. 


now on file, as 
examiner of this office, does not es- 
eged disability and injury incurred in the 


the soldier was mustered 
interru; 


sound at the date of his 
es shows that the explo- 
€ and that the soldier complained of the shock, and that 
it affected his eyes, The examining surgeon finds him totally blind, and 
remarks in his rt that applicant is a y orby mian and deserving of his 
pension, and applicant’s neighbors fy that he always been a moral, 
amperes, and truthful man, entitled to full credit. 

Itis impossible, however, to present the merits of the claim in brief, 
therefore invite your attention to the evidence now on file, together with the 
examination of the affiants as conducted by the special examiner, and I submit 
the same to your tion, with my opinion that applicant is entitled to 
relief a special act. 

ery respectfully, 
W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
Hon. C. C. MATSON, 
Chairman i. 


Commiitee on Invalid Pensions, House of Representatives. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


PATRICK FOLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4530) 
granting an increase of pension to Patrick Foley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


DoK enneiet e- That tha Poartisry of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll me to the provisionsand 
i trick oley, late of the crew of 
the United States oane Penor; and pay him a pension at the rate of 
month; said pension to be in lieu of that he now receives. 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H: R. 
4530) granting an increase of pension to Patrick Foley, having considered the 
same, ask leave to submit the following report: 

The petitioner enlisted in the United states Navy as landsman, on the United 
States steamer Ticonderoga, on the 5th day of January, 1871, and was d. 
on the 7th day of February, 1874. The basis of claim for pension alleges t 
about August, 1873, on board the said United States steamer Ticonderoga, at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, he contracted a severe cold, which produced sore eyes 
and pen deafness in both ears, for which he wastreated in the Norfolk naval 
hospital. The Pension Office and allowed the disability of the eyes, 
and on December 20, 1882, granted a pension of $2 a month, to commenceat the 
time of discharge, February 8, 1874. e deafness was not admitted. 

The evidence shows thatthe man was unableto perform full manual labor be- 
cause of his infirmities, and was employed in service, at only about half pay. 
While in the employ of the Philadel and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
he lost one of his arms, and it is alleged that the accident was due to the impair- 
ment of sight and hearing. 

The condition of claimant prior and subsequent to service is set forth in the 
following affidavits: 

John Cullen, of New York city, testifies that the claimant came to New York 
about eighteen months pe to enlistment; that he boarded with affiant for 
about three months, and that from personal acquaintance and observation he 
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knows that he was in sound health, and that his hearingand eyesight were per- 
fectly good ; that for about two months after he came home from the Navy he 
was badly affected with sore eyes, and very deaf in both ears, and that from 
these disabilities he was totally incapacitated for manual labor; that he has seen 
him during each year since, and knows that he has suffered continuously from 
partial deafness and impaired vision. 

Charles Orr, M. D., surgeon in charge New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, tes- 
tifies that he received treatment in that institution. 

Isaac K. Bradbury states that he was superintendent of Judson & Co.'s stone- 
yard, at Astoria, NY. in 1874, and that he remembers claimant was employed 
there about six months, During this period, he remembers that he was very 
deaf, and his sight much impaired by reason of sore ot 

Jobn D. Walsh, of Brooklyn, N. Y., testifies that while he was foreman of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company the claimant was in their 
* employ, under affiant’s supervision, from December, 1874, to June, 1880; that 
from personal observation he knows that claimant was continuously deaf and 
suffered from impaired vision, by reason of which he was entirely unfitted to 
perform certain things which would have been given him had his hearing 
and sight been good; that on account of his deafness he was made weigh- 
master at redu wages, being about $8 or $9 per week, but had his sight and 
hearing been good he would have been employed as engineer and probably re- 
ceived from $60 to $75 per month; that while in said employment claimant lost 
an arm, and although he did not see the accident, yet he received information 
which he regarded absolutely reliable from men who were present that it was 
due to claimant’s failure to hear proper warning signals and to impaired sight, 

Henry L. Morton, superintendent of Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, testifies as above in relation to claimant's infirmities of sight and 
hearing, and says that during his employment with said company he lost one 
of his arms, and he believes, from reports made at the time, which were reliable 
and which have never been questioned or disputed, that it was through his 
failure to hear proper warning signals that he met with said accident. 

The Pension Office would not have allowed a pension had not the disability 
of impaired vision been clearly proven as having occu in the service. The 
claimant's affidavit is positive as to the deafness occurring at the same time. It 
is shown that he entered the service sound and healthy and came out with 
rose disabilities, and that the loss of the arm was in great part due to his in- 

rmities, 

The benefit of the doubt, if any, your committee think, should be given to 
this unfortunate man, and they therefore recommend the passage of House bill 
4530, 


Mr. FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, this is one of those bills providing 
for an increase of pension. ‘There is not a member of Congress on this 
floor who is not applied to daily to assist in obtaining an increase of 
pension. The fact that aman has a pension is evidence he has a claim 
recognized by the Pension Office. We are not sitting here to pass on 
those claims, but simply to grant relief where by some defect in the 
law equity would require a pension should be granted, but there is a 
regular method of doing it. 

I am not in favor of opening the door for increase of pension where 
.a man is now drawing a pension. There are to-day in every Congres- 
sional district in the North hundreds of persons who think they are 
not drawing as much as they ought to have. We have a tribunal to 
-pass on such cases, the Pension Office, and I object to opening the door 
on this matter. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, We have examining surgeons. 

Mr. FOLLETT. We are paying surgeons at the rate of $2a day for 
the examination of these men. ‘There is every facility afforded tothem 
to have this matter agitated properly. If we begin this, and Congress, 
if it sits for ten years, would not be able to do anything else than at- 
tend to claims for increase of ion. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I hope not; we have one hundred and nineteen 
bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. We had better rise. 

Mr. HEPBURN. We can sit half an hour longer. 

Mr. MATSON. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to stay here 
.as long as anybody. 

Mr. HORR. We have been successful in passing a great many bills, 
and it will take some time to pass them through the House. 

Mr. KING. We have no session to-morrow. 

Mr. HEPBURN. [I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 11. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
-the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House had, according to the special order 
-of the House, had under consideration the pension bills on the Private 
Calendar, and had directed him to report back sundry bills with various 
recommendations. 

BILLS PASSED. 


Billsof the following titles, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar without amendment, were severally 
ordered to be en and read a third time; and being they 
“were accordingly read the third time, and : 

A bill (H. R. 4825) for the relief of Rosina Heineman; 

A bill (H. R. 4974) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 

A bill (H. R. 2432) for the relief of Mrs. Jane Young; 

A bill (H. R. 2085) granting a pension to Joseph McIntosh; 

A bill (H. R. 2105) granting a pension to John A. Shuckers; 

A bill (H. R. 4694) granting a pension to James Clark; 

A bill (H. R. 5336) granting a pension to Maria C. McPherson; 
A bill (H. R. 5735) granting a pension to Margaret Daily; 

A bill (H. R. 1751) for the relief of William R. Browne; 
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A bill (H. R. 1970) forthe relief of Mrs. Alice T. Sherwood; 

A bill (H. R. 2660) granting a pension to William Printz; 

A bill tL R. 1396) granting a pension]to Frederick Wilhelm, late 
a sergeant of Company L, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry; 

‘A bill (H. R. 4282) granting a pension to Richard G. Sharp; 

A bill (H. R. 6085) granting a pension to John A. Hassell; and 

A bill (H. R. 4530) granting an increase of pension to Patrick Foley. 

The bill (S. 316) granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh, 
was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. f 

The bill (H. R. 583) grantinga pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh, 
was laid on the table. 

Amendments reported to the following bills were severally agreed to, 
and the bills as amended were severally ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the 
third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. o ranting a pension to Phillip Wiggins; 

A bill (H. R. 1970 for the relief of Mrs. Alice T. Sherwood; 

A bill (H. R. 392) granting a pension to Mrs. Charles B. Caddy; 

A bill (H. R. 5307) granting a pension to Louisa J. Thompson; 

A bill fE R. 3171) granting a pension to Ella Stolz; 

A bill (H. R. 5176) for the relief of James I. Dail; 

A bill (H. R. 5172) granting a pension to Mary L. Wells; 

A bill (H. R. 3909) granting a pension to George W. Wickwire; 

A bill ir . 1977) for the relief of Mary L. Hammer; 

A bill (H. R. te for the relief of William J. Sawyer; and 

A bill (H. R. 3892) granting a pension to William B. Keith. 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the votes by which the several 
pension bills were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was a to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MATSON (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday next. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers relating to claim of Samuel W. George, 
jr., of George H. Wenner, of Peter Virtz, deceased, and of Absalom 
Riley—severally to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petition of Edwin F. Bailey and 37 others, cit- 
izens of Patchogue, Suffolk County, New York, for the improvement of 
the Patchogue River, New York—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bo 


rs. 

By Mr. F. B. BREWER: Petition of Fuller Post, No. 246, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of New York—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. 8. 8, COX: Memorial of Foster C. Morrison and 540 others, 
of Henry L. Slote and 3,951 others, all citizens of New York city, for 
increase of postal service in districts K and L (Harlem) in said city— 
severally to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of H. M. Schooley and others, citizens of the District 
of Columbia, relative to dentistry, &c.—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, memorial by Dr. R. Finley Hunt and others, dentists, on the 
same subject—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of Academy of Science, &c., for an act to receive and 
hold trust funds, &c.—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of Jacob Young, R. W. Clements, and others, 
citizens of Irwin County, Georgia, asking aid to education—to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Petition from the proprietors and employés of 
the Chester Rolling Mills, Chester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
against tariff reduction—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. H. EVINS: Petition of Rev. Z. L. Holmes, school commis- 
sioner, and others, citizens of Laurens County, South Carolina, and of 
L. C. Sylvester, school commissioner, and a large number of others, 
citizens of Richland County, South Carolina, asking aid to common 
schools in the States—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. FINDLAY: Petition of Baltimore merchants and others, to 
abolish custom-house oaths—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Memorial of C. W. Smith and others, relative to 
a light-house at Newport News Point—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG; Petition of citizens of Duxbury, Mass., against the 
Government telegraph bill—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Petition of G. H. Ruggles Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Maine, asking pensions of $8 per month 
to all honorably discharged soldiers of the late war—to the Comniittee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANZANARES: Petition from the citizens of New Mexico, 
relating to unpaid debts caused by ex-United States Marshal John 
Sherman, jr., in the Territory of New Mexico—to the Committce on 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 
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By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Fred. Lenz and many others, in favor 
of labor bills now pending—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MOREY: Argument by W. A. Paxon, for the relief of the 
Jamestown, Ohio, sufferers by the recent tornado—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Memorial of James A. Garfield Post, No. 46, 
Grand Army of the Republic, relative to pensions, &c.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: Memorial of the officials of Glynn County and 
the city of Brunswick, of citizens of Tattnall County, and of citizens of 
Glynn County, Georgia, in favor of the Blair educational bill—severally 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CHARLES O’NEILL: Preamble and resolutions of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of the city of Philadelphia, against the renewal of 
the expired grain-shovel patents—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. PARKER: Memorial of the Women’s Silk-Culture Associa- 
tion of the United States, relative to S. 2002—to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

By Mr. PETERS: Affidavits in the case of H. R. 6786, granting a 
pension to Rivers Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PRYOR: Petitionof A. S. Fletcher and others, praying for the 

of the Senate educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of A. J. Norris and 23 others, citizens 
of Edgefield County, South Carolina, asking national aid to education— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Petition of Gregory & Co., wholesale crock- 
ery and glass dealers, for a retention of duties on crockery and glass- 
ware—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 10, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature of the follow- 
ing enrolled bill and joint resolution, which had been yesterday signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


A bill (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting secretary e 


of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
A joint resolution (S. R. 81) filling an existing vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pursuant to chapter 68 of the acts 
of Congress of the third session of the Forty-fifth Congress, the Chair 
appoints as Visitors to the Naval Academy for the next annual exami- 
nation the Senator from California [Mr. MILLER] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FARLEY ‘presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of California; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 


Assembly concurrent resolution relative to river and harbor appropriations 
made by the Congress of the United States for the Pacific coast, and remain- 
ing now unexpended, 

Whereas it is reported that the Soo of War refuses to permit the ex- 
pinca of the appropriation made by the Congress of the United States of 

erica for the improvement of the Sacramento and other rivers and their 
tributaries situated within this State; 

Whereas the demands of commerce, the interests of the people, and the pro- 
tection of these highways of nature imperatively demand that every effort 
should be made to maintain them, so that their navigation for commercial pur- 
poses may be unim ed and the jnauguration of such improvements be made 
as may best secure that result; 

Whereas the flow of débris in the rivers of the State has been restrained, under 
the decision of the circuit court of the United States, and, therefore, the reason 
advanced by the War Department, that as long as that was permitted it was 
useless to expend public moneysin their improvement, no louger exists: There- 


fore, : 

Be it resolved by the assemby (the senate concurring), That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be requested to use all honorable means, either by per- 
sonal application at the War Department, or by action of Co to secure, 
on the part of the Government of the United States, the improvement of the 
rivers hereinbefore named. 

Be ny denr That his excellency the governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia be requested to send a duly certified copy of these resolutions to the Sec- 
retary of War, Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, and to our Senators and Representa- 


tives in Congress, 
H. M. LA RUE, os 
er of t ssembly. 
JOHN D. GOEN “ 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
THOMAS L. THOMPSON, 
Sceretary of State, 


Mr, MILLER, of California, presented a petition of business men, 
mechanics, laborers, and others connected with the service of the United 
States at Vallejo and Mare Island navy-yard, California, praying favor- 
able consideration of the bill before Congress to pay employés for extra 
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work under the eight-hour law; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Fresno (California) Viticultural 
and Horticultural Association, remonstrating against any reduction in 
the duty on imported wines and brandies, and praying that the duty on 
raisins be restored to the rate it was prior to the late reduction; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLAIR, I present the memorial of ex-Governor Smyth, of New 
Hampshire, and a large number of business men of the city of Man- 
chester, N. H., in which they ‘‘respectfully remonstrate against the 
enactment of any measure relating to the telegraph which shall in- 
crease the number of public officials or establish governmental mo- 
nopoly of the telegraph business, or which shall employ the functions 
of Government to destroy the property of individuals who have em- 
barked in legitimate enterprise to proride ample facilities for the pub- 
lic accommodation.” I suppose the memorial should be referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That committee has reported a bill 
on the subject, the Chair understands. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is there any committee that has a bill of this charac- 
ter pending before it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads bad a bill on the subject of a postal-telegraph system be- 
fore it and has reported. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no such bill before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. None. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the memorial may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the table. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of New York, requesting the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
of that State to endeavor to procure for the State, at its expense, copies 
of all military records relating to New York volunteers in the war of 
the rebellion on filein the office of the Secretary of War and not on file 
in the office of the adjutant-general of the State of New York. I move 
that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to have the 
resolution read ? 

Mr. LAPHAM. Let it be printed in the Recorp merely, without 
being read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before that resolution is referred, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that a joint resolution passed both Houses allow- 
ing the State of Ohio, onthe application of its governor, to procure cop- 
ies of the military records of Ohio volunteers, and that that resolution 
is pending on a motion to reconsider. I hope the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocKRELL] will give it attention. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio misunderstood me in 
speaking aboutit. The vote has been reconsidered, and the joint reso- 
lution is now before the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not know that it had been referred. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has been recommitted and is awaiting action. 
It was referred to me as a subcommittee, and I had a letter from the 
adjutant-general or secretary of state of the State of Ohio, I have for- 
gotten which, stating that he would be here soon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And I have been delaying, hoping to see him and 
get exactly what was wanted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply call attention to it now so that the gov- 
ernor and other officers of the State may not feel that I have neglected 
what they regard as a pressing matter. : 

Mr. LAPHAM. Without offering any formal resolution, I ask the 
Senator from Missouri to consider the memorial I have just presented 
when that subject is taken up. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator has just presented a memorial on 
the same question. 

Mr. LAPHAM. On the same question, asking that copies of the 
record relating to New York volunteers be furnished to the State of 
New York at the expense of the State. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it is referred to me by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs as a subcommittee I shall certainly give it prompt consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York asks 
that the concurrent resolution of the Legislature of New York be 
printed in the RECORD and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. That order will be made if there be no objection. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


IN ASSEMBLY, Albany, April 29, 1884. 
Whereas constant application is made to the adjutant-general of this State by 
relatives and representatives of soldiers who served from the State of New York 
in the war of the rebellion for official information concerning such soldiers and 
their said services; and 
hereas the official records concerning such soldiersand services now on file 
in the office of the adjutant-general of the State are very imperfect and incom- 
plete, and can only be perfected by obtaining from the official records on file in 
the office of the Secretary of War of the United States such information as is 
necessary for their completion: Therefore, 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That the Senators and Representatives of this 
State in the Congress of the United States be, and hereby are, requested to en- 
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copies of all military records 


his State, at its expense. 
deavos to propane Xe ; rebellion on file in the office 


relating to New York volunteers in the war of 
of the Secretary of War of the United States and not on file in the office of the 
adjutant-general of this State ; and that the or of the State be, and hereby 
is, respectfully requested to communicate a Coy o this resolution to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from this State in the Congress of the United States. 


Brees CHAS. A. CHICKERING, Clerk. 


Is SENATE, May 1, 1884. 
Concurred in without amendment. 
a JOHN W. VROOMAN, Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 635) for the relief of Theodore C. Haw- 
kins, to ask that it be indefinitely postponed. A House bill on the same 
subject was referred to the Committee on Pensions, and a report was 
made favorable to the House bill. I therefore move the indefinite post- 
. ponement of the Senate bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PAUL STROBACH. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
who were directed by a resolution of the Senate of the 16th of April to 
inquire and report whether Paul Strobach, whose confirmation as mar- 
shal of the middle and southern judicial districts of Alabama was re- 
jected by the Senate, is now discharging the duties of that office, and 
‘whether he is entitled to execute the powers and duties of the office in 
place of M. C. Osborn, who was suspended by order of the President in 
the vacation of the Senate, to submit a report thereon. I think the re- 
port ought to be printed in the RECORD, so that it may be seen. I ask 
permission that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois asks that 
the report submitted by him be printed in the RECORD. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears no objection. The report will be placed on 
file and printed in the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, in response to the following resolution of the 
Senate, adopted April 16, 1884— 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 16, 1884. 


i Tha the Gommitise the Judiciary be directed to inquire and 
e Comm: on u uire and re- 
port whether Paul Strobach, whose confirmation as marshal of the middle and 
southern judicial districts of Alabama has been rejected by the Senate, is now 
assem ee | the duties of that office, and whether he is entitled to execute the 
wers and duties of such office in the place of M. C. Osborn, who wassuspended 
order of the President in the recess of the Senate. 
Attest: 


ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretary. 
lly reports: 


tatt of said resolution Paul Strobach was discha: the duties 
of the office of marshal for the middl cts of Ala- 


res] 


ie and southern judicial d 
a a hjer a designation by the President for that purpose madein March, A. 

This designation was made puraat to section 1768 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is in the following words : 

ka Banag any recessof the Senate the President isauthorized in his discretion 
to suspend any civil officer + soap by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, except judges of the courts of the United States, until the end of 
the next session of the Senate, and to d some suitable person, subject 
to be removed, in his discretion, by the designation of another to perform the 
duties of such suspended officer in the mean time; and the person so desig- 
nated shall take the oath and give the bond required by law to be taken and 
given by the suspended officer, and shall, during the time he performs the du- 
ties of such office, be entitled to the salary and emoluments of the office, no 
part of which shall belong to the officersuspended. The President shall within 
thirty days after the commencement of each session of the Senate, except for 
any office which in his opinon ought not to be filled, nominate persons to fill 
all vacancies in office which existed at the meeting of the Senate, whether tem- 

rarily filled or not, and also in the place of all officers suspended ; and if the 

te duringsuch session shall refuse to advise and consent to an appointment 

in the place of any suspended officer, then, and not otherwise,the President 

shall nominate another person as soon as practicable to the same session of the 
Senate for the office.” 

Mr. Osborn was appointed and commissioned marshal for that district by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, acri 16, 1850, 
for the term of four years, and at the time of the above-mentioned ion 
of Strobach the term of Osborn as such marshal had not expired. The desig- 
nation of Strobach was, therefore, in the opinion of the committee, in strict con- 
formity with law. 

On the 18th December, 1883, Strobach was nominated by the President for ap- 
painaen as marsha! in the place of Osborn, which nomination wasrejected by 

he Senate on the 5th February, 1834. Soon after the rejection of Strobach 
born, the suspended , applied to the district court forthe middle district 
of Alabama to be reinstated in the exercise of the duties of his office, which ap- 
plication the court, by a decision rendered on the 16th February, 1884, denied, on 
the ground that the rejection of Strobach by the Senate did notaffect the ques- 
tion of the suspension of Osborn nor the right of Strobach to continue to exer- 
cise the functions of the office at that time. 

The committee is of opinion that this decision of the district court was correct. 

The term for which Marshal Osborn was appointed expired on the 16th day 
of April, 18s. Thequestion whether Stro! was entitled,under the aforesaid 
designation, to continue to exercise the duties of the office after a vacancy oc- 
easioned by the expiration of Osborn’s term had occurred, has not been de- 
cided. The section of the Revised Statutes above set forth provides that the 
President may suspend a civil officer of this character (among others) until the 
end of the next session of the Senate,and may designate some suitable person 
to perform the duties of such suspended officer in the mean time. 

It does not in terms provide what shall be the consequence of the expiration 
of theterm of the o: suspended, nor does it provide for such a designation 
in the case of a vacancy. The committee is of opinion that, although the lan- 
guage of the act speaks of the suspension of the officer until the end of the next 
session of the Senate, in order to give these terms their natural and legal signifi- 
cance, the true construction of the act must be that the power of suspension can 
exist only so long as the legal term of the suspended officer continues, and that 


the official character of the suspended officer ceases to exist, either by 
ter) expiration of term, or otherwise, the suspension in both its legal and 
natural sense can no longer exist. And the committee is of opinion that inas- 
much as the designation of another person to perform the duties of the sus- 
pended officer depends upon the state of suspension continuing to exist, the legal 
termination of the suspension legally terminates the official rights and functions 
of the designated person. 

It follows from the foregoing considerations, in the pay of the committee, 
that Mr. Strobach was not, after the 16th day of April, 1884 (being the day of the 
termination of the official term of Osborn as marshal), legally entitled to exe— 
cute the powers ‘and duties of such office in the place of Osborn or under suck» 
di 


‘on. 
Boussi statute of the United States (Revised Statutes, section 793) provides 
t 


“In case of a vacancy in the office of the district attorney or marshal within 
any circuit, the circuit i asies of such circuit may fill the same, and the person 
appointed by him shall serve until an appointment is made by the President 

the appointee is duly qualified, and no longer.” 

In conclusion, the committee is of opinion that after the expiration of the term 
of Osborn and during the session of the Senate, no person can lawfully exer- 
cise the duties of that office until he shall have been apointed thereto either by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the cir- 
cuit justice of that circuit, in conformity with section 793 of the Revised Statutes, 

The committee appends hereto the letter of the Attorney-General to the Sen- 
ate in response to its resolution of inquiry, and a letter of the Attorney-General 
dated 6th May, 1884, to the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, on the same subject. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Sm: Iam in receipt of your telegrams of to-day, and to your first inquiry, 
Btrobach is nited 


cation I have from 


marshal. 
In reply to your second telegram, I would state that I am unable to furnish 
a copy of the dent’s order designating Mr. Strobachas marshal. An eni 


as E 
of the fact was made in this Department that such order was made by the 
dent and the date of it, and the original was sent to the judge of the district 


court for the said district for delivery n the official oath being taken and 
usual custom. 


shal is dated April 16, 1880, and that he took the oath of office A 1880, 
Saree erate: cl Baap Pr pean E e E Me, O eta a oriee Baia 


BENJAMIN HARRIS ge sees 


ttorney-General, 
Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 


United States Senate. 


Letter the Attorney-General, in to Senate resolution 
1 dyformation pedera i epg meen fr ne thas ook paraan Wists 
of Alabama. 


penned.” 1884, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
n 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, April 10, 1884, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 
In reply to the resolution of the United States Senate of April 1, 1884, I have 


the honor to state: 
1. That tbe question whether there now exists a vacancy in the office of 
United States m: for the middle and southern districts of Alabama isa 
mestion of law, which was 5 has been 


a oro the opinion of the court for the further information of the Senate. 


February 16, 1884. 

The said Paul Strobach was indicted in the circuit court forthe middle dis- 
trict of Alabama for making and presenting false claims againstthe United 
States and for perjury. 

I inclose a copy of the docket entries of said court respect: 

ments, showing the number of such indictments, the date of filing, and the dis- 
position of the cases. Four of the cases, namely, Nos, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1935 
— consolidated and tried together. The defendant was acquitted June 9, 


On December 17, 1883, I filed the opinion and order of which I inclose a copy. 
A copy of this was sent to the United States attorney for the middle and prs Al 
ern districts of on January 21, 1884. In accordance with it the remain- 
ing indictments against the said Paul Strobach were discontinued February 25, 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
*| BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
tterney-General. 


de 
3. 


ing these indict- 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, January 21, 1884. 
Str: Herewith I inclose the order of the Attorney-General in the matter of 
the prosecution of Paul Strobach for the presentation of alleged fraudulent ac- 
counts while wocon | as a special deputy marshal under George Turner. 
Very respectfully, 
8. F. PHILLIPS, 


Acting A’ 
Witu1aM H. Surra, Esq., 
United Attorney, Montgomery, Ala, 
The Strobach indictments— Attorney-General Brewster's reason for the nolprossing. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., December 17, 1883. 


Because of the outcry made by Mr.Strobach and the published statements that 
he had been persecuted, and because Mr. Strobach charged that he was prose- 
cuted maliciously by the ponera agent of this Departmentand theexaminersof 
the Department, and by the districtattorney in bama, Mr. William H.Smith, 
after the report of the district attorney as to the result of Mr. Strobach’s trial, 
and after the en i the stenographic notes of that trial, with the judge's 
charge, I directed . Blair, an t of Mr. Simons in the Court of Claims, 
and an officer of this Department, to make a most thorough investigation into 
the merits of the case, and for that purpose submitted all of those papers to him, 
with instructions to report to me in writing on them. Having examined the 
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matter, Mr. Blair reported that, in his opinion, Mr. Strobach ought to have been 
convicted, and also that the charges of persecution were not made good. 

Mr. Blair having reported, I then directed the sten phic notes of the trial, 
together with the charge of the Judge, tobe laid before Mr. Maury and Mr. Bent- 
ley, both of them responsible and high officials of the law in De ent, 
and required them (without disclosing to them my purpose or object or opinion 
to examine and report as to whether or not the verdict was a proper one, an 
they reported it was not a proper one, and in their opinion the dotendan’ ought 
to have been convicted on three at least of the four counts in the indictments. 
This being done, I sent Mr. Blair to Alabama to inquire into the merits not only 
of the case against Mr. Strobach but into the conduct of all the officers of the 
Department who had been accused by Mr, Strobach. Upon his return from 
Montgomery, having acquired a personal knowledge by personal inspection 
upon the ground, and by ingu from and of all who were there who knew 
of the whole matter, he continued of the same opinion, and reported that the 
verdiet was contrary to the evidence in the case, and that there should have 
been a conviction; and he likewise, in his report, exonerated the officers com- 
plained of, ially naming Mr. Cameron, the general nt of the Department. 

This all ng done from abundance of caution, I laid the whole matter before 
the Solicitor-General of the United States and Mr. Simons, the attorney for the 
De ent of Justice in the Court of Claims. They, too, examined the subject 
with care, and both agreed that the acquittal was contrary to the evidence, and 
that the man ought to have been convicted, and they further s and re- 
ported that there ought to be a trial upon some one of the pending indictments, 
even if it resulted in an acquittal, thinking that the ends of justice required that 


During these examinations I expressed to none of these gentlemen any opinion 
upon the subject, but I purposely abstained from even forming one. It is now 
my duty to pass upon it and I doso. It isplain tome that there could have been 
no malicious feeling toward this man, inasmuch as the officers who first investi- 

his accounts and d his offenses went to Montgomery in the ordi- 
nary course of their out without having any knowledge of him whatever, or 
of any one connected w th him, and never having been brought in contact with 
him until cee undertook the examination of those accounts. 

The general agent, too, was unacquainted with him, knew nothing of him or 
of an connected with him, and after the report made by the examiners, 
and after the district attorney had indicted him, was by my special order detailed 
to go to Montgomery and see to the prosecution of the complaints, being espe- 
ly cautioned in the first instance by me verbally, and then by telegraph and 
ps eit, to see that . Strobach was fairly tried, without any appearance of 
-official pressure or hostile feel: by the ass panes through its agents. 

The district ragen § refe the bills of indictment, having examined the 
subject, and the ury found them. man was tried, and during the 
course of the trial, and afterward, a great clamor was raised in his behalf, assert- 

that he was unjustly und wickedly prosecuted. Why he could have been 
unjustly and wickedly prosecuted I cannot see, There was no motive or pur- 
pose to answer that could have prompted any one of those who originated and 
conducted the prosecution. He was prosecuted as a legal necessity. It was the 
duty of the agents of the Department, having found these causes of original 
complaint, to gnarl them in the ordinary and orderly course of criminal litiga- 
tion, just as ot marshals have been pursued and punished. 

J do not believe that the charges preferred by Mr. Strobach against the two 
examiners and against the general agent are true. And I concur in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Blair upon this subject, a judgment derived from an actual investi- 
gation made by himself upon the spot, with all the means of knowledge that 
could be or ought to be procured for the purpose of arriving ata correct conclu- 
sion. He was inalructed by me specially in writing to uncover and expose any 
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act of oppression or malice toward Mr. Strobach that appeared to have been 

committed by any of these agents, or by the district attorney, and his report was 

= upon this subject. 
e 


istrict attorney having been charged with an unjust feeling against Mr. 
Strobach, I say that I have seen no evidence of it, 

Mr. Blair, as well as the district attorney of Alabama and his colleague, hav- 
ing expressed an opinion that the pending and untried bills, if tried, would re- 
sult in an acquittal; Mr. Blair, deriving his opinions from what he Jearned in 
Alabama, was convinced that while Mr. Strobach was marshal no other practi- 
cal result could be reached than an acquittal. In addition to that it has been 
su; in these various reports by these different officers that most of the 
chargesin these untried indictments were in effect disposed of in the trialalready 
had, and that the facts and the intent charged in these untried indictments as 
criminal acts were virtually passed on in the verdict already rendered. If that 
is so, it would be an imp: r thing to try them again, as it would be retrying 
a man upon eases of which he was acquitted. 

In view of all this, and to save great expense, I have concluded to direct that 
these cases be abandoned, seeing no practical result that would be answered by 
another trial, and thinking it would be improper, illegal, and unjast to try a man 
where there is even a doubt if the issue has not been determined in his favor in 
a former trial. 

It is said that Robert Barber ought to have been indicted with Mr. Strobach. - 
Assuming that to be so, Robert Barber, it appears, was not indicted because he 
was necessary asa witness, and the distgict attorney in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion used him for that purpose. This was proper and lawful. 

But the district mec ecm in my judgment, committed an act which he 
ought not to have done. bert Barber, it is admitted, was concerned in these 
transactions with Mr, Strobach, and had a guilty knowledge of all that was 
charged as guilty acts, and he has allowed him, notwithstanding that, to remain 
in his employment in his public office, meeega Zing blic business. That I object 
to, and I directed him to remove Robert Bar! rom any connection with that 
office. Icannot consent that a person who has been so compromised as Barber 
has been with these charges cha that the district attorney still maintains 
were true charges—shall be allowed in the remotest way to be associ with 
the district attorney’s office in the very district where the offenses were com- 
mitted, and I require the district attorney to remove him forthwith. The very 
fact of his being retained gives color to accusation that he had been shielded 
by the district attorney, who had a pu: in prosecuting Mr. Strobach, while 


he re Grane exonerated Mr. Barber, The district attorney no doubt permitted 
a kind feeling for Mr. Barbertorule him. He was reluctantto doa harsh thing; 
he intended to do no wrong. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
Attorney-Generat. 


P. S. This opinion and order was prepared on the I7th of December, 1883. I 
laid it aside for reflection and suspended action, and while I was absent on pub- 
lie business in New Orleans Mr. George Turner, representing Mr. Strobach, 
called on me recently, and on two occasions stated that my suspended action as 
to these pending bills of indictment stood in the way of the action of the Senate 
on Mr. Strobach's confirmation. Hearing this, I have again taken this up, and 
Ihave, with some misgivings, concluded to say I will order the indictments to 
be nolprossed. I do so because the district attorney’s convictions can not be 
had,and because, also, there is a doubt if the former trial did not dispose of 
toemi and to avoid expense in an experimental prosecution when it is my duty 


to uce expenses. 
BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER. 
JANUARY 19, 1884. 


Docket in the circuit court of the United States for the middle district of Alabama, May term, 1883. 


Style of cause. 


Attorneys. | 
United States attorney......! The United States vs. Paul Strobach, | 


WONG n anor seo son css sto 


Former pleadings and orders. 


Indictment for presenting false and fraudulent 
accountsagainst the United States. May 
11, 1883. nd filed same day. 

Indictment for presenting false and fraudulent 

accounts against the United States. Filed May 


Dises ccccanpeen posers pesare jool RNG DN; ROS nc vecaes ss pes ccs redee ero eters sen 


11, 1883. 
DO vnccecencvssesceeseesensreee| THE same, 1918... sso ses seoste -eeeeeeesereresee] SAME as next above... 
Diaan ..| The same, 1919.. „| Same as next above 
—— The same, 1920.. ..| Same as next above... Set 
bv OEE ESE et The same, 1921........00:.0.:0s:00e esses} Indictment for presenting false and fraudulent 


accounts against the United States. Filed May 

14, 1883. Bond filed same day. 
.| Same as next above.. Ta 
Same as next above.. 
Same as next above... 
Same as next above 
.| Indictment for presentin 
accounts nst the 
May 18, 1 


-| Same as next above............ Gorisse bso isses sosissssessrcso] 

Same as next above.. 

Same as next above.. 

Same as Next AbOvO.......sssssosossacsesssseasesseeseeess sesos 

Indictment for laSret. an 
accounts against the Un States. Filedthe 
22d May, 1883. Bond filed. 

Indictment for presenting false and fraudulent 
accounts against the United States. Filed the 
22d May, 1883. 

do... ee 

do. 


do... 
Indictment for perjury. 
Indictment for ing a 
- claim against the Government. Filed May 
, 1883. 
The same, 1988.. .........ccseecseseeeeeseseeese) Indictment for making a false and fraudulent 
ss against the United States. Filed May 


«| The same, 1922........... 
.| The same, 1923..... 
1924.. 


false and fraudulent 


DO inne sopose sos soissasn coasts O RA 


ti 


ssresessesenrseseeesseneenen 


zy F 


F 


IAEE o aes 
„do. 
„do 


= The same, 


.| a Same order. 


Orders and pleading at this term. 


May 14, 1883. Nolprossed by United States at- 
torney. (175, B. 4.) 


May 14,1883. Same order. (175, B. 4.) 


Same as next above. 


Same as next above. 

Same as next above. 

May 17, 1883. Demurrer to indictment sus- 
tained. (179, B. 4.) (180, B.4.) (181, B. 4.) 

May 17, 1883, Same order. (181, B, 4.) 

Same as next above. 


.| Same as next above. 


Same as next above. 
May 21, 1883. Motion tostrike indictment from 
the file overruled, and* case set for trial to- 


morrow morning, May 1883. Demurrer 

to indictment sustained. (187 B. 4; 189, B. 4.) 
May 22, same order. (190, B. 4. 
May 22, same order. (191, B. 4. 
.| May 22, same order, (191, B. 4. 


1883. Demurrer to indictment over- 
June 9, 1883, 


á Jury, and verdict not 
guilty. (210, B. 4.) 


May 28. On motion of his attorney, this case 
is consolidated with case No. 1981. (198, B. 4.) 


Consolidated with case No, 1931. (198, B. 4.) 


May same order. » (191, 
May 8, 
riled. 


‘| Consolidated with case No. 1931. (198, B. 4.) 


‘| a June 11, 1883. Consolidated with Nos. 1942, 


1943, 1944, 1945, B.A, 
aConsolidated wi Bas (221, B. 4.) 


aSame order. 221, B. 4. 
aSame order. (221, B. 4. 


1884. 
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In the district court of the United States for the middle district of Alabama, in the 
7 OANSET the marshalship forthe southern and middle districts of ma, 


Heard on motion of Matthias C. Osborn, former marshal, to be recognized and 
held by the court as now entitled to resume the duties of that office, 
BRUCE, J.: 

Matthias C. Osborn was nominated by the then Presidentof the United States 
to the Senate for the office of marshal of the middle and southern districts of Ala- 
bama, and was confirmed by the Senate in the year 1880. He qualified by taking 
the oath and giving the bond as required by law, and continued to hold and ex- 
ercise the duties of the office of United States marshal for the middle and south- 
ern districts of Alabama until the 17th day of March, 1883, when he was sus- 

nded from the office by the order of the President of the United States, and 

ul Strobach was designated to perform the duties of the office in the mean time. 

Paul Strobach qualified by giving the bond and taking the oath of office re- 
quired by law, and entered upon the discharge of the duties of the office, and has 
continued to discharge the duties of the office from that date until the present 
time. 

The suspension of Osborn and the designation of Strobach to perform the 
duties of the office occurred during the recess of the Senate, and the suspension 
of Osborn was on terms until the end of the next session of the Senate, and the 
designation of Paul Strobach was to perform the duties of the office in the mean 
time, subject to all the provisions of law applicable thereto. 

The President of the United States, within thirty days after the commence- 
ment of the present session of the Senate, in December last, nominated Paul 
Strobach to the Senate for the marshalship in the place of the suspended officer, 
Osborn, and on the 5th day of bgt ake month of February, 1884, the Senate 
rejected the nomination of Paul Strobach for the office to which the President 
= inora inated him to the Senate. 


refuse to 


advise and consent to an if See many in the place of any suspended 
officer, then, and not otherwise, the 


resident shall nominate another person 


rane g by the President to perform the duties of the o! 
m of Marshal Osborn. 

The President’s power to suspend is not questioned, and his power to make 
what is called a temporary appointment is not questioned. 

The first clause of section 1768 of the Revised Statutes provides: ‘ During any 
recess of the Senate, the President is authorized in his discretion to suspend any 
civil ofticer appointed by and with theadvice and consent of the Senate * * * 
until the end of the next session of the Senate, and to designate some suitable 

: rson * è 2 toperform the duties of such suspended officer in the mean 
me.” 

The statute then authorizes the President to suspend and make a temporary 
appointment until the end of the nextsession of the Senate, and he has done so, 

r. Strobach being that appointee, and he holds the office now under such ap- 

intment, 

P The Senate has not acted upon that temporary appointment, nor does it a 
pear that the Senate has any power or authority under seagate’ to act di y 
upon such temporary appointment or designation. True, if President nom- 
inates and the Senate confirms the nomination, then the person so nominated 
and confirmed to the office could qualify, take the office, and so cut short the 
term of the temporary appointee, and Mr, Strobach could not hold the office 
against such appointee, 

But Mr. Osborn does not stand in that position to the office, for though he has 
been nominated and confirmed to the office, yet he has also since then, and dur- 
ing a recess of the Senate, been suspended by the President of the United States 
from the office of marshal until the end of the present session of the Senate, and 
in dotas the President wasacting clearly within the authority conferred upon 
him by law. 


This power given by law to the President was no doubt given for good rea- 
sons, It will occur to any one ona moment's reflection that the of the 

ublic service might very often render it imperative that the President should 
Eyo and exercise such power; and under existing law the Senate, when it con- 
venes, has no more power or authority to act upon the President's order sus- 
pending an officer under section 1767 than it had to act upon the designation 
of the person by the President to perform the duties of the office in the mean 


time. 

The idea that seems to underlie the argument of counsel forthe motion isthat 
when the President suspénds an officer and makesa temporary appointment in 
the recess of the Senate, then upon the meeting of the Senate it must act upon 
such suspension and temporary appointment; and if the Senate declines con- 
currence in such suspension appointment, then the suspended officer forth- 
with resumes the functions of the office, and the temporary appointment is at 
once terminated. That is an error, perhaps a popular one, and may ger out 
of the fact that such was the provision of the first tenure-of-office act of Con; " 
approved March 2, 1867, But that act was materially modified and changed by 
a subsequent act of Congress approved April 5, 1869, which isthe law as we now 
have itin sections 1767, 1768, 1769 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

An examination of the act of April 5, 1869, shows that the clauses restrictive 
of the President's power in the act of March, 1869, were omitted from the later 
act, which does not provide that when the President suspends an officer and 
designates some suitable person to perform temporarily the duties of such 
office it shall be until the next meeting of the Senate and until the case shall be 
acted on by the Senate, but the language is until the end of the next session of 
the Senate; nor does the present act pogua the President within twenty days 
after the first day of the meeting of the Senate to report to the Senate such sus- 
pension, with the evidence and reasons for his action in the case; nor is it pro- 
vided in the present law that if the Senate shall refuse to concur in such sus- 
pension such officer so suspended shall forthwith resume the functions of his 
office, and the powers of the person so performing the duties in his stead shall 
cease 


These clauses restrictive of the President’s power, found in the first tenure-of- 
office act, were repealed by the latter act and are not now the law; and the 
original act was passed and subsequently modified and chan; for reasons 
pereen to those who were actors in or who may be students of the history of 

me. 

These acts to which reference has just been made are of comparatively recent 
date, and there is perhaps but little judicial authority upon their construction; 
but a number of authorities have been cited upon the power of the President 
under article 2, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States, which provides 
that “the President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall expire at 
the end of their next session.” 

Section 1769 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides: 

“The President is authorized to fill all vacancies which may happen during 
the recess of the Senate by reason of death or resignation or expiration of term 
beh eye by ting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 

m the: er.” 


The la used in the Constitution and in section 1769, in reference to the 
wer of the dent to fill vacancies, is very much the same language used 
n the act under consideration authorizing the President to make temporary 
opposes in cases of suspended officers. s 
he authorities on thissubject-—that is, the nature and duration of a temporary 
appointment made by the dent to fill a vacancy—are, that a commission 
issued by the President during a recess of the Senate continues until the end of 
the next session of Congress, unless sooner determined by the President, even 
though the person commissioned shall have been in the mean time nominated 
5 the dent to the office and his nomination rejected. (United States vs. 
poeira 9 Wheaton, 721; Issac Hill, 2 Opin. Att'y Gen’l U. S., 336; 
vs. O'Neil, 8 Inter. Rev. Record, 137; Ex-parte Hennen, 13 Peters, 230.) 
It is said this is not a vacancy, and it is true that it is not a vacancy in the ab- 
solute sense, such as results from the death, resignation, or expiration of term 
ted by section 1769 of the 


of office of the incumbent of the office, as contempla: 
Roy payee suspensi f fficer there ii ci the bap- 
n a case o ion of an o are contingencies upon 
ng of which the suspended officer may resume the duties of the office, that 
where Senate fails or refuses consent and advice to the nomination for 
office made by the President, and if this failure or refusal continues until the 
end of the session, and the former incumbent's time has not then expired, he 
will then, and not till then, resume the dities of the office. 

Whether it be a Masson ther peer by the death, resignation, or expiration of 
term of office of the incumbent of the office, or whether it be a suspension ofan 
officer by the President under section 1769, in either case the duration of the 
temporary appointment is the same; it is to the close of the session of the Sen- 
ate, subject, as we have seen, to a concurrence of opinion and action by the 
President and the Senate, by the nomination and confirmation of a person other 
than the rejected nominee to the position. 

Some confusion arises because the same 


designated for the temporary 
appointment was in this case nominated to 


the Senate for the permanent ap- 
po tment; but suppose the President, after having p paaie Be: Strobach 
or the tempora: spootninent, had nominated Mr. T. for the permanent ap- 
er. and the Senate had rejected Mr. T. just as it has rejected Mr. Stro- 


h for the permanent appointment, could it be held that the rejection by the 
Senate of Mr. T. for the permanent appointment affected the porary ap- 
pointment of Mr, Strobach? 


To ask the court to terminate the temporary appointment of Mr. Strobach 
because the United States Senate has zejostad him for the permanent appoint- 
ment is to ask the court to act without ee oa Se ie PrO, not 
only to do that, but alsoto terminate the n of Mr, Osborn and author- 
ps im to resume the duties of the office, which is equally without the authority 
of law. S 

The answer to all that is that the President of the United States has, for rea- 
sons which the court will presume to have been sufficient, suspended Mr, 
Osborn until the close of the present session of the Senate, and has d 
Mr. Strobach as a suitable person to perform the duties of the office in the mean 


time, b 
The case of Embry (100 U. S.) is relied on by both sides in support of their re- 
spective positions, 

That case is not conclusive here, because the question here was not involved 
and barely touched upon in the opinion of the court. 

The result of these views is that the motion is denied. 


Attest: 
Dated this áth day of April, A. D. 1884. 
SEAL.) J. W. DIMMIOK, Clerk. 


BILI INTRODUCED, 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2197) granting a pension to Mi- 
chael Lane; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no ‘‘ concurrent or other 
resolutions” that order isclosed. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
Calendar under Rule VIII. 

The bill (S. 1017) to prohibit the mailing of newspapers and other 
publications containing lottery advertisements, and prescribing a pen- 
alty for the violation of the same, was announced as first in order on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. JACKSON. We shall hardly have time to consider the bill this 
morning before the Senate will be compelled to adjourn to tako pare in 
the ceremonies of the day. I su; that it go over until Monday 
without losing its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope that the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be agreed to, and that the bill may retain its place on 
the Calendar and go over until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that this order of business be passed over, retaini 
its place on the Calendar where it nows stands. Is there objection 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. ~ 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What has become 
of the shipping bill ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question on the shipping bill 
was, by unanimous consent, yesterday postponed until Monday next 
at 2 o’clock, to stand as the unfinished business at that time. 

Mr. HOAR. I was not present when that consent was given. 


ABBY P. ARNOLD. 


The bill (S. 764) granting an increase of pension to Abby P, Arnold 
was announced as in order on the Calendar. ` 

Mr. COCKRELL, That bill is reported adversely. I object toit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that there 
was an agreement that this bill should stand until the return of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

a COCKRELL. All right, then; I have no objection to let it 
stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, retain- 
ing its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
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PUYALLUP RRANCH OF NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


Mr. CONGER. At what time would the resolution which went over 
at the close of the morning hour yesterday come up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According tothe understanding of 
the Chair, by the force of the new rules, after it had been objected to one 
day and had gone over, remaining on the desk of the presiding officer, and 
laid before Senate on the next day, and then having been displaced 
and not taken up again before 2 o’clock of that day, it goes on the Cal- 
endar of General Orders, where it now is, like any other case on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. CONGER. On this Calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the General Calendar. 

Mr. CONGER. And will not come up this morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will not come up unless by a vote 


of the Senate to take it up. A motion to take it up at any time before 


2 o’clock is in order. 

Mr. CONGER. The reason why I inquired is that I shall be absent, 
and I wish to be here when the resolution is taken up. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will say to the Senator that it will not be 
moved until Monday. 

Mr. CONGER. Very well. 


PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. BLAIR. As there seems to be nothing that any one is inclined 
to take up this morning on account of the limited time, I suggest that 
we go through the Calendar with reference to ion cases, and con- 
sider the unobjected pension cases. There are but few of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed seriatim to the consid- 
eration of the ion cases reported favorably and now on the Calendar. 

Mr. ELL. And unobjected to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And not objected to. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair, hears none. The first ion case on the Calen- 
dar reported favorably will now be laid before the Senate. 


SAMUEL C. WRIGHT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that we begin where we left off before. 
We went partly over the pension cases once before. Let the call begin 
where it was left off before. 

Mr. BLAIR. The first I observe is Order of Business 506. There 
may be one earlier. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order of Business 506, being House 
bill No. 2267, is at this moment thought to be the first case. 

The bill (H. R. 2267) granting an increase o paein to Samuel C. 
Wright was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension-roll the nameof Samuel C. Wright, late a sergeant 
of Company E, Twenty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, at 
the rate of $40 per month, instead of $24 per month, which he has 
heretofore been receiving. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there a report in that case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The, Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. BLAIR 
April 22, 1884: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2267) grant- 
ing an eee ot) pension to Samuel C. Wright, have considered the same, and 
The rincipal facts in the as shown by the rs before the committee, 
P pa forth in the $ 7 mmittee on Invalid Pen- 


made : 
t enlisted at Plymouth, Mass., May 6,1861,into an unat- 
tached company, which afterward wasattached to the Twenty-ninth Massachu- 
setts Infantry, and lettered E. He was discharged February 3, 1 serving some 
peated grad and nine months. The history of this soldier discloses a list of 
wounds and casual the effects of which, increasing with years, render him 
at the present time unfit for and unable to perform any manual labor. 

“ His record shows that he was wounded in the head at White Oak Swamp, 
Jan 30, 1862, by a ep bg of shell. He was next wounded at Antietam, 
in r 17,1862, in the left leg,at knee, while volunteering with some sixty 
others to pull down the fence previous to the charge into the “Cornfield,” so 
called; and though told by his officers to go to the hospital, refused so to do, 
and kept with his regiment, receiving treatment from the surgeon of the regi- 


ment. 

“In June, 1863, he became worn down by hard marching and fell by the road- 
side unconscious, from which condition he did not recover until some two weeks 
after, when he found himself in Overton hospital, Tennessee, sick with typhoid 
fever, from the effects of which he has never fully recovered. 

“In r, 1863, while returning to his regiment from Overton hospital, and 
while in line of duty he was run over by a six-mule team and army- m near 
Camps Nelson and Dick Robinson, which broke the bones and cords of the left 
foot, injuring him also internally, and from the effects of which he is lame to- 
day, besides being compelled to wear a truss for support of his bowels. He was 
next wounded at Cold bor in the left arm by a rifle ball, and was treated at 
his regiment by the su n, 

“At the (cater “Battle of the Mine’ he was wounded ya by a rifle-ball, 
which destroyed right eye, the ball passing through to the back of his head, 
was left for dead on the field, and so reported. (See Adjutant-General’s report 
Massachusetts three years’ volunteers.) He was taken from the mine on a 
stretcher to his home, and was in bed under the doctor's care for eighteen months 
of the next two years, spending in that time $2,000 for physicians, surgeons, and 

in the endeavor to save his other eye. 

“ He is borne on the pension-roll at $24 per month (certificate No. 3469), which 
he felt was not commensurate with his increasing disability. He applied foran 

which was rejected for the reason that he was receiving the full 
amount he was entitled to under the law. 

“In February, 1882, he had a partial stroke of paralysis (certificate of doctor 


filed) on the left side, rendering his leg almost useless, and since which time he 
has been Lome prey to accept a minor position from that in which he had been 
employed and at a loss of r year to him, and that the ex 4 he now per- 
forms is one requiring but one rin writing per day,and which he only suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing by the peoe effort on his part, sometimes 
pelled, as to by those in the office with him, to lie down sev 
while doing the hour’s work required in making his return, such is his 
suffering from his wound in head. 

“ The evidence in this case is, namely : 

** Dr. Underwood reports: ‘Claimant unable to do any labor.’ 

Po perea wich te ple, " through the brain to back of crani 

$ en! mple, ugl n o um 
whence it was extracted pple, passing i wound. Loss of right eye. Wound 
occasi opens to discharge small pieces of bone. The least effort is at- 
in head, and a continuance of effort increases the se- 
until partial loss of use of limbs results, with confusion of intellect. 
n from a strictly quiet life is followed by suffering.’ 

“The board of examining surgeons at Boston, Mass., certifies : 

“* He has practically loss of right eye, and deficient vision of left eye. Itis 
impossible to rate separately the eye and wound of the head, as they were both 
caused by same ball. 

“It seems that he is estopped under the law from receiv: 
month, forthe reason that while A meg as disabled for performance of manual 
labor he does do light work requiring but one hour per day, but accomplished 
with great pain and suffering, and which he is required to do by force of cir- 
cumstances to obtain subsistence for his wife and family. 
heaven is a copy of a letter of Brig. Gen. Joseph H. Barnes, former com- 


mander of Sergeant Wright's a. 
satisfi gcenn and one 
e 


more than $24 per 


** Your committee are this is a most deservin; 
which it is impossible to do justice to under existing laws. therefore 
recommend the passage of the bill, with an amendment to substitute ‘forty 
dollars’ instead of fifty per month, as printed in the bill.” 


Certificate of Dr. J. H. Barnes. 


This is to certify that Samuel O. Wright served in the Twenty-ninth Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry during the war of the rebellion. 

His record in the Army was peculiarly eventful and honorable. He entered 
the service in the month of May, 1861, and was discha' in March, 1865, serv- 
ing continuously in one regiment nearly four years. e partici in many 
of the most important cam; of the war; was present at the four famous 
sieges of Richmond, Vicksburg, Knoxville, and Petersburg, and was e 
in twenty-one pitched battles. He was four times wounded in action, namely, 
at the battle of White Oak Swamp, in head by a shell; at Antietam, in leg 
shell; at Cold Harbor, in arm bya rifle-shot; and atthe battle of the mine, very 
badly in the hoad by a rifle-shot. Here he was left on the field for dead, and 
was so officially reported. His wounds, which are plainly visible, still cause 
him much suffering. 

He was twice promoted for ow rman ale action, and he certainly was in every 
res one of the very best soldiers in the Army, brave, faithful, and reliable 
under all circumstances, andalways promptand cheerful in the performance of 
any duty, however hazardous or uous. 

uring the ter portion of Mr. Wright's term of service, and in each of the 
battlesin which he was wounded, I commanded the regiment in which heserved, 
and have therefore an intimate personal knowedge of his entire record in the 
Army, and I do not hesitate to say that whatever credit is to be awarded to the 
best soldiers of the Republic, or whatever consideration they are to receive, be- 
longs in the fullest sense to him. 
J. H. BARNES. 


Your committee have also before them testimonals from prominent citizens 
where claimant resides, showing that this is a very meritorious claim, and rec- 
ommend the of the bill. 

The actual disabilities of this soldier are of so high ad 
sider the rate of $40 per month no more than is just, 
and meritorious conduct shown by his record. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ERASTUS W. BABSON. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that on page 13 of the Calendar, Orders of Business 
405, 406, and 407, are pension cases with favorable reports. The Chair 
understands they have been once reached under a former call of pension 
cases and were then objected to. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to desire them to be passed over on his reservation ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I asked that we might go on from the point we 
commenced and get through with the bills to which there is no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Order of Business 406, being Senate bill 772, was not 
objected to, as I understand. There is no minority report and no ob- 
jection on the part of the committee. It is a unanimous report, and 
I move to take it up, omitting the other two cases where there was a 
minority report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous understanding, as 
the Chair stated, was that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
pension bills on the Calendar in their order, such as were not objected 
to and were favorably reported. The Chair called attention to these 
bills from the circumstance that the Chair understands from the clerks 
that each one of these three bills had been previously laid before the 
Senate and objected to. 

Mr. BLAIR. Had the consideration of Senate bill 772 been objected 
to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chief Clerk. 

Mr. BLAIR, 
mous report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The minute made on the bill at the 
time shows that some Senator objected to its consideration and it went 
over. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iask unanimous consent to take up that case. I am 
not aware of any real objection to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 772) granting a pension to Erastus 
W. Babson. It directs the Secretary of the Interior to place on the pen- 


that we con- 
ve of the gallant 


So the Chair understands from the 


I hardly think that is correct, because it is a unani- 


1884. 
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sion-roll the name of Erastus W. Babson, late a private in Company A, 
Twelfth Rhode Island Volunteers. 
Mr. ALLISON. Let the report be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the following report, submitted 
by Mr. BLAIR March 24, 1884: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 772) grantinga 


pension to Erastus W. Babso: , and re 

he claimant, 5 isted in ste peas | A, Twelfth Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteers, September 24, 1862, and served until discharged, July 
29,1863. He applied for a pension, alleging that at or near Live 1 Point, 
Maryland, about December 7, 1862, he was ruptured in left side while on a long 
the mud from Camp Casey, near Fairfax Seminary, to Freder- 
icksburg. He was armorer, with the wagons containing ammunition and army 
Koron and incurred the disability in helping to lift the army wagons out of the 


mud. 

The claim was rejected by the Pension Office because the records of the War 
De enf fail to show the existence of hernia in the service, and the-parol 
evidence was deemed insufficient to establish origin in line of duty. 

The claimant on oath all that he was a sound man when he enlisted, and 
this is corroborated by Dr. Sumner, who knew him forfive genres ‘or to 
enlistment, had prescribed for him, and knows he had no rupture ; also by two 
acquaintances, who had worked with him and one of whom had been in bathing 
with him; also by the captain of his company, and two comrades who had oppor- 
tunities of knowing the facts before and after his enlistment. 

The claimant swears that he incurred a rupture as above stated; that he was 
treated by Surgeons Carpenterand King, but was notin a hospital, and that he got 
along as he could tilla year after his di , when his hernia grew worse, 
and eS then consulted physicians and has since been treated and worn a truss, 

Surgeon Carpenter is dead. Surgeon King makes affidavit that he remembers 
treating Babson for some injury in his tent about February, 1863, but has no re- 
cord of and can not remember what it was. That is the extent of the medical evi- 
dence to oraa in line of duty. 

Corporal linghast, of claimant’s company, tented with him, and remem- 
bers that about December 7, 1862, after a long march through the mud, claimant 
showed afliant a rupture in left side of abdomen incurred on said march. Til- 
linghast was not with Babson on the march, but knows he must have incurred 
the rupture at that time. Comrade Thurber distinctly remembers that one 
night, about December 7 or 9, before reaching Frederi urg, claimant, who 
was tenting with him, complained for the first time of a strain, and that he felt 
a ghg way" in the lower part of the belly, and with his hands on that part 
said he was " busted up.” Comrade Richards swears that in the latter of 
December, 1 after the battle of Fredericksburg, claimant told him t he 
had a rupture in the left side, incurred on the march just before that battle, and 
showed a swelling of unnatural Bont cog a on the left lower side of the belly, 
Comrade Leach was detailed to t Babson as armorer about the last of De- 
cember, 1862, and was then shown the rupture and told it was incurred on the 
hard, muddy march just before the battle of Fredericksburg, which he believes, 
as he knew claimant since and before his enlistment. 

Two physicians testify to treating the claimant since March, 1880, for hernia, 
left side, which disables him from manual labor in a large degree. The exam- 
ining rated his disability in 1881 at one-half. 

The Pension Office, not satisfied with the proof submitted, detailed a special 
examiner in April, 1883, to proceed to the home of the claimant and examine 
fully into the case in order to determine its merits. A large amount of testi- 
Eog wastaken, and the examiner concluded his report by saying : 

“ If Mr. Tillinghast, whose reputation for truth is well vouched for, on cross- 
examination sustains all that he has said in his afidavit, I shall be of opinion 
that the case should be admitted.” 

Mr. pie ogee living at a distance, was cross-examined by another t 
very critically, and admitted that he did not see the breach until about the time 
they were discharged, but did see it then. Otherwise his former evidence was 
not materially impeached, and his utation for truth is admitted to be good. 

Since the rejection by the Pension Office, the affidavit of Colonel Browne, of 
claimant's regiment, was filed, in which he states as follows: 

“I remember that soon after our arrival at Falmouth, opposite Fredericks- 
burg, Va., about Deceniher 9, 1862, claimant came to me and complained that he 
had ruptured himself on the march from Washington there, and I referred him 
to Surgeon Carpenter. Babson, being so faithful and useful a man, I inquired 
of Surgeon Carpenter (who is now dead) about Babson's complaint, and the sur- 
geon told me that Babson had ruptured himself and that Í must favor hi 
which Ididafter that, I remember these facts distinctly, because I was troubl: 
lest I should lose Babson’s services in taking care of the arms of the as epee 
* + * I feel ifany one is entitled to a pension on account of faithful and 
ewe services and disabilities incurred in the Army, Babson ought to 

ve one,” 

Your committee are of the opinion that the evidenco satisfactorily shows that 
the claimant contracted the disability, which still continues, in the service and 
at ges of duty, and therefore report k the bill with the recommendation that 

o pass, 


Before the reading was concluded, 

Mr. HOAR. I inquire whether it is n: toread the report fur- 
ther? Does the Senator from Iowa care about hearing the evidence 
upon which the Committeeon Pensions unanimously found that a man 
had not a certain disorder before he entered the service? That is all 
there is in the report. 

ME DOAR I ten he tartar mada 

r 8 that further ing of the report be 
dispensed with. =F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hawtey in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Iowa waives a further call forthe reading. 

Mr. GROOME. I move to add to the bill the words ‘‘and pay him 
a pension from and after the of this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no objection to adding those words except 
that they are unnecessary. There is a general law which provides that 
a bill passed in this way takes effect from its passage. If the Senator 
thinks it important, there is no objection, as it is a Senate bill, and 
amending it will not occasion any delay. 

Mr. GROOME. Itis CEAO nearly always done, and I think it 
most prudent to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


march throw 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and 

Mr. BLAIR subsequently said: I desire to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill (S. 772) granting a pension to Erastus 
W. Babson was s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered; or does the Senator desire to have the question taken now? 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish simply to enter the motion. I will state the 
reason of it to bethat I find on examining the RECORD that the objection 
made the other day was by myself. The name was not familiar to me, 
and I forgot that I had made the objection. It was by reason of the 
death of the applicant that objection was then made, and the bill was 
postponed in order that it might perhaps be amended by substituting 
the name of the wife. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be en- 
tered. 

A. M. WILSON. 


Mr. BLAIR. The next in order is Senate bill 282, being Order of 
Business 508. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 282) granting a pension to A. M. Wilson. It proposes to place 
on the pension-roll the name of A. M. Wilson, father of James Wilson, 
deceased, late a private in the Fourteenth Regiment of Kansas Vol- 
unteer Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


N. J. INGERSOLL. 
Mr. BLAIR. The next is Order of Business 509, being Senate bill 
670. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 670) granting an increase of pension to N. J. Ingersoll. It pro- 
vides that N. J. Ingersoll, late of Company F, Forty-eighth Illinois 
Volunteers, now receiving a pension of $50 per month for disease of the 
spine which renders him utterly helpless, shall receive in lieu thereof 
the sum of $72 per month. 

It is further provided that N. J. Ingersoll shall be paid the difference 
between $72 per month and the amount already received by him from 
the 17th of June, 1878, to the time of the taking effect of the act, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to add to section 1 the words: 

The increase herein provided for to take effect from the pagsage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

FRANK GRAY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1339) granting a pension to Frank Gray. It provides for plac- 
ing on the pension-roll the name of Frank Gray as of the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ishould like to hear the report read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. SLATER 
April 25, 1884: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1339) ting 
a pasean to Frank Gray, having examined the same, beg leave to submit the 
following seporsi 
That Frank Gray was some time in September, 1864, ordered before a board 
of officers at Lexington, Ky., for examination asto his qualification for appoint- 
ment as an officer of United States Colored Troops; that he was examined and 
for an appointment as a captain; that a certificate was duly issued and 
jorwarded to Adjutant-General L. Thomas, requesting the issue of a commission. 
That he was at once ordered by General Burbridge to duty on his staff, and 
accompanied him in an expedition from Lexington, Ky., into the State of Vir- 
en ana did not return until January, 1865, by reason of which he failed to 
actually receive his commission until after the disability complained of had 
been received. 

A report from the Adjutant-General’s Office shows the following as to the 
service of Frank Gray in the Army: 

“1. $S; Order No.55,of November 6, 1864, military district of Kentucky 
robe: Major-General Burbridge, commanding), directing Lieut. F. Gray, United 

Colored parece! to proceed to Frankfort, Ky., on special duty, for which 
he had received verbal instructions. The Quartermaster’s Department was di- 
rected to furnish transportation; Lieutenant Gray to return as soon as practi- 


cable. 

“2. Letter from Brevet Major-General Burbridge, commanding military Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, dated November 12, 1864, addressed to Brig. Gen. L. Thomas, 
Adjutant-General, United States Army, aieea that Frank Gray, citizen, 
who had passed a favorable exami on before the board for the position, be 
appointed a second lieutenant, 

“3.8 Order No. 2, of January 10, 1865, issued by Adjutant-General Thomas 
at Louisville, Ky., announcing the A EES of Frank Gray, citizen, as 
captain One hundred and twenty-fourth United States Colored Infantry.” 

“4. Theacceptance of said appointment by Gray, dated at Lexington, Ky., Jan- 

19, 1865, — inclosing his oath of office executed at Lexington on 27th 
anuary, be 

The petitioner (Frank Gray) was mustered into service as captain One hun- 
dred twenty-fourth Uni States Colored Troops January 24, 1865, to date 
January 21, 1865, and was discharged by special orders of March 17, 1865, on tender 
of resignation. 


* . * * . * 
“It would appear from the record that he was notin the military service ofthe 


of 
si 
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United States at the date of his alleged injury, and that any service rendered on 
the staff of General Burbridge prior to January 21, 1865, wasasa volunteer aid, 
in anticipation of the appointment for which he had been recommended. His 


employment on duty, however, of which there is no record, 
would have been in direct violation of General Orders No. 12, of 1862, from the 
headquarters of the Arm. 


The disability for which a pension is claimed is inguinal hernia, contracted 
in line of duty in the month of November, 1864, while on detached duty as aid 
to General Burbridge, caused by the falling of his horse while descending a 
steep and rocky hill, he, Gray, falling beneath his horse. 

The injury being of a private nature, he did not go to hospital or secure medi- 
cal treatment at the time, but fitted a truss himself, but soon found that the 
injury was of such a character as to unfit him for duty, and for this reason he 

ed his commission in the following March. 

General Burbridge confirms Gray’s statement of the fall of his horse, he 
(Burbridge) being present and assisted Gray to extricate himself beneath his 
fallen horse. The evidence is quite full that Gray wasa sound and healthy man 
when he entered the service, and a fair consideration of the evidence satisfies 
fad pear 5 aged that the disability from which Gray is now suffering resulted 


His claim was rejected by the Pension Bureau because it did not appear from 
the record that he was in the military service of the Government. This is tech- 
nically correct, but the facts show that this occurred by reason of Gray’s obedi- 
ence to the order of his superior, General Burbridge ordering him on detached 
duty, by reason of which he was prevented from receiving his commission and 
from being technically mustered into the service. He was in the actual mili- 
tary service of the Government when he received his disability, and which, by 
reason of this technicality, occurring in the way stated, the Pension Bureau 
properly rejected his claim for a pension. 

our committee are of the opinion that his case comes within the spirit of the 
law, and therefore recomm that the bill do pass. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
Mr. GROOME. I move to add to the bill the words— 


And pay him a pension from and after the passage of this act. 


Mr. HARRISON. There is no objection to that. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
UNVEILING OF MARSHALL STATUE. 


Mr. INGALLS. In pursuance of a previous order the Senate was to 

* proceed at 1 o’clock to attend the exercises in commemoration of the 

late Chief-Justice John Marshall. Iwould toavoid confusion, 

as the exercises are to commence promptly at 1, that perhaps the order 
of execution had better be made now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves 
that the Senate now proceed, in substantial accordance with the former 
order of the Senate, to the place of the ceremonies named by him. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORRILL. Arewe toreturn here, or is there to be an adjourn- 
ment of the Senate from this hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate under its order will re- 
turn here, when a motion to adjourn will be in order, the Chair thinks. 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. the Senate, preceded by the 
Secretary and Sergeant-at-arms and headed by the President pro 
tempore, proceeded to the place selected for the ceremonies of the day, 
in the grounds west of the Capitol, where the following programme 
was carried out: 

ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF JOHN MARSHALL, 
LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE UNITED STATES, ON SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1884. . 
Music: Marine Band. 
Prayer: Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Richmond, Va. 
Music. 
Address: The Chief-Justice. 
Music. 
Oration: William Henry Rawle, esq., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Music. 
Benediction. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


The Senate returned to its Chamber, and the President pro tempore 
resumed the chair at 2 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was sarees to; and (at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, May 12, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
roved. 
. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the American 
Medical Association, praying that proper provision be made for the pre- 
vention of epidemic diseases in the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented the memorial of James H. Williams and 17 others, 
residents of Rockingham, Vt., remonstrating against the establishment 
of a governmental telegraphic system; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. PENDLETON. I present resolutions of the Board of Trade and 
Transportation of Cincinnati, Ohio, setting forth— 

Thata sufficient and well-equipped navy is of indispensable necessity to our 
nation; that security to our commercial interests abroad and the safety of our 
seaboard cities in case of war demand it; that our country is abundantly able 
to bear the necessary expense of construction and armament; that not the 
strength of European navies nor the plethora of the Treasury but our own 
safety and protection are the object and measure of an American navy, and that 
wise economy and regard for our national reputation demand that an Ameri- 
can navy, while it may be small in comparison with the great navies of Europe, 
should be the best in construction and the most complete and formidable in its 
means of offense and defense. 


I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Naval 


The motion was to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I presenta petition of the president of the Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, the president of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Board of Trade, and the president of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Indus- 
trial Exposition for this year, praying the passage of a bill in aid of the 
exposition at New Orleans, and saying that it will be greatly for the 
interests of all the Mississippi Valley. I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented a memorial of M. H. Bartelson Post, 
No. 407, Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, remon- 
strating against the of House bill 6535, known as the Warner 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Labor, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a petition of the Columbia phical Union, No. 101, 
of Washington, D. C., praying that an itional number of copies of - 
the report of testimony as to the relations between labor and capital 
taken before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor be printed; 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Board of Trade 
and Transportation, praying that better protection to American shippers 
of merchandise to foreign ports be secured, and that Senate bill 1926, 
or House bill 5797, providing such protection, be passed; which was- 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the memorial of many residents of the city 
and county of Worcester, Mass. (among the names attached to the me- 
morial are the names of C. F. Washburn, one of the pase ja of a 
large wire establishment; John S. Baldwin, the publisher proprie- 
tor of the Worcester Spy; and many of the principal merchants, pro- 
fessional men, and manufacturers, some hundred or two in number all 
told), remonstrating against the enactment of any measure relating to 
the telegraph which shall increase the number of public officials or es- 
tablish a governmental monoply of the telegraph business, or which 
shall employ the functions of Government to destroy the property of 
individuals who have embarked in legitimate enterprise to provide 
ample facilities for the public accommodation; and setting forth also 
that they believe the interests of the people will be better conserved by 
leaving this branch of commercial business free to the competition of 
private enterprise. These persons are very large users of the telegraph. 
They are men engaged in a great variety of businesses, and the character 
of the gentlemen whose names are signed to the memorial is a warrant 
that they have no selfish interest in the matter; and they are persons. 
whose judgment as to the public interest is entitled to the very great- 
est respect in regard to a measure of this kind, which they thoroughly 
understand. 

I move the reference of the memorial to the Committee on Post-Offi- 
ces and Post-Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that similar 

pers have been laid upon the table, that committee having reported 
a bill upon the subject. However, the Chair will refer the memorial 
if the Senator from Massachusetts desires it. 

Mr. HOAR. Itmay be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will be laid upon the: 
table. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of a large number of business men 
of Providence, R. I., praying for the continuance of the present fast 
mail train between New England, New York, and the South; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present a memorial of citizens of Pittsford, Mon- 
roe County, New York, remonstrating against the enactment of any 
measure relating to the telegraph which shall increase the number of 
public officials, or which shall employ the functions of Government to 
destroy the property of individuals who have embarked in legitimate 
enterprise to provide ample facilities for the public accommodation. 
As the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads have reported the 
bill in reference to this matter, I move that the memorial lie on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. ’ 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of the Moline Water-power 
Company, of Moline, Il., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the completion of the Water-power Canal at the Rock Island arsenal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MORRILL presented the petition of Zenas C. Robbins, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying reimbursement for expenses incurred by him for 
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the public as register of wills for the District of Columbia; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROOME presented the petition of Robert B. Frazier and 63 
other citizens of Maryland, resident in Cecil County, praying that lib- 
eral appropriations be made for the support of Indian schools and for 
the supply of those engaged as teachers therein; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Iam directed by the Committeee on the Judiciary, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 215) to prohibit clerks of the Federal 
courts from collecting fees in any common-law action, for copying the 
papers filed in such cause in a book styled ‘‘ the final record,” and for 
other purposes, to report it adversely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minnesota de- 
sire to have the bill placed on the Calendar? 

Mr. McMILLAN. In theabsence of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] perhaps it had better be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. GARLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2154) to prevent the acquisition of real property by 
aliens, and for other purposes, asked to be discharged from its farther 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands; 
which was to. . 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4689) for the relief of Eliza W. Pat- 
terson, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


SUBSIDY BONDS TO PACIFIC RAILROADS, 


Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported the 
following resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to: 
Committee on the Judiciary, cha: with the consideration 


Resolved, That the rged 
of the bill (S. 1178) “to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction 


of a railroad and oy ee line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 

and to secure to the vernment the use of the same for postal, aniar and 
other purposes, approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act approved July 2, 
1864, and also an act ap) roved May 7,1 both in amendment of said first- 
mentioned act; to provide for a settlementof the claims growing out of the issue 
of bonds to aid in the construction of said railroads,and to secure to the United 
States all indebtedness of the com jes therein mentioned,” be, and it hereby 
is, authorized to inquire into the and Lenape the affairs to which said 
bill relates and concerning the execution of the act of May 7, 1878, entitled “An 
act to alter and amend the act entitled ‘An act to aidin the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean and to 
secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862," and also to alter and amend the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1 inamendmentof said first-named act; and thatsaid 
committee have power to send for persons and papers. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2198) for the relief of Joanna 
Barry; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
rs, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ~ 
r. LAPHAM introduced a bill (S. 2199) for the relief of Jacob 
Behel; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2200) to place the name of R. 
W. Duncan on the pension-roll; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S. 2201) granting a pension to 
Samuel Davidson; which was read by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2202) ting a pension to Alice War- 
field; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2203) to donate a cemetery site on 
the public lands to the city of Kirwin, in the State of Kansas; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 85) relative to 
the registry of deaths, births, and marriages; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Select Committee to make provision for 
taking the Tenth Census and ascertaining the result thereof. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A mi from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its di ment to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 1015) for the relief of Fitz- 
John Porter, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. H. W. 
SLOCUM of New York, Mr. ©. H. MorGan of Missouri, and Mr. G. W. 
STEELE of Indiana managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3967) for 
the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, to prevent the ex- 
portation of diseased cattle, and to provide means for the suppression 
and extirpation of pleuro-pnenmonia and other contagious diseases 
among domestic animals; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
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Mr. WILLIAM H. HATCH of Missouri, Mr. G. G. DIBRELL of Tennes- 
see, and Mr. JAMES WILSON of Iowa managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (S. 1369) to prevent and punish the counterfeiting within the 
United States of notes, bonds, or other securities of foreign govern- 
ments; and 

A bill (S. 316) granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 392) granting a pension to Mrs. Charles B. Caddy; 

A bill (H. R. 1396) granting a pension to Frederick Wilhelm, late a 
sergeant of Company L, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cay- 


H. R. 1751) for the relief of William R. Browne; 
H. R. 1970) for the relief of Mrs. Alice T. Sherwood; 
. R. 1977) for the relief of Maria L. Hammer; 
1998) for the relief of William J. Sawyer; 
2085) granting a pension to Joseph McIntosh; 
. R. 2105) granting a pension to John A. Shuckers; 
. R. 2432) for the relief of Mrs. Jane Young; 
. R. 2660) granting a pension to William Printz; 
, ses granting a pension to Ella Stolz; 
3892) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Will- 
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3909) granting a pension to George W. Wickwire; 
. 4282) granting a pension to Richard G. Sharp; 

. 4530) granting an increase of pension to Patrick Foley; 
š teas} ting a pension to James Clark; 

. 4825) for the relief of Rosina Heineman; 

A bill (H. R. 4974) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 

A bil (H. R. 5172 ting a pension to Mary L. Wells; 

A bill (H. R. 5176) for the relief of James I. Dail; 

A bill (H. R. a0) granting a pension to Louisa J. Thompson; 
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A bill (H. R. 5336) granting a pension to Maria C. McPherson; 

A bill (H. R. 5374) granting a pension to Phillip Wiggins; 

A bill (H. R. 5735) granting a pension to Margaret Daily; and 

A bill (H. R. 6085) granting a pension to John A. Hassell. 
LANDING OF RALEIGH’S COLONY. 


Mr. VANCE. I wish to give notice that during the morning hour 
to-morrow I shall ask the consent of the Senate to take up the joint 
resolution (S. R. 45) to provide for the commemoration of the landing 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, in 
1584, which is on the Secretary’s table, that I may submit a few re- 
marks thereon. 

PUYALLUP BRANCH OF NORTHERN PACIFIC, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no “‘ concurrent or other 
resolutions ’’ that order is closed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I move the consideration of the resolution sub- 
mitted by me which was being considered on Friday last. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 
No. 583, being a resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
withhold certain land patentsclaimed by the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] who 
made the objection—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. 
Minnesota. 7 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection the Senator 
from Minnesota will proceed. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. TheSenator from Michigan who made the objec- 
tion is not in the Chamber. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Nebraska desires to await his presence or not. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The suggestion is proper. The Senator from 
Michigan did desire to be present. I move to take up the resolution 
now, so that it shall not lose its place, or I shall reserve my right to call 
it up at the proper time, if I can reserve my right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska can 
move to take it up at any time before 2 o’clock on any day. 

Mr. ConGER entered the Chamber. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator from Michi 

Mr. DAWES. If the morning business is 
take up the Indian appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska has 
moved to proceed to the consideration of the resolution he has named, 
and that is the pending question, the Senator from Michigan having 
returned to the Chamber, so that the Chair understands the Senator 
from Nebraska to insist on hismotion. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable, but if 


Debate is not in order. 
I desire to hear the suggestion of the Senator from 


is now here. 
ugh, I will move to 


there be no objection the Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 
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Mr. DAWES. I hope the resolution will not be taken up. ABSENT—35, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of | Anthony, Farley, McPherson, Riddleberger, 
the Senator from Nebraska to proceed to the consideration of the reso- | Bowen, rotai ak ney ETA reg we 
lution which has been indicated. Brown, Gorman, Mitchell, ` Sawyer, ` 
ii VAN See On pon I call for the yeas and nays. ben has Fae. Sears Saben D 
e yeas and nays were ordered. 2 
Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair direct the title to be read? ron em eal aas OE aaa PADs Wiliam 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is short and will be > pham, Ransom, 
read at length for information, if there be no objection. So the motion was agreed to. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. VAN Wyck The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate, 
May 8, as follows: and the question is on agreeing to it. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to withhold ti 
ts to, or recognizing any claim made by, the Northern Pacific Ht sere d 
ining and on account of what is known as the Puyallup branch, built many 
years ago, until this Congress shall take action on the question of the forfeiture 
of lands granted to said road. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska to proceed to the consideration of 
the resolution, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 


Mr. INGALLS. I desire simply to say that I vote against the con- 
sideration—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 


Mr. INGALLS. Because I understand the Indian appropriation bill 
is to be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro e. No debate is in order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If debate is in order—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Debate is not in order under the rule. 
If any Senator desires unanimous consent to speak, the Chair will ask 
unanimous consent for him. The Secretary will call the roll on agree- 

ing to the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when Mr. CAMDEN’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. MITCHELL]. I do not know how either Senator would vote, but 
I have no doubt my colleague would vote ‘‘yea”’ if he were present. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida raa his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BOowEN]. I do not know how 
he would vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ANTHONY J. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
‘with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE] on all party ques- 
tions. I do not consider this a party question, unless Senators on the 
other side are of that opinion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have no doubt my colleague [Mr. PIKE] would vote 
“nay ” if present. I did not observe how the Senator voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Onur pair was confined to the shipping bill and to 
party questions. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator must decide that question for himself. I 
do not know that this is a party question or that it is not. I was not 
aware it had assumed that shape. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator thinks I ought not to vote, I shall 
ask leave to withdraw my vote, 

Mr. BLAIR. If my colleague were present, he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 
The Senator from Mississippi can decide for himself whether this is a 

y question. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Does the Senator from New Hampshire hold that 
it is a party question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I have not the slightest ideait is. 

to it—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BLAIR. I vote against the motion because I am anxious to take 
op the bill to establish a bureau of labor statistics, as the Senator well 

OWS. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely; but I should like to know whether it 


I do not know in 


is a party question. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 


Mr. GEORGE. I suppose under the circumstances I had better with- 
-draw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote is withdrawn. 

Mr. BECK. Iam paired upon all questions with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE], who is not here, and I will not vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bayard, Groome, Kenna, Pugh, 
Butler, Hampton, N Slater, 
“Cockrell, Harris, Manderson, Vance 
Coke, Harrison, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
pane Sy Hill, Mo - Vest. 
Garland, Jackson, Pendleton, 

NAYS—18. 
seer eae fen e 

ison, ph, Sh , 

Blair, Edmunds, ean aay 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, Mı le 
Conger, Hawley Miller of N. Y., 


Mr. CONGER. A motion is pending to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair begs pardon; the ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on the Judiciary. Is the Senate 
ready forthequestion? Thosein favor ofthe motion will say ‘‘aye’’—— 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iwas halting. I sup the Senator from 
Michigan desired to be heard on this matter; therefore I did not desire 
to take the floor. 

Mr. CONGER. Iwill make a remark if the Senator wishes. I have 
said all I desired preliminarily. I think a resolution of this kind, 
stopping the operations of government and controlling by the vote of 
the Senate the executive department of this Government without the 
matter being referred to the other House, is unusual and unwise. 
A resolution merely for information or a statement of the condition 
of a matter is competent and proper, but a resolution directing the 
executive authorities not to carry out any law or to proceed with any 
business until the action of the Senate (I speak with some diffidence 
on the subject) seems to me to be carrying the power of one branch of 
the legislative power very far. 

Besides that, I think it is very poe that the Senate before they act 
upon it should have the opinion of the Judiciary Committee upon some 
legal questions which arise in this case, for it is solely a question of 
legal construction. I can see no possible objection to sending to the 
Judiciary Committee for their opinion and their advice to the Senate on 
such a resolution asthis. If there is any objection to that, I should 
be very glad to know it. That committee can consider it very soon 
and report at a very early day. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator state the legal question that 
makes it n that the resolution should go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee? I understood him to say that there was some legal question 
involved. 

Mr. CONGER. It can not be possible that the Senator who intro- 
duced the resolution does not understand that it all turns upon the 
decision of a legal proposition. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. What is that proposition ? 

Mr. CONGER. I do not now propose to take up the time of the 
Senator or my own in going into the examination of this question. 
That is why I wish it to be sent to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
because the Senator I presume does not understand it, and I do not 
myself entirely. I want somebody that can examine it to examine 
this question and see whether the proposition of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is a suitable one to be by the Senate. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I did not desire to ask the Senator to argue the 
legal proposition, but barely to state it. What I desire him to do is to 
state the proposition in a few words. I was anxious to know whatthe 
legal proposition was which rendered it necessary that the resolution 
should go to the Judiciary Committee. My friend must be mistaken, 
for he said he wanted an early report. My friend said he wanted an 
early report, and have it go to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CONGER. This mode of catechising which the Senator from 
Nebraska indulges in so much is always pleasant and agreeable to me, 
but I did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The RECORD will show it. 

Mr. CONGER. It is a peculiar habit of the Senator from Nebraska 
to ask others, or assume that others said things and ask them if they 
did, and then comment upon it; but itis nota very accurate way of pur- 
suing the Socratic method here in the Senate. I said that I had no 
doubt that the Judiciary Committee would, as they usually do when 
matters are referred to them, consider at as early a day as might be any 
questions referred to them by the Senate and give their views and report 
to this body. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I wanted to know precisely the position of the 
Senator from Michigan. I find I did not misunderstand him; that he 
did desire an early report, and therefore it seems strange that desiring 
an early report he should wish to have the resolution referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and then with that peculiar sarcasm in which 
the Senator from Michigan oftentimes indulges, he says he would e 
a hasty report as is usual with that committee. That is very unkind. 

I do not understand that there is any grand legal proposition involved 
in the resolution requiring the adjudication of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of this body. My friend says the resolution is to direct an execu- 
tive officer, or rather to state to an executive officer, how he shall or 
shall not discharge his duty and to restrain him from doingit. I 
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would say to the Senator that he is mistaken in the breadth of the 


proposition, and that at this session of pee Dg we have repeatedly 
done what is proposed here. We did it early in the session on the 
railroad measure concerning which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL] made a speech a few days ago. We directed the Secretary of 
the Interior then to withhold action upon the issue of patents to those 
lands. 

This is no direction. The Senate will easily see thatit is asking him 
to withhold his action—not to execute the law, but to withhold it in 
deference to this body, to the Congress of the United States, who are 
considering the question. This is not the time for the legal point to 
be raised. The legal proposition has not yet arrived. The fact is ap- 
parent, and that is all thereis asa foundation of thisaction. The Sen- 
ate is as competent to decide this question now as the Judiciary Com- 
mittee; it is as competent to decide the question now as it will be after 
the Judiciary Committee have reported upon the matter. , 

The facts are apparent that there isa proposition in both branches of 
Congress to forfeit the land grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
while this is going on the Northern Pacific Railroad, in relation to one 
of its little branches, have made application to the President of the 
United States for the appointment of commissioners to examine the con- 
struction of its road, and if that commission report to the President of 
the United States that the road is built in conformity with the law then 
the next step is to issue to those gentlemen certificates showing their 
title to the lands lying along the branch. 

That is one part of the proposition. The other is that the Congress 
of the United States are ordering a halt in this matter, and they have 
for consideration to-day before both branches, as I have said, bills look- 
ing to the forfeiture of the land grant, or a portion of the land grant, 
of this road. 

All that is asked to-day is that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
not prejudge this matter; that the Secretary of the Interior shall not 
issue patents, shall not issue certificates, shall not pass on the right of 
this railroad company to this land until Congress shall have adjudi- 
cated upon the matter. It ought not to be a question, and there has 
not been inthe past a murmur of disapprobation to pursuing this course. 
Why we are now to change the policy of the Senate, which has been 
manifested time and time again—why at this juncture we should change 
the policy of the Senate I can not fully understand. 

This railroad company at this very day is seeking to get a recognition 
of their title to these lands by a patent when at the very same time 
the matter is being investigated with a view of legislation by Congress. 
Nothing more need be said about it; but this is in connection with 
this little branch that they are seeking now to obtain a certification of 
lands for, ranning from Tacoma up to Puyallup Valley, thirty-one 
miles, to reach their own coal-field. I desire to say here as a question 
of fact that when the road was built, six or seven years ago, by the 
Northern Pacific Company, there was no pretense, and they did not 
build it with the expectation that they would ever obtain a land grant 
for it. They built it for their own convenience, to develop their own 
coal-fields. They did not then pretend, as the proof shows, that this 
little branch of thirty-one miles was on their main line, or on the Cas- 
cade branch, for each of which they were entitled to receive lands, but 
they built it to develop their own coal-fields, and after the lapse of six 
or seven years, then for the first time do they come to the President of 
the United States and ask him to appoint commissioners with a view 
of locating these lands to which they now claim to be entitled. 

Mr. President, these, as I understand, are plainly the facts of this 
case; and if they are, then there is no reason for the resolution going to 
the Committee on the Judiciary or any other committee of this body; 
but Congress should do as it has done in other cases, merely ask a stay 
of proceedings on the part of the executive officers until Congress itself 
may be heard in the matter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I voted against taking up the resolution because 
of the unwritten law which requires us to follow the Appropriations 
Committee, unless in extraordinarily exceptional cases, when they de- 
sire to consider a bill; but on looking at the resolution now I see some- 
thing rather unusual init. It “‘directs’’ the Secretary of the Interior 
to suspend action under a law—an enactment passed by both Houses 
of Congress and signed by the President. I am so ill-informed on the 
subject that I doubt very much whether you have any right to direct 
him or even to request him to stop executing a law; but we have hada 
plenty of instances in the history of Congress when both Houses, find- 
ing that some injustice was being done under law, have joined in joint 
resolution to suspend action. If the Judiciary Committee will recom- 
mend that action to us, I will cheerfully vote for it; but I do not know 
anything about the subject of the resolution except the ex parte brief 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska made just now. 

I do not know that I can vote for the resolution anyhow, but I cer- 
tainly can not without something more of advice from the law com- 
mittee of the Senate, or without more full argument than we have had. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to offer an amendment to the motion sub- 


mitted by the Senator from Michigan in the form of instructions to the 
committee: that the resolution be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions to report to the Senate at an early day its 


opinion whether or not it is competent for the Senate to direct an exec- 
utive officer to the execution of a law. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let them report the facts also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves to 
amend the motion to refer it, adding instructions which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to add to the motion of Mr. CON- 
GER the following words: 

With instructions to report to the Senate at an early day its ion whether 
or not it is competent for the Senate to direct an executive officer to suspend 

execution of a law. 

Mr. CONGER. I accept the amendment, if I have power to do so. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, Ido notat this time propose to discuss 
the question which has been suggested, as to whether it is proper for 
one branch of Congress to direct the head of a Department as to the 
performance of his duties under a law; neither do I propose at this time 
to discuss the power of to forfeit a grant heretofore made to 
aid in the construction of a railroad, or the policy of doing so. But, 
hailing from the section of country where this road is located, and be- 
lieving that I know something about the facts, I feel it incumbent on 
me to state to the Senate what I understand the facts to be. 

The facts in the case, as I understand them, are as follows: The road 
in question from Tacoma eastward, called a branch or a coal road by the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck], was constructed some 
ten years ago, at least long before the time had expired within which 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company was authorized to construct its 
main line and branches. It was constructed on the general route of the 
Cascade branch of its road and intended asa part of that branch. Af- 
ter the Company had obtained the right to mortgage its road and lands in 
1870, it commenced the construction of its road on both the eastern and 
western ends, and built a portion of its main line from the Columbia 
River to Puget Sound at Tacoma, and also commenced the construc- 
tion of the Cascade branch eastward toward the Cascade Mountains. 
When the revulsion of 1873 came the company ceased to build on both 
ends of the line, and when it commenced the construction of its road 
again in 1878 or 1879 first commenced upon the eastern end; and when 
construction upon the western end of the road was resumed it commenced 
at Ainsworth, upon the Upper Columbia River, and built eastward to 
form a through connection across the continent before building the Cas- 
eadebranch. Inthe mean time the company had year after year, while 
railroad construction was being carried on, kept surveying parties in the 
Cascade Mountains endeavoring to select the best pass for crossing those 
mountains; and the reason why they did not ask to have this portion 
of their Cascade line inspected and received was that until they had se- 
lected the pass through the Cascade Mountains over and through which 
their branch line was to be constructed they did not know precisely at 
what point on the branch already constructed the line across the mount- 
ains would connect, and there might be a few miles more or less of that 
road that would not be embraced in and constitute a part of the Cas- 
cade branch. Recently, as I understand—— 

Mr. CONGER. It has been so stated in the annual reports for the 
last three years. 

Mr. DOLPH. Solam informed. Recently the road has been in- 
spected, and I have seen by the newspapers has been accepted. I do 
not understand that any committee in Congress has ever proposed to 
forfeit any part of the land grant for that portion of the road which was 
constructed within the time limited by the act. So I think it iscorrect 
to say that there is a legal question involved in this resolution, and it 
is very proper that it should go to the Judiciary Committee for a report; 
at least I can see no harm to arise from that course. I think it would 
be very unsafe for the Senate to undertake to pass upon this question 
on the ex statement of the Senator from Nebraska or myself. 

Mr.SLATER. While I can not speak from any personal knowledge 
of the transactions relative to this particular section of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, there are many facts which have come to my knowl- 
edge through other parties that lead me to the conclusion that this con- 
templated section originally was not intended to be a part of the Northern 
Pacific. I understand that the historian of the company, Mr. Smalley, 
has very specifically put it down in a work written by him under the 
auspices of the company, for the benefit of the company, that this was 
simply a local coal-road, not even owned by the company. Whether 
that is so or not I do not know, but certainly no harm can come to the 
company—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SLATER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishould like to ask my colleague if that isso, by what 
authority, under what charter, he supposes the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company built this branch, if it was not part of their Cascade branch 
or their main line? 

Mr. SLATER. As to that I can not say. AsIsaid before, I have 
no personal knowledge of this matter; all the information I have comes 
to me from the writings and statements of other parties who from 
their situation were in position to know, and for this reason I think 
it is wise and well that there should be some little delay in this matter 
until the facts may be ascertained. 

It is well known in the western part of the country, in Washington 
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Territory, that this is a local road, and never was considered or under- 
stood by the people there to be a part of the line, and that the recent 
purpose of having it accepted as a part of it is to cover lands known to 
be valuable in coal and timber; but whether that is so or not I can not 


say. 

I would suggest to the Senator from Nebraska to change the word 
“t directed’? to ‘‘requested.’’ This being a call on an executive officer 
to refrain from action under the statute, I think it would hardly be 
proper to ‘‘direct’’ him, but it is common, as I understand the prac- 
tice of both Houses of Congress, to request a delay for a limited period 
of time until an investigation can be had or until better information 
may be secured. 

It seems to me that no harm can come tothe company from this re- 
quest. It is simply a precautionary move and intended only to delay 
action until a better understanding and better information can be ob- 
tained. It does not undertake to decide any question. It simply re- 
quests a delay in the issuing of patents. Ido know that there has been 
based pon interest manifested by agents and persons intimately con- 

with the Northern Pacific Company that no action of this kind 

should be had here. Ispeak now from personal knowled; If they 

are thus anxious, it is plain to me that there may be reason for 

that anxiety, hoping that no agitation might be had until such time as 

eveJ Aa J could be made absolutely secure beyond reach of any Con- 
i action. 

I hope that the resolution will not be referred, but that it will be 

by the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolution to which the Senator 
from Nebraska has referred, concerning what is called the Backbone 
road, was modified on the suggestion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
INGALLS] so as to read: 


Whereas it is claimed by the New Orleans and Pacific Railroad Company that 
inasmuch as the Attorney-General has decided in favor of said company as to 
lands demanded by them, and the of the Interior has felt constrained 
to act upon and accept said opinion, and said company also claim that Congress 

control or authority over said lands or the demandsof said com- 
pany thereto: 


Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested to nd action in 
issuing on patents for said lands to said Cop apea until Congress, 
at this session, shall determine the questions involved in the claims of said cor- 


poration, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If the Senator will allow me I will cheerfully 
substitute the word ‘‘requested.’? Therefore, with the consent of the 
Senate, I will modify the resolution so as to read ‘‘requested’’ instead 
of ‘‘directed.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN. That removes part of my objection to this resolu- 
tion, but notall of it. I think this resolution ought to go to the Com- 
mittee either on Public Lands or on the Judiciary. There seem to 
be some controverted facts about it. The two Senators from Oregon 
are not precisely agreed in their view of the facts upon which our ac- 
tion should depend, or the policy or propriety of the action proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska. Not much harm, I conceive, can be 
done by allowing the executive officers of this Government to execute 
the law as we have enacted it. We have quite enongh to do to enact 
laws, and then transfer the question of their construction and their 
execution to the proper officers of this Government. There has not 
been a session of Congress since I have been here that some bill has 
not been introduced to forfeit a land grant; notone has ever yet passed, 
and I am not quite so clear in my conviction that I shall stay here 
long enough to see one passed. There is a great deal of noise made 
about land grants; bills are introduced, numerous bills, hundreds of 
bills, for their forfeiture and for all manner of declarations concerning 
them; but there is very little action taken, I notice. 

I object to suspending the duties of any of the executive officers of 
this Government otherwise than by law. We enact laws; we impose 
duties on the officers, P pregam or executive, of this Government. Let 
those laws remain in force until we get our consent to modify or repeal 
them; and it is an improper interference for one of the legislative bodies 
of this Government to come in between an executive officer and the 
duties that we enjoin him by law to perform. Suppose after all he 
should decline our request, what condition are we left in? He could 
say, ‘‘I consult the laws of the United States, and my sworn duty to 
execute those laws, and one House of Congress comes to me with a re- 
+ that I shall not proceed to the execution of that duty.” If one 

ouse of Congress can in this manner exempt an officer from his sworn 
duty and obligation to execute the law of the land in respect of land- 
grant roads, why not in respect to the tariff or in respect of any other 
Jaws we put upon the statute-book? 

It may be, I think itis very likely that there ought to be a Congres- 
sional declaration here that this railroad company never had a right to 
these lands under any land grant, or, having a right at any time, has 
forfeited that right; but I do not wish to decide that question in ad- 
vance of the action of Congress, and I must interpose my objection to 
this body interfering with the execution of the laws upon the statute- 
book of the country otherwise than by amendment or repeal. I hope 


the motion to refer this resolution to the committee will prevail. 

Z Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I voted to take up this resolu- 
on—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 


ator from Nebraska to modify his resolution by striking out the word 
‘‘ directed ” and inserting the word ‘‘ requested ? ” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be modified ac- 


cordingly. 

Mr. WILSON. Then I desire to modify my amendment also so as 
to make it read: ‘‘ that the committee inquire whether it is competent 
for the Senate to direct or request an executive officer.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Towa will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I voted to take up this resolution 
now because I thought it to be that character of public business which 
demanded present attention, and I thought it better that we should 
address ourselves now to that action which was presently appropriate, 
but I am very clear and was all the time in my mind that this resolu- 
tion was not one that should be hastily acted upon by the Senate with- 
out the advice of the appropriate committee. It involves both ques- 
tions of law and question of fact. The method itself is one which is 
subject to challenge and has been challenged upon the floor of the Senate 
with very strong reasons. I hope, therefore, the Senate will consent to 
make this reference, and that we shall have from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this body a report which will enable us to proceed intelli- 
gently with the consideration of the subject-matter presented by the 
resolution. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Supposing the facts to be as the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has stated and the legal proposition as the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] claims, neither furnishes any reason 
why this resolution should not be passed by this body. The question 
of fact is to be considered in the consideration of this whole question 
when it comes before the Senate. Indeed the questions of law and 
fact are being considered by theappropriate committee now; but pend- 
ing that consideration these gentlemen are reaching out their hands to 
grasp more of the public domain at the very time when the Congress 
of the United States is considering the question; and no matter what 
the facts may be, no matter what the law may be, all we are asking 
for by this resolution is to suspend action until these vexed questions 
may be settled by the proper tribunal, and that is the Congress of the 
United States. 

My friend from Alabama says we hasten slowly here in Congress. So 
we do, but he will admit that had Congress hastened a little more rap- 
idly in the years gone by we should not now be placed in the attitude 
we are to-day. 

But no matter about the facts, no matter about the law, one thing is 
apparent, that the American Congress is considering the question of the 
forfeiture of certain lands granted to this rai company. That I 
take it is not disputed; and while the American is consider- 
ing that question this railroad company is reaching out its hands to 
grasp more of the public domain. take it that fact is not disputed. 

Those are the only two facts necessary in the consideration of this 
resolution, and we injure no railroad company because they slumbered 
six or seven years before they dared present a right or claim to this 
land. Then two of the facts to sustain the resolution are in 
the case. The merits of their claim will not be prejudiced by a short 
delay. Suppose they were proceeding now to obtain other lands be- 
sides these, would it not be competent for us to say: ‘‘Stop, let this 
question be examined by the American Congress?’ That is all there 
is in the resolution. 

The Senator from Oregon said, as I understood him, that this branch 
was built by the railroad company as a part of the Cascade branch. 
Did I understand the junior Senator from Oregon correctly? I under- 
stood him to say—and I do not consider the fact material, but I want 
to have the record correct—that they built this as a portion of their 
Cascade branch, the main branch which they were authorized to build ? 
Was I right in that? 

Mr. DOLPH. I will state to the Senator from Nebraska that I said 
that I understood the facts to be that they built from Tacoma eastward 
toward the Cascade Mountains with a view to making that road a part 
of their Cascade branch, but as they had not selected the pass through 
the Cascade Mountains through which their road would pass they could 
not state positively that the whole of it would be utilized for that pur- 
pose; that is, they could not positively determine at what point the line 
that crossed the mountains would strike this road that had been built 
out from Tacoma, and until they had located their branch across the 
Cascade Mountains it was not convenient for them to have it inspected 
and received and made part of their line. ‘ 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I did not misunderstand the Senator from 
Oregon. His understanding is that what I termed the coal-road was 
built as a portion of the Cascade branch, to be a portion of that branch 
when the branch was finally located. That is the proposition. Now, 
with a view of correcting that—— 7 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator’s authority. From 
what document is he about to read? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly Ishall stateit. I propose to read from 
the report of the president and vice-president of the Northern Pacific 

i Company for 1876. I take it that is orthodox and worthy of all 
credit. I wish the Senate would give a little attention to this matter, 


1884. 


because it shows the wonderful zeal, and not only that but the wonder- 
ful power, of a railroad corporation to twist and turnits position when 
it can place its hand upon the publicdomain. The document before me 
is the report of the president and vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company made in 1876, and they made no pretense that this 
branch was anything more than a coal road to develop their own coal 
lands, and do not suggest that it was any portion either of the mainline 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad or of its branch across the Cascades. 
If that fact is true, there is the end of that a ent here and in the 
Interior Department, and it should be the end of it before the Presi- 
dent if the question be raised there. Ifthat be true, then is it not rea- 
sonable that the Senate should say to these men ‘‘ Halt;’’ and if by any 
means you obtain from the President authority to examine this road 
and commissioners find your road correctly built, is it not reasonable 
that we should politely request the Secretary of the Interior to suspend 
the issue of patents on their report until we see whether the Northern 
Pacific Railroad shall be allowed to consummate this fraud, I know 
not when, in defiance of their own report of 1876, they commenced to 
claim that this shall be recognized as a portion of their Cascade branch 
for which they are asking to receive a million acres of land. 
Charles B. Wright was president of the company. First he makes a 
preliminary suggestion. 
visited and thoroughly i by the 
wien prentdent, wlioes report by the boul spon tie oomlition oha Browpeete ant 


rospects 
upon the coal-fields of this company, and the proposed branch road for their 
development, is printed herewith. 


Not their main line or their Cascade branch, the only two which 
could have any Government bounty in the shape of land, but ‘‘the 
proposed branch road for their development.” 

The profitable Sey sonnet of this property seems to depend upon the com- 
pletion of the through line, or— 

What? 
the completion of the through line or the immediate.construction of thirty- 
one miles— 

Not of the Cascade branch— 
thirty-one miles of the Puyallup branch and the development of the coal, 
The details of the latter are fully discussed in the vice-president's report. 

Is not that sufficient, stopping there? In 1876 the president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company did not treat it as part of the main 
line or the branch across the Caseades, but he says distinctly: 


The profitable development of this property seems to depend upon the com- 
pletion of the through ine or the P arà construction of thirty-one miles— 


Not of the Cascade branch, but— 
of the Puyallup branch and the development of the coal, 


They only intended it for a coal-road, did not seek it for anythin 
else, and did not consider it a portion of the Cascade branch. He sai 
the vice-president would give a more detailed statement, and here it is 
in the same document. This is the report of the vice-president to 
which the president of the road referred. He is stating a little of his 
movements in that country, and says: 

I devoted my time to examining the constructed road and its business in all 
detail, in exploring the Puyallup line and coal-fields. 3 
* $ e s + * $ 

Unless the coal-field of the cory peel on the Puyallupshould be developed, or 
unless Tacoma is made a point of sh ape for the products of the Columbia 
and Willamette Valleys, a subject which will be hereafter adverted to, the 
growth of our receipts will be slow and dependent upon the general settlement 
of the country or the completion of the through line. 

Now— 


My examination of the Puyallup Valley and coal lands was made with special 
reference to a practical look at the surveyed line for the proposed branch, 

. They nowhere by direction or indirection make any, the most dis- 
tant, allusion to the thirty-one miles as a portion of any possible branch 
except the Puyallup. Now, I call my friends’ attention, more particu- 
larly the Senator from Oregon, and the Senator from Michigan also: 

My examination of the Puyallup Valley and coal lands was made clowns gre 
reference to a practical look at the surveyed line for the proposed branch and 


the explored portions of the coal-fields, &c. 
+ + . a . 


+ + 
The preliminary line as located for the branch road follows the s! i 
Now, I call special attention to this: 
The grades are all descending— 
That was from Puyallup— 


The gradesare all descending with the stream, and do not exceed on this divis- 
ion fifty-three feet to the mile. From South Prairie up Fleet's Creek, six miles 
to the coal openings, the line is somewhat more tand the heavier; 
the maximum e being one hundred and five feet to the mile. It is, how- 
ever, all downhill with the stream, and as the load will all be down and nothing 
but empty cars up, the road will be easily worked. 

Will any one say that in 1876 the officers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad believed they were building these thirty-one miles as a por- 
tion of their Cascade branch? Ifso, why were they not to have trans- 
portation up as well as down, freight going both ways? This road was 
built thus as a coal-road, and they say it is ‘‘all downhill with the 
stream,” and ‘‘ the loads will all be down and nothing but empty cars 
up,” and so ‘‘ the road will be easily worked.” There are some other 
allusions in the same strain; but ean anything more ben after 


that bare statement of facts to show that when they commenced the 
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construction of this road they did not intend it to be part of the main 
line or the branch for which they were entitled toa donation of lands? 

The Senator from Alabama thinks there should be action on this 
matter. Certainly; but he expresses a doubtabout it; at all events he 
thinks there is too much delay. I say so too. There will be uo in- 
justice done to this Northern Pacific Railroad by this resolution. They 
will not lose their lands in the event that they are entitled to them. 
If these lands now are conveyed and in the end it should be found 
they were not entitled, then the Government would lose, then the set-. 
tler would lose; and in what position have these gentlemen placed 
themselves that they can come here and ask us to allow them to take 
hold of these lands for a road which exempts itself from taxation in all 
the Territories through which it passes, as I believe ny friend from 
Oregon will concede—a road which exempts itself from all taxation for 
its immense domain and for its valuable franchises and property in all 
the Territories through which it passes? Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not understand that they are. I wish to say, if 
the Senator will permit me, that I stated in the outset that I do not 
propose now to discuss the power or the policy of Congress in this mat- 
ter. When the time comes and there is something before the Senate 
to talk about, I expect to be heard on that subject. I merely rose to 
state a matter of fact. I do not understand that what the Senator has 
read from the report of the president and vice-president of the company 
has changed thataparticle. Because you call a branch thirty-one miles 
long the Puyallup branch and say that it is constructed to reach coal- 
mines owned by the company does not show that that particular stretch 
of road was not intended to be and will not become a part of the Cas- 
cade branch. 

As I said before, I do not propose to discuss either the propriety of 
instructing the Secretary of the Interior on any legal question connected 
with this subject, or the policy of forfeiting these land grants; nor do 
I care now to be drawn into the question in regard to the taxation of 
land in the several States and Territories. It is a question with which 
I have no concern. I merely rose, as I said before, to set right the 
question of fact, and I can not see that the company is here asking 
anything of Congress. It is the Senator from Nebraska who is moving 
in this matter proposing to instruct the head of a Department, propos- 
ing to interfere with the rights or supposed rights of this company under 
the law to be passed hee by the head of a Department, and I can not 
see that anything would be lost by sending this resolution to a commit- 
tee that will pass on the question of fact between these gentlemen and 
the Senator from Nebraska and myselfif there is a difference, and make 
nih ahd upon the facts and the law of the case. 

That is all there is in the matter as far as I am concerned; and I do 
not choose to be catechised on the question of the right of taxation, or 
whether or not the company pays taxes, or how much land it received 
from the grant. I merely rose to state what I thought to be my duty, 
being somewhat familiar with the facts and the history of this matter. 

I say now that I understand this road was constructed within the 
life of the grant; that there is no committee, no party in Congress or 
anywhere that proposes to forfeit it, and I see no reason why we should 
act hastily on insufficient testimony. 

I do not know how I shall vote upon the resolution when it is finally 
reported by the committee, but I think it proper to send it to the com- 
mittee so that we may be fully informed in to it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I of course knew that the Senator from Oregon 
was familiar with the facts of this case, and therefore it was that I ap- 
pealed to him to knowif the statement I made was correct. 

Mr. DOLPH. I willstate that lunderstand, but from hearsay, that 
the Legislature of Washington Territory passed an act to tax this rail- 
road company upon its receipts in the Territory, and exempt it from 
other taxation, and that Montana has a similar act, and I do not 
know but that the Idaho Legislature done so. The Legislaturesof 
several of the Territories have proposed to tax the gross earnings of the 
road, I only speak of that, not having seen the acts, from newspaper 
reports. That isall I know about it. 

It has come to my knowledge also, from mere hearsay or seeing the 
brief of counsel sent to me as a compliment, that in some cases the com- 
pany has contended that its right of way was exempt from taxation 
under act of Congress in the Territories, and in some instances the 
lands until patented; but I do not understand that that has anything 
to do with the merits of this case. I suppose anybody, whether a cor- 
poration or an individual, can resort to the courts to ascertain whether 
under the law his property is taxable. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. In that connection the Senator speaks of laws 
pasea by the Territories to reach this property by taxation. Does he 

now whether this railroad has antagonized those acts of the Legisla- 
tures of the Territories? 

Mr. DOLPH. The complaint is that they were made at the instance 
of the railroad company. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Have they antagonized the acts in the Territo- 
ries? s 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I understand thecomplaint is that the laws were 
passed at the instance of the railroad company. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. And have they paid the tax? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not know about that. 
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Mr. VAN WYCK. I suppose not. 

Mr. DOLPH. . The gentleman seems to be better informed than I 

am in regard to these matters. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. No, I do not claim that. I claim to have read 
from a report of the president and vice-president of the road, and I 
think that they probably knew more about this than others, and I say 
that their reports are irreconcilable with the proposition that they 
built these thirty-one miles as a branch of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road when they expressly said they had no freight to carry back on 
these thirty-one miles. Iam a little surprised at the anxiety mani- 
fested in this question. I am somewhat surprised that there should 
be such antagonism to the proposition. 

I was saying that this railroad company would lose nothing by this 
resolution. They waited six years before they made the application, 
and nowif they wait sixty days more certainly it will do them no harm; 
it will invade no right of theirs. They are never weak with the De- 
partments ofthis Government. No railroad company ever had reason 
to fear a failure after they had passed the threshold of the Department. 
Oh, no. I will in that connection it is no wrong or injustice or 
hardship to this railroad company. Then I say these gentlemen through 
all these Territories and parts from which my friend comes have paid 
no tax into the Treasury. 

Mr. DOLPH. I beg pardon of the Senator from Nebraska. I donot 
represent the Territories. I have lived many years in the State I rep- 
resent. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I will refer to the Territories near which 
the Senator lives, and he takes them under his wing naturally. Iun- 
derstand from whence my friend comes, but I look to him as being a 
special ian of the interests of the surrounding Territories, his 
being the nearest State to them. I presumed he would look to their 
interests, and no doubt he does, but this road, running a thousand 
miles or more through the Territories, pays not a dollar into the Terri- 
torial treasuries. Counties have tried to get something from them, but 
could not. They claim 50,000,000 acres of land, and on not an acre do 
they pay taxes. 

I say to my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who just made 
a remark which I overheard, that Massachusetts stood here one day giv- 
ing utterance to the same sentiments I am uttering now. When Mas- 
sachusetts was here in the person of Henry Wilson, speaking in 1870, 
and this Northern Pacific Railroad Company came up to extort more land 
from the General Government, he was uttering sentiments substantially 
the same as those I am expressing. I know thisis considered a high- 
toned company, principally because it is largely managed and much of 
its stocks and bonds are owned in Massachusetts. I am aware of tha’ 
but that is no reason why this Northern Pacific Railroad should not be 
treated as every other railroad. Is that a reason why there should be 
special interposition now, and that this mighty organization should 
not be made to keep its hands off for sixty days longer ? 

I heard the remark of my friend from Massachusetts, and it was not 
weakened by coming through the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

I was saying that this railroad company had not paid a dollar of taxes 
into the treasuries of the States and Territories through which it passes 
lying contiguous to my friend from Oregon for this immense road and 
its rolling-stock and its franchises. Ido not know how much its stocks 
and bonds amount to, probably $200,000,000, yet not a dollar does it 
pay into the treasury of the States and Territories through which it 


This railroad ape red in 1879 said to the settler, the pioneer, that 
all the lands west of the Missouri River should be sold for $2.60 an 
acre. My friend will admit that. 

Mr. DOLPH. I decline to be catechised on this question. 
debate is to run at length, and I can be heard on any proposition that 
I am called out on, I shall be glad to give my views, but I propose to 
stopnow. Idonotconsidermyself the champion of the motion to refer 
this resolution or as particularly opposing the resolution. I did not 
make the motion; I merely rose incidentally to make a statement of 
facts in regard toit. I decline to answer any further questions. Ihave 
some information on the subject, but I do not care to prolong the de- 
bate by being catechised in this way. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That is entirely satisfactory. Then I will ask 
the Senator from Michigan, who does oppose the resolution, if it is not 
the fact that in 1879 the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, by its 
directors, passed a resolution telling the pioneers and settlers west of 
the Missouri River that they could take the land at $2.60 an acre? 

Mr. CONGER. I want to answer some propositions of the gentle- 
man, as he has called me up, and I will take them a little in the order 
in which he has interrogated me. 

I desire to state to the Senator in answer to one matter of which he 
spoke in response to something that I said, that he read from page 24 


If the 


te 25 of the report of the president to the directors of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company on September 27, 1876, stating that the Puyallup 
. branch was not a branch of the Cascade division, the only through di- 
vision of the Northern Pacific Railroad. I find on looking at the book 
from which he read that the Puyallup branch was to be a part of the 
main branch and the only through branch to the ocean. He read that 
there was a grade of one hundred and five feet to the mile, and that it 


was all downhill and nothing but empty carsup. The very paper from 
which the Senator read says: 

For twenty-five miles up this branch a part of the pro Cascade branch 
is very excellent grade, not over fifty-three feet to the mile up to about Prairie. 

This is what he read: 

From South Prairie up Fiett’s Creek, six miles, to the coal openings— 


And off the line of the proposed branch— 
the lineis somewhat more difficult, and the grades heavier; the maximum grade 
being one hundred and five feet to the mile. It is, however, all downhill with 
the stream, and as the loads will all be down and nothing but empty cars up, 
the road will be easily worked. 

The six miles that nobody ever pretended were a part of the Cascade 
branch, and with the usual accuracy and with the commendable fair- 
ness of my friend, he has applied that to the whole line of this road, 
which has only fifty-three feet grade. So much for that. My friend 
has the reports of 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883, or ought to have them 
before he undertakes to enlighten the Senate, and in every report from 
this which proposed this work only the Cascade branch has beer: re- 
ported upon as so much finished work of the line, and there has been 
made continually since that branch was made, and in the last report, 
which I have and which I did not happen to bring with me—there has 
been a statement made in the regular annual report of the company 
that because they could not determine where through the Cascades 
they could find the best pass for the road they on that account could 
not tell just where on this line they would like to strike the Puyallup 
road. The gentleman laughs. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I beg pardon. 
gestion of a Senator near me. 

Mr. CONGER. It can not be laughed away. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no. I was listening to a suggestion from a 
Senator. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not know but that it might have some mean- 


ing. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no. 
go CONGER. I always look for meaning in everything from the 

nator. 

They have reported continuously and especially in their last report 
fully that because they had not determined the pass through the Cas- 
cade they had not applied to the Government for the lands which they 
had earned and were entitled to. It lays through these reports a plain, 
clear, and straightforward statement. But my friend goes way back 
of those years and takes a preliminary report to the building of this 
road at all, and not a word afterward, not a word of their claim and 
their reasons for it. I have those reports, and I can bring them if I 
have opportunity to the Senate and present them here. I wish these 
things to go to the Committee on the Judiciary to determine whether 
the company built their road within the time and to determine the force 
of this law. 

There are many insinuations thrown out by this self-constituted 
champion of the public lands of the United States against anybody who 
dares defend any right that anybody has. Sir, for sixteen years with 
the approval of my constituents I have advocated granting to the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company whatever legal rights it had under its 
land grant. I have done it for the interests of the State of Michigan. 
The terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad is on the west border of 
our upper peninsula, a wild, desolate, mineral region. The com- 
pletion of roads through our upper peninsula has depended and does to- 
day depend upon the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
its construction to the Montreal River, the boundary line between Wis- 
consin and Michigan is as essential, and more essential to the welfare of 
the State of Michigan, than the northern peninsular roads themselves, 
because unless that road is completed there is no prospect of any indi- 
vidual capital building roads through the wild regions of our upper 

i farther than they are already built. 

As one who is to-day willing and has been willing to do whatever is 
right and proper and legal and just both to the people of the United 
States and to the Northern Pacific Railway Company, I tell the Sunator 
that I have for sixteen years in Congress occupied this position, and I 
do not fear his criticising me either with my people or with sensible 
people in the United States when I ask for a road in which the State 
of Michigan is so vitally interested that it have the facilities which the 
law gives to it, have the opportunities which the legislation of the coun- 
try has granted to it to develop itself and to develop an interesting por- 
tion of my own State. Oh, sir, I do not know why it is that from away 
off in Kansas and Nebraska, representing those prairie States after they 
had most magnificent gifts of public land where it cost but little to 
make roads on the level prairie, the recipients of those lands should 
send their representatives here to destroy the prospect of getting roads 
through wild mineral regions and rocky regions in other States where 
the lands when obtained are but a pittance of the expense of making 
theroad. That is a part of the answer, and that is a part of the reply 
to what the Senator read here. 

I say, sir, that the record shows that this branch of the road by the 
reports in these documents and in ore succeeding annual report was 
made to be a part of the Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific road, 
and the record shows that it does not depend on my word nor on the 


I was laughing at a quiet sug- 


1884. 
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Senator’s word. I say that it has been announced in these annual re- 
ports that they would not apply to the Government to have these lands 
assigned because they did not know exactly where, coming through the 
pass, this line that was in the direction would be met on its way by 
the road coming through the pass. That has been publicly announced 
year by year. It is nonew thing. It isin print and has gone all over 
the country. There isnothing new about this; there isnothing wonder- 
ful about it; there is nothing material about it except that the Senator 
from Nebraska, representing aState that has already received for build- 
ing railroads in a prairie country all the lands they ever wanted or 
ever asked where roads could be built without trouble and where roads 
could have been built without a railroad grant at all, is now the pioneer 
in an effort to take away from other States, wilderness States and 
mountainous regions, the help that would build the road for which 
the lands were granted. 

If that throws any light on my relations to this subject the Senator 
is welcome to it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I was not so particularly seeking light from the 
Senator on the subject as I was seeking to find out some facts in the 
ease. He seemed to take exception to my remarks, and expressed his 
surprise at what I had stated. Iasked for light as far as the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company is concerned on the tax question. For thou- 
sands of miles they pay not a dollar of tax into the treasuries of the 
Territories for their immense property, worth millions of dollars. I 
have received no light upon that subject. 

I asked if in 1879 the Northern Pacific Railroad Company did not 
encourage immigration into the country near their line by resolving 
that the price for land west of the Missouri should be $2.60 an acre, 
and I have received no information on that point. Their road was ex- 
tended, and then they turned around and said the lands should be paid 
for at $5 or $10 an acre. Iam merely showing the character of this 
high-toned road that gentlemen think no question is to be made about. 

I regret the Senator from Massachusetts is not at this moment in his 
seat. I stated to him that I was about giving utterance on this floor 
to what a Senator from Massachusetts once boldly stated in 1870, and 
if his arguments were cogent then theyaresonow. Henry Wilson, when 
these gentlemen were grasping out for more land in 1870, had an amend- 
ment in which he asked that this land should be sold at $2.60 an acre. 
They questioned his loyalty to the granting of lands for building rail- 
roads, and after he protested on that he said: 

Now, six, I choose to commence right here on a railroad— 


And this I commend to the Senator from Massachusetts— 


Now, sir, I choose to commence right here on a railroad in which the people 
of my State and my section of the country have a deeper interest than any other, 
and to apply this policy, as far as I am concerned, to this road, and then con- 
tinue it to all other s that are here asking for the public lands. I believe it 
to be in the interest of the country as a whole, in the interest especially of the 
toiling men of the racer! & of the landless men of the country, the actual settlers 
on the public lands; and it is not hostile to the real interests of the railways 
themselves. But,sir, that is the last consideration with me in regard to all 
these matters. The railroads have governed legislative bodies quite too much. 


It comes like a voice from the grave. I ask if the Senator from 
Massachusetts will stand where Henry Wilson stood in 1870? 

The railroads haye governed legislative bodies quite too much. I hope the 
day is far distant when they will have any voice in the Congress of the United 
States to affect our legislation or to direct the policy of thisGovernment. At 
any rate, if the attempt is made, I choose for one to meet it. And ifthere are 
agents in this Chamber now or at any other time, or about the Chamber, or in 
the galleries, or in the Capitol. or in the city, interested in these matters, I choose 
for one not to be dictated to by them, nor to have them come here undertaking 
to influence or to direct our action, 

I choose for one in this matter to exercise my own judgment. I have ex- 
amined this question. Iam a member of the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 
roads. I have seen something of the pressure to obtain these lands, as I saw last 
year something of the pressure to make a combination of seven great railway 
schemes to obtain a guarantee of $250,000,000 of interest to railroads. I had 
something to do with defeating that project. Sir, I hope to live to see the time 
when we will grant our lands to build railways; when we will doit with care; 
when we will so do it that railroads will not hold great masses of the public 
domain and control them, or hold them for speculative purposes against settlers 
or against the interests of the laboring menand the landless men of this coun- 
try. I believe thatto be sound policy, which should be adhered to, whether rail- 
ways asking assistance here like itor not. I care a vast deal more for the inter- 
ests of the country and the interests of the toiling men of the country than Ido 
for the interest or the complaints of the men who are asking for public favors. 


The position of Massachusetts in 1870 is the position I am trying to 
uphold in regard to this matter. Henry Wilson rose above party con- 
siderations; he rose above home considerations, for then as now Mas- 
sachusetts was interested in this road to a very great extent. Henry 
Wilson then rose above all such considerations, and he could legislate 
for his country with his sympathies for the settler and the landless far 
more than for this corporation, and propose that the price of the lands 
granted to the railroad company should be sold for $2.50 an acre. He bid 
defiance to the power of the railroad company; yet it has been growing 
and increasing from that day until now. If there was occasion for him 
to sound the warning that occasion isdoubly here now. In times gone 
by a representative of a railroad corporation could go and sit down in 
the Interior Department of this Government and demand what he 
pleased of the Secretary of the Interior, and when he faltered, when the 
railroad demands were so exorbitant that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior hesitated, then it was left to a very supple tool, who was generally 
found in the office of the Attorney-General of the United States, who 


was always ready to furnish an opinion for anything they asked, and 
to that the Secretary of the Interior was found ready to subseribe and 
carry it out in practice. Henry Wilson, right then, would have been 
infinitely more right to-day. They seized possession of both political 
parties; they seized the Executive Departments, then they came up and 
seized both branches of Congress. They have done it. They have even 
gone so far as to invade the Federal courts. A short time ago there was 
a question to be considered in the city of New York where the Union 
Pacific Railroad was a party, and great difficulty was experienced in 
finding a judge who could sit and not decide his own case. Aftera 
while they found one in one of the New England States; not in Boston, 
but I think in New Hampshire they found a judge whose pockets were 
not filled with Union Pacific stock and bonds and who was competent 
to sit and try the case. 

That is just what they are doing to-day. The House passes—I may 
be excused for referring so far to the House—a bill in regard to a land 
grant. Not satisfied with that, they go to work to prevent action here. 
The power of these railroads is brought to bear. They refer it in the 
House to the Judiciary Committee. Why? ‘The Backbone road, now 
the New Orleans and Pacific, to which the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. 
HILL] alluded the other day, issued bonds and put them in their pockets 
or distributed them among friends, and never built a mile of road. The 
president of that road was a leading Democrat, Mr. Barnum. The at 
tempt was successful when this same matter, although reported by the 
Committee on Public Lands, was referred to the Judiciary, the object 
for which was apparent. The results will soon be equally apparent. 
I have no unkindness for Mr. Barnum. I know he is a Democrat. It 
has been said in times past that he has used some Republican methods 
which are considered reprehensible. He is fond of rtation of 
one kind, by ‘‘mules,’’ when he was engaged in their purchase at fab- 
ulous prices. That was a faster transportation than was furnished by 
this corporation of his. 

This is the position we are in to-day. I say to my friend from Ala- 
bama that it will not do for us to close the doors of this Congress un- 
less some legislation shall be had on this subject. ‘The House can not 
afford, neither can we on this side afford, to close our doors with no leg- 
islation on the subject. We talk about the national debt. We have 
been legislating for weeks and months about our national debt, and yet 
look for a moment on the railroad property of this country, which to- 
day is appraised at their own figures at nearly $7,000,000,000. Ac- 
cording to Poore’s Manual the value is double the actual cost, say 
$3,000,000,000. The figures are almost staggering. In what manner 
has this immense debt—because it is a debt upon the people—been 
piled up? In theearly days they had Credit Mobiliers, and little and 
distinguished statesmen in this land and men intelligent, prominent 
in the social and financial world and in the politics of the country, were 
in them. I amspeaking about the system, not about individuals; and 
a great authority on this matter explains how these securities are sold 
and how they are p! F 

By purchase, on the same terms as they were sold on the Boston market to 
all applicants— 

Of course it is all right, as it was done in Boston— 
sold to Josiah Bardwell, to Elisha Atkins, and to other reputable merchants, 
securities, which were divided, as is usual in such ente into three kinds, 
first-mortgage bonds, moona morgage bonds, and stock. ‘The price, I think, 
was three for one; thatis, the purchaser got first-mortgage bonds for his money, 


and an equal amount of second-mo: or land-grant bonds and of stock 
thrown in as the basis of possible profit, 


This is the history of the system. It applies not only to the North- 
ern Pacific but to other roads. That is the way it is done on the Bos- 
ton market, and that of course is the highest type of nobility and honesty 
in all financial transactions. Threeforone! Look atit fora moment— 
three for one. Here are $6,000,000,000 of securities that according to 
the statement of this man who is above reproach—you know who he 
is—that actually cost their holders $2,000,000,000. Beyond that are 
$4,000,000,000 which are held as mortgages on the State of Michigan, 
on the State of Oregon, and on the States of Kansas and Nebraska and 
other States—34,000,000,000 for which these gentlemen have not paid 
a farthing. We have in this way an incumbrance of more than the 
national debt and worse than the national debt. The national debt we 
can pay; this debt can never be paid. They holditforever. They say, 
‘We must have interest on our mo: , we must have dividends on 
our stock,” when they hold that stock and those bonds on the basis of 
three to one. For every dollar in actual money supplied they have $3 
on which they are drawing interest. Of the more than $6,000,000,000 
only $2,000,000, 000 have been actually expended and the $4,000,000,000 
stand to-day as a mortgage upon the prosperity, upon the wealth, upon 
the earnings of the people. 

In the face of that fact are we to be told we must now be so consid- 
erate that we will not delay for thirty or sixty days this huge corpora- 
tion reaching out its hand upon a piece of road which at the time it 
was built they did not expect to be a part of their branch or main line. 
Whether they did or not this Congress is considering the question to- 
day. In 1870 they began; at that time Henry Wilson raised his voice; 


but at that time these men asked that they should have more land, and 
they obtained it. They had a grantin 1864 of forty miles on each side 
of the road, and ten miles for the selection of indemnity lands, giving a 
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strip of 100 miles for 2,000 milesinlength. They came in 1870, when 
they had not built a mile of road, and wanted more. I hear men talk 
about those who invested their private fortunes, but they came in 1870 
when they had never built a mile of their road and never spent a dollar 
of their ere fortunes. They said they had not been able to sell their 


bonds; t they had not been able to induce other people to put in their 
money to build the road. The charter was given in 1864. 

tt Now that there may be some question as to the full amount that 
was intended,”’ they said, ‘‘ give us ten miles more beyond the original one 
hundred miles.” And it was at that time when they cameasking to make 
the width of their grant one hundred and twenty miles that a Senator 
from Massachusetts, in the face of the pecuniary interest in his own 
State, was willing to stand up and declare that he was for justice to the 
nation and justice to the landless and to the settlers on the lands. Not- 
withstanding that then, as ever since, Foa poseb to-day it may be the 
same, Congress extended their grant ten miles more on each side, giving 
their land grant a width of one hundred and twenty miles through the 
Territories over which I suppose my friend from Oregon exercises a sort 
of semi-protective care, and withdrew from market a tract of land five 
hundred miles long and one hundred and twenty miles in width. And 
now, twenty years from the date of the original grant, and these gentle- 
men have not yet completed their contract with the Government. Now 
we merely ask that they shall delay a few days, that they shall be kept in 
abeyance until this whole matter is passed upon. They have able ad- 
vocates; they have gentlemen who are willing to rise on this floor and 
ask that still more shall be granted by refusing this delay soas to give 
them an opportunity to obtain lands for this branch, which we say they 
are not entitled to. If it be taken and conveyed to them that will end 
it; you can never get the Congress of the United States to interfere. 
All that is asked by this resolution is that action shall be withheld 
until Congress shall have an opportunity to decide the question. 

The Senate will pardon me the length of time I have occupied on this 
question. I have felt it my duty to say this much, because it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get before the Senate any question connected with 
the forfeiture of land grants, extremely difficult to get any measure to 
restrain these gentlemen within the limits of the law itself. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3108) to protect fish in the Potomac River in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to prege a spawning-ground for shad and her- 
ring in the said Potomac River; 

A bill (H. R. 4651) to amend an act approved July 15, 1882, en- 
titled ‘“‘An act to increase the water supply of the city of Washington, 
and for other purposes;’’ and 

A bill (H. È 6526) making an appropriation for the completion of 
the sewerage system of the District of Columbia. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 0’clock having arrived, 
it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be announced. t 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2228) to remove certain burdens 
on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign 
carrying trade, and for other purposes, passed by the Senate with amend- 
ments May 8, the pending question being an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair that a request for a conference is in order before the House 
has come to a disagreement on the Senate amendments. 

‘Mr. DAWES. I move to proceed to consider the Indian appropria- 
tion bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts that the Senate proceed to 
consider the Indian appropriation bill. [Having put the question. ] 
The ayes appear to have it. The ayes have it, and the Indian appro- 
priation bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. I rise to a question of order. What is the effect of a 
declaration that that vote has passed, upon the pending question, the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is super- 
seded. 

Mr. FRYE. Will it remain as unfinished business after this is 
through? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be the next thing to be laid 
before the Senate after the appropriation bill is disposed of, if that be 
to-day. How it will be to-morrow the Chair is not prepared to decide 
at this moment. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 

Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 


which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
A bill (H. R. 4994) to vacate an alley in square 234 in the city of 
Washi 


Een ite and 
A bill (H. R. 6629) taxing shares of incorporated banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as other personal property. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Them also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled joint resolutions; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President tempore : 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 231) providing for the distribution of the 
Congressional Globe; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 239) to fill vacancies existing in the Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6092) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
1885, and for other purposes, the pending question being on the motion 
of Mr. HAWLEY to amend theamendment of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in line 1084, section 1, reducing the appropriation ‘* for sup- 
port and education of Indian children at industrial schools in Alaska ’’ 
from $15,000 to $10,000, by striking out ‘$10,000’? and inserting 
$95, 000.7? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, when I made this simple and as I 
supposed comparatively unimportant motion I certainly was not ex- 
pecting a fall discussion of the relation of the nation to the Indian, 
nor of the whole educational question. This was one of the mere little 
offshoots, one of the minor branches. The bill came to the Senate 
from the House appropriating $15,000 for industrial schools in Alaska. 
The Committee on Appropriations reports an amendment proposing to 
strike out $15,000 and insert $10,000. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior, and the President recommend 
that there be not less than $25,000 appropriated. My motion proposes 
to raise it to $25,000. 

This, I conceive, is a stronger question than the ordinary ones which 
have «lready been passed upon in this bill. I certainly did not suppose 
that an addition of $10,000 on the recommendation of the Department 
could meet with a serious objection when the same Committee on Ap- 
propriations within the preceding twenty lines have raised the House 
appropriations from $400,000 to $650,000. . 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational 

urposes not hereinafter provided for, and in pursuance of treaty obligations, 
000; for construction and repair of school buildings, $75,000; and for pur- 
chase of cattle and sheep for schools, $25,000; in all, $650,000. 

The proposition we are discussing is, I say, a stronger one altogether 
than those upon which we have already sein to. I ask the Secretary 
to read one article of the treaty with the Emperor of all the Russias con- 
cerning the Territory of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read if there be 
no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

ARTICLE II. 


The inhabitants of the ceded territory, arin, J to their choice, reserving 
their natural allegiance, may return to Russia within three years; butif they 
should fer to remain in the ceded for nag! Meow À with the exception of un- 
civili: native tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
van and immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 
The uncivilized tribes will be sub; to such laws and ch, bee em as the United 
States may from time to time adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes of that country. 


Mr. HAWLEY. The Presidentof the United States, in his message 
of December 4, 1882, informed us that— 

Alaska is still without any form of civilgovernment. If means were provided 
for the education of its people, and forthe protection of their lives and property 


the immense resources of the region would invite permanent settlements and 
open new fields for industry and enterprise. 


In his message of last December the President said: 


I trust that Congress will not fail at the present session to put Alaska under 
the protection of law. Its people have repeatedly remonstrated against our 
neglect to afford them the maintenance and erson f ressly teed by 
the terms of the treaty whereby that Territory was ceded to the United States. 
For sixteen years ug have poese in vain for that which they should have re- 
ceived without the ing. ey have no law for the collection of debts, the 
suppor of education, the conveyance of property, the administration of estates, 
or the enforcement of contracts; none, indeed, for the punishment of criminals 
except such as offend against certain customs, commerce, and navigation acts. 
The resources of Alaska, especially in fur, mines, and lumber, are considerable 
in extent and capable of large development, while its geographical situation is 
one of political and commercial importance. The prompting of interest, there- 
fore, as well as considerations of honor and good fith, demand the immediate 
establishment of civil government in that Territory. 

It would seem therefore to be an obvious duty to do something for 
the benefit of those people. There is nota justice of the peace there. 
There can be no action for the simplest trespass upon the rights of per- 
son or of property. If we say they might do something toward edu- 
cating themselves, the answer is, there is no law under which they can 
levy even a school-tax—they are absolutely helpless; and so they have 
been for these sixteen years, 

So I confess I was not a little surprised when the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PLUMB] opened upon this innocent proposition all the whole 

uestion of the relation of the Federal Government to the Indians and 
the whole question of their education and the possibility of their re- 
demption asa race. Indeed, he doubted whether education of any kind 
would do any Indian any good anywhere, and he seemed to advocate 
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the rightfulness of the proposition that the Indian, as of the weaker 
race, must go to the wall and be absolutely crushed out of existence as 
ignorant, useless, and an incumbrance upon the earth. = 

He says virtually that education, at any rate that ordinarily given, 
does the Indian no good. I was not speaking of the education ordi- 
narily given—the common day-school, the public school. My amend- 
ment has reference to a proposition that I should have thought the 
Senator would advocate, because it is in the line of the practical ideas 
he advances. This proposesindustrial schools for Alaska. It proposes 
to teach the Indian youth how they may earn their living in the prac- 
tical arts of life. Sometime ago, while we were Spenyreny Pan bill for 
the government of Alaska, the proposition offered by the tor from 
Kansas was this: 

Secre! terior shall make equal and vision for 
T e o pas of the ilaren of school age in the Territory of Alaska, without 
reference to race, until such time as ent provision shall be e for the 
same; and the sum of $25,000 is he: appropriated for that purpose. 

He proposed to give the exact sum of money that I propose to give, 
and his proposition was not so valuable as mine according to his own 
reasoning, because he proposed to give them the ordinary form of school 
education, and I propose the industrial school, which seems to me to 
be well adapted to their immediate necessities. f . 

I might concede half what he said and still advocate this appropria- 
tion. The Senator speaks very slightingly indeed of the religious and 
benevolent associations which have interested themselves so much with 
the question of Indian education in Alaska or elsewhere. I regard 
that chapter of religious, benevolent, and private effort as one of the 
redeeming features in the history of this question. Nor would I con- 
fine my eulogies to the people of any denomination, or sect, or class, 
from Eliot, the Indian apostle of New , and the Jesuits who 
wandered over the whole vast Western region two hundred years ago, 
carrying with their creed the most ardent devotion to the present, to 
these days of women’s societies all over the land that so pester us with 
their petitions. I say the chapter on the whole has been one honorable 
to human nature. I pay my tribute of profound respect to the good 
men and good women, to the bishops, the preachers, and the teachers 
who have gone out into the wilderness, and to the people who subscribed 
last year $249,000 for the education of this dependent race, 32 per cent. 
as much as the Government proposes to give now, and a very much 
larger proportion, quite half as much as the Government itself gave 
last year. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecticut a 
question about his amendment so that I may understand it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Is this industrial school to be confined to boys alone? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isu not, for there is nothing in the amend- 
ment and nothing in the proposition of the Interior Department to 
confine it to boys alone. 

Mr. VEST. Are the industrial schools to be also boarding-schools? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That I can not say. 

Mr. VEST. That isa very important question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is of course very much left to the Secretary 
of the Interior in this particular matter, as there is in the expenditure 
of a large portion of thismoney. Other provisions leave the work to 
his discretion, and he has shown I think in some of his latter commu- 
nications what will be considered by the American people generally as 
very strong and real common sense concerning the work. 

Mr. VEST. I do not want to interrupt the Senator further, but the 
answer to the questions I have asked would to a very great extent 
determine my action upon this matter. From my own personal ex- 
perience I would not vote a dollar, if I could help it, to any day-school 
among the Indians, or to any school where both sexes are not edu- 
cated, and I can give my reasons for it resulting from what I have seen 
and what I know myself. With my judgment of what I believe will 
be the action of the Interior Department about it, I would want this 
amendment so defined that it would be a ing-school as well as an 
industrial school, and that both sexes would be educated at it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I presume I should yield very cheerfully to 
amendment the Senator might suggest upon that raping Tecaiae T 
know his familiarity with the subject, and I know he has sound prac- 
tical judgment; but I leave it rather to the member of the Committee 
on Appropriations who has the bill in charge. I simply advocate the 
general proposition that it is a very small thing indeed to do to now 
give for the first time the small sum of $25,000 for the education of the 
20,000 people whom we took under our guardianship sixteen years ago, 
and for whose education we have not spent one single farthing. Any 
reasonable limitation upon the method of expenditure I should be very 
glad to support. 

It is the custom to denounce, to censure, and I may say to abuse the 
Government of the United States for its treatment of the Indians. I 
think the other side can be taken with great reason. I admit the ex- 
traordinary evils and wrongs that the rough waves of civilization have 
brought upon those poor people, but if we appeal to the record, if we 
appeal to the President’s messages from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and to the innumerable treaties, and to the great field of 1 
lation in which Congress has tried to deal with the subject, we shall 
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the Government generally, yes, I may say without an exception, per- 
vaded by a sense of justice and generosity, and an acknowledgment of 
the great claims that this dependent and inferior race has upon us. 

After listening to the speech of the Senator from Kansas the other 
day I went down stairs, and to gratify my curiosity looked to see what 
the various Presidents had said upon the subject. I find, though I 
believe not in a message, Washington recommending ‘‘a system corre- 
sponding with the mild principles of religion and philanthropy toward 
an unenlightened race of men whose happiness materially depends upon 
the conduct of the United States,” and in various rs commending 
benevolent and enlightened legislation with to them. I omit 
the su ing Presidents and come down to General Jackson, who cer- 
tainly is not liable to the charge of being asentimentalist in these mat- 
ters, and who had in fierce and savage war contended with some of 
these Indian nations. I ask the Secretary to read what he said in his 
first annual message. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Our conduct toward these people is deeply interesting to our national charac- 
ter. Their present condition contrasted with what they once were makes a 
most powerful appeal to our sympathies. Our ancestors found them the uncon- 
trolled possessors of these vast regions. By persuasion and force they have been 
made to retire from river to river and from mountain to mountain until some 
of the tribes have become extinct and others have left but remnants to preserve 
for awhile their once terriblo names. Surrounded by the whites with their art 
of civilization, which by destroying the resources of the savage doom him to 
weakness and decay, the fate of the Mohegan, the Narraganset, and the Dela- 
ware is fast overtaking the Choctaw, the Cherokee, and the Creek, That this 
fate surely awaits them if they remain within the limits of the States does not 
admitofadoubt. Humanity and national honordemand that stew Seay should 
be made to avert so greata calamity. It is too late to inquire whether it was just 
in the United States to include them and their territory within the bounds of 
new whose limits they could control. That step can not be retraced. A 
State can not be dismembered by Con or restricted in the exercise of her 
constitutional power. Butthe people of those States and of every State, actuated 
by feelings of justice and regard for our national honor, submit to you the in- 
teresting question whether something can not be done consistently with the 
rights of the States to preserve this much injured race. 

As a means of effecting this end, I for your consideration the propriety 
of setting apart an ample district west of the Biiesissippi, and without e limite 
of any State or Territory now formed, to be guaranteed to the Indian tribes as 
long as they shall occupy it, each tribe having a distinct control over the portion 
designated for its use. There they may be secured in the enjoyment of govern- 
ments’ of their own choice, subject to no other control from the Uni States 
than such as may be necessary to preserve peace on the frontier and between 
the several tribes. There the benevolent may endeavor to teach them the arts 
of civilization, and by promoting union and harmony among them to raise up 
an interesting commonwealth destined to perpetuate the race and to attest the 
humanity and justice of this Government. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Early in the Government attention was directed to 
the difficulties likely to arise from the erection of virtually independ- 
ent nations within the limits of the States, and the project was enter- 
tained of removing these people to a territory that should be dedicated 
to their use. The purposes were excellent. General Jackson was the 
first President who took this view with zeal and energy, an energy 
aa was imitated by no other President but Jackson until we come to 

rant. 

Mr. HOAR. I am very much tempted to ask the courtesy of the 
Senator from Connecticut to say that I have seen within a very few 
weeks a remarkable letter from President Lincoln, in which he declared 
that as soonas the war was over it was his p toaddress himself as 
next in importance to the Indian policy, with a view of putting the 
Indians under the jurisdiction of the United States on an equality with 
all other citizens under the Constitution and laws. I wish I had that 
letter present. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ithank the Senator; I wish he had it here. It is 
in accordance with what we know of Mr. Lincoln’s character. I wish 
he could have lived to carry out that policy. Substantially those ideas 
were taken up with very great energy, as we know, by General Grant. 

General Jackson pushed the work through, Isay, with hisaccustomed 
force, and in subsequent messages, recurring to this thing with the 
same temper, was able to say, before he was through his second term 
of office, that he had succeeded substantially in his work of removing 
those tribes and establishing the Indian Territory. He had the greatest 
hopes of the future of that land. I do not say that time has justified 
his sanguine expectations, but I do say that the condition of all those 
people there is an immense improvement upon their condition when 
they lived in Georgia and the surrounding country. There was per- 
petual war, and in those conflicts Jackson himself had participated. 
They have been removed and are better off, with such churches and 
schools and such partial civilization atleast as they have, than they were 
before or than they could possibly have been under their old circum- 
stances. 

Now I come down to that man who has been called a merciless war- 
rior, Ulysses S. Grant, and I ask the Secretary to read two extracts 
from his first message. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


From the foundation of the Government to the present the management of 
the original inhabitants of this continent, the Indians, has been a subject of em- 
barrassment and expense, and has been attended with continuous robberies, 
murders, and wars. From my own experience upon the frontiers and in Indian 
countries I do not hold either =) eerie or the conduct of the whites who come 
most into contact with the Ind blameless for these hostilities. The past, 
however, can not be undone, and the question must be met as we now find it. 

Ihave attempted a new policy toward these wards of the nation—they can not 
be regarded in any other light than as wards—with fair results so far as tried, 
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and which I hope will be attended ultimately with great success. The Society 
of Friends is well known as having succeeded in living in peace with the In- 
dians in the early settlement of Pennsylvania, while their white neighbors of 
other sects in other sections were constantly embroiled. They are also known 
for their opposition to all strife, violence, and war, and are generally noted for 
their strict integrity and fair pears ot These considerations induced me to give 
the ent of a few reservations of Indians to them and to throw the bur- 
den of selection of agents upon the society itself. The result has proved most 
satisfactory. a s * > * 


* 

No matter what ought to be the relations between such settlements and the 
aborigines, the fact is they do not harmonize well, and one or the other has to 

ve way in the end. A system which looks to the extinction of a race is too 

rrible for a nation to adopt without entailing upon itself the wrath of all 
Christendom and engendering in the citizen a disregard for human life and the 
rights of others rous to society. I see no substitute for such a system ex- 
cept in placing all the Indians on reservations as rapidly as it can be 
done, and giving them absolute protection there. As soon as they are fitted for 
it they should be induced to take their lands in severalty and to set up territorial 
governments for their own protection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I might quote like sentiments from every message 
General Grant sent to Congress, for he followed this question with his 
accustomed energy and perseverance, and was to some extent liberally 
seconded by Congress. I find a passage in his third annual message 
which I will read: 

iati to out the Indian licy, not 
oniy because its humaa Sane, Unristaarlike, sad economical, bat Demana is ts 
right, 

I am perfectly willing to place myself on this question by the side 
of such sentimentalists as Washington, Jackson, and Grant, and I seek 
to go no further, nor does the most ardent friend of the Indian attempt 
any more than they desired. No President has ever so distinguished 
himself by advocating enlightened and Christian practice with regard 
to the Indians as did General Grant. 

Against the suggestions of the Senator from Kansas are the recom- 

mendations of all our Presidents, the legislation of all our Congresses, 
the history of all churches from the settlement of the continent down 
to this day, the present opinions and action of all the religious and 
benevolent organizations; against him are the opinions and action of 
this Congress; against him is the very bill under consideration. 
Let me read a word or two from some other and later hard-headed 
soldiers, I have never conversed with any of the old veteran soldiers 
of the Army who had a long time in the Western region dealing 
practically with the Indians that I did not hear from them generous 
sentiments and what I call enlightened and statesmanlike doctrine. 
The first time I saw the great General Thomas I spent an evening with 
him, in town here, in company with others, and he was led to talk 
upon the Indian question. He spent some two hours discussing it. 
‘Ait that he said was in precisely the line of the talk of Jackson and 
of Grant. It was filled with generous sentiments, with belief in the 
possibility of the Indians being saved from that final extermination 
prophesied by so many. He said among other things that the prime 
essential in dealing with those people was to tell the truth, to tell the 
truth always and to keep a promise, because to the white man when you 
failed to keep a promise you could give an apology that might be under- 
stood, but the Indian never understood itif you did not fulfill your 
agreement. He spoke even of friendships that he had among leading 
veterans of the Indians, and in general recommended the policy which 
I here, and which we here, most of us, are advocating. 

But in 1867 a commission was sent out. Let me read the names of 
them, some citizens and some soldiers: N. G. Taylor, J. B. Henderson, 
Lieut. Gen. W. T. Sherman, Bvt. Maj. Gen. William S. Harney, John 
B. Sanborn, Bvt. Maj. Gen. Alfred H. Terry, 8. F. Tappan, and Byt. 
Maj. Gen. C. C. Auger. The commission was sent out to examine 
our Indians as they stood then in general, and to recommend what 
they might think best for the civilization of therace. That document 
(House Executive Document No. 97, Fortieth , Second ses- 
session) is honorable to them and creditable to the civilization of the 
country; but it is “‘ sentimental.” It isas ‘“‘sentimental” as any- 
thing from these good people who send us petitions or from any preacher 
or teacher who tells us that God made the Indian and we have no right 
to shoot him on sight. There was no man who had fought the Indians 
more savagely than Harney himself, and there was not a man in the 
world the Indians would more respect and trust than he. When he 
fought, he fought them sternly; when he met them after the fight and 
saute peace they considered Harney’s word better than anybody else’s 
bond. Ifsuch men could have dealt with them all the while we should 
have had comparatively little trouble. This board says; 

If an Indian is to be trusted at all, he must be trusted to the full extent of his 
word. If you betray symptoms of distrust he discovers it with nature's intui- 
tion, and at once condemns the falsehood that would blend friendship and sus- 
picion together. Whatever our poopie may choose to say of the insincerity or 
duplicity of the Indian would fail to express the estimate entertained by many 
Indians of the white man’s character in this respect. Promises have been so 
often broken by those with whom they usually come in contact, cupidity has 
so long plied its work deaf to their cries of suffering and heartless cruelty, has 
so frequently sought them in the charity, that to obtain their confidence 


our promises must be scrupulously fulfilled and our professions of friendship 
divested of all appearance of selfishness and duplicity. 


Again: 
The statement of this fact, if it proves nothing else, may serve to indicate that 


the Indian, though barbarous, is yet a man, susceptible to those feelings which 
nd to the exercise of ity and kindness. If it should 


on that the injunction to “do good to them that hate us” is 


not confined to race, but broad as humanity itself, it may do some good even to 
ourselves, It will at least for the practical man, honestly seeking a solution of 
a troubles, serve a better purpose than whole pages of theorizing upon In- 

But I forbear reading these extracts. There are several in the course 
of that very able and interesting report from these practical men that 
have the same general tendency and character. 

The Senator asks, under what obligation are we to these people? I 
have shown you what the treaty obligation is, entered into with the 
Russian, and I have indicated the general course of the legislation to- 
ward the Indians within our own borders. If possible there is a double 
force in the duty that rests upon us in regard tothe Alaskans; but be- 
sides that there is another obligation, the obligation that rests upon us 
because we are the superior race. We are told sometimes, not so much 
here as we are outside, that being the superior, the stronger, and the 

ter race these people must go to the wall and must vanish. That 
I hold with Grant and these other warriors to be an un-Christian doc- 
trine. The real obligation, the great trust rests upon us precisely be- 
cause we are of the superior race. It is a special duty that we shall 
take hold of them, lift them up and build them up and not permit them 
to be annihilated by these wild storms of frontier civilization. The 
question as to who is my neighbor is an old question. How the world 
has decided that, the Christian world, we all know. The oldest form 
of it was the query of Cain—‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?’’—and for 
that Cain became a branded and lonesome but distinguished tramp. 
In the judgment of civilization that brand of condemnation follows the 
creed of Cain to this day. We are our brother’s keepers, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the Indian is our brother, and we can not escape our obligations. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the action of the 
Senate upon the bill, but I should like to say a few words about this 
amendment. I know nothing personally and very little by reading of 
the Indians of Alaska. I have a general idea that they are fish-eating 
Indians, very much like the Chinooks on the coast of Oregon. Of course 
their characteristics are regulated and modified and made a good deal 
by the climatic influences around them. I suppose they are about in 
the main like the Indians of Northern Montana, of whom I happen to 
know something personally. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] spoke of the senti- 
ments of the officers of the Army in to the Indians, and particu- 
larly of General Grant and General Thomas. General Sheridan has been 
credited with having made a remark which is found frequently in the 
papers and used greatly among the Western people, that the only good 
Indian was a dead Indian. He never said anything of the sort, as I 
have been informed from his own lips. I traveled with him last sum- 
mer four hundred miles in the West, and we frequently conversed in 
regard to the Indian question. His sentiments were as humane, as 
just, as Christian as those of any one with whom I have ever talked 
upon this subject. 

My experience after I left him on the North Pacific Railroad among 
the Indians of Montana corroborated the truth of his assertion in re- 
gard to the correct practice, or what should be the correct practice, of 
the Government with regard to these unfortunate people. It is no 
question of sentiment and it ought not to be any question of theory. 
We have found out aftera hundred years, it seems to me, the only prac- 
tical method in which we ought to deal with the Indians. To say that 
we owe them all we could do is to say very little. 

I was conversing not long ago with a very eminent divine on this 
subject, and I said to him: ** Sir, you appeal to us upon each recur- 
ring Sabbath that we should give out of our substance to foreign mis- 
sions. Let me say to you as an humble layman that your churches 
have at their own doors, and appealing to them in tones that should 
not be neglected for one single instant, a people as absolutely heathen, 
who have heard as little of the , who have as little knowledge 
of God or of our Savior as any heathen upon the face of the earth, and 
the difference between the heathen that you are providing for in your 
foreign missions and the heathen in our own country is simply this: 
that one people we have robbed, and the other we have not.” 

We have robbed the Indians of this country. We have taken from 
them all that they had. We have driven them farther and farther 
West, until last sammer I witnessed scenes of absolute privation, of 
absolute starvation among the Indians of Northern Montana that are 
simply incredible, and that should bring the blush of shame to every 
American citizen. In a council with the Gros Ventres and the Assina- 
boines in Northern Montana, one of the chiefs rose in council and said 
to me: “‘One of my children (speaking of one of his own tribe, for 
they term all the tribe their children) is now dying of starvation.” 
Upon examination I found it to be an actual fact, and during the past 
winter hundreds of them have died in sight of a Christian people, in a 
land overflowing with abundance; and yet those people having no votes, 
no representatives, hot being felt in a Presidential contest, Senators 
and Representatives are apt to turn away and to look to appropriations 
and to measures of material benefit to their own people whom they 
represent here. 

If any man should give his life to the cause of elevating and educa- 
cating the Indian it would be the grandest mission to which he could 
devote every hour of his existence. I will proceed at alittle length on 
this subject, although it has become almost tiresome to mention the 
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subject. Anybody who seems to take any real interest in this matter 
is looked upon as a sentimentalist. The prevailing idea in the West 


is that all an Indian is good for is to kill him; that he is a robber; that 
he has taken land away from the whites. 

I was requested by the Secretary of the Interior, having the honor to 
be one of a committee of which my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] was chairman, to visit the reservations of the West last sum- 
mer. ‘The Secretary of the Interior mentioned to me personally, as he 
did, I believe, to the committee before, that in the Bitter Root Valley 
in Montana there was a portion of the Flathead Indians who would not 
go upon the Jocko reservation but who persisted in remaining there in 
that beautiful valley, the most’beautiful I ever saw, in spite of a solemn 
treaty stipulation; and he putinto my hands a copy of a treaty madein 
1872, a published treaty, the first name to which was Charlos, head 
chief of the Flatheads, by which they agreed to leave their country on 
the demand of the President, and go to what is called the Jocko reser- 
vation on the Northern Pacific Railway asit now runs. From the time 
that Ientered Montana until I went to that band of Indians in the Bit- 
ter Root Valley, I heard butone statement except from the Jesuits, and 
that was that those Indians were there in spite of a plain treaty; that 
they were violating the law; that they ought to be put out at the point 
of the bayonet; that they were vagrants; that they were a nuisance 
upon the face of the earth; and curses and imprecations were heaped 
upon them in every direction, and that too by men high in authority. 
The people of Montana, a portion of whom are Missourians, are 
just the average people of the West, neither better nor worse; but they 
have actually come to believe that the Indian has no right at all in the 
country; that he ought to be driven out; that he is bound to be exter- 
minated and the sooner it happens the better for all parties. 

Iwent to Bitter Root Valley and I had with me this printed copy 
signed by Charlos, Airlee, and Adolph, the three chiefs of the Flatheads, 
and by James A. Garfield, the agent of the United States to negotiate 
the treaty. In Mr. Garfield’s report I saw intimations that Charlos 
had never signed the treaty; and after conversation with the Jesuits, 
I became satisfied that something wrong existed, and that there was 
some mistake. When I saw Charlosin acouncil at Stevensville, in the 
Bitter Root Valley, he persisted in the assertion that he had never 
signed that treaty. I pointed him his name. He could not read of 
course, but I got a Jesuit father who acted as interpreter to interpret 
to him his name. ‘‘Charlos, his mark.” Said he, ‘“‘I never put my 
mark there.” I turned around to. Mr. MAGINNIS, the Delegate from 
Montana, who was with me on the subcommittee, and said: *‘ This In- 
dian is telling the truth.” ‘‘No,’’ said Mr. MAGINNIS, “‘it is impos- 
sible; there is the printed treaty, and he is here in defiance of law with 
three hundred and fifty of his people who refuse to go with the rest to 
the Jocko reservation.” Tomakea longstory short, I could do nothing 
with Charlos. His only reply to me was, when I offered him land an 
houses and cattle over on the Jocko, ‘This is my country; it belonged 
to my fathers; you can take me away from here though, but you can not 
take me away alive.” Said I, “Charlos, you are a good Indian; you 
refused to join Joseph in his raid with the Nez Percés, and you pro- 
tected the whites in their property. My instructions from the Interior 
Department are, and it is the wish of ourcommittee, to deal with you as 
leniently as possible. What do you proposetodo?’? Said he, “I will 
take my people and I will go; I will leave here.’’ Said I, ‘‘ Where will 
you go?” Said he, “Iwill go tothe plains.’’ Said I, ‘‘ There are no 
plains for you; you must go where the President says you must go. 
‘The whites are like the leaves upon the trees, and you have barely 
eighty warriors; you can not fight the Government, and you had better 
take my terms and move to the reservation.”? Said he, ‘‘ How can I 
believe you when you have there in your hand apaper which is a printed 
lie? You have robbed me of my land; you have taken away the homes 
that were given to me by the President of the United States years ago; 
and now you come and promise me more when you have not kept the 
promises you have already made.” i 

I came back to Washington city, went to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, had a clerk detailed, and down in the basement of the Interior 
Department I found the original treaty made in 1872, and Charlos Had 
told the truth; his name had never been put to it; and yet the people 
of Montana believe to-day that that Indian has violated his treaty; 
that he is upon that land contrary to the express stipulations and prom- 
ises that he made in that treaty with Garfield. 

I went to eleven tribes of Indians in Montana, traveling some four 
hundred and odd miles in order to reach their different councils; I talked 
with each of them; and I say here now as my deliberate conviction that 
there is but one system by which these people can be saved from ulti- 
mate extinction. It is useless to talk about the reservation system as 
now adopted ever resulting in anything butharm. Although General 
Grant had great experience among the Indians of the West, I di 
wit him in toto when he says that large reservations should be kept up 
for the purpose of civilizing the Indians now remaining on this conti- 
nent. 

Immense reservations are simply an invitation to barbarism. You 
have now upon the reservations of the West, and especially in Mon- 
tana, two, three, and four million acres of land for twelve or fifteen 
hundred Indians. The result is that they do not acquire, and they 


can not in the nature of things acquire any of the habitudes or ideas 
of civilized life. Theyare still roaming savages, going from one end of 
thereservation tothe other. Until you put the Indians upon farms, upon 
lands in severalty, until you teach them the simple fact that they must 
support themselves, you can never make any advance, you can never 
take groep toward making them citizensof the United States, as they | 
should 

Now, as to education, in all my wanderings in Montana last summer 
I saw but one ray of light on the subject of Indian education. Iama 
Protestant, born one, educated one, expect to die one, but I say now 
that the system adopted by the Jesuits is the only practicable system 
for the education of the Indians and the only one that has resulted in 
anything atall. When the Senator from Massachusetts, the chairman - 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, said the other day thatthe reason of 
the success of the Jesuits more than any other sect with the Indians was 
that they devoted their whole lives to the work, he struck the key- 
note of the entire situation. Take a Protestant clergyman and send him 
to the West, I do not care how active and zealous he may be, he goes 
there with his family ties; he goes there looking back to civilization, 
he goes there half devoting himself from a sense of duty to this uncon- 
genial life. 

Take a Jesuit and what does he do? Heisasemi-military preacher. 
He belongs to the company of Jesus. He owns nothing but the robe 
upon his back. If he receives an order from the commander of the 
company at the dead hour of night to arise and go to Asia, he goes 
without a question. He is a number, he is nota man. He is segre- 
gated from the world. I talked with Father Cavallier at St. Mary's 
Mission, who had been fifty-two years among the Indians in Montana, 
had devoted his whole life to them, had been sent there from Italy, an 
accomplished physician; and when I visited him at his little room in 
the mission he was lying there, having been bed-ridden for five years 
and still administering medicines and performing surgical operations 
on each recurring day. This man’s whole life was given up to the 
work, and whatisthe result? To-day the Flathead Indians are a hun- 
dred per cent. advanced over any other Indians in point of civilization} 
at least in Montana. 

Fifty years ago the Jesuits went among. them, and to-day you see the 
result. Among all those tribes, commencing with the Shoshones, the 
Arapahoes, the Gros Ventres, the Blackfeet, the Piegans, the River 
Crows, the Bloods, and Assinaboines, the only ray of light Isaw wason the 
Flathead reservation at the Jesuit mission schools, and there were boys 
and girls—fifty boys and fifty girls. They raise cattle; the Indian boys 
herdthem. They have mills; theIndian boysattend them. They have 
blacksmiths’ shops; the Indian boys workinthem. When I was there 
they were building two school-houses, all the work done by the scholars 
at the mission. They can not raise corn to any extent in that climate, 
but they raise enough vegetables and enough oats to support the whole 
school; and I neversaw in my lifea finer herd of cattle or horses than they 
had upon that mission. Five nuns, sisters, and five fathers constitute 
the teachers in the ive schools. We had a school examination 
there lasting through two days. I undertake to say now that neverin 
the States was there a better examination than I heard at that mission 
of children of the same ages with those that I saw there. The girls 
were taught needlework; they were taught to sew and to teach; they 
were taught music; they were taught to keep house. The young men 
were taught to work upon the farm, to herd cattle, to be blacksmiths 
and carpenters and millwrights. 

Here is the whole of it in one single sentence: I asked Father Van 
Court, the father in charge of the mission, to give me his experience as 
an Indian teacher and to state what had given the school its remarka- 
ble success. He said it resulted from the fact that they taught both 
boys and girls. He said for twenty year the Jesuits had had only a 
male school. I call the attention of Senators who are interested in this 
question to this single point. He said when they educated the boys 
and graduated them at the school they went back to the tribe; they 
were immediately received with jeers and with reproaches, told that 
they had white blood in their veins, that they talked like the white 
people, and that they dressed like the white people, and that they were 
apostates to their race. The result was that the Indian, in order to 
maintain his position with his fellows, became a worse barbarian than 
he ever had been before. 

I do not want to say anything against the schools at Hampton or Car- 
lisle. I undertook on that expedition to use one or two of those schol- 
ars as interpreters, All it seemed to me they had advanced in was 
to learn to deplete the plains of running horses, and Genera] Sheridan 
agreed with me that they were the most expert horse-thieves on the 
top of the earth. They go back, and instead of teaching the other In- 
dians in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they collapse into barbar- 
ism. 
I come again to the point which I am seeking to make. Father 
Van Court told me that the Flatheads had not advanced in civilization 
until the Jesuits had established female schools in connection with the 
male schools. Then what was the result? When a class graduated in 
the male school a class also graduated in the female school. A great 
many marri took place between them. From the fact that the 
girls and boys were both educated by the Jesuits, they necessarily were 
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thrown together, and by a similarity of tastes and by their advance in 
civilization they were kept away from the rest of the tribe. They be- 
came husband and wife, and as soon as that took place the Jesuits and 
the ent built them a little house, broke them up a piece of ground, 
and the single ouple became a nucleus of civilization and Christianity 
in that portion of the reservation where they were thus received. 

If we educate the girls alone they go back to the tribe and collapse 
into worse barbarism than ever. You must educate the sexes together 
in order that the one shall support the other, in order that they may 
go out to the battle against barbarism hand in hand; and until you do 
it it is absolutely money thrown away to take either sex and undertake 
to educate them separately. 

The Jesuits have the key to the whole problem. They have learned 
it by actual experience, and the result is shown to-day. Let any Sen- 
ator take the North Pacific Railroad and get off at Airlee and go out to 
these missions and he will see farms with cattle upon them; he will see 
the Indians eutting logs, carrying them to saw-mills, getting out plank 
and putting them up into houses with their own hands. He will see 
them attending mass regularly, and he will see the Indian people anx- 
ious to go to school, but not to day-schools. 

I saw not one day-school in the eleven tribes that we visited in Mon- 
tana where the Indians had learned a soli thing. As the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] said the other day, and that part of his 

I heartily approve, the only attendance at those day-schools is 
on ration day. One lady, a teacher, who was getting, I believe, $800 
a year, told me that on ration day she had five hundred scholars, and 
the rest of the week from fifty to sixty and seventy-five. 

It is impossible to educate an Indian if you let him go back to his 
family each day. In the first place, the Indians are utterly averse to 
the idea that the boys should work. It is right enough for women to 
work; they are made to work, according to their philosophy, but it de- 

es a man to work. Old Airlee, the second chief of the Flatheads, 
abused the school to me in the council over on the railroad, and de- 
nounced it, and I found out his objection to it was that he sent his boy 
over there and the fathers put him to workin the field. In other words, 
ás he said to me, ‘‘I did not send my boy there to be a squaw.” He 
did not intend him to be degraded by any manual exercise at all. 

It is perfectly evident that with such prejudices, with such feeling 
in regard tosustaining one’s self by actual labor, it is simply impossible 
to do anything for those people or to advance them one single degree 
until you take their children away from them. I would not take them 
off to the States; I would not take them where they would acquire ideas 
which are alien to Indian life. The Jesuits, I repeat, have found the se- 
cret of the whole system, and that is in the ing-schools, industrial 
schools, upon the reservations, where the children are taken and where 
the parents are permitted to visit them once each week, but always in 
the presence of one of the fathers, and when they come to take them off 
hunting and fishing they are met with a firm but earnest refusal, and 
they are told the child must stay there and learn to work or he must 
be taken away entirely. 

With these views, based on no theory but on actual experience and 
observation, I offer an amendment to that proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut. After the word ‘‘ children,’’ in line 1083, I propose to add 
‘‘of both sexes;’’ and after the word ‘“‘ industrial,” in line 1084, I move 
to insert the word ‘‘boarding;’’ so as to read: 

For support and education of Indian children of both sexes at industrial 
boarding-schools in Alaska, $25,000. 

Mr. DAWES. I to the Senator to withhold his amendment. 
It will not be in order until after the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut is disposed of. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly; I simply want to suggest the idea. As to 
the amount, I shall vote just as much as the Senate may be induced to 
vote. I will go as far as any Senator, provided it does not go to day- 
schools and provided it goes to schools for the benefit of both sexes. 
As to our duty, a plain and manifest one in the premises, it is almost 
an insult to make an appeal to any intelligent man as to what we owe 
to those unfortunate people. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Missouri offer 


an amendment? 
Mr. VEST. Iwill offer it at the proper time. I simply suggest it 
The question is on agreeing to the 


now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem 

amendment proposed by the tor from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] 
to the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I did indulge the hope that we should 
get through with this bill without any extended debate or consump- 
tion of time upon it; but a debate has arisen without any provocation 
of mine over the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut, 
which involves the whole policy of the Government in relation to the 
Indian, calculated to shake the confidence of the public in an effort on 
the part of the Government of the United States to institute a new pol- 
icy and method of treatment of the Indians. Therefore I have felt that 
it was possibly incumbent upon me that I should say 4 word or two, 
not confined especially to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut, but upon the general question whether the or i provis- 
ions in this bill are wise or whether they ought to be abandoned, for 


there is a considerable appropriation, begun several years ago, and I 
am happy to say, in the confidence I have in the wisdom of those ap- 
propriations, they have been increasing from year to year, and I hope 
will continue to increase until the purpose and object of the appropri- 
ations shall have been accomplished. Yet if what was said here on 
Friday is true, we had better lose no time in abandoning this new 
method of treating with the Indian question, 

It is not a new question. The Indian problem has been always with 
us. From the day the Pilgrim father landed on Plymouth Rock and 
the cavalier at Jamestown to this day the people of this country have 
met it, encountered it, and have undertaken to solve it. It is a little 
singular that although all the accounts of the Indians lead us to believe 
that there were no more Indians two hundred and fifty years ago upon 
this continent than there are to-day, civilization coming in contact with 
barbarism in this form has struggled with it and struggled with it in 
vain for two hundred and fifty years, and finds itselfconfronting to-day, 
asit did then, barbarism in the person of only about 250,000 or 300,000 
people almost as intact as when they first encountered it. 

Up to within the last five or ten years we had not even been able to 
teach the Indian the language we taught ourselves. Five years ago 
there were scarcely a thousand Indians who could speak the English 
language, and far less the number who followed the ways of civiliza- 
tion. We have had various methods of treating the subject since we 
became a government. All of them have proved failures, all of them 
have involved the Government in an immense expenditure of money, 
and have left the record anything but honorable on our part in our 
dealing with them. We undertook to treat with them as independent 
nations. When the Government was first formed we had the idea that 
there could be many independent nations within our own borders with 
authority and power, that we should treat with as independent na- 
tions; and yet we found it utterly impossible to keep ourselves our 
agreements with them, The treaties we made came to be with our- 
selves mere idle words. The progress of population and immigration 
was like a mighty wave sweeping our boundaries and limitations away 
without the slightest regard to. the solemn obligations into which we 
had entered. 

Then we undertook to enact a line of non-intercourse with the In- 
dians, running from a point on Lake Erie right where the city of Cleve- 
land now is, ina southeastwardly direction around through the mount- 
ains of Tennessee and across North Carolina and terminating in thesouth- 
east corner of Georgia, less than seventy-five years ago, and we enacted 
that if any citizen of or other person resident in the United States or 
either of the Territorial districts of the United States shall cross over 
or go within that boundary line he should be fined a sum not exceed- 
ing $100 or be imprisoned not exceeding six months; or if he made a 
settlement beyond the line that he should be fined 31,000 or be im- 
prisoned twelve months. The whole line bristled with penalties from 
Lake Erie to the Atlantic in Georgia, It lasted two years; and then 
surrendering our power to maintain our treaties with the Indians, we 
undcrtook to compromise with our conscience and with them, and en- 
deavored to create a new country called the Indian Territory, into 
which we proposed to gather all the Southern Indians. It will do no 
harm for me to read the solemn words with which we deluded the 
Indians into the belief that there was at last a land where they could 
rest in peace: 

Whereas it being the anxious desire of the Government of the United States 
to secure to the Cherokee Nation of Indians, as well as those now living within 
the limits of the Territory of Arkansas as those of their friendsand brothers who 
reside in States east of the Mississippi, and who may wish to join their brothers 
of the West, a 3B a Aapan home, and which shall, under the mostsolemn guar- 
antee of the United States, be and remain theirs forever—a home that shall 
never in all future time be embarrassed by having extended around it the lines 


or placed over it the jurisdiction of a Territory or State, nor be pressed upon by 
the extension in any way of any of the limits of any existing Territory or State: 


nited States agree to possess the Cherokees and to guaran’ 
Dre. and that guarantee is Faron SAILLA aek i was iaa 

Of the territory the description of which follows, and in addition 
thereto— 
tual outlet 

e ve-described limits, and as far west 
United States and their right of soil extend, 

Where is that guarantee now, Mr. President? It is not worth while, 
and I am not one of those who are disposed to arraign the United States 
because they were unable to maintain that guarantee. I concede that 
conditions not comprehended by those who made that treaty have arisen 
since which have made it utterly impossible to maintain it in its letter 
and its spirit. I bring it before the Senate at this time merely to show 
one of the many methods taken by the United States to deal with this 
question which they have been compelled to abandon. 

They then adopted another policy, and that was the reservation policy, 
by which they were disposed to take the Indians onto large tracts of 
land beyond civilization, as they supposed, full of game, and away from 
the encroachments of white people, and put a guard around them 
and turn them over to their instincts and their love of the chase to sup- 
port themselves. They found that equally impossible. They began 
to abandon that very soon, and then they undertook to gather all the 
Northern Indians down into the Indian Territory; without the slightest 
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regard to the right and title the Indian had to his home in the North, 
and without any more regard to his life or the conditions under which 
he had been reared in the cold North, among its mountains and valleys 
and cold streams, they undertook to hustle him down into the dry and 
arid plains of the Indian Territory to make an Indian State in the 
bosom of these States, and the Government has spent many millions of 
dollars in that cruel and fruitless attempt. They have voluntarily 
abandoned that also. 2 

They have found another condition of things which has rendered it 
necessary to change the whole treatment of the Indian question. The 
tide of civilization has been so rapid, the Indian has been yielding be- 
fore it so rapidly that he has been found driven by degrees from all the 
good and arable land of his reservations from time to time into the 
mountain region, glad enough himself to go there where the game still 
remained, and where the white man had little inducement to follow 
him, until it has come to this, that he has as a whole, with some excep- 
tions, I know, very little land assigned to him which he is permitted to 
call his own, very little land in the United States which a white man 
by processes of cultivation could gather enough from for his own sup- 
port. In the mean time the game upon which he was to live when he 
was set in these great reservations has been rapidly disappearing, till 
within the last two years more suddenly than any one dreamed of it 
has disappeared, it has absolutely disappeared, and we are confronted 
with the Indian in a new aspect. 

We have abandoned making treaties with him; we have given over 
the idea of gathering the Indians upon the Indian Territory as a cruel 
impossibility; we have found it utterly impossible to establish non-in- 
tercourse with him; we have driven him by degrees, as I have said, 
upon the barren and inhospitable portions of his own reservations, and 
taken up the rest in that irresistible tide of immigration which has 
characterized the history of our country, and he remains to-day just 
about the same number of Indians that our fathers found here when 
they came to this country, and up to this change of policy in just about 
as barbarous a condition. He can not speak the English language; he 
has learned only of the white man and of civilization that to come in 
contact with them was to lose something every time. But we came to 
understand that we had upon our hands two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred thousand paupers, and we were to settle the question whether 
we should continue as heretofore in our treatment of the Indians as an 
insoluble substance that we can not digest or assimilate, but an always 
present and disturbing influence in our health and a charge upon us, 
and we found in addition that he was increasing in number, and the 
charge was growing more and more serious upon the Treasury of the 
United States. S 

We have tried every method based upon the idea that we must ex- 
tinguish the Indian as the only method of treating with him. The 
idea that he would of himself before civilization fade out as a race and 
cease to exist was long the idea which prevailed in this country. 
The poets taught it, the philosophers reasoned upon the effect on an 
inferior race of the presence of the superior race, but the Indian went 
on increasing in number nevertheless. 

Then we undertook to exterminate him by war and we utterly failed ! 
A single war cost us $30,000,000 and it but put an end to thirty-odd 
Indians in all. The Indian wars in which we have been en 
without stopping to raise the question which was right and which was 
wrong have involved us in an expenditure of money that would have 
taken every Indian man, woman, and child and kept them at a first rate 
hotel in any of our cities during the remainder of their lives. 

In 1867 a commission was sent out for the purpose of devising some 
new method of treatment of the Indian. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. HAWLEY} has read from their report. They entered into 
some twelve or more treaties with the Indian. Let me read yon, sir, 
one article which appears in all these treaties. 


ARTICLE VI. 
In order to insure the civilization of the Indians entering into this treaty— 
Repeated more than a dozen times with as many different tribes— 


the necessity of education is admitted, especially of such of them as may be 
settled on said agricultural parts of this reservation, and they therefore pledge 
themselves to compel their children, male and female, between the ages of Gand 
16 years, to attend school; and it is hereby made the duty of the agent for said 
Indians to see that this stipulation is y complied with; and the United 
States agrees that for every thirty children between said ages who can be in- 
duced or compelled to attend school a house shall be provided, and a teacher 
com nt to teach the elementary branches of an English education shall be 

, who will reside among said Indians and faithfully discharge his or 
her duties as a teacher, 


That was the solemn obligation entered into by the United States in 
1867 with more than a dozen tribes of Indians for a consideration—a 
grant to the United States, in consideration of that promise, of the 
title which the Indians had to vast tracts of fertile land now occupied by 
the settler, and on which since States have been built and are repre- 
sented ae ope this floor; and yet not a dollar has ever been ex- 
pended by the United States in fulfillment of one of these treaty stip- 
ulations. If they had been fulfilled andif a treaty obligation is a debt 

i the United States, for the non-fulfillment of these articles that 
I have read more than $3,000,000 are now due these Indian tribes. It 
never occurred to the United States until some four or five or six years 


ago to consider the question, since they had failed in every other method 
of treating the Indian, of what they could do by trying to make some- 
thing out of him. It dawned upon them by chance. They had sent 
Captain Pratt down from the Northwest with seventy-four Indian war- 
riors, out of one of those wars, all covered with blood and wild as any 
wild Indian ever was, to a prison in Saint Augustine, Fla., and sent 
him there to guard them and guard them month after month of the 
weary years of their sentence. As a mere matter of discipline and as 
the best method of keeping them it occurred to Captain Pratt that it 
were better to set them to work than to hold them in chains. Itwas 
many weeks before he could get the consent of the Government here in 
Washington to permit him to set those Indians to grubbing the roots 
out of the ground of their prison-yard. When he did and when he 
made it a garden, and when he inspired those Indians with the hope 
that by the labor of their hands, as by the labor of a white man, they 
were to reap the reward due to their labor, he was sent from Saint 
Augustine with twenty-four of them to the Hampton school, where the 
colored people were being educated, and those twenty-four educated 
there are to-day absorbed in the industrious population of this country, 
citizens instead of warriors, earning their bread and exercising the 
rights and enjoying the immunities of citizens of the United States. 
From that begun the system we are discussing here now, and out of that 
a Se Hampton graduated Captain Pratt and his Indians to a school 
in e. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] on Friday wanted some fruit 
to come from all this expenditure. Iwill tellhim. AtCarlisle, which 
sprang out of this little seed sowed down in Saint Augustine, Fla., has 
arisen a school of boys and girls numbering four hundred and fifty-five, 
representing thirty-seven different tribes of Indians, and there are from 
this school and under the supervision of Captain Pratt, who has made 
the contracts for them and sees to it that their contracts, are just and 
that they fulfill them, out among the families in that neighborhood 
one hundred and fourteen boys and thirty girls, one hundred and forty- 
four in all, earning wages, respectable in amount, far more valuable in 
the experience which it brings to them and the lesson they are learn- 
ing through it. There have been placed in this manner out from the 
school since it began in 1879 three hundred and fifty-three boys and 
one hundred and thirty-five girls, four hundred and eighty-eight in all. 
There have returned to their homes after they received such education 
as their capacity or their opportunity would afford two hundred and 
seventy-nine, every one of whom leaves his record there, and his record 
after he leaves the school is followed; and notwithstanding what the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] has said to-day more than 80 per 
cent. of all this number have held to their faith and are now pursuing 
industrial pursuits, teaching in the schools on the reservations, work- 
ing in the shops on the reservations and out among the farmers—more 
than 80 per cent. I will not say that in any white school consisting of 
white boys there would be a greater or a less percentage that would 
fail. I say that 80 per cent. in the first five years of this experiment is 
more encouraging than any process that we have adopted heretofore 
and promises more success. > 

The number who have been under instruction since the organization 
on the 5th of October, 1879 has been, of boys, 522; girls, 245; in all, 
767. Halfof each day is spent by the girls in the sewing-room, and 
they have manufactured during the last year—let me read the articles; 
it may be for the amusement of the Senator from Kansas; it will be 
too, I think, for his instruction as well, what these girls at this school 
with their own hands have wrought, notwithstanding we put a posi- 
tive enactment into the law of last year that no scholar at one of these 
schools should have compensation for anything which he did at the 
school. They have manufactured at that sewing-room 395 aprons, 108 


night-dresses, 98 girl’s coats, 118 chemises, 1,469 shirts, 261 sheets, 1,044 
pairs of drawers, 52 skirts, 505 pillow-slips, 302 dresses, 485 towels; 
and the following list shows the repairs of clothing made during the 
month of April, 1884, at that school: 


Underwear, pieces..... oe 


In the laundry from 4,000 to 5,000 pieces per week are washed and 
ironed by the Indian girls, under the supervision of a laundress and 
assistant. 

The dining-room is cared for by a matron, assisted by eighteen In- 
dian girls, each one in charge of a table. 

The cooking is done by one cook with two Indian assistants. 

The bakery is by Indians. An Arapaho, who learned the 
trade here, is in charge, with two apprentices assisting. The baking 
amounts to a barrel and a half of flour into bread daily. 

The girls occupy buildings which were formerly the officers’ quar- 
ters. They consist of six two-story houses built together, making a 
block one hundred and fifty feetlong. Ihave a description of the boys’ 
quarters. The system P prong in the school, one-half day work and 
one-half day study. ere are two apprentices at baking, eleven at 


harness-making, seventeen at tailoring, two at painting, eight at black- 
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smithing, eleven at carpentering, seven at tinning, fifteen at shoemaking, 
and six at printing. The slip from which I am giving these figures I 
saw on Saturday set up and printed by an Arapaho Indian—I think 
he was an Arapaho—an Indian who set up and then distributed the 
type more rapidly than the majority of workmen in any printing office 
in the country. 

The products of the past year from the different shops have been as 
follows: 

Shoe-shop.—Thirty-one pais of boots, 182 pairs of boys’ shoes, 176 
pairs of girl’s shoes, and the repairing of 150 pairs of boots and shoes 
monthly. 

Tailor-shop.—Four hundred and ten coats, 771 pairs of pantaloons, 
343 vests. 

. Harness-shop.—Two hundred and five bridles, 190 halters, 197 sets of 
harness. 

Tin-shop.—Four thousand three hundred and five tin pails, 7,498 
cups, 1,072 coffee-boilers, 145 funnels, 5,340 pans, 5,211 joints of stove- 
pipe. 

Wagon-shop.—Eleven spring-wagons. 

The effect of the workshops has been good from the first. The goods 
being sent to the Indian agencies in the West is conclusive evidence of 
p and an incentive to those who receive them, and we invariably 
find that when an idle or mischievous boy is put at a trade his stand- 
ing is raised in scholarship as well as conduct. 

The farm products for the year were as follows: 1,530 bushels of 
wheat, 500 bushels of oats, 50 bushels of rye, 50,400 pounds of pota- 
toes, 20 bushels of beans, and a full supply of vegetables, milk, and 
eggs—all the labor of Indians, with the exception of the superintendent. 

At Hampton is another school of like character. I have not the sta- 
tistics from Hampton, but the products of that school are the combined 
product of colored boys and the Indians, and it will bear equal com- 
parison with this that I have taken some pains, at some risk of weary- 
ing the Senate, to put upon the record in answer to any charge that 
these schools do not bear fruit. We have established during the last 
year three new schools of this new character, one at Genoa, Nebr., 
one at Lawrence, Kans., and another on the southern border of Kan- 
sas near Arkansas City, where two hundred or more scholars the pres- 
ent year in each of them will be educated in this manner. Six thou- 
sand and one hundred scholars are in daily attendance upon these and 
the boarding-schools upon the reservations. The day-schools upon the 
reservations are more or less attended, and with few exceptions, such as 
those described by the Senator from Misssouri just now, the day-school 
is a useful institution. Schools anywhere and everywhere, which are 
entitled to the name of schools, are useful. Their influence upon the 
Indian upon the reservation is beneficent. It is showing to those who 
do not attend the school what may be done for their children if they 
have passed themselves the age where any benefit can be derived from 
it. Every effort of that kind has its beneficent influence, not alone upon 
the scholar but upon every one around. The teachers are, in many in- 
stances, Indians themselves, and an Indian teacher teaches all around 
him. ‘Those who see him teach, those who see him work, learn from 
him, and he is an example every day as he goes in and out among his 
tribe of the possibilities that are open to the Indian. 

I know there are poor Indian schools; and, unfortunately, the Senator 
from Missouri saw the worst of them. I would not do away with them. 
I would improve them. I would abolish them where they are of the 
character described by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Kansas, but I would multiply those which I saw by the dozen in differ- 
ent tribes last summer all over the reservations, We were bound by our 
treaty to supply over thirty of them with a school-house and a teacher. 
Weattempted to excuse ourselves for not having fulfilled these obliga- 
tions, and to hide behind the excuse that there were no thirty children 
standing up in a row all p and waiting to enter the door of the 
school-house before we built it for them. We obligated ourselves to put 
an agent there whose business it was to see to it that those children 
were compelled to go to school, but we failed in that as much as we 
have failed in building the school-house. When we told these Indians 
that we would maintain schools on all the reservations did we mean to 
have them understand that it was only when they of their own mere 
motion should come and have the desire on their own part to go to school ? 
We coupled it with a stipulation that we ourselves should gather them 
into the school-house, and yet $3,000,000 we have saved to the public 
Treasury while the Indian child has grown up in his barbarism, to be 
cared for and clothed, an unproductive pauper and vagabond in our 
midst; and that is what we have saved. 

Sir, I am impressed with the conviction that, in comparison with any 
other method which we have attempted, this method is the best. It 
has its advantages over the others, if we look at it only as a question 
of dollars and cents, if we rise in the consideration of it to no higher 
plane than which is the cheapest. This makes something of the In- 
dian. So far as we have gone it has been attended with remarkable 
results. All the other plans suggested and tried, which have given 
place one after another in their failure to this last, left the Indian right 
where it found him, the same savage, the same unproductive, insoluble 
element in our midst, a charge constantly increasing and ever-present 


among us to be dealt with, an army 250,000 strong to be clothed and 


fed, not only to-day but in all coming time. This takes the individual 


Indian and treats him, if I may use the phrase, as the raw material out 
of which shall come by this treatment a citizen of the United States, 
capable of self-support; acknowledging the authority of and appealing 
to the law like any other citizen for the protection of his rights. It is 
a better method because its results are better. It does not stop with 
the school-house; it does not end with the boarding-school or the day- 
school or the schoo] at Carlisle; it invokes the agency of every civilizing 
and Christianizing element in the land. It takes the Indian, whether 
he be small or whether he be a grown Indian, and it puts him on his 
feet and it teaches him to walk, and then it teaches him self-reliance. 
It teaches him how to work by holding up to him some inducement to 
work, some reward for the labor of his hands. It inspires in him hope 
instead of hate. It kindles within him pride of manhood rather than 
loveand thirst for blood. It enkindles, too, within him the faith which 
will rely upon the law and not the tomahawk for a redress of his griev- 
ances. It goes upon the reservation and reforms that. In my opinion 
hardly any obstacle to the completion of this work is as great as the 
reservation itself as at present conducted. 

I would abolish the agency system as a part of this educating and ciy- 
ilizing effort on the part of the Government, this effort to bring the In- 
dian upon his feet. I would cease to gather five or six thousand Indians 
around an agency and there every week, as I have seen it done myself, 
deal out to them the live beef for their support, a number of beef suf- 
ficient for the supply of 5,000 Indians for a week being corralled in a 
corral, terminating in a chute at the end of which are scales, and as each 
wild steer is driven in upon the scale his weight is counted out in the 
number of Indians entitled toso many pounds of live beef, and they are 
turned off upon the plain. While the wildsteer is shotoutof the corral 
the Indians are sent in a bloody hunt over the plains to bring him down 
and then slaughter him upon the plain, and take the meat and devour 
it with the heated blood and thirst of wild beasts. There has been in 
this process some improvement in certain quarters of this method. I 
would abolish it altogether. I would cease to have the Indian know 
that on Monday morning he could get into some room and through a hole 
in the wall have dealt out to him so many pounds of bacon andso many 
pounds of flour, and so many pounds of beans and sugar and coffee, and 
pack it into some sack and take it off to a tent in sight of the agency 
and never leave the tent till it was gone. Take him out onto his reser- 
vation, away from the agency, in charge of some man who shall be held 
responsible; that he and the families under his charge shall be located 
on the land and held there, and whatever rations are necessary for their 
subsistence until they become there self-supporting shall be taken to 
them there and distributed there. 

Why, sir, at a single agency last fall I saw what the agent himself 
said were 40,000 dogs. He must be taught to part with his dog. He 
must be taught also to exchange his ponies for stock that will bring 
him something 'to eat and something asa reward of his care. You can 
not civilize an Indian who owns one hundred ponies and has twenty dogs. 
The civilizing processes are many. They must all be invoked to go 
hand in hand with what we appropriate for these schools. These schools 
are only to teach those who can enjoy the benefit of them the best 
method of carrying out and accomplishing, the most sure, these very 
forces that I have spoken of. 

Mr. President, one great thing in ing this method a success is to 
scatter the Indian, and therefore I would cut down his reservation. I 
would cease to permit him to roam over any more land than a good 
farmer could cultivate. I would scatter him among the people. I 
would put him by the side of white men, and I would try to teach him 
how to live as a white man. I would take his children, with his con- 
sent, to the boarding-schools on the reservations, to the schools at Car- 
lisle, and at Hampton and at Lawrence and Genoa and Shilosso, and 
I would inspire in him the hope and hold up to him the prospect of 
becoming as an individual, not as a part of any Indian tribe, a part 
of the community and the people among whom he is compelled to live 
and who are compelled to live with him. 

The Senator from Missouri has spoken of the Jesuit schools. Ihave 
as high an opinion of what the Jesuits have accomplished in their 
work as the Senator from Missouri. I do not desire, nor will I per- 
mit myself to make comparisons between the work of the religious 
denominations that have taken hold and aided and contributed so 
much to bring the Government up to this undertaking. I that 
within their limits and as far as they chose to go the Jesuits have ac- 
complished a great deal. I was more grati on the ground with 
what they had accomplished than with almost any other schools, but 
they have their limitations of effort; they do notattempt to go beyond 
acertain limit. Takethe Jesuit care of the Pueblos. They have had 
those Pueblos for two hundred years under their care. They have not 
become civilized Indians yet. They are harmless, peaceable, quiet 
enough, but the Jesuit has gone as far in the education and care of 
the Pueblos as he is induced or impelled by his religious vows per- 
haps, or by those whose commands he obeys to go. I will not discour- 
age them; I will not disparage their efforts; but I do say that all the 
religious societies that have taken hold of this work deserve commen- 
‘dation, and discrimination between them does not become us. They 
have accomplished wonders. 
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Take the five tribes of the Indian Territory; they are at their pres- 
ent condition solely through the missionary efforts of Northern people 
before they were driven into the Indian Territory, and they have hardly 

t back to-day to the condition they were then in when they were 

forced by the violent disruption of our obligations with them into that 
new Territory. Take the Riggs family in Dakota, father and son, the 
father who wrote out the Sioux language and translated the Bible into 
it, and the church service which I saw an Indian reading in an Epis- 
copal church in the Territory of Dakota as written out by that man, 
who went from my own Congressional district when a boy and devoted 
his whole life to the service of those Indians, and his sons are there 
now carrying on his work. Take the school at the Santee agency and 
the school upon the meadows up the Missouri River, little hamlets of 
Indians with their grazing stock and their hay gathered and their cat- 
tle feeding upon the intervale land, self-supporting, obedient to law, 
educated. Isaw two female teachers who came across the Missouri 
River in a boat and visited us, who had charge of that whole country 
in the absence of one of the Riggses at the death-bed of his father, young 
ladies from Wisconsin and from Illinois, teachers in schools. They are 
not to be disparaged. 

My friend from Kansas wants to know what these sentimentalists 
havedone. They have waked up the nation; they have forced the 
Government into this work. There was a disposition on Friday torid- 
icule the manner in which they had sent petitions here from Kansas 
and from Missouri and from other States, directed to the different mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations. Why, sir, the very inarti- 
ficial manner in which they got up the petitions shows that they were 
not professed petition-makers. The Senator has, I doubt not, in his 
drawer—I have in mine—the printed petitions that have been sent out 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company all over the country. 
They knew enough about the art of getting up petitions not to print 
their directions on the same piece of paper with the petition. These 
inartificial, inexperienced people, who undertook to organize and con- 
centrate a public opinion upon us here, were so little skilled in the best 
way of doing it that they printed the direction upon the petition which 
offended my friend from Kansas so much. Thatisall; but to them the 
nation will yet acknowledge its debt of gratitude for having led it to 
abandon the cruel and merciless and profitless processes by which they 
had undertaken hitherto to deal with the Indian and to take him as 
they have the colored man and treat him as a man. 

Why did we spend so many years of war and struggle to lift the col- 
ored man up into citizenship? Not because he was a colored man, but 
because he was a man, having the elements and the possiblities and the 
rights of aman. Shall we grudge the little money we pay here in this 
honest and effective effort to lift not 4,000,000 blacks, but 250,000 In- 
dians, whose fathers we have spoiled and whose ancestors we have driven 
from the land we possess and murdered after we have spoiled and 
cheated and maltreated them? 

Sir, it is worthy of the American people to make an honest, earnest, 
manly effort to retrace their steps in dealing with this little body in 
their midst. Let us therefore take hold of it, at least with as much 
earnestness and thoroughness as characterized our attempt to extermi- 
nate him, and we shall have accomplished all that is promised and shall 
relieve the Treasury of the charge, shall make a man of the Indian, 
and shall have done something to atone for the wrongs we have inflicted 
upon him in the past. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoarin the chair). The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. HAWLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] now desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. VEST. Let the amendment be read as it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment just adopted for the information of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. The clause as amended, beginning in line 1083, 


ean uo support and education of Indian children at industrial schools in Alaska, 
000, 


The amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] is, after the 
word ‘‘children,’’ in line 1083, to insert ‘‘ of both sexes;’’ and after ‘‘in- 
epen iaei 1084, to insert “‘ boarding;’’ so asto make the clause 

phon 4 ab and education of Indian children of both sexes at industrial board- 
ing-schools in Alaska, $25,000. 5 

Mr. DAWES. I do not want to antagonize the Senator, but I really 
would not bind this appropriation. I would leave it in the wise dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. It may be that a day-school 
there, under conditions different from those which were very properly 
described by the Senator from Missouri, may be a much better method 
of accomplishing what can be accomplished by $25,000 or part of it. 
Iam quite certain that those who will administer this appropriation 
will not waste it. They are learning every year, growing wiser and 
wiser in the method of using the money. 

Mr. VEST. I submit then to the Senator in charge of the bill that 
the first portion of the amendment or the first amendment should be 
adopted, to insert ‘‘of both sexes.’’ 


Mr. DAWES. I think that is wise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will divide the question 
and put the question on adopting so much of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri as has just been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. I will not insist on the other branch of my amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. If itis proper to have that restraint on the appropria- 
tion in Alaska, why is it not just as proper elsewhere? My under- 
standing of it is that whatever education these people gather is divided, 
tosome extent at least, between both sexes. Now, unless you provide 
that for every male child that is educated there shall also be a female 
child educated, you have no guarantee that it will be equally divided. 
There are some of bothsexes already educated. Nominally I think the 
schools are open to both; but whether they educate them equally or not 
I do not know; and if the description which the Senator from Missouri 
gave of the graduates of Carlisle and Hampton that hesaw in Montana 
was true, I should rather hope the Indian girls were not educated; be- 
cause the resultof the education undoubtedly has been to make these 
peopleworse. Allthatthey have gained in wit they havesupplemented 
by gaining in vice, and if that is to be the effect of it I should think 
the Senator from Missouri himself in the charity which he has for this 
race, and which must be stronger for the female part of it than for the 
male part of it, would pray that instead of bringing it within the bale- 
ful influence of boarding-schools, it might be kept out of that influence. 
I do not quite see that the Senator from Missouri is very logical in his 
proposition, but still ifit is to be good in Alaska, it ought to be good 
in Montana; and if in Montana, then in the Indian country elsewhere. 

Mr. VEST. The Committee on Indian Affairs have not adopted my 


system or what I advocate at all. Isaid, if I said anything, that I be- . 


lieved the only effective Indian education was in the boarding-schools 
of both sexes on the reservations. I might have been unfortunate in 
the samples I saw at Carlisle. I only had two of them at Fort Wash- 
ington, and I tried to use themasinterpreters. They had silk hats and 
watches on, and that was the extent of their civilization. 
ane PLUMB. I presume they were fair samples of the entire re- 
ts. 
Mr. VEST. I donot say they were fair samples, but they were fail- 


ures, and the testimony of the agent there and of the leading Indians . 


with whom I talked was that they had not done anything to elevate 
the tribe since they got back. They were simply experts at horse- 
stealing. That was the extent of the whole thing. 

On the contrary, in regard to educating both sexes and in boarding- 
schools, let me say a word to the Senator from Massachusetts, without 
indulging in any further statement so far as Iam concerned. I do not 
speak with any sort of denominational prejudice in favor of Jesuits; I 
was taught to abhor the whole sect; I wasraised in that good old-school 
Presbyterian Church that looked upon a Jesuit as very much akin to 
the devil; but I say now that if the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, will find me any tribe of 
blanket Indians on the continent of North America—I do not speak of 
the five civilized tribes because they got their civilization in Georgia 
and Alabama and by immediate contact with the whites—but if he will 
find me a single tribe of Indians on the plains, blanket Indians, that 
approximate in civilization to the Flatheads who have been under the 
control of the Jesuits for fifty years, I will abandon my entire theory 
on this subject. I say that out of the eleven tribes that I saw—and I 
say this as a Protestant—where they had had Protestant missionaries 
they had not made a single, solitary advance toward civilization, notone; 
and yet among the Flatheads where there were two Jesuit missions 
you find fa: you find civilization, you find Christianity, you find 
the relation of husband and wife and of father and child scrupulously 
observed. I say that one ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory 
at any time, and this I saw and know. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not want to go into a discussion of this kind. I 
do not think it is productive of much good. The Senator from Mis- 
souri and myself did not go together. TheSenator went among the In- 
dians whom he has described, and I went with other members of the 
committee among other Indians; and it may be that that is the ground 
of the difference between us. Wedid see, however, those of us who went 
by ourselves, both kinds of schools, and while I accord to the Jesuits all 
that the Senator has said, I do not think it is right to do it at the ex- 
pense of the other schools. The Senator was unfortunate in two inter- 
preters that came from those schools. He says that they were dressed 
up and were poor interpreters. That may be. How many have gone 
back to the tribes ofall that have been educated at Carlisle? More than 
80 per cent. have proven valuable people; and the fact, that 18 or 20 per 
cent. of them have proved a failure is no argument against the system. 
Wesaw them inall stages of usefulness, even up to thatofastrike. We 
saw astrike among these educated scholars; they demanded higher pay 
or they would not work; but they got over it. They have got to go 
out of all that system. Does the Senator expect that they are to go out 
of these schools perfect, amply equipped in every respect to discharge 
every duty as white men who have been trained for centuries? Has 


the tor never heard of a white man, an American graduate of a col- 
lege, that fell by the wayside ? 
- VEST. I wentabout the Indians in Montana. There may have 
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been something in dividing the labors of the committee. Now I want 
to ask my friend from Massachusetts if he saw a single day-school 
among the Indians that was doing any good. 

Mr. DAWES. Most certainly. I should not have indulged in the 
remarks I have here in reference to day-schools if that were not true. 

Mr. VEST. Iask the Senator if he saw one of them, and I should 
like him to name the place where the day-schools were paying the 
Government anything like a fair consideration or remuneration for the 
money expended. 

Mr. DAWES. Letme tell the Senator from Missouri that two day- 
«schools, one at Standing Rock agency and one at Pine Ridge agency— 
the one at Standing Rock under the Jesuits and the one at Pine Ridge 
under Protestart management— were day-schools of great usefulness, 
both of them in my opinion; they were doing great good, not so much 
as a boarding-school which was juststarted at Pine Ridge and another 
school at Standing Rock, but that the day-schools are of great use I 
can not doubt. That some of them are very poorly managed I do not 
hesitate to say. 

Mr. VEST. Were these day-schools? 

Mr. DAWES. The one at Pine Ridge was aday-school. There was 
a boarding-school at Standing Rock and all the teaching at Standing 
Rock was done by the Jesuits excepting an institution outside of the 
care of the reservation which was under the Episcopalians. 

Mr. VEST. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that Ionly 
asked the question because after returning here I understood from other 
members of the committee that these were boarding-schools. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON] was one of the Senators, and so 
was the Delegate from Montana also. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think the two schools referred to 
by the Senator from Massachusetts were nearer boarding-schools than 
day-schools. I think they were boarding-schools. He will recollect 
that theschool at Standing Rock was under thecare of the Roman Cath- 
olics; I do not know whether they belonged to the order of Jesuits or 
not. There were two fine large buildings there. He will remember 
that there were comparatively few studentsthere; but we visited them 
in their school-rooms, and were very much pleased with the manner 
in which they acquitted themselves. It was a girls’ school. There 
was a boys’ school some distance from Standing Rock, which we did 
not visit; but I understood that those were boarding-schools; that is, 
the children were brought there from different parts of the reservation. 
They were not all lodged and boarded, I think, in that building, but 
were in the immediate vicinity. 

The school at Pine Ridge is under the care of Bishop Hare, the Prot- 
estant neat bishop for that Territory. The Senator will remem- 
ber that that isa large building also, supplied with dormitories and 
arrangements for cooking, and that a portion of the gentlemen who ac- 
companied us were lodged in the building while we were there. Iun- 
derstood from the agent at Pine Ridge that day-schools had been es- 
tablished at different places on the reservation; I think he told us how 
many, and the report in regard to those day-schools was that they were 
doing good work. I did not myself visit any one of the day-schools. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘The boarding-school house to which the Senator al- 
Indes was a new establishment that had never been opened for a school. 
It was opened after we left; the Senator will remember that the agent 
came to Chicago to engage teachers; but there was a day-school under 
the eee of the agent’s wife that I visited myself, and it was that I 
alluded to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Yes; at Standing Rock. 

Mr. DAWES. At Pine Ridge. At Standing Rock the girls’ school 
which the Senator spoke of might be fairly described as a boarding- 
school, and the Jesuits taught day-schools also. They have the entire 
education there. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. We understood they had established 
cay anoo on the reservation and that they were doing very excellent 
wor! 

Mr. DAWES. That is so. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, this is an exceedingly interesting 
subject both to the philosopher and to the politician. e are to decide 
whether this experiment in the first place is beneficial to its subjects, 
and in the next place whether or not it is wise to continue these vast 
appropriations from the Treasury for the purpose now under discussion. 
I have been an interested student of the question of Indian education 
for twenty-five years, during which period I have been a neighbor of 
Indians and somewhat familiar with their habits and methods. Ihave 
examined the results of Indian education at Carlisle, at Hampton, and 
at Santa Fé, N. Mex., where there is an institution, under the control 
and management of some Jesuit fathers, that I think presents one of the 
mostinteresting spectacles that ever was witnessed by the human mind. 
I do not recall ever having spent a few hours more profitably and with 
more engrossing interest than in studying the result of the patient la- 
bors of those self-denying men under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances upon a congregation of Navajoes, Pueblos, and other youth from 
the adjacent tribes in that old capital. 

But without going into a minute statement of my views upon this 
subject, I must be lorea to say that in my opinion Indian education 
produces phenomena rather than results. There are individual in- 
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stances of extreme interest which have resulted from the efforts of these 
teachers upon youths of the different tribes; but it is impossible to say, 
in my judgment, that there has been during the generations that this 
experiment has been carried on any appreciable change in the char- 
acter of the Indians in this country. Those that were Indians at the 
beginning are Indians still. 

It is said that Cuvier, the great naturalist, could take a single bone 
of an unknown animal, even the smallest, or a scale of a fossil fish, and 
so was his knowledge of the laws that control anatomy and that 
result in building up an animal organization that he could build upon 
that single bone or scale not only the entire bony structure of the ani- 
mal or the fish, but clothe it with its muscles and its tissues so that he 
would present to the world the direct form and presence of the creature 
whose bone or scale was laid before him. I have no doubt also that 
if a philosopher could know dew point, the mean annual temperature. 
and have a handful of soil from a given locality, he could very nearly 
predict the kind of man that would inhabit it. 

These matters are to a very ey, oN ate physiological and structural, 
Societies and civilizations and faiths and philosophies are not made; 
they grow; they are a development. A thousand years ago the Anglo- 
Saxon race, to which we belong, was as savage, as wild, as untamable, 
as any of the savage inhabitants of the North American continent at 
this time. They were not raised to their present elevation by the 
efforts of other nations and other peoples toeducate them. Their civ- 
ilization has been a growth from within; it has been a development 
from inherent forces that demanded this form of expression. 

Therefore, sir, when you talk to-day about the efforts to civilize and 
Christianize the Indian by spending money for the erection of schools, 
and for the hiring of teachers, and for the purchase of books, you are 
engaged in a task that can never be accomplished; you will make the 
object of this education neither an Indian nora white man. They 
have different desires, different impulses, different hopes, different as- 
pirations, different purposes; they are of entirely different class, and 
stock, and race, and while it isinteresting and valuable to make these 
experiment, we are proceeding upon an entirely wrong theory. 

I recollect seeing a few years ago, at Carlisle, young Indians en; 
in making harness, and others in the manufacture of tinware. ey 
wore the clothing of civilized people; some of them manufactured the 
shoes that they wore. Others were engaged in ing the models of 
houses so that they might become carpenters. But, Mr. President, 
there is not upon record one single instance of an Indian who by edu- 
cation has ceased to be an Indian and become a white man, who has 
ever adhered in the practices and customs of civilized life as known to 
the white man. 

Sir, it is of course superfluous to say that it is desirable that every 
effort should be made so far as possible to ameliorate the condition of 
the Indian tribes; but the system that we are pursuing, as has been 
pointed out by the Senator from Missouri, and as I know myself by 
direct personal observation, results in this: If the Indian, after he has 
taken his ny det after he has learned the use of civilized clothing, 
after he has me educated so far as the school proposes to carry him, 
returns to his tribe, he is an alien and an outcast; he can have no com- 
panionship; there is no one with whom he can ally himself; his last 
condition must therefore be worse than his first. If he remains with 
the whites, then in the great struggle for competition that has been 
sharpened through generations of exercise on the part of the Caucasian 
race, he falls, and that is the end of him. 

I do not know how much money has been appropriated for the pur- 

of Indian education since I have been a member of Congress, but 
it certainly goes up into the millions of dollars; and, as I have already 
intimated, I believe that it proceeds upon an entirely erroneous theory. 
While those who are actuated by the desire to educate the Indian are 
humane, charitable, benevolent, while their impulses are lovely and 
commendable, I say, as the deliberate result of my observation, that 
there has not been one single particle of advantage or gained so far 
as the Indians are concerned; and I speak of the In as a race, a 
class upon this continent. Thosewho have been withdrawn—and there 
may be a very few who have been assigned to places in civilized society— 
may have been advantaged and ted; but the condition of the In- 
dian race, of the Indian tribes, of the Indian people has not been 
changed one single particle in the degree and scale of civilization by 
all these efforts thathave been made. I suppose there are at the present 


time of school age in this country perhaps 10,000 Indian chil pi 
do not know—— 
Mr. DAWES. Thirty thousand. 


Mr. INGALLS. Then the number is very much larger then I had 
supposed; and accommodations for how many are afforded by these 
schools ? 

Mr. DAWES. About 6,000. 

Mr. INGALLS. About one-fifth, then, of the entire number of chil- 
dren of the school age are provided with possible accommodations under 
this bill, which would leave twenty or twenty-five thousand who will 
grow up in barbarism and ignorance. Mr. President, it is very easy to 


see that that is a losing game. Here are five or six thousand who are 
rendered neither Indians nor whites. They are segregated from their 
kind. They have nowhere to go on the face of the earth. Among all 
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its peoples and populations and inhabitants there is no place assigned 
for them. And you leave twenty or twenty-five thousand growing up 
exactly as they have been for generations and for centuries. 

Mr. President, it requires no very accurate computation, it requires 
no very minute mathematical process to see thatat this rate the degree 
of ignorance is very rapidly gaining on us, and if we proceed as we have 
hitherto in these expenditures there is nothing to be done except to in- 
crease our expenditures from year to year with no possibility of advan- 
tageous results. The great difliculty appears to me to be—— 

Mr. DAWES. Let me give the Senator more accurately the num- 
bers, because I did not do justice to the efforts that are being made. 
The number of school population, exclusive of the five tribes, is 35,883; 
the number who can be accommodated in boarding-schools, 5,182; the 
number who can be accommodated in day-schools, 6,032; the number 
of boarding-schools, 82; the number of day-schools, 117. If this bill 
becomes a law there will be support for so many. 

Mr. INGALLS. The difficulty in this whole subject appears to me 
to be fundamental. I was talking the other day with a very intelli- 
gent official of the Canadian eee who had long been familiar 
with the conduct of Indian affairs in those provinces. He learned with 
suprise that the Indians of this country were outside the pale of law, 
and it is asingular fact when you come to reflect upon it that in allour 
domains the only creature whois absolutely outside of law is the Amer- 
ican Indian. If he commits murder, or steals a horse, or burns his 
neighbor’s house, there isnolaw topunishhim. Forany offenseagainst 
life or property he goes free. I think that we have got to begin at the 
other end of the social scale in the Indian problem. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think the Senator ought to qualify 
the statement he has just made. Ifan Indian commits a crime on an 
Indian reservation there is no law to punish it; but if he commits a 
crime off the reservation then he is amenable to law. 

Mr. INGALLS. Exactly, and therefore Isay every Indian ought to 
be off a reservation. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, That is another question. 

Mr. INGALLS. The moment this whole system is broken up, the 
moment that you declare that every man on this continent, black or 
white, Greek or Jew, bound or free, is the subject of law, and must be 
made to suffer the consequence of his own voluntary act, then you have 


made the first material and beneficial step in the solution of this problem. |. 


Mr. DAWES. [should like to ask the Senator if he will allow me, 
does he think it would be decent, humane, not to say practicable, to 
take an Indian who did not understand a word of our language into a 
court and try him under the processes and rules and forms of the Eng- 
lish language and ask him to obey a law he could not read, and hang 
him because he did not obey a law he could not read? 


Mr. INGALLS. We hang Frenchmen who can not understand our | tha 


language; we hang Italians who can not understand our language; we 
hang every other creature of every nationality on the face of the earth 
if he comes into our country and commits a capital crime, whether he 
understands the language or whether he doesnot. It is not a question 
whether he understands the language; it is a question whether he vio- 
lates the law. And it is no excuse for an Italian in New York who 
comes there and in a quarrel kills there one of his own associates or an 
American that he does not understand the English language and there- 
fore ought to go acquit. That is the introduction of a very novel feat- 
ure in criminal jurisprudence, and I am inclined to think that upona 
more minute, impartial, and r op go se ar survey of the subject the 
Senator from Massachusetts be convinced that the question of lia- 
bility to the penalties of the law for its voluntary violation does not 
depend upon the fact whether the defendant or the criminal under- 
stands the of his victim or whether he does not. 

Mr. DAWES. The difference between the Senator and myself is this: 
He says we have begun at the wrong end; I think the best end to begin 
with is to teach him what the law is and then punish him if he does 
not obey it. The Senator proposes to hang him for not obeying the 


law and then teach him afterward. 
Mr. INGALLS. No, sir, I donot propose to hang him for not obey- 
the law, but I propose to hang him if he kills a man in violation 

w, whether he understands the English or not. 

Mr. DAWES. I leave it to the judgment of the American people 
which end it is best to begin at, whether it is not better to enlighten the 
mind and help the man to understand what the law is, whether it is not 
better to begin there than it is to begin with the processes of punishment 
before you enlighten him, and let him know whatit is that he is bound 


to do. 
It always has been a prodigious task to elevate a 


in 
of 


Mr. INGALLS. 
man ora race ora nation from barbarism to civilization, and it requires 
to-day a coalition of all the conservative forces in society to prevent 
even the most elevated from relapsing into savagery and barbarism. I 
suppose that in the most enlightened portions of this countryifw~ vere 
for a single generation to permit the machinery of schools an? sarts 
and of all the different agencies of civilized life to become „guid and 
inert, society, in the course of a very few years, would -apse and per- 
haps become worse than the condition of the savage tribes of the West. 
But it is impossible ever to reform any society, no matter whether it 
is one that is originally low or one that has relapsed, unless all these 

. agencies are called into the most strenuous activity. 


We practically say to all these people here you are at liberty to steal 
horses, you are at liberty to pillage the settlers upon the frontier, you 
are at liberty to kill any man upon your reservation without suffering 
the penalty of thelaw. If there were a few illustrations of the vigor- 
ous administration of justice the Indian would soon learn enough of 
the English to be aware of what was right and what was 
wrong, and what act it was safe to him to commit and what was unsafe. 

I advocate no policy of barbarism or wrong. Confessedly the theory 
upon which the Senator from Massachusetts has been acting, and those 
who believe with him, for the last century, yes, for the last two centu- 
ries, has been an absolute failure. There are to-day jast as many of 
these people on the American continent as there were when the prow 
of Columbus first ap above the waves beyond the islands of the 
West Indies. I do not know but thatthereare more. I am sometimes 
inclined to think that the number to-day of Indians upon this conti- 
dent is greater than it was in 1492, and I say, without the fear of contra- 
diction from any source, that notwithstanding all the agencies of civ- 
ilization, notwithstanding all the expenditures of individuals and of the 
Government, the condition of the Indian race upon this continent is not 
one single tenth portion of a degree higher in the social scale, in the 
scale of civilization, than it was in 1492. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that having tried this experiment for 
so many generations it is well to attempt some other method, and I be- 
lieve it would be the wisest course this Government could pursue to-day 
for a law to be passed declaring that the jurisdiction of the laws of the 
United States shall extend absolutely over these people; and they should 
be held to strict accountability for all their acts, just as accountable as 
they are under the government of the Dominion of Canada, and there, 
as we were told the other day, there has not been a single drop of blood 
shed in massacre, there has been no armed demonstration against the 
authority of the government on the part of any of the savage tribes 
since they have been under English dominion. 

Mr. DAWES. There will be no trouble there till the white man 
tries to steal the Indian’s land in Canada. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts will 
find it, I dare say, much more difficult to answer the proposition than 
to sneer at it. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not sneer at it. 

Mr. INGALLS. With his customary tendency toward cynicism he 
remarks, in response to what I intended to be a candid statement from 
a friendly standpoint upon a question confessedly of the gravest im- 
portance not only to the Indians but to the American people, that there 
will be no trouble among the Canadian Indians until somebody tries to 
steal their land. 

Mr. DAWES. I thought the Senator understood what I meant by 


t. 
Mr. INGALLS. I think I did, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. Itis well known that the radical difference between 
the Canadian Indian and our Indian grows out of the fact that he has 
room enough there, plenty of room. In this country the settler presses 
upon him so closely, crowds him so much that the friction and trouble 
between him and the settler growing out of the crowding of the settler 
upon him brings about wars. I am not upon my feet to say that it 
brings about these wars without his fault, but brings about the wars 
for the very reason that there is ample room enough there and not room 
enough here. When the time comes that the white man is getting awa; 
all the land from the Indian in the Dominion then we shall see mu 
the state of things we see here. That is all I meant by the side remark 
I made. I protest that I did not mean to sneer at the Senator’s remarks, 
or to treat in any other way than the gravest manner a question of so 
much importance as this. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I heard the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in the course of his observations say that it might be well for the 
United States Government to spend as much in trying to educate the 
Indian as it had expended in trying to exterminate them. 

Mr. DAWES. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator says he did not say that. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think I said it. 

Mr. INGALLS. TheSenator now says he does not think he said it. 
I think he did say it. I thought at the time that if that remark in all 
its length and breadth and bearing was submitted to the Senator in 
calmer and more rational moments he would be di to qualify it. 

Mr. DAWES. I say now that it were better for the United States 
to spend as many dollars in the effort to educate the Indian as they 
have spent in the vain, cruel, and bloody work of trying toexterminate 
him; and when they have spent as many million dollars in that work as 
they have spent in violation of all the laws of humanity in trying to 
crush him out, they will have done something for their own good as 
well as forthe good of those upon whom they expend it; and therefore, 
whether I said that they had better spend as much as that or not, I 
say it were better forthem to do it than to be continuing the expenditure 
of money in the manner in which they have in the past. It can not be 
done with impunity to ourselves. e have been reaping in these long 
years the reflex influence of the wrong we have heaped upon the black 
man, and we are not going to murder the Indian with impunity, and 
therefore we had better spend it, better for ourselves, better for every- 
body, in that way than in the way we have done. 
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Mr. INGALLS. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has repeated what he said before with addenda, with appendices, 
with what may be called a codicil to his last will and testament ex- 
pressing the last views of the testator upon the subject, for which Iam 
profoundly grateful. I beg in this public way to return to him my very 
sincere and cordial acknowledgments for the honor he has done me by 
this interpolation. 

I desire to say upon that proposition that the Government never at- 
tempted to exterminate the Indian, the Government has never at- 
tempted to crush the Indian, and we have heard fully enough of that 
somewhat stale and somewhat superfluous denunciation of the United 
States for its cruel and atrocious policy toward the American Indian. 
There never has been an acre of land surrendered by any Indian or by 
any Indian tribe for which ample and just equivalent was not given, 
and so far from there having been any attempt on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to crush and exterminate the Indian, the policy on the other 
hand has been uniformly, so far as the Government is concerned, hu- 
mane and generous, as a great many score of appropriation bills will 
show, in which vast expenditures have been authorized and warranted 
for the comfort and well-being of the Indian, not only in his physical 
condition but in everything that pertains to his moral and to his in- 
tellectual welfare. I repudiate and repel and disavow this oft-repeated 
statement—it might be characterized by a harsher name—that the 
policy of the Government toward the American Indian has been one 
of extermination, of cruel and truculent hostility. 

Mr. President, I speak not as the Senator from Massachusetts would 
seem to intimate, from any standpoint of hostility toward the Indian 
or toward the policy that is to be pursued in this bill. If it were pos- 
sible to make all these people self-sustaining, if it were possible by one 
statute to civilize them, to Christianize them, to make them American 
citizens, with all that that term implies, I should certainly be very glad 
indeed to contribute heartily and cordially to that result. But weare be- 
ginning at the wrong end, as I said before, of this problem. Taine in 


his History of ish Literature somewhere says that the soul of man is 
rooted in nature; and there never was a profounder truth physiolog- 
ically uttered. 


When the florist wants a rose he does not go to the apothecary for 
his petunia he does not go to the milliner for his fabric, he does not go 
to the painter for his hues; but he goes to the soil for its subtle and 


potential chemistry; and all this attempt to raise the Indian in the 


social and moral scale by sending teachers down into those regions 
where he abides to instruct him in the Greek alphabet and the differ- 
ential calculus, and to have his dinner served to him in courses, and to 
wear the plug hat and the gold watch of civilized life, is just exactly 
as absurd and will be as futile in its results as it would be to go among 
a herd of Texas broad-horn steers and endeavor to turn them into Dur- 
hams and thoroughbreds by reading Alexander’s herd-book in the cat- 
tle-pens at Dodge City or Wichita. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOAR, Mr. President, I do not propose at this hour in the 
evening, or at any time while the present bill is under discussion, to 
enter upon the general question of our policy toward the Indians, I 
had occasion carefully to investigate the subject as well as I could a year 
or two ago, and I discovered that a few were well established. 
One is the fact just stated by the Senator from Kansas that the best 
statisticians are that the number of Indians on this continent is 
about the same to-day that it was when the Englishman landed at 
Jamestown or at Plymouth in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
I believe there is a tradition that there was a ilence which carried 
off large numbers of the Indians after the landing of Columbus, but the 
practical fact for the purposes of this discussion is true as the Senator 
stated it. 

Another fact is true, and that is that the Indian has cost, since the 
formation of the Constitution of the United States, this Government— 
there being about two hundred and fifty thousand all told, being about 
one hundred and fifty thousand now roaming in savage tribes, not enough 
to make a city of the second class, not possessing the fighting power of 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants—it has cost this Government in Indian 
wars and Indian support and losses on our part by Indian wars fully a 
thousand million dollars more than it would have cost the Government 
if the Indians had been ordinary, self-supporting citizens, farmers or 
mechanics. 

Another fact is true, and that is that the highest authorities, author- 
ities like General Sherman, like General Grant, like the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] who made one of the most valuable 
and instructive state papers that we have on our files on this subject 
when a commissioner to examine the condition of the Sioux Nation some 
years ago, are agreed that the Indian wars have been provoked by white 
outrages in the inning as a rule, and that the history of our diplo- 
matic relations with these tribes is a history of broken faith and broken 


treaties. The United States have a treaty in existence to-day, as the 
honorable Senator from Iowa reports, I think, in that document to 
which I have referred, by which they are bound at the public cost to 
farnish to all the children of that warlike and numerous tribe a good 
lish education. 
ow, independently of the question of humanity as a mere matter of 
dollars and cents, I wish to call the attention of my friend from Kansas 


to one other matter of which he has spokeu. As a mere matter of dol- 
lars and cents, if the Indian children in our schools were nothing but 
hostages for the good behavior of their fathers and brothers, it would 
be cheaper for us to spend fivefold the amount of money appropriated 
in this bill for their education than to leave them in their barbari 
and in their ‘tribes. 

But what I rose to call the attention of the Senate to was as to the 
accuracy, the correctness of the opinion of the Senator from Kansas, 
as to the impossibility of improving the Indian by education. He has 
made a good many very graceful and well-expressed sentences, in which 
he seeks to illustrate the difficulty of interfering with nature. He 
says if you want to get the rose you do not send to the apothecary for 
your perfume, and soon. But that argument, so far as it be an argu- 
ment, would apply equally to the education of any child or of any 
race. It is the law of all humanity, unless the law which is applicable 
to all humanity elsewhere fails with the Indian, that we are to be de- 
veloped into manhood and into womanhood, and into civilization by 
the processes of education, which are processes which the individual 
child can not perform for itself. It is this one distinction between 
humanity everywhere and the animal, the bird or the beast or the fish, 
that the human being is born dependent and helpless, to be raised, to 
bo —— to be educated, to be developed by the care and attention of 

is i 

The Senator says that it is the result of his experience that in no in- 
dividual case has an Indian been made to receive the character and at- 
tributes and to be fit for the condition of the white man, that the indi- 
vidual Indians go back to barbarism, and that no nation, or race or 
tribe can be raised from a condition of barbarism except by forces oper- 
ating from without itself, which forces do not exist in the Indian 
character. It seems to me that either the Senator is mistaken or that 
the evidence upon which we have been accustomed to act for so long 
on the condition of more than 50,000 Indians belonging to what are 
known as the Five Nations in the Indian Territory is strangely untrue. 
I should like to read what I read to the Senate a year or two ago in 
answer to the judgment of the Senator from Kansas upon this fact, 
which is the fundamental fact in this whole discussion. If he is right, 
then these people are to be dealt with as barbarians, if they are kept 
in school or kept as hostages or prisoners as wild beasts are kept in their 
cages. If the other statement is true, then the appropriation which is 
proposed here is inadequate and cheap. 

Now let me read the Thanksgiving proclamation of Mr. D. W. Bushy- 
head, the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation in the year 1881, on 
the occasion of national thanksgiving. 


Last year— 
Mr. Bushyhead says— 


the census of the population and possessions of the Cherokee Nation was first 
taken within their labors: We have now counted our treasures and know for 
what and for how much we should feel grateful as a family of people having 
and occupying one home in common. From this authentic source we find our 
pos blessed with one hundred and two primary schools fora rapidly-increas- 
ng population of 20,300 citizens; two high schools, male and female; an orphan 


asylum, an asylum for the unfortunate—insane, blind, and helpless; forty-five 
churches and as many native ministers of the ‘gospel ; one hundred and fifty 
native teachers by profession; a written constitution and code of laws; a gov- 


ernment co. of executive, legislative, and judicial branches, well under- 
stood and administered ; a people peaceful and progressive, and in all material 

more than self-supporting; and having but five fishermen and fifteen 
hunters by occu on left ee them as the last vestige of a sa: state from 
which we have n rescued wi the memory of men yet living by the good- 


ir thankfulness to the Supreme Being for His kindness and love. 
orderly, and 


in the cause of the Great Giver, which is the iness of all alike; and 
that the results of our shortcomings are but benevolent cautions against evil— 
Teea blessings, if we so regard (hace, than the happy consequences of virtuous 

Mr. President, it strikes me that the author of that poao en has 
made a little step toward emergence from the state of savagery. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, L am not willing in the present 
temper of the Senate to prolong this debate, and rise at this moment 
only to say that I am very grateful to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
for the observation that he made with regard to the Five Nations in the 
Indian Territory, because it reminded me of what I had intended to 
say and had forgotten in my remarks, and that was to refer to them as 
an illustration of the very principle in the human mind that I was 
endeavoring to expound, and that was that this species of intellectual 
growth, of development, of culture was not made like asuitof clothes 
by a tailor, or like a vehicle by a wagonwright, but was the result of 
inherent forces within that demand expansion and growth, and finally 
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take their shape in alphabets and literature and codes of laws and 
religions and faiths and creeds and philosophies. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts had known more aboutthe history 
ofthe Indian upon this continent he would have been aware that the Five 
Nations to which he refers never belonged to or had any affiliation with 
the class that we have been describing as the blanket Indians, who have 
always stood with such resolute defiance against the influences of civili- 
zation. They were ofa different stock; they were a differentrace; they 
came from a differentsource. In the southern region where they have 
always lived they were of a peaceful, pastoral, tranquil, docile, and 
easily acquisitive nature. So farfrom their present condition being the 
result of the teachings of the class of instructors who have been supplied 
by appropriations from the Treasury, exactly the opposite is true. 

It is a singular fact that the Cherokees, by the operation of those in- 
terior and inherent forces that I have spoken of, have actually in- 
vented an alphabet of their own. They havea newspaper printed in 
their own lan in a character that is just as distinct and separate 
from the English character as the Greek or the Hebrew. They have 
a code of laws of theirown; they have a well-defined literature of their 
own; they have established social customs and habits and regulations 
of their own. 

This has not been the result of the teachings of apostles and missionaries 
who have been sent there either by private charity or by public benefac- 
tion. It may be that by the subtle contagion that there always is in 
these efforts something may have been communicated. There may 
have been some subtle impulses to stimulate those forces that exist 
within them; but the Five Nations, and particularly the Cherokee peo- 
ple, are an apt and wonderful illustration of the very principle for which 

contended. 

It was said of the proprietors of Warren’s blacking, a celebrated 
preparation that was at one time well-known in England, that the es- 
tablishment kept a poet. While I have no remarks to make upon the 
composition of the elaborate thanksgiving proclamation that the Senator 
from Massachusetts read to show the magnificent progress these people 
had made in civilization and in intellectual power and in the knowl- 
edge of religious truth, it is fair to say that like other potentates, like 
the rulers of other nations perhaps greater and better known than the 
Cherokees, the executive sometimes has a secretary of state, and +t is 
possible he may not be of the precise nationality to which the execu- 
tive belongs. 

This, Mr. President, is all I desire to say upon this subject. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will of course understand me as in no 
respect reflecting upon the character of the argument he has used when 
I say that it entirely emphasizes the position I have taken, and that on 
the one hand is seen the spectacle of this magnificent, majestic, stately, 
and r progress made by the Cherokees without these in- 
fluences, and on the other hand the sullen, ferocious, relentless, im- 
_ movable savagery and barbarism of the northern races in defiance of 
the millions that have been spent to elevate them. 

Mr, HOAR. The Senator from Kansas thought that if I knew more 
about the Indian on this continent I should have come to some differ- 
ent conclusions. I regret that in the vast number of important ques- 
tions which we have to deal with my capacity and time here are not 
sufficient to enable me to knowas much about any one of them as would 
be desired, but I do happen to know something about the history of 
Cherokee civilization. It so happens that an honored and dear and 
near relative of my own, the late Jeremiah Evarts, was the pioneer of 
the missionary efforts to reclaim the Cherokee Nation. He gave his 
life to their cause, and among the early memories of my childhood is 
his coming home to die of the overwork which he had expended in 
saving that nation from injustice. They were found, as the Senator has 
said, a gentle, docile, tractable people, pastoral and peaceful, but that 
was not true of the fierce and warlike Chickasaws or the Choctaws 
or the Seminoles, or, I believe, of the Creeks. The other four of these 
five nations, whose progress could have been described in words of equal 
emphasis and truth with that of the Cherokees, were Indians of the 
same temper as the wild Indians who now roam our plains. 

The Senator from Kansas did not say in the speech which he first 
made that there were certain Indian tribes on this continent who could 
not be made civilized or ae gettin by education, He said that there 
was no instance in history of an Indian tribe; and now when this in- 
stance is cited upon him he saysthat he did not mean the Five Nations 
or the Cherokees, but he meant only such tribes as the blanket Indians 
now upon our plains. The very question of which he was speaking was 
the question of an expenditure for the education of the Indians of 
Alaska, gentle, docile, far advanced toward Christianity and civiliza- 
tion under the instruction of the priestsof the Greek Church, described 
here by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON], on the authority 
of the document which he read, as hungering for education. It was to 
that class of Indians, and Indians who may be described as he has de- 
scribed the Cherokees, to which the Senator applied his general state- 
ment. 

But though it is true the Cherokee was a docile and peaceful person 
compared with his Indian kindred in other parts of the continent, yet 
he was found by the American board of commissioners, within the 
memory of living men, in a state of total and abject barbarism. The 
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people of Georgia refused to tolerate his presence, and, in disobedience 
to the mandate of the Supreme Court in a great judgment which Chief- 
Justice Marshall rendered, the governor of Georgia compelled the re- 
moval of those Indians from the limits of the State of Georgia; and 
they went. It was made, I believe, a penal offense to one of 
them to read, and Mr. Worcester, the missionary, died in prison during 
the administration of General J ackson, upon the soil near where the 
battle of Missionary Ridge was fought, for disobedience to the law of 
the State of Georgia. 

So the Senator’s suggestion that the Cherokees are an tion to 
the rule, and that the same reasoning which applies to them does not 
apply to other Indians, seems to me wholly to fail. 

Mr. HARRIS rose. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish theindulgence of theSenate foramomentortwo 
before the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] makes the motion he 
is about to make. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator anticipates me. I rose for the purpose 
of making a motion and not to debate this question. 

Mr. DAWES. I know the Senate is very tired, but I want theSena- 
tor from Kansas to be relieved of the nightmare. he is on, I 
wish to show that somebody else besides Bushyhead in the Cherokee 
Nation is somebody. I will just read to him, if he will allow me: 

Governor Allen Wright, of the poean Nation, was educated in schools 
among his oe people until ready ys coll college when he A Sigg to Union College, 
Schenectady, N; Y., where he th honor. He also graduated ina 
tieologioal seminary in New ork el peria and was ordered to the ministry, an 


preached among his own people for twenty-six years. He has been their 
governor several terms. 


Mr. INGALLS. Was that at the expense of the United States? 

Mr. DAWES. Does it depend upon whether the money be appro- 
priated by Congress or be granted by the charity of the people whether an 
Indian can be educated or not? Is the position the Senator has taken, 
that no Indian is capable of education, maintained by showing that 
unless the money by which he is educated is appropriated out of the 
Treasury he is incapable of education? Is he capable of education? 
Is he capable of being made a man? 

is spri ne of 

and another at a Now York city theological seminary, both 
at an Eastern colli 


Ore of his daughters after attending school amon; 
Massachusetts to complete her pean eg and pursur 


Medical College. 
ee graduates first 


her own people, went to 
thesame Collies as white 


I saw on Saturday fifty wild Apache Indian youths who three months 
ago were with the prisoners taken by General Crook and brought to the 
San Carlos agency. Fifty of those boys and girls I saw reading Eng- 
lish off the blackboard, as bright, as intelligent, as quick, as capable of 
comprehending what they were taught as any white children I ever saw 
in a school. 

The Senator from Kansas libels his own race when he says that any 
of them are incapable of being trained and made something of. The 
Senator is mistaken in history, mistaken in fact, mistaken in the phi- 
losophy of our being. The Senator is against the whole history of the 
race. From the beginning of time till this day there has been no tribe 
or nation on the face of the earth which has not been capable of being 
educated and trained into manhood. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 
A bill a R. 392) granting a pension to Mrs. Charles B. Cadd. i. 


A bill (H. R. 1396) granting a pension to Frederick Wilhelm, 
sergeant of Company L, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Car. 
alry; 

A bill (H. R. 1751) for the relief of William R. Browne; 

A bill (H. R. 1970) for the relief of Mrs. Alice T. Sherwood; 

A bill (H. R. 1977) for the relief of Maria L. Hammer; 

A bill (H. R. 1998) for the relief of William J. Sawyer; 

A bill (H. R. 2085) granting a pension to Joseph McIntosh; 

A bill (H. R. 2105) granting a pension to John A. Shuckers; 

A bill (H. R. eo for the relief of Mrs. Jane Young; 

A bill (H. R. 2660) granting a pension to William Printz; 

A bill (H. R. 3171) granting a pension to Ella Stolz; 


A bill (H. R. 3892) to restore to the pension-roll the name of William 
B. Keith; 

A bill (H. R. 3909 granting a pension to George W. Wickwire; 

A bill (H. R. 4282) granting a pension to Richard G. Sharp; 
A bill (H. R. 4530) granting an increase of pension to Patrick Foley; 
A bill (H. R. 4694) granting a pension to James Clark; 


fasl 


A bill (H. R. 4825) for the relief of Rosina Heineman; 

A bill (H. R. 4974) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 

A bill (H. R. 5172) granting a pension to Mary L. Wells; 

A bill (H. R. 5176) for the relief of James I. Dail; 

A bill (H. R. 5307 granting a pension to Louisa J. Thompson; 
A bill (H. R. 5336 tee A Sannin S DPN To Mara McPherson; 
Abil HE E. S73 5735 e e A A 
A bi grantinga ion to ret Ly; 

A bill (H. R. 6085) granting a pension to John A. Hassell. 
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The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committeeon the District of Columbia: 

A bill (H. R. 4651) to amend an act approved July 15, 1882, entitled 
“An act to increase the water supply of the city of Washington, and 
for other i 


A bill 
Washi 


ashington; 

A bill (H. R. 6526) making an appropriation for the completion of 
the sewe system of the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R. 6629) taxing shares of incorporated banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as other personal property. 

The bill (H. R. 3108) to protect fish in the Potomac River in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to provide a spawning-ground for shad and her- 
ring in the said Potomac River, wasread twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Fisheries. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. ` Will the Senator yield a moment to me? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the shipping bill be laid before the Senate. 
I do it for the purpose of leaving it as the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2228) to re- 
move certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage 
the American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes. Theques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The shipping bill is before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 12, 1884. 


The House met at 11 0’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joun 8. Linpsay, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday was read and approved. 


COUNTERFEITING FOREIGN SECURITIES. 


Mr. LORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table Senate bill No.1369, to prevent and punish the coun- 
terfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, and other securities 
of foreign governments, and put the same upon its passage. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. LORE. Let the bill be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That every m who, within the United States or any 
Territory thereof, with intent to defraud, falsely makes, alters, fo: or coun- 
terfeits any bond, certificate, obligation, or other security in imitation of, or pur- 
porting to be an imitation of, any bond, certificate, obligation, or other security 
of any foreign government, issued or put forth under the authority of such for- 
eign government, or any treasury note, bill, or promise to pay issued by such 
foreign government, and intended to circulate as money, either by law, order, 
or decree of such foreign government, and any wher ys who causes or procures 
to be so falsely tered, forged, or counterfeited, or who knowingly aids 
or assists in making, altering, forging, or counterfeiting any such bond, certifi- 
cate, obligation, or other security, or any such note, bill, or promise 
to pay, intended as aforesaid to circulate as money, shall, upon conviction 
thereof in any circuit or district court of the United States, be punished by a fine 
of not more $5,000 and by imprisonment at hard labor not more than five 


Sec. 2. That oy poan who knowingly, and with intent to defraud, utters, 
or puts off, in payment or negotiation, within the United States or any 
Rerritory , any such false, forged, or counterfeit bond, certificate, obliga- 
, treasury note, bill, or promise to pay, as mentioned in the first 
whether the same was made, altered, fo’ |, or counterfeited 
States or not, shall, upon conviction as aforesaid, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $3,000 and by imprisonment at hard labor not more 


than three 
SEO, 3. That every pamp who shall, with intent to defraud, falsely, within the 
United States or any to thereof, make, alter, forge, orcounterfeit, orshall 
cause or procure to be so made, altered, forged, or counterfeited, or shall know- 
ingly aid and assist in the false making, ng, forging, or counterfeiting of 
any bank note or bill issued by a bank or other corporation of any foreign coun- 
try, and intended by the law or of such foreign country to circulate as 
money, such bank or Gopor kikoi ‘bela authorized by the laws of such coun- 
try, shall, upon conviction in any circuit or district court of the United States, 
be punished by a fine not ing $2,000, and by imprisonment at hard labor 
not more than two years. 
Src, 4. That every person who shall, within the United States orany Territory 
thereof, utter, pass, Fee off, or tender in parens with intent to defraud, any 
kay. terfei pone pate. or bill, as mentioned in 
ng the same so false, 
made, al 


terfi ` 

the United States or not, shail, 
fine of not more than $1,000, and by imprisonment at hard labor not more than 
one year. 


o on, security, note, bill, promise to pay, bank note, or 
bill issued bya or other corporat: on of any foreign country, with intent to 
, pass, or put off the same, or to deliver the same to any h 


y red, ut off as , or who 
shall knowingly deliver the same to any other person with such intent, shall, 


TEL R- 4994) to vacate an. alley in square. 234:in. the city of | Pe? 


be engraved, in engraving, any plate in the likeness 
or similitude of Sny piate designed for the printing of re Besar en issues of the 


terfeit plai ime. the Vole h, ak o pe Agios dya ia of the 
coun ell en; : le or er 

notes, asad g ob! cian 58 sce Akane poia of any foreign ernment, banke, 
orcorporation, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by impris- 
onment at hard labor not more than five years, or both, 

Neri ara pe Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e 

Mr. BEACH. This is quite a long bill—— 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I would like to inquire if that has 
been considered by any committee of the House. It is impossible to 
ascertain the condition of the bill from the reading of it. 

Mr. REED. It has been considered by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and favorably recommended. 
ae HAMMOND. And also by the same committee in the last 

ouse. 

Mr. TUCKER. That bill, Mr. Speaker, was substantially passed by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I had some difficulty in my own 
mind about the power of Congress to passsuch a bill. Iexamined the 
question therefore with a great deal of care and with an anxious desire 
todo what was right in the matter without invading in any degree the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

On that investigation I became statisfied that it was fully within the 
power of Congress to pass such an act; and the evil existing was of 
such a character that I believed it to be proper, looking to the character 
of the offenses sought to be prohibited under this act and to the main- 
tenance of friendly relations now existing between this and forei 
governments, to the bill. Our committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that the bill should pass. 

This bill is substantially the same as that reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ‘There are some few verbal changes which the com- 
mittee thought it proper to incorporate in the bill, but they are im- 
material, and there is no reason why this bill should not be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. MOULTON. [hope the gentleman from Virginia will withdraw 
the demand for the regular order, so as to permit this bill to pass. 

Mr. TUCKER. There will be no debate upon it, I imagine. . 

Mr. BARBOUR. I withdraw the demand for the order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again inquire, is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s tabl 
read by its title a first and second time, ordered toa third reading, mask 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MOULTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

WILLIAM WEBSTER. 

Mr. EATON. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The committee directed me to report 
back favorably the petition of William Webster with a resolution 
which I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ments be' transmitted to the President, with the request on the partof tis 
House that he will take such st as he may deem proper to secure a 
inquiry into the injuries which . Webster claims to have suffered by reason 
of acts of officers of the Government of Her Britannic Majesty and the payment 
of a just compensation therefor. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed, and, 
with the accompanying petition, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the House Calendar from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 581) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
the city of Leavenworth, Kans., and put the same upon its passage. 

Mr. HENLEY. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the gentleman will yield to permit this 
measure to be taken up, as I think it will occupy but a few moments. 

Mr. HENLEY. I must insist upon the demand for the regular order. 

DOUCET PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, LOUISIANA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 


any 
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the Interior, transmitting a from the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office upon the private land claim of the legal representatives 
of Frangois and Susanna Doucet, in the State of Louisiana; which was 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GEORGE D. WISE, for three days, from and after to-day. 

To Mr. WEMPLE, for one week, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. Woop, until the 17th instant. 

To Mr. CABELL, until Thursday next. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States and Terri- 
tories for the introduction and reference of bills and joint resolutions. 
On this call resolutions of inquiry addressed to heads of Departments 
are in order, and also resolutions and memorials of State and Territo- 
rial Legislatures for reference only. 

WASHINGTON AND CHESAPEAKE RAILROAD. 


Mr. SHELLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6935) to authorize the Wash- 
ington and Chesapeake Railroad Company and the Washington City 
and Point Lookout Railroad Company to enter the District of Columbia 
over the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, or either of them; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGES OVER SATILLA AND SAINT MARY’S RIVERS. 

Mr. SHELLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6936) to authorize the 
construction of bridges over the Satillaand Crooked Rivers, in the State 
of Georgia, and the Saint Mary’s River, in the States of Georgiaand Flor- 
ida; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR PACIFIC COAST. 

Mr. ROSECRANS presented concurrent resolutions of the senate and 
assembly of the State of California, relative to the river and harbor ap- 
propriations for the Pacific coast; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY. 

Mr. BELFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 6937) to prevent the sudden 
contraction of the currency; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed. 

APPOINTMENT OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 

Mr. WAIT (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6938) for the ap- 
pointment of letter-carriers; which was read a first and second tim 
referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, an 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Mr. BISBEE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6939) to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Keithsburg, in the State of Illinois; which was read a first and second 
aman referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

SARAH M. BISSELL. 

Mr. NICHOLLS introduced a bill (H. R. 6940) granting a pension 
to Sarah M. Bissell; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


REAL ESTATE IN THE TERRITORIES. 

Mr. PAYSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6941) to restrict the owner- 
ship of real estate in the Territories to American citizens; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

LUMBER ON FREE-LIST. 

Mr. PAYSON also introduced a bill (H, R. 6942) to place lumber on 
the free-list; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

DUTIES ON SUGAR. 

Mr. PAYSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6943) to reduce the duties 
on sugar; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS LANAM. 

Mr. WARD introduced a bill (H. R. 6944) for the relief of Thomas 
Lanam; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MES. ANNA BRAHLER. 

Mr. KLEINER introduced a bill (H, R. 6945) for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Brahler; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET M’CARTY. 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (H. R. 6946) for the 


relief of Margaret McCarty; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILBUR F. COGGSWELL. 

Mr. WELLER introduced a bill (H. R.6947) to increase the pension 
of Wilbur F. Coggswell, late assistant engineer, United States Navy, to 
$100 per month; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, ETC. 

Mr. WELLER also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 248) to ap- 
propriate $500 to experiment in remedies to cure the disease known as 
pleuro-pnenmonia, and for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to 
be printed. 

GEORGE W. EAGLES, 
Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6948) granting a pension to 
W. Eagles; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
SAMUEL HENEY. 

Mr. RYAN (by Mr. MORRILL) introduced a bill (H. R. 6949) for 
the relief of Samuel Henry; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

DANIEL M’ALPIN. 

Mr. PETERS introduced a bill (H. R. 6950) granting a pension to 
Daniel McAlpin; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. SUSAN L. MARTIN. 


Mr. FUNSTON instroduced a bill (H. R. 6951) to pay Mrs. Susan 
L. Martin as cook of the Indian boarding-school; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

J. H. SHORT. 

Mr. HALSELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6952) granting a pension to 
J. H. Short; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID B. ENGLAND. 

Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6953) granting a pen- 
sion to David B. England; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIS E. ARNOLD. 

Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6954) for the benefit of 
of Willis E. Arnold; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF FLEMINGSBURG, KY. 


Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 6955) for 
the benefit of the First Baptist church of Flemingsburg, Ky.; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be prin 

MARIA H. SARGENT. 

Mr. LOVERING introduced a bill (H. R. 6956) granting a pension 
to Maria H. Sargent; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. ROCK WELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6957) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Springfield, Mass.; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

SANDERSON P. STACY. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan, introduced a bill (H. R. 6958) to grant 
a pension to Sanderson P. Stacy; which was read a first and second 
Poe pie to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 

JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 

Mr. REED introduced a bill (H. KR. 6959) to amend an act entitled 
‘An act in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund;’’ which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES L. ALDEN. 

Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 6960) for the relief of Charles 
L. Alden; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

INSPECTORS OF HULLS AND BOILERS. 

Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6961) to amend section 4414 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to inspectors of hullsand boilers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MILLE LAC AND NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD introduced a bill (H. R. 6962) granting the right 
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of way to the Minneapolis, Mille Lac and Northern Railway Company 
over the Mille Lac, Leech Lake, and Red Lake Indian reservations; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

HARRIET BEHR. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, introduced a bill (H. R. 6963) granting a 
pension to Harriet Behr; which wasread a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

D. C. ALLEN. 


Mr. FYAN (by Mr. ALEXANDER) introduced a bill (H. R. 6964) for 

the relief of D. è Allen; which was read a first and second time, re- 

ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
DAVID T. DUDLEY. 

Mr. WEAVER introduced a bill (H. R. 6965) granting a pension to 
David T. Dudley; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WEALTHY H. SEAVY. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire, introduced a bill (H. R. 6966) grant- 
ing a pension to Wealthy H. Seavy; which was read a first andsecond 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLICATION OF THE TENTH CENSUS. 
Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6967) supplement- 
ary to an act providing for the publication of the Tenth Census, ap- 
roved August 7, 1882; which was read a first and second time, re- 
fated to the Select Committee to ascertain the results of the Tenth 
Census, and ordered to be printed. 
MILITARY RECORDS OF NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. COX, of New York, also introduced a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of New York, requesting copies of military records relat- 
ing to New York volunteers in the war of the rebellion; which was 
= thee to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

DENTISTRY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. COX, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6968) for the 
regulation of the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people of said District from empyricism in 
relation thereto; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


Mr. COX, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6969) to place 
Ulysses S. Grant, late General of the Army of the United States, upon 
the retired-list of the Army; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


SALE OF NAVAL VESSELS. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York, submitted the following resolution; 
which was read, and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, requested to report 
to this House at as early a date as practicable— 

First. The names of the vessels of the United States which have been taken to 
pieces or removed by virtue of the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1883, 
and the places where such vessels were broken up. 

Second. The amount of money expended in breaking up the said vessels, sep- 
arately stated for each vessel. 

Third. Whatdisposition has been made of the old materials derived from said 
vessels, and if the said materials have been sold, the amount of mone 
from such sale, separately stated for each vessel, and the disposition thereof. 

Fourth. The names of any other vessels which in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary ought to be taken to pi stating the reason why the same should not be 
sold at public auction or on tender, after due advertisement, 


TARIFF AND INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXES. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6970) to 
modify existing laws relating to duties on imports and internal-revenue 
taxes, and to enlarge the free-list; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

NAVIGATION OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 
`“ Mr. SLOCUM introduced a bill (H. R. 6971) for the improvement of 
navigation at the entrance of New York Harbor; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed. 
GEORGE H. LAWRENCE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6972) for the 
relief of George H. Lawrence; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PIUTE INDIANS. 

Mr. FINDLAY (by Mr. STEVENS) introduced a bill (H. R. 6973) for 
the relief of the Piute Indians; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

0. F. ADAMS. 

Mr. SKINNER, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 6974) for 
the relief of O. F. Adams; which was read a first and rone time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS ASKEW. 

Mr. SKINNER, of North Carolina, also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6975) for the reliefof Thomas Askew; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

INDIAN CLAIMS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. YORK (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6976) to provide 
for the enforcement of the decree of the United States circuit court, 
western district of North Carolina, made upon the Barringer award in 
favor of Dick-a-gees-ka, Oo-tal-ke-nah, Joseph Henson, and others; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

A. L, WILLIAMS, M. D. 

Mr, KEIFER (by Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR) introduced a bill (H. R. 
6977) for the relief of A. L. Williams, M. D.; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

DR. ANDREW M. COOK. 


Mr. KEIFER (by Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR) also introduced a bill (H. 
R. 6978) granting a pension to Dr. Andrew M. Cook, of Selma, Clark 
County, Ohio; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 6979) fixing the rate 
of pensions in certain cases; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Select Committee on Paymentof Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. : 

JACOB BEHEL. 

Mr. WILKINS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6980) for the 
relief of Jacob Behel; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 

; HENRY W. EDENS. 

Mr. MURRAY introduced a bill (H. R. 6981) granting a pension to 
Henry W. Edens; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

W. H. H. COLEMAN. 

Mr. PATTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6982) granting a pension to 
W. H. H. Coleman, late a private in Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserve Corps; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARY M’GRAW. | 

Mr. BALLENTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 6983) for the relief of 
Mary McGraw; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN TEXAS, 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, introduced a bill (H. R. 6984) to change 
the eastern and northern judicial districts of the State of Texas, and for 
other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Mr. POLAND (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6985) to regu- 
late commerce among the several States and to codify the laws relating 
to bills of exchange and other commercial paper; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES ON TOBACCO, ETC. 

Mr. TUCKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6986) torepeal all internal- 
revenue taxes upon tobacco in all forms and upon the dealers therein; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TUCKER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6987) to repeal all laws 
imposing internal-revenue taxes upon brandy and manufactured 
from fruits; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CABELL (by Mr. GEORGE D. Wise) introduced a bill (H. R. 
6988) to repeal the law imposing internal-revenue taxes upon tobacco, 
and liquors distilled from fruits, and for other purposes; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 

COMMERCIAL AGENTS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BARBOUR (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6989) to amend 
the law regulating license tax on commercial agents in the District of 
Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS REVENUE. 

Mr. BARBOUR (by request) also introduced a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 249) to complete the deposit of the fourth installment of the sur- 
plus revenue of the United States with such of the States entitled thereto 
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under the act of Congress of June 23, 1836; which was read a first and | reservations was taken from the Speaker’s table, read a first and second 


second time, referred to the Committeè on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 
JOHN MORTER, JR. 

Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. 6990) granting a pension 
to John Morter, jr.; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM THATCHER. 

Mr. PRICE introduced a bill (H. R. 6991) granting a pension to Will- 
iam Thatcher; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

H. ©. AKIN. 

Mr. RAYMOND introduced a bill (H. R. 6992) for the relief of H. 
C. Akin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

M’HENRY GULCH MINING AND TUNNEL COMPANY. 

Mr. SINGISER introduced a bill (H. R. 6993) granting certain priv- 
ileges to the McHenry Gulch Mining and Tunnel Company; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, and ordered to be printed. 

BELKNAP AND CŒUR D'ALENE TOLL-ROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. SINGISER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6994) to incorporate the 
Belknap and Cour d’Alene Toll-Road Company; which wasread a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MILITARY CLAIMS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

Mr. MANZANARES introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 250) to 
extend the provisions of the act of June 27, 1882, to the Territory of 
New Mexico, providing for the settlement of the military claims of cer- 
tain States and Territories; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and ordered to be printed. 

ABNEY LOWRY, SR. 


Mr. CAINE introduced a bill (H. R. 6995) for the relief of Abney 
Lowry, sr., of San Pete County, Utah; which wasread a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 


rinted. 
f The SPEAKER. The call of States and Territories has been con- 
cluded, but if there be no objection the Chair will recognize gentlemen 
who were not in their seats when their States were called. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

CHARLES V. WISE. 

Mr. LORE introduced a bill (H. R. 6996) for the relief of Charles 
V. Wise; which was read a firstand second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY DAVIS. 
Mr. COBB introduced a bill (H. R. 6997) granting a pension to 


Henry Davis, late lieutenant-colonel Eighty-second Regiment Indiana | PO 


Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
` WILLIAM DOUGHTRIDGE AND J. R. GREEN. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 6998) to return 
to William Doughtridge and J. R. Green money paid out by them; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY WELSH. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 6999) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Welsh; which was read a first and second time, 
em, Pak to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLARK G. MAINE. 

Mr. PARKER introduced a bill (H. R. 7000) for the relief of Clark 
G. Maine; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

: ELIAS J. BEYMER. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7001) to recognize 
Elias J. Beymer as an enrolling officer; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

HARRIET L. STEVENS. 

Mr. WOODWARD introduced a bill (H. R. 7002) for the relief of 
Harriet L. Stevens; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED E, WHEELOCK. 

Mr. HOLMES introduced a bill (H. R. 7003) granting a pension to 
Alfred E. Wheelock; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DISPOSITION OF ABANDONED, USELESS MILITARY RESERVATIONS. 

On motion of Mr. MAGINNIS, by unanimous consent, the bill (S. 
1581) to provide for the disposition of abandoned and useless military 


time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 
REPEAL OF PRE-EMPTION AND TIMBER-CULTURE LAWS. 


Mr. COBB, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported back, as a substitute for bills introduced in reference to 
homestead, pre-emption, and timber-culture laws, a bill (H. R. 7004) to 
repeal all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public lands and the 
laws allowing entry for timber-culture; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, by unanimous consent, was granted leave here- 
after to present the views of the minority and have them printed. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. HENLEY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported back the bill (H. R. 1799) for the relief of the 
State University of California; which was referred tothe Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH RICHARDS. 


Mr. PATTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7005) for the relief of Joseph 
Richards; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


Mr. SLOCUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privileged motion. I 
move that the bill H. R. 1015, the Fitz-John Porter bill, with the 
Senate amendments, be taken from the Speaker’s table with a view to 
concurring in the request of the Senate for a conference committee on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on said bill. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. SLOCUM, Mr. 
MORGAN, and Mr. STEELE as the conferees on the part of the House 
on said bill. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill (H. 
R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry to pre- 
vent the exportation of diseased cattle and to provide means for the 
suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious 
diseases among domestic animals, be taken from the Speaker's table 
with a view to concurring in the request of the Senate for a conference 
committee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on said bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Haron of Mis- 
souri, Mr. DIBRELL, and Mr. WILSON of Iowa as the conferees on the 
part of the House on said bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of bills re- 
rted from the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Mr. BARBOUR. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of considering bills reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The motion was a to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of proceeding with the 
consideration of District of Columbia business. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 
6526) making an appropriation for the completion of the sewerage sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia, which is the unfinished business com- 
ing over from the last District day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for the proviso in the fourth section : 

In line 3 strike out the words “charged to” and insert the words “ paid out 
of the funds of;" in line 5 strike out the word “ charged” and insert the word 
“paid; ” strike out the proviso and insert: “And the commissioners, if they shall 
deem it necessary to enable the District to meet its portion of said expenditure, 
are hereby authorized to add to the rate of taxation on the assessment of the 
property of the District a per cent. sufficient to meet the expenditures of the Dis- 
trict authorized by this act; and the current cost of the said work shall be paid 
in equal portions by the District and the United States : That said com- 
missioners may postpone the commencement of said work until such time as 
they may deem expedient.” 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill was under consideration 
on last Monday week, and the committee rose while a vote was being 
taken on that amendment. The committee found itself without a 
quorum and the vote was being taken by tellers when the committee 
rose. I believe it will bein order now for the tellers to take their places 
and proceed with the count of that vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the last sitting of the House when this bill 
was under consideration the House was taking a vote by tellers, the 
question of a quorum having been raised upon theamendment just read. 
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It will now be in order for the tellers to resume their places and pro- 
ceed with the count. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SHELLEY] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] will please act as 
tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the pending proposition will be reported to 
the committee as it will stand if amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has just been read. 


Mr. HOLMAN. EaI Aa be seal oe peopoesl to Da eae: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposition as it will 
stand if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 4, if et will read as follows: 

porns 00 por cent. of the amounts so paid by the Secretar Kor the Treasury 
warrants of sie commissioners of the District shall be paid out of the 

funds vat said District in the same manner that the costof similar work is now 
paid, and the commissioners, if they shall deem it necessary to enable the District 
to meetits portion of said expenditures, are hereby authorized to add to the rate of 
taxation and the assessment of the po perty of the SeAap cent. sufficient to 
meet theexpenses on behalf ofthe District authorized by this act, and the current 
cost of said work shall be P pene in equal portions by the District and the United 
States: Provided, That sai mimissioners may postpone the announcement of 
said work omni such time as they shall deem expedient.” 


Mr. SPRIGGS. With the consent of the mover of that proposition 
I desire to have this proviso read. It issent to us by the commissioners 
of the District with a statement that they have or will have on the Ist 
of July $100,000 applicable to this work. They desire simply that they 
shall not be compelled to pay interest on any more money than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the proviso suggested 
by the gentleman from New York will be read. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. It is a proviso that I propose to offer in place of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. I think it will meet the 
concurrence of everybody. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Provided, That one-half of an pn tp balances of a) ft erence here- 
tofore made for the support of vernment of the Dist Columbia, and 


any amounts of money in excess c of appropriations which mate been deposited 
by the District of Columbia in th of the United States, may be eg 
by the commissioners to the liquidation o of the amounts so cha to the Dis- 
trict ; apt He excess of money required to be ch to the Tseetoe for the 
Eons is act over the amount so applied shall be advanced by the United 

tes EM. o Soi with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, to 
the United States by the trict in annual installments of not less than $50,000 
commencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 1886, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the presentation of this as 
a substitute for the pending amendment? 

Mr. RANDALL. I think itis due to the committee that there should 
be some explanation of the effect of that amendment. 

Now, it is well understood, and the law provides, that the public 
Treasury shall pay one-half of the amount necessary to support the 
government of the District, and we make a) appropria one to that ex- 
tent, provision being made that the other is to come out of the 
money assessed vpi individual property in the District. Of course, if 
there be money in th unexpended that was a part of the ap- 
propriation made by the Government as its proportion of expenditures 
for the support of the District, there has been no 50 per cent, or a like 
amount taken out of the taxes of the District. This proposition, as I 
understand it, provides that the 50 per cent. that the Government has 
heretofore contributed shall be placed to the credit of the people of the 
District of Columbia, and the amount of money taken from the taxa- 
tion of the District relieved to that extent. 

But does not this reappropriation on the partof the United States of 
a balance unexpended in consequence of the District not having the 
amount to call it in expenditure relieve the District altogether from 
that requirement? If the gentleman from New York [Mr. SPRIGGS] 
will make plain that this amount of money which is reappropriated on 
the part of the Government shall only be expended in like amount as 
taxes are contributed by the District, then it will be fair. But I fear 
from listening to the hurried reading of the paper the language might 
be so construed as to release the District from its contribution to that 
amount. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. To get at the fact as to the point suggested by the 

tleman from Pennsylvania, I ask the gentleman from New York 
fr. Spricas] is it not a fact that all or a portion of that money that 
is unexpended is the portion that was contributed originally by the 
United States Government? 

Mr. RANDALL. As I understand, this is a balance of the money 
contributed on the part of the Government, and now it is proposed to 
make it a credit for the District. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. 1 think the language should be carefully guarded. 

Mr. RANDALL. I may not be opposed to the amendment, but I 
want it made plain, so that it shall not be liable to any misconstruction. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I will explain that this is not money that has been 
contributed by the Government of the United States. It is money that 
has been paid into the Treasury from time to time by the District of 
Columbia in excess of the amount that has been required to pay for im- 
provements. A letter from the Commissioners, which I ask to have 
read, shows the condition of this matter. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS OF ices DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 

‘ashington, °D. C., May 3, iss. 

SiR: The commissioners are of opinion a an advance b; the ‘United 
States to the District of Columbia to the full extent of $250,000 for the purpose of 
H. R. bill 6526 will not be required, as they believe that certain ee ArmoN 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District, as 

First. No account has ever been stated between the United ‘States and. the 
District since the assumption by the FI government of 50 per cent. of District 


expenditures. 
Ssperetenecns credited to the Dis- 


nd. In many cases full rae rss 
trict have not been expended, and the Di t having deposited its full share, 


Soper neha such unexpended ces are now in the Treasury and belong to 
e Disti 

Third. In some years since the act of June 11, 1878, deposits of money in the 
Treasury of the United States have been madé by the D: ict in excess of the 
amount required to meet the District's half of the appropriations, and that all 
amounts so in excess belong to the District. 

Fourth. If any money belonging to the District, as stated, is in the Treasury 
of the United States, no advance can be required for the purposes of H. R. 6526 
on behalf nds the pone nore ann such money shall be expended, and interest should 
not be cha: the District except upon advances, and to meet the ob- 
jection etter a this last proposition the proviso herewith is respectfully 
suggested in lieu of the one in section four. 

Very respectfully, 
J. B. EDMONDS, President. 

Hon. ©. M. Sm 


of Committee f for District of Columbia, House of Representatives. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Now, the point made by the commissioners is this: 
that they have paid into the Treasury moneys in excess of the amount 
that has been used in different years; and although they are not able 
to state the amount precisely, they believe they have in the ry 
to their credit such moneys amounting to something like $60,000. In 
a conversation I had with the commissioners on Saturday they stated 
that on the Ist of July next they would have moneys paid into the 
Treasury in excess of the amounts taken out by at least $100,000. 
They would therefore like to have that sum which is in the Treasury 
appropriated or paid toward this $250,000, and then that the District 
should be charged with interest on that amount as if may require in 
addition to that amount. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
a question. I desire to ask him by whom these accounts are kept; 
whether the commissioners have anything to do with keeping them. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. No, sir; they are kept by the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLOUNT. ThenI ask the gentleman whether this isnot a mat- 
ter of information that could be got at the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. We asked the commissioners as to that, and they 
said it was not a matter that could be easily ascertained, that it would 
take some months to strike the balance so as to show the exact amounts 
standing to the credit of the District. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think if the gentleman from New York had called 
at the Treasury Department he would have ascertained very easily the 
state of the account between the Government and the District for every 
year. Iam very sure I have seen such a statement for one year. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. The commissioners simply give their judgment in 

to it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How is it they are not in a position to know ex- 
actly what is in the Treasury to their credit? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Simply because there never has been any final ac- 
counting between the Treasury and the District as to the moneys paid 
in and the moneys taken out. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The books at the Treasury Department ought to 
show it, I think, on very little inspection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I have here a communication from the commis- 
sioners in reply to a request to the auditor of the District for informa- 
tion on this point. They state that the District revenues deposited in 
the United States Treasury from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1883, amount 
to $8,564,073.34. The total amount drawn i the same to April 
30, 1884, is $8,504,613.27; leaving a balance of $59,460.07 in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the District. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Right there I desire my friend from Alabama to say 
whether he knows there are no outstanding accounts to be credited to 
that? Iam sure in reference to other appropriations, in reference to 
those for the Army and Navy and everything there are always out- 
standing accounts; so that a statement of that kind is deceptive and 
not to be relied on. 

Mr. SHELLEY. This is the accumulation of a number of years; 
and I presume that there are outstanding accounts of previous years 
which have been unsettled or unpaid that will have to be provided for 
in some other way. There must be something wrong about them if they 
are not settled from year to year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. By no means. That happens with all appropria- 


tions. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. This $59,000, or whatever the amount may be, the 
commissioners ask to have applied to the expenses of that sewer, and 
that the District be charged only with interest on such sum as may be 
necessary to be loaned by the United States under this bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand that is one part of it. But the state- 
ment that there is $60,000 in the Treasury belonging to the District 
government is intended to do more than that and to ade this 
House that instead of the amount being $250,000, it is $250,000 less 
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$60,000. Thatis the impression intended to be conveyed tothe House 
based on the communication of the commissioners of the District. 
Now, sir, I have not had occasion to make a particular examination of 
this matter, but I have seen reports of the state of accounts between 
the District and the Government, and it is ATY oR ing if there 
is not an annual adjustment of those accounts. How is the urer 
to know how much money is at the credit of the District, how much 
money the commissioners are allowed to draw in behalf of the District, 
unless this matter is adjusted from year to year? 

Mr. SHELLEY. It can not exceed the appropriation made by Con- 


Mr. BLOUNT. No; that is all true. But how can they ascertain 
whether it is existing or otherwise when they do not know the condi- 
tion of the account? They must know each year the status of the ac- 
count. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Here is a statement of the amount received and 
also the amount drawn out, showing a balance of $59,000. That is 
taken from the books. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But your statement does not show what are the 
outstanding liabilities. That is the complaint of the gentleman from 
Georgi 

Mr BLOUNT. I suppose there is hardly an appropriation bill 

that there are no outstanding accounts. The law provides that 
the surplus of appropriations shall not go backinto the Treasury in less 
than two years, with a view to having a statement made of the accounts. 
The statement of the commissioners that they think there is $60,000 
in the Treasury to their credit is too uncertain for the House to act upon. 

Mr. SHELLEY. It is not a matter of opinion; it is a statement 
from the books of the auditor of the District; it is not a matter of 
opinion at all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. They declare that in their opinion there is that 
amount. They do not insist that that is an accurate statement. 

Mr. SHELLEY. This is an actual statement from the books. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It is an actual statement of the amounts paid in 
and the amounts paid out; but it does not show that there are no out- 
standing accounts. 


Mr. SPRIGGS. So faras the matterof interest between the District | P 


and the United States is concerned, can it make any difference whether 
that money is there subject to be applied to the expense of this sewer 
or not? Ifit is there, then there is so much less interest to be paid; if 
it is not there, then there is so much more interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. to be paid on the money received from the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It makes only this difference, that if it is untrue 
that there is $60,000 in the Treasury to their credit, as they conjecture, 
then the inducement offered to this House to make this appropriation 
on the idea that there is not to be a loan of $250,000, but a loan of 
$250,000 minus the $60,000, loses its force. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. So far as I am concerned the statement was not 
made for any such purpose. I did not think the House would object 
to loaning the $250,000. As I understand it, the proposition is for the 
benefit of the District of Columbia, if they have any money in the 
‘Treasury applicable to the payment of this sewer. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the gentleman will allow me, I am not objecting 
to the provision, but to the inference that is drawn from the statement 
to aid in the of this bill. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Ido not think the committee should ask that or 
desire it at all. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I think myself that the bill would be better with- 
-out it. I am notin favor of the amendment. But I brought these facts 
forward for the purpose of information, and I think that we had better 
proceed now to take the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is upon the adoption of the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. grist for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Do I understand that thesubstitute is offered for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana? 

The CHAIRMAN. e substitute is for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Ido not understand that.the gentleman from In- 
diana objects. 

The question was taken upon the substitute, and it was agreed to. 
oe bill as amended was then laid aside to be reported favorably to 

e House. 


FISH-WAYS ON THE POTOMAC. 


Mr. WILSON, of West V: ia. By instruction of the Committee 
for the District of Columbia, I now call up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4651) to amend an act approved July 15, 1882, entitled “An 
act to increase the water supply of the city of Washington, and for 
other purposes.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it d&c., That section 3 of an act approved July 15, 1882, entitled “An 


enacted, 
-act to increase the water supply, of the city of Washington, and for other pur- 
pors. be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows: Add tosaid section the 


llowing words: 
“ And provided further, That the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General 
XV. 256 


of the United States shall proceed to acquire to and for the United States the out- 


eepeony o; if necessary, toany land and water rights required for the erection 
of said Ways, in the manner and by the ure prescribed in section Lof 
this act for obtaining title to the tof way for the extension of the asque- 
duct; and so much of the sum of $50,000 hereinabove appropriated as may be 
necessary for this purpose shall be available for the same.” 


The amendments reported by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia were to strike out, in line 11, the word ‘‘any’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word ‘‘such’’ before the word ‘‘land;’’ and also, in the 
same line, to insert after the words ‘‘ water rights’’ the words “las may 
be;’’ so that it will read: 

Provided, That the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General of the United 
States shall proceed to acquire to and for the United States the outstanding title, 


if necessary, to such land and water rights as may be required for the erection 
of said fish-ways, &c. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to hear some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The object of the bill is to make 
effective the appropriation of $50,000 in the actof July 15, 1882, for the 
construction of fish-ways at the Great Fallsof the Potomac. Thatact 
was an act to increase the water supply of the city of Washington, and 
for other purposes. It provided for the extension of the reservoir and 
conferred authority upon the Secretary of War and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to condemn whatever ground might be necessary to complete that 
extension. 

It did not, however, give authority to those officers to condemn what- 
ever ground or riparian rights might be n for the construction 
of the fish-ways provided for, and therefore the appropriation of $50,000 
for that purpose is unavailable until the authority is given and that 
omission supplied. The pending billis simply to confer authority upon 
the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General, by the same procedure 
described in the bill to condemn property for extending the reservoir, 
to condemn property, if necessary, for the construction of the fish-ways 
at the falls of the Potomac. The bill also provides that whatever money 
may be necessary to pay for the property so condemned shall be taken 
out of the appropriation already made. It does not require any addi- 
tional appropriation at all. The object is simply to supply the omis- 
sion in the act of the last Congress so as to make it effective for this 


urpose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The bill to which reference is made provided that 
the District’s share of the expense for the extension of the water-works 
should be paid out of the water-rents. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. It did. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not remember whether the portion relating to 
the fish-ways came under that rule or not. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. It did not. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. And it ought not to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think so myself. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. This bill is introduced at the re- 
quest and on the recommendation of the Fish Commission and the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

The amendments reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia were agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported favorably to the House. 


PROTECTION OF FISH IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Inow call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 3108) 
to protect fish in the Potomac River in the District of Columbia, and 
to provide a spawning-ground for shad and herring in the said Potomac 
River. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after date of passage of this act, for a term 
of five years, it shall not be lawful to fish with fyke-net, pound-net, stake-net, 
weir, float-net, gill-net, haul-seine, or any other contrivance, stationary or float- 
ing, in the waters of the Potomac River within the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall offend against any of the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon sufficient f thereof 
in the police court or other court of the District of Columbia, s be punished 
by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each and every such offense, 
and shall forfeit to the District his nets, boats, and all other apparatus and a 
pliances used in violation of law, which shall be sold; and the proceeds of su 
sales, and all fines soorning under this act, shall be paid into the Treasury, and 
therefrom, to the informer, in each case where conviction ensues, shall be paid the 
sum of $10: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit ang- 
ling or fishing with the out-line or to prevent the United States issioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, or his agents, from taking from said waters of the Poto- 
mac River in the District of Columbia, in any manner desired, fish of any kind 
for scientific purposes or for the purposes of propagation. 


The amendment reported by the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia was read, as follows: 

In lines 13 and 14, strike out the words “ to prohibit angling or fishing witli the 
outline or,” 

Mr. BARBOUR. I desire to state that on further consideration the 
committee desire that the amendment just read should not be adopted, 
but that the words which the amendment proposes to strike out be re- 
tained. The object is that the bill shall not prohibit ordinary fishing 
with hook and line. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement from the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, showing that in the year 1868 
219,205 shad were caught at Stony Point, ex this Potomac, and 689,392 
herring; that in 1877only 15,361 shad and 249,314 herring were taken 
at the same point during a similar period; showing that fishing with 
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nets, which this bill undertakes to prohibit, is destroying shad-fishing 
in this river. 
Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Is not the penalty proposed in this bill 


too severe for the offense which it is directed ? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. That depends upon whether we mean to do what 
this bill proposes to accomplish—to protect fish in this river. If we 
propose to make the law effective, can the penalty be said to be too se- 
vere? 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Yes; it may be. It seems to me thata 
penalty of $50 fine or ten days’ imprisonment would be ample. But 
this bill proposes to forfeit a man’s seines and nets, which may be 
worth thousands of dollars. This penalty I think is out of all propor- 
tion to the offense. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. If we make the penalty severe we stop the com- 
mission of the act. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan, Why not, then, impose the penalty of 
death ? 

Mr, SPRIGGS. No; that would be too severe. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michi This is too severe. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. But the object is to stop effectually the use of nets 
in these waters, and thereby to preserve the fish. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Does not experience in the administra- 
tion of criminal law show that milder punishments are more effectual 
than those which are too severe? Has not modern legislation moved 
away from this theory of severe punishments? It seemsto me the bill 
should be amended in the di on I have indicated. 

The question being taken on the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, it was not agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. I move to amend as will be read by the 
Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, in lines 6 to 12, the following words: “and shall forfeit to the Dis- 
trict his nets, boats, and all other apparatus and appliances used in violation of 
law, w. shall be sold; and the of such sales and all fines accruing 
under this act shall be paid into the Treasury, and therefrom to the informer, 
in each case where conviction ensues, shall be paid the sum of $10;"’ so that the 
section as amended would read as follows: 

"BEC, 2. any person who shal! offend against any of the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon sufficient proof thereof 
in the police court or other court of the District of Columbia shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each and every such offense : 

, That nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit angling or fish- 

with the outline or to prevent the United States Commissioner of h and 

or his from taking from said waters of the Potomac River in 

the District of Columbia, in any manner desired, fish of any kind for scientific 


purposes or for the purposes of propagation.” 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if the bill is to 
be effective the penalty prescribed by it is not too severe. It proposes 
to leave a discretion with the te before whom the offender is 
brought. The person committing the offense is to be fined not less 
than $10 nor more than $100. We wish to adopt penalties which shall 
be sufficient to prevent what the bill undertakes to prevent—tishing 
with nets in the waters of the District of Coluambia—the object being to 
stop the destruction of the fish which, as aypeers from the report of 
the Fish Commissioner, is now going on. this view I submit the 
penalty is notexorbitant. Of course if you leave the fishing apparatus 
and sooo in the hands of the party violating the law, he is pre- 
pared the next oy he repeat the offense. Ifyou remove them from his 
possession, he is bled from doing again what he has already been 
punished for doing. I think there can be no objection to the bill as it 
now stands. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Just a word in advocacy of the proposed 
amendment. The bill as it now stands will work unequally. One 
man who commits the offense which the bill prohibits may have fish- 
ing apparatus worth $500; another may have similar apparatus worth 
$2,000 or $3,000. These two men, though committing the same offense, 
are ished under the bill unequally. The measure of punishment 
will be different, while the offenseisthe same. Now, itseems to me the 
courtshould have power in every case where the measure of transgres- 
sion is the same to impose the same degree of punishment. Under 
the bill as reported by the committee such will not be the result.. If 
my amendment be adopted the court can impose a suitable fine within 
the limits expressed in the bill, and according to the measure of trans- 

ion can impose an appropriate measure of punishment. 

But under the bill reported by the committee this can not be done. 
It seems to me this whole policy of forfeiture and extreme punishment 
should be got rid of ; that we should no longer indulge in punishment 
disproportioned to the offense committed. I think the severe punish- 
ment already enacted by Congress impairs a good deal of our legisla- 
tion. Isee the punishment provided for transgression of the postal 
laws is out of all proportion to that inflicted by the States for offenses 
of equal miele I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. This bill is deemed to be one of a good deal of im- 
portance. Inreply to the remarks make by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan who offers this amendment, it strikes me it would not be possible 
to make a law where there is more equality of punishment than the 

nian Sige presented by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The po it my friend es is that one man may be punished more 
than another because one man’s apparatus may be worth more than 


another—that one may have an apparatus worth $500 while another 
may have one worth $2,000, A man who has the most expensive ap- 
tus and onethe best fitted for depredations is the man who should 
punished more than the man who has the less expensive one and less 
fitted to commit depredations.. A man having an apparatus worth only 
$500 is prepared only to do one-fourth the damage the man is who has. 
an ap worth $2,000. Neither can be punished beyond the ex- 
tent of his outfit, aud the man who has a two-thousand-dollar outfit has. 
four times the capacity to violate the law, and is punished accordingly. 
There is an equality about the bill as we have proposed it here which 
seems to me better than the amendment. 

I ask for the information of the committee to have the following paper 
read, showing how important the passage of this act is deemed by those 
having this matter in 

The Clerk read as follows: 


und for shad and 


ea law. 
First. The rapid decline of the shad and herring fisheries of the Potomac shows 
the undoubted necessity and imperative Feocsion.§ for the rig tar be protective 
measures, whereby the complete destruction of these most valuable varieties of 
food-fishes may be prevented. 

Second. In protecting shad and parag e protect all the other varieties of 
fish ; and it is confidently believed that th 
the interests of the Po 

Third. The 


shad, herring, and other varieties of fish, 


Fourth. e area covered by said waters comprises but a vi limited por- 
tion of the river, comparatively speaking, and the forming of portion into- 
a sort of reservation for protection of the fish and use as a spawning: u 


would not militate against the interests of those plying the vocation of fisher- 
eras ane the length and breadth of the river below the District line is at their- 


Fifth. The boundary line between Virginia and the District of Columbia is- 
laid SPm asana] papie beag e mark of the omy g River on its V: ia „and, 
consequently, the eni waters belonging to District are under the authorit; 
and subject to the provision of laws enacted by Congress. All the other Á 
tions of this river are controlled jointly by the two States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and all laws relating thereto made by one State must be ratified by the 
other before they can go into effect, This renders it well-nigh impossible to 
oe LH hatogpenihs apn <i i ‘ 

erefore, to sum the matter up, it is eminently necessary to inaugurate pro- 
the interests of the Potomac and to protect the fish 
on these spawn: beds is of firstim ce. The waters of the Potomac within 
the limits of the ct of Columbia are the natural spawning-grounds, — 
islation can be had to afford such protection here as it can not at any other poin 

the enforcement of a law prohibiting the molestation of fish on grounds 
ip, while it promises the accomplishment of 


tective measures in 


for a few years will work no 
great good 


The amendment of Mr. HATCH, of Michigan, was disagreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move pro forma to strike out the last word. 
I understand the bill reported by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia is the one originally drafted by Professor Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and that it is intended to protect our inland fishery 
so far as Congress may doit. I think there will be no difficulty in 
passing the bill. I have given a good deal of attention to this matter, 
and I ask leave now, not to take up the time of the committee, to print 
some remarks on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered, 
accordingly. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. PETERS. I move to strike ont in lines 10, 11, and 12 the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘And therefrom, to the informer, in each case where con- 
viction ensues, shall be paid the sum of $10.” 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I am willing to accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote must be taken on the amendment. 

Mr. PETERS. I move the amendment I have suggested. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Inow move that the bill be laid aside to be reported 
to the House as amended with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I move that the committee rise in order that we- 
may get back into the House to attend to other business from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia upon the House Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. TowNSHEND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under 
consideration bills reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and had directed him to report back sundry bills with 
amendments thereto. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER. The first bill reported from the committee is a bill 
(H. R. 6526) ing an appropriation for the completion of the sewer- 
age system of the District of Columbia, with an amendment, which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the proviso in section 4 and insert the folowing : 

“Provided, That one-half of any unexpended balance of A eeen here- 
tofore made for the support of the government of the Dist of Columbia, and 
any amounts of money in excess of appropriations which have been deposited 
by the District in the Treasury of the ited States, may be applied by the com- 
missioners to the liquidation of the amounts so cha‘ to the District; and 
any excess of money required to be charged to the rict for the purposes of“ 
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this act over theamountso applied shall be advanced by the United States, and 
be reimbursed with interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum to the United 
States by the District in annual installments of not less than $50,000, commence- 
ing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 1856.” 

it willread: 

“ That the sum of $500,000 be, and the same is hereb: ogi aheramagt on olas 
money in the Treasury not ol appropriated, for the p of comp 
ing the princi main d d the auxiliary sewers of m and 
Georgetown, in accordance with the plans on file in the office of the engineer 
commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

“Src. 2. That notice for proposam shall be given and contracts for the construc- 
tion of said sewers made manner no vided by law in cases of build- 
ing new sewers in the District of Columbia: That notice mn ropes 
shall be given for thirty days; and in addition to the newspapers in w notice 
is now agp a to be given, said notice shall also be given in one new: 
for thirty days in each of the cities of Chicago, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, toate: 
ville, and Richmond. 

" SEC, 3, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury ishereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of the aforesaid appropriation, for the construction of said sewers, 
in the manner now provided by law for similar work done in said District. 


“Sec. 4, That 50 percent. of the amounts so het dood seer} Myth pee 
disp oho ties AENEA T tha D AAS of ts Danio eel charged to 
the said District, 


harged Prowiiee. Chel one tinik of aoy ARVONEN INOR oF spoeopristone 
$ ` one- of an; 

bare ofore made for the support of the y Berani aire of the District of Columbia, 
and any amounts of money in excess of spoornet which have been de- 
posted by the District in the of nited States, may be 4 by 
he commissioners to the liquidation of the amounts so to the ict, 
and any excess of money required to be to the for the purposes 
of this act over the amounts so applied shall be advanced by the United States, 
and be reimbursed with inte: at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum to the 
United States hy the District in annual installments of not less than $50,000, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year of 1885 and 1886,” 

Mr. SHELLEY demanded the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. 5 moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
WASHINGTON WATER SUPPLY. 


The SPEAKER. The next bill reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House on thestateof the Union is the bill (H. R. 4651) to amend 
mae approved Tuy 15, 1882, entitled ‘‘An act to increase the water 
supply of ty of Washington, and for other purposes,’’ reported 
back with an amendment which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 11 strike out “any” and insert “such;" and after the word “ rights” 
insert “as may be ;" so that it will read: 

pe Eo ORR A SR roved July 15, 1882, entitled ‘An act to increase the 
water supply of the city of Washington, and for other p .’ be, and the 
same is hereby, amended as follows: Add to said section the following words: 

“ And further, That the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General 
of the United States shall proceed to uire to and for the United States the out- 
standing title, if necessary, to such 
the erection of said 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, demanded the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PROTECTION OF FISH, POTOMAC RIVER. 

The SPEAKER. The next business isa bill (H. R. 3108) to protect 
fish in the Potomac River in the District of Columbia, and to provide a 
spawning-ground for shad and herring in the said Potomac River, re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
with an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out in lines 10, 11, and 12 the following: “ and therefrom, to the informer, 
in each case where conviction ensues, shall be paid the sum of $10,” 


The amendment was to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. SPRIGGS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pared; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
POLICE REGULATIONS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I now call up from the House Calendar the bill 
(H. R. 3448) relating to police regulations in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. This is a very long bill, and I ask by 
unanimous consent its first reading for information be dispensed with, 
and that it be read by paragraphs for amendment. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


That no person shall be licensed to conduct the business of a pawnbroker, or 
to keep a junk-shop or a second-hand clothing store, until it be shown that he 
or she is of mora! character, and has executed a bond to the District of Co- 
lumbia, with surety to the satisfaction of the commissioners of the District, in the 
sum of $1,000, that the applicant will conform to the requirements of the law. 


The Clerk will read the amendment reported by the committee, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 5 and 6 strike out the words "moral character” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “repute,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Section 2 was read, as follows: 

Sec. 2, That no person so licensed shall receive on deposit or purchase, in such 
business, any personal property or thing before the hourof 7 o'clock ante mere- 
diem, nor r the hour of 9 ESA aae meridiem, during the months from 
September to May of each year, nor before the hour of 6 o'clock ante merediem, 
nor after the hour of 8 o'clock post meridiem during the months from April to 
October of each year. 

The committee recommend the following amendments: 


In lines 3, 4, 6, and 7, strike out the word ‘‘meridiem” and insert the word 
“ meridian ;” and add at the end ofthe section the following words: * nor charge 
for loans more than 3 per cent, per month.” 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 
Section 3 of the bill was read, as follows: 

Src. 3.-That every person so licensed shall keep a book or registry in which 
shall be entered, plainly written in the br nee language and figures, the name 
and general and particular description of the person from whom ev¢ry article 
is received, as well as his residence or dwelling place, and the name and de- 
scription of the article pawned or sold, its fair estimated value, and the sum ad- 
vanced upon such erin pad also the period for which the pawn is given. 
The pawnbroker. shall at same time deliver to the said person pawning or 
pledging the said article or thing a certificate or ticket to correspond with the 
number and description of his or her original entry. In the case of sale other 
than the advertised sale, the name and d ption of the buyer shall also 
be reco: in the book of entry. All the entries in the book or registry shall 
be written in ink; and no entry shall be erased, obliterated, or di : Pro- 
vided, rae ja Ave case of Pooper wipro je pano old iron, gag 
cepted. any person who ve ê pawn er, 
or second-hand dealere name or residence not the pa one, for 
defeating the intent of this law, shall, on conviction thereof in the 
be dealt with under the provisions of the ninth section of this act. 

No amendment offered. 

Section 4 of the bill was read, as follows: 

rson so licensed aye tts ie gy deliver to the chief of 
fore the hour of 12 o’cl 


rags, bones, old iron, and paper), 
r er with a JE Jeda EA 


Mr. BELFORD. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have the attention of this committee: 
for the five minutes that I wish to address myself to the defects of this 
bill, and in opposition to its There are thousands of poor: 
women in this city who are absolutely compelled, by virtue of their 
poverty, to pawn dresses and their jewelry to these men in order to- 
obtain food by which they can support themselves and their families. 
I want any orninan connected with this committee to stand up on 
the floor of this House and defend as infamous and unconstitutional a 
measure as this. Suppose Iam poor and can not raise money to sup- 
pes myself in a temporary exigency, why would I not have the privi- 
ege of going to a pawnbroker in this city and tell him to take my coat 
upon the principle that he to give me money by which I cam 
buy bread and meat for my suffering children? No more infamous a 
bill, in my Hoaas was ever peant ted to ey consideration se Con- 
gress, nor one w oppresses and outrages the poor and labori 
people of this country more than this. Iam speaking, sir, from pie 
sonal knowledge of the condition of many people in this country and 
this city, because I have endeavored during my term in Congress to be 
always charitable and just to the poor, But this says you shall not 
if you want bread, nor if you want butter, if you want meat for your 
children, you shall not sell your coat or other articlesthat you may be 
willing to dispose of to save your wife and children from suffering and 
want. That is the extent and spirit and purpose of this bill, and I 
hope that the American Congress will have the courage and the decency 
to vote it down. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair). 
will report the next section. 

The next section of the bill was read, as follows: 

5. k ivi 
or pledged by any such pawnbroker, uni-dealer, or secondannd dealer shail 
be sold or permitted to be redeemed or removed from the of business of 
such pawnbroker, junk-dealer, or second-hand dealer for the space of twenty- 
four hours after the p and statement provided for in the last section have 
been delivered, nor s such property be disfigured or its identity destroyed 
in any manner so long as it continues in pawn. 

No amendment offered. 

Section 6 of the bill was read, as follows: 

Sec, 6. That such licensed persons shall not receive by way of pledge, 
purchase any goods, articles, or things whatsoever ok Bane Se toore 
any minor or intoxicated person, nor n known to him or whom 


any 
he may reasonably suppose to be either a minor, an intoxicated person, a no- 
torious thief, or one convicted of larceny, burglary, house-breaking, or robbery, 


No amendment offered. 


The Clerk. 


wn, or 
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Section 7 of the bill was read, as follows: 


Sxc.7. That it shall be the duty of every person so licensed to admit to his or 
her premises, at any time, the major of police, or any officer of his force duly 
authorized by him, to examine any pledge or pawn books or other records on 
the as well as the articles pledged or purchased, and to search forand 
take into possession articles missing or stolen, without the formality of the writ 
of search-warrant, which search or seizure is hereby authorized. 


No amendment offered. 

Section 8 of the bill was read, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That every pawnbroker, junk-dealer, or second-hand clothing dealer 
shall be liable to the penalties hereinafter prescribed for every violation of any of 
the provisions of this law by his, her, or their agent or clerk ; and no suchagent 
or clerk shall be employed who is under twenty-one years of age, except in the 

of paper, rags, bones, or old iron. 

The committee recommend striking out all after the word ‘‘clerk,’’ 
in line 4, as follows: ‘‘And no such agent or clerk shall be employed 
who is under 21 years of age, except in the purchase of paper, rags, 
bones, or old iron.” 

The amendment was to. 

Section 9 was read, as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the penalty for violating any provision of any of the preceding 
sections shall be for each offense a fine, upon conviction before the police court, 
of not less than $10 nor more than $100, in the discretion of the court; and upon 
failure to pay such fine upon final judgment, the convicted shall be com- 
mitted to the work-house for a od not ex: ninety days, and his or her 
license may be revoked at the tion of the commissioners. 


No amendment offered. 

Section 10 was read, as follows: 

Sec. 10. That all vagrants; idle and disorderly persons; persons of evil life 
and fame; persons who have no visible means of support; Letra found beg- 
ging or drunk in or about any street or panne place, or loitering in or about 

ppling-houses; all suspicious persons who have no fixed place of residence or 
can not give a account of themselves; persons guilty of grossly indecent 
behavior in the streets, or in any other place where the same may be publicly 
observed; all persons known to be notorious or poon thieves, burglars, 
Lape ere or confidence persons, suspected of an unlawful purpose within 

istrict of Columbia, and all persons found in the possession of burglars’ 
tools, and unable to give a good account of such possession, shall, on informa- 
tion made before the police court, be deemed guilty of vagrancy, and be re- 
quired to enter into security for their good behavior for a space of time not to 
exceed one year; and in case of refusal or inability to give such security they 
shall be confined in the work-house of said District for a time not exceeding one 
aged unless such security shall be sooner given; and the same proceeding shall 

had against such person or persons so offending for each and every offense. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ments: 

Strike out, in line 2, the words “ persons of evillife and fame ;"’ also, in line3, 
strike out the words " begging or.’ After the word “drunk,” in line 3, insert 
the words “and disorderly.” Strike out, in lines 11 and 12, the words “ sus- 
pected of an unlawful purpose within the District of Columbia,’ In line 13, 
strike out the word “good” and insert “satisfactory.” In line 14, strike out 
the word “information” and insert the words “complaint or oath.” In lines 
17 and 19, strike out the words “one year” and insert in each place “six 
months;” so that if amended the section will read as follows; 

“Seo. 10, That all vagrants ; idle and disorderly persons; persons who have no 
visible means of support; persons found drunk and disorderly in or about any 
street or public place, or loitering in or about tippling-houses; all suspicious 
persons who have no fixed place of residence or can not givea good accountof 
themselves; persons guilty of grossly indecent behavior in the streets, or inany 
other place where the same may be publicly observed; all persons known to be 
notorious or professional thieves, burg! pickpockets, or confidence persons, 
and all persons found in the possession of burglars’ tools, and unable to give a 
satisfactory account of such on, shall, on complaint or oath made before 
the police court, be deemed guilty of vagrancy, and be required to enter into 
security for their good behavior for a space of time not to exceed six months; 
and in ease of refusal or inability to give such security they shall be confined in 
the work-house of said District for a time not exceeding six months, unless such 
security shall be sooner given; and the same proceeding shall be had against 
such person or persons so offending for each and every offense.” 


Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in lines 2and3 
of section 10 of this bill, the following words: ‘‘ persons who have no visi- 
ble means of support.’’ * Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I do not properly com- 
prehend what the committee may have meant by the lan eused. In 
the first line of this section they provide ‘‘ that all ts,” “idle and 
disorderly persons,” shall be subject to the provisions of the act, and I 
can not reasonably conclude that the committee repeated in the very next 
line. I can draw a conclusion by the aid of an occurrence that hap- 
pened in Iowa a few years since, about the date of the hard times of ’73. 
The executive of that State ordered to be posted, or it was so ordered, 
in every village and city of that grand State, posters or placards con- 
taining similar statements—statements that ‘‘ persons out of employ- 
ment,” ‘‘having no visible means of support,*’ should be arrested and 
treated as vagrants. I then denounced that act on the part of the ex- 
ecutive of my own State as an outrage and a stultification of the Chris- 
tian (so-called) civilization of this the nineteenth century. 

I believe, sir, that the words I have mentioned should be stricken from 
this bill, so that ns seeking employment with no visible means of 
support, except their brain and muscle and will to earn honest bread, 
should not be classed with vagrants and disorderly persons. 

I believe if these words remain in this section and the bill thus be- 
comes a law, that it will not only be possible, but my knowledge of the 
history of the dealings of money capital with the laboring classes as- 
sures me that it is probable, that many an honest poor man will be op- 
pressed, arrested, tried, and convicted as a vagrant for the ostensible 
reason that he has no visible means of support except his muscle, brain, 
and will to work, which in very truth and fact may be all the means he 
has in all the wide world except perchance the universally free gifts of 


God’s blessing to humanity showered on every hand. These blessings 
with his other named qualifications might be ample for all his reason- 
able wants. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are many persons in this country to-day who, 
under and by the influences of the financial policy that has been foisted 
on the Government by the manipulators of the Republican Lapel 


been brought to those conditions of dependence in which they d not 
have any visible means of support except that which the God of Nature 
gave them—muscle, brain, and will. There are many features of this 
bill that I am pleased with, but there are some that I denounce as out- 
tageous. The second section contains a statement that to my mind is 
most monstrous. This is the language to which I refer: 

Nor charge for loans more than 3 per cent. per month. 


To whom does this language apply? To the pawnbrokers, the scav- 
engers that feed and fatten on the misfortunes of their fellow-men! I 
am minded to think that some of the language used by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] to this bill might with some degree of 
propriety be reiterated by me as an expression of my views, but I re- 
frain from use of his statements, The idea that here, under the very 
door of the Treasury vaults of the United States Government, here in 
the District of Columbia, a place solely under the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, a bill should be presented pig this House to permit these 
pawnbrokers, these scavengers, these Shylocks, the outrageous privi- 
lege of charging 3 per cent. per month for the use of money advanced 
on pawns er pledges, ofttimes of the very choicest of family relics and 
keepsakes, that poverty compels them thus to with! What acom- 
ment on the financial prosperity which is the of themanipulators 
of the policies and politics of the party that has been in power for almost 
twenty-five years! The idea that these men—human bei t the 
very seat of our Government, even under the very shadow of the Cap- 
itol, should come to this House with such an amazing proposition as to 
ask permission of Congress to charge and receive 3 per cent. per month 
for the use of money is a proposition not only amazing but worthy of 
the most serious contemplation, bnt also in my judgment of the most 
severe rebuke. 

This proposition can be entertained only on the fact that there are 
people at the very capital of our Government so reduced by the cireum- 
stances surrounding their lives that they are compelled to pawn their 
household furniture, even the very coat on their backs, to get money to 
buy bread and meat and hold a shelter for themselves and families, and 
for this to pay 3 per cent. per month. 

I say that a financial system that will permit or make possible such 
outrages as this is a most damnable system, and this House ought to 
see it wiped out, and that forever. I trust that my amendment will 
prevail; that no law shall be made to subject any honest man, who even 
begs for leave to toil to earn his bread, to prospective arrest, trial, con- 
viction, and incarceration with infamy because his only visible means 
of support is, and only is, his brain, teeming with hopes and honest 
purposes to win bread; his muscle, weak with ofttimes overwrought 
effort, but willing with desires for success; his purposes, strong only in 
the foolish notion that it is God’s plan that he should be poor and con- 
tinually produce wealth, while others should be rich, and so only by 
absorbing that which labor produces. I repeat, I hope the words I have 
indicated will be stricken out, and at least that the Democratic side of 
this House will not vote for this bill in its present shape. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. WELLER was agreed to. 

The Clerk read section 11, as follows: 

Seo, 11. That whenever any person shall hereafter be convicted before the 
police court of vagrancy or other violation of any municipal law of this Dis- 
trict, and shall be required by such law to give security for his or her good be- 
havior, or against his or her ming a upon said District, such secu- 
rity shall consist of a bond for a penal sum not exceeding $1,000, with such suret 
or sureties as the judge of said court shall approve, conditioned to secure th 


District against a repetition of the offense of which the person so 
stands convicted. 


The committee propose to amend by striking out in line 7 ‘‘$1,000”’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$200.’’ 

The amendment was to. 

The Clerk read section 12, as follows: 


Src. 12. That upon complaint to the said police court by any officer or re- 
spectable citizen of any violation of the condition or conditions of the said 
recognizance during the period of its legal effi , & summons powem pony ® 
statement of the breach or breaches complained of shall issue to require the 
obligors in the said recognizance to appear before the court, on some early day 
to be named in the summons, to show cause, if any they have, why judgment 
should not be rendered and execution issued for the sums secured by such re- 
cognizance; and the said court, upon the on which said summons shall be 
returned served, shall hear and determine the truth of such complaint, and 
render judgment, and issue execution therefor and for costs. 


The committee propose to amend by inserting, after the word ‘‘com- 
plaint,” in line 1, the words “‘on oath.” - 
The amendment was to. 

The Clerk read section 13, as follows: 

Src. 13. That any person or persons who shall fail or refuse to aps with 
the provisions, or any Forson thereof, of section 425 to 430, inclusive, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating to the ct of Columbia, shall, 
for each offense, be fined in any sum not exceeding $500, or shall be imprisoned 
in the jail of the District for a time not exceeding six months, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 
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The committee propose the following amendments: 
In line 2, strike out the word “section” and insert the word “sections.” 


In line 5, after the word * Columbia,” insert "“ regarding private detectives.” 


Mr. PETERS. I should like to have a little explanation as to this 
amendment to insert the words “‘ regarding private detectives,” I pre- 
sume it has reference to sections 425 to 430, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes for the District. I do not know what those sections are. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Those sections of the Revised Statutes have refer- 
ence to the regulation of private detectives. They provide for giving 
certain persons licenses as private detectives. This provides the pen- 
alty for failure to comply with the provisions of those sections. 

The amendments of the committee were adopted. 

The Clerk read section 14, as follows: 


Sec: 14. That the act of Congress approved April 29, 1878, entitled “An act to 
prevent the sale of policy or lottery tickets in the District of Columbia,” be, and 


the same is hereby, amended inserting the word “ lottery " before the words 
*t policy, lottery or policy skop,” wherever the latter, or either of them, are con- 
epea the said act. 
The committee pro to amend by striking out the section. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I should be glad to know why the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia recommend the striking out of this 
fourteenth section. By reference to page 39 of the Statutes at Large for 
1877-78 it will be seen there is an act of the of the United 
States ‘‘ to prevent the sale of policy or lottery tickets in the District of 
Columbia.’ The first section of that act provides— 

That if any person shall, within the District of Columbia, keep, set up, or pro- 
mote, or be concerned as owner, agent, clerk, or in any other manner, in man- 
aging any S ar -lottery or policy-shop, or shall sell or transfer any ticket, cer- 
tificate, bill, token, or other device ee or intended to ntee or 
assure to any person, or entitle him toa ce of drawing or obtaining a prize, 
or share of, or interest in, any prize to be drawn in any lottery, or in the game 
or device omno known as policy-lottery or policy; or shall, for himself or 
another person, sell or transfer, or have in his on, for the pu of 
sale or'transfer, or shall aid in selling, exchanging, negotiating, or transi san d 
a chance or ticket in, or share ofa ticket in, yA policy-lottery, or any such bill, 
Pine token, or other device, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


This first section relates wholly to persons engaged in the business 
of policy-lotteries, the selling of lottery tickets, insuring, as it seems, 
the holder to draw some sum of money by reason of its investment. 
The second section of this act provides— 

That if any n shall knowingly permit in any house under his control, 
eee ar ete ear career meat eras 
or policy-lotiery or holies hon in peek house, he shall a ecmed guilty, a 

So that the second section is directed against the person who shall 
permit his house in the District to be used in the sale of a ticket or 
chance in a lottery or a policy-lottery ticket. 

Now, why is it we should not denounce the penalties of the statute 
against persons engaged in keeping, setting up, or promoting lotteries 
in the District? Will some gentleman tell me why? It is a crime, it 
seems, to keep a building or house in which a lottery is to be held or 
in which lottery tickets are to be sold; but it is only an offense against 
the statute under the first section for a person to set up and promote a 
policy-lottery. I must confess I can not see why it is that this com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the provision which inserts the word “lot- 
tery.” I can not see why it was not included in the original act. I 
can not for my life see why it is not as criminal to sell a lottery ticket 
as it is to sell a policy-lottery ticket. The sale of these tickets is pro- 
hibited by law in almost every State in the Union. It is ina way pro- 
hibited in the District of Columbia by another statute. It seems to me 
that the committee fear that there may be some respectable gentleman 
or a number of respectable gentlemen in the District of Columbia who 
are engaged in keeping, setting up, and promoting lotteries, and are 
concerned as owners, agents, clerks, or in some other manner in sell- 
ing tickets in the colossal swindle of the age known as the Louisiana 
Lottery, about which Ishall have something more to say when we come 
to the fifteenth section. I therefore object to this amendment, by which 
it is proposed to strike out the fourteenth section of this bill. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to ask my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
BEORAR just one question. Would he prohibit a company of respect- 
able gentlemen having a quiet game of poker in a private room? We 
do not want any of this Puritanical cant about this bill. Letus under- 
stand the substantial point. I have known some of the most respect- 
able men of this nation that sat down at a private dinner party and 
para poker. They took their chances. And if they go and buy a 

ottery ticket have they not that same right? They may lose or they 
may win. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Well, having had no experience in play- 
ing poker at private dinner parties or anywhere else, I can not answer 
the question of the gentleman. I never played but one game of poker 
in my life, and that was about thirty years ago, and when I got up from 
fie blog game I had no money left to play another with and I quit. 

ughter. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. In answer to the gentleman from Indiana, I desire 
to say that I do not think the committee intended to make any dis- 
tinction between lottery tickets and policy-lottery tickets. There was 
a division in the committee, and the idea was not to legislate in regard 
to lotteries so far as the District of Columbia is concerned. That was 


the reason which led us to report an amendment to strike out this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. One word further. I understand the 
gentleman in charge of this bill to say that it was not the intention of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia to legislate on the lottery 
question at all. Now, if they intend that there be no legislation 
against lotteries in this district, it would be well for them to repeak 
the act of Congress of which this fourteenth section isa proposed amend- 
ment. I imagine that it is quite as reputable to engage in a policy- 
lottery business as it is in the lottery business itself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the proposition 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia to strike out the four- 
teenth section of this bill as read. 

The question was taken and the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Section 15 was read, as follows: 

Sxc. 15. That whoever knowingly prints, publishes, orcirculates, or knowingly 
causes to be printed, published, or circulated, any advertisement of any lottery 
ticket or scheme or drawing, or any share in such ticket or scheme or drawing; or 
exhibits any symbol or other representation of a lottery, or the drawing thereof, 
or in any way indicates where a lottery ticket, or any share thereof, or other 
lottery symbol or token may be purchased orobtained, or in any way invites or 
entices, or attempts toinvite or entice, any other person to PS gery or receive 


the same, shall, for each offense, be fined not exceeding „and in default 
thereof shall be committed to jail until the fine and costs shall have been paid. 


The Committee on the District of Columbia recommend that section 
15 be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The section which it is proposed to 
strike out of this bill is one declaring a penalty against the publication 
in the District of Columbia in a newspaper or otherwise of a lottery en- 
terprise. Of the thirty-eight States of this Union twenty-seven have 
prohibited lotteries both by their constitutions and by statutes. There 
are eight States that declare lottery enterprises and the sale of lottery 
tickets, &c., misdemeanors by statute, making thirty-five of the thirty- 
eight States of the Union that have either in the one way or the other 
declared lotteries and the sale of lottery tickets to be misdemeanors. 
Two States, the States of Delaware and Vermont, prohibit lotteries ex- 
cept as they may be authorized by a special act of the General Assem- 
bly. 

In the State of Louisiana it is provided by the constitution that lotter- 
ies and gambling-houses shall be lawful until the year 1895. I believe 
that the Legislature of that State has by law authorized the licensing 
of gambling-houses and lottery establishments upon the payment of 
$10,000 per annum, provided that the business is run on the first floor. 
Of this kind of legislation Louisiana has a monopoly. It is certain 
that there is to-day no State in the Union under whose statutes thelot- 
tery business is lawful except thatState. That State allows the morals 
of its people to be debauched for $10,000 a year. 

Itis the purpose of this section more particularly to protect the 
ple of the District of Columbia from the Louisiana Lottery, which is- 
to-day perhaps almost the only institution of the kind that is engaged 
in such business, and it does so in defiance both of public opinion and 
of law. It has its drawings in the city of New Orleans periodically, 
perhaps monthly. 

It furnishes no capital for the prosecution ofits business. The dupes 
who are permitted to draw back about 5 per cent. of their contribu- 
tions furnishall the capital for this colossal establishment. For every 
$100,000 that its victims deposit in the exchanges of the concern they 
are permitted to take out about $5,000. It isa fact that the people of 
this country contribute to the net profits of that concern from one to 
two millions of dollars every year. This monster gambling establish- 
ment is reaping a harvest of over one and a half millionsof dollars 
every year to be distributed in salaries to officers, for the payment of 
its agents, and the support of its lobbyists. 

The headquarters of this enterprise is here in the District of Columbia. 
A gentleman who knows, standing near the head of one of the Execu- 
tive Departments, tells me that from his observations he believes the 
clerks in that Department alone contribute to this Louisiana lottery 
cheat not less than $10,000 every month. A gentleman who stands 
near the police of the District of Columbia, and who, through them, 
has investigated something of the manner in which the business is 
being transacted here, reports that during the last year there were at 
one time in the streets of this city not less than seventy men who were 
engaged in selling chances in this lottery, and who were poset 3 in 
from the poor, ignorant colored people and white people of the District 
harvests for this institution, and earning for each of themselves about 
$5 every day. For this illegal business, this business denounced as a 
crime by the constitutions and statutes of all the States, these agents 
plying their business publicly upon the streets of this city were put- 
ting into their own pockets not less than $350a day. They were tak- 
ing that amount as their share of this infamous swindle, 

It is impossible to form an estimate of the amount of money they 
take from these poorer classes to be invested in this gambling enter- 
prise. The commissioners of the District of Columbia stateto me that 
this business of purchasing chances in lotteries has become a mania 
with many of the poor and ignorant people of the District; that they 
are induced to spend almost everything they can earn or beg in these 
purchases, and when the winter time comes they are without fuel, 
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without clothes, and without bread, and become subjects of charity to 
be supported out of the treasury of the District. 

These lottery tickets may not be sold in the State of Virginia. Deal- 
ing in such ticketsis there denounced as a crime. The language of the 
constitution is that— 

No lottery shall hereafter be authorized by law, and the bu 
transferring of ticket or chances in any lottery shall be prohibi 
section 18.) 

The statute of Virginia provides that— 


Persons buying or selling lottery tickets or setting up or promoting a lottery 
shall be liabi not more 


famed ot le to imprisonment in jail not more than one year or fin 
That is what Virginia provides on one side of this District. On the 
other side, Maryland by her constitution prohibits lotteries and de- 
clares that no lottery shall hereafter be authorized by the General As- 
sembly. It provides further by statute that ‘‘if any person shall by 
writing, or in any other way publish an account of any lot- 
, he shall be subject to a fine of $1,000, or imprisonment for 
sixty days. 

So that Virginia on one side of the District prohibits, both by cou- 
stitution and statute, lotteries or the dealing in lottery tickets; and on 
the other side Maryland not only prohibits its General Assembly from 
authorizing lottery schemes, but denounces a penalty of not less than 
$1,000 and sixty Te imprisonmentagainst any person who prints or 
causes to be printed any publication concerning a lottery or a lottery 

+ drawing. 

I find here in a report made upon this subject at the other end of the 
Capitol a quotation from the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Phelan vs. Virginia, I will read it: 

The suppression of nuisances injurious to public health or morality is among 
the most important dutiesof government. Experience has shown that the com- 
mon forms of gambling are comparatively innocuous when placed in contrast 
with the wide-spread pestilence of lotteries. The former are confined to a few 

rsons and places, but the latter infests every class; it preys upon the hard earn- 
his of tbe poor; it plunders the ignorant and the simple, 

I wish also to call attention to a case recently decided in the State of 
Pennsylvania. A suit was brought by M. A. Dauphin, the general 
manager of the Louisiana Lottery, against the Philadelphia Times for 
libel. The words charged as libelous consisted in characterizing this 
baseness as ‘‘ one of the most stupendous robberies of our history,” and 
declaring that the company had ‘‘subsidized many of the professedly 

utable newspapers of the land to aid it in its systematic robbery of 
millions from the le.” 

Dauphin believed that he and the institution in which he is concerned 
had been libeled by this statement, and hence brought suit, Judge 
McKennan declared that Dauphin’s business was entitled to no protec- 
tion whatever. 

It is not only unlawful— 

Said he— 
utit isworse. Itisaninfamouscrime. Isit possible thata business sti 
by the law of Pennsylvania can not be so c rized here b 
newspaper or any other citizen, notwithstanding the fact thatthe business may 
be lawful in Louisiana? Is it possible that the citizens of Pennsylvania may 
notexpress their approval of the lawsof Pennsylvania? It seemsextraordinary, 
after Con, has said that a man whoconducts such a business as the one now 
in question ought to go to the penineery ee a citizen dare not express his 


opinion orapproval of a law on the e say that a man is notamena- 
ble to the laws of Pennsylvania for characterizing this business as robbery. 


Mr. Speaker, let this suffice. I need not discuss, nor have I in- 
tended to discuss particularly, the general character of the lottery 
business. The courts properly characterize them as infamous robberies. 
Lotteries are already prohibited in the District of Columbia; but this 
section which the committee propose to strike out makes it unlawful 
for any person to knowingly print, publish, or circulate, or knowingly 
cause to be printed, published, or circulated, any advertisement or 
drawing in the District of Columbia. Now let-me put the question 
seriously to the House, if this business is unlawful and is so denounced 
by the statute, ought it to be permitted that any person shall by adver- 
tisement, by printing, by circu'ar, by newspaper article, or otherwise, 
invite the people to commit the crime, If it were a felony, under the 
well-settled rules of law any person counseling, aiding, or procuring 
the commission of the offense would be a principal, or at least an acces- 
sory before the fact. 

All that was intended by this section as it originally stood in this 
bill was to prohibit any person from inviting people by circular, hand- 
bill, newspaper advertisement, or otherwise to commit this offense 
against the statutes of the United States. If it be agreed that the lot- 
tery business is unlawful, if the man who sells tickets and those who 
buy them are to be held subject to the penalties of law, it is indeed 
very strange that we are unwilling to say it shall be unlawful for others 
to invite, encourage, or advise them to commit these offenses. All that 
this section is intended to do, all that it pretends to do, is to declare 
that the encouragement of this offense shall be a crime subject to the 
penalties of the statute. 

It is a fact—and I would not speak of it if it were not a fact of 
which the Congress of the United States is bound to take notice—that 
the New Orleans Lottery Company has defied public opinion, defied 
the statutes, and defied the Government Departments; and I ask now 


, selling, or 
(Article 5, 


atized 
the editor ofa 


whether it and its lobby are either to defy or intimidate the Congress 
of the United States? 

-In conclusion, I would like to have read by the Clerk an extract on 
this subject from the report of the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read as follows? 

Congress has prohibited lotteries, and declared the sale of tickets in this Dis- 
trict to be a crime, but has omitted, wha has been found necessary in most of 
the States in order to make the prohibition effectual, to forbid the hehe yer 
of lottery schemes and drawings, or to prohibitthe importation and fp me o: 
tickets by mail. One State only, as the commissioners are advised, for thesake 
of the Lage revenue derived thereby, tolerates lotteries. Twenty-eight States 
prohibit them by constitutional vision; others prohibit by statute. The ad- 
vertisement of lottery schemes is forbidden in most of the States. Some, like 
Virginia, declare the purchase as well as sale of tickets to be a crime. Others, 
like Maryland or New Hampshire, forbid the importation of tickets or traffic 


therein by mail. 
Such concurring and almost universal legislation has driven lotte: 
beter A this District, where, through nearly all of the wre dahicwe Va the 
ew Orleans lottery companies not only reach the people and evade the 


and 
laws of the States, but carry on a large traffic ugh the Kails: take large sums 


from the District, and especially from the improvident and r, and hold high 
carnival at the capital despite the intended prohibition by Congress, 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. These mammoth iniquities must hold 
high carnival in this District no longer. The people must be amas 
from the sharpers who fleece them of their earnings for the benefit of 

ble gamblers in lottery schemes. 

Mr. BELFORD. Mr. 5 er, we have heard some extraordinary 
arguments here touching the character and the merits of this bill. It 
seems that the statesmen of Indiana have taken charge of the morals 
of this nation. [Lanughter.] We have one who conspicuously appears 
as an objector, and we have one who conspicuonsly appears as a de- 
bater. In my judgment both should be linked together like the love- 
birds of Africa and allowed to float into the fields of infinite and im- 
measurable space. [Laughter and applause.] Suppose I have five 
dollars in my pocket—which is hardly asupposable case, [Laughter. 

I have the right to buy tobacco if I choose to do so; I can buy cigars wi 

it if I choose; I can get a glass of champagne if I desire to do it; and 
what right has the Congress of the United States to put any prohibi- 
tion on my right as an individual? 

What right has my moral and Puritanical friend from Indiana to at- 
tempt to deprive me of my legal and constitutional right of spending my 
own money in the way I choose to do it? 

Suppose I desire to buy a lottery ticket, why should I be prevented 
from doing it? As I said a while ago, suppose I desire, in my own parlor 
with four or five gentlemen, to put up $100 on the table in a quiet game 
ofpoker, what has Congress todo with that? [Laughter.] Is Congress 
going to work to enacta bill of fare I shall have at my table? Is Con- 
gress going to work to enact a bill whereby amusements in my parlor 
shall be conducted? If that is permitted, next will go the banquet and 
then the disappearance of the company and the end of the scene. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, this whole thing is a humbug, and I give notice that 
when you get to the end of the bill I will move to strike out the enact- 
ingclause. I will then commit the morality of the nation, as we already 
have committed the polities of the country, to the State of Indiana. 
{Laughter and applause. 

Mr. SPRIGGS, What I said in reference to the fourteenth section 
is applicable to the fifteenth section. Iagree with the gentlemen who 
have spoken that lotteries or lottery-policies do not improve the morals 
of any community. In committee we di in reference to what 
should be done as to this class, and we believed it would be better to 
allow the law already enacted on that question to remain as itis. We 
thought it would be better. 

Mr. WELLER. I move as a substitute section 15 as it is found in 
the original bill, and it is as follows: 

Src. 15. That whoever knowingly prints, publishes, or circulates, or know- 
ingly causes to be printed, publ , Or circulated, any advertisement of any 
lottery ticket or scheme or drawing, or any share in such ticket or scheme or 
drawing, or exhibits any symbol or other representation of a lottery, or the 
drawing thereof, or in any tieg indicates where a lottery ticket, or any share 
thereof, or other lottery sym! or token, may be purchased or or in 
any way invites or entices, or attempts to invite or entice,any other person to 

or receive the same shall, for each offense, be fined not ex: 
and in default thereof shall be committed to jail until the fine and costs s! 
have been paid. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I raise a point of order on that pro- 
posed amendment. The committee report this bill back with the 
recommendation that that fifteenth section be stricken out. Voting 
opauat motion to strike out has the effect of keeping that section 
in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is undoubtedly correct, 
and the Chair therefore rules the amendment out of order. 

Mr. WELLER. Iam content if my purpose can be accomplished 
in that way, and Ishall therefore vote against striking that section, the 
fourteenth section, out. 

Now, Mr. § er, but for the able remarks made by the gentleman 
from Indiana | Mr. BROWNE] in favor of the position he has taken I 
would seek to make extended remarks myself at the present time, for 
Tam, as I have said, in favor of retaining the fourteenth section of the 
bill, as also the fifteenth section. I am opposed to lottery schemes and 


adver- 
vana 
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swindles of all kinds. I am op to all chance games. I am op- 
posed to anything of the sort. e have already had too much of it in 
the United States, and especially in our leading cities in the last few 
years; and it seems to me unless the people shall become speedily 
aroused to the eae of this question that the time is not far dis- 


tant when we will find monopolies coming up and claiming they have 
a corner not only in the cereals, meats, ts, and other materials sup- 
plying human want, but also op the very of life, and if they ever 


get a corner of that kind they will make us pay dear for the atmos- 
Or ar maken that t to begin right andi est 

I say, Mr. 3 we now wan and in earn: 
to TETN out the great array of swindling institutions that find lodgment 
in almost every city within our Government. This proposed section I 
regard as a step in the right direction. In my judgment itis a proper 
beginning. The gentleman from Indiana has characterized the lottery 
system as the great colossal swindle of the age. I regard it as one of 
the minor swindles as compared with others under which this country 
is laboring to-day. The great colossal swindle of the age in my opinion 
is the product oft the manipulators of the Republican party for the last 
twenty years, and finds its summing up in their infernal financial pol- 
icy, evidenced in the national banking system. They are to-day be- 
fore this House with their measures looking to a perpetuation of that 
swindle, that colossal outrage on a people’s government of, by, and for 
themselves. ‘They are to-day before this House with measures seeking 
to perpetuate this the most outrageous monopoly that the Government 
has ever known since the days of the United States Bank that Jackson 
throttled, and that is the national banking system. But I expect and 
hope that this House on this very measure will take the initial steps in 
the line of correcting some of these evils; and when they have taken 
the initial steps I trust at least that the Democratic side of the House 
will take the further step of wiping that consummation of all villainous 
systems, the national banking system, from the statute-books of our 
Government. $ 

I would be pleased, Mr. Speaker, if opportunity might now be ac- 
coräed me orif I were permitted to occupy the attention of this House, 
to make an amendment to the second section of this bill. But Iam 
satisfied that it would be contrary to the practice to go back to it. 
When it came before the House for consideration I was then busily en- 
gaged with another matter and did not note the action being taken in 
time to offer the proper amendment. But the idea that we, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, should be called upon here in our relations 
to the ple as national legislators to make or permit the passage of 
a law limiting the exactions of the janas upon pace patrons, 
the unfortunate people, to3 per cent. per month is not simply strangely 
absurd, but shows the present financial system to be in bad working 
order, at least in the District of Columbia. 

To permit the extortionist of this District or any part of this country 
to demand and receive on loans for the use of money 3 per cent. per 
month, while also having the exclusive right of determining the class 
of security he takes and the terms of conversion in case of failure to pay 
at maturity, is in my jndgment a bald-faced outrage on good govern- 
ment. To think of the existence of conditions and circumstances that 
make it needful to restrict any class of money-lenders to 3 per cent. per 
month by law is a terrible comment on the policy of the party that has 
had the reins of government in their sole executive hands for over twenty 
years. To think that any one would seek to take such interest as the 
product of any system is awful, and the bare proposition is a stultifica- 
tion and a disgrace to our boasts that we have a people’s government— 
a government the genius and theory of which is a government of the 
people by and for the people. 

It seems to me, sir, that it is high time for us to move in the line of 
a sweeping reform. I had hoped the other day that the bill presented 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] would receive such 
favorable consideration from the handsof members on this floor as that 
at least permission would be given to us who desire to vote solidly for 
some of its provisions, and to amend others to conform to the wishes of 
our constituencies to offersuch amendments, and thus to perfect the bill 
to correspond to the demands of the people for a revision of the tariff in 
the a of labor as against Eastern manufacturing corporate mo- 
nopolies. 

But permission was destroyed by one fell blow, the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause. There was a consolidated effort on the of 
eastern Republican monopolists, and I regret to say, also members of 
the Democratic party, that in my judgment are in league with them, 
which prevented us from doing that which I think the times and the 
business of the whole country demanded. We now have presented to 
our attention a question where we can do something in the line of re- 
form, something in the line of striking a blow in the face of a swindle 
and in favor of labor, and I hope this step will be taken. I hope that 
this section of the bill will be voted upon and retained as a part of the 
ore bill. And when we have taken this one step I trust there will 

information before us sufficient to enable us to go right on in this 


direction, and that the laws or bills passed upon by this House shall 
prove an everlasting monument in favor of a people’s government for 
the people, for future generations to look back to with a certain knowl- 
edge of benefits to them and no small degree of pride for such as had a 
part and lot in their creation. 
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Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Iask the Chair to notify me when we 
reach the section of this bill referring to the national banking system, 
as I want to move to strike it out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLER. Iam glad to find the gentleman ready to place him- 
self on record in favor of my proposition. [Renewed laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER protempore. Thequestion is on the recommendation 
of the committee to strike out the fifteenth section. 

The motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
business for the sale of any article ot articles of protic curiae tne Gabber dase 
excepting apothecaries, for the dispensing of medicines; undertakers, for the 
parr of providing for the dead ; the owners of barber-shops, ne’ in 

and others for the purposes of charity or necessity; and for any viola- 
tion of this section the person offending shall for each offense be fined not less 
than ten nor more than fifty dollars. 

The committee recommend the following amendments: Consolidate 
sections 16and 17 intoone section, to be numbered 14. In line3, strike 
out the words ‘“‘articles of profit during the Sabbath day,” and insert 
‘openly prosecute any trade or business during Sundays,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment recommended by the committee was to insert, 
after the word ‘‘dead,’’ in line 6, the words ‘‘street-railway companies, 
hacks, livery owners, and other common carriers,’’ and strike out the 
words, ‘‘ the owners of barber-shops.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee further recommend, in line 8, to strike out the words 
‘fin hotels,” and insert the words ‘‘and proprietors of barber-shops be- 
fore noon.’’ 

Theamendment was to. 
si Also, in line 10, strike out the word ‘‘and,’’ and insert the word 

or. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee further recommend the striking out of the following 
words in lines 10, 11, and 12, ‘‘and for any violation of this section the 
person offending shall for each offense be fined not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars.” 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I think these words were recommended to be 
stricken out by a mistake, and I ask that they be restored. 

The SPEAKER tempore. A negative vote on the motion to strike 
out will be equivalent to a motion to retain them in the bill. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The amendment proposed by the committee to 
strike out in lines 10, 11, 12, is a proper amendment for the reason 
that these two sections 16 and 17 are consolidated into one section, and 
these words are added to the end of the section, as will be shown if 
the remainder of the section is read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will complete the reading 
of the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And it shall not be lawful for the proprietor of any billiard, bagatelle, Jenny 
Lind, or pool table, bowling alley, shuffling board, or shooting gallery to keep 
y 


open his or her place of business, nor to allow such table, siey or place to 
be used, for hire or , on Sunday, nor to allow or permit any minor 
under the age of 16 years to frequent any of said places of business, or to en- 
gage in any of said geass at any time ; and that forany violation of this section 
the person so offending shall, for each offense, be punished by a fine of not less 
than ten nor more than fifty dollars, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee to strike out the words which the Clerk will 


The Clerk read as follows: 


And for any violation of this section the person offending shall for each offense 
be fined not less than ten nor more than dollars. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


A ees Clerk read the next amendment proposed by the committee, as 
follows: 

Strike out the words “‘Sec. 17. That” and insert the word “and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


5 kani Clerk read the next amendment proposed by the committee, as 
ollows: 

After the word “ board” strike out the word “or.” 

The amendment was to. 
eine Clerk read the next amendment proposed by the committee, as 

OWS: 

After the word “gallery” strike out the words “ to keep open his or her place 
of business, nor to allow such table, alley, or place to be used, for hire or other- 
wise, on Sunday, nor” and insert the words “ or bar-room." 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to make an inquiry of the gentleman in 
charge of this bill. I notice the amendment proposes to insert the 
words ‘‘ or bar-room,’’ and there is still the retention of the amend- 
ment as to persons under the age of 16 years. The inquiry I want to 
make is whether the police regulations, as authorized by the act of 
Congress, do not prohibit the sale of liquor to ‘‘ minors ?”’ 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I think so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then why not use the word *‘ minor”’ instead of 
‘í person under the age of 16 years?” 

Mr. SPRIGGS. The committee thought that the age of 16 years was 
a proper age to fix. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. I thinkin all legislation of this character itis usual 
to prohibit the sale to minors. 

r. SPRIGGS. We intended that the provisions of the bill should 
be pretty rigid, and it was thought a boy er the age of 16 years should 
not be tted to frequent such places. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I merely wanted to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the matter. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I ask the gentleman in charge of the bill to state 
why it is [tore to strike out the provision as to keeping open these 

on Sunday. 

Mr. SPRIGGS, It is provided by an amendment in a previous part 
of the section that it not be lawful to Kore onan See places or to 
openly prosecute any trade or business d days with the excep- 
tions mentioned. That made the ision in this part of the section 


unnecessary. ; 
Mr. HAMMOND. I asked the question merely for information, as 
some gentlemen did not seem to understand why it was proposed to 
strike out those words. . 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. In line 3 of the section the words ‘‘ dur- 
ss, the Sabbath day” are stricken out. 
. HAMMOND. But then there are substituted for those the 


words ‘‘ rosecute any trade or business during Sundays.” I 
thought myself it was all right. But I asked the question in order 
that it might be distinctly understood. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
: The next amendment proposed by the committee was read, as fol- 
ows: 
In line 6, strike out the word “minor” and insert the word “ person.” 
The amendment was to. 
; The next amendment proposed by the committee was read, as fol- 
OWS: 
Tn line 8, after the word “violation,” strike out the wo: 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HAMMOND. The committee’s amendments having been dis- 
posed of, I now offer the amendments which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
After the word “business” in line 7 insert the words “or drink intoxicating 


a therein.” 
line 8 strike out the word “gains” and insert the word “games,” 

Mr. HAMMOND. Itis clear the word “ gains” in line 8 is a typo- 
graphical error; it should be ‘‘games.’’ As the section now stands re- 
ported by the committee a minor is forbidden to frequent any of the 
places of business named, including liquor saloons, and he is forbidden 
to engage in any of the games at any time; he is not forbidden to drink 
intoxicating liquors therein. A man may not allow a minor to play 
billiards, bagatelle, or Jenny Lind under this statute, but he could al- 
low him to drink intoxicating liquors, unless he allows him to do it so 
much as to make him a frequenter of his place. I think the intention 
of the committee is to take temptation away from minors entirely, and 
if they are prevented from playing es they should be prevented also 
from drinking intoxicating Hg team a saloon. 

The amendments proposed by Mr. HAMMOND were agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to further amend by striking out in the 
sixth line the word ‘‘sixteen’’ and inserting the word “‘ eighteen,’’ so 
that it will read ‘‘ under the age of eighteen years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WELLER. I movetoamend by striking out the word ‘openly’ 
in the third line, so that it will read: $ 

That it shall not be lawful for any person to keep open any 
for the sale of any article or prosecute any trade or business d 

Mr. SPRIGGS. We will accept that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read section 18, as follows: 

Sec. 18. That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to destroy, in- 
jure, disfigure, or place any filth upon any property, public or private, real or 
personal, within the District of Columbia, nor inany case to write, mark, or print 
obscene or indecent words, language, or figures thereon, nor, without the con- 
sent of the owner or custodian, to write mark, draw, or paint any other words, 

or figure, or place ryt de com or rubbish thereon’: and for any willful viola- 
tion ef any provision of this section the person so offending shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $5. 

_ The committee proposed to amend by striking out in line 1 the words 
‘t or persons ” and insert ‘‘ without consent of the owner.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read section 19, as follows: 

Sec, 19. That it shall not be lawful for any person to ride or drive any horse, 
mule, or other animal of the horse kind in or on any street, avenue, alley, pub- 
lic road, or reservation of this District in any reckless or careless manner, orto 
make trial of speed between such animals, or to drive such animals at a rate of 

faster than eight miles per hour within the cities of Washington and 


town; and any person violating any provision of this section shall be 
pun by a fine of not less than $10 for each offense. 


No amendment offered. 
The Clerk read section 20, as follows: 


Sec. 20. That any person who shall keep or store in any one building or place 
within the thickly populated districts of the city of ‘Washington or Georgetown 


“of any provision.” 


lace of business 
ng Sundays, &c. 


any coal-oil, petroleum, burning-fluid, or other highly inflammable substance, 


in any quantity in excess of that designated by the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict, and which shall in the in no case exceed five hundred ons, 
shall be subject to a fine not Guasuling td Seance and AET A A qooren’ 
shall continue. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge 
the bill who is to be the judge of what is a thickly populated district 
of the city of Washington or CONAI Is that to be subject to the 
discretion of the commissioners? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Ithinkso. You can hardly regulate this matter 
unless p put it entirely under the control of the commissioners. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is what I was about to The pro- 
vision of the section asit stands isindefinite. Aman might say that he 
could keep five hundred gallonsin hisstore because it was not in a thickly 
settled district, while another might think it was a thickly populated 
district. That ought not to be uncertain. The places and the quan- 
tities ought to be designated by the commissioners. 

For instance, the commissioners should say that these articles shall 
not be kept in larger quantities than so and so within certain bound- 
aries, to be indicated by them, just as you have limits fixed for fire 


Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman can move such amendment as he 
thinks necessary. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Before moving any amendment, I desire to get 
the opinion of the committee upon the subject. 

Mr. WELLER. I wish to inquire of the members of the Committee 
of the District of Columbia if they will net accept as an amendment 
“not less than 150° fire test’? for coal-oil and illuminating-oil ? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We had better leave that to the commissioners of 
the District; they have charge of the safety of the city. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I donot think that is necessary. 

Mr. WELLER. Then will the committee accept ‘'120° fire test??? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is not necessary. 

Section 21 was read, as follows: 


That every person who shall extinguish or cause to be eringahes any of 
the public canang without proper authority, or before the e designated 
by law, shall be subject to fine not to exceed $25, and in default of payment be 
committed to the work-house. 


No amendment was offered. 
Section 22 was read, as follows: 


That the commissioners shall have power to locate the 
newsboys, boot-blacks, and licensed venders on streets an: 
stand, and change them as often as the public interests require, and to make all 
necessary lations governing the same and the manner of conducting such 
business ; and any person vio: any regulation lawfully made in pursuance 
of this power shal! be subject to a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100, 


The Committee on the District of Columbia recommend an amend- 
ment, to insert after the word ‘‘business,’’ in line 6, the following: 
And to make needful regulations for the orderly disposition of carriages or 
other vehicles assembled on streets or public places, and to require vehicles upon 
the most frequented streets and avenues to pass along on the a side; to pro- 
hibit droves of animals upon most-frequented streets; to prohibit the deposit 
upon sidewalks of fruit, or any part thereof, or other substance that might cause 
pd na to pedestrians; to te or prohibit loud noises with horns, gongs, or 
instruments, or loud cries, Bp eed streets or public places; and to prohibit 
the use of any fireworks or explosives within the thickly po) ted portions of 
the District, such regulations to take effect ten days after public notice thereof. 


The amendment was to. 
Section 23 was read, as follows: 
That section 354 ofthe Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be, and the same is hereby, amended so far as to authorize 
the commissioners of said District to appoint, at their discretion;persons as po- 
licemen and watchmen other than those who have served in the Army or Navy 
of the United States, 
No amendment was offered. 
Section 24 was read, as follows: 
That in place of section 1060 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relat- 
ing to the District of Columbia, the following be inserted : 
‘i “The clerk and his deputy shall have power toadminister oaths and affirma- 
ons.” 


No amendment was offered. 
Section 25 was read, as follows: 

That in all pein in the police court by information in the name of the 
District of Columbia the said information shall be filed and signed by the attor- 
ney for the District, or either of his its, or any authorized representative, 
who are hereby authorized to administer oaths or affirmations relating thereto. 
That the supreme court of said District shall have power to enforce its sen- 
tences by fine or imprisonment, or both, in all cases appraised from the judg- 
ment of said police court; and that the justice holding the s$ term of the 
supreme court of said District for the trial of causes appealed from the said 

ice court may, in his discretion, order any issue of law in such causes to be 

eard in the first instance at a general term of the said supreme court; and sec- 

tions 1042 and 5296 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not apply 
to any person convicted by any court of the District of Columbia. 


The committee recommend that in lines 2and 3 the word ‘‘ informa- 
tion ” be stricken out and the words “‘complaint on oath” inserted. 

Also to strike out the words: 

And sections 1042 and 5296 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall 
not apply to any person convicted by any court of the District of Columbia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Section 26 was read, as follows: 

That all processes issuing from the police court, and subpcenas from the crim- 
inal court, in behalf of the District of Columbia, excepting the process of com- 


mitment to jail, may issue to the major of police and be served by any police- 
man. 


laces where hacks. 
public pass shall 


of . 
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The committee recommend that the section be amended by adding 
the following: 

And all fines, penalties, forfeitures, and costs imposed or taxed by the police 
court shall be collected by the major of police and paid over to the District. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Section 27 was read, as follows: 

That it shall be unlawful for farmers, their assistants, or other persons, to offer 
at retail any meats, vegetables, or other farm products within one square of any 
market-house in this city, other than between the hours of 4 o’cl a. m. and 
12 o'clock m., under a penalty for each and every offense of not less than five 
nor more than ten dollars. 

The committee recommend that section 27 be stricken from the bill. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted; and the section 
was stricken from the bill. 

Section 28 was read, as follows: 

That all existing regulations, ordinances, and rules in relation to hucksters; 
sales by dry aamke, auias OF bread, ice, charcoal, milk, lime, oysters, wheat, 
corn, and grain of all kinds; hay, straw, fodder, and coal; sealers of weights 
and measures; gaugers and inspectors of spirituous liquors; inspectors of flour 
and salted provisions; and inspectors and measurers of w and lumber may 
be chan or modified by the commissioners of the District of Columbia, upon 
public notice being given thirty days previous. 

The committee recommend that the section be stricken from the bill. 
The recommendation of the committee was agreed to; and the section 
was stricken from the bill. 
Section 29 was read, as follows: 
whether licensed or not, found in any market-house, may be 
seized, impounded, and d of as though unlicensed: Provided, That he 
of until three days after such seizure, 
No amendment was offered. 
Section 30 was read, as follows: 


That when snow has remained for six hours after a snow-storm upon any of 
the sidewalks in the cities of lesan oe and pre ay Sor pt such sidewalks may 
be cleaned by the commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the expense 
thereof, duly certified by the commissioners, but not exceeding for each removal 
2 cents per lineal foot of such sidewalk, 1 immediately be assessed against 
such property and be collected as other realty taxes: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed to exempt any property-owner or 
his agent from the effect of any law or laws imposing fine and penalty upon own- 
ers, tenants, occupants, or agents for neglecting to clean sidewalks, 

The Committee on the District of Columbia recommend that the sec- 
tion be amended by inserting after the words ‘‘ District of Columbia,” 
in line 4, the words ‘‘as they deem n ;” in line 8strike out the 
words ‘‘such property ’’ and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘the lot 
bordered-by the sidewalk so cleaned, which assessment shall be a lien 
and tax upon such adjacent lot whether exempt from other taxation or 
not;’’ also in line 14, after the words ‘‘fine and penalty,” insert the 
words *‘or civil ; also add to the section the following: ‘‘Pro- 
vided further, That sidewalks bordering upon lots owned by the United 
States or District of Columbia shall be kept clear of snow by the cus- 
todians of such lots, and the expense thereof paid out of any appropria- 
tion applicable thereto.’’ 

The amendments recommended by the committee were 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That all Jaws or parts of laws imposing a tax, penal 


ty, 
commercial traveler or travelers, man urers or their egois; who sell by 
sample in the District of Columbia, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. SPRIGGS. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. It seems to me thatitis new legislation and not ger- 
mane to the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I desire to say that we havean independent special 
bill of that character now pending before the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and I think we had better wait until the committee re- 
port that bill. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I hope the gentleman from New York 
who has charge of this bill [Mr. SpriaGs] will withdraw his point of 
order. This is a bill relating to police regulations in the District of 
Columbia. I submit that the law which now imposes a license upon 
commercial travelers in this District is a police regulation, 

Mr. SPRIGGS. No; it is a matter of revenue. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Itisa matterof revenue; but do you 
not depend upon the proper officers of the District to enforce that law? 
I do not know whether there is any bill on this subject pending before 
the Committee on the District of Columbia or not; if so, I have not seen 
it. Ihave simply drawn this amendment in my own words to apply 
strictly and solely to the District of Columbia. Whether or not any 
bill embodying this amendment is before any committee I am not in- 
formed, except that the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia [Mr. BARBOUR] tells me that a bill relating to this subject 
was introduced this morning. If the gentleman will waive his point 
of order a moment I should like to speak upon my proposition. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I can not do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that he is aware 
that a general bill is pending as to commercial travelers, not limited to 
the District of Columbia but applicable to all the United States. The 
Ohair himself has introduced such a bill, but that would not apply to 

case, 


agreed to. 
I move as an additional section that 


or license upon any 


. Mr. SPRIGGS. There is a general license bill in reference to the 
Districtof Columbia now pending before that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not decide that point of 
order without the bill before him. ‘ 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I make the other point of order, that the proposed 
amendment is not germane to this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would overrule that point. 
of order. ‘This is a bill ‘‘ relating to police regulations in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes.” The Chair is perfectly aware- 
that under the law as it now exists commercial travelers are subject to- 
license in the District of Columbia, and to police regulations for the 
collection of such license. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I can send and get the bill if the Chair desires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to see the bill. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I understand the point of order has- 
been overruled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One point of order—that raised by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SPRIGGS]—has been overruled, but the- 
point raised by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR] isinabey- 
ance, the Chair reserving his decision until the production of the bill 
upon which the point is based. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am aware that a bill 
to regulate the commerce between the States, ining to commer- 
cial travelers, has been reported favorably to this House from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. I hope it will be pressed at every oppor- 
tunity and become a law. Task topresentthe billas ther 
with the report made thereon, as a matter of information: 

A bill to regulate the commerce bawor the States pertaining to commercial 
velers, 

Whereas several of the States of the United States have imposed taxes or li- 
censes of various kinds upon commercial travelers traveling from another State, 
notwithstanding the said laws have been pronounced unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 

ereas sundry States of the United States continue to arrest and fine and 
annoy in various ways the aforesaid commercial travelers selling by sample 
s, wares, and merchandise of various kinds, in the face of the aforemen- 
tioned decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any person, acting in an individual neg f 
or as an officer of a State or municipal corporation, interfering in any way wi 
any commercial traveler selling by sample goods, wares, ‘and me: ise of 
any kind, traveling from another State other than the one in which said trav- 
eler lives or in which the man urer or merchant does business for which 
said traveler is acting, shall be deemed guilty ofa misdemeanor and be liable to- 
indictment before the United States grand jury in the district in which the in- 
terference or assault occurs; and, if convicted, the said person or porsona shall 


be liable to pay a fine not exceeding $100 and costs, or to be imp: ned three 
months ini the county jail, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was referred the bill R. 986) to 
regulate the commerce between the States pertaining to comm 1 travelers, 
report back the same with the recommendation that it do pass,and beg leave 
to make the following report: 

The committee find that the laws of several of the States impose a tax upon 
commercial travelers, which in effect is a tax upon the people of other States 
seeking to extend the trade and traffic between the States. The committee be- 
lieve these laws are made to please the selfishness of local jobbers and unscru- 
pulousinformers—or “spotters,” so called—and are not for the of raisi. 
revenue for the States. That these tax laws of the States are in direct confli 
with the Constitution of the United States the committee has no doubt, 

The committee also find that several of the States, notwithstanding their laws. 
have been nounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court.of the United 
States, continue to enforce their fines, penalties, and taxes, relying upon the 
belief that the trouble and costs Oravan raupa the courts will protectthem 
from law. As these cases, when carried to Supreme Co: take three 
goen of time and at least $1,000 in money to defend, it can be seen at once why 

ness houses submit to the im tion, 

Your committee is, therefore, of the opinion that Congressional action is nec- 
essary, and that this bill is a step in the right direction in order that the com- 
merce between the States may not be cted and the “ citizens of the several 
on come from the exercise of that freedom guaranteed them by the 

nstitution. 

Your committee also believe that these several States imposing the before- 
mentioned taxes are also obstructing free trade between the States, and prevent- 
ing thereby that healthy competition so necessary for the protection and educa- 
tion of the masses as to their rights and privileges. Not ouy are these laws 
unconstitutional, but they are, in the judgment of the committee, inimical to 
the best interest of the consumers and the masses in these various localities, 

Every enterprising wholesale house and manufact establishment in the 
United States, along with 200,000 commercial travelers, pray forthe reliefafforded 
in this bill, and for its passage at this session of Congress. 


The amendment which I have offered aims to repeal an obnoxious sec- 
tion of existing law now in force in the District of Columbia—a section 
which is unworthy to stand as any part of the law by which the capital 
of our country is governed. Although I am a pretty strict protectionist. 
when questions of international trade are considered, when commercial 
relations between the States or between the States and this District are 
brought in question I am a believer in the freest of free trade. There 
is now a law upon our statute-books which compels commercial tray- 
elers or owners or manufacturers coming into the District of Columbia 
to pay a license of $200 per year before they are at liberty to sell goods 
here by sample or otherwise, 

The section of the bill referred to is as follows: 


Commercial agents shall pay $200 annually. Every person whose business it 
is to sell or offer for sale, or solicit orders for the sale of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise by sample, catalogue, or description, whether owner or agent, shall be 
regarded as a commercia! agent. 


This law is a restriction upon commerce; a selfish, narrow provision 


s 


against enterprise and progress; a discrimination against every manu- 
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facturer or dealer of the country; a relic of the past, when conditions 
were entirely different from those existing now; an inheritance of the 
old blue laws, founded in selfishness and proscription, and has no place 
in a statute governing a great city like Washington, where it is to be 


su only good and just laws are made. 
e owe it to ourselves, to our own dignity, to the people of the coun- 
try to strike it out. 

Iam informed th&t the existing law is evaded in many cases in the 
most scandalous manner, and by the connivance of those who are sup- 
posed to enforce the obnoxious requirements. A strict construction of 
the law would give an immense revenue to the District, but the manner 
in which it is evaded makes it ridiculous and reduces the revenue far 
below the point which would be reached by a strict enforcement. There 
is almost an appearance of right in the evasion of such a law, and it is 
not to be wondered at that commercial travelers take advantage of any 
method to throw ridicule upon it, and escape the penalties. Commer- 
cial travelers desire to come to this capital freely, like other honest men, 
and to pursue their calling as unmolested as they would be in their own 
houses. It is right that they should. It is not right in any sense to 
impose such an unjust tax. It is not right to tempt any person to evade 
such a law, to compel gentlemen in pursuit of honest callings in order 
to escape such an unjust tax—unjust penalties, or arrest—to come to this 
city almost by stealth, like escaped criminals, fearing detection, regis- 
tering under assumed names, cautiously inviting people to come to their 
rooms to examine samples. They feel more like thieves than gentle- 
men, and yet feel justified in evading the law. 

In many cases arrangements are made with those who pretend to en- 
force the law by which for a small fee these agents are allowed certain 
privileges for a day or more. In some instances, as related by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cox], one agent will pay the fee, $200, and 
then act as the representative of a score or more of manufacturers, ex- 
acting a fee of $50 or $75 from each one, thereby making a considerable 
sum forhimself. He feels justified in this by the nonsense of sucha 
law, and he will show his ingenuity to nullify it. The principle of the 
thing is entirely wrong; in fact there is no principle in it, or underneath 
it. There are nearly two hundred thousand of these gentlemen, rep- 
resenting every manufacturing industry in the country. They are hon- 
orable, active, sensible men, they add largely to the enterprise of the 
different States in which their industries flourish, and we can do no more 
sensible act than to repeal now and here a bad custom which has already 
prevailed too long. 

In the last Congress this House struck the section in question from a 
revision of the code, but the code did not become law. We also at- 
tached a repeal of the section to a tax bill, which also passed the Senate 
and was lost in conference between the two Houses. 

I believe the sentiment of this House is, like the last, in favor of re- 
peal, and I hope that no license bill or tax bill can become a law for 
this District which does not carry with it the repeal aimed at in the 
amendment I have offered. 

During the debate in the last Congress the honorable gentleman who 
now occupies the chair [Mr. Cox, of New York] made a gallant fight 
for this repeal, and ted the case fully to us, including facts, comi- 
plaints, and me of evasion. They are matters of record. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER] is also familiar with this 
question, and, were he d aegis would unite with us to-day in urging this 
action. He is the author of the bill above quoted, which seeks to reg- 
oe commerce between the States so far as relates to commercial 
travelers. i 

Public sentiment everywhere will in this repeal, and I know 
that all gentlemen who will consider the ter carefully and fairly 
will vote to strike out the obnoxious section of the law as it now stands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairis now ready to rule on the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR], 
which is based upon the rule that— 


No bill or resolution shall at any time be amended by annexing thereto or 
incorporating therewith the substance of any other bill or resolution pending 
before the House. 


The point of order has been made that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SKINNER] is not in order under this rule 
because its substance is embraced in a bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR] to regulate licenses, &c., in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. This bill, according to the ruling 
of previous occupants of the chair, is to be taken in its entirety. 

ion 36 of this bill, to which the Chair is referred, provides for a 
tax on commercial agents. That is all there is in that section. The 
other section to which reference has been made is section 49, which 
provides for a tax on commission merchants, with an exceptional pro- 
viso. But neither of these provisions will justify the Chair in holding 
that the amendment proposes to incorporate in the pending bill the 
substance of another bill now before the House. Therefore the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I hope that this amendment of my dis- 
tinguished colleague [ Mr. BEONE will not be adopted at this time, 
because I think it would be very hasty legislation. Whatever may be 
said against the propriety of imposing a tax of $200 on these persons 
who come here as commercial agents, my friend should take into con- 


sideration the fact which does not exist in his city or any city to which 
any of us belong—that every person engaged in business here pays taxes; 
so thatif commercial agents are permitted to come here and sell goods 
without paying tax a discrimination is made in their favor. 

Whether $200 is a proper amount of tax to be imposed is a question 
Tam not prepared todiscuss. For myself, whenever the question comes 
up properly, I am in favor of doing away with all sorts of taxes on busi- 
ness. 


But the law exists here, and everybody engaged in business pays an 
annual tax. The merchant pays a tax. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. But is not that the case in every other 
town of the United States? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. They do not begin to pay the taxes in 
Washington they pay in the city of New York. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. They pay a license tax here, and they pay all the 
tax your merchants pay, But, Mr. Speaker, I am not opposing the 
amendment. Iam not prepared to say what I should do on further 
consideration. Itstrikes me that it would be unjust to the people here 
who pay a license tax to allow these commercial travelers to come here 
and do business without the payment of any tax at all. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I wish to say to my colleague from 
New York that he must not forget the fact which exists, that the present 
license law here is not enforced. : 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Where? 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. Here. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. It is evaded every single day in the 


year. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. If you are going to strike out all the laws in our 
statute-books which are not enforced, we should not have any penal 
laws. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. It is notorious in the District of 
Columbia this license tax is not enforced at all. I tell my colleague 
the effect of the law provided here for the District of Columbia will 
prevent a manufacturer from his own district or one from mine comin 
here and selling his wares unless he pays this District $200. I receiv 
a letter from a manufacturer in my own city in reference to taxes in 
certain other cities, and he said before he could send his agent to sell 
his machines here he had to remit $200 in payment of this tax. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Does your amendment apply to com- 
mercial travelers alone? I understand it does. Now, whatever tax is 
placed on the merchant he must pay, but, as we all know, the consumer 
pays it after all. 

Mr. SKINNER, of New York. I would like to see a proper provis- 
jon in the law compelling merchants in this city and all others to pay 
such license tax as is necessary for the support of the government here. 
Itis notorious they do not pay the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia, but that on the contrary the United States pays 
a certain proportion of them. I say, while the Government of the 
United States is so lavish in spending its money, e ding millions 
of dollars in erecting public buildings in this city, that when we ask 
on behalf of our constituents they should be permitted to trade here it 
is the height of injustice to impose a special tax upon them which in 
effect amounts almost to prohibition. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Mr, Speaker, I have buta few remarks 
to make. This is not a new question. It has been discussed in many 
of the States. Only a few years ago it was discussed in the Texas 
Legislature, and since then in the General Assembly of my own State. 
Wherever a law has been imposing this tax the courts have 
held it unconstitutional, so far as I know. It is said a similar tax is 
imposed upon the merchants of this city. If Congress deems it sound 
policy to im a tax of that character on the merchants of the city, 
that is one thing, one, too, that does not meet my approbation. But 
it is entirely a different thing to impose a similar tax upon the com- 
mercial traveler. Does not every one know who pays the tax in the 
end? The drummer paysit to the city; his employer restores it to him, 
and adds the amount to the price of and then sells them to 
the merchants in this city, who in turn sell to the consumer with the 
tax and the profits added. So that in the end it is the consumer you 
tax, not the drummer. It is one of those vexatious obstructions to the 
freedom of commercial intercourse that should have no recognition in 
our codes. It induces frauds, deceit, evasions, and petty tions, 
and in the end the burdens all fall on the consumer. The principle is 
wrong and its operation necessarily bad. 

Mr.S S. Then you are in favor of the amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Iam. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, more interest is felt perhaps 
in this amendment than gentlemen of the House will believe. My col- 
league said there were some 200,000 of these commercial travelers in 
the United States. They are a iar class of men and they doa 

class of work. They have hitherto been taxed in many ofthe 

tates and by certain municipalities in the country, from New Orleans 
perhaps to Boston, but in nearly all the States recent legislation and 
recent municipal action have abrogated this tax against commercial 
travelers so that there only remains this and three or four other cities, 
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-and I think mostly in the South, which still place a particular dis- 
-crimination against commercial travelers. 

A bill is pending, of which this is a very small part, to abrogate allof 
these statutes in the States which diarimine te against this class of peo- 
pe I hope that bill will pass. It has been reported to this House. 

think it has the sanction of the Committee on the Judiciary as well 
as the Committee on Manufactures. It has the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which has already decided in several cases 
that these taxes are unconstitutional. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we come to this District, where our legis- 
lative power is paramount, we are met with a different state of affairs. 
These agents are taxed here an enormous price. There is no reason 
why we should not regulate this matter in the interest of liberal com- 
munications between all of the country. Men who come here 
to sell by sample should have the right to show their samples, instead 

-of being compelled to pay $200 taxation for that privilege. And, sir, 
let me ask what is the practical operation of this system? Are gentle- 
men familiar with it? I will tell you whatitis. Aman comes down 
here and, as I proved before this House, a man comes here, or lives 

-here, who may be in collusion with the authorities, as was once shown, 
and who takes out his license for $200. Then he is permitted to ex- 
hibit his samples. Whatdoeshedo? I furnished the facts in reference 
to a similar case some time ago. He hires himself out to a dozen or 
twenty different commercial travelers who come here, who pay him 
$50, $60, or $75 each for the privilege of acting under his license. 
This individual, therefore, has the tt ETERA of making a specula- 

tion of a thousand dollars or so out of the process, and the local gov- 
ernment is defrauded to that extent. And yet whenever a man under- 
takes to sell or show his samples of merchandise in this city, unless he 
has this license he is at once arrested and fined. Fifteen were taken 
up the other day and fined some $200 or more, and I believe impris- 
oned for a time. I think they were imprisoned. Fifteen men, men 
who came here in good faith, representing well known, respectable 
houses, were arrested and fined. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a demand on the part of our people, on the 
part of our manufacturers from all parts of the country, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, from Boston to Baltimore, from New York to Pitts- 
burgh, from all of the great manufacturing centers of this country, that 
this thing should be rectitied. It was done in the last Congress, as I 
have said. It should be done now. The reason it did not pass the 
last Congress was because the tax bill failed between the House and 

Senate. Therefore it still remains as a provocation to parties trading 
in the District of Columbia, It is a restriction that should be at once 
removed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a single 
word in popport of the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 
I hope this House will accept the amendment. The method of trans- 

-acting business of this character, as is well known to usall, has changed 
very much in recent years. Some years ago it was the custom of 
-country merchants to go to wholesale dealers and to manufacturers to 
make their selections. That was the case until within the last few years. 
Now the process has changed and the manufacturer or the merchant 

-sends out his agents, who having these samples exhibit them to the 
merchants and from which they can make their selections without cost 
to themselves. It is a great injustice to these men who are engaged in 

‘this business to compel them to pay $200 tax in this District. It is an 
injustice that this section should remain upon the statute-books; and 
in the name of these people, and in the name of the people of this coun- 
try, of our worthy manufacturers and commercial men of all classes, I 

-am in favor of the adoption of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Thequestion is on the adoption of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment of Mr. SKINNER was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 26. That all violations of this act shall be prosecuted in the petisa cou 
upon information in the name ofthe District of Columbia. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following amendment: 

-Srike out the word “‘information’’ in the second line and insert the 
words “‘complaint on oath.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of the House 
to return to the seventh section of the bill for the purpose of moving an 

amendment. It is to strike out all after the word ‘‘ purchased ” in the 
fifth line, being the following words: 

And to search for and take into possession articles missing or stolen, without 
the formality of the writ of search-warrant, which search or seizure is hereby 

- authorized, 

I am not in favor, Mr. Speaker, of setting the example by Congress 
in the government of the District of Columbia of permitting any search 

-or seizure to be made without the fgrmality of a search-warrant, or to 

-expose anybody to the spying of an official without he has a proper 
warrant or authority forso doing. Therefore I move to strike out these 


words. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
-man from Ohio to return to the seventh section for the purpose of offer- 
iing the amendment suggested ? 

ere was no objection. 
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The question was taken; the House divided; and there were—ayes 
60, noes 12, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. I ask unanimous consent to return to section 16 for 
the ee of adding some words which were omitted inadvertently 
whén that section was under consideration, and which it was sug- 
gested should there be incorporated. 

After the word ‘‘medicines,’' in line 5, I move to insert the words 
“ice dealers for delivering ice.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. I move a further amendment, to add ‘milk 
dealers. ”? 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no further amendments the question is 
on ordering the bill as amended to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. BARBOUR moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. - 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled joint resolutions 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 231) providing for the distribution of the 
Congressional Globe; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 239) to fill vacancies existing in the Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Several messages in bra from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries, who also informed the House that the President had approved and 
rca the bill (H. R. 1319) to adjust the accounts of John B. Monteith, 


TAXATION OF BANK SHARES. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I now call up from the House Calendar the bill 
(H. R. 6629) taxing shares of incorporated banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia as other personal property. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &e,, That all the shares ofany and all incorporated banks located 
in the District of Columbia shall be assessed and taxed in said District in the same 
manner and at the same rateas other moneyed capital therein, and shall be paid 
by the corporation issuing such shares, respectively. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARBOUR moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passon, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. . 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table for reference to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia the bill (S. 729) for the protection of children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


VACATION OF AN ALLEY. 
Mr. BARBOUR. I now call up from the House Calendar the bill 


(H. R. 4994) to vacate an alley in square 234 in the city of Washington. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


the alley running east and west in square 
3, and 103, 104, 105, 108, 107, 


234, betwee: 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, an the city of Washington, D: 
Konne and close u ley eh we fe 

ublic use, as an an area un sa uare equalto thatin thealle: 
to be conveyed.es herein eushorised. Sanat A 


Mr. SHELLEY. The parties owning this property own the property 
on both sides of the alley. It affects no one but the owners of the 
property there, and they are all in favor of closing up the alley and 


placing it at another point. And there is no objection to it on the part 
of the commissioners. 
Mr. COBB. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Alabama 


whether he has consulted the public opinion in that neighborhood as to 
closing up this alley. It may be a sérious matter to close up an alley 
where the squares are so large as gd usually are in this city; and I 
know very often such things are done for the benefit of private Titeresta 
to the t inconvenience of public intérests. 

Mr. SHELLEY. The property is owned by the Washington and 
Georgetown Street Railroad Company. They own the entire block. It 
is a matter of decided convenience to them to have the alley closed up 
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where it now is, the same amount of ground being opened at another 
point in the block. 

Mr. COBB. It may be a very important matter to the public that 
that alley should be kept open. It may be for the interest of certain 
easel to close it, and at the same time the public interests might be 

Mr. SHELLEY. The alley is not much used, and it is proposed 
that an equal amount of ground shall be appropriated for public use 
as an ee another part of the square. 

Mr. COBB. Where is this square? 

Mr. SHELLEY. Where the company have their stables. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be en- 

and read a third time. 

Mr. COBB. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 55, noes 1. 

So (further count not being called for) the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


SAINT LUKE’S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Mr. SPRIGGS. I move to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
House from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4652) for the 
relief of Saint Luke’s Protestant Episcopal church, in the District of 
Columbia, and that the same be considered in the House. 

Mr. WELLER. Reserving the right to object, I desire to inquire as 
to the nature of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which objections, if 
there be any, will be inorder. The motion to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole can only be made by unanimous consent, 

The bill was read. 


Mr. WELLER. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The tleman from Iowa objects to discharging 
the Committee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on the Private 
Calendar reported by the ommnittee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House, Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
for the eee urpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar reported 
by the Committee on the District of Colxmbia. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I call up the bill H. R. 4652. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4652) for the zaer of Saint Luke's Protestant Episcopal church, 
in the District of gore 


Be it enacted, &c., That from and rived cag 


38, 39, 40, 
pe sprang EA DS etry pa it 


junds, and 
wht, the ps or Columb ia, shall be exempt from any and a taxes or 
interest and’ wanes municipal, or EAA upon sid peoperth, shell be, ADA 
they are herelvy. rem: itted. trialed 

Boss BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

iene who reported this bill. 

SPRIGGS. I will briefly explain the pepe of this bill and 
ser the committee recommend its passage. society purchased 
these lots in 1875 for the purpose of building thereon a church edifice. 
The society was poor and unable at once to proceed with the building 
of the church, but laid the foundation in 1876, and as rapidly as they 
could obtain means proceeded with the work of construction, and fin- 
ished the building in 1880, since which time it has been in actual use 
and occupation by them as a church. 

The commissioners of the District of Columbia, to whom application 
was made for its relief, upon what they deem authority held that prop- 
pois exempt under a general provision must be ‘strictly in use” for 

the purpose to which the exemption applies, and refused to relieve the 
society from taxes levied _ the lots after their purchase and before 
the church was completed and ready for occupation, holding that said 
p was not ‘‘strictly in use” until the church was completed. 

The Committee on the ict of Columbia differ with the commis- 
sioners in their pasarkan eg and think that the property in question 
has been in actual use by the society, for Gh ey for which it was 
purchased from the date of the purchase, although the building was 
notimmediately erected. Itwas erected, however, as soon as thesociety 
could obtain means for the p The society was poor and unable 
to complete the building at Lonne There is no — va the prop” 

was not purchased b e society in good faith for the o; 
budding a church pawl nor is rl any pretense that they did not 
proceed to erect a church as rapidly as they could, and pea geet 
could be obtained for the purpose. The committee think this is a case 
which commends itself to the consideration of the House. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Certainly. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Is not all other church property in the District 
exempt from taxation? 

» Mr. SPRIGGS. Itis. 

Mr. HAMMOND. And has this property been used since its pur- 
chase for any other purpose? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Forno other purpose. The church edifice was con- 
structed as rapidly as it could be, and since its completion it has been: 
occupied solely for church purposes. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not care to discuss at this time the. propriety 
of taxing church property, for I do not consider that that question is 
involved in the bill under consideration. By the way, I will state that 
I have been unable to secure a report on this bill, having requested one 
of the pages to obtain one for me, and he informs me there is none to 
be had. AsI understand the bill, it is to exempt this property from 
the taxes levied upon it prior to its purchase. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Since its purchase. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. The taxes have all been paid upon it up to the time 
of its purchase by thischurch society. This bill only proposes to exempt 
the property from taxes which have accrued since the purchase by the 
society and before the church edifice was erected. 

Mr. WELLER. Ischurch property taxed in the Districtof Columbia? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Certainly not. 

Mr. WELLER. Then how is it that this property was taxed?” 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Because the commissioners of the District held that 
under a strict construction of the law this property was not in use for 
church p until the church edifice upon it had been completed. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia hold, on the other hand, 
that the property has been used for church purposes from the time the 
society made the purchase, the purchase having been made by them in 
good faith for the purpose of building a church, and the property not 
having been used for any other pu The law, we think, should 
be so constrned as to relieve the society from taxation upon this prop- 
Ye WELLER. Tt w 1 porehascà 

Mr. t was for church exclusively ? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Ge tate i 

Mr. WELLER. And these taxes have all accrued since the date of 
the purchase? 

Mr. SPRIGGS. Since the date of the purchase; there is no question 
about that. This church is needy and poor. 

Mr. WELLER. With the explanation of the gentleman, who is a 
member of the committee, I shall make no further opposition to the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 

JOHN CONNOLLY. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I now call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 
2858) for the relief of John Connolly. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and’ 
they Se 3 Bein authorized and uired to refund to John Connolly, of the 


wey Ab ington, the sum of $91.50, the amount gaa in error by him as ad- 
istrator of estate of one James Barwood eee to the District of 


Columbia, for general taxes for the years ending June 30, 1877, and June 30, 
1878, ively, on certain real estate in the city of Washi on, theretofore 
owned by sai ood, but which had escheated to the U; States upon his 


Mr. BARBOUR. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WORTHINGTON ] for any statement he may desire to make. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. Iask the Clerk to read the report accom- 
panying the bill. 

The Clerk read the report (made by Mr. WORTHINGTON) as follows: 


Bay Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill 
H. R. 2858) for the relief of John Connolly, submit the following report 
Similar mis were introduced and favorably reported to the Forty sixth Con- 
and also to the Forty-seventh Congress, but were not acted upon. 
The facts of the case a) to be as follows: 
1A parent Hoss sens evidence taken from the files of the su of 
the ct of Columbia that one James Barwood, a British subject sby birth, 
but for man. lean a naturalized citizen of the United ae A pee in the 
District of Columbia, died in said District on the 28th day of March, 1876, 
and of divers lots and is of land in the city of Washington, D. 
and leaving no heirs of inheritable blood. John Connolly was duly canted 
by the supreme court of the District of Columbia administrator of the estate of 
the deceased Barwood, and when general taxes forthe years 1877 and 1878 were 
rena by the District of Columbia against eg s real estate, the admin- 
r 
Certain 


d them, the aggregate amount being $91.80. 

creditors of the deceased Barwood having filed their bill in Dier in 

-o Serrus sone of the District of Coiumbia, to = the said realty of the 
yment of his debts (his personal p tty being insufficient 
a pay era waene ins, that court, on the day of J arg 1 1878 decreed that the title 
= Se realty became vested hoes in the United States upon the death of 
id Barwood on the: 28th of 876, subject, however, to the payment of 
i just claims against Barwood and’ al “Hens against the property subsisting at 
the time DE PETO s death. SRD owever, the general taxes for the years 1877 
and 1878 were not assessed against the property until after Barwood’s death 
and until after his title to ope pro y had vested in the United States (when 
of course tbe p: to taxation), to permit Connolly to reim- 
burse tof tax out of the proceeds of the sale 


trustees 
after paying all lawful deman 
commissioners of the District of Colum! 
cline to refund the taxes so erroneously y paiton pairs rty which was not taxable. 
Your committee are of the opinion taxes, amounting to $91.50, 
should be refunded, and report the bill with a recommendation that it do 


pass. ; 
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There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
‘ably to the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I move the committee now riseand reportits action 
‘to the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
‘the chair, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar had had under consideration the following bills, 
and directed him to report the same back to the House without amend- 
ment and recommend that they be passed: 

A bill (H. R. 4652) for the relief of Saint Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
church, in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R.2858) for the relief of John Connolly. 


SAINT LUKE'S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the following bill, re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 4652) for the relief of Saint Luke’s Protestant Episco- 
pal ch in the District of Columbia. 

The question was upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a 
‘third time. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I desire to inquire whether this bill was 


accompanied by a report from the committee. 
Mr. SPRIGGS, It was. 
Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. A printed report? 
Mr. SPRIGGS. Yes, sir. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Ir. SPRIGGS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pees and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN CONNOLLY. 


The bill (H. R. 2858) for the relief of John Connolly (being the next | 


District of Columbia bill reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar) was taken up, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. SPRIGGS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I ask that the bill (S. 1477) to authorize the pur- 
chase of the Aqueduct Bridge or the construction of a bridge across the 
Potomac River at ornear Georgetown, D. C., be taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read twice and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As the Committee on the District of Columbia has 
now concluded all its business in readiness to be presented, I move that 
‘the House adjourn. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, the following business was transacted 
by unanimous consent: 

EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives ; 
I transmit rape dew in answer to the resolution of the House of Representa- 


tives of the 6th of Fel last, a communication from the Secre of State 
respecting the extradition of criminals under the treaty of 1842 with Great 


Britain. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, May 12, 1884. 


TESTIMONIAL TO BRITISH CONSUL AT CHIN KIANG. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State transmit- 
ting a draught of aresolution providing for the presentation of a testimonial to 
Mr, E. L. Oxenham, British consul at Chin Kiang, in acknowledgment of serv- 
ices rendered the United States. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, May 12, 1884. 


JACKSON BARRACKS, LOUISIANA. 


The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communication from 
the Quartermaster-General and asking an appropriation of $20,088.94 
for repairs, &c., at Jackson Barracks; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


_ LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WINANS, of Wisconsin, indefinitely, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. ELLIOTT, for five days. 

To Mr. SPRIGGS, for ten days from the 14th instant, on account of 
important professional business. 

To Mr. ROWELL, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BucKNER, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. CLARDY, for ten days. 

TARIFF ON FOOD. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7006) to abolish tariff taxes on articles of food; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Waysand Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN W. MORGAN. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 7007) for the relief of John W. Morgan; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MAILING OF MARKED PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. SKINNER, of New York, by unanimous consent, reported back 
with amendments from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads the bill (H. R. 6739) to permit publishers tosend marked copies 
of their publications at second-class rates; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

e question being taken on the motion of Mr, BARBOUR that the 
House adjourn, it was agreed to, there being—ayes 67, noes 25; and 
accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, un- 
der the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition ofsettlersand citizens of Allen County, 
Kansas, praying for the passage of the bill to adjust land grants to rail- 
roads—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of 100 citizens of Kansas, for the passage of the Blair 
educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BAGLEY: Petition of citizens of Sau 
Government monopoly of the telegraph—to the 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, the petition of Stanton Post, No. 28, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, ol amie of New York, asking a pension of $8 per month to all 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of the late war—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers relating to the claim of Martin Dubs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Petition of Rey. Dr. H. F. Johnson and others, 
citizens of Brookhaven, Miss., for the passage of the educational bill— 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BELFORD: Petition of Adam Eckel, for relief—to the Select 
Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. BRAINERD: Petition of citizens of Crawford County and 
of Erie County, Pennsylvania, for the passage of 8. 855—sev: y to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Petition of members of Post No. 315, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, indorsing the ac- 
tion of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL: Petition from the Stationers’ Board of 
Trade of New York City, asking the passage of H. R. 986—to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, 

By Mr. COBB: Petition of citizens of Vincennes, Ind., in favor of 
the restoration of the Nez Percé Indians to their homes in Idaho—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COOK: Remonstrance of Richard Williams and 58 others, 
against any amendment to the Constitution limiting the power of Con- 
gress to issue legal-tender vas wl Ey the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Petition of the Pennington Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, relative to pensions—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON; Papers relating to the claim of Thomas W. 
Lund—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: Petition of Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Mary 
Ward Beecher, and 45 others, citizens of Chicago, for the restoration 
of the Nez Pereé Indians to their homes in Idaho—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of manufacturers of tobacco, thet imported materials 
used by them in the manufacture of tobacco for exportation may be 
used by them without the payment of duties thereon—to the Commit- 
teeon Ways and Means. S 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Philadelphia Reform As- 


rties, N. Y., against 
mmittee on the Post- 
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sociation for the passage of H. R. 4460—to the Select Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil ice. 

Also, memorial of the Women’s Silk Culture Association of the Uni- 
ted States, relative to S. 2002—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLASCOCK: Memorial of the Saint Helena Grape-Growers’ 
Association of California—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of citizens of Lodi, Wis., asking that 
a pension be granted to John Morter, jr.—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of citizens of Appleton, Wis., asking that a pension be 
granted to William A. Mason—to the same committee. 

By Mr. H. H. HATCH: Petition relating to the pension claim of 
Sanderson P. Stacy—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Petition of W. H. Morris and others, in favor of 
the passage of the Blair bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HOLTON: Papers relating to the claim of Jane C. Dyer— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition for a post-route in Scott County, Tennes- 
see—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Hig 8 we . HOUSEMAN: Petition of Arthur S. Hetchings, James Bright, 
Findlater, and many others, residents of the fifth onal 
district of Michigan in favor of legislation in the interest of labor—to 
the Committee on I. 

By Mr. HOWEY: Petition from citizens of Washington, N, J., favor- 
mn n of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the J udiciary, 

HUNT: Memorial of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce, to suspend the further coinage of silver, &c.—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: Petition of J. L. Collins. J. Chapman, and 
others, citizens of Issaquena County, and of W. H, Allen, W. A. Al- 
corn, and others, of Coahoma County, Mississippi, asking for the pas- 

of the Blair school bill—severally to the Committee on Education. 
y Mr. KEIFER: Petition of J. D. Culp & Co., for the payment of a 
judgment—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of J. L. th, president of board of school 
directors, 
dent of board of school directors, parish of East Feliciana, and others, and 
of Central Trades and Labor Assembly of New Orleans, all in Louisiana, 
favoring the passage of the bill granting aid to education—severally to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McCOID: Memorial of Post No. 79, Grand Army of the Re- 
ponis Department of Iowa, asking a pension of $8 per month to all hon- 
orably discharged soldiers of the late war—to the Committee on Inva- 


lid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Papers relating to the claim of William Read- 
ing, of Johnson Benson, of John H. Huyett, of Henry McCauley, of 
Charles W. Hoffman, executor, 


John H. King, of Michael Culler, of 
&c., of Abraham Shaff, of Reuben wzee, of Elizabeth A. Jarboe, of 


Jacob D. Earey, of Mrs. Catharine Little, of Jacob Grim, of Michael 
Bartholow, and of Terrence and Joseph Byrne—severally to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Petition of John McMahan, for relief—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of H. D. McCarty and 90 others, ask- 
ing for the restoration of the Nez Pereé Indians to their homes in 
Idaho—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Oklahoma Colony Company, asking that said Terri- 
tory be opened for settlement—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MURRAY: och S OUR EROA urging the enact- 
ment of a law reorganizing the infantry arm of the service—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

petition of citizens of Eaton, Preble County, Ohio, the 
Government telegraph bill—to the Committee on the Pos and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NEECE: Memorial of the Moline Water Power Company, 
of Moline, Il., asking for an reg as ye for the completion of the 
water-power canal at the Rock Island arsenal—to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 

By Mtr Mr. NICHOLLS: Memorial of Sarah M. Bissell, widow of Com- 
modore Bissell, tor the passage of bill granting her a pension—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Hon. Amos F. Rahn and others, citizens of 
ham County, Geo: favoring the passage of the educational bill—to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. OATES: Petition of Dr. John W. Garrett, and 42 others, citi- 
zens of Clintonville, Coffee County, Alabama, for the passage of the 
Blair educational bill—to the same committee, 

By Mr. PARKER: Petition of F. F. Wead Post, No. 368, Grand Army 
of the Republic, for more liberal pensions—to the Select Committee on 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of the Ministerial Association of Harvey 
County, Kansas, asking for the return of the Nez Percés from Indian 
Territory to Idaho—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. POLAND: Petition of Daniel Lillie Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Bethel, Vt., in regard to pensions, &c.—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


of Saint Helena, and poe of T. P. Liscombe, presi- | - 


By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of the Women’s Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation of the United States, relative to S. 2002—to the Committee on. 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution relative to Indian education—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Remonstance of citizens of Pittsfield, against 
the Government taking possession of and managing the telegraph busi-- 
ness—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 250 citizens of North Adams, Mass., to reduce the 
internal-revenue tax, and opposing the Morrison tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Memorial of the Women’s Silk Culture Asso- 
pees of the United States, relative to S. 2002—to the Committee on 

r. 

Also, letter of John Saulnier & Co. and other merchants of San Fran- 
cisco, in favor of the passage of H. R. 6757—to the Committee on Ways- 
and Means. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Resolutions of the Saint Paul (Minn.) Chamber of 
Comm relating to the removal of obstructions to the free naviga- 
tion of the waters of the United States, &c.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. C. A. SUMNER: Concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of California, relative to river and harbor improve- 
ments on the Pacific coast—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WAIT: Petition of Zenas C. Robbins, for reimbursement of 

&c.—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WELLBORN;: Two petitions relative to tariff on earthen- 
ware—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Petition relating to the claim of Hugh Natt—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 13, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmi! a letter of the Quarter- 
master-General and accompanying estimate for repairs, &c., at Jackson 

Loui with recommendation that the amount named, 
$20,088.94, may be appropriated at the present session of Congress; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial of citizens of 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; a memorial of citizens of Gloversville, N. Y.; a 
memorial of citizens of McGrawville, N. Y.; a memorial of citizens of 
Berkshire, N. Y., and a memorial of citizens of Little Falls, N. Y., 
remonstrating against the establishment of a governmental monopoly of 
the telegraph business; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I present a petition which I will take 
the liberty of reading. It is as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


The undersigned, rape gj ip-owners, and others ieperestent in the com- 
mercial i peoapeziig of the port of New York, 
That the condition of the ponpe entrance to this 


frequent striki: f vessels of large gay) Sandy aa indicated pF mee 
uen o on o0! or man 
months past, andiately demonstrated by careful elia rard ase aa said bar, has 


become a matter of anxious concern, involving the welfare of our and the 
existence of the vast interests cen: thia bere, á 


filling the channel been 
mercial! necessity of the time has compelled the building of ships 
— r draught in order to meet the demand forcheaperand feani es transporta- 
jon, and ifthe port of New York can not receive them its commercial supremacy 


is seriously impaired, 
We therefore respectfully wy ~ your honorable bodies will make such 
deepening and improvement of the ap- 


suitable and ample patare Pats 
proaches to this port as eis ie 

This petition is signed by a very large numberofthe most prominent 
shipping merchants and importers of the city of New York, and also by 
nearly all the marine underwriters of the same city. I move that it be 
referred to the Committee ka Commerce. 

The motion was 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. In connection with this same matter 
I present a preamble and resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, which reads as follows: 


At the annual ae K of the Chamber of cee held May 1, 1884, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimousl, 

Whereas the memorial to Foro of the merchants ship-owners, and others 
interested in the commercial xg Airin the port of New York, praying for 
the improvement of Sandy Hook Bar, been formally approved y the = 
islatures of New York and New Jersey, respectively 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the tate of New York hereby 
app proves the said memorial, and that the standing committee on the harborand 
ipping be authorized and empowered to adopt such measures as they may 
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deem suitable and proper to promote the immediate 
House of Representatives of the United States of a 
deepening and improving the approaches to this port. 

Resol That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolution, authenticated 
by the seal of the chamber and by the signatures of its officers, be transmitted 
to the President of the United States and to both Houses of Congress. 

The resolutions are signed by the presidentand secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I move that they be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. DAWES. I present a memorial of several citizens of East Marsh- 
field, Mass., remonstrating against the passage of any law that shall 
take away from existing telegraph companies what the memorial calls 
“the property of individuals who have embarked in legitimate enter- 
prise to provide ample facilities for the public accommodation.” I 
move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I also present a petition of citizens of Wellington, 
Kans., praying that justice be done the Nez Percé Indians. As the 
Indian appropriation bill now before the Senate has a provision for that 
purpose, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a memorial of a large number of business men 
of Provincetown, Mass,, who, I judge from their names and the state- 
ment of the occupation which is annexed to each name, are the persons 
in that town principally using the telegraph, in which they ‘' remon- 
strate t the enactment of any measure relating to the telegraph 
which shall increase the number of public officials or establish a gov- 
ernmental monopoly of the telegraph business,” stating that they ** be- 
lieve the interests of the people will be better conserved by leaving this 
branch of commercial business free to the competition of private enter- 
prise.” I move that the memorial lie on the table. j 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a memorial of A. P. Slade and some 20 others, 
residents of Somerset, in the State of Massachusetts, of the same charac- 
ter, which I move be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a memorial of a large number of resi- 
dents of Marietta, Ohio, many of whom I know, and who seem tobe 
the leading business men of the city, similar in character to the me- 
morials just presented by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], 
remonstrating against the enactment of any measure relating to tele- 
graphs which shall increase the number of public officials or establish 
a Government monopoly of the telegraph business. I move that the 
memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition of a number of citizens, call- 
ing themselves the pioneer or old citizens of the Pacific coast, now in 
the Atlantic States, some of whom arein the military and naval service 
of the United States, all of whom were in California during the early 
settlement of that State, respectfully requesting that favorable consid- 
eration be given the bill authorizing the Government to retire General 
John C. Frémont as a major-general in the Army of the United States, 
or some similar measure of that kind, setting out fully the grounds of 
their prayer. This petition is signed by a large number of officers of 
the Army and other distinguished citizens formerly of California. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation of Cincinnati, Ohio, in favor of the passage of the so-called 
shipping bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition ofthe citizens of New Jersey, pray- 
ing that the Nez Percé Indians be restored to their reservation in Idaho; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present the petition of John McNaughton, of 
Lawrence County, Ohio, setting forth that there is due him a certain 
sum of money from the United States as pay and emolaments of his rank 
as second lieutenant for a certain period in the volunteer Army of the 
United States, and praying that he be paid the same. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was : to. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present a petition numerously signed by citizens 
of Ilinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Iowa, deplorin e curse of the 
liquor traffic in the United States, and petitioning to enact a 
law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages 
within the District of Columbia. I move that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, which has the subject 
now under consideration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented two affidavits to accompany the Dill (S. 
1613) granting a pension to Columbus C. Kerr; which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1406) for the relief of Simon Severe, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 


by the Senate and 
w making provision for 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petition 
of Peter J. Reuss, late n of the Seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteers, praying for an increase of P, submitted an adverse 
report thereon, which was to; and the committee were discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. MAXEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was. 
referred the bill (S. 2129) to provide for the erection of necessary build- 
ings upon the Government reservation at West Point, New York, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1781) to provide for the sale of the Kickapoo dimin- 
ished reservation, in Kansas, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 581) to define the routes of steam railroads in 
the city of Washington, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1530) for the relief of the estate of 
John Cook, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 


Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2003) to correct the military record of William 
S. Smith, of Tennessee, submitted an adverse report thereon, which 
was agreed to; and the bill was med indefinitely. 

Mr. BLAIR. By direction of the Committee on Pensions, I report the 
bill (H. R. 4682) granting a pension to Ward B. Burnett adversely, and 
I ask that it be placed on the Calendar. I also present the views of the 
minority of the committee in behalf of myself favoring the passage of 
the bill. I make the report by direction of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the majority of the committee, and the 
views of the minority will be printed. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3669) granting a pension to Robert M. Flack, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

` He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1171) for the relief of Robert M. Flack, reported adversely thereon; and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was recommitted the bill (S. 1114) granting an increase of 
pension to William Shannon, to report it adversely. The committee 
have re-examined the and see no reason for changing their views. 
I move that the bill be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4706) for the relief of Charlotte Day, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1954) making an appropriation to pay the ex- 
penses of a military expedition for the exploration of the Territory of 
Alaska, reported it with amendments, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam directed by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 369) for the relief of John F. 
Bair, to report it back and ask to be and that it lie on the 
prep The Secretary of War has already considered and acted upon 
the case. 

The committee were discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill, and it was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them without amendment, and. 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill fa 315) granting æ pension to William Reinhardt; and 

A bill (H. R. 1076) granting a pension to Miles B. Farlin. 


» UNVEILING OF MARSHALL STATUE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary to report the p ings had under the order of the two Houses. 
of Congress in respect to the statue to the memory of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, and to accompany it with a resolution for the printing of extra 
copies of the arse. ¥ which I suppose will be referred to the Com- 

ttee on dcr, Po he ordinary way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theresolution reported by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 10,000 extra copies of the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Lib: the erection of a statue to John Erer i 
late Chief-Justice of the United cect nes SOCO Rie the use of the Senate and 7, 
for the use of the House of Representati 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Senator from Ohio if that includes an en- 
graved likeness of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; it includes nothing but the proceedings that 
were had on Saturday. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should be glad ifit did include that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know whether that would be possible 
without sending to private parties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to- 
the Committee on Printing, and the report placed on file. 
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REPORT ON FISH AND FISHERIES. 


Mr. HAWLEY. The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred 

-a concurrent resolution providing for the printing of the report of the 

Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the year 1883, have instructed 

me to report it favorably and without amendment. Task for its imme- 

-diate consideration. : - 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
-as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the report 
-of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the year 1883 be printed, and that 
there be ted 10,000 extra copies, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the 
: Senate, 6,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, 1,500 for the use of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, and 500 forsale by the Public Printer under 
such regulations as the Joint Committee on Printing may prescribe, at a price 
equal to the additional cost of publication and 10 per cent. thereto thereon added, 
ithe illustrations to be obtained by the Publie Printer under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Public Printing. 


GENERAL ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 


Mr. LOGAN. Iam directed by the Committe on Military Affairs, 
:to whom was referred the bill (S. 2169) to place Ulysses 8. Grant, late 
-General of the Army of the United States, upon the retired-list of the 

Army, to report it favorably and without amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed upon the 


x Ido not see any particular objection to putting the 
bill upon its passage. It seems to me that there will be no objection 
to it under present circumstances, and I would be very glad to have it 

-acted upon at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
roceeded toconsider the bill. It authorizes the President ofthe United 
tates, in recognition of the eminent public services of Ulysses S. Grant, 

late General of the Army, to nominate and, by and with the advice and 

-eonsent of the Senate, to appoint him a General on the retired-list of 
the Army, with the rank and full pay of General of the Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

‘be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS. 


Mr. LOGAN. - I desire to give notice that when the bill (H. R. 5667) 
-granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, and 
or other purposes, is taken up for consideration I shall offer an amend- 
ment to that bill to strike out lines 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 of section 1, 
‘being the amendment reported by the Committee on Pensions. I also 
-give notice that I shall move, when the bill comes up, to reinstate lines 
Sand 3 of section 6, which have been amended by the Senate commit- 
tee. I give this notice to the committee so that they may look into the 
matter, Iam very much in hope that they will agree to strike those 
propositions out of the bill. I give the notice merely for the purpose 
. s ee attention of the committee to these two points that I find 
' e bill. : 
Mr. BLAIR. What are the propositions? Please state them. 
Mr. LOGAN. The AE amendment is that proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Pensions which allows no one to have a pension 
-except those who are unable to makea living, that is to make them all 
paupers, and put them on the pension-list providen they are paupers. 
propose to strike that out if a majority of the Senate will agree with 
me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I give notice to the Senate that on this day week, 
next Tuesday, I shall move to take up the bill to pension the soldiers 
-of the Mexican war, and I hope the friends of that measure will all be 
-on hand on that day. 

Mr. VOORHEES. What day doesthe Senator name? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Next Tuesday, this day week. 

Mr. VOORHEES. At what hour? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At 2 o’clock. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. a 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2204) for the relief of Nancy B. 
‚Leach; which wasread twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2205) for the relief 
«of Mrs. Rebecca Adams, widow of John L. Adams, deceased; which was 
.read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2206) providing for the sale of saline 

lands; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
‘om it MILLER: of New York, introduced pill (S. 2207) 
- of New York, introduced a bi . 2207) correcting 
-the pension of Second Lieut, G. W. Graham, Company A, One hun- 
_ -dred and forty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteers; which was 
read twice hy its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 86) to furnish 
-copies of certain military records to the State of New York; which 

yeiai twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

Mr. MAXEY introduced a joint resolution (8. R. 87) providing for 
an ving of the statue of Chief-Justice Marshall, to accompany 

the report of the proceedings on the unveiling of said statue; which 
“was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Priuting. 


3 PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. LAPHAM, it was 


Ordered, That tho pepers on file in the office of the Secre! of the Senate, in- 

cluding the resolution of the ure of the State of New York recommend- 

ing the payment to that State of the re propoved in Senate bill No. 470, be 
en from the files of the Senate and refi to the Committee on Claims. 


MESSENGER TO SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized to 


employ a messenger, who shall be paid, out of the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $720 per annum. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3448) relating to police regulations in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H; R. 4652) for the relief of Saint Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
church, in the District of Columbia; and 

A biil (H. R. 2858) for the relief of John Connolly. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. SLATER. I ask the Senate to extuse me from further service 
upon the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks to be 
excused from further service upon the Committee on Commerce. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears no objection, and the Senator is ex- 


Mr. PENDLETON. Iask unanimous consent thatthe vacancy made 
by the declination of the Senator from Oregon be filled by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of the 
Senator from Oregon from the Committee on Commerce be filled by the 
Chair. Isthere objection? The Chair hearsnone, The Chair appoints 
the Senator from California [Mr. FARLEY] to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, in place of the Senator from Oregon, excused. 


LANDING OF RALEIGH’S COLONY. 


Mr. VANCE. I gave notice yesterday that I should ask unanimous 
consent this morning to call up the joint resolution (S. R. 45) to pro- 
vide. for the commemoration of the landing of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
colony on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, in 1584. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator trom North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate now take up for consideration, 
in order that he may submit some remarks thereon, the joint resolu- 
tion indicated by him. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is before the te. Does the Senator from North Carolina desire 
to have the joint resolution read ? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


rere landed, on Roanoke Island, and to secure sufficient ground therefor, 
and to cause to be placed on said monument such inscriptions as will properly 
commemorate the event afd honor those who planned and executed it. 

SEO. 2. That for this purpose the sum of $30,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby a niin out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to expended under the direction of the Secret of the 
Interior; and the corner-stone of said monument or column shal! be laid on the 
4th day of July, 18%, in the presence of the said joint committee, the governors 
of V North Carolina, and South Carolina (the States which constitute the 
“Vi! a”? of the first settlers), and such officers of the Executive Departments 
as the President may see proper to designate. 

Sec. 3. That on the request of the Secretary of the Interior any officer of the 
pass. Moi Navy may be detailed for superintending or directing the work of 
erecting said monument; but not more than $2,000 of the sum herein appropri- 
ated may be used in defraying the actual expenses of the persons herein desig- 
nated to witness the ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of said monument. 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the 4th day of July, 1584, was the 
midst of an age of the most remarkable activity which Europe has 
known since the revival of learning. Every element of its society was 
aroused. The germs of modern civilization were sprouting and taking 
rootin all soils. Says the historian Green: 

The sphere of human interest was widened, as it had never been widened 
before or since, by the revelation of a new heaven and a new earth. It was 
only in the later years of the sixteenth century that the discoveries of Copernicus 
were brought home to the intelligence of the world by Kepler and Galileo. or 
that the daring of the buccaneers broke through the veil which the greed of 
Spain had drawn across the New World of Columbus. Hardly inferior to these 
revelations as a source of poetic impulse was the sudden and picturesque way 
in which the various races of the world were brought face to face with one 
another through the universal passion for foreign travel. While the red tribes 
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of the West were described by Amerigo bboy =o and the strange civilization 

of Mexico and Peru disclosed by Cortez and Pizarro, the voyages of the Portu- 
uese threw open the older splendors of the East, and the story of India and 
hina was told for the first time to Christendom by Maffei and Mendoza. 

The invention of printing had extended learning beyond the confines 
of thecloister, and the Reformation had greatly stimulated the spirit of 
inquiry and mental unrest. In addition to these causes of intellectual 
motion the discovery of America had opened a field of adventure to the 
spirit of enterprise such as it had not seen since the westward migra- 
tion of the Aryan tribes. Stories of inexhaustible wealth to be found 
in the mines and forests of the New World fired alike the cupidity and 
the ambition of the nations. 

The fleets of all were upon theseas. Spain, then in the zenith of her 
power, took precedence of all Europe upon the landand the water. Her 
expeditions traversed the new continents from shore to shore, possessing 
and fortifying, while her great war-ships convoyed her richly freighted 
galleons through every sea. Her sovereigns, in the plenitude of their 
pride, styled themselves dominators of three worlds. , About that very 
time the heroic Henry of Navarre.assumed the crown of France, and 
by a series of splendid victories was making good his title to the 
throne. 

England was striving with incredible activity in all directions of hu- 
man endeavor, and under the control of her greatest sovereign was fast 
assuming a leading place in Europe, under whoseshadow the new relig- 
ion was to find its surest foothold and resting-place. Hersmall botad. 
mirably built and skillfully handled ships, in traversing the seas and 
doubling the capes of the world under her great admirals, the Howards, 
Drakes, Hawkinses, the Gilberts, and the Grenvilles, had disciplined 
the fleets and the seamen, who by theirown steady courage, aided by the 
tempests of God, were to crush the Armada and save theircountry from 
foreign conquest. 

Nor was this turmoil all legal warfare. Piracy in the name of pa- 
triotism roamed the oceans, and coast-lying cities were stormed, sacked, 
and burned in the name of God by those who could find them sleeping 
or unprepared. 

In better ways, too, were the activities of that age employed, and 
well for us it was so. In the midst of all these fierce strivings, this 
passionate intermingling of good and evil, there also came forth many 
pure and precious thi even as serene and perfect crystals are evolved 
from the vilest compounds by the alchemy of nature. Simultaneously 
with the opening of the slave-trade, which for three hundred years has 
«cursed America, the spirit of English liberty in the House of Commons 
made its first decided stand against the despotic Tudors, and won. Bacon 
took time amid the general confusion to perfect the inductive system of 
philosophy, which was to become the new birth of science. Shakespeare 
was then upon the earth. 

The Faerie Queene came forth from the brain of Spenser, and Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher with joy drew overflowing vessels from 
the wells of song. Sir Philip Sidney, the scholar, poet, and soldier, of 
AERA it was said, ‘‘ He walked ’mid incense and flowers from his cradle 
to his 
Europe. Amid thém all, and fellow with all, Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
enthusiastic soldier and politician, in the pauses of his career dreamed of 
the founding of peaceftl homes and the building of busy cities in the 
shadowy forests and by therivers of the yet unknown and undiscovered 
Virginia—truly the noblest dream of them all. 

Uncorrupted by the bigotry and unstained by the vices of his time, 
his lofty and chivalrous soul was filled with generous conceptions of 
the true glory which might be attained by the establishment of new 
commonwealths. A soldier, admiral, accomplished scholar, historian, 
poet, statesman, and Christian gentleman, he was the English Bayard; 
and there is not a generous man or woman of our race who does not 
contemplate his character with admiration and his brave and melan- 
choly death with sorrow. 

This beneficent dream resulted in a scheme of discovery and coloniza- 
tion of that unexplored portion of our North American coast lying be- 
tween Florida and Newfoundland. Obtaining letter’ patent from 
Queen Elizabeth on the 25th of March, 1584, and in the sixth year of 
her reign, authorizing him to search for, discover, and occupy any coun- 
tries in America not already in the possession of any Christian prince 
or people, Raleigh fitted out an expedition at his own expense and 
dispatched it on its voyage in the following month. It consisted of 
two small barks of so light a tonnage as would now be thought unsafe 
for our coasting trade, the larger not exceeding one hundred and 
forty tons burden. As Queen Elizabeth refused to permit him to ac- 
company his expedition, it sailed under the command of Captains Am- 
adas and Barlow. A narrative of their voyage and proceedings, which 
is given by the historian Hakluyt, tells the simple story of the dis- 
«overy of our country. 

The 27 day of Aprill,in the yeere of o 
West of England. with two DAEA well Arcee pl sib ae Bhat Beg atone 
äng received our lastand perfect directions by your letters, confirming the former 
instructions and commandments delivered by yourselfe at our leaving the river 
-of Thames. 

Having touched at the Canaries on the 10th of May, and made the 
islands of the West Indies on the 10th of June, where remaining some 
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grave,” was then delighting with his genius half the courts of | 8004y 


days to ‘‘refresh themselves with sweet water and fresh victuall,’’ 
they continued their voyage toward our coast, as the narration runs: 


The second of July, we found shole water, wher we smelt so sweet and so 
strong a smel, as if we had bene in the midst ofsome delicate garden aboundin, 
with all kinde of odoriferous flowers, by which we were assured that the lan 
could not be farre distant; and keeping good watch and bearing but slacke saile, 
the fourth of the same moneth we arrived upon the coast, which we supposed to 
be a continent and firme lande, and we sayled along the same a hundred and - 
twentie English miles before we could finde any entrance or river issuing into 
the sea. first that appeared to us, we entred, though not without some dif- 
ficultie, and cast anker about three harquebuz-shot within the hayen’s mouth 
on the left hand of the same: after thankes given to God for our safe arrival 
thither, we manned our boats, and went to view the land next adioinyng, and 
“totake possessios of thesame, in the rightof the Queenes most excellent majes- 
tie, as rightfull queene, and princess of the same, and after, delivered the same 
over to your use, according to her Maiestiesgrant and letters-patents, under her 
highnesse great seale. Which being performed according to the ceremonies 
used in such enterp’ we viewed the land about us, being, whereas we first 
landed, very sandie and low towards the waters side, but so full of grapes as the 
very beating and surge of the sea overflowed them, of which we found such plen- 
tie, as well there as in all places else, both on the sand and on the greene soil on 
the hils, as in the plaines, as well on every little shrubbe, as also climing to- 
wardes the tops of high cedars, that I think in all the world the like abundance 
is not to be found; and myselfe having seene those parts of Europe that most 
abound, find such difference as were incredible to be written. 

We from the Seaside to the toppes of those hilles next adioyning, 
being but of meane higth, and from thence wee behelde the Sea on both sides to 
the North, and to the South, finding noende any of both wous: This lande lays 
stretching it selfe to the West, which after wee found to but an island of 
twentie miles long, and not above sixe miles broade. Under the banke or hill 
whereon we e, we behelde the valleyes os with ly Cedar 
trees,and having d our harquebuz-shot, such a flocke of Cranes (the 
most part white) arose under us, with such a ery redoubled by many ecchoes as 
if an armie of men had showted all together. 

This Island had many goodly woodes full of Deere, Conies, Hares and Fowle, 
even in the middest of Summer in incredible abundance. The woodes are not 
such as you finde in Bohemia, Muscovia, or Here barren and fruitles, but the 
highest and reddest Cedars of the world, farre bettering the Cedars of the Acores, 
of the Indies, or Lybanus, Pynes, Sores, hras, the Lentisk, or the tree 
that beareth the Masticke, the tree t beareth the vine of blacke Sinamon, of 
which Master Winter brought from the streights of Magellan, and many other 
of excellent smell and qualitie. We remained ide this Island two whole dayes 
before we saw any people of the Country; the third day we espied one small boate 
ne vowiras us having in it three persons; this came to the Island, 
foure harquebuz-shot from our shippes, and there two of the people remaining, 
the third came along the ahoreside toward us, and wee being then all within 
boord, he walked up and done upon the point of the land next unto us: then 
the Master and the Pilot of the Admiral], Simon Ferdinando, and the Cap- 
taine Philip Amadas, my selfe, and others rowed to the land, whose comming 
this fellow attended, never making any shewe of feare or doubt. 

And after he had spoken of many things not understood by us, we brought 
him with his owne good liking, aboord the ships, and gave him a shirt, a hat 
and some other things, and made him taste of our wine,and our meat, which 
he liked very wel: and after having viewed both barkes, he departed, and went 
to his owne boat againe, which hee had left in a little cove orcreek adioyning: 
as soone as hee was two bow shoot into the water, he fell to fishing, and in less 
than halfe an houre, he had laden his boate as deepe, as it could swim, with 
which he came againe to the point of the lande, an there he divided his fish 
into two parts, pointing one part to the ship and the othgr to the pinnesse: which, 
after be (as much as he might) requited the former benefites received, de- 
parted out of our sight. 

This was ‘the beginning of our national history, These few sentences 
contain the genesis of the mightiest revelation of modern times. The 
reports taken back by this expedition excited the imagination of 
all England. Much encouraged, Raleigh procured an act of Parlia- 
ment confirming his title to the country which he had discovered and 
which he had named Virginia, and immediately fitted oat another ex- 
pedition to take permanent possession. This expedition consisted of 
three vessels, under the command of his illustrious kinsman, Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville, and a hundred and eight persons, under the governor- 
ship of Ralph Lane. 

How this colony on Roanoke after many struggles became disheart- 
ened and returned home with Sir Francis Drake’s fleet; how the supply- 
ship which was sent by Raleigh to the help of Lane reached Roanoke 
just after the colony had left; how still another colony arrived under 
the convoy of Grenville and was left at Roanoke under the governor- 
ship of John White, in which company appeared for the ; time 
women and children, and how was there born the first child of our race 
on this continent, Virginia Dare; how, after many hardships, White 
went back to England after help, and how after the ships were fitted 
out for that purpose they were impressed for service against the great 
Armada, and it was not until 1590 that White again returned to Roa- 
noke to look for his colony, in which he had left his wife and daughter 
and his American-born granddaughter, and found no trace or vestige 
of any—all that is written in the story of Raleigh’s ill-fated attempts 
to fulfill his noble dream of planting acommonwealth in the New World. 
He had spent a sum equal to a million of our money, almost ing 
himself in the effort, and saw it turn to dust and ashes before his eyes, 
the sad precursor of the clouds and darkness amid which his own sun 
was soon to set under the cowardly treachery and damnable injustice 
of a prince who was signally unworthy to rule an honorable people. 
‘And yet he had not failed. He had indeed builded wiser and better 
than he knew. The results of his labors justify the high opinion of 
his genius which mankind have universally aceorded him, and he takes 
rank as one of the noblest and greatest men of a remarkably great age. 

Virginia, the virgin land of his poetic fancy was settled, by other 
hands than his, itis true, but in pursuance of his designs, in consequence 
of his discoveries, in the track marked out by his genius, and by his 
own countrymen. Three great Commonwealths,.instead of one, shore 
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upon the waters which his ships explored; more than five millions of 
people, chiefly descended from the British Isles, dwell there in happi- 
ness and prosperity; for, so far as restless and imperfect human nature 
will permit, the promises of this y land to those newcomers have 
been fully realized to their more fortunate successors. The luxuriant 
flora, the fruitful vines, and the sweet-scented stately forests still be- 
deck the land, save where they have given place to fields and home- 
steads, and in all of them, on mountains and plains and streams and 
seas which he never saw, his name is honored and he is claimed as their 
founder. The ‘‘City of Raleigh’’ which he chartered for his capital, 
on surf-beaten Roanoke, is perpetuated as the beauteous capital of the 
State of North Carolina, and many towns and counties bear his name 
elsewhere among us. 

And now, Mr. President, I am here to-day to ask this small appro- 
priation, in order to do honor to this remarkable event and this most 
illustrious man. I refuse to consider it as something to be done for 
North Carolina alone—though I believe no similar request has ever be- 
fore been made on her behalf—for there are three States most nearly 
interested therein, and the widening circle embraces the whole land. 
It so happens, however, that the locality to be commemorated is in 
North Carolina. In her name, always so modest in self-assertion, yet 
ever so faithful to duty, I ask of Senators the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. An English historian has well said that no spot in Britain can 
be so sacred to Englishmen as that which first felt the tread of English 
feet. Have we not all a similar reverence for the spot which felt the 
primal footsteps of our American glory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wison in the chair). What ac- 
tion does the Senator desire to take with regard to the joint resolution? 

Mr. VANCE. The resolution is before the Senate, and I ask a vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to hear it read at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has this resolution been referred to any committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been referred to a com- 
mittee. It was read twice and laid on the table, and has been called 
up this morning. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think that in pursuance of the rule in all sifch 
cases, without exception so far as I know, the resolution ought to be 
referred to the Joint Committee on the Library, so that we may have 
some report and some information on which to base ouraction. I have 
no doubt the object is entirely worthy and meritorious, but I am un- 
willing to establish the precedent of voting lange sums of money for the 
commemoration either of men or of events without the report of a com- 
mittee on the subject. Is to the Senator from North Carolina 
that he ask the reference of this joint resolution to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose under the rule I shall be compelled to do 
so if there is any objection made to the immediate adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the joint resolution be referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas moves that 
the joint resolution be referred to the Committee on the Library. The 
question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business 
of yesterday, being the shipping bill. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Before that vote is taken I should like to call up 
Order of Business 296. It will be remembered that we had it under 
discussion, and just as we were about coming toa vote the morning hour 
expired and subsequent to that for several days special orders inter- 
vened. I shall be away to-morrow unavoidably, and I should be very 
glad to have a vote on the bill. I do not propose to discuss it, and I 
think nobody else will; I hope not at any rate. With the consent of 
the Senator from Maine I should be glad to have that taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his motion? ; 

Mr. FRYE. If it is only for a vote; but if there is to be any dis- 
cussion, then I should not feel like doing it. 

Mr. HAMPTON. If thereis discussion, I shall not press it. I sim- 
ply ask that it may keep its place on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his motion ? 

Mr. CONGER. I was not able to hear what the proposition was. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Maine[ Mr. FRYE] 


has moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business of yesterday, being the shipping bill, pending which the 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hampton] has appealed to the Sen- 
ator from Maine to withdraw his motion in order that the bill for the 
relief of the trustees of Isaac R. Trimble be taken up for considera- 


tion. Does the Senator from Maine withdraw his motion? 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from South Carolina has stated that there 
will be no discussion whatever, only a vote. 

Mr. CONGER. I can not quite see by what authority that state- 
ment is made. 

Mr. HAMPTON. The Senator from Maine is mistaken in saying 
that I said there would be no discussion. 

Mr. FRYE. It was my statement that I would yield if there was 
no discussion. 

Mr. CONGER. If I remember right, that matter was under discus- 
sion and I was left with remarks unfinished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his motion? 

Mr. FRYE. Under the circumstances I can not. 

Mr. CONGER. I shall wish to be heard further on that bill. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Iask consent then that the Trimble bill retain 
its place on the Calendar until my return, without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine, pending which the Senator from South Caroling 
asks unanimous consent that the Trimble bill retain its place on the 
Calendar under Rule VIII until.the return of the Senator from South 
Carolina. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senator from Maine moves that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the shipping bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2228) to remove 
certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage the 
American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair overruling the point of order made by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] stand as the judgment of the Senate, on 
the appeal of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]? 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, if I may be allowed, I wish to withdraw 
the appeal although the yeas and nays have been ordered upon it. I 
suppose it can be done by unanimous consent. ButI desire to state the 
reason why I do withdraw theappeal. It is because the Senate has de- 
clared by agreeing to the Journal of Thursday last that the motion as 
presented was not for a conference on the di ing votes between the 
two Houses as I thought it was and as I thought the Senator from Maine 
made it; and that being the case, I do not care to prosecute the appeal 
any further. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The Chair did not understand 
whether the Senator from Kentucky made any suggestion. 

Mr. BECK. I said I would withdraw the appeal, the record having 
been read and approved. I think on examination that there is no mat- 
ter to be conferred about, as the record stands. I think the conference 
can not confer on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses when there 
is in fact no disagreement, A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asks, 
leave to withdraw his appeal from the decision of the Chair. Before 
putting the question the Chair will state to the Senator from Kentucky 
in reference to the remarks made the other evening in relation to the 
precedent of 1879 that the Chair has the RECORD here which shows 
that the point did not pass sub silentio, but it was discussed, and the 
decision of the Chair that the motion for a conference was in order was 
acquiesced in. The Senator from Kentucky now asks leave to withdraw 
his appeal. Is there objection? The Chair hears no objection and 
the appeal is withdrawn. The question ison agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BAYARD. The question now is upon con in the motion 
of the honorable Senator from Maine that a committee of conference 
be appointed, by the Chair I suppose, in respect of the bill in relation 
to shipping, and the amendments which have been made thereto by 
the Senate, It seems tome that whetherit be strictly in order to move 
for a conference the very instant that one House has amended a propo- 
sition of the other House, and before the amendment has been sub- 
mitted for the purpose of concurrence or rejection to the other, will lead 
to this result, one that I think is to be deprecated, a practice of legis- 
lation through committees of conference rather than through the deliber- 
ations of the respective bodies. 

Mr. President, these two Houses of Congress are well termed a de- 
liberative assembly, and the weight of their action and the wisdom of 
their action depends upon the character of the deliberation which shall 

e the adoption of measures. Therefore any system which shall 
substitute discussions in committees of conference, which are necessarily 
confidential and conversational between a very limited body of con- 
ferees, usually three representing each House—any system that shall sub- 
stitute the consultations and the conversations of six men for the delib- 
erations of the two Houses at large is not in my judgment a thing that 
is to be desired. 

The Chair, in response to an inquiry from me as to whether there had 
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been in the practice of this body a precedent for asking a committee of 
conference in advance of the submission of amendments which might 
give rise to varieus expressions of opinion between the two Houses, read 
a precedent which seems to me scarcely to meet the present case. The 
case read from the Chair was the case of an appropriation bill passed, as 
is customary, ix the very last hours of a session, and with buta limited 
time prior to our final adjournment. Appropriation bills are not bills 
of general legislation; they are simply for providing amounts of money 
to execute existing laws; and the differences of opinion between the two 
Houses resolve themselves actually in such cases into a mere question 
of the assessment of amounts. Therefore when we had before us, asin 
the case read from the desk, an appropriation bill and a session ap- 
proaching midnight of Saturday, it was obviously, in the absence of any 
ebjection or discussion, a very reasonable facilitation of the public busi- 
ness to have the committee of conference pass over with the bill itself, 

in order that at a time when the session was to be measured by hours 
there should be no delay whatever in considering differences of opinion 
merely as to amounts, not as to the principle of the subject-matter or 
as to any general law. 

No such reason exists in the present case. There is ample time for 
discussion. The bill is important and affects important principles as 
well as important amounts. It is not worth while to describe what 
they are; the discussion is fresh in the mind of theSenate. Now, I 
would submit to the honorable Senator from Maine that this bill, 
with its amendments adopted by the Senate, had better go through the 
regular, orderly, deliberate forms of legislation as to the variant opin- 
ions of the two Houses. 

The formal language used in the appointment of this committee 
would show the necessity of a disagreement of votes between the two 
Houses before the committee of conference was called into operation. 
There has been no disagreement between the two Houses. The House 
of Representativessubmitted a proposition. The Senate have assented to 
nine-tenths of the proposition of the House, amending as to one particular 
by omitting a feature of the bill, and adding three or four more that 
never were before the Honse at all. What a mere perversion of terms, 
therefore, it is to speak of disagreeing votes where there has been no 
opportunity for the expression of disagreement ? 

say, then, that desiring to see this legislation become effectual and 
not desiring to see the powers of legislation merged in a single com- 
mittee, or transferred to committees of conference until the disagree- 
ment and the exact points of disagreement between the two Houses 
have been made known to each other, I hope the Senator from Maine 
will not ask for his committee of conference now. 

I think the whole system of legislation through committees of con- 
ference is to be discouraged. It isthelastresort. Non constat that the 
House of Representatives will not accept and approve, if the oppor- 
tunity be given them, the amendments to the shipping bill ado by 
the Senate, but certainly these amendments ought to be deliberated 
upon by the House, and not their bare dissent from them anticipated 
and presumed, and presumed without authority. I shall regret to see 
this form adopted, because it presupposes what may not exist at all, an 
ultimate difference of opinion between the two branches of Congress. 
According to the current of practice of this body, according to the rea- 
soning given by the writers on parliamentary law, or the precedents 
rather, for the writers are not very numerous, but from the collection 
of precedents, mainly from the British system and from our own man- 
uals on this subject, it is time enough to ask for a committee of confer- 
ence when there has been a disagreement as to an amendment by the 
body proposing the committee. There has been no disagreement here; 
no expression of it yet; no means of ascertaining it. Iam very 
that in advance of a submission of an amendment for the consideration 
of the associate branch of the legislature there ought not to be the in- 
timation and the presumption that they are to differ from that which 
we have submitted as the opinion of the Senate. It will be time 
enough for this committee of conference when the House shall move, 
as they may move at once, to non-concur with the amendments of the 
Senate and to apply for a committee, 

I am right in saying that if the exception proves the rule, the rule 
of the Senate has not to ask for a committee of conference before 
the amendments of the Senate have been submitted for the judgment 
of their associate branch. The single precedent is the case of a billof 
appropriations in the very last hours of a session, when our time was 
so limited for the transaction of business before the legal expiration of 
the term, and surely that is no answer in a case like this. The facts 
ae case and the reason of the case do not apply. There is nosimi- 

ity. 

In the present case Iam sure that this bill ought to go back to the 
House with the Senate amendments and: be submitted for their action, 
for their deliberation, and that we ought not to anticipate the action 
or the judgment of the House by throwing the thing, not before the 
House, but into a committee of conference. We have had some speci- 
mens of legislation in committees of conference that I think were dan- 
gerous and very much to be reprehended. I refer especially to the 
tariff bill of last spring, in which the most unauthorized and the most 
unwarranted assumptions of power were indulged in by the committee 
of conference, changing the law, changing that upon which both Houses 


of Congress had expressed their agreement, and in many ways assum- 
ing to do that which had never met the deliberate assent of either 
branch of Congress. 

I am favorable to the passage of this bill, which passed the Senate’ ` 
with very little opposition; and I do not see here any reason for the ex- 
traordinary demand, for suchit is, for a committee of conference in ad- 
vance of the submission of the amendments of the Senate to the House 
of Representatives. I hopetherefore thatthe motion, if not withdrawn; 
will not be consented to by the Senate, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am certainly very desirous to 
have this bill passed; nor have I seen any indication in either House 
of any serious opposition to the bill, although there may be differences 
of opinion as to some of its details. I should be very glad to vote for 
this motion of the Senator from Maine to expedite the bill and give it 
an advantage in the other House; but according to my understanding 
of the laws of intercourse between the two Houses we can not give it 
that aid. If we did in that way give this bill an advantage, it would 
be setting a dangerous precedent which would come back hereafter to 
trouble us many times. 

The Constitution gives to each House the power to make its own rules 
to govern its own proceedings. There are at this time, I believe, no 
joint rules between the two Houses, though they usually exist; but for 
some reason or other lately they are not in force, not having been agreed 
to between the two Houses at this Congress. So the intercourse be- 
tween the two Houses rests simply upon the parliamentary law; and if 
any question should arise as to the intercourse between the two Houses 
we would naturally go to Jefferson’s Manual as the highest authority 
to settle the question. 

That being the case, I donot see how any advantage is derived to this 
bill by the passage of this motion and now asking a committee of con- 
ference. Naturally, if this bill were so sent to the House nothing 
would be considered in the House except action upon the request made 
for a committee of conference. That can not be so, however. If this 
bill goes back to the House with amendments which involve appropria- 
tions of money, especially in such large sums as are proposed by this 
bill, and properly proposed, it must necessarily go to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union inthe House. The Honsecan not, 
without a surrender of all its power and a transfer of its power toa 
committee of conference, take up the bill and agree to the conference 
until it has acted upon our amendments in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. Can it be said or supposed by any one that 
if this bill is sent to the House with these amendments, involving such 
large sums of money, they will pass on the bill simply by agreeing to 
our request for a conference? They can not send amendments which 
hayenever been read in the House to a committee of conference, If such 
a practice as that should be established it would be dangerous to the last 
degree. : 

I assume, therefore, as a matter of course, that the House, having the 
power over this bill, the moment it receives our message will send 
amendments to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
and what advantage, then, is given to this bill by having pending upon 
it a request from the Senate that up to that time is ignored? Would 
that request be considered in Committee of the Whole when the House 
were considering the amendments? I do not *ee how it could give any 
advantage whatever. The only advantage: + could be given to this 
bill by the adoption of this motion would be on the assumption that 
the House would act upon our request for a committee of conference 
and send to a committee of conference amendments which have never 
been read or considered by the House. Such a practice as that once 
adopted and ingrafted into the parliamentary law or the practice of 
the two Houses would be dangerous, as I said a moment ago, to the 
last degree. 

We have by our practice heretofore gradually extended the powers 
of committees of conference until now a proposition to send a bill to a 
committee of conference sometimes startles me when I remember what 
occurred in the committee of conference on the tariff bill last year. I 
feel that both Houses ought to make a stand on the attempt to transfer 
the entire legislative power of Congress to a committee of three mem- 
bers of each body, selected not according to any fixed rule, but selected 
probably according to the favor of the preshling officer or the chairman 
of the committee that framed the bill; so that in fact a committee 
selected by two men, one in each House, may frame and pass the most 
important legislation of Congress. 

Sir, I do not want to extend that practice. I have seen it abused. 
I do not desire to see it extended. I do not believe it will be done in 
this case. This is a bill in which I have no doubt a committee of con- 
ference could be formed in both Houses which would fully represent 
the judgment of the two Houses. But, sir, if it is done without send- 
ing these amendments to the Committee of the Whole in the House it 
would prevent the House from considering the most important branches 
of this important bill. Therefore I can not see any advantage to be de- 
rived from it, unless the House out of deference to the Senate, in the 
absence of all joint rules between the two bodies, should give to the 
request of the Senate an undue weight and importance and attach it as 
a privileged motion in all the stages of progress to this bill through the 
committee and in the House. 
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tent myself with saying that I do not believe in this kind of legislation. | of the other House, to repeal those two sections of the statute and do 


I do not believe that this is a wise proposition and I shall therefore re- 
luctantly vote against it. I believe myself that the Senator from Maine 
will not aid his bill by it. His bill will go through although many 
other bills may fail, this being a House bill and having been considered 
‘by the House, so that there is no great opposition to it there, and having 
‘been considered by the Senate and amended in good faith without any 
‘extraneous matter put upon it. In some way or other the House ac- 
‘cording to its own rules will act on our amendments, and then a com- 
‘mittee of conference may in the ordinary course of legislation be ap- 
inted. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I suppose that the Senator from Ohio will 
give me the credit of being a friend to this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FRYE. And also accord to me some reasonable familiarity with 
the rulesof the House, having revised them all under the instruction of 
‘the committee myself and been a member of the Committee on Rules 
for some time. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire first to reply to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who says that one precedent has been found and that that applied 
to an appropriation bill in the very last days of the session, where it be- 
<ame necessary to resort to this unusual method. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the Senate Journal for the second session of the Forty-sec- 
ond Congress, page 850, May 27, 1872, where a bill for the purpose of 
revising, consolidating, and amending the statutes relating to the Post- 
Office Department—not an appropriation bill—was under consideration. 
It was House bill No: 1. It came from the House to the Senate. It 
was amended in the Senate, and having been passed by the Senate— 

On motion of Mr. Ramsey, 
Resolved, ‘That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the said bill, and ask 
a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

Ordered, _— the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Vice- 

Pree Vios President appointed Mr. Ramsey, Mr. Hamlin, and Mr. Casserly. 
Ordered, That the Secretary notify the House of Representatives thereof. 

Not an appropriation bill, not at the close of the session, but a bill 
consolidating the Post-Office laws, and under consideration May 27, 1872. 

I call the Senator’s attention to another precedent, June 7, 1872, the 
Senate having under consideration an appropriation bill termed the 
sundry civil bill. The Senate passed the bill, after having made cer- 
tain amendments, and— 

On motion by Mr. Cole, 
Resolved, That the Senate insist on its amendments to the said bill, and ask a 
conference with the House of my peep phe thereon. 

er Bre the conferees on part of the Senate be appointed by the Vice- 
Ps Vice-President appointed Mr. Cole, Mr. Epmunps, and Mr, Stevenson. 

Mr. BAYARD. How long before the adjournment was this motion ? 

Mr. FRYE. This last one? I do not know. 

Mr. BECK. I believe only one day before. 

Mr. FRYE. I do not know how long before, but the one that I read 
about the other bill was long before the adjournment. As to the other 
precedent cited by the Presiding Officer, on which discussion the 
question of time was not an element in that discussion at all, and such 
Senators as ANTHONY, of Rhode Island, and Blaine, of Maine, cer- 
tainly two as good parliamentarians as there are in this country, both 
argued in favor of the proposition and it was adopted. Senator Thur- 
man raised the question, but did not argue againstit. Hesimply raised 
the question that it did not seem to him to be the usual parliamentary 
course, or something of that kind. 

Mr. BAYARD. That it was premature. 

Mr. FRYE. That it was premature, or something of that kind. I 
stated the other day that I knew of a great number of precedents in 
another place. 

Now. Mr. President, here is a very aportant bill, as important as 
any beforethis Congress. Itis the result of over four yearsof hard work; 
itis the result of a special committee spending some six months; it is the 
result of at least three or four regular standing committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House. It removes every burden existing by law that I 
know of from the m t marine. These committees have searched 
the statutes during all time to find why it was that our merchant 
marin? was crippled, and they have found every one of the statutes 
this bill repeals to be crippling that service, and without justice and 
without cause. In my judgment there is no difference of opinion as 
to every section of the bill in either House, except the question of ad- 
mitting foreign-built ships to American registry, and perhaps a question 
as to the nineteenth and twentieth sections, and as to them simply as 
to the one-dollar clause and the authorization of a contract to carry the 
mail 


Mr. President, I never have heard a Senator, I never have heard a 
member of the other House say that those two sections of the existing 
Jaw which provide for the seizure of ships and the carrying of the mails 
on them perforce ought not to be repealed. No Senator said so here on 
the floor. The whole question has been on the rest of the provisions 
contained in those two sections. Now, in my judgment there is no 
division of sentiment between the two Houses on anything in this bill 
except those two sections. So faras Iam concerned myself I am en- 


nothing more. 

Again, there is a fair chance to discuss the question of whether or 
not our American registry ought to be to the admission of foreign- 
built ships. Iadmitit. It is a fair field for argument, for honest dif- 
ference of opinion, for discussion. I recognize the proposition of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] as a pre-eminently fair and just 
one, provided we determine that a foreign-built ship shall be admitted 
to American registry. The House by a large yea-and-nay vote, con- 
tained in the RECORD, have determined in favor of the admitting of 
these ships to American register. I would not stand out a single mo- 
ment as the result of a conference, or the result of the action of the 
other House, against the proposition of the Senator from Alabama,and 
I do not believe that any friend of this bill would. 

Therefore it is entirely possible by an agreement of these two Houses 
to remove every single burden to-day subsisting by law on our mer- 
chant marine. And yet if the bill is sent to the other House without 
a request for a conference, if there is one single member who is opposed 
to any provision of the bill it goes under an iron rule to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union with one hundred and thirty- 
six bills on top of it and cannot be reached in nine months’ time. The 
bill is just as dead and I would just as lief the United States Senate to- 
day would indefinitely postpone it as to send it to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take its place at the foot of that Calendar. A bill at the 
foot of the Calendar under the House rules can only be taken up by a 
two-thirds vote or by unanimous consent, Thus instead ofa committee 
of conference, one man, one member objecting has the control absolute- 
ly of it unless two-thirds will vote on call to take it from its place and 
put it at the head.of the Calendar. So send the bill, as the Senator from 
ghia proposen who says he is friendly to it, to the House, and your bill 
is ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator whether he thinks it is right for 
the Senate of the United States to attempt by our action to the 
rules of the House of Representatives? If there are troubles in regard to 
their rules, is not that a question which they themselves must deter- 
mine and settle? And how, I ask him further, can this motion made 
here change the rules of the House? That is the point I want to getat. 

Mr. FRYE. If it was in the power of the United States Senate to 
change the rules of the House of Representatives by a trick I would not 
resort to the parliamentary trick to'do it. And here again I reply to 
the Senator from Delaware there is no power in the United States Sen- 
ate to take this bill away from the Committee of the Whole House. 
There is no power in a request for a committee of conference, there is 
no power by any parliamentary trick, by any skill of the most experi- 
enced parliamentarian in the Senate, to take this bill away from the 
Committee of the Whole House. There is no power by which you can 
deprive them of the right to consider every section of the bill in that 
committee. There is no power by which you can prevent them from 
agreeing to as many amendments as they please, refusing to agree toas 
many as they please, and there is no attempt on my part to do that, 
and I should stultify myself in the attempt to do it, because it is an 
absurdity on its face. 

There is an iron rule of the House of Representatives which says 
that any bill containing an appropriation directly or indirectly or any 
amendment made by the Senate to any House bill containing an appro- 
priation directly or indirectly shall first be considered in a Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and, sir, the United 
States Senate has not power enough to prevent that. So the Senator 
from Ohio has fears that are utterly groundless. This bill goes to the 
Speaker’s table, and there with it a request for a conference. It 
is idle to suppose that the House will not agree to a committee of con- 
ference asked by the Senate. They will do that; it never has been re- 
fused within my memory, and it will not be refused now, and with 
that request of the Senate it is taken from the Speaker's table, on mo- 
tion; it is read, and a point of order is made that it contains an appro- 
priation. It goes to the Committee of the Whole at once under the 
rules of the House, and then the House proceeds to consider it, concurs 
or refuses to concur, and when the House in Committee of the Whole 
has completed its action, then the result, if there is any disagreement, 
goes to that committee of conference which has been agreed upon; but 
your committee of conference—and I deal frankly with the Senator 
from Kentucky and with other Senators—your committee of conference 
agreed to by the House, as the ranged has a right to agree to it, car- 
ries the privilege into a Committee of the Whole House, and that priv- 
ilege is that a majority may move and take up from the Calendar at 
the foot of one hundred and thirty-six other bills that House bill 
amended by the Senate and proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. President, that is all there is in this; it is all there is in the 
proposition. You take an appropriation bill in the House, it goes to 
the Committee of the Whole under the rules. You take a bill raising 
revenue, it goes to the Committee of the Whole precisely as that goes 
to the Committee of the Whole, and either bill takes its place in its 
turn. But there is another rule of the House which extends a privi- 
lege to an appropriation bill and a privilege to a revenue bill. That 
privilege goes into the Committee of the Whole and accompanies those 
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bills, and a majority can take up an appropriation bill or a revenue 
bill any day and any hour in a Committeeof the Whole. This request 
for a conference complied with takes the place of that rule in the 
House, goes into the Committee of the Whole, goes there as a privi- 
lege, makes this a privilege, and will enable a majority to say that the 
bill shall not lie dead underone hundred and thirty-six other bills, and 
that it shall be taken up out of its order, discussed as amended, agreed 
to or disagreed to, and then when that Committee of the Whole haye 
reported it back to the House if there are any disagreements it simply 
goes to this committee of conference you have agreed upon. 

Now, what is the objection to that? What I have said answers the 
objections of the Senator from Ohio as to the legislation of a conference 
committee, it answers the objections of the Senator from Delaware on 
his propositions. Suppose the Senator from Ohio takes the ground that 
it will not have the effect I say it will, to make it privileged in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it has donenoharm. He ought not to fight that 
proposition, as a friend of the bill, because there is no harm init. Then, 
if a friend of the bill, whyshould he not consent to a proposition under 
which it is utterly impossible for the conference committee to legislate 
without first the Honse acting? ially why should he not consent 
to it when I ask him as a friend of the bill, if there is no harm in it at 
all, if it does not even extend a privilege? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. Beck and Mr. FRYE called for the yeas and nays; and they 
were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). On this proposition I am 
paired with the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. Mowat: 

Mr. HARRIS (when hisname was called), Upon this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER]. If he 
were here, he would vote ‘‘yea’’ and I should vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 
generally with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEn]. I do not 
know how he would vote. Ifhe were here, I should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the negative). I voted in- 
advertently. Iam paired with the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL], who is compelled to be absent to-day for the first time 
in twenty-nine years’ service in the Co of the United States. He 
would vote ‘‘ yea” and I should vote ‘‘ nay ’’ if he were present. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. SEWELL. I am paired on this question with my colleague 
[Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MAHoNE]. I understand that he would favor this 
proposition. I should vote ‘‘ nay’? if he were here. 

Mr. KENNA. My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. The Senator from Nevada would vote 
“yea” and my colleague would vote ‘‘ nay” if present. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. 
Greson ], with the understanding that I should vote on the shipping 
bill if I chose. I vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. FAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. 
ANTHONY J. 

Mr. FARLEY. On this question I am paired with my colleague 
[Mr. MILLER, of California], who is necessarily absent to-day and re- 
quested me to pair with him. 

Mr. GEORGE. On this bill and all questions I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. SABIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. My colleague would vote 
‘t yea” and the Senator from Delaware would vote “‘ nay.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—2s. 
Aldrich Dolph, Hill, Miller of N. ¥., 
Allison, Edmunds, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Brown, Frye, Ingalls, Palmer, 
Cameron of Wis. Garland, i Piumb, 
Conger, Gorman, Logan, Sawyer, 
Callom, Harrison, McMillan, Voorhees, 
Dawes Hawley, Manderson, Wilson. 

NAYS—I7. 
Bayard, Jackson, Ransom, Walker, 
Beck, Kenna, Sherman, Wiliams. 
Butler, Maxey, Slater, 
Coke. Pendleton, Vance, 
Hampton, Pugh, Vest. 

ABSENT—31. 

Anthony, Fair, Jones of Florida, Pike, 
Blair, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Piatt, 
Bowen, George, Lamar, Riddleberger, 
Call, Gibson, McPherson, Sabin, 
Camden, Groome, Mahone, Saulsbury. 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan,.« Van Wyck. 
Colquitt, Jonas, Morrill, 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How shall the conference committee 
be appointed? [‘‘ By the Chair,’’] If there be no objection it will be 
appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. FRYE, Mr. MILLER, of New York, and Mr. Vest were appointed. 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. On motion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
EEY ] there was a print made of the House bill asamended by the Sen- 
ate. That edition is nearly exhausted, and unfortunately it was not 
printed in any way to indicate the Senate amendments. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill as it now has passed the Senate may be 
printed, the Senate amendments being in italics. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unan- 
imous consent for an order that the House shipping bill with the Sen- 
ate amendments as proposed be reprinted for the use of the Senate. 
That order will be gntered if there be no objection. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

A bill (H. R. 3448) relating to police regulations in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 4652) for the relief of Saint Luke’s Protestant Epis- 
copal church, in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R. 2858) for the relief of John Connolly. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. DAWES. I move to proceed to the consideration of the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6092) making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 
partment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, the 
pending question being on the amendment of the Committee on Appro- 
priations as amended, to make lines 1083 and 1084 read: 

For support and education of Indian children of both sexes at industria® 
schools in Alaska, $25,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to call the attention of the Senator having 
charge of the bill to the fact that the Alaska bill containing an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for schools has passed the House, and I ask whether 
there should not be sometHing which would prevent a duplication of 
thissum? Twenty-five thousand dollars seems to meet the judgment 
of the Senate in regard to the amount to be used for the coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr. DAWES. When did the bill pass the other House? 

Mr. PLUMB. This morning; I have just received notice of it. I 
think we should not duplicate that appropriation. In that measure 
there is the same special direction given about the expenditure of the 
money which was made the subject of consideration in the Senate, and. 
I think that it ought to prevail, and not this proposition. 

Mr. DAWES. When the Alaska bill was before the Senate I urged 
that the $25,000 appropriated in that bill should be at least $40,000. 
I was met by the statement that the $25,000 appropriated then would 
be supplemented probably by the same amount in this appropriation 
bill, making the amount to be appropriated under both bills $50,000. I 
think that the amount adopted by the Senate in the pending amendment: 
is an amount which can be fairly and economically, and therefore wisely, 
expended in Alaska. I hope that the amendment as adopted yester- 
day will not be changed, notwithstanding that the Alaska bill has passed 
the other House. 

Mr. CONGER. I can not hear the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam happy to be informed that the Alaska bill has 
passed the House of Representatives, which contains an appropriation 
of $25,000 for educational purposes in Alaska. The Senator from Kan- 
sas now appeals to the friends of this amendment to modify it in view 
of that fact. Iwas speaking to that proposition of the Senator. Inmy 
opinion it should not be modified on thataccount. It should rather be 
retained and the effort to do something for the education of those In- 
dians should be made with earnestness and with effectiveness. If I sup- 
posed that a dollar of the appropriation would fail of accomplishing all 
that a dollar given that way could accomplish, I should feel very dif- 
ferently, but I do not think so; and therefore for one I should be very 
much opposed to any modification of the amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend the amendment by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That the sum of $25,000 shall be the total amount expended under 
To yaa come for the education of Indians in Alaska during the fiscal year 


Tt is now proposed by indirection to take advantage of the fact that 
a bill has heretofore passed the Senate giving thisamount, and todonble 
the amount. In the first place, I believe it will be conceded by any 
thoughtful person that there can not be practically $50,000 spent there 
this year under the existing machinery, and yet I suppose the Senator 
from Massachusetts would respond to that, ‘‘ Then it will not be spent.’? 
But that is not the way we appropriate money. We appropriate it ex- 
pecting that it will be spent if we appropriate it in any way, whether the 
necessity exists for its expenditure or not. I do not mean tostate that 
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very broadly, but there will be ways found of getting it outof the Treasury 
and getting it into Alaska, which is so far away that there will be prac- 
tically no supervision over the expenditure. Todump $50,000 out there 
this year, the first time the expenditure is begun for this purpose, is 
going to result in a misappropriation of money. 

If that is the method to be adopted in regard to these matters, then 

as a matter of course so far as I am concerned I propose to contend at 
every step against every item in the bill. I do not regard it as at all 
fair to those who have so far made some concessions on this point as 
against a very decided judgment as to the wisdom of the money to be 
expended. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas is not in order in this place 
until the pending amendment is disposed of. It is in a different part 
of the paragraph. It will be in order when the pending amendment 
of the committee is disposed of. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations as amended. 

Mr. CONGER. The amendment of the Senator from Kansas is not 
in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not yet in order, as it comes in 
at another place. When the pending question is disposed of, it will 
then be in order to move the amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. There is nothing in the remarks of the Senator from 
Kansas to affect the merits of the pending proposition. The Senate 
bill providing a civil government for Alaska makes an appropriation 
of $25,000 by which the Commissioner of Education shall make need- 
ful and proper provision for the education of the children of school age 
in the Territory of Alaska without reference to race. The object of 
that bill was to enable schools to be established for all classes of chil- 
dren, miners’ children, citizens’ children, soldiers’ children, if any were 
there, anybody living there, with no contribution, with no power to 
raise any money for school purposes even among the whitesthere. That 
is a distinct provision under a different department and for a different 

urpose. I hope the amendment as amended will be adopted. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not wish to ask the Senate to appropriate an un- 
reasonable sum. I want the Senator from Kansas to understand that 
I am not here because the House of Representatives may have acted 
upon another measure since we were here yesterday to ask to hold the 
Senate to $1 more than it is wise to expend. If the Senate does not 
believe that it is wise to undertake education in Alaska to the extent 
of $50,000 ($25,000 for general school purposes, the erection of school- 
houses, and the like, under the bill establishing a government for Alaska, 
and $25,000 under this bill), Ido not want the Senate to vote it. It 
is my judgment that it can be wisely expended. 

The Senator from Kansas seems to think that I am desirous of taking 
advantage in some way of those who are not willing to vote so much 
money for education. I could not do it if I was desirous of doing it. 
Ido not want a dollar appropriated for educational purposes in this bill 
that does not carry with it the judgmentof the Senate. This departure 
from old methods can be successful only as it is earnestly and sincerely 
sustained, and no spasmodic effort will be of the slightest service what- 
ever. If I differ with the Senator from Kansas in my convictions as to 
how much may be done in this new policy in reference to these people, 
my convictions are as earnest and as sincere as I am willing to accord 
to him that his are, and I have presented them to the Senate. Others 
have presented theirs to the Senate. It should be the judgment of the 
majority of the Senate, with which he and I should both of us be sat- 
isfied. 


I beg the Senator from Kansas to disabuse himself of any idea that I 
want to get out of those opposed to so large appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes any advantage under the circumstances. I want the 
judgment of the Senate upon this question. 

Mr. PLU I give notice that if this amendment is carried I shall 
move to reconsider the vote by which the other items.were put in. The 
appropriation, so far as it is contained in the bill, is the result of a com- 
promise. Ihave compromised with the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who has been very zealous in this regard, upon matters that I consider 
vital, just as vital as he does; and I have surrendered my conviction to 
him on this bill in the belief that the sums total that came in here 
would be all that would be asked for. If we are to pursue the other 
method and after having received what is regarded as extravagant by 
myself and some others, gentlemen are now to take advantage of the 
fact that a bill has passed the other House giving $25,000 more, then I 
pores to consider this matter denovo, and I do not propose to be bound 

y anything that has been done. 

This amount is simply something that has been found by the way 

_ during the debate. The whole amount that has been asked for has 

been $25,000. There has not been a suggestion, not a hint, that any 
more could be properly used or that more was desired, or anything of 
that kind. A bill haspassed the other House making an appropriation 
of $25,000. It is only fair to let it stand at that and let that be the 
total appropriation. It is not correct, as stated by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. ConGER], that the money is to be spent by different 
agencies, because the Alaska bill as it passed the Senate provided that 
it shouldbe spent under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
and not under the direction of the Commissioner of Education; and 


that appropriation is therefore to go through the same channels and to 
be devoted to the same purposes as the appropriation in this bill. 

I do not care about the amounts, but I have a conyiction which is 
abiding and which is based upon experience, as I think, satisfactory to 
my mind, and which is not controlled by any sentimental considera- 
tion, that this money is being misspentlargely. I do not speak of this 
for the purpose of reflecting upon any individual. As the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said himself yesterday, taking the words 
out of my mouth, for I was about to utter them, this whole system 

in the idea of holding Indian children as hostages. It was the 
foundation of the present Indian school system to get children away 
from their tribe into a school in order to keep them as bonds for the 
good behavior of their parents and other members of the tribe. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend from Kansas I suppose did not understand 
me as saying that. 

Mr PLUMB. No, I did not understand you as putting it so broadly 
as that. 

Mr. HOAR. I said, if the Senator will pardon me, that the expend- 
iture would be well warranted as an economical expenditure in the 
saving of Indian wars by the mere fact of the possession of these host- 
ages for the good conduct of the tribe ; but I did not say that was the 
reason for it, or that it began in that way, or that that ever had been a 
motive of anybody who voted for the expenditure. 

Mr. PLUMB. That was the beginning of the present system. It 
was ‘‘ cheaper to feed than to fight” was the way it formulated itself, 
and it has been carried on in that way. Education for practical pur- 

has been subordinated to that idea. We have got beyond that. 
However useful that might have been in its time, it is no longer neces- 
sary to consider that asin the situation at all. We are now to consider 
this question with reference to the uses to be made of education by the 
Indians and the results to be acquired. As I said before, no results 
practically have yet been reached. I am aware that we have entered 
to some extent upon a new field. I am not criticising wholly the 
present administration of things, because I do not know that some 
better results will not come, but I do know that so long as Congress is 
tolerant with the vices of the present system and so long as it is con- 
tent to empty money into the laps of the people who are now to spend 
it, without attaching conditions, or without making it understood that 
greater results are to be required than have heretofore been had, we 
shall go on in the present incompetent way without achieving anything 
as the result of the money that we have spent. 

What I have said refers largely to the entire management of the 
Indian system. There are items of appropriation in this bill that have 
been repeated, without the variation of a comma even, for twenty years, 
and I do not know but there are items that have been there for thirty 
years. The system has become indurated. The system of adminis- 
tration in connection with it is vicious. Two years ago, when I first 
had to do with the framing of amendments to the Indian appropriation 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] and myself found, as we thought, some 
errors that had been perpetuated from time to time, not only in language 
but in substance, and we sought to amend them in order to unify the 
administration of the Department, changing words in order to make 
the bill more harmonious, striking out provisions for collecting Indians 
that had been collected years before. When the bill as it was amended 
in committee went to the Indian Office, there came down an angry pro- 
test, protesting against every single word of change. They were not 
willing even that the item for collecting Indians should be stricken out 
notwithstanding the Indians had been collected from the reservations 
for ten years, and no more could be collected. 

In other words, in the direction where this system started the para- 
phernalia with which it was equipped is to be kept up, no matter 
whether the necessities exist or not. The administration of Indian af- 
fairs, as I said, has become indurated; it has become hide-bound to a 
very large extent. Itis not in the power of any one man, the Secretary 
of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs either, to relieve 
against it. We have at the head of the Indian Office now I think as 
good a man as could be there in many respects, a man for whom every 
one who knows him has the highest respect, a man of great ability, a 
man of perfect conscientiousness. We have a similarman as Secretary 
of the Interior. However these men come and these men go, but the 
institution itself of Indian administration goes on for ever and without 
change. The man who comes into an administration of that office, 
coming in by a tenure very slight, liable at any day to go out, certain 
not to stay longer than four years in any event, is not in a condition to 
make himself felt upon it; he can not do as he would. The men of 
whom I have spoken will be the quickest to acknowledge that that is 
the case. They deal with agencies that go on, that are independent of 
them to a very large extent, and which we to a certain extent have 
made more independent of them by providing substantially against their 
removal. The only way to get at this matter is by legislation. We 
have got to run a plowshare through the whole system; and among it 
all there is nothing that is worse and more calculated to do wrong to 
the Government and to do wrong to the Indian than the method in 
which education is carried on among them. It is not fitting them for 
self-support. As a result of all the millions of money we have spent, 
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it does. not yield to-day a handful of Indians who can support them- 
selves in competition with white people. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] in his very eloquent 
address yesterday spoke of the Indian children at Carlisle, of the num- 
ber of bed-quilts and the towels and table-cloths and all that sort of 
thing that they made; but he forgot to tell the Senate that notwith- 
standing all that it costs $175 a year for each one of those scholars. 
There is no credit whatever against that charge. All that they can do, 
however you may call it, results simply in saying that whatever they 
‘do costs five or six times as much as it does for anybody else to de it. 
It is like Mr. Greeley’s cabbages that he boasted of as being worth 
twenty-five cents in market, but which he reluctantly confessed cost 
him two dollars and a half to raise. So with everything that these 
Indians do, it is more expensive. It is ive supervision, expen- 
sive living, expensive schooling, and all of that carried on not with 
the expectation-(or certainly not with an expectation that is justified 
by the results) of putting these people in a condition to take care of 
themselves. The more we do of this, the greater is the necessity for 
us to continue. If this is to go on in this way unchecked, every year 
enlarging the appropriations without increasing the responsibility or 
without changing the , 80 far as I am concerned I propose to 
make all the opposition I can to it at every stage; and altogether I 
know the viciousness of it will appear more fully year by year. 

If this amendment shall be adopted, making the sum $25,000, I pro- 
pose to add the proviso I suggested, so as to let it be understood whether 
we are to do that which it has been confessed we can not wisely do, 
taking advantage of an accident merely in regard to the passage of an- 
other bill to double the amount that anybody heretofore has claimed as 
necessary. Thatissentimentrunmad. Itisa violation, I think, of all 
proper rules that ought to be observed in regard to the appropriation of 
money by legislation. 

Mr. DAW. I am not going over the argument in behalf of this 
system. I have a little personal matter with the Senator from Kansas, 
and then the Senate may dispose of it. The Senator from Kansas says 
that all these provisions for education are the result of a compromise 
in the Committee on Appropriations, of which I was a part, and com- 
plains that I have not stood by the arrangement there entered into; 
and in consequence of what he says is a departure by me he proposes 
to turn upon the whole bill. 

If the Senator from Kansas can point out one single thing in this bill 
in which I have not fairly and honestly and to the best of my ability 
represented the Committee on Appropriations, then I shall consent to 
his undoing all that has been done. I have stood by every provision 
in the bill precisely as it was reported from the committee with the ex- 
ception of the provision with reference to Alaska. It was known in 
the committee that I did not agree to that amendment. It was stated 
distinctly in the committee that I was at liberty to take any course in 
reference to that amendment which my judgment should dictate. As 
to anything else in the bill, whatever my private judgment has been, 
I have stood by the reportof the committee. I stated as well as I knew 
how the reasons why the committee had agreed to that provision in the 
bill, and then I stated what Isupposed the committee expected I would 
state—that my own judgment did not agree with that of the commit- 
tee in that respect. I made no motion to defeat the action of the com- 
mittee in that measure, I contented myself with the statement on the 
record of my opinion, The motion was made by some one else. I 
voted for it in accordance with whatI stated in the committee to be my 
own private judgment, which the committee said I was at liberty to 
assert in the Senate Chamber. 

Now, after the Senate has adopted an amendment on the motion of 
another Senator, the Senator from Kansas asks me to co-operate with 
him in undoing what the Senate has done, and because I have omitted, 
in conformity with my own private judgment, to co-operate with him 
in undoing what the Senate, not what the committee or what anybody 
on my motion has done, the bill is to encounter the hostility of the 
Senator from Kansas, and the responsibility is to be laid at my door. 
The Senator from Kansas is not quite just to me in that respect. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ifthe Senator will state that there has been any prop- 
osition, until he made it himself, to make the appropriation $50,000 
anywhere, in committee or elsewhere, then I shall admit that Iam mis- 
taken. If not, then I must insist that I was correct in saying that he 
was going beyond the understanding. 

Mr. DAWES. I have made no proposition to make the appropria- 
tion $50,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. You resist a proposition to limit it. 

Mr. DAWES. I have stated my own private judgment, which the 
committee told me I was at liberty to state, in conformity with the 
views and with the authority of the committee to do it. 

The Senator ought not to arraign me before the Senate on the charge 
that I have not fairly represented thecommittee. If there is any other 
member of the committee who is of opinion that I have not fairly pre- 
sented the bill before the Senate and as well as I could maintained its 
report, I am ready to withdraw from the further support and manage- 
ment of the bill; but I am not to take it from the Senator from Kansas 
unless there is some ground for it. Iam open to criticism. Iam ready 
to be criticised. I am ready to make acknowledgment whenever I de- 


part from the proprieties of my place here, or whenever I can be made 
to see that I have so departed. But I am not to be arraigned by the 
Senator from Kansas upon any such statement as he has made to-day, 
because he is laboring under a mistake when he makes it. 

As regards the pending amendment, itis the Senate’s amendment; it 
is not the committee’s amendment; it is not my amendment. Ifthe 
Senate shall, in view of what has been done in the other branch, con- 
clade to leave the appropriation at $15,000 or at $10,000, I shall be 
perfectly content. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, when I moved to make the appro- 
priation $25,000 instead of $10,000, I knew nothing about discussions 
in committee, or agreements in committee, or anything of that kind; 
nor are they usually brought in here to influence our votes. I know 
what the courtesies of the Senate are in that matter, and I am very 
sorry to find any little feeling between the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Kansas. But of course we are acting entirely 
upon our own discretion here, upon our judgment of what is best. I 
had heard more or less—— 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will excuse me, I do not understand 
that anybody has said that the Senator from Massachusetts has vio- 
lated any understanding with the committee. Iam simply relieving 
myself from any responsibility in regard to the bill, as I claim that I 
am. All I want to do is to justify myself. Iam now justified, as I 
said, in going back and attacking every item in the bill in regard to 
the subject; that is all. I donot care to justify the Senator from Mas- 
sachusettsor to attack him. Hecantakecare of himself. Iam simply 
saying that so far as I am now concerned I am freed from any obliga- 
tion to stand by any of the items in regard to this matter in the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator understand the arrangement of the 
committee to be that each one would stand by the bill provided the 
Senate stood by it? 

Mr. PLUMB. No, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. Then Iam not to be blamed if the Senate does not 
stand by the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I moved the amendment to make the appropriation 
$25,000 upon consideration, wholly independent of whatever the com- 
mittee might have discussed and thought within its own circle. I had 
heard something about this matter. Iwas aware that nothing had ever 
been done by this Government for education in Alaska, and I thought 
$25,000 was a very moderate sum indeed for the beginning, as the be- 
ginning of the system is more costly than its annual maintenance. 
There are school-houses to be built; there are apparatus, and books, and 
various things to be conveyed to that Territory; teachers to be trans- 

, &c.; all that which is necessary to start a school. Suppose 
25,000 would start schools for 2,000 pupils this year; less than $25,000 
of course would run them next year. I think myself that the whole 
$50,000 would be none too much. I will say to the Senator from Kansas 
that it was discussed here; the question was asked whether it was pos- 
sible for us to make it $50,000, and for a time I thought we could, until 
I noticed that the recommendation of the President and Secretary of the 
Interior for $50,000 was the last year’s recommendation; and they esti- 
mated this year for but $25,000, I suppose with the idea that they could 
get only that. I know the friends of education there believe that they 
can very wisely expend the $50,000. It is not a very large sum when 
you consider a. people of 25,000, with a school population of not less 
than 4,000 or 5,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Thirty thousand is the population. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Thirty thousand isthe population, theSenator from 
Indiana informs me. That would aeo a school population of 5,000 or 
6,000. That is not a large appropriation when you reflect that we have 
done absolutely nothing for them. We have the foundations to lay. 
Besides, this clause in the appropriation bill proposes to give this sum 
for industrial schools, and of the wisdom of that general policy I be- 
lieve no one has a doubt. 

Of course nobody wishes to take any such judgment, to take any spe- 
cial advantage of the very happy fact that the bill for the government 
of Alaska, to the great credit of this Congress and the country, is finally 
passed; but I shall be very glad to havethis appropriation of $25,000 
stand asit is. If it can not, in the judgment of the Senate, wisely 
stand at $25,000, then I hope certainly it may notall be wipedout. In- 
dustrial schools should be commenced there. For myself I shall vote 
against any change in the item, and certainly against defeating it 
entirel 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. INGALLS. I wish the Senator from Indiana would allow me 
for a moment to make an inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. INGALLS. This subject is not quite clear to me, and I wish 
either the Senator from Indiana or my coll e would be more ex- 
plicit. I have an indistinct recollection generally that the bill for the 
government of Alaska so called contained some provision for educa- 
tional purposes. Was that a definite annual appropriation, to be con- 
tinued from year to year? 

Mr. PLUMB. No; it was just an appropriation of $25,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will allow me I will read that sec- 
tion of the bill. 
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Mr. INGALLS. I shall be glad to be advised on that subject, for I 
did not suppose yesterday that it was intended by the vote on this 
amendment to double the appropriation already made. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is section 13 of the bill providing a civil gov- 
ernment for Alaska, and upon the reported passage of which I congrat- 
ulate the country, as it has removed a very long standing reproach 
against our Government. The section reads as follows: 

Sec. 13. That th f the Interior shall make needful and 
visions for the P RSET E ine children ‘of sobool aes in the Territory of Mi laste ag 
withoutreference to race, until such time as permanent provisions shall be made 
for the same; and the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 


Mr. ALLISON. How is it to be expended? 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘‘The Secretary of the Interior shall make pro- 
vision.” It is put under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the number of the bill? , 

Mr. HARRISON. Itis Senate bill No. 153. I have read the sec- 
tion of the bill as it was reported to the Committee of the Whole of the 
other House. I will remind the Senate that this section 13 was moved 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] as a substitute for sections 
13 and 14 as they were reported by the Committee on Territories of the 
Senate. Those two sections in the bill as it came from the committee, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Kansas, as he will recollect, seemed 
to provide for the inauguration of a school system. They provided for 
the detail of some teacher to act as a superintendent or supervisor of 
the schools of the Territory of Alaska. The criticism was made by the 
Senator from Kansas that it contemplated too much of a scheme, and 
it was upon his motion and from his hand that this section 13 in the 
bill as it stands now was substituted for sections 13 and 14 of the bill 
as it came from the committee. 

I had occasion the other day to call attention to the debate that took 
place at that time. Several Senators (and that was the expression, so 
far as we had any) criticised the bill because the appropriation pro- 
vided in it was too meager. Thesum of $40,000 was suggested by sev- 
eral Senators, and the Committee on Territories was criticised for hay- 
ing misjudged the liberality of the Senate with reference to the duty of 
the Government to provide education in Alaska. My response at that 
time was that we had reported as muchas we supposed theSenate would 
in that form adopt. It was then suggested, and no one met the sug- 
gestion by any counter suggestion, that there would be an additional 
appropriation in the Indian appropriation bill when that came to be re- 


ported. 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not hear it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That will appear by reference, I think, to the de- 
bates, and certainly Senators about me will recollect that that suggestion 
was made, whether in a form to go into the RECORD or not. So it 
was certainly in my contemplation, and operated upon me as a reason 
why I did not accept the suggestion and move a larger appropriation 
in that bill, that an additional appropriation would be made in the bill 
containing the appropriations for the Indian service. 

As I said the other day with reference to the boarding-schools which 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] and other Senators have described 
as the only suitable and effective way of imparting education, involv- 
ing as it does the separation of the children from the homes of their 
parents, it is here provided that the boarding-schools which are to be 
erected under another provision of the bill shall not exceed in cost 
$15,000. I do not contemplate that such a large limit as that would 
need to be reached in the construction of the boarding and industrial 
school-houses in the Territory of Alaska; but if in that vast Territory, 
with its enormous stretch of seacoast and island-coast, only five were 
built, and the cost were only $5,000 apiece, it would absorb the appro- 
priation contained in the pending bill. In inaugurating a system of 
education in that vast Territory of 580,000 square miles, though of 
course the system will extend over a very small part of the great area, 
as it will be chiefly if not exclusively along the coast or along the river 
Yukon, is it too great a thing that the Government after all these years 
of neglect should contemplate the erection in Alaska of five such school- 
houses? Ido not thinkso. I think it would be illiberal and parsi- 
monious to contemplate less than that. If our contemplations or pur- 

are so limited, the appropriation which is proposed in this bill 

would be entirely consumed in that pu’ , and we should have the 

propriation of $25,000 contained in the Alaska bill to be expended in 
the maintenance. of those schools. 

While when the motion was made toamend the pending bill so as to 
increase the appropriation to $25,000 it was not certain, indeed it seemed 
to be improbable, that we should get the benefit of the appropriation 
contained in the Alaska bill proper, yet now that we are to have that 
there is no reason for reducing this appropriation. On the other hand, 
as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAwLEY ] has explained, the 
motion would have been subject to a point of order if it had contem- 
plated more than $25,000 in the pending bill. ` 

It seems to me, therefore, in view ofthe history of that Territory, the 
necessity of the appropriation, and the fact that it is a start, and that 
it involves expenditures which will not need to be duplicated the sec- 
ond year, instead of starting with a smaller appropriation there is a de- 
mand for a larger one the first year to supply that school outfit which 
being once supplied wiil not need to be repeated. Fi 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. At the end of line 1084 I move to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That the sum of $25,000 shall be the total amount expended under 
opt ea for the education of Indians in Alaska during the fiscal year 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Although this is technically an 
amendment of the text, the Chair thinks, as it relates in substance to 
the amendment of the committee, it isin order to propose it now. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know exactly how to speak about the 
action of the other House without trespassing on the rules, but we have 
from the House an appropriation of $40,000 now. By sending an 
appropriation which contains $15,000 before it was touched by the 
committee, and by the concurrence in the passage of the bill for the 
government of Alaska, which contains a distinct $25,000, we have the 
will of the other legislative body in regard to the amount of these 
appropriations. I myself am of the opinion that $50,000 can be wisely 
expended, but I am willing, if compromise is the order of the day, to 
agree on the sum of $40,000 and have this $25,000 made $15,000, and 
then that $15,000 with the $25,000 in the bill for the government of 
Alaska makes a gross amount of $40,000. 

Mr. CONGER. I would rather take $50,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Sowould I. My mal preference is to let the 
$50,000 remain as it is, butI am certainly opposed to making the whole 
now $25,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ido not think there is anything at all in what the 
Senator from Connecticut says about the action of the House. If the 
House had been considering the Alaska bill as an original proposition, 
no doubt they would have amended it in a great many particulars. 
They passed it now as a matter of urgency as it came from the Senate, 
i ive of whether the House concurred in every provision or not. 
No debate has been had upon it of consequence. I venture to say there 
has not been a single word uttered about that provision, and the atten- 
tion of the House has not been called to the fact directly that $15,000 
for this purpose was contained in this bill. It simply has gone with- 
out any attention being called to it whatever, and it is not the deliber- 
ate judgment of the House that $40,000 should be appropriated for 
this purpose; on the contrary the item which the House did vote upon 
with intent was $15,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must remind Senators 
again that the Chair thinks it is not in order to comment upon pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am commenting on what the Senator from Connecti- 
cut said about the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. INGALLS. It seems to me this is a rather important matter; 
and under the ruling of the Chair is rere T great embarrassment. 
I understand the rule to be, and thisis upon the suggestion of the Chair, 
that it is not in order to refer to the particular votes or majorities by 
which any measure has passed the House, or to anything that was said 
in the House when a measure was pending, but I respectfully dissent 
from the opinion so frequently expressed by the Chair, that itis not in 
order to refer to anything that has been done in the Hause of Represent- 
atives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wishes to be correctly 
understood in what he said. He has not Jaid down any rule so broad 
as that named by the Senator from Kansas. The Chair finds it in the 
parliamentary rules under which the Senate proceeds, that it is not in 
order for members of either House to refer to or comment upon the pro- 
ceedings that have proceeded in the other House at the same session; 
but they may refer to what has t i in former Congresses. In 
this particular instance the Senate has yet no official information that 
the measure which has been sent from the Senate has passed the House 
of Representatives. It is only the desire of the Chair to administer the 
rules in such way as to preserve the harmony that ought to exist be- 
tween the two Houses, and hence to enable the business to be carried 
on in a satisfactory way. It is not at all pleasant for the Chair to re- 
mind Senators of these provisions in the rules between the two Houses. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I confined myself very carefully in what I said to 
stating what the House had done, supposing that was quite a harmless 
subject of reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair in reply to that would 

that another Senator may rise, if he has a right to do so, and 
comment on the observations of the Senator from Connecticut and pro- 
ceed to answer his argument by being obliged to refer to the reasons 
why the House did or why it did not do so and so; and the debate was 
taking that turn when the Chair interrupted the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I submit nevertheless that I might be right and 
the other Senator might be wrong if he went into the details of the pro- 
ceedings of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suppose I can refer to this bill which the House has 

I now refer to this bill. The House has passed this bill because 
it has come here from the House, an appropriation bill. The House 


1884. 
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did have under consideration a provision contained in line 1083, pro- 
viding a fund for the support and education of Indian children in in- 
dustrial schools in Alaska. They appropriated for that purpose, as far 
as they could, $15,000. That was done in face of the fact that the 
Secretary of the Interior had recommended $25,000. There was an 
issue, there was a controversy, and the House decided it in favor of 
$15,000 as against $25,000, and I take it that the decision in favor of 
$15,000 was not only against $25,000 but also against any larger sum. 

So far as that matter is concerned, therefore, it seems to me that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut that we should take the 
two sums, because by the method I have spoken of the House has 

two bills, one which becomes a law by the act of the House, and 

the other which it has sent here; that the action of the House in passing 
the appropriation bill is that which should govern in regard to what 
the House intended to do. I say if the action of the House is to have 
any effect at all, it isin favor of $15,000 and not of $50,000 nor of 
$40,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 1084 it is proposed to add: 


Provided, That the sum of $25,000 shall be the total amount expended under 
ei enacopeietions for the education of Indians in Alaska during the fiscal year 


Mr. HOAR. What has become of the amendment which was pend- 
ing before this was moved ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It wasagreedto. The amendment 
of the committee as amended increasing the sum to $25,000 and in- 
serting the words ‘‘of both sexes” has been agreed to. The question 
now is on agreeing to the proviso moved by the Senator from Kansas 
iMr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. PLUMB called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when Mr. CAMDEN’s name was called). My col- 
ja n CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. CONGER (when his name was called). Sincé I made the an- 
nouncement on a previous vote that I was paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Grsson] I find that he is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. During the absence of both that relieves 
me, and I vote ‘‘ nay.’’ 

Mr. FAIR (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California] on political questions, but I am 
satisfied that if here he would vote the same way I do on this amend- 
ment; therefore I shall vote “* yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HARRIS], who is necessarily absent, is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BOWEN], but I am advised that 
if he were here he would vote ‘‘ nay;’’ therefore I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] on questions generally. I donot 
know how he would vote if present. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired With 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. I do not know how he 
would vote on this question. 

The roli-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 9, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—9. 

Cockrell, Ingalls, Maxey, Slater, 
Coke, Kenna, Pugh, Walker. 
Fariey, 

NAYS—2%. 
Allison Dolph, Jackson, Mitchell, 
Blair, Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Palmer, 
Call, Frye, A Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison. M Nan, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Manderson, Voorhees, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Williams. 

ABSENT—43. 
Aldrich, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Anthony, Garland, ar, som, 
Bayard, George, Lapham, Riddieberger, 
Beck, Gibson, McPherson, Sabin, 
Bowen, Gorman, Mahone, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Groome, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Butler, Hale, Morgan, Vance, 
den, Hampton, Morrill, Van Wyck, 

Cameron of Pa., Harria. Pendleton, 
Colquitt, Hill, Pike, Wilson. 
Callom, Jonas, Platt, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

„The Secretary called the roll, and 43 Senators answered to their 
names. 


There is no quorum voting. 


During the roll-call, 

Mr. GEORGE said: Mr. President, I did riot vote on the last roll-call 
because I was paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It appears from the roll-call that 43 
Senators are present—more than a quorum. The question recurs on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 


Mr. PLUMB. Let my amendment be read. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
I am paired with the Sen- 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). 
tion with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON]. 
would vote ‘‘nay,’’ and therefore I vote ‘‘nay.”’ 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. Ido notknow 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment proposed by Mr. PLUMB. 

Mr. FAIR (when his name was called). 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

I am paired with the 

Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called), Iam paired on this ques- 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEN], but I am advised he 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
how he would vote on this question. It would give me great pleasure 
to vote ‘‘yea,’’? but I withdraw my vote. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn. 
` The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 30; as follows: 
YEAS—10. 
Camden, Kenna, Pugh, Walker, 
Coke, Maxey, Slater, 
Ingalls, Plumb, Van Wyck, 
NAYS—30. 
Allison, Dawes, Hoar, wyer, 
Bayard Dolph, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 
Blair, Edmunds, sonni est, 
Butler, ye, McMillan, Voorhees, 
Call, land, Manderson, Wiliams, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Miller of N. Y., Wilson. 
Conger, Harrison, Mitchell, 
Cullom, Hawley, Palmer, 
ABSENT—36. 
Aldrich, Farley, Jonas, Pendleton, 
Anthony, George, Jones of Nevada, Pike, 
Beck, Gibson, Lamar, Platt, 
Bowen, Groome, Lapham, Ransom, 
Brown, Hale, M TSON, Riddleberger, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, Mahone, Sabin, 
Cockrell, Hi S, Miller of Cal., Saulsbury, 
Colquitt, Hil, Morgan, Sherman, 
Fair, Jackson, Morrill, Vance, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now move to amend that item by adding: 

That no poruon of the money herein provided for shall be expended in the 
erection of school buildings. : 

We have another sum of $25,000, which is presumably to be used for 
something, and I think we had better not duplicate the expenditures. 
all around. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add, after line 1084: 

Provided, That no portion of the money herein appropriated shall be used in 
the erection of school buildings. 

Mr. DAWES. Before that amendment is voted on, is it in order to 
move a reconsideration of a previous vote ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of reconsideration is a 
privileged motion, and the Chair thinks it would be in order. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
adopted the amendment making the sum $25,000. I will state to the 
Senate what my purpose is. If the motion to reconsider prevails, I 
shall ask the Senate to concur with the House or to reject the amend- 
ment pro by the committee and leave the item to stand at $15,000, 
as in the text of the bill. If the Senate should reconsider and reject 
the amendment and then concur with the House in the text of the bill, 
it would stand $15,000. I make that motion for the purpose of get- 
ting the best bill that I think is possible under all the circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoar in the chair), The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts moves to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was adopted with an amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is it in order for the Senator to make that motion at 
this time with another question pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks so. The Chair 
thinks the motion to reconsider is a privileged motion which can be 
called up at any time when other matters are not pending in regard to 
ordinary measures. When a motion is made to reconsider a subsidiary 
motion on the passage of a pending measure, like an amendment, the 
Chair is of opinion that that is privileged over all other motions con- 
nected with the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Chair will pardon me, however, for suggesting 
that the question is not whether. the motion can be called up at any 
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time, but whether it can be made at any time. There was another 
motion pending, and the rules very clearly define what motions may be 
made when another motion is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that a motion 
to reconsider a vote affecting a pending bill takes precedence, from the 
necessity of the case, of other motions connected with the same bill, 
whether a motion to make a later amendment or a motion to pass the 
pill to a third reading or to be engrossed. 

Mr. DAWES. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Kan- 
sas is dependent upon this amendment as adopted, and therefore it is 
not necessary to’ determine the question on his amendment before we 
can determine that. Ihave stated the purpose for which I move the 
reconsideration so that the Senate may vote understandingly. If itis 
reconsidered, I shall then propose to concur with the text of the House 
bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ifthis is correct practice, then the Senator can go on 
and move to reconsider everything which has been done in this bill 
pending a motion to amend the bill. Ido not pretend to know very 
much about the rules, butit seems to me that the extent to which the 
Senator could go would be tô enter his motion in order to saye the 
question of time, but that he has no right to have that motion voted 
on while another proposition is pending before the Senate and in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion to re- 
~consider. 

The motion was not to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. CONGER. The very object of this appropriation is to build 
school-buildings for industrial schools for Indian children, boys and 
girls to be educated together. I do not know, but the climate in that 
region is said to be a paradise and may permitschools to be held with- 
out any arrangement for buildings or school-houses; and those who are 
-of the opinion that it will promote the education of children in Alaska 
to gather them around the points along the shore and educate them 
without any school-houses may well vote for this proposition. Of course 
the result of it is to kill the measure, to prevent the building of any 
sschool-houses or having any industrial schools for the Indian children 
in Alaska. I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have an appropriation already made of $25,000. 
I want, if I can, to prevent the duplication of work under these two ap- 
propriations. It is manifest that the Senate is determined to vote two 
separate appropriations for one purpose; at all events it seems to be the 
p of the Senator from Michigan; how far it may be the purpose 
-of the Senate remains to be disclosed. I want a limitation on one or 
the other, and this is the only one we have the control of now. Here 
we have $25,000, all of which can be used for the erection of school- 
buildings. I do not want two separate systems of education, two sep- 
arate expenditures for school-buildings, and two separate expenditures 
for teachers going on, I want, as far as I can, to put this appropriation 
in a shape in which the money shall not necessarily be wasted. 

Mr. CONGER. It has been stated—the Senator ought to have heard 
it, but whether he did or not—that that is in the bill for the govern- 
ment of the Territory of Alaska; that there $25,000 is provided to be 
expended for the support of schools generally. That is to be a school 

-system for all children who attend that class of schools. That is all 
there is in that bill—that the Secretary of the Interior may use so much 
of that $25,000 as may be properly used for the education of school 
-children. This $25,000 in this bill is for industrial schools for Indians. 
I can not quite understand why the committee—and the Senator is a 
member of it—in the very next line should have reported to the Senate 
-an amendment increasing a House appropriation which was $25,000 for 
the industrial school near Arkansas City to $26,500: 

And said sum shall be disbursed upon the basis of an allowance of $175 for the 
support and education of each scholar. 

And a further appropriation: 

; ntendent ofsaid 
akar Paing pre ete at said school, $5,000; pay of superi. 

For one industrial school among one band of Indians at Arkansas City, 
-or for the Indians that might be gathered there from several bands, 
perhaps I should say. The Senator who has made this motion agrees 
-to that report from his committee. His committee have reported an 
‘increase from $25,000 to $26,500 for one industrial school. They have 
‘provided that $175 for each scholar may be expended; they have pro- 
vided for buildings for employés, laborers, and teachers, 35,000, and 
for a superintendent, $1,500. They repeal the old law, and make the 
appropriation large enoughand substantial enough. What is the mean- 
ing of all that? Is that one single industrial school at Arkansas City 
of so much more importance than such schools as can be established on 
a smaller scale at different points in Alaska that a greater appropri 
tion should be made for this one among several industrial schools within 
our limits than for the education of all the Indian children in indus- 
trial schools in Alaska? d 

But I think the Senate has expressed its desire to have these indus- 
‘trial schools in Alaska and to have $25,000 Sppropriated for the five 
or ten or twelve schools that may be established there, or that may be 
aided there. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Michigan is mistaken in supposing 


that the education provided for at the school at Arkansas City is the 

same intended to be provided for in lines 1083 and 1084. ‘The school 

wed See City, in common with a number of others, is a boarding- 
ool. 

Mr. CONGER. _Is it in Kansas? 

Mr. PLUMB. It is not. 

Mr. CONGER. How near the line? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not know exactly. I shall be glad to ascertain 
for the Senator if it becomes important for his well being. 

Mr. CONGER. I understand it is within ten miles of the line. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think it probably is within ten miles of the line, 
it may be within six; but if the Senator means to impute to me some 
improper motive in regard to that he is welcome to that style of argu- 
ment. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not suppose the Senator is responsible for Ar- 
kansas City being within ten miles of Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was not responsivle for the imputation contained 
in the question of the Senator. He is responsible for that. 

Mr. CONGER. I will not use the phrase that I am responsible here 
and elsewhere. That is hackneyed. 

Mr. PLUMB. No, it would not be true if the Senator stated it. 
This school at Arkansas City, as it is called, although it is not there, is 
a boarding-school. I think myself it is an extravagant price that is 
named in the bill for the care of children in that school, and on my 
motion the price per scholar was changed in committee from $200 to 
$175. I have consistently said always in committee and out of com- 
mittee that the amount of money appropriated for this purpose was éx- 
travagant. I think $175 is too muchat Arkansas City or anywhere else. 
I believe that all that is appropriated over $125 is too much. Thecom- 
plaint I make about the entire system is that itis too extravagant. But 
that, as I said, is a boarding-school. The only schools that we are pro- 
viding for in Alaska need not be boarding-schools. I do not think that 
it is in contemplation that they shall be boarding-schools. Itisintended 
to have schools that children can attend who are living with their par- 
ents, and consequently the necessity for buildings is not the same, and 
the necessity for a large appropriation is notthesame. All that I want 
is that we shall not be carrying on two systems, ing buildings under 
two appropriations, appropriating for teachers and all that sort of thing, 
but that we shall limit one of them in such a way at least as that the 
money shall be reasonably under control, and shall not be in this ex- _ 
penditure crossing the purpose somewhat of another expenditure made 
under another bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kansas appears to be of the opinion that the $25,000 appropriated by 
the Alaska bill, so called, can be used for the purpose of erecting school- 
houses. The Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Michigan is 
of opinion that no part of that sum can be appropriated for the purpose 
of erecting school-houses. What is the fact in regard to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Wisconsin will allow me, I 
certainly made no such statement. I do not understand that any lim- 
itation as to the use of the money for the building of school-houses is 
attached to either the appropriation in the Alaska bill or this one. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Alaska bill, I think, is for the 
support of schools. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can read it again. Section 13 of the bill pro- 
viding a civil government in Alaska provides— 

That th i i 
for the GACOR of tine abtlaren of school age in the Territory of ATSANA, etn, 
out reference to race, until such time as permanent provisions shall be made 
for the same. 

So I take it to be within his discretion to use any part of it for school- 
houses. So under this bill I think it is wholly a matter of discretion, 
but I do not think we can expect or anticipate that the Secretary would 
use the entire appropriation in building school-houses, 

Mr. wo yaaa of Wisconsin. I entirely agree with the Senator 
to t. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 

of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLuMB]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSecretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1086, after ‘‘ Arkansas City,” 
to strike out ‘‘twenty-five thousand ” and insert ‘‘twenty-six thou- 
sand five hundred;’’ in line 1088, after the words ‘‘allowance of,” to 
strike out ‘‘two hundred ” and insert ‘‘one hundred and seventy-five;” , 
in line 1092, after the word ‘‘all,’’ to strike out ‘ thirty-one thousand 
five hundred ” and insert ‘‘ thirty-three thousand;”’ and after the word 
**dollars,’’ in line 1093, to insert “‘and the limitation imposed upon the 
appropriation for this school for the fiscal year 1884 in the act approved 
March 1, 1883, is hereby repealed;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For support of the industrial school near Arkansas City, $26,500; and said sum 
shall be Risbursed upon the basis of an allowance of $175 for the support and 
education of each lar; for building for employés at said school, $5,000; pay 
of superintendent of said school, $1,500; in all, $33,000; and the limitation im- 


upon the appropriation for this school for the fiscal year 1884 in the act 
approved March 1, 1883, is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
‘Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1102, afterthe word ‘‘exceed- 
ing,” to strike out ‘two hundred’’ and insert ‘‘one hundred and 
sseventy-five;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For support of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, Pa., and for apspiriaton 
of children to and from said school, $75,000; and said sum shal! be disbursed 
upon the basis of an allowance not exceeding $175 for the sapport, education, 
and transportation of each scholar actually tained in and supported and 
educated at said school, but actual cost of transportation and other expenses 
such children as are sent outof said school among farmers for support and edu- 
cation may be disbursed from said funds; for annual allowance to Capt, R. H. 
Pratt, in of said Indian industrial school, $1,000; in all, $76,000. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move tostrike out, in line 1099, the words ‘‘ and for 

rtation of children to and from said school.” I propose to add, 
if that is adopted, after the words ‘‘one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
Jars,” in line 1102, the words ‘“‘ exclusive of transportation.’’ 

Mr. PLUMB, The Senator is s going to strike outin the wrong place, 
he will permit me to suggest. e wants to leave those words in, be- 
cause they apply to the use ofthe entire $75,000. He wantsto putin the 
words “not including transportation”? after “‘allowance,’’ in line 1101, 
and to strike out the words ‘‘and transportation,” in line 1103. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator is right. Imove tostrike out the words 
“ and transportation ™ in line 1103. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that amend- 
ment will now be received, unless it is from the committee, in which 
case it is in order of course. 

Mr. DAWES. Itis not from the committee, but it is moved upon 
conference with the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will receive the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move toinsert the word “‘ and” in line 1103, before 
“ education,” andsay ‘‘ $175 exclusive of transportation ” after ‘“‘allow- 
ance,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would inquire whether 
that would not better come in after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ in line 1102. 

Mr. DAWES. It had better be put there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair will put the question in 
that form. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1112, after the word ‘‘ Ore- 
gon,” to strike out ‘‘ thirty ’’ and insert “‘ thirty-five;”’ after the word 
* exceeding,” in line 1113, to strike out ‘‘ two hundred ” and insert 
“ one hundred and seventy-five; *’ in line 1115, to strike out the word 
“and” before ‘‘education’’ and after ‘‘education’’ to insert ‘‘and 
transportation;’’ so as to read: 

For support of Indian industrial school at Forest Grove, Oreg., $35,000; and 
-said sum shall be disbursed upon the basis of an allowance of not exceeding $175 
for the support, education, and transportation of each scholar 

Mr. DAWES. I make the same motion as in the previous clause. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think that will not be n there. Theschool 
at Forest Grove is located very near to the Indians who are to be edu- 
cated there. The circumstances are entirely different from those ob- 
taining at Carlisle, which is a number of hundreds of miles away from 
the nearest Indian who can receive the benefit of the school, and I 
think the amount is sufficient as it is in the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator from Kansas is very much mis- 
taken in that assertion. I think there are stronger reasons for this 
amendment in regard to the amount which may be spent per capita for 
education and tramsportation at the Forest Grove school than at the 
‘Carlisle school. The students at the Forest Grove school are brought 
from tribes in Alaska seven or eight hundred miles by ocean tra T- 
tation; they are brought from the Territories of Montana and Idaho 
and Washington; and the cost of travel and transportation in that 
country is very much greater in proportion to distance than is the cost 
in the Eastern States. I think myself that there are stronger reasons 
why this amendment should be made of this section than existed for 
making a similar amendment to the preceding section. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have provided very liberally for Alaska, what- 
ever Forest Grove may have been doing. No necessity exists for further 
provision for students there from Alaska. If we are going to 
children from Alaska to Forest Grove, why not take them all down 
there and leave out the $50,000 we have appropriated to educate them 
at home. That may be a good thing to do, but at the same time it is 
not the policy we have adopted. In the next place, in Idaho and Mon- 
tana there are schools at all the agencies. The school at Forest Grove 
was established primarily for the purpose of reaching the Indians of 
Oregon and Washington Territory. They are not very remote, and it 
was stated to me by a person who was connected with the school, if I 
am not mistaken, at all events in the presence of that person, that many 
of these Indians came there on horseback, brought there by their own 
parents, and without any cost whatever to the Government. It was 
spoken of as a thing that it was good todo. This allowance here pro- 
vided is the same, I think, asithas been heretofore. I see by reference 


to last year’s bill that the amount was $200, including transportation. 


of | the country. 


Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Kansas is certainly mistaken. I 
do not think a pupil was ever brought to Forest Grove school on horse- 
back. As I said before, they are taken from tribes in Alaska, from 
tribes in Washington Territory, from tribes in Idaho, from tribes in 
Montana, and I think from what I know in regard to the transporta- 
tion in that country that the average cost of getting them to the school 
and from the school is greater in that section than in any other part of 
I shall have something to say directly, before we get 
through with this section, in regard to Forest Grove school, but preter 
to reserve my remarks until I offer an amendment which I intend to 
offer to another portion of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. The next amendment proposed by the committee 
should not be adopted. The word ‘‘and’’ should not be stricken out, 
but the words ‘‘and rtation ” should be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be agreed to as 
suggested by the Senator, if there be no objection. The committee 
move to strike out the words ‘‘ and transportation,” in line 1115. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, after 
the word “dollars,” in line 1116, to strike out *‘ purchase of landand;’’ 
in line 1117, after the word ‘‘buildings,’’ to insert ‘*to be located on 
land to be selected by the Secretary of the Interior, if a suitable loca- 
tion and quantity of land shall be donated for the purpose;’’ so as to read: 


Erection of buildings, to be located on land to be selected by the Secretary of 
the Interior, if a suitable location and quantity of land shall be donated for the 


purpose, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. At this point I desire to offer an amendment which 
ought to be considered before the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee to change the total amount of the appropriation for the Forest 
Grove school from $46,500 to $51,500 is acted on. The first amend- 
ment I offer is to strike out ‘‘fifteen’’ and insert ‘‘ twenty-five,’’ in 
line 1120, so as to make the sum $25,000 for the erection of buildings, 
and then if that is adopted an amendment will necessarily be required 
in the total amount of the appropriation in the next line, to strike out 
“fifty-one” and insert ‘‘sixty-one,’’ so as to read ‘‘$61,500.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the first amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, to strike out ‘‘fifteen’’ and insert 
“ twenty-five,” in line 1120, if there be no objection to entertaining it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, if the item to which this amendment 
relates had received the careful attention of the committee, and as the de- 
liberate judgment of the committee the amount of the proposed appro- 
priation, $15,000, had been inserted in this bill for the purpose men- 
tioned, I should not at this time have ventured to propose the amend- 
ment; but I understand that in the multitude of items in this bill the 
attention of the committee was not called to this particular item, and 
the Senator who reported the bill, after the report had been made, was 
under the impression that this item had been increased to $25,000. I 
feel satisfied that when the facts are thoroughly understood, not only 
the committee but the Senate will be willing to increase this appropri- 
ation as proposed by this amendment; and I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a very few moments while I state the reasons why this in- 
creased appropriation is asked. 

There are in the United States, as has been stated here, exclusive of 
the Indians in Alaska, about 265,000 Indians. There are in Alaska 
probably about 35,000 Indians; making a total of 300,000. There are 
in Alaska, in Weshington Territory, in Idaho Territory, in Montana 
Territory, and in Oregon somewhere from seventy-three to seventy-five 
thousand Indians, and at least one-third of the entire Indian population 
is west of the Rocky Mountains. The Forest Grove Indian training- 
school is the only school of the kind west of the Rocky Mountains. Itis 
situated about twenty-six miles west of Portland on the Oregon Central 
Railroad and is easy of access from the Indian tribes in Alaska and from 
all the Indian reservations in the Pacific Northwest. It is situated far 
enough from the Indian reservations so that the pupils taken from the 
various tribes are completely separated from the influences and associa- 
tions of the tribes. 

Forest Grove is a quiet country village within which the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors has been forever prohibited by appropriate conditions 
in the deeds for the town lots given by the original town proprietors, 
and it is situated in a rich farming country, amid an intelligent and 
enterprising population. I have no doubt but that the selection of this 
locality for the school was a wise one, and that the Government may 
safely make as permanent provisions for that school as for any other like 
school in the United States. 

There were in attendance at the school last year one hundred and 
fiSz-one pupils, taken, as I have already said, from the various tribes 
in Alaska and scattered throughout the Pacific Northwest, the Terri- 
tories which I have mentioned and the State of Oregon. I understand 
that when they were received into school a large number of them were 
not able to speak the English language well enough to make them- 
selves understood. The school course extends through five years, one- 
half the time being devoted to industrial education or labor, and one- 
half being devoted to instruction in the school-room. 
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So far from these pupils being paid for their labor as was suggested 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], they receive no compensa- 
tion whatever for their labor, and the last year, and probably ever since 
the school was instituted, the girls have made the clothing for all the 


pupils in the school. They do all the washing, ironing, and mending, 
assist in the cooking, and do the housework generally. The boys have 
made all the shoes worn by the pupils; they made most of the furniture 
used in theschool buildings. They carry on a carpenter-shop, a wagon- 
shop, blacksmith-shop, and last year they successfully cultivated a 
farm on shares in the vicinity of the school. I learn from the report 
of the superintendent of the school that some of the larger boys during 
the last harvest worked for farmers in the vicinity of the school, giving 
good satisfaction and receiving full wages; and that out of all the 
students who have left the school but two have turned out badly, and 
that two of the boys who learned the carpenter trade at that school are 
carrying on a carpenter-shop at Tacoma, Wash., furnishing their own 
material and putting up buildings by contract. They are Northern 
Danae) too, as suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes]. 

I am inclined to think that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] 
put too low an estimate on the capacity of these Indians. What I have 
said in regard to the pupils in this school at Forest Grove I have no 
doubt is entirely correct. I myself have seen on numerous occasions, 
on Puget Sound, the Indians from the Puyallup reservation going to 
and returning from the Puyallup hop-fields where old and young, 
men and women, are employed every season in picking hops, receiving 
regular wages, and expending their money ‘for the purposes of self-sup- 

rt. 


po 

I have been told of an incident in regard to the Indians of Alaska 
which shows that in one respect they are not very far behind some of the 
white people of the Pacific coast. A few years ago some parties from 
California undertook to establish a cannery there. They took up with 
them some Chinamen skilled in the art of making cans and putting up 
salmon. The Indians in Alaska (whether upon a “sand lot™ or not, I 
do not know) got together and resolved that the Chinamen must go, 
and they went to the proprietors of the cannery and told them that they 
could catch fish as well as the Chinamen and that the Chinamen must 
leave. The proprietors of the cannery assured them that it required 
skilled labor to make the cans and they had brought the Chinamen for 
that purpose; but before the Indians would permit the Chinamen to 
engage in this enterprise the proprietors had to assure the Indians that 
when they had learned to make cans the Chinamen should go. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has stated in his annual report 
the necessity for new, more substantial, and commodious buildings for 
this school. I ask the Secretary to read the part which I have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Wantof money and want of room has compelled the refusal of many urgent 
applications for admission to the Forest Grove school. It is a great mistake 
that Congress should have limited to one hundred and fifty the number of pupils 
to be received in the only training-school west of the Rocky Mountains, espe- 
cially when the parents readily surrender their children for a five years’ course. 
Thisschool is not yet fairly equi for work. Its buildi are unsubstantial 
in construction and inadequate in size, out are as good and commodious as the 
r funds allowed therefor would build. It has no land except the lots on 
the buildings stand, offered for that Drea! by Pacific University. Its 
ings. Funds should be furnished 


whi 


less 600 for this 
two eager bee and fifty pupilé in this school. 

Mr. DOLPH. The superintendent of this school, in his report for 
1883, says that Congress ought to make provision at this school for the 
education of not less than five hundred pupils; that the Indians are 
anxious to send their children to school; that it is a convenient and 
suitable place for their instruction; and that the appropriation for build- 
ings ought not to be less than $40,000. The reason, as stated in the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, why the present buildings 
are unsubstantial in construction, are inadequate in size, and are lo- 
cated upon land not owned by the United States is that the original 
appropriation for buildings was totally inadequate. If my recollection 
serves me, it was $5,000. Such an inadequate appropriation has proved 
to be very poor economy. Now, as it appears, not only a new site, but 
new and more substantial and commodious buildings are imperatively 
required, and the old buildings are comparatively valueless. 

It appears to me that we are about to repeat tle blunder which was 
made five years ago by making an inadequate appropriation upon the 
mistaken theory that economy consists in making a horizontal reduc- 
tion in all the estimates which are made by the heads of Departments. 
There are some estimates which may be reduced without permanent 
injury to the objects for which they are intended. There are some 
worksin hand that may, if not constructed this year, be completed the 
next; but this is not one of those appropriations. Before the builder 
draws a plan of one of these buildings he wants to know how much the 
Government is going to expend in their erection. Youcan notconstruct 


buildings worth $25,000 for $15,000, and if the necessities of the school 
require buildings worth $25,000 it seems to me to be the sheerest folly 
to erect buildings worth only $15,000. 

It must be remembered that the buildings for which this appropria- 


tion is asked are notaloneaschool building, buta school-house, aboard- 
ing-house, in which the pupils are to belodged and fed, carpenter-shops, 
blacksmith-shops, wagon-shops, shoe-shops, and farm buildings upon 
the land to be donated by the citizens of Forest Grove, suitable for the 
instruction of the pupils in agriculturaland mechanical pursuits. And 


it is because I believe this p appropriation to be entirely inade- 
quate, and because I fear that this undertaking by the Government is 
to be cramped and dwarfed by making an inadequate provision for the 
future of the school, that Ihave moved this amendment. 

Ido notask this increased appropriation because this school is located 
in the State of Oregon or because the money is to be expended there. 
I will say to the Senator from Kansas that if this school was located in 
Alaska I should be just as anxious that there should be a sufficient ap- 
propriation for the erection of permanent and sufficient buildings for 
the school. 

As has been said, the benevolent people of this country have supple- 
mented by their donations the inadequate appropriations made for the 
education of the Indians in many cases, and they have gone into Alaska 
and instituted and are maintaining to-day industrial schools some six 
in number, where over 1,000 Indian youth of both sexes are being edu- 
cated by their donations expended through a local religious organization, 
Ibelieve through an organization of the Presbyterian Church. This very 
amendment proposes that the people of Forest Grove shall donate the 
site for these buildings and give land suitable for a farm for the use of 
theschool. I hope that if this Government after it has established this 
school and demonstrated its utility is too poor to make a sufficient ap- 
propriation for adequate buildings, the people of Forest Grove and of 
Oregon will be called upon to contribute to the of the buildings 
as well as to contribute the land, so that when the buildings are erected 
they shall be adequate for the purposes intended. 

It is not the people of any section who have established this school 
or are maintaining it; it is the Government of a great people with a 
full Treasury, and if the recollections of the history of the past dealings. 
of this Government with the Indians is not a sufficient inducement, 
our own self-interest, the instinct of self-preservation, and the dictates. 
of humanity ought to be a sufficient inducement for us to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent the extermination of this unfortunate 
race and to fit them for the struggle of life in the new and changed cir- 
cumstances that are being forced upon them by the irresistible advance 
of civilization. ' 

I speak in regard to this school from personal knowledge. I have 
visited the school and seen the pupils at work, and examined the prod- 
ucts of their labor, and I disagree with the gentlemen who have stated 
on this floor that we can not educate the Indians and fit them for civ- 
ilized life. I am firmly convinced that this Government, in entering 
upon the policy of educating the Indians, and particularly in establish- 
ing schools like the Forest Grove school—industrial schools located at 
such a distance from the tribes that the pupils are removed from the 
influences and associations of the tribes, where the children of both 
sexes may receive not only the rudiments of an education but an in- 
dustrial training, this Government has adopted the only policy by which 
we may hope to make the Indians self-supporting. 

The allotment of land upon Indian reservations to the Indians in 
severalty, breaking up their tribal relations, will have no doubt a great 
influence in eradicating the old habits, and in forming in him new habits 
of life; and it is to be hoped that by making the land allotted to each 
individual Indian inalienable for a certain length of time, and by the 
liberal encouragement and assistance of the Government in transforming 
the land allotted into permanent and comfortable homes, the Indians- 
may be transformed from paupers, supported in idleness by the Gov- 
ernment, to self-supporting if not wealth-producing members of the- 
community. And in subjecting them to the laws of the States and 
Territories within which they reside we may hope to teach them respect 
for law and order. 

But this experiment, in my opinion, largely depends upon the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among them, upon the success of this educational 
experiment. Iam firmly convinced that these industrial schools are 
no longer an experiment—that they are a success. The success which 
has attended them has been gratifying not only as relates to the pupils- 
themselves but to the tribes also, and I do not believe that any amount 
of money which has been expended anywhere for education, and I say 
it with deliberation, has produced better results than has been produced 
by the money which has been expended in the support of these train- 
ing-schools. At all events, the Government has fairly entered upon 
this policy of Indian education; and in making provision for the future 
of the school at Forest Grove, which is likely to be one of the perma- 
nent agencies of the Government in civilizing the Indians, we ought 
to deal with it in as liberal amanner as the importance of the question 
demands. I am satisfied that $15,000 is too small a sum to put up 
adequate buildings. Buildings ought to be erected there, that being 
the only school west of the Rocky Mountains, suflicient to accommo- 
date five hundred pupils, and we ought to make provision now, while 
we are building, for the future of this school. The people at Forest 
Grove propose to donate the necessary lands. The exterior of the build- 
ings ought to be of such a character that they will not be an eyesore 
to the community, and the interior of the buildings ought to be at least 
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some degree removed from the interior of an Indian wigwam. We only 
ask buildings of adequate size for the accommodation of the school. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted, and we shall be given this in- 
crease of appropriation. 

It is proposed to appropriate $35,000 for education at this point, and 
that appropriation will be renewed from year to year. These buildings 
are to be used not alone for the education of these children, but they 
are the plant of the Government, the means by which the labor of 
these pupils is to be utilized and by which they are to be made to con- 
tribute in part for their future support and education. At the black- 
smith shop and n shop, last year, at this school considerable work 
has been done for citizens in the vicinity; and with adequate buildings 
this school will become, in part at least, self-sustaining, and, unless it 
is the schools at Hampton and Carlisle, and similar schools, there is 
not a school in the United States where pupils of the same age do 
so much toward their own maintenance and education as at Forest 
Grove. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the committee did not differ with the 
Senator from Oregon materially as to the value of the Forest Grove 
school, both in location and in results. It deserves allthe encomium 
which the Senator from Oregon has bestowed upon it, and the hearty 
support of the Government. It is the only school on the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains for the education of the Indians. It is about to 
be removed from its present location, where the buildings are of little 
value and the land belongs to somebody else, to a spot where it is 
hoped it will be permanent, a location which the people of Forest 
Grove propose to furnish. One hundred and sixty acres of land I un- 
derstand it is proposed to give. The $15,000 that the Senate commit- 
tee propose here will erect buildings enough toaccommodate the school 
for the present, all the scholars whom we have provided an appropria- 
tion to accommodate, and if properly laid out it will leave the situation 
where it can be added to without loss and with proper regard to ulti- 
mately making as large a school as is contemplated by the Senator and 
as was ted by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the accom- 
modation of five hundred pupils. But there did not seem to the com- 
mittee to be any call at this moment for aschogl large enough toaccom- 
modate five hundred scholars. Forall that are at present there or who 
may be accommodated during the next year, during the expenditure 
of this money, the building will be sufficient if $15,000 be expended 
properly, and in the appropriations made by Government for 
school purposes the committee thought that it was wise to limit this ap- 
propriation to $15,000, looking to the future for e ing it as the 
necessities of the school and the demands of the Pacific coast might 
require to the extent that it would be necessary by further appro- 
priations hereafter for school buildings. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon where 
it is proposed to locate this school with reference to the one now exist- 
ing thes; that is, the building? 

Ir. DOLPH. Right in the vicinity of Forest Grove. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is not to be moved any distance ? 

Mr. DOLPH. No great distance. 

Mr. PLUMB. What character of buildings does the Government al- 
ready own? 

Mr. DOLPH. The honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs says 
they are unsubstantial and inadequate. i 

Mr. PLUMB. Iask the Senator from Oregon what he says about it? 
He has been there. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave been there; and they are such, I undertake to 
say, with all the objections of the Senator from Kansas to extravagance 
in this line, that if he should visit this schooland examine the building 
and see the children, as I did, standing up for the want of chairs and 

seating off tables made by them and off tin platters and drinking out of 

tin cups and see the inadequate room and want of accommodations, he 
would come away mortified and chagrined that the United States Gov- 
ernment was so parsimonious in this matter. 

Mr. DAWES. The buildings as I understood were built by the In- 
dians themselves. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think so, entirely. They were, probably, in 


part. 

Mr. DAWES. Only in part. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam surprised at what has fallen from the lips of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I have had frequent conversations with 
the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs in regard to this appro- 
priation and he is thoroughly of the opinion that $25,000 is required. 
I called the matter to the attention of the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs long before the bill was reported, and he certainly 
told me after it was reported that he thought this appropriation had 
been increased to $25,000. I therefore supposed I was correct in say- 
ing when I addressed the Senate in regard to this appropriation that 
o attention of the committee had not been particularly directed to 
this item. 

I will say farther that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs does not 
recommend a building to accommodate five hundred pupils. He rec- 
ommends only a building for the present to accommodate two hundred 
and fifty pupils, and I think for a suitable building to be owned by the 
United States and deyoted to school purposes, and for the number of 


buildings required for such a school and in such a locality as that, 
$25,000 is small enough, and as small as proper buildings can be erected 
for even to accommodate two hundred and fifty pupils. 

If this were an appropriation to be expended for some transient pur- 
pose I would not say a word; I would sit here in silence and let what 
I consider to be an insufficient appropriation be made; but it is an ap- 
propriation the effect of which is to extend through a generation per- 


haps. Ido not agree with the Senator from Kansas when he said in 
his speech that if he did not see fruits in one year from this, the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation made by this bill, he would not vote for 
another. I fear that with the most enlightened and liberal policy of 
this Government it will require not a year or a decade, but a generation 
to elevate the Indian race, to civilize them, and make them self-snp- 
porting. I suppose that these buildings will be required at Forest 
Grove for a generation, and when we lay the foundation-stone of one of 
these buildings I want it to be of a building of sufficient capacity at 
least to accommodate the number of children that must be schooled 
there. As I said before, I want nothing for ornament inside or outside. 
We want no mahogany desks; we want no fine tables; we want no china 
crockery; we want no $3.25 shoes. The children will make their own 
shoes, their own tables, and their own desks. But we want room suffi- 
cient to accommodate the pupils who are to be educated there. 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not rise to oppose this amendment, but I wanted 
to have some information. I have gota good deal of it and much of it 
is important. But it would not hurt my feelings tosee Indian children 
standing up at table. I did it myself when a boy, but whether be- 
cause I wanted to or could not help myself I do not exactly recall. I 
did it all the same. 

I am glad to know that the Senator from Oregon agrees with me in 
fearing there will be some generations before we get any return for our 
money in the way we are spending it. That agrees with my notion. 
We have been doing this thing for several generations, and we have not 
any return yet, and I am perfectly prepared to believe it will be two 
or three generations more before we get any return, and probably we 
shall be then in the condition of waiting two or three more generations 
before we get any return. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Oregon a question about this 
building and about this land. The estimate for this building was, in 
the exact language of the Book of Estimates: 


Purchase of land and the erection of buildings. 


It came in some way to my knowledge that since the time when the 
estimate was made the people at Forest Grove, or somewhere else—I 
did not understand how far the school was to be removed from the 
present location—expected to give the land, and the House thought 
that if the land was donated $15,000 would be enough, because that 
part of the purpose of the estimate embraced in the “purchase of land” 
would have been obviated by this donation. That being presented to 
the subcommittee having charge of this bill, very little consideration 
was given to it, but it seemed to be generally understood by whoever 
presented the matter—and I think it was presented by the Department— 
that $15,000 would answer the purpose. 

But the Senator spoke about a farm. I want to ask him if it is the 
purpose of these people to donate a farm to the school. I want to as- 
certain exactly about that. The committee putin a provision in re- 
gard to ‘‘a suitable location and quantity of land,” and I was notcer- 
tain myself whether that was designed to be a body of land sufficient 
to answer the purpose of a farm to be used by the school or not. Itis 
very proper of course that the school should not only have it, but the 
incidental advantage to be derived by the community would be suffi- 
eae to warrant them in giving it. Of course they must be the judge 
of that. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas certainly 
misunderstood me if he thought I said that it would be a generation 
or generations before we could get any return from this money. I 
thought I said as distinctly as any one could make the assertion that 
I believed the money expended at Forest Grove had produced greater 
results than the expenditure of the same amount of money anywhere 
for the same purpose. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not question that. I have a good opinion of 
this school and as I think full as good perhaps as the Senator ; nor 
did I understand that his statement in regard to the results to be de- 
rived from the expenditure of money related to Forest Grove school, 
but I thought he meant generally that he feared it would be a genera- 
Wnt et so, and I simply wanted to say I shared in his fear most thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Kansas is right in supposing that 
I said I feared the entire Indian race could not be elevated from the 
state of a savage race to a state of civilization in a year or ten years, 
and that I feared it would be, with the most enlightened and liberal 
policy, a generation before they would be made self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community; and I repeat that assertion. But that is no 
reason why the Governmentshould not proceed with the policy it has 
adopted in regard to the Indian tribes. I think even that is encourag- 
ing after so long a time and the expenditure of so much money in this 
direction with such unsatisfactory results. 
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Last fall my attention was called to the necessity for larger build- 
ings, more adequate accommodations, and for a site for the Forest 
Grove school. As I said before, I visited the school, and I have been 
carrying on during the past winter a correspondence upon the subject 
with the superintendent of the school and other benevolent people in- 
terested in the education of the Indian and in education generally 
throughout my State; and there has been a move by the people of Sa- 
lem and various points in the State to provide the necessary land for 

. the location of this school. My own judgment is that the present lo- 
cation of the school is the best one, and that it should remain there. 
And I have said to the people of Forest Grove that there will be no 
money expended with my advice or my consent; that I will not ask 
the Secretary of the Interior to expend money for erecting buildings 
unless they furnished not only a site for the buildings but a farm for 
the school. I understand that recognizing the necessity of doing so 
they appointed a committee to procure a site for these buildings, and a 
farm for the use of the school in the neighborhood of the school, and 
if they have not done it, I am satisfied that the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs will not locate the school there, and there will be no ex- 
penditure for buildings at that place under this appropriation. The 
citizens of Forest Grove proposing to provide lands sufficient for a site 
for the buildings, and for a farm for this school, the buildings which 
are erected there ought to be at least respectable in appearance on the 
outside and sufficient within for the accommodation of the school. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will permit me, I will, as far as [am 
concerned, state that I am willing that the amount shall be increased 
to $20,000, and I think that will be sufficient at all events for the 
present year. We do not often complete a series of buildings nor do 
all the building one year that we expect to answer the entire purposes 
of a school for all time, and that will build a pretty large building. 

Mr. DOLPH. There are to be not only shops and a boarding-house 
and school-rooms, but some farm buildings on the farm. 

Mr. PLUMB. There will be something left to be done after the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and I get through with our work in this world, I am 
afraid, and I think that amount would be enough, and if he is willing 
to accept that as far as I am concerned I will agree with him on that 
amount. If that should be the case we shall then move to add suit- 
able words in line 1119 to indicate that the quantity of land shall be a 
farm for the use of the school. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will agree with the Senator from Kansas that we 
can not do all in our day, but I propose todo what I can. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread, however, and as I do not know the temper of 
the Senate, if the Senate will allow the Senator from Kansas and my- 
self to make an agreement on that subject—— 

Mr. PLUMB. I will make no agreement, but I shall not oppose it. 
I hope he will modify his own amendment, that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon 

Mr. PLUMB. I move toamend by making the amount $20,000. I 
do that in a friendly spirit. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Oregon accepts the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Oregon ac- 
cept the amendment? 

Mr. DOLPH. I accept the modification, but with the understand- 
ing that a next year I shall ask for the other $5,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon modifies 
his amendment by proposing $20,000. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. In line 1119 I ask unanimous consent, inasmuch as 
the amendment proposed by the committee has been adopted, to amend 
by inserting after the word ‘‘land’’ the words ‘‘suflicient for a farm 
for the use of the school,” and to insert the word ‘‘a’’ between ‘‘and’’ 
and ‘‘ quantity ;’’ so as to read: 

If a suitable location and a quantity of land sufficient for a farm for the use of 
the school shall be donated for the purpose. 

I offer this so that no question may arise hereafter in regard to what 
the Government is to get which shall make it necessary to purchase land 
at any time for the use of the school. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not think the amendment is necessary, but I 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis exactly in the line of the Senator’s own remarks. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is according to my idea. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is thereobjection to this amendment ? 
The Chair hears none, and the amendment is to. 

Mr, SLATER. I should like to call the attention of the Senator in 
charge of the bill to the language of the clause under consideration. I 
ask him whether it is understood that this land is to be confined to the 
vicinity of Forest Grove, or whether other points in the State of Oregon 
may be competitors for furnishing the land fora farm. I understand 
the fact to be that there are other points making very liberal offers in 
the way of lands to secure the location. Ido not know anything in 
respect te the advantages of it, but I should like to have the clause 


broad enough so that the Secretary of the Interior may make the best 
arrangement that can be made between the different points, making it 
a sort of competitive test between rival points. 

Mr. DAWES. The land is to be selected by the Secretary of the 
Interior anywhere in Oregon. 

Mr. SLATER. Iam a little doubtful whether when you come to ex- 
amine the whole clause you will not find that he is bound by the first 
line and restricted to Forest Grove or near Forest Grove. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know butit might be open to that construc- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLPH. If my colleague will permit me I will state that, 
although I have not seen the deeds, I received a telegram from Hon. 
Henry Failing, and also a communication from Mr. Hinman and others: 
at Forest Grove, to the effect that the people of Forest Grove have for- 
warded deeds to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which I believe 
are satisfactory to him, for this land, and that the question may be con- 
sidered as settled that the buildings will remain at Forest Grove. 

Mr. SLATER. That is not the point to which I am directing atten- 
tion. I understand the people of Salem are endeavoring to compete 
with Forest Grove by offering very valuable and very eligible lands for 
the school. I desire that the clause shall be so worded that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may have a choice between the two points. I 
hardly think that the language as it now stands is broad enough to 
allow competition. In line 1119, after the word “land” and before 
the words which have been inserted by unanimous consent, I move to 
add: ‘fat Forest Grove or elsewhere in the State of Oregon;’’ so as to 
read: 

If a suitable location and a quantity of land at Forest Grove or elsewhere in 
the State of Oregon sufficient for a farm for the use of the school shall be donated 
for the purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr SLATER]. 

Mr. DOLPH. While I think the Secretary of the Interior has been 
himself carrying on a negotiation as to the location, and has already 
virtually decided upon the location, I do not see that the amendment 
itself would do any harm, and I have no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Thenext amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 
1120, to increase the total appropriation for support of industrial school 
at Forest Grove, Oreg., from $46,500 to $51,500. 

Mr. DAWES. In line 1121 the total should be $56,500. We have 
added $5,000 to the $15,000, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts. 
moves to amend the amendment of the committee by striking out “51 
and inserting ‘*56,’’ so as to read ‘‘$56,500.”’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1123, after the word ‘‘ Ne- 
braska,”’ to strike out ‘'20,000’’ and insert ‘‘26,500;”’ in line 1125, 
after the word ‘‘ exceeding,” to strike out ‘‘ two hundred” and insert 
‘*one hundred and seventy-five;”’ and in line 1128, after the word ‘‘all,’” 
to strike out ‘'21,500”’ and insert ‘‘28,000;’’ so as to read: 

For Suppa of industrial school for Indians at Genoa, Nebr., $26,500; and said 
sum shall be disbursed upon the basis of an allowance of not exceeding $175 for 
the support and education of each scholar; pay of superintendent, $1,500; in 

The amendment was agreed to. 

TR next amendment was, after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ in line 1129, 
to ; 

And the limitation imposed upon the appropriation for this school for the fisca 
year 1884 in the act approved March l, , is hereby repealed. . 

Mr. INGALLS. What was that limitation? > 

Mr. PLUMB. The limitatiofi was on the amount to be expended 
for each scholar; but under the construction put upon that by the Treas- 
ury Department it meant that there must be a scholar supported twelve 
months at the rate of $200 or $175, whichever it was. Tn getting the 
school ready for operation it became necessary to provide certain things. 
for the use and comfort of the scholars, which was to be carried over 
into another year, but as the school was not carried on for the full pe- 
riod of twelye months the Treasury Department only allowed the ali- 
quot proportion, and it becomes necessary to remove the limitation in 
order that it may not be obstructive in its character. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1135, after the word ‘* Virginia,” 
to strike out ‘‘ nineteen ” and insert ‘‘ twenty-one; ’’ and in line 1138, 
after the word “‘all,” to strike out ‘‘ twenty-one ” and insert ‘‘ twenty- 
three;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For support and education of one hundred and twenty Indian children at the 
school at Hampton, Va., $21,000; transportation of children to and from said 
school, $2,500; in all, $23,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1140, after the words ‘‘ education 
of,’’ to strike out ‘‘two hundred and eighty-four” and insert ‘‘In- 
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dian;’? and in line 1141, after the word “‘at,’’ to strike out ‘‘ two 
hundred ” and insert ‘‘one hundred and seventy-five; ’’ so as to make 
the clause read: 


For igen “ek and education of Indian children, at $175 per annum each, at the 
Indian school at Lawrence, Kans., $56,800; pay of superintendent of school, 
Ar i wagons, and farm implements for manual labor school, $2,000; in 
all, $60,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word “exceed,” in line 
1156, to strike out ‘‘ two hun *? and insert ‘‘one hundred and sev- 
enty-five;’’ in line 1158, after the word “‘ child,”’ to strike out ‘‘ seventy- 
five” and insert ‘‘eighty;’’ in the same line, after the word ‘‘dollars,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘and of this amount not exceeding $5,000 may be used 
for the establishment and support of a boarding-school for the Potta- 
watomie Indians;’’ and in line 1162, before the word ‘‘ thousand,’’ to 
strike out ‘‘five’’ and insert ‘‘ten;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For care, support, and education of Indian children at industrial, agricultural, 
mechanical, or other schools, other than those herein provided for, in any of the 
States or Territories of the United ata rate not to exceed $175 for each 
child, $80,000; and of said sum not ex g $10,000 may be used for the trans- 


portation of Indian children to and from said schools, and also for the placing 


of children from all the Indian schools, with the consent of their parents, under 


the care and control of such suitable white families as may in pester ae be 
qualified to give such children moral, industrial, and educational training fora 
term of not less than three years, under arrangements in which their proper 
care, support, and education shall be in exchange for their labor. 


Mr. DAWES. We have stricken out the charge of transportation to 
the $175 at the different schools, and it is proposed to provide for that 
transportation in line 1158 by adding $10,000 to the $80,000; and in 
line 1162 by making the $10,000 $20,000. I move, therefore, in line 
1158, to increase the appropriation from $80,000 to $90,000; and in line 
1162 to strike out ‘“‘ten’’ and insert “‘twenty;’’ so as to read: 

And of said sum not exceeding $20,000 may be used for the transportation of 
Indian children to and from said schools. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. In line 1163, before the word ‘‘schools,’’ the word 
‘said ™ should be stricken out and the word “Indian” put in its 
place; so as to read: 

To and from Indian schools, and also for the placing of children from all the 
Indian schools. 

In the present phraseology it is confined to these particular schools. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think that the paragraph would be improved by in- 
serting, after the word *‘ the,” in line 1164, the words ‘‘transportation 
and,” to relieve it of some ambiguity and I think more fully to carry 
out the idea which the Senator from Massachusetts had in mind in 
raising the appropriation. Therefore, after the word ‘‘the,” in line 
1164, I move to insert the words “‘ transportation and;’’ so as to read: 


oa also for the transportation and placing of children from all the Indian 
ools. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

tok HOAR. In order to make the sentence grammatical it should 
read: 

And also for the transportation of children from all the Indian schools and 
placing them, with the consent of their parents, 

I move to so amend the clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR] proposes to strike out the words ‘‘and placing,” in line 
1164, and in line 1165, after the word ‘‘schools,’’ to insert ‘‘and placing 
them;”’’ so as to read: 

And also for the transportation of children from all the Indian schools and 
placing them, with the consent of their parents, under the care and control, &c. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was to strike out the clause from line 
1172 to line 1176, inclusive, in the following words: 

For the erection of a boarding-house, the purchase of tools and agricultural 
implements and other necessary articles to establish an industrial training- 
school among the Eastern Band of Cherokees in North Carolina, $4,000. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope the Senate will not agree to that amendment. 
I do not see any reason why the remnant of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kees in North Carolina should not have the same facilities that are af- 
forded to other Indians. They are settled upon a wild, mountainous 
tract of land, Moea Haines and have not the means of obtaining in- 
dustrial education from contact with the whites. Itis absolutely neces- 
sary if they are to be furnished with educational facilities of that nature 
that they should have a school-house and a boarding-school where they 
can beeducated. The amonntis very small, and I am assured by chari- 
table and philanthropic gentlemen who are engaged in that work that 
the appropriation is absolutely necessary, and that those Indians are 
making very satisfactory progress in education. 

Mr. RANSOM. I know that the Committee on Appropriations will 
agree with me that if there had been a full consideration of this amend- 
ment it would not have been adopted even by the committee. I have 
spoken to several members of the committee since the bill was reported, 
and a thorough examination of the subject has satisfied me and I think 


has satisfied the committee that this amendment ought not to be made, 
but that the appropriation is a proper one. 

The idea prevailed with the committee that the education of all the 
Indians in that State was provided for already, but such is not the fact. 
If the Indians really need an appropriation of that character I am cer- 
tain that within the limits of exact truth I may say that nowhere in 
the Union could an appropriation be made which in all probability- 
would do more good than at this particular point. 

Mr. DAWES. I think the Senators are right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the distinguished Senator- 
from Massachusetts how the Committee on Appropriations made such 
an infamous blunder as to recommend striking out this paragraph? It 
comes in here and there is nota member of the committee who will get 
up and defend the action of the committee. Ishould like to know how 
it is that the Committee on Appropriations arrived at the conclusion to. 
strike it out. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Missouri having been an active. 
member of the committee and present when it was done, does not need, 
to be told. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not the mouthpiece of the committee in this. 


matter, and I have not given my assent to what has been said and, 
done here—not a particle; but the Senator from Massachusetts has. 
Now, I should like to know why it was that the committee struck out- 
the paragraph when they come right in here and take it all back. 

Mr. DAWES. It was stricken out because the information which. 
the committee had at the time was, as the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. RANsom] has stated, of such a character that they thought the- 
Indians were having the benefit of education from the schools of North 
Carolina; but since then the committee have had such information as. 
led me to make the remark I did just now, that I thought the Senators. 
from North Carolina were correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the- 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the- 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1176, to insert— 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized to expend so. 
much of the sum of $150,000 appropriated for the eet oe of further instructing 
and civilizing Indian children dwelling west of the Mississippi River, &c., in an. 
act entitled ** An act making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 17, 1882 (Statutes 22, page 86), as he may deem necessary for the 
purpose of erecting and repairing such school buildingsas are now in course of 
construction or for which contracts have been made, and for such other educa- 
tional purposes as he may consider proper. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1192, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, to purchase for Indian 
industrial-school pu the buildings and other improvements in what is 
known as Keam’s on, within the reservation, in the Territory of Arizona, es- 
tablished for the use and occupancy of the Moquis and other Indians, 1g agra 
tive order dated December 16, 1882, and to pay therefor such sum as he shal} 
deem just and reasonable, not exceeding $25,000: i That upon payment 
therefor the owner of said buildings and other improvementsshall execute and 
deliver to the Secretary of the Interior a full relinguishment of all his right, title, 
and interest in and to the same, and to any and all build and other improves 
ments of whatsoever character owned by him within the limits of said reservas 
tion, and in and to any land therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1208, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to employ practical farmers to super- 
intend and direct farming among such Indians as are making effort for self-sup- 
port, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word ‘‘ reservations,” in 
line 1252, to insert ‘‘and for the gathering, care, and removal of Leg- 
gins’s band of Pi-Utes to a suitable place on some existing reservation, 
to be selected by the Secretary of the Interior; ’’ in line 1255, after the 
word ‘‘Interior,”’ to strike out ‘‘seven’’ and insert ‘‘seventeen;’’ and 
in line 1257, after the word ‘‘all,’’ to strike out “thirteen” and insert 
“*twenty-three;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Incidental expenses of Indian service in Nevada: For general incidental ex- 
penses of the Indian service, including traveling expenses of agents, and peers 
and civilization of Indians located on the Pi-Ute, Walker River, Western Shos- 
hone, and Pyramid Lake reservations, and for the gathering, care, and removal 
of Legginsis band of Pi-Utes to a suitable place on some existing reservation, ta 
be selected by the Secretary of the Interior, $17,000; and pay of employés at 
same agencies, $6,000; in all, $23,000, 

Mr. DAWES. In line 1253 I move to amend the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee by inserting before the word ‘‘ Leggins’s ” the 
words ‘*‘the Winnemucca or;’’ so as to read: 

And for the gathering, care, and removal of the Winnemucca or Leggins's 
band of Pi-Utes. chp! 

These are the different names the band is known by. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1274, after the words ‘* Uin- 
tah Valley,” to insert ‘‘and Ouray agencies;’’ and in line 1275, after the 
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word ‘‘said,”’ to strike out ‘‘agency ’’ and insert ‘‘agencies;’’ so as to 
make the clause read: 

Incidental expenses of Indian service in Utah: For general incidental ex- 
penses of the Indian service, Wns, Seo expenses of agents, support 
and civilization of Indians at Uintah Valley and Ouray agencies, and pay of 
employés at said agencies, $10,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1289, after the word ‘‘at,”’ to 
strike out ‘‘five’’ and insert ‘‘seven;’’ in line 1291, before the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out ‘‘eight”’ and insert ‘‘ten;’’ in line 1295, after 
the word ‘‘agencies,”’ to strike out ‘‘72,0007’ and insert ‘'93,600;"* and. 
in line 1297, before the word *‘ policeman,’’ to insert ‘‘Indian;’’ so as 
to make the clause read: 

Pay of Indian police: For the service of not exceeding eight hundred pri- 
vates, at $7 per month each, and not exceeding one hundred officers, at $10 per 
month each, of Indian police, to be employed in maintaining order and pro- 
hibiting illegal traffic in liquor on the several Indian reservations, and for the 

rehase of entaipments and rations for policemen of non-ration agencies, 
$os.600: Provided, That the agent of the Navajo Indians may employ ten Indian 
policemen, at a rate of compensation not exceeding $15 per month 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1304, after the word ‘‘supplies,’’ to 
strike out ‘‘ under contract;’’ in line 1305, to strike out ‘‘ warehouse’’ 
and i ‘*warehouses;’’ in line 1306, after the word ‘‘ employés,” 
to strike out “in New York;’’ and at the end of the clause to insert 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That in ail contracts for the purchase and delivery of beef cattle it 


shall be provided that the delivery shall be made as often as once each month, 
and for so many only as shall be necessary for the succeeding month. 


So as to make the clause read: 
5 : 
Relegraphing and making purchases of Indian supplies To pay the expen 
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Mr. BECK. I ought to know, but Ido not know, why the proviso 
was inserted limiting it to each month. There are monthsin the year 
in the extreme northern regions where deliveries can not be made at all. 

Mr. DAWES. The only question I think I and the Senator would 
have would be whether it should be as often as once a month; but I 
will state the condition of things. AJ of the bidders for supplying the 
Indians with live beef combined and refused to make bids unless they 
were allowed to insert a provision that they should be permitted to de- 
liver in the fall all their beef for seven months. The consequence has 
been that with such a provision in their contracts they would deliver in 
November six or seven months of live beef at once over to the Govern- 
ment in those northern regions and compel the Government to take all 
the risk, all the expense, all the shrinkage, and all the loss upon itself. 
The select committee who went out among the Indians found that at 
one particular agency there were deliv: last year in quantity under 
contract seven months’ supply, and there was no place to keep them 
and about 50 per cent. of them were lost, so that when we were there 
there was a communication from the Indian Bureau to the agent to esti- 
mate the cost of making a yard inclosed with barbed-wire fence of six 
miles square in which to place the live cattle that were to be under 
contract delivered en bloc for six months, in which they were to wander 
about during the six months until they were slain, seeking their way 
out and growing less and less, with all the cost of keeping them. There 
was a protest from very many of the agencies against the insertion of 
this provision in the contract, and the reply came from the Indian 
Bureau that they were in the power of the contractors; that the con- 
tractors had refused to bid unless they had that provision in, and they 
were obliged to take it. The Committee on Appropriations thought 
that an act of Congress might possibly be of more power than the com- 
bination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1318, after the word “‘agents,’’ 
to strike out ‘‘two hundred and fifty ’’ and insert ‘‘ three hundred;’’ 
so as to make the clause read: 


Transportation of Indian supplies: For this amount, for necessary expenses 
of transportation of such sods, rovisions, and other articles for the various 
tribes of Indians provided for b; of trans- 
portation agents, $300,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 1326. 

Mr. PLUMB. In line 1321, after the word “‘ reservations,’’ I move 
to insert the words ‘‘and defining by surveys the boundaries of reser- 
vations;’’ so as to read: 

For this amount, for survey and subdivision of Indian reservations, and de- 
fining by surveys the boundaries of reservations, and of lands to be allotted to 
Indians, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 


Gà 


The amendment was agreed to. 


this act, including pay and expenses 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, to strike out the clause from line 1339 
to line 1349, inclusive, in the following words: 

Any act which when done by a citizen of the United States would be a crime 
shall be and is hereby declared equally a crime when done by any Indian upon 


or e ceng to any Indian reseryation; and such Indian committing such crime 


shall be sul to the same jurisdiction and amenable to the same 


that 
any citizen would be in like case; and no Department nor officer of the United 
States of America shall have or exercise power or authority to shield or protect 
such Indian criminal from just punishment, nor shall any money herein or 
hereby appropriated be for that purpose or to that ed 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1350, after “‘ irrigating-ditches, ” 
to strike out ‘‘at’’ andinsert ‘‘on;’’ in line 1351, after the word ‘‘ In- 
dian,” to strike oat “‘agencies’’ and insert ‘‘reservations, and instruct- 
ing Indians in farming in connection therewith; ’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the purpose of constructing irrigating ditches on Indian reservations, and 
instructing Indians in farming in connection therewith, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1361, to insert: 

Removal and support of confederated bands of Utes: For this amount, to re- 
imburse the Ute removal fund for sum expended out of said fund for the surve: 
of public lands of the United States, formerly the Ute Indian reservation, in Col- 
orado, $21,575.35. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1367, to insert: 

For this amount, to reimburse the Ute removal fund for sum ded out of 


said fund in payment for improvements of white settlers on lands in Utah se- 
lected for the location of the Uncompahgre Utes, $10,338.25. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after line 1372, to insert: 


For the p of enabling the of the Interior to continue to 
out the pro ns of the act of J Sue 15, 188, “ratifying the agreement cate 
ted by the confederated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado for the sale of their 


reservation in said State, and for other and to make the necessary a 
propriations for carrying out the same,” 55 000 or so much thereof as may 
necessary, to be taken from moneys appropriated by said act and remaining un- 
expended. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1382, to insert: 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to appoint and pay the expenses of a commission of three 

ns to determine upon examination what chan; should be made in the 

undary lines of Indian reservations and the | on of Indian cies in 
Montana T7 and what sre necessary in the location of the Rose- 
bud, Lower Brulé, and Cheyenne agencies, in Dakota Territory, $10,000. 

Mr. DAWES. Iwantthe leave of the committee to enlarge the scope 
of that commission a little, so that while they are there they can take 
into consideration the propriety of reducing the Crow reservation, which 
seems to be necessary; and for that purpose I move to insert the word 
‘t Northem” before ‘‘Montana’’ in line 1388; to strike out ‘‘ Terri- 
tory” and then insert ‘‘and to confer with the Crows in reference to 
a reduction of their reservation,” after the word ‘‘Territory,’? which 
is to be stricken out, and to insert the words ‘‘ and also to determine”’ 
before the word ‘‘ what’? in line 1388; so as to read: 


And the location of Indian ncies in Northern Montana, and to confer with 
the Crows in reference toa uction. of their reservation, and also to deter- 
mine what chan are necessary in the location of the Rosebud, Lower Brulé, 


and Cheyenne River agencies, in Dakota Territory. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment of the commit- 
tee. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. I desire to offer an amendment to come in at the 
end of line 1391, just after the amendment of the committee last 
acted on: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to appoint and pay the expenses of a 
commission of three persons to examine and report upon the character, extent, 
thickness, and depth of each vein, the value of the coal per ton on the dump, 
and the best method to utilize the same within the limits of the White Mountain 
Indian reservation, in the Territ of Arizona, and the result of said investi- 
gation to be reported to Congress, $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. DAWES. ‘‘And to determine the best method of disposing 
thereof,’’ or words to that effect, should be inserted. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is that for the benefit of the Indians, or somebody 
else? 

Mr. DAWES. The commissioners are to report their opinion; it can 
not have any other effect. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
ee whether that is for the purpose of improving the property of the 

ians. 

Mr. DAWES. This was before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and was reported from that committee and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. It is believed there is a very valuable coal-mine 
on this ite Mountain reservation which several parties are after, 
and made claims to some extent, with some ap; ce of validity, to 
the mine itself. There is a difference of opinion in the Interior De- 
partment as to the best method of disposing of it for the benefit of the 
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Indians, and also for the benefit of the inhabitants there. The coal is of 
great value there as fuel, and it is very desirable that it should be 
brought into the market, and should be brought into the market in the 
best way. The Secretary had one plan, the Commissioner had another 
plan, and the Committee on Indian Affairs had another plan, and an- 
other branch of this Congress had another plan. It was concluded on 
the whole that the best method was to select three men who had some 
knowledge of coal to go down and visit this reservation and see what 
was the best method for bringing it into the market and securing for 
the Indians a fair royalty for it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the chairman of the committee express the 
opinion that there is joint ownership between the Indians and the white 
people there of that vein? 

Mr. DAWES. No; the committee were of the opinion that the 
white people could not in law assert any claim to this coal; but the 
explorers discovered this coal and brought it to light, and it was 
thought by the Interior Department and also by the committee that in 
the disposition of it, if preference was to be given anybody in leasing it 
for instance, they should have preference over strangers, but should 
have no rights except that they should be recognized as having some 
equitable claim above CGE Fes 

Mr. MORGAN. Then, if I understand it, we are asked to appropri- 
ate $5,000 for the P sate of developing coal property that some white 
persons say they found upon an Indian reservation, the title of which 
is not in any white person but in the Indians, but the benefits of which, 
I understand, are to inure to these discoverers. 

Mr. DAWES. The title is not in the Indians because this is a reser- 
vation by executive order, but the Indians are upon a poor reservation 
of large extent, good for nothing except for berries and such things. 
The water upon it isvery scarce; it lies in the vicinity of this coal-mine, 
very valuable water, and it must be secured to the Indians. There was 
danger if you brought the coal-mines into the market that you carried 
with them all the water. At the same time it is deemed but just and 
right that although the Indian has no legal title to this reservation this 
coal-mine should inure to his support, and therefore some method is to 
be devised that will result in two things: Biting Indians a fair roy- 
alty in the nature of support, and eae | to the people of Arizona a 
protection against a monopoly that w grasp the whole of it and 
make it just about as bad for the people as if it were not in existence. 
That is the purpose. It will take about $5,000 to do that. 

There is no doubt but that this $5,000 will be charged over to the 
royalty, and the expense of bringing the coal into the market will come 
out of the receipts from the uction of it, so that the Treasury will 
not suffer. If it was paid out of the Treasury and the Treasury suc- 
ceeded in relieving itself of $5,000 toward the expense of taking care 
of these Indians, it would be just as long as it would be short. 

The Indian Committee have had a great deal of trouble to devise a 
way. My friend and colleague upon the committee who offers this 
amendment, who has had great experience in coal matters, has had the 
subject troubling him for weeks, and he has had various claimants all 
around him, following him. I do not wish to criticise their claims or 
say that one is better than another, but the outcome of the whole 
should be that the Indian should have for his support a fair royalty 
and the people of Arizona (which is of immense importance) should 
have an opportunity to get cheap fuel. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before we appropriate any money for developing 
this coal-mine thro the active exertions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, I should like to have it settled whether this is an Indian 
reservation, to begin with. The Senator from Massachusetts says it 
is a reservation by executive order. Well, that is under the law of the 
United States. The President of the United States has a right to set 
aside reservations in certain cases, and they are just as valid, I suppose, 
if valid at all, as if they were set aside by an act of Congress, and they 
give the Indians the same right of occupancy of the country. The 
terms and conditions are prescribed by the statute on which they be- 
came the holders of those reservations, and so there is very little un- 
certainty about that. We can therefore deal with reservations by 
executive order with as much certainty in to the right of occu- 
pancy and the right of use and possession as if they were defined by a 
statute. 

Now, this is either a reservation or itis not. If it isa reservation, the 
white people have-not any business there working upon it, asserting 
mineral claims upon it, coal-land claims, or anything of that kind, and 
the committee ought to bring in here, it seems to me, very definite in- 
formation whether this new enterprise of developing a coal-mine is to 
inure to the advantage of the Indian tribe alone or whether it is to in- 
ure to the advantage of some speculators in that Territory. Weare in- 
formed that flocks of speculators follow some gentleman of the commit- 
tee about the city here and annoy him and vex him. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not mean to speak disparagingly of men who 
have a claim. I only brought that before the Senate ype the de- 
sire of the committee to get the best disposition of the thing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not thinkit is any disparagement to a man to 
try to get a good piece of property in a fair way, and there can not be 
a fairer way than through a committee of the for the Senate is 
not going to encourage any man in any illegitimate speculation. But 
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to come down to the real merits of the question, it seems to me obvious 
that there ought tobe no joint-stock arrangements here between the in- 
truders upon that Territory and the Indians, and that the Government 
ought not to take a sort of dormant partnership in which Indians are 
to some extent partners, and speculators are to another extent partners, 
but this matter ought to be madevery clear, and we ought to decide in 
this bill of appropriations when we undertake to do this work whether 
we are doing it for the Indian or whether we are doing it for the white 
people. Iam not in favor of expending any money there to assist gen- 
tlemen, no matter how much coal is needed, in the private enterprise 
of developing it for their own advantage, or the advantage of their own 
railroad company, or their manufactories, or whatever it may be. 

If the Committee on Indian Affairs think there is some advantage to 
be gained out of this barren and sterile Territory by enabling the In- 
dians to work it and showing them how to do it, they assisting in fur- 
nishing the labor, I am willing they should doit; and in fact I like the 
enterprise, because that is one way to put an Indian to work; but I wish 
to admonish the Senator from Massachusetts that by the next session of 
Congress it is very likely that he will have to repeat, against his own 
committee and against his own work, those denunciations which he 
yesterday made against the people of the United States at large for en- 
croachments upon Indian property. We ought to conserve it, take care 
of it for them, and I really do not like the shape in which this matter 
comes before the Senate. 

I believe it is the first time that the Congress of the United States 
has undertaken to mine a mine of coal, or silver, or gold, or any other 
enterprise of this character for the benefit of an Indian tribe. I think 
the subject is new so far as that feature of it is concerned, and I should 
like very much if the committee could find some way to guard it by 
saying that the whole benefit or advantage of this arrangement shall 
inure exclusively to the Indian tribe. I have not examined the lan- 
guage of it critically. My attention was arrested by the peculiarity of 
the case as drawn into debate here. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the amendment which I was instructed to offer by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, having been reported by that committee and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations under the rules, simply 
provides that a commission shall be appointed to ascertain the extent 
and value of the coal in this Indian reservation in Arizona. The mat- 
ter came before the Committee on Indian Affairs, it being shown that 
there were discoveries of coal and that parties had sought to make con- 
tracts with the Indians for mining this coal on a royalty; and the rec- 
ommendation of the Interior Department was that the land should be 
leased on a royalty of 10 or 12 centsaton. The subject was referred 
to me for examination, and I have made as thorough an examination as 
was possible; and I am satisfied from all the information I can get that 
this deposit of coal is very extensive and valuable. There is no posi- 
tive information in the Interior Department as to its extent or value, 
but from the best information I can get the miners and smelters in that 
country are now paying $60 a ton for the coke brought there. 

If you ascertain both the extent and value of this coal, it can be leased 
or worked for the benefit of these Indians, and instead of paying a roy- 
alty of ten or twelve cents a ton, as recommended by the Department, 
in all probability it will be thirty cents a ton, and yield a revenue more 
than sufficient to maintain the entire tribe. Therefore the object of 
the amendment is not looking to claims of any white squatters, or those 
who found that the coal was there, to ascertain what is the best dispo- 
sition to be made of this coal, which is believed to be so valuable, for 
the benefit of the Indians. It takes no account of the claims presented 
there, and the very object is to carry out the idea of my friend from 
Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the amendment be reported again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read as mod- 
ified. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment as modified, as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to appoint and pay the expenses of a 
commission of three persons to examine and report upon the character, extent, 
thickness, and depth of each vein, the value of the coal per ton on the dump 
and the best method to utilize the same, and to determine the best methods of 
disposing thereof within the limits of the White Mountain Indian reservation 
in the Territory of Arizona, and the result of said investigation to be reported 
to Congress, $5,000, or so much thereof as may bè necessary. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the amendment by saying ‘‘re- 
port their opinion as to the best methods,” striking out *‘determine.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves to 
amend the amendment. The amendment to the amendment will be 
reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the word ‘‘deter- 
mine” and insert ‘‘ report their opinion as to.” 

Mr. ALLISON. My object is, as the Senate will see, to not involve 
these commissioners in making a decision. As I understand this ques- 
tion, there is no right in any person to go on this reservation or to ae- 
quire any right in these coal-fields. This reservation has been set apart 
by an executive order, and therefore is as much a reservation as tho’ 
it was established by law. The tribes on this reservation, known as 
San Carlos reservation, are expensive to the Government of the United 
States, and we have in this very bill an appropriation of $280,000 for 
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the purpose of maintaining them. We have appropriated annually for 
the last fifteen years from three to four hundred thousand dollars for 
the maintenance of these Indians. Now, if there is any method by 
which the coal on the reservation can be utilized for their support, or 
if there is a method whereby they can themselves be induced in some 
way to mine the coal with the aid of the Government, it certainly will 
be of great advantage, and whatever that advantage is it should inure 
either to the Indians or to the United States. 

There are men, as I understand, who claim to have settled upon one 
hundred and sixty acres of this reservation and to have pre-emption 
rights there. T have no such rights. Others have claimed that 
they have taken a lease, and so on. Of course no lease is valid made 
with an Indian tribe. Therefore there are no rights here that the 
Government of the United States, in my judgment, is bound to pro- 
tect. Butwe are without precise information, and I think it is very 
wise that a commission of persons be sent there to give the Gov- 
ernment full information in reference to this situation, and then the 
Congress of the United States can deal with the question, not in the 
interest of speculators or adventurers, but in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and these Indian tribes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr ALLISON] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now a on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

NAREN 4 Ae penguin LAPPIA line 1508. TIA DON 
‘setts to paragrap ing at line t paragrap. 
seems to commit to the commission to be appointed the authority to de- 
termine absolutely, without any supervision by anybody, what 
are necessary to be made, &. Now I that in line 1386 
yo ‘determine upon’’ bestricken out, and the word U dcanaitiations > 
be to ‘‘examine’’ and the word ‘‘report’’ be inserted there. 

Mr. DAWES. That is right, 

Mr. PLUMB. So as to read ‘“‘ examine and report.” 
it read: ‘ 

n of d rt what should 
pa ian Bet bean Une of fedian mineraa Tea hanee 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves in 
line 1386 to strike out the words ‘‘determine u examination’’ and 
insert in lien thereof ‘‘examine and report.’’ Is there objection to 
this amendment? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. The word ‘‘determine’’ is used in the amendment 
which I caused to be inserted. 

Mr. PLUMB. That I did not observe. 

Mr. DAWES. I agree it would be better to change that also and 
use the word “‘ ce ca instead of ‘‘ determine.” 

The PRESID: pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent to amend the amendment agreed to on his 
motion which now reads ‘“‘and also to determine what changes are nec- 


Mr. “DAWES. So as to make it read: 
mite of the Rowen ower trate al (eae EAE TDA oa 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthere objection? The Chair hears 
none, and this amendment will be made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1391, to insert: 

To enable the Seminole Indians now in Florida to obtain homesteads upon 
the public lands, and to establish TR thereon, $6,000. 

The amendment was 

a next amendment was, aor line 1394, to insert: 


opaz the anger claimants, named in the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
ace of February 20, 1884, being House Executive Document No. 102, Forty- 
eighth Congress. seen, for for on ere Sys the raid of the North- 
ern Cheyenne saa Tatiana in Se ber, 1 from the un mded bal- 
ances of treaty fands ds belonging to tothe Katod 


I move tomake 


mtb and Ara o Indians, 


which are he propriated for the Yaneev namely: To M. Smi th, 
$295; Mrs. E.J. on , $623; John R. Vancleve, $240; Peter D. Adams, $60: 
Robert Bridel, $585.85; James Baile , S110; N. W. Rider, $61. 50; J.J. Keefer, $70; 

Rathbon, $45; E, D. Stil ; Patrick Drohen, $491.50; Mary Hamper, 


H 
$55; John MaeKoweie, S350") Lissa ie Steffen, $80 
Collins, $700; Wenzel Rahan, $80; Fran: 
M. Miller, ub, estate of J. Erwin, $305 ; Teall’ all, 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ese the amendment is liable 
to a point of order? 
Mr. PLUMB. Itis to carry out a treaty stipulation. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposes it to be in order 
reported from a standing committee. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Here is the rule: 

4. No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, shall 
be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be to carry out the pro- 
visions of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, which shall be cited on the 
face of the amendment. 

The ‘‘existing law” or “treaty stipulation,’’so far as I am able to 
discover, is not ‘‘cited on the face of the amendment.” - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Wisconsin is right. 


J.B. Jennin $88; Thomas L. 
acha, $10; Seen ek, $150; George 
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Mr.PLUMB. Thereisatreaty between these Indians and the United 
States which requires us to do this thing; and not only that but almost 
all, in factall but these have already been paid by anappropriation made 
last year in the same way on the same bill, and these claims have since 
been sent down from the Interior Department. Thisis simply carrying 
out the plan adopted by Congress at a previous session. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin in- 
sist upon his point of order ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think I shall not insist. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question on 
the amendment. 


The amendment was to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
ae on Appropriations was, after line 1422, to insert: 


y the following-named claimants, or their legal representatives, in full 
ane tion of their claims for caused by the Ute ] Indians at the time 
ofthe Ute massacre at the White River ney in 1879, to be paid from the funds 


belongi to the eran bands o: Pde! Indians, namely: To Josephine 
Soak ker, $100; Mrs; Meeker, $778.85: So: ronia E. Price, 01.50; Sai M. 

OW. Bekridos $ rge T. Dresser, $881; Geo: Meera 
sits: Thomas T. Thompson, 82; etig” Woodbury, $79.50; F. L. Mansfiel 
$187.25; McLane and $300; in all $4,419.10. 


Mr. FARLEY. There was an amendmentreferred to the Committee 
on Appropriations to allow the claim of J. M. Hogan, of California, for 
depredations committed by the Shoshone Indians, and the Secretary of 
the Interior in ing an estimate of the amount of claims estimated 
this claim at $6,600. ere has been no appropriation for it, and under 
the Revised Statutes, I understand, none of these claims can be paid 
until there is an appropriation for that p The committee failed 
to make the amendment. I have submitted it in writing to the com- 
mittee, and I p at this stage of the bill to insert on page 59, line 
1440, citer they word ‘‘ dollars:’’ 

The sum of $6,600 to on den claim of J. M. Hi 
dations committed b; Shoshone Indians, w 
and allowed by the retary of the Interior. 

The tribe by which the depredations were committed were the Sho- 
shone tribe. The papers were submitted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and this claim is mentioned with a number of other claims sim- 
ilarly situated, but none of them, I presume, have applied for relief on 
the present appropriation bill. I now offer the amendment and ask 
the Committee on Appropriations the reason why it was not reported. 
The Secretary of the Interior says: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIO: 
Washington, December 5, 


Str: Ihave the honor to transmit herewith, in compliance with the first clause 
of section 445, Revised Statutes, the accompanyin abstract showing nature, 

character, and amount of all claims presented to the Secretary of the Interior 
since date of last report, December 6, 1882, for compensation for depredations 
committed by Indians, with his action thereon, and the evidence upon which 
this action is based. 

The claims are numbered 1 to 62 inclusive. 


Very respectfully, 
nE L. JOSLYN, Acting Secretary. 
The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 

I have not the other papers that have ban filed in the case, but this 
is a letter from the Secretary of the Interior. When the claim was first 
filed the claimant asked $8,000. It has undergone a thorough investi- 
gation, and the Department finds that there is $6,600 due to him; bas 
it requires an appropriation before that money can be paid, and 
of the opinion that this appropriation bill is the proper place to offer 
the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator tell me what is the number of the 
document from which he reads? 

Mr. FARLEY. House of Representatives, Executive Document No. 
23, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California pro- 
poses an amendment. 


of Stockton, Cal., Ss Sears: 
claim has been examined 


Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order. 
The pe te tempore. The amendment will first be read. 
Mr. FARLEY amendment was offered in writing, and I have 


noted in pencil the place where it is to come in. 

The PRESIDENT p tempore. Will the Senator send to the Chair 
what he considers to be the estimate of the Department ? 

Mr. FARLEY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inline 1440, after the word “ dollars,” it is pro- 
posed to insert— 

Six thousand six hundred dollars for ing the claim of J. M. Hogan, of 
Stockton, Cal., for depredations commit ted by the oe Indians, which 
claim has been examined and allowed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. FARLEY. ‘Allowed ” in the manner which the paper shows. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order that itis a private claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair finds that the section of 
the statutes referred to, 445, requires the Secretary of the Interior to 
make annual reports to Congress as follows: 


First. A report showing the en renal character, and amount of all claims pre- 
sented to him during the pi ear under laws or treaty stipulations for 
compensation for depredations Conad Indians, whether. allowed by him 
or not, and the evidence upon which his action was based. 


Another provision of the statutes requires that all estimates of gen- 
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eral appropriations shall be submitted through the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the heads of the various Departments. The letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior does not, the Chair thinks, appear to be an 
estimate, but is in pursuance of that statute which requires him to re- 
port to Oongreea stating tho facts. The letter under date of December 
5, 1883, ad by the Secretary of the Interior to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, is, that in compliance with this section 
which the Chair has read he transmits— 

my abstract rhe nature, racter, amount of all 
dare oes er an poner the row Pe date of aes sapent: Decem- 
ber 6, ibs, for compensation for depredations committed by Indians, with his 
action thereon and the evidence upon which his action is based. 

The Chair does not think that this comes within the statute and the 
rule in regard to estimates of appropriations, and when applied to pri- 
vate claims the Chair thinks the section, 445, is not a provision of exist- 
ing law which requires an appropriation for any such purpose. The 
Chair, therefore, is obliged to sustain the point of order. The amend- 
ment is not to carry out the provisions of an existing law. The law 
only requires the Secretary to report for the information of Congress 
the facts in his i 

Mr. FARLEY. The report is made to one branch of Congress and 
the papers are before Congress. It is a mere technical proposition to 
say that the report has not been before Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not refer to this pa- 

in thatconnection. The Chair states that in his opinion this paper 
is not an estimate from the head of a Department; but asa private claim 
the rule does not allow it to be put as an amendment on an appropria- 
tion bill, even if estimated for, unless it is to out the provisions of 
an existing law, which has always been held to be a law which showed 
that the United States owed asum of money which ought to be paid, and 
this law which is referred to does not provide for the payment of any- 
thing. 

Mr. FARLEY. The law is that none of these claims shall be paid 
unless there is an appropriation for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT . Precisely; but that does not make 
it a provision of existing law which it is necessary to pass an appropria- 
tion tocarry out. It is a provision for furnishing information to Con- 
gress. It is perfectly competent for the Senator from California to in- 
troducean independent bill, which the Senate has a perfect right to 
but the rule of the Senate declares that no amendment for a private 
claim, as this clearly is, shall be received to a general appropriation 
bill unless it be to carry out the provisions of an existing law or treaty 
obligation. The law does not declare that the United States owes any 
obligation in this case, as the Chair understands it. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to insert from line 1423 to line 1441. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1441, to insert: 

That such Indians as may now be located on public lands, or as may, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, so locate during the year for which 
this appropriation is made, may avail themselves of the provisions of the home- 
stead laws as fully and to the same extent as may now be done by citizens of 
the United States; and to aid such Indians in making selections of homesteads 
and the necessary proofs at the proper land offices, $1,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated; but no fees or commissions shall be 
charged on account of said entries or proofs. All patents therefor shall be of 
the legal effect, and declare that the United States does and will hold the land 
thus entered fur the od of twenty-five years in trust for the sole use and 
benefit of the Indian whom such entry shail havo been made, or, in case of 
his decease, of his heirs according to the laws of the State or Territory where 
such land is located, and that at expiration of said period the United States 


will convey the same by patent to said Indian, or his heirs as aforesaid, in fee, 
discharged of said trust and free of all charge or incumbrance whatsoever. 


Mr. DAWES. In line 1444, after the word ‘‘ Interior’? I move to 
insert ‘‘or otherwise,” so as to read ‘‘ under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or otherwise.” 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to my colleague whether the words ‘‘ widow 
and” should not be inserted in line 1457, so that in case of lawful 
marriage the right of dower of the widow should be preserved. 

Mr. DAWES. I think that should be so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing 
Ms the = aaa proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

AWES]. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague Proposes to insert, 
‘*heirs,’’ in line 1457, the words “widow and.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts in line 1444. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR] now proposes to further amend the amendment, in line 
1457, after the word ‘“‘heirs,” by inserting ‘‘ widow and;’’ so as to read: 

Of his widow and heirs, according to the laws of the State or Territory. 


The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. HOAR. Then in line 1460 a like amendment should be made, 
inserting ‘*‘ widow and ” before ‘‘heirs.’’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


before the word 


Mr. COCKRELL. I 


I fear we can not properly get through 
Mr. DAWES. Ido ni think there is 


to the Senator in charge of the bill that 
with the bill to-day. 

anything now but to read the 
bill straight through. There are only three pages. If the Senator 
thinks we can not get through them, I shall not insist, but I should 
prefer to make the effort. 

Several SENATORS. Go ahead. 

Mr. DAWES. The committee have nothing to add. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If there is to be no further controversy, only a 
mere ing through of the bill, I shall not insist on an adjournment; 
but if there is to be a controversy on anything, I think the bill had 
better go over. 

Sections 2 and 3 of the bill were read. 

Mr. DAWES. At the suggestion of my colleague [Mr. Hoar], the 
word ‘‘contingency,’’ in line 7 of section 3, should be ‘‘exigency.”’ I 
move to strike out “‘ contingency ”’ and insert ‘‘exigency.’’ 

The amendment was to. 

Section 4 of the bill was read. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was to add to section 4 the following proviso: 

And ede yo further, That the Secretary of the Interior, under the direction 
of the ident, may use any sums appropriated in this act for subsistence, 
and not absolutely ‘or that purpose, for the purchase of stock cattle 
for the benefit of the tribe for which such appropriation is made, and shall re- 
port to Congress, atits next session r, an account of such purchases. 

Mr. DAWES. After the word ‘‘made’’ I move to insert the words 
‘for for the assistance of such Indians in making them farmers.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Sections 5, 6, 7,8, and 9 of the bill were read. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
insert as an additional section the following: 

ASAA TEOS the DEAA of bodion CAT wid Lavough the Gerarel Land OMMA 
except as autho: by the treaty or agreement providing for the disposition of 
the lands. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to insert as an additional section the fol- 
lowing: 

pater 4 That at any of the Indian reservations where there is now on hand Gov- 
eae, not required for the use and benefitof the Indians at said reser- 
vations Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to move such ide or td 
to other Indian reservations where it may be required, or to sell it and apply the 
proceeds of the same in the purchase of such articles as may be needed Tor the 
use of the Indians for whom said property was purc! ; and he shall make 
report of his action hereunder to the next session of Congress thereafter. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. DAWES. I wantto change two words in section 4, in the amend- 
ment there adopted. I move to strike out, in line 24 of that section, the 
words ‘‘ such purchases ” and insert the words ‘‘ his action under this 
provision ;’’ so as to read that the Secretary of the Interior— 

Shall report to Congress, at its next session thereafter, an account of his action 
under this provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to make the amendment indicated in an amendment 
already adopted in section 4. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment is to. 

Mr. PLUMB. In section 1, line 306, an amendment was made to the 
amendment of the committee on my suggestion, and I am not entirely 
satisfied with it. I propose to change it so that it will read: 

eran be disposed of to actual settlers under the homestead laws only, ex- 
ce) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent to amend an amendment agreed to in section 1, line 306. 
It will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. In section 1, line 306, after the word ‘‘ be,” it is. 
proposed to strike out ‘‘subject to settlement and entry” and in lieu. 
thereof to insert ‘‘ disposed of;’’ so as to read: 7 


And shall be disposed of to actual settlers under the homestead laws nly- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and it is ed to. 
Mr. PLUMB. On page 38, after line 914, I move to insert: 


Three thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessa. y, toenable the 
President to cause to be surveyed such portion of the Puyallu EEIN, in 
Bryans dig Territory, into lots as he may deem advisable, and direct the same 
assigned to such individual Indians or families on such reservation as are will- 
ing meh avail renpersnirh es of parr tg Haris gey hte locate on the same as perma- 
nent homes in accordance e terms of article 6 of the t mad 

cember 26, 1854, and ratified by the Senate March 3, 1855. ay eg 


The provision of the treaty is as follows: 
And he may further, at his discretion, ca the whol 
lands hereby reserved, or of such other see il many be wae ited oom thine ed 
to be surveyed into lots and assign the same to such individuals or families as 
are willing to avail themselves of the privilege and will locate on the same as 
a Pda ms homa, Soig ERY Faa Aod subject zi the same regulations as 
are pro in esi article ê with mahas, 
same may be applicable. ssf rie reper ha 
It is designed to carry out the provision of that treaty, and it has be- 
come necessary, as represented by the Department and by the Delegate 
from the Territory of Washington, that this action should be taken now, 
prior toany attempt made to get possession of the land of these Indians. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. DAWES. On the forty-third page, in line 1043, there is a typo- | for his retention. And when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
graphical error. The name of the Indians there should be ‘‘ Quil-leh- | Washi asks both branches of to secure his retention, and 


utes,” instead of ‘‘ Quil-len-utes.”’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. They will never know it. [Laughter.] 

The SECRETARY. It is pro to strike out the letter “n” in 
“‘ Quil-len-utes”’ and insert the letter ‘‘h.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. move to amend, on page 4, lines 76 and 77, 
by striking out the words ‘‘ eighteen hundred dollars” and inserting 
**$2,000;’’ so as to read: 

At the Mescalero agency, at $2,000. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam very sorry to be obliged to raise a point of order 
there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
an amendment, on line 76, to strike out ‘‘$1,800’’ and insert ‘‘ $2,000.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to make this change 
at this time. 

Mr. DAWES. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs strongly recommends that the pay of 
this agent be increased. He is a most efficient officer, Major Llewellyn, 
known, I think, to the Committee on Indian Affairs certainly, and he has 
received the very highest commendation from General Crook and Gen- 
eral Mackenzie, commanding in Arizona. He is certainly a very effi- 
cient officer. There has lately been added to this officer the care of 
another band of Indians, numbering, I think, very nearly 1,000, which 
increases the duties and responsibilities of this agency. I hope the 
agent will be placed on a par with those who are receiving at this time 
a compensation of $2,000 per annum. 

Mr. DAWES. The House cut down this agent’s salary from $1,800 
to $1,500. The Committee on Appropriations of the Senate proposed 
to restore it, and the Senate has restored it to $1,800. The motion of 
the Senator is to increase it above $1,900. I have no doubt that he is 
a worthy agent, and the duties of the agency are very onerous, but 
still if we commence raising the salaries of these agents I do not know 
where we shall stop. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iask the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
he does not know the fact that the duties of this agent have been very 
largely increased within the last year? 

Mr. DAWES. What the Senator says in respect to this agent I know 
to be true, and I know that it is difficult for the Department to keep 
this particular agent there; but we have sixty-eight Indian agents. 
That is the answer which I make. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Lask if this has not been a particularly difficult 
band of Indians to control? 

Mr. DAWES. That is so. 
se VAN WYCK. The Department had nobody that could control 

em— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This will take only a moment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well; I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This band was very difficult to control. The 
community there were at the mercy of these Indians. They were com- 
mitting murder and robbery. Major Llewellyn, by reason of the rep- 
utation he had earned in another branch of service, had arrested the 
attention of the Indian De ent and he was solicited to take this 
place, unsought by hi or unasked by his friends. He was solic- 
ited because of his known character for bravery, judgment, and discre- 
tion to take charge of this band of Indians, and he did it, and he has 
served the Department so well and the interests of that section of the 
country so well that the Department themselves asked that his salary 
should be raised to $2,000a year. Attention was called to the fact that 
Mr. Llewellyn was about to leave the service, could not stay there on 
the terms allowed, and the Department themselves asked him to re- 
main. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs sent a communication in 
regard to Mr. Llewellyn, in which he stated: 

If his salary is not increased he will not remain, and it will be very difficult 
to fill his place. Inadequate compensation drives off the Indian agents that 
are good for anything, and leaves the service to be conducted by men who are 
broken down physically or politically or financially. 

That is the statement of the Commissioner himself; and in that con- 
nection it is proper to state that not very long ago I received, in the 
interest of that section of New Mexico where many bands of the 
Apaches reside, a letter from the former chief-justice of the Territory, 
earnestly asking that whatever could be done to retain Major Llewel- 
lyn in the control of these Indians should be done; and he spoke of 
the benefit of his services to that entire section of country. 

As my colleague has said, the commanding generals of that depart- 
ment for the last two or three years have been profuse in their expres- 
sions of admiration for the gallantry and bravery of the man who has 
the control and ent of these Indians; and much is due toa 
person like Major Llewellyn, who has earned this character and this 
reputation. He has shown ability in the service, and he is not only 

thful and brave, but intelligent and agers geen ye so mneh oai 

to call from the in that Territory, civil and tary, requests 


he says in his letter how difficult it is to fill the place, it is due to the 
service and due to the pope of that section, when the salary is placed 
at less than that of sev agents in the service, that it should be in- 
creased. Itis but little to ask in the interest of good order, in the in- 
teresť of the people of New Mexico and Arizona, that what can be done 
to retain such a man in the service should be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. That requires an amendment of the sum total ap- 
propriated for pay of agents. In line 118 there should be added $200 
to the total amount of $90,300. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusettss 
moves to strike out ‘‘three’’ and insert “‘five;’’-so as to read $90,500. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. DAWES. A verbal amendment is needed which the Secretary 
has called my attention to. In line 3 of the amendment on page 8, at 
the end of line 159, the words ‘‘not to exceed $2,000’? should be in- 
serted after the word ‘‘commission,’’ instead of after “‘balances;"’ so 
as to read: 

led balances of appropriations for the = 
ayia Gory ara ir p iad copra r expenses of said com 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were con- 

in. : 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (8. 153) providing 
a civil government for Alaska. 

The m farther announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. 4359) in relation to the Legislature of Dakota Territory; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENEOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President tempore: 

A bill (S. 316) ting a pension to Katharina T. Wunsh; 

A bill (S. 1369) to prevent and punish counterfeiting within the 
United States of notes, bonds, or other securities of foreign govern- 
ments; and 

A bill (H. R. 2267) granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. 
Wright. 

SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave at this time to introduce a bill. I de- 
sire to state that this is a bill in regard to pensions, and contains pro- 
visions of bills heretofore introduced by other Senators, and also some 
oe of theGrand Army of the Republic. Iaskthatitbe printed, 
so that the committee may have it before them. 

The bill (S. 2208) to provide pensions for certain invalid soldiers and 
sailors who have been di from the Army or Navy of the United 
States after three months’ service therein during the war of the rebell- 
ion, and for the widows and dependent parents of deceased pensioners, 
and to increase the rate of pension in certain cases, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Order of Business 112, being Senate bill 1283, known as the Utah bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1283) to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
nais og reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,’’ approved March 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Mr. BLAIR. I wish merely to give notice that I will to-morrow 


penai E the conclusion of the morning business, as a matter of ac- 
commodation to Senators who desire to leave the city, ask to take up 
Order of Business No. 529, being the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish 
and maintain a bureau of labor statistics. I think we can dispose of 
it d the morning hour. 
Ga CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I shall insist on proceeding with the 
Mr. COCKRELL. I shall join in that. A 
Mr. CONGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
j The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Senate ad- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, May 13, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
JoHN 8. LINDSAY, D. D. i 

Mr. BEACH. I move by unanimous consent that the Clerk omit 
the reading of the purely formal part of the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings relating to the introduction and reference of bills and joint 
resolutions. z 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. s 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings, with the above exception, was 
then read and approved. 

D. 0. RILEY. 


Mr. ROBERTSON, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7008) for the relief of D. O. Riley; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN KNOCKMAN. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, by unanimous consent, also introduced a bill (H. 
R. 7009) to remove the charge of desertion from the record of John 
Knockman, late private Company K, Fifty-fourth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

LABOR COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to sub- 
mit for present consideration a resolution which I send up to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MILLS. I object. 
IMPROVEMENT OF BAR AT SANDY HOOK. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York, by unanimous consent, presented a pe- 
tition of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York, for the 
improvement of the bar at Sandy Hook; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF New YORK. 

At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, held May 1, 1854, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted z 

Whereas the memorial to Congress of the merchants, ship-owners, and others 
interested in the commercial prosperity of the pes of New York praying for 
the improvement of gery A r, has been formally approved by the Legis- 
latures of New York and New Jersey respecti: A 

Resolved, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York hereby 
approves the said memorial, and that the standing committee on the harborand 
shipping be authorized and empowered to sanpa such measures as they may 
deem suitable and proper to promote the immediate by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of a law making provision for 
deepening and oporog the approaches to this port. 

Resol That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolution, authenticated 
by the seal of the chamber and by the tures of its officers, be transmitted 
to the President of the United States and to both Houses of Congress. 

JAS. M. BROWN, President. 


GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 
INDIAN WAR CLAIMS. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Speaker, I move by unanimous consent that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
172) amendatory of the act of June 27, 1882, entitled ‘‘An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the to examine and report to Con- 
gress the amount of all claims of the States of Texas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Wash 
ington and Idaho, for money expended and indebtedness assumed by 
said States and Territories in repelling invasion and suppressing Indian 
hostilities, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution and the accompanying amend- 
ment reported from the Committee on Military Affairs will be read 
subject to objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, &c., That the act of Congress approved June 27, 1882, entitled “Anact 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to examineand report to Congress the 
amount of all claims of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Washington and Idaho, for 
money expended and indebtedness assumed by said States and Territories in re- 
pelling invasion and suppressing Indian hostilities, and for other pu .” be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the words “April, S the year 
1861,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “January, in the year 1851,” 


The SPEAKER. The amendment reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs will now be read. 
The Clerk rend as follows: 


Add at the end of section 1 of the said act the following : 
aS That such claims in the State of California arising on and after the 
ist day of January, 1851, shall be examined and investigated as aforesaid.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to discharging the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union from the further consideration 


A true copy. 


? 


of the joint resolution and amendment and for their present considera- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the right to object will be reserved until the 
gentleman from California will explain what particular claims are to be 
considered under this joint resolution as arising between the years 1851 
and 1861. 

The SPEAKER. The right to object will be reserved and by unani- 
mous consent the gentleman from California will be allowed to submit 
his statement. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Speaker, the objectof this amendment isto 
correct an inadvertence occurring in the passage of the bill which this 
joint resolution proposes toamend. That inadvertence consists in this: 
In providing as it does for the settlement of Indian claims in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, including California. The member who in- 
serted the name of the State of California was unaware of the fact that 
no Indian war claims whatever on the part of the State of California 
existed subsequent to the time of the commencement of the period proper 
and satisfactory in reference to the other States and Territories. But, 
on the contrary, claims reported in this House beginning in 1851 were 
embraced in the bill that had been put on the Calendar. That mem- 
ber, not adverting to that fact, failed to call the attention of the House 
when acting on the bill—that is, to the date California Indian claims 
commenced, Now the object of this is to have the Indian claims of 
California settled with those coming from other States and Territories. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me ask the gentleman from California whether 
these claims coming from California occurring between 1851 and 1861 
were not adjusted at one time by a commission and provision made by 
law for their payment? 

Mr. ROSE S. A commission formerly settled those claims and 
paid a part of them; the remainder only failed to be paid because there 
was not money igi y 

Mr. HOLMAN. en what else is there to do but to pay the bal- 
ance of the money due to the State of California? 

Mr. CASSIDY. There is no provision in this joint resolution to pay 
anything. It is merely making provision for the adjustment of these 
claims of the State of California. 4 

Mr. HOLMAN. Butif there has been an adjustment already, if there 
were some of these accounts which were settled and paid, why not pro- 
vide for the settlement of what remains rather than provide for another 
commission ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. It did not go far enough back to include the claims 
in California. This joint resolution includes those claims which were 
before not included. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then, if I understand the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, these accounts have been already adjusted and partly paid, and 
the only question now is with reference to a claim for the remainder ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Between thirty and forty thousand dollars re- 
main unpaid. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let me ask the gentleman if these claims have been 
already adjusted by the commission whether the effect of this resolu- 
tion would not be to reopen all of the claims which have been rejected 
by the commission ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. By no means; it has no effect upon them. It 
enables the State of California simply to get at its proportion of this 
indebtedness without further legislation. Unless this addition is made 
to the present resolution there would necessarily be another bill intro- - 
duced for the same purpose. There was a bill reported by the last Con- 
gress which related to this very subject, but it was not complete in this 
respect. Now I want to get this resolution amended in some way so 
that the State of California may have the opportunity to get that which 
is acknowledged to be due. There is no question as to the right of the 
claim, but it must be adjusted and this insertion of the State of Cali- 
fornia in the bill of 1882 was of no effect so far as the State’s interest 
was concerned without inserting the date from which the claim should . 
be considered. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But let meask the gentleman why it is ifthe claims 
have been adjusted by a commission it is necessary that the Treasury 
Department should go over the whole ground again? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. In reply to the gentleman from Georgia I must 
say that I do not presume the Secretary of the Treasury will do any 
unnecessary work in that direction. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But you require it by the bill. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. No; the objectis only to get a decision upon the 
point as a finality. 

Mr. CASSIDY. In order to enable a full settlement of what are 
acknowledged as valid claims to be made. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But I understand that you are not content with that. 
The proposition is to have the Treasury Department re-examine all of 
the claims. That would be the effect of it. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. The gentleman from Georgia misunderstands 
the case if he understands that to be the condition of it. 

The fact is this: The State of California issued certain bonds to pay 
the expenses of the Indian war; and in 1853 provision was made for the 
payment of these bonds, with interest then due. 

But the Secretary of War acting at that time thought it necessary 
that the expenditures for which the State of California issued the bonds 
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should be examined, and that the vouchers should be considered by the 
Treasury Department in Washington before payment was authorized. 

The result of that was a delay in the adjustment of the accounts for 
a period of two or three years. During all of that time the interest was 
accruing on the bonds, and finally when a decision was reached in the 
case, and the money ordered to be paid, the sam which had been ap- 
propriated for the purpose was not sufficient to cover the bonds and the 
overdue coupons. Moreover, at that time there were about $30,000 of 
these bonds which had not then been presented. So that these bonds 
which had not been adjudicated-or presented and the overdue coupons 
and accrued interest was the portion of the indebtedness which could 
not be liquidated with the sum placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. The Government therefore applied the sum to the redemption 
of such bonds as it could cancel, and left some bonds uncanceled to the 
amount that I have stated and also the overdue coupons. It is there- 
fore these coupons and the accrued interest claimed by these parties 
upon the overdue coupons and the unpresented bonds for which the 
adjustment is sought to be made by the Treasury Department. The 
object of this resolution is to enable the State of California to come in 
under the operation of the provisions of this joint resolution and have 
her claim reached. There is no benefit to California by the passage of 
this resolution in its present form and without the modification sug- 
gested, for it does not reach our case at all. It was not known by the 
person who inserted the name of California in the bill that the claims 
began in 1851 and not in 1861, being the period covered by this joint 


resolution. 
Will the gentleman from California allow another 


Mr. BLOUNT. 
question ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Has this matter to which he now refers been sub- 
mitted to the commission—the question with reference to these over- 
due coupons and outstanding claims? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. With reference to the overdue coupons? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I have already stated the condition. In order 
to make it more clear, I will repeat that when the vouchers were brought 
to Washington and examined, as required by the Secretary of War, and 
provision made for the payment of the money, the time that 
was such that there was not money enough to pay the principal and 
accrued interest. Had the whole amount been paid at that time it 
would probably have been sufficient, but since that time this inter- 
est has accrued. But there were $30,000 worth of bonds which had 
not been brought before the commission, so that there are these $30,000 
of bonds and the overdue coupons to be paid. The mer who owned 
the overdue coupons took the money so far as it went and kept the 
coupons which were detached by the commissioners appointed for the 
redemption of them, because there was not money enough to pay them. 
Now, the men who held the $30,000 of unpaid bonds and the overdue 
coupons are the claimants in these Indian claims. Of course they lay 
claim to interest on the overdue and unpaid coupons. That is the un- 
adjusted part of the claim. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Let me ask the gentleman from California if this 
does not simply involve the question of the adjustment of a claim for 
some thirty to forty thousand dollars in California for which provision 
was supposed to have been made in a preceding bill? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think it may go considerably further. 

Mr. CASSIDY. And the subject will come again before Congress 
after the report upon the character of these claims is made when the 
money is to be appropriated ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Of course. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not see how that is to be. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I desire to ask the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RosEcrANs] if this joint resolution has been reported favorably 
by any committee of the House? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Certainly. It has been reported TODT EY 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and has been referred to the - 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 


AMENDMENT OF THURMAN ACT. 


Mr. POST, ef Pennsylvania. I desire to make a privileged report. 
In pursuance of leave DS Ee I present the views of the 
minority of the Committee on Pacific Railroads on the bill (H. R. 6771) 
to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from the Missouyi River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and 
other p 22: ved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act approved 
July 2, 1864, and an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amendment 
of said first-mentioned act. 

The SPEAKER. The views of the minority will be printed with 
the report of the majority. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I desire to state that I shall call up the business of 
the Committee on the Pacific Railroads on the very earliest day possible. 


We have been assigned a day for the consideration of reports from that 
committee. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. By a special order of the House this day immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal has been assigned for the consid- 
eration of bills reported from the Committee on the Territories. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. EvINs] is recognized. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. By instructions of the Committee on 
Territories, I desire to take up as the first bill for consideration the bill 
(8. 153) providing a civil government for Alaska. Inasmuch as there 
has been some di of opinion as to whether that bill is excluded 
by the terms of the order I ask unanimous consent to takeitup. Ido 
not think myself it is embraced within the terms of the order of the 
House, but to avoid any controversy on the point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Yes, sir; I ask that it may be con- 
sidered in the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the bill should be considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from South Carolina had better 
agree to that. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina, I consent to that; and I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Houseis in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the p of considering bills reported 
by the Committee on Territories. Clerk will report the title of 
the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 153) providing a civil government for Alaska. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first and formal reading of the bill. i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. The establishment of some form of 
government for the Territory of Alaska is demanded by every consid- 
eration of national honor and good faith. By the stipulations of the 
treaty the people of that Territory who transferred their citizenship 
to the Government of the United States are entitled to the protection 
of their property and their lives, and these guarantees are made by the 
stipulationsof the treaty. For seventeen years, Mr. Chairman, we have 
neglected to provide any sort of government for the people of this Ter- 
ritory, in violation of the treaty obligations and in violation of 
faith to those people who have trusted us; and we now ask this - 
gress to-give them something like a civil government. We do not ask 
any expensive government. This bill does not provide anything of the 
kind. It simply provides for the appointment of a governor, of a United 
States district court judge with circuit court powers, of a district at- 
torney, of a marshal, of a clerk, and of four commissioners. In other 
words, with the exception of the office of governor, it simply creates a 
judicial district of the Territory of Alaska. To-day there is no sem- 
blance of law in that vast Territory. Whatever property and rights 
ser people may have are at the mercy of any adventurer or of the 
mob. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him what laws 
operate there? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Under the provisions of this bill the 
general laws of the State of Oregon are made operative in this Territory, 
so far as they are not inconsistent with this bill or with the laws of the 
United States; and all laws of the United States applicable to Territo- 
ries are made applicable to this Territory. 

Mr. BLOUNT. How about changes of the law, should they become 


necessary ? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. The bill does not provide for that. 
This Congress can change them if deemed advisable. According to the 
best information obtainable in regard to the population of this Terri- 
tory there are within its limits over 35,000 Indians of the various tribes. 
They have been variously estimated from thirty-five to fifty or sixty 
thousand. Of these Indians the Aleuts are the most intelligent. Some 
of them are highly educated. It is said that the first ions 
made on the coast of Alaska of the harbors there, and which form the 
basis of the coast survey of that Territory to-day, were made edu- 
cated Aleuts. These Aleuts are described as being very thrifty, in- 
dustrious people, readily adapting themselves to the civilized habits of 
the white man. In fact a large number of various tribes, some seven or 
eight thousand, are members of the Greek or Russian Church, and the 
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older le among them have been educated through the means of 
that church. 


But since this Territory has passed into the hands of the United States 
little or no attention infeed given to the matter of the education of 
these people, except e niss 
of some of the churches. The Presbyterian Board of Missions has avery 
flourishing school at Fort Waneh and there is another school at Sitka; 
but these are the only schools that are now provided for these people. 
It is said by those who know them that they are as fully qualified for 


citizenship, and will adapt themselves as readily to the habits of the | than 


American people and to their laws as did the Mexicans who were re- 
ceived into citizenship in California, New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. 
Therefore it may be said that a large body of these people arenow pre- 
pared for citizenship. re 3 

There being no law to protect the white man in his property or life, 
the white population at present is very small, though according to the 
best estimates the committee can get it is increasing. There are prob- 
ably from seven hundred to eight hundred white people who may be 
said to be permanent residents of the Territory; and at certain seasons 
of the year the number of whites run up to twelve or fifteen hundred, 
when miners go there to engage in mining. 

However, we should not measure our duty to these people by the num- 
ber or the fewness of them. Wherever there is an American citizen he 
is entitled to all the advantages, immunities, and rights of every other 
citi and the Government should feel bound to guarantee those 
rights to him in some shape or form. j 

‘As to the climate and resources of this vast region of country, about 
which I sup a many here have not taken the pains to inform 
themselves, s tanda p thatit is not such an ice-bound desert as it was 
described to be when first purchased by Mr. Seward. It is a country 
the resources of which are as yet but little known. What we do know 
of them leads us to the conclusion that there are in that Territory vast 
resources which may be developed to the great advantage not only of 
the people there but of the whole country. > 

The great chain of mountains running from Central America through 
Mexico, the United States, and British Columbia into Alaska is rich 
throughout its whole length in the precious metals. ` I have myself 
seen some specimens of the precious metals brought from Alaska, and 
there is reason to believe that they will yet be found there in large and 
paying quantities. In fact, a number of companies have already been 
organized to prosecute a vigorous search for them, but they are un- 
willing to e any great venture without some power to and 

rotect their rights; but even without law large shipments of bullion 
Tare been made. I saw an account of one the other day amounting to 
some thousands of ounces of gold, I believe. 

Rev. Dr, Jackson and some others who have spent much time in the 
Territory say that there is a vast quantity of iron ore there; that in 
what is called the Chilkaht country there is an iron mountain similar to 
the one near Saint Louis and equally rich and valuable. They alsosay 
that on the Copper River there are inexhaustible stores of copper. 

To the surprise of many who have not examined the question, the 
climate on the southwestern coast is exceedingly mild. Itis tempered 
by the Japan stream which flows along the coast stored with tropical 
heat, so as to make the winter climate of Southwestern Alaska about 
the mean temperature of the State of Georgia and the summer climate 
about the mean temperature of the State of Minnesota, according to 
accurate accounts kept by the agents of the Russian Government for 
more than forty years. ; 

The difficulty about that portion of the country, however, isits great 
humidity. The warm Japan stream coming in contact with the cold 
atmosphere and the cold waters of the northern regions creates a vast 
deal of humidity, and there is a great deal of rain and fog along the 
coast. The soil is said to be rich and of good See. and it will grow 
some of the root crops and barley and other cereals, but the climate is 
too moist to ripen the grain fully. Asan agricultural country there is 
not a very encouraging outlook. 

The chief resourcesof the country will be found in its mining opera- 
tions and in its timber, especially in its forests of yellow cedar, which 
is said to be thefinest timberin the world. I understand that it is sell- 
ing at present in Portland, Oreg., for about $60 a thousand feet, and 
the time will come, when the timber supply of this country in Maine, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and other timber-producing States is exhausted, 
when the timber of Alaska will be of vast importance. 

Mr. KASSON. And then the fisheries. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Yes, the fisheries, as my friend sug- 

. The stories in regard to them are most wonderful, and would 
really tax the credulity of most men who should hear what is said by 
those who have been there and seen for themselves. The finest salmon, 
halibut, codfish, and fish of all kinds are to be found there. There are 
already a number of canneries established upon this southwestern coast, 
but there is not a sufficient market on the Pacific coast as yet, and the 
demand is not equal to the supply. Some of these days these fisheries 
are bound to provide largely for the wants of a large portion of the civ- 


ilized world. 
A MEMBER. And the seal-fisheries. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. The most valuable part of the re- | man. 


what has been done through the missionary efforts | small 


sources of the Territory at present is something that was not taken 
into account when we Alaska. I refer to the great seal-fish- 
aie Pate are established some two hundred miles or more north of 
the peninsula, on the Saint George and Saint Paul Islands, 
islands—about six miles by twelve in extent, I believe. The seal 
company pays the United States Government $55,000 a year as rent for 
these islands. Then they pay $2.62} as a royalty upon every seal they 
are allowed to take, and they are allowed to take annually 100,000. 
This pays the Government annually the sum of $317,000, which is more 

4 per cent. upon the purchase-money paid i Bes United States 
for this vast Territory, the amount haying been, I believe, $7,200,000. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. How many white peopleare there in the whole 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I stated a few moments ago, in 
answer to a question, the aggregate population according to the bestin- 
formation the committee could get, which was very meager. The 
country is so vast in its dimensions, the settlements are so far apart— 
Sitka, the capital of the Territory, being for instance 1,200 miles from 
Oonalaska—you can hardly conceive of the extent of the Territory 
without taking a map and looking at it. But scattered over this Ter- 
ritory, so far as we can ascertain, are about seven hundred or eight 
hundred permanent white residents. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. How many Indians? 

Mr. EV-INS, of South Carolina. About 35,000. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Are not some of those Indians semi-civilized? 
Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Oh, yes, as I stated a while ago. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I was not present, 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. There are 7,000 or 8,000 of those 
Indians, known as Christians, who have adopted the dress and toa very 
gos extent the habits of the white people. They dress as our people 

o, in clothing carried there by the merchants of this country. 

In addition to the seal-fisheries the fur company realize more than 
$1,000,000 a year from the land furs. Besides there is a very large busi- 
ness done in the seal otter. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Are there any great rivers in that country? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. The largest river on this conti- 
nent is in Alaska—the Yukon River, which is navigable for 1,500 or 
2,000 miles from its mouth, where it has a breadth of seventy miles. 

The country is wonderful in its rugged mountains, in its smoking 
volcanoes, in its impenetrable depths of forest, as well as in resources, 
which are as yet unexplored. Few men have ventured into the vast 
interior of the country. We may form some ideaofits vastextent when 
we remember that it is equal in area to one-sixth of the whole of the 
United States, including the Territories. The interior of the country 
along the Yukon River and from that up to the Arctic Seais said to be 
an ice morass. Nearer the coast it is inhabited by the Esquimaux—a 
savage, nomadic tribe, A great many of the Indians of the interior are 
engaged in furnishing skins and furs to the stations along the Yukon 
River which have been established by the fur company. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in a very hurried and desultory manner gone 
over the features and resources oi the Territory of Alaska. AsIstated 
in the beginning, I am notin a physical condition to make a speech, but 
I shall be glad to answer any question which any gentleman may de- 
sire to propound. i 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Perhaps the gentleman has stated, though I did 
not hear the statement, what is the total population of the Territory ? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. About 35,000. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Whatkind of government has the Territory had? 

Mr. EVINS,ofSouth Carolina. Iam glad my friend has asked me that 
question. It has had no government whatever that can properly bear 
that name. Immediately after the Territory was ceded to the United 
States there was, I believe, a quasi-military government established. 
A few squads of regulars stationed at different points through the Ter- 
ritory administered justice by a ‘‘drumhead court-martial,” so far as any 
justice was administered at all. At present the only semblance of gov- 
ernment there is exercised through the collector of customs and the 
commander of the United States vessel. In 1881 two men werearrested 
by the captain of this vessel. No doubt it was a very proper thing for 
him to do; I only mention the circumstance to show the utter want of 
everything like law in thatcountry. Thesemen were arrested for some 
misconduct by the captain and were imprisoned. He reported the fact 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and wanted to know what he should 
do with thesemen. He was the only peace officer in that country. The 
Secretary said that he had done right in arresting them, and that he 
should keep them in prison just as long as he thought it necessary to 
punish them properly. 

Now, it would be a disgrace to any despotic government, and to this 
great Republic of America it is a shame and an outrage, that these peo- 
ple have been left so long in this condition. 

Mr. CASSIDY. If the peenaa will yield to me I would like to 
say a few words on this subject. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. How much time does the gentle- 
man wish? 

Mr. CASSIDY. Three or four minutes. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
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Mr. CASSIDY. I think it is especially important this bill should 
be enacted into law. I know from my personal knowledge the settle- 
ment and developmentof that vast Territory have been greatly retarded 
because there has been no form of law or of protection for life or prop- 
erty within its boundaries. I have had during the last two sessions 
of Congress as many perhaps as fifty-eight letters from gentlemen on 
the Pacific coast, sri agen smeared cnt pe who desire to go to Alaska 
Territory, but they have been reluctant to go there and attempt to de- 
velop its mineral resources and open up that vast region because there 
was no protection for their investment or for their property. 

During last summer I was in San Francisco, and I saw it stated in 
the papers that a native of that country who had committed a cold- 
blooded murder was brought to San Francisco, and when the time ar- 
rived to give him a hearing there were no witnesses and he was allowed 
to go at large—turned loose for want of prosecution. 

ere is no form of law, there is no protection of property or life 
there. This fact alone has retarded the settlement of that Territory. 
I think it is of the highest importance this bill should be speedily en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I will now yield for five minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Bupp]. 

Mr. BUDD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add my evidence to that of the 
gentleman from Nevada as to the lack of p laws in Alaska. This 
absence of proper laws in a portion of the United States which is larger 
in area than Colorado, California, and Texas combined, and which con- 
tains 33,000 inhabitants, a territory rich in mineral and other wealth, 
is of itself a conclusive reason why this bill should become a law. It 
has been asked, ‘‘ What laws are enforced there now and how?” The 
laws have been the changeable wills of United States officers, and en- 
forced in such manner as to them a proper. In their hands, 

as it may seem, have been the powers o life, liberty, 
and pro} without the restraint or formsoflaw. At least they have 
done so, and I have yet to learn that any one has been either censured 
or removed for his actions. 

To illustrate: In the fall of 1882 the San Francisco journals contained 
an account of an interview with certain persons who came from Alaska 
on a United States vessel. The accounts as given in these journals 
were undoubtedly correct; they have been since sustained by official re- 
port. They show proceedings unworthy a drumhead court-martial; 
that the laws were made and executed on United States revenue-cutters. 
It appears that two sailors or employés of some company at Sitka had 
by accident or otherwise killed or ly injured an Indian; that the 
Indians took these two men and detained them under a demand that 
the company should pay in blankets to the relatives of the dead In- 
dian the This has been the custom in the Territory for many 
years. A United States vessel was then at Sitka, and, with the collector 
on board, proceeded to the Indian village. The officer in charge released 
the two men without any trouble, and then demanded from the Indians, 
as a fine or for damages, four hundred blankets, under a threat to destroy 
their and property were the blankets not delivered at the time 
specified. The Indians did not comply with this peremptory order of 
this royal dictator. I understand they did not have the blankets. 
The commander of this United States vessel was a law unto himself, 
and in the morning he, a United States officer, judge, jury, and sheriff, 
fulfilled his threat and shelled the Indian village. Forty canoes and 
many blankets were destroyed. The village and winter stores were 
burned and destroyed by Uncle Sam’s seamen under orders of their 
commander, while the guns of Uncle Sam were throwing shot into the 
homes of these defenseless Indians. 

This was in October, 1882, in the fall of an Alaskan winter. For 
doing that which in any civilized country would subject one to a nomi- 
nal fine only these poor Indians lost all, because there was no law 
in Alaska, All their blankets, all their provisions, all their homes 
were cut down; and whether any Indians were killed reports do not 
say, for the vessels steamed away as soon as the outrage had been com- 
mitted. 


There are few other countries in the civilized world where such acts 
of an officer would not be followed by dismissal. 

Several MEMBERS. What was his name? 

Mr. BUDD. I do not now recall the name of this person. It was 
a United States vessel, commanded by a United States officer. It was 
fully published at the time and has not been denied, and there is an 
official record of the facts, which I will secure and have read to this 
House before debate closes on this bill. 

Mr. LONG. When was it? 

Mr. BUDD. About a year and a half ago; October, 1882. It wasa 
matter stated in the journals at the time and subsequently reported to 
Congress, and, as I have said, I have never heard any denial of the facts 
on the partof the people who were on board the vessel. But this, Mr. 

, is only in line with the conduct and policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States toward the Indian tribes, not only in Alaska 
butelsewhere throughout thiscountry. They have been treated in a like 
manner North, South, East, and West. You have only to turn to the 
Chivington massacre and the Piegan affair of 1870. In the Chivington 
massacre the Indians were cut down by troops under the United States 
flag, also in Piegan affair. $ 


Mr. KASSON. He was not a United States officer, but was in com- 
mand of volunteers. 

Mr. BUDD. Yes, Colonel Chivington, of Colorado, was in command 
of volunteers, and his force was composed of volunteers; yet it was while 
under the promised protection of the United States flag that the Indians 
were massacred and cut down by him—women and children scalped 
and men tortured and mutilated in a horrible manner. 

Mr. KASSON. It was under the authority of the rifles of those vol- 
unteers. 

Mr. BUDD. It was under the authority of the rifles of those volun- 
teers, to be sure; but it was also under the flag of the United States. 

I have stated these facts for the purpose of showing the absolute ne- 
cessity for the passage and enforcement of some law to protect life and 
property in the Territory of Alaska. As to Indian matters my views 
are few. Individual responsibility and land in severalty are the true 
foundation-stones of a just and effective Indian policy. Give them the 
protection of the law; require from them its strict observance; place 
before them some end to attain, and teach them that they must work 
or want. I know this will take time, but unless we begin soon we will 
never sooo puen anything. 

When an Indian commits murder hang him; when he commits an; 
other crime punish him. Punish the white who injures the Indian 
and the Indian who injures the white. 

Indian wars originate because of retaliations for wrongs that the Gov- 
ernment does not provide adequate relief for. Wepunish the many for 
the acts of the few, and sustain these pauper criminals in idleness. But 
enough of Indians. 

The resources of Alaska are undisputed. They have never been fully 
ascertained. The absence of law and lack of protection to personand 
property have deterred persons from entering that Territory. 

Alaska contains nearly 580,000 square miles, and has a coast line of 
4,000 miles. Through it run many fine rivers, one, the Yukon, being 

than the Ganges or the Oronoco. 
Opper, iron, petroleum, silver, and some gold, as well as other metals, 
are foun 

As a fur-producing country Alaska is very valuable. In 1880 there 
were shipped sea-otter skins valued at fully half a million dollars, and 
seal-skins valued at a million dollars. Besides these there are annnu- 
ally killed, approximately, marten, 10,000; mink, 20,000; fox, 8,000; 
beaver, 4,000; bear, 1,000. The ing product of one year has been 
1,483,083 gallons oil, 526,566 pounds whalebone, valued at $1,661,922. 

Thetimber supply appears almost inexhaustible. The most valuable 
of its trees is the yellow cedar. What the resources may prove it is 
impossible to say until the country is settled, or at least explored. 

The people there and those who wish to go there ask for some law 
to oe them. They ask for a government not fully Territorial but 
such as is suited to their condition—a skeleton form, with the laws of 
Oregon, wherever they can be applied, to fill it out. We of the Pa- 
cific coast have a special interest in this bill, and have therefore so per- 
sistently favored it. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

[Extract.] 
UNITED STATES REVENUE MARINE, 
UNITED STATES REVENUE-STEAMER CORWIN, 
San Francisco, Cal., November 20, 1882. 

Sık: * * * We left Juneau City on the 20th, and touching again at Killis- 
noo, arrived at Sitka on the 2ist. 

During the afternoon of the 23d the superintendent of the fishing station at 
Killisnoo reached Sitka with his family, with the following report, and request- 
ing protection from the United States steamer Adams, On the 22d of October, 
while the company’s whaling boat was fehiog in Hootsnoo n, one of the 
bombs used in whalin entally exploded, killing one of native crew, 
who happened to hold the rank of medicineman or shaman among the tribe. 
For this man the natives demanded two hundred blankets, at the same time 
seizing the whaling boats with their EA RAEAN and holding two of the white 
men prisoners until the amount should be paid. In case the demand was not 
met by the company the natives threatened to burn the company’s store and 
buildings, destroy the boats, and put to death the white prisoners. 

Acting upon this information, Capt. E. C. pr paia aega g the Adams, placed on 
board the company’s steamer Favorite some marines, and, as the A sS was 
thought too large for the work, the Corwin was tendered, and Captain Merriman, 
together with the collector of customs, proceeded iipon the Corwin to the scene 
of the disturbance. 

Remaining at Lindenberg Harbor that night, we reached Killisnoo early on 
the morning of the 2th. The following morning we proceeded to Hootsnoo 
Lagoon, and came to anchor off the Indian village located there. 

Immediately we anchored the white men were released, some ofthe ringlead- 
ing Indians captured, and the release of the property effected. In addition to 
this, asa punishment and as a guarantee for future good behavior, Captain Mer- 
riman demanded twice the number of blankets demanded by the Indians, and 
threatened, in case of refusal, to destroy their canoes and villages. using to 
pay the amount and remaining defiant, their canoes, to the number of forty, 
were taken and destroyed, after having selected those which belonged to the 
Indians who had remained friendly to the white men. Remaining unsubdued 
their summer camp at this place was burned. Weighing anchor we steamed 
out of the lagoon, and at 2 o’clock hove to off the village of Hootsnoo and pro- 
ceeded to shell the town. After shelling the vil the marines were landed 
under cover of the guns, and they, setting fire to the houses, destroyed the en- 
tire vil with the exception of the friendly Indians. 

After the boats returned we steamed down to Killisnoo, and remaining there 
during the night, reached Sitka the following afternoon, with twenty-two sea- 
men of the Adams, whom we had received on board for transportation. * * * 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. A. HEALY. 


First Lieutenant, U. 8. R. M., Commanding. 
Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


1884. 
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CUsSTOM-HOUSE, SITKA, ALASKA, Collector's Office, November 9, 1882. 
Hon. Cas. J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C.: 
Sr: On the 28th of last month I had the honor to transmit to the Department 
the following telegram : 
Srrxa, October 28, 1882. 


SECRETARY TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
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blankets for the 

i risoners. A plan was formed to 
murder the engineer of the launch, who p aE agaran g did not take the trail ex- 


Capt. J. M. Vanderbilt, the superintendent, at once got up steam 
’s tugboat Favorite, and started with his family to Sitka for ai 
from the naval co: . The Indians endeavored to cut off the Favorite, 
ut failed. 
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The conduct of Lieutenant Healy, in command of said vessel, is ies agar to 
itto the service, 


I am, res) 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 
Collector. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. GEORGE] for five minytes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree with all that has 
been said in behalf of the necessity for the passage of this bill. I desire 
to call the attention of the House to the fact it is substantially the same 
bill introduced by myself in the Forty-seventh Congress, and which 
only lacked, I believe, two votes of passing the House by a two-thirds 
majority on a motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. The same 
question was then raised in regard to certain provisions of the bill, and, 
in the haste of a thirty-minute discussion only, a doubt was raised in 
the minds of some of the members, and for that reason the bill failed of 
the necessary two-thirds vote to pass it, Butit has been changed in that 
respect. Those sections then claimed to be subject to the construction 
sought to be placed upon them have been modified so that it is not pos- 
sible now for any renewal of objections. 

Other supposed objectionable features in that bill have been entirely 
removed and the bill has generally been perfected in several respects, 
and there certainly can be no reasonable opposition to its passage in its 
present form. It is desirable, of course, that steps should be immedi- 
ately taken to provide a civil government for the people living in that 

- Territory, deprived as they now are of all benefit of law, and I hope that 
this House will not delay longer that justice which should be accorded 
to the people of that portion of our domain. 

As I believe a general disposition prevails to pass this bill I shall not 
further consume the time of this committee, and I hope no objection 
will be urged. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a single word on the 
only point about which there has been a little doubt with reference to 
this bill. This is not a complete Territorial organization. Itdoes not 
propose to provide more than a imi form of government. This 
bill provides for an executive very simple and a judiciary extremely 
simple, and in lieu of providing legislative authority for that Territory, 

which will have to be done at some time, it adopts the legislative au- 
thority, as it now exists, of Oregon, and creates a code of laws to oper- 


ate for the time being. I apprehend, then, that Congress by this bill 
reserves to itself not only the power to modify these laws at any time, 
but the power to establish new laws as they shall be advised of their 
necessity and the result of the working of the present system by the 
officials now for the first time to be putinto that Territory. I therefore 
accept gladly the provisions of this bill as faras they go, and hope that 
they will be regarded in the nature of an apology to the people whom 
we have for so many years absolutely neglected in the protection of 
their rights, their liberty, and their property. 

Mr. GEORGE. The gentleman from Iowa is most certainly correct 
in the construction he places on the present bill. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to me for two minutes ? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the establishment of some form of civil government for the Territory 
of Alaska. But I wish to inquire of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, the chairman of the Committee on the Territories, whether it has 
ever occurred to them that the provision of this bill giving the right 
of a jury trial may possibly prevent the efficacy of any civil or crimi- 
nal ing in the Territory? In a Territory where there are only 
some eight hundred white persons from whom to draw the panel there 
would seem to be difficulty in the way of proceeding in many instances 
by ajury trial. It occurs to me that what we want in that Territory, 
and what would probably be eminently satisfactory until the popula- 
tion becomes more dense, is executive authority to enforce the law, a 
criminal judge to punish crime, and also a tribunal to decide questions 
of right between manand man. And of course the simpler the organi- 
zation you can have for this p the better. Would it not 
fore be better to give the judge the absolute right of trial? Iam aware 
that it is objectionable and not in harmony with our theory of govern- 
ment, but under the circumstances had we not better make this as sim- 


ple as wee 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. In answer to the gentleman from 
Ilinois, I would say that it is always unsafe to trust arbitrary power in 
the hands of any one person? and it is right everywhere wherever the 
American flag is a symbol of power in this country that the right of 


trial by j should be preserved. 
Mr.G K. Is it nota constitutional requirement that it shall 
be preserved ? 


Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. But if there are only eight hundred white 

ns scattered over a Territory equal in extent to one-sixth of all of 

the other Territories combined, will it not be difficult to carry into 
effect the provisions of such a law? yen 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I will state to the gentleman that 
these courts will be held at only two or three different places in the 
Territory, at which points a large number of white people reside. I do 
not think there will be difficulty in carrying it into effect then. Besides 
that, the moment you establish law the white population will increase. 

Mr. GEORGE. Besides, let me say this jury feature is modified so 
as to require but six jurors in civil cases. 

But the gentleman from Illinois, I think, is wrong in regard to his 
statement with reference to the difficulty of enforcing this provision by 
reason of the scattered condition of the population of the Territory. 
While it is true that they are scattered, yet they are gathered together 
in settlements in places where white people reside, They are generally 
over all parts of the Territory, and when we speak of them as scattered 
it is because the towns are far apart. But where these courts are to be 
held there are sufficient numbers of white people to answer all the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I now ask that the bill be read by 
sections for debate and amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the territory ceded to the United States by Russia by 
the treaty of March 30, 1867, and known as Alaska, shall constitute a civil and 
judicial district, the government of which shall be organized and administered 
as hereinafter provided, The temporary seat of government of said district is 
hereby established at Sitka. 

Src, 2. That there shall be appointed for the said district a governor, who 
shall reside therein during his term of office and be charged with the interests 
of the United States Government that may arise within said district. To the 
end aforesaid he shall have authority to see that the laws enacted for said dis- 
trict are enforced, and to require the faithful discharge of their duties by the 
officials appointed to administer the same. He may also grant reprieves for 
offenses committed against the laws of the district or of the United States until 
the decision of the President thereon shall be e known. He shall be ex 
oficio commander-in-chief of the militia of said district, and shall have power 
to call out the same when necessary to the due execution of the laws and to 
preserve the peace, and to cause all able-bodied citizens of the United States in 
said district to enroll and serve as such when the publicexigency demands; and 
he shall perform generally in and over said district such acts as pertain to the 
office of governor of a Territory, so far as the same may be made or become 
applicable thereto. He shall make an annual Hy hei on the Ist day of Octo- 
ber in each year, to the President of the United States, of his official acts and 
doings, and of the condition of said district, with reference to its resources, in- 
dustries, population, and the administration of the civil government thereof, 
And the ident of the United States shall have power to review and to con- 
firm or annul any reprieves granted or other acts done by him. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I would t an amendment, if the gentleman 


from South Carolina will permit me, in line 9 of the second section. 
After the word ‘‘committed, ” in this line, I will suggest the insertion 
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of the words ‘‘in said Territory.” Otherwise it will be seen that in 
construing that clause of the act the governor of the Territory may grant 
reprieves for offenses committed anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. It is a mere verbal amendment, as 
I understand it, and there is no objection so far as I am aware. 

Mr. KASSON. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he 
thinks that amendment is important. I think it is the inevitable con- 
struction of any judge; but if the amendment is not an important one 
I will to him that it would be better perhaps not to send this 
bill back to the Senate for a mere formal amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I had not noticed that it was a Senate bill that we 
were considering. \ 5 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman I am sure will agree with me that 
the court will construe the meaning of that g 

Mr. HOPKINS. It was a mere verbal amendment, and under the 
circumstances suggested by the gentleman from Iowa I withdraw it. 

The Clerk read the third section, as follows: 


circuit Toana ea such other jurisdiction. 
not inconsistent with this act, as may be established by law; and a district 


pedi d ma: journ such special 
anai jon. AEP have sunong Ara pahi interpreters, and to make 
court. 


allowaties for the necessary expenses o! 


No amendment offered. 
The Clerk read the fourth section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. That a clerk shall be aeons for said court, who shall be ex 
and treasurer of sai en ene attorney, and a marshal, all 
of whom shall, igen pp terms of o! , reside therein. The clerk shall re- 
e 


No amendment offered. 
The Clerk read the fifth section, as follows: 


Serc. 5. That there shall be apni by the President four commissioners in 
and for the said district, who shall have the jurisdiction and powers of commis- 
sioners of the United States circuit courts in any part of said district, but who 
shall reside, one at Sitka, one at Wrangel, one at Oonalaska, and one at Juneau 
City. Such commissioners shall exercise all the duties and powers, civil and 
criminal, now conferred on justices of the peace under the general laws of the 
State of Oregon, so far as the same may be applicable in said district, and may 
not be in conflict with this act or the laws of the United States. They shall also 
have jurisdiction, subject to the supervision of the district judge, in all testament- 
ary and probate matters,and for this purpose their courts shall be opened at 
stated terms and be courts of record, and be provided with a seal for the authen- 
tication of their official acts. They shall also have power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus for the pu of oe ates | into the cause of restraint of liberty, which 
writs shall be e returnable before the said district judge for said district; 
and like proceedings shall be had thereon as if the same had been granted by 
said judge under the eral laws of the United States in such cases. Said com- 
missioners shall also have the powers of notaries public, and shall keepa record 
of all deeds and other instruments of writing acknowled, before them and 
relating to the title to or transfer of property within said district, which record 
shall be subject to public inspection. Said commissioners shall also keep a record 
of all fines and forfeitures received by them, and shall pay over the same quar- 
terly to the clerk of said district court. The governor appointed under the po 
visions of this act shall, from time to time, inquire into the operations of the 
Alaska Seal and FurCompany, and shall annually report to Co: the results 
ofsuch inquiries, and any and all violations by said company of the agreement 
existing between the United States and said company. 


Mr. EATON. I wish to ask my friend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories if he is aware that by the laws of the United 
States the Secretary of the Treasury has the entire charge of the seal 
islands, which are nearly 2,000 miles from where the seat of govern- 
ment would be at Sitka, and that he by law is empowered to employ 
special agents to take charge of the fisheries? If so, it seems to me 
the giving this power to the governor would conflict with the power 
which the Secretary of the Treasury has now in his hands. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I was perfectly aware the Secretary 
of the Treasury had the charge of the seal fisheries and had an agent 
there; and if I had been framing the bill I might perhaps not have put 
in it all thereisinit. But the committee, in order to avoid any doubt 
about the passage of the bill, took it just as it came from the Senate; 
and in order to insure its passage they would be glad to have it passed 
in that shape. I do not think the clause my friend from Connecticut 
oLjects to will matter materially. 


governor should have some supervision over those fisheries evenif every- 
thing is correct and proper, as I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. EATON. Here would be two sets of officers. One set are ap- 
panied by the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is left in full control of this matter, and he appoints his special 
agents, more than one, more than two. Thoseagents make a thorough 
examination and report to the Secretary of the , and then 
power is given here by this bill to the governor that he shall from time 
to time visit these islands and report to Congress, Con, hereto- 
fore having given this entire power into the hands of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Reserving my right to offer an amendment, I do not 
propose at this time todo more than to call the attention of the House 
to what seems to me to be improper legislation. This whole matter is 
under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury subject to the advice 
of the Secretary of War; and it seems to me that giving the governor, 
who is 2,000 miles away from these islands, the power to go there and 
report to Congress instead of the Secretary of the Treasury, places this 
matter under a double set of officers, which in my judgment is not a 
sound principle. ; 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I donot regard it as very material. 
The bill simply gives the governor power to go and make inquiries as 
to facts which he may report to Congress, If the agents of the Secre- 
pars Sek the Treasury happen to go wrong, the governor might happen to 
go right. 

Mr. EATON. I want the House to look at this matter. I have con- 
stituents who are very deeply interested in it, owning two-fifths of the 
stock of this seal company, women and children, widows and orphans, 
and I do not desire that anything should be done here, nor does, I am 
sure, my friend the chairman of the SONEA except what is exactly 
right and just. Itseems to me the law is absolutely perfect now so far 
as the supervision of those seal islands is concerned. I would suggest 
to my friend that this clause happened to be thrown in in the Senate, 
as I understand, and it is putin the wrong place. Itis put in this bill, 
not where it ought to be, under the powers of the governor, but it is 
put in another place of the bill. I suggest that it does not look like 
proper legislation. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I do not think it will hurt the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. What amendment does the gentleman from Con- 


necticut pro; ? 

Mr. EATON. I suppose I have the right to withhold the amend- 
ment until we go into the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will depend on the House whether the amend- 
ment can then be offered. : 
se EATON. Then I offer now the amendment which I send to the 

The Clerk read as follows: 


i ete he out all of section 5, after the word “court,” in line 28, namely, the fol- 
owing: 

“The governor Repomies under the provisions of this act shall from time to 
time inquire into the operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur Company, and 
shall annually report to Con. the results of such inquiries and any and all 
violations by said company of the agreement existing between the United States 
and said company.” 


Mr. GEORGE. I hope this amendment will not prevail for two 
reasons. In the first place it would necessitate the return of the bill 
to the Senate, and in the second place it seems to me it can do no harm 
for the governor of the Territory to investigate into the management 
of those seal fisheries and report to Congress. 

Mr. STORM. I should like to ask the gentleman what are we to do 
here if we can not put amendments on Senate bills ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JoserH D. 
TAYLOR] is recognized. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I desire to say that this bill has been 
very carefully considered. The committee gave very considerable at- 
tention and time to the interests of the Territory of Alaska. When this 
bill came before the committee it met with a very warm approval from 
all its members. The conclusions previously reached in the considera- 
tion of the question were found to be exactly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this bill. I do hope there will be no amendments made and 
that the bill will not be sent back again to the Senate. 

We have already neglected this people too long. It is almost a dis- 
grace to our civilization as well as to this Government that those peo- 
pe have been left in their present condition for such a long period. I 

o hope gentlemen will permit this bill to pass and trust to the future 
for any additional provisions they may desire to make. 

Mr. HENLEY. I move to strike out the last word. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut will not prevail. In thefirst place, it will be noticed 
by the committee that the governor under the section as iv stands is 
simply authorized to annually report to Congress any violations by the 
Alaska Fur Seal Company of the law under which they hold their con- 
tract. 

Information has come to me from what I consider the most unques- 
tionable sources that this company has been in the habit of violating 
its obligations to the Government under its lease. I think, therefore, 
that it is exceedingly proper and should commend itself to the favor- 


I think it can do no harm that the ' able regard of every one that there should be some provision in this 
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bill, which proposes to constitute a civil government for the Territo: 
of Alaska, to authorize an inquiry into any alleged violations by this 
company of its stipulations with the Federal Government. I think it 
eminently proper, peculiarly proper, that the governor who will be ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this bill, being located near the islands 
oceupied by this company, should be authorized to investigate their 
operations, because of the isolated geographical location of these seal 
islands, there heing no near communication with any authority except 
the government which it is proposed to be created by this measure. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What violations are charged ? 

Mr. HENLEY. Iamasked what violations have been charged. The 
violations that have come to my ear, and in an authenticated form, are 
that the company does not follow its contract strictly in the matter of 
selling liquors to Indians, which is interdicted under the law; also in 
the matter of exceeding the number of fur seals to which they are lim- 
ited under their lease, and in various other particulars. By theirlease 
they are restricted to the killing of 100,000 fur seals, and the company 
alleges that they do not exceed that number. I have been advised to 
the contrary. 

And allow me to state to the House that there is now pending before 
the Committee of Ways and Means a resolution introduced by fs 
providing for a fall and thorough inyestigation of the operations of this 
company, and that resolution isand has been desperately and systemat- 
ically fought by thiscompany. This fact, to which I call the attention 
of members of the Committee of the Whole, carries its own commentary. 
This company shrinks like scorched parchment from any investigation. 

Mr. EATON. Oneword. My friend from California [Mr. HENLEY ] 
does not intend of course to misstate anything, but he is mistaken never- 
theless with regard to the operations of this company. In no instance, 
at no time, in no year, have they taken more than 100,000 fur seals. 
It is not for the interest of the company that they should take more 
than the number which they are authorized to take under their lease. 

What makes this company a profitable company? And it is very 
profitable; there is no doubt abont that. It is that they take these 
seals with the utmost care. The company has already paid into the 
United States Treasury over $5,000,000. It is true the company itself 
has also made a great deal of money, because, as I have said before, 
they have managed the business with a great deal of care. They are 
business men. Were everybody allowed to go there, did the Govern- 
ment throw open these seal fisheries to everybody, there would not be 
a seal there in twenty-four months, and all the sealers agree to that 
statement. ; 

Mr. WEAVER. Will the gentleman answer a question ? 

Mr. EATON. With great pleasure, if I can. 

Mr. WEAVER. Will you tell what objection you have to the re- 
porting to Congress of any violation of the law by this company? 

Mr. EATON. I have no objection to any violations of law being re- 
ported by the proper officers. 

Mr. GEORGE. That isall that is proposed by this provision. 

Mr. EATON. This matter is now under the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and he has his special nts for the purpose. 
Do you want to run two classes of agents, vai. asta of men? Isay 
no; that is not proper or just. Relieve the Secretary of the Treasury 
of all this business, if you want to put it into the hands of another 

rty; but do not have two sets of men running counter to each other, 
if you please. I do not believe it is.good legislation to have two sets 
of officers to execute the same law. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
all powerful now in this matter; he has his agents and makes his ex- 
aminations annually. 

Mr. WEAVER. Is there anything further provided by this section 
than to report any violations of the law by this company ? 

Mr. EATON. No; but I say it is unnecessary; utterly so, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. HENLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. EATON. Certainly; with great pleasure. 

Mr. HENLEY. The objection urged by the gentleman is that under 
the law as it stands now the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make investigation as to the violations of law by this company, and he 
may communicate to Congress any violations of law by the company. 
Suppose now that we authorize some one else to investigate and com- 
municate to Congress any violations of law; who is going to be hurt? 
x Mr. EATON. That is the question, is it; ‘‘Who is going to be 

urt? 

Mr. HENLEY. Certainly; we have two men to watch instead of one; 
that is all. 

Mr. EATON. We have four now. Good, sound, common-sense leg- 
islation will be hurt the very moment you put two classes of officers to 
overlook one subject. Such at all events is my idea of legislation. If 
the matter is not now in proper hands when it is in the hands of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, who can call upon the Secretary of War at 

any time, then change it; but do not set two animals hunting the same 

wr seal when one is enough. In my opinion we want but one set of 
unters. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I hope this amendment will not pre- 

I do not myself know anything about the facts in this contro- 


vail 
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versy. On that point I do not understand there is any difference be- 
tween my friend from California . HENLEY] and my friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. Eaton]. My friend from California simply states 
what he understands the facts to be, and my friend from Connecticut 
does not deny that such are the facts. 

It is said that under the bill we shall have two setsof parties looking 
into this matter. Well, Mr. Chairman, this fur company is a big insti- 
tution according to my information on the subject. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has already sent a number of agents—I do not remember 
how many, whether two or four or six—to investigate and report upon 
this matter. But it may turn ont in this as in a great many other in- 
stances that somebody ought to watch those who are sent to watch 
others. Nobody will question the integrity of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; but he isin Washington, these agents are in Alaska. Some- 
body may be needed to watch these parties, and I would prefer to have 
them watched by somebody who is not interested in the seal company. 
Under the bill the governor of the Territory will have nothing to do in 
this matter except simply to inquire and report; and he will not report 
to the Secretary of the Treasury but to this body; so that we shall get 
our information directly from the officer to be created by this bill. 
Neither the government of Alaska nor the Government of the United 
States will be injured by having these parties properly supervised. If 
the charges which have come to my friend from California are untrue, 
no injury will be done by having them investigated; on the contrary, 
these parties will have a much better standing before Congress with 
reference to legislation affecting that Territory. 

I hope the provision of the bill will not be struck out, but will be 
retained, so that the governor of this Territory may have full power to 
inquire and make report directly to Congress on this subject. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. EATON, it was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. BUDD. I move pro forma to amend by striking out the last 


word. I have now in my hand the report from ee ee Lae 
ment in regard to the shelling of the Indian village which I spoke of 
some time since. The circumstances are just as I stated them. In 
order to show that there is no law in force in that Territory, I will in- 
corporate this report in my general remarks. It appears the gen- 
eral order issued April 13 was not to enforce any law except the liquor 
laws and the laws against killing seals. 

The circumstances stated in this report are these: During the after- 
noon of September 23, 1882, a man was killed by the explosion of a 
bomb. Captain Merriman thereupon went down and demanded of the 
Indians four hundred blankets. These not being furnished he destroyed 
some forty of their canoes and all their houses. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What was the action of the Treasury Department 
upon that matter? 

Mr. BUDD. The Department stated that this was the information 
it had received; that more particular inquiry would be made into the 
pir and the result communicated to Congress. That was on. Decem- 

r 5, 1882. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Has that been done? 

Mr. BUDD. On the 20th December the letter of the collector, Will- 
iam G. Morris, was referred to Congress. It confirms every statement 
in that report. Thisreport is furnished by one of the men who shelled 
the village, and consequently may be expected to be colored in their 
favor. But notwithstanding this these reports show this to have been 
the greatest outrage ever committed in the United States upon any In- 
dian tribe. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What I wished to know was whether the Govern- 
ment had ever taken any action upon the matter. 

Mr. BUDD. That is about all the action that was ever taken. I 
do not understand that anything else was done, and Captain Merriman 
is still n commander in the Navy. 

Sy EVINS, of South Carolina. I hope weshall now go on with the 

Mr. PETERS. Is the same person still in command ? 

Mr. BUDD. I understand he is. I wish tostate that Lieut. M. A. 
Healy is not in the least to blame in this matter, and made a most 
proper report. 

I withdraw my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the marshal for said district shall have the eral authority and 
wers of the United States marshals of the States and Territories. He shall 
the executive officer of said court, and charged with the execution of all 
ster of said court and with the transportation and custody of prisoners, and 
e shall be ex officio keeper of the jail or penitentiary of said district. He shall 
appoint four deputies, who shall reside severally at the towns of Sitka, Wrangel, 
Oonalaska, and Juneau City, and they shall respectively be ex officio consta- 


volving a question of title to land,or min 
of a law,and in all criminal hich are capital. In all civil cases, at 
common law, any issue of fact shall be determined a jury, at the instance of 
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ther party; and shall lie in case, civil or criminal, from the 
ee leaid l an appen ry 5 the said district court, where the amountin- 


volved in any civil case is $200 or more;and in any criminal case where a fine 
of more than $100 or imprisonment is imposed, upon the filing of a sufficient 
appeal bond by the party appealing, to be approved by the court or commis- 
sto Writs of error in criminal cases issue to the said district court 


judgments rig paben said circuit and district court may be reviewed by the 
upreme Court of the United States as in other cases. 
Mr. ELDREDGE. I move to amend the section last read by insert- 
ing after the word ‘‘ force,” in line 2, the words ‘‘ or hereafter enacted by 
the said State of Oregon;’’ so as to make the section read: 


That the general laws of the State of Oregon now in force, or hereafter en- 
EASA = POA canta tp chine entries per Aap rin SO PA OA Sa a rna ed 
trict, 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I hope this amendment will not be 
adopted. It does not seem to me necessary; and its adoption would 
necessitate sending the bill back to the Senate. I hope the gentleman 
will not insist on the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly the amendment is not necessary. Be- 
sides, this Congress has no means of knowing what sort of laws Oregon 
may pass hereafter. 

Mr. BUDD. Under this amendment the State of will have 
power to pass laws for the government of Alaska. It in. delegates 
to the State of Oreo ret control over this Territory. 

Mr. EVINS, of Carolina. I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his amendment? 

Mr. ELDREDGE. No, I withdraw it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


said land o , and the sheen Dox ba tle Se abel be eeeeeern teeters Ot 
public moneys, and the marshal for this act shall exo, sur- 
ve of said district; and the laws of the United States to 


mich sn oe rights incident Shoren bere apis and after the passage 
of this’ act, be in full force and effect in said district, under the administration 
thereof herein provided for, subject to such ions as may be made by the 

acacia ana Er ci poy ae et Thatthel — 
or other persons district shall not istur] n the possession of any 
lands actually in their use oroccupation or now claimed by them, but the terms 
under which such persons may mire title to such lands is reserved for future 
pee by Congress: And , That parties who have located 
mines or mineral privileges in under the laws of the United States ap- 
plicable to the ublio domain, or who have occupied and improved or exercised 
acts of ownecahips over such claims, shall not distu therein, but shall 
be allowed to perfect their title to such claims by ment as aforesaid: And 
provided also, Phat the land not exceeding six hundred and forty acres at any 
station, now occupied as missionary stations among the Indian tribes in said 
section, with the improvements thereon erected orfor such societies, shall 
be continued in the occupancy of the several religious societies to which said 
missionary stations respectively belong until action by Congress. But nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to put in force in said district the gen- 
eral land laws of the United States, 


No amendment being offered, the Clerk read the next section, as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 9. That the governor, attorney, j , marshal, clerk, and commissioners 
rovided for in thios act shall be appoin by the President of the United States, 
y and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold their 

ive offices for the term of four years, and until their successors are appointed 

and qualified. They shall severally receive the fees of office established by law 

for several offices the duties of which have been hereby conferred upon 
them, as the same are determined and allowed in respect of similar offices under 
the laws of the United States, which fees shall be reported tothe Attorney-Gen- 
eral and paid into the Treasury of the United States. They shall receive, re- 
spectively, the following annual salaries: The governor, the sum of $3,000; the 
ey, the sum of $2,500; the marshal, the sum of $2,500; the judge, the sum 

of $3,000; and the clerk, the sum of "on payable to them quarterly from the 
rict judge, marshal, and district attor- 

necessary expenses when traveling in the dis- 

A detailed account shall be rendered of such ex- 

— under oath, and as to the marshal and district attorney such account 

8! 

eral. The commissioners shall sacatve the usual fees of United States commis- 

sioners and of justices of the peace for Oregon, and such fees for recording in- 

struments as are allowed by the laws of Oregon for similar services, and in 
addition a salary of $1,000 each. The deputy marshals, in addition to the usual 
fees of constables in Oregon, shall receive each a salary of $750, which salaries 
shall also be payable rly out of the Treasury of the United States. Each 
of said officials shall, before entcring on the duties of his office, take and sub- 
scribe an oath that he will faithfully execute the same, which said oath may be 
taken before the judge of said district or any United States district or circuit 
judge. That all officers eco for said district, before entering upon the 
duties of their offices, shall take the oaths required by law; and the laws of the 

United States, not locally inapplicable to said district, and not inconsistent with 

the provisions of this act, are hereby extended thereto; but there shall be no 

Legislative Assembly in said district, nor shallany Delegate be sent to Congress 

therefrom. And the said clerk execute a bond, with sufficient sureties, in 

the penalty of $10,000, for the faithful performance of his duties, and file the 
same with the Sonay of the Treasury before entering on the duties of his 
office; and the commissioners shall each execute a bond, with sufticient sure- 
ties, in the penalty of $3,000, for the faithful performance of their duties, and 
file the same with the clerk before entering on the duties of their office, 


Mr. BLANCHARD. I move pro ferma to strike out the last word, 
and I do so for the purpose of asking the gentleman from South Car- 
olina a question. This bill creates quite a number of salaried officials 
and in other provides for the creation of considerable expense 
against the Government of the United States. I ask my friend what 
are the total revenues of the United States from all sources from the 
Territory of Alaska? What do they amount to in the aggregate? 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. When I was up before I said the 
Government received $317,000 annually for the seal fisheries from the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Whatarethe netaggregate revenues for a year? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I do not know of any other except 
a small amount of customs duties at Sitka; I do not know how much 
they amount to, but I believe something like eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I holdin my hand a report of the special agent 
ofthe Treasury Department for the year 1874. He makesthe statement 
that the annual revenue derived by the Government from the Territory 
of Alaska amounts to $300,000 a year. 

Mr. KASSON. It must have increased since then. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move, in the nineteenth line, after the words 
‘United States,” to strike out the following words: 

The district judge, marshal, and district attorney shall be paid their actual 
necessary expenses when travel: in the discharge of their official duties. A 
detailed account shall be rend of such expenses, under oath, and as to the 


and district attorney such account shall be approved by the judge, and 
no ic hin GEDAG DY INS ALOES Chenecel. . sd J 


I wish to call the attention of my friend from South Carolina to the 
fact there is a new here in providing that the district judge, 
marshal, and district attorney shall be paid their actual and necessary 
traveling expenses. It is a new departure and noteprovided for else- 
where. It seems to me, with the ample salaries given in this bill, pay- 
ing the marshal, instead of by fees, $2,500 a year, and considering the 
comparatively small amount of business to be done, this provision can 
hardly be justified on the part of the committee. I trust my friend 
from South Carolina will consent to strike it out. The judge, district 
attorney, and marshal can do all the traveling required for their lim- 
ited duties without this departure from the uniform practice. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I hopé my friend will not insist 
upon his amendment, or, ifhe does, that it will be voted down. Thisisa 
new Territory and the means of traveling are limited. 

Mr. KASSON. And the distances are great. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Necessary traveling expenses should 
be paid out of the Treasury. Unless there is some good Teon I hope 
no amendment will be made, as it will send the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thereis barely an CECOP DE respec ADUE The 
Indian population there are getting along as well as could be 
under the safeguard and protection of our Government. That there 
is little white population is manifest, and there will not be—— 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Will not be unless they are pro- 


tected. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There isa small population during the summer 
season of some four or five hundred. There are some civilized Indians 
who are doing reasonably well. The duties of these officers I sup; 
will be almost sinecures. By introducing a feature like this in the bill 


.you will be certain to have abuses. I submit that a salary of $3,000 


for the governor and judges and $2,500 for the marshal and district 
attorney are ample, without holding out additional inducements for 
questionable charges in the way of rtation. As this provision 
is not incorporated in reference to other States and Territories I hope 
it will not be insisted u in this case. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I would like, with the permission of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, to ask him a question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. - 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Isitnotclearthat insolargea Territory as Alaska, 
where the white people are scattered necessarily far apart, or congre- 
gated in villages far separated from each other, that to compel these 
officers who are assigned to the duty specified in this bill to pay the ex- 
penses of their transportation out of their salaries would be an obstacle 
in the way of rendering services important and necessary? It seems to 
me that it would. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend from California think that there will 
ba a large amount of business to be done for many years to come by 

em? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I will answer the gentleman in this way: that 
from my own knowledge of the people, from their occupations—being 
largely employed in mining—there will be considerable travel neces- 
sary to mark the minesout, and probably occasional disturbances among 
the whites, which experience shows occur frequently in new settle- 
ments. Itis probable, therefore, that these officers will have consider- 
able traveling to perform. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Doesmy friend say that the deputy marshals, when 
the commissioners are to be located at these four different places, will 
have much traveling to do? There are, I believe, four commisioners 
provided for, with deputy powers, and four deputy marshals, and there 
are but four points indicated in the bill where any act of a judicial 
character is to be performed; but to enable the commissioner or the 
judge to perform the duties (in fact at only two places, as I find by ref- 
erence to the bill) does my friend think that the amount of travel will 
ve very considerable which these officers will be called upon to per- 

orm? 

But, sir, especially do I object to introducing a new feature which 18 
so readily abused. I would rather, for my part, increase the amount 
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of the salaries—although in my judgment I think they are high enough 
for the duties required—than to it this departure from our t 

And I think you will EE ETETEA E AE BASEN 
organization of your government and the appointment of a large num- 
ber of officers there is to aid the fur seal company which obtained con- 
trol of the two great islands on that coast. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I think the gentleman is mistaken in that state- 
ment. There are other duties which these officers would necessarily 
have to perform, and their traveling expenses must be considerable and 
ought to be paid. 

Mr. LORE. I most heartily concur with my friend from Indiana as 
to the propriety of the adoption of the amendment suggested by him. 
The introduction of any provision into this bill to meet the necessary 
traveling expenses of these officials is, in my opinion, vicious in prin- 
ciple. I have had some little experience in the fee system m and 
I think throughout our entire country the disposition is to go back again 
to the salary plan. 

This opens the door to any amount of ‘‘ necessary ’’ traveling expenses, 
in a Territory like this, which may be enormous in extent, entirely ac- 
cording to the will of the incumbent of the office. It opens the door 
and gives inducements to enlarge expenses. The principle is a vicious 
one. I would much prefer, and it occurs to me it is in harmony with 
our practice, if this salary is not sufficient, that we should increase it 
and make it enough to cever the expenses which we deem reasonable and 
proper—to give a reasonable fee. I apprehend itis entirely within the 
knowledge of this committee to determine what would be a fair com- 
pensation not simply for the service to be rendered, but for the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred. It is with great reluctance that I would 
see ingrafted or connected with any office created by this Congress that 
principle of paying expenses. It affords too much temptation to weak 


men. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will not my friend from Delaware allow me to sug- 
gest that the facts brought to the knowledge of Congress by investigations 
made on the part of the committee to inquire into the expenditures in 
the Department of Justice show beyond question that you can not 
enter upon legislation like this without opening up very broad avenues 
for fraud? 

Mr. LORE. There is no question of that, sir. And there is another 
difficulty. You also multiply the accounts to be acted upon by the 
Departments here. You not only open the door to extravagance, but 
you create another list of accounts which must come to the respective 
Departments to be viséed by the officers who are here. In every re- 
spect, sir, and every phase of this question, it is objectionable. It 
introduces a vicious system; it inaugurates another series of accounts 
to be audited and passed upon by the officers here. It not only en- 
larges the avenues of corruption, but increases unnecessarily, and I 
think improperly, the accounts which have to be audited by the officers 
of the Government. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] . 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will withdraw the amendment if the gentleman 
from Arkansas desires to be heard and he will renew it. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I do notdesire to renew the amendment. 
I want to be heard uponit. I think my friend from Indiana, as well 
as my friend from Delaware, are both laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion upon the subject involved in this bill. This bill does not pro- 
vide that the deputy marshal shall be paid anything for traveling 


expenses. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There was no intimation of that kind. Reference 
was made to j , marshal, and attorney. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. This bill provides in a former section 
that two terms of the court shall be held, one at Sitka and the dther at 
Wrangel. Will my friend from Indiana tell me how far it is between 
these two points? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not recollect at this moment. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Will my friend from Delaware tell 
me? 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. The distance is about one hundred 
and sixty miles. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. That is two hundred miles less than I 
should have guessed it at. These two courts are nearer to each other 
than I hadanticipated. The object of the provision of this bill to which 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] objects is to allow the 
judge, marshal, and district attorney, while traveling between these 
two points to hold court, their expenses. My friend says these are 
large salaries. He says $3,000 is a large salary for a judge. I say, 
Mr. Chairman, if the judge who shall be appointed is competent to fill 
the place that is a small . The gentleman says there is but 
little business. We can not tell what business there will be in that 
country when the laws of the United States are extended over it. Be- 
sides that, it is an expensive country to live in, and the office a mest 
important and responsible one. 

The gentleman says this is anew departure. It is nota new di = 
ure. In point of fact, in years gone by, where two courts have 
held in the same district, it has been the usual practice to allow the 


udge, marshal, and attorney their in traveling between the one 
aere the other. And that oughtto bedone all through the United 
States until we come to the point of paying decent salaries to our Fed- 
eral judges. i 

The district judge in the eastern district in my own State has a sal- 
ary of $3,500. I undertake to say he has not a superior to-day on the 
district bench af the United States. Hegoa a salary of $3,500, and 
has had to travel perhaps five hundred miles while holding his courts 
in two different points in the district, for until recently the route has 
been circuitous. This is but a small salary when you consider the in- 
telligence and character required in a man who is fit to preside over 
such a court. And as I have said, if the judge who shall be appointed 
is fit to hold the position at all $3,000 is a small salary, and he ought 
to be allowed the incidental expenses of traveling from one point to an- 
other. Ido not see at all what immense flood-gates will be thrown 
open for frauds if the judge, the district attorney, and the marshal shall 
be paid their expenses in traveling from one point to another in the dis- 
charge of their duties. It is a wise provision, and one which should 
not be changed. 

Mr. LOR May I ask the gentleman from Arkansas a question? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. LORE. Would it not be a better arrangement to give a judge a 
sufficient salary than to allow him expenses? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. If we were in possession of information 
as to what would be the necessary expenses in traveling from one point 
to another we might do that. But can my friend from Delaware tell 
me anything about the mode of traveling between those two points? 
Gentlemen Eo can not tell that any more than in reference to a coun- 
try they had never heard of. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I may state that this bill provides 
that special sessions of the court may be held at other points; and the 
distance to Oonalaska is 1,200 miles. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. So muchstronger, then, is the argument 
that this provision should be embraced in the bill. ‘If it is not, the 
whole salaries of the judge, marshal, and district attorney may be ab- 
sorbed in traveling in the di of their duties. Shall we provide 
for the appointment of these parties to discharge important duties, and 
then require them to absorb their entire salaries in traveling from one 
point toanother? I say it is notsound policy; it is not good sense; it 
is not wise legislation. And considering how little we know of the 
circumstances of this Territory, I think it the wiser and more prudent 
course that the system provided by the Senate in this bill should be 


adopted. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. 2267) granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. 
Wright. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested: 

A bill Š EA granting a pension to A. M. Wilson; 

A bill (S. 670) granting an increase of pension to N. J. Ingersoll; 

A bill (S. 1339) granting a pension to Frank Gray; and 

A bill (S. 2169) to place Ulysses S. Grant, late General of the Army 
of the United States, upon the retired-list of the Army. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdrew my amendment, supposing the gentle- 
man from Arkansas would renew it. If he did not do so, I now renew 
it myself. 

I can not consent that the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas 
touching the poverty of these salaries should go without some answer. 
The gentleman speaks of $3,000 for the judge, $2,500 for the district 
attorney, and $2,500 for the marshal as being beggarly salaries. I do 
not see why he should apply to them such aterm. The gentleman does 
not think that these officers should be required to travel one hundred and 
sixty miles to attend courts unless the cost of that travel should also be 
added to their salaries? My friend from Arkansas makes a very differ- 
ent speech before his constituents if he represents the salaries as paid 
by this Government as small salaries—a very different speech from what 
gentlemen making a race for are accustomed to make in the 
region of country I have the honor in parttorepresent. My friend asked 
me a question in geography. Let meask him one in political economy. 
What is the average compensation received by the field laborers of this 
country, and by men of skill in the various fields of labor in the mine 
and the workshop and at the forge? What is their average compensa- 
tion? 

= BRENIN, Itis a good oal more in Alaska than it isin Indiana. 

r. MAN. What are the av ings of our e? Not 
one-fifth as much as these salaries. ir Besar TI i 

And yet my friend thinks that a salary three or four times as large 

as the average earnings of our people is a poor salary to be given to an. 
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officer, and that no man of any degree of competency could be 

to take the place with such a meager com tion. I undertake to 
say that the salaries which are given the officers of our Government are 
large salaries, so enormously beyond the average compensation which 
our people receive in their various industries that all that is surprising 
to me is that the masses of the people of this country have not long 
since risen up and demanded that they should be reduced to the fair 
average compensation which men are able to earn in other than Gov- 
ernment employments. ; 

Why should it be said, by any Democrat at least, that the salaries of 
our public officers, of men who have the honor of holding public posi- 
tions, and who in addition to the moneyed motive have the motive of 
holding office, that higher motive of honor in a public position—why 
should it be said that the salaries of such men should be so enormously 
beyond the average compensation which men are able to earn in employ- 
ments requiring cultivation, intelligence, skill, and industry? Can it 
be said that salaries are small when they are so enormously beyond the 
earnings of our people in the various industries of life? No, sir; the 
salaries paid to our public officials are disproportionately and the 
labor of the American people should not be taxed to pay salaries beyond 
what men are able to earn in callings requiring skill, integrity, and 
ability. 

For one I protest against the pretense that any salary paid by the 
Government is disproportionately small to the amount of service re- 
quired. I should be glad if my friend from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] 
would remember that as you increase salarles you remove that higher 
motive for public employment which prevailed in former years under 
low ies, that sentiment of honor derived from public employment 
which should rise entirely above any compensation other than that 
which is fair and reasonable for a given service, whether it be in public 
employment or in the private relations of life. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I have only a few observations to make 
in response to my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. I would sub- 
mit to the intelligence and candor of gentlemen present whether or not 
we are to adopt as the standard of the salary of a Federal judge the com- 
pensation which a mere skilled laborer can obtain for his services. Is 
that the way we are to measure the value of the services of a man who 
has devoted his life to the study of a profession and has reached that 
point of distinction and reputation where he is selected from his fellow- 
citizens to fill a responsible position of this character? Sir, the ques- 
tion carries its own answer. 

I have this to say in that connection, and I say it openly and boldly, 
and will go to my constituents upon it: that I am prepared whenever 
we shall reach the Senate bill on the subject to vote to increase the 

of every Federal judge in this country to $5,000 a year. That is 
little enough to secure that character and intelligence which ought to 
be by a man selected to preside upon the Federal bench of this 
country. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend from Arkansas think that integrity 
and character will be promoted by introducing into public employment 
a mercenary motive instead of the sentiment of honor? 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I listened to my friend from Indiana 
while he was speaking, and I hope he will pay me the same compliment 
now and not endeavor to make my speech. Let me say to him in this 
connection that the facts are against his ent. In the circuit in 
which I myself live we have had within the last ten years the unseemly 
exhibition of two Federal ju resigning their positions in order that 
they might in some other employment make money enough for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families. No man stood higher on the 
bench than Judge Dillon, but he retired from that high and important 
position, important to us and to the country, in order that he might 
enter into the employment of a corporation which would give him for 
his services and intelligence sufficient to secure a living for himself and 
his family; and his successor, Judge McCrary, retired from the same 
position for the purpose of entering the employment of a corporation. 

And in my own State within the last three years we have had the 
exhibition of nearly one-half of the circuit judges retiring from the 
bench mainly because the salaries which they received were so inade- 
quate that they were unwilling to remain upon the bench in justice to 
themselves and their families. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the sooner such judges retire the better for the 
public service. 

Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas. I trust the gentleman will adopt my 
suggestion, and make his own speech in his own time. That may be 
his opinion; it may not be correct; gentlemen will differ. I have an- 
other suggestion to make in that connection. It is acommon argument 
upon this floor that we can always obtain men to perform certain serv- 
ices for some low salary that is proposed. Yes, we can, but it is not 
always demonstrated that we can get as good men, men of as high char- 
acter, men of as much integrity, men of as great capacity and fitness 
for the positions as those who retire from high and honorable places in 
the public service to take private employment for better remuneration. 
For this reason, if for no other, I would attach to the judicial office a 

ample to retain in the public service persons fully qualified and 
eminently fit for the office; persons who, appreciating the distinction 
attaching to the judicial office and freed from the care and anxiety al- 


ways felt by t-thinking men concerning their private interes 
would in the Bes pei th beneh aaa haor tho serbia service an thes 
country. I want to see the temptation to them to retire from honor- 
able place and go into the service of corporations removed. It will 
elevate the bench and honor the country if we adopt that policy. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not occupy but a moment’s 
time, but wish to make a few remarks in the line of those. just con- 
eluded by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. A few mo- 
ments ago I endeavored to secure ition with a view to making 
some of the points so ably covered by the gentleman to whom I have 
referred, but will now content myself with a reference to one or two 
considerations which I deem of importance in connection with the ques- 
tion of salaries of these officers. 

In reply to the distinguished gentlemen who are objecting that the 
salaries proposed to be paid to these officers are too large, or large enough 
without allowing traveling expenses when engaged in the discharge of 
their official duties, I desire to remind the gentlemen that, as they 
well know, we are dealing with anew Territory which the bill proposes 
to organize. The work to be done, then, is foundation-work for the 
future, and while it may not promise much in the way of results, while 
the location of the Territory and the character of the inhabitants may 
not seem to justify an like liberality in the appropriations of 
money for the payment of ies to officials, yet if anything is to be 
done in the way of providing civil government for Alaska, it seems 
to me, sir, that it is worth while to do well what is to be done, 
even though it may appear probable that the results may not meet 
the present expectations of the friends of this measure. For my part 
I regard it the solemn duty of this Congress to make speedy and ade- 
quate provision for the establishment of a civil government within 
that Territory, and the education and civilization, in so far as may be 
possible, of the natives inhabiting that country. The success of the 
effort and purpose to establish a government there and plant the seeds 
of an American civilization in the minds and hearts of the people will 
vow 9 aaeh upon these first steps now being taken in the direction 
indicated. 

Now, shall we provide salaries for these officers who are to under- 
take this work which will be entirely inadequate to induce men of 
character and ability to seek the positions to be created by the bill ? 
Shall we make these salaries so inadequate that none but political ad- 
venturers will desire the appointments; or will Congress provide such 
salaries as will operate to induce men of intelligence and reasonable 
ability to desire these places of responsibility, and thus make it proba- 
ble that the affairs of the government and the people living there wiil 
be in good hands ? 

The men who fill these offices should be competent and reliable; they 
should be almost as good men as the average Congressman, if not better. 
And what member of this House, let me ask, even were he seeking offi- 
cial position, would desire to accept any one of those named in this bill 
upon the salary therein provided ? 

It must be admitted that the prospect is not an inviting one. The 
men who become the officers of the government under this bill, if it 
becomes a law, must leave their homes in the States, where they have 
long enjoyed the comforts and advantages of civilization. They will 
go to a bleak, barren land, and there remain, while holding these posi- 
tions, surrounded by the most unfavorable and uninteresting conditions. 
If they have wives and children, they too, unless left behind, must sub- 
mit to the disagreeable cireumstances incident to such surroundings; 
and, sir, I am free to give it as my opinion that the provisions of this 
bill as to the salaries to be paid are not too liberal for the services and 
sacrifices demanded of those who will receive them if this bill becomes 
a law, and I hope, therefore, that the proposed amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not my friend know that generally the per- 
sons appointed to these Territorial judgeships are lawyers who do not 
earn in their profession more than $1,000 or $1,500 a year? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Without occupying time, I ask for 
a vote on the amendment, which I hope will be voted down. 

The amendment of Mr. HoLMAN was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the remaining sections of the bill, as follows’ 

Sec. 10. That any of the public buildings in said district not required for the 
customs service or military purposes shall be used for court-rooms and offices 
of the civil government; and the Secretary of the ry is hereby direeted 
to instruct and authorize the custodian of said buildings forthwith to make 
such repairs to the jail in the town of Sitka, in said district, as will render it 
suitable fora jail and penitentiary for the purposes of the civil government 
hereby provided, and to surrender to the marshal the custody of said jail and 
the other public buildings, or such parts of said buildings as may be selected 
for court-rooms, offices and officials. 

Sec, 11. That the bg cash Reema is directed forthwith to compile and cause 
to be printed in the English language, in pamphlet form, so much of the gen- 
eral laws of the United States as is applicable to the duties of the governor, 
attorney, judge, clerk, and commissioners appointed for said district, 
and shall tarnish for the use of the officers of said Territory so many copies as 
may be needed of the laws of Oregon applicable to said district. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior shall select two of the officers to be 
appointed under this act, who, together with the governor, shall constitute a 
comm nto examine into and report upon the condition of the Indians re- 
siding in said Territory, what lands, if any,should be reserved for their use 


what provision shall be made for their education, what rights by occupation o 
settlers should be recognized, and al! other facts that may be necessary to en- 
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determine 


what limitations or conditions should be imposed 
when the land laws of the United States shall be extended to said district; and 
to defray the expenses of said commission the sum of $2,000 is hereby appropri- 


able Congress to 


ated out of any moneys in 
Src. 13. That the Secre 
visions for the education of 
without reference to race, una such timeas permanen! 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


the not otherwise appro; 

ie ier shall me proper peo 
e children of school age in the rpa o 
ent provisions shall Topsy made 


og the Papak- the mm, of 
ereby appro; Ena ‘or this porpase; 

SEC. 1 L. Phat thi R ore of pter 3, title 23, of pens Revised Statutes of 
the United Ghee te to the unorganized Alaska, shall remain 
in full force, except as pe fis in specially otherwise provided: and the importa- 
tion, manufacture, and sale of Aup opasan liquors in except for 
medicinal, mechanical, and scientific p aie ner: hibited, ander the 


ties which are fovidedi res Peons pt tes for the 
ul importation of irits; and the P roeide of the United States 
make such regulations as Aag necessary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 


tion. 

Mr. of South Carolina. I move that the committee rise 
and report the bill to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 153) providing a civil government for Alaska, had directed him to re- 
port back the same with a recommendation that it pass. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina, I demand the previous 
ordering to a third reading the bill just reported from the 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly read the 
third time. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I now demand the previous ques- 
tion on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found Ane! enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 316) granting a pension to Mrs. Katharina T. Wunsh; and 

A bill (S. 1369) to prevent and punish the counterfeiting within the 
United States of notes, bonds, or other securities of foreign govern- 
ments, 


uestion on 
mmittee 


ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES AS STATES. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I now call up from the House Cal- 
endar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 216) in relation to the 
admission of Territories as States into the Union. 

Mr. BRENTS. I make the pointof order that this bill is not in order 
under the resolution fixing the order of business for this day. That 
resolution excludes bills of this character. 

The SPEAKER. According to the recollection of the Chair the order 
referred to excludes the consideration of bills providing for the admis- 
sion of new States. 

Mr. BRENTS. This bill makes provision for the admission of Ter- 
ritories as States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the order, after which the 
Chair will decide the question. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Tuesday, April 8, and Tuesday, May 13, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal, be set apart for the psec em Bae of bills reported by the 
Committee on ‘Territories; not, however, to include any bill for the creation of 
new Territories or the admission of new 3 


The SPEAKER. Unless this bill provides for the admission of some 
new State into the Union it is not excluded by the language of the 
order just read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That hereafter no Territory shall form a constitution or ap- 
ply for admission as a State into the Union until it shall contain a population 
equal to that uired in a Congressional district in order to entitle it A repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Territories, to insert 
the word ‘“‘ permanent’ before the word enaa, ” was also read. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. HARDEMAN]. 
Mr. HARDEMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been reported from 
the Committee on Territories unanimously. Wedo not think there is 


any necessity for its discussion, as the proposition is a plain and clear 
one, It simply izes the right on the part of Congress to express 
in this form its opinion that a Territory before it is admitted into the 
Union as a State should have a population equal to that of a Congres- 
sional district entitled to a Representative in this House. We hold it to 
be unjust forasmall portion of the population of the country residing in a 
Territory to be represented not only in this House but to have in addition 
two Senators in the other House, thus giving asmall part of the popu- 
Jlatiort in the country three votes in Congress and three votes in the 


electoral college, when for a much larger number of our population a 
Ooperroronal district has only one vote. This theory, Mr. Speaker, 

was recognized in the compact between the States, and it was agreed 
there should be in this House representation according to population, 
while in the other House representation should be according to the 
States. So far as the pending measure is concerned the Committee on 
Territories have only given expression to this biryani theory of 
our Government. e say, therefore, that a Territory when it comes to 
be admitted into the Union as a State should have at least the same 
population required for representation on this floor. We do not believe 
there is any justice in thirty or forty thonsand people being allowed a 
Representative in this House when 150,000 people are required for a 
Representative from any of the States. 

Now, this particular feature of the pending proposition has been rec- 

ognized in ther bills. Gentlemen may say it will not bind future 

. That to some extent may be true, but it puts people on 
their guard, it puts the Territories on their guard. It tells them that 
a certain number of population will be requisite before they can be ad- 
mitted as a State into the Union. It was conceded, as I have already 
said, in the compact between the thirteen States that representation in 
this House of Representativesshould be according to population. This 
is only carrying out that theory. That compact was agreed to by the 
larger States in the Union in consideration that representation in this 
House should be according to population, while in the Senate it should 
be according to States. 

But the committee does not propose to argue the question. They 
submit it for the action of the House, and if there be no objection we 
propose to let it go through. If, however, there shall be objection we 
propose to be heard on the subject. If there is to be objection and de- 
bate is to proceed, I will yield my time to the gentleman from Illinois 
ue TOWNSHEND] who introduced the bill. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the gentleman from Georgia will hear me for 
a single moment. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. KASSON. There is: one very serious objection, and I think a 
very sufficient one to this bill. It imposes one sort of restriction upon 
the future action of Congress in admitting under a constitution satis- 
factory to it any Territory as a State into the Union. That can not 
bind Congress. This bill goes on theory it can bind Co and 
it attempts to bind the people. y second objection is that it is 
wrong. It is in spirit unconstitutional, inasmuch as it denies to the 
people of a Territory the right to petition in its highest form. That 
highest form is the assemblage of the people of a Territory of this Union 
to consider their interests and declare the conclusion they have come to 
in the embodied form of a constitution and to present it to the Congress 
of the United States. 

My great objection in the form in which the bill provides for certain 
results is that it prohibits the people who are pro tanto sovereign in the 
Territories from embodying their rights in the form of a constitution 
and presenting it here with their petition to be admitted as a State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I will state to the gentleman from Iowa that 
there is no provision in this bill like that to which he refers. The peo- 
ple of the Territory can always petition Congress, and they do petition 
Congress; but, sir, the Congress simply says in this proposition, ‘‘ We 
lay it down as a rule, as a part of the programme of the Representa- 
tives of the people, that before we will hear a petition of a Territory— 
that they may make their petition if they please—but before we will 
hear it we will require a Territory previous to admission as a State into 
the Union to have the same number of population required for repre- 
sentation for a Congresssional district in one of the States; that it must 
have a population equal to the existing ratio of representation.” 

In the Senate, in reference to the admission of Colorado, the same 
principle arose. A question was asked of Mr. Wade, then in the Sen- 
ate, in reference to the binding force upon future Congresses of the pro- 
vision relating to the qualification of voters, namely, that the word 
“white” should be stricken out and should not be in any other bill, 
and it was agreed to by the Senate and put in the bill that Congress 
should pass no enabling act without this provision. So we do not say 
to the Territories, ‘‘ You shall not come here to petition;’’ but we do 
say, in justice to what is required of every State in the Union, ‘‘ We 

not give you a Representative on this floor for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand and give you besides two Senators in the Senate and 
three representatives in the electoral college.” There is no justice in 
it. This is the position which has been taken by Senator Buckalew 
and others. 

Mr. KASSON. Allow me to proceed a little further. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The gentleman from Georgia has given me his 
time and I will reserve it or I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa if 
he prefers. 

Mr. KASSON. I will postpone what I have tosay. I recognize the 
right of the tleman from Illinois to the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I do not wish to take the floor from the gentle- 
man from Iowa at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time occupied by the gentleman from Iowa 
does not come out of the time of the gentleman from Illinois, 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND. I reserve my time. 
Mr. KASSON. I wish to say I think the Georgia 
unit yet appreciate the actual scope of the bill which he advocates. 
t reads: 


tleman from 


Hereafter no Territory shall form a constitution or apply for admission as a 
State into the Union until, &c. 

Now, it can not even come before under the conditions of 
this bill with an application. If that is not a denial of the rights of 
the people of the Territory to petition Congress in important matters 
affecting their interests, I do not know what it is. 

What have been the precedents in Congress? Congress has always 
reserved to itself the right to act upon the emergencies and the neces- 
sities of the occasion as they may arise. has always enter- 
tained a petition, whether in the form ofa constitution presented, or a 
resolution of a Territorial Legislature, or in any other proper and re- 
spectful form, and reserved to itself the right to hear and decide upon 
the application of the people of the Territories, 

But this bill declares that the people of the Territories shall not even 
make an application to Congress. I hold, sir, that you are putting the 
people of the Territories, therefore, under a ban of slavery without 
precedent, touching any portion of the people of the United States, by 
passing this bill; and it is absolutely useless, for any subsequent Con- 
gress may repudiate this law and entertain both their petition and the 
presentation of a constitution should they form one. 

Suppose that the people of a Territory, notwithstanding your prohi- 
bition, do meet in general convention and form a constitution. How 
will you punish them? What penalty will you impose? Where is 
the provision in your bill that precludes them from the exercise of 
that sovereign right—I may call it squatter sovereignty in memory of 
old times? How will you to enforce the prohibition you seek 
to impose? It is nothing more than the passage of a mere resolution 
on the part of the House of Representatives as to what is expedient to 
do. It can have no other effect. 

But, sir, I protest against putting a law upon the statute-books that 
says the people of the Territories shall not have the privilege of applying 
for anything that they think it their interest or duty to demand at the 
hands of the Congress of the United States. You might as well say 
that they shall not apply for the passage of further Territorial laws. 
You may restrict them in any other improper way, you maydeny them 
anything you please, if you may deny them this last sovereign right of the 
citizens to get up their prayer and ask for admission as a State in the 
Union. 

We have admitted California without a particle of preceding action. 
We have allowed hitherto every Territory in the Union to present an 
organic act for our approval and admission as a State; but now for the 
first time you take a new departure, and seek to deny to any Territory 
the right even to say to Con; in the form of a constitution what 
they desire, and further you deny to them the right of an application 
to Congress for admission into this Union as a State. 

I think, sir, I do not misapprehend the provisions of this act. The 
people of a Territory shall have neither the power of forming a consti- 
tution nor the right to prepare a petition for admission as a State until 
certain conditions exist. That is the provision of the bill; and when 
you enact the law it is futile and without effect, because you can not 
enforce it by any penalties upon the people of a Territory. Besides, 
you can not bind another Co: as to whether it shall entertain the 
application, if made, or not. I hope the House will construe this on the 
principle which will be admitted on every hand, that it is a declaration 
in the form of law which denies the people of the Territory one of the 
customary and what I will call constitutional rights of the people to lay 
before Congress their wants and petition them fora political organization. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege since 
I have been in Congress to vote upon the admission of some half a 
dozen States into this Union. The question debated by the gentleman 
from Iowa is therefore no new question to me. The gentleman from 
Iowa seems to take the old ground which we of the Douglass time 
took on the Kansas-Nebraska and Lecompton constitutions in favor of 
Territorial, or squatter or popular sovereignty against the attempt of 
Congress on the Wilmot proviso inhibiting slavery. The gentleman 
seems to be arguing now in favor of the old Douglas Democracy and 

inst the right of Congress to say what shall be the conditions of the 
mission of a State into this Union. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I lay down this rule as one that will not be ques- 
tioned: that under the Constitution of the United States every law 
made here is revocable by the power that made it, subject to the Con- 
stitution. 

This declaratory resolution as offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
has no power to bind a future Congress or this Congress if they choose 
to repeal it and substitute another. But it hasand must be considered 
to have some force and effect, moral if not legal, for the direction of 
the people of the Territory in forming their constitution. In this it 
follows the precedent of the ordinance of 1787, and it follows other prec- 
edents laid. down here by resolution in this Congress after the great 
contest in the Kansas-Nebraska matter. 


Mr. KASSON. I think there is no precedent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I think could finda resolution passed by 
this House similar to this one, where Congress declared no Territory 
should be admitted as a State into the Union unless there was a ratio 
sufficient at least for one member of Congress. It isa good rule. It 
is a pity we had not worked on that rule when we came to admitting 
Nevada, which is now even losing its population instead of gaining. It 
is the anomaly of our Government that Nevada with a population not 
large enough for one member of has the power in the Senate 
of New York with her five or six millions of population. If we can 
not in our apportionment and distribution of Federal power and in 
drawing a dividing line between Federal and State supremacy—if we 
can not lay down a rule that there must be at least a population suffi- 
cient for one member of Congress,we may be subject hereafter to such 
a system as may lead in the end to the disruption of our old-time State- 
rights autonomy. 

I am in favor of this bill because it will have moral emphasis. Iam 
in favor of it because it does not interfere with popular or squatter sov- 
ereignty. It allows the people of the Territory, subject to the Consti- 
tution—subject to this rule, if you please—to come here with their con- 
stitution made in pursuance, if you please, of this direction of Congress. 
There is nothing in this bill to inhibit a Territory having a population 
less than the 150,000 ratio from coming here with a constitution. But 
itis in the same condition, orin pari passu, with an enabling act by Con- 
gress, whereby we have frequently, as in thesecond act with relation to 
Kansas and Nebraska, enabled Territories to come forward and be ad- 
mitted as States sometimes on proclamation to be made by the Presi- 
dent or on their complying with certain conditions, and sometimes by 
enabling the Territory, under the direction of Congress, to prepare its 
organic law and come here for admission. 

J am in favor, therefore, of this bill because it is not anything but a 
fair, just restriction upon Territorial or popular sovereignty. And it is 
fair to the people of the larger States of this Union, who have a right to 
demand here that at least a sufficient number of people shall be in the 
Territories when they come forward and ask to fix their star beside the 
other stars in our constellation. 

Mr. KASSON. I will read to the gentleman from New York the 
clause of the Constitution to which I referred: 

Cor shall make no 
hibssing tne free cxarcles thorcofy or abetigiig the freedonn ot ipestin ae of tie 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

Allow me to say this is the highest court to which the peoplecan come 
for the redress of grievances or when they wish to change the form of 
their government. And I call the attention of the gentleman from New 
York to what I think he has yet failed to see. When the bill says the 
people shall not apply even for admission as a State until so and so, I 
think it violates the spirit of the Constitution and attempts to bind Con- 
gress in the exercise of its power under the clause which gives the right 
for the admission of States. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will answer the gentleman from Iowa, 
in the first place, by saying when the Constitution was made the makers 
of it never contemplated a Territorial form of government for our out- 
lying Territories. Where the word “‘ territory’’is used in the Constitution’ 
it is used to apply to the property, not to the form of government. 

Mr. KASSON. Do you not remember the Northwest Territory ? 
That was before the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That was under the ordinance of 1787. 
I remember all about it. 

Mr. BRENTS. You havea good memory. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Iowa says this vio- 
lates the rightof petition. The rightof petition, Mr. Speaker, is almost 
obsolete in this country anyhow. We merely put our petitions in a 
box. The free press of this country is the medium by which Congress 
is reached now. But the right of petition is not invaded by this bill. 
Will the gentleman from Iowa, or will any man, woman, or child who 
is aggrieved by anything done in this country bring forward their griev- 
ances in the form of petitions and put them in that box ? 

Mr. KASSON. But when a Territory wants to claim admission as 
a State you say by this bill they shall not do it unless under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. COX, of New York. We do not interfere with the right of pe- 
tition. 

Mr. POLAND. Iwill ask my friend from New York what he sup- 
poses will be the precise legal effect of this bill if it becomes a law? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It will be moral mostly, just as the effect 
of other laws is which you have made before and which are moral in 
their effects. The great distinguishing line between the party so ably 
represented by the distinguished jurist from Vermont and the party I 
speak for is that whereas we have endeavored by legislation to make 
laws binding and legal, the gentlemen on the other side generally claim 
to represent a party of high moral ideas irrespective of legality. 

Mr. STON of Pennsylvania. Yes, you are trying now to get on 
our ground. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes, I am treading somewhat on your 
ground. ° 
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Mr. POLAND. Supposethis bill should passand become a law, and 
at the very next session of Congress, or during this very session of Con- 
gress, a Territory with a less number of pene than is here prescribed 


should apply for admission as a State and 
admit it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have already answered that question by 
saying—and I quote Jeremy Bentham onit, and I am sure my friend 
from Vermont[ Mr. POLAND] will remember, where he says that there 
is no such thing in this country or in any country, and ought not to be, 
as an irrevocable law. All laws should be revoked at times when peo- 
ple desire it. Even our Constitution is revocable by the prescribed 
mode; and under the Constitution all the laws which we make are 
revocable. 

One generation should not bind another; that is democracy. One 
generation has not all wisdom; wisdom does not die with any one gen- 
eration. One Congress can not bind another. The next Congress can 
wipe out this law at its pleasure. I concede all that; and yet I insist 
there is much of emphasis of direction, of force in a measure like this 
for the continuance of our own good order, which, when we come down 
to it, is really that there shall beso many people in a given Territory for 
the purpose of representation, fixed by the ratio established in the ap- 
portionment of representation by 

Mr. PETERS. Can not the next Congress ignore this bill entirely ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have just said that I believe it can; and 
God only knows what a future Congress will not do if you have the 
control of it. 

Mr. CASSIDY. And you would prohibit the people from coming 
here with a regular constitution and form of government. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I would inquire, Mr. Speaker, how much time 
I have left? ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDEMAN] 
occupied fifteen minutes of the time. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And thegentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
occupied ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair included that in the fifteen minutes, 
There is forty-five minutes remaining to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Tee: 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I will reserve that time. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KEIFER]. 

Mr. KEIFER. And I yield to the gentleman from Washington Ter- 
ritory [Mr. BRENTS]. 

Mr. BRENTS. I regret most profoundly that this bill has been called 
up in a day set apart for the consideration of legislation in the interest 
and for the benefit of the Territories. Unquestionably it can be of no 
benefit whatever to the Territories, nor, I think, to any one else. It is 
mere brutum fulmen; it can amount to n This same Congress, 
when it meets to-morrow, may admit a Territory as a State without the 
population required by this bill. 

The Constitution of the United States is not yeta hundred years old. 
In that Constitution the fathers provided for the admission of new 
States. They threw around that provision no restriction whatever; 
they left it to the judgment and to the conscience of each 
when any Territory should apply for admission as a State to determine 
all the questions involved—the question of population, their number, 
their character, their wealth, and their ability to sustain a State gov- 
ernment as a member of this Union. This bill proposes to limit and 
restrict a power which under the Constitution is unlimited and unre- 
stricted, and is therefore unconstitutional. 

It was then the spirit of the day that the people should be allowed 
to govern themselves; and so when the ordinance of 1787 was enacted 
by the Congress of the Confederation for the government of the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio River, while the constitutional convention 
was still in session, they made provision that when any of the districts, 
as they were called in the ordinance, should have 60,000 free inhab- 
itants it should be entitled to admission as a State in this Union. 

That same provision was extended to the territory south of the Ohio 
River which afterward became the State of Tennessee. When Tennes- 
see appliedfor admission the provision authorizing admission with 60,000 
free inhabitants wasin force. I have here a special message sent to Con- 
gress on the 8th of April, 1796, by the first President of the United 
States, recognizing that compact made with the people of that terri- 
tory. I will read a portion of it: 

Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives : 


By an act of Con, passed on the 26th of May, 1790, it was declared that the 
inhabitants of the territory of the United States south of the river Ohio should 
enjoy all the aad benefits, and advantages set forth in the ordinance of 
Congress for the government of the territory of the United States northwest of 
the river. Ohio. 


mgress should see fit to 


. La * s kd * 


Among the privileges, benefits, and advantages thus secured to the inhabitants 
of the territory south of the river Ohio appear to be the right of forming a per- 
manao constitution and State i 

e 


. > s * s . s 
That message is signed by George Washington. Thatsame provision 
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has been extended to the wholeof the original Territory of Oregon, which 
included the present State of Oregon, the Territory of Washington, the 
Territory of Idaho, and a portion of the Territoryof Montana. Now, if 
you undertake to pass this bill, you will do it, so far as that Territory 
is concerned, in direct conflict with the compact you have made with 
those people. 

There was a lengthy debate on the bill for the admission of Oregon. 
It was universally admitted that this provision of the ordinance of 1787 
applied to that Territory. Therefore when Oregon applied for admis- 
sion it was contended by the lamented Alexander H. Stephens, who had 
charge of the Oregon bill, that the compact was extended to that Terri- 
tory by the provisions of the fourteenth section of the act of August 14, 
1848, and that the Territory was entitled to admission as a State at 
that time with 60,000 free inhabitants. The representative unit at that 
time was 93,423; but Oregon was admitted upon the plea that not to 
admit her, if she had 60,000 free inhabitants, would be a violation of 
the compact. 

Now, as I said a moment ago, the Constitution is not yet one hun- 
dred years old. The fathers in their wisdom saw fit to throw no re- 
striction around Congress in deciding upon the application of new States 
for admission, but left the matter to their own wise discretion unre- 
strained. In that time twenty-five States have béen admitted into this 
Union. Of those twenty-five Maine and West Virginia were formed 
out of portions of States previously existing. Texas prior to entering 
the Union was an independent republic. Vermont, I believe, was a 
colony of New York, and Kentucky a colony of Virginia. With the 
exception of these States all the rest have been formed from territory 
of the United States. 

At the time of the formation of the Constitution the representative 
ratio- was 30,000. If that ratio had continued until the present time 
this House would now contain some 1,600 or 1,700 members, But at 
each successive decade, with one exception I believe, the representative 
unit has heen increased. If the membership of this House had not been 
enlarged from sixty-five to three hundred and twenty-five, the present 
number—five times as large as it was originally—the representative 
unit at this time would be 759,532; and if this number were now the 
representative unit, and the rule now proposed were applied to new 
States, this would be the population required of any Territory before 
being allowed to participate in the Government of the United States. 
Under such a rule how many of the States do you suppose would be 
excluded? 

Buteven upon the present representative basis there are now two 
States in this Union which by the last census have not the requisite 
number to entitle them under the theory of this bill to a Representa- 
tive in this House. Delaware, one of the original States, has not for 
more than thirty years had the number proposed now to be required 
for admission into the Union. The State of Nevada has not perhaps 
one-fifth, certainly not more than one-fourth, of the requisite number. 

Why do you propose to make this discrimination against these new 
States that are coming up from the West? Why do you propose to lay 
down a rule which will in the future completely close the door against 
the admission of new States—States formed out of the territory of the 
United States, composed of citizens of the United States—persons en- 
titled to participation in your Government, as declared in the ordinance 
of 1787, at the earliest possible moment ? 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended nor am I prepared to enter Ru a 
full discussion of this question; but it seems to me that this bill if passed 
will be not only a useless declaration amounting to nothing in the world 
except for its ‘* moral effect” of which my moral friend from New York 
[Mr. Cox] speaks, but if it is to have any force or effect hereafter, it 
will operate with great injustice and as a limitation of the power con- 
ferred by the Constitution in the admission of new States. 

My own Territory is now an applicant for admission into the Union. 
So far as that Territory is concerned, however, I want it understood 
that this act can not harm her, because we have the requisite popula- 
tion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What did the census show? 

Mr. BRENTS. It showed our population to be at that time 75,000 
and a little more. But there is no question that at the present time 
we have population sufficient to entitle us to a Representative on this 
floor. Do you propose under these circumstances to exclude us by rea- 
son of the qrsuMicleney of our population as returned by the last cen- 
sus? Do you propose to keep us out for that reason for the next ten 
years? Even at the end of that period if the aggregate membership of 
this House be reduced or allowed to remain where it is, the representa- 
tive ratio may be so increased that even with 200,000 or 300,000 popu- 
lation we may still be excluded. 

The gentleman’s own State, Illinois itself, when the ratio was only 
35,000, had not that number, but came into the Union with 34,620. 
By the previous census it was only 12,282. That State at the time of 
its admission had less population than any other State ever had upon 
admission into the Union, and yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND] is the author of this bill. 

What population have the several States had at the time of their ad- 
mission? Vermont came in with a population of 85,425. Kentucky 
came in with 73,677, of which number 12,430 were slaves, five of whom 
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under the old constitutional basis counted as only three persons; so that 
Kentucky had only about the 60,000 free inhabitants required. Ten- 
nessee came in with an estimated population of 67,000, 7,000 of which 


number were supposed to be slaves. At her previous census, however, 
she had a population of only 35,691. 

Ohio came in with 45,365. Louisiana came in with 76,556, of which 
number 34,660 were slaves. Indiana came in with 63,897. By the 
previous census it was 24,520. Mississippi and Alabama constituted 
before admission the Mississippi Territory, which by the preceding cen- 
sus had a population of only 40,352, of which 17,088 were slaves. 
Those two States had extended to them the 60,000 free-inhabitant 
clause. In fact that clause was extended to all the territory that be- 
longed to the United States at the time of the formation of the Consti- 
tution. It was even extended to the Orleans Territory, so far as the 
original Territory of Orleans was concerned. Every Territory had ex- 
tended toit at the time the Constitution was formed the guarantee that 
it should be admitted when it had 60,000 free inhabitants. Illinois 
came in, as I have said, with only 34,620 population. By the preced- 
ing census she had only 12,282, yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND] comes here now and proposes to close the door against 
all Territories of the United States which have not now 151,911 popu- 
lation! Generous, iñdeed ! 

Missouri was admitted in 1821 with 66,557, of which 10,222 were 
slaves. That was sixty-three years ago. 

Since that time not a State has been admitted from a Territorial con- 
dition with a population by the preceding census equal to the ratio re- 
quired for a Representative on this floor. 

Arkansas came in in 1836, when the ratio was 47,700. By the previous 
census she had 30,388, of which 4,576 were slaves. It was estimated 
at the time of her admission that she only had some 33,000 free and 
9,240 slave population. 

Michigan came in with a population by the preceding census of 
31,639, the ratio still being 47,700. 

Florida came in in 1845, when the ratio was 70,680, when by the pre- 
ceding census she had a population of 28,760 free and 25,717 slave, or 
54,477 altogether. At that time, estimating three white persons for five 
slaves, she had not the requisite population for a member of this House 
by several thousand. 

Towa came in in 1846 with a population of 78,819—by the previous 
census 43,112, while the ratio was 70,680. 

_ Wisconsin came in in 1848 with a population by the preceding census 
of 30,945. 

California had less than the ratio even at the time of her admission, 
the ratio being 93,423 and her population 92,507. 

Minnesota had only 6,077 at the time of her admission according to 
the preceding census. 

Oregon, as I have already stated, came in with about 50,000 when the 
ratio.was 93,473. 

In that Oregon case there was this amendment offered to the bill by 
Mr. HILL, of Georgia: 

That whenever it is ascertained by a census, duly and legally taken, that the 
population of the Territory of O: m equals or exceeds the ratio of representa- 
tion required fora member of the House of Representatives of the United States, 


Oregon will be received into the Union on an equal footing with the other States 
in all respects whatever. 


Né, what was done with that amendment? It was voted down by 
a large majority. It received only 32 votes—13 Democrats, 11 Repub- 
licans, 8 Americans and Whigs. There were against the proposition a 
voteof 173—106 Democrats, 61 Republicans, and 6 Americansand Whigs. 
So the American or Know-Nothing party was the only party that ever 
did vote in favor of the application of this unjust rule requiring a Terri- 
tory when admitted to have a population equal to the existing ratio of 
representation. Democrats expressly d againstit. Republicans 
voted against it, It is the only time except in the case of Kansas it 
was ever attempted. I have the vote here and I will insert it in my 
remarks to show the names of those who voted against the application 
of such a rule to a new State asking admission into the Union. It is 
as follows: 


Yras—Abbott, Blair, Boyce, Bryan, Chaffee, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, Dick, 
Farnsworth, Gilmer, Hill, Keitt, Kell „John C. Kunkel, McQueen, Matteson, 
Maynard, Miles, Millson, Mott, Olin, Ricaud, Royce, Scales, Henry M. Shaw, 
Shorter, Stallworth, Trippe, Underwood, Vance, Walbridge, Zollicoffer—32; 13 
Democrats, 11 Republicans, 8 Americans and Whigs, 

Nays—aAdrian, Ahl, Andrews, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Billing- 
hurst, Bingham, Bonham, Bowie, Branch, Brayton, Buffington, Burlingame, 
Burnett, Burns, Burroughs, Caruthers, Case, Caskie, Cavanaugh, Chapman, 
Ezra Clark, John B. Clark, Clay, Cobb, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, 
Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Corning, Cox, James Cals Burton Craig, Crawford, 
Curry, Curtis, Davidson, Davis of Maryland, Davis o! Indiana, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of Iowa, Dean, Dewart, Dimmick, Dodd, Dowdell, Durfee, Edie, 
Edmundson, Elliott, English, Fenton, Florence, Foley, Foster, Gartrell, Gillis, 
Gillman, Gooch, Goode, Granger, Greenwood, G . Grow, Lawrence W. Hall, 
Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Harris, Hatch, Hawkins, Hodges, Hopkins, Horton, 
Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, George W. Jones, Owen 
Jones, Keim, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Jacob M. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, La 
rence, Leach, Leidy, Leiter, Letcher, Lovejoy, Maclay, McKibben, McRae, 
Humphrey Marshall, Samuel S. Marshall, Mason, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, 
Morgan, Morrow, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Oliver A. Morse, Murray, 
Niblack, Nichols, Palmer, Parker, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, John S. Phelps, 
William W. Phelps, Phillips, Potter, Pottle, Powell, Purviance, Reagan, Reilly, 
Robbins, Roberts, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scott, Searing, Seward, 
Aaron Shaw, Judson W. Sherman, Singleton, Robert Smith, Samuel A. Smith, 


Spinner, Stanton, Stephens, Stephenson, James A. Stewart, William Stewart, 
Talbot, Tappan, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, 
Vallandigham, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Ward. wallader C. Washburn, 
Elihu B.Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watkins, White, Whitely, Wilson, Wins- 
low, Wood, Wortendyke, August R. Wright, John B. Wright—173; 106 Demo- 
crats, 61 Republicans, 6 Americans and Whigs. 

I might go on, Mr. Speaker, at length with this record. In the case 
of Oregon Mr. Douglas admitted she did not have the requisite popu- 
lation. The fact is clear all through that the Congress of the United 
States has never committed itself toany such rule. It has been brought 
forward frequently, but it has been voted down overwhelmingly. 

In the case of Kansas there was an act passed May 4, 1858, by which 
it was provided if Kansas would not submit to certain conditions in re- 
gard to the taxation of the property of the United States within that 
State it should not be admitted until it had a population equal to the 
ratio of representation. Kansas was not admitted under that act, and 
was admitted with less population than was required for a Representa- 
tive on this floor. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Does the gentleman say that Kansas was ad- 
mitted with less population than was required for representation? 

Mr. BRENTS. Ido. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Does the gentleman forget the fact that the 
English bill prohibited the admission of Kansas as a State into this 
Union until it had a population equal to the number required for rep- 
resentation upon the floor of this House? 

Mr. BRENTS. But the gentleman from Illinois should also remem- 
ber that Kansas was not admitted under that bill at all. And it was 
conditional even under that bill that if she should not consent to cer- 
tain conditions propounded that then she should not be admitted. But 
that was taken back afterward; ee never insisted upon the re- 
strictions, and Kansas was consequently admitted finally with less than 
that population. 

Kansas was admitted in 1861 by an act passed, I believe, in January 
of that year by a subsequent Congress to the one that passed the Eng- 
lish bill, and she had at that time only 107,206 population, while the 
ratio of representation. by the census of 1860 was 127,381. Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Colorado were all lacking in the population required by 
this bill, not only when the previous censuses were taken, but also at 
the dates of their admission. So that without taking further time on 
this point I say it has not been the practice of this Government to re- 
quire any such population. 

No such rule has been applied in the past, as I have shown in the 
few instances I have cited, and no such rule should now be laid down 
either for this or for the guidance of any future Congress; and, Mr. 
Speaker, itis manifest that it would be unjustto these communities them- 
selves to impose such a restriction upon them. Under the restrictions 
im by this bill, it would leave many of them in a Territorial con- 
dition for years and years with a population adequate to maintain a 
State government. It is unjust to them when they have population 
and wealth enough to maintain aState government. It is contrary to 
the genius of our institutions that such a rule should be applied toa 
community of American aisan hing on American territory, & re- 
striction that would put them under the control of Congress and not 
allow them to have any participation whatever in theaffairs of the Gov- 
ernmentunder which they live. When we undertook to establish free 
government in this country it was our declaration to the world that 
that Governmentsheuld apply to all the people so far as they were able 
to maintain their share and part in it, and when you talk of its being 
unjust to the older and more populous States, let me ask gentlemen can 
it be more unjust than in the instances of the inequality now existing 
between States already in the Union? Can it be any greater than the 
inequality between the States of Nevada and New York, or Delaware 
and Pennsylvania? 

So far as the representation in the Senateis concerned it is based not 
upon population. There the State is represented as a corporate organ- 
ization, as an independent political entity. It is represented without 
any regard whatever to its population, andif that be unjust the injustice 
lies in the Constitution itself which established that principle. If you 
are going to change that rule laid down in the Constitution you must 
change the Constitution itself; and if you are going to require States in 
this Union to have equal population you must commence to reform the ` 
whole theory and system of the Government itself. If you propose to 
apply a rule against the Territories that you can notapply to the States, 
you are certainly making an unjust discrimination against the Terri- 
tories. You allow the State of Delaware to have representation on this 
floor, both in the Senate and in the House, with less population than 
some of the Territories have at this time, and yet Delaware was one of 
the original States. You have admitted, as I have said, many other 
States since then with less population than was required for a Repre- 
proba in Congress. Why, it is even provided for in the Constitution 
itself. 

It was contemplated by the convention that framed the Constitution 
that there might be States in the Union in the then future with less 
population than might be required for a Representative here, and they 
made provision to meet that contingency. There were none then; but 
the framers of the Constitution contemplated the possibility that such 
a condition in the future might arise, and they put in a provision in 
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the second clause of the first article of the Constitution declaring ‘“‘that 
the number of tatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000; 
but each State shall have at least one Representative.” f 

So that under the Constitution you allow the States that are in the 
Union with less than this population one Representative on this floor, 
and two in the other end of the Capitol; while the Territories, consti- 
tuted of people of the United States, citizens loyal and true, deserving 
citizens of the United States, with far ter population, are denied 
representation here or in the Senate. You allow them no representa- 
tion whatever. à 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take up the further time of this House to 
discuss this question. It is a useless, senseless, and unjust measure. 
If it were not entirely useless and inoperative upon the next Con- 
gress, or even upon this Congress, to-morrow morning I would probably 
ask permission to go into its discussion atsome greater length. But it 
seems to me that you do not want to put forth a declaration to the peo- 
ple in the Territories, and to those who are contemplating going there, 
that if they do become citizens of the Territories they shall not have 
the right to come here and be admitted to statehood or to have any 
share or participation in our Government until they have reached this 
number, which we did not require of the States that now have Repre- 
sentatives on this floor and participation in the Government of our 
common country. v 

I yield now such time as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEIFER] 
may desire, after which I will reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KEIFER. After listening toall that has been said in opposition 
to this bill I need add but little. I have always since I have beena 
member of this body protested against the folly of attempting to put 
any sort of legislative restriction upon ourselves. It has been proposed 
in times past to enact statutes of limitation upon our own power, such 
as legislation prohibiting the Congressof the United States from passing 
certain bills or claims. I remember that but a few years ago we put 
in an appropriation bill a provision that there should be paid only the 
sum of $2,000 toward the expenses in a contested-election case; and 
before that bill was dry we allowed some $8,000 as the expenses on ong 
side in a contested-election case. : 

But the proposition now coming from the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TowNSHEND] is to limit the Constitution as well as to limit our- 
selves in this matter. It was inadvertently suggested by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] who spoke a few moments ago thatthe 
Constitution did not contemplate the admission of new States into the 
Union. The gentleman surely can not have read the Constitution re- 
cently, for the third section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
commences thus: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union. 

Here is an express power to admit States into the Union. 
posed by this bill, Mr. Speaker, to take away the constitutional power 
of the Congress of the United States to admit States into the Union un- 
less certainthings happen. If we pass this bill it will have little effect, 
I am sure; but it will be a monument to our own folly in attempting 
to say that we should not except upon certain conditions do that which 
the Constitution of the United States enjoins upon us to do. 

The bill says: r 

That hereafter no Territory shall form a constitution— 

That is the first part of it: ‘‘ No Territory shall form a constitution.” 
I suppose that is intended to be construed as a restriction upon the 
right of the individual citizens of a Territory to assemble and form a 
constitution and memorialize the Congress of the United States to ad- 
mit the Territory into the Union. Otherwise it is meaningléss. And 
then the bill says— 
or apply for admission asa State into the Union until it shall contain a per- 
manent population equal to that required in a onal district in order to 
entitle it to representation in the House of Representatives, 

The people of a Territory are first prohibited from forming a consti- 
tution; secondly, they are prohibited from petitioning the Congress of 
the United States for admission into the Union unless it is ascertained 
that the Territory has a permanent population equal to that required 
in a Congressional district in order to entitle it to a representation in 
the House of Representatives. I believe the average population for a 
member of this body under the present law is 151,340. That is what 
must be ascertained to be a permanent population of the Territory be- 
fore it can apply for admission asa State. Exactly what force and 
meaning are to be given to the word ‘‘permanent’’ I am not able to 
say. The population, I suppose it is meant, are to be in some way or 
other attached to the soil. They are to be people that are not mova- 
ble. They must in some way or other have put their feet into the Ter- 
ritory or in some way got fastened there so that they can be called 
permanent, They must be people that would not dare to move away, 
that would not dare on account of any misfortune or under any cireum- 
stances to go off to any other country, or State, or Territory. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will my friend allow me to tell him—— 

Mr. KEIFER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. If he will look at the organic act admitting 
the State of Kansas he will find there the same words; and I have no 
doubt the same words are used in all the acts admitting other Terri- 
tories as States. 


It is pro- 


Mr. KEIFER. Iam sorry when the gentleman said he was going 
to tell me that he did not do so. What I wanted to know was the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ ent’’ as applied to population ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Consult Webster’s Dictionary as to that. 

Mr. KEIFER. I know what a permanent fixture means as applied 
to real estate. But what the expression means here I am unable to 


say. 

Mr. MILLS. Suppose Congress passed this law and after that a Ter- 
ritory notwithstanding holdsits constitutional convention and applies for 
admission into the Union and Congress admits it into the Union, what 
effect would this law have? 

Mr. KEIFER. Noneatall. I am saying, and I have no doubt the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] with me, the law would be 
simply a monument to ourown folly. It could have no effect, no legal 
effect. And with due deference to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] now in the chair, I think it ought to have no moral effect of any 
kind. “The people of the Territories when they believe their condi- 
tion would be bettered, when they believe their government would be 
bettered by € ing its form, havea constitutional right to apply to 
the Congress of the United States for admission into the Union; and 
as a step in the direction of applying they have a right to form a con- 
stitution and write it out and put it in shape and send it to Congress 
in order that it may be there judged of whether it provides for a re- 
publican form of government and is in other ways wise and such as 
ought to be a first constitution of a new State of this Union. 

Ido net believe that this is a limitation at all, and yet it is proposed 
in that form. What has happened that makes it important that we 
should put on this limitation now? Are we in danger in the present 
House of Representatives of doing anything so wise as admitting a Ter- 
ritory such as Dakotainto the Union? Is the gentleman from Illinois 
or are other gentlemen inclined to think that unless they have a law 
against themselves or against the people some day or other during this 
Congress we may admit that Territory into the Union with a sufficient 
population now, judging by the population of other Territories when 
they have been admitted? It is not many years ight years I 
believe, Mr. Speaker—since a Democratic House thought it was wise 
to admit the Territory of Colorado into the Union with a population 
then, I believe, of 43,000. I may not be exactly right, but it did not 
vary largely from that figure. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. It had a much larger population than that. 

Mr. KEIFER. It has not 100,000 population yet. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Oh, yes; Colorado has now one hundred and 
forty or one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. KEIFER. I was thinking of Nevada. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Bea little easy on Nevada. 

Mr. KEIFER. Colorado had a very small population, nothing like 
the number required by this bill. But a Democratic House rather 
hastily rushed through the bill admitting that Territory into the Union. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And lost the Presidency by it. 

Mr. KEIFER. The gentleman from Illinois says, and he may be 
right, that by reason of their folly then they lost the Presidency of the 
United States. It may be that gentlemen are afraid that in some un- 
fortunate hour this House may undertake to do what it ought to do in 
wisdom, what we are empowered to do by the Constitution—admit some 
Territory into the Union as a new State—and thereby add votes on the 
Republican side to the electoral college. I can find no other reason 
for attempting this, if the gentleman will pardon me for saying so, ex- 
ceedingly foolish legislation. 

We can not in this Congress say that a future Congress shall not do 
what the Constitution gives us the express power to do, and hence I 
am justified in saying that to pass this bill would be exceedingly foolish 
and unwise. It has no purpose; it has no object. It may embarrass a 
few people if they want to assemble in a hall somewhere in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico or Wyoming or Washington or Dakota and there 
talk over what sort of a constitution they would wish to live under in 
future years. Should they assemble for that purpose some gentleman 
might come in and say, ‘‘ There is the Townshend bill by Con- 
gress which says that you shall not speak or write on that subject; that 
your tongue shall be tied; that under that law, because the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] saysit is to have a moral power on you, yon 
are to be paralyzed, your hands shall not write and your tongue shall 
not speak on the subject of a State constitution until you have such data 
as will satisfy you that there is in your Territory a ‘permanent’ pop- 
ulation of 151,000 people.” That is the situation in which this bill 
will put the people of a Territory. 

Now, when did it happen that a Democratic party or a Democratic 
body discovered that it was better to keep people in a Territorial con- 
dition than to allow them to have a State government? Some of us, 
since we have belonged to the Republican party, have always had the 
idea that the Democracy claimed that in this dual form of government 
of ours it was wise to have States, and that those States should have 
certain powers, even exclusive powers, and in many instances they do 
have exclusive powers, and those powers are in the interest of the peo- 
ple living within those States. 

But here is a Democratic proposition to continue these Territories in 
a Territorial condition, under Territorial legislation, without any of the 
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wers that belong to a State, without any of the local powers that be- 
ong to a State, with the right left, as itis in every instance, in the Con- 
gress of the United States to annul every law of the Territorial Legis- 
lature; and such a proposition comes to us with the indorsement of a 
committee of this Democratic House. 
I now yield back to the gentleman from Washington Territory [Mr. 
BRENTS] whatever remains of the time which he so kindly gave to me. 
Mr. BRENTS. I would inquire how much time I have left? 
The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman has ten minutes remain- 


Mr. BRENTS. I will yield that ten minutes, or whatever portion 
of it may be desired, to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I have just come in from the law library while 
this discussion was going on and may repeat something that has been 
said by others, for I have not heard the debate that has taken place, 

It occurs to me that this is unwise legislation; first, because it is an 
attempt by this Congress to bind another Congress in a way which can 
not be done. It seems to me to be entirely useless for us to say that 
another Co may not admit a Terri as anew State until it shall 
have a certain population, when the question is one solely for the con- 
sideration of that other Congress. The passage of this bill would be 
entirely useless so far as any purpose of law is concerned. 

And without having given the matter much consideration and thought, 
it occurs to me that it is unconstitutional legislation. The Constitu- 
tion declares what shall be the qualifications of Senators and Represent- 
atives, and it has been uniformly held that neither Congressenor the 
States can add to or take from those qualifications. They are fixed by 
the Constitution. So by the Constitution Congress now has the power 
to admit new States, and the only restrictions upon that power are that 
it shall not make a State within the jurisdiction of another State, nor 
make a new State out of parts of other States, without the consent of 
those States. By parity of reasoning it would be unconstitutional for 
this Honse to undertake to put any other limitation upon the power of 
Congress to admit new States. 

I grant that it is apparently a hardship to have new States repre- 
sented in the Senate equally with large States when the new ones have 
very little population. But it was so under the old arrangement. 
Rhode Island has as many Senators as New York or Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts. Whether we will as a matter of policy admit a new 
State is merely a question addressed to the particular Congress to which 
the petition is presented. 

This bill proposes to say that a Territory shall not petition Congress 
for admission as a State without a certain amount of population. Well, 
Congress can admit a new State withouta petition. e bill also says 
that a Territory shall not make a constitution. Whynot? The pres- 
ent law is that a Territory may pass all laws not inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, exeept that it may not do certain 
forbidden things, such as taxing the property of non-residents more 
than the property of residents and a few things of that sort which are 
forbidden by the general law. 

What harm can there be in allowing a Territory to make a constitu- 
tion, whether it can get into the Union or not? It may need a Terri- 
torial constitution. But as to the application for admission, you can 
not prevent petitions coming here. Anybody can petition. The Con- 
stitution declares that the right of the people to assemble and petition 
for a redress of grievances shall be inviolable. The Territory as a Ter- 
ritory need not petition. I may file a petition in behalf of the Terri- 
tory. Nobody can prevent that; and Congress can act on my petition. 
It seems to me, therefore, that this proposed legislation is not only use- 
less, but worse than that, it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. BRENTS. Mr. Speaker, have I any time remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Five minutes. 

Mr. BRENTS. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ADAms]. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of my colleague [Mr. TOWNSHEND] who introduced this bill to what 
I regard as a lack of precision in the language. It is of course only a 
resolution indicative of the sense of Congress; but it has the form of a 
bill, and should have the precision of a bill. Itsays that certain acts 
shall not be performed in a Territory unless that Territory has a ‘‘ pop- 
ulation equal to that required in a Con; ional district in order to 
entitle it to representation in the House of resentatives.”? Yet there 
is no provision of law requiring that a rer, drys district shall have 
any particular population in order to entitle it to representation in this 
Honse. 

There is a provision in the Constitution that ‘‘ Representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several States according to their respective 
numbers;’’ butif all the Representatives in any State were to be elected 
on one general ticket it would be no violation of the Constitution. 
And when we come to the law onthe subject, we find itsimply declares 
that Illinois shall have so many Representatives, Ohio so many, &c., 
leaving each State to adopt its own division into districts as it may see 
fit, subject only to the requirement that this division shall be as nearly 
as practicable according to population. Yetweknow that there isneces- 
sarily what is called ‘fractional representation,” and it appears by a 
statement furnished to me by the gentleman from Washington Territory 


[Mr. BRENTS] that in Nevada there is a fractional representation of 
62,000; in New York a fractional representation of 70,000; and so on. 
Gentlemen will find on reflection that of the three hundred and twenty- 
five districts supposed to be represented here, no two districts have the 
same population. 

The question which I commend to the consideration of my colleague 
from Illinois is whether he intends that a Territory, in order to be en- 
titled to admission, shall have a population equal to that of the least 
populous district represented on this floor, or that the required popula- 
tion shall be the average of the various districts? Would it not be 
simpler and more precise for him to specify in the bill 150,000 as the 
requisite number, if that is what he intends? 

Mr. BRENTS, I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
titled to three minutes. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to talk beyond that length 
of time on this measure. Itseems to me worse than ridiculous—almost 
criminal—to bring into this House for action at this time, when we 
have so large an amount of business which ought to be attended to, a 
bill which does nothing if you pass it, which amounts to nothing whether 
you pass it or not, and which does not claim to do anything after you 
pass it. [Laughter.] For a committee of this House to come in here 
and get a special order fixing a day for the purpose of attending to the 
wants and necessities of the Territories of the United States, and then 
to occupy the time of the House by undertaking to what, at the 
very best that can be said for it, is mere clap-trap without any sense, 
without accomplishing anything and without meaning anything, is, I 
say, a criminal waste of time. 

If you pass this bill the next Congress will pay no attention to it. 
I know that one very distinguished gentleman says that the bill should 
be passed with a view to its ‘“‘ moral effect.” ‘‘ Moral effect” on 
whom? Who isgettingimmoralhere? [Laughter.] Wearenot over 
on this side of the House. Whom do you want to improve in morals 
hy this kind of legislation? Now think of it! When we ought to be 
attending to important business—such legislation as we have already 
passed to-day for the benefit of the Territory of Alaska, which was cer- 
tainly a good bill—after doing that you propose for ‘‘ moral effect” to 
take up this resolution, which is simply for buncombe, and nothing 
else. I would like to have my friend who introduced the bill tell us 
what there is in it but “‘buncombe.’’ I will listen with the greatest 
attention, for if there is anything else in it I can not find it. 

The bill accomplishes nothing; it is binding upon nobody, it affects 
nobody. If passed it would not even be binding upon this Congress. 
We might pass it to-day and yet to-morrow without any infringement 
of the Constitution and without any violation of morality, we might 
admit any Territory, regardless of population, if we could get the votes 
to do it. What do we accomplish by this bill except to waste the time 
of the House when it ought to be engaged in attending to the business 
of the country? 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I can not quite agree this bill will be 
utterly useless. I hope it will be of some use. I hope it may serve 
the purpose of announcing to the country that the Congress of the 
United States recognizes the injustice of longer pursuing a course which 
invites populations less than the ratio of representation for one mem- 
ber upon this floor to balance and control and negative, it may be, the 
policy of this great Union, if not in this at least in the other end of the 
Capitol. We have gone too far already in administering the Govern- 
ment in this particular; too far in denying the vast populations and 
vast interests of the great States their just influence and their equal 
share in proportion to their population. They should have an infiu- 
ence in this Government as faras possible under the Constitution equal 
to their population and importance. 

I think, sir, it is time to ize in Congress and to announce it 
from the Congress of the United States that it is to be the policy of the 
country, at least so far as this particular Congress is concerned, that the 
great populations of the great States are not to be overridden and their 
justinfluence denied by admitting States on the frontiers with one Re 
resentative on this floor and two in the Senate, when they have scarcely 
population enough to make a respectable town in one of the older States. 

k for a moment at the influence of these States in the other end 
of the Capitol as to the treaty-making power, and the power intended 
to be a portion of the appointing power of the Executive. I regret to 
say they have arrogated to themselves the power of controlling the ex- 
ecutive functions and action of this Government. 

This bill can do no harm in giving this notice to the Territories of 
the country. It simply says to them: ‘‘ You will not be admitted here 
according to the judgment of Congress asa State until you have a popu- 
lation sufficient to entitle you to one Representative on this floor.” To 
ra ane any other course is monstrously unjust to the older States of 

e Union. 

I believe in the moral effect of the bill, and I would pass it if for no 
other purpose than to give that notice to the country. 


The gentleman from Michigan is en- 
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Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Mr. POTTER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I desire to ask the gentleman from New 
York this question. Now, in gettingup a cry like this, is it not equiv- 
alent to saying to the great Territory of Dakota we are not willing to 
admit it as a State into this Union, although that Territory may have 
a population of one-half million? Is it not a subterfuge to prevent 
doing what we ought to do in reference to the people of the great Ter- 
ritory of Dakota? Is it not a mere resolution expressive of opinion, 
and is not this debate a waste of time? 

Mr. POTTER. When Dakota comes here with a population show- 
ing that she is entitled to one Representative in Congress, I trustshe 
will be ly heard. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. She has half a million of population 


to-day. 

Mr. POTTER. We will discuss that matter when itcomesup. She 
is not affected. She is outside of this bill. So far as this bill hasany 
authority it is a declaration she is outside of its provisions. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. That is the very question I desired to 
ask the gentleman from New York. Is this resolution anything more 
than saying it is our opinion such and such a thing ought not to be 
done? We really are wasting a day which ought to be devoted to the 
consideration of Territorial matters, and it is done for the purpose of 
discussing a resolution which is nothing more than buncombe. 

Mr. POTTER. If we succeed in making those Territories believe 
they have something else to do than use up their time and efforts in at- 
tempting to get into the Union as States, to exercise unjust powers and 
unequal privileges over the older States of the Union, I think we will 
have accomplished something. I hope the House willexpress its opin- 
ion in this and prevent as far as possible the coming forward of 
schemes on the part of these Territories for representation larger than 
that possessed by the older States. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Iwill yield now for two minutes to the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Evam 
Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I hope, Mr. Speaker, the House wi 
vote on this question and let us get to something else. I desire to say 
in reference to the present bill I entertain the same opinion I held in 
reference to it in committee. It is merely an expression of opinion. 
The people of the Territories will have the constitutional right to pe- 
tition Congress, and Con; can do as it pleases in the matter. That 
is all I desire to say in the two minutes allowed me, hoping, in con- 

clusion, the House will proceed to vote. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Speaker, I shall wasteno time in answering 
the tirade of abuse and ridicule sought to be heaped upon this bill by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr]. It is very evident, sir, that 
he does not understand the nature, the purpose, or the effect of the bill. 
But it is no fault of mine; nor is it the fault of the Committee on the 
Territories that he does not understand the bill. The Almighty him- 
self is the only one to blame for that misfortune under which he labors. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, means much. If the gentleman—and I un- 
derstand him to state himself that he is not a lawyer, but if he was a 
lawyer and capable of understanding the plain English language written 
here, he would be the last man on this floor to use the terms that he has 
used in reference to it. : 

Mr. HORR. I only said in reference to it what was said by the chair- 
man of the committee himself. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Please do not disturb me, my friend. I shall 
occupy but very brief time upon this point. I apprehend, sir, if the 
gentleman from Michigan had been present when the great declaration 
of human rights was adopted, our Declaration of Independence, he 
would have taken the floor and asserted that it toowas mere buncombe 
and humbug, and that that great assemblage of the American people 
should not waste its time upon sentimental and mere moral declara- 
tions that had no force or effect. 

What is in the bill? There is nothing in the bill, as was said here 
by the gentleman who sits behind me, in the direction of putting a re- 
straint upon the power of Congress. Nothing whatever that can be 
construed in that direction. My friend from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] 
need not lose any sleep upon the dread apprehension which seems to 
oppress him, that by this bill we intend to limit the power of a subse- 
quent Congress, There is no such purpose in the bill. There is noth- 
ing in the bill which would warrant such a construction. I presume 
the gentleman knows that it would be absurd and useless to attempt to 
pass a law imposing a restriction or a limitation upon the constitutional 
pra of Congress. There is, therefore, no such purpose in the bill. 

We come then to thequestion, What does it contain? And I here make 
the assertion that no man possessing a legal mind will say that it does 
more than put a limitation upon the power of the Territorial authori- 
ties. It is a law limiting the action of the Territories in their corpo- 
rate capacity or in their official capacity. That is what it means, and 
that only. 

The bill, sir, then puts a limitation, a legal limitation and restric- 
tion, or restraint, upon the action of the Territorial authorities for cer- 
tain specified purposes. The question then arises, Has Congress the 

wer to do that? Looking to your Constitution I say that it has. I 
invite your attention to that Constitution to see whether or not it clearly 
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shows that Congress has plenary power, absolute power, to put any lim- 
itation, any restriction, or any restraint that in its wisdom it may see 
proper upon the Territorial authorities. Here is the language of the 
‘onstitution: 
Co shall ha’ r to dis} ofand make all needful rul d = 
ulations respecting the territory cee property belonging i the United 


They are entirely within the power of Co Now, sir, this bill 
means to enact a law, not simply as we are told here a sentimental dec- 
laration without effect or force, but a law. The Territorial authorities 
are created by an act of Congress. They have no vitality, no power, 
no capacity to act except by virtue of Co The creator of this 
power, then, has it within its power to diminish, restrain, or limit it. 
It may modify the power conferred upon the Territories, or it may an- 
nihilate or undo their work in the Territories. Wedo not in the slight- 
est degree interfere with the power and right of Congress to act. m- 
gress may at its next meeting—the next Con may on its own 
motion—admit any Territory as a State into this Union. It does not 
deprive Congress or attempt to limit its power in that direction. It ap- 
plies alone, then, to the authorities in the Territories, not to the action 
of Congress whatever. It takes no such steps; it has no such purpose; 
it refers solely to the Territories. 

Mr. HORR. How is Congress going to find out when there are in- 
habitants enough in a Territory under your bill? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Congress will judge of that for itself when it 
deems it proper to admit a Territory into the Union. But we say to 
the squatters in the Territories, “ You shall not present an application 
here for admission, or form a constitution, or ask the admission of your 
Territory as a State until you have put yourselves upon an equality 
with the people in the older States.” We say to these people in Mon- 
tana and the other Territories, ‘‘You shall have the rights guaranteed 
to the people of the different Co: ional districts in this Union; but 
you shall have no greater right than they possess.” What is their right? 
My people in Illinois have a right of representation here when we can 
show that we have for each Representative about 153,000 population. 

Mr. MORRISON. How much did we have at first when the State 
was admitted? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Wearenot now discussing the question whether 
Tllinois was properly admitted into the Union or not. That is not a 
question for our present consideration, but the question with which we 
are now dealing is whether we shall admit any further rotten boroughs 
into this Congress to participate in legislation. But the objection is 
raised against this measure that we shall thereby establish a precedent. 
If my colleague from Illinois and my friend from Michigan think that 
Tilinois did not have sufficient population when it was admitted into 
the Union, that objection should have been made at that time, not now. 

What do you want todo? You want to give the 40,000 people in 
Montana the right to have equal power of representation in the Senate 
with nearly four million of people that live in Winois. I say itis rank 
injustice. 

Do you want to give the 40,000 people in Montana a Representative 
having the same political power on this floor that I possess as a Repre- 
sentative of 153,000 people? 

Mr. HORR. Who proposes that? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. My friend from Nevada [Mr. Casstpy] has 
twice the political power on this floor of any Representative from any 
other State in this Union in proportion to the population he represents. 

Mr. CASSIDY. ‘That may be because of the standing of the Rep- 
resentative perhaps. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the purposes of 
this bill is to serve notice on these Territories that they shall not have 
representation on this floor until they have a population large enough to 
give them an equal right to representation in this House. 

Mr. LONG; Does it serve notice on them? 

Mr. HERBERT rose. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, Ideclinetoyield. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington has planted himself in opposition to this billon the ground that 
it takes away from the people living in the Territories the right of rep- 
resentation in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, and he 
seemed to think it was a crime against their political rights that they 
should be disfranchised and deprived of the right of representation on 
this floor. Why, sir, the same argument exactly would apply to the 
seven or eight hundred white people that now live in Alaska. On the 
principle that he seems to desire to establish Alaska would have an in- 
herent right to representation on this floor. Sir, there ought to be some 
limit. There ought to he some rule established upon this question. 

I regard it as one of the worst features of this Government that there 
is a body enjoying equal power with us in legislation where there is a 
great inequality of representation and power. Look at the States of 
New York, Illinois, and Ohio, and compare their power there with Del- 
aware or Nevada. We do not have it in our power to interfere with 
the political rights of Delaware. She was one ofthe original sovereign 
States. She was at that time an equal in sovereignty with any other 
State in this Union. We can not now deprive Nevada of her State- 
hood and of her rights under the Constitution to representation. But 
I want it said to Montana, I wantit said to Washington Territory, and 
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to all these other Territories that may seek to be admitted as full sis- 
ters into the Union, that we do not propose to allow any more such small 
representations in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Why, sir, nearly every Territory is knocking at our doors now for ad- 
mission, Dakota wants to divide herself into two States, so thatinstead 
of being represented as one State in the Senate it may have double 


representation there. Then here is Washington Territory. According | dev 


to the census of 1880 that Territory had 75,000 population. The gen- 
tleman from Washington Territory now insists and demands that Wash- 
ington Territory shall be admitted into the Union, and claims that they 
have now a sufficient population to entitle it to admission. 

Mr. BRENTS. I say that Territory has a population of from 150,000 
to 175,000. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I know that in 1866, when Colorado was seek- 
ing admission into the Union, one of the Senators declared that if Col- 
orado did not already have a population equal to the ratio of repre- 
sentation in the House, it would have it by the time it came into the 
Union. Afterward, when the question came up for final consideration, 
it was found that Colorado had not more than one-third of the number 
necessary and that her population instead of i ing had decreased. 
That was in 1866. The discovery of gold at new points increased her 
population before she was admitted in 1876. 

I do not wish to discuss this question further. I have sought by this 
bill simply to do justice to the old States as well as justice to these Ter- 
ritories, Al I desire is that the people of the States shall enjoy equal 
representative power in both Houses of Congress with the people con- 

ted in the Western Territories. Ido not deny them any right 
that is enjoyed by the districts in theolder States. Isimplysay to them, 
“You must wait until you have reached your majority before you enter 
into the full possession of your inheritance.” The right to representa- 
tion ought to begin when they have a population equal to that of a Con- 
gressional district in one of the older States. Now I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. CASSIDY. You propose to reverse the policy of the Democratic 
party for a hundred years. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Does not a motion for the previous question 
take precedence of a motion to lay on the table? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox, of New York). The motion 
to lay on the table has priority. 

Theqnestion being taken on the motion to lay the bill on the table, the 
Speaker pro tempore stated that in the opinion of the Chair the ‘‘ayes”’ 
had it. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 15. 

So (further count not being called for) the bill was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATURE OF DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
of considering the bill (H. R. 4359) in relation to the Legisla- 
ture of Dakota Territory. ' : 
The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Cox, of New York, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills reported 
by the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I ask for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4359. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 4359) in relation to the Legislature of Dakota Territory. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Legislature of the Territory of Dakota shall here- 
after consist of twenty-four members of the council and forty-eight members of 
the house of representatives, and that there shal! be elected at the next general 
election in said Territory two members of the council and four members of the 


house of representatives in each of the twelve legislative districts provided for in 
chapter 7 of the Territorial statutes of 1883 of said Territory. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JosepH D. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, I call for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. CARLETON) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Territories, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4359) 
in relation tothe Legislature of the Territory of Dakota, respectfully submit the 
following report : 

By act of Congress approved June 19, 1878, the Legislatures of the respective 
Territories are limited to twelve members of the council and twenty-four mem- 
bers of the house of representatives, and the number of council districts to 
twelve, and the representative districts to twenty-four. By the statutes of Da- 
kota, 1883, chapter 7, the Territory of Dakota is apportioned into twelve legis- 
lative districts, and provision is made for the election of one councilman and 
two members from each of said districts. The sessions of Territorial Legisla- 
tures are limited to — days, and the pay of members to $4 per day and 20 cents 

r mile for travel. The Territory of Dakota paid last year into the Treasury 

1,175 excess of revenue, over and above all expenditures, for postal service in 
that Territory, and on account of internal revenue, $86,875. 

The bill pow under consideration provides for increasing the number of mem- 
bers of council from twelve to twenty-four, and the number of members of the 
house from twenty-four to forty-eight, and the election of two councilmen and 


four members, instead of one councilman and two members as heretofore, from 


May 13, 
each of the twelve districts provided for by the statutes of the Territory, thus 


leaving the division of the Territory into legislative districts and apportion- 

ment of members as now provided by the statutes of the Territory. The in- 

creased As sac to the Government will be the pay of thirty-six members for 
and m 
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bill, and report the same back and recommend that it do pass. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Iwas not a member of the subcom- 
mittee on Territories to which this bill was referred, nor did I make 
the report which has just been read. I have been requested, however, 
to present some facts by way of explanation of the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

As the House is very well aware, Dakota is a very large Territory, 
nearly four hundred miles square. It has at this time a very large 
population, as has already been stated in some remarks made a few 
moments ago. The Territory of Dakota was first organized in March, 
1861, and included at that time what is now embraced in the Terri- 
tories of Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. When the Territory of Da- 
kota was first organized, embracing all these several Territories I have 
named, it had a population of less than 5,000. The three Territories 
which I have just named have been created by more recent acts of Con- 
gress, leaving as the present western bo of Dakota the twenty- 
seventh meridian of longitude west of Washington. 

When the present Territory was organized the ture consisted 
of nine members of the council, which could be increased to thirteen 
members, and thirteen members of the lower house, which could be in- 
creased to twenty-six. By an act of Congress approved June 19, 1878, 
the Legislature of each of the Territories was limited to twelve coun- 
cilmen and twenty-four members of the house. That is a general law 
embracing all the Territories of the United and of course is 
applicable to the Territory of Dakota. The same act restricted the num- 
ber of council districts to twelve and the number of legislative districts 
to twenty-four. 

The census of 1870 showed that Dakota had a population of 14,000. 
In 1878 the 2 St gegen} of that Territory did not exceed 80,000. The 
census of 1880 showed that the population had increased to 135,100. 
And bya careful estimate, which has been prepared by aking Se num- 
ber of pre-emption and homestead entries as a basis, it has found 
that in 1883 the population of Dakota had increased to more than 
350,000. And it is confidently believed by the people of that Terri- 
tory, and all those who have given this subject any considerable con- 
sideration, that by January, 1885, there will be not less than 500,000 
people living ‘ tly” in the Territory of Dakota, to use the 
very language of the bill which so lately was disposed of by the House. 

a BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman speaks of an estimate made from 
the number of homestead and pre-emption entries. Where was that 
estimate made, and by whom? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The estimate to which the gentleman 
refers was made by a committee of the citizens of Dakota who came 
here and presented the statement to the Committee on Territories of 
the Senate having under consideration the admission of the south half * 
of the Territory as a State. I presume there can be no question that 
the population of the Territory of Dakota is rapidly approaching a half 
a million of people. 

All the persons whom I have met from Dakota, and I have met quite 
a number, and those who have lectured upon Dakota (and we have had 
some lectures of that kind in Washington this winter), say that the 
population of Dakota is now almost if not quite half a million of people. 
Dakota has now a greater population than either of the nine States of 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, and Vermont had according to the census of 1880. 
We can not very well estimate the population of this Territory at a 


| later day without resorting to some such statistics as those to which I 


have referred. 

Dakota has a larger population now than the three States of Dela- 
ware, Nevada, and Oregon combined, together with all the four smaller 
Territories, had in 1880, as shown by the census of that year. The per- 
centage of increase in the population of Dakota from 1870 to 1880— 
and I wish to call particular attention to this fact—was 853.2 per cent. 
At the same rate of increase, laying aside these other estimates, dis- 
regarding all the statements of the citizens of Dakota to which I have 
referred, this Territory will show a population in 1885 of 570,000. It 
seems to me that this way of making an estimate can not be questioned. 
If any difference, the ratio of increase will be greater. 

I said a moment ago that Dakota was a very large Territory. Its 
area is 149,100 square miles, and it contains nearly 100,000,000 of 
acres of land. Of that amount 85 per cent., or 85,000,000 of acres, are 
arable lands, i. e., land susceptible of the highest cultivation, fitted 
for the raising of the cereals usual to that latitude. Ten per cent. of 
the amount, or 10,000,000 of acres, are better calculated for pasturage 
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than for cultivation, being broken by hills and ravines. The remain- 
ing 5 per cent., or 5,000,000 of acres, is timber land, and includes 
lakes and rivers. 

The area of the State of Ohio is only 40,760 square miles. Thearea 
of the great State of New York is only 47,620 square miles, The area 
of Illinois is 56,000 square miles; of Iowa, 55,000 square miles; of 
Pennsylvania, 44,985 square miles; of Vermont, 9,135 square miles; of 
New Jersey, 7,445 square miles, and of Delaware, 1,960 square miles. 
This territory, almost four times as large as the largest State in this 
Union, except Texas, California, and one or two other of the la 
Western States, contains, asI have already said, 149,100 square miles 
of area. : 

The Territory of Dakota has now an assessed valuation of $80,000,000. 
This is the statement from the reports, which can not be questioned. 
It has now in actual operation 2,475 miles of railroad, which, as I am 
informed by very good authority, will be increased during 1884 to 
3,000 miles. ‘ 

Besides this, Dakota, though a comparatively new Territory, where 
you might think a bank could scarcely be sustained, as capital is some- 
times very slow to go into these newer portions of the country, has a 
large amount of banking capital. Dakota paid in 1883 a larger amount 
‘of internal-revenue taxation to the Government on banking capital than 
did either of the States of Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, or South Carolina. I have here the figures 
to sustain this statement. The tax on banking capital paid by this 
Territory during the same year was more than that paid by the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont combined. During the same 
period this Territory paid in internal-revenue taxes, as shown by the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which I hold in my 
hand, $86,874.25. No doubt many members of the Committee of the 
Whole will be su that this Territory paid solargeasum. I wish 
to call attention to the further fact that Dakota has now more than nine 
hundred post-offices, and during the last fiscal year paid into the Treasury 
as postal revenue, over and above all expenditures for the postal service, 
$21,175. I hold in my hand the recent report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for the year 1883, showing the receipts d that year from the 
postal service in the Territory of Dakota to have been $313,169.35, while 
the entire expenditures of the postal service in that Territory were 
$291,993.94. Thus the net profits from the postal service in that Ter- 
ritory for the last fiscal year were, as I have stated, $21,175. Very few 
of the States, and certainly no other Territory, can make such an ex- 
hibit. Of course I take into consideration the newness of this Terri- 
tory and the disadvantages to which any new Territory is subjected. 
These statements are surprising, and yet they can not be doubted. 

That is not all. While speaking of the resources of this Territory I 
wish to call attention to another fact. The land offices in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota paid into the Treasury of the United States last year, 
as surplus fees and commissions, in excess of all expenses, more than 
$400,000. This was the excess over and above all the expenses of the 
Government and Government officers in the conduct of those offices, in- 
clusive of land surveys, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 

Tholdin my hand the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, from which I have gathered these facts. I wish gentlemen to 
understand that I am referring to the net profits, not the proceeds 
arising from the sales of lands. That is an entirely distinct matter. 
The figures I have stated are the net profits arising from commissions 
and fees after deduciing all expenses. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. What is the amount? f 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The exact amountis $464,869.93. This 
is the net profit arising from the commissions and fees received at the 
different land offices in that Territory over and above the salaries of the 
officers of the Government and all expenses incident to the manage- 
ment of their offices except the surveys. The public surveys cost 
$60,000, leaving, as I before said, a net revenue to the Government of 
over $400,000, or to be exact, $464,869.93, after deducting cost of. sur- 
veys. 
` The statement I here submit, taken from the report of the General 
Land Office, shows the following net sums paid into the Treasury by the 
several land offices of Dakota, with the aggregate: 


Watertown. 
Yankton .... 


464, 869 93 


The money arising from the sale of public lands is another matter. 
The amount received from the sales of public lands are away beyond 
these figures. I have here a statement, taken also from the report of 
the General Land Office, of the amounts received at the different land 
ofüces, showing the aggregate to be upward of $3,650,000. 

In 1883 the Legislature of Dakota apportioned the Territory into 
twelve legislative districts, and provided for electing from each district 
one councilman and two members of the house. e bill now under 
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consideration proposes simply to double the number of the members of 
the Legislature. Under this bill a district which has heretofore elected 
one councilman will elect two; a district which heretofore elected two 
members of the house will hereafterelect four. The bill does not pro- 
pose to change the districts or interfere with them in any way. The 
districts in which members of the council are elected are identical in 
boundaries with those in which members of the house are elected. 
We do not propose to change these districts in this bill, bat only to 
double the number of legislators in that Territory. This bill preserves 
the apportionment of districts as made by the Territorial Legislature. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated the revenues received by the Government 
from that Territory, the amounts received from internal-revenue taxa- 
tion, from the postal service, from fees of land officers, as well as from 
sales of the public lands, and have given some idea of the extent and 

wth of the business of the Territory. Now, what this Territory asks 
in this bill is a very small thing. Under the bill now under considera- 
tion there will be thirty-six additional members of the Legislature, at 
$4 per day for sixty days, which is the limit of the legislative session. 
The addition to the expenses of the Territory will be only about $9,000 
in every two years—about $4,500a year—almost nothing compared with 
the great profit which this Government is every year receiving from this 
Territory. After taking out the expenses of the judiciary, after de- 
ducting the expenses of the court and all the officers of the court, after 
deducting the expenses of the Territory of every kind which have been 
incurred and which the General Government has heretofore paid, there 
is an annual profit of fully $350,000. 

You can see this by examining the reports. This Territory only asks 
as against that $350,000 that the General Government shall increase 
the expense about $9,000. 

I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, and I am authorized to say on behalf 
of Dakota that if it is at all em! ing to this General Government, if 
this t Government of ours, with its overflowing Treasury—where 
is my friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD], for I can not speak of an 
overflowing Treasury without thinking of him [laughter]—if it isany 
embarrassment to the General Government to pay this additional $9,000, 
the people of Dakota will be content to pay itthemselvyes. They would 
not hesitate a single moment in regard tothe matter. It is not aques- 
tion of expense. They come here’and ask for the passage of this bill 
for another reason. They ask it because the Territory is so large, its 
resources are so great, this change in the present law is a necessity. Its 
population has increased to such an extent, its business has grown so 
rapidly, its railroads are being built so fast that the inhabitants of this 
Territory believe that twelve men in the council of that Territory is 
too small a number in connection with twenty-four members in the 
other house to fairly and honestly do the business which must neces- 
sarily come before such a Legislature. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it must be apparent to every gentle- 
man who will consider the question for a single moment that it should 
not be in the power of seven men, as it is now under the present law of 
the Territory of Dakota, by combining together to control all legisla- 
tion. These seven men hold in their grasp 500,000 people. They hold 
under their control all that immense Territory. They regulate the 
erection of public buildings. From them emanates all the legislation 
for that great Territory, covering an area of nearly four hundred miles 
square, and having nearly a hundred million acres of land, 85 per cent. 
of which is tillable, ready for agriculture, and soon to be occupied by 
the emigrants, who are rapidly making their homes in this Territory. 
If the increase of the past be any indication of the future, these lands 
will soon all be taken up by a busy and prosperous population. i 

I insist, therefore, that these people are not asking too much. I do 
not think I ought to occupy the time of this committee a single moment 
longer. I presume there is no reasonable expectation of Dakota being 
admitted as a State during the present Congress. I do not propose to 
discuss that question or to state the reasons why I come to that conclu- 
sion; but whether it is admitted or not I see no possible objection to 
allowing this vast Territory, with all the great interests growing up 
there, to have a larger representation in the two houses of her Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, there are times in new Territories, as well 
asin old States, when great questions concerning railroads, great ques- 
tions concerning corporations, questions concerning the location of 
the capital, concerning legislation of every kind affecting the inter- 
ests of thousands and hundreds of thousands of people—I say there 
are times when these important matters press for full and efficient ac- 
tion; and it seems to me to be unjust to leave Dakota with a Legislative 
Assembly so few in number as it is'at present. There was no question 
in the minds of the Committee on Territories, and I think there should 
be none in the minds of this committee, as to the propriety and neces- 
sity for this law. 

I will occupy the time of the committee no longer, but will conclude, 
trusting we will have favorable action on the bill. I trust this com- 
mittee will not deny this request. It is not the policy of this Govern- 
ment to place so much power in the hands of so few persons. We should 
not leave the rights and liberties of so many people, the control and 
management of so much property, in the hands of such a small Legisla- 
ture. We should remove temptation as far as possible from all men, 
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and make bribery as difficult as possible. In such a small body there 
may be times when it would be a great object to men of large means 
- or to corporations of large interests to control the Legislature. At pres- 
ent a few men only would have to be reached. It would be more diffi- 
rare od es alargernumber. In the interest of this people let us pass 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. After the forcible statement made 
by my friend from Ohio, if there is no further discussion desired; and 
I hope there will be none, I ask that the committee rise and report the 
bill favorably to the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to ask the gentleman from South Carolina 
or the gentleman from Ohio a question. The bill, as I understand it, 
does ee for any subdivision of the counties growing out of the 
additional representation. I presume the practice is for the Territo- 
ries to regulate that for themselves? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, sir; and this does not change the 
districts at all. They were provided by act of the Legislature passed 
in 1883, and it is proposed here to let them remain just as they were 
under that arrangement. 

Mr. BLOUNT.. But I mean it is perfectly competent, if the Terri- 
tory desires to make another division, to do so? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

', _ BLOUNT. And that is confirmed by the practice of the Territo- 
ries 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, sir; there isno doubt about that. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I renew the motion that the com- 
mittee now rise and report the bill to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Cox, of New York, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4359) in relation to the Legislature of Dakota Territory, 
had directed him to report the same to the House with the recommen- 
dation that it do pass. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I ask the previous question upon 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED RILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the pare signed the same: 
wee (H. R. 2267) granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. 

ght. 


JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, WYOMING TERRITORY. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I now ask to call up 
the bill (H. R. 5639) extending the jurisdiction of justices of the peace 
in Wyoming Territory. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it &c., That justices of the peace in the Territory of Wyoming shall 

Dakha va ariii of any matter in controversy where the debt or sum claimed 
Sec. 2. That all laws and 

the same are hereby, ed. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I ask for the reading of the report, 
as I think that will conveyall the information necessary upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report (by Mr. M. E. Post) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Territories, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.5639) 
Le ween lea car ofjustices of the peace in Wyoming Territory, respectfully 


hat the effect of this bill is to increase the jurisdiction of justices of the peace 
in the Territory of Wyoming to any matter in controversy where the debt or 
sum claimed does not ex $300. The jurisdiction is now limited in any mat- 
ter as aforesaid to $100. 

The Legislative Assembly of the biei Si! Wyoming have submitted the 
following memorial to Congress, praying t the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace be extended: 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 

“Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wyoming, 
respectfully represent, that by organic act of the Territory the jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace in civil matters is limited to the sum of $100, and that larger 
sums aré matters for adjudication in the district court. 

“That each district court in the Territory holds but two terms a year, and that 
Con: has hitherto in other Territories found it expedient to extend the juris- 
diction of justices of the peace to $300 even when the district terms have been 
more frequent. 

“ That the Territo 
idly nE and 


of laws in conflict with this enactment be, and 


of Wyoming is very large in extent, its population is rap- 
e business of its district courts is also greatly increasing, 
so much sot it frequently bappens in some counties that all the business be- 
fore the courts can not be d: of within the time limited by law for its ses- 
sion; and your a say at ee frequently sadn consequence of 
greater expense o; ving to liti matters involving a gréater sum 
than $100 in the district courts, Piar, mp account of the extensive area of the 
counties, which makesthe expense of obtaining witnesses sometimes 

greater than the amount involved. 


“Your memorialists would therefore pray that the jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace be extended by an act of Con, to $300 in civil matters.” 

Your committee, therefore, report said bill back to the House and recommend 
its passage. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the reasons assigned 
for the passage of this bill are so clearly demonstrated in the report 
which has just been read that I think there will be no objection to its 
passage. It is a matter solely concerning people who ask for the pas- 
sage of the bill. I therefore move the previous question upon the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I now ask to call up House bill 
6409 to validate and cure defects in certain acts of the Legislative As- 


sembly of Wasningion Territory. 
The bill is as follows: 


by the Legislative Assem- 
session, commencing 
namely: 


ernor’s approval, the misdating of such approyelor other defect or other irreg- 
aso 


n, 1883, 
kios occurs in said act and immediately before the word 


Mr. BRENTS. I ask now for the corer, bel the report as the only 
statement I think will be necessary, and at the proper time I shall move 
a single amendment to the first section of the bill. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Territories, to whom was referred House bill 2944, hav- 
ing considered the same, submit the following report, recommending a substi- 
tute for said bill and the passage thereof: 

Through some inadvertence, or clerical omission, several of the acts passed 
at the last session of the Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory are so 
defective as to raise serious questions of their validity, and in one instance a 
very different effect is given from what was ope gr 8 tended. In some cases 
the governor's approval antedates the of act, while in others it is 
entirely omitted. The governor states the acts were actually approved and 
signed by him on November 28, 1883, and were intended to have been so dated. 
Your committee are satisfied that such is the fact, but, in any event, the defect 
should be cured. 

In the act to correct errors and supply defects in the code the courts have held 
that several different subjects have em! This, being in contraven- 
tion of the Territorial organic act, renders the wholeact void. Itcon some 
77. necessary and important legislation, and nothing vicious or improper. 
This purely technical inhibition, although it may subserve a salu purpose 
in some cases, should not, therefore, we think, be suffered to operate in this in- 
stance. 

In the act to establish the county seat of Garfield the enacting clause was un- 
intentionally omitted from the engrossed aa A By oversight it wassigned and 
sevenees oie eE detection of the mistake. e act is much needed and should 

e valid. 

By the like accidental omission of three words from the act to amend section 
347 of the code, nearly the whole law of exemptions was, contrary to the inten- 
tion and understanding of the Legislature and the governor, as we are fully 
assured, entirely swept away. To allow it to so stand would cause much liti- 
gation and produce great hardships. 

Other defective acts have been called to our attention, but after examination 
their validation is considered inexpedient. 

The early passage of the accompanying substitute is of pressing importance, 
and your committee so recommend. 


Mr. BRENTS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make no further statement 
in regard to the general matters treated of by this bill. It is a matter 
of considerable interest to the people of the Territory. These defects 
are almost all clearly clerical, and no legislation has been put into this 
bill except the validation of one act to which there is any objection, and 
that is the act to incorporate the city of Whatcom, which is named in 
the twenty-second line of the first section of the bill. Itherefore move 
to strike that out of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Washington Territory. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out line 22, “An act to incorporate the city of Whatcom.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 
Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. On that I demand the previous 
uestion. 
7 The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
en , it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
fr. EVINS, of South Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
the passage of a resolution providing for the printing of the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the year 1883, in 
which concurrence was requested. 

It further announced the passage of a bill (H. R. 2228) to remove cer- 
tain burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage the 
American carrying trade with amendments. It further announced that 
the Senate requested a conference with the House on said bill and amend- 
ments, and had appointed as conferees on its part Mr. FRYE, Mr. MILLER, 
of New York, and Mr. VEST. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. NICHOLLS. If the Committee on Territories has no more busi- 
ness to submit to the House, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. I beg leave to say that the Com- 
mittee on Territories have no further business to which they desire the 
attention of the House to-day. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, it was agreed 
to—there being ayes 59, noes 33. 

The SPEAKER. Before announcing the result of the vote on the 
motion to adjourn the Chair will lay before the House certain personal 
requests and executive communications. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HEWITT, of New York, until next Tuesday. 

To Mr. BURLEIGH, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TULLY, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. SNYDER, for six days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BREWER, of New York, for one week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. CHACE, for two weeks, on account of important business, 

To Mr. TUCKER, for two days. 


ORDER TO PRINT. 


On motion of Mr. DUNHAM, by unanimous consent, it was ordered 
that the bill (H. R. 3967) for the establishment of a bureau of animal 
industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and 
other contagious diseases among domestic ani be printed, with the 
amendments of the Senate thereto. 

On motion of Mr. BLAND, by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures was authorized to have printed cer- 
tain arguments made before said committee, together with such docu- 
ments as it may deem proper. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HALSELL, by unanimous consent, leave was given 
to withdraw the papers accompanying the bill (H. R. 667) forthe benefit 
of George D. Blakey, they being only copies of the originals. 

On motion of Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files of the House the papers in the case of U. 8. 
Stockton without leaving certified copies, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 

HOSPITAL AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the Housea letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communication from the 
Surgeon-General of the Army in relation to the new Army and Navy 
hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., together with estimates of appropriations 
required for its opening ard maintenance; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

CERTIFIED CLAIMS, 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, also laid before the House 
a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting supple- 
mental list of claims certified under provisions of section 273 of the 
Revised Statutes by the accounting officers of the Treasury to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, received subsequent to June 13, 1883, aggregating 
$3,355.35; also a list of deficiences presented-by the Secretary of the 
Navy amounting to $1,961.58; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

The result of the vote on the motion to adjourn was then announced; 
and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m. ) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were Inid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Memorial of W. R. Power and others, of Cobb 
County, Georgia, foraid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition of J. G. Stephens Post, No. 304, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, in favor of the pas- 
sage of a law granting a pension of $8 per month to all honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors of the late war—to the Select Committee on 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. EATON: Memorial of Julius Converse and others, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., relative to the postal telegraph bill—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post Roads 

By Mr. ELLIS: Memorial of Edward B. Wheelock, relative to the 
forfeiture of the land grant of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company, &c.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEDDES: . Petition of Louis D. Strutton and 60 others, 
citizens of Huron County, Ohio, for the restoration of the Nez Percé 
Indians to their friends in Idaho—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Petition of Ellsworth Post, No. 22, Grand Army 
of the Republic, relative to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. H. H. HATCH: Petition of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Reunion 
Association of Southwestern Michigan, relative to a soldiers’ home in 
Michigan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Petition of citizens of Tioga County, New York, 
for a pension to Henry Mericle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OCHILTREE: Papers relating to the claim of the heir of 
William Hendley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, in support of a Territorial organization for Alaska—to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. T. G.SKINNER: Papers relating to the claim of O. F. Ad- 
ams—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in answer to a resolution 
of March 1, 1884, reports from the Chief of Engineers and Col. William 
E. Merrill, Corps of Engineers, with oom vedas map, concerning 
the dam and Government works in the Ohio River, near Jeffersonville, 
Ind., their effect upon the flood line in times of freshets, and the prac- 
ticability and probable cost of constructing a Jevee to prevent the over- 
flow of that city. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter with the accompanying 
reports, excepting the map, will be printed, and the letter with all the 
papers will be referred to the Committee on Commerce. The Chair 
omits ordering the printing of the map until the committee shall see 
whether it will be necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is right; it may not be necessary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4359) in relation to the Legislature of Dakota Terri- 
tory was read twice by its title, andreferred tothe Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to ask consent of the Senate in relation to a mat- 
ter of pending business. ‘The Utah bill is the unfinished business and 
will be reached to-day at 2 o’clock in regular order. One Senator who 
is very much interested in that bill, in opposition to the measure, who 
has some amendments which he desires to present and discuss, informs 
me that he is obliged to be absent to-day and to-morrow. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the Utah bill may stand till Monday to be 
the unfinished business at 2 o’clock on Monday as it would otherwise 
be to-day. I suppose the Senate can proceed with the Calendar to-day, 
or with such other business as it shall see fit, without inconvenience 
or loss of time. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ishould like to say, before such unanimous consent 
is granted, that I wish to substitute for the Utah bill for consideration 
at 2 o’clock the bill establishing a bureau of labor statistics, which can 
easily be disposed of during the day; and the convenience of one or 
more Senators who are obliged to be absent after to-day will be greatly 
promoted thereby, because they desire to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'TheSenator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business of the day, being Sen- 
ate bill 1283, the Utah bill as it is called, be postponed until Monday 
next at 2 o’clock, to be treated as the unfinished business at that time. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The Senator from New 


Hampshire asks unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 1340) to estab- 
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lish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics be taken up at 2 o’clock 
to-day, there being no unfinished business. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I object. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Objection is made. A 

Mr. BLAIR. I will then, on the conclusion of the morning business, 
move to take up the bill, or if there is objection made and if there isa 
probability that the Senator from Wisconsin will be satisfied that the 
bill shall be substituted for the unfinished business at 2 o'clock, I will 
not object to proceeding during the remainder of the morning hour with 
the Calendar. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5639) extending the jurisdiction of justices of the peace 
in Wyoming Territory; and 

A bill (H. R. 6409) to validate and cure defects in certain acts of the 
Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Chamberlain 
Post, No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, Saint Johnsbury, Vt., pray- 
ing for the adoption of the recommendations of the pension committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to pensions; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. < 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present a memorial of a large number of resi- 
dents of Cincinnati, Ohio, y remonstrating ‘‘against the en- 
actment of any measure relating to the telegraph which shall increase 
the number of public officials, or establish a governmental monopoly 
of the telegraph business, or which shall employ the functions of Bor. 
ernment to destroy the property of individuals who have embarked 
in legitimate cer se to provide ample facilities for the public ac- 
commodation.’? e memorial is signed by two hundred and twenty 
or two hundred and of the most influential and active business 
men and firms in the city of Cincinnati, and their request, by reason 
of their character, deserves a res consideration. I move that the 
memorial lie on the table, as the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads have reported a on the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER presented resolutions ad 
Grand Army of the Republic, Eau Claire, 
of certain pension bills now before Congress; whi 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented a petition of John R. Harrington, praying 
for an extension of his patent for making carpet-lining; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of Ben Franklin Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Nebraska, praying for pension 
legislation; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. H. I present resolutions of the American Medical As- 
sociation passed at the recent meeting of that association in this city 
upon the subject of the investigation of the causes of contagious dis- 
eases, and the prevention of their introduction and spread. I move 
that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FARLEY presented the following concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of California: 


Assembly concurrent resolution, No. 9, relative to the location of the eastern 
boundary line of the State of California. 


ted by Eagle Post, No. 52, 
is., in favor of the passage 
were referred to the 


Whereas that portion of the eastern boundary line of the State of California 
which lies south of the thirty-ninth degree of north latitute, and which runsin 
a straight line, in a southeasterly direction, to the Colorado River, at a point 
where it intersects the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, is improperly located, 
and the monuments therefor are in some places more than a mile from the true 
boundary line; and ` 

Whereas said monuments do not indicate a straight line, but a broken one, 
such as is not responsive to the description of the true boundary; an 

Whereas the true boundary line is not marked by monuments, and great in- 
convenience arises to those settlers who live on the territory between the true 
line and the line marked by monuments as aforesaid, on account of uncertainty 
as lo what State they reside in, to what State their taxes are due, the true de- 
ae of the land whereon they are settled, and various other matiers: Now, 

erefore, 

Be it resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That our Senators be in- 
structed and our Representatives requested to procure such action by the Con- 
gress of the United States as will secure the services of a corps of able engineers 
of the United States to locate said true boundary line, and to fix suitable monu- 
ments thereon. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to forward to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy of the foregoing resolu- 


tion. 
H. M. LA RUE, 


JOHN DOARE TF: 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
THOS. L, THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. FARLEY. I ask that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. CONGER. That subject-matter has already been referred to 
the Committee on Territories, and they are examining it. 
Mr. FARLEY. I have nochoice as to the reference, but the propo- 


sition struck me as one properly belonging to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Asthesame subject is already under 


consideration by another committee, the Chair suggests that the reso- 


lution had better be referred to that committee. 

Mr. FARLEY. Very well; let it have that reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Territories. ; 

Mr. FARLEY presented the following concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of California; which was read: 


Assembly concurrent resolution, No, 12, relative to the removal of causes pend- 
ing in the courts of the State of California to the Federal courts of the United 


Whereas the character and class of cases which may be removed from a State 
court to an inferior Federal court for trial therein is prescribed by the act of 
Con of March 3, 1875, now in force; and 

ereas by the provisions of said act it is now become competent for a citizen 
of this State, or a corporation organized under the laws of this State, when sued 
by the State for the recovery of taxes due, to remove such suit into the circuit 
court of the United States for trial; and 

Whereas such removal is productive of delay, and is derogatory to the author- 
ity of the State and injurious to the public interests involved: Therefore, 

mp bhie miseris dace pie d (the senate concurring), That our Senators be, and they 
are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives requested, to use their best en- 
deavors to S gerna an amendment to said act of March 3, 1875, excepting from its 
o tion all suits brought in the courts of any State to enforce the collection of 
the revenue of such State, or of any county thereof, and leaving all Federal ques- 
tions involved or ed to be involved in any such suit to be examined in the 
Supreme Coum of the United States and determined upon a writ of error, as 
was the settled practice for the first seventy years of our national existence. 
goa by ty NY 

Spar 0; y. 
JOHN DAGGETT, 
President of the S_nate, 


THOMAS L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 


Attest: 


Mr. FARLEY. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I request the committee to report such 
an amendment of the law on the subject as they may deem proper. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a petition of the Board of Hor- 
ticulture of California, praying that Con amend the customs-reve- 
nue laws so as to require every article imported, whether dutiable or 
free, intended for human consumption, to be accompanied by a table 
of its contents, subject to confiscation for default; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Thomas B. Dibbler and 14 other 
citizens of Santa Barbara, Cal., praying for the repeal of laws limiting 
the term of certain administrative offices to four years; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial of citizens of 
Clifton Springs, N. Y.; a memorial of citizens of Delhi, N. Y.; and a 
memorial of citizens of Bath, N. Y., remonstrating against the estab- 
lishment of a governmental telegraph; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Stationers’ Board of 
Trade, New York, in favor of a reduction of postage to 1 cent for each 
letter not exceeding one-half ounce in weight; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 391) for the relief of Wetmore & Brother, of Saint 
eee Mo., reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (8. 389) for the relief of A. L. H. Crenshaw, 
submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to: and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1073) for the relief of Joseph H. Maddox and others, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. 2209) for the relief 
of Joseph H. Maddox and others; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. LAPHAM, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2145) to extend an act approved August 8, 
1882, to encourage and promote telegraphic communication between 
America and Europe, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1367) granting a pension to Sarah L. Wetter, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 


MISS MARY P. MACBLAIR. 


Mr, CAMDEN. I am instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 


whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2677) granting a pension to Miss 
Mary P. MacBlair, to report it favorably with an amendment, I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 


1884. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read for information, after 
which the Chair will ask for objections. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

enacted Secretary Interior and he is hereby, au- 
thovined and p poser ya oes on the ase sul ier to the aM and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary P. MacBlair, daughter of 
Thomas Parkin MacBlair, late a purser in the United States Navy, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month from and after the passage of this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee report an amend- 
ment to the bill, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment reported by the Committee 
on Pensions is, in line 8, before the word ‘‘dollars,’’ to strike out 
“ thirty” and insert ‘“‘fifteen;’’ so as to read: 

Ana per her a pension at the rateof $15 per monthfromand after the passage 
oft act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there a written report accompanying the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Who made it? 

Mr, CAMDEN. I made the report. The facts are simply these: 
This lady is the daughter of a naval officer. There were three chil- 
dren, and they received a pension of $30 a month, $10 each, during their 
infancy. One of them is now dead, and the other daughter is in an 
insane asylum, and this lady is almost blind, and has spinal affection. 
She is in an infirmary nowin Philadelphia. The House passed the 
bill giving her a pension of $30 a month. The Senate committee re- 
ports an amendment making it $15 a month. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I should like to hear an explanation of why the 
reduction was made. I am strongly inclined to support the bill as it 
the House. - 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This debate is proceeding by unani- 
mousconsent. The bill is not yet before the Senate. Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. Í 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Pensions., 

Mr. BECK. I do not know much about these things, and do not 
very often object to the action of a committee, but I remember very 
well that when Governor Knott, of Kentucky, was here he lived in the 
family and was very intimate with them, and in that way I came to 
know them. This lady came to me appealing earnestly for aid. She 
was taken to a charitable institution in Philadelphia, and they have 
kept her longer than they usually allow persons to remain. Unless 
something is done for her relief she will be turned out upon the world 
almost blind and a totally helpless woman. I do hope that we shall 
give her $30 a month. I rarely meddle with such matters, but it is a 
case of great hardship. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I would simply observe that in my opinion, if 
this lady is entitled to a pension at all, if she is pensionable and has 
such a claim, the reduction made by the amendment proposed is far 
too great. I have some knowledge of this party and of the condition 
that she is in, and I shall vote most cheerfully for the bill, but I shall 
not vote to reduce one-half the pension granted by the House. I shall 
not vote for the amendment. It is not right in my judgment. 

Mr. WILSON. I wish to have the report read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted this day by Mr. 
CAMDEN: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2677) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary P. MacBlair, have carefully considered the same and the 
papera therewith submitted, and report: 

our committee adopt the report of the House committee in this case as con- 
taining a substantial statement of the facts, which report is as follows : 

“ Mr. G. W. HEWITT, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to accompany bill H. R. 2677: 

“The Conimittee onjPensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2677) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary P. MacBlair, have had the same under consideration, 
and submit the following report : 

“ Miss Mary P. MacBlair is the daughter of the late Thomas P. MacPlair, who 
Served in the Navy as purser from November 11, 1839, to his death, February 17, 
1857. He died on rd the Merrimac, after more thanseventeen years of ardu- 
ous and gallant service. Three children survived him, his wife having died one 
year previous to his death. Hischildren were nted a pension, by special act, 
at the rate of $30 a month, from the father's death till May 12, 1870, when the 
eat had reached the age of 16 years. Purser MacBlair died poor, leaving 

his children nothiag save a name. One of the children is now dead. Of 
the two surviving, Alice is insane and is confined in an asylum; the other, 

P., who seeks relief at the hands of Congress, made her own living until 
her health gave way under hard work, and her eyes began to fail. 

“Added to her blindness is serious spinal disease, and she is wholly incapable 
of earning a living. She has no homeand no relatives able to aid her, At pres- 
ent she is in a charitable institution in Philadelphia, but will not be permitted 
to remain there longer than two or three months. Being as helpless now as 
when her father died, she needs the protecting care of the Government which 
that father so gallantly served, and your committee think her claims for a pen- 
sion as strong now as they were when she was an infant, The general pension 
laws now give pensions to children of tender years because it is presumed that 
they are unable to support themselves until they are 16 years of age. But if 
from sickness or any a aoa or mental cause a soldier's child is unable to earn 
a living, the spirit of the law would require that the pension be continued.” 

Your committee, under the exceptional circumstances of this case, report the 
bill favorably with the following amendment: In line 8, after the words “atthe 
rate of,” strike out ‘* $30” and insert ‘$15;"’ and recommend the passage of the 
bill amended as stated. 


Mr. LAPHAM. 1 know something of this case. When this lady 
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was in the Interior t the present governor of Kentucky, 
Governor Knott, and myself went to the Secretary for the purpose of 
obtaining for her a sick leave, with her pay to continue, with a view of 
enabling her, if possible, to restore her health. After much effort with 
that very careful Secretary of the Interior we succeeded in obtaining 
the leave, but it proved entirely fruitless, and she was compelled to 
abandon her position. She has been an invalid from that time to the 
present, 

I have a long letter from Governor Knott upon the subject, received 
a short time since, urging me to use my efforts to secure the passage of 
this bill for her relief. I hope it will pass, and I hope the amendnient 

roposed by the committee of the Senate will be rejected and that the 
bil will be as it came from the House. I make an appeal to 
Senators to reject the amendment and pass the bill as we received it 
from the House. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I will state that personally I am not inclined to 
insist on the amendment of the committee. I reported the bill with 
the amendment, it being the sense of the committee that it wasa very 
deserving case and that she ought to receive some aid from the Govern- 
mont. The committee thought that as under the law she would only 
be entitled to $10 as an infant, they would place the amount at $15. 
It is certainly a very urgent case and appeals warmly to the sympathy 
of Congress. I leave the matter to the discretion of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator if the committee 
was satisfied that $15 would support the ioner. 

Mr. CAMDEN. No, they were satisfied that it would not, but it 
would do something toward her support. y 

Mr. HARRIS. Do the facts show that she is wholly dependent and 
that this is her only source of support? 

Mr. CAMDEN, At presentitisso. Sheisin an infi in Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of having her eyes treated, and in addition to 
that has spinal affection. It is clear that she isunable to do anything 
to support herself. 

Mr. HARRIS. It being a pensionable as she is wholly depend- 
ent upon her pension for her support, upon what ground can we justify 
giving an amount less than can support her, is the question in my 
mind. i 

Mr. CAMDEN. It is a question whether the Government is under 
obligation to entirely support her, but it may give a certain amount to 
aid in that direction. The committee did not consider that there was 
any obligation on the part of the Government to render entire support. 
While representing the committee in the: report, I will ed that per- 
sonally I have no argument to make against the adoption of the bill as 
it passed the House. 

Mr. BECK. I know from her statement to me that her case isa 

very desperate one. 
teres CAMDEN. It certainly appeals very warmly to our sympa- 
thies. 
Mr. BECK. She is blind and utterly helpless, and if we are going 
to do anything at all we should give the amount proposed by the House. 
The Senator from West Virginia himself says the pension proposed by 
the committee will not support her. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Isit not true, I will ask the Senator from West 
Virginia, that when she goes from the infirmary, the charitable insti- 
tution, she has nothing to fall back on except what we provide for her? 

Mr. CAMDEN, I suppose that to be true. 

Mr. BECK. And she has overstaid her time at the infirmary. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I will state also that this young lady for several 
years occupied a position in one of the Departments here which a year 
or more ago she was compelled to give up in consequence of her ill 
hemih and inability to do anything. Since that time she has been 

helpless. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to make a remark in reference to this case, 
inasmuch as the amendment, I may perhaps without impropriety say, 
is before the Senate upon my own motion in the committee. It may 
be known to some Senators that f have in former sessions of Co 
urged pensions in cases like this, never except against the opposition 
of a divided committee and strong opposition in the Senate itself. I 
feel under the necessity of saying in reference to this matter that the 
motion to reduce the amount provided for this lady in the bill by the 
House was made by me because it seemed an important thing to do in 
order to secure the report of anything whatever, I did not understand 
that the Senator in charge of the bill was strenuously in favor of the 
bill as it came from the House, and fearing its loss I moved that the 
lady be pensioned at one-half the amount provided by the House. 

There are two children, one of them entirely helpless and supported 
now by a public charity, but not thatof the country. This lady isable 
to be about, butis nevertheless in need of help. It seemed to me that 
as there might be some doubt of the Senate indorsing the payment of 
pensions in cases like this, if we could secure for her the same pension 
which is given to the widow of a second lieutenant of the Army, per- 
haps it would be treating her under all the circumstances with justice. 
There is no reason why the other sister should not call upon the Gov- 
eraraong for assistance in the same way. I think it ought to be ren- 

ered. 

I hold to a principle which is not generally indorsed here, but I be- 
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lieve it is a principle which the nation will indorse, and I propose to 
ask the Senate and Congress and the country to indorse the principle 
not far hence, when we come to discuss the Mexican soldiers’ bill with 
reference to the views he proposes to advocate, of which the honorable 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] gave us notice yesterday. I indorse 
the principle that wherever a soldier or the dependent relative of asol- 
dier or the widow of a soldier is in need of actual assistance from any 
source whatever, the country owes to that soldier and to that depend- 
ent relative the necessary pecuniary assistance, and it is an honorable 
sort of assistance, not to be stigmatized as that which goes to paupers 
whose poverty may be the result of that which is a source of disgrace. 

This woman I think should be maintained at the Government ex- 
pense. She is a minor to all intents and purposes. Although herage 
must be 30 or more, she is practically as incapable of support as when 
she was 5 or when she was 1 yearof age. I think that we owe to her 
that amount which is to give her a comfortable support. 

It seemed to me, under the circumstances, Sapen be uncertainty 
of getting anything for her, that $15 a month was perhaps as much as 
we could to obtain, and i ly if we exercise that same sort 
of honorable charity (if others choose to call it charity, I think ita just 
due) toward all who may have an equal claim. 

For my own A rie I am very glad to see this inclination to reject the 
amendment. think it will be of assistance when we come to con- 
sider other cases which have been rejected in former Congresses which 
will be reported to this, and in all the great future of the dealing of 
the nation with its wards, with those to whom it owes its present ex- 
istence and its hopes of future prosperity, I trust we shall be admon- 
ished by the generosity which the Senate is inclined to exercise in this 

icular case. = 

Mr. WILSON. I could not hear, owing to the confusion in the 
Chamber, the reading of thereport as distinctly as I should have liked, 
and I do not now understand whether the father of this lady wasa 
pensioner. I should like to know whether that was the case, if the 
Senator from New Hampshire can inform me. 

Mr. BLAIR. The father of this lady was a purser in the Navy who 
died in the service of African fever upon the coast of that continent. 
He left three children entirely dependent. He seems to have been an 
officer of exceptionally good record. The country gave the three chil- 
dren pensions until they were 16 years of age at an aggregate of $30— 
that is, $10 for each. Alof the children have come of age. Since then 
one of them has died; another is, as I understand, totally helpless and 
supported in some charitable institution, I think in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. This applicant is substantially helpless and is receiving as- 
sistance at oie eres time in some medical institution, an i 
I think, in Philadelphia, and is entirely without the ordinary means of 
support. She has, I understand, no relatives, no friends, nobody to 
call upon but the Government, in whose service her father lost his life 
or the ordinary charity which the community provides for the poor and 


A I desire to understand the exact ground on which 
this application is based. 


it before. She is practically an infant, as much as she ever was, but 
being over 16 years of age, under the law her pension has ceased, and 
she makes this application for pension notwithstanding she is beyond 
16 years of age, the age when it ordinarily expires by the law. 

Mr. WILSON. We have a great many persons in this country who 
are helpless, absolutely poor, and who in many respects would be de- 
serving of public aid, but of course we can not extend that aid to all 
such cases; and therefore I think we should be somewhat particular 
when we granta pension to know that itis based upon something within 
the usual line of such governmental action toward the aid of persons 
who require assistance. Unless something exists in this case which 
will form a basis for this grant, like that which we have been accus- 
tomed to ize in our pension laws, I should doubt the propriety 
of establishing this precedent. 

Mr. BLAIR. TheSenatorwillexcuseme. Thispension, if granted, 
will be granted on the theory that this is a case of prolonged infancy. 
The reason why we give to the infant child support until he is 16 years 
of age, under the ion law, is the fact that he is unable to support 
himself. This girl, although far beyond that age, is as helpless as she 
was before she attained to it, and if there was reason in consequence of 
the relation that existed between the parent, her natural protector, and 
the Government, he having lost his life in the service of the Govern- 
ment, which if prolonged till the present time undoubtedly would be 
a sufficient basis for her to depend upon in her prolonged infancy for 
support—if, I say, under the relations originally existing and which we 
recognize in the case of all infants prior to theirattaining the age of 16 
years, we should give pensions, there seems to be no reason upon the 
merits why this woman should not receive continued support from the 
Government. 

There are very few such cases; I think the Senator is under some 
misapprehension if he thinks this is a very numerous class of cases, I 
have been a member of the Pensions Committee most of the time since 
I have beer in the Senate, and I recollect but two or three other cases 
of the same character which have been brought to our attention, and 


in one of those the pension was ted. Itwas that of the idiotic 
daughter of an Irish soldier who had died in the service leaving a child 
3 or 4 years of age to the supportof his sister. She was a poor washer- 
woman herself in this city, and took charge of thechild. It was nec- 
essary to have considerable in addition to the amount furnished by the 
Government, but she wrought out a support for herself and this helpless 
child of her deceased brother, and during the last Congress an applica- 
tion was made for a pension to this child, she having then attained 
the age of about 20, I think. It was only a question whether the 
United States would support that idiotic child, strong, vigorous, likely 
to live many years, or whether this poor washerwoman, in addition to 
supporting herself, with the infirmities of approaching age upon her, 
should alsosupport this same child, The Government assumed it, and 
I think it ought to doso in every such case. 

It is for that reason that I am for this bill. I am willing it should 
pass at $30 a month. Whether we can afford to give that amount 
in like cases is to be considered, but for my own part I think probably 
it would all be required. It costs more to support her now than when 
she was a child and less helpless than she is now. Ishould be very glad 
to see the amendment rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish to state briefly in connection 
with this case therule upon which the committee acted and upon which 
they generally act upon bills for special relief. We endeavor to con- 
form as near as possible to the spirit of the general law. The generat 
law provides a certain pension for infants on the death of their father 
dying in the service. They provide special pensions. In this caseafter 
the death of the father the three children applied for and obtained a 
pension of $30 a month for the three, $10 apiece. One of the children 
after receiving that ion continued until it reached the age of 16 
years. One of the children then died; one wentinto the asylum; and 
this one comes under disability now, under such disability as the com- 
mittee thought placed her in the same position as she was between the 
age of 1 and 16, and we endeavored to apply to her case the general 
law and put her upon thesame footing that other children would stand 
laboring under that sort of disability, but instead of giving her $10 we 
give her $15 a month. Now. when you go beyond that you go beyond 
the general law. In just such a case as this you are simply adminis- 
tering charity, and we did not conceive it to be the province of the 
committee, nor do I conceive it to be the province of the Senate,to ad- 
minister simple charity. We endeavored to place her case upon the 
same footing as infants or children would stand up to the age of 16, 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not rise to oppose this bill, for I certainly feel 
like being as charitable to those who suffered as any one should be, but 
if it should pass I desire to see it based upon some principle by which 
we may be guided hereafter. 

The theory upon which this pension is placed can not stand for amo- 
ment when you come to apply the true prineiples of pensions to it. 
Let me illustrate, sir. The Senator from New Hampshire and the 
Senator from Tennessee say that the construction of the committee 
was that inasmuch as this person was a pensioner in childhood and is 
now in an enfeebled condition, therefore they would construe the law 
to make her an infant now. I understand that to be the proposition. 
That is utterly fallacious. 

You give a construction to this bill that will make this person to- 
day an infant although she may be 25 years old. Suppose she lives in 
perfect health until she is 65 years old and becomes enfeebled on ac- 
count of old age, would you then say she was an infant? On that 
principle every child that is pensioned to-day under the law up to the 
time he arrives at 16 years, when he becomes enfeebled hy old age 
becomes an infant and therefore must be again put on the pension- 
rolis. Ido not agree to any such argument or logic as that. If the 
Government desires to deal in charities that is one thing; but when 
you come to dealing in pensions you have got to mark out a line by 
which you will be governed, or else you are all at sea. As I under- 
stand the law, pensions are granted for the reason that there is a con- 
tract, constructively at least, existing between the soldiers and the 
Government, to this effect: If the soldier serves his country and is 
either wounded or.disabled in the service, the Government agrees by 
law that it will provide for him because his condition has been ren- 
dered such by his service to the Government. If he dies, then his 
widow is entitled to a pension. Why? Because the law presumes 
that she loses his support. How? By reason of wounds or disease 
contracted by him while in the service of the Government. He being 
her support, the law then gives to her this aid during her life, and to 
the child until it is 16 years old upon the same idea and the same 


theory. 

Mr. BLAIR. At this point will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 


Mr. BLAIR. I understand the Senator to enunciate the true prin- 
ciple upon which pensions are given. The country takes away the 
natural and legal supporter of the widow or of the child. That is the 
principle. It is not because the child is technically an infant, but itis 
because the child has a legal right tosupport from the parent and needs 
it, and the country steps in and supplies the place of the parent until 
there is a legal presumption that the child is able to take care of itself. 
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Now I suppose the Senator will concede the ordinary legal principle 
that the parent is responsible for the support of his child, not only 
until the child is 16 years of age, but, if himself able to give support, 
solong as the childis in need of support. That legal dependence does 
not terminate at the age of 16 years or 21 years or 50 years. The 
parent is legally responsible for the support of his child if the child is 
unable to take care of himself and the parentisable to take care of the 
child so long as the child shall live. Now, does the fact—— 

Mr. LOGAN. This is rather a long question. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is the law. 

Mr. LOGAN. I thought the Senator rose to ask me a question. 

Mr. BLAIR. I rose to ask the Senator if the principle which he 
enunciated does not in a case like this before the Senate require the 
maintenance of the child by the country as much after the age of 16 as 
before. 

Mr. LOGAN. The principle applicable to pensions is guided and 
governed by law. The law provides, and the only theory upon which 
a pension is granted at all is—when I am g of pensions I mean 
pensions growing out of the law as it exists—that which I mentioned, 
because of either a subsisting contract or one by construction between 
the party and the Government, so that when the child arrives at the 
age of 16, under the implied idea of the law governing and regulating 
pensions that then the child has arrived at the age at which pensions 
stop by reason of the lapse of time. Upon what principle that proceeds 
is immaterial; but it is upon the principle, I suppose, that the child has 
arrived at an age where the presumption is that it can support itself, 
and therefore the aid of ijo Government Areas gay 

As I said, I am not objecting to this bill; I propose to vote for 
but I want the Senate to understand the principle upon which I shall 
vote for the bill. I shall not vote for it upon the ground that this girl 
is an infant, nor upon the ground that the Government is under obli- 
gation by virtue of law to give her a pension, but upon the ground 
that charity demands that the Government may do it, not that it shall 
do it, but it may do it. I am willing to do it on that principle, but 
not on the principle upon which pensions are governed or regulated. 

One other remark the Senator made applicable to this case and refer- 
ring at the same time to another case. That was in regard to an 
amendment that is to be proposed to what is known as the Mexican 
pension bill, where he proposes to advocate the pensioning of the rela- 
tives of soldiers. Sir, if you pension the relatives of soldiers you will 
pension the whole country. There are very few people in this country 
but are related directly or indirectly to soldiers. There certainly ean 
be no principle that would cause us to do anything of that kind. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator permit me to make an observation ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I stated that I proposed when the Mexican pension bill 
came up for consideration to ask the attention of the Senate to an amend- 
ment I shall move to that bill, involving precisely the same principle 
that is involved in this bill. I do not wish the Senator to proceed in 
his remarks with the apprehension that I have ted or shall here- 
after suggest the pensioning of the relatives of soldiers unless they are 
under the necessity of receiving aid; nor do I propose to suggest the 
pensioning of any relatives of soldiers that are not already entitled to 
it by existing law. 

The Senator will remember that we have always in our pension laws 
from the foundation of the Government till this forenoon recognized 
the principle that it was our duty to maintain, so far as a reasonable 
pension would do it, the dependent relatives of soldiers. We have al- 
ready stigmatized them in our whole body of pension laws from the 
foundation down as paupers if to give them that sort of assistance which 
I hold is their just due from the Government is to treat them as pau- 
pers. In the amendment which the Senator gave us some admonition 
in regard to yesterday morning, there is simply the suggestion that the 
Mexican pension bill be made applicable to those who are in need of 
help from the country. That is all, and it is a principle that we have 
applied universally in our pension laws. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not rise, as I said, to discuss the general pen- 
sion laws, or how they should be made applicable to individuals, but 
merely to state the principle that would govern me. The bill now be- 
fore us can not be placed upon any principle that is found in the law 
in reference to granting pensions, but I shall vote for it for a different 
reason, and that is that this lady is a deserving person, and I am will- 
ing to extend the charity of the country to her; but not because she is 
entitled to a pension. 

We must have some rule by which we shall be guided. In reference 
to the bill mentioned by the Senator from New Hampshire, in 
to the pensioning of soldiers of the Mexican war, that is avery different 
proposition. That has no relation whatever to this. To the propo- 
sition to pension the Mexican war soldiers the same rule would apply 
as would apply to pensioning soldiers of the war of 1812, or the Revo- 
lutionary war, not on account of wounds or disability, but on account 
of service; and it is on that principle, differing entirely from the prin- 


ciple that is attempted to be applied to this bill, that that measure rests. 
You can not, by any possibility, apply the principle on which you give 
a man a pension because of his service to a person who has rendered no 


service. So the distinction is clear and broad. One you give for char- 
ity, and the other for service rendered to the Government. One rule 
applies to wounds or disability; another rule to service; and there are 
cases for the application of charity, beyond the limit of the law, and 
you do it merely because the persons are disabled and not able to take 
care of themselves, though they have performed no service to the Gov- 
ernment, as in the case of this young lady. Her father, doubtless, was 
a gallant man. She drew a pension during infancy, but has passed the 
age where the law allows a ion to her. Therefore I say on the 
ground of charity I will put her on the pension-roll, but not on the 
ground of service, or because she is entitled to it on any principle on 
which pensions are ted. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I am also for this bill; but I am for 
this bill because I think that the Government is under an obligation 
to maintain this girl, now as helpless as when she was in law an in- 
fant, by reason of the service rendered the Government by her father, 
and his death in the cause of the country. I think it is an obligation, 
and I cast my vote for this woman upon a principle and not upon a 
loose charitable exercise of benevolence on the part of the Government 
as a great corporation entirely outside any of its legitimate functions. 
The principle, if it be a principle, which the Senator from Illinois has 
enunciated is that he gives this not as a matter of obligation but as a 
matter of charity. If that is to be taken and deemed as a principle 
and to be acted upon, there is no reason why the Government of the 
United States should not yearly make its contributions to foreign mis- 
sions and the maintenance of charities anywhere within or without the 
country; and whenever it is possible to do good to a human being the 
Government of the United States.is at liberty by taxation to take the 
money of the people of the United States and to appropriate it to that 
good purpose, or good it may be simply in the judgment of the Gov- 
ernment; while the mass of the people might look upon it in an en- 
tirely different light. 

I think if we give this pension at all it should be upon some princi- 
ple, and the principle on which the committee acted is precisely the 
same reason which is at the base of the general law, that the natural 
protector of this girl has been taken from her by the Government, and 
her helplessness continuing after she is 16 years of age, the obligation 
on the part of the Government is in morals, and it ought to be in ex- 
pression and in general law, the same as though she were still helpless 
by reason of not having attained maturity physically. That is the 
principle; and when the reason of the law fails, as it is presumed to fail 
at the age of 16 ordinarily, a child being then able to support himself, 
then the general law fails to giveapension; butif the reason continues 
the law should continue; and in the few special cases that exist through- 
out the country it is better that instead of depending on general enact- 
ments they be left to make their specific applications for pension based 
upon precisely the same principle as exists under the general law. 
That is why I am for this bill. 

Now, in regard to the Mexican war soldiers’ pension bill, the com- 
mittee saw fit to report in that bill an amendment extending the as- 
sistance of the Government where it is needed. It is not proposed by 
the committee to give to the Mexican war veteran who may be wealthy, 
entirely beyond need, what the Senator from Hlinois calls the charity 
of the Government. I think we are under a moral and a legal obliga- 
tion, whiclrwe should recognize, to aid every Mexican war soldier who 
now is in need of pecuniary assistance from any source whatever. The 
primary obligation, I think, is upon the people of the United States to 
give their pecuniary aid to those who have exposed themselves in war 
and in battle for its existence and its defense. That is why I am for 
giving to the Mexican war soldier, wherever he needs aid at all, aid as 
liberally as we vote to any pensioner; and unless we apply that prin- 
ciple we are in great danger of very soon being called upon to disch 
obligations or to expend the revenues of the country to an intermina- 
ble and fathomless extent. 

Since this matter has been referred to I will state that I propose when 
that bill comes up for discussion to move an amendment, which is not 
reported by the committee, which will give to every soldier of any war 
in which the United States has ever been engaged, the Mexican war, 
the Indian wars, and the late war, assistance from the Government when 
that assistance is needed by thatsoldier, provided his dependence is not 
occasioned by any fault of hisown. We may as well understand that 
if we are to extend this charity, as some call it—I think it is justice 
due—to the Mexican war soldiers without any limitation, there is no 
way to stop or prevent the extension of a like iary assistance to 
the million Unionsoldiers who will justly demand it at our hands forth- 
with. 

We must seek out in this matter some just principle and apply it to 
all the soldiers of all our wars who are under the necessity of receiving 
aid from any source, and if we give it from the Government at large it 
is no greater pecuniary burden upon the American people than it is to 
devolve thissupport upon the local communities where the soldiers hap- 
pen to reside. No more assistance is needed in the one case than in the 
other, and I think it is far more just to devolve this support, this pe- 
cuniary upon the overflowing Treasury of the national Gov- 
ernment, to maintain and to perpetuate which the soldier rendered his 
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service and involved the Government in this obligation, than it is that 
he shall remain classified with the ordinary paupers of the local com- 
munities in the various States. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I do not know that I myself un- 
derstood the Senator from New Hampshire when he said that he pro- 
posed that this pension shouldbe fixed at $15; otherwise, he was afraid 
that the Committee on Pensions would make no favorable report. 

Mr. BLAIR. I donot know whether'the Senator understood me to 
say so. Isaid something substantially like that. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Substantially. Well, I do not know where the 

Senator finds a warrant for making that statement. It certain! 
a strange statement to make upon the floor of the Senate. It was 
strange that a member of the committee who comes here subscribing to 
a report of the committee should rise in his place and say that he re- 
sorted to this as a sort of pretense or pretext or legerdemain to get the 
committee up to the point of recognizing the right of this claimant and 
giving her a pension of some kind. That, I understand, is the position 
of the Senator. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, the Senator perhaps might, if he took the pains, 
state that in a little more palatable and acceptable way, but I will not 
trouble him to go over it again. He can state it as he pleases. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ido not think I could state it more plainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Perhaps not, as I understand it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That was my design; I wished to be understood 
on that point. That is the position of one member of this committee. 
I did not know that members of the committee came on the floor of the 
Senate to explain their particular modes of movement in the committee- 
room. I shall understand it hereafter, however. 

The Senator from West Virginia who reported this bill gives his own 
bill a very feeble support; and while he does not state it quite as 
broadly as the Senator from New Hampshire, at the same time he 
comes into the Senate Chamber and begs the Senate to beat his own 
report; as I understand, advises them tocome on and attack it. These 
gentlemen have brought here from the committee-room what was done 
there. If I remember aright, in the committee-room no word was said 
on this matter except by the Senator from West Virginia and by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I did not hear any attack made on this 
bill in the committee-room. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iwould suggest that the Senator, before he testifies ——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, sir 

Mr. BLAIR. I was going to suggest to the Senator that before he 
undertakes to give an account of what occurred in the committee-room 
he had better acquaint himself with the facts. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I was present. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I must insist that the Senator shall state what 
occurred, if he observed it. 

. Mr. VAN WYCK. I did. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I observed it, and I am willing to state it as far 
as may be proper and as far as I may be in ted. 

Mr. BLAIR. I , then, if it is proper to state any part of it, it 
is proper tostate all—to give a correct impression of what occurred, or 
none at all. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That is what I propose todo. We are getting 
to the foundation-rock of principle, as I understand, on this matter of 
pensions, and we may as well understand it correctly and state prop- 
erly what actuated the committee. 

I did not know before that there was any sort of manipulation re- 
quired to bring the Pension Committee up to the standard of doing 
this thing, and I was surprised at this intimation, particularly when 
the Senator from West Virginia and the Senator from New Hampshire 
were, I believe, the only persons in the committee-room who took any 
pets in the discussion or took any interest in the matter. I certainly 

am surprised. I think the members of the Pension Committee would 
readily have helped them up to the standard of $30 in this case if these 
gentlemen who profess to know about the case had only asked us. 

The Senator from West Virginia presented the report; he had some 
doubts about it himself, and so he told the committee. I say the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia when he presented the case to the full com- 
mittee had some doubts about it. Am I right? 

Mr. CAMDEN nodded assent. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator who had the case in hand when he 
presented it to the whole committee said he had some doubts about it, 
and when the Senator from New Hampshire found that $30 a month 
was given he burst out in an exclamation that he thought that never 
would do, and himself proposed $15 to the committee. Am I right? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. ALLISON, Is it proper to state what occurred in committee, 
Mr. President ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa rises to a 


point of order. 
Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order that this colloquy in the 


committee-room ought not to be repeated in the Senate. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam proceeding by unanimous consent. 


Mr. BLAIR. I simply say that the Senator from—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will suspend till the point 
of order is decided. The Chair is of opinion that it is not in order to 
allude to proceedings which took place in committee except upon a 
motion to recommita report. Under the parliamentary law, when it is 


proposed on account of some i ty in in committee to 
recommit a report, allusions to what took place in committee are per- 
mitted, but beyond that it is not in order to allude to opinions or state- 
ments of members occurring in committee. The Senator from Nebraska 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ifany motion is made to recommit this bill, I 
very much pea that the Senator from West Virginia, who has charge 
of it outside and inside the committee-room, or the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, who was the only other member of the committee who 
took special interest in the case, should make the motion. I do not 
desire to recommit it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I call the Senatorto order, unless this matter is to be 
all gone into. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ihave not gone into it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He must know that he 
is out of order in what he has just said or he must know very little 
about what occurred in committee. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Nebraska will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator from New Hampshire was allowed 
to say, and was not called to order, I think, for saying that he was in 
favor of this proposition of $15 in the committee-room because other- 
wise he feared that he would get no favorable report. That he has 
stated on the floor of the Senate, and it was to that I was directing the 
attention of the Senate at the time. I always supposed it was out of 
order to bring up in this body the proceedings inside of a committee- 
room; but when the gentleman himself stood on the floor of the Senate 
and proclaimed it, and when he desired that I should state the facts, I 
told him I would most cheerfully as far as I might be called on to do 
it, and I should like somebody to go further-—— 

"Mr. BLAIR. Ididnot request the Senator to state the facts. I only 
asked — if he undertook to state anything he should tell the trath. 
That is a 

The PRESIDENT Ni we tempore. Senators will please beinorder. The 
Senator from Neb will refrain from making any further allusion 
to what took place in committee, the point of order having been raised. 

Mr. McMILLAN. May I inquire of the Chair under what rule of 
discussion we are proceeding now ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the general rules of parlia- 
mentary law. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Under the rule governing the morning hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are not on the Calendar under 
the eighth rule. This bill was taken up by unanimous consent during 
the of committees for reports. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That is consistent on the part of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. He wanted to know what took place in com- 
mittee, and then he says he does not want anything said about it. 
Now, Mr. President, it was and against the rules of the Senate 
for the gentleman to make the statement he did as to what took place 
in the committee-room, and why he sought to inveigle the committee 
into making a favorable report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will please suspend. 
The Chair will state to the Senator that observations that a brother 
Senator is endeavoring to inveigle a committee are not in order. The 
nais, as the debate is getting somewhat personal, must enforce the 

e 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The personality commenced when the Senator 
arraigned the Committee on Pensions— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatmaybe. The Chair now thinks 
personalities must stop on all sides, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam a little ata loss to separate personality and 
principle in this discussion, and now it becomes somewhat important 
toknow. We have been admonished and instructed and directed on this 
occasion as to what we should do as a matter of printiple, and a good 
principle of course must first be established in the committee-room; 
from the committee-room it comes into this body, and then we are pre- 
sented, if I may be allowed to say so, with the spectacle of what took 
place among the members of this committee. Iam indulging in no 
personality; but the spectacle exhibited in this bod: cas is first by the Sen- 
ator who presented the report, who gravely and ingly stood up and 
admitted that what I stated was true; and there we were stopped then 
from a discussion farther as to whether certain other things were true; 
but I have a right to stand here and repel this imputation, if I may be 
allowed so to term it, this insinuation—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that observations 
of that character are not in order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the President hear me through ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the President must stop the 
Senator when he the rules of order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly; but if the sentence were allowed to 
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be concluded it would show that I shall be very glad to beinorder. I | a few days ago, the tragedies as he called them in the Pension Depart- 
said that when a member of the Senate arose in his place and cast re- | ment, will not agitate us. That is what I desire. 


flections, suspicions, or imputations upon a committee of this body, 
that committee through one of its members had a right to repel them. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— > 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Am Iin order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Nebraska is not in order, because if the Senator from New Hampshire 
was guilty of what the Senator from Nebraska now imputes to him, he 
was out of order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely; but since he was allowed to proceed 
with this charge unchallenged —— 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator means to be understood as intimating, 
however remotely, that the Senator from New Hampshire cast improper 
reflection upon the committee or any member of it, he is either grossly 
mistaken or intentionally false—— 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Is that in order? 

Mr. BLAIR. One of the two. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is not in order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It may be inorder, I will say to my friend, when 
we gather together again in the committee-room. 

Mr. BLAIR. At the first meeting of the committee. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I am anxious—— 

Mr. HO. I rise to a parliamentary question. Does this debate 
proceed by unanimous consent ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does not. The bill was laid be- 
fore the Senate by unanimous consent, and it is not under the eighth 
rule for five-minute debate. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will cheerfully hear any suggestion the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts desires to make, and will be most happy to 
follow any course he may suggest. 

Now, Mr. President, this matter would have gone along naturally 
in its proper course except, as I say, for the statement to which I have 
alluded, and I thought when a statement of that character was made 
in reference to a committee, although made out of order undoubtedly, 
it onght to be noticed. I did not choose to call the Senator to order, 
for I desired to hear him, but other members around me who are punc- 
tilious, and who have order and parliamentary law at their fingers’ 
ends, with great propriety might have done so. The committee acted 
upon thismatter. They, I think, cheerfully would have made this pen- 
sion $30 a month but for a statement I made a few moments ago, which 
has been declared out of order, and therefore I respectfully submit and 
will not take the liberty to repeat it again. The report at all events 
comes here. I am certainly willing as a member of the committee, I 
know that the members of the committee are willing, they undoubt- 
edly would have been happy to have agreed to the larger sum except 
for the obstruction placed in their way at that time not by themselves. 

I was happy to hear the Senator from Tennessee when he stated that, 
if anything was given to this wo: enough should be given to sup- 
port her. That is a basis of legislative action in regard to the matter 
of pensions. I understand the Senator from Tennessee—may I have 
his attention for a moment ?—to take the position that, if this woman 
was to be given anything, she should be given enough for her reasonable 
support, 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator will allow me a word. I inquired of 
the Senator who had the bill in charge if the fact had been ascertained 
that this person was wholly dependent upon the pension. He answered 
that that fact had been ascertained. I then inquired if the committee 
had satisfied itself that $15 a month was sufficient to support her. He 
answered that the committee were satisfied it was not. I asked him 
then, if it be a pensionable case, why the committee had reported an 
amount insufficient for the support. That was about, if not literally, 
what passed between the Senator from West Virginia and myself. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. “Then I understood the Senator from Tennessee 
correctly, and I was glad to hear the announcement. I was glad to 
hear him lay down that as the basis on which pensions should be 
granted. Now I start from there, and Iam happy to meet that out 
of the committee-room. 

The Senator from New Hampshire says there are but few such cases. 
There are many if they could reach Washington; and the great difficulty, 
as he knows, is that we have no general law under which these cases can 
be reached, and I forone have felt that we should stop in the committee- 
room hearing special cases and bring in some general law which could 
reach everybody, the woman in Washi m, the woman in New Hamp- 
shire, or the woman on the prairies of Nebraska. But it has not been 
80, as we know, and most of the special cases of the kind which are pro- 
vided for are those which reach and come up to us from Washington, 
where great social and political influences surround them so that they 
can be heard. And I would say to my friend from New Hampshire 
that when we can pause long enough in the Committee on Pensions to 
frame some general law, the tragedies to which he referred so eloquently 


One thing is remarkable—and I have a right to allude to that—that 
in the various cases which come before the committee in great numbers 
from the city of Washington, the wives of rear-admirals and the wives 
of commodores, and the wives of majors-general are able to secure 
prompt attention. We find that sometimes in one year from the time 
the sod covers the dead body ofa rear-admiral or a commodore or a 
major-general, or in less than a year, the application of the widow will 
go into and come out of the Pension Office. Why? Your widow in New 
Hampshire can not enter the Pension Office and get out in a year; your 
widow in Tennessee can not enter the Pension Office and get out of it 
one year. It is time that thing stopped, and when we can have some 
general law we shall be able to stop it. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee for declaring the doctrine upon 
which pensions should be ted, and I say to him that I trust the 
Committee on Pensions will soon present a bill that will increase the 
pensions of widows from $8 toat least $12 per month, and then I trust 
no one will stand up to oppose that, because I can say, in the language 
of the Senator from Tennessee, if you give a pension to those who are 
needy, necessitous, and poor, then give them enough to take them 
out of their unfortunate and impoverished condition. If $15 be not 
enough for this woman single, will anybody in this Chamber rise and 
tell me that $8 a month is enough for the widow who is left with a 
family of children to rear, and whose husband perished on the battle- 
field, and whose resting-place is marked only by the board that records 
the burial of an ‘‘unknown soldier?’ I thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for that, and I trust the time will come when not only to this 
woman, to the commodore’s widow, and the rear-admiral’s widow, and 
the major-general’s widow, but to the widow of the soldier who fell 
and was buried in an unknown grave, the same degree of liberality 
will be extended, and on the same basis that you apply to those who 
are bs ease provided for, carefully looked up and nursed by all the 
pec 


influences which surround everything that comes before any 


committee of this body from the capital of the nation. 

Ido not wish to be misunderstood. I hope my friend from New Hamp- 
shire does not misunderstand me. I was in favor of any amount that 
might be placed in this bill, no matter what. The Treasury, he says, 
is overflowing, and this is infinitely the best way to deplete it. Let us 
raise the pensions of the widows of the common soldiers, let us raise 
those who have been struggling, let us make haste to take the widows 
of soldiers out of the poor-houses where they have died, let us see toit 
that the last = of every man who fought for the Union are made 
happy, whether he served one or two or three or four years under the 
flag of the Union, by the generosity of the Government which will give 
him sufficient to subsist himself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Idesirein one word to explain the view in which 
the bill has been reported. It has been sufficiently stated that the 
committee-think this is a case of practical infancy, to begin with. I 
think these children have continued in infancy although the disability 
under which this young lady now labors did not exist precisely as it 
now does at the age of 16. 

I am disposed to support similar applications of this kind. Ishould 
not be willing to go so far as some Senators might be willing to go in 
pensioning all children of soldiers who might at a later period of life 
become disabled. "I doubt whether we can go to that extent, but it 
appears to me that this is a case where it is eminently proper for Con- 

to grant relief. I shall be glad, if the Senate is so disposed, to 
allow the bill to stand as it came from the House. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, I do not intend to prolong the dis- 
cussion, but I wish to state that establishing a precedent of this kind 
is a matter of grave consideration. While this is a very worthy case 
and appeals largely to the sympathy of the Committee on Pensions and 
of the Senate, yet there are thousands and thousands of cases of a sim- 
ilar kind, and if we are to grant a pension in one case of this kind we 
can not well draw the line against pensioning others. 

There is this consideration also that had influence in my mind and 
also that of the committee: that this young lady’s disability may not 
be permanent. If she is pensioned now the pension will no doubt be 
a permanent pension. The circumstances presented a good deal of 
doubt to the minds of the committee, and for that reason the commit- 
tee, instead of allowing the full pension of $30 a month passed by the 
House, thought it wise to reduce the allowance to a smaller amount. 

Personally I feel that this case possesses peculiar merit, and consid- 
ered alone and by itself there would be no wrong done in pensioning 
the party at $30. The question is more in reference to the precedent 
that is established by the granting of this pension. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if I were to put this bill upon the 
ground on which the Senator from Illinois places it, I could not vote 
for the bill at all for any amount; but I believe the spirit and intent of 
the statute which pensions the dependents of soldiers is based upon the 
idea that there is some duty resting upon the Government to give that 
support which the soldier, if he had lived, could have given during the 
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inability of these dependents to support themselves. I think that is 
the principle upon which the statute rests that gives pensions to the 
dependents of soldiers. The law fixes arbitrarily in respect to children 
the age of 16, upon the presumption that at that age children may be 
able to support themselves; but in a case of continuing disability or 
inability to support themselves, as in this case, I think the equitable 
view of the statute would extend the same rights to those childrenif 
wholly unable to support themselves by disability, by blindness, by 
spinal disease, as in this case, or any other disease that renders the 
dependent wholly unable to support himself. I think in principle we 
can afford to extend the pension in such cases, and for thatreason Iam 
inclined to vote for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me, I should like, inasmuch 
as he can not agree with the principle that I , to call his at- 
tention to one point. He says that the law being fairly construed 
would place this person in the same condition as though she were a de- 
pendent, and on that ground entitled to a pension. Let us illustrate 
it. A soldier does not receive a pension unless his disability occurred 
while in actual service. This disability did not occur while she was 
under 16 years of age and drawing a pension. Hence the principle 
that the Senator suggests can not apply, for the principle which applies 
to pensions is that the disability occurred in actual service. The pen- 
sion given to this girl was up to the time she was 16. Apply the same 
principle to her and the disability would have to occur prior to her 
arriving at that age. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The argument of the Senator is strictly technical, 
and, according to the technical construction of thé statute, I concede that 
the Senator isright; but I repeat thespirit and intent of the statute that 
gives a pension to the dependents of a deceased soldier rests alone upon 
theidea that there is some obligation on the Government to support those 
dependents who are really unable to support themselves. ow, even 
though the disability did not occur while this party was within the age 
of 16, being dependent, wholly unable to support herself, I am inclined 
to construe the spirit and meaning of the law to extend to her, and I 
hope the Senator from Illinois will not argue me out of that inclination 
and force me to believe thatit is a naked charity that we are voting, for 
I can not vote a charity to this applicant or any other. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not desire to argue the Senator out of any opin- 
_ ion that he has fixed in his mind, but I desire to put myself correctly 
on the record, for I am voting for it as a charity, and not as a pension 
resting upon any principle whatever applicable to pensions. 

If principle that the Senator advocates in reference to these per- 
sons is correct, let us carry it a little further. If it is a correct prin- 
ciple that the law must be construed to zanpa all persons incapable 
of supporting themselves after the age of 16, I ask how far it would go? 
There is not money enough in the Treasury to pay it to-day. There 
are perhaps one- of the children of soldiers, the female portion of 
the families, who probably, if turned out into the world at the age of 
16, could not make a living, and upon the same principle that the Sen- 
ator advocates every one of them should be entitled toa pension. I 
say that is not the principle. The law fixes the principle. The law 
terminates the pension atthe age of 16, and after that every dollar that 
is voted is not on the aarp ey that pensions are given, but it is on the 
principle that you extend the hand of charity to those who are not ca- 
pable of taking care of themselves, and on that principle I am willing 
to do it, and on no other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Pensions. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. > 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
the third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MEAT EXPORTATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are still in 


er. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to whom was referred a resolution in relation to the 
discrimination made against the United States by foreign governments 
in regard to meats, &c., to report on the second branch of the resolu- 
tion, the committee having already reported upon the first branch by 
bill some time ago. The second branch of the resolution is: 


And the committee is farther instructed to report what discriminations are 
made against exports from the United States by the tariff laws of the principal 


countries of Europe and America, ber sang ce, any, Mexico, and 
Brazil, by reason of commercial or er special treaties or men 
more favored nations, and to report the causes which led to such discriminati 


the efforts, if any, that have been made to remove them, and what legislation’ 
if any, is necessary to place the United States on an equal footing with the most 
favored nations. 

The committee have instructed me to make a report, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the tariff laws of the principal countries of the 
world. In connection with this report I present a concurrent resolu- 
tion which I wish to offer if it is in order at this time. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order as part of the report 
of the committee, The Senator from California from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in obedience to a resolution heretofore adopted, 
reports on the subject of that resolution. The report will be placed on 
file. Healso reports a concurrent resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the report of the mittee on Foreign Relations upon the second 
branch of the resolution of the Senate, adopted January 22, 1884, in relation to 


Pinel ager at ee by fore governments against exports from the United 


States, ther with the documents coon paning said report, the same 
being the laws ofthe principal countries of arope and America, be printed, 
2,000 copies for the Senate, 3,000 copies for the House of Representatives, 500 copies 
for the use of the State Department, and 500 copies for the use of the Treasury 
Department, in all 6,000 copies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Committee on Printing. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. The petition of Philip Schatzle was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, in which it is set forth 
that the petitioner was a citizen of the United States by naturalization 
and went back to Germany in 1869 and has become unable to support 
himself, and he asks'the United States tosupport him. Iam instructed 
by the committee to report back the petition adversely, and I move that 
the committee be discharged from the further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Atthe time that the Committee on Claims reported on 
the bill (S. 85) for the relief of the Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana, the 
minority of the committee asked and obtained leave to submit their 
views. The majority report was printed. I now submit the views of 
the minority, and if it requires an order at this time to print them I ask 
that the views of the minority be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The views of the minority on the 
subject named will be received according to the previous order of the 
Senate if there be no objection, and will be printed. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 511) for the relief of the State of Oregon, the bill (S. 655) for 
the relief of the State of Nevada, and the bill (S. 2191) for the relief of 
the State of California, being bills authorizing the repayment to the 
States of California, Oregon, and Nevada of 15 per cent. of the direct 
tax of August, 1861, paid by those States respectively, instruct me to 
report back the bills and to report an amendment to the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill authorizing the payment of the several sums due those 
States in accordance with the precedent of two years ago by which the 
State of Kansas was paid in like manner. I ask that the report be 
printed and the bill laid on the table, and that the proposed amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill be referred to the Committee on Appro- 


pria 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon from the 
Committee on Claims reports back the bills named by him. Ts the re- 
port adverse to these bills? 

Mr. DOLPH. The committee report an amendment to the deficiency 
appropriation bill providing for the relief of the several States men- 
tioned, in accordance with the bills, which may be considered to be a 
favorable report; but it is asubstitute. I desire the bills themselves to 
lie on the table until I see what action is taken by the Committee on 
Appropriations. If they should report the amendment, then I shall 
wish to take up the bills in their order. 

The PRESIDENT Pee tempore. The Committee on Claims will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bills and they will be 
laid on the table. The Senator from Oregon also presents a report. 

Mr. DOLPH. There isa report, and I present an amendment to the 
deficiency bill to be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon presents 
a report which will be printed under the standing order. The same 
committee submits an amendment to be proposed to the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which will be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and printed. 

UNVEILING OF MARSHALL STATUE. 


Mr. HAWLEY. The Committee on Printing had two resolutions 
referred to it concerning printing the proceedings attendant on the dedi- 
cation of the Marshall monument. The first resolution was a Senate 
resolution to print 10,000 extra copies, We find that the expense will 
be above $500, and therefore it comes under the rule requiring the 
assent of both Houses. Hence we report a joint resolution and have 
added to it the substance of a joint resolution introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY ] providing for an engraving of the statue 
of Chief-Justice Marshall to accompany the report of the proceedings 
on the unveiling of the statue. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 88) providing for printing the proceedings 
relative to unveiling the statue of John Marshall, late Chief-Justice 
of the United States, and for other purposes, was read the first time by 
its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House URU fees United States of America 
én Congress assembled, That there be printed and bound 10,000 extra copies 
of the report of the Joint Committee on the Library respecting the erection 


The resolution will be referred to 


1884. 


of a statue to John Marshall, late Chief-Justice of the United States, 3,000 of 
which shall be for the use of the Senate and 7,000 for the use of the House of 
Representatives; and the Joint Committee on Public Printing be, and is hereby, 
directed to procure an engraving of the statue of Chief-Justice |, to ac- 
company the report aforesaid, and for the p of engraving and printing 
said engraving the sum of $1,000, or as much reof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the resolution will be considered now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the joint resolution be now considered. Is 
there objection? The hears none. It is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. : 

Mr. COCKRELL, I move to increase the number allowed the Sen- 
ate to 3,500, so as to make it one-half the number allowed the House, 
which I think has been the rule that has been aopen here in the pub- 
lication of documents for a long time, and which I desire to see ad- 
hered to. The House is given 7,000, and we ought to have half that 
number, 3,500. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then you must increase the total to 10,500. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; I propose to increase the total number to 
10,500. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The committee will have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
toamend, in line 3, after the word “‘thousand,’’ by inserting ‘‘ five hun- 
dred;’’ so as to read ‘‘ten thousand five hundred copies.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Missouri proposes 
to further amend, in line 6, after the word ‘‘ thousand,’’ to insert ‘‘five 
hundred;’’ so as to read “‘ three thousand five hundred shall be for the 
use of the Senate.” 

The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. HAWLEY. I am directed by the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 235) to print addi- 
tional copies of certain publications, to report it with an amendment. 
I think the Senate will have no objection to considering the resolution 
when it is read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resol &c., That whenever the Public Printer shall have received a suff- 
cient number of orders for copies of the Reports of the Tenth Census of the 
United States, or for the Compendium of the Tenth Census, or for the Medical 
and Surgical History of the Re ion, or for the Rebellion Record, accompanied 
in each case by the cost-price thereof, with 10 per cent, additional, to warrant, 
in his opinion, the expense of putting the plates to press, he shall cause an edi- 
tion or editions thereof to be printed: Provided, That the number of copies thus 
at any time printed shall not exceed the number ordered and paid for in advance 
of publication, 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Printing 
with an amendment to add in line 7, after ‘‘ Record,” the words: 

Or for the volumes already published, or to be published hereafter, of the 
Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think we had better have that printed and look 
over it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is ey printed, excepting the two lines of 
amendment. I can make a brief explanation that will perhaps answer 
the Senator’s purpose. 

Mr. COCKRELL, 
to object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The existing law permits any citizen, in view of 
the publication of a Government work, to pay a sum equal to the cost 
and 10 per cent. added, and have as many copies printed as he chooses. 
These orders are but seldom given in advance of the printing, because 
the people do not know when a work is coming out, and they think 
they will get a copy from a Member of Congress perhaps. After the 
regular editions of these very valuable publications referred to haveall 
been exhausted, applications are continually coming to the Surgeon- 
General’s Office and to the Secretary of the Interior, I understand, and 
certainly to myself, and probably other Senators, asking for these vol- 
umes. Now, if it be made known that persons can deposit money equal 
to the cost and 10 per cent. added, and that upon a sufficient number 
being ordered to make it justifiable the Public Printer will then go 
to press with them and supply them, it will gratify a great many citi- 
zens at no expense to the Government. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Connecticut if it would not be 
well to include in that list of books the first five volumes, or either of 
them, of the Records of the Rebellion. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I think that is in the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Connecticut if there 
is included in his resolution the Medical and Surgical History of the 
War, a work of very great value to the medical profession. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is in the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now I should like to know the cost of this. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam not prepared to say. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is the trouble. People do notorder these 
books because they do not know their cost. I should like to have the 
cost stated. That is what I want to inquire about. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If this resolution shall be passed the Public Printer 
will undoubtedly, at the request of the Surgeon-General’s Office and 
other offices, prepare a little circular or brief statement giving the price, 
and that can be sent in answer to these numerous inquiries, and then 
the people throughout the country who are anxious to get these books 
and are willing to pay any price for them, as they say, will have the 
information before them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Printing. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. I presume Senators know, but it is perhaps proper 
to state, that the stereotype-plates of these books are at hand. e ex- 
pense will be the cost of paper and press-work with 10 per cent. added, 
which only practically covers the cost. 

The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolution 
to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE AT DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Iask leave to make a report from a committee. 
I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 450) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
construction of a ponton wagon-bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near the city of Dubuque, in the State of Iowa,” to report it with 
an amendment and to ask for its present consideration. It will lead 
to no discussion. It is merely an amendment to a bridge bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The ammendment reported by the Committee on Commerce was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the act entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a ponton wagon- 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of eyes ew in the State 
of Iowa,” approved Ma: 3, 1875, be amended by striking out of section 2 of 
said act the word “five” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “four."”’ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is a report attached tothat bill. It is short 
and I think it had better be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware asks 
that the report be read. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The bill is in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by the War Department in its letter to the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The report—— 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is the House report which accompanied the 
bill. It is not a report of the Senate committee. The letter accom- 
panying the bill as reported by me contains the views of the engineers 
and of the Secretary of War, embracing the report of the Chief of En- 

i If that be read it will give the information the Senator from 
slawa desires. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware asked 
that the printed report which accompanied the bill be read. It is not 
a Senate report; it is a House report returned with the bill. Doesthe 
Senator desire that it be read? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read, if there be 
no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. SEY- 
MOUR in the House of Representatives February 12, 1884: 

The Committee on Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 450) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a ponton wagon- 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Dubuque, in the State 
of Iowa,” respectfully report the same back with the following recommenda- 
tion: : 

That the bill be amended by adding to said bill at the end thereof the follow- 
ing words, to wit, “ Provided, t said draw or draws shall not be less than four 
hundred feet in length.” 

The reason for the proposa amendment is that it seems to the committee 
that a minimum length should be fixed by the bill, and that such length should 
conform substantially with the length of the draw in the railroad bridge to 
which the proposed bri is to be joined. And thecommittee recommend that 
saig bill, when amen as aforesaid, be passed, which recommendation is 
founded upon the views of the War Department, as expressed in the following 
correspondence : 

War Department, Washington City, January 28, 1884. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a letter dated the 19th 
instant, from the Committee on Commerce, by its clerk, inclosing H. R. 450, 
Forty-eighth Congress, first session, a bill to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a ponton wagon-bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the city of Dubuque, in the State of Iowa,” and requesting that 
the views of this Department on said bill may be communicated to you. 
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In reply I have the honor to inform you that there is no objection to the pas- 
sage of the bill in question, as the interests of na ion are fully protected, the 
draws and location being such as may be ordered by the Secretary of War. 


Very respectfully, your obedi OBERT i. LINCOLN, Secretary of War. 
Hon. E. W. SEYMOUR, 
Of Committee on Commerce, House of Representatives. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say one word only in reference to this 
matter, that it may go upon the record. 

The original act required that the opening in the bridge over the 
main channelof the river should not be less than five hun feet wide. 
That was found to be impracticable in building, and this bill simply 
changes that so that the opening shall not be Jess than four hundred feet 
wide over the channel of the river. That is the only change made. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S. 2210) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Barker; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HILL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2211) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alexander Shaw; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM introduced a bill (S. 2212) for the relief of John R. 
Harrington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2213) granting a pension to 
P. W. Bradbury; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present in connection with that bill the affida- 
vits of Capt. William Henley and Dr. John Laughton, and ask that 
they be received and referred to the Committee on Pensions, to accom- 
pany the bill and other affidavits already filed. 

The affidavits were received and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2214) for the reauditing and settle- 
ment of the accounts of Robert Crittenden, late marshal of the United 
States for the district of Kentucky; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2215) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to overrule and reverse the decisions of all inferior off- 
cers of the ent in t to all matters of account; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GARLAND introduced a bill (S. 2216) for the relief of George 
H. Pettigrew; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2217) granting a pension to Sarah 
E. Price; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories: 

A bill (H. R. 5639) extending the jurisdiction of justices of the peace 
in Wyoming Territory; and 

A bill (H. R. 6409) to validate and cure defects in certain acts of the 
Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory. y 

PRINTING OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


On motion of Mr. MILLER, of California, it was 


Ordered, That two hundred copies of the correspondence respecting the Ward 
claims and the claim of Charles E. Hill, << China, transmXted to the Sen- 
ate by the President of the United States. y 7, 1884, in response to Senate res- 
olution of March 12, 1884, be printed for the use of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived; it becomes the duty of the Chair under the rules to lay before 
the Senate the Calendar under Rule IX. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to consider Order of 
Business 529, being the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a 
bureau of labor statistics. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Irise to morning business which I hope the Sen- 
ator will not interpose to prevent the introduction of. 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire withdraw his motion? 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like the motion to be entertained, but I will 
waive it for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well. 


The Chair will again recognize the 


GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT. 
Mr, COCKRELL. Yesterday the distinguished Senator from Ili- 


nois [Mr. LoGan], the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported to the Senate the bill (S. 2169) to place Ulysses S. Grant, late 
General of the Army of the United States, upon the retired-list of the 
Army, and it was passed. I was not in the Senate Chamber at the 
time it was reported, being necessarily and unavoidably detained out 
of the Chamber just at that particular time. I did not know that the 
report had been made until this morning. I desire simply to say that 
I did not concur in the report of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
should have voted against the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. As Iam about to leave the Chamber, I wish to make 
a statement in regard to what is contained in the public press this 
morning with respect to a vote taken yesterday in the Senate. I refer 
to the vote on the bill to place General Grant on the retired-list. The 
statement is made in the press this morning that the vote was unani- 
mous in the Senate on the passage of the bill. I voted against the bill. 
I did not call for the yeas and nays, nor did I make factious opposition. 
to it, because two years ago when the same bill passed the Senate I 
voted against it and spoke against it, and gave my reasons then for my 
opposition toit. Ihave no personal hostility to General Grant at all, but 
I am opposed to the principle of the bill. I make this statement now 
in order that this assertion that that bill passed unanimously may be 
corrected in so far as I can correct it by a personal explanation. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


Mr, CULLOM. Task that the bill (S. 2112) to establish a commis- 
sion to*regulate interstate commerce, and for other purposes, be taken. 
out of its position on the Calendar and set down for Wednesday or 
Thursday of next week for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire give way? The Chair has recognized the Senator from New. 
Hampshire to move to proceed to the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. This is simply a motion for a special order. 
pose it will occasion no delay. I yield to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CUL- 
LOM] moves that the bill (S. 2112) to establish a commission to regu- 
late interstate commerce, and for other purposes, be made a speciab 
order for—what time? 

Mr. CULLOM. Wednesday of next week, the 21st. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to make the bill a 
special order for Wednesday, the 21st day of May, at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to say simply that I shall vote against making. 
any special orders, and for the reason that I believe we ought to pro- 
ceed and ‘work upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion ofthe 
Senator from Illinois. [Putting the question.] In the opinion of the- 
Chair two-thirds have not voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope Senators will allow this bill to be taken up. 
It is a very important bill, but I do not think it will take a greatlength. 
of time for its consideration. It is the bill in relation to the establish- 
ment of a commission to regulate interstate commerce. I ask that the- 
Senate be allowed to vote again on the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair 
will put the question again. The Senator from Illinois moves thatthe- 
bill named by him be made the ial order for Wednesday, the 2ist 
day of this month, at 2 o’clock. Putting the question.] The Chairis 
unable to decide. 

Mr. CULLOM. [I call for a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter is not the subject of de- 
bate. The Chair is unable to think that two-thirds have voted in the 
affirmative, and will divide the Senate. 

The question being again put, there were on a division—ayes 16, noes 
19; no quorum voting. 

Mr. CULLOM. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call: 
the roll. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Bowen]. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON]. I do not know how he would vote on. 
this question, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. INGALLS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am re- 
quested to pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 
I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The vote 
of the Senator from Kansas is withdrawn. 

Mr. HAWLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Kenna]. 
how he would vote. I withdraw my vote. 

The restlt was announced—yeas 23, nays 18; as follows: 


I sup- 


I am paired 


I am paired 
I do not know 


YEAS—23, 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hoar, Morrill, 
Blair, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Cockrell, ©, Lapham, Slater, 
Conger, George, " Van Wyck, 
Cullom, n, Manderson, Vest. 
Da Hill, Miller of N. Y., 
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NAYS—18. 

Bayard, Coke, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Beck, Farley, Mo: i Walker, 
Brown Garland, Pendleton, Williams, 
Butler, Gorman, m, 
Call, Vance, 

ABSENT—3. 
Allison, Groome, A ‘h, 
Anthony, Hale, McMillan, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, m, McPherson, Sabin, 
Camden, Hawiey, Mahone, Saulsbury, 
CameronofPa., I Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Jackson, Mitchell, Sewell, 
Colquitt, Jonas, Palmer, Sherman, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Pike, Wilson. 
Gibson, Kenna, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two-thirds not voting in the affirm- 
ative, the motion fails. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of hissecretaries, announced that the President had on the 
13th instant approved and signed the following actsand jointresolutions: 

An act (S. 2093) to provide for the appointment of an acting Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution; 

An act (S. 258) donating a part of the abandoned military reserva- 
tion at Fort Smith, Ark., to the city of Fort Smith, for the use and 
benefit of the free public schools thereof, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 621) for the relief of William L. White; 

An act (S. 677) for the relief of the estates of James Vance and Will- 
iam Vance; 

An act (S. 975) for the relief of T. J. Boyles, administrator of the 
estate of Marcus Radich, deceased; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 81) filling an existing vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) in relation to ceremonies to be authorized 
upon the completion of the Washington Monument. 

The message also announced that the President had on the 14th in- 
stant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 269) for the relief of M. P. Jones; and 

An act (S. 241) to repeal section 8 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to ac- 
cept and ratify the agreement submitted by the confederated bands of 
Ute Indians in Colorado for the sale of their reservation in said State, 
and for other purposes, and to make the necessary appropriations for 
carrying out the same,” approved June 15, 1880. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

Mr. BLAIR. Inow renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a 
bureau of labor statistics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COKE. Ido hope the Senate will vote down the motion and 
that we shall proceed to work on the Calendar. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope the Senate will vote up the bill and proceed to 
consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the Senate proceed to the consideration at this time of the 
bill indicated by him. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yale and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the ro 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). Iam paired on this 
question with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr.DOLPH. Ihave agreed topair with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. JACKSON] who is absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 12; as follows: F 


YEAS—27. 
Aldrich, George, Lapham Pu 
Blair, Gorman, an,” parece) 
Call, Groome, McMillan, Sewell, 
Conger, Harrison, Manderson, Van Wyck, 
Cullom, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Dawes, ‘oar, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Frye, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 

NAYS—12. 
Bayard, Coke, Maxey, Vance, 
Brown Garland, Morgan, Walker, 
Cockrell, $ Pendleton, Williams. 

ABSENT—37. 
Allison Edmunds Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Anthony, Fair, ; Kenna, Riddleberger, 
k, Farley, Lamar, Sabin, 
Bowen, Gibson, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hale, Mahone, Sherman, 
Camden, Hampton, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Mi Wilson. 
Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, Palmer, 
Colquitt, Jackson, Pike, a 
iph, Jonas, Platt, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and 
maintain a bureau of labor statistics. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 


The Secre proceeded to read the bill. t 

Mr. ING. I suggest to strike out the letter ‘‘s”’ in ‘‘suc- 
cessors’’ in line 9, so as to read ‘‘ successor.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that change 
will be made. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know whether it would be necessary for 
the bill to go back to the House on account of that amendment. h 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any amendment would render it 

to send the bill back to the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that 
he do not press his amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not in order now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isit the pleasure of the Senate that 
the first reading of the bill shall be for amendment? In the ordinary 
course of things the bill will be read through before it is open to 
amendment unless it be the pleasure of the Senate to order otherwise. 

Mr. BLAIR. The bill is very short. I think it had better be read 


through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will then be read without 
amendment as the first reading proceeds, 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I do not propose to take the time of 
the Senate in anything like an elaborate discussion of the provisions of 
the bill. I was heard at some little length upon the same subject- 
matter when the Senate bill having the same general purpose in view 
was up for discussion. It may be remembered by the Senate that the 
bill I refer to, the Senate bill reported by the Committee on Education 
and Labor of this body, was reached in its regular order on the Calen- 
dar and discussed in the morning hour for two days in succession when 
it was displaced by an objection, and passed into that collection of 
business from which we shall probably never hear anything more, which 
is classified as under the ninth rule. Unless it should be the will of 
the Senate by affirmative action to take up such bills out of their nat- 
ural order, that they will ever be reached in the regular order of time 
does not seem to me at all probable, unless the life of Congresses should 
be enlarged beyond two years. 

Meanwhile the House of Representatives have discussed and have 
passed a bill having the same object in view, which has come to us, 
been referred to the same committee of the Senate, and reported back 
unanimously with a recommendation in favor of its passage. It has 
been reported back as it came to us from the House by that committee 
without amendment, not because in the opinion of the committee the 
bill might not be very considerably improved. In fact there are features 
in the Senate bill which in their judgment are important, and which 
by being incorporated in this bill, or that bill being passed separately 
itself, woyld inure to the advantage of the bureau of labor statistics 
if one is to be established. But taking into account the contingencies 
that attend on legislation and the strong desire that the committee 
felt, responsive to a still stronger one as we believe in the country at 
large, for the establishment of a bureau, and considering that imper- 
fections in laws immaturely passed, if there are any, can be rectified 
by future legislation, the committee thought it quite desirable that the 
bill should be passed and become a law as it is, without being returned 
to the House of Representatives for amendment. It is for that reason 
that they have united unanimously in the recommendation of the 
sage of the bill, ignoring several important features which they think 
will ultimately by experience be found to be necessary and which 
will probably hereafter be incorporated in the law on the subject. Still 
as the bill is here and has in it the substantial thing, the bureau of 
labor statistics, if it be once established, the work which it will actu- 
ally accomplish, even without any amendment, will probably be what 
is expected by the friends of the measure in substance. 

The bill has been read at length, and, as I stated in rising, I do not 
wish to trouble the Senate with anything like a systematic discussion 
of its merits or of its provisions. I will, however, ask the Secretary 
to read a letter from Mr. Nimmo, our present Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, which is written in reply to a request from Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith for information upon this subject, such information as he, the 
most experienced of our Government officers perhaps upon the subject, 
could give for her guidance and for the guidance of others who arein- 
terested in the matter. I ask to have the letter read, as throwing 
some light upon the matter, which will be useful to the Senate, This 
lady has expended a great deal of time in earnest, careful effort upon 
the subject. She is the president of the Woman’s Industrial League of 
America, and is in fact a pioneer whose labors have been most useful thus 
far with reference to the condition of her own sex and this subject-matter 
as it interests the people at la’ I ask the Secretary to read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC If there be no objection the letter 
will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTI 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1884. 
Mapam: In reply to your inquiries I would say that I am not surprised that 
you should be disappo and even a little vexed at finding that the Govern- 
ment of the United States does not supply statistical or other exact informet’on 
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in regard to the wages of labor, hours of employment, and pen 4a to the 
condition of the laboring men and women of the country. This been a 
cause of wonderment to me as it isnowto you. From the timeof the o 
tion of the Government, the country and especially eee aie has need 

tical and other exact information in to the laboring classes for the intel- 
ligent discussion of questions of public interest, especially the never-ending 
tariff question. Congress has established offices of information in regard to 
agriculture, mining, education, commerce, immigration, and transportation, 
but not in to the vitally important subject of labor. 

Isincerely hope the bill to establish a bureau of labor statistics passed by the 
House of presentatives on the 19th ultimo may become a law. I would, 
however, call it a “bureau of labor” instead of a ** bureau of labor statistics.” 
The bill requires vastly more than the tabulation of statistics. It provides am- 
ply for an important bureau of information in to labor in its various as- 
peo. Figures are but words, the most dogmatic of all words, and they must 
: ap > serait and honestly in order to express truth and to convey 

nformation. 

This so-called “ bureau of statistics,” notwithstanding its vague and very com- 

rehensive name, is merely a bureau of commerce, embracing transportation, 
mmigration, and duties on imports. Its name is a misnomer. I have unoffi- 
cially and also officially as opportunity has been afforded u the importance 
of a separate bureau or pes Fe of labor industry, which among other 
things should be charged with the duty of collecting and publishing just such 
statistical and other information as that which you k in to the condi- 
tion ofthe working women of the country. It would I think be in the direction 
bad organization to annex such a bureau to this office, which already has a 
very large work to do. The chief of the proposed bureau ought to give his 
whole time to his work, and he ought to be able to call to his assistance men and 
women who know by experience, observation, and study of the actual condition 
and needs of the laboring classes. This is a great and complex work, and it 
must be done, if done at all, by properly trained men and women, both as experts 
and as clerks. It would take two or three years to get such an office into good 
working order. - 

I believe that such a bureau or department, if properly organized and con- 
ducted, would be of greater practical use than any of the bureaus or offices of 
information now in existence under the National Government, among which 
offices I include the bureau of which I have charge, as well as the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Education. 

In all the discussions concerning the powers of the National Government 
there has never, I think, been cog eee roe with respect to the power 
and duty of Congress under the Constitution to supply information in 
to the material interests of the peopin That pppeats to be an undoubted func- 
tion of the General Government. rd Bacon said, “ Knowledge is power,” 
and certainly there is no knowledge so powerful as that ban Saye through the 
lessons of experience. In this light an office charged with the duty of furnish- 
ing information in to hours of labor, and other matters of impor- 
tance relative to the condition of the laboring men and women of the count 
may as an arm by the Government for the protection and 
vancement of their interests. Such information is in fact the first requisite of 

vernmental action, protective and defensive in its nature toward that class. 
he permanency of our form of government depends mainly upon the intelli- 

mee of the laboring classes,and an essential condition to their intelligence is 
ir ability to live comfortable lives. It is an easy matter for those who em- 
ploy labor to obtain information useful in the advancement of their own inter- 
ests. avay. commercial paper in the ug aia publishes prices supplies 
instant and exact information upon which they may base their calculations. 
But such is not tbe case with respect to the employed. Unless governments col- 
lect the needed information touching the interests of labor it will not be col- 
lected at all, and the laboring classes will be denied the very groundwork of 
an intelligent discussion of their. rights and interests. But the Government 
ought, I think, to collect and publish statistical and other exact information in 
to the whole a of industry, as well as of the employment of labor in- 
formation of various kinds tending to show clearly the true relations of capital 
and labor. In other words, it o t to establish a bureau or department having 
for its object the collection of information which would tend to secure justice 
as between the employer and the employed. In this view I have the concur- 
rence of a very tho tful man who been at the head of one of the great 
labor organizations of the country. 
Wishing you success in your movement, Iam, very res lly, yours, 
JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr. 


Mrs, CHARLOTTE SMITH, A 
President of the Woman's National Industrial er Pad 
Arlington Hotel, Wi gton, D. C. 

Mr. BLAIR. In this connection and as bearing upon one of the most 
important branches of inquiry by such a bureau, I desire to read a letter 
from the Librarian of Congress. The condition of the workingwomen 
of the country (all women ought to be working women, and I speak in 
the most en sense in using the term) is one upon which there 
are practically no data whatever. If any member of the Senate should 
set about ascertaining the number of different employments or the va- 
rious industrial employments in which a woman dependent upon her- 
self can get a livelihoood in this country at the present day he would 
find not only his own ingenuity taxed, but that of our Librarian, and 
the best sources of information as to where knowledge could be obtained 
would have to reply with a negative. I would not know where to look 
for it except in the general way of the collection of data and facts that 
is employed by investigating committees. 

There are some two hundred and eighty-eight employments in this 
country through and by which women at the present time may obtain 
a livelihood. That is a fact which no human being ever was able to 
state until this same Mrs. Smith to whom allusion has been made had 
spent something like a year or a year and a half in that active, careful, 
personal work. Of course a mere enumeration of the sources of em- 
ployment or the means of livelihood is a thing of comparatively indif- 
ferent importance. All that appertains to the condition of women and 
all that appertains to the condition of workingmen, their social and in- 
dustrial state, the amount of comfort and happiness that they get out 
of this human life of ours, is a legitimate and proper subject of inquiry; 
and I assure you, Mr. President, that it is a subject upon which there 
is a profound ignorance as a rule on the part of nearly all classes of 
people in the United States. I plead guilty to possessing very little 
information upon that subject now; yet my work during the past year 
has taught me that ordinarily a public man in the United States upon 
this subject, which should be one of the greatest concern to him, is 


likely to be exceedingly ignorant. The letter from Mr. Spofford I will 
read. He says: 
Having had much occasion to seek for facts and information relating to the 


employments of women, I have found in the books upon the subject a very great 
dearth of statistical information. In fact, nothing of acomprehensive kind. set- 
ting forth the numbers of women employed, the wages paid, or the discrimina- 
tions existing as to the awards of labor, exists in any work now published. 
Very respectfully, 
A. R. SPOFFORD. 


I only read that as indicative of the necessity of the establishment of 
some vehicle for the collection of information and its transmission to 
the nation at large, so far as this one branch of inquiry is concerned. 

I have here a letter lately received by myself from a citizen of Texas 
of whom I have no personal knowledge, but I am satisfied from the 
contents of the letter itself that he is a gentleman of thought and ability. 
I will read the letter, as indicative of the views of a man of the class to 
which he belongs. It is dated Galveston, Tex., April, 1884, directed 
to myself: 

Dear Srk: I was very much interested in the proceedings of your Committee 
on Education and Labor, which had its principal sittings in New York during 
the recess of Congress in 1883. 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing its report to the Senate, which I hope will 
be adopted and ordered printed, so as the country will have an opportunity to un- 
derstand and learn the grievances that were elicited by the committee from so 
many and diverse sources. There is one thing certain, that if the General Gov- 
ernment fails to institute inquiries in this loug-neglected and suffering field and 
to prosecute them still further, there is no tay ias any other source, for the 
States individually will not, within their own territorial bounds, attempt any- 
thing of the kind. 

By Av census of 1880, under the head of *“ manufactures,” you will find that 
all laborers classed as skilled average annually in about $240; that of 
unskilled less. That would be for the first class ‘auenes about 80 cents per day 
for three hundred working days in the year, It is pretty hard for a man to live 
as such and bring up his children in a proper way on so small and miserable a 


sum. 

I have been a house ter for be anes of eighteen years and have worked 
at my calling in Boston, New York, Saint Louis, Chicago, and other places, and 
I for one testify to the very great accuracy of the census for 1880, 

It is all very well, Senator, for men to talk about thrift and saving money, but 
ifa man fails to make, how is it possible for him to save? Again, it is often al- 
leged that workingmen dissipate and squander their small means tosuch an ex- 
tent that it impoverishes their families. ` The laborer after his day’s work is 
done is so tired and jaded that he feels like lying down to rest, and after his 
evening meal is over he is more intent on tak to bed than to the grog-shop. 
Why is this so? 

From the fact that the hours of labor all over thisland are far too long. If in 
place of working ten he but worked eight, it would pive him a little more time 
to improve his intellectual faculties than is afforded him under the present sys- 
tem.. Statistics assure us that the crime of all crimes, drink, is increasing at a 
rapid and t rp rate. I don’t wonder at it in the least. Workingmen—I 
8| here of the mass—are so discouraged and eee at their present - 
tion, both social and otherwise, that they resort in all our large towns foran hour 
or so to dispel and drive away care from their exhausted physical frames. 

Take this town of 25,000 souls as an example. Where will one go on a week 
evening or on Sunday? There are no places of amusement to be had, and his 
sole resort is to those places where tempting viands are for sale, 

In matters of education, why not teach men as well as boys? Why not have. 
in connection with our day-schools of publie instruction, night-schools o rated 
and under and by the same authority? And in connection with both 
to have a good, free public library, where men and women, old and young, 
could have access to its shelves stocked with good and wholesome books, and 
not with sickly, sentimental works known as fictional. 

in it is not essential to our political m for the adult male ulation 
of the Republic to have a correct knowledge of the Federal Constitution and 
all laws made in pursuance thereof. Let me say here, from experience, that 
when this State in 1876 adopted a new constitution, that outside of the body 
which framed it there was not one in a thousand who had read it. Still it was 
adopted. Yea,even to this day, few if any know the preamble to that instru- 
ment. The same may well be said of all our statute enactments. Who reads 
them? Who knows them? None but lawyers. All our judicial decisions are 
as much shrouded in mystery to the citizen as the bible of Mahomet. 

Another question and that is the prison one, and here I wish to call attention 
to an article on Southern prisons in the Century Magazine for February, 1884. 


And so he goes on with an enumeration of the various topics and 
points which are in the minds of the industrial and working people of 
this country which touch upon their personal interests, the character 
of the lives they live, and in regard to which they believe and in 
to which I believe there could be a great deal of ameliorating legisla- 
tion, and would be but for the general ignorance that exists among 
those upon whom devolve legislative duties. 

I wish to read one other letter. I read this partially for the benefit 
of the Senate and partially for the benefit of the country who will read 
these letters. It is a letter received by myself on a chance visit to New 

York a few weeks ago from a man of whom I know nothing, but who, 
seeing my name announced as among the arrivals at the hotel, sent this 
letter tome. I commend it to the attention of the Senate because it 
comes out of the home and the heart of one of the working people of 
this country, aman, as will be seen from the letter itself, of no ordinary 
ability, one of those men who in this land of liberty, of equal rights, 
and of unusual opportunities for material as well as for other advan- 
tages, if there were a right adjustment of relations in our society, would 
be sure to get that which he seems from this letter to lack, that is, the 
ordinary comforts, and in fact opportunity to earn and to acquire the 
ordinary comforts of life. He says: 

Sir: A glanceat this morning’s Herald made me aware of your presence in 
this city. Iam a workingman and at present unemployed, and as Finaw that 

you are a member of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, I thought 

could do nothing better, in an hour of enforced idleness, for myself and fel- 
lows than =e to A pares! out to gou the present state of the work: population of 
this city, which I think may taken from report as an <a for all cities 


in the Union—I ma ony in the world. But with outsiders we have nothing to 
do; even if we had I think charity should begin at home. 


1884. 
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Sir, I will first staté briefly my own case, as I have reason to know it best. I 


am at present 27 years old, of athletic frame, and possessing all the physical 
and mental qualities necessary for an eflicient workman. As to my c ter 
I defy anybody who knows me or with whom I ever came in contact to say 
aught derogatory of it. My last and former employers are Lai, ee to recom- 
mend me as a willing, careful, and steady workman, and worthy of any trust 
reposed in me. Still with all this I have n idle the greater part of the time 
since last New Year, and though I have advertised, answered advertisements, 
and sought employment in many ways and places I have as yet failed to find 
any. I can see no reason to ascribe my failure in this respectto any fault of my 
own. Even ifI felt inclined for a moment to think that such may be the case, 
the fact of 100,000 workingmen beingidile in this city during the six months 
would be sufficient argument against such an idea, Surely all those can not be 
at fault. The fault is somewhere else. It is not likely that any man with a 
human heart could look on and see his wife, his children, his father, his mother, 
pining in poverty and rags around him, and not avail himself of opportunities 
that would tend to remove their miseries if those opportunities were at hand. 
Nay, more, it is no wonder he would seek some way to supply their urgent 
wants by foul means if he could not do so by fair means. This, and this alone, 
is what drives the honest workingman to commit crimes against SOSIT. 

Yes, 100,000 workingmen in this city suffering the miseries of poverty brought 
on by enforced idleness is a fact which no sane mind can fail to contemplate 
without alarm. If this is not a matter worthy the most earnest attention of 
both city, State, and National Government, I do not know what is. eee the 
Government is pomad by the idea that things are not really so „and 
that they can afford to shut out from their view a little longer the plain facts 
which would commit them to action, or lay them open to sy aegis of culpable 
neglect. But would it not be wiser for Government, would it not be better for 
all classes ifthey allowed the sunlight of truth to dawn upon their eyes before it 
a tao late, before the dark night of popular discontent may envelop them in 
natio; ruin? 


wealth-producer out of the poverty-breeding idleness, out of the d tion 
consequent on the poverty with which he is at present surrounded ? heno 
resource but to drag out a miserable existence as can or end it in suicide, 


best 
Has he nothing in this great land to sens on 
Ml back 


country, then let them as honest men, as patriots, resign the task to men capa- 
ble and willing todo so, men who will give a chance to the American working- 
man to wear out in healthful, pleasurable, and comfort and wealth producing 
toil those energies which now corrode in that enforced idleness which isa power 
productive of an unlimited amount of not only temporal but eternal misery to 
the human race; “ for Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do;” men 
who will give the workingman a chance of living decently and independently 
of raising and educating a family in a manner becoming a Christian people an 
worthy of society, of raising up men and women who will be asafeguard and a 
. credit to their country and fit to stand nobly by her in the hour of n ; men who 
will raise him out of his present European semi-slavery, out of the squalor and 
polluted atmosphere of the crowded tenement, out of the miserable slough in 
which he is now kept by half-time and starvation wages; men who will give con- 
fidence to the young workingman bdpoge good sense under the present circum- 
stances may deter him from taking on himself the Bannah a] A of getting a 
family for which he sees he may at any day be unable to provide, thus leaving 
this country to be populated by imported paupers, the seum of the Old World 
pare vats £ whom the Government of this country takes care of thro’ its em- 
igration bureaus for the special benefit of labor-employing monopolies; men 
who will disestablish those emigration bureaus and put the money which sup- 
ports them to the proper use in developing a healthy and intelligent internal 
pulation; men who will forbid the importation of foreign pauper labor while 
undreds of thousands of American workingmen are idle. 
Perhaps I have said enough on general matters. I would be very glad togive 
y9 an opportunity of seeing how difficult it is to get work at present, an 
intend Hing Rane of the workshops, warehouses, and factories in the city 
again on Monday, if you were Lig eames pape I should be glad to call on you, and 
you were pleased to take the trouble of visiting those places with me you 
could plainly see the veracity of my statements, I would ask your intercession 
in my behalf only that I would prefer working myself up through merit more 
than political influence, though indeed it seems to be the test of worth nowa- 


day 
JOHN E. MORRISSEY, 
545 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Where did he start on his journey from? 

Mr. BLAIR. He writes from his home in New York a letter ad- 

r to me, seeing my name casually in a paper. Being in trouble, 
without employment, he struck out blindly, not knowing what else to 
do, I suppose. To such a letter I could make no reply, only to hope 
that he might in some way find relief. Of course there was nothing 
that I could do for him, and if I could he is only one in a hundred 
thousand. 

It is not to be supposed that this is a fair picture of the great mass of 
working people of the United States, because the larger portion of those 
dependent upon their labor have employment; but nevertheless so it is 
that cases of this kind exist, and exist all over the country; and the 
picture which this man gives us of his actual condition is that of an 
angel of light enjoying the rewards of Paradise as compared with many 
oe which I have personally seen during my investigations of the 

year. 

I have read these two letters as indicating that there is a line of in- 
vestigation, that there is a class of facts which it is desirable that the 
lawmakers of the land should be better acquainted with, and that the 
masses of the people throughout the country should know more in re- 
gardto, and which facts can never be properly and authentically devel- 
oped so as to obtain public credence, orif these statements are untrue, 
the contrary can never be well established until by careful and official 
investigation the truth itself shall be made known. A sphere of this 
kind, and a very much larger one, would be the legitimate sphere of 
action of a bureau of labor statistics. 

In regard to this bill I have received, as one or two other members 
of the committee may have done, a letter from a very intelligent col- 
ored man, a leading man in his race, complaining that while the bill 


8. 
Your obedient servant, 


casually mentions the Chinese it says nothing of investigations in re- 
gard to the condition of the colored laboring population of the country; 
and he insists strongly that there should be an amendment of the bill 
stating specifically that the burean shall investigate the condition of 
the colored working people of the country. The suggestion, if based 
upon an actual deficiency in the bill itself, I should consider of great 
importance, and that it should be amended for that cause; but I do not 
think it essential. In fact, there are reasons why I think the bill had 
better not recognize any distinctionsof race orofcolor. It isnow general 
in its provisions; it applies to all working people, to all legitimate sub- 
jects of inquiry fora bureau of statistics. It is well that the colored 
man should come to understand and that the white man should come 
to understand that there are no distinctions of race or color in the eye 
of the law, that the duties of such a bureau would by the general pro- 
visions of the law creating it require ascareful and as thorough investi- 
gation into the condition of the colored laborer as ofthe white laborer, 
and in fact that its investigations should be made with the utmost im- 
partiality and its labors notin any sense whatever directed by reason of 
any circumstances like color, race, or condition. They are merely in- 
cidents attached tothe human being. The human being himself is the 
substantial thing, the integer, and the colored man is as much covered 
and protected by the scope of the bill as is the white man. 

This letter is written by Mr. Lee Nance to me, and as I find I am 
detaining the Senate longer than I proposed to do, I shall ask permis- 
sion of the Senate to print the letter with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD with the remarks of the Senator. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Wasurnetonr, D. C., May 5, 1884. 

My Dear SIR: Asa resultofa talk I had with Mr. Hopxrss, of Pennsylvania, 
Saturday, I take this peparang of addressing you. It is to earnestly and sol- 
emnly protest against the Senate passing H. R, 1340 in its present shape. It is 
imperfect in a most important particular. This was pointed out to Senator 
GEORGE in a letter addressed to him the 21st ultimo, and he no doubt by now 
has called your attention to it, even should you have discovered it before, which, 
ee your great services in behalf of the educational bill, seems more 

n likely. 

The bill is imperfect because it fails to authorize the commissioner it creates 
to make his inquiries respecting the labor of the country with reference to race 
or nationality. This is most unfortunate, a serious imperfection, and it should 
be cured. It can be done easily. I am not alone in wanting it done. See the 
herewith inclosed articles from the Washington Post and People’s Advocate, 
both well-known and leading and influential journals in this section of country. 
Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the New York Globe, considers the matter in 
a letter to me, and hopes for its favorable action at the hands of the committee 
having it in charge, and whose chairman you are; and Iam the posseect of 
expressions on the part of numbers of other persons of profound thought and 
large fields of action. 

In almost every noticeable and mentionable instance of American life the 
white man, the black man, the red man, or the yellow man may be found either 
summering it in luxury or wintering it in sore hardship, and there each is 
known, recognized, and honored or dishonored to the extent that he is, as such. 
That this is so now, always has been so, and quite probably always will be so, 
not only in the United States since it has been such and while it continues such, 
but everywhere else one or the other of these personages may dwell, ergo 
rarily or permanently, none will deny. Why should the commissioner of the 
bureau of labor statistics be allowed to ignore so bold a truth in his hunt for 
information res ing the material condition of the labor of the country, how 
it is encumbered, and how it may be improved ? 

True your committee reported the bill back to the Senate and recommended 
its passage as it came from the House the 25th ultimo, yet I pray that you may 
not inte any objection to the Senate amending it by inserting, after the 
word “thereof,” in line 18, the words * with reference to race and occupation,” 
and striking out, in line 20, “ Chinese labor.” Ifnosuch amendment is proposed 
and made a of the bill ere it reaches the White House, I assure you the 
pressure will be great to have it then and there vetoed. President Arthur will 
not fail to see and take advantage of an opportunity to do unto the patient, 
eager, truly loyal colored men one act of hard-earned justice which he may 
ey. remember and consider in the near and remote future as a great and 
patriotic one. 

Sincerely yours, I am, obediently, 
LEE NANCE, 
` Eleventh Street Northwest. 
Hon, HENRY W. BLAIR. 


Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Mississippi ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator understand that asthe bill is now 
framed the chief of the bureau would inquire and report as to the 
special employments of the colored people in this country, how many 
are employed in any particular class of manufactures or in agricult- 
ure 


? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not understand that it requires any report with 
reference to them as colored people, but it applies to all working peo- 
ple, and applies to them like other working people. It does not apply 
to them as a class. It does not recognize classes, except in one phrase 
where it speaks of the Chinese. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not the point of my inquiry exactly. Iun- 
derstand that some colored people desire the statistics to show the 
number of their race in the various departments of industry in this 
country, and I desire to know from the Senator fron New Hampshire 
whether he is opposed to the statistics showing that, or whether the bill 
as it now stands would authorize the chief of the burean to make in- 
quiries of that sort and to report them in his statistics. 
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Mr. BLAIR. I have no doubt that the bill authorizes the collection 
of statistics as bearing upon any particularclass. If the colored people 
as a class are in a different status from any other portion of the work- 
ing people of the country, there is no reason why they should not be 
thus classified under the ordinary operation of the bill as it now is, 
just exactly as though all the colored people of the country were factory 
operatives. 

There are now in this country in the various States bureaus of labor 
statistics instituted as follows: In Massachusetts, in 1864; in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1872; in Connecticut, in 1873, but since discontinued; in 
Ohio, in 1877; in New Jersey, in 1878; in Missouri, in 1879; in Illinois, 
in 1879; in Indiana, in 1879; in New York, in 1883; in California, in 
1883; in Michigan, in 1883; in Wisconsin, in 1883; and in Iowa, in 1884. 
I do not knowin regard to all of those bureaus, but so far as I do know 
they all possess the power contained in the Senate bill of paying the 
necessary fees, examining witnesses, and obtaining information under 
oath. The bill as it comes from the House does not possess that feat- 
ure. As will be remembered, that feature was strongly objected to by 
several members of the Senate when the Senate bill was under dis- 
cussion; in fact, so far as I could judge, that was the principal feature 
objected to by any member of the Senate. That provjsion is not to be 
found in the bill now under consideration. 

I ask further to have printed in the RECORD in connection with my 
remarks a communication that I received from the Federation of Labor 
Unions and Knights of Labor of the District of Columbia, which they 
desired through such remarks as I might make to lay before the coun- 
try. Itis of some little length, and isan able and important document; 
but I do not think it important, if the Senate will give its consent for 
printing in the RECORD, that I should detain the Senate by reading it 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the docu- 
ment will be printed as part of the Senator’s remarks. 

The paper is as follows: 


Memorial of the Federation of Labor Unions and Knights of Labor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The undersigned, for and on behalf of organizations that infold two millions 
of voters in the Republic, and soon to embrace a still r number, address 
you in relation to matters affecting the present and future welfare of the great 
mass of cii sical labor employments, usually styled 
= laborers,” whether in connection with the mechanical trades, machin- 
ery, or otherwise, 

ur minds are agitated and alarmed at the rapid developmentin the country 
of influences that operate opereestrely a e material interests, as well as 
the happiness, of the people, both individually and at large, and which threaten 
in the near future, as we and they believe, not only our means of living in com- 
fort, but also our freedom and liberties, and, therefore, unless timely arrested 
and regulated by the Government by legal means and peaceful remedies, must 
sooner or later eventuate in public urbances and scenes of civil commotion 
and bloodshed. 

Those who have heretofore spoken in our behalf before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and similar committees on the part of the House, 
have variously set forth grievances, already experienced and felt, resulting from 
the mal influences to which we haye adverted, and, in some particulars, de- 
tailed remedies have been suggested presented for your consideration. 
Among the latter weinvite your early and earnest attention to those we proceed 
to mention, to wit: 

IN THE SENATE. 


A bill Š 140) to establish a bureau of statistics of labor. 
A bill (S. 141) to fix and regulate the hours of workmen employed by the Gov- 


ernment. 
a sam (S. 398) to aid in the establishnent and temporary support of common 
schools. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


A joint resolution (H. Res. 38) to enforce the eight-hour law. 

A bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a de; ent of labor statistics. 

A bill (H. R.2550) to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners and 
aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor in the United States. 

A bill (H. R. 6500) panene 2D aap eg income tax. 

A bill (H. R. 4592) to pay employés of the Government wages hitherto withheld 
in violatiou of the eight-hour law. 

A bill (H. R.5273) to regulate steam-engineering in the District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R.5274) to abolish convict labor in the District of Columbia. 

A bill HH Tt. 5275) to abolish the truck system in the District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R.6266) to regulate wages, fares, and hours of labor on the street rail- 
ways in the District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. It. 4272) to amend chapter twenty of the Revised Statutes relating to 
the District of Columbia concerning mechanics’ liens. 

A bill (H. R. 414) to resture the wages of printers, bookbinders, and pressmen 
employed by the Government. 

of these pro) measures is addressed to the welfare of she people at 

large. Even as to those nope A ar directly to the District of Columbia 
they are indirectly broader in th nificance and embrace more comprehen- 
sive thought. They speak for th-mselves. Norisit proposed on this occasion to 
restate in their separate support ihe facts and reasons that have been adduced 
and urged heretofore in their advocacy by those who have Pedra from time 
to time before your committees. Weare painfully aware that they are, sepa- 
rately and collectively, only measures of relief from present afflictions and sores, 
superinduced by deeply-seated disease in the body-politic, requiring remedial 
agencies to remove only resident with the profoundest lore and ence in 
association with society and government, and only to be applied by the most 
commanding courage, Inspired and nerved by humanity. e will not, how- 
ever, refrain from submit a few words in reference to the bills having rela- 


First, To the number of hours to constitute a day's labor on publie works; 
Second. on the Government contract system as to public works ; 
Third. Prohibiting the importation of foreign pauper labor under contract; 


and 
Fourth. Establishing a bureau of labor statistics. 
These matters for the most blend together and are full of import. 
The act of Congress heretofore passed constituting eight hours a day’s work 


on all gobie works, although followed by the proclamation of President Grant 


atthe e to give to it effect, merely held the cup of promise to the lips to break 
it to the taste view of the contract system of the Government reenainin in 
force; and when a case involving the question of its efficacy was submit to 
the courts the act and proclamation both proved mere mouthings, inasmuch as 
the wage-wor was completely at the mercy of the contractor. But 
the conscience of the Government seems to have reposed in peace over the per- 


formance. 
the enormous increase and application of labor-saving machinery is 
men as handi- 


When 
considered, substituting and the labor of millions oi 
craftsmen, the argument Pa maha fom toe fact becomes irresistible and unan- 
swerable in favor of reducing the hours of labor on the part of wage-laborers, 
in that manner allowing for the employment of all who are willing to labor that 
they may live honestly and honorably; and if through machinery all work nec- 

to society may be done in fewer hours of work per day, all in society 
working, the opportunity and leisure to all will be afforded for mental and 
moral culture, healthy recreation, a higher enjoyment of life, increased happi- 
ness, and the elevation of the species as a whole, fulfilling the mission of the 
Republic as a republic by the human May Ali this is too obvious to the re- 
flecting mind for illustration. But when by the act of the Government itself 
all governmental works are let out to contractors, the contractor is enabled to 
exact from the uncontrollable necessities of wage-laborers his own conditions 
as to hours of work, restraining those he smhioys from all the advantage, en- 
joyment, and improvement to which we have referred, while at the same time 
many of those who otherwise might be employed at living rates upon thesame 
works are not only excluded but often thrown upon society asa burden, either 
requiring charitable public support and sustenance or become impelled, some- 
times even imperatively, by physical want, privation, and suffering, into crimi- 
nal courses, avenging upon society the ills they feel and the degradation and 
misery they endure. The results involved rest with the Government and can 
not be ignored with impunity. 

Nothing lasts Save in proportion to the labor expended upon it; nothing phys- 
ical and ; Nothing intellectual. It isan old saying, with meaning in it, 
that “ Rome was not built ina day.” Only through the laboring throes and 
agonies of thought and suffering, through the laboring experiences of count- 
less centuries, were educed and erected the moral religious systems that 
have remained unshaken since their deep and strong foundations were laid in 
the ages , and which continue to meet the mental vision wherever it turns 
in the present, as indestructible and imperishable as the eternal principles of 
right, justice, and humanity that enter into their composition and which they 

undly illustrate, while political and social empires less firmly based, and 

uilt and shaped with ideas less solid, have been annihilated, and all that inhab- 
ited them have passed away like the unsubstantial seo. paar pha dream. 

As indications of national character and national institutions the public works 
of a great le, such as we believe ourselves to be, should be as substantial as 
we would have the pillars of the Republic to be, as continuing as we hope our- 
selves to be in the successive, and as enduring as we desire our fame. Yet by 
the assignment of such works to the “lowest bidder,” under the contract sys- 
tem adopted and practiced under the Government, not only is the wage-laborer 
subjected to the mercy and caprice of the contractor as to working hours, with 
or without law, and forced through his absolute necessities—the inexorable de- 
mands of life to live at ali—virtually under a “tyrannis,” by which he is deprived 
of the common helege and right of the people to Sones and intellectual im- 
provement, to healthful recreation, enjoyment, and happiness, rend him in- 
deed a slave de facto if not de jure; but the contractor at the same time, being only 
interested in the sordid pecuniary gains he may realize under his contract, 
hastens forward the work as expeditiously as ible in a manner to make a pre- 
tentious showing for the time being, but shamelessly defective, wanting in so- 
lidity, and soon todisintegrate, to become disjointed, to begin to crumble when 
scarcely finished, and from the instant of delivery requiring ceaseless alterations 
and repairs to prevent rapid dilapidation. 

But private capitalists and monopolists, either in their individual, partner- 
ship, or corporate capacity, have gone far beyond the Government in practices 
militating against wage- r interests, and are now engaged actively in vari- 
ous directions in contracting for labor itself in the gross, from among the most 
indigent and degraded foreign multitudes of Europe and Asia, at minimum 
rates of wages, in competition with the home labor of the Republic, seeking in 
fact to reduce in price or to supplant American labor, profoundly filling our 
minds with apprehension as to our future condition and Ss at our 
hands timely self-protection. It can not have escaped your observation that 
recently a correspondence has been brought to light containing ls to in- 
troduce such labor in the gross into this country from among t ni of 
Italy. At the same time voices are „even in unexpected quarters, not ad- 
vocating precisely “slave labor” it is true, but calling for “servile labor,” the 
miseries and oppression attendant upon which are such that in comparison the 
state and condition of the slave, both physically and gosar & by reason of the 
e E sek EARE has in his person, may said to be Para- 

an. 


It is known, moreover, that at this very moment, in your own body, among 
the representatives of the people, is a member who, in accordance with the 
covetous wishes and sentiments of certain manufacturing capitalists in the re- 
gion from whence he comes, openly sustains and defen importation of 
cheap Chinese labor in the gross, to the d ent of American labor, the 
better to increase their profits and add to their plethoric amassments. S in- 
dications of t tendencies, threatening in the near future our welfare and 
thatof our wives and children, are en in their significance by the fact, as 
stat: lly estimated, that during this year 450,000 from sang the heteroge- 
neous masses in Europe will be poured upon our shores. Thirty years Š 


with a pulation relatively to the country, and when the demand for 
labor in its multitudinous forms was far than the supply, we would not 
have given to these matters serious tho t, but now they are to be viewed and 


considered in the presence of more than fifty millions already within our limits, 
pressing upon employments in order to live and support their increase, soon 
ugh natural procreation to one h millions, and this, too, while 

capital is becoming more and more concentrated, monopolizing and absorbin; 

more and more, into fewer and fewer hands proposons; the means an 
ns of country, and while, in addition, labor-saving machinery is 

ing multiplied and more and more each and every year. 
Furthermore, while thus capital, always inhuman in its voracious , like 
the horse-leech, is seeking to pauperize labor; while thus monopol; remorse- 
lessly seizing upon all the avenues of rp railncesd commanding r; while 
thus labor-saving machinery, in its rapid dev: t and application, is con- 
stantly reducing the relative numbers of those whose labor is essential to the act- 
ual needs of the country ; while thus EN ample for every legiti- 
mate demand apa w, is nevertheless, thro immigration and natural 
increase, multiplying each and every year in a fearful to contemplate in its 
swift-speeding and terrible effects upon the body-politic socially and politically ; 
while thus, in these and other m and forms of operative causation, w: 

labor is being pressed upon and driven to extremities, po lainly to the 
ultimate tillage of the soil as the most hopeful avenue of resort for the redun- 
dant mass of labor displaced from mechanical employments, the spectacle is pre- 
sented of the absorption not alone of real estate more and more by the wealthy 
classes of society, but of the public lands more and more by millionaire com- 
panies and millionaire corporations, and even millionaire foreign noblemen, 
and are being engaged more and more in settling upon them indigent for- 
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eigners in the gross, thereby supplanting our own people and their descendants, 
ourselves and our children, more and more, assuredly in the future. 

The observanteye can not be closed either tothe enormousand swift accumu- 
lation and concertration of the wealth of the country, ofev kind and in every 
shape, in the hands ofcapitalists and monopolists, native and foreign, private or 
corporate, individually few, to the detriment of the many; or to the strong and 
growing tendency toward the formation of a moneyed in our midst ; 
or to the increasing tre aed of a combination among moneyed oligarchs to grasp 
the control of the coun of the Government. It is painful to reflect that these 
developments and results, alarming to rights and popular freedom, have 
taken place in the course of the last twenty by woman? „if not the whole of 
them, since the opening and close of the late civil war. It may be said, indeed, 
that scarcely a millionaire exists in the land, of any description, w: ras a 
private individual, or as a p concern, or in a corporate ca; ity, or 
whether in association with railroads, manufacturers, mining, shipping, tele- 
graphs, national banks, or otherwise, whose monstrous accumulations may not 
be traced back to the period ofthe civil war, whieh did not spring out of the 
bones and blood of the men and the times of that fratricidal and slaughtering 
war. 

It is not an e on to assert that the honorable exceptions to the gen- 
eral fact are rarely to be found in any quarter or in any connection ore 
that war very few private incomes exceeded $5,000 per annum, and very few 
landed properities, North, South, East, or West, exceeded 1,000 acres; and very 
few mammoth corporate or partnershipincomes and ions existed in any 
direction, Whereas now we have on every hand only corporate and part- 
Dip incomes, but private incomes, ranging from one hundred thousand to 
several millions of do! net, per annum, an anor estates padenas É pos- 

, with corn and wheat rows from five to ti y miles in extent, as in the 
Northwest, and in the farther West consisting of ranges two hundred and fifty 
miles in extent, while corporations are holding realms larger than States in the 
Union, and even titled foreigners have deeds to millions upon millionsof acres, 
In view of the extraordi: change—the sudden and wonderful metamorphic 
achievement and its meth itat all astonishing that the passage of a law 
should be desired imposing a graduated tax upon incomes in proportion to re- 
oea at high figures, in support of Government and as a measure of justice and 
relief to the people? Even the Supreme Court of the United States has spoken 
with no bated breath upon the su and with its grave utterances before us 
well may the ple feel concerned at the fate with which they are threatened. 
Mr. Justice Miller, in rendering the decision of that august tribunal in a case 
i it, on the 3d day of March last, uses the following ominous language. 

e says: 

“In a Government like ours the temptations to control elections by violence 
and by corruption is aconstantsource of danger, Such has been the history of 
all republics, and though ours has been comparatively free from both these evils. 
in the past, no loverof his country can shut his eyes tothe fear of future danger 
from both sources, Ifthe recurrence of such acts as these prisoners ”— 

From the South— 

“stand convicted of is too common in one quarter of the country, and gives 
omen of danger from lawless violence, the free use of money in elections aris- 
ing from the vast growth of recent wealth in other quarters "— 

The North, East, and West— x 
* present equal cause for anxiety.” 

Such words from such a source may well arrest the thoughtful attention of 
those invested with the responsibility of shaping our destinies, It is surely not 
a pleasant bc ron for the people to contemplate, that of being gradually, yet 
zapidiy; réda to the condition of a widespread “proletariat” in obedience to 
the bebests of plethoric rs and pretentious mercantile oligarchs, as in 
the ancient Roman republic at a similar of development, wit rloined 
coats of arms emblazoning the panels of their gilt carriages and stand ng outin 
bold relief on the fronts of essa pana residences, and with outriders and foot- 
men in livery, which can al y be seen along our streets, although we may 
still boast of being “a representative republic” with institutions of * republican 
simplicity,” and vociferate with stentorian lungs the charming words of “ lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity.” 

Great analytical and philosophical historians have shown how easy were the 
processes in republics more popularly free and unrestrained than our own by 
which the people, in similar ways and through similar influences, were con- 
verted into mere “proletariates.” Mommsen and ulay, among others, 
have raised their voices, echoing with the sad ee of the past, in warn- 
ing as to the calamitous ultimate in the United speeding onward from 
existing premises. They teach us to know that in national existences no less 
than in individual instances, facilis est descensus Averni! 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, as it was when the wilderness 
pervading the continent had still to be redeemed to the purposes of civiliza- 
tion; when fields had still to be cleared from the forest and opened up to cult- 
ure; when the lands had stil! to be drained and for habitation; when 
the beasts, reptiles,and savages had still to be subdued, and before labor-saving 
machinery had been brought into play in the usual vocations of life, not only 
was the b; lest encou: ent and invitation to labor of all kinds and from 
all countries a right policy of state, but in view of the existing needs even negro 
slave labor was thought to beother than an assistant. Butall this is now altered. 

The circumstances are entirely different, and “circumstances alter cases." At 
this time, during every winter, hundreds of thousands of those at present within 
our limits willing to labor for a subsistence, even for bread, meat, clothing, and 
shelter, whereby life may be maintained without bodily suffering from coldand 
hunger, have, for the want of em yn to be fed and cared for through the 
doles of public and private charity. The blatant humanitarian philanthropy 
of the day, on veo ey of the shallow egotists of both sexes piling up ** Pelion 
upon Ossa” to fan l ends, does not serve to divert the attention of profounder 
and more beneficent minds from the living reality of edness and sinful 
misery thus existing in our commercial, manufacturing, and shipping centers, 
in comparison with which the sins and suffering arising either m the rela- 
tions of the sexes or from the use of intoxicants dwindle into insignificance; and 
& bureau of labor statistics would reveal the Se fact. 

As an illustration of the condition of vast multitudes of both sexes, underthe 
most favorable circumstances that are afforded them in our chief mercantile 
centers, the following extract from a recent issue of the Cincinnati Enquirer is 

presented. That journal says: 

“We doubt if anywhere on earth, except in the coal-mines of England, a more 
wretched, poverty-stricken, unhappy, and miserable lot of women can be found 
than the shirt-makers of New York. There are thousands of these women, and 
they work all day long and cn of ev night for a miserable pittance. The 
work is excessively hard. They make the garments for the big dealers, and so 
great is the competition that a day's labor, extending from 7 o'clock in the 
morning till 10 at night, results in the munificent stipend of 45 cents a day. 
They live in garrets and cellars, and they are, without exception, wan, sickly- 
looking, and weary. 

“ We had occasion to visit a large shirt-house in Eldri: street where the 
women wore etree 2 their checks for done It was the end of the week, 
and they had all brought in their work. There were perhaps one hundred and 
fifty of them in line waiting to be paid atthe cashier's desk. They had brought 
their work during the week, and received a check for each piece as it was 
returned, At the end of the week they presented all their checks for payment. 
The sum which each woman received was actually pitiable, and it is impossible 
to conceive how they can live and support theirfamilies on so little money, As 


they stood in line I was struck with the extraordinary delicacy of a majority of 
the faces, There was not a healthy-looking woman in the entire crowd,and 
the majority had the pallid look common to those who spend the most of their 
time indoors. Most of them wore faded bonnets and were wrapt tightly in old 
shawls. They were quiet, self-sustained, and reserved. ere was not one 
among them who did not look as s though she was fit for a better livelihood. 
After the shirt-women in point of edness may be mentioned those who 
work in factories of various sorts. They are obl to get to work at 6 o'clock 
in the morning,and they are not released until 6 o’clock at night. They are 
herded in the lofts of immense buildings in the manufacturing districts of the 
city. They make all sorts of things from paper boxes to delicate flowers, and 
that they have to work very hard is indisputable.” 
Is the indigence now in our midst to be exorcised by the addition of the indi- 
mt masses of mew e) and Asia? Is the pauperism now in our midst to be 
issipated by the addition of the lazzaroni of Italy, Spain, and Hungary? Are 
the monarchies and aristocracies abroad to be permitted to colonize within our 
borders and upon our domains their refuse populations, thereby lifting the bur- 
den of care themselves and relieving their own pueremnse, social and 


itical ms from so much human distress, throwing it off upon the United 
tes? not the time arrived when a law should be passed and rigidly en- 
forced nst all contracts for foreign pauper labor, and prohibiting the intro- 


duction in the country of all indigent labor? 

The policy of the Government has been, is, and should continue to be, cosmo- 
poten: and our nationality bas been, is, and should continue to be, humanity; 

utin the course ofour development as a ple, has not the point been reached 
gravely demanding of those intrusted with our destinies every consideration 
associated with the present and future welfare of ourselves, our children, and 
children’s children? Is it not apparent that measures should be taken without 
further delay for the preservation to ourselves of ourown inheritance, and for 
the perpetuation of our own happiness, freedom, and liberty? Surely, for the 


sake of the Republic and a common humanity, every legal and remedy 
should be applied toward the elimination of cating and prospective sources 
of evil in the body-politic, in avoidance of anarchical scenes and revolutionary 


violence as the inevitable sequence of want and suffering on the part of the 


Ope tal submitted, 
¥ JOHN TYLER, JR., 
E. W. OYST. 
D. J. MUNN, 


Legislative Committee, Federation of Labor U: b 


PAUL T. BOWEN, 


J. W. BROWN, 
Legislative Committee, Knights of Labor, 

Mr. BLAIR. With these remarks I submit all that I have to say in 
support of the bill. Itis not exactly perfect, as nothing human is per- 
fect, but is more likely to suit a majority of the Senate as it now is 
than the Senate bill. Having passed the House, if we enact it with- 
out amendment it is sure soon to become a law and thereby supply a 
great want in the machinery of this Government and also satisfy a most 
earnest longing, not to say craving, on the part of millions of our fel- 
low-citizens for some means through which they can lay before the 
country at large their actual condition with a view to proper remedial 
legislation. I trust the Senate will pass the bill. 

Mr. GARLAND. The committee does not seem to have récom- 
mended any amendment to the House bill. I wish to offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for it. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire at some time to ask unanimous consent to 
take up and pass a bill which will take no time at all. If anybody 
objects to it I shall withdraw it at once. Will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas allow me to make that request now? 

oe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes, I have no objection. 


URIEL CROCKER. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside informally the 
present order, and to take up the bill (S. 862) for the relief of Uriel 
Crocker. I will state before the consent is asked that itis a bill for the 
relief of a very old gentleman, between 87 and 90 years old, I believe. 
It would have been reported the first week of the session from the Fi- 
nance Committee if certain papers had not been mislaid. It is merely 
to allow some bonds to be issued instead of some that were lost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request -of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the pending bill be DEREN fang 
aside and the Senate consider at this time the bill indicated by him? 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the bill be read for information at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read at length. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the proper officer of the United States Treasury be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to Uriel Crocker, of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts, or to his proper attorney or legal resentatives, the 
sum of $386, being the amount due upon fourcoupon bonds of the United States 
of the denomination of $50 each, and upon the coupons belonging thereto, which 
were payable from July 1, 1866, to July 1, 1881, both inclusive, which said bonds 
were of the loan of July 17, 1861, payable after June 30, 1881, were numbered 
2519, 2520, 2521, and 2522, and have m lost and are believed to have been de- 
stroyed: Provided, That he or they shall first file with the proper officer of the 
Treasury Department a nga en | bond of indemnity in double the amount 
so authorized to be paid as aforesaid. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr, COCKRELL. From what committee was the bill ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the Committee on Fi 
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Mr. COCKRELL. _ Is it just reported ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was rted some time ago. 

Mr. HOAR. It was reported on the 6th instant. It would have 
been reported the first week of the session but for mislaying the papers. 
The person interested in the bill is an aged gentleman, more than 87 
years old, a man of the very highest standing. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Has there been any report read? 

Mr. HOAR. The report has not been read. It is to pay the amount 
of some bonds, amounting to only $386 in all, which have been lost 
since the year 1866, neither the coupons nor the bonds having been 
heard of, on the claimant filing a bond in double the amount of the 
bonds in the Treasury to save the Government. 

Mr. MORRILL. will state to the Senator from Missouri that the 
Committee on Finance were unanimously in favor of reporting the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There are a number of millions of dollars in- 
volved in this question of paying for lost or destroyed bonds. There 
are instances to-day in the Treasury Department where positive proof 
has been made of the loss and destruction of bonds and those bonds 
have subsequently come tolight. I wish to know the situation of these 
bonds, so that we may know whether there is perfect security. The 
question comes up now in regard to thesecurity required. The claim- 
ant may give a bond and the parties may be perfectly solvent to-day 
and the Government may be justified in paying the money. That bond 
comes up fifty years hence, it comes up seventy-five years hence, the 
bondsmen, the securities, are utterly irresponsible, dead, scattered to 
' the four winds, but the obligation of the Government still exists and 
continues. We have to-day several hundred thousands of dollars of 
liabilities that originated prior to 1842, and the Government holds itself 
responsible for them. Occasionally one of those securities comes in. 


All I wanted to know was if this was thoroughly guarded. It is a 
dan; us step to take. 
+ ALLISON. I examined this case very carefully, as did the 


Committee on Finance. It is the custom of the Government, where 
an absolute loss of bonds has been shown, to pay the parties upon their 
giving security. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is done where they establish the destruc- 
tion of the bonds, not the loss, 

Mr. ALLISON. I say the “‘ absolute loss ” of the bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The destruction of the bonds, not the loss of 
them. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; the destruction of the bonds. In this 
case eighteen years have elapsed, and neither bonds nor coupons have 
appeared at the Treasury Department; and this old gentleman satisfac- 
torily accounts, I think, for the destruction of the bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. For the destruction or the loss? 

Mr. ALLISON. The statement he makes is simply that the bonds 
were placed by him in a locked box in a bank vault, towhich he alone 
had the key. At a certain day when he examined the bank safe or box 
of his the bonds were missing. He supposesthat they must have been 
in some way swept out as waste paper. They have not been heard 
from in any way from that time to this. 

Mr. INGALLS. Swept out of a locked box as waste paper ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Probably not out of a locked box unless the lock 
had first been opened. He was in the habit of going to the box and 
unlocking it and taking out papers, &c. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. ALLISON. The amount involved is $386. 

Mr. MORRILL, The Senator from Iowa should also state that the 
bonds belonged to one of the hired girls of this gentleman’s house, and 
when they were missing he paid the value of the bonds to the girl. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, yes, those facts appear from the record. I 
think that the Government will not lose by this operation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course we can not make an ex- 
ception, because the bonds may have belonged to a hired girl, and this 
may be an old man, or anything of that kind. The question is, Shall 
we enter upon the payment of bonds which have simply been lost and 
not destroyed? Itinvolves a question, not of $386, but of over $3,000,- 
000. If we enter upon this at all, we have to treatall alike. We have 
gone as far as this Congress or any preceding Congress has thought it 
right in the way of general legislation. We have provided that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when satisfied of the destruction of any bonds, 
may reissue the bonds if they are not then payable, or pay them if they 
have already matured. This is taking a step further. This is saying 
that if by any cause a bond becomes mislaid or lost it can be paid. 
That is a dangerous precedent. We ought to confine it to cases of the 
actual destruction and non-existence of a bond. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I agree. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If you establish the precedent of paying a bond 
that has been lost, and that bond is a negotiable bond, and all the 
coupon bonds are negotiable, all pass by delivery, just like greenback 
money by delivery —— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me? I consider myself bound 
in good faith to withdraw the request for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
son] is entitled to the floor, yielding to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL]. Do the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 


Mr. ALLISON. IfI have the floor I will yield to both Senators. 

Mr. HOAR. [consider myself bound in faith, if the Senator 
from Missouri objects to the passage of the bill, to withdraw my request 
for its consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I am not objecting to consideration, but I 
want simply to call attention to the fact and to the precedent that we 
are setting. Iam not going to object to the consideration of the bill. 
I think it is a dangerous precedent, and I do not think it is to the in- 
terest of the Government or the people of the country that we should 
pass a bill of this kind. I simply want to enter my earnest protest 
against any legislation which will re a liability of the United 
States Government simply upon proof of mere loss, not of destruction. 
If the distinguished Senator from Vermont will refer back he will find 
that some years ago he made a report on this very question, and an ad- 
verse report. This isnot a newquestion in the Senate. The Commit- 
tee on Claims had a question of the same kind before them, and we 
refused to report a bill for the relief of the parties, although the bonds 
had not been heard of for a great many years. Now, if we pay these 
bonds and in the course of ten, fifteen, or twenty years hence the bonds 
are presented, how can United States avoid their payment? Itcan 
not do it; itis bound to pay them. Then it has to takeits remedy upon 
the bond of these sureties, and find the securities and find their estates 
if it is possible. 

Mr. ALLISON. I became satisfied, as I think the Committee on 
Finance did, that these bonds were destroyed, and our report is mainly 
based upon that idea. If the Senator from Missouri is not satisfied, he 
has entered his protest now and I think we may as well have a vote. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor sta- 
tistics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secre will report the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. GARLAND]. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike ont all after the enacting 
clause of the bill and to insert: 


Add after the word “ prosperity,” in section 342 of the Revised Statutes, as 


The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shall, under such regulations as the Sec-~ 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe, annually collect and report to Congre 
the statistics reato to marriage and divorce in the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, and pertinent information relating to alb 
departments of labor and production in the United States, especially touching 
the pecuniary, industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of the labor- 
ing classes, and to the permanent p rity of the productive industry of the 
whole country; and the salary of the chief of such bureau shall be $3,500.” 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam heartily in favor of the objects which are 
sought to be attained, and which the Senator from New Hampshire is 
anxious to attain in his efforts for the passage of the bill now before 
the Senate. The difference between himself and myself is that I think 
possibly the mode that I suggest would be a less expensive and a more 
expeditious and at the same time a more certain way of arriving at the 
same object. 

When Senate bill No. 140, looking in the general direction that the 
present House bill does, was before the Senate some weeks ago, reported 
from the same committee, I had read as a substitute for that bill the 
amendment I now propose. It did not come up in order for it to be 
offered under the parliamentary rule, that measure going over on the 
Calendar. We have now before us a House bill on the same subject, 
which, as I stated just now in general terms, has in view the objects 
that the Senate bill had which we had under consideration some weeks 
since, differing, of course, in phraseology and differing in scope and 
measure to some extent. 

It will be perceived by the Senate that under chapter 10 of the Revised 
Statutes we already havea bureau of statistics. When that bureau was 
first established by law, as appears in the fifth volume of the Statutes 
at Large, the word ‘‘agriculture ’’ was included with ‘‘ manufactures ’” 
and other words and went into the revision of 1873-’74, but in the re- 
vision of 1878 that word was omitted. If the word were placed back 
in the statute, and it never has legally escaped from it, every object 
that is sought by the bill now before the Senate, as well as the Senate 
bill on the subject which was discussed several weeks since, would be 
accomplished, every end would be reached, of course by different lan- 
guage and different phraseology. 

If a separate bill is passed such as is now before the Senate we shall 
have two different and distinct bureaus, two different and distinct de- 
partments upon this subject. My purpose is to put them under one, 
and as we have already a starting point, as we have already a begin- 
ning and a very important beginning in this matter that has been in 
operation ever since the publication of the fifth volume of the Statutes 
at Large, why not place this matter under that bureau also, simply 
enlarging its powers? ‘The Senator from New Hampshire will observe 
by reading section 342 that— 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shall collect, digest, and arrange, for the 
use of Congress, the statistics of the manufactures of the United States, their 
localities, sources of raw materials, markets, exchanges with the producing re- 


gions of the country, transporation of products, wages, and such other condi- 
tions as are found to affect their prosperity. 


1884. 


I simply continue in the amendment that I have offered the language 
of section 342 and embrace the subject-matter of marriage and divorce, 
as to which there is already an independent resolution from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on the Calendar, so that the country may get 
all the information possible on that subject, as many petitions have 
been sent to us and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary with 
regard to it. I then place in the amendment the language sustantially 
of the Senate bill we had up a few weeks since in reference to the sta- 
tistics of labor generally, and when that is done and ingrafted upon the 
system it seems to me we have as perfect a plan as we need at this time, 
and it gives us all the information that we may desire without an ad- 
ditional expense, except that in the amendment I attempt to raise the 
salary of the chief of the bureau $500. 

We do not take by the amendment the large machinery that is pro- 
vided for in the bill, but we simply direct the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics now existing to en his inquiries to these two subjects-mat- 
ter, and they arealready relatively connected, andimmediately so, with 
the subject-matter that is now in his jurisdiction under the present law. 
It seems to me that it is much more convenient, much more simple, 
much more certain, and surely much less expensive, to adopt this plan 
and group the whole matter under one head, under the Commissioner 
we now have, instead of having a large addition to the existing ma- 
chinery a the purpose of making inquiry into all the details specified 
in this bill. 

The statute that I have read from chapter 10 is general; the amend- 
ment that I propose is general, because if you entered into the details 
of this matter you would have a book as large as the Pandects or Bacon’s 
Abridgement. Necessarily you can not by any law of this kind de- 
scribe specifically all the matters that come up, and you must leave to 
the experienced officer of this bureau a discretion to extend his inquiries 
to these subjects-matter in detail. 

I submit the amendment as a substitute for the bill, simply enlarg- 
ing the present law we have in regard to the Statistical Bureau. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isimply desire to inquire of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas what is the purpose of introducing an inquiry on the subject of 
marriage and divorce. Does the Senator think that Congress has any 
jurisdiction over that subject? 

Mr. GARLAND, Notatall. Perhaps I should have been a little 
more specific on that. We haveno jurisdiction over legislation on that 
subject, that I am aware of; but in the petitions that I have referred 
to which were sent to the Judiciary Committee complaint was made 
that there was a variety of laws on the subject in the different States 
and that there was a lax practice under those laws in certain sections 
by which divorce could be easily procured, and it was deemed advis- 
able by the petitioners that Congress should secure this information for 
the benefit of the people for any purpose they might want it, as we 
very often collect information from the people of the country on sub- 
jects upon which we can not legislate. It was further supposed that 
ultimately the States might possibly be brought to some uniformity of 
legislation on the subject. That is the gravamen of the petitions sent 
to the Committeeon the Judiciary, and in response to which I reported 
a resolution now on the Calendar which will be reached soon under 
Rule VIII, and it occurred to me that if the matter was proper atall it 
could be grouped with the general statistics of labor and other matters 
on which we are seeking to get information for the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the Committee on Education and Labor 
have very carefully considered this question, and they have considered 
it upon the application of the various labor organizations representing 
the laboring people of the country. I suppose that as a matter of - 
ment there can be no good reason why the commissioner charged with 
this investigation should belong to one De ent or another. The 
efficiency with which the work shall be performed will depend, not 
upon the Department to which the work belongs or the title which we 
shall give the officer, but upon his ability, upon his experience, upon his 
sympathy and interest in the work with which he will be charged. 

The laboring people of this country have associated themselves in 
various organizations. They have asked of Congress that it shall ap- 
point a separate bureau for the purpose of examining into the condi- 
tion of the laborer and into all that appertains to his interests and his 
position in the various employments of the country. It is a subject 
large enough to occupy the time and the attention of the ablest man 
that can be found in this country, and the faithful and efficient per- 
formance of this duty requires not only ability but also experience and 
special training. 

The laborer of all kinds, and especially the manual laborer, as a 
factor in the general prosperity, as an important interest in and mem- 
ber of the State, is not inferior to any other interest in the country. On 
the contrary, the condition of the laboring people of the country is first 
and highest in importance as an industrial and economical question. 
They allege that their condition has been one of want, has been one of 
inadequate compensation, has been one of inadequate employment, and 
they have asked of Congress that facts in relation to their condition in 
these and other respects shall be investigated and ascertained in an au- 
thenticand certain manner as the basis of such legislation, both national 
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and State, as may be adequate to aid them in attaining a better condi- 
tion. 

While the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas may 
not be objectionable on general grounds, I think that in deference to 
the opinion of this great interest in this country, than which none is 
greater and to which all others are inferior, we should pass the bill as 
they desire it—fora separate bureau specially charged with this investi-, 
gation. Unquestionably so general a request from so large a body of 
citizens ought to receive the careful consideration of the Senate, and 
there can be no disadvantage or injury to the country or any of its in- 
terests in complying with their wishes. Why not attach the work of 
gathering the other economical statistics to the labor bureau, and not 
the labor bureau to them? If there must be a consolidation of all the 
official agencies for gathering statistical information, let us establish 
this bureau, in deference to the wishes of the laboring people of the coun- 
try, and then add to it the duty of collecting and compiling the statis- 
ties of other interests—of capital, of manufactures, of agriculture; but 
let the people, the laboring people, have the preference which they have 
a just right to. For these reasons I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I believe it to be my duty to say a 
word on the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, and only 
a word or two, for what I should be disposed to say has been better ex- 

ressed by my friend who sits to my left, the Senator from Florida 
Mr. CALL], than it could be by myself. 

I merely desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
while the Committee on Education and Labor, in obedience to the orders 
of the Senate, were last year in investigating the various ques- 
tions connected with the relations of labor and capital we found a sur- 
prising unanimity on the part of the representatives of the labor classes 
of this country whom we examined or with whom we conferred in favor 
of a measure of this sort. They had a great many plans of relief to 
themselves; they differed about most questions; but upon this there 
was singular unanimity. They all thought that the establishment of 
a bureau of this sort would contribute largely to their welfare and their 
happiness. As was remarked by the Senator from Florida, I think the 
American Senate might well, in deference to the opinion of so large a 
class of American citizens, pass this bill, even though it might be con- 
sidered by the Senate that there were sufficient agencies already in ex- 
ane to accomplish the purposes intended to be accomplished by the 
bill itself. 

I might add, Mr. President, that there is a great deal of discontent 
and unrest among the laboring classes of thiscountry. There seems to 
be, so.far as my investigations went, an opinion prevailing, if not uni- 
versally at least to a large extent, that the laboring interests of this 
country have not been duly and properly attended to either by the State 
or the national islature. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me to ask 
what he means by the laboring interests of the country—what kind of 
labor? 

Mr. GEORGE. I was speaking principally of the laboring classes of 
the Northern section of the country, the wage-laborers. I am speaking 


of wage-laborers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator refer to agricultural laborers at 
all? 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as I know I have heard no complaint from 
them. 

Mr. MORGAN. This bill, then, does not apply to them? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it applies to all. à 

Mr. MORGAN. It applies to alien laborers also? 

Mr. GEORGE. It applies to all laborers in the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. | And the negro laborers in the South? 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course; but I say I have not heard the complaint 


urged by that class that I have heard from others. I have not heard 
the demands made by that class that I have heard from others. 

Mr. MORGAN. lonly wanted to know whether the negro laborers 
in the South had made known any request to have themselves informed 
about their condition of labor, &c. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as I know they have not. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would say, with the Senator’s consent, in response 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Alabama, that a portion of the com- 
mittee which took testimony upon this subject in the South, which 
did not include my honorable friend who is now addressing the Senate, 
found in the South the same general expression of views from the same 
class of laborers as at the North—a desire for increased opportunities for 
education, industrial as well as common-school education, and for the 
diffusion of further information as to their general condition among the 
legislators and what they look upon as the ruling classes in the country. 
They substantially complained of the same grievances there as at the 
North, though the labor organizations are not as extensive at the South 
of course as in the North, because the manufacturing interests develop- 
ing there have not attained to the same proportions as in the Northern 
part of this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator from Mississippi will allow me, I 
wish to say that I want to find out what this bill means and what the 
committee mean by the bill, and if they intend to cover all the United 
States, including Chinese—they have them in here—Indians, negroes, 
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agricultural laborers, fishermen, forest laborers, miners, mechanics, and 
day laborers in mechanical pursuits and in productive pursuits. I wish 
to know the extent of the inquiry we are about to make. It is broader 
than has been undertaken before, and I find that there is probably a 
disagreement between the Senators on this committee as to what the 
meaning of the bill is, and before we enter really on its discussion I 
wanted to know what the committee meant by it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, Ido not know that thereis any differ- 
ence between the members of the committee as to the points suggested 
by the Senator from Alabama. The language of the bill is plain. It 
embraces all kinds of labor in this country—manufacturing, agricult- 
ural, and mining. If there be any difference between the Senator from 
New Hampshire and myself about the meaning of the bill it is with 
reference to whether there ought to be separate reports or information 
giving the number and condition of the colored laborers as distinct from 
the others. I thought that that provision ought to be made specifically 
in the bill, and I will give a reason for it, though I do not intend to 
press an amendment of that sort unless the bill shall be amended in 
some other particular whereby it will be necessary to return it to the 
House of Representatives. 

I think it is important that the people of this country shall know 
how the colored labor of this country is distributed and in what it is 
principally engaged. My observation during last summer induced me 
to believe that there were very few, if any, colored laborers in the fac- 
tories of New England. I may be mistaken about it. I visited sev- 
eral; I saw none. I visited some at Fall River, I visited some at Lowell, 
and I saw none; and I remember at Lowell to have made the remark 
to a superintendent of a factory there that I had heard of colored peo- 
ple in his factory, and he stated to me that there were none, and gave 
some reasons why there were none, which it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat. 

Leaving that out, for I do not intend to press it, arguing upon the 
general principle, I think, as my friend who sits on my left [Mr. CALL] 
has said, that the American Senate ought to pass this bill if there were 
no other reason for it (and there are many) out of deference to the 
wishes of so large and so important a class of our fellow-citizens as the 
laboring classesof thiscountry. Wherethey have organizations, where 
they have considered this subject, I undertake to say they have been 
unanimous in demanding the passage of a bill of this sort. If all the 
good which they expect does not come from the of the bill, its 

will at least havedone this much: it will have shown this large 
class that the Congress of the United States is not unmindful of their 
interests and not unwilling to pass laws which look to their advance- 
ment. 

I hope, sir, that the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas will 
not be adopted and that the bill will pass as it came from the House 
of Representatives, so that there will be no danger of the measure fail- 
ing by returning it to the House. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator from 
Mississippi or the Senator from Florida or any other Senator to suppose 
that Iam opposing the investigation they propose here in any particular. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not say that. 

Mr. GARLAND. I want the investigation just as broad and com- 
prehensive as it can be made in all its ramifications, but I think it is 
a very material point for the Senate to deal with, as I thought before 
when we had the matter under consideration, to have a fixed, certain, 
and simple system about it. If the purata of this bill itself did 
not indicate most clearly that man rs were included in it, it is 
stated by the friends of the measure that manufactures are contem- 
plated and included in the bill. Under the present law, as I read a 
while ago in section 342, chapter 10, of the Revised Statutes, this mat- 
ter in all its bearings, in all its relations to navigation and other busi- 
ness of thè country, is placed under the head of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and the question will arise if this bill passes, which has jurisdic- 
tion of this particular eet: the present bureau or the new bureau 
inaugurated by this bill. 

This bill takes in all labor, provides for statistics of all labor, cover- 
ing all that we mean by ‘“‘labor’’ in this country in its compass and 
scope. The amendment I have offered is the material and substantial 
language of the bill reported by the Senator from New Hampshire from 
the Senate committee which we before had under discussion. 

Now, do one of two things: repeal this chapter in toto or ingraft this 
legislation upon it, and then you have but one system, and that is sim- 
ple and direct and certain, instead of having two machineries running. 
There is no question that if you this bill this new bureati will 
gather to itself the inquiry already provided for under chapter 10 of 
the Revised Statutes, and as there is no appeal expressed and no trans- 
fer of powers from the existing bureau there will be an inconsistency. 
I thinkit is a very material question, and the simplest, best, and most 
direct course is to adopt the amendment I have proposed and have one 
‘system. 

Mr. BLAIR. The legislation to which the Senator from Arkansas 
has referred, originated, I think, about 1814—I may be inaccurate in 
my recollection—and from that time until the present the bureau to 
which he refers has been in existence; but it is impossible to find in 
the archives of this Government anything of an important character in 


the line of the data that you get in the statistics of the labor bureau 
of the State of Massachusetts, for instance, or other labor bureaus in 
other States. 

I think the Senator from Arkansas fails to form a complete concep- 
tion of the subject-matter of inquiry on the part of a bureau of labor 
proper. The institution now existing by law, presided over by Mr. 
Nimmo, the chief, has very little tô do with the social condition of the 
producing classes of the United States or of any other portion of the 
world. The character of the data which it collects has primary refer- 
ence to the development and the success of business enterprises, the 
acquisition of wealth on the part of the wealthier classes, our mer- 
chants, those who handle capital, and not those who delve in the mine 
or who produce the wealth which is subsequently handled for their 
own dizement by the capitalists of the country. Mr. Nimmo 
himself, who is frequently referred to as a high authority, and desery- 
edly so, has no such conception of the attributes or the powers of his 
own bureau as has the Senator from Arkansas. I have here a letter 
from him which has already -been read to the Senate in the opening re- 
marks which I made, and which I had read as anticipating and replying 
to the positions assumed by the Senator when the Senate bill was dis- 
cussed a few weeks since; but as it seems to have escaped his attention, 
and perhaps may have escaped the attention of other Senators, I will 
read again from Mr. Nimmo himself his own language. Speaking of 
his own bureau, he says: 

This so-called Bureau of Statistics— 

Not of “labor statistics,” but ‘‘ Bureau of Statistics,” the Senator 
will observe— 
notwithstanding ‘its vague and very comprehensive name, is merely a bureau 
of commerce, ng transpo! on, immigration, and duties on imports. 

That is all he does. He is paid $2,500 a year. What would Sena- 
tors say to a proposition to take the Agricultural Department, repre- 
senting perhapsfrom twenty-three to twenty-five millions of the people 
of the United States, the head of which it is proposed to make a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and put it away under the wing of Mr. Nimmo 
with his $2,500 salary per year? And here is Mr. Nimmo himself say- 
ing that the bureau over which he presides has really no connection 
whatever with the subject-matter to which a bureau of labor proper 
would devote itself. He goes on further to say: 


{have unofficially, and also officially, as opportunity has been afforded, urged 
the importance of a bureau or department of industry which, among other 
things, should be charged with the duty of collecting and pubienne just such 
statistical and other information as that which you seek in regard to the con- 
dition of the working women of the country. 


This letter was drawn out by inquiries with reference to information 
he might have touching the condition of working women. He goes on 
in reference to a bureau generally: 

Thisisa groat and complex work, and it must be done, if doneat all, by proj 
erly trained men and women, both as experts and in a clerical capacity. t 
would taketwo or three years to get such an office into good working order, I 
believe that such a bureau or department, if properly organized and conducted, 
would be of greater practical use than any of the bureaus or offices of informa- 
tion now in ex ce under the Natio: Government, among which offices I 
include the bureau of which I have charge. 


I hope that the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas will not be 
adopted. I should be very glad to see some Department or bureau of 
the Government authorized to collect statistics touching marriage and 
divorce. That may bea matter that legitimately would come under the 
jurisdiction of a bureau of labor, for there is hardly anything touching 
the social state that is not a part of the great labor problem of the day. 
I suppose the Senator wishes, perhaps immediately, a large amount of 
statistics or information as to the conflicting marriage and divorce laws 
of the various States, with reference to such instruction as the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary may need in framing general national laws over a 
subject-matter in regard to which perhaps the National Government has 
very slight jurisdiction. I hope he will not embarrass this bill with 

iage and divorce. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the logical point, it seems to me, in this 
matter, and one that furnishes the reason why the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas should not be adopted, is this: Certainly ‘‘ man- 
ufactures’’ includes the interest of all who are engaged in manufact- 
ures, whether as laborers or as directors of labor, its net results and 
its gross results, and so of ‘‘commerce” and ‘‘agriculture.’’ But the 
principal factor, regarded socially, economically, and in every relation 
that concerns the State, the most important of these, is labor and the 
laborer. That is the active and great influence which creates all the 
others, and which may be affected most directly by legislation, by tax- 
ation and tariffs, and which all the other interests of the State demand 
should be wisely cared for, and the discontents of which should be 
removed if possible. 

Now, whether they are right in their opinion or not, whatever the 
fact may be—and I do not propose here to take either side of the ques- 
tion—it can not be denied that this great interest, the mer, the people 
of this country, ninety-nine one-hundredths of them, believe that the 
legislation of this country has been adverse to them, that it has been 
in the interest of concentrated credit, of great corporations, of wealth, 
and they have a deep-seated feeling that the statistical bureau hereto- 


fore established for the purpose of showing the results of manufactures 
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.and agriculture and commerce are directed in the interest of those 
who control and receive the greater share of the great aggregate results 
.and to the prejudice of labor, and not for the purpose of showing how 
mall a part of the aggregate production falls to the laborers and their 
families. 

Beyond all question the Senate does not need to be told that the his- 
tory of the world has been the aggrandizement of a comparatively small 
number of individuals at the expense of the great body of laborers and 
the poverty and want of the great majority and in the interest of those 
who have special privileges and advantages, and that this Government 
was intended to reverse that condition of things and to promote the 
interest of the individual, of the laborer, of the toiler, of the bread- 
winner, of the mass of the people of the country, both men and women; 
and while leaving ample opportunity for individual accumulation, the 
powers of the Government were to be exercised in the interests of the 
great body of the people, and not for the benefit of a few as against the 
many. 

Now, sir, there has been and is, as my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi has stated, a profound conviction that the statistics gath- 
ered upon the subjects of manufactures, commerce, and agriculture are 
not gathered impartially and exhaustively in the interest of the labor- 
ing people of this country. I think myself that they have been neg- 
dected in respect to the means of accurate information in relation to 
rtheir condition. I believe that the condition of the laboring people 
and their improvement is the great question for the consideration of the 
«statesman in this country as it is becoming in Europe. It is, in what 
way shall we so legislate in the imposition of taxes or the exercise of 
sany other power that the distribution of the proceeds of labor and credit 
or capital, by whatever name you choose to distinguish the other factor, 
shall be so made that the individual shall have an abundance of the 
necessaries and as much of the comforts of life as possible; and as a 
rst step in the direction of knowing how to adjust the taxation of the 
country, of knowing the effect of our revenue system, whether of im- 
posts by direct taxation or of tariff revenue or in whatever shape, is 
‘to know the condition of those who both create chiefly those resources 
of the State and who most largely pay the revenues of the Government. 

These people have asked that the interest of this factor, this con- 
trolling factor in manufactures, in agriculture, in commerce, shall be 
‘investigated by a person specially charged with that duty, and who 
shall be in sympathy with them; and this is the demand of 600,000 
laboring men and women organized in industrial associations, which 
were justly described in a very able argument, one of the ablest that 
has been delivered on economical questions within my knowledge, in the 
other House recently by a distinguished Congressman from New York 

(Mr. Hewrrr], as beneficent in their effects and as promising ter 
good to the laboring people than any other. It is the special point 
they have made that there shall be a bureau specially charged with 
this inquiry and with collecting exhaustive and correct statistics re- 
specting the condition of the laborer, his family, the amount of his 
gross production, his education, the houses he lives in, and his general 
condition in relation to the State and to the various public interests 
with which he is concerned. 

I think the logic of the question is that this is the most important 
interest in the general production of the country. It is the one which 
is most directly and easily affected by oy arg it is the one that has 
been most tly wro in the past history of the world, and it is 
thespecial interest which deserves to be looked at as contradistinguished 
from the gross production of agriculture, or of manufactures, or of com- 
merce, or what is termed wealth. 

It is for that reason that I think we had better pass the bill as it came 
from the House; and if thesu; ions of my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Arkansas, which have always great weight with me, and 
which are no doubt very worthy of consideration, are to be carried into 
effect, let it be done hereafter by an amendment of the statutes. . Let 
those be incorporated with this bureau of labor statistics, which un- 
-questionably should stand first, notonly because they concern the great- 
-est number of the people, but also because they concern the most valu- 
sable and important interest in the country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas because it is an improvement of the bill 
sent us from the House. 

The inguiry made by the Committee on Education and Labor and 
reported to the present session of the Senate touching the condition of 
labor in the country was made upon my motion. I introduced the 
resolution which led to that inquiry, and I feel very much gratified 
that that committee have been able to lay before the country so large 
an amount of valuable information and testimony upon the condition 
of what are called the laboring classes, and also of the manufacturing 
or capital classes. I can not, therefore, be put in the category of op- 
posing anything that really tends to give to the acquirement of better 
information in regard to the condition of the laboring classes; nor can 
it be supposed that I am not fully in sympathy with any legislation 
‘that will give relief to those people. At the same time I do not con- 
cur in the statement made by the Senator from Florida that they are 
the worst abused, the most neglected, and the worst persecuted set of 
people in the United States. 


Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me? I used no 


such language as that. 
Mr. MORGAN. I gathered that as being the drift of the Senator’s 
argument. 


Mr. CALL. Not at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thought the Senator argued that they were a set 
of people who had been greatly abused and greatly neglected. I fail to 
see in the legislation of the United States in all of its past history any 
real discrimination against the laboring classes of this country as labor- 
ing men or as citizens. We have upon our statute-books a tariff which 
I think operates very unjustly against the operatives, those men who 
are employed as laborers by the manufacturers. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the laborers themselves are the men who sustain 
that tariff. Misguided in respect to its effects upon their own pros- 
perity, they are used by the manufacturers constantly at the ballot-box 
for the purpose of sustaining the burdens under which they rest. 
Whether they want to be better informed on that question or not I do 
not know. I think they should be, and I should be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of giving them more full and accurate information as to the op- 
eration of that solitary law upon our statute-book which has any inju- 
rious effect on the laboring classes of this country. In the further de- 
bate of this question I think I might well inquire of every Senator who 
will participate in it to point out any statute of the United States under 
which the laboring are either wronged or neglected, unless it 
may be this tariff legislation. I am not aware of any other. 

There may be a want of information on the part of representatives 
in both Houses as to the condition of the laboring classes in the United 
States, and if so it is the fault of the representatives themselves. Our 
representative system is divided up so that each 150,000 people, or 
about that number, is represented by a separate representative in the 
House chosen by the people, and if they and the Senators in this body 
are really not informed as to the condition of their respective constitu- 
encies the fault is that of the Representative and not of the law. I do 
not believe there is any gross ignorance in either branch of Congress as 
to the actual condition and wants and necessities of the people of this 
country. It may not be information collected and tabulated in form 
so that it can be read by every man; but when you take the te 
information of the two bodies upon the condition of the people they 
represent I believe that it is as extensive and as accurate as the in- 
formation that is possessed by legislators in any country in the world. 
It would be a convenience to political economists and to social econo- 
mists and to writers and speculators upon economic questions to have 
this all collected and tabulated. It is also for the interest and honor 
of the country that the exact condition of all classes in the country 
should be known. I therefore am not opposed to collecting these sta- 
tistics. On the contrary, during the time I have had the honor to serve 
upon the Committee on the Census, which issince its first organization, 
it has been a part of my duty that I have most willingly and cheerfully 
performed to try and assist in the collection of statistics touching every 
economic question in the United States, and the census of 1880, although 
not entirely accurate, still more accurate than any that ever preceded 
it, is a full and complete narrative of the condition of almost every in- 
dustry of any importance in the United States, and of a good many that 
are not of any importance, at least not of any great importance. 

Now, we have a Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Department, pre- 
sided over by an eminent, able statistician, Mr. Nimmo, to whom the 
Senate is constantly in the habit of applying for the purpose of getting 
oneness Ben almost every statistical subject that concerns legisla- 
tionin this body. The main value of a bureau of statistics rests in the 
capacity of the man who has its direction and in his integrity. If you 
have a really able statistician at the head of that bureau, and he is fur- 
nished with a sufficiency of clerical force, means enough to get infor- 
mation, he will acquire, digest,and put before the country in an authentic 
and proper form all the necessary facts to guide us in legislation and to 
guide the country in its investigation of the moral, social, and econom- 
ical conditions in every respect. We have such a bureau and we have 
suchaman. Idonotperceive the necessity of organizing another bureau 
toconduct this business, and I think it would be good public economy to 
place this subject under the control of that bureau, as is proposed to be 
done by the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Some pathetic appeals are made to the Senate in reference to the 
wants and demands of what are called the laboring classes, It is said 
that the Senators upon the Committee on Education and Labor in their 
investigations of this subject through the country have become informed 
pore, by black and white, by people of all classes, South, North, 

t, and West, wherever they were in the course of their investiga- 
tions, that they desire a bureau for the purpose of increasing their hap- 
piness and their prosperity, and for the purpose of giving more empha- 
sis to the facts relating to their condition, whether it be good or whether 
it be bad. I should like to gratify any portion of the people of the 
United States in any desire that they have upon a question of this kind 
or indeed upon any question. At the same time it is the duty of the 
Senate of the United States to consult a sound and wise public policy in 
respect of this as in respect of everything else. I know these 600,000 
laborers have a t many votes to cast at the ballot-box. 

Mr. CALL. I spoke of 600,000 in the labor organizations. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I know that they have a great many votes to cast 
at the ballot-box; they are influential in public affairs, and every Sen- 
ator on this floor and every gentleman in the House of course is anx- 
ious to oblige them. Yes, sir; more than that, even to bow down be- 
fore them. I understand that very well. I am quite as amenable to 
that infirmity perhaps as anybody else in the Senate. At the same 
time an appeal for special legislation ought not to be based upon that 
ground. It ought to be based upon the public necessity or the pub- 
lic usefulness of the measures we propose to enact, and not upon any- 
thing else. If we enlarge the ity and power of the Bureau of 
Statistics, as is proposed by the amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, and if that is not a sufficient enlargement broaden it still more; 
we shall get a very much better system than this bill which is sent to 
us from the House of Representatives. The Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate are not satisfied with this bill. Every Sena- 
tor who has spoken upon the question as yet from that committee has 
expressed some degree of dissatisfaction with this bill, but they ask us 
to pass it, because they say if you put an amendment on it it is not 
likely to get through the House again, and we must pass it just as it 
2 because of the pressure of the necessity of having this separate 

ureau. 

Is that a consultation of the public good, or do we in acting in that 
way andin taking such positions as that in reference to this bill con- 
sult a mere clamor or a mere demand of a certain class of the people of 
the country? If we give them Mr. Nimmo as the head of the bureau, 
and a sufficient number of clerks tocarry on the work, and enlarge the 
scope of his inquiries so as to get all the information that is necessary 
for legislation and for public instruction upon these questions, is not 
that enough? Must we, merely because it is requested, create new 
offices, appropriate $30,000 or $40,000 a year for the paying of a new 
set of bureau officers to do the work that Mr. Nimmo is doing, with 
some additions to it mentioned in this bill, and those additionsofa very 
questionable character so far as their utility is concerned ? 

When I looked at this bill as it came from the House—for the com- 
mittee have not changed a word in it—the first question that occurred 
to my mind was, what is the meaning of a bureau of labor statistics ? 
What is the meaning of this phrase? 

The commissioner shall acquire all useful information upon the subject of 
labor, its relations to capital, and the means of promoting the material, social, 
intellectual, and moral prosperity of the laboring men and women, 

How far is that intended by the committee or by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to extend? This bill comes to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and we must construe its meaning, and if we are not sure 
that it has the very meaning we wish to impart to it by our votes, then 
we must amend it so as to have it conform to the sense of the Senate 
in all of its definitions. Now, I ask how broad is that question which 
seems to include all human toil? I inquired of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. He said it included the negroes of the South, it included the 
Indians in the Territories; by express terms it includes the Chinese; it 
includes the agriculturists; it includes all people who earn their living 
by labor. The Senator from Florida takes the same view of the ques- 
tion, and I suppose there is no doubt now that as the committee con- 
strue the bill, and as it probably will be construed by the officers of 
this Government when it comes to be executed, this bill includes all 
men and all women in the United States who earn their living by what 
we call labor. 

Mr. President, that is a very broad grasp of this question, and as I 
think I can show clearly, a very unn one. There is a large 
portion of the people of the State of Alabama, and I know it is so ina 
great many of the States, perhaps all of the agricultural States, who 
own tracts of land and reside upon them. They are farmers, and they 
and their wives and children contribute by their labor to the support 
of the family by the cultivation of the farm and the accumulation of 
profits, the increase of property, and all that belongs to a laboring com- 
munity. 

This bill requires that— 

The commissioner shall acquire all useful information upon the subject of 
labor, its relations to capital, and the means of promoting the material, social, 
intellectual, and moral prosperity of the laboring men and women. 

This commissioner I suppose will send his emissaries, his agents, into 
my State among the people who live in the hill country, the white peo- 
ple who own the land and work it themselves, and who would not 
allow a negro to come within sight of a fence if they could help it. 
Not only are they not colaborers, they are not associates with them; 
they are nothing more than the inhabitants of the same country upon 
terms of ordinary friendship between the races. Your commissioner’s 
employé goes to one of these families and says to the head of it, ‘‘You 
are a laborer; you own this land, it is true; but you toil upon it, you 
raise your crops from year to year, you support and educate your chil- 
dren; I want to make an inquiry of you for the purpose of making a 
report to the Senate of the United States or to the commissioner of 
labor as to the social, intellectual, and moral prosperity of these labor- 
ing people upon your plantation; I want to know something about the 
moral prosperity of your wifeand your daughter and your son-in-law 
and all the people who labor with you on your farm. The Congress of 
the United States, having nothing better to do, and no better use to 


apply the money of the people of the United States to, have taxed you 
along with the other people to the extent of $40,000 a year in order 
that I might be employed at a rate not fixed by law, but at such rate 
as the commissioner shall prescribe, to come to your homestead and 
make an inquiry of you. It is a civil, a polite inquiry, and as I am a 
sort of censustaker here I must enforce the rule upon you; and I want 
to know now the moral condition of your wife, this laboring lady, and 
of your daughter; and I want to know your condition as to material 
prosperity, and I want to know your social condition. I want to know 
whether you are in the habit of recognizing as equals the colored people 
that live in your neighborhood; I want to inquire whether it is in 
accordance with your views of social duty that you should associate 
with every person that you meet, What is the rule of social inter- 
course between you and your neighbor? What do you do if a colored 
man or colored woman wants to come and sit down at your table and 
the like? That is part of my duty to make this inquiry about you 
because you are a laboring man or a laboring woman, and I want to 
know your social condition.’’ And the Senate of the United States it 
appears is to send out with the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Education and Labor an inquiry of 
that kind throughout this land ! 

Mr. President, I would not answer upon the proposition whether 
‘‘ the shotgun policy ’’ would not actually be repeated, as it has been 
alleged that it obtained in some places in the country, when these 
men go out to make such impertinent inquiries as these about the 
laboring people of the country, and I can not vote for a bill which au- 
thorizes an officer or emissary of the United States Government to go 
to one of these homesteads and make such an inquiry as that. It is 
enough to inquire as to the material welfare of the people and let their 
RERI affairs alone. 

Now, Mr. President, in the haste to get this bill through and to 
accommodate this class of urgent demanders for a new bureau and large 
appropriations for the expenditure of money unnecessarily, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and the House of Representatives have 
neglected to take a view of the question which ought to be put into the 
bill; that is to say, that the inquiry should be limited to those people 
who are wage-laborers. 

Reference was made to a speech madeé by a gentleman from New York 
in the House of Representatives. It was a very able and instructive 
speech. I think that it would instruct almost any man in the United 
States to read the speech of Mr. HEWITT, of New York, on the ques- 
tion of labor in the United States and its relations to capital, and he 
spoke of a great statistician of England who had brought into a com- 
pact form exact statistical information in regard to the labor and the 
laboring classes and the capitalists of Great Britain. Upon what topic 
did he treat, to what point did he direct his inquiries but to hired 
labor, to wage labor? But that is not the limit of investigation pro- 
vided for inthis bill. The committee, in their earnest desire to accom- 
modate the pressing demands of the people, who say they want infor- 
mation on this subject, have neglected entirely to draw the line of 
demarkation between the man who works for himself upon his own 
plantation and in his own workshop, his blacksmith-shop, or his wheel- 
wright-shop, or whatever it may be (and there are thousands of such), 
and the employé, the hired laborer, who works for him upon wages. 

Mr. MAXEY. Allow me to suggest that the number of men neces- 
sary to acquire all the information in America called for by this bill 
would be very great. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isuppose it would take as large an army as Gen- 
eral Grant commanded at the time of the surrender to acquire all the 
information sought in this bill. I have not a doubt it would to get it 
all together in any reasonable time. 

The committee, I repeat, have totally neglected to address this bill 
to the subject they ought to have inquired about. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator pleases, it may be that he is correct in 
his statement, but in some eight or ten of the States of this Union 
they have established bureaus of labor statistics, and he will find that 
the phraseology of the statutes which they have adopted is quite as 
general as that which is contained in this bill. He will not find much 
to criticise in the terms of this bill unless his criticism shall extend to 
the enactments of the entire country. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire if those 
eight or ten States have succeeded pretty well in their work. Is it 
satisfactory? : 

Mr. BLAIR. Some of them have just established their bureaus in 
the last year, three or fourof them. TheState of Massachusetts, whose 
bureau has been in operation since 1864, if I remember, has certainly 
accumulated a vast amount of very useful information, and it hasdone 
so under a law which ismuch more general and indirect in its provisions 
than this very minute and specific bill which the House of Representa- 
tives has sent to us. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. President, it would be a very interesting 
inquiry why we should supplement the work of Massachusetts, which 
doubtless has been well done, with work to be done by the Congress of 
the United States. We find that as many as ten States—I believe that 
ten were mentioned to-day—have these bureaus of statistics, and I re- 
member that the Senator mentioned one State that had given up the 
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system; I suppose because that State did not find go enough in it to 
justify the expenditure. That was the State of Connecticut, if I am 
not incorrect in my recollection of his statement. If these States have 
been so successful in the establishment of these bureaus to acquire this 
identical information, let me ask why that is not satisfactory to the 
laboring men in those States? 

The Senator from Florida, I believe it was, or the Senator from 
Mississippi, informed us that the great demand for this bureau of labor 
statistics came from the North and the Northeast, right from the very 
country where these States have established these bureaus, and where 
they have acquired all the information that is necessary to a perfect 
understanding of the social, moral, industrial, material, and I suppose 
religious condition of their people. That being so, I can not under- 
stand why it is that the Senate of the United States should be e 
in the establishment of an additional bureau merely for the purpose of 
repeating or supplementing the work done by these States. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would suggest to the Senator to consider in connec- 
tion with the suggestion he is now making the fact that notwithstand- 
ing in every State there are bureaus of education and superintendents 
of public instruction, the United States for many years has found a 
Bureau of Education very serviceable; and nowhere, from no source, 
is the Bureau of Education so strongly supported and so profoundly ap- 
preciated as from the educational bureaus and superintendents of the 
various States. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New Hampshire brought in his 
great bill, and I concede that it is a great bill because it has made a 
great fuss in the world, to educate the people of the United States through 
an act of Congress. He was parti ly careful, and so were the Sen- 
ators on this side who voted with him, to exclude the Government of 
the United States from having anything to do with this education be- 
yond merely furnishing themoney. That wasall. Now, following = 
the same line of argumentation and the same line of policy, I woul 
suggest to the honorable Senator, if he finds any States in the Union 
who are too poor to establish and maintain bureaus for statistical infor- 
mation, that he would grant a subvention to those States in order to 
enable them, as he did in the matter of education, to go on and perfect 
their system. 

Mr. BLAIR. I certainly will assure the Senator of my ardent sup- 
port of any such bill. If there is any State in the Union that finds it 
difficult to support its bureau of labor statistics, I think that the United 
States should assist it in doing it or should assume the work of collect- 
ing the information and its diffusion for itself. The probability is that 
the bureau of statistics of labor which it is proposed to establish here, 
if it is well supported, has plenty of funds, has ample scope, will be 
able to collect all the necessary information and to diffuse it without 
embarrassing the States which are without these bureaus at the present 
time or supporting those of theirown. That may be so. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam aware that the Senator from New Hampshire 
thinks that it is the highest duty of statesmanship in this country to 
wet-nurse the States. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator hardly needs to reply to his own argu- 
ment by a sneer. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe the States are able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the Senator is hardly pursuing a line of argu- 
mentation consistent with the Senatorial character to reply by a sneer 
to an absolute and palpable controversion of his argument. The Sen- 
ator must be more obtuse than we have found him—altogether more ob- 
tuse than we have found him—if he does not see that his analogies are far- 
fetched, and that his argumentis pretty thoroughly replied to by thesug- 
gestion of the existence of the Bureau of National Education. And so far 
as the education bill is concerned the Senator understands that it is 
based upon a supposed inability on the part of many States to maintain 
the necessary common-school system for a short period of time for the 
education of their people, and therefore that aid comes from the Na- 
tional Government. That is in no wise analogous to the ground upon 
which we place the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido notsay it of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
but I can not speak in terms of proper respect, I believe, of that dis- 
position to pry into the affairs of the people of the States of this Union 
which I find in vogue in some parts of the Senate Chamber, to force 
upon them views that are entertained here of what should be done by 
the people of the States to foree upon them systems of education, sys- 
tems of morality, systems of personal habits in respect of temperance 
and things of that kind, or of any sort, that may enter into the mind 
of a Senator which may induce him to suppose that he has the capacity 
by his vote and his legislative power to better the moral, and mental, 
and material condition of all the communities in this ‘great country. 
That, sir, would be a herculean task for the greatest of intellects and 
the most experienced of statesmen. But those who know least of what 
other people are doing fancy always that they have the greatest power 
to correct the evils in their midst; and hence we find them springing up 
with new nostrums in politics for the purpose of making all others in 
the world better than they suppose them to be, for the purpose of try- 
ing to drill into them their ideas of morality and economy and pro- 


priety of conduct, and who are not satisfied with any class of any com- 
munity in the world unless they can feel that they have been molded 
under their touch and formed exactly according to their wish. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has signalized himself, distin- 
guished himself in this effort to impress his personal views of universal 
improvement upon the people of the United States at large, and he has 
found sufficient support in the Senate of the United States, not to ena- 
ble him to teach the children in the different States according to his 
method, but to enable him to come upon the Treasury of the United 
States to get money for the purpose of enabling the people, as he says, to 
educate themselves and to educate their own children. That is what 
I call wet-nursing the people of the States, and the Senator from New 
Hampshire is the head nurse in this department of intervention with 
affairs local and peculiar to the States themselves and to the different 
communities in this country. It may greatly redound to his honor 
and credit in time tocome, but Ithink I can very well understand how 
the people of the United States will after a while arouse themselves to 
a proper comprehension of the idea that they are at least self-governing 
and self-controlling and self-educating. 

This bill, as it is framed, is all of a piece with the other legislation 
upon like subjects. The object of it is to make inquiries broadcast in 
society among all classes of peoplein respect to their condition in every 
particular, not omitting their personal habits, their morals, their food 
and clothing, their social feelings and sentiments, their health, and their 
intelligence. 

Letters have been read here for the purpose of informing the United 
States Senate as to what is its duty in legislating upon questions of 
morality and labor and propriety of conduct, and matters of that kind. 
These letters may be very instructive, but I would rather take the ex- 
perience of any Senator in this body, I would rather take his informa- 
tion and his advice upon these questions, than the testimony of any 
number of letter-writers, especially when the letters come from those 
people who are all the time employing themselves with looking into 
other people’s affairs, persons who are never happy unless they are pry- - 
ing into somebody’s business, and who will stop at nothing in the world 
in order to find out what other people are doing, or thinking of, or 
caring for. 

Prurient eagerness to invade the sanctity of home and family, that 
they may find something to gratify a depraved desire to open up the 
infirmities or misfortunes of other people, is a too common vice. 

This inquisition (for it is intended to be nothing else) into the con- 
dition of all the laboring classes of this country reaches into the very 
sanctity of the homes of the land, and a man is liable to have himself 
called by name and the statistics of his family condition published to 
the world, whether creditable or discreditable to him, under the license 
and authority of Congress; that, too, sir, without respect to the ques- 
tion whether he has hired himself to another man or has been compelled 
to do it from necessity, or whether he is the master of his own domain 
and the controller of his own household. 

The scope of the inquiry provided in this bill includes social and do- 
mestic matters that are not necessary to be known in order to enable 
us to legislate wisely for the people. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator yields the floor, I move that the 
Senate now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield 
to the Senator from Indiana ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1884. 


The House metat 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. JOHN 
S. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KEIFER. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports. 

Mr. KEIFER. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hopethat will be done. Wedesireto go on with 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

The question being taken on Mr. KEIFER’s motion, the morning hour 
was dispensed with (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


CONTESTED ELECTION—ENGLISH VS. PEELLE. 


Mr. CONVERSE. Idesire to make a privileged report. I present 
the report of the Committee on Elections in the contested-election case 
of English vs. Peelle, seventh Congressional district of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution, will be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Resol That Stanton J. Peelle was not elected a member of the Forty-eighth 
Congress from the seventh Congressional district of Indiana, and is not entitled 


to the seat he now holds, 
lish was duly elected a member of the Forty- 


Resolved, That William E, 
eighth Congress from the seventh Congressional district of Indiana, and is en- 


titled to his seat. 

Mr. CONVERSE. The minority desire also to present their views. 
I ask that they may be printed with the majority report. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I desire also to give notice that I will call up 
this case on Tuesday of next week. 


CONTESTED ELECTION—WALLACE VS. M’KINLEY. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I desire to submit a privileged rt 
from the Committee on Elections in the contested-election case of Wal- 
lace vs. McKinley, eighteenth Congressional district of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The resolutions will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ree That William McKinley, jr., was not elected a member of the Forty- 
cig mi 


and is not entitled to a seat in this House. 
t Jonathan H. Wallace was elected a member of the Forty-cighth 
Congress, and is entitled to a seat in this House, 
The SPEAKER. The report will be printed and laid over. 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
RANNEY ], who is not in his seat, desires to submit a minority report. 
The SP ER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will be permitted to t the views of the minority, and 
they will be printed with the report of the majority. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
EDMUND WOLFE. 


` Mr. WELLER, in pursuance of leave previously given by the House, 
submitted views of the minority of the Committee on War Claims on the 
bill (H. R. 735) for the relief of Edmund Wolfe; which were ordered to 
be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of gag | general appropriation bills. What bill 
does the committee indicate for consideration at this time? 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURNES. I call up for consideration at this time the bill (H. 
R. 6770) making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes; and I ask unanimous consent that the first and formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNES. I beg ission this morning, Mr. Chairman, to 
digress for a moment from the bill under consideration. 

On the 17th day of January last I had the honor of introducing into 
the House of Representatives the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be, and is hereby, requested 
to report to the House a schedule containing as near as may be practicable all 
the items, articles, and commodities now subject to tariff duties which in its 
judgment are necessities or common comforts in the daily life and labor of the 
people of this suoni to the end that all such items, articles, and commodities 
may be freed from all taxation or bounty not absolutely required to preserve 
the public credit of the United States. 


The resolution was read and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Whatever consideration that committee may have given it, itis 
gratifying to know that the bill and schedules reported freed from all 
taxation or bounty several commodities now subject to duties which are 
necessities or common comforts in the daily life and labor of the people 
of this country, and that many hundreds of other items, articles, or 
commodities of like character were freed from taxation and bounty to 
the extent of one-fifth of the present tariff duties. If my constituents 
did not see in this bill all the reduction or relief they desired, they 
will at least accept the rejected work of the able and distinguished 

` committee as a good inning and an honest endeavor. 

But it is not the tariff that we are called upon to consider to-day. 
We are out of that realm. We have passed beyond, while it slumbers. 
The music of war-tax reduction, horizontal or discriminating, has 
ceased. If not the taxes, the war-paint of the chieftains is off. The 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife lie buried side by side with the car- 
hook. ‘The bright face of business in this House is unveiled and re- 


splendent, and every one feels himself wiser and better and more fra- 
ternal and loving because of our late seeming differences upon a great 
political and economic question. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you that the consular and diplomatic 
appropriation bill, now under consideration, is devoid of politics, It 
involves only business propositions, relating to the diplomatic and con- 
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sular service of the Government, similar in most respects to like propo- 
sitions coming up for almost daily consideration and determination in 
every business organization and interest in this country. Once in each 
year the wholesale merchants deliberate and determine where they shall 
send their ministers and consuls, whom they will appoint, and at what 
salaries. The railroads, telegraphs, manufacturers, newspapers, and 
business men of every degree establish their legations and consulates, 
and regulate the salaries to be paid. 

Unfortunately, this House has no voice in the establishment of lega- 
tions or consulates, nor in the appointment of ministers or consuls. 
The President, with the other branch of Co in secret session, make 
and unmake ministers and consuls at pleasure. The House is never 
consulted. The Senate is supreme. When, as it sometimes happens, 
the President and the Senate are thoroughly in accord, no political 
brother, however battered or worn, is a consular or diplomatic impossi- 
bility. Every pretense of a government affords an excuse for an envoy 
extraordinary or secretary of legation, and (unless the court language 
is English) an interpreter. Favorites when appointed, large salaries 
are demanded; these are followed by large ‘* contingent expenses.” 
Every town or village offers aa excuse for the appointment of a consul, 
with salary and extra allowances for clerk-hire, rent of office, and time 
“ awaiting instructions.” 

When once in office we all know their personal and political friends 
can not turn them out hungry upon the cold world, and will not so 
long as there is the semblance bar a in any other course. Nor 
is it to be expected that there will be any equalization of salaries un- 
less they are equalized by bringing up the salaries of the properly paid 
to those of the overpaid, rather than by reducing the salaries of the 
overpaid to a relative equality with the properly paid. There is but 
one way of correcting abuses in this service. The House, denied a 
voice in the sppolo iment and qualification of consular and diplomatic 
officers, can only speak through its appropriation bill. Fortunately, 
when the fathers of the Constitution gave this exclusive power to the 
President and Senate they gave the House the power to appropriate 
money in accordance with its independent judgment. Your commit- 
tee, after months of patient and laborious investigation and inquiry, 
have submitted their conscientious work for your action. It remains 
to be seen how far the majority will accept the advice and suggestions 
made in the bill or how much it will yield in advance to the dominat- 
ing power over our consular and diplomatic service. 

Diplomatic representatives are: First, envoys extraordinary and min- 
isters plenipotentiary; second, ministers resident; third, ministers resi- 
dent and consuls-general; fourth, chargés d’affaires. Under these four 
heads all our diplomatic servants proper are classified. 

For sixty-five years after the establishment of this Government no 
representative of it at any foreign court received a greater salary than 
$9,000 per annum. During this period, I need scarcely say, and for 
this salary many of the ablest statesmen and most accomplished dip- 
lomates that this great country has ever produced represented it at the 
courts of Europe. They did not go to write books for sale, nor to seek 
rectorships in institutions of learning, nor to pander to the pride or 
“t prejudices of the personnel of the governments to which they were ac- 
credited,” but to represent the people of the Republic in plain repub- 
lican simplicity, frankly and plainly demanding every right to which 
their country was entitled, and firmly and proudly protesting against 
every wrong attempted against it. 

Now we have no envoy extraordinary at a less salary than $10,000, 
and four as high as $17,500 per annum. When to these salaries you 
add the cost of secretaries, the ‘contingent expenses” allowed them, 
and, in some cases, interpreters and other attachments, you find that 
the average cost of the first-class missions is over $25,000 per annum, 
with the second and third class increased proportionately. 

In the consular service are, first, consuls-general, with salaries rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $6,000 per annum; second, consuls classified into 
seven classes, with salaries at $6,000, $5,000, $4,000, $3,500, $3,000. 
$2,500, $2,000, $1,500, and $1,000; third, consuls and commerci 
agents who receive no salary, but are allowed to keep the fees collected 
by them under certain restrictions, 

It is worthy of observation that a consul who receives asalary of $1,000 
is allowed to conduct and carry on any kind of business in which he 
may desire to engage, while he who receives a salary above that sum 
is prohibited from engaging in any kind of business. 

With these general observations I will proceed to state specifically 
the changes in salaries made by this bill. 

Of the envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary in theserv- 
ice of the United States, or authorized by any law, every one is pro- 
vided for, and the bill appropriates the full amounts estimated by the- 
honorable Secretary of State, with the oring Ben tet wrt The sal- 
aries of the ministers at Vienna and Rome are fixed at $10,000 each. 
This is a reduction of $2,000 from the salaries appropriated for the cur- 
rent year. 

The salaries of the ministers to Chili and Peru are not reduced, but 
these representatives are accredited, respectively, as chargé d’affaires to- 
Bolivia and Ecuador. 

The salary of the minister to the United States of Colombia is in- 
creased beyond the current law to $10,000, in a proper effort to equal— 
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ize the salaries of the several missions in the South and Central Amer- 
ican States. 

Of all our ministers resident not a salary is touched, changed, or 
reduced. To four of them and no more the function, powers, and du- 
ties of a consul-general are added. Two missions of this class have 
been abandoned, namely: Bolivia and Roumania, Greece and Servia. 

The salary of the chargé d’affaires to Paraguay and Uruguay is ap- 
propriated without reduction or change. 

Of the salaries of secretaries of legation, no change is made, except 
in Austria, Japan, China, Spain, and Central American States. The 
first is olid tweak $1,800 to $1,500; the second from $2,500 to $1,800, 
and the third from $3,000 to $1,800. Spain is increased from $1,200 to 
$1,800, and the Central American States from $1,000 to $1,500. 

In addition to the above, the bill appropriates for four new secreta- 
ries of legation, at $1,500 each, giving one to each of the following le- 
gations: In Chili, Italy, Peru, and United States of Colombia. 

Second secretaries of legation are provided for at London, Paris, and 
Berlin at $1,800 nee a reduction of $200 from each, while second sec- 
retaries for China an Japan are added at a salary of $1,800 each. 

Interpreters to legations in Japan, China, and Turkey are allowed at 
a salary for each of $2,500. This simply reduces China. and Turkey 
to the same rate provided by current law for Japan. 

In the consulates-general only the following changes have been made: 
Melbourne, from $4,500 to $4,000; Montreal, from $4,000 to $3,000; 
Saint Petersburg, from $3,000 to $2,000; Constantinople, from $3,500 
to $2,000; Rome, from $3,500 to $2,000; Vienna, from $3,500 to $3,000; 
Halitax, from $3,000 to $2,000. 

The following new consulates-general have been appropriated for: 
Panama, Bucharest; the former at $4,000 and the latter at $3,000. 

The consulates-general at Cairo and Madrid have been abandoned 


or dropped. u 


In this bill the following consulates have been dropped: Honolulu, 
$4,000; Apia, $3,000; Brussels, $2,500; Coaticook, $2,000; Port Louis, 

,000; Tangier, $2,000; Mahé, $1,500; Copenhagen, $1,500; Malta, 
$1,500; Gaspé Basin, $1,000; Sabanilla, $1,000; Stettin, $1,000; Mo- 
zambique, $1,000; commercial rm, gid at St. Paul de Loando, $1,000; 
commercial agency at Levuka, $1,000; commercial agency at Gaboon, 
$1,000; commercial agency at San Juan del Norte, $1,000. 

The following reductions have been made in the appropriations for 
consulates: At Foochow, salary reduced from $3,500 to $3,000; Han- 
kow, from $3,500 to 3,000; Tien-Tsin, from $3,500 to $3,000; Chin- 
Kiang, from $3,500 to $3,000; Ningpo, from $3,500 to $3,000; Callao, 
from $3,500 to $2,500; Santiago de Cuba, from $2,500 to $2,000; Cork, 
from $2,000 to $1,500; Odessa, from $2,000 to $1,500; Tamatave, from 
$2,000 to $1,500; Beirut, from $2,000 to $1,500; Hamilton, from $2,000 
to $1,500; Bristol, from $1,500 to $1,000; Gibraltar, from $1,500 to 
$1,000; St. Helena, from $1,500 to $1,000; Port Stanley, from $1,500 to 
$1,000; Clifton, from $1,500 to $1,000; Pictou, from $1,500 to $1,000; 
Goderich, trom $1,500 to $1,000; Southampton, from $1,500 to $1,000; 
Ceylon, from $1,500 to $1,000; Antigua, from $1,500 to $1,000; St. 
Stephen’s, from $1,500 to $1,000; Nice, from $1,500 to $1,000; Barce- 
lona, from $1,500 to $1,000; Fayal, from $1,500 to $1,000; Funchal, 
from $1,500 to $1,000; Jerusalem, from $1,500 to $1,000. 

The salaries for the following consulates have been increased, and 
new consulates authorized, with salaries as follows: Hong Kong, in- 
creased from $4,000 to $5,000; Athens, new, $2,500; la Grande, 
new, $2,000; La Paz, new, $2,000; Cairo, new, $2,000; Paso del Norte, 
new, $1,500; Tegucigalpa, new, $1,500; Santiago de Guatemala, new, 
$1,500; San José, new, $1,500; Managua, new, $1,500; San Salvador, 
new, $1,500; Asuncion, new, $1,500; Ghent, new, $1,000. 

Having now presented to the committee a plain and reliable state- 
ment of every change made in the salaries of envoys, ministers, and con- 
suls, I suppose it will be deemed more appropriate to withhold the dis- 
cussion of the remaining specific items of appropriation until the bill is 
read by sections. For a like reason it will not be expected or desired 
that I should give now the reasons that influenced the committee to 
make the changes I have just enumerated. 

Declaring the entire absence of all political or partisan prejudices and 
ofevery element of desire for mere party advantage, the committee have 
a right to expect that the honorable gentlemen who support the esti- 
mates as they came from the Department of State will meet them on 
plain business propositions, with the practical fairness of business men 
intent on justice as well to the people who supply our revenues as to 
the officials who expend them. 

It no doubt occurred to the fathers of the Constitution that the time 
might come when the President and the Senate would be in political 
accord, and unable by reason of fraternal obligations to dislodge from 
sinecure positions unnecessary or cumulative officialsoremployés. Hence 
the power given to the House in the regulation of the salaries of such 
officials. If the President find himself unable or if he be unwilling 
to remove from the service an unfaithful minister or consul, or if the 
State Department, by favoritism to one and injustice to another, de- 
moralize the foreign service, the House will and ought to interpose its 
prerogatives, and by withdrawing the salaries compel the discharge of 
worthless or incompetent men. 
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In general, I am authorized to say that if the Committee on Appro- 
priations have sought to be economical, as was their bounden duty, 
they have avoided parsimony. If they have frowned upon the negli- 
gent and unfaithful public servant, they have encouraged the efficient 
and rewarded the honest. Where they have decreased expenses or re- 
duced salaries they found good reason for their action. Where they 
have increased salaries or allowance for expenses they anticipate no 
criticism or objection on the part of the Department. 

Many of the most experienced and able statesmen of the House have 
expressed opinions in favor of the abolition of our entire system of 
diplomatic representation at foreign courts, and if we are to accept as 
true the statements of the honorable Secretary of State in regard to the 
duties of a minister, then the sooner it is done the better. 

In his letter to the President, transmitted by the latter immediately 
after this bill was reported to the House, the Secretary says: 

But there can be no frankness or confidence without acquaintance, and ac- 
quaintance is only to be gained by association with those who control the public 
business; these minuter must seek in that rank of life in which they move. 
Having earned the trust and respect of those with whom he must o! lly as- 
sociate, heis pre to fulfill hisduty to his Government by studying the sensi- 
bilities, the prejudices, the form of government, and the personnel of the ad- 
ministration of the country in which he officially resides, 

Is it possible that there can be no frankness with a stranger? Must 
we conceal the truth from our neighbor until we get acquainted with 
him and have studied his sensibilities and prejudices? But, giving the 
observation a national application, must this great Republic withhold 
frankness and confidence from any other government until some min- 
ister has earned the trust and respect of those who administer it and 
studied ‘‘the sensibilities and prejudices of the personnel of the ad- 
ministration?’ No reliance is placed in the power, the greatness, or 
the glory of our country or its flag; no reliance in frankness or plain 
speech; none in the absolute justice of our demands—and we should 
make no others. The reliance is upon the minister, upon his ability to 


study aright ‘‘ the sensibilities and prejudices of the personnel of thead- ` 


ministration.’? Through thesenses and the prejudices of men in author- 
ity, our minister, by subtle artfulness in association, is expected to 
secure the rights of the great Republic of the earth! 

So when great public rights are at stake, when the lives and the 
property of our citizens are in peril abroad, as was the case in England 
last winter, our minister must not throw into the scale the power or 
renown of the American name, nor the simple power of pets | 
justice, and truth, but he must depend upon his powers of persona 
blandishment and his understanding of the tastes and prejudices of the 
personnel of the government to which he is accredited. No wonder 
now that our national demands have been laughed at and despised! No, 
wonder that the lives of American citizens and soldiers have been hur- 
riedly and contemptuously sacrificed by foreign powers in defiance of 
our respectful but feeble protests. The minister had not ministered. 
successfully to the sensibilities nor aptly studied ‘‘ the prejudices of 
the personnel of the government.” The poor victims of foreign hate 
and tyranny in their last dread moment of trial and death fondly sup- 
posed that the flag of the Union had been powerless to save them, when 
in fact its influence had not been invoked nor its power interposed. 

In another place the Secretary, in his letter to the President, says: 

Diplomatic and consular representatives are sent abroad primarily for the 
advantage of the United States, although the element of courtesy and inter- 
national friendship should not be Gvertnckced. This being so, a wise policy 
would seem to dictate, unless some question of principle is involved, a regard 
to the sensibilities, traditions, or prejudices of the people among whom they are 
to live and whose good will it is important to secure. This boos argument 
against the union of the two functions of diplomatic and consular officers, as 
such an arrangement is looked upon with disfavor by many governments, and 
by some is regarded, whether properly or not, as evincing a lack of esteem. 

Again: 

The two offices are incompatible. They are as differentas the two professions 
of law and medicine. 


Here we have the suggestion of the State Department that this House 
must have regard to the sensibilities, the traditions, and prejudices of 
the people among whom the minister lives. Before, only the minister 
was to minister to the senses, passions, and prejudices of the personnel 
of the government, but here we are advised that we, the representa- 
tives of the people, should shape our legislation ‘‘ with regard to the 
traditions, sensibilities, and prejudices of the people among whom our 
ministers live.” The tastes and prejudices of the petty provinces of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa must have legislative as well as diplomatic 
recognition! The diplomatic and consular function must not be lodged 
in the same person, because of the high-born prejudices of an effete or 
crumbling dynasty. The tradesman engaged in commercial pursuits, 
the consul, companion of our business men, must not be allowed by 
our law to lay under the sensitive nose of a petty prince a message 
from the State Department of this great Government. 

The suggestion is an insult and an outrage. It would have us say to 
foreign governments, we recognize in our legislation and respect your 
prejudices against men who labor in any commercial or business pur- 
suit. We will not send into your delicate presence a minister who is 
tainted by a consular obligation to his Government, but will establish 
ame in our diplomatic service against the very genius of our republican 

itutions. 
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But there is another answer to the present position of the Secretary 
against the union of the diplomatic and consular function in the same 
person. It ought to be conclusive. The joining of the two functions 
under the title of minister resident and consul-general has been sane- 
tioned by long-established precedents, and followed by every Repub- 
lican administration since 1860. 

But that is not all. Secretary Frelinghuysen himself, in his annual 
report of estimates made to this Congress for us, recommended the 
union of the diplomatic and consular functions in the same person. 
With only four exceptions he recommended every one of the ministers 
resident and consuls-general named in the bill. Let me call your at- 
tentionto Executive Document No. 5, Rabe Niro Congress, page 207. 
This is the recommendation of the State Department upon "which the 
bill is based. See now, while I read, the difference between the official 
recommendation of the’ Secretary at the beginning of this session of 
Congress and his latter-day utterances to the President after he had 
read the bill of the committee: ‘‘ Minister resident and consul-gen- 
eral to Bolivia. Ministers resident and consuls-general to Liberia, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, Siam, Persia, Hayti. ” But this is 
not all: “Minister resident and consuls-general to Roumania, Servia, 


and Greece.’’ 

Here I leave the honorable Secretary on this rtant proposition. 
He is in antagonism to himself. It is his rai. hurriedly hurled 
into this House through the President, versus his official recommen- 
dations in pursuance of law. He has united the two professions of 


law and medicine in the same person. He has practiced both on this 
House. 
Tt was su, to the committee by gentlemen eminent in states- 


manship and diplomacy, and whose opinions were fortified by exten- 
sive foreign travel and observation, that the great majority of our 
foreign missions ought to be abolished entirely. Austria and Italy 
were especially named as countries with which it was worse than use- 
less to maintain other than consular relations. We have no possible 
interests there needing diplomatic attention. No claims are pending 
needing argument or the personal efforts of a minister to reach the 
senses or ‘‘ study the prejudices of the personnel of the government.” 
In the event of revolution or dismemberment we seek no territorial 
aggrandizement, no harbor of refuge or expansion; no entangling alli- 
ance with any departing or coming government. 

Although our export trade with each country is decreasing, and so 
many good reasons exist for abandoning diplomatic representation at 
Vienna and Rome, the committee have continued the appropriations 
for the service. Complaint has been made that $10,000 per annum is 
not enough for the payment of the envoys to these two courts. It is 
the same salary paid to a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is $2,000 more than the salary of the Secretary of State or 
any other Cabinet officer. But it will be urged that these ministers 
have to entertain guests and give expensivedinners. Are judgesof the 
ae me Court and members of the Cabinet exempt from the pleasures 

expenses of hospitality? It is claimed that ministers have to ex- 
tend expensive courtesies to Americans traveling in Austria and Italy. 
Why? Is not courtesy voluntary and reciprocal? And why should 
the many at home be taxed for the social pleasures of the few traveling 
abroad? After all, do not $10,000 make a very respectable salary? It 
is double the pay of each Senator and member of Congress, and is ac- 
companied by the allowance of several thousand dollars more for con- 
tingent expenses and the like. 

Sir, I am well aware of the disadvantage under which any member 
labors who attempts to curtail the unreasonable expenditures of a De- 
partment that can interpose against every reform the social influence 
of productive courtesy, the personal influences of personal friends, and 
the courtly blandishments of a pered life; but justice and duty to 
our confiding constituencies require that, at whatever personal sacrifices, 
we should make an honest effort to reform abuses in the public service 
and Mey appropriations and expenses within the bounds of democratic 


sim 
Here th the hammer fell. ] 
fre CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the Committee of the Whole will 
give me its attention I hope not to occupy more than twenty or twenty- 

ve minutes. I shall confine myself to the bill before the committee, 
endeavoring to explain its provisions; and I think the committee can 
profitably give me its attention for the reason that no man in this House 
who has not sat down and given at least a day’s consideration to this 
bill by close comparison with the law and with previous bills can tell 
anything about it. 

I have listened with interest to my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES], but I have been surprised to 
find that he occupied his hour in ing in the main about the least 
material matters in the bill, while on the most material matters, in regard 
to which in my judgment the Committee on Appropriations has in 
proposing this bill been guilty of sins both of omission and commission, 

e has been substantially silent. 

Now, coming at once to the bill, I have abstracted the same, and 
ask the attention of the committee while I make a comparison of the 
service under existing appropriations made by the last Congress and 


what it will be under this bill if enacted into law. I hold in my hand 
a tabular statement as follows: 


For service— 
“ae el Se 
Items of appropriation. 23 3 
. aT 3 
= 
= > 
so | Eg 
ə < 
ears foreign intercourse and missions abroad $85, 000 $15, 500 
d'affaires and diplomatic officers abroad . 20,000 a) 
es to consular officers not citizens......... 10, 000 {a} 
Clerks of consulates ............cc. cccceceeeee 66, 500 37,000 
For interpreters..,...........:.<sceses+ 19,000 5,000 
vce nha rent for consulates 110, 000 84,000 
nses of prisons and ners. 600 
Relief of American Soren st Scone 000 a 000 
Expenses executing neutrality act......... 000 a 
Expenses disuhinrying American seamen... 000 g 


3 


On these items the proposed reduction is $208,650. 

Now let us take the first item for contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course. The law for the present service is as follows: 
JEt ge ag expenses of foreign intercourse proper, and of all the missions 


While this bill (page 14) is as follows: 

For the f bi the Presid: 
pole Pog nig gener heer oo re SE 
mesa ne Se RET nk necessary for seve legations in the transaction of 

It will be noticed the law is general in its nature and includes all 
necessary expenses, while under the terms of the bill no expenditure 
can be made save for the specific items mentioned. I called upon the 
Secretary of State for a statement as to the expenditure of this contin- 
gent fund for the year 1883, and send the same to the Clerk’s desk to 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent expenses foreign missions for 1883. 


SESESS2ES8 
suseusnnas 


85,000 00 
Mr. CANNON. The items marked with a star, and among which are 


rent, , telegrams, and secret service, aggregating over $47,000, 

are not included generally or specially in the bill now beingconsidered, 

and it is deliberately proposed that they shall not be appropriated for; 
and at one stroke of the pen this contingent fund is stricken down from 
$85,000 to $15,500. If this bill is enacted into law we will send our 
foreign ministers abroad and they will have no money with which to 
rent an office. Grave complications may arise requiring our diplomatic 
agents to communicate with the President or Secretary of State, and 
there will not be one cent of money with which to pay official postage 
or the expense of a telegram or cablegram. 

The gentleman from Missouri spoke of the late troubles which some 
of our naturalized citizens in Great Britain have had in the last year or 
so. If the law had been as he claims it shall be by this bill, it would 
have been out of the power of our diplomatic representatives to have 
sent or received telegrams from the Department of State. 

Does my friend propose when rights of naturalized citizens of this 
country or of native-born citizens are in jeopardy in Europe or else- 
where throughout the world we shall have the representative of the 
Government present, but there shall be no sum of money given for the 
purpose of communicating rapidly by steam or on the wings of the 
lightning with the home potemni Yet that is the effect of this 
bill. Instead of $85,000 being provided for the contingent expensesof 
the Department, as has been customary in preceding diplomatic appro- 
priation bills, there is only provided in the pending measure an appro- 
priation of $15,500. 

More than that, sir; you place itout of the power of the Department 
of State to confer by telegram or even by letter with our representa- 
tives abroad unless the Secretary of State, out of his pocket, should 
pay the postage on the letters or the cost of the telegrams when he de- 
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sires to reach our ministers or consuls scattered over the surface of the 
earth. 


And this same thing, Mr. Chairman, is true of the consular service. 
Now, where does the gentleman get his authority for cutting down this 
appropriation? He goes back to 1856, and he finds a section of the stat- 
ute which provides as follows: 

The President is authorized to provide at the public expense all such station- 
ery, blanks, records and other boo! ls, presses, flags, and signs, as he shall 
think necessary for the several legations, consulates, and commercial agencies 
in the transaction of busin: p 

I undertake to say even at the very time that statute was passed up 
to the present it has not been strictly construed, and that when Con- 
gress came to make appropriations they made it substantially in the 
language of the present law, which is as follows: 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse proper and all the missions 
abroad, $85,000. 

And that is the language in which this appropriation ought now to 
be presented. Then everything which falls under the head of contin- 
gent expenses would be under the discretion of the Secretary of State 
as itis at present. If the Secretary of State should abuse the discre- 
tion reposed in him by Congress, we have the power to correct such 
abuse by legislation. Or ifheshould willfully violate the law, we have 
the power of impeachment. Above all there is the great power of pub- 
lic opinion in this country, the public opinion of 55,000,000 people, 
which at all times restrains all officers of the Government and all polit- 
ical ies. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Ifthe law does not cover it now, we can amend 
it in this bill and provide hereafter that it shall be so. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. I go back to the year 1856, and I say 
that from then until now this appropriation for the contingent ex- 
penses of the State Department has been made substantially from year 
to year as I have recited it. 

Let me next come to some other items which are affected by the 
pending bill. The Committee on Appropriations dropped out alto- 
gether the item of $20,000 for d'affaires. ThatI understand to 
be a fund which is provided for the payment of secretaries of legation 
woen performing the duties of ministers during the absence of their 
chief. 

They are entitled to half the amount that we pay the minister or 
that the minister receives when he is present performing the duties of 
that office. Take, for instance, our representative at Berlin. There 
is at present nobody there but the secretary of legation. He is in 

> of the affairs at that important point. Heisacting as our min- 
ister, and yet his salary is $2,600 per annum only, though he may con- 
tinue to act in that capacity for some time subject to the greater re- 
sponsibility and increased expense. Now, my friend from Missouri 
would place it out of the power of the Secretary of State to allow him 
one-half of the compensation which we would pay to a minister if one 
was there. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the next item to which I shall call attention 
is the clerks at consulates. The present law appropriates $66,000 for 
that purpose. Thebill here gives but $37,000. I think that is wrong. 
I could go into the reasons, but must hasten on, reserving: to myself 
the right to do so under the five-minute debate. 

For interpreters the present law appropriates $19,000, and that sum 
has been substantially provided for years. This bill gives the paltry 
sum of $5,000. Why send your ministers and consuls abroad at all if 
they are to be helpless? You send them to Japan and China and Tur- 
key and to all the nations of the earth, and when they are there you do 
not propose by this bill that they shall have the interpreters to enable 
them to utilize their positions and knowledge as representatives of the 
interests of this Government in communicating with the people who 
speak a different language. You had better keep them at home alto- 
gether if you do not give them the tools with which to work. And 
why do you do this? You do it for the purpose of saving to the people 
of this country the difference between $19,000 and $5,000, a paltry sum 
of $14,000, and yet you jeopardize the interests belonging to 56,000,000 
of prosperous people. You do this that you may claim to be economical 
in your expenditures ! 

But now let me go to the next item, the expenses of prisons and pris- 
oners. Twenty-two thousand six hundred dollars is the current law, 
and you cut it down to $8,950. Why, do gentlemen understand that 
under our treaties with many of the Oriental countries our consuls 
hold courts, settling matters between our citizens and those of other 
countries, having civil as well as criminal jurisdiction, and that we 
can not perform our duty under treaties or to our citizens without pris- 
ons in which to confine those who violate the law? And yet this bill 
eral to reduce the expenditure for this purpose from $22,600 to 

850. 


The next item is for the relief of American seamen. The law now 
provides $50,000; this bill reduces it to $40,000. Under the law he 
is entitled to certain protection and relief in case of shipwreck. Some 
years less than $50,000 is spent for this purpose, but it is not safe to 
appropriate less than that amount. Some years ago the whole of this 
amount was spent at one port in less than a month, and we may have 
severe ship again. It is not safe to decrease this appropriation. 


XV—261 


Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him a 
moment to state that under the bill already passed, and in connection 
with this subject, the expenditures for American seamen abroad will 
be considerably increased this year, because expenses previously borne 
by the vessels will be borne hereafter by the Government? So the ap- 
propriation of $40,000 would not be enough. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That is on the assumption that that bill will 


Mr. BURNES. I beg to say, if the gentleman from Illinois will 
permit me, that the appropriation of last year was $50,000 and the ex- 
penditures $30,000. In consequence of $30,000 only being spent last 
year the committee reduced it to $40,000, giving $10,000 more than the 
expenditures of last year, and believe that to be sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that to be the case, and that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—and I am a member of the committee—is a 
powerful committee and remarkably smart and shrewd. I have no 
doubt that it can come about as near predicting the number of storms 
we are to have next yearas the great Wiggins. [Laughter.] Now, if 
this appropriation is not necessary it need. not be expended; but do 
not cut it down, as it may be needed. 

So nmiuch for that. I will not go over these items further. This bill 
recommends $366,875 less than the estimates. It recommends $318,- 
385 less than the law for this year. All of that$318,000 substantially 
is included in these items to which I have called your attention with 
the exception of $75,000 for the American Claims Commission, which 
is no longer required, as that commission has finished its work. 

If I understood my friend from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] aright he 
intimated that he feared some criticisms would be made on account of 
the alleged cheese-paring. Oh,no! Idonotcare muchaboutthe cheese- 
paringin this bill. There issomecheese-paringinit. My friend talked 
during his hour nearly all the time about the cheese-paring in the bill. 
I am not so very particular about that. But in these other matters 
covering $208,000 in the items I have spoken of there is not cheese-par- 
ing—they cut to the blood and the bone, ay, to the very heart of the 
diplomatic service. You will not get me on the cheese-paring proposi- 
tion. Gentlemen are welcome to the dress-parade that comes from that 
if they want it. But when they come deliberately to roll back the 
record this Congress has made for twenty years under Republican and 
under Democratic rule, even the record made in the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, and propose to render useless the already weak arm of the dip- 
lomatic service of this Government, I must protest and protest upon 
the merits. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit me a 
question ? ; 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I understood the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BuRNES], while setting forth the proposed reduction, to state that there 
had been some increase made in certain respects. I rose at one time 
with a view to ask him a question upon that point. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois know anything about the matter of increase ? 


Mr. CANNON. I know all about it and will speak of that. 
Mr. STRUBLE. I should like to know something about it. 
Mr. CANNON. I wanted first to discuss the most material matters 


in this bill, the matters that involve the efficiency and very life of this 
service, before speaking of other matters. In other words, if I have 
serious work to do I want to get the serious work off my hands and 
am then ready for the matters of less importance. 

There is one other item I must refer to, the expenses of executing the 
neutrality act, $10,000. That appropriation hasstood in the diplomatic 
appropriation bill time out of mind. Now, whatisit? It is made in 
pursuance of section 216 of the Revised Statutes. Whatis it used for? 
It is the confidential secret fund of the Secretary of State. Sometimes 
it is not used. Last year I believe it was not used at all. 

Mr. HATCH, of Michigan. Is that cut out? 

Mr. CANNON. It is cut out entirely, root and branch. Last year 
very little of that appropriation was used. Yet when gentlemen recol- 
lect we are here, fifty-six millions strong, with our extended coast; 
when they recollect our varied interests; when they recollect the popu- 
lation we have, native, foreign and naturalized; when they recollect 
the delicate questions that must arise in the position we occupy, I 
think the good sense of this House will see that the Secretary of State 
should at least have the $10,000 that he has had for many years as a 
confidential fund upon which he may draw and upon which he will not 
draw unless it is necessary so to do 

My friend from Iowa asked me about the increases. Iam going to 
surprise my friend. First, take the decrease of offices and salaries 
made by the bill and then take the increase and strike a balance, and 
how much do you suppose it is? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I have no idea; I want information on that point. 

Mr. CANNON. The bill saves just $25,100 when you come to add 
it up and strike the balance. In other words, take all the cutting of 
salaries, the abolition of consulates, the providing of additional con- 
suls, the increase of salaries, and when you come to make up the ac- 
count, while this bill is $318,000 less than the law for the current year, 
there is only $25,100 of it made up by the specified, and about 
which my friend from Missouri talked for his whole hour. Probably 
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you would like me to state the account. Icandoitvery briefly. Per- 
haps I ought to doso, because I have examined this bill with some care. 
There are two ministers that have not been provided for; their salaries 
amount to $11,500. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. What ministers are they? 

Mr. CANNON. The minister to Roumania, Servia, and Greece, and 
the minister to Bolivia, There are twenty-one consu i x 
wiped out. The te paid those twenty-one consuls is $31,500. 
I read the list, as follows: 

Consul-general to Madrid, $3,000; consul at ese $3,000: consul at Honolulu, 


$4,000; consul at Brussels, $2,500; consuls at Coat k. Port Louis, and Tan- 
er, at $2,000 each ; consuls at Mahé, Malta, Copenhagen, and Basin, at 
1,500 each; consuls at Mozambique, Stettin, Sabanilla, and Saint Paul de 


ando, at $1,000 each; consul at Levuka, $1,000; consul at Gaboon, $1,000; con- 
sul at San Juan del Norte, $1,000. 

The salaries of two envoys extraordinary have been reduced, namely: 
Austria, from $12,000 to $10,000; Italy, from $12,000 to $10,000. 

The salaries of three secretaries of legation have been reduced, 
namely: Secretary of legation to Japan from $2,500 to $1,800, secre- 
tary of legation to China from $2,500 to $1,800, second secretary of 
legation to Berlin from $2,000 to-$1,800. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that the second 
secretary of legation at Berlin is theson of a former Senator from Ken- 
tucky, Senator Crittenden. He is not a Republican in politics, and 
was sent to Berlin many years ago by President Grant. He is noted at 
home and abroad for his ability, and has filled the position he now oc- 
cupies with satisfaction to all. He has received the modest pay of 
$2,000 a year. The proposition now is to come in for the purpose of 
economy and lay the strong arm of 55,000,000 of people on the second 
secre of legation at Berlin and cut $200 a year from his salary. 

Mr. REED. That is asaving of about $16 a month. 

Mr. CANNON. But to go on. 

The interpreter at the Turkish legation is reduced from $3,000 to 
$2,500; consul-general at Melbourne from $4,500 to $4,000; consul- 
general at Montreal from’$4,000 to $3,000; consul-general at Constan- 
tinople and consul-general at Halifax from $3,500 to $2,000 each. 

Twenty-seven consuls have thus far been reduced in the aggregate 
$13,500, as follows: Foochow, Hankow, Tien-Tsin, Chin Kiang, and 
Ningpo, from $3,500 to $3,000 each; Callao, from $3,500 to $2,500; 
Santiago de Cuba and Saint Thomas, from $2,500 to $2,000 each; Cork, 
Hamilton, and Tamatave, from $2,000 to $1,500 each; Beirut, from 
$2,500 to $1,500; Bristol, Saint Helena, Port Stanley, Clifton, Pictou, 
Gooderich, Southampton, Ceylon, Antigua, Saint Stephen’s, Nice, Bar- 
celona, Fayal, Funchal, and Jerusalem, from $1,500 to $1,000 each. 

The abolition of these offices and the reduction of salaries aggregate 
$63,100. 

The following officers have their salaries increased as noted by the 
bill: Ministers to United States of Colombia, from $7,500 to $10,000; 
secretary of legation in Spain, from $1,200 to $1,800; secretary of lega- 
tion in Central American States, from $1,000 to $1,500; consul-gen- 
eral at Panama, from $3,000 to $4,000; consul-general at Hong-Kong, 
from $4,000 to $5,000. 

The following officers are created by this bill with compensation as 
noted: Secre of legation in Italy, in Chili, in Peru, and in United 
States of Colombia, $1,500 each; second secretaries of legation in China 
and in Japan, to acquire language, $1,800 each; consul-general at Bu- 
charest, $3,000; consul at Athens, Greece, $2,500; consuls at Sagua la 
Grande, La Paz (Bolivia), andat Cairo (Turkish Dominions), $2,000 each; 
consuls at El Paso del Norte, at Tegucigalpa, at Santiago de Gautemala, 
at San José, at Managua, at San Salvador, at Ascension, $1,500; con- 
sul at Ghent, $1,000. 

The increase of offices and salaries aggregate an annual sum of $38,- 
000, Therefore I say again that when you come to foot up the account, 
after you have rendered unhappy on the one hand fifty-eight people, 
and on the other hand have perhaps rendered happy twenty-four peo- 
ple—when you come to even it up there is a net saving of $25,100 a 


ear. 

í Now I want to talk on this subject a minute on its merits. I under- 
take to say, with all due respect to my friend, who has given great at- 
tention to this bill, that in rearranging these salaries he has started 
upon a wrong basis and proceeds upon a wrong theory. If that be 
true, then his conclusion must necessarily be incorrect. 

He told us in his concluding remarks that he had due regard to the 
amount of money that was earned at these consulates; that is to say, 
the fees they collect annually which go into the United States Treas- 
ury. If they collect a large amount, then he would increase their pay; 
if a small amount, then he would decrease their pay. Now, I under- 
take to say that is not the way we should regulate this service. The 
primary object of our consular service is not to collect revenue by 
fi 


ees. à 
Mr. COX, of North Carolina. Still they collect more than we pay 


them. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, that is true. They collect, as I recollect, in 
round numbers nearly a million of dollars, which is $50,000 more than 
enough to pay every expenditure in connection with the consular serv- 
ice, including the contingent expenses and every other. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of the consular service and the duties of 


consuls are so much more clearly set out by the Secretary of State in 
Executive Document No. 146, that I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be 
read in part as I have marked. It will be seen that the fees collected 
by consuls are a very poor indication of the importance of the consu- 
lates. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A nation of 56,000,000 inhabitants can never cease to be an important factor in 
public affnirs, and when that nation is wealthy even out of proportion to its 
vast Loy dewey in ; when it pushes its enormous natural products into every coun- 
try, underselling the local market, and is increasing its exports of manufactured 
goods until they are found in all parts of the earth, competing with the long- 
established factories of Europe, it can not e to hold aloof from the rest of 
the world, and can not consider itself isolated either politically or commercially. 
Daning ae year 1883 the United States exported $629,224,000 of raw material, and 

,000 of manufactured goods. That this invasion of foreign markets, there 
to compete with their domestic products and manufact is not patiently re- 
garded by foreign nations recent events familiar to all have shown. There are, 

es, political considerations, ari: from our form of government and polit- 
ical principles, as well as the vast numberof emigrants annually flocking to our 
shores, which should not be lost sight of in this connection. Events in this con- 
tinent also require constant attention and a careful policy to avoid on the one 
hand entangling alliances or undesirable acquisitions, and on the other any in- 
fringement upon a political doctrine which has always been cherished by the 
an! ed of this country. 
ith an unprotected coast, without an effective navy, with a population en- 
ergetic in commerce and fond of travel, pushing themselves into all countries 
for purposes of trade, pleasure, or ction, oras missionaries pursuing their 
self-sacrificing labors among a hostile population; with a national and neces- 
sary policy forbidding European political intervention on this continent, with 
a of government regarded by many other countries with disfavor, and 
with a production greater than we can consume, which must seek foreign 
markets, it is vitally important to sustain a sufficient and well-compensated 
diplomatic and consular service. This public service is now seriously ham- 
pered by lack of funds, although the former branch costs very much less than 
that of any other first-class power, while the latter is more than self-sustaining. 

The duties of consular officers are— 

First. To aid and protect their fellow-citizens. 

Second. To settle disputes between masters and seamen of American vessels; 


to ship and crews; to care for sick and disabled seamen, and gen- 
erally to American shi ping interests. 
Third. To aid in the extension of our trade by protecting it where it exists, 


by seeking new markets, and by farnishing American merchants with early, 
correct, and useful information. 

Fourth. To protect the revenue of the United States, examining into the truth- 
fulness of statements contained in the invoices presented to them for certifica- 
tion of goods to be imported into this country, and by giving the customs offi- 
cers early information of facts of importance to them. 

Besides these general duties, consuls in some countries have by treaty extra- 
territorial powers of hearing, as judges, civil causes wherein their countrymen 
are defendants, and trying them when accused of crime. In several countries 
the consul participates in the municipal government of the foreign colony at 
his post, and at some he acts as Uni States peg 

For example, at Shanghai the consul-general has the following duties: First. 
He has supervisory control over all consulates in China, Second. Because of 
the distance from the legation at Peking, the insufficient means of communica- 
tion, especially in winter, and the ar powers of the local government, he 
has often important semi-diplomatic duties to perform, requiring delicacy and 
tact. Third. With the other consular representatives he parthipalan in the 
municipal government of the foreign settlement witha very considerable popu- 
lation and containing much valuable Eccosty, both real and personal. Fourth. 
He is a judge trying civil causes in which Americansare defendants, and trying 
them for crimes sometimes carrying the extreme penalty of the law. He also 
has charge of the jail in which American prisoners are confined. In his judicial 
capacity he is judge of a criminal court, of a court of probate and divorce, of an 
equity, and of a nisi-prius court. Fifth. He isa United States postmaster, hand- 
ling all the mails arriving at Shanghai for citizens of this country, either officials 
or private individuals. Sixth. He performs the duties of a seaport consulate, 
namely, has care of American shipping, guarding the interestsof master, crew, 
and owners; he protects the revenue of his Government and watches and strives 
to increase the export trade, 

The fees at such a post can not, and in the very nature of things should not, 
be sufficient to pay the expenses of the office, combining as it does judicial, 
municipal, executive, and commercial functions. 

On the other hand, the consulates in Europe have less important duties, es- 
pecially those in the interior, where the consul has none but duties relating to 
the collection of the revenue to perform. For such duties the fee returns are 
usually large, and while the services rendered are important and are very con- 
scientiously performed by the present officers, they do not require that educa- 
tion, training, and knowledge of law and diplomatic precedents necessary at a 
post ze a consul is at once a judge and in some sense a mayor as well asa 
consul. 


Mr. CANNON. Before I speak further touching this matter I want 
to call attention, merely by way of sample, to one or two consulates 
which have been dropped or the salaries of which have been decreased. 
Take Apia. I turn to page 37 of this report and I read: 


Our commercial relations with the Samoan Islands are at present, though 
perhaps not large, rapidly a and from the ition of the islands it is 
tho’ t that with proper fostering the greater part of the trade may be diverted 
to the United States. The principal products of the islands are cobra, cocoanut, 
coral, sharks’ fins, &c., while they import from us lumber, provisions, dry 
goods, &c. The efforts of our consuls in these islands have already resulted in 
greatly increasing our trade, and the prospect of a further increase is very prom- 

ing. Besides his commercial duties, the consul at Apia is charged with certain 
political, P praes and municipal duties, which are necessary for the proper pro- 
tection of the American residents. The cost of living in Samoa is very high, and 
the salary of a eho y oo officer at least should be sufficient for his support, as 
he is not allowed, and should not be allowed, to en in business pursuits. It 
is recommended that offices be retained at Apia, Pago, and Jaluit, as fol- 
OWS: 


Then follows the recommendation of $3,500 as salary of consul-gen- 
eral at Apia. 

This is the only representative that the United States Government has 
at Apia; yet it is deliberately proposed in this bill to wipe out of ex- 
istence thatconsulate. Why? Because last year he did not collect any 


considerable amount of fees. In other words, when the trade of the 
United States is established and a consul is not so important, increase 
his salary; but where the United States is seeking to establish a trade 
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and a consul is needed to assist, and is absolutely necessary, the policy 
of this bill is to dispense with his services. 

Take another illustration—Constantinople. The of the con- 
sul-general at Constantinople is $3,500. This bill proposes to cut him 
down to $2,000. Why, sir, do gentlemen recollect that the consul- 
general there supervises several other consuls? Do they recollect that 
he is secretary of legation for our minister there? Do they recollect 
that he is presiding judgeat the consularcourt, which under our treaty 
is the only court that can afford protection to the personal rights and 
the property of American citizens when abroad in the dominions of 
Turkey? Yet you propose to heap these duties upon him while you 
take from his salary $1,500, cutting it down to $2,000. 

Why, sir, the man who stands at one of the doors of this House re- 
ceives in round numbers $1,500. We pay a Department clerk here in 
Washington, who goes to work at 9 o’clock in the morning and stops at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, who has no duties to perform except to man- 
age his pen for seven hours, who has nobody dependent upon him in 
the performance of his duty except under the direction of his superior, 
to such aman here in Washington, where living is comparatively cheap, 
we pay $1,200 to $1,800 a year. Yet we propose to say to these men, 
‘Go to your official post anywhere around the world at your own ex- 
pense, we allow you no traveling expenses; go to the ends of the earth, 
and pay your own transportation and your own board bills; return in 
the same way; and when you are abroad conform to the customs of the 
country; make yourselves respectable in the consular service and in the 
diplomatic service along with other people in that rank or station of 
life ; relieve the shipwrecked seamen; attend to the duties of your sta- 
tion and afford protection to the naturalized and native-born citizens 
of the United States who may apply to you; and when all this is done— 
after performing all these duties and paying all these expenses; after 
you have held court, as at Constantinople, determining rights of prop- 
erty, of liberty, of life, where American citizens are contestants; after 
requiring of you these duties; after compelling you to bear these ex- 
penses—we propose to take $1,500 from the inadequate salary you now 
get.” I undertake to say that such action is not wise, and should not 
and will not meet with approval of that people gentlemen claim to be 
so desirous of serving. 

I wish to make one remark in closing. I send this report to the Clerk 
of the House to be read, and I want it read in full. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Buryes, from the Committee on Appropriations, submitted the following 
report, to accompany bill H. R. 6770: 

he Committee on Rey eae in presenting the bill baar | appropria- 
tions for the consular and ene service of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1885, submit the following in explanation thereof: 

The estimates upon which the bill is based 

inclusive, of the Book of Estimates, and aggregate in all, not including the sum 
of $224,556.75 which was submitted for the survey of the international undary 
between the United States and Mexico, $1,345,045, of which sum the committee 
recommend $978,170, being a reduction under the estimates of $366,875, and a re- 
duction under the amount appropriated by the law for the current year of $318,335. 


Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed to revolutionize 
the diplomatic service of the United States upon the recommendation of 
a committee not charged with matters of legislation touching it, and 
when the bill is reported and the report is read it is found not to cover 
a dozen lines. Having due regard for the he industry and ability of 
my colleague on the committee the gentleman from Missvari [Mr, 
Burnes] I submit to him and the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union that no man in three months’ investigation can 
obtain knowledge sufficient of the diplomatic and consular service of 
the United States as it reaches out to fifteen hundred millions of people 
all over the face of the earth to enable him to come in and present a 
measure which shall revolutionize that service. And I trust that this 
committee and the House of Representatives will not in sheer madness 
blindly undertake to run a muck in the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, a large of this session of Con- 
gress has been occupied in discussing general appropriation bills, and I 
have yet to hear coming from the other side of the House a single propo- 
sition to reduce the appropriations reported by the committee. On the 
contrary, from the beginning of the session to the present hour the time 
has been spent in efforts to increase appropriations as recommended by 
the committee. I hear some gentleman say, why not? I know of no 
particular reason. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit the gentleman 
who made that observation to finish it? 

Mr. FOLLETT. Certainly.. 

Mr. REED, I said, why not? This isa growing country. It costs 
more to run it every year. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Iam not talking, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the 
growth of the country. I simply said the appropriation bills recom- 
mended by the committee this year and with the growth of the country 
have so far, in the estimation of the other side of the House, been be- 
od what they ought to be, and certainly that speaks well for the com- 
mittee. 

Under the bill now under consideration the questions presented simply 
affect the salaries of public officers. It is not difficult to increase sala- 
ries. It is not difficult to get them above what they ought to be. It is 
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not difficult to provide officers for which there is no occasion. It is 
difficult whenever the attempt is made to strike down that which has 
become an evil and which has incorporated itself into the organization, 
management, and growth of a party. It is difficult to reach that by re- 
duction of salary or by cutting off useless and superfluous officers. 

If we are to believe the half that is told of the effect of the appro- 
priations of this Congress, it will undoubtedly be to lead the country to 
destruction. We have forgotten this is a Government of the people; 
we have forgotten this is not a Government of the office-holders. We 
are reminded, and shall be strongly reminded in less than six months to 
come, that offices are created and salaries are fixed for the purpose of rais- 
ing expenses to defeat the will of the people when it comes to the ex- 
pression of their voice at the ballot-box. Iam not surprised when an 
attempt is made to reduce salaries to such an amount and figure as that 
thousands of people in this country would be glad to get offices and fill 
them at the salary to which the Committee on Appropriations say they 
ought to be reduced—I am not surprised when such an attempt is made 
we are told to hold them up on purpose to give a margin upon which 
assessments can be made for campaign purposes, and thereby corruptly 
influence the people in the expression of their sentiments through the 
ballot-box. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the foreign representation of the Government in 
the consular and diplomatic service is cursed and bas been cursed with 
useless officers and positions created piy to provide for somebody 
unable possibly to take care of himself by the exercise of any voca- 
tion at home. I remember an instance in which, although the State 
of Ohio has had but very few officers as is well known under Repub- 
lican administration for years past, two Ohioans have filled offices at 
Honolulu, one being the minister at a salary of $7,500 a year, and the 
other consul-general ata salary of $4,000 a year. 

The consul-general said that all on earth the minister had to do was 
to draw his salary, and the minister said that that was about all the . 
consul-general had to do, and the one was placed there to see that the 
other drew his salary regularly, and the other was placed there for the 
purpose of reciprocating the compliment, [Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, in this bill the two offices are combined, and I have no 
doubt that 56,000,000 of people in their majesty in this country will 
see their Government degraded by having one of these officers at home 
while the other is drawing a salary. 

It is possible that there may be individual instances, such as that re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Illinois, in which an individual may 
not receive all that he ought to receive for the services that he is per- 
forming. But if that is true, a single instance of a wrong of that. 
kind can easily be remedied; and the fact that there is one out of fifty- 
six to which the gentleman can allude, if it is true that he would not. 
receive what he ought to receive, is no reason why the other fifty-five 
who are receiving more than they are entitled to ought not to be re- 
duced to the amount fixed by the bill. I have entire confidence in 
the investigation of the gentleman who prepared this bill. I have en- 
tire confidence in his wisdom in that research and in the explanation 
which he made of the bill this morning; and believe that every recom- 
mendation he made ought to be adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole and by the House in the of this bill. 

Sir, the Government of the United States in its foreign representa- 
tion, if we are to judge of it by the communication that has been 
made to this House by the Secretary of State, has forgotten the ver 
popoa and objects and the nature of the Constitution under which 
we live. ' 

This, sir, is a Government of the people; a Government that disre- 
gards the show and the exhibition thatit issought to fasten around roy- 
alty; a Government simple in its character, devoid of parade, free from 
that which would assimilate it in any form whatever to those govern- 
ments which believe that they were created and exist by divine right; 
a Government in which the people are the sovereigns and the office- 
holders the servants, whatever the officers may think. We are reminded 
by the Secretary of State that we ought to be careful in our combi- 
nation of the functions of a consul and of a minister lest we in some 
manner offend the sensitive organs of the courtsand the powers to which 
these ministers are accredited. Why, sir, in every political contest in 
this country we hear that it is a special recommendation for a candidate 
that he has been a rail-splitter, a mule-driver upon the canal; that he 
started from the people, or that he started from the bottom round of the 
ladder. And who in this country ever said the nostrils of the people 
were offended by the fact that he had at some time by his own hands 
earned his own living, or performed the functions of some business, or 
made his way in life as a laboring man? 

And yet, sir,when we go abroad this character of our people is to be 
and will be entirely laid aside. We are to represent there what? We 
are to represent the tinsel show and gaudy glitter of effete monarchies; 
of people who believe they were born to walk upon the necks of labor- 
ing men and the laboring masses. If that idea entered into the head 
of the Secretary of State in the recommendations he has made to this 
House, and if such opinions are entertained by the head of the diplo- 
matic service, then we as the Representatives of the people certainly 
have it in our power to teach him that he has forgotten that the people 
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of this country are still the sovereigns. I would commend him, Mr. 
Chairman, to that old hard-headed Scotch poet, and I want to read a 
single sentence, trusting that he may at some time read and recollect it: 
What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden y, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their like, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man fora’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that; 
The honest man, tho’ e'er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

[Applanse. ] 

Now, sir, the Secretary of State says that we are to pander to the 
whims and put ourselves upon such terms as to be welcomed by these 
courts to which we accredit our diplomates. I believe that the man who 
represents this country in a foreign country should represent it as Frank- 
lin represented it; should represent it as every true American ought to 
represent it; should represent it in all of its simplicity, in all of its in- 

ity; should represent it in all its purity, and without effort to assim- 
ilate himself to the tastes, habits, or character of the people to whom 
he is accredited. i 

Mr. Chairman, the man who truly represents this Government will 
receive at the court to which he is accredited—I care not what be the 
nature or character of that court—such honor as he can not receive and 
will not receive by any attempt to imitate the habits of the nations or 
the characteristics of the people to whom he is accredited. If he goes 
to a cannibal country I do not believe it is necessary for him to eat a 
few steaks from a young boy for breakfast in order to prepare himself 
to be received by the government at which he may desire to be received 
with proper attention and proper homage. Let him go there and rep- 
resent the people of this country as they are, in their simplicity, in- 
tegrity, and power, and he will be honored and respected by the country 
and by the people to whom he may be accredited. 

The course of this country to-day is such that instead of our minis- 
ters abroad and our representatives abroad representing the yeomanry 
of the country, they have come back here and have imported into this 
country the habits, the characteristics, the marks of distinction between 
power and the people learned abroad. And in the capital of the Gov- 
ernment of this country, the home of a free people, you can not go upon 
Pennsylvania avenue without finding there on the carriage of every 
representative of the Government, whether paid for by the Government 
or by the private individual, some man sitting in front wearing the 
badge of servitude, and another in the same livery driving the horses. 
Whence came the custom? It is true that sometimes the fellow with 
brass buttons sits behind and the other fellow in front. And in this 
way we may get confused and mixed, those of us who are simple-minded 
people coming from the country. Butthe brass buttons were put there 
as a badge of servitude and to intimate that there was more than one 
class in this country. 

And now we are told that this same custom must be kept up at for- 
eign courts, and you must pay your representatives abroad an amount 
sufficient to enable them to adhere to the custom there. I believe I 
have never yet seen a native American, a man imbued with the spirit 
of our institutions, dressed in brass buttons. 

Mr. WELLER. No, sir; you never have. 

Mr. FOLLETT. As arule the men who will consent in this country 
to so degrade themselves are men who have been accustomed from cir- 
cumstances to servitude. And it is the pride and glory of the Ameri- 
can people that an American will never for any consideration submit 
to wear. the badge of slavery. 

Now, if we can cut that off, if we can prohibit it, if we can prevent 
it by the reduction of compensation to the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment abroad, if we can by holding the purse-strings of the nation 
compel proper representation of Americans at the courts of other coun- 


tries, I for one shall insist that we do it. Ş 
Mr. WELLER. And I, too. Amen. 
Mr. FOLLETT. It has been said, Mr. Chairman, and truly said, 


that there is no politics in this bill. Itis purely an American bill. It 
provides simply and solely for the representation of our Government 
abroad. It provides for the compensation that shall be paid to those 
who are’sent abroad to represent us ; not to represent majesty, not to 
represent power, not to represent the might of 56,000,000 people, but 
to represent their simplicity. We are not especially in need of the pe- 
culiar forms and methods of the diplomatic service. The Secretary of 
State tells us that there are various methods to be adopted, various 
practices to be pursued, various things that are required to be done to 
enable us successfully to prosecute a diplomatic undertaking. ; 

Sir, diplomacy has been said to be the art of concealment. That is 
not, however, true of true diplomacy and true American diplomacy. 
When we as a people have anything to accomplish, we go at it, or ought 
to go at it, with direct methods and without concealment. 

We have an army of but 25,000, and yet who in the United States 
loses sleep at night for fear of an attack of nations with their armies of 
hundreds of thousands? We rely for the strength, we rely for the per- 
manency and perpetuity, of our institutions upon the integrity of our 
people and their devotion to American principles and to our form of 
Government, and that reliance has hitherto been perfectly secure, and 
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it will remain secure. We are in a position to-day to bid defiance to 
the world without a navy and without an army, for we know that from 
whatever quarter an attack may come we have got the hearts of the 
people, we have got the strong arms of the people, that would come at 
once to the defense of the Government and would at once repel any 
attack, come from whatsoever source it might. 

So far, then, as any necessity for keeping up a large diplomatic corps 
abroad is concerned, so far as any necessity for us to assume and to pay 
inordinate Snounts for the purpose of being represented abroad is con- 
cerned, it is the sheerest nonsense. Every dollar, Mr. Chairman, taken 
from the pockets of the people, every dollar uselessly expended by this 
Government, is profligacy and waste and criminality upon the part of 
those who assent to this expenditure. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that we should separate the func- 
tions of consul-general and minister at the courts of Austria and Italy. 
And why? Is the court of Austria a court the sensitive nostrils of 
which would be offended by the appearance there of a man who repre- 
sents the Government in a consular capacity? Ihappen to know, Mr. 
Chairman, and to know intimately, the man who is there to-day, and 
if the emperor’s nostrils would be offended by the smell of labor or by 
the appearance of labor upon the part of the man who represents us 
there, he would long since have banished him from his court, for he is 
aman that came from the people, who has worked his own way in the 


world, who has come up, and come up, too, by the toils and struggles 


that have brought every man who has attained position in this Govern- 
ment to the position which he has attained. And I am satisfied that 
the Emperor of Austria, when he understands that the predecessor of 
the President who nominated him to that court once drove mules upon 
a canal, will not have his dignity lowered when he knows that behind 
that administration and behind that minister stand a people proud of 
what they have achieved by labor and as the result of labor; and I do 
not believe that the predecessor of the present Secretary of State in that 
office would ever have urged any such reason for our continuing to pay 
two officers for performing the functions which one could perform just 
as well, just as honorabbly, and just as creditably to the Government. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. ROBINSON ] desires to be heard 
upon this bill, and I will yield the remainder of my time to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I am much obliged to the gentle- 
man for his kindness. I understand that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Hirr], a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, desires to 
address the committee, and I will reserve the time so kindly yielded 
to me until that gentleman has been heard. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HERBERT). There is remaining of the time 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT] thirty-two minutes. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, this bill annually recurs, providing for 
the usual and regular expenditure to carry on our diplomatic and con- 


sular system, and its title is an appropriation bill—an ordinary busi- 


ness measure. Such itpretends to be, butin factitismore. Itchanges 
our former legislation and alters in important features the very theory 
of the system. 

Without repeating what has been said by gentlemen on both sides of 
the House about its practical operation in details, I will, if your pa- 
tience will bear with me, point out some things which I think will show 
that this is not merely an appropriation bill, but it is legislation aimed 
hanging the’ present consular and diplomatic system, which is based 
upon the old act of 1856, modifying it not only in detail but in theory, 
crippling, impairing, and disordering the service. 

As I do not wish to speak too long upon this question, I will not at- 
tempt to answer the grave arguments which have just been made in 
regard to the uniforms of domestics or the points made by my friend 
on my right [Mr. BuRNEs] in reference to lowering a minister’s ex- 
penses by reciprocality of diplomatic dinners, the minister eating as 
much at other tables as he e: ded in hospitality at his own, a method 
by which the gentleman thinks he could balance the account and 
enable us to cheapen the cost of our representatives abroad. : 

I do not think our present service is perfect; it is capable of -many 
improvements in many directions. But it is so widely extended, so 
complex in its relations, touching such vast business interests, that it 
ought to be handled with care by those familiar with its workings; not 
with partisan zeal nor in any spirit of rash encroachment. It touches 
the collection of more than $300,000,000 of our revenue and the pro- 
tection of our people in all lands, the shipping interests of our people, _ 
the import trade and also the export trade of our country, which is now 
dependent more and more for its enlargement upon the efforts of our 
consular officers. 

The President of the United States on the 20th of March sent to this 
body a communication from the Secretary of State, in which he points 
out generally many improvements which could be made in our present 
consular as well as in our diplomatic system. But he suggests, with a 
modesty which might well be imitated here, that it-is not even for that 
Department to determine at once all the modifications in this vast sys- 
tem, involving so many difficult questions, and the Secretary of State 
proposes shat OERA should provide for a commission of eminent men 


conversant with the subject, who after studying it carefully might rec- 
ommend the changes advisable or necessary. The old law of 1856 upon 
which our present system is based has been changed and modified in 
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many ways from year to year, so as to render it more and more com- 
plex. In many cases it was found to be working injustice, which sub- 
sequent laws have endeavored to cure. And now this appropriation 
bill comes in with a body of law touching the organization of the dip- 
lomatic and consular service and complicating it far more than ever. 

It is true there is a saving on salaries under this bill—I will not 
repeat the figaures—of little sums here and there; a few hundred dollars 
in one place, two or three thousand dollars in another, upon the salaries of 
consular officers and their clerks. These reductions impairing the effi- 
ciency of the service at the very point of friction, cutting down the pay 
just at the place where the hard daily work is done, will so confuse 
and disorder the service, especially as a protection to the revenue, that 
it will diminish our revenues far more every year than the entire ex- 
penditure for our consular service throughout the world. 

How much is that expenditure? The entire outlay which we make 
annually for all our diplomatic officers is somewhere between $350,000 
and $400,000. The consular officers are largely paid at the different 
posts where the service is rendered in fees paid for their services, which 
are accounted for to the Government and which are turned over in 
such sums that the whole service is more than self-supporting. This 
bill, which is nominally for the purpose of appropriating money from 
the Treasury, is really a legal formula to determine the rule for set- 
tling the accounts of these officers, allowing them to keep a part of 
what they have taken as compensation for the services they have ren- 
dered, while the rest is turned into the Treasury. Is that nota very 
simple and complete answer to the grave discourses we have had here 
touching the profligacy and extravagance shown throughout the world 
in the splendor of our foreign service and the cost iSentails upon a tax- 
ridden people? É 

The mixture of the two branches of the service, the diplomatic and 
the consular service, which has been referred to repeatedly in this de- 
bate, is an evil which the Secretary of State has pointed out with em- 
phasis. Only where constrained by the necessity of the strictest econ- 
omy, and in places where the consular office was of minor importance 
commercially, has it heretofore been united with a diplomatic position. 
A few such posts have been in the serviced; though it has been the desire 
to speedily separate the two functions. This bill aggravates the evil, 
and adds four more double-headed posts, where the same officer is both 
consular and diplomatic. These duties are in some respects not only 
different but they are almost inconsistent. The duty of a minister is 
political. Heis to watchand wait. He represents this nation at the 
court of another. He is charged with the common and united inter- 
ests of all his countrymen. His responsibilities, when he is called to 
act, are the very highest. Ata given moment what he does may be 
of supreme importance to us all. 

He must know the rulers in the land—the very, very few who rule 
in many countries, for they have not everywhere our system of popular 
government. In most countries it is a system distrusted and disliked 
by the ruling class. There all is determined not by elections, but by 
half a dozen, perhaps one man, whose whims and will, whose caprices 
or ambitions or wisdom may affect the interests of our country. <A 
vigilant, able minister seizes every influence for the advantage of his gov- 
ernment and its cause. A consul must protect our individual citizens; 
that is his firstduty, to care for American citizens, who everywhere are 
found throughout the world, moving in all ways, for all purposes—for 
amusement, business, recreation, study, or trade. The active, impress- 
ible, trading, teaching, working, searching Yankee penetrates every- 
where. And it ought to be the glory of ournation to have him every- 
where followed by our flag, and to have a representative of the country 
near at hand and efficient to protect him in his person and in all hisrights. 

It is not by the amount of fees collected that the importance of a con- 
sul’s duties or position is to be measured, as is done by this bill. Con- 
sulates are not all commercial. Every yeara large number of our people 
visit countries like Egypt, and this from motives which all most ap- 
prove. There is no great trade there with our seaports; but the presence 
of a consul is essential for the protection and guidance of the hundreds 
of American travelers who come there every winter. Consuls every- 
where represent the power and the paternal, vigilant aid of their coun- 
try for the care of its poorest wanderer, especially the seamen. 

Take such a place as Saint Helena. We have little trade there. You 
search vainly for returnsof fees forcertifyinginvoices. But there comes 
the great fleet of our whaling ships, stoppingas they pass by; there all 
disputes between the captain and the seamen are to be settled, the con- 
sul beting the arbiter. The shipment and discharge of seamen must be 
attended to—the care of thesick and the disabled. These are great and 
important functions. 

Gibraltar is a similar place. So is Mahé, in the Seychelles Islands— 
a lonely, far-away spot, where so many of our sailors touch. [remember 
instances that came under my observation, at a time when it was my 
duty to know the facts, where twenty or thirty of our ships touched at 
Saint Helena ina month. So of many other posts. A consul must care 
for the citizen everywhere—must care in a more paternal and vigilant 

nner for the sailor and for the shipping interest generally. He must 

, too, for the extension of our commerce. 

This is a comparatively new feature in the present consular system of 
e United States, that its officers, especially since the time of Mr. Evarts, 
ee 3 
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have been ntly charged with the duty of collecting information of 
every kind Which would conduce to the’ ent of carton trade. 
That has greatly increased the necessity of clerical force and has diver- 
sified the duties of consular officers. I think gentlemen on this floor 
will bear me out when I say that anong all the documents printed by 
Congress those containing the reports of our consular officers concern- 
ing the trade of our country abroad are among the most welcome and 
most sought for by manufacturers who are our constituents at home. 

I have said the importance of a consular post was not to be measured 
by the fees collected, nor by its mere commercial activity; nor should 
the salaries be graded accordingly, as is done in this bill, cutting down 
consuls who do not collect much in fees. 

But even the commerce is not shown accurately by the fee returns, 
for half our trade does not appear in consular invoices. We have not 
only our imports, but we have an export trade that amounted last year 
to $800,000,000. The consul is charged with doing all he can to cher- 
ish, to foster, to widen, to encourage that trade by information sent home 
and by home information given abroad. 

Even in the matter of imports the fees of a consul are an imperfect 
criterion of the importance of his office, and my friend from Missouri 
must have been sadly misled if he merely looked over the reports of 
the fees of consular officers to know how much business passes through 
‘their offices. 

An invoice pays a fee of $2.50 to the consul. That invoice, made at 
Paris, may cover one hundred or one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of artificial flowers, or bronzes, or what are called ‘‘ Paris articles.’’ 
Most of the invoices there are not very large in amount. From Chem- 
nitz also there would be small quantities, as of woolen goods or other 
articles manufactured in that region. But if the invoice came from 
Odessa, it would probably be for thousands of dollars’ worth of wool on 
the one invoice. There is no certain indication in the return of fees 
as to the volume of the business, nor does the business that comes this 
way serve as a measure to estimate the business going out. Barcelona, 
which my friend has selected as one of the consulates to be cut down 
in salary, has little evidence of business in the way of fees; but I ask 
my friends from the South to take notice that it is the fourth port in 
rank in Europe for the importation of American cotton. There is no 
record of that in the consulate. But the consul is the man to whom the 
consignee looks for information, for guidance in all questions with the 
consignor at home. The consul is the guardian of commerce in all its 


But, sir, I have been led too far away into general remarks. Let 
me speak more specifically of some of the reductions in the bill. The 
changes in our diplomatic service have not been extensive in the heads 
of missions. But two of them have been diminished—the salaries of 
the ministers at Rome and at Vienna. I will only remark that those 
officers are paid less than the representatives at those posts of any other 
power of our grade in the world; that we, as American citizens, would 
be as much irritated as any other people if we learned that our repre- 
sentative had made us contemptible or ridiculous or ignoble by his ap- 
pearance. If we do not allow them a proper compensation, a suitable 
salary to maintain with dignity and honor the national name, have we a 
right to ask the representatives of our country to defray the expense of 
living fittingly out of their own means? Is that a guiding principle for 
statesmen in framing a law organizing our foreign service ? 

Again, this bill reduces the salaries of secretaries of legation in nearly 
all the European capitals, and at the same time it omits to make any 
provision for paying them anything additional when they serve as act- 
ing ministers under the title of chargés d’affaires ad interim. Bear in 
mind what a secretary of legation is and what he does when he acts as 
minister. When acting minister he has greatly increased and more re- 
sponsible duties and greatly increased expenses, and the Government 
has accordingly given him pay as chargé at half the rate of the minis- 
ter’s salary. This is to be cut off; his pay is to be reduced to a salary 
of $1,500 a year at a place where that amount of money will not count 
toward his support as much as a messenger’s pay in Washington; upon 
that salary he is to represent this country; he is to be in daily inter- 
course with the rulers of a foreign nation; he is to discuss every rising 
question, contending for our interests, watching all opportunities. He 
must be no machine clerk. He must be a man of ripe judgment, of 
wide intelligence, versed in international law, in the usages of na- 
tions, in the condition of his country and that to which he is accred- 
ited, and master of the special business committed to his charge. Such 
a man as that it is proposed to pay at the rate of $1,500 a year, and 
then require him to pay more than that amount in contingent expenses 
of the legation out of his own pocket. Remember this bill is upon the 
theory that the minister or acting minister will bear the rent and con- 
tingent ex ‘ 

ow will this work in cases where the mission is vacant or the min- 
ister absent for months? This often occurs. I have observed several 
instances where the mission to Russia was in the hands of a secretary 
of legation acting as chargé the greater part of the year. Should he 
bear all these expenses? Under this bill he would receive no allow- 
ance for the extra expense to which he was subjected as chargé d’affaires. 
On the contrary, it contemplates his paying the rent, postage, telegrams, 
and in large part the contingent expenses of the legation or else close it. 
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Remember too, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen so slenderly paid 
who are in the foreign service have an insecurity in their tenure of office 
which is not even equaled in the condition of a clerk in Washington. 
There is something dimly app: ing security in the tenure of office 
for faithful, diligent men here in the ments. There is none on 
the part of those in the foreign service. Indeed, no one pretends that 
there is any regular progress or continuance in our diplomatic service. 
No one isso visionary as to imagine he can remain ace eee J in that 
service. Many clerks here are willing to accept and work for small 
salaries in view of their continuance in office with something like per- 
manence. Whatis the practical effect of all this diminution of salaries 
and elevation of duties and expenses to this class of diplomatic officers? 
I ask my Democratic friend—and I use the word democratic in its 
broadest and noblest sense—what is the practical effect of the provis- 
ions of this bill? Tt isa rich man’sbill. It is a bill toexcludeeyery 
man who can not command from his private means money with which 
to piece out this allowance and to hold an office, it may be, for the very 
purpose which the last speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FOL- 
LETT], denounces; that is, the gratification of personal ambition in the 
position and social privileges which the post may bring, rather than 
zeal in publie duty and willingness to labor patiently and vigilantly 
at the highest and at the humblest and most fatiguing work of an im- 
portant office. 

What we want in such posts is not mere wealth but ability, the real 
merit of the man; we want judgment, experience, information, char- 
acter, but such men will be barred from this service unless they are 
wealthy. The tendency of such legislation is to send abroad rich men 
tooceupy not only the chief foreign missions, because they alone will be 
able tosustain the expenditure, but even the subordinate posts will be 
shutoff to nearly every one of our people, however competent. Wealthy 
men or wealthy men’s sons will have to be sent as secretaries of lega- 
tion; for there is no compensation provided for acting ministers, that 
is for secretaries of legation, and the burdens upon them are greatl 
increased. Such would be the practical working of this bill. Is it 
not a change in the very theory of the service? 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has spoken of the pitiful 
economy in cutting down $200 on the salaries of the second secretaries 
of legation, and there are only second secretaries provided for three 
legations of the United States. 

I was sorry to hear an illiberal word from my friend from Missouri 
(Mr. BurNEs], who has generally shown a calm and business spirit in 
the consideration of this measure. He spoke of second secretaries ot 
legation as gay trifling ornaments, designating them as walking gen- 
tlemen kept in the legations for display. Notso. They are patient, 
hard workers. I know there is nota gentleman on the floor who works 
harder than I have seen the second secretary of one of these legations, 
toiling on emergencies through the night long when necessary in the 
dispatch of public business; a man of recognized ability, whose reputa- 
tion as a writer on international law is familiar to all who are versed 
in the recent discussions of such topics, who bas vindicated with his 
poren pen the rights and honor of our country in the European press 

uring the most critical moments of the crisis in the discussions of the 
last twenty years, I mean Mr. Henry Vignaud, the able second secretary 
of legation at Paris, whose articles published in the Mémorial Diplo- 
matique and other European journais during the memorable struggle 
aver the Alabama claims did so much to correct public opinion abroad 
sand maintain the correctness of our position. With such a man in it 
athis position of second secretary of legation is nota mere ornamental post. 
Far from it. So of the second secretary of legation at Berlin, of whom 
my colleague [Mr. CANNON] has spoken. The secretary at London is 
an experienced officer, transferred from Vienna. There is nothing of 
the honorary in these positions. They are of arduous labor, con- 
tinuous and important, and are in cities where the expense of living 
makes careful economy necessary with $2,000. I know that the sec- 
ond secretary at Paris declined the position of first secretary because 
he could not afford to accept it and its social burdens with the salary 
allowed. 

We hextcome tothe mission of Greece, Servia, and Roumania, which 
it is proposed by this bill to abolish. The destruction of that mission 
comes unfortunately just at the moment when Greece, responding to 
public sentiment in America, has removed all restrictions upon the 
importation of our pork, exerting thus a great initiative influence by 
her example just at the time when she can best serve us by it and 
when we most pressingly need it. I commend that to the gentleman 
from the Northwest. 

I may say the active sympathy of the Grecian people for America 
has never been wanting at any time since the hour of the new birth of 
that immortal nation, in blood and sorrow, when our people gave them 
such prompt recognition and assistance. I never met a Greek who did 
not speak of America, not with cold respect, but with something like 
love, remembering that the kind hand and encouraging tender voice of 
our people lifted them to their feet in that terrible and bloody strug- 
gle with Turkish ny, the birth-hour of their nation. 

They are a people something like ourselves. They are the Yankees 
of the Levant. Greek merchants in Alexandria have branch houses in 
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New York, and Greek merchants of the Black Sea are connected with 
houses in this country in which they are partners. 

The sympathy of the Greek nation, which is the center of about 
twelve millions of people of that race, religion, and sentiment, should 
not be lightly thrown away. But what is the economy? What isthe 
great saving for which three nations are chilled? Fifteen hundred 
dollars. We are now paying $6,500 to a minister who is accredited to 
Greece and to two other governments. It is proposed to send atwo- 
thousand-dollar consul to take the place of the minister in Greece, and 
pay $3,000 to a consul at Bucharest to replace the mission to Roumania; 
in all, $5,000 instead of $6,500, to support the mission to the three na- 
tions filled by one individual. 

So, too, with reference to Servia; except that not even a consul replaces 
the minister. Now, there is a trade springing up with Servia, and 
although we have heard it stated here that no consul was required, I 
may give as one item that we sent there last ycar some five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of petroleum. With Servia, as also with Rou- 
mania, we have just concluded a treaty of commerce and amity. Why 
should we then cutoff a mission that is very gratifying to their national 
feelings, which is conducive to our trade and general interests, and 
which is in fact becoming a necessity by reason of the growing com- 
merce between our country and all that region, replacing it witha con- 
sulate that must become comparatively ineffective; and only for the 
pu of saving $1,500? 

ere, too, is Egypt, an independent power in point of fact, though 
nominally Turkish, where we have a diplomatic nt or consul-gen- 
eral, who is to be cut off by this bill, and a consul at $2,000 substituted. 
This will take away the medium for diplomatic communication. Our 
Government now participates in the mixed courts and the commissions 
sitting in Egypt, naming three American judges, who are paid by the 
Egyptian Government. Our diplomatic agent also participates in all 
administrative questions affecting foreigners, and he has jurisdiction as 
a judge to try criminal cases where Americans are defendants. There 
are great numbersof Americans of the best classof our people who visit 
that interesting country every year, and they are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Government, and its representative should have dignity, 
ability, and power. 

This bill cuts off numerous consulates apa A reduces many to lower 

pay, and deprives the consulates of nearly half of their present allow- 
ance for clerk-hire, just when the work is rapidly increasing and there 
is a demand from all sides for more force to do the work the customs 
laws and State Department regulations have in recent years greatly 
enlarged. 
I will speak of one other very practical point affected by this bill. 
It cuts down a long line of consulates from $1,500 to $1,000 a year. 
Now, a consul at $1,000 a year has the right to trade; those receiving 
more than that can not. But an American can not readily enter into 
trade in a foreign country, and an American who will go abroad on a 
salary of $1,000 a year is not likely to bea man of sufficient commercial 
ability to make a profit in the close cutting trade that is carried on, 
with very small profits, in the old countries. What, then, will be the 
result of this change? It will result simply in this: that the Depart- 
ment will have to appoint resident foreigners, engsged in business, and 
thus aliens will be generally appointed in these positions, or else the 
consulates will be closed. That will be of necessity the result. 

These officers, themselves merchants sending goods to our country, 
will certify to their own invoices; not only that, they will be the con- 
sular officers to certify the invoices of goods of their rival merchants, 
Here is a basis laid by this bill, with its startling innovations, for in- 
finite trouble and charges of unfairness and frauds. It turns out Ameri- 
cans to turn in foreigners and beget confusion. This is, therefore, not 
only a rich man’s bill, buta bill to replace Americans with foreigners in 
a long line of officerg, It cuts down the appropriation for clerk-hire 
largely. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] spoke of that, but did 
not mention its practical effect. The work in the consulates, as I just 
remarked, is rapidly increasing in recent years. 

Owing to changes in our customs laws and new regulations of the 

entitself, the increase of the duty of these officers is very marked. 
The chief of this bureau in the State Department informs me that 
within five years the duties of the principal emyloyés in the great con- 
sulates has tripled. For example, this whole system of collecting in- 
formation concerning the condition of trade, market rates, &c., has 
been initiated but a few years back. Now many consulates, especially 
the larger ones, are asking for more clerical force. At such a moment 
it is proposed to cut off nearly half of the allowance that they are now 
granted by the law. Now, the allowance to-day for cleri force at 
some of the consulates is a great deal less than sufficient to meet the 
current work of the office and for the preparation of these reports, un- 
less the consul because he receives unofficial fees pays the balance out 
of his own pocket. But itis proposed here to socripple the service that 
it will be wholly insufficient for the daily routine of work, the invoices, 
reports, and other consular business, and thus produce confusion in 
our revenue system, which will probably cost us far morein loss of rev- 
enue than all the saving pro ten times over. 


The service is one that depends upon so many sources of support, it 
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cuts in so many directions, its operations and those of the Treasury are 
so interdependent, and the duties of the officers are so manifold in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, such as judges in the East, postmasters in 
China, diplomatic officers in many cases, officers of the revenue, every- 

“where as representatives of the Government, as protectors of citizens, 
that any changes made must be made very carefully, The Department 
itself in dealing with proposed changes has always used the utmost 
caution, and even then has sometimes found it advisable to retrace its 
steps. As the system stands to-day itis the work of thirty-six Secreta- 
ries of State and nineteen Comptrollers, who have examined and tested 
its methods of business and system of checks and accounts, and salaries 
and other payments, from year to year, with constant new corrections. 
They are desirous of still further improving it. 

But the changes here so rudely proposed and so far-reaching will dis- 
order, impair, and cripple it. Let me give an instance of the confusion 
it will bring. There is no provision here for the legation buildings in 
China and in Japan, We declined to accept the grounds which those 
governments offered to give us to build legations upon; hence a house 
is rented. Pursuant to an act of Congress the lease of these premises 
has been made, dated the 23d day of January, 1884, in its last renewal, 
which runs to March 15, 1886, for the one at Pekin in China. That is 
$3,100 a year. There is a lease for the building at Tokio, which will 
run also until March 15, 1886. No provision is made by this bill for 
their rent. The minister must pay it from his salary or his own means, 
if paid at all. Suppose the minister dies or resigns or is absent from 
his post. The secretary’s pay is now fixed at $1,800. He can not re- 
ceive chargé pay, for that is cut off. He only has $1,800 a year, out of 
which he hasto pay $3,100 rent, and after that to pay nearly all of the 
other expenses of the legation, and then pay his own expenses with the 
balance. [Laughter. ] 

Mr, REED. He will be in a condition to represent our people worthily 
then. There will be no riches there, no display. 

Mr. HITT. It is very certain no poor man, though he had all the 
knowledge of Wheaton in international law and all the ability of Web- 
ster in diplomacy, could ever accept that position. Al the allowance 
for the contingent expenses of our legations is cut off except $15,500 
for stationery, blanks, record and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs—nothing for rent, postage, telegrams, furniture, messengers, &c. 
Why, sir, I have seen instances in the State Department where a sin- 
gle telegram cost as much as the salary of a secretary for a whole year. 

Mr. KASSON. One of them cost in Mr. Seward’s time $4,000. 

Mr. HITT. Yes, sir; I well remember that instance, and one from 
Geneva cost nearly as much. No provision is made here for postage. 
But the items have been given in detail by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], and I will not repeat them. 

Let me point out another instance of the practical operation of this 
bill. There is a provision of law that no man shall be paid a salary as 
consul without subscribing the oath of allegiance. That excludes for- 
eigners, aliens. In the bill ordinarily is inserted $10;000 for consular 
oflicers who are aliens. That is stricken out here. What will be the 
result? We have a great many of our vice-consuls who are aliens. 
There are no others that can be obtained. It is impossible to induce 
an American who is honest and capable to go from this country to a 
remote city, perhaps in some yellow-fever region, for a compensation of 
$50 er $75 a year. The consul therefore names and the Department 
appoints some merchant or banker, some respectable man living at the 
place, who receives no compensation unless there arises a vacancy or the 
chief officer is absent. Upon him, when thus acting, would fall these 
miscellaneous expenses which are not provided for in this bill. And 
yet by this bill he is to receive no compensation whatever. That will 
be the practical operation of it. And thereare very many offices of this 
kind, dozens and dozens of them in our consular system. 

There is one point which must have been observed by my friend who 
sits before me, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], who is so well 
versed in diplomatic business. There is no provision here for the over- 
lapping salaries. When a man is appointed minister to a foreign court 
it is not supposed that he knows everything about his duties, and he is 
required to report for instructions; he then has submitted to him all 
the records of the State Department and all the correspondence which 
could aid him in qualifying himself for new, difficult, and msible 
duties. He is required to get through that in thirty days. en he 
has a number of days proportionate to the distance to his post allowed 
him for transit there; during that time he draws salary. Under this 
bill there is no provision for the payment of the minister who is at the 
post, and the contemporary payment of the new minister on his way 
out. The result will be that the new minister will not start, will not 
be appointed in fact, until the old one has actually returned, thus leay- 
ing the post vacant during all the time occupied by the return of the 
old minister, and the time of giving instructions to, and of the journey 
out of the new minister. 

Do you know how long that will be? The minister to China resign- 
ing would have not exceeding seventy days to return; the outgoing 
minister who would then be appointed would have thirty days for in- 
structions, and then not exceeding seventy days to go to his post; in all, 
one hundred and seventy days. During those months, almost half a 
year, that legation would be under the charge of the secretary of the 
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legation acting as minister. Such a man could not readily be obtained 
for $1,800 a year of the ability, intelligence, character, experience, and 
tact necessary, as we would suppose, to fit him for the high duties of 
minister to China. And yet he must be the minister for half a year; 
necessarily so by the operation of this bill. And to cap the absurdity, 
while he was thus acting as minister he would be required to pay rent 
and other expenses far greater than his salary. It is the theory of the 
gentlemen who framed the bill that our ministers will be willing, for 
the honor of the positions, out of their own abundant fortunes to pay all 
these expenses. I hope there will hereafter be ministers as there are 
to-day, and as there have been in the grandest days of the Republic, 
who were renowned men, rich in genius and patriotism only, and who 
were appointed for other reasons than that they were willing to pay the 
Government’s bills. 4 

Our consular service is a potent factor in our commercial activit 
and a great instrument for its extension. It is a very important part 
of our revenue system. It concerns nearly and immediately all our ex- 
porting industry. We treat it with far less liberality than do other 
nations which have a commerce not nearly equal to our own, and no 
such magnificent prospects of enlargement as are offered to us to in- 
duce a liberal fostering care of that system, which is the very instru- 
ment of progress. The British system is carefully framed, far-seeing, 
efficient, tested thousands of times, with which ours has often come in 
conflict in its personnel at various ports; and while the personnel of 
our service is efficient, is intelligent, is generally excellent, I believe 
that the wiser and more liberal policy of the English Government in ex- 
tending these agents of its mightand its trade everywhere, arming them 
with power and surrounding them with the means of at least comforta- 
ble livelihood, has been one of the greatest elements in the world-em- 
bracing success of English trade. 

I will mention but one other point, and will then yield the floor to 
my friend from New York [Mr. POTTER]. We find there is omitted 
from this bill the usual appropriation of $10,000 for carrying out the 
neutrality act. That is the secret-service fund used hy the Secretary 
of State, and it has in recent times been ae, used to prevent the vio- 
lation of neutrality between our country and Spain. Atthis very mo- 
ment there is an expedition ravaging Cuba which has gone from our 
shores, and which has done much to inflame public feeling and com- 
plicate the relations between two governments that are now engaged 
in most important negotiations looking to the benefit of our commerce 
and which we think will pray liberate its movements and extend 
our trade with their most important colony. This neutrality item has 
been held, ever since the renning of the century, to be an essential 
part of the appropriation bill for the diplomatic and consular service. 

This fund is open to the inspection of all proper persons, such as the 
committees of the House and Senate, who may wish to know what has 
been done with it. I may say, without going farther than is discreet 
and proper, that I believe the secret-service fund of the State Depart- 
ment is the most vigilantly and carefully scrutinized by the Secretary 
of State himself of all the accounts that pass through that Department. 
The reasons are manifest, are evident. The responsibility is greater 
than in any other account, for it can not be shared. Being a secret 
fund it is most carefully gyarded in the modes of its expenditure. 

I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. POTTER. I would inquire, Mr. Chairman, how much time 
there is yielded to me? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HAMMOND). 


utes. 

Mr. POTTER. That will be time enough for all I desire to say. I 
wish as a Democrat and a friend of economy, as a Democrat who has 
trodden the pathway of labor from the time he was a barefooted boy on 
the hill-side to this day, to enter my porat against what I believe is 
unjust to the Democratic sentiment of the country, unjust to the great 
purposes and objects of the Government which we represent, and un- 
wise from beginning to end. 

Instead of extending our foreign service at the very time when in 
the midst of an aroused and progressive sentiment of the world we 
should be extending its influences everywhere, we are here busy with 
a proposition to cut down the salaries of our consuls from $2,500 a year 
to $1,800 a year. I believe there are some twenty-nine or thirty con- 
suls to be dealt with in this way by this bill. 

It has been said here, and justly said, that the policy Perona by 
this bill is one to make these offices such as can only be filled by the 
rich and the sons of the rich. As a Democrat, as a laboring man, asa 
lover of labor, as a believer in manhood above property, as a believer 
in the duty of this Government to enco manhood and to give it 
its just reward, I protest against such legislation as this. 

Why, sir, a competent man to fill one of these offices and to do whata 
consul of this great nation should do ina foreign country, to gather the 
information which he should gather, and to send it back to us for publica- 
tion here in such form that it may come before the more than 58,000,000 
of people in this country and encourage our commerce and awaken the 
ambition of our people to intercourse with all parts of the world, should 
receive, instead of $1,800, at least $3,000 a year. I would much rather 


The gentleman has ten min- 


have seen a bill to increase his salary from $2,500 to $3,000 a year. 
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Ido not believe there is a respectable commercial house in this coun- 
try that would think of sending a man to China, to Japan, or to any 
other part of the world to look afterits interests and to extend its busi- 
ness in any one of those countries—there is not a commercial house that 
would think of sending such a man there whom it could hire for even 
$2,500 a year. 

Such a proposition is equivalent, and I wish to emphasize this point, 
to saying to the youngof the country, to the young men of the interior, 
it may be from the State of Ohio, to young men everywhere who are 
competent to fill these offices and are ambitious of extending the influ- 
ences of their country, ambitious of fitting themselves by experience 
abroad to come back here and be the most valuable of citizens at home— 
it is equivalent to saying to those young men: ‘‘ You can not go to per- 
form these duties; the sons of such men as have wealth can go, because 
their fathers can support them.” It is saying to the great body of 
America: young men from the interior, from the farms of the country, 
and I cane from one of those farms, from the school-houses of the 
country: ‘‘ You can not go to fill these places, because the salary is in- 
adequate for you to support yourselves there.’’ 

This policy is all wrong; it is an un-American policy; it is an un- 
democratic policy. It is a policy unworthy this great nation of fifty- 
eight millions of people, with a commerce to be extended until it shall 
reach every nation on the earth, and by so doing enable us to reap from 
those nations the richest of harvests. 

I find an item in this bill which proposes to cut down entirely the 
expenditures for interpreters this round world over, for all the com- 
merce of the United States, for all the intercourse of this great country 
with all the other countries of the world, from $19,000 a year to $5,000 
ayear, Sir, what can you do with $5,000 a year throughout the length 
and breadth of the great commercial world in enabling our agents, our 
consuls, our ministers to hold intercourse with foreign nations in an 
entirely foreign language, to them a dead language? Is it intended to 
exclude everybody from going to China unless he has been instructed 
in the Chinese language, or to Japan unless he has been instructed in 
the Japanese language? 

Five thousand dollars a year for interpreters! We had far better 
cut it off altogether. It is equivalent to saying to Japan, for instance, 
that she must hold her intercourse with us in the English language; 
or at any rate that we will afford no facilities to our ministers, consuls, 
and agents who go there to deal with those people in their own lan- 
guage. Five thousand dollars a year for interpreters! Sir, that is less 
than is expended for interpreters in a single lawsuit in one of our 
courts to enable the parties engaged in that suit to fully present the 
evidence that may be given by foreigners. 

It is also proposed to cut down the entire contingent fund from 
$85,000 a year to $15,500 a year. I understand that contingent fund 
furnishes the only means provided for paying rent, postage, tel 
for furniture, traveling expenses, loss of exchange, &c., by all our min- 
isters, all our consuls and commercial agents the entire world over. 
There is no allegation here that there has been any abuse in the expendi- 
ture of that contingent fund, and there is no ground alleged for any 
apprehension that it will be abused. I protest that $85,000 a year is 
not too much for the contingent fund, subject as it is to the care and 
responsibility of the Executive of this nation. That is not too much 
to enable him to meet all the exigencies that are to be met, and to pro- 
vide for the honest wants of all our consuls and ministers throughout 
the world. 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied, from informal conver- 
sation with gentlemen representing the other side, that it is better now 
to have some understanding with regard to the continuation of this 
general debate. I therefore move that the committee now rise, in 
order that the House may agree upon some limitation in that regard. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I have the floor already. 

Mr. BURNES. Your rights shall be preserved in the arrangement. 

The motion of Mr. BURNES was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union having had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 6770) making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that the House again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of the diplomatic 
and consular appropriation bill, and pending that motion I move that 
general debate upon the bill, excepting half ən hour for the gentleman 

rom New York [Mr. ROBINSON ]— 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I have an hour. 

Mr. BURNES. I understood it was half an hour. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. An hour. 

A MEMBER. Thirty-two minutes. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that, excepting thirty-two minutes for the 
gentleman from New York, general debate be limited to one hour. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Some time ago the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT] was kind enough to yield me thirty minutes. As 
my name came next after the gentleman from Indiana I declined to take 
that time, preferring to await my turn. Myturnhasnowcome. If the 


saga from Missouri had not moved to limit debate, I would have 
entitled to the floor for an hour. I do not think it fair now, when 
others have spoken, that I should be limited. I want my time and 
my own time. I intended to return the thirty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and postponed my remarks until I could take the floor 
in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves, as the Chair 
understands, that general debate in Committee of the Whole upon the 
pending appropriation bill be limited to one hour and thirty-two min- 
utes. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is enough. 

Mr. BELFORD. I want to give notice that unless we can have two 
hours more for general debate I will demand a quorum. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BuRNEs to limit 
debate, there were—ayes 52, noes 50. 

Mr. BELFORD. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BURNES and Mr. BELFORD were 


appointed. 

Mr. BELFORD. Imakea p ition that two hours be allowed for 
further discussion on this bill. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order !’’] 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will take their places. 


The House proceeded to divide; but before the count by tellers was 
concluded, 

Mr. BURNES said: No further count is demanded. I modify my 
motion so as to limit debate to one hour and forty-two minutes. 

Mr. BELFORD. I accept that. 

The motion of Mr. BURNES as modified was agreed to. 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I move that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Friday next. I will state my reason for making 
this motion. An excursion has been gotten up, in which the survivors 
of the First Corps of the old Army of the Potomac will participate. The 
citizens of Fredericksburg have invited members of Congress taking 
part in this excursion to be their guests. One hundred and ten mem- 
bers have accepted the invitation. We do not wish to impede the 
business of the House, but the absence of so many members will proba- 
bly make it difficult to transact business here to-morrow. There are 
also persons here who have some other duties to attend to. For them 
Ido not speak. But I think it is the general wish that the House ad- 
journ from to-day till Friday. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope this proposition will not prevail. Those 
who desire to go away from necessity or amusement must take the re- 
sponsibility. There are some, I know, who desire to remain here and 
proceed with the appropriation bills. If this motion be adopted, we 
shall lose one entire day which would otherwise be given to the con- 
sideration of these bills. If we meet to-morrow and dispose of the 
pending appropriation bill there is little doubt that we can also con- 
clude the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. There is really 
little opposition in the committee to the Army appropriation bill, and 
Ido not think there will be much in the House. The Secretary of War 
and all parties in interest seem to acquiesce in that billas reported. So 
that if we should not have a quorum to-morrow we may be able tocon- 
clude that bill except the vote upon its final passage. I hope, in the 
interest of public business and with a view to securing an early adjourn- 
ment, that the motion of the gentleman from California will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
know no reason for this adjournment over to-morrow except that the 
races are going on. Now, we do not wish to put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of adjourning over to attend the races. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS] 
has stated the reasons why he asked for the adjournment over. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 62. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BURNES’s motion was then agreed to; and the House accordingly 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee resumes the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6770) making appropriation for the consular and diplomatic 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885; and 
by order of the House general debate has been limited to one hour and 
forty-two minutes. 

Mr. BURNES. I wish tostate before the gentleman from New York 
proceeds that the understanding is that the gentleman from New York 
is to occupy thirty-two minutes, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Baxyoun} shall have ten minutes, and the remaining hour shall be 
equally divided between the friends and opponents of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Can I have no more than that? 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House the gentleman is limited 
to thirty-two minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 

ndix. 

The CHAIRMAN. By an arrangement made in the House the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] is now recognized for ten minutes. 
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Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Chairman, if I were at the race-course I might 
address the majority of this House. [Laughter.] They are not here 
to-day, although the Democratic party has over seventy majority. Dur- 
ing the last five weeks we have failed on five occasions to have a quorum; 
and the Republicans have helped to get it. That isa magnificent party 
into whose hands`to intrust the destinies of this nation, isitnot? Gen- 
tlemen, you need not get nervous; it is God’s honest truth, and the 
people will know it before this campaign is over—that with a majority 
of over seventy you can not muster a quorum in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And so incompetent and stupid have you been that with 
the aid of the Republicans on this side you have not been able to carry 
through your great and important measures, 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the gentleman—— : 

Mr. BELFORD. I can not yield. Let the gentleman speak in his 
own time. 

Mr. KING. Were younot attheracesyesterday, yourself? [Laugh- 
ter. 
he BELFORD. Iam speaking in my own time; you take yours. 
[Laughter. ] 

This a magnificent spectacle to go before the country in the coming 
campaign—with a majority of over seventy you can not produce a quo- 
rum. Your members are out betting on which horse will win; and 
probably they will all lose, as they ought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Which won yesterday afternoon ? 

Mr. BELFORD. I do not know. 

Now, let me call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to one fact about 
this bill. First, here is a reduction—I have had it figured up by my 
clerk—a reduction of $318,385. Have you heard the ticking of the tele- 
graph from New York to-day announcing that the business interests of 
that city are in a state of perfect disaster? Why, sir, you have half 
the currency of this country locked up in the Treasury. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You do not charge that upon the Democrats? 

Mr. BELFORD. I am not accusing you Democrats of that; but I 
am accusing you of the fact that you will not put it ont. You will not 
put it out; and you are diminishing the appropriations all the time. 

Mr. KING. Did you not yesterday at the races lose $125 in silver? 

Mr. BELFORD. Sir, the wisdom of the world made a shield, gold 
on one side and silver on the other; it was swung up in the very face of 
the nations of the earth; each reverenced and adored it—— 

Mr. KING. Is that the way you did yesterday at the races? 

Mr. BELFORD. Well, I did not bet any at the races. [Langhter.] 

Mr. KING. You were there, were you not? 

Mr. BELFORD. Now let me get along. [Laughter.] I say that 
you gentlemen can not deceive the people of this country by the policy 
you are pursuing under the leadership of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL]. We have a President from New York, a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury from New York, and a chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations from Pennsylvania. These two States, as I 
have said here repeatedly, are governing and controlling the fortunes of 
the country; and you men of the South donot seem to have sense enough 
to comprehend that question. [Laughter.] 

Here we are on the very verge of a volcano, Banks are failing every- 
where. A panic is threatened in every direction. Yet i the 
interests of the great West and the great South you are allowing a New 
York President and a New York Secretary of the Treasury and a Penn- 
sylvania chairman of the Appropriations Committee to hold on to the 
funds now hoarded in the Treasury. 

I tell you gentlemen that within one year you will see the greatest 
panic we have witnessed in the last fifty years. Mark my prophecy. 
You can ignore my prediction, but the ic is coming all the same. 

The South, the great and majestic South, of which I am proud to- 
day because it is a part of my country, and the great West should not 
allow themselves to be hi and tied and barreled to the arrogance 
of Pennsylvania and New York. [Laughter.] Ihave no hesitation 
in making that illustration. You will find that my prediction inside 
of twelve months will be verified. 

Mr. WELLER. If you are not careful they will dub you ‘‘ Calam- 
ity,” too, and we will have to share the honors to my discomfiture. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. BELFORD. Oh, let me alone. I propose to visit the South 
to-morrow. I am going to study her resources. She is a part of my 
country. The war is over, and all my prejudices are dissipated. 

I ask you in the interest of your respective States to unlock the vaults 
of the Treasury [laughterand applause] so they can live. And justob- 
serve one thing—they will live. I do not propose that a Republican 
President from New York and a Republican Secretary of the Treasury 
from NewYork shall govern and guide with bob-tails lined and formed 
of bulletins from Wall street. (Ranghtet.| Ican sleep as well under 
the guidance of a Democratic President as I can under the guidance of a 
Republican President [applause] who reaches down to the great mill- 
ionaires of Wall street. I pg to you to look at your own interest; 
for I can say to you as I said a moment ago, inside of a year we are not 
going to have a civil war, but we are going to havea social war. Hear 
the thunder of the laboring people at Pittsburgh. See the commotion 
at Chicago. Yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania is putting more 


honest labor. I would like the gentleman to answer that question if 
he is in his place and able to doit. 

Mr. KING. Did you not vote againt the bill reducing taxes ? 

Mr. BELFORD. There isa secret history about that. [Laughter.] 
I will simply say that I have voted against every bill to increase the 
amount of revenue going into the Treasury. I voted to repeal the in- 
ternal taxes. Did you vote for that bill ? 

Mr. KING. I voted for a bill to reduce taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BELFORD. Just wait a minute. I voted for the whisky 
bonded-extension bill to keep $60,000,000 of money out among the 
ple, and I voted for it against what is called the moral sentiment of the 
country because it did that very thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BELFORD. Oh, give me another minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I have two minutes of my time 
remaining and I will give them to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNES. I feel under some obligation to my friend from Col- 
orado because of a talk we had while acting as tellers, and I therefore 
yield to him five minutes also of the time from this side of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BELFORD. _I desire to say, sir, that every vote I have cast this 
winter except the vote on Mr. MORRISON’s tariff bill, and against which 
I voted, has been in the interest of the South and of the West. Ihave 
stood up for the iron interests of Pennsylvania, I have stood up for the 
silk industries of New Jersey, I have stood up for the cotton industries 
of Connecticut, I have stood up for the wool interests of Vermont and 
Ohio, and if those interests have failed to be protected it is owing to the 
dereliction of the Democratic side of the House. A tariff is nothing but 
a bundle of mutualities. Each State joins its shield with the other 
States together and protects in that manner its owninterests. Thatis 
a tariff and nothing else. I have been generous to Pennsylvania and 
to New York while those two great States have steadily made war on 
the interests of mine. But yet, remembering the love of my early 
youth, I have stood by the State where I was born and I am willing to 
stand there now. ra 

But, sir, when I see the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on every bill, on all questions, constantly putting into the Treas- 
ury money taken from the hands of the people, the product of the 
spoliation of labor in this country, and putting that under the charge 
of a Secretary of the Treasury from New York, I lose my respect for the 
financial policy that governs that great State where I was born; I lose 
my respect for the financial policy of New York, that ig seeking through 
the influence of Wall street to govern, direct, and control the Treasury 
ofthiscountry; and beinga man from the West, I appeal to you men from 
the South, and tell you without fear, let us join our shields together and 
see if we can not control this great and magnificent nation. You may 
talk about demagogues, and I might talk about fools, [Laughter.] But 
what I want to do is to see these interests of the South, to see the South, 
with her magnificent possibilities, with her great agricultural areas, 
with her gorgeous resources, joining her opportunities with those of the 
West, and taking possession of this nation against the little clique that 
live in Pennsylvania, New York, and New England—to. see if we can 
not run this country in the interest of the poor laboring people of the 
nation. That is what I want to see. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. According to the order of the House 55 minutes 
remain of general debate, to be divided between both sides. Five min- 
utes have already been exhausted on one side of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now such time as the gentleman from Iowa 
may desire. 

Mr. KASSON. It is perhaps desirable that the other side should 
proceed first. The gentleman from Missouri was recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Itis suggested, and I believe it is correct, that the 
gentleman from Missouri was recognized. If he desires to do so I will 
not apply to be ized until after he has concluded. 

The CHAIR . The Chair does not know what arrangement 
gentlemen may make. The Chair was advised, however, that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would control the first half hour, and only recog- 
nized the gentleman from Missouri to yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado because of some understanding between them. The 
gentleman from Illinois will be ized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I yield such time as he desires to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KASSON. I shall not oceupy so much time. 

The manner in which the questions of this bill have been presented 
rather discourage one who talks not from any party standpoint at all, 
but only from the point of national interests. I can not devote any 
time to answering such declarations as were made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FoLLETT] that we on this side are not satisfied with 
any bill in which reductions are made, and are not satisfied with this 
bill because it makes reductions. Anybody can say that to any man 
who has a distinct opinion of the proper and fitting grade upon which 
public expenses are to be maintained. If he were to cut down the sal- 
aries of the different officers enumerated in this bill to $100 a year he 


and more money into the Treasury and keeping it out of the hands of | could make the same statement and with equal propriety. 


The simple truth is, and I must talk to gentlemen upon the other 
side of this House, if I talk at all, upon the theory that their minds 
are open to do what is fair and just—the simple fact is that this is one 
of the last bills in the world on which reductions can be made from 
yeartoyear. Nearly all the expenses which constitute the great body of 
the bill are fixed by law, and most of them by a law of twenty-eight 
years standing; and I did not think that on this question the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations would assume so largely the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Ishould hardly haveopened my mouth 
upon this subject had it been presented by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. But knowing as I do that it was not intended to be within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations torevise our whole 
diplomatic and consular system, I can not help appealing to gentle- 
men on both sides of the House to consider whether it is wise to accept 
this hasty conclusion. It is based upon mere questions of dollars and 
cents as presented by this committee, which is not charged at all with 
the subject of the organization of this foreign service. 

Mr. Chairman, the law as it stands now was the result of considera- 
tion by two successive Congresses upon reports from their Committees 
on Foreign Affairs. The law as it stands upon the statute-books now 
is substantially the law of 1856 and was based upon a report made by 
the proper committee which reviewed the entire subject of our foreign 
relations and the means for maintaining them. 

With partial changes that law stands the law to-day. Now, for the 
first time, from another committee of the House to which no foreign 
subject is referred except the payment of salaries fixed by law, comes a 
revision of all your ap priet destroying ministries, abolishing 
consulates, rearranging salaries, and opening up the entire subject of 
our foreign relations, upon which we have not a syllable of report from 
your Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Is it safe, is it right, to do this thing? Let mesay I do not intend to 
make a motion myself to change your bill. Itis for the majority to 
consider what ought to be done, because the responsibility is on them. 
I interpose no obstacle to your treating the subject, gentlemen, as you 
think wise. But I do call your attention to the fundamental question 
whether you ought not to wait for the action of your own proper organ, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, before changing this system. 

In 1856, when the present system became the law of the United States, 
I find that they were so anxious to adopt these amendments of the law 
as it stood before that when the motion was made to suspend the rules 
and consider the bill it was carried by 119 yeas to 42 nays. Remember 
it was in President Pierce’s administration. The subject having thus 
been brought before the House, the bill which reorganized the service 
on the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs was passed in the 
House by 103 yeas to 56 nays, and was approved by President Pierce. 
Among the members who supported this measure fixing salaries and 
organizing the service—among its advocates I find were Mr. ATKEN of 
South Carolina, Mr. BARBOUR of Virginia, Mr. Howell Cobb of ars 
Mr. Henry Winter Davis of Maryland, Mr, Humphrey Marshall of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Pennington of New Jersey (afterwards Speaker), Mr, Seward, 
and Mr. Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. So that you find the pres- 
ent arrangement of your service and ies was made independent of 
party, with the advice of a Democratic administration, and placed on 

our statute-book after careful examination of the proper committee, 
in order to make a permanent system which would he worthy the dig- 
nity and the honor of the country. 

That law has stood as I have said, with slight modifications, since 1856. 
We have added consulates because of the necessities of business. Our 
country at this moment is seeking to extend its grasp upon the com- 
merce of the world; and to prevent fraud at our custom-houses it has 
been n: to enlarge our consular service. But notwithstanding 
this en ment, as has been stated to you in the speech of my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] which I can not profess to equal in sound- 
ness and merit-—able and experienced as he is in service abroad, in the 
De ent of State, and as a member of the Committee on Foreign 

i has been shown by that gentleman these expenses, although 
larger than made in the law of 1856, are still met substantially by the 
pecuniary returns of the service itself. i 

Now, the bill of my good friend from Missouri [Mr. BURNES], whose 
integrity and judgment upon affairs within his acquaintance I do not 
for a moment doubt, pro: to cut off those consulates which do not 
pay their way. It is as if the Western Union Telegraph Company and 
the United States Post-Office Department should cut off every office that 
does not contribute an amount equal to all its expenses. We must have 
our consuls where commercial business goes even in its incipient stages. 
When I was sent on one oceasion to one of the points deprived of serv- 
ice by this bill, in Servia, to make a treaty with that country justafter 
its ind dence, I found an American there complaining that the 
United States had no representative, minister, or consul at Belgrade; 
that he urgently needed the aid of one in his enterprise; that he re- 
mained there because he was endeavoring to make an important con- 
tract for American fire-arms with the Servian Government,and he found 
nobody’s help, nobody’s assistance, and nobody toappeal to, And I be- 
lieve y the contract failed. 

I would like to put this question before the House upon its simple 
merits. I have no time and no intention to go over the bill. I wish 
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only to say, as I have already indicated, that its provisions—and I beg 
pardon of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES]—as far as my experi- 
ence and observation go, I know to be detrimental alike to the honor 
and the commercial interests of the United States. 


Now, sir, on the question of sal and diplomatic expenses and 
usages an appeal has been made to the example of Franklin, a man 
than whom perhaps no one so sage has ever appeared upon the Ameri- 
can continent. He has been represented as an example of what an 
American minister ought to be, and it has been impliedly conveyed 
that we paid very small sums to our ministers at that time, and that 
their habits were simple and retiring. I have the autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin in my hand, and I find here a statement of salaries 
that were paid. He says, on page 188; 

I see in one of the estimates sent me that a quarter's sal of the minister is 
reckoned at 14,513 livres and the other is reckoned at 16,667 livres. 

And then he says— 

Hitherto we have taken 15,000 for a quarter. 

The livre has been replaced by the franc of the same value. Thus 
you find that the pay then was about $12,000 per annum to each of 
our three ministers. And you will find that $12,000 then would have 
bought what $20,000 or $25,000 would be required to buy to-day. But 
this is not all. I look further in his autobiography and I find that 
Mr. Adams writes to him as a brother minister and says: 

I do not mean to be difficult about these things, but that we may have a plan 
for the future, I beg leave to propose— 

And I call the attention of my friend who objects to all contingent 
allowances for expenses to this— 


I beg leave to propose that the wages and expenses of the mattre d'hótel, and 
cook, and of all the servants, their clothes— x 

For they wore liveries then— 
and every other expense for them, the wages, clothes, and other expenses of the © 
coachman,the hire of the horses and „the expense of of let- 
ters, of expresses to Paris and Versailles and e eet stationery ware, and 
all the expenses of the family should be paid out of the money to be drawn 
from the er by our joint order, If to these Dr. Franklin chooses to add 
the washerwoman’s accounts for her services, &c., I have no objection. 


Stic was Mr, Adams’s proposition, and Dr. Franklin says in his 
reply: 

I very much approve your plan with regard to our future accounts, and wish 
it to be followed. 

So, then, your model minister, Benjamin Franklin, with a salary 
which was worth more then than the salary of our minister to Paris is 
to-day, united with Mr. Adams, as simple a republican as ever went 
to a foreign court or staid at home, in the suggestion that all their ex- 
penses of living should be allowed in addition to their salary, and that, 
too, at a time when the country was poor. He says further in the 
same connection: 

It has always been my intention to pay for the education of my children, their 
clothes, &c., as well as books and other things for my private use ; and whatever 
I spend in this way I shall give Kee Se credit for, to be deducted out of the 
allowance they have promised us. But as the article of clothes for ourselves 
here is necessarily much higher than if we were not in public service, I submit 
it to your consideration whether that article ought not to be reckoned amon, 
the expenses forthe public, I know I had clothes i, i at home to have last 
me my lifetime in a country where I was under small necessity of following 
new fashions, 

There you find him actually claiming that in consequence of the 
extra dressing required at a foreign court Congress should allow him 
the expenses of his extra clothing. I need not say more to show that 
the law as it now stands was a moderate law in 1856 and is to-day still 
more moderate than it was then. 

While they then did wear elaborate dresses at court, I tell my friend 
from New York [Mr. Rosrxson] who last spoke, and who assumed 
that they were wearing gewgaws, epaulets, golden eagles, brass but- 
tons, &c., that I have never known or seen one of our foreign minis- 
ters with that kind of dress on. And I have never heard of but two 
who ever wore any dress of that description, one of whom is now dead 
and the other has been long out of office. 

The simple American dress, so far as my experience extends, is what 
they wear at foreign courts. They dress there with all the simplicity 
that prevails at the White House here in Washington. I will not ap- 
peal to personal experience; it is disagreeable always to do so, and is 
not fair, because the House does not know what that experience is, and 
therefore I will not state it here. I ask gentlemen if a minister abroad 
can pay from $5,000 to $8,000 a year for house-rent, dress his family as 
decently as you would dress your family here in Washington, and main- 
tain the respectability of Franklin’s time on any less sum than the sal- 
ary provided by existing law? 

I think the House hardly desires an answer to all that my friend 
from New York [Mr. ROBINSON] hasuttered. But I find in the will of 
Benjamin Franklin this clause: 

The King of France's picture— 

That was a picture, you will remember, that was presented to honest 
Benjamin Franklin by the King of France, being his own portrait— 
the King of France's picture, set with four hundred and eight diamonds, I 
give to my daughter, Sarah Bache, &c. 

So you will see that your model minister received, as my friend from 
Brooklyn would say, a royal gewgaw, set with the enormous yalue of 
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four hundred and eight diamonds, one row of which this book states 
was sold by his heirs, and on‘ the proceeds of that sale the heirs and 
their family made the tour of Europe. I make this simple statement 
to show how the imagination of men, trusting to their theory of sim- 
plicity, fails to recognize the necessity, if your ministers abroad would 
be successful, of being on good terms with the governments to which 
they go, and maintaining courtesy and decency in rank and appearance 
and intercourse with foreign society. 

Further, lest I fail to do Benjamin Franklin full justice in these re- 
spects, let me show you that the aristocracy, having great power in 
the government of his time, made a willing favorite of him. A fête 
was given him at a place in the country called Sanoy. I read from a 
foot-note in the same biography: 

When the approach of Dr. Franklin's carriage was announced— 

So you perceive that our plain Dr. Franklin kept his carriage— 

When the approach of Dr. Franklin’s carriage was announced they all set off 
on foot from the chateau and met him at the distance of about a a mile. 

He was going to visit, not the cabin of a laboring man, buta chateau 
of the aristocracy. 

He was handed from his carriage by the countess— 


Wicked man! A countess actually helped him out of his carriage, 
and he was not recalled by the fathers of the Republic— 

He was handed from his carriage by the countess, who upon his alighting 
pronounced the following verses of her own composition. 

They are given here in French. 

‘They walked slowly to the chateau, where they sat down to a splendid dinner. 
Atthe first glass of wine the following stanza was sung, which became the chorus 
of the day, accompanied by instrumental music, 

How fortunate that it was not Mr. Lowell, our minister to England. 
I have not a very good knowledge of the French language and I dare 
not undertake to read the stanzas here given, but will give a rough 
translation of it. I suppose the gentleman would not regard me as a good 
American if I knew even a little bitof French; butI will give a rough 
translation of it: 


We celebrate the memory of Benjamin; we sing the good he has done to mor- 
sid i A DEROS he will have altars erected to him, and in Sanoy we drink to 
Ah, if that had been done to Mr. Lowell in England, and it was pub- 
lished in some newspaper, how the gentleman from New York would 
make his declamation ring through this Hall ! 
Åt the second glass the countess sang the following quatrain. 


I am sorry to see that honest Benjamin took the second glass. 
At the third glass the Viscount d'Hondetot sang— 


The viscount sang to our honest Benjamin, undoubtedly trying to 
corrupt him. Mark you, it was at his third glass that they did that. 

But that is not all. A viscountess comes in at the fourth glass and 
says: ‘‘I say also hurrah for Philadelphia, the independence,” &c. 

I had hoped, as that was at the bottom of the page, that I had landed 
Benjamin safely and would get him back from these aristocrats to his 
carriage. But, alas! at the fifth glass Madame de Pernan sang a stanza 
Poet $ at our children will learn from their mothers to love you,” &c. 

Laughter. 

Task how the aristocracy ‘‘ went for him.’’ At the sixth glass Count 
de Tressan, another member of this terrible aristocracy, came to him 
and sang, ‘‘Long live Sarcy! It is Philadelphia,” &¢. I will not 
undertake to deliver it all. Then at the seventh glass Count d’ Apehé— 
there was, you see, a perfect horde of aristocrats of France after our 
honest Benjamin in his plain clothes—at the seventh glass—but I dare 
not trace it any further. _I will only say he was a great favorite with 
the ladies of the court. [Laughter. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the model diplomat—and he was that. 
Do not suppose I intend any depreciation of his eminent ability. But 
he knew how to cultivate the influences that would strengthen him 
with the government where he represented his own country; and he 
did it. He lived like a gentleman. He was a member of society be- 
cause society was very intelligent at the court where he lived. 

Mr. SPRINGER rose. 

Mr. KASSON (to Mr. SPRINGER). We will send you there at the 
first opportunity if you will imitate Benjamin Franklin; and we will 
pay you the entire salary. [Laughter.] That is my only hope of edu- 
cating you sufficiently to know how to vote on these appropriation bills. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. As my friend represents a prohibition State of 
the West, I was about to inquire whether when he represented this 
country abroad he took Dr. Franklin as his model so far as drinking was 
concerned ? 

Mr. KASSON. Ihave no recollection of sevenglasses. I might have 
been more effective and accomplished more for my country if I had 
taken that seventh glass. 

So, Mr. Chairman, you have here in your chosen model an illustra- 
tion of the fact that your ministers must be intelligent and must main- 
tain their social relations. They must not only be worthy representa- 
tives of the principles of their country, but must possess the ability to 
keep up their renk and to execute the orders of their Government in 


the presence of the government to which they are sent by all the forms 
known to diplomatic usage. 

Now, is it worth while for us to tear this system all to pieces? Mone 
is not worth as muchas it was in 1856. With a given amount thereis 
more difficulty now in meeting the expenses of these positions than 
when the law was . Isayto gentlemen on the other side, let us 
stand upon the old law until the committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject is satisfied that the law ought tobe revised. This is all I rose 
to say; indeed, it is more than IT intended to say. Inow gladly leave 
the bill in charge of the majority of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] has 
five minutes of his time remaining. Does he desire to occupy it? 

Mr, CANNON. I do not know that I care to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnxs] 
has twenty-five minutes remaining. 

Mr. BURNES. I yield fifteen minutes to my colleague on the com- 
mittee the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT]. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, the arguments we have heard to- 
day, especially those of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], are 
only confirmatory of the wisdom of the Committee on Appropriations 
in reporting this bill. I had supposed that in defending the bill it 
would be necessary, especially to meet the arguments of the Secre 
of State in opposition to the report of the committee, to refute the posi- 
tion that it is necessary for a representative of our Government abroad 
to adapt himself to the peculiarities, the prejudices, and the passions of 
the people there. But it has been clearly shown in the extracts read 
by the gentleman from Iowa from the autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin that his simplicity of manner, his American ideas, his discarding 
of pomp or any attempt to imitate royalty did not interfere in any 
respect whatever with the credit due to him as a representative of a 
free republican government, but on the contrary brought to his feet to 
do him homage the royalty of the court to which he was accredited. 

Sir, had the example set by Franklin been followed by the repre- 
sentatives of this Government abroad, America would be to-day more 
respected and: honored even by crowned heads than she is. 

It has been said further that we ought to provide the means to enable 
our representatives abroad to entertain citizens of the United States 
who may chance to travel there. Mr. Chairman, the percentage of the 
people of the United States who are able to travel to foreign countries 
is very small, and those who do travel there are able to entertain them- 
selves. It comes with a bad grace to say on this floor that out of the 
Treasury of the United States we should provide money by which our 
representatives may entertain those who have the means to visit for- 
eign countries simply for the purposes of pleasure or business. 

I say the percentage is small. It is exceedingly small compared 
with the entire population of the country. It is not either the duty 
or the province of Congress to provide our representative with the 
means of entertaining these gentlemen who have the means to enter- 
tain themselves. We seem to forget in the appropriations we make 
that every citizen of the country is interested in the money which goes 
into the Treasury. We seem to forget that the money of the people 
belongs to the people, and that we have no right whatever to take it 
out of the Treasury, not even by the crowbar my friend from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BELFORD] has been so anxious from the beginning of this 
session of the House to induce this side of the House to use, except it 
be for legitimate expenditures of the Government and in the interest 
and for the benefit of the whole people. 

We are beginning already, Mr. Chairman, to hear the muttering of 
trouble involving the business interests which are crushed by reason of 
the tying up of asurplus in the Treasury. We on this side of the 
House have believed, and I believe to-day, it is the curse of the Gov- 
ernment at this hour. But what is the remedy? Is it to apply thé 
crowbar? Is it to draw this money from the Treasury for the purpose 
of encouraging extravagant expenditure—for the purpose of wasting 
the people’s substance in other than the legitimate expenses of the Gov- 
ernment? Or is it to stop the money in the hands of the people and 
prevent the surplus from reaching the Treasury? For one, I believe 


and have believed the true remedy is to begin where the money is . 


found, in the pockets of the people, and leave itthere. I for one will 
never consent, even though it may be for the benefit of people of this 
country traveling abroad to be entertained by the representative of the 
Government, that money shall flow for any such purpose. 

Let us pay our diplomatic and consular representatives that which 
is necessary to properly support them abroad in the style in which an 
American citizen lives at home, and not in a style that shall be com- 


mensurate with the extravagance of governments who ruin their people . 


by taking the money which belongs to them for the purpose of feeding 
their own luxuries and satiating their own appetites. If we here in 
the United States are to set the example of regal display and regal 
power and not the simplicity of the administration of a government in 
the hands of the people, we may as well at once assume that to which 
everything to-day is tending—the centralization end aggregation of 
power in the hands of the few to the exclusion of the masses of the 
people. [Applause. 

Sir, it is said that in this bill we have reduced the appropriations to 
such an extent we shall place our representation abroad in the hands 
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of men of wealth to the exclusion of poor men. That may be true if 
our representatives abroad, in disregard of the wishes of the people, 
forget the simplicity they are expected to exhibit at foreign courts and 
assume to place themselves in regard to display upon a par and level 
with the representatives of governments who derive their existence 
from the substance and to the detriment of their people. But it will 
not be true when our representatives live inside their legal salary and 
live ás they live at home, following the manners, customs, and habits of 
the people they are expected to represent at foreign courts. 

I for one, Mr. Chairman, may not be imbued with a proper respect 
for crowned heads and for the display of monarchical institutions. I 
do not think Iam. Iwas born an American. Iwas born upon Ameri- 
can soil and with American ideas. American institutions, American 
soil, and American habits are good enough for my style of democracy, 
and I trust that this attempt upon the part of the Government, by con- 
stantly increasing the compensation of our ministers abroad, by con- 
stantly increasing the compensation of our consular representatives, to 
induce them to adapt themselves to the habits and customs of the coun- 
tries to which they are accredited, or to adopt other than the simplicity 
of manner and the habits of an American citizen, may be now and for- 
ever checked. 

It is said, Mr. Chairman, that the law of 1856 is the law upon which 
the compensation of these officers has been predicated from that date 
to this. It is also said that complaint, early in the history of our Gov- 
ernment, was made of improper compensation to our foreign represent- 
atives. I had hoped that, under the experiment we had inaugurated 
in this country of a free system of government, republican ideas, re- 

ublican habits, republican manners, and republican simplicity would 
have gained a foothold, and would have wiped out from the imagination 
of the people of this country the idea that there were some who might 
stand far above the heads of the people as representatives of the people. 
Sir, the people of this Government, the people of this country, desire to 
be represented only by those who come from them; by those who sym- 
pathize with them, who are a part of them, and who will represent 
them even before the majesty of crowned heads in their true character, 
their true light, their true habits, and their true spirit, as freemen born 
to rule, able to rule, and willing to rule; whoare not ashamed of their 
simplicity or afraid of crowned heads from whatever source they may 
come or wheresoever they may be found. [Applause]. Let our con- 
sular representatives bear this in mind, and if they do not, then leta 
Democratic Congress teach them that lesson, and it can not be taught 
toosoon, that they, our agents, as the representatives of the Govern- 
ment, must come to us for their power, must come to us who are the 
representatives of the people to obtain that which will enable them 
not simply to represent us, but to obtain that which if they spend in 
doing otherwise than representing us will be cut off forever from their 
allowance. [Applause]. 

Mr. REED. I do not deny but that it is useless to make any argu- 
ment on this question; but I flatter myself that I am addressing a dif- 
ferent audience from that which is to be finally honored by the obser- 
yations of the gentleman from Ohio who has just taken his seat. He 
says that our representatives abroad should live as American citi 
and with that simplicity with which American citizens live. What kind 
of American citizens does the gentleman refer to? Does he mean my 
constituent that has $300 a year for his income, or the gentleman from 
Ohio himself, who has $5,000 a year of the people’s money which he 
draws every month to permit him to maintain this state and dignity of 
an American citizen at this nation’s capital? To which does he refer? 

For my part, sir, I am heartily tired of this continual talk about this 
country being a land where_the poor man can flourish and the poor 
man is honored. It is neither a credit nor a discredit to a man to have 
been born poor. Nothing stands in the way of his advancement. He 
has an equal chance and fair opportunity in the race with every other 
citizen; and these repeated declarations are born of a suspicion on the 
part of some gentlemen that the poor man is not equal to the rich. I 
maintain that neither in our institutions nor in the practical working 
of the Government is there any superiority on the part of the rich over 
the poor man that needs the orations of Congressmen to equalize the 
citizens of this country. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

What it costs a man to live is purely relative. It does not depend 

-upon his happiness, nor does it increase his happiness. I have lived 
on $300 a year as well as on $5,000 a year, and I was as happy then 
as I am to-day. What was the difference? The people that I was 
with were spending different sums of money. That is all that consti- 
tutes a difference; and if we purpose sending abroad representatives 
of this Government we send them fora purpose. Wedonotsend them 
merely to exemplify to foreign nations how the American citizen lives 
or may live when he is at home. We send them abroad for far differ- 
ent objects. We send them abroad for the purpose of representing a 
great country, a country with a revenue of $400,000,000 and a popula- 
tion of 56,000,000. And we send them there that they may associate 
with the people who are in that country for the simple resson that we 
shall accomplish our purpose, which is to reach the governing classes 
of the countries of the Old World. 

Now, I do not i e that any man with $10,000 or $17,000 a year 
as a foreign minister is any happier or gets any more out of life than 
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we do here on $5,000. He simply lives as the people do about him. 
That is all there is to it. And Benjamin Franklin, the model cited by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FoLLerr], wes anexample of just such 
expenditure. And when George Washington was general-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States he lived like a general-in-chief of the 
army of a great republic that was to be. 

The gentleman from Ohiocomplains that we make no objection about 
the increase of salary, but do make objectioris on account of the de- 
crease of appropriation bills. Sowedo. Thiscountry has always been 
a country of republican simplicity as to the salaries paid all these offi- 
cers. And it is a growing country, and as it grows the appropriation 
bills must grow. Instead of that he and his compeers come here year 
after year trying not to meet the wants of the country but to reduce 
the expenditures of a growing people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED. Can the gentleman from Missouri give me any more 
time? I should like to have one minute. 

Mr. BURNES. Take two. 

Mr. REED. Of course this House must see it is utterly impossible 
for me to more than begin on this subject. But I do want to close up 
what I have to say by referring to just one little item which to me 
characterizes this bill more thoroughly thau anything I can say. Any- 
body who knows the representation of the United States abroad, or even 
any one who does not know it, has only to take the salaries which the 
foreign governments pay to the ministers here, and he can see how for 
short we are in liberal expenditure of the public money. Why, sir, I 
remember meeting the chief-justice of Queensland, a little territory of 
300,000 inhabitants, and I found he had $2,500 a year more than the 
Chief- Justice of 56,000,000 of people. 

Here is one item in this bill: 


For the purpose of enabling the President to provide at the public expense 
aioe stationery, flags, and signs as he shall think necessary for the several 
ons, 


And that is in a bill that absolutely cuts off all rent for offices, In 
other words, the careful economy of the gentleman from Missouri pro- 
vides a sign for the legation, and does not leave any place to stick it. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs] has 
eight minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], who has 
just taken his seat, does not understand this bill; he has not read the 
bill, or he would not have made the statement with which he concluded 
his remarks. He will find in this bill every expenditure authorized by 
existing law is appropriated for. 

Before proceeding to call attention to another point I must first notice 
a remark made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. POTTER]. I 
regretted to hear it, for the simple reason that I have great admiration 
for his profound ability; but it is not given to any one man to know 
every subject or to be capable of impressing his views on every question 
fairly and intelligently. The gentleman from New York in criticising 
this bill exhibited himself in a position clearly demonstrating that he 
had never read it and that he did not understand a single provision of 
it. His criticism was that consuls were reduced from $2,5C0 to $1,800. 
He can not find that provision in the bill. Itdoes notexist. The gen- 
tleman has not read the bill, He dealt in glittering generalities, as if 
there were great reductions in the bill. I say here to all these gentle- 
men there is no reduction so faras the ministers are concerned, except 
in two particular cases, which I have mentioned. 

Why all this talk? Why all this general argument? Why did 
gentlemen not come down to specific items? I will tell you what is 
the reason. The reason is that they dare not come down to specific 
items. The gentleman from Illinois, my colleague, for whose honor 
and fairness I have unlimited respect, and in whom I have all confi- 
dence, called your attention to the consulate at Apia. Did he know 
that the consul at Apia took $1,138 for contingent expenses, when the 
whole receipts of his office were less than $100? Did he know that 
the attention of the Department of State had been called to that ex- 
penditure and that an explanation was in order, and that no explana- 
tion has been made to this hour? 

Mr. HITT. Will the gentleman from Missouri permit me—— 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly. 

Mr. HITT. The $1,100 about which the gentleman speaks was the 
salary during the time that officer was waiting for instructions and the 
long period occupied in going half-way ro the world to reach his 


post. 

Mr. BURNES. The statute law of this country expressly provides 
that pay for thirty days while waiting instructions shall be allowed. I 
say this pay for thirty days is allowed for waiting instructions. 

Mr. HORR. That is not it; the sum spoken of covers trip and all. 

Mr. BURNES. The trip is a different arrangement. I say this ap- 
pears in the report of the Secretary of State as payment while awaiting 
instructions. What may have been communicated to my esteemed 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] I have nothing to do with. That is a 
matter between him and others. 

This is the first information I have had upon the subject, although 
the-subcommittee called the attention of the Department to it, and re- 
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ceived then, and have received since until this moment, no answer. It 
is in the record of the Department of State that $1,138 was paid to him 
while awaiting instructions, But let that go. 

I come now to my good friend from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], and when 
I come to him you will appreciate the delicacy of my position, and I 
know you will give me your sympathy. It is something to prepare a 
bill like this against the personal wishes and judgment of such an es- 
teemed and generous gentleman as the gentleman from Iowa. It is 
something to differfrom him, one of the most accomplished diplomates 
of the country; I may say itis painful. : 3 i 

Yet when he talks about tearing up things, I ask him where in this 
bill we have torn up anything? There is nothing torn up, nothing 
changed in the ministerial department, except in reference to two min- 
isters, one to Austria and the other to Italy. Thoseare changes; there 
are none others. It is true the triple-headed mission to Greece, Rou- 
mania, and Servia is abolished; but there is no change of salaries in 
the case of envoys extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, ministers 
resident, or consuls-general. x 5 h 

Mr. KASSON. What I referred to was the reduction made in the 
very small salaries of secretaries of 5 sony and the imposition of new 
duties on our ministers to Chili and Peru, involving largely increased 
expenditures on their ey 

Mr. BURNES. The minister to Chili is not complaining, and T have 
no doubt that if we allow him his traveling expenses when he goes off 
across the country to some other of the small republics of South 
America he will make no sort of objection. i, 

Now, the gentleman, who is very fair, more than fair, and more than 
liberal—I may say who is just upon all oecasions—was scarcely him- 
self in his argument here to-day. What did he tell us? He took up 
one-half his time in illustrating the mode and manner in which that 
republican patriot Benjamin Franklin represented this country abroad. 
I ask him if that is fair? We were then entering upon an experiment, 
upon a venture in establishing this Republic with three or four mill- 
ions of people. We were arraying ourselves against almost the com- 
bined world so far as our principles of government were concerned, 
and Benjamin Franklin, loving his country, could not assert that re- 
publican dignity and manhood which we all hold so dearnow. Itwas 
necessary for him to move gently and cautiously. If necessary he had 
to feel his way, perhaps to his way, in diplomatic affairs. 

But now the people of the country insist that we shall make our de- 
mands upon foreign governments for what is right, asking nothing more 
and taking nothing less; making our demandsin respectful terms, yield- 
ing to nothing short of the granting of our just and fair requests. So 
much for Mr. Franklin. 

I come now to another item which cont been eee derided, me 
item in regard to contingent expenses. t me attention to the 
fact that the express statute law of the United States provides that 
postage shall be furnished to unsalaried consuls. Mark the language: 

‘ Postage shall be furnished to unsalaried consuls.” Thereisamaxim 
of law which I learned, suggestio unius exclusio alterius, Here is a dec- 
laration of the statute that unsalaried consuls shall have postage fur- 
nished them. 

In another section thestatute provides that the expenses to be allowed 
by the President of the United States shall be such as have been enu- 
merated in this bill and no more. Would the House have the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations do violence to the statute law of the country ? 
Is it desired that we shall go in the face of the statute law and appro- 
priate for items of expenditure prohibited by the law of the land ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed by the House for general de- 
bate on this bill has expired. The Committee of the Whole will now 
proceed to the consideration of the bill by paragraphs under the five- 
minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, severally 
ee “erm for the consular and diplomatic service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereinafter expressed, namely : 

For salaries of envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Russia, at $17,500 each, £0,000. 

Mr. BURNES. As the next paragraph of this bill will be likely to 
give rise to debate, I have promised that I would not ask the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to proceed this afternoon to consider the bill beyond the 

F ph which has now been read. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I desire to move an amendment to 
the first paragraph of this bill. I move tostrike out the words ‘‘Great 
Britain,” and to reduce the sum appropriated by the paragraph by the 
amount of the salary now paid to the minister to Great Britain, $17,500; 
that is, to reduce the total from $70,000 to $52,500. 7 

The little time now allowed me under the rules, five minutes, would 
be of very little use. I desire to say that I will, if there is no objec- 
tion, add to my speech of a short time ago some things I was prevented 
from saying for want of time: 

I have only to say that L hope we may have a vote in the House by 
yeas and nays on this amendment, so that we may see whether the serv- 
ices rendered by our minister to Great Britain are such as to deserve a 
salary of $17,500. . 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from New 
York will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 9 strike out “ Great Britain,” and in lines 10 and 11 strike out ‘$70,000 

and insert $52,500. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, it might be made a matter of seri- 
ous discussion whether it would be better to conduct all our diplomatic 
intercourse with foreign countries by means of steam orlightning. But, 
early in the history of this nation we joined the world in ex i 
diplomatic relations. Our ministers were sent abroad, and at the peri 
of the Revolution, as all who have read the history of this great nation 
with care and attention must know, our armies in the field were scarcely 
less valuable in obtaining the liberties of this country than was our 
diplomacy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed to strike out from this bill the 
provision for the salary of our minister to Great Britain. On the theory 
of our Government it is better to consider whether you have the right 
man in the proper place. Under our Constitution we submit the selec- 
tion of foreign ministers to the President, with the approval of the 
Senate, and it is proper that the selection of men to represent us abroad 
should be intrusted there. I think it would be in wretched taste to 
select one nation (whatever may be our relations to that nation, what- 
ever may be the feelings of my friend from New York toward that par- 
ticular people) and break off our relations with that nation in so rude 
and improper a manner. 

The most illustrious of all the Presidents of this country, the grand- 
est man of modern times, when he retired from his high office left his 
farewell address as a 1 to the American people. In that address 
he warned us against ‘entangling alliances” with foreign countries. 
No part of that address has been held in more sacred regard than this 
admonition of the Father of his Country. We must avoid alliances 
with foreign countries. But, Mr. Chairman, the time is now at hand 
when the 56,000,000 of American people should assert their power be- 
fore the world, should let it be understood that in the family of na- 
tions we are to occupy a place in accordance with our wealth, our in- 
telligence, and our power. And while all other nationalities send their 
ministers abroad to conduct their affairs, I would be sorry to have my 
country forget her self-respect by failing to respond to such co 
in a manner proper and useful and honorable to us. [Applause. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. It is with no feeling at all toward 
the British nation that I make this motion. I have expressed my feel- 
ings on this subject upon other occasions; but I offer this amendment 
for the purpose of showing that we disapprove of the conduct of our 
minister there, and without any reference to our relations with the 
nation itself. 

While I am on the floor, I wish to pay a compliment to my friend 
who hasjusttaken his seat. Gentlemen talk about Benjamin Franklin! 
Sir, my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN], when 
he represented this country at the court of Russia, showed what a dig- 
nified representative of the United States should be; and on court oc- 
casions as on others he wore his citizen’s dress. And he was more re- 
spected than any man who tried to imitate the bad example of those 
who had gone abroad as representatives of other nations. [ Applause. ] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ROBINSON, of 
New York, it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of envoys extraordina d minist leni i o $ 
ina, Spain, Brazil, and Same at $12,000 each, in all 00000 Á en 
Mr. BURNES. As the second paragraph of the bill, which has now 

been read, is likely to provoke some discussion, I will, in fulfillment 
of promises made to several gentlemen, move that the committee now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6770) making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WARNER, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a 
bill (S. 153) providing a civil government for Alaska; when the Speaker 
signed the same. i 

BOUNDARY BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State of the 14th 


instant, with accom ing papers, relative to the necessity of an appropriation 
by Congress to maine is Covncament to execute the provisions o the conven- 


tion between the United States and Mexico of July 29, 1882, for the relocation of 
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the monuments marking the boundary line between the two countries, and 
recommend that the amount asked, $22. 75, be immediately provided. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washinglon, May 14, 1884. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries, informed the House that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 2334) to release the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society from the conditions of the sale of the marine-hospital building 
and grounds at Natchez, Miss.; and 

An act (H. R. 3926) amending the Revised Statutes of the United 
States in respect of official oaths, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the passage of the following bills and joint resolution with 
amendments, in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (H. R. 450) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
construction of a ponton wego bringe across the Mississippi River, at 
or near the city of Dubuque, in the State of Iowa; ” 

A bill (H. R. ae granting a pension to Mrs. Mary P. MacBlair; 

A bill (H. R. 6092) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with the various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
30, 1885, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 225) to print additional copies of certain 
publications. 

The message further announced the passage of joint resolution (S. 88) 
providing for the printing the proceedings relative to unveiling the 
statue of John Marshall, late Chief-Justice, and for other purposes; in 
which concurrence was requested. 


REPORT ON FISHERIES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate providing for the printing of the report of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries for the year 1883; which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the report 
of the Commissioner of Fish and eries for aa deren 1883 be printed, and that 
there be printed 10,000 extra copies, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate, 6,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, 1,500 for the use of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, and 500 for sale by the Public Printer, under 
such regulations as the Joint Committee on Printing many presino st a price 
equal to the additional cost of publication and 10 per cent. reto thereon added, 
the illustrations to be obtained by the Public Printer under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Public Printing, 


MINT AT SAINT LOUIS. 


Mr. BLAND, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 
873) to establish a mintof the United States at Saint Louis, Mo.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
NATIONAL GUARD OF ALABAMA, 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina, by unanimous consent, from the Com- 
mittee on the Militia, reported back favorably joint resolution (H. Res. 
244) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to make ex- 
change of tents for Gatling guns with the National Guard of Alabama, 
and for other purposes; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BENTON BRIDGE COMPANY. 


Mr. LONG, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5638) to authorize the Ben- 
ton Bridge Company to build and maintain a bridge across the Missouri 
River; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WELLER. I move the House adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iask the gentleman to withhold that motion until 
I can ask unanimous consent to call up for present consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5043) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the 
lawful money deposited in the Treasury, in trust, by national banking 
associations for the retirement of their circulating notes. 

The SPEAKER. That can not be done, as the motion to adjourn is 


E OLMAN. I demand the regular order of business. 

Mr. WELLER. I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was recognized, and wish to state my request. 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order pending the motion to ad- 
journ and the demand for the regular order of business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I hope the motion to adjourn will be voted 
down. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 44, 

Mr. WELLER demanded tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


RETIREMENT OF CIRCULATING NOTES. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I now ask by unanimous consent to call up for 
present consideration the bill (H. R. 5043) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to invest the lawful money deposited in the Treasury, 
in trust, by national banking associations for the retirement of their 
circulating notes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
business. 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to an objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill indicated by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WELLER. I also object to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iask leave to make an explanation. 

Mr. WELLER. Ishould be glad to accede to the gentleman’s re- 
quest, but I must insist upon my objection. 

And then, on motion of Mr. HAMMOND (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


I insist upon my demand for the regular order of 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of citizens of Towns County, Georgia, 
for national aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. EATON: Memorial of John B. Moseley and others, citizens 
of Glastonbury, Conn., relative to the Connecticut River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FINERTY: Petition of officers of the Eighth United States 
Infantry, stationed in California; of officers of the Eleventh United States 
Infantry, stationed in New Mexico; ofofficers of the Eighth United States 
Infantry, stationed in California, &c., favoring the passage of H. R. 3117, 
for the reorganization of the infantry regiments of the United States 
Amy, and for other purposes—severally to the Committee on Military 

fairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: Memorial of John Mullan, Charles King, P. E. Dye, 
an others, citizens of the United States, protesting against the making 
of an otek to pay the awards of the late French and American 
Claims Commission in favor of French claimants until the proceedings 
of said commission shall have been investigated—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. . 

By Mr. GREEN: Resolutions of the Wilmington Produce Exchange, 

ing the passage of H. R. 5797, for the adoption of international bills 
of lading—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of Jabez H. Gill, remonstrating against 
the of S. 1399 and H. R. 4670, relative to patents—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the Women’sSilk-Culture Association of the United 
States—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Petition of certain citizens of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, respecting duty on earthenware, china, and ylass—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition and remonstrance of citizens of Palo 
Pinto County, Texas, in the matter of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LORE: Petition of Dr. William H. Corse and 77 others, cit- 
izens of Wilmington, Del., asking for increase of $400,000 fur Indian 
education—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of members of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion of Boston, Mass., relative to Indian education—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREY: Petition of citizens of Pontiac, Mich., for the pas- 
sage of S. 1924—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Frazier Post, Grand Army of the Republic, for ad- 
ditional pension legislation—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Memorial of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Missouri, requesting the retirement of Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Petition of citizens of Providence, R. I., for the 
repeal of duty on books, &c.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Saint Clair County, Mlinois, against 
Chinese immigration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of George Crilly and Citizens’ Union, Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the repeal of Des Moines River land grant—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OSSIAN RAY: Remonstrance of Hon. S. W. Hale, governor . 
of New Hampshire; Horatio Kimball, mayor of Keene, N. H.; and 
others, against a Government telegraph—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Remonstrance of citizens of Westfield, Mass., 
against the Government telegraph bill—to the same committee. 

Also, statement in relation to the business, &c., of the post-office 
at Springfield, Mass.—to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: Resolutions of the State board of horticult- 
ure of California, asking that all imported articles for human consump- 
tion be truly labeled—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of Wood County Post, No. 22, 


1884. 


Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wisconsin, asking pen- 
sions for all honorable discharged soldiers of the late war—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. C. A. SUMNER: Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of | Beck 


California, relating to the removal of causes ding in the courts of 
the State of California to the courts of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. H. G. TURNER: Petition of J. O. Varnedoe and others, of 
Lowndes County, Georgia, for the passage of the Blair bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Petition of over 300 citizens of Wilkinson 


County, Mississippi, in favor of Federal aid to common schools—to the | Cockrell 


same committee. 

Also, citizens of Hancock County and of C. D. Lancaster, superin- 
tendent of education, and citizens of Harrison County, Mississippi, on 
the same subject—severally to the same committee. 

Also, petition of captains and owners of vessels at Ship Island Harbor 
and in the coasting trade; of citizens of Biloxi; of merchants and citi- 
zens of Ocean Springs; of mill-owners, merchants, and citizens of 
Handsborough; of mill-owners and citizens of Stonewall; and of other 
Gulf-coast citizens, all asking for the removal of the custom-house from 
Shieldsborough to Biloxi, Miss.—to the Committee on Commerce. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 15, 1884. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 2 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is his duty to 
state that yesterday the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], from 
the Committee on Printing, reported, and the Senate to, with an 
amendment, the joint resolution (H. Res. 235) to print additional copies 
of certain publications. It ap on examination of the files and the 
Calendar that the joint resolution had been previously reported on the 
30th of April from that committee withoutamendment; so thatthe joint 
resolution was not in possession of the committee and the report was 
therefore i . Officially the Chair supposes itis his duty to know 
in every instance what bills have been reported and what have not, 
but the number is so great that itis practically impossible. The Chair 
calls attention to it in order that the irregularity may not pass into a 
precedent. The Chair supposes it to have been merely an accident 
that the committee again reported a bill of which they had no official 
possession at the time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is any motion required ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think that any 
motion is required about it. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it stand 
adjourned until Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. Thequestionisonthemotion. [Having put the question. ] 
ge Chair is in doubt as to the majority of voices, and will divide the 

nate. 

There were, on a division, ayes 22, noes 12—no quorum voting. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair believes that the motion 
requires the action of a quorum. 
Mr. CONGER. If it is not too late, I vote in the affirmative. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A single vote doesnot make any dif- 
ference in the number making a quorum. No quorum has voted in 


either case. 
Mr. CONGER. My vote would make one more. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote would still lack four of a 


quorum. . 
Mr. HARRIS. It is obvious that there is a quorum present. I ask 
the Chair to take the vote over again. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. To settle the question I demand the yeas and 


nays. 
ete hore and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e TO 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called), I am generally paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Cauenon], but as I believe 
he would vote ‘‘ yea” upon this question, I will vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). Before the re- 


sult is announced I desire to say that on Monday I agreed to pair with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER] for that day, as I un: 
derstood it, and yesterday I forgot to observe the pair. I was going to 
let my vote stand on this question, as I supposed the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote the same way upon it. The Senator from Virginia 
has just come in. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I vote ‘‘yea.”’ 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bayard. Fair, Lapham, Ransom. 
AN Frye, derson, Riddleberger, 
Butler, Garland, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Call, George, Palmer, Sewell, 
ones Gorman, ane a ore 
nger, Harris, umb, er, 
Cullom, Jackson, Pugh, Williams. 
NAYS—15. 
Blain, Pamunds, peel Van Wook 
r, mun Š an (9 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Maxey, isons i; 
` n, Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—33. 
Aldrich, Gibson, Kenna, Sabin, 
Anthony, Hale, Lamar, 3 
Bowen, Hampton, McMillan, Sherman, 
Brown, Hawley, McPherson, Vance, 
den, Hill, Mahone, est, 
Psy > a of Pa., opalis; ie of Cal., Voorhees, 
a onas, organ, 
Dolph, Jones of Florida, Pike, ` 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 


So the motion was agreed to. 
MEXICAN BOUNDARY LINE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
m from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying report and papers, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the of State, of the 14th 
instant, with opaces ogr ing panara; relative to the necessity of an a) riation 
by Congress to enable this Government to execute the provisions of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Mexico, of July 29, 1882, for the relocation of 
the monuments marking the boundary line between the two countries, and rec- 
ommend that the amount asked, $224,556.75, be immediately provided. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

ExECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, May 14, 1884. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LAPHAM. I present a memorial of citizens of Buffalo, N.Y. ; 
a memorial of citizens of Syracuse, N. Y.; a memorial of citizens of 
Watkins, N. Y.; and a memorial of citizens of Victor, N. Y., remon- 
strating against the establishment of a governmental telegraph. The 
subscribers to these memorials are, most of them, known to myself; 
they are citizens of prominence, and their recommendations are enti- 
tled to the very highest consideration. I move that the memorials lie 
on the table, as the bill has been reported. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented resolutions adopted by Mansfield Post, 
No. 48, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, 
Mansfield, Tioga County, Pennsylvania, favoring recommendations 
made by the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republicin 

to pensions; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

e also presented the memorial of Jabez H. Gill, of Philadelphia, 

Pa., remonstrating against the of Senate bill No. 1399 and 

House bill No. 4670, for the relief of William C. Dodge; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial of citizens of 
Deposit, N. Y., and a memorial of citizens of Canton, N. Y., remon- 
strating against the establishment of a governmental telegraph; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I present a petition signed by Mark D. Flower, 
E. W. Hurant, and a number of others who have been en, in 
steamboat navigation on the upper Mississippi River, and contributed 
for years to the large fand accumulated from the payment of hospital 
dues and licenses, praying that Congress appropriate from that fund 
the sum of $100,000 to erect a snug harbor or seamen’s home on or 
near the Government island of Rock Island, as a home for aged, needy, 
and disabled seamen. My colleague [Mr. SABIN] handed me the pe- 
tition to present in his absence. He is necessarily absent to-day. I 
move that the petition be-referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of Poole & Hunt, George H. 
Cairnes, and sundry other citizens of the city of Baltimore, praying for 
the passage of Senate bill No. 1924, providing for the reorganization of 
the Patent Office into aseparate department; which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. BECK. I present the memorial of John Means, John F. Hager, 
and a jarge number of citizens of Ashland, Ky., remonstrating 
the establishment of a governmental telegraph for reasons set forth in 
the memorial. I am not sure whether the memorial should be referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads or the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads have reported on the telegraph bill 

Mr. BECK. Then I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 2 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present a petition of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
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phical Union, No. 3, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 


1340) to establish and maintain a bureau of labor statistics, which is 
now before the Senate. This petition is rather in the nature of a letter 
to myself and my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN], but it evidently was in- 
tended as a petition to this body. I ask that it be received as such, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be received, if there 
be no objection, and laid on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present the memorial of Leo Ebert & Co. and 
125 other citizens of Ironton, Ohio, remonstrating against the 
of what is commonly known as the postal telegraph bill. I move that 
the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR presented the memorial of C. T. Hitchings and others, 
residents of Warren, Mass., remonstrating against the enactmentof any 
measures relating to the telegraph which shall increase the number of 
public officials, &c.; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6094) making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

He also, from the same committee, in connection with the report 
on the pension appropriation bill, submitted a letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, concerning the reduction of the number of pension agencies 
and the compensation of agents; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, in connection with the pension ap- 
propriation bill, submitted a paper from the Commissioner of Pensions 
to accompany his letter on House bill 6094, being estimates made by 
the Treasurer of the United States of the probable cost to his office of 
paying all pensions and keeping accounts thereof, provided that all 
preliminary work previous to the drawing of checks should be done in 

some other bureau; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5259) granting a pension to Julia A. Ross, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The affidavit of William T. Hundley sustaining 
his case for special relief was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
The affidavit refers to a bill alleged to be pending before the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, No such bill has ever been referred to the committee. 
The committee desire to be disc! from its further consideration. 
We have also made inquiry and find that no bill has been introduced 
in the Senate for his relief. I move that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the affidavit. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1065) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Dresser, repo! it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1337) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Le G. Jeffers, to submit a report thereon, but the committee 
make norecommendation. Iask thatthe bill be placed on the Calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee will be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, and it will be placed on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1180) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary T. Barnes, have in- 
structed me to report itback without recommendation, and to ask that 
it be laid upon the table; and I am also instructed by the same com- 
mittee to report back the bill (H. R. 1406) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Mary T. Barnes without recommendation, and to ask that it be placed 
upon the Calendar. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not understand the 
Senator from Illinois as to the nature of the report, whether favorable 
or adverse. 

Mr. CULLOM. The committee make no recommendation. They 
report both bills back and ask that the Senate bill be laid upon the 
table and that the House bill be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be madeif there be 
no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1463) for the relief of David Compropst, submitted 
an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petition 
of Mary J. French, praying for an increase of pension, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the committee were 
disc from the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. SLATER. I am directed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1751) for the relief of William R. 
Browne, to report it back adversely, I ask that it be placed on the 
Calendar. 


endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. SLATER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1218) for the relief of William R. Browne, reported 
adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1109) for the relief of John B. Lowry, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs ; which was agreed to. 


WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration of the 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, have instructed 
me to report it back with sundry amendments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senate to consider that bill at this time. 
The Committee on Appropriations have given it full consideration. 
We have stricken out all the clauses thatindicated any liability on the 
part of the United States, and the only amendments that we have 
made to the body of the bill are in the nature of restrictions to guard 
the expenditure and the liability. I hope that the Senate will now 
consider it. It is very important that early action should be taken. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoarin the chair), The bill will 
be read, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Unless some Senator desires otherwise, I suggest 
that we consider the amendments of the Committee on Appropriations 
as the reading of the bill proceeds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was proposing, after the 
reading of the preamble was concluded, to ask the consent of the Sen- 
ate to that course. 

Mr. ALLISON. We propose to strike out most of the preamble, so 
that I do not think it is very important to read that further. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think the preamble had better be read and the 
bill also read at length as it came from the House, and that subse- 
quently the amendments of the committee may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas objecting 
to the suggestion made, the reading will proceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendments reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will now be stated in their order. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 
10, after the word “‘determine,”’ to insert ‘‘and in accordance with the 
provisions of this act;’’ so as to read:, 

That the sum of $1,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the public Treasury not otherwise sppr , 48 a Joan to the 
World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, to be used and employed 
by the board of management thereof to augment and enhance the success of 
the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition in such manner as 
said board of management may determine, and in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 12, after the word ‘‘and,’’ tostrike 
out the word ‘‘treasurer’’ and insert “‘ secretary,” and in line 13, after 
the word ‘‘ Exposition,” to insert ‘‘ authorized by order of said board;’’ 
so as to read: 

Provided, That the said sum shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United States 
on the drafts of the president and secretary of the board of management of the 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition authorized by order of 
said board, one-third of the amount immediately after the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, after the word ‘‘in,’’ to insert 
‘to the said board;’’ at the end of line 16 to insert ‘‘ contributors to 
and shareholders of the ;’’ and in line 18, after the word ‘“‘thereafter,’’ 
to insert: 

Upon being satisfied that each of the prior payments has been faithfully applied 
as required by this act; and for this pu; he shall have free access to the ac- 
counts and all transactions of said $ 

So as to read: 


Upon being satisfied that $500,000 has been contributed and paid in to the said 
board for the purposes of the exposition by the contributors to and shareholders 
ofthe World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, and the remainder 
in four monthly payments thereafter, upon being satisfied that each of the prior 
payments has been faithfully applied as required by this act; and for this pur- 
pose he shali have free access to the accounts and all transactions of said board. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 19, after the word ‘‘ expended,” to 
insert ‘‘or liability or indebtedness of any kind incurred;’’ in line 21, to 
strike out the words ‘‘ secured by subscription ’’ and insert ‘paid in by 
the subseribers;”’ and after the word ‘‘stock,’’ in the same line, toinsert 
the word ‘‘and;’’ so as to read: 

That no greater amount shall be expended or liability or indebtedness of any 
kind incurred upon buildings, grounds, and 


reparations than the Aggregate 
sum that may be paid in by the subscribers to the capital stock and by donations 
and the amount of the loan provided herein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in line 29, after the word ‘' stock,” toin- 
sert ‘‘or contributors; ’’ so as to read: 


That in the distribution of the amounts that may remain in the treasury of 
the board of management after the payments of the current expenses of admin- 
istration the amount of the SPPEOOMNOR: hereinbefore made shall be paid in 
full into the Treasury of thi ited States before any dividend or percentage of 
profits or assets shall be pa’ +o the holders of said or contributors. 


The amendment was. reed to. 

The next amendmení was, in line 31, after the word ‘“‘obligation,” to 
strike out “for” and insert ‘‘ created or incurred by;’’ in line 33, after 
the word ‘‘or,’’ to insert ‘‘ for;’’ in line 34, before the word ‘‘amount,’’ 
to strike ont ‘‘foregoing;’’ and after the word “amount ” to strike out 
the words ‘‘ that may be;’’ so as to read: 


That the Government of the United States shall not, underany circumstances, 
be liable for any debt or obligation created or incurred by the World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial ition, or its board of management, or for any 
sum whatever in addition to the amount appropriated by this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Thenext amendment was, in line 35, after the word ‘‘space,’’ toinsert 
the words ‘‘ to be determined by the President of the United States;’’ 
and in line 37, after the word ‘‘charge,’’ to insert ‘‘by said board; so 
as to read: 

And that adequate space, to be determined by the President of the United 
States, for such exhibits as the Government of the United States may see proper 
to make at said exposition shall be furnished free of all charge by said Sree 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, after the word “the,” in line 38, tostrike 
out the words ‘‘ treasurer of the said exposition until after he and the 
president of the same;’’ and to insert ‘‘said board of management of 
said exposition until after the president, secretary, and a majority of 
the members of said board;’’ so as to read: 

That no sum shall be paid to the said board of 
until after the president, secretary, and a majority of the members of said board 
shall have executed a bond, with good and solvent apa e be approved by 


the Secretary of the Treasury, in the sum of $300,000, to ciently secure the 


safe-keeping and the faithful disbursement of the sum hereby appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 45, after the word ‘‘expenditures,”’ 
to insert ‘‘ and liabilities;’’ so as to read: 

And for the faithful observance of this act with regard to the limitation of 
expenditures and liabilities as fixed herein, and for the repayment to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of the surplus of proceeds of said exposition re- 
maining after payment of the current expenses of administration,.said repay- 
ment in no case to exceed the loan herein appropriated and provided for. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was toadd at the end of the bill the following 
additional proviso: 

nd provided further, K 5 
Ponce i by said board inn erai — mot Poel Ep rar all the: Bar 
conditions, provisions, and obligations of this act by the said board of manage- 
mentand by the corporation created under the laws of the State of Louisiana, 
and designated as the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 11 I move to strike out the word ‘‘ Treas- 
urer” and insert ‘‘ Secretary of the Treasury ;” so as to read: 

Provided, That the said sum shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States on the drafts of the resent and secretary of the board 
of management of the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was simply an oversight in the subcom- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to amend the bill, in line 3, by striking ont 
the words ‘‘ one million dollars” and inserting ‘‘ $500,000.” That is 
the amount to be subscribed by the promoters of the enterprise, and I 
think if the Government does as much as the individual supporters 
they ought to be satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. I 
do not think that $1,000,000 is an excessive amount, and it is very 
well secured. I think that amount will be necessary to make this 
exposition the kind of success that the people of the country want it 
to be, and the loan made by the Government will be reimbursed. I 
hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I place my opposition to the amendment on a little 
„different ground from that of the Senator from Missouri. I have not 
been able to satisfy myselfentirely that this money will be repaid; but 
I believe this is an exhibition of a character which the Government 
can afford to aid, and if it is to aid it at all it ought to aid it suf- 
ciently to remove every reasonable obstacle to success. There are 
chances, and I think a majority of chances, that the Government will 
be repaid the money. I think it safe to say that under any ordinary 
circumstances it will be repaid, and at all events the shortage will not 
be considerable. 

This matter has taken a large hold on the public mind. There are 
considerations in it which are undoubtedly of very great consequence 
to the entire American people. There will be assembled at New Or- 
leans at the exposition probably more representatives of the commercial 
interests of the states of South America than have ever been assembled 
on the American continent anywhere. New Orleans is especially favor- 
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ably located with a view to reaching that class of interests and that class 
of business. 

I have myself t hopes of what will come to the supremacy of 
North American interests in the South American portion of our conti- 
nent growing out of this exhibition. I know also that the people of 
the entire temperate zone of this country are coming to look upon it 
with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. MAXEY. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that when we 
made an appropriation in the nature of a loan to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876 we gave a million and a half dollars, and there was no 
objection to that. This proposes only a million, and certainly it isnot 
too much. 

Mr. PLUMB. I donot make any comparison at all. I am willing 
to vote the amount proposed in the bill. In fact, I do not want to 
make any comparison, because I donot want to doa thing to-day which 
I may feel bound to repeat to-morrow. Therefore I do not quote the 
Philadelphia Centennial in my vote, but I let the New Orleans Cen- 
tennial stand by itself. I might be entirely unwilling to-morrow to 
vote a dollar in aid of a similar exhibition anywhere. But this matter 
has got to a point where I think the public expectation has been 
aroused, and the chances for benefit derived not only to the Southern 

ple but to all of the people in this country are sufficient to warrant us 
in making this experiment. I believe it will do more to intermingle 
the people of the whole United States, that it will do more to give life 
to all the currents of trade, especially in the Southern States, to open 
up new markets for the Northern States, to bring us into accord with 
the people of the states of South America, as I have said, and generally 
stimulate the movements of the people and their business interests 
throughout the entire country, than any other thing probably that we 
could do at this time. 

To my great surprise I found that a large interest was awakened in 
the exhibition in the State of Kansas. That is a State somewhat re- 
mote, a State that has business of its own to do, that has a market for 
its own products West; but still I find that our people are looking for- 
ward with a great deal of interest to thisexhibition. Kansas will have 
a display there of its products which will be, I have no doubt, credita- 
ble to that State, and following that display will go thousands and even 
tens of thousands of people, and I think that will be true of all the 
States of the Mississippi Valley. Ihave no doubt that the feeling will 
be contagious and that it will spread to the States East, if it has not 
already done so. The people of New Jersey, oneof the greatest manu- 
facturing States, probably the greatest in proportion to population in 
the Union, will find it to their interest (and I never knew a New Jer- 
seyman who was not keen for those things that concerned his pocket) 
to go there and get a large space in which to exhibit the fruits of the 
fertility, the ius, the energy, the capital of that State, and they 
will get all this money back, not only the money they invest in it di- 
rectly but all their proportion of this million dollars. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, the appropriation to be given by 
the Government should be adequate or it should not be givenatall. I 
am satisfied that if the gentleman from New Jersey who moves to cut 
down this appropriation to $500,000 would make an estimate and sur- 
vey of this business he would find that $500,000 is totally inadequate 
for the purpose. The conception of this matter of a world’s exposition 
was a dream in the beginning, and really its most sanguine friendsdid 
not suppose it would assume the proportions it has, and now, after the 
work in New Orleans and in the State of Louisiana, with the official 
report that has been made, it is certain that this bids fair to be one of 
the greatest expositions not only on this continent but in the world 
anywhere, I say to the Senator from Kansas that now every State, I 
believe, and almost every Territory, has manifested in the most sub- 
stantial and unequivocal way its intention to be represented at the ex- 


position. 

The Senator from Texas suggested that we gave $1,500,000 to the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. If there is any utility in this 
exposition at New Orleans, judging from present appearances, it is 
ing to outstrip even that in its importance and in its results to the in- 
dustries of this country and the civilized world that visit it. Not only 
the State of Kansas is alive, as stated by the Senator from Kansas, but 
we hear voices from all the Union expressing interest in it. We heard 
the other day a petition read here, presented by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Frye], asking that this appropriation be made, and nothing has 
occurred in the Senate during this session that has given me more sat- 
isfaction than to hear the reading of that petition. 

This is an effort to bring together the States and the Territories of this 
Union and all the powers of the world that are inclined to come forward 
and be represented there. Mexico has already appropriated $200,000, 
and she comes with General Diaz at the head of a commission to repre- 
sent her. She has asked for large ground there to make her exhibit. 
The whole world is to be there. I say it is one of the most cheering 
signs andsymptons that have taken place in this country for many years. 
Five hundred thousand dollars, let me say to my friend from New Jer- 
sey, will be totally inadequate to meet this demand. The billisguarded 
in its restrictions and in its requirements more than any bill ever pre- 
sented to Congress on such a subject. It has undergone the scrutiny 
of the entire Committee on Appropriations and long and tedious inves- 
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tigation, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who is always 
acute and alert as to these matters, has given it his careful attention, 
and he reports that it is perfect in this respect. 

I hope the Senator from New Jersey will not insist upon the amend- 
ment. The United States is in no danger in reference to getting back 
this million of dollars, and so far as I am concerned if we were to give 
the money I do not think we should be doing anything amiss. But 
suppose the return of the money is notsecured, suppose this to be ado- 
nation; none better, none more valuable could be made. The resultsof 
this exposition will be in every respect worth to the Government, to the 

ple of the States, to the States, many fold more than thissum. It 
is a great national and international enterprise, and its cost now need 
not be calculated and ciphered. ; 

All the States of the Union will be represented there. Itis the money 
of the States that is contributed. There are over $60,000,000 now in 
the Treasury of the United States derived from the cotton tax lying 
there idle. That tax may be said to be part of the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, but its proceeds now amounting to $63,000,000 are in the 
Treasury, and the constitutionality of the levy of that tax was ques- 
tioned, and it was only affirmed by a divided bench by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In alluding to the cotton tax Ido not pass 
any judgment upon it in any way, but merely refer to it to show that 
as this product has yielded this revenue now in the Treasury, this small 
sum can well be loaned out of this revenue to celebrate the centennial 
of this article of the world’s commerce that cuts such an important figure 
in its history. We ask now but for a loan ofa small partof the sixty- 
odd million dollars realized from this great product of the country to 
make the country glad once more, that we may meet in commerce and 
trade, in social commerce, exchange our views upon great matters of civ- 
ilization, exhibit our products, and infuse new life and new energy into 
the industries of the country. 

The enterprise is national in its conception, it is national in its execu- 
tion, it is national in its effects, and I hope the Senator from New Jer- 
sey will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I propose to vote for this appropriation, but I re- 
gret that the Senator from Arkansas should have referred to the cotton 
tax as a reason why it should be voted at the present time. If the 
Senator had read the report of the Treasury Department he would have 
discovered that more than 90 per cent. of that tax was paid by northern 
people. It did not come out of the Southern pa atall. So far as 
the constitutionality of the tax is concerned, I will not take up time 
to discuss that question now. I have not a particle of doubt but that 
it was constitutional, and I believe to-day that it would be for the in- 
terest of the Southern States to have that tax reimposed. In that 
way they would not only obtain the monopoly of the business in raw 
cotton huk m would also obtain the monopoly of the manufacture of 
yarns and all ordinary cotton goods. 

Mr. MAXEY. Is to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] 
when he was on the floor that we had loaned to the Centennial Expo- 
sition a million and a half dollars. I did so for this purpose: I was at 
that time a member of the Senate. Party excitement in the country 
and estrangement of the sections were then very much more intense 
than now. I not only voted for that appropriation, but stated my rea- 
_ sons in favor of it, believing it to be a great measure in the interest of 
the restoration of fraternal feeling among all sections of the country, 
in addition to the great advantages that would result to the commerce 
of the country. The outcome was that the appropriation succeeded, 
and I have been entirely satisfied ever since with the course I then pur- 
sued. 

The results of the Centennial Exposition were good every way. The 
people from every section of the Union met there face to face. Social 
intercourse did very much to soften the asperities growing out of the 
war. The display of the United States, agricultural, manufacturing, 
mechanical, mining, brought in contact with those of other nations, 
gave us just reason to be proud of the energy, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence of our people. 

In reference to this proposed exposition; I take pride in saying of my 
own State that our Legislature has made ample provision for being rep- 
resented at the exposition. A State commissioner has been appointed 
by the governor in obedience to law; every Congressional district has 
its Congressional commissioner; every county has its county commis- 
sioner; and the whole State is alive to the importance of this great ex- 
position, and that State will present, in my judgment, a display at the 
exposition at New Orleans that will be a pride and a pleasure to every 
citizen not only of Texas but of the United States, because it will show 
how rapidly this great State is developing, and how greatly it is adding 
to the general wealth of this great country. What I say of that State 
in respect to the interest of its people in this enterprise is equally true 
of the Southern States generally. The whole country there is alive to 
the importance of this grand enterprise, and as was said by the Senator 
from Kansas, his State away back west of the Mississippi River and off 
the line of any direct communication with New Orleans by water has 
also taken hold of this matter and will be well represented at the ex- 
position. I like to see such energy and business sagacity. The effect 
will be to produce a spirit of emulation, and the people of each State 
will strive to make a better display than the people of any other State. 
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Out of this honorable emulation great good to the whole country will 
result. 


I would rejoice if every State in the Union is represented, and that 
the people of every State will exhibit the very best of all their products. 

The amount of $1,000,000 is not too large. If we intend to do a 
manly thing in the way of aiding these people in their laudable effort, 
let us do it ina manly way. I do not believe $1,000,000 is any too 
much to help in this great enterprise which greatly encourages com- 
merce among the States of the Union. The Republic of Mexico has 
made ample provision, by an appropriation of $200,000 I think, to be 
represented at the exposition, and has placed the control of it under 
General Porfirio Diaz, a great if not the greatest statesman to-day in 
that republic. 

Mr. President, the importance of securing the trade of Mexico and 
Central and South America can not be overestimated. We must have 
an outlet for our surplus manufactured productions, or the shutting 
down of mills, the placement of workmen on half-time, the reduc- 
tion of wages, and strikes, will inevitably follow. We can not hope 
for an extensive market for our manufactured productsin Europe. The 
most inviting field is the country south of us. Every step, therefore, 
which we may take in that direction is wisely taken. The appropria- 
tion asked is but a trifle compared with the results to follow. The pas- 
sage of this bill will insure the representation of not only Mexico, but 
of many States of South America as well, at this great exhibition. 

The able and efficient director-general, Maj. A. E. Burke, is seeking 
to extend the interest in the exposition to the South American States 
and have them represented, and I hope and believe that he will succeed. 
This will aid in enabling this great country to grasp at an early day the 
trade and commerce of all the countries lying south of the United States. 
If this exposition were to aid to any considerable degree in that regard, 
certainly the amount of money that we propose to loan is but a trifle 
compared with the grand prs to flow from it. 

Is it not entirely within our reach, by this and other wise legislation, 
to secure this great trade? Why should we stand idly by and see its. 
rich fruits gathered by England, France, and Germany ? 

With our wonderful facilities by rail and river of concentrating rapidly 
at any point, our people can be brought together at New Orleans. The 
leading products of each State are exhibited in proximity to the leading 
products of all other States. We can thus form a just estimate of trade 
relations. Each community can thus tell what every other community 
have toselland what they need to buy. And, I repeat what I said when 
the bill for an appropriation for the Centennial Exposition was be- 
fore the Senate, ‘‘ Let the people become better aquainted with each 
other, and that want of confidence which is the foundation and corner- 
stone of all the trouble there is in this country at this time will disap- 
pear.” That exposition had the exact effect I anticipated, and this will 
rivet the good work thus happily begun. 

The opinion has been expressed that the million dollars now voted 
will certainly be refunded. I hope so; but if this should prove a mis- 
take—and its success depends upon the receipts of the enterprise over 
expenditures—still I would regard it as money wisely expended if it 
should turn out that it is never refunded. 

Mr. President, this is a grand movementinasection not many years 
since devastated. Come and see us and let usshow you the wonderful 
recuperative powers and indomitable energy, guided by intelligence, of 
our Southern people. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I believe I had thehonor to present the 
only petition that has been presented in favor of this appropriation. 
It came from my own State, was signed by the governor and several 
important officials of the State, and was also signed by the leading 
manufacturers of my own city, manufacturers of cotton fabrics. These 
gentlemen have no special interest in Louisiana, no special interest in 
this ition except one of pure business. They know perfectly well 
that the only place for the exportation of the textile fabrics of this 
country in the future is to Mexico and the South American and Isth- 
mian states. They know that they can not compete in textile fabrics. 
with France and Germany and England in their own countries. Itis 
an impossibility. But here are all the South American countries and. 
Mexico and the Isthmus waiting for us to send our goodsthere. They 
never will manufacture such goods, at least they will not in fifty years, 
and our manufacturers see through this exposition a good way for busi- 
ness, and nothing else under the sun, and that is why, without any 
sentiment, but purely as a matter of business, they ask that this ap- 
propriation shall be made. 

I believe fully that under this appropriation for this exposition (which 
undoubtedly will bea success), in connection with what may bedone for 
the establishment of shipping lines between here and South American 
ports under legislation which this Congress will certainly enact into 
law, we are to see within four years a business commence and grow 
with great rapidity between our country and the South American 
States. I am for the appropriation for that reason. I would be for it 
if I knew the exposition would not pay a dollar back. In fact, it is 
very immaterial to me whether it does or not. I hope the amount will 
not be cut down at all. It is the amount that is asked for, and it is 
the amount which seems to be adequate. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the interest felt in the State of Kan- 
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sas in this matter was so great that the Legislature at its special ses- 
sion last month made an appropriation directly from the treasury of the 
State of $7,000, and provided for theappointment of a State commission 
which should have charge of a representation of the industries, the 
products, and the civilization of that State at New Orleans. Irrespect- 
ive therefore of my personal views on this subject, I consider myself in- 
structed by the action of my State as to my own course in this body on 
the amount of the appropriation. 

Besides this, many boards of trade, the authorities of many cities, 
personal friends engaged in business, have addressed me, insisting upon 
the very great importance of the proposed exposition and asking my per- 
sonal efforts to assist in the passage of this bill. 

The Senator from Missouri suggested in the course of his remarks 
that there was ample provision for the security of the proposed loan. 
I doubt that, Mr. President. I do not vote for this asaloan. I be- 
lieve it will be a donation, and I vote for it with that understanding, 
cheerfully; and while I shall be very glad if the returns of the exposi- 
tion are such that the money can be refunded to the Treasury, yet I 
believe that if the Government expends the entire amount without the 
return of one dime, it will be bread cast upon the waters that will re- 
turn to us after many days. 

Mr.SEWELL. Mr. President, I made the motion for the reduction 
of this amount, as I supposed that we should never get a cent of it back. 
Judging from my experience as a business man and a transportation 
man, in view of the location of this proposed exposition, I would give it 
as my judgment that none of this money will ever come back. If the 
exposition were to be located at a central point like Saint Louis, or 
Chicago, or Cincinnati, where the surrounding population is very dense 
and where the modes of communication are so frequent that large masses 
of people could be transported there, I would say that the money might 
come back, but at New Orleans it is almost an impossibility. The 
people that come from Mexico and other southern countries will be a 
very small drop in the bucket. It requires a large mass of population 
to make an exposition of this kind pay. Therefore I moved to reduce 
the amount, as I thought $500,000 was enough for the Government to 
contribute to what is practically to be a local exposition, for the great 
mass of the people of the Northern States never heard of it until to-day. 
I never knew of it until I saw the bill on my table. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey would be willing, I suppose, from what he says, tomake a dona- 
tion of $500,000 in aid of this exposition. His amendment does not 
provide for making it an absolute donation, but from his remarks I 


suppose he would be willing to do that. Now there is some chance of 


the Government receiving back all it loans for this purpose, and as a 
mere business proposition, looking at it in its business I woul 
rather vote for the bill as it stands, loaning a million dollars, than to 
vote $500,000 as an absolute gift. 

I should regard it as a great misfortune if this appropriation should 
be cut down. The of this exposition have asked for the loan 
of a million dollars. In their calculations they regard this sum as being 
necessary; and for the reasons which have been given, and many others 
which might be given, I think the Government can not dispose of its 
surplus revenues to a better purpose than in this way, even if it should 
not get back all the money advanced, or even half of it. 

For my part, I would go as far as the Senator from Kansas for such 
an exposition as this and for all such expositions where the productions 
of the world are to be brought together for purposes of comparison, 
where the people of the States of this Union and of foreign States go 
for the purpose of comparing the productions of the various countries 
and the interchange of sentiment and of thought. I think that the Gov- 
ernment ought to aid all such expositions. 

The influence of the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition has been felt 
ever since that exposition took place. It gave a stimulus to manufact- 
ures, it enabled our people to know what the productions of the vari- 
ous States were, and of the various countries of Europe that sent man- 
ufactured articles and: other articles there for exhibition. The people 
of my State have expressed themselves very clearly and forcibly upon 
this subject. I think they are universally in favor of making this ap- 
propriation, and I shall vote for it with great pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey. , 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropriations 
considered this question of amount very carefully, and many suggestions 
were made with reference to a ~eduction of the sum uppropriated by the 
House bill; but on statements made to the committee we became sat- 
isfied that this sum at least would be required if the exhibition wus to 
go on upon the scale proposed. Of course the board of management 
can contract the exposition to meet the $500,000 suggested by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey if we allow no more; but we have gone so far in 
this business that I think we are reasonably bound to make an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 in the manner proposed in this bill. It is the 
first step generally that costs. A year ago or more we a law 
brief in words but very comprehensive in character. We bound this 
Government in every possible way to take part in this exposition, to 
invite foreign governments, and we called it an international exposition. 


oe We did everything except agree to appropriate money. There was an 


express reservation in the law we passed that no money should be paid 
for the p of carrying on the exposition. 

Mr, COCKRELL. ‘That was stated on the floor, but not in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will read the section: 

Sec. 7. That no compensation for services shall be paid to the commissioners 
or other officers provided ‘by this act from the Treasury of the United States; 
and the United States shall not be liable for any of the expenses attending such 
exhibition, or by reason of the same. . 

So that after committing the Government of the United States in a 
most thorough way tothis exposition we put an addendum here saying 
that the Government would provide none of the expense. Now we find. 
that this exposition will be an absolute failure unless the Government 
does come in and give aid. I need not recite the causes of this failure. 
In the first place the people where this exposition is located are not 
able to subscribe a suflicient sum of money to carry on the exposition. 
After raising half a million dollars for this poea; the flood in the 
Mississippi River came upon these people and swept away from them 
many hundreds of thousands if not millions of dollars of property, so 
that they find themselves now with a great exposition on hand with 
only about five or six or perhaps seven hundred thousand dollars of 
subscriptions to carry it on. 

We have endeavored by this bill, with the amendments suggested, 
to prevent this board of management from incurring any obligation 
whatever. We have restricted, so far as it is possible to restrict, the 

ditures preparatory to this exposition to the subscriptions and to 
the amount of this loan, and we have created practically in this board 
of management a trust whereby they shall not incur obligations to be 
paid out of the current receipts of the exposition. So we expect this 
board of ent (six of whom, by the way, have been appointed 
by the President of the United States) to start this exposition on the 
1st day of November, or whatever day it shall begin, without any ob- 
ligation whatever; and, if so, if they shall do this, then the question of 
the return of this amount of $1,000,000 orany portion of the $1,000,000 
will depend wholly upon the success of the exhibition after it shall 


n. f 

Le i not very sanguine myself that the whole of this money will be 
returned, but if this ition is as it ought to be, I be- 
lieve a large portion of it can and will be returned to the United 
States; but whether that be true or not the obligation rests upon the 
board of ment under this bill not to take the statements of 
Senators on this floor that this money is not to be returned, but to so 
manage it, if they can, asto return the whole of it to the United States. 
That is the obligation here, and I, for one, do not wish this board of 

ment to understand that we nominally are giving them a loan 
which they can use at their own discretion and pleasure without refer- 
ence to the question of its return. 

That is the situation in which we are placed to-day. I would have 
been glad to see other safeguards thrown around this bill, but I could 
for myself see no other way of amending the bill that would leave the 
board of management free to carry on the exposition, and therefore I 
trust the amendment suggested by the Senator from New Jersey will 
not prevail, as I think the amount provided for here is necessary tothe 
success of this exposition. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I have been outof the Senate and have 
listened to none of the debate that has taken place thus far upon this 
bill. I have a general knowledge of the purpose of the appropriation, 
and I assume that the bill will pass practically without opposition. I 
presume that it will do so now, and I only wish to say a word indicative 
of my sense of the importance of the exposition as an educational meas- 
ure in itself, and as one calculated to develop the material interests and 
advance the general prosperity of the country. 5 

I had some occasion to observe within a few months the rising 
interest of our fellow-citizens of the South in this specific enterprise. 
I found in the Gulf States many prominent citizens who were inter- 
esting themselves to, as it seemed to me, a quite extraordinary degree 
in the success of the Cotton Centennial, as they call it, which is an en- 
terprise much larger than might be indicated simply by its name; but 
an enterprise which appears tọ have taken hold upon the affections and 
the feelings of the people as an opportunity which they are to have of 
giving to the rest of the conntry and to the world some indication of 
the resources of their section of country, and a demonstration of their 
capacity in the development of their industries and the general wealth 
of the nation. I think the radical impulse was one of patriotism on 
the part of the Southern gentlemen with whom I camein contact, and 
I should feel myself that it was a personal loss and a national loss if 
this enterprise failed to develop and to be consummated in accordance 
with their anticipations. A million of dollars given by the National 
Government outright would, in my belief, be a far more appropriate 
thing to do than the contribution which we are making with hedgings 
about that some time or other we may get this money back. It is bet- 
ter to give it in this way than not to do it at all; and it is indispensable, 
without doubt, that they should have this assistance in order that the 
enterprise may succeed at all; but if we had to make choice between 
the success of the enterprise anda voluntary contribution of this mill- 
ion or a larger sum with no expectation of the return of any portion 
of it, I think it would be national economy to give the money outright. 
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I trust that this bill, with such modifications or such safeguards as 
the committee may have seen fit to report in connection with it, will 
pass and that it will pass unanimously, not grudgingly, but by a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in, ; 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question nowison the preamble. 
The Committee on ng ga recommend sundry amendments to 
the preamble, which will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Committee on Appropriations propose to 
strike out the fifth paragraph of the preamble, as follows: 

Whereas many of the governments so invited have accepted such invitations, 
and are making preparations to embrace the so extended to them, 
thereby rendering proper ents for the coming ceremonies on the part 
of the United States a matter of honor and good faith; and., 

The amendmeut was to. 

The next amendment was, to strike out the last word ‘‘and’’ in the 
sixth paragraph of the preamble, and also the seventh paragraph of the 
preamble, as follows: 

Whereas all of the inducements which were involved and embodied in the re- 
uest that Congress should t the necessary aid to secure the success of the 
ventennial Exposition of P. elphia are re-enforced by the progress and de- 

velopment of many States and Territories that were unable to avail of the benefi- 
cent policy i by the Government at Philadelphia, but are now desir- 
ous of an eq opportunity to display their agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial resources to the world; and. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
strike out the eighth paragraph of the preamble, as follows: 

Whereas the stockholders of the World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position have furnished, to aid in the completion of the said enterprise, $500,000, 
and have determined to increase the same to $1,000,000 by a vote of a majority 
of said stockholders, and are now pest in koparen the same, and the said 
city of New Orleans has, in its corporate capacity, contributed the sum of $100,000 
to secure the success of this national and international undertaking, and it is but 
justand ous thatthe Government whose people are to be universally affected 
and benefited by the said contributions and donations of these said citizens 
should lend its aid and credit to the said bermert ET in aspecific form calculated 
to enhance its dignity and capacity to accomplish the objects in view, to wit, the 
development and prosperity of the United States, and also because the results 
of the centennial celebration of 1876 have illustrated the wisdom of such national 
action: fore. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the preamble as amended. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the title so as to make it read: 

A bill to make a loan in aid of the celebration of the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the bill as amended and passed be 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A m from the House of epret ree by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 51) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the Rio 
Grande River between the cities of Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, 
Mexico; and 

A bill (S. 664) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the Rio 
Grande River between the cities of Larede, Tex., and Nueva Laredo, 


Mexico. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2636) for the relief of Lieut. John C. Geyer; 

A bill (H. R. 4977) to authorize the extension of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company toa point on the military lands at Fortress 
Monroe, Va.; an 
A bill (H. R. 6762) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at a point to be selected between the north and 
south line of the county of Douglas, State of Nebraska, and to make 
the same a post-route. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The m further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 153) providing a civil government for 
Alaska; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 2218) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Newport, Ky.; which was read by its 
title, and referred to the Joint Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2219) granting a pension to M. 
V. B. Winkler; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (8. 2220) granting a pension to J. G. Craw 
ford; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2221) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Henry; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2222) granting a pension to James H. 
Reid; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2223) granting a pension to Lemuel J. 
Bennett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2224) to prohibit speculation by 
officers of national banking associations; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. HOAR submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1283) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to amend 
section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in reference 
to bigamy, and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882; which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
` On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the claim of Richard Johnson be taken from the 
files of the Senate and referred to the Committee on Claims, 


FAILURES OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed to examine into the 
causes of the failure of such of the national banks in the city of New York as 
have suspended business in the month of May, 1834, and report whether said 
failures have to any and what extent Bes ee, from any violation of the laws 
regulating their conduct, or from giving certificates upon drafts, or by their ac- 
ceptances of drafts or other commercial paper drawn upon them, directly or in- 
creo in evasion of or in violation of the laws, and whether any other national 
banks in New York city have been en since July 12, 1 n the violation 
or invasion of the laws regulating their conduct. And that said committee have 
leave to sit during the sessions of the Senate, and to visit the city of New York, 
and to send for persons and papers, and to examine witnesses on oath. 

That the expenses incu by said committee in the execution of this order 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, to be audited and np- 

popes by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
nate, 


Mr. MORRILL. Imove that that be referred to the Committee on 


ce, 

Mr. BAYARD. I object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware object- 
ing to the consideration of the resolution, it will be printed and lie 
over. 

Mr. MORRILL. I thinkif the Senator from Delaware will allow it 
to be referred to the Committee on Finance—— 

Mr. BAYARD. It had better be printed and lie over, I think, with- 
out referring it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to be heard on the question of reference 
when it comes up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thepresent consideration of the res- 
olution is objected to and it goes over. 


PRINTING OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. Yesterday an order was entered for the 
printing of 200 copies of the correspondence relative to the Ward claims 
and the claim of Charles E. Hill against China. I find on examination 
that that number will not be sufficient. I therefore move to reconsider 
the vote by which that order was passed, with a view of amending it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California moves 
that the vote of the Senate taken yesterday on adopting the resolution 
referred to by him be reconsidered. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

the W: claims 
oi ft ar aka ami aa 
ol e Un nse resolution 

of March 12, 1834, be printed for the nosy of the oe 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the order. À 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I move now to amend the order by 
Poog out “two” and inserting ‘‘six,’’ so as to make the number of 
copies 600, 

e amendment was agreed to. 

The order as amended was adopted. 


LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further resolutions 
that order of business is closed, and the Chair lays before the Senate 
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the Calendar under Rule VIII, beginning at Order of Business 287, 
which is Senate bill 1017. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1017) to prohibit the mailing of newspapers and 
other publications containing lottery advertisements, and prescribing 
a penalty for the violation ot the same, the pending question being on 
the amendment reported by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, in section 1, line 11, after the word ‘‘lottery,’’ to strike out the 
words: 

Any person violating the provisions of this act, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be liable to a fine for each offense of not more than five hundred nor less than 
two hundred dollars, with costs of prosecution, or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Any person engaged in publishing a newspaper as owner or part owner, 
prietor, general manager, or superintending nt, president, or other oi 
connected therewith, and any person engaged in conducting a lo asowner 
or part owner, and Or samen th a therewith as superintendent, man- 
ager, nt, or in an; y, violating the provisions of this act, upon 
conviction thereof, 1 be Wable vend a fine for each offense of not less than 
with costs of prosecution, or imprisonment for not less than 
more than one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Mr. COCKRELL. When was the bill read? 
Mr. MORGAN. It has not been read, I think. 


thirty days nor 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was read on the 29th of April, 
the Chair is informed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Was the report read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report was not read, the Chair 
is informed. 


Mr. COCKRELL. That seems to be a pretty important bill, and I 
see there are dissenting views. I think under the circumstances, as 
there are views of the majority and minority of the committee, that 
we had better have them read probably. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the committee will be 
read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. WIL- 
son from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, February 26, 
1884, but before concluding was interrupted va 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IROLI the chair), Thehour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which is the bill (H. R. 1340) to establish and main- 
tain a bureau of labor statistics. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. BAYARD. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to allow 
me to call up and have passed a bill for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Wilmington, Del. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will observe that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] is entitled to the floor, having 
yielded last evening to a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask him to allow this bill to be laid aside in- 
formally. I will state my reason. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield; but I do not assume the control of the 


pending bill by any means, The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLAIR] has control of the bill. 
Mr. BLAIR. Ishould be very glad to accommodate the Senator from 


Delaware, but I would not like to take any step that would displace 
the unfinished business, 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not desire to displace it, but ask that it be laid 
aside informally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Delaware to lay aside informally the unfinished busi- 
ness? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAYARD. I now ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1885. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider bo bill (S. 1885) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Wilmington, 

e bill was peti to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, an 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. FARLEY. I hope the Senator will withdraw that motion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope the motion will be withdrawn. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN] was about to proceed with his remarks 
upon the pending bill. It is now only 2 o’clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. MORGAN. It will be no inconvenience to me for the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business if the interests of the 
country require it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After one hour and five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 15, 1884. 


The House met at1l1lo’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joun §. LINDSAY, D. D. 
The Journal ot yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. ELLIS, by unanimous consent, the bill (H, R. 
6092) making an appropriation for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the year en June 30, 1885, with Senate 
amendments thereto, was taken from the Speaker’s table, ordered tobe 
ro- | Printed with the amendments of the Senate, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

BRANCH HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. LAIRD, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported hack with amendments the bill (H. R. 4696) to author- 
ize the location of a branch home for disabled volunteer soldiers and 
sailors in either the State of Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, or Nebraska; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


LIEUT. JOHN C. GEYER. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from 

the farther consideration of the bill (H. R. 2636) for the relief of Lieut. 
John C. Geyer, and put the same upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, and is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $351.17 is here! approp: 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro} eut, John C. Geyer, 

a 


moa the Fifty-fifth ag ica tay Tvani: e, for his pay while serv- 
ing as adjutant of the Fifty-fifth ment Pennsylvania Volunteers, for two 


priated, = of any 


months and twenty-seven days, .50, less pay as sergean’ nt-major’ for said 
period, $69.33, which service he was not paid for in full for the reason that the 
comm: 


oned officer whom he was amg to succeed was a prisoner of war 
in the custody of the enemy and could not be mustered out of the service, the 
said John C. Geyer performing the duties of adjutantof his regiment for the 
time named and receiving the pay only of sergeant-major for the said time. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be for a 
third reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and 

Mr. CONNOLLY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

` The latter motion was agreed to. 
WILLS—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHELLEY, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7010) relating to wills in the District of Columbia; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE AT EAGLE PASS, 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill No. 51, to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge for the transportation of street-cars, wagons, and other 
vehicles, horses and other animals, and pedestrians, over the Rio 
Grande River between the cities of Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, and put it upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House o; 
eeehe in Congress assembled, ADAS the Rio Grande Bridge and Tramway Com- 
“herb ration organized an d created under and by virtue of the 
the Tex ne and is hereby, authorized and empowered to construct, 
own, RAR ene rate a street-railway bridge over the Rio Grande River 
between the cit le Pass, Tex., and the city of Piedras Negras,in the 
State of Coahuila, es , at such pointas may be most convenient to said cor- 
poration, to unite ‘and connect the street-railroad to be constructed by them in 
the said city of Eagle Pass with any street-railroad that may be constructed by 
any person or co! eyes A in the said city of Piedras Negras, and to build and lay 
on and across said ge ways for the passage corporal foot-passengers, and 
vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of which said co: on may charge a rea- 
sonable toll, which i chargo shall be subject to reasonable revision aod regulation, 
from eu = gre? by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. said bridge shall be built ‘of good, wubetantial material, and of 
such Scat and dimensions as may be sufficient to render the passage of all 
such kareena and persons as are herein mentioned perfectly safe at 
any and a 

EC. 3. That said bridge shall not interefere with the free navigation of pci 
river, and in case of any litigation arising from an obstruction or an all 
struction to the free navigation thereof, caused or alleged to be caused noha 
bridge, the ‘case may be tried before the circuit or district court of the United 
States for the State of Texas having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec, 4. That Congress reserves the right to withdraw the authority and power 
conferred cf pin act, in case the free navigation of said river shall at any time 
be substantially or materially obstructed by said bridge, or for any other reason, 
and to direct the removal or necessary modifications thereof at the cost and ex- 
pense of the owners of said bridge; and Congress may at any time alter, repeal, 


ives of the United States of 
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oramend thisact. The right is reserved to the United States for the establish- 
ment of a 2 serge: te ph across the said bridge. 

Sec, 5. That the consent of the Mexican State of Coahuila and of the r 
authorities of the Republic of Mexico shall have been obtained before said 
shall t or commenced. 

Mr. BEACH. This bill I have examined since it was read on a for- 
mer occasion. Itcontains the usual safeguards provided by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Ieee ae Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume the gentleman who presented an objec- 
tion on a former occasion has examined the bill. 

Mr. BEACH. Ihave examined the bill and see no objection to its 


passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’stable, 
read by its title a first and second time, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third teres Oo ae passed. 

Mr. HAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE AT LAREDO, TEX. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I now ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate bill 664, to authorize the construction of a bridge 
for the transportation of street-cars and other vehicles, &c., over the 
Rio Grande River between the cities of Laredo, Tex., and Nueva Laredo, 
Mexico, and put it upon its passage." I will state that this bill is similar 
to the one which has already. been passed, and if there be no objection 
I ask that the reading of. the bill be di with. 

Mr. WELLER. I would like to have the bill read. 

The bill was read. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
Congress assembled, ar gnaw pater veneer 


oe of Laredo, Tex., and the city of Nueva Lared 
e 


pas, Mexico, at such a point as may be most convenient to said co ion, to 
unite and connect the street railroad to be constructed by them in said city 
of Laredo with any street railroad that may be constructed by any person or 


company in the _ Sy otapa tarado A one to build and la eo Car par 
said ways for the passage of animals, foot-passengers, and vehicles o 

kinds, for the transit of which said corporation may e a reasonable toll, 
which charge shall be subject to reasonable revision and regulation, from time 


to time, — marro f of War. 
Src. 2. said bridge shall be built el wey substantial material, and of 
such stren; and dimensions as may be s cient to render the passage of all 
such vehicles, animals, and persons as are herein mentioned perfectly safe at 
any and all times. 

EC. 3. That said bridge shall not interfere with the free navigation of said 
river; and in case of any lit on arising from an obstruction or an all ob- 
struction to the free navigation thereof, caused or alleged to be caused said 
bridge, the case may be tried before the circuit or district court of the United 
States of the State of Texas having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 4. That Congress reserves right to withdraw the authority and power 
conferred by this act in case the free navigation of said river shall at any time 
be substantially or materially obstructed by said bridge, or for any other reason, 
and to direct the removal er necessary modifications thereof at the cost and ex- 
pense of the owners of said bridge; and Congress may at any time alter, repeal, 
or amend this act. The right is reserved to the United States for the establish- 
ment of a 1 telegraph across said bri . 

Src. 5. the consent of the Mexican of Tamaulipas and of the proper 
authorities of the Republic of Mexico shall have been obtained before said 
bridge shall be built or commenced. 


a TE AEE, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
` the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read by its title a first and second time, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HANCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
; and also moved thatthe motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


Mr. JOHN S. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the House Calendar from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4977) to authorize the extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway to a point on the military lands at Fortress Monroe, Va., and 
put the same upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c., That the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company is hereby 
authorized to extend its road from the nt terminus thereof, on the waters 
of Mill Creek, county of Elizabeth Nee Virginia, to a pointon Ham: Roads, 
on the lands of the United States at Fortress Monroe, nmsuch terms and 
conditions as to location and h 
Provided, That the privil 
easement only, baving in view purposes beneficial to the military ion 
at Fortress Monroe, and subject at all times to the order of the President of the 
United States: And provided further, That the said Ch ke and Ohio Rail- 
wey Company shall construct and maintain thereon a suitable station, convenient 
and atall times accessible and open for the military t: i of said Fort- 
re a That Co th t to alter d I this act. 

3 ngress reserves the right to alter, amend, or re 
SEC. 3. That this act shall be in force from its passage. ER 


Mr. COSGROVE. I would like to know something with reference 


a,u 


to this bill before consent is given to any action upon it. What com- 
mittee does it come from? 


Mr. DIBRELL. It is unanimously reported from the Committee on 
Mr. BEACH. I think we should have the report read, subject to 
objection. 

Mr. JOHN 8. WISE. I do not think that any one will insist upon 
the reading of the whole of this report if I may be permitted to makea 
brief statement in reference to it, as I can give the whole substance in a 
nutshell. 

At present the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, by the fact 
that the military reservation at Fortress Monroe extends to Mill Creek, 
is kept about a mile away from the fort, and it isa great inconvenience 
in many respects to the railroad company and the traveling public, as 
in fact everybody going there has to go to the fort. It isa great incon- 
venience to the Government itself, because in making its shipments to 
the fort it is required to haul them a mile, whereas this permission 
brings the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad to the very door of the fort, 
always, however, under the restrictions that the Government may re- 
move the road or do away with it or require the terminus to be taken 
back to its present location. 5 

The report is, I believe, unanimous from the committee to which the 
bill was referred. It simply grants a revocable permit to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad to go down to the fort on the military reser- 
vation. 

Mr, BEACH. I would inquire of the gentleman from Virginia 
whether the Secretary of War approves of that proposition ? 

Mr. JOHN S. WISE. The whole is subject to his approval. The 
bill allows the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company nothing except 
under such regulations and restrictions as the Secretary of War may 
dictate, aaa I am authorized to say the Secretary of War heartily ap- 
proves of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COSGROVE. I object. 


` BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. PUSEY. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House Cal- 
endar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 6762) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at a point to be se- 
lected between the north and the south line of the county of Douglas, 
State of Nebraska, and to make the same a post-route. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Nebraska Central Railway Company, an incorpo- 

ration organized under the laws of the State of Nebraska, ishereby authorized 
to construct and maintain a bri: across the Missouri River at such a point as 
may be hereafter sel said corporation between the north and the south 
line of the county of Doug! in the State of Nebraska, and at least one-third 
of a mile from any other bridge, as shall best promote the publie convenience 
and welfare and the necessities of business and commerce ; and also to construct 
accessory works to secure the best practicable channel-way for navigation, and 
confine the flow of the water to a permanent channel at such point, and also to 
lay on and over said bridge a railway track for the more perfect connection of 
S railroads that are or shall be constructed to said river at or opposite said 
point; per pag ened sesieca ae may construct aa sake ways rr pa , car- 
riages, and for foo! es pr ira om receiv: reasonal therefor 
as may be eopeared from time to time by the Secre of War. 
Sec. 2. That said bridge shall be constructed and built without material inter- 
ference with the security and convenience of navi of said river beyond 
what is necessary to carry into effect the rights and privileges hereby ere $ 
and in order to secure o said company or corporation subm: 

d in order to that object the said tion shall submit 
to the grees | of War, for his examination and appro a design and draw- 
ings of the bridge anda map ae the location, giving, for the space of one mile 
above and one mile below the pi location, the topography of the banks 
of the river, the shore-lines at hi; 
of the currents at all stages, and the un Paes Bey ced showin; of 
the stream, the location of any other bridge or iene, ne shan rnish such 
other information as re, f be required for a full and sat understandin: 
of the subject; and until the said plan and location of the bi are a wea 
by the Secretary of War the bri shall not be built: Provided, That if the said 
bridge shall be made with unbroken and continuous spans, it shall have three 
or more channel spans, and shall not be of less elevation in any case than fifty 
feet above extreme high-water mark, as understood at the point of location, to 
the bottom chord of the bridge, nor shall the spans of said bridge be less than 
three hundred feet in length, and the piers of said bridge shall be lel with 
the current of said river, and the main span shall be over the main channel of 
the river, and notlesst three hundred feetin length: And provided also, That 
if any bridge built under this act shall be constructed asa draw-bridge, the same 
shall be constructed as a pivot-draw bri , With a draw over the main channel 
of the river at an accessible and navigable point, and with sof not less than 
one hundred and sixty feet in length in the clear on each side of the central or 
pivot pier of the draw, and the next adjoining span or spans to the draw shall 
not be less than three hundred feet, and the head-room under such span shall 
not be less than ten feet above high-water mark: Provided also, That said draw 


and low water, the direction eget 
the 


bridge shall har and be led ual righ rivil in th 
ve entit to ts and p: leges in the 
AOINE and fixtures thereof, and ofall the 


parties, in case sie Room not agree. 
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said accessory works, during the progress of the work thereon, such change 
shall be subject likewise to approval of the Secretary of War; and in case 
of any litigation pera.) from any obstruction or alleged obstruction to the 
free navigation of said river caused or alleged to be caused by said bridge, the 
«ase may be brought in the circuit court of the United States of the State of 
Nebraska or State of Iowa in which any portion of said obstruction or bridge 


may be eee 
So. 4. That the said bridge and a works, when built and constructed 


ccessory 
under this act and according to the terms and limitations thereof, shall be law- 
ful structures; and said bridge shall be and known as a post-route, 
upon which also no higher shall be made for the transmission over the 
same = the mails, rd n hpi the Sesera of bed Mag zos DE piece rd 
than the rate per mile pa’ r transportation over roads or pu 
hways icsding to said bridge; and said bridge shall enjoy the rights and 
privileges of other post-routes in the United States; and reserves the 
right at any time to regulate by appropriate legislation the for freight 
and rs over said bridge. 
Sec. 5. That the United States shall have the right of way for such postal tel- 
egraph lines across said anapo as the Government may construct or control. 
SEC. 6, That Congress shall have power at any time to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act so as to prevent or remove all material and substantial obstructions to 
the uavigation of said oe ee construction of said bridge and its accessory 
works; and the expense of altering said bridge or removing such obstructions 
shall be at the expense of the owners of or persons controlling such bridge. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think the first section of this act provides for some 
pemn tixing, in the first instance, the cost of transportation over the 
ridge. Ishould like to hear that portion of the first section read 


Mr. PUSEY. Itis placed under the control of the Secretary of War. 
The Clerk read the last two lines of section 1, as follows: 
recei reasonable toll therefor, as may be a ved from 

the toting oe iain Hai of War. z ate 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all. 

Mr. BEACH. That makes it all right. 

Mr. PUSEY. I am instructed by the committee to offer the amend- 
ments which I send to the desk, one of which is merely verbal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments proposed 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Pusry]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 17, section 1, strike ont the word “may” and insert * shall,” 

SES haid sor ety : d Ap kanat ; to nected with th 

se i X an O! or con w e 
bridge ee» be constructed, maintained, and used as a combined railway and 
wago’ i for the safe and convenient passage o! agone, ENSS Eon 
evupanhin KAA Mre cars, and all road travel, but the same travel shall not 
be upon the same space as used for railroad track and cars." 

Mr. HOLMAN. Where does that proviso come in? 

Mr. PUSEY. At the end of the first section. 

The amendments were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. PUSEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Mr. COSGROVE. I desire to withdraw my objection to the bill 
called up by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JOHN S. WISE]. 

Mr. WELLER. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws his ob- 
jection to the bill indicated. And pending that the gentleman from 
Iowa calls for the regular order. 

Mr. WELLER. I withdraw the call for the regular order pending 
the question on the bill called up by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the call for the regular order is waived I 
wish to inquire of the gentleman from Virginia what amount of public 
property is appropriated here and whether the bill is recommended by 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JOHN 8. WISE. The bill is recommended by the Secretary of 
‘War and also by General Hancock. In mpy to the other portion of 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Indiana, I will say that only a sand- 
beach is appropriated, and that is for the benefit of the military author- 
ities. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the Secretary of War recommends the bill I will 
not object. 

The bill (H. R. 4977) to authorize the extension of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company to a point on the military lands at Fortress 
Monroe, Va., was ordered to be and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHN 8. WISKE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. 
Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 


of the House that Saturday, June 7, be set apart for the consideration 
of bills reported by the Committee on Pacific Railroads, unless they are 
considered prior to that time under the special order heretofore made 
by the House. 
Mr. CASSIDY. 
tant should be considered. 


There is one of those bills which it is very impor- 


Mr. RANDALL. I will not object if the gentleman from Kentucky 
excepts appropriation bills. 

Mr. THOMPSON. They are already excepted under the special 
order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Bills from the Committee on Public Lands should 
be excepted also. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky what 
is the bill of special importance which the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads desires to have considered ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The amendment to the Thurman sinking-fund 
act. 

Mr. BLOUNT. SoI supposed. 

Mr. CASSIDY. That is the most important bill. There are others. 

Mr. RANDALL. IfI understand the proposition correctly, this as- 
signment of a particular day is subject to all the restrictions that were 
fixed by the original proposition making the special order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will make the exception desired by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I perceive that the special order does not except 
the reports from the Committee on Public Lands. It excepts only rev- 
enue and appropriation bills. I suppose the gentleman has no objection 
to excepting also reports from the Committee on Public Lands ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. If we have to give way to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands we shall have to give way to every prior order. 

Mr. COBB. If the reports from the Committee on Public Lahds are 
not excepted I object. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would suggest to the gentleman from Indiana that 
the Committee on Public Lands has leave to report at any time. This 
is a matter of great importance. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The proposition is only for the assignment of 
one day. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will consent to give us 
one day. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BURNES. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regularorder is the call of committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. BURNES. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. That requires a two-thirds vote. 

The motion of Mr. BURNES was agreed to (two-thirds votingin favor 
thereof), and the morning hour was dispensed with. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, for ten days from Saturday next. 


CONSUJAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURNES. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering the bill (H. R. 6770) making ap- 
propriations for the consular and diplomatic service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. The 
Clerk will read the pending paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Austria, 
Lial. Chili, who shall also be accredited to and perform the duties of cl 
d’affaires to Bolivia without additional compensation for services; Peru, who 
shall also be accredited toand es the duties of chargé d'affaires to Ecuador 
without additional compensation for services; and United States of Colombia, 
at $10,000 each, $50,000. 

Mr. HITT. I move to amend the pending paragraph by inserting, 
after the word ‘‘ Italy,” in line 16, the words ‘‘ twelve thousand dollars 
each; also, in line 22, by striking out ‘$50,000,’ and inserting 
4: $54, 000. >? 

The paragraph as it nowstands proposes to reduce the salaries of our 
ministers at Rome and Vienna from $12,000 to $10,000 perannum. My 
amendment proposes to retain them as they are at present. I knowof 
no reason why the compensation which has heretofore been allowed to 
our representatives at those two capitals should now be reduced. They 
were years ago fixed after much inquiry and long experience. The cost 
of living in those capitals has increased of recent years instead of di- 
minishing. The rent of a house suitable for a respectable residence of 
a minister representing our country there amounts to a very consider- 
able part of his salary. 

The gentleman who long represented the United States at Rome with 
honor to our country and with great efficiency, and who not long since 
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died—I refer to an illustrious scholar and sta known by his great 
reputation toall Americans, George P. Marsh—told me that his expenses 
there had risen so that it was only by economy and care on the part of 
himself and his family and of all connected with the legation that he 
could meet the necessary expenses from his salary. 

It should be the policy of our country to deal justly with its citizens 
who are sent into service abroad, to provide fairly for their support, 
and not to expect them to draw upon their own private resources for 
their necessary expenses in the performance of a great public duty. 
Whether the present incumbent may be a man whose ample purse and 
generous disposition might lead him willingly or uncomplainingly to 
pay the expenses which his duty imposes upon him is not for us to 
consid 


er. 

We should pay our ministers abroad so justly and fairly that any 
American, whatever his resources, whose reputation and abilitiesjustify 
the President in designating him to act as our minister and represent 
us at foreign courts, where great questions are constantly arising for 
adjustment, can do so in a fitting manner, whatever be his fortune or 
lot at home. We should not confine these offices to those who are will- 
ing to help out their salaries from their own private means, 

e mission to Vienna is one that is of great importance, and, as many 
gentlemen on this floor know, our minister there has been recently 
called upon to deal not only with political questions between this 
country and that, but also great questions concerning our commerce 
and requiring his active intervention and constant solicitous care. He 
has so discharged his important duties as to conduce in a high degree to 
the promotion of our national interests, and his mode of life is fitting— 
dignified, without ostentation. Thesalaries of both offices should stand 
unchanged. 

Mr. BURNES. It is for this House to determine whether the min- 
ister at Austria and the minister at Italy shall receive a greater salary 
than each one of the nine illustrious gentlemen who preside in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; whether they shall receive a greater 
salary than the chief of the State Department in the city of Washington, 
our present distinguished Secretary of State; whether they shall receive 
a greater salary than the Secretary of War, the son of our illustrious 
Lincoln; whether they shall receive a greater salary than our ministers 
to the neighboring South American republics that are bound up with 
us in destiny upon this continent; whether the salaries of our ministers 
in the South American and Central American States shall be $10,000 
a year, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of State, and whether 
the ministers we send to the effete and crumbling dynasties of Europe 
shall receive a greater salary, where we have no great commercial 
interests. That is a question for this House to decide. 

I ask this House further to decide whether it is any more expensive liv- 
ing at Vienna than at Constantinople. Yet the honorable Secretary of 
State recommends a salary of $7,500 for the minister at Constantinople. 
I also ask this House to determine the question why it is we pay, on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State, a salary of but $5,000 each 
to our ministers at Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, Persia, Siam, and 
Corea. I ask, if $5,000 is sufficient to send a minister to Persia or Siam 
and $7,500 is sufficient for the minister at Constantinople, why is not 
$10,000 sufficient for our ministers to the courts of Vienna and Rome? 

I submit the question (which it is for the House to determine) upon 
what principle, for what reason, will you lift the representatives of 
this Government in these two grades, so far as salaries are concerned, 
above all the representatives I have named and above ull the officials 
of this Government to whom I have alluded. I now demand a vote. 

Mr. KASSON. Before the vote is taken, I move pro forma to strike 
out the last word, in order to answer my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
BuRNES] who demands the reason for the action we propose. How 
can he demand a special reason in view of the inequalities to which he 
himself has referred in the bill? From the beginning there have been 
inequalities in the appropriations for our representatives at different 
capitals. The four northern capitals have one rate, the middle grade 
another, and the third grade another. And these grades were estab- 
lished on careful consideration in this House before the Republican ad- 
ministration came into existence; they were established independently 
of party, only the honor of the country and the national interests being 
consulted. 


Now, sir, I will tell the gentleman distinctly why in the cases named a 
distinction is to be made between Persia on the one hand and London 
on the other which does not apply in the cases of Austria and Italy. 
The four northern capitals represent the greater of the great powers of 
Europe. Our political as well as commercial interests there are impor- 
tant; the expenses of living are very great—greater in those capitals than 
in the others. This whole subject has been gone over again and again 
in this House; and both sides have stood by the grades established on 
careful examination and consideration by our former committees. To 
change these grades upon the report of a committee that has nota parti- 
cle of jurisdiction of the main question of our foreign affairs is to vio- 
late all the precedents of this House. 

I am not here as representing the minority on this question. I rep- 
resent that sentiment of this House and this country that demands a 
decent treatment of the representation of the United States abroad. I 
know that my judgment is confirmed by every man on the other side 
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of the House who has studied this question and knows what national 
honor means, what national representation signifies. Our relations 
with the government at Vienna are more important than our relations 
to Siam or Persia or Turkey. The expenses of living are greater at 
Vienna than at these other points. : 

I wish I had time to show gentlemen how often we are surprised by 
the necessity of a representation of the United States at a foreign court 
that we have before thought unimportant. Hundreds of instances oc- 
curred during the late war when our representation at such points was 
of vast significance. During the recent service of our minister at Vi- 
enna the whole Central American question, which has nearly involved 
us in a war with Great Britain, came up at that court, and the inter- 
vention of the American minister was required for the protection of 
Central American interests. Why? Because the Emperor of Austria 
had been chosen as umpire in the settlement of the treaty questions 
that arose between Great Britain and Central America, and the Amer- 
ican legation was appealed to because it represented a great power in- 
terested in the question, so that day after day the representatives of 
Central America came to that legation for consultation and advice. 

It is dangerous, sir, to deal hastily with these questions without ex- 
amination by your proper committee. I repeat to the other side of the 
House that they should require a report from a committee that keeps 
the run of the foreign affairs of this country before attempting either to 
abolish representation or to strike down the grade of representation at 
any of these arep courts. 

The expenses of living are higher at Rome than ever before, because 
Rome in late years has been made the capital of Italy ; and our min- 
ister there must maintain in a becoming manner the character of tbe 
United States. There are five great powers in Europe. Our nationis 
known to be a great power—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KASSON. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. RICE. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has referred to Austria and I think has 
sufficiently explained why the minister to Austria should not be 
singled out for a reduction of salary. I desire to say a single word in 
regard to Italy. 

I was somewhat surprised to hear the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
BURNEs |—<o correct in language, so careful in statement—refer to Italy 
as a “‘crumbling and effete monarchy.” My understanding is that 
Italy is anything else than a ‘‘ crumbling and effete ee ey 
understanding is that the once feeble states of Italy have been consoli- 
dated into a government anything else than such as the gentleman 
from Missouri characterizes it. I understand that the fleet of Italy is 
one of the commanding fleets of the world. I understand that her 
commerce is greater than that of many other nations, and that her flag 
is WAN seen in the ports of the world second only to the flags of 
England and France. 

Mr. KASSON. And an Italian line of steamers to the United States 
has just been established. 

Mr. RICE. Now, Mr. Chairman, when we are seeking to build up 
our commerce with foreign nations, when we are seeking to protect the 
interests of those who are engaged in foreign traffic, why should we 
single out our minister to Italy and reduce him to a lower compensa- 
tion than that which he has heretofore received, and for no reason in 
the world except that stated by the gentleman from Missouri, that Italy 
is a ‘‘crumbling and effete monarchy ?”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amendment will prevail, and that 
these salaries will remain where they are until some better reason can 
be shown for their reduction. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I renew the amendment. I do so for the purpose 
of correcting what I deem to be a misstatement of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kasson]. He has time and again stated here that the sal- 
aries of our foreign ministers and consuls were arranged before the war 
by men of different parties; and therefore he appeals to this side of the 
House to stand by that settlement. 

Now, sir, there are some of us here who remember quite well when 
this House changed the salaries of ministers and consuls on an appro- 
priation bill in this House at the instance of the then chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Orth, of Indiana. The inference 
therefore based on the erroneous statement of the gentleman from Iowa 
is not to be regarded. 

Mr. KASSON. Does not the gentleman remember the law of 1856 ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido. 

Mr. KASSON. I have it here. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My recollection is the whole consular and diplo- 
matic service was by the act of the Forty-third Congress on 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. KASSON. My friend is mistaken. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And it was done on motion of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from Georgia is mistaken, as he will 
find if he will look at the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I can not do it in five minutes. 

Mr. KASSON. But you have charged me with having misinformed 
the House. I appeal to the statute. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman can refer to the statutes and make 
his own statement. The fact is, however, as I have stated it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in so far as these missions are concerned I would 
not care a groat if they were entirely abolished. The gentleman seems 
to regard them of great importance. Communication with these states 
is quite easy and there are no questions in dispute between the coun- 
tries demanding special attention. We had our trouble in the Vir- 
ginius matter and although at that time we had our minister at Spain 
the whole question in dispute was adjusted here at home on the part 
of the Secretary of State. I apprehend, therefore, Mr. Chairman, we 
will have no difficulty on that score. 

I do believe that our consular service deserves more attention. I 
should feel loath to strike at that service, but so far as these missions 
are concerned I do not think they are of much importance tous. If we 
were at the time Mr. Franklin was minister at France, it would be a 
different condition of affairs. If we were connected with a part of the 
Continent and were concerned in questions which troubled them there, 
it would be a different matter; but I apprehend there is no danger so 
far as we are concerned. The maintenance of our commercial relations 
are most important and should be preserved. I trust the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations in this regard will be adopted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have before me, Mr. Chairman, the law for the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1852. If my memory serves me the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] who has just addressed the committee 
was a member of the subcommittee which prepared the consular and 
diplomatic bill for that year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman is mistaken in that fact. 

Mr. HISCOCK. He was a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. My recollection is that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Clymer, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] were mem- 
bers of a subcommittee which prepared that consular and diplomatic 
appropriation bill. Possibly, however, I may be at fault. 

I look at that law here and I discover for the current year the law is 
the same as it was fixed by the Democratic Appropriations Committee 
in the Forty-sixth Congress. That certainly was an economical com- 
mittee. It was presided over by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ATKINS]. My friend from Georgia was a member of that committee, 
and my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] was a member of 
that committee, and they fixed these salaries at $12,000 a year. 

Now I ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES] to give this 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union some infor- 
mation that has come to his knowledge since that time which renders 
the proposed reduction necessary and proper. It was fixed by the 
Democratic Congress at $12,000, and when we came into power on this 
side of the House we continued it at $12,000. We did not increase it; 
we did not increase any of these salaries. Iask therefore that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will give us some reason and indicate to us the 
new light that has been shed on this question justifying the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in reducing these salaries below the point at 
which they were fixed, as I have shown, by a Democratic Congress. 
What change has there been since then? Can they live more cheaply 
over there? Have they less to do now than they had todo then? Have 
we less commercial relations there—are there any less pure reasons for 
maintaining diplomatic relations then than now? 

I think every one will agree with me the Appropriations Committee 
for the Forty-seventh Congress was as economical as it was proper it 
should be for the good of the country. I would like to have some rea- 
son why this wholesale cut is made. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the gentleman will allow me in that connection, 
I wish to say this is not the bill as reported by the committee. The 
Democratic party tried to cut down all these salaries, but they were 
put back by the Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have the law for that year before me. I do not 
recollect, of course, how it was reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. HISCOCK. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. HISCOCK. 

Mr. CANNON. 


But you make the assumption. 
I have the law here of 1882. 
The law of 1879 fixed all these salaries. 
Which clause do you refer to? 
That relating to salaries; the last clause of the bill. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Yes; this was in 1879. It is as follows: 


And the salaries provided in this act for the officers within nam 


respect- 
ively, shall be in full for the annual salaries thereof from and after Ist of 


July, 1879, and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repeal 

Now, it has been the settled policy of Congress to give these amounts, 
and I do certainly hope and I have the right to appeal to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that he will shed upon the committee the benefits 
of such new lights as he may have or which have illuminated his mind 
upon this question, and which in his judgment would justify the House 
in making this reduction. 

Mr. REED. I supposeit is because, as he says, Austria isan ‘‘ effete’? 
despotism. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK And I would ask the gentleman if there has been 
any change in Austria in the last two years. 

Mr. REED. It has become effeter, I presume. [Laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 


expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I renew it. 

I rise for the purpose of saying that I am opposed to the reduction 
of the salaries of officers in the diplomatic service of this Government. 
I see no reason why they should be treated differently from other offi- 
cers of the Government; and unless it is to be a part of our policy to 
reduce all governmental] salaries I think no reduction should be made 
in these salaries which are the most moderate of any. 

I am particularly opposed to the discrimination which it is proposed 
to make between our representatives at Vienna and Rome and those who- 
represent us in China, Spain, and Mexico. The city of Rome is an 
expensive city in which to live, quite as much so as the city of Wash- 
ington. Besides, it is well known that owing to the climatic condi- 
tions of Rome it is quite dangerous for foreigners to reside in that city 
during the months of July, August, September, and October. It has 
always been customary for our own minister, as well as the other min- 
isters resident in Rome, to remove elsewhere during the months I have 
named. Therefore we have to consider that the gentleman who repre- 
sents us must reside in two places in Italy, and is put to the additional 

that a summer residence necessarily involves. Atpresent the 
gentleman who represents this country in Rome is the wealthiest young 
man in the United States. 

To Mr. William W. Astor, with an income of several millions a year, 
it is a matter of very slight consequence whether this Government pays- 
him $12,000 or pays him nothing. But I am one of those who do not 
believe in putting property qualifications upon these places, nor do I 
think it democratie todo so. It has long been well understood by our 
Government, and may as well be stated here, that certain official places 
are to be held by rich men alone; such places as Cabinet ministers are 
meant to be held by rich men alone; and it has long been well understood 
that as to two or three places, at least, in the Cabinet no person would 
be appointed to them unless he was a rich man. It is also well under- 
stood that to certain of our foreign missions no one can be sent unless 
he has an income which will enable him to make larger expenditures 
than the salary would justify. I submit that this is entirely undemo- 
cratic, and that the Democratic side of this House should go no further 
in the policy to which our opponents have adhered of making the high 
places of this Government tenable by the rich alone. It is not in con- 
sonance with the sentiment of the people nor the theory of our Govern- 
ment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, it isa very difficult matter to answer 
the general statements of the social necessities of a minister at any of 
these foreign courts. It is also exceedingly unpleasant to refer to the 
private affairs of a minister at a foreign court or elsewhere. I remember 
quite well, however, before the war—I shall not give any names—that 
a minister from this Government to Austria sent home to his law partner, 
and from whom I will state that I have the information, quite a con- 
siderable sum of money annually as the savings from his salary. I 
understand the same thing has occurred with a minister from this 
country since the war. I have no doubt of the truth of these state- 
ments; and yet without Congress knowing anything of the details we 
are constantly treated with the idea that there are large expenditures 
necessarily involved in the occupancy of these positions and that the 


salary is totally inadequate. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Can you state the amounts which were sent, and to- 
which you refer? 


Mr. BLOUNT. I can not give the exact amount. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will you state whether the amount was large or 
small? 

Mr. BLOUNT. It was alarge amount. 

Mr. O NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Were these gentlemen occupying that position living in places- 
where they could be found ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I presume so. 

Mr. O’NIELL, of Pennsylvania. What I wish to know is, whether 
American citizens who sought to find our American ministers under 
such circumstances as the gentleman from Georgia has referred to could 
find them; because if his statement be correct they must have lived 
in some very remote corner of the city to which they were accredited, 
if they lived there at all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. ar the gentleman will not insist upon occupy- 
ing my time. If he wishes to ask a question I will answer it. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Then I simply ask the gentleman. 
the question, were they found by any American citizen? 

Mr. BLOUNT. If there has ever been any complaint or quarrel 
with them upon that ground it has never reached my ears. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield. The gen- 
tleman is very shrewd about taking my time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If I can be recognized I will yield five minutes to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. What I want to say is that it is a 


notorious fact that in many of the capitals of Europe to which our min- 
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isters are accredited American citizens who desire to see them can 
scarcely find where they live, so remotely do they reside from the cen- 
ters of business in those capitals because of the smallness of their sala- 
ries. And I will say, so far as consuls are concerned—— 


Mr. BLOUNT. I cannot yield farther. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Justa moment. So far as consuls 
are concerned, it is often impossible to find where these consuls are, so 
small is the compensation paid to them. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I believe my friend from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
promised to secure me more time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the Chair will recognize me I will yield the gen- 
tleman my five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] has 
two minutes of his time remaining, 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman ‘from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] 
tells us our ministers at various places could not be found. I have 
heard that statement very often. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. There is no trouble in finding where their 
offices are. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I imagine there is very much of exaggeration about 
this whole matter. I can conceive of noreason why a minister to Great 
Britain is necessarily compelled to expend the sum of $50,000 or 
$100,000 a year in a social way, as I have heard stated on this floor. 
If the object of this salary is to enable the minister to entertain every 
one who sees fit to go abroad—if that is the purpose of it—I submit 
that that furnishes a very poor reason for increasing the 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. DorsHEIMER] says that the 
salaries are small, that a man of large wealth is at Italy, that he can 
afford to take the mission there, buta man of smallermeans is excluded 
by reason of the expenditure that is required. We have no informa- 
tion as to what the expenditures are in Italy except so fur as it is fur- 
nished by this general exaggerated way of presenting it to the House, 
without any detail upon which to form any intelligent estimate. 

Now, sir, I believe that in all probability some gentleman other than 
a millionaire from New York city, some gentleman with some knowl- 
edge of public affairs, some gentleman with some knowledge of our in- 
ternational relations, would have been selected for that important court 
were it not true that our relations there and the questions there con- 
sidered are not of a delicate character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. When I was interrupted by the expiration of 
my five minutes I was about to say that if it is regarded as desirable 
to make important economies in ourdiplomatic service, I think there is 
another and better way in which those economies may be made, and 
that is by a consolidation of the missions and by doing away with a 
number of them. 

I do not see why the minister to Spain may not as well be accredited 
to the court of Portugal; nor can I see why the mission to the Nether- 
lands and the mission to Belgium should not be consolidated; nor why 
the mission to Denmark and the mission to Sweden and Norway should 
not be consolidated. If it is thought that our diplomatic service is be- 
yond the resources of the country and too expensive, we might make 
important economies by a consolidation of the various missions. 

But in my judgment the economies proposed are unworthy of the 
country and the sum total of them is too insignificant, in view of the 
late action of this House, to be considered at all. One week the House 
of Representatives, in which the Democracy have a majority of some- 
thing like sixty, rejected a bill by which it was proposed to reduce 
taxation by $35,000,000, and the next week it makes a petty economy 
of three hundred and odd thousand dollars by taking away a part of the 
salaries of secretaries of legation and of consuls who are paid less than 
$3,000 a year. In my judgment this service should either be properly 
supported or it should be done away with altogether. And this bill 
does not propose a proper support, but, I repeat, proposes an economy 
entirely unworthy of this House and unworthy of a party which seeks 
to obtain the control of the Government. 

As to whethera man can live on the salary, beyond any doubt there is 
no salary in the bill upon which a man can not live. A man can go to 
Rome and live on $2,500 or$1,000a year. Butis it desired that we shall 
send a minister to Rome to live on $2,500 a year? It would be better, 
would it not, that we should send none at all, and do our business with 
that court by telegram, if indeed it would be within the resources of 
this country to pay for telegraphic dispatches. This bill further makes 
a discrimination entirely improper to make against the Kingdom of 
Italy, because the only object of these differences in salary is to make 
a discrimination in rank. The reason why the minister to London is 
paid $17,500 and the minister to Rome is paid but $10,000 is because 
under our system the one mission ranks higher than the other one does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I should like a minute ortwo more to com- 

lete my observations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. DORS- 
HEIMER] should have left the assaults on this bill to the other side of 
the House. It would have come more naturally from that side than 
from this, with its more thansixty majority and its responsibility for the 
legislative action of the House. Arguments against the habitual policy 


of the Democratic party to reduce the salaries of this effete and worth- 
less system of so-called diplomacy which former ages have bequeathed 
to us come quite naturally from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KAs- 
son]. To him the system is still valuable; and for years he has here 
expressed his sense of its value, and seems to adhere to the view that 
the standing of the representatives of this Government at the courts of 
Europe depends on the amplitude of their expenditure, and that it 
comports with the honor and character of our Republic that its rep- 
resentatives abroad should put on the airsand style common to the courts 
of Europe; but such sentiments are not and have not been common to 
this side of the House. 

In regard to these salaries, which my friend from New York thinks 
proper to designate as petty—salaries which are ample, as I believe, even 
beyond the approval of our people—he misapprehends in his estimate 
of these salaries the temper of that side of the House, and I think mis- 
represents the temper and views of the great body of that party of which 
heisan honored member. Whenthe party of the other sideof the House 
a few years ago, with ample power, increased the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State, the recognized head of your whole diplomatic system, to 
$10,000 ayear, the people, with a voice which no member on either side 
of the House then misunderstood, demanded its repeal, and Congress 
promptly reduced his salary to $3,000 a year, which for years has been 
deemed sufficient. The public rebuke was prompt and decisive. 

Yet the gentleman from New York [Mr. DorsHEmMER], joining with 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], thinks that a ; salary fixed by 
the mandate of the people of this country so recently as ten years ago, 
of $8,000 a year, is a petty salary to be given to the head of one of the 
departments of your Government, and a salary of $10,000 a year, as 
fixed by this bill, still more petty when given toa minister, a subordi- 
nate of the Secretary of State, representing this Government ata second 
or third rate foreign court, a minister with nothing todo but to play the 
courtier in idle display, with no responsibility resting upon him, abso- 
lutely a gentleman of elegant leisure, representing an effetesystem that 
comes down to us from former generations when diplomacy had a mean- 
ing, a system well enough when nations were separated and isolated, 
valuable to crowned heads in giving importance tocourts, but now, with 
the nations brought together by the new agents of intercourse, absolutely 
valueless except for display. A republic at least can not afford to tax 
its people to perpetuate this bauble of the days when the display of 
courts ruled the world. 

I trust that at least from this side of the House seldomif at all shall 
the pretense be set up that the salaries paid by this Government should 
harmonize with the salaries paid by monarchies, where in the nature of 
things a brilliant manifestation of authority, ignoring the class that 
bears the burden, is deemed necessary to the stability of government. 
A salary of $10,000 a year forsuch services is not a petty salary. Indeed 
it would be a high salary at any price. 

Piso es this whole system of foreign ministers, these expensive sine- 

ught to be entirely abolished. Your consular system should 
tows soil ed everywhere; your commerce should be the subject of solic- 
itude and protection in every port of the globe. But this diplomatic 
display, this thing of by-gone ages, this thing of trappings and display 
of courts and of kingly authority ought to be abolished. A republic 
recognized throughout the world for its power and justice can not af- 
ford to keep up the petty system of display. It does not comport with 
the character of this Republic, and I trust never will. No, sir, this 
system of diplomacy in which the representatives of a republic are ex- 
pected to imitate the example of countries of the monarchies of the 
world can not be abolished toosoon. We have no such political rela- 
tions with other nations as even form an excuse for perpetuating such a 
system. The agents of commerce, not of political authority, are the 
agents who should represent us in the industries, not the courts of the 


world. 

Mr. REED. I move to strike out the last word but one. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DORSHEIMER. I thank the gentleman from Maine. It is 
not easy to reply to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] and 
preserve the appearance of respect for him which his long service in 
this House and his long and valuable service to the country would 
seem to require. 

I was not elected to sit upon the other side of the House; I was 
elected to sit and act upon this side of the House. But I was elected 
to represent a Democratic constituency according to my judgment, and 
that duty I am now performing. 

The appeal of the gentleman from Indiana to party fealty would 
have been far more impressive if it had been made when a bill was 
pending in this House proposing to reduce taxation $30,000,000, and 
not now when it is proposed to reduce salaries two and sixpence. 
{Laughter.] I was not saying that there ought to be any distinction 
between our ministers abroad growing out of their salaries; I was 
simply stating a fact. For one, I should be in favor of placing our 
ministers abroad upon an equality as to salaries; and where it is not 
considered worth while for us to senda minister of the first rank I 
would send none at all. 

I was stating what the fact is, and that is that a distinction is made 
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and has long been made by our customs between the missions at Lon- 
don and Paris and Berlin and St. Petersburg and other missions, and 
that distinction is denoted by the salary paid to those we appoint to 
fill the missions. ‘ 

With some knowledge of those cities, I say here that a man can live 
as well in London as he can in Rome upon the same money, and there 
is no reason in the difference of oo between those cities for any 
difference of salaries. The scale of expenditure upon the continent of 
Europe since our civil war has risen as greatly as here, and now there 
is no cheap capital in Europe. The cities there are all of them expen- 
sive places to live in. 

But I was not dealing with this subject upon any ground of what par- 
ticular salaries are proper. I think we should not put down the sala- 
ries of our diplomatic representatives unless it is the avowed policy of 
the Democratic party to go through the entire list of public employés 
and make a reduction of all the salaries of all the persons in the civil 
service. 

I repeat that the proposed economy is an unworthy one. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana talks about our ministers aping the manners of 
royalty. If he will go to any European city I will undertake to say 
that he will find the minister from this country living there with a 
simplicity as democratic as anybody can desire. Mr. Lowell lives ina 
three-story house upon a side square in the city of London which would 
rank in the grade of fourth-class houses in that city, and which would 
rank here in Washington with the grade of fourth-class houses in this 
city. 

I never had but one occasion to visit our minister in Paris, and that 
was a number of years ago. I remember well the fatigue I endured in 
climbing up the three long flights of stairs which led to the magnificent 
‘flat’? in which he lived, our country not affording him a house. 

Nowhere do American ministers make any display whatever, unless 
it happeus that a gentleman like Mr. Astor, who can spend half a mill- 
ion dollars a year as easily as he can spend $1,000, may make some dis- 
play. But from considerable experience in most of the European cities, 

repeat that our foreign representatives live with a simplicity as demo- 
cratic as that with which the gentleman from Indiana lives in this 
city. 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubtit would be entertain- 
ing to this House to listen still further to the reminiscences of the gen- 
tleman from New York [ Mr. DoRSHEIMER] with regard to his experience 
in foreign travel and association. But in view of the fact that a prac- 
tical question has been s by the ever intelligent and distin- 
guished Representative from New York [Mr. Hiscock], I desire to say 
that there is no special reason for the reduction ot these salaries now 
that did not exist in the former Congress. 

I simply say that in this matter there are two contending forces— 
one is pulling up certain missions and the other pulling them down so 
as to reach something like an equality. As we give our South Ameri- 
<an ministers $10,000, so we want to equalize and harmonize these 
positions as far as possible. If these other missions can not be reduced 
to $10,000 we have at least reduced these two to that amount and are 
tending toward equalization and uniformity in the service. 

I beg pardon for saying so much. I now move that the committee 
rise for the purpose of limiting debate upon this portion of the bill. 

Mr. KASSON. My friend will allow me to suggest that perhaps time 
would be economized by allowing one or two gentlemen to speak—— 

Mr. BURNES. We will arrange that matter. 

Mr. KASSON. I observed that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs [Mr. CURTIN] rose a moment ago when I did, and I 
was about to give way to him. 

Mr. BURNES. I will arrange that by conference with gentlemen 
who wish to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is that the committee now rise in 
order that the House may limit debate upon the pending paragraph. 

Mr. RANDALL. Perhaps we might save time by unanimously 
agreeing to some limitation. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair waited to see whether such a propo- 
sition would be made, but heard none. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask that fifteen minutes on each side be agreed to 
by unanimous consent. 

Several MEMBERS. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri suggests that by 
unanimous consent fifteen minutes be allowed for debate on each side. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and that arrangement will 
be made. The gentleman from Missouri will control the time on one 
side, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] the time on the 
other. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, my objection to the reduction of sal- 
aries included in this ph arises from my unwillingness to in- 
crease the number of offices that must be filled by wealthy men. I 
think it the most surprising thing in the world that the same gentle- 
men who day after day edify this House with their expressions of over- 
flowing affection for the poor man should be those who are continually 
so ordering or attempting to order legislation as to prevent men of this 
country who are not wealthy from enjoying their fair chances to hold 
the official positions of the country. 


Why, sir, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BuRNES] himself, in the 
reasons which he undertakes to give for this reduction, only shows the 


tendency of our institutions as they are marked by our laws from day 
to day. Hesays, ‘‘ Why should we pay our foreign ministers more than 
we pay ourSecretary of State?’’ Why, sir, every memberof this House 
knows that nobody but a rich man can accept the office of Secretary of 
State. Everybody knows that men of talent who are not wealthy are 
shut out from that office from the very nature of its expenditures. In- 
stead of increasing the number ofsuch offices we ought to diminish them; 
and the very reason which the gentleman from Missouri gives on his 
side is a reason against him. 

I know that the Democratic party which is engineering this reduc- 
tion is doing it for the short-sighted reason that its members know 
they will not fill those offices the next time. But I submit that you 
ought toact with alarger wisdom and with more foresightedness. Every- 
thing comes to an end; and it may be that in the future ages, possibly 
before some of you die, you may have an opportunity to fill these posi- 
tions from the ranks of your own party. Do you want to hand them 
over to the rich men of your ranks, or do you want to give every mem- 
ber of your party a fair chance? I know this is a far-away hope for 
you. I know that it may bea long time before it can be realized. But 
“republics are ungrateful.” Even Aristides the Just was banished by 
a long-ago famous republic; and a similar fate may happen to the good 
men who are now in possession of this Government. But you ought 
to act with reference to the advantage of the country. You know, 
every one of you, that the expenditures abroad are such that the sal- 
aries ought to be increased instead of being diminished. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

- Mr. BURNES. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. i during the Forty-fourth, the Forty- 
fifth, and the Forty-sixth Congresses the Democratic party was in con- 
trol of this House; and during that period there constantly arose on the 
other side of the House many gentlemen performing the office which 
the gentleman from Maine is fulfilling to-day—denouncing the Demo- 
cratic party for its ‘‘ picayune economy ’’—advising it toa more liberal 
course, telling us how unwise our policy was, how much the people 
would disapprove what those gentlemen were pleased to designate the 
‘meanness’? of that policy. Yet during six of the Taat adt years the 
Democratic party maintained control of this House. The last Congress 
was the first exception since the Forty-fourth Congress came into power 
and a different policy was adopted, and the consequence was that those 
gentlemen on the other side did not dominate this House for two years. 

Now, sir, I have been accustomed to it, and I have never felt that I 
am making a mistake when those gentlemen give me those lectures, be- 
cause their error has been met by the judgment of the country against 
them almost during the entire period. 

But I regret very much that my friend from New York [Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER | should invite us, because, forsooth, on the tariff bill there was 
not an agreement on this side of the House, to further discord. I regret 
very much that that record which the Democratic party has had when- 
ever it has been in control of the House since the war, upon which it 
has united without trouble, upon which it has met the approval of the 
country, and in which has been considered much of its merit—I regret 
that the gentleman from New York, because unfortunately we have been 
defeated on the tariff question, wants discord to arise on every other 
which comes before this House. We have arecord to preserve, sir, and 
I trust we will not n first on the naval appropriation bill, and then 
on the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill by attempting to de- 
grade a Democratic committee of this House and so strike blows at the 
party on every bill which that committee shall report. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Now, sir, I care not upon what else we may be defeated, this is a 
question upon which we can unite and this is a question upon which 
we can meet with the just approval of the House and country. Be- 
cause exceptionally, as has always been the case, some gentlemen on 
this side of the House have united with those on the other side of the 
House to lecture us, I do not propose to turn to the right or to the left 
from the straight course which the party has always held in the mat- 
ter of economy in the expenditures of the Government. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. DORSHEIMER] has told us of 
Lowell in poor apartments in London. Did that gentleman undertake 
to tell us what those apartments cost? The gentleman says he does 
not know, and yet he proposes to enlighten us on the expenditures of 
our minister to Great Britain. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Heis saving money, no doubt, out of his salary. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not know anything about his private affairs. 
He may be saving, and certainly must be saving, if he is living in this 
style, just as I am informed the Austrian minister has done on several 
occasions. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] has claimed these 
salaries were fixed by the Democratic party. I wish to say for several 
sessions the Democratic party came into the House with bills reducing 
these salaries and passed them through the House, but they were lost 
in conference with a Republican Senate. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think the gentleman will find these salaries were 
fixed when the Democratic party had the Senate. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think I am not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I promised to yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] for five minutes, but he is not 
present just now and I will occupy a minute or two until he comes into 
the Hall. 

The gentleman from Georgia said that the Democratic Congress did 
not fix these salaries. I holdin my hand the consular and diplomatic 
appropriation bill, to be found on page 400 of the supplement to the 
Revised Statutes. That act was passed in 1879, and does fix these sal- 


aries. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Allow me. x 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave not much time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I agree that a few Democratic Senators joined with 
Republican Senators to continue the salaries as they were. 

Mr. CANNON. Isay that with a Democratic House and a Demo- 
cratic Senate there was an agreement by which this whole line of sal- 
aries was fixed, and I say further the provision fixing them is to be 
found in the last section of the bill as it came from the House, before 
the Senate ever saw it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What year was that? 

Mr. CANNON. Eighteen hundred and seventy-nine. 
that last section to which I refer. It is as follows: 

And the salaries provided in this act for the officers within named, respectively, 
shall be in full for annual salaries thereof from and after the Ist day of July, 
1879; and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Now, the times were hard when this act was in 1879. Itwasa 
continuation of these salaries as they were fixed by the Democratic 
Co: in 1876, when my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
was rote and the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. ATKINS, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and the gentleman from 
Georgia was a member of that committee. If, then, this is mere sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal, if it be a make-believe, a mere pretense 
in order that gentlemen may posture before the country, then let the 
country understand it.. : 

I now yield for five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. pecdendel De 

Mr. CURT: 
of time. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a question whether we will be represented 
abroad, and in a manner becoming the dignity of this Government, or 
whether we shall abandon our present system of diplomatic relations 
between this country and foreign nations. There is nota minister liv- 
ing abroad representing this country who can possibly save one cent of 
his present . That I think can be demonstrated. It is not a 
question of what kind of a house a man lives in, or what kind of a 
carriage he drives; it is a question of brains, and whether he is or is 
not fit to represent this country. If it be the pleasure of the executive 
power of this Government to appoint a man unfit for a mission, it is 
under our theory of government. If he appoints a rich man to amis- 
sion it counts nothing in the settlement of the question whether we 
shall be represented in that court or not. That is not the question. 

The question of representation, then, is the only question to be con- 
sidered. Nor, Mr. Chairman, is this a question of what occured last week 
in this Housein reference to the reduction of the revenues of this country; 
and with all due respect to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dors- 
HEIMER], as it pleased me in representing my constituency to differwith 
him on that question, I do not propose to be lectured on that subject at 
this time sry hae or by any otherman. I will answer to my constitu- 
ency and to my State for my course on that question and on any other 
question that arises in connection with my duties here. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the rank of a mission abroad for some reason is 
fixed by the amount of the , and there are the four great missions 
of London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg fixed at $17,500. It was 
my good fortune to be in St. Petersburg when the salary of that mis- 
sion was raised by the united voice of the Representatives on this floor 
from Pennsylvania. The salary at that mission is quite enough to sup- 
port the minister in comfort and to give him all of the position that can 
be desired, and all of the influence. And permit me here to say that 
no American minister need be afraid of being treated with anything but 
respect from any quarter when he goes into the presence of imperialism 
or royalism if he always remembers the dignity of his place and that 
56,000,000 of people stand behind him. [Applause. ] 

Now, there is not one-half as much to do in connection with the mis- 
sion at St. Petersburg as there is in Vienna. Our relations with Rus- 
sia, although she has a population of 100,000,000 of people, do not 
compare in a commercial point of view with our relations at Vienna, 
and we are near enough to that country to be sometimes involved in 
delicate diplomatic relations. I therefore know of no reason why the 
salary at Vienna should be cut down and that at St. Petersburg remain 
at the present rate of $17,500. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal about the elaborate 


I will read 


I will not trouble the committee for any great length 


display at foreign courts and the lavish expenditure of money on the 
part of our ministers in the presence of royalty. Well, there may be 
too muchof that. Idoubtnotthatthereis. It may be possible, forper- 
haps it is human nature, that when an American citizen is taken sud- 
denly from the ranks of the body of the people and elevated to the dig- 
nity of a foreign mission and comes for the first time into relations with 
royalty or imperialism that it does somewhat tend to change him and 


is apt to give him the “big head.” [Laughter.] And I honestly con- 
fess that sometimes my hat felt really too small while I lived in St. Pe- 
tersburg. [Great laughter.] But, sir, shall we break up our diplo- 
matic relations with foreign countries entirely, or shall we put our 
ministers to foreign countries on competent salaries upon which they 
can live? That is the question. 

We need not speak of the effete governments of Europe, or of royalty 
and imperialism. We need not criticise their customs and habits. 
Our relations with them are of a commercial character largely, and we 
must take them as they are. If they choose to be wise and put them- 
selves on a par with us in the march of human p: that is their 
lookout. We have preceded them in the march of liberalism and 
progress. We havetraced out for them the pathsof liberty and equality. 
We have aided them in liberalizing their governments, and yet we have 
not been the propagandists of our political sentiments, and they do not 
follow our example. 

But we hear Sa, that we have not commerce. That presents 
another question. you know, sir, that wherever there is a port in 
any quarter of the earth where the British merchant reaches with his 
ship, where the British mariner goes beneath the flag of Great Britain, 
no matter how insignificant that commerce may be, there is a hospital 
for the protection and care of their seamen? Salaries are paid attend- 
ants and there is a court organized for the protection of the commerce 
of Great Britain. During the period when I resided at St. Petersburg 
the cholera prevailed at Cronstadt, and American sailors were smitten 
with the disease. I made application then to allow them to be ad- 
mitted into the British hospital, which was declined, and I appealed to 
the British minister in Cronstadt, and that kind old gentleman, since 
dead, went with me to Cronstadt, and the American sailors who were 
sick with the cholera were taken into and cared for at the British hos- 
pital at that place, and not one of them died from that disease. 

Now, Mr. irman, to encourage commerce and trade let us begin 
where we should; let us protect our merchants and our marine, and 
wherever in the world we have commerce let there be a consul to pro- 
tect our commerce, our sailors and our merchants. And if we are to 
be of consequence in the world, if we are to have any communication 
with the great powers, I do most sincerely object to a reduction of ex- 

as suggested by the distinguished gentleman from New York 
Mr. DoRSHEIMER]. I would not accredit one man to a number of 
independent governments. Confusion would occur in your diplomacy. 
He would be subjected to jealousies onthe part of the powers to which 
he was accredited. No,-sir; if we are to keep up our diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign countries, let us send our ministers toevery country 
which has relations in trade and in commerce with us who shall repre- 
sent the dignity and power and force of this people. And let us pay 
them a fair compensation for their services. . [ Applause. ] 

Mr. BURNES. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TOWNSHEND]. 

Mr. TOWSHEND. The duty of the diplomatic corps is purely of a 
political character. The minister to Italy and the minister to Austria 
are simply the political agents of the Government. If there be neces- 
sity for political representatives of the Government in Austria and Italy, 
then there is a necessity for the appointment of a minister there, and his 
salary should be adequate forthe purpose of representing the honor and 
the dignity of the Government. 

But I am one of those who believe that there is no need of any politi- 
cal representative of the Government abroad anywhere. I agree with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CurtTIN] and others who have 
spoken in behalf of the consular service. I believe in upbuilding the 
commerce of this country. I would rather, sir, to-day boast that the 
American flag was recognized as the controller of the commerce of the 
world than that it was the controller of the territory of the world. 
It is only by building up the consular service that we can extend our 
trade into foreign countries and open new markets to our products. 

There is no need whatever for diplomatic service nor for any political 
agents abroad. I should therefore cheerfully vote for abolishing the 
entire diplomatic corps. But, Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to 
the fact that you can not put your finger upon a single national Demo- 
cratic platform that has not declared in unequivocal terms in favor of 
economy. It has become one of the cardinal principles of the party. 
It is found in its first, in its second, in all its platforms. And what are 
we asking for to-day? Weare asking that extravagant appropriations 
that have been made by the Republican party shall be curtailed and 
that our service shall be put upon an economical basis. 

I am no advocate for cheese-paring economy. Iam in favor of sub- 
stantial economy. I am in favor of paying the foreign ministers, as 
well as all other servants of the Government, all that may be needed 
for the purpose of making the service efficient and giving a proper and 
just compensation. And I would ask my friend from New York [Mr. 
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Hiscock], as he has put several questions to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BuRNEs], inquiring why we have reduced the compensation 
of this minister to Austria—I would like that gentleman to take the 
floor here to-day and show the necessity in any degree whatever for a 
political or diplomatic representative in Austria. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Willthe gentleman define what he means by ‘‘po- 
litical” in the sense in which he uses the term? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I mean that the minister has nothing what- 
ever to do with the commercial relations of this Government with 
Austria; that his duties are confined to the political relations of this 
Government with Austria. 

Mr. KASSON. He has a great deal to do with the commercial re- 
lations. I know it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the gentleman from Illinois tell the committee, 
so far as our treaties are concerned, that commerce does not hinge upon 
them ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I hope the gentleman will not take up more 
of my time. I catch his igea. Whenever it becomes necessary —— 

The CHAIRMAN. time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 


ired. 
s Mr. TOWNSHEND. I should like to have had a little more time. 

Mr. BURNES. I yield the remaining five minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HUNT]. 

Mr. HUNT. In the absence of further facts than have been given 
us so far in this debate, my impression is that the present rates of 
salary were fixed by a Democratic Congress. However, be that as it 
may, I think the real question before the committee is whether the 
salaries fixed by the bill are rightly fixed. Ifthey are not rightly fixed, 
we should change them. 

Mr. KASSON. I will say to the 
have here the statute of 1856, which 
Austria at $12,000. 


tleman from Louisiana that I 
es the salary of the minister to 
It was fixed at that figure twenty-eight years 


ago. 

Mr. RANDALL. Not Italy. The minister to Italy had $10,000 in 
that act. 

Mr. KASSON. There was no Italy then. 

Mr. RANDALL. There was a Rome nevertheless. 

Mr. KASSON. But notan Italy, 

Mr. HUNT. We are not without evidence as to the inadequacy of 
the stipends paid to our ministers abroad. I think all of us recollect 
that Mr. Buchanan when in London wrote that the pay there was in- 
adequate; that when a very distinguished gentleman, justly the pride 
of his country, Mr. Dallas, was in Great Britain the salary was found 
by him also to be insufficient. I recollect, too, very well that one of 
the causes of inconvenience to Mr. Livingston was use his salary 
was too limited—I refer to Edward Livingston, who served in France 
in the time of General Jackson with signal distinction, when the rela- 
tions of the United States with that country were in a very troubled 
condition. 

Nor do I agree with the gentleman from Illinois who sits before me 
Mr. TOWNSHEND] that the diplomatic corps ought to be abolished. 
he conventional law of nations is the most important po practically, 

and the most diffusive part of the law of nations; and it springs into 
existence, to a considerable extent at least, owing to the relations which 
diplomatic ministers and agents abroad naturally have with the coun- 
tries to which they are accredited. Besides, there are other uses and 
offices than making treaties for those who represent us abroad. I for 
one will always recollect, for I heard it with great pleasure and pride as 
an American, that only the other day our minister at Rome was instru- 
mental in securing the exemption from confiscation of church property 
erected by the alms and religious offerings of a great body of Christians 
in the United States. I think, Mr. Chairman, that generally speakin, 
I would be more inclined to be liberal in these matters than my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN]. While I consider that economy is a 
virtue, I also believe that parsimony is a vice, both in individual and 
national character. 

The discussion has, however, wandered somewhat, and it was rather 
because of that wandering that I rose tosayaword. Ihave never been 
abroad, and I am inclined to trust the committees of the House, In 
matters which they have particularly investigated and which I have not 
examined-I am willing, as a general rule, to follow them. In this par- 
ticular instance, at any rate, the diminution of salary proposed is only 
$2,000, and that after all does not seem to be a very great matter on 
which to detain Congress, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DORS- 
HEIMER] has seized the occasion to read the Democratic party a lecture 
upon the subject of the vote lately given in the House on the tariff, and 
the gentleman delivered himself in no unmistakable tones on this sub- 
ject. The gentleman spoke to-day; but New Jersey was heard only a 
few days ago, and Virginia spoke yesterday. Their voice is different from 
that of the gentleman from New York. Since the gentleman has alluded 
to the tariff, I will say that the votes recently given upon that subject 
have gone to the country, and no man feels less reluctance than I do to 
refer to his vote and to the legitimate and very moderate protection 


that it has been instrumental in securing to the deserving industries of 
the State of Louisiana. We expect, Mr. Chairman, not te hear any 


more that we are in favor of a high rate of taxation, because it is not 
true. We are against taxation which is unfriendly to the American 
people and which would impoverish the American rer, and we are 
against that which is directly oppressive upon the citizen. Speaking 
for those Democrats who voted with me, we will go as far as the gen- 
tleman from New York in reducing taxes, and consider we have no 
occasion to receive from him any lessons upon the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
time limited for debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto has been exhausted. The question now is upon theamendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt. ] 

The amendment was, to restore the salaries of the ministers to Austria 
and Italy to $12,000 each. 

a question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 59, 
noes 64. 

Mr. HITT. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hrrr and Mr. BURNES were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 70, noes 73. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed 
to. 


The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 

For salaries of ministers resident and consuls-general in Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden and Norway, and Hawaiian Islands, at $7,500 each, $30,000, 

Mr. HITT. I move to amend by inserting after the paragraph just 
read that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, after line 34, the following : 
Aayi minister resident and consul-general to Roumania, Servia, and Greece, 


Mr. HITT. The mission now filled by the representative of this 
country accredited to the three nations named in my proposition has 
been a recent creation, corresponding with the recent creation of the 
two Governments of Roumania and Servia. We long had a minister to 
Greece, but .it was deemed wise by Congress some years ago to suspend 
that office. The minister was then paid a higher salary than is now 
paid to the representative accredited to all three of these powers. 

That representative now is not only our diplomatic representative as 
a minister there, but he is also the consul-general of the United States. 
The present representative is one who by his experience in the consular 
service and by his subsequent experience in the diplomatic service it 
was thought would be an active and efficient agent in forwarding our 
commercial interests and in managing our diplomatic affairs in those 
countries, He is further peculiarly fitted for the position from the fact 
that he speaks the Slavic language. 

His duties have undoubtedly been chiefly diplomatic, in that he was 
establishing diplomatic relations between those countries and this, 
rather than in promoting relations of commercial intercourse and inter- 
national communication already established. There is a considerable 
amount of commerce now existing with each of these countries, not so 
much of importation from them as of exportation of our products from 
this country to those regions. 

There are reasons which relate to our trade alone that would justify us 
in continuing a minister to those countries. Besides, we have long 
been on terms of friendship and of active sympathy with the Greek 
Government and the Greek people. Our intercourse is greatly facili- 
tated and is made much more welcome on the part of any court in 
Europe if it is carried on through a diplomatic rather than a consular 
officer for international communication. We are exporting largely to 
Bort We sent there last year a half a million do’ ’ worth cf one 
article. 

It is proposed by this bill to cutoff this mission, to do away with our 
diplomatic representative to three several countries, and to substitute 
therefor a consul in one place at $2,000 a yearand another consul in an- 
other place at $3,000 a year. It will be observed that in that way the 
saving proposed is ag pepe The persons who will fill those two 
posts can not possibly be as efficient in representing our interests in any 
question that may arise as would a diplomatic representative from this 
country. We can not tell at what momentacomplication of grave im- 

rtance in the Eastern Mediterranean countries may require the active 
intervention and agency of a diplomatic representative from this coun- 
try. 

The saving is so small, especially when we take into view the dimin- 
ished efficiency of the service, that I think we should pause before mak- 
ing such a change. The bill would in fact greatly impair the efficiency 
of our representation in those countries, would cut off utterly all rep- 
resentation to one of them—Servia, a country with which we have an 
active and promising commerce. I do not know whether the House is 
dis to alter in any degree the provisions of the bill—— 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURNES. I have simply to say to the committee that if we 
wish to negotiate with Greece we should negotiate in London, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg. Those three governments are in absolute control 
of the government of Greece, They established it; they Prop and sus- 
tain it, each of them contributing £4,000 for the support of this petty 
power. 
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One word more. The anomaly is now presented of a minister serv- 
ing at three courts—in Greece, in Roumania, and in Servia. The 
statement of this proposition is, I trust, sufficient. But blended with 
the ministerial duties is the consular function at these three places; 
and Lask you is itappropriate, is it in accordance with anything that we 
have ever reador heard from the State Department or from anywhere 
else with regard to our foreign service, that a man should undertake to 
represent us at three courts, at the same time performing consular 
functions at three cities? We propose to abolish the ministerial serv- 
ice because our ministers in the three great countries I have named 
can, if we should desire any negotiation in regard to the government 
of Greece, negotiate with the parties of the first part. 

So far as the consular service is concerned, it is provided for. And I 
say to my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Hitt] that he had bet- 
ter beware of coal-oil. Our party has had some apprehension that this 
article might be of damage to the party; and, sir, it may be damaging 
to his party if the country knows that he would maintain a minister 
in Greece to represent fifty thousand dollars’ worth of coal-oil. 

We propose to put consuls there to represent these commercial inter- 
ests. This bill places a consul at Athens and a consul in Roumania. 
Having said this I need say nomore, except to refer you toa gentleman 
who will give you more information than I can. 

Before passing from this subject, however, Jet me say that the debt 
of Greece is $142,000,000, upon which the annual interest is $4,400,000. 
The area of the country is 25,000 square miles, 41 per cent. of which is 
productive and 59 per cent. non-productive. The population is less 
than 2,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this arrangement of placing these commercial 
representatives of this country to look after whatever trade we may 
have there has been made with the approval of the distinguished dip- 
lomate and statesman who on this floor represents in part the State of 
Pennsylvania. I allude to the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. CURTIN]. I trust he will give us the ben- 
efit of his views. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
the last word. It has been said here to-day, especially by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], that our diplomates abroad are 
purely political; that these positions at foreign courts have been estab- 

` lished with reference altogether to our political relations; that, on the 
other hand, our consular service is purely commercial, and that it is for 
the interest of the people that we should be liberal in making appro- 
priations for the consular service. In this last position I agree. But 
if I can have the attention of the gentleman from Illinois and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri for a moment, I desire toread a provision of the 
Revised Statutes in reference to the duties of our diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives: 
u and make 
Src. 1752. The President is authorized to prescribe such ae Pye 


and issue such orders and i ions, not inconsistent with the Constitution 
or any law of the United States, in relation to the duties of all diplomatic and 
portant erie olber the transaction of their b 


the rendering of accounts 
and returns, the payment of com: tion, the safe-keeping of the archives and 
y in the handsof 


ps sop such officers, the communication of informa- 
tion, and the procurement and transmission of the ucts of the arts, sciences, 
agriculture, and commerce, from ti 
ions. 

It thus appears that our diplomatic representatives are as fully the 
commercial agents of this Government abroad as are our consular offi- 
cers. Thereis only, perhaps, this distinction, that our diplomatic npe 
sentatives deal more largely and directly with the governments, while 


the consular ts located at particular points deal especially with cit- 
izens or with the representatives of the Government at those points. 
Thus, sir, when you propose to strike down the diplomatic service 


you aim a blow at the commerce of the United States in foreign conn- 
tries as directly as if you should strike at the consular service. I would 
like to have the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], or the 
gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. BURNES], or my esteemed friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN], who has had experience in these mat- 
ters, tell me where the difference lies. There is none. 

One more po I desire to make. I understand my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. UNT] toinsistthat the salaries of our diplomates abroad 
should be reduced for the reason that somebody has been able to suve 
money from his salary. Mr. Chairman, it is not the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to pension these diplomates. Is it the theory on the other side 
that whoever is accredited by our Government toa foreign nation should 
save nothing from his salary? Is that the theory of the gentleman 
from Georgia? Is it the theory of the farmer upon that side? 

Then of course the argument obtains that you would limit these offices 
to aristocrats and to moneyed men, because you put them on a salary 
where it is utterly impossible for them to accumulate anything. A man 
must have sufficient property for his support in old age and the support 
of his family, or else he can not take such a position as this. 

It seems to me that argumentadvanced here adds additional force to 
the point already made, that this reduction of salaries limits the class 
from which you can take these officers to men of wealth. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of wealth or poy- 
erty. Since I have had the honor of being a member of this House 
I have learned that this is no place to speak well of wealth, while it is 


an admirable place to speak in defense of poverty. [Laughter.] I 
have never in my life found three hundred and twenty-five men to- 
gether so uniformly the friends of the poor. [Renewed laughter.] In 
a country town they agree unanimously on one thing, and that is when 
a man dies to bury him. In the House of Representatives of the United 
States we are equally unanimous in being the friends of the poor man. 
[Laughter and applause. } 

Now, Chairman, it is not a question of wealth and poverty. It 
is a question of whether we shall be represented abroad. If I had my 
way—and I have not, forno doubt I would be wrong—I would not exact 
fees from the merchant or mariner. I would pay a fixed salary to your 
consuls and place them wherever the flag of this country floats at the 
masthead of an American ship engaged in our commerce and trade. 
If it were not a Presidential appointment I would have rigid rules of 
civil service applied to the appointment of a consular agent of this 
country abroad, and compel intelligent men to report progress of foreign 
countries, and upon their productions, commerce, and our relations 
thereto. x 

In reference to this amendment to the bill I speak to it with great 
reluctance. I said a few minutes ago I would not accredit one man to 
two different governments. In the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from the Committee on Foreign Affairs to appropriate $6,500 to 
one man to be minister at one place and consul at two other countries 
I think is a grave mistake. I know well the gentleman who represents 
this country at Athens. I know his fitness for the place, and I know 
that no man can represent this country at Athens as minister resident 
and at the same time perform the duties of consul to two other govern- 
ments where we have trade while we have none with Greece. He 
would be an ornament to the office, and an ornamental foreign office 
would be very acceptable to my venerable friend before me. [Laughter. ] 

If we need a consul at Bucharest or Belgrade send one there, or if you 
can not send a consul send a commercial agent, but do not involve the 
minister at Greece in the necessity of traveling over disturbed countries 
four or five hundred miles to remedy injuries done to American mer- 
chants or mariners, because to go there he must go around by Vienna. 
That is a diplomatic gerrymander which should not be tolerated. 
{Laughter.] While the distinguished gentleman at Greece who repre- 
sents us there, as the committee chooses to place him there as consul- 
general or resident minister, let it be so; but do not require him to go 
to other countries at long distances to look after the wants, necessities, 
and interests of American merchants when they go there to trade. 
That is all. There is nothing of riches or poverty in that. I amafraid 
to say anything about riches in this House. [Laughter.] Everybody 
is so fond of the poor man. God knows I agree with you there now. 
[Laughter and applause.] If you had not that affection for the poor 
man, many of you might not be here. Yet I think there are times 
when we could use the time of the Republic and attend to the public 
interests quite as well as when we exhaust our oratory, rhetoric, and 
eloquence in defending the poor man, although we are his friends. 
[Laughter and applause. j 

Mr. BURNES. I have had a conference with my friend from Nli- 
nois, and I believe he desires no further time in debate. I therefore 
call for a vote. 

Mr. Hrrr’s amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For selary of chargé d'affaires to Paraguay and Uruguay, $5,000. 

_ Mr. HITT. I move to amend by inserting after line 40 the follow- 
ing: 
For chargé d'affaires ad interim and diplomatic officers, $20,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. BURNES. Ithink the gentleman had better withhold the amend- 
ment and offer it at the end of this provision; it does not properly, in 
my judgment, come in here. 

Mr. HITT. Very well; at the suggestion of the gentleman in charge 
of the bill I will withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘or the secretaries of l ns in J: S; , B L 
ae es e a sie nee eet 

Mr. HITT. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 46, after the word“ China,” insert * $2,500 each,” and in the forty- 
seventh line strike out the words “ nine thousand ” and insert “ten thousand four 


hundred;”’ so that it will read: “ For salaries of the secre of ns in 


taries of legatio: 
Sepan ona China, $2,500 each; Spain, Brazil, and Mexico, at $1,800each; in all, 
Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, the effect of that amendment would be 
to pay to the secretaries of legations in Japan and in China $2,500 a 
ear, whereas by this bill provision is made that they shall receiveonly 
31.800 perannum. At present the secretary of legation in China acts 
also as interpreter, and his entire compensation is $5,000. The secre- 
tary of legation in Japan now receives $2,500, and application has re- 
peatedly been made from that legation on behalf of that officer that 
his compensation might be made more adequate for the necessary ex- 
penses involved in living in that costly country. 


By further provisions in this bill, which I suppose will be adopted, 
the secretary of legation in China will be entirely prohibited from re- 
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ceiving any further compensation beyond that allowed in this para- 
graph. I am assured by many who are thoroughly conversant with the 
subject of which they speak that it will be impossible for a secretary 
of legation in China to live with his family and to act at necessary times 
as our minister in that country upon any such small compensation as 
that fixed in this bill. Indeed, itis probable that more than twice that 
sum would be deemed scanty in any other among the legations estab- 
lished there by foreign governments. 

It is a place where attendants are necessary and are expensive; where 
the means of living cost far more than they do here; where the sur- 
roundings and methods of living of a man are not determined by him- 
self, but by the circumstances in which he is placed. He is compelled 
as minister to receive our countrymen who go there, for it is a country 
without hotels, and where there are few, if any, American citizens resi- 
dent at the capital who could extend hospitality to our countrymen 
visiting there. 

He is there representing a great nation, if he be chargé. He is the 
medium between two nations closely connected by a large commerce, 
often with conflicting interests, and he may be intrusted with the con- 
duct of important negotiations on the gravest questions arising be- 
tween the two countries. He is located amid a numerous and able 
diplomatic corps, who are competing with him in gaining every advan- 
tage in negotiating with a government which is, as all know, ruled by 
a few individuals, as in all despotic countries, in dealing with whom 
a mistake in tact or judgment may lead to serious disadvantage to our 
interests. 

We send out a diplomatic officer for serious business, not for display 
or pleasure; but we should provide for his decent, proper support in 
performing that duty, which may be of great, even of transcendent 
importance. Will we place him beside and in competition with a 
body of able, accomplished, well-paid rivals, who are struggling for the 
same advantages with that government for which he may be contend- 
ing, and then fail to pay him enough for living respectably or for a 
decent manner of approaching the powers with which he has to treat? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire again to call the attention of the gentle- 

man from Missouri to the fact that by reference to the law for the year 
of 1882 I find the secretaries of legation at Japan and China received 
$2,500 a year. Have our relations decreased? Has the business of 
those countries fallen off, or has the price of living diminished there to 
such an extent as to warrant this reduction? This precedent was es- 
tablished by a Democratic House and by a very economical Committee 
on Appropriations, and is upon our statute-books, and I would like to 
have the gentleman from Missouri assign to us the reasons for this 
change. 
Me BURNES. I will give the gentleman from New York the only 
reason the committee had for this arrangement, and it is one that they 
deemed ample to warrant them in recommending it. We pay our sec- 
retaries of legation $1,800 a year, or 15 per cent. of the salary of the 
minister. This is the universal rule. I do not know whether it costs 
more to live as secretary of legation in China than in Austria, Spain, 
or any of those countries where we pay $1,800a year. It is for the 
sake of uniformity and from the belief that a secretary in China should 
be placed upon no higher or lower basis than the secretary of legation 
to a second-class court at the same salary. 

Mr. HISCOCK. But let me ask the gentleman whether in the case 
of these secretaries of legation it is not absolutely necessary that they 
should be persons of education or persons who understand the 
of the country? If to a certain extent a scholar, really to a very high 
degree, is not required, and especially one having some knowledge of the 
language of the country? Iask him if heis prepared to advise this com- 
mittee and the country if proper men to discharge these duties, duties 
of a delicate character no doubt, and difficult, can be secured for $1,800 


@ year? 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Chairman, I answer the gentleman by saying 
that he can not find in China or Japan a single secretary of legation who 
understands the Chinese or Japanese language. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand one of them does. 

Mr. BURNES. In consequence of which we provide both for secre- 
taries of legation and for interpreters and maintain at each court a sec- 
retary of legation and an interpreter. So far as secretaries of legation 
are concerned, this bill proposes to place them on the same footing as all 
other secretaries of like class, and then gives them an interpreter besides, 
ata reasonable I think that is sufficient. But certainly I have 
no feeling in the matter and know nothing more about it than any other 
gentleman on this floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iwould ask the gentleman from Missouri if he has 
reason for believing, in view of the salary having been fixed at $2,500 
a year by the committee of which Mr. Atkins was chairman two years 
ago, that proper men can be obtained for the reduced salary ? 

Mr. BURNES. Itis difficult for me to say. My information is that 
these salaries are sufficient. And I will say I have consulted a gentle- 
man who has lived for years in China and who has been through Japan 
and Siam. 

Mr. HISCOCK. May I ask the gentleman to communicate to the 
committee, that it may be informed on this subject, such information as 
he may have? 


Mr. BURNES. I have the information that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get American interpreters. There is no difficulty about getting 
secretaries of legation. You can get them in as great plenty as you 
want; but the difficulty is to get interpreters. Secretaries are abun- 
dant. When you come to interpreters that is.where you have the 
trouble. 

Mr. HITT. Has the gentleman from Missouri not remarked the fact 
that for years past consuls of just the same grade are paid $3,500 in 
China and $2,000 in Europe; and will he permit me to add that I know 
of consuls who have beert transferred from a post at $2,000 in Europe 
to a post at $3,500 in China who sent back complaints that they could 
not live at all as they had been accustomed to do, could not support 
their families there, and implored the Government to put them back ? 


Mr. BURNES. I will answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. KASSON. I move to strike out the last word, and yield my 


time to the gentleman from Missouri,that he may give us this informa- 
tion. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We want information. 

Mr. BURNES. So far as the rates paid to consuls are concerned, we 
pay by our present law as much to the consul-general in Montreal as we 
do to a consul-general or a consul in China. Thisis one of the beauties 
of our consular system. 

Mr. HITT. Is the gentleman not aware that the consul-general at 
Montreal is the supervising officer of one-third of all the consulates in 
our consular system ? 

Mr. BURNES. And is the gentleman from Illinois not aware that 
the consuls are receiving not only the salaries this Co appropriates 
but a large amount of official fees by the authority of the Department, 
without any report being made to Congress ? 

Mr. HITT. Ido not understand that to be the fact. If Iam per- 
mitted I would answer the inquiry more fully. 

Mr. BURNES. I hope the committee will indulge the gentleman. 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman asked me if all the consuls were not in 
receipt of official fees—— 

Mr. BURNES. I did not say ‘‘all.’’ c 

Mr. HITT. I know whole countries where they do not receive 
one dollar of unofficial fees. And as to the official fees, it is expressly 
provided in the statute and in the regulations when and where they 
shall go to consuls; and that is a matter of public knowledge. 

Mr. BURNES. Iask the gentleman again if the has in- 
formed this House of the extra amount of official fees which this House 
supposes always goes into the Treasury; if the Secretary has informed 
the House of the amount of official fees paid to consuls ? 

Mr. HITT. The Secretary has made a report, which is published, 
and which states the amount of official fees reported from every con- 
sulate in the world. 

Mr. BURNES. Will my friend please turn to it? If it is there I 
have been unable to find it. 

Mr. HITT. Itis here. In the Register of the Department of State 
opposite the name of every consul appears the report of the official fees 
sent from that consulate during the year. 

Mr. BURNES. But does the report show the amount of those offi- 
cial fees given to the consul? 

Mr. HITT. That appears by reading the regulation which stands 
printed in full at the head of the list of consuls and which determines 
the rule in each particular case as to the application of the fees. And 
the compensation is given there also. Where a consul receives a large 
salary he receives no fees, but is required to account for every item. 
Where he receives a small salary there are certain regulations given 
there which clearly show the proportion he receives, 

Mr. BURNES. I ask the gentleman the question again. Take the 
consulate at Hong-Kong, where the consul is now receiving $4,000 per 
annum, which ee is by this bill increased to $5,000 in recognition 
of the admirable work he has formed there. I ask the gentleman 
if he does not know that in addition to that salary the consul receives 
$1,500 of fees besides ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman asks a question. He doubtless has 
the Poe aaa himself, and I wish he would state to the House if that 
is a fact. 

Mr. REED. Does that censul employ any clerk whom he pays out 
of those fees? 

Mr. BURNES. This is a matter particularly within the knowledge 
of the State De ent. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Isit not possible that the gentleman has made this 
mistake? Where consuls are located at different places. they may have 
a chance to do business on their own account. They may act as com- 
missioners to take testimony for private parties, to look after the exe- 
cution of papers between private parties by whom they are known, and 
in that way they may accumulate something. Has not the gentleman 
pp that up with official fees? Is not that the trouble with the gen- 

eman ? 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman has spoken of the efliciency of our con- 
sul at Hong-Kong. The report before me shows that General Mosby, 
our consul at Hong-Kong, made no report of his official fees, and there- 
fore I can not answer what disposition was made by the Department to 
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defray the contingent and other expenses of that consulate without ex- 
amining the records at the State Department. But that consul did not 
himself receive one cent of the official fees. 

Mr. BURNES. I assure my friend from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] that he 
is in error, and it devolves upon me to defend that officer of our Ere 
ernment. The report of the consul at Hong-Kong is complete and 
fect. In answer to my esteemed friend from New York [Mr. 
COCK] I will say that the report of the Secretary of State shows that 
the salary of the consul at Hong-Kong is $4,000, and that in addition 
he receives unofficial fees amounting to about $1,500. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Unofficial fees. 

Mr. BURNES. Now I ask the gentleman to tell me what amount 
of official fees the consul receives? 

Mr. HISCOCK. None, I guess. 

Mr. HITT. What page is that? 

Mr. BURNES. It is page 79. I assert as a fact, without knowing 
the extent to which it goes, because I find it in no report from the State 
Department, that there are consuls who, in addition to their salaries, 
receive a portion of the official fees they earn. 

Mr. HITT. I will answer the tleman, who is now speaking of 
-official fees. As to unofficial fees, the State Department say, as appears 
by the document referred to by the gentleman, that our consul at Hong- 
Kong in addition to his salary receives unofficial fees; that is, certain 
moneys paid him by individuals who employ him to render legal serv- 
‘ices, which services have nothing to do with the Government, with 
commerce, or with public affairs, and that those fees amount perhaps 
to $1,500. Those are unofficial fees, payment for personal services ren- 
dered by the consul to Americans or any other persons who choose to 
ask him to perform services for them. 

For example, if my friend from Missouri were passing through there, 
was unacquainted with any person, should be taken ill, wished to have 
his will drawn up, and could not, owing to the state of his health, use 
his own ample legal learning for that purpose, he might ask the consul 
to devote two or three days of his time to perform that private work for 
him, and then he would doubtless pay him something for it. The con- 
suls receive such unofficial fees for service rendered to individuals who 
choose to ask them to perform it. Such fees doubtless are received by 
consuls in many places. The consul at Hong-Kong, that being a place 
frequented by many Americans, doubtless has opportunities to make a 
considerable sum in that way, and he says that he has so received 
$1,500. But in a majority of consulates there are no unoflicial fees. 

Mr. BURNES. In how large a minority? 

Mr. HITT. In all large cities which are frequented by Americans 
who require to have deeds acknowledged, powers of attorney drawn up, 
wills made, and similar personal services, there are small fees paid to 
the consul, which in some cases amount to a considerable sum. 

Mr. KASSON. Paid to the individual, not to the consul. 

Mr. HITT. Yes; paid tothe individual, who is employed because it 
is convenient, and people are disposed to trust him, rather than a foreign 
stranger, with their affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to go back just a minute to the amendment 
which is pending. Gentlemen have drifted off into a discussion about 
consuls. The amendment now pending has nothing to do with the 
official or unofficial fees of consuls. The present pay of the secretaries 
of legation to Japan and to China is and has been for a great many 
years $2,500 a year, and it was fixed at that amount when all these 
salaries were by a Democratic Congress in 1879. I do not be- 
lieve that their salaries should be decreased now to $1,800 a year, and 
T will tell you why. 

A secretary of legation to China, who may be appointed to-day, has 
to pay for his passage out of his own private funds, a matter of from 
-$350 to $500, before he commences his duties there. When mustered 
out of office he must pay as much more to get back home. He must 
pay all his own Piet be there. There is not a single cent of fees, offi- 
cial or unofficial t he can get. 

Now, when you say that he must serve in that country, paying the 
expenses required for traveling to and from that country, paying his 
own expenses there, for the same price which you pay toa fourth-class 
clerk in a Department here at Washington, where the expense of living 
is much cheaper, where his responsibilities are fixed and can not be 
increased, when you say that this secretary of legation, who is liable 
to be called on when there is a vacancy to act as minister during the 
continuance of that vacancy, shall bear these burdens and pay these 
expenses, and for the sake of uniformity only, as my friend says, shall 
have $700 cut off from the already meager salary he now receives, I 
think you are inflicting a hardship upon these officials, and therefore 
I hope the committee will not sustain the provision of the bill or that 
my friend from Missouri will allow the amendment to prevail. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, Iam not going to argue this question 
any further. I wish merely to talk a little to my friend in charge of 
this bill. I know that no one of us likes to do a mean thing toward a 
man, young or old, who is absolutely in our power. I point to the way 
we treat our various employés about this House, our clerks, doerkeepers, 
<&c. We not only allow them their salaries, but at the end of the session 
we vote them an extra allowance in view of their haying to go to their 


- 


We are not mean on 


homes and perhaps return at another session, 
either side of the House touching our employés here. Now, in our for- 
eign service are some young men who have to travel at their own ex- 
pense thousandsof miles across land and sea, Their allowance hitherto 


has varied somewhere from $2,100 to $2,600, And you propose to treat 
them not so well as you do some of the messengers about your com- 
mittee-rooms and about this House. Isitright? You have it in your 
power to do so; but is it right to cut them down to starvation wages? 

I know some of thesemen. I see that one of them at Austriais put 
down in this bill to $1,500. He is obliged either to hire furnished 
rooms or to furnish them at his own expense. He has to pay for his 
living according to the rate of expenses prevailing in thatcountry. He 
has to have certain facilities and a certain decency in all his arrange- 
ments. Now do you believe that one of these young men can be sent 
from Iowa or Illinois across the water to these distant countries, can 
live properly there, and come home again at theend of his service, and 
manage to do all this on $1,500 or $1,800 a year? 

Mr. BURNES. We simply follow the statute. 

Mr. KASSON, Oh, no. Thisallowance isnot 15 percent. Accord- 
ing to the statute, as it has existed, the salary of this officer at Vienna 
has been, I believe, something more than $2,100. The gentleman is 
mistaken in his theory of percentage as to secretaries of legation. 

Mr. BURNES. Will the gentleman allow me to read the provision 
of the Revised Statute? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNES (reading): 

And unless when otherwise provided by law, ministers resident and commis- 
sioners shall be entitled to compensation at the rate of 75 per cent., c 
d'affaires at the rate of 50 per cent., and secretaries of legation at the rate of 5 


per cent. of the amounts allowed to embassadors, envoys extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary to the said countries respectively. 


Mr. KASSON. That provision applies where no other provision is 
made by law. But provision has been made in accordance with the 
character of the places where these secretaries live. The trouble is that 
the committee has departed from the law by disregarding the exceptions 
which the law says ought to be made, 

Now, I know and my friend from Missouri knows that the rate of 
compensation proposed in the bill is not adequate in view of the ex- 
penses of traveling to those countries and living there. Our clerks here 
in Washington, our employés about this House, are paid a higher rate 
than these men who are subjected to these extraordinary expenses. I 
am not going to make any motion at all unless my friend from Mis- 
souri agrees to it. 

But this is not fair treatment of these poor victims of your power, 
say what you will. You can of course, if you choose, cut them down to 
$1,000. But the question is, is it right? I ask you to do whatisright 
in itself. I believe it can not be asserted that any one of these officers 
in any foreign country is now paid extravagantly, when you take into 
account the long distances traveled and the inevitable expenses of liv- 
ing at the points where they are located. I appeal to my friend to con- . 
sider this matterand put these salaries at what they ought to be—$2,000, 
$2,400, or whatever is proper. Iam not going to make any motion 
myself; I want the gentleman to do what is right and proper. 

Mr. BURNES. The committee will see in what painful circum- 
stances I am placed. Nothing would afford me more pleasure than to 
yield to the almost irresistible request of my friend from Iowa. I, too, 
realize that the salaries of these secretaries of legation are low. If I 
had the power I would raise them all. 

Mr. KASSON. I think you have; I think the House will readily 
agree to it. 

Mr. BURNES. Iam not speaking of that. I am speaking of uni- 
formity. So long as we have a statute that regulates the salaries of the 
secretaries of legation, and so long as we appropriate, as a rule, $1,800at 
the second-class missions, I do not see any reason why we should appro- 
priate any more at a second-class mission in China or Japan. 

Mr. KASSON. Iam ready to accept the provision of the statute as 
to these places. I do not ask asingle dime additional. Iask the gen- 
tleman fs allow the bill to conform to the statute. 

Mr. BURNES. Let me say that the law provides $3,000 for the sec- 
retary of legation in China and $2,500 for the secretary of legation in 
Japan. Now, will anybody tell me the reason that justifies the fixing 
of one of these salaries at $3,000 and the other at $2,500? 

Mr. KASSON. I answer—— 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman will excuse me a moment. Why 
should we pay more for this service in China than for the service in 
Japan? Why should we pay as much for the service in Constantinople 
as in China and Japan? Why should we not reduce these salaries to 
the level of the other secretaries of legation? 

Mr. KASSON. Itraises the old question, Mr. Chairman, of whether 
the gentleman who is charged with the entire investigation of the sub- 
ject ought to change the system. Here, for example, in Constantino- 
ple, our secretary of legation is consul-general. The duties of that 
office are added to his functions as secretary of legation. 


Mr. BURNES. I do not like to rebrand the gentleman. 
Mr. KASSON. I take pleasure in being interrupted. 
Mr. BURNES. I trust the gentleman knows, for I have overwhelm- 
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ing facts to show the truth of the statement, that the duties of this 
consul-general have no more to do with those of secretary of legation 
than any other two incongruous matters possibly can have. 

Mr. KASSON. Icanonly say I am quite sure my friend is mistaken 
on that subject. There are distinct duties as consul-general and distinct 
duties as secretary of legation, distinct sets of books and distinct work 
in the two different capacities. : 

But to return to the subject. China is more expensive and more 
dangerous to the health of an American than Japan. Japan is a cheaper 
place and easier of access. All these questions have been gone over by 
Committees on Foreign Affairs heretofore. We are met with proposi- 
tions attempting to without full consideration what has been 
done after full consideration. But I do not wish to cut off my friend 
from Missouri. I do wish to ask gentlemen of the committee if it is 
right to take these men because they are in your power and treat them 
as victims by putting them down to a salary where they can not live 
decently. I say it is not in any gentlemanly breast that any such thing 
should be done toward those who are absolutely within your power. 

Mr. BURNES. What would you like to have? 

Mr. KASSON. Where you say $1,800, I would say $2,000; and 
where you say $1,800 you ought to say $2,400. 

Mr. Hirr’s amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read.as follows : 

For salaries of the secretaries of the legations in Japan, China, Spain, Brazil, 
and Mexico, at $1,800 each, in all $9,000. 

Mr. HITT. I move to add the following: 

For salary of clerk to the legation in Spain, $1,200. 

Mr. RANDALL. That paragraph has been fe 

Mr. HITT. I rose in time, but the Clerk read so fast it was passed 
before I could get recognition from the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the amend- 
ment will be received. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BURNES. Since this bill was reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations I have had an interview with our minister to Madrid, 
and he gave me satisfactory reasons in favor of accepting this amend- 
ment. And with the consent of my associates on the committee I will 
do so. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BURNES. I will say to my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania that I feel confident our minister to Spain at this time requires 
this assistance. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman need say no more. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of the second secretaries to the legations at London, Paris, and 
Berlin, at $1,800 each $5,400. 

Mr. LYMAN. I move the following amendment: 

In lines 53 and 54 strike out “one thousand eight hundred” and insert “two 
thousand,” and in line 54 strike out “ five thousand four hundred” and insert 
“six thousand.” 

Mr. LYMAN. Mr, Chairman, I have just received from Berlih a 
letter from a friend of mine in whom I have great confidence, in which 
occurs the following passage: 

I hear on good authority that the House Committee on Appropriations talk of 
cutting down the present $2,000 pay of three second secretaries of legation at 
London, Paris,and Berlin to $1,800. Now,really,this is too pitiful a piece of 
cheese-paring. What is $600 to the American on in proportion to the work 
these fellows do? Now,I have had nearly seven years’ experience of the mat- 
ter—have during that time known all three of these second secretaries and their 
duties, and can certify that these places are no sinecures. They in fact do more 
of the work than the ministers do, and the least agreeable part of it. The small- 
ness of the pay prevents any m: man without means taking the place, and 
they have not the advantage of occasional chargé d’affaires's pay as the first sec- 
retaries have 

It will be seen by this, Mr. Chairman, that these gentlemen have 
onerous duties to perform, that they are living in expensive capitals, 
and get only $2,000 now, and yet it is proposed to cut that meager sal- 
ary down to $1,800. I can assure my friend from Missouri that this 
gentleman is a person of great experience and education, and I hope he 
will make no objection to keeping the salaries as they are under the 
present law. 

Mr. CURTIN. 
question. 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIN. Have you sufficient information before you to show 
that a second secretary of legation is necessary at Berlin? I do not 
know how it may be at London, but at Berlin it seems unnecessary. 

Mr. BURNES. I am perfectly certain in my own mind that. w 
ought to have abolished all three of these secretaries. But it was only 
in deference to the opinions and wishes of gentlemen who took a differ- 
ent view of the matter that they were allowed to remain. 

But the letter from my friend of Massachusetts only in my judg- 
ment advances an additional reason why they ought to be abolished. 
Whoever sent that dispatch or letter states this absolutely, that this 
second secre! of legation does more work than the minister. It is 
for Saxe very reason that the secretaryship ought to be abolished alto- 
gether. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri a 
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The minister ought to do his own work, and if he did it with the 
assistance of one able secretary of legation he would get along much 
better with his work. - But having two he leaves the work largely to 
them, and I venture to assert that if you gave hima dozen that he 
would do twelve times less of his own work than he now does. They 
ought to be abolished. Foruniformity sake, however, we reduce them 
to the same standard of salary that we pay to secretaries of legations 
at second-class missions. Either take them at the salary fixed, or else 
let us abolish the whole thing. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the existence of the officer 
to whom reference has been made as being wholly unnecessary is that 
it has been found in these three legations there is so much business 
that clerical assistance had to be obtained to aid the minister. It has 
at times not only required two secretaries, but a very large clerical 
assistance in addition. Cases have arisen where this regular official 
force has largely been increased, as for instance at the time of the siege 
of Paris, when our legation had necessarily to employ a number of per- 
sons; when the duties were so enormous as to absolutely demand it. - 
In consequence of the great numberof Americans who came to Berlin, 
Paris, and London, it was long ago found necessary to have a third 
person who could personally represent the legation at any place where 
it might be required to appear. That was one reason primarily for 


.| having this additional officer, who was a diplomatic officer to that ex- 


tent, although he did the work of a clerk and received what is scarce 
more than a clerk’s pay. 

If gentlemen could examine for a moment the enormous correspond- 
ence carried on by these legations with persons in the countries where 
they are located, and also in regard to home affairs, the necessity would 
be evident for giving a force adequate to enable the minister to dis- 
charge that work readily and promptly. It would be impossible, I 
am sure, during the greater part of the year for the minister with one 
secretary only and a messenger to get through with the daily routine 
work, Besides, the expenses of living in the cities where these offi- 
cers are required to live are necessarily high; rents are high, living is 
expensive, and the amount now paid is barely sufficient for their sup- 
port. As my friend from Massachusetts has said in to one of 
them I may say of the others, one of whom I spoke of yesterday, they 
are men of ability, experience, and great working capacity, and they 
do their work faithfully and deserve fair compensation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen-. 
tleman from Massachusetts which has been read. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And no or second secretary of any legation shall be entitled to or 
receive any compensation over and above his salary as such secretary for 
acting as chargé d'affaires during the temporary or other absence of the minister 
to whose duties he may succeed: Provided, That such minister, from his own 
salary, may compensate him for any such service. And all acts and parts of 
Gat tn or in conflict with this provison shall be, and are hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Mr. CANNON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the paragraph just read and insert: 

For chargés d'affaires ad interim and diplomatic officers abroad, $20,000, 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the point of order upon that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. It had just as well be decided now. 

Mr. RANDALL, Is there any existing law authorizing this expend- 
iture ? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to be cited to it. 

Mr. CANNON. Itis in the current law. This is a mere appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for this service as it has been for twenty-five years. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection to discussing the question 
upon its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. The object of this appropriation has been, and is 
now, if made, to pay secretaries of legation, when there is no minister 
at the court, one-half the pay the minister is entitled to receive when 
he is there. 

To illustrate: We have at present no minister or envoy extraordinary 
at Berlin. The secretary of legation, who gets $2,600 a year, is both 
secretary of legation and minister. The pay of the minister is $17,500. 
So that we have now, and have had for a month or two, and probably 
will have for some time longer, at Berlin, as the representative of this 
Government, an official getting $2,600 a year for doing his own work and 
who is acting also as minister. 

Under the law and the regulations heretofore while the secretary of 
legation is so acting he gets one-half of the pay the minister receives. 
I think he ought to get it, and I propose by this amendment to con- 
tinue the appropriation as it has always been for that pu ` 

I can not say anything more about it. That is all there is of it. I 
do not know of any good reason why we should forsake this practice 
that has obtained under all administrations and under all political par- 
ties. I think itis just and properand right. This Government of ours, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraws 
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with its large population and great wealth and liberality and with its 
immense revenues, can not afford to say and ought not to say to a twenty- 
six-hundred-dollar secretary of legation, ‘‘ Perform the duties of a man 


who if there would get $17,500 a year, and you shall not have a cent | 


extra over your small salary that you get as secretary of legation.” I 
would not say that to an employé in my private business if he was run- 
ning it. The gentleman from Missouri would scorn to say to any man 
that lives, if he was privately employing him in his business, that he 
would apply the rule to him that he proposes to apply on the part of 
a great country to its citizen and servant. And there is no occasion 
why a man should do an unseemly thing or a parsimonious thing for 
the whole people that he would scorn to do for himself. 

Mr. BURNES. We have reached a provision in this bill, or aques- 
tion growing out of a provision in the estimates, to which I desire 
specially to call the attention of the committee. It is not $10,000, it 
is not $20,000, but it is a principle that is deeper and broader and 
wider than money. This provision, Mr. Chairman, is in the nature, to 
some extent, of what was called the salary-grab. It is for constructive 
service. It is an ‘encouragement for the minister to abandon his duty 
to the secretary of legation. It is a premium to the minister for enter- 
ing into contests for positions in the country where he lives. It is a 
premium to him to write books. It is a premium to him to become a 
candidate for a literary position in a foreign country. It is a premium 
to him to abandon his duties and go off into othercountries on pleasure 
trips, abandoning the important interests of his country where he is 
appointed its representative. 

Mr. LONG. Does he not lose his salary in the mean time? 

Mr. BURNES. He does not lose his salary in the mean time. If you 
could show me an instance in which the minister ever failed to draw 
his full salary I would see some reason for this appropriation. But you 
find the minister yields his place; the secretary of legation asks him to 
yield the place. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] knows full 
well that there is a great desire on the part of the secretary of legation 
to get the minister to go abroad to travel over the continent if he is in 
England. Why? So that he may have an increased salary for doin; 
the work of the minister. Now, in answer to my other distinguish 
friend from Illinois—— 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question just there ? 
How can that be so when this whole appropriation is only $20,000? 

Mr. BURNES. I answer the gentleman, here is an appropriation 
asked for of $20,000 for the purpose of making increased payments to 
gentlemen for doing the work of the ministers. That is what this is 
for. You appropriate $20,000 for the express purpose of paying gen- 
tlemen for doing the work of other people. Is not that so? 

Mr. CANNON . Whois doing the work of the minister at Berlin 
when there is no minister there but this twenty-six-hundred-dollar 
employé? 

Mr. BURNES. Is there anybody drawing the salary of the minister 
at Berlin? Is not the salary there sufficient to pay for the services 
rendered without any further appropriation? 

Mr..CANNON. That can not be used under this bill. Under this 
bill not one dollar of the salary of the minister at Berlin can be used 
by the secretary of legation or anybody else while there is a vacancy. 

Mr. BURNES. That depends altogether on the action of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. REED. Not at all. 

Mr. BURNES. The President can give him an appointment that 
will enable him to draw the salary of the minister or anything else he 
chooses. 

Mr. REED. What appointment can he give him? 

Mr. BURNES. Any appointment within his gift. 

Mr. REED. What appointment can he givehim? I should like the 
gentleman to answer that question. 

Mr. BURNES. He can give him the office of minister if it is vacant. 

Mr. REED. But suppose the President does not consider he ought 
to be appointed minister; but in the mean time, while he is selecting a 
minister, it is necessary somebody should perform the functions. You 
can not be appointing ministers and removing them every other day. 

Mr. BURNES. Idonotknowasto that. If they wereremoved every 
other day we might get an improved service. 

Mr. REED. Is that the gentlemanh’s idea of conducting the public 
service ? 

Mr. BURNES. It may be so. 

Mr. REED. It is certainly a very interesting idea. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I desire to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
a question. Might not a contingency arise in which the dignity of this 
nation might require the technical office of minister to remain vacant 
for a time? 

Mr. BURNES. In that case, inan instant, by telegraph, the President 
can order him to the position. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. And should there not during that time be 
a secretary of legation there? 

Mr. BURNES. There is a secretary of legation there. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. And should he not be paid? 

Mr. BURNES. Therecomes up the question again. Wehirea gentle- 
man as a secretary of legation and give him a salary for performing the 


duty of that office. Because he occasionally is called upon to perform 
some higher duties, or because he is sonar fe the representative of this 
Government atthat court, doing no more work perhaps than before— 

Mr. REED. Perhaps. 

Mr. BURNES. Because he is technically called to the performance 
of more honorable and higher duties, he should not therefore be paid an. 
increased salary. We hire all his time, and this proposition is to pay 
him for constructive services. I protest against any such payment for 
any such thing. r 

Mr. HITT. Itis perhaps well to state to the House distinctly what 
is the basis of the appropriation of $20,000 which it is proposed to make- 
for “‘ chargés d’affaires ad interim” who are acting as ministers abroad. 
It is to enable them to meet other and additional expenditures imposed 
by these wider duties, expenses which they can not escape; that is the 
simple object of it. The distinguished tleman from Pennsylvania 
before me [ Mr. CURTIN], who has been an honored and experienced min- 
ister of this country abroad, knows that well; the gentleman from Iowa. 
[Mr. Kasson] is familiar with the fact. 

I do not wish to name the men in the service who have to meet these- 
expenses; but I may say generally that a secretary of legation who is 
charged with the duty of a minister is also charged with the burdens. 
of a minister, and among those burdens are expenses which he can not 
escape. If he should endeavor to avoid certain outlays he would make 
himself contemptible; he would be doing that which we at home would 
regard as ignoble on his part. 4 

Many gentlemen in the course of this debate yesterday and to-day 
have spoken of our diplomatic officers making a display of their money 
in the entertainment of Americans traveling abroad: That is not the 
place where the money necessarily goes. It is where a minister is en- 
tertained not for himself but purely as an official of this Government 
that the duty of fitly reciprocating is an obligation he can not escape. 
If he is so entertained repeatedly by other officials and does not enter- 
tain any of them he marks himself as the one in the whole corps of 
diplomatic officers who never reciprocates official hospitalities. Do you 
want your representatives to exhibit such an instance of what would 
certainly be called social meanness ? 

Such expenses are unavoidable, and they are not to be met by a clerk’s 
salary. The duty of a minister at the p! where you have sent him 
makes it incumbent upon him to do the best he can to properly repre- 
sent this country. Sometimes a minister leaves his post for the pur- 
pose of going home. We generally think it isa good thing on the part 
of an absent American to seize the first occasion to b e the air of 
home and to do it as often as he can. The distance is so great that it 
takes weeks of time to go and return. The lawsays that such time of 
absence from the post shall never exceed sixty days, and the absence 
ae is taken only upon permission or leave granted by the Secretary of 

tate. ' 

In such a case, as also in the case of a vacancy in the post by the 
death of the minister or from whatever cause it may arise, these other 
officers, the secretaries, are called upon to bear a burden of responsi- 
bility, to orm additional labor and to meet additional expenses 
from which they can not escape. This appropriation is not made for 
any individual; it is not for salaries. It is a sum which, if not called 
for in consequence of vacancies or absences of chief officers of legation, 
will be unexpended. For long years it has been the custom of Co 

to consider this proper, just, and necessary part of the appropriations. 
for the support of our foreign service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is upon the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

The amendment was to strike out the following: 

And no secretary or second secretary of any legation shall be entitled to or 
receive any compensation overand above his assuch secretary for acting as. 
chargé d'affaires during the temporary or other absence of the minister to whose 
duties oe su z Provided,” That such minister, from his own salary, may 
compensate him for any such service. And all acts and parts of acts inconsisi- 
ent or in conflict with this provision shall be, and are hereby, repealed. ` 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

For chargés d’affaires ad interim and diplomatic officers abroad, $20,000. 


The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 40, 
noes 51. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was notagreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: : 

And the foregoing appropriations for envo; 


ys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary, ministers resident, chargés d'affaires, ministers resident and 
Cor Gap secretaries of legation, and interpreters shall, after June 39, 
1884, be salaries of each officer respectively ; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent or in conflict therewith, or which allow a larger salary to any officer 


or employé hereinbefore named, shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. REED. I desire to make a point of order on that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REED. The point of order I make is that the paragraph just 
read proposes torepeal existing law and is not germane to this bill. It. 
does not change any amount of money carried by this bill, and there- 
fore does not come under the head of retrenchment. 

The Chair will make the distinction. This paragraph is no part of 
the appropriation bill proper; it refers entirely to future salaries, and 
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is the establishment of a law to govern future salaries which are to be 
passed upon by other Congresses. It does not, therefore, reduce ex- 
itures in any respect provided by the rule. 

The Committee on Appropriations has no right to report on an ap- 
propriation bill a general law of this character. There is now an ex- 
isting law which fixes the salaries of the various ministers, envoys ex- 
traordinary, &c. ‘The Committee on Appropriations have a right to pro- 

a change of that law if such change diminishes expenditures, 

ut they have no right to propose a general law covering future appro- 

priation bills, because the diminution of expenditure made by a change 

of law must be upon the appropriation bill itselfin which such change 
of law is proposed. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RANDALL, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthegentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES] 
desire to be heard ? 

Mr. BURNES. Although inexperienced in parliamentary law, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Chair to two propositions. By the fore- 
going provisions in this bill we have reduced salaries, and having re- 
duced certain salaries we have to that extent changed these statutes 
fixing those salaries. Therefore we desire to repeal those provisions 
of the statutes. I may say further that the present provision of this 
bill is but a copy of a provision in the appropriation act of the last 


Congress, 

Mr. REED. By referring to the third clause of Rule XXI the Chair 
will see the sole ground on which the Committee on Appropriations can 
assume jurisdiction to report new legislation in appropriations bills. 
We have not in any previous part of this bill changed any existing law. 
The gentleman from Missouri is entirely mistaken in saying that we 
have changed SOY agro law. We havesimply declined to make the 
appropriations which the general law requires. Now it is proposed to 
make this bill the general law upon the subject; and this, it seems to 
me, we have no right to do except in accordance with the rules of this 
House. X 

The CHAIRMAN. The provision of the rule to which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] refers is, as the Chair understands, the fol- 
lowing: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 
isting law be in order, except such as, pong- pormane to the subject-matter of 
the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the uction of the number and salary 
of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any 
person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of 
amounts of money cóvered by the bill. 

It seems to the Chair that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. RANDALL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair is ready to hear from the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania or any other gentleman on the point. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest to the gentleman having charge of this 
bill to omit in this paragraph the words ‘‘ after June 30, 1884.” Those 
words were inserted lest by their omission it might appear that the sala- 
ries for the current year were to be affected. The object was to obviate 
a doubt; but I do not think there could be any difficulty on that point, 
because this bill makes appropriations of salaries for the next year 
only. If the gentleman from Missouri would strike out the words I 
have indicated the provision will not then be subject to the point of 
order. : 

Mr. BURNES. I move to strike out those words. 

Mr. REED. What words? 

Mr. RANDALL. The words fixing the date. 

Mr. REED. Which words are those? 

Mr. RANDALL. The proposition is to make the paragraph read— 

riati 
aati ENIE SOIE changin AINIS EES sideband we 
suls-general, secretaries of legation, and interpreters shall be the salaries of 
each officer, respectively, &e, 

Mr. REED: Perhaps the gentleman had better put in the words 
“for the next fiscal year.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, no; I do not want those words in. 

Mr. REED. Weare making ions in a friendly way; and I 
trust the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not try to get his personal 
views in here. 

Mr. RANDALL. I never have ‘‘ personal views” to carry out on 
this floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Unless the words by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] be inserted the provision will still be subject to the 
same point of order. 

Mr. . Certainly it will. What the provision is designed to 
cover, I understand, is the salaries which have already been reduced, 
to prevent any suit in the Court of Claims for the difference. To that 
x course I can have no objection, because that has been the vote ofthe 

ouse. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is just it. 

Mr. REED. Then suppose you insert the words “‘ for the next fiscal 
year?” Thetis what the bill covers. In that way you would remove 
all ambiguity. 

Mr. RANDALL. We want to change the existing law as to the ap- 
propriations made in this bill. 
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Mr. REED. Then you should make the provision read, that these 
shall be the salaries of these officers respectively for the next fiscal 


ear. 
$ Mr. RANDALL. I think that is not necessary. It seems tome thè 
point of order is avoided by striking out the words I have indicated. 

Mr. REED. It.does not avoid the point of order, unless it is equiva* 
lent to what I suggest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a motion to strike out the words indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. REED. I suggest that strictly it will be necessary for the gen- 
tleman from Missouri to propose a new paragraph, because the decision 
of the Chair sustaining the point of order upon this ph takes it 
out of the bill Isu to the gentleman from Missouri that he in- 
sert after the word ‘‘ respectively’’ the words “‘ for the ensuing fiscal 

” 

Mr. BURNES. I move to amend by striking out the words sug- 
gested by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, ‘‘atter June 30, 1884.” 

Mr. REED. I make my point of order again upon this provision: 

And all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict therewith, or which 
allow a larger salary to any officer or employé hereinbefore named, shall be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed, 

The point of order remains the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion with the words 
stricken out there is no affirmative declaration in this act which will 
apply to other officers than those for the present year. 

Mr. REED. Permit me. Here is the last clause: 

And all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict therewith, or which ab 
low a larger sa. to any officer or employé hereinbefore named, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 

Now, that is not a repeal pro tanto. It is an absolute repeal, and is 
within the decision of the Chair. If the first clause was in order the 
Chair would be correct; but taking the last clause, that isa general re- 
pealing act. 

The CHAIRMAN. But repeals nothing inconsistent with this act. 
There is nothing inconsistent with this act affecting the compensation 
of officers for any other year than this year, as the Chair understands the 
bill. : 

Mr. REED. But it being once inconsistent this clause causes it te 
be repealed, and if repealed it is repealed altogether. 

TheCHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair unfortunately differs from the gentle- 
man from Maine as to the construction of the act with those words out, 
and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BURNES. By consent those words are to be taken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. So the Chair understands, there being no objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After June 30, 1884, peepee abana and consuls appointed to the ports and 
places hereinafter named shall be entitled toannual jes, respectively, of such 
amount to each as a may repre £ appropriate; and the President may 
substitute a commerci. My yoo or a consul-general for any consul at any port or 
place named in Schedule B or C, and pay the appropriated salary of any such 
consul to such substitute; and hereafter said fe es a and the appropriations 
for the payment of consuls-general and consuls shall read as follows. 


Mr. REED. I make the point of order in regard to that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 7 

Mr. REED. The pointI desire to make is this: The paragraph states, 
after June 30, 1884, consuls-general and consuls appointed to the ports 
and places hereinafter named shall be entitled to annual salaries, re- 
spectively, of such amount to each as Congress may annually appropri- 
ate. Now, there is as I understand an existing law conferring upon 
consuls particular salaries. That law it is proposed to repeal. 

Under the rules of this House the whole subject of foreign affairs, 
the fixing of salaries of consuls as distinguished from the annual appro- 
priations to be made for the same, is under the control of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, but this amendment of the law takes the 
whole subject out of the control of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and places it in the hands of the Committee on Appropriations. I men- 
tion that not because of its reference to the point of order directly, but 
because it is descriptive of the action and shows the Chair the whole 
point in the case. The law now fixes certain rates of salary, and this 
proposes to fix them annually in the appropriation bill. That is, itisa 
change of existing law and not merely in reference to this bill, but to 
all future bills in the House. That being opposed to existing law, it is 
perfectly evident there is no point of retrenchment which can be sug- 
gested, because there is no reason to suppose there will be any. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope we may have order. 

Mr. REED. The point I was trying to make, if the Chair pleases, is 
this: It is necessary there should be retrenchment possible on the face 
of the proposed change of law, and that retrenchment should be com- 
mensurate with the change. Now, no man can say there is any re- 
trenchment in transfer of the appropriations from the law as it now ex- 
ists to the appropriation bills of future Congresses. The Chair has al- 
ready settled the principle upon which this clause must go out. 

Mr. RANDALL. I must confess I see a difficulty about this pro- 
vision which has not yet been alluded to. I fear if it is inserted it 
might be within the range of permitting some subsequent Congress to 
raise salaries contrary to the rule. But I wish toremind the gentleman 
from Maine this very language appears in the law for the current year. 
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It was not objected to at the time. 
priation bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I believe it is in the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. It comes as a legacy from the last Appropriations 
Committee. We have merely repeated it in this act. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to say in reference to the salaries fixed last 
year they were substantially agreed to by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I am not mi that 
in almost every instance they were agreed upon by the two committees. 
I might also say in this connection that, as far as my memory serves 
me, there was no objection from the other side of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. Because we had great confidence in you. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Thank you. 

Mr. RANDALL. I mean what I say in that 

The CHAIRMAN. It occurs to the Chair that under this api, ek 
it is perfectly plain that any law which now exists fixing the ies 
of these officers is repealed by the provision under consideration, and 
that a future Congress would have no guide, but could reduce or in- 
crease these salaries at pleasure. 

The Chair is not familiar with the appropriation bill referred to, but 
will ask the gentleman from New York if it is his understanding that 
the last bill contains this clause? 

Mr. HISCOCK. My recollection isthat it does, or that it is the law 
of some previous year. 

Mr. REED. Then this is not in opposition to the existing law ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no information upon that subject, 
except such as may be furnished by gentlemen the ves, 

Mr. REED. But this whole bill has been discussed upon the basis of 
the law established in 1879, and if that be true that this provision ex- 
isted in a law subsequent to that period, then there has been a misap- 
prehension somewhere. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not care whether the provision here referred 
to goes out or not. 

Mr. REED. But what I say is that if these salaries are not based 
upon the law of 1879 all of the talk which has been had about this 
special law of 1879 is incorrect. But I heard these gentlemen of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs discussing the question from that stand- 
point and got my information from them. 

Mr. RANDALL, I have, of course, nothing to do with the fact to 
which the gentleman from Maine refers; but the objection I have made, 
it seems to me, must be manifest to any person upon consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask to have pointed out the pro- 
vision of the law—— 

Mr. BURNES. In order to settle this matter I will propose tostrike 
out the following words: 

Of such amount to each as Congress may annually appropriate. 

And insert— 

Shall be entitled to salaries respectively, as follows. 


That will obviate the objection of the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. REED. That confirms my objection. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the only effect 
of either of these provisions is to prevent a subsequent Congress, if 
they see fit to do so, from increasing the salaries of some of these offi- 


I think it was in the last appro- 


cers. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let me interrupt the gentleman to say that I am 
not clear on that point, whether they would not have power to increase 
them under the law; and the objection to it, if that be so, would be 
that it would vacate a rule of the House in that respect which has op- 
erated so beneficially. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It must be apparent to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, whose experience in this connection has been large, that it is 
absolutely necessary at times to change the compensation paid to offi- 
cers of the diplomatic and consular service. It seems to me it would 
be bad legislation now to put into this bill, in view of the radical reduc- 
tions which have been made by the committee this year—that it would 
be unwise to put in here, since those reductions are recommended, a 
provision that would render it impossible for the next or any subse- 
quent Con; to increase these salaries if they sought to do so. Of 
course if this permanent legislation remains they would go out on the 
point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to correct a statement which I made. I 
learned from a member of the Committee on Appropriations that the 
provision to which reference was made was in the law of last year. But 
I find upon a personal examination of the statutes that it does not there 
a 3 

Phir. HISCOCK. It will be found in a previous year. 

Mr. RANDALL. Possibly in a previous year; but my information 
came to me, as I have said, from a member of the committee, who 
was evidently mistaken, for upon an examination of the law I do not 
find it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Perhaps it is true that we put it into the first con- 
sular and diplomatic bill prepared by the committee, and since it was 

t legislation the second bill prepared upon the same basis did 
not contain the provision. It would not be deemed necessary if in a 
previous bill. 
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Mr. CANNON. I think that the 


gentleman from New York will 
find on an examination that the provision is not in either bill. I have 
examined both and I find no law since 1879 relating to the subject 
that the original law. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only wanted to correct myself in the same pres- 
ence and as fully and completely as I could in view of the statement I 
had originally made on information. 

Mr. REED. I will now, after all of this explanation, withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being withdrawn, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SCHEDULE B. 


Forsalaries of the consuls-general at London, Paris, Havana, and Rio de Jan- 
eiro, at $6,000 each, $24,000. 

Mr. HITT. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 100 insert the following: 

“For salary of the agent and consul-general at Cairo, $5,000." 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to reserve the point of order, not knowing 
what the existing law is on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. REED. I object to the point of order being reserved. Let us 
have the point of order made and know what we are going on. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not sure what the state of the law is on the 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no information as to that. 

Mr. HITT. The amendment I offer is copied from the appropriation 
act for the current year. It is part of the existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman from Indiana shows that 
the amendment would change existing law the Chair can not sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not say it changes the law. I presume if the 
last act appropriated for this office it might be fairly inferred it was 
authorized by some statute; and the gentleman from Ilinois states it 
is appropriated for in the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. HITT. The amendment is framed in the language of the act 
which is now the law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido notpress the point of order. 

Mr. HITT. Our representative in Egypt at this time is by the pres- 
ent bill stricken from the list of diplomaticagents. Instead of a con- 
sul-general and diplomatic agent we have substituted here a consul at 
Cairo, receiving a compensation of $2,000. The importance of the office 
has been recognized by many in succession. It has been long 
established. There is a vast number of our countrymen who visit that 
regionevery year. The goremmens there, though it is nominally a part 
of the Turkish Empire, is in fact an entirely independent government; 
and all the other powers of the world are represented there by diplo- 
matic agents. If weshould withdraw ours we put ourselves in a pecu- 
liarly inconsistent position. 

Americans in that country by the capitulations and treaties are ex- 
empt from the operation of l law; and this officer, this consul-gen- 
ER and diplomatic agent, is a judge over Americans who are defend- 
ants in criminal cases. At the same time there isa mixed tribunal 
there, or a commission, made up of men of different countries, with the 
assent of the Egyptian Government, to which we have named several 
judges—Americans—whositonthatcommission. Those judgeships be- 
come from time to time vacant. If we withdraw our diplomatic agent 
we make an end of diplomatic relations with the Government of ‘the 
Khédive, and he will certainly fill the place of the next American who 
drops out by a man from Italy, Spain, Austria, or some other nation, 
ead basal Americans in that country will cease to have a judge who 
is an American to pass upon their interests, but will be judged wholly 
by foreigners. 

There are many duties which devolve upon this officer as the chief of 
the consulates in Egypt. I believe there are nine consular posts in 
Egypt under his supervision. The business in that aspect is of some, 
though not great, importance. But the primary and great duty of that 
officer is to look to the rights of American citizens, who are in that 
country in considerable numbers. His diplomatic duties concern our 
relations with Egypt and have of late dealt with all:the body of ques- 
tions relating to the Suez Canal and its effects upon our interests and 
commerce there and elsewhere, 

Ido not know whether it is worth while, with the evident determina- 
tion of the majority here, to move to continue this officer. But I do 
my duty in offering this amendment, believing the post to be one of 

t importance, that belief coinciding with the judgment of many 
AIER that have gone before us. 

Mr. BURNES. Ihave noticed that in all the papers that have come 
to this House from the State Department—and I confess I have noticed 
something of the same spirit in the argument of the gentlemen on the 
other side—I have noticed that in the advocacy of missions or legations 
the argument is used that we have delicate commercial interests to be 
subserved. Now that we have passed from the ministerial portion of 
the bill, I find that the argument comes that we have delicate diplo- 
matic functions at Cairo and at places where we should suppose com- 
mercial interests had only to be considered. 
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I wish to call the attention of the committee to the most startling 
and expenditure of money that has ever been made by any 
State Department that I can find any record of since the beginning of 
this Government. I propose to call the attention of this committee to 
an ou and a shame. 

As to this consulate at Cairo, it should be stated, Mr. Chairman, to 
the committee that Egypt and Cairo are subject to the Ottoman Em- 
pire; that the Ottoman Empire in turn is dominated by England, as we 
all know. Therefore, if we have any diplomatic labors to perform as 
to that country, in God’s name let us perform them either at Constan- 
tinople or London. What diplomatic relations can we have with the 
inhabitants of Cairo? Have they a government there that amounts to 
anything, a government that can act upon any international question ? 
None whatever. Then we need no diplomacy there. Let our minister 
at Constantinople attend to our business in Egypt, because that coun- 
try is subject to the domination of the Ottoman Empire. 

But, sir, a consulate has been maintained at Cairo. And to give 
character to the consul or consul-general it is said that he is a diplo- 
matic agent, whatever that is. What have we donein the way of sup- 
porting that diplomatic agent? First, he has had a salary of $5,000 
a year; next, we have allowed him for clerk-hire $1,200 a year; then 
for contingent expenses, G. P. Pomeroy, consul-general, $254.87; contin- 
gent expenses, Comanos, vice-consul-general, $129.52; other contingent 
expenses, $2,505.48; lost by exchanging money in sending his returns 
home, $161.11; compensation while waiting instructions, $1,657.62; 
expenses of interpreters, guards, &c., $500; loss by exchange $4.52. 

he business of this consulate for three-quarters of the year—because 
this diplomatic agent was not able in the press of business to report for 
the last quarter of the year ending June last—the business for three- 
quarters of the year was $202.50, while the expenditures were $11,413.12. 
I ought to say that recently, since it was seen that these matters were 
to be seriously and soberly looked into, a report has come for the re- 
maining quarter of the year, and it swells the receipts from the diplo- 
matic agent and consul-general at Cairo to the amount of $359.50. 

I find from the report of the Fifth Auditor that that consul-general 
has afforded no relief whatever to seamen, has collected no wages for 
seamen. In short, I defy the gentleman to show that he has done any- 
thing except to spend this vast amount of money and to protect a few 
distinguished travelers from America, and perhaps extend hospitalities 
to Arabs down there on the banks of the Nile. This is the consul- 
general, the diplomatic agent of this great Government, who is to be 
maintained at a place dominated by two other countries, and which is 
ef no more diplomatic importance than the far-off islands of the Arctic 

ean. 

Mr. CANNON. I have listened to my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Burnes], as I always do, with interest. I have also listened to my 
friend from Illinois (Mr. Hirr], who has had great experience in con- 
nection with the foreign service of this Government, having been for 
some years at Paris, later Assistant Secretary of State, and still latera 
member of this House and a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. In my opinion hehas had opportunities for æ better practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of our foreign affairs, not deriving that 
knowledge merely from three months’ time, more or less, spent in the 
preparation of an appropriation bill, but having passed a good part of 
his lifetime in our foreign service. 

I was interested in his statement in regard to the duties of our con- 
sul-general at Cairo. I had understood before, but I understand it 
more ¢learly now, that the consul-general at Cairo is not only a consul 
bata judge. It is true he does not collect fees, as my friend from Mis- 
souri complains, nor does he relieve shipwrecked seamen. If I recol- 
lect aright Cairo is away up the river Nile, and if there were any sea- 
men to be relieved they would have to go up there on wagons or on 
donkeys. 

The duty of this consul-general is to act as consul and as judge un- 
der our treaties. When you take him away you say to the American 
citizens there resident that they shall not have the protection which 
our country has granted to them by treaty and by law, whether they 
be permanent residents there or merely travelers. 

Now I do not want to say anything further about this matter. Ido 
not think I have said anything that will affect this Committee of the 
Whole. I think this bill is to stand, perhaps from beginning to end, 
at least in these particulars, as it was reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations, after the investigation given to it by my friend from 
Missouri of three months, more or less. And I do not think that al- 
though an angel might come down with all knowledge of the past and 
of the present and of what is to be in the future, and should demon- 
strate the crying necessity for the law and the service to remain as it is 
in this and other respects, he would have as much effect upon this 
House as a man would have on the rock of Gibraltar if he stood there 
and tilted broom-straws against it. 

Mr. LAIRD. I have heard the statements made by the two gentle- 
men from Illinois [Mr. Hirr and Mr. CANNON], and I would like to 
ask the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. BuRNEs] what are the 
facts in rd to the duties of the consul-general at Cairo? 

Mr. BURNES. In answer to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
LAIRD] I beg to say that we provide a consul for Cairo, and so far as I 


understand that consul can attend to all the duties that need to be at- 
tended to at that place. 

I regret that the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON] failed to no- 
tice one of the most material points involved in this discussion. My 
other distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], when he yesterday 
suggested a defense of the administration with regard to the proposed 
consul-general at Apia, said that the $1,138 paid to him while awaiting 
instructions was paid to him for a different purpose; that the law al- 
lowed him a salary for traveling so many thousand miles, and that the 
$1,138 was for traveling. 

I call attention to this expenditure because an answer to the one case 
is an answer to both. Here, likewise, is an expenditure of $1,657.62 
while awaiting instructions. In answer to the gentleman from Ilinois 
let me say that by turning to the statutes he will observe that the Sec- 
retary of State is authorized to aZow a salary to the consul-general to 
Apia for seventy days while traveling and for thirty days while await- 
ing instructions, and nothing more. 

I have not looked to see how many days it takes to travel to Cairo; 
I presume it does not take seventy. Now if you will consider what 
this man is entitled to under the law and under the instructions of the 
Secretary of State you will see with what profligacy or carelessness the 
money of the Government is handled. Here is over $1,600 paid to this 
man when there was no possible legal right to justify the payment of 
one-half or even one-third of that amount. 

I have called upon the Department and upon friends of the Depart- 
ment to give me information, to answer these questions in a plain, busi- 
ness-like way. Businessis business. Ifthe Department has paid $1,600 
for nothing to a man not entitled to it, why should not the Department 
say so? Why should it not admit that it is careless in the management 
of business, and that it needs the strong arm of this Congress to hold it 
in the lineof duty? I want these gentlemen to answer these questions: 
Is it true, or is it not true, that seventy days are allowed to Apia? Is 
it true, or is it not true, that less than seventy days are allowed to 
Cairo? Is it true, or is it not true, that twice the money the law al- 
lows has been paid to each one of these consuls-general ? 

Now will you maintain a consul-general who is thus stained with the 
taking of illegal fees, with the taking of illegal salary, with the squan- 
dering of the public money, who has done nothing so far as we can see 
but entertain Americans traveling abroad ?, 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not grieve if this House sees proper to send 
this man back with this salary of $5,000, ting with expenses, 
&c., $11,413. I shall not complain of such action; but I ask members 
of this committee to prepare themselves to give some sensible reason to 
the honest, plodding, thoughtful business men of this country who ex- 
pend their means fairly and honestly, who pay their debts, who pay 
nothing but what is right and proper, and who expect us to pay noth- 
ing but what is right and what is sanctioned by the law. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think I have heard some gentleman inquire what 
are the duties of the consul-general at Cairo. I have before me the Re- 
vised Statutes, and I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Missouri to this provision : 

Src. 4083. To carry into full effect the provisions of the treaties of the United 
States with China, Japan, Siam, pt, and Madagascar, respectively, the minis- 
ter and the consuls of the United States, duly appointed to reside in each of those 
countries, shall, in addition to other powers and duties imposed upon them, re- 
spectively, by the provisions of such treaties, respectively, be invested with the 
judicial authority herein described which shall appertain to the office of minis- 
ter and consul, and be a part of the duties belonging thereto, wherein and so far 
as the same is allowed by treaty. 

Sec. 4034. The officers mentioned in the preceding section are fully empow- 
ered to and try, in the manner herein provided, all citizens of the United 
States charged with offenses nst law committed iu such countries, respect- 
ively, and to sentence such offenders in the manner herein authorized; and 


of them is authorized to issue all such processes as are suitable and neces- 
sary to carry this authority into execution. 


I read further: 


Src. 4085. Such officers are also invested with all the judicial authority neces- 
rat to execute the provisions of such treaties, ively, in regard to civil 
rights, whether of property or person; and they shall entertain jurisdiction in 
matters of contract, at the port where, or nearest to which, the contract was 
made, or at the port at which, or nearest to which, it was to be executed, and 
in all other matters, at the port where, or nearest to which, the cause of con- 
troversy arose, or at the port where, or nearest to which, the damage com- 

lained of was sustained, provided such port be one of the ports at which the 

nited States are represented by consuls. Such jurisdiction shall embrace all 
controversies between citizens of the United States, or others, provided for by 
such treaties, respectively. 

These duties are a part of the jurisdiction of these officers, so that 
unless these positions are maintained citizens of the United States 
whose rights are in question in these countries must be turned over to the 
tender mercies of the judges of the local courts of the respective coun- 
tries. By treaty stipulations we have retained jurisdiction of questions 
affecting the rights of our own citizens; and itis proper we should pro- 
vide for the settlement of such controversies. I will add that a man 
performing these dutiés must be learned in the law, must be a man of 
considerable ability. 

Mr. HITT. I will state asa practical fact that the provisions of 
this treaty and many similar treaties have by agreement been extended 
to civil cases involving the rights of American citizens which may come 
before the mixed courts, where American judges sit beside Italian, 
Austrian, English, and French judges named by the respective gov- 
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ernments which are participants in the mixed tribunals and paid for 


and supported by the Egyptian Government. The criminal jurisdic- 
tion of our consul-general and diplomatic agent remains unimpaired. 
He is the man to whom Americans in that country must look for the 
protection of their personal rights. : 

Inquiry having been raised by my friend from Missouri in regard to 
Apia, I desire tosay (though it may not be germane to the amendment) 
that the $1,100 which appeared as drawn by the officer while ‘‘awaiting 
instructions ’’ was an erroneous entry in description, and was money 

id to him for thirty days during which he drew salary while receiv- 
ing instruction, and also the transit period allowed by law, seventy 
days, the two periods making over a quarter of a year, and the whole 
sum increased by the difference of exchange between this country and 
Apia. That as to the charge in regard to the officer in Egypt, the cir- 
cumstances are so similar that—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question being taken on the amendment, it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of the consuls-general at Melbourne, Berlin, Panama, and Kana- 
gawa, at $4,000 each, $16,000. 

Mr. CANNON. [I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 103 strike out the word “ Melbourne;” and strike out the word “six- 
teen,” in lines 104 and 105, and insert the word “twelve;” and after the word 
* dollars,” in line 105, insert the words “ for the salary of the consul-general at 
Melbourne, forty-five hundred dollars,” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to talk about this 
amendment. I am ready for a vote. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salari hy i 
feat ae noe fader TEE viet at Frankfort, Montreal, Vienna, and Bucha- 

Mr. CANNON. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “ Montreal,” in lines 106 and 107, and the word “twelve " 


in line 108, insert in lieu thereof the word “ nine;” and insert after the word 
“ane in line 108, the words “for the salary of consul-general at Montreal, 
000, 


Mr. CANNON. The object ofthat amendmentis to leave the salary as 
it now is under the law. Ido not propose to discuss it. 

The amendment was rejected. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of the consuls-general at Saint Petersburg, Constantinople, Hali- 
fax, Mexico, and Rome, at $2,000 each, $10,000. 

Mr. CANNON, I move the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “Constantinople,” “Halifax,” and “ Rome,” in line 110, 
and the word “‘ten,” in line 111, and insert in lieu thereof the word “four; ” 


and after the word “dollars,” in line 111, insert the following: “For the salaries 
oe at Constantinople, Halifax,and Rome, at $3,500 each, 


Mr. CANNON. The object of the amendment is to enable these 
consuls to receive the salaries they now receive under the law. And 
that is all I desire to say. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salary of the consul at Hong-Kong (Great Britain), $5,000. 

Mr. CANNON. I move the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word dollars, in line 115, insert the words “for the salary of consul at 
Honolulu, $4,000. 

Mr. CANNON. The object of the amendment is to provide for the 
salary of the consul-general at Honolulu. There has been one there 
for several years, and the bill makes no appropriation for it; that is all. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of consuls at Canton, in China, and Amoy, in China, at $3,500 each, 

Mr. CANNON. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “in China,” in line 118, and insert the words “ Foo- 
chow,” “Hankow,” “ Tien-Tsin,” “ Chin-Kiang,” “ Ningpo ;” and after the 
word ‘‘ China,” in line 119, insert the words “ És, Peru," and strike out the 
word “ seven,” in line 119, and insert “twenty-eight.” 

Mr. CANNON. The object of the amendment is to maintain the sal- 
aries of the consuls named as they are now by law, and have been for 
thirty years. : 

I wish to say a single word about Callao. It is put down at $2,500 
in this bill. It is $3,500 under the present law, at which figure I pro- 
pose it shall be continued. It is an important consulate, and the con- 
sul who fills it, in view of his health, must live some distance back in 
the country. It is a yellow-fever post. A former member of this 
House, my predecessor, a brigadier-general in the Union Army, Joshua 
H. Moore, was appointed about eighteen months ago as consul to Cal- 
lao. He went down there, and while performing his duties was at- 
tacked by and died of yellow fever. 

The duties of this place are important, and you cannot get a proper 


American representative for less than $3,500 a year. That is all I de- 
sire to say. 
Somebody asks, is it a naval station. Oh, yes; it is a naval station. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Class IV: At $2,500 per annum : 
For salaries of consuls at Callao, Peru; eek ary, wet a re, Great 
reat Britain 


Britain; Tunstall, Great Britain; Birmingham, i jeld, Great 
Britain; Dundee, Great Britain; Leith, Great Britain; Nottingham, Great Brit- 


ain; Athens, Greece; Marseilles, France; Bordeaux, France; Lyons, France; 
Cienfu ta Spanish dominions; Smyrna, Turkish dominions; Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Bremen, Germany, and Dresden, Germany, at $2,500 each, $45,000. 

Mr. CANNON. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ Cienfu ™ insert the words “Santiago de Cuba,” and after 
Thomas, 


the word “Germany,” in line 141, insert the words “St. , Danish do- 
minions.” 

Mr. CANNON. The object of the amendment isto leave the salaries 
as they are. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CANNON. I move, in line 138, before the word ‘‘Athens,”’ to 
insert ‘‘ Victoria, British Columbia;’’ and in line 142, strike out 
“$45,000” and insert ‘*$47,500.”’ 

Mr. RANDALL. That will be a saving to the Government. 

Mr. BURNES. I agree to that amendment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Class V.—At $2,000 per annum 


For salaries of consuls at Dublin, Great Britain; Leeds, Great Britain; To- 
ronto, Great Britain ; Saint John, Great Britain (New Brunswick); Kingston, 


Great Britain (Jamaica); Nassau, Great Britain (New Providence); Cardiff, 
Great Britain uth A yann h Sydney, Great Britain (New South Wales); San- 
tiago de Cuba, ish dominions ; a la Grande, Spanish dominions ‘Cuba) ; 
San Juan, Spanish dominions (Porto ico); Rotterdam, Netherlands; Sonne- 

ny; en, Germany; Cologne, Ger- 


berg, Genoes; aunentafg, i 

many; Chemnitz, Germany ; Le palo Germany ; Crefeld, Germany ; 
tria-Hungary; Prague, Austria-Hungary; Palermo, Italy; Basle, Switzerland ; 
Zurich, Switzerland; Acapulco, Mexico; Matamoras, Mexico; Pernambuco, 
Brazil; Maracaibo, Venezuela; ‘Montevideo, Uru; y; La Paz, Bolivia; Saint 
Thomas, Danish dominions (West India Islands); and Cairo, Turkish domin- 
ions, at $2,000 each, $64,000. 


Mr. CANNON. I move the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “at,” in line 144, insert “Port Louis, Tangier, Tamatave, 
Odessa, Cork, Hamilton, Beirut.” 

Mr. CANNON. The object of the amendment is the sameas before. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire. I move at the end of line 146 to add 
Coaticook, Canada. 

I simply desire to say, Mr. Chairman, in support of this amendment 
that the town of Coaticook, Canada, is located near the boundary line 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, being only about ten miles distant, 
as I understand. It is quite a large town, a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance, where an extensive business embracing various 
kinds of trade is carried on, in which the people on both sides of the 
ine are more or lessinterested. A consulate has been established there 
or upward of twenty years, located on the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, over which the larger proportion of freight from Canada des- 
tined for New England comes into the United States. It is a place at 
which the custom-house for that section of the Dominion of Canada has 
long been established. For several years our consul at that point has 
been paid an annual salary of $2,000. There is no appropriation in this 
bill for the consul at Coaticook; therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have moved 
the amendment appropriating $2,000 therefor for the next fiscal year. 

My judgment, formed from a long acquaintance with that section of 
the province, is that a consulate is needed at Coaticook as much or more 
than at Sherbrooke. The International Railway, so called, I believe, 
forms a junction with the Grand Trunk Railway at Lennoxville, a 
town lying between Sherbrooke and Coaticook, and that region of coun- 
try known as the eastern townships of Canada is a section with which 
the people of Vermont and New Hampshire have an extensive commer- 
cial intercourse. In view of the amount of traffic over the Grand Trunk 
Railway passing through Coaticook, and the further fact that there is 
quite a large population east of Sherbrooke, which will be more con- 
yeniently accommodated in the transation of business at the Coaticook 
consulate, it will be unwise to abolish the office at Coaticook. It is 
true perhaps that the Sherbrooke and Coaticook offices might be con- 
solidated into one, but some officer of the United States, a consul or a 
consular or commercial agent, is required at Coaticook quite or nearly 
as much as at Sherbrooke. 

The district which centers at Coaticook was divided when the commer- 
cial agent was recently appointed at Sherbrook and the larger section 
assigned to him by the State Department; hence the revenues formerly 
accounted for from Coaticook, amounting to several thousand dollars 
yearly, have been very Jargely collected at the Sherbrook office, at 
which point the tis now paid by fees. It seems to me, sir, in view 
of the situation, this bill ought to contain the usual appropriation for 
the consulate at Coaticook. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, Will the gentleman from New Hampshire 
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be kind-enough to inform the House what is the distance from Sher- 
brook to Coaticook ? 

Mr. RAY, of New Hampshire. Between twenty-five and thirty 
miles, I think. I will state to the gentleman from Indiana that the im- 
portant town of Lennoxyille, where the International Railway of Canada 
connects with the Grand Trunk, is between Coaticook and Beieebroake: 
also Compton; and my own impression is the people of those places, 
and those dealing with them, having business to transact with the 
United States consul will be more coriveniently and better accommo- 
dated at Coaticook than elsewhere. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Will the 
me to ask him whether this bill inten 


tleman from Missouri allow 
to abolish the consulate at 


Coaticook ? 
Mr. BURNES. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CANNON. Itis not provided for in the bill. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, from the information 
which I have I think that there ought to be no consulate at Coati- 
cook. The business is better done and very properly done by the 
consular office at Sherbrooke. The amount done now at Coatjcook and 
during the last several years is insignificant. Sherbrooke is quite an 
important point. Its earnings have been largely in excess of the fees 
paid by the Government for conducting the consular business at that 
point. Sherbrooke isa profitable office. The other is largely unprofit- 
able. There is but a short distance between them, and the business 
would scarcely warrant the keeping up of two Offices. I am under the 
impression, from all the information I have received upon the subject, 
that no better can be done in this particular case than the consolidation 
of these two offices and allowing all to be done at theSherbrooke office. 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Chairman, I feel compelieg to say, in view of 
what has been stated by fair-minded, intelligent gentlemen on this side 
of the House—gentlemen like my friend fots Ts Indiana [Mr. BROWNE]— 
that had they examined the bill as carefully as I have examined it 
there would have been far less difference of opinion between us with 
reference to the recommendations which the committee have seen proper 
to make. In view of what the p ee from Indiana has already 
said, itis almost unn upon this amendment to show 
that this consulate at Coaticook yeon to be dropped. 

The earnings, Mr. Chairman, at that office are shown to be but little; 
the business is very small; while at Sherbrooke, where there is a feed 
consul, the business is more profitable and properly done. 

I ought to call attention to the fact, however, that our consul at Coati- 
cook is deserving perhaps of a better fate at the hands of my Republi- 
can friends in this House, because of all the gentlemen who have made 
speeches upon the tariff question I think his consular report is the most 
thorough, so far as length, breadth, and size is concerned, upon the 
tariff question that I have seen. He seems to have had ample time 
for the consideration of political questions and no other duties to perform. 
His reports came in with some degree of regularity, and his business 
seems to have been nothing, comparatively at least. But, finally, sir, 
I have to become again the champion of the Secretary of State, because 
pissy he did not do it at first, I presume that the venerable and dis- 
tinguished Secretary, when he saw that the committee was earnestly 
at work on this business and carefully at work upon it, reviewed his 
recommendations upon which the estimates were made in a subsequent 
pepas and he himself suggested the abolition of this consulate at Coati- 


With this action on the part of the and the advice of the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], I think it is un- 
necessary that more should be said. 

Mr. CANNON. I want tosay justa word. I did not move to insert 
“‘Coaticook,’’ the Chair will recollect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Ray] 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not believe it ought to be inserted, and the 
Secretary of State has substantially said so, and the consul himself has 
said so. My friend from Missouri seems to intimate the probabilities 
are that this consul and the Secretary heard he was coming with his 
shears, and therefore, like Crockett’scoon, they camedown. Perhaps that 
may betrue. But lam a member ofthe committee with the gentleman 
from Missouri. This report was made in Executive Document 121 on 
the 20th oflast March. And some time prior to that the consul at Coati- 
cook transmitted his communication. 

Now, the consul away up at Coaticook might have known my friend 
was after him. But I pledge my friend my word I did not know he 
was going for Coaticook until about a week ago, when he introduced 
the bill; and I doubt if even the Secretary of State was psychol 
enough to know my friend was going for Coaticook. But he did, and 
the Secretary of State, anticipating he would go for it, on the 20th of 
March said substantially it should be gone for, and so did the consul 
prior to that time. 

Mr. BURNES. I beg to add I was always imprudent and thought- 


less in s matters that might be prejudicial to myself. I did 
not know, but I might have known, the moment I su to my col- 
league from Illinois the attitude this gentleman maintained on the great 


question disposed of the other day that my friend would come to his 
defense. He comes now to the defense of Coaticook since he learns that 


this gentleman has been writing able articles on the subject of the pro- 
tective tariff. 

Mr. CANNON. I merely want to say further that possibly it ma may 
be true that my friend from Missouri has given voice now to his fi 
ing about the consulates of this country when he censures the consul 
at Coaticook. But when the consul at Coaticook and all these other 
consuls about the world perform the duty incumbent upon them under 
the law to report the facts as to the trade and commerce of the coun- 
tries where they represent this Government, and when those facts mil- 
itate the revenue notions of the gentleman from Kentucky or 
of the majority on that side, that is no good reason for dismissing a 
consul from office or abolishing the consulate. 

I did not know, and would not have intimated before, that my friend 
was thinking about the question from that standpoint. But possibly 
that may be an explanation of the animus of the gentlemen on the other 
side in going for these consuls; because forsooth the facts there re 
may militate against the revenue notions which many of the gentlemen 
entertain on that side, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee rose informally, and Mr. Hunt took the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had with amendments, in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested, a billof the House 
of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the celebration of the World’s In- 
dustrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 

quested: 

A bill (S. 862) for the relief of Uriel Crocker; and 
ne. bill (S. 1885) for the erection of a public building at Wilmington, 

1. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 


Class VI: At $1,500 per annum: 

Cork, Great Britain; Newcastle, Great Britain; Auckland, Great Britain; 
Cape Town os tain (Africa); Charlottetown, Great Britain (Prince Ed- 

ward ; Kingston Great Britain; Prescott, Great B Britain; Port Sarnia, 
Great ps n; Saint John, Great Britain aiaee 
Sera Barbados, Great Britain; Bermuda, reat Britain ; Fort Erie, 

reat Brita: Amherstburg, Great Britain ( ; Windsor, Great 
Britain (Canada W. ; Winni ien Britain ; Odessa, Russia; Tamata tave, 
Madagascar ; Beir, ‘urkish dom inions; Tampico, Mexico; E! Paso de 1 Norte, 
dominions: G eloupe, French dominions; 
, Spanish dominions; Verviers and Liege, 
unich, Germany ; Stuttgart, ecenn ss oe Mann- 

Genoa, 


heim, Germany la ile, Ge Germany; A: Amsterdam, Netherlands ; 

Italy; Naples, iat Milan, Italy; horn, Italy; Florence, Italy; Messina, 

Hay Py en enezuela; Puerto ello, Venezuela: Bahia, Brazil; Tara 
razil; Philippine Islands; San Do San Domingo; Gua: 

ramy Hep ant Seen Roomy peg Santiago. in ap terete E Guate. Fon 

osé, Costa San Salvador, Salvador; Asuncion, 


J 
Paraguay ; and oo; Mana Great I Britebs, wt $1,500 each, $73,000. 

I offer the amendment which I sont to fo the d desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 169, after the word “‘ Britain,” haak “ Clifton, Great Britain.” 

‘And in line 187 strike out “$78,000” ‘and insert “$79,500.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not sup the gentleman in ¢ of the 
bill will oppose that peenaa ii an sai 

Mr. RANDALL, The effect of this amendment is to transfer this 
consulate from class 7, at $1,000, to class 6, at $1,500. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir; it merely changes the class, 

Mr. BURNES. I find that Clifton was omitted from the list in class 
6 in consequence of a principle adopted by the committee, that where an 
officer had proved himself derelict or not prompt and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties some notice should be taken of it in a way he should 
remember. We were under an apprehension that this consul had not 
made his report. Upon further information it seems that the absence 
of his report arose th an error in the office of the Department at 
the time of the printing of the reports, and that this consul was not 
censurable as we sup I feel authorized, therefore, following the 
principle recognized in the matter, to accept the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RANDALL. The effect of the amendment is to add $1,500 to 
the total of this paragraph and to reduce the total of the next para- 


graph $1,000. 
Mr. HISCOCK. The total of Sie DAER pN will e878, 500. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HITT. Ioffer the ‘amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert in line 163, after the words "Great Britain," g ' the words “ Mahé, Sey- 
chelles, Malta, Great Britain, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
mply in its terms 


Mr. HITT. Thatamendment will make this bill co 
with the provisions of the present law. I have no er remark te 
make. 
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Mr. BURNES. I would suggest to my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt] that Copenhagen has already been provided for by authorizing 
the appointment of a minister resident and consul- there. Ipre- 
sume he does not want a consul there in addition to a consul-general. 

Mr. HITT. I do not agree with my friend in the policy of makin 
the minister resident there also a consul-general. I believe he shoul 
be wholly a diplomatic officer and that the consul should be a different 
individual. What I would prefer, and the amendment I offer is a move- 
ment in that direction, is to establish a consul there. 

Mr. BURNES. This is another instance in which I agree with the 
Secretary of State, and the gentleman from Illinois differs from the 
Secretary of State. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. Hirt, and it 
was not agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to amend the paragraph by inserting after 
the words ‘‘ Great Britain,” in line 171, that which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

After the words“ Great Britain,” inline 171, insert the following words: “ Bris- 
tol, Gibraltar, St. Helena, Port Stanley, Clifton, Pictou, Goderich, Southamp- 
ton, Ceylon, Antigua, Saint Stephen's, Great Britain, Nice, French dominions, 
Barcelona, Spanish dominions, Fayal, Funchal, Portuguese dominions, Jeru- 
salem, Turkish dominions, Mahé, Malta, Copenhagen.” 

The amendment was not to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

SCHEDULE C. 


Class VII: At $1,000 per annum: 

For salaries of consuls at Bristol, Great Britain; Gibraltar, Great Britain; St. 
Helena, Great Britain; Port Stanley, Great Britain (Fiji Islands); Clifton, Great 
Britain; Pictou,Great Britain (Nova Scotia); God , Great Britain (Canada 
West); Southampton, Great Britain; Ceylon, Great Britain; Anti; Great 
Britain; St. Stephen's, Great Britain ; Nice, French dominions; Barcelona, Span- 
ish dominions; Fayal, Portuguese dominions (Azores); Funchal, Portuguese do- 
minions; Jerusalem, Turkish dominions; Windsor, Great Britain (Nova Scotia); 
Bombay, Great Britain (India); Sierro Leone, Great Britain (Africa); Turk’s Isl- 
and, Great Britain; Nantes, nch dominions; Algiers, French dominions; 
Venice, Italy; Cape Haytien; Batavia, Netherlands; Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil; 
Ruatan and Truxillo, Honduras, to reside at Utila; Guaymas, Mexico; Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico; Piedras N Mexico; Zanzibar, Muscat; Santiago, Portu- 
guese dominions (Cape Verde Is none Tahiti, French dominions En ety Isl- 
ands, Pacific Ocean); Talcahuano, C! ili; and Ghent, Belgium, at $1,000 each, 
000. 


Mr. BURNES. In order to make this paragraph correspond with 


the amendment adopted in the preceding paragrap’, I move to strike 
out the words ‘‘ Clifton, Great Britain,” in line 192, and also to reduce 
the total named at the end of the paragraph from $35,000 to $34,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITT. I move to insert what I send to the Clerk’s desk, to come 
in after the paragraph just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For consular officers not citizens of the United States filling vacancies or re- 
placing officers absent by authority of the State Department, $10,000. 

Mr. HITT. That is an appropriation specially made each year and 
has for many years been made by Congress for the compensation of 
those persons, usually vice-consuls of the United States, whom consuls 
and other officers of the United States are compelled to employ, or 
whom the Department appoints to serve while consuls are absent, or 
temporarily to take the aan of those who have died. 

Under our law an ordinary consular officer cannot receive any pay 
without taking the oath of allegiance. That prohibits all foreigners 
from receiving any pay for services rendered as consuls. Unless this 
9 appropriation is made these vice-consuls who are necessarily em- 
ployed at many places throughout the world where there are no resi- 
dent Americans, and where the compensation isso low thatno American 
can be induced to go there, can not be paid. With this appropriation 
they can be paid; otherwise there will be no means to pay these officers 
for services they may render, 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. Hirt, and it was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Lask the gentleman from Missouri in charge of this 
bill [Mr..BuRNEs] to consent that the phs included between 
lines 223 and 254 may be read together, so that I can offer as a substi- 
tute for them the provision contained in the appropriation bill for the 
current year. i 

Mr. BURNES. I haveno objection to that. 

The Clerk accordingly read as follows: 


For payment of salaries to clerks at consulates-general, when actually em- 
ployed, the following sums are severally appropriated : 

For clerks to consulates-general at London, Paris, and Havana, at $2,000 each ; 
at Honolulu, Shanghai. and Calcutta, at $1,000 each; at Rio de Janeiro and Ber- 
lin, at $1,200 each; at Panama, Kanagawa, and Montreal, at $800 each ; at Vienna 
and Frankfort, at $600 each ; in all, $15,000, 

For payment of salaries to clerks at consulates, when actually employed, the 
following sums are severally a pees s 

For clerks to consulates at Liverpool, $1,500; Hong-Kong, $1,000; Chemnitz 
and Manchester, at $500 each; Prague, Bradford, and Glasgow, at $700 each; 
Belfast, Lyons, Palermo, Tunstall, and Nottingham, at $600 each ; Bordeaux, Cre- 
feld, Sonneberg, Barmen, Birmingham, Dundee, Hamburg, and Leipsic, at 
each; Aari Bremen, Colon, Havre, Nuremberg, Sheffield, and Zurich, at 
each; in all, $16,000. 


For salaries to clerks, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, at consulates 
or consulates-general not hereinbefore named or provided for in respectto cler- 
assistants, $6,000; , That no ter portion of said sum than $400 
shall be allowed or paid to a clerk or clerks at any one consulate or consulate- 


general: Provided further, That the total sum expended forthe fiscal year shall 
not exceed the amount herein appropriated. te Á 


Mr. CANNON. I offer as a substitute for the paragraphs just read 
that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. . 
The Clerk read as follows : 


For allowance for clerks at consulates, $66,500, as follows : 

For the consul at Liverpool, a sum not exceeding the rate of $2,500 for any 
one year; and for the meral at London, Paris, Havana, Shanghai, and 
Rio de Janeiro, each a sum not exceeding the rate of $2,000 for any one year; 
for the consuls-general at Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, and Kanagawa, and forthe 
consuls at Hamburg, Bremen, chester, Lyons, Hong-Kong, Havre, Crefeld, 
and Chemnitz, each a sum not exceeding the rate of $1,500 for any one year; for 
the consul-general at Montreal, and the consuls at Bradford and Birmingham, 
each a sum not exceeding the rate of $1,200 for any one year; for the consuls- 
general at Calcutta, Port au Prince, Hayti,and Melbourne, and for the consuls 
at Leipsic, Sheffield, Sonneberg, Dresden, Marseilles, Nuremberg, Tunstall, Ant- 
werp, Bordeaux, Colon (Aspinwall), Glasgow, and Singapore, each a sum not 
exceeding the rate of $1,000 for any one year; for the consuls at Belfast, Bar- 
men, Leith, Dundee, Matamoras, and for consul-general at Halifax, each a sum 
not exceeding the rate of $800 for any one year; for the consul-general at Mexico 
and for the consuls at Beirut, Naples, Genoa, Stuttgart, Florence, Mannheim 
Prague, Zurich, Panama, and Demarara, each a sum not exceeding the rate of 
$600 for any one year. 

Foran additional allowance for clerks at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, at consulates not herein provided for in re- 
spect to clerk-hire, no greater portion of this sum than $400 to be allowed toany 
one consulate in any one fiscal year, $6,000: ; That the total sum ex- 
pended in any one year shall not exceed the amount herein appropriated. 


Mr. CANNON. Idesire to say but a word or two. The Committee 
of the Whole will notice that by this bill the salaries of consuls are 
reduced all along the line. The bill also proposes to appropriate only 
$37,000 for clerk-hire at consulates, whereas the bill of last year appro- 
priates $66,500, or a sum $29,500 more than is proposed to be appro- 
priated by this bill for that purpose. In other words, we propose to 
burn the candle at both ends, or to cut off the head and cut off the 
feet, to cut both ways; to decrease the salaries of consuls and also to 
decrease the clerk-hire at the different consulates. 

Now I do not know what this Committee of the Whole may do, 
though I have a strong suspicion as to what they will do. I do not 
believe they ought to make this proposed reduction in the appropria- 
tion for clerk-hire; I feel confident that they ought not to. 

I undertake to say on my own responsibility—and I feel warranted 
in saying it—that as to this appropriation bill the other side of the 
House intends to pass it upon the expectation that the Senate will cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. RANDALL. As one member on this side I want to correct the 
gentleman on that point. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, sir, it has happened before in this House and 
in this Committee of the Whole during this session—and I can show it 
by the Reconp—that when it has been proposed to concur in Senate 
amendments to appropriation bills gentlemen have said publicly and 
sibs “No, do not do that; non-concur and give us something to 
trade off.” I am warranted in saying that these bills are largely made 
up from that standpoint. Now, that may be a good way to legislate; 
but I do not think it is. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish only to say that the effect of this amend- 
ment would be to increase the amount of the appropriation nearly 


Mr. BURNES. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was 
singularly mistaken with regard to the amount allowed for clerk-hire. 


-It is about $14,000 more than the gentleman is aware of. 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CANNON, it was 
not agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Imove to amend by inserting after 
the word ‘‘Sheffield,’’ in line 244, the word ‘“‘Genoa,” and after the 
word ‘‘thousand,”’ in line 245, the words “‘ four hundred.”’ 

The object of this amendment is to maintain a clerk to the consul 
at Genoa at the rate of $400 per annum. 

The Secretary of State in his report recommends that the consul at 
Genoa shall have his salary increased from $1,500 to $2,000. This 
recommendation was unsolicited by the consul or any friend of his, hav- 
ing been suggested solely by a knowledge of the duties of that office. 
But I made no motion to increase the salary of this consul when we 
were upon that paragraph. The Secretary of State recommends that 
this officer be allowed $600 per annum for a clerk, the same allowance 
now made, and which has been paid for several years. In preparing 
this bill the committee have overlooked or di ed the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State with regard to an increase of this consul’s 
salary, and have made no provision whatever for a clerkship, leaving 
this consul simply his salary of $1,500. Yesterday I telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State to ascertain whether the business transacted by 
the consul at Genoa corresponded this year with that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1883, when the fees were $1,669. I received in response 
the following dispatch: 

The returns from Genoa so far received show an increase of exports to the 
United States of nearly 100 per cent. over those of 1883. 
FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Secretary of Slate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I urge upon the committee that this amend- 

ment of mine be adopted. I have notasked $600, only $400. This con- 
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sul, whom I personally know, went over there with several members of 
his family. Heis an economical man, as I can testify, for I know that 
during four years, from 1861 to 1865, he lived on $13 a month. Since 
representing this Governmentat Genoa he has been obliged to draw upon 
his home resources in order to patch out his official allowance. He is 
required to give much attention to visitors as well as to the dis- 
charge of his official duties. I therefore appeal to the courtesy of the 
Committee on Appropriations and to gentlemeri on both sides to assent 
to this amendment. 

Mr. BURNES. Itis almost impossible for any one to determine as 
to the necessity for a clerkship at any particular consulate, unless upon 
some special information. Therefore, wherever we have had informa- 
tion of the character now given by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON] we have allowed a clerk. As the gentleman from lowa 
bears testimony from his personal knowledge that this consul needs a 
clerk, I am, so far as I am concerned, perfectly willing to assent to the 
amendment, particularly as I understand this consul was a brave sol- 
dier for four years. 

The amendment of Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa, was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of consular clerks who may be appointed by the President 
in pursuance of sections 1704. and 1705 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, $14,000. 

Mr. HITT. I move, in line 259, to strike out the words ‘‘ who may 
be,” as those words creaté ambiguity and may lead to confusion on the 
part of the accounting officer. I hope the gentleman from Missouri 
will consent to that amendment being adopted. 

Mr. BURNES. The amendment is a proper one, and I am willing 
it shall be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of three ee of the Chinese language, to be assigned to 
such consulates as the President may direct from time to time, each one to re- 
ceive $1,500, and no more, $4,500: Provided, That no person otherwise receiving 
a salary, in any capacity whatever, from the Uni States shall be entitled to 
any part of the above sum, 

on or salary of interpreter to the legation and consulate-general at Bangkok, 


Mr. CANNON. I move to strike out what has been read by the 
Clerk and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of the interpreters to the following consulates : at Shanghai, Tien- 
Tsin, Foochow, and Kanagawa, at $2,000 each, $8,000. 
at Hankow, Amoy, Canton, 


For salaries of the interpreters to the co: 
and Hong-Kong, at $750 each, $3,000. 
a salaries of the interpreters to other consulates in China, Japan, and Siam, 
For interpreters, guards, and other ex at the consulates at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Cairo, Jerusalem, and Beirut, in the Turkish dominions, $3,000. 

Mr. CANNON. The present amount of salaries of interpreters to con- 
sulates carried by this bill is $5,000. The amount provided in the law 
this year, being the same amount provided for former years, is $19,000. 
This bill then shows a decrease of $14,000. From all the information I 
can get, if we are to utilize our consuls in Oriental countries it is neces- 
sary to have interpreters, as proposed under my amendment, which, as I 
have said, is the same as existing law. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of six marshals of consular courts, at $1,000 each, as follows: One 
for all such courts in Japan, one for all such courts in the Turkish dominions, 
and four for all such courts in China, including Hong-Kong, $6,000. 

Mr. HITT. I move tostrike out the words ‘‘including Hong-Kong.” 
I ask my friend from Missouri to accept it. Hong-Kong is not a Chi- 
nese city but an English city, and there is no consular court there to 
which to send a marshal. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam surprised my friend from Ilinois should make 
such a statement here, that Hong-Kong is an English city. True, we 


1884. : 


are so informed. When we come to speak of pea political divisions 
the people of the United States are nearly all of them of the belief that 


Hong-Kong is in China. I can not prove it is not, but this bill says it 
is not, that it isin Great Britain. Fraughter. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman’s wit is not as admirable as the skill 
with which he has managed the opposition to this bill. As to the geog- 
raphy of Hong-Kong, though geographically in China, it is neverthe- 
less an English city, and under the dominion of Great Britain. I had 
supposed the gentleman would not feel that we were giving him any 
information when we included Hong-Kong as a part of Enina geograph- 
ically. re 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the expense of providing all such stationery, blanks, record, and other 

ks, seals, presses, i maed, and signs as the President may think necessary for 

the ay tries consulates and commercial agencies in the transaction of their busi- 
ness, $34,000, 

For the payment of the actual expenses of office-rent for such consulates-gen- 
eral, consulates, and commercial agencies as the President shall deem entitled 
thereto, under section 1706 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, $50,000 : 

, That such office-rent shall in no case exceed 20 per cent. of the sa! 
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Mr. CANNON. I move tostrike out what has been read by the Clerk, 
and in lieu thereof to insert the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

For sasiye. TS expenses of United States consulates, such as stationery, book- 
cases, arms of the United States, seals, presses, and flags, rent, freight, postage, 
and other necessary miscellaneous matters, $110,000. 

Mr. CANNON. We have come toa point in this bill where I be- 
lieve as one member of the committee at least it is of absolute neces- 
sity and importance there should besome amendment. The provision 
in the bill is peculiar. It proposes to create a contingent fund which 
can be used only for the purpose intended, whereas the amendment I 
have offered creates a contingent fund covering all contingencies within 
the discretion of the Secretary of State. It is the same provision which 
has stood in the law for twenty-five years. 

Let us see the effect of the change the gentleman proposes to make, 
and I hope I may have the attention of the committee for a moment. 
Under the bill as it is you could not pay for any postage. Last year 
the postage of consuls in correspondence with the State Department 
amounted to $26,445. 

You can not, under the proposed appropriation, pay any thing for 
telegrams from these officers to the Secretary of State. Last year there 
was expended for this purpose $2,224. You make no appropriation or 
provision for office furniture and such necessary expenses. Last year 
this item amounted to $6,500. You can not pay any thing for carrying 
out the provision of the Revised Statutes, which requires that statistics 
shall be gathered by our consuls and reported to the Government. The 
importance of these consular reports is being fully recognized. Last 
year this service cost $6,197. Under this bill you can not pay freight 
upon supplies, either foreign or domestic, back and forth from the 
Secretary of State’s office, which last year cost in round numbers 
$4,000. You can not, under this proposed appropriation, pay one cent 
for certifying or ascertaining the values of invoices of merchandise that 
are imported into this country, when it is the duty, under the law, for 
the consuls to certify invoices, to see that no undervaluation takes 
place. It is their duty to certify invoices of goods that are imported 
here which yield revenue to the Government running up in the hun- 
dreds of millions. You do not give them the power to perform the 
duty that is required of them to ascertain the value of these invoices. 
You do not give them a contingent fund by which they can call in the 
services of an expert if they find it n before certifying. There 
are several other items of the same kind to which I might call atten- 
tion. 

Now, I say if that is the sense of this committee and of this House, to 
so cripple this service as to render it inoperative and of no effect or value 
to the country, and make it possible to plunder the Government and 
the public revenues; if it is the sense of the committee to make it im- 
possible for these officials to communicate with the Secretary of State, 
and you give them nothing for postage or telegrams upon official busi- 
ness—I say if you propose to do such things Iwant you to doit after you 
have given the subject careful attention. I want you to do it deliber- 
ately; and Issk my friend from Missouri, understanding that and know- 
ing these facts as I have stated them to be, and as I am satisfied they 
are, I ask him in the interest of good government, in the interest of 
economy and the public service, to allow this amendment to prevail, so 
that these objects may be provided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and the Chair decided that by the sound 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. I call for a division. We had just as well have 
tellers at once. A 

Mr. BURNES. Before answering that call, if I can have unanimous 
consent for a few moments, I think I understand the motive of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and possibly I may be able to give him that sat- 
isfaction he desires. I do not mean anything hostile in thatof course. 
[Laughter. } 

In the preparation of this item of the bill the committee has fol- 
lowed the law and appropriated for the different items authorized by 
the statute. But the committee has not made an appropriation for 
many other items that have grown up in this service by the practice of 
the Department. This House hasnow to pass upon the question whether 
it will recognize in future appropriations the items of expenditures 
that the Department now i 

The gentleman from Illinois desires that you shall pass upon this 
question. I think the better plan would be, as I have suggested to him, 
to submit the direct question to the House whether you will, after ap- 
propriating for all of the items named in the statute, then agree to 
extend that appropriation still further by incorporating an item for the 
postage. The postage has not been allowed for reasons that I gave on 
yesterday. It has been allowed to unsalaried consuls, but is not al- 
lowed, as far as I can see, to consuls, consuls-general, and ministers. 
Now, I find the law in thatcondition. What, then, are we todo? I 
ask, if you wish to appropriate for postage, to let us do it plainly and 
frankly, and not under a misuse of la and under an interpola- 
tion of the statute law of the country. Let us doit fairly. I do not 


Provided, lary A 
of the consulate-general, consulate, or commercial agency for which itis rented, ! care whether you appropriate a few dollars more or less. I am not 
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seeking any glory so far as reducing appropriations is concerned in this 
bill. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman please state what 
items of expense not authorized by law have in fact grown up under 
tho carne of the Department to which he objects. 

r. BURNES. I suppose I may say that there are twenty-fiye re- 
ported to me by the Secretary of State. For instance, boat-hire in the 
Orient, advertising, messengers to consulates, publishing hich 
miscellaneous, Chinese waiters, moving consulates, newspapers an 
prices-current, domestic and foreign freights, and various other items 
of that character. Now, I say, and that is all I have to say, that this 
bill covers every item embraced in or authorized by the statute. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say to the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
CANNON], who in the last Congress was my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that we ought not to find too much fault with 
the other side of the House for its action. We are responsible for it. 
We reduced the appropriations down to as low a point as it was per- 
missible to reduce them to and yet support the Government. But it 
is absolutely necessary that this Congress should reduce them below 
that point for the purpose of making political capital. 

Mr. REED. That is true. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We had no business to make appropriations and 
give to the Government just what it ought to have. 

Mr. RANDALL. We can discuss the subject to which the gentle- 
man is alluding when we come to have before us the deficiency bill 
which has been necessitated by the action of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the last Congress. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire tosay to the gaseman from Pennsylvania 
that I am willing to compare deficiency bills with him, taking the one 
we were compelled to pass at the commencement of the Forty-seventh 
‘Congress. There has been a great deal said about our making meager 

“appropriations, and especially on the Post-Office bill. When we made 
our appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department a law 
was subsequently passed that increased the amount necessary. I have 
heard a great deal of talk on that subject. But here is a bill which 
reduces the appropriation in the Forty-sixth Congress about $250,000 
or $300,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. We have given it farther examination. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says they have 
given it further examination. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
presided over the Committee on Appropriations, and that committee in 
the Forty-sixth Congress, after having had his example before it and 
inspired by his spirit of economy, fixed the appropriations at the lowest 
possible amount. And this bill goes $230,000 or $240,000 below that. 
And as I have said, we are to blame for it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Permit me to say that in my experience during a 
series of years I have never known a consular and diplomatic bill that 
was so thoroughly studied out by any gentleman in charge of it as this 
has been by the gentleman in charge of this bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It has been studied out in just this way: The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has gone back to the old statutes that were 
passed years ago lating this service, and has attempted to make the 
appropriations in this bill correspond to those of previous years and to 
those of old acts, without making any sort of allowance for the growth 
of our country and for the growth of our commerce. They have at- 
tempted to reduce the amount to be expended for this branch of the 
Government down to the point necessary before the war. That has 
been the theory, and the gentleman from Missouri has been extremely 
industrious. I commend him for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired, 

Mr. CANNON was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. Hiscock. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Missouri has been extremely 
industrious, and yet I am frank to say, looking that distinguished gen- 
‘tleman squarely in the face, he is the last man on the Democratic side 
I would have thought capable of perpetrating such a bill. There are 
men on that side I would have expected it from. But I must say in 
all frankness I did not believe he could do it. And again I say to my 
friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], if the Government 
is starved for the next fiscal year I do not suppose any two men are 
more responsible for it than he and I, because we did not give more than 
was required to enable our Democratic friends to show to the country 
that they had reported an appropriation bill which reduces the amount 
-that had been given in the preceding year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
insist on his request for tellers? . 

Mr. CANNON. Ido. I should be glad, however, if the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs] will offer an amendment to my amend- 
ment or suggest one that will appropriate specifically for postage, tele- 

ms, and such other necessary matters as are not appropriated for in 
his bill. They are covered by my general amendment; but if the gen- 


tleman wants to make it specific I will co-operate with him to that end. 


Mr. BURNES. I regret exceedingly I have been unable to give sat- 
isfaction to the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
cock], and I regret now and feel compelled to say that I regret I can 
not yield to the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. CAN- 
XON], since every item of expense authorized by the statute law of 
this country has been justly, fairly, and fully appropriated for in and 
by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] will take their places 
as tellers. 

Mr. CANNON. In fairness to myself and to the gentleman from 
Missouri, I desire to say, touching that point he has just referred to, 
if you go back to the statute law of 1856, and nowhere else—if you 
include nothing since that time—the gentleman is correct. Butif you 
go to every appropriation bill that has been passed since 1856, up to 
and including the bill for the present year, he is incorrect. For the 
general contingent expenses covered by my amendment have been pro- 
vided for year by year. And upon that point I apprehend the gentle- 
man is not justified nor is his party in seeking to go back after they 
have given us an example for long years when they were in power in 
making the appropriation as I propose to make it. I apprehend they 
are estopped from so doing. If the facts do not estop them, their own 
action here for the six years they had power in this House does estop 
them. And I take it to be the part of statesmanship and wise legisla- 
tion to recognize that there is an ocean cable, and to recognize the 
progress of science and of invention, and to adapt ourselves as we have 
been adapting ourselves in these appropriation bills, to the changed 
condition of affairs for a quarter of a century. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairin requesting the tellers to take their 
places thought there had been a vote in favor of tellers. It appears no 
such vote was had. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask for another division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 63. 

Mr. CANNON. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will ap- 
point tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, 
and the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. BURNES. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 37, noes 64. 

Mr. CANNON (one of the tellers). No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the Chair will under the nile direct the roll to be called. 

Mr. BURNES. Iam not willing to be a party to any dilatory pro- 
ceedings, and believing that we can best dispatch business by rising, I 
move that the committee now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before putting that motion the Chair wishes to 
state in regard to his ruling upon the point of order first made by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], this evening, that he is in doubt 
whether it is correct. He had no time for examination, and does not 
propose to make any decision or other suggestion at this time, except 
simply to state that he has a doubt about the correctness of the ruling. 

The motion of Mr. BURNES was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr, HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6770) making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

JOHN CHUGRIM. 

The SPEAKER laid before the Honse a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting additional evidence in the claim of John 
Chugrim, of Lincoln County, New Mexico; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

VISITORS TO WEST POINT. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment, as Visitors to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, of Mr. W. S. ROSECRANS of California, 
Mr. Lewis BEACH of New York, and Mr. T. J. HENDERSON of Illi- 
nois. 

VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. 

The SPEAKER also announced the appointment, as Visitors to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, of Mr. S. S. Cox of New York, Mr. JOHN 
H. EvINs of South Carolina, and Mr. NATHAN GorF of West Virginia. 

COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. HANCOCK. Task unanimous consent totake from the Speaker’s 
table the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 6856) to provide for the 
celebration of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
for the purpose of moving to concur in the Senate amendments. They 
are comparatively immaterial, changes of forms of expression, and I 
understand are acceptable to the Representatives from Louisiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the amendments be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 

The amendments were read. 
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The bill, with the amendments of the Senate, was as follows: 


Vhereas by the act of Co: 
a world's industrial and n centennial exposition in the year 1884,’’ ap- 
proved February 10,1883, in the city of New Orleans, under the joint auspices of 
the United States, the National Cotton Planters’ Association of America, and 
the said city of New Orleans, a world’s industrial and cotton centennial expo- 
sition is to be held, universal in character, comprehending all arts, manufact- 
ures, and products of the soil and mine; and 

Whereas by said act Congress declares that such exposition should be national 
and international in its character; and 

Whereas under said act a board of management has been duly constituted 
and incorporated under the laws of the State of Louisiana, the members of 
which have been 5, egrnpre by the President of the United States, upon recom- 
mendations made in the manner set forth in said act, and therefore are a dul 
P kegs and commissioned United States board of management, clothed wii 

ull and adequate powers to perform any and all acts essential to the proper and 
n management of the affairs of the said World's Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition in the manner and form prescribed by said act, and duly 
authorized by the sanction of the Government of the United States to raise the 
om ere ERSA to carry into effect the provisions of said act of February 10, 
1883; an 

Whereas the President of the United States, in compliance with the terms and 
requirements of said act, has extended, in the name of the United , a re- 
spectful and cordial invitation to the governments of other nations to be repre- 
sented and take part in the said international exposition ; and 4 

[Whereas many of the governments so invited have accepted such invitations, 
and are making preparations to embrace the courtesy so extended to them, 
Leys, Rarer g tim proper vegas orana for the coming ceremonies on the part 
of the United States a matter o! or and good faith; and] 

Whereas the preparations designed by the World's Industrial and Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and in yor executed by the board of management, are in 
accordance with the spirit of the act of Congress relating thereto, and are on a 
scale creditable to the Government and the people of the United States; and 

Whereas all of the inducements which were involved and embodied in the 
request that Congress should t the necessary aid to secure the success of the 
Centennial Exposition of Philadelphia are re-enforced by the progress and de- 
velopment of many States and Territories that were unable to ayail of the be- 
neficent policy inaugurated by the Government at Philadelphia, but are now 
-desirous of an equal opportunity to display their agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial resources to the world; and 

Whereas the stockholders of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition have furnished to aid in the completion of the said entérprise 
$500,000, and have determined to increase the same to $1,000,000 by a vote of a 
majority of said stockholders, and are now engaged in obtaining thesame, and 
the said city of New Orleans has, in its corporate capacity, contributed the sum 
of $100,000 to secure the success of this national and international undertaking, 
„and it is but just and equable that the Government whose people are to be un 
versally affected and benefited by the said contributions and donations of these 
said citizens should lend its aid and credit to the said enterprise in a specific 
form calculated to enhance its dignity and capacity to accomplish the objectsin 
view, to wit, the development and prosperity of the United States, and also be- 
cause the results of the centennial celebration of 1876 have illustrated the wis- 
-dom of such national action :] Therefore, 

Be itenacted, &e., That the sum $1,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the public Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a 
loan tothe World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, to be used and 
employed by the board of management thereof to augment and enhance the 
success of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition in such 
manner as said board of management may determine, and in accordance with the 

i this act : Provided, That the said sum shall be paid by the [Treasurer 
etary of the Treasury of the United States on the drafts of the president an 
[treasurer] secretary of the board of management of the World's Índnstrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, order of said board, one-third of the 
amount immediately after the B goose ys of this act, upon being satisfied that 
$500,000 has been contributed and paid in to the said board for the ord sere of the 
exposition by the contributors to and shareholders of the World's Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition,and the remainder in four monthly payments 
thereafter, upon being satisfied that each of the prior payments has been faithfully 
applied as required by this act, and for pg ent ny} he shall have free access to the ac- 
counts and all transactions of said board : Surther,That no greater amount 
shall be expended or Liability or indebtedness of any kind incurred upon buildings, 
grounds, and preparations than the aggregate sum that may be [secured by sub- 
scription] en in by the subscribers to the capital stock and by donations and the 
amount of the loan provided herein: And provided further, That in the distribu- 
tion of the amounts that may remain in the treasury of the board of 
ment after the parmense the current expenses of administration the amount 
of the SPPP ation hereinbefore made shall be paid in full into the Treasury 
-of the United States before any dividend or percen of profitsor assets shall 
be paid to the holders of said stock or contributors: Provided further, That the 
Government of the United States shall not, under any circumstances, be liable 
forany debt or obligation (for) created orincurred by the World's Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, or its board of management, or for any sum what- 
ever in addition to the [foregoing] rion nad E may be apres by this 
act; and that adequate space, to be determi Peere of the United 
for such exhibits as the Government of the United States may see proper to 
make at said exposition shall be furnished free of all charge by saidboard: Pro- 
vided further, That no sum shall be paid to the [treasurer of the said exposition 
until after he and the president of the same] said board of management of said 
exposition until after the president, secretary, and a majority of the members of said 
board shall have executed a bond, with good and solvent security, to be a 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the sum of $300,000, to sufficiently 
secure the safe-keeping and the faithful disbursement of the sum hereby appro- 
priated, and for the faithful observance of this act with regard to the limita- 
tion of expenditures and liabilities as fixed herein, and for the repayment to the 
Government of the United States of the surplus of proceeds of said ex ition 
remaining after payment of the current expenses of administration, said repay- 
ment in no case to exceed the loan herein appropriated and provided for; And 
provided further, That the receipts of the loan herein made or any part thereof by 
said board of management shall be a full a ce of all the trusts, conditions, 
provisions,and obligations of this act by the said board of management and by the 
corporation created under thelawa of the State of Louisiana, and designated as ** The 
World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition.” 


Amend the title so as to read: 
An act to make a loan to aid in the celebration of the World's Industrial and 
‘Cotton Centennial Exposition. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the amendments of the Senate just read ? 
„Mr. HOLMAN. In view of the former action of the House upon this 
‘bill, passing it by a very decisive majority, and in view of the fact that 
these amendments seem to furnish additional guarantees, if any can be 


furnished in this case, I do not feel myself called upon to interpose any 
objection. 

Mr. HUNT. The bill is satisfactory in its present shape. 

There being no objection, the Senate amendments were taken up and 
con in. 

Mr. HANCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES FOR WAR ADVANCES. 

Mr. STORM. I ask unanimous consent to offer for immediate con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, unless there is tobe some 
equality of recognition between the two sides, I think we had better 
adjourn. I therefore move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution sent to the desk 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm]. t 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That House bill No. the same being a bill to provide for reim- 
bursing certain States for sums gg them d for interest on certain advances 
made to the Government of the United during the late war, be made a 
mpenn) order for Saturday, the l4th day of June, 18%, and from day to day until 

isposed of, not to interfere with prior orders or with i ata aca bills, reve- 
nue bills, or bills reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution ? 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. I object. 
See HATCH, of Missouri, and Mr. WELLER moved that the House 

journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and pa were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

vee Mr BLAND: Petition of Post No. 135, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Missouri, relative to pensions, &c.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLE: Petition of George D. Bayard Post, Grand Army 
of the oe presse for the passage of the pension laws recommended by 
the Grand Army of the Republic—to the same committee. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of 152 citizens of Rush County, 
Indiana, asking an ay cairns of $400,000 to aid in maintaining 
Indian schools—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GEORGE: Memorial of Sedgwick Post No. 10, Grand Army of 
the Republic, relative to pensions—to the Select Committee on the Pay- 
ment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. KASSON: Petition of D. J. Arnold and others, citizens of 
Towa, against limiting the power of Congress by constitutional amend- 
ment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Resolutions of Star Lodge No. 38, A. A. I. and 
S. W. U. S., Ohio, against the importation of old rails and scrap-iron— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: Resolutions of A. M. Howard Post, No. 72, Grand 
Army of the Republic, relative to pensions—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYMOND: Petition of citizens of Dakota, favoring the gen- 
eral bankruptcy bill recommended by the bankruptcy convention—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STORM: Papers relating to the claim of John Hogan—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ` 
FRIDAY, May 16, 1884. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Joun 8. Linpsay, D. D 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. MANZANARES, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for three days, on account of important business. 


BRIDGE AT TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Mr. STEVENS. TIask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
House Calendar for présent consideration the bill (H. R. 6761) respect- 
ing a bridge at Tonawanda, in the State of New York. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it , &c., That any bridge erected in pursuance of chapter 279 of the 


enacted, p 
laws of the State of New York of the year 1883, entitled “An act to incorporate 


the Tonawanda Island Bridge Company, for the purpose of constructing and 
operating a bri 


from Tonawanda Island to North Tonawanda,” is hereby 


declared to be a lawful structure: Provided, That the height of the | chord 
of the draw of said be not less than twenty-three feet above bieh water? 
Provided also, That bridge shall not be built or commenced until the plan 
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pe gece econ the bridge have been submitted to the Secretary of War and by 
appro’ . 

Sec. 2. That the right of Congress to alter, amend, or re this act is hereb: 
expressly omni ae z 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to amend by striking out in lines 9 and 10 
the words ‘‘ Provided, That the height of the lower chord of the draw 
of.said bridge be not less than twenty-three feet above high water,” 
and also by striking out in line 11 the word “‘also.’? Thisamendment 
is approved by the Committee on Commerce and by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
a and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FORWARDING OF MAIL MATTER. 


Mr. WAKEFIELD, by unanimous consent, reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads with a favorable recommenda- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6578) to amend section 3940 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to the forwarding of mail matter; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask unanimous consent that Saturday, June 7, 
be set apart for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. RICE. I object. 

Mr. CASSIDY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] 
will allow me to state that our committee has already a day assigned 
in the House for its business. We can have it at any time by antag- 
onizing other orders. But we wish a specific day fixed. Thereisa 
bewildering amount of figures involved in some uf our measures. 

Mr. RICE. There have been objections to assigning days for other 
committees, 

Mr. CASSIDY. We already have a day assigned. 

Mr. THOMPSON. We haveaspecial and continuing order, made in 
February last; but on account of the character of the business which 
we desire to have transacted, involving many statistics, we desire to have 
a specific day assigned, so that we may p: ourselves to explain the 
measures to the House more intelligently and satisfactorily than we 
might do if we have not a special day assigned. The order we now ask 
will not interfere with revenue or appropriation bills or with any 
other special order. We expect to take up in the House the bill amend- 
atory of the Thurman act relating to Pacific railroads. 

Mr. RICE. I must object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WISCONSIN RIVER, ETC. 


Mr. PRICE. Iask unanimous consent to have taken from the House 
Calendar and put upon its passage the bill (H. R. 6539) to authorize 
the construction of bridges across the Wisconsin, Chippewa, and Saint 
Croix Rivers, in the State of Wisconsin. The bill provides simply for 
building some railroad bridges. Every interest on the streams is sat- 
isfied with the measure; the railroads are satisfied, the War Depart- 
ment is satisfied. The bridges are to be constructed entirely under 
the direction of the War Department. It is a matter about which I 
think there can be no debate and. if it is properly understood, no objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6539) to authorize the construction of bridges across the Wisconsin, 
Chippewa, and Saint Croix Rivers, in the State of Wisconsin. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Winona, Alma and Northern Railway Com- 
y, a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, and hav- 
ng authority to build its line of railroad from a point in the State of Illinois, 
through the State of Wisconsin, to a point in the State of Minnesota, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct and maintain, for the purpose of making a more 
— connection of its said line, the following railroad bridges, to be used by 
it, its successors or oe for railway purposes, over the rivers and at the locali- 
ties named following, that is to say: Across the Wisconsin River, near the city 
of Prairie du Chien, Wis., at the most suitable and convenient point, within five 
miles of the confluence of the Wisconsin with the oyrar at ea iver; across the 
Chippewa River, within five miles of its confluence with the Mississippi River; 
and across the Saint Croix River or Lake, at the most suitable and convenient 
int between the mouth of the Saint Croix River and the town of Hudson, 
int Croix County. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under this act shall be constructed and built with- 
out material interference with the security and convenience of navigation of 
said rivers, or either of them, beyond what is necessary to carry into effect the 
rights and privileges hereby granted; and in order to secure a compliance with 
these conditions the corporation, previous to commencing the construction of 
the bri or of the accessory works in the booms, dikes, or piers designed to 
secure practical channel way for navigation and confine the flow of the 
water to a permanent channel, and forthe guiding of steamboats and rafts safely 
through the draw-spans at said point, shall submit to the Secretary of War a 
pian of the bridge and of such accessory works, together with a detailed map of 
the river at the proposed site of the bri: and for a distance of a mile above and 
below the site, together with all other information touching said bridge and 
river and accessory works as may be deemed requisite by the of War 
to determine whether the said bridge, when built, will conform to the prescribed 
conditions of this act; that, as nearly as practicable, the said bridge shall be at 
right angles toand the piers parallel with the current of said river; and if it be 


found hereafter that the said bridge or accessory works materially interfere with 
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the security and convenience of navigadon of said river beyond what is neces- 
sary to carry into effect the rights and privileges hereby granted, by reason of" 
any defect or failure in the accessory works aforesaid to accomplish the purpose 
for which they are designed, it 1 be the duty of the Peon yes" of War to re- 
uire the necessary changes to be made therein in the interest of navigation at 

e expense of the owners: Provided, That astoany bridge builtunder this act, 
if the said bridge shall be made with unbroken and continuous spans, it shall 
not be of less elevation in any case than fifty feet above extreme high-water 
mark, as understood at the point of location, to the bottom chord of the bridge. 
nor shall the spans of said bridge be less than two hundred feet in le an 
the main span shall be over the main channel of the river and not less t two- 
hundred feet in length: And provided also, That if o Carnie built under this 
act shall be constructed asa draw-bri thesame shall be constructed as a pivot- 
draw bridge, with a draw over the main channel of the river atan accessible and 
navigable point, and with spans not less than ten feet above extreme high- 
water mark at the point of location, and of not less len, than stipulated below 
for the several br dges, namely: Over Lake Saint Croix the draw-span shall 
not be less than one hundred and sixty feet, and over the Chippewa River the 
draw-span shall not be less than one hundred and forty feet on each side of the 
central or pivot pier of the draw, and the next adjoining span orspans shall not 
be less than one hundred and forty feet; over the Wisconsin River the draw- 

shall not be less than one hundred feet on each side of the central or pivot 
p er of the draw, and the next adjoining span or s shall be not less than one- 
undred and twenty-five feet in length, unless otherwise expressly directed by 
the Secretary of War, and if so directed shall be according to such direction : 
Provided also, That said draw shall be opened promptly upon reasonable signal 
for the passing of boats; and said company or corporation shall maintain, at its 
own expense, from sunset till sunrise, such lights or other si on said bridge 
as the Light-House Board shall prescribe: Provided also, That all railway com- 
panies desiring to use said bridge shall have and be entitled to equal rights and 
privileges in the passage of the same, and in the use of the machinery and fixt-- 
ures thereof, and of all the apucnecnes thereto, under and upon such termsand 
conditions as shall be preseri by the Secretary of War, upon hearing the al- 
legations, and proofs of the parties, in case they shall not agree. 

EC. 3, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, upon re- 
ceiving any such plan and map and otherinformation, and upon being satisfied 
that a bridge built on such plan and such accessory works and at such locality 
will conform to the prescribed conditions of this act, to notify the company that 
he approves the same ; and upon receiving such notification the said company 
may proceed to an erection of said bridge, conforming strictly to the approved 
plan and location ; but until the Secretary of War poprova the plan and loca- 
tion of said bridge and accessory works, and notify the company of the same, 
the bridge shall not be built; and should any change be made in the plan of the- 
bridge or said accessory works during the akan the of the work thereon, such 
change shall be eng ey likewise to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

SEC. 4. That any bridge and accessory works, when built and constructed 
under this act and according to the termsand limitations thereof, shall be a law- 
ful structure; and said bridge shall be recognized and known as a post-route, 
upon which also no higher charge shall be made for the transmission over the 
same of the mails, the nye and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for the transportations over the railroads or public- 
highways leading to said bridge ; and said bridge shall enjoy the rights and 
privileges of other post-routes in the United States; and Co; reserves the 
right at any time to regulate by appropriate legislation the charges for freight 
and passengers over said bridge. 

Sec. 5. That the United States shall have the right of way for postal telegraph. 
across said brid; 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved; and the right to require any chan in such structure, or its entire- 
removal, at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide 
that the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill ? 

There was no objection. The House Calendar was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill, and it was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the- 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. PRICE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 

; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOSEPH ADAMS. 
Mr. CLAY, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7011) 


for the reliaf of Joseph Adams; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


TACOMA AND SEATTLE PORTS OF DELIVERY. 


Mr. BRENTS. Iask by unanimous consent that the House Calendar 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6763) 
making the cities of Tacoma and Seattle, in the Puget Sound customs 
district, in Washington Territory, ports of delivery, for present consid- 
eration. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. BRENTS. I ask the unanimous report of the committee be read. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports of a private nature, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. j 

The SPEAKER. ~ That requires a two-thirds vote. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof), and the morning hour was dispensed with. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, reported, 
as a substitute for H. R. 6931, a bill (H. R. 7012) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
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«on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
, to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Imovethat the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is not the motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union on the appropriation bill in 
«order? 

TheSPEAKER. Itis; butas this is private-bill day, the motion to 
-go into the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar 
‘takes precedence. 

Mr. MILLS. We can vote that motion down. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, we can vote itdown, and then we can go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union on the 
-appropriation bills. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 81. 

So Mr. McMILLIN’s motion was disagreed to. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 

mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
- tion of the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
‘House on the state of the Union, Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering the bill (H. R. 6770) making ap- 
;propriations for the consular and diplomatic service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. The 
Clerk will read the pending amendment, moved by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 289 add the following: 

“ Forcontingent e: of Vuited States consulates, such as stationery, book- 
„cases, arms of the United States, seals, presses. and flags, rent, freight, postage, 
and other necessary miscellaneous matters, $110,000.” y 

The CHAIRMAN. Thecommittee wasdividing, and the tellers will 
resume their places. 

Mr. BURNES and Mr. CANNON resumed their places as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 96. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I offer the amendment that I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Striko out lines 227 to 281, incltpive, and insert: ae vate eee 
“For expense of providin; jonery, , reco: and other 
$39,000 : $1,000; flag-staffs and 

$6,500; „000; tel 
the value of invoices, $4,500; 
ravel- 


000; publishing 
sary miscellaneous expenses, $3,000; being a total of $104,050." 

Mr. CANNON. If I can have theattention of the committee and of 
the gentleman from Missouri for a few moments I desire to state simply 
that.this amendment is offered for the purpose of providing by amend- 
ment, since the same has been omitted in the preparation of this bill, 
for the necessary expenses indicated by the amendment. Under the 
present bill as reported by this committee there can be no payments 
of money whatever for postage. Now the amount expended last year 
for postage amounted to $26,445 on official matter, I believe it to be 
the sense of this committee, at least I hope it is the sense of the com- 
mittee, that that shall be paid. The amount expended for 
telegrams last year was $2,224. This provides a fund for the payment 
of telegrams on official business. The amount expended for necessary 
furniture for consulates last year was $6,503. It will be seen that 
this amendment makes provision for that item. The amount expended 
for freight was in round numbers $3,000. This provides for that. So 
also it provides for expert services in ascertaining the value of invoices. 
In other words, it proposes substantially to provide all these contingent 
expenses for which no provision is made in this bill, and which experi- 
ence has shown are absolutely essential in the working of the Depart- 
ment. The objection, as I understand it, of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri as expressed on yesterday, at least one of his objestiona, is obviated 
by this amendment, for the reason that it makes a specific appropriation 
for each of these objects. Now, in the very nature of things, it must 
be apparent that there are certain items which can not be specifically 
provided for, so that those things for which specific provision can not 
be made are grouped together or provided for in a clause appended to 
the amendment which provides $3,000 for other necessary and miscella- 
neous ex 

That is about all I wish to say upon the subject. If these consulates 
are to be maintained; if these consuls are to transact their business as 
our representative abroad, they must be provided with the means with 
which to doit. Ifthey communicate to the Secretary of State so that 
the President and the Congress shall be provided with information as 
to what they are doing, they must have the money to pay for their 
postage. If they send telegrams when our Irish or German fellow-citi- 
zens or our native-born citizens, when traveling abroad, get into trouble 
in foreign countries, or when there is a shipwreck, they should have 
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means of extending relief or sending information to the Government, 
and for this purpose there must be money provided to pay telegrams. 

Mr. Chairman, if this money is not to be given for that purpose, then 
it is the part of fairness and the part of statesmanship to come up and 
meet the issue squarely and fairly and wipe out our whole consular and 
diplomatic service. And I ask this committee if it is not foolishness 
to the last degree to provide fo: a consular and diplomatic service at an 
expense of a million of dollars and then fail to provide the n 
hundred or two hundred thousand dollars, as the case may be, to enable 
them to do the work to which they are assigned ? 

I want to say one word in conclusion. I feel sure that the gentleman 
from Missouri will recognize the justice of this amendment; and if the 
itemized amendment is not specific enough I ask him to make the items 
more specific. From a business standpoint, from a standpoint of just 
legislation, I ask that the amendment, in substantially this shape or 
some other shape such as he may suggest, so that it will meet his views 
and provide for these necessary expenditures, shall be adopted. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Chairman, it would afford me a great deal of 
pleasure to accept the suggestions of the gentleman from Illinois if I 
could do so in justice to myself and in justice to the Committee on 
Appropriations and in justice to the interests of the country at large. 

I desire, sir, to call attention again to the fact that section 1748 of 
the Revised Statutes authorizes the payment of certain expenses of min- 
isters and consuls. For theseitems a full appropriation has been made; 
but in addition to that the gentleman comes and says that there are 
other items of expenditure that ought to be appropriated for. Ianswer 
him by reference tosection 1743 of the Revised Statutes, that the salaries 
of ministers and consuls shall be in full of all personal expenses of 
whatever name or nature, whether incurred by treaty or statute or in- 
structions of the De ent; and also by reference to one more stat- 
ute, section 1696, which provides that the postage to consuls not under 
salary shall be paid by the Department. 

Now, I say the amount to pay the postage of non-salaried consuls is 
appropriated by law; and it is only the postage of the salaried consuls. 

is is the conclusion of law. But I should not press it if it were not 
for another consideration. 

I must now call the attention of the committee to some matters that 
I would have preferred to have left unsaid and unpublished. Without 

rejudice against this Department the Appropriations Committee has 
tone impressed by—I may call them—certain official delinquencies to 
which the attention of the gentlemen representing the other side of 
this bill has been called. I shall not dwell upon these, but shall be 
content simply to say, in view of the partial answer made by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from Illinois, both of them, that under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the act of June 11, 1874, not the act of 1856, 
the Secretary established the following as the maximum amounts of 
time actually necessary to make the transit from Washington to the 
following posts. The statement shows the amounts which can be paid 
for the thirty days and the additional time consumed in traveling from 
Washington to the diplomatic or consular post. 

The Secretary of State has established that in addition to the thirty 
days to Apia ‘“‘ seventy daysshall be allowed’? for transit. If you take 
thirty days and the seventy days, amounting to one hundred days, and 
reckon the salary at $3,000, the salary now being paid and the salary 

id at the time, you will find there was paid to the consul at Apia 
$1,190.23, when he was entitled to but $821.91. You will find that the 
time to Cairo is thirty-five days. Add thirty-five to thirty and you have 
sixty-fivedays. There is a salary of $5,000. There are sixty-five days 
for which he is entitled to $890.41; and the Department has paid him 
$1,657.62. Take RiodeJaneiro. The Department has allowed to make 
the trip to Washington forty days; add forty to thirty and there are 
seventy days. The salary is $6,000 per annum. There have been paid 
to the consul $1,565.21, when under the law and the regulations of the 
Department he was entitled to but $1,150.68; a difference of $414.53. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

5 Mr, HATCH, of Missouri, was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. 
URNES. 

Mr. BURNES. I thank my colleague. Take now the city of Flor- 
ence. The Secretary of State has allowed twenty-five days. Add 
twenty-five to thirty and you have fifty-five days. You find that this 
consul has received nearly twice as much, lacking $5, as the law and the 
instructions of the Department entitle him to. 

Mr. REED. What consul is that? 

Mr. BURNES. The consul at Florence. Go to the city of Rome, 
where we have a return from a d consul-general, who receives a 
salary of $3,500, with fees retarned off $915. You find him drawing con- 
tingent expenses to the amount of $1,059.12—$100 more than all the 
fees of his office—and you find another thing: that to transmit that$915 
from Rome to London—because I presume it was transferred to the 
financial agent at London; but no matter whether it was transferred to 
London or transferred to Washington—for exchange on that $915 this 
consul-general in-the Eternal City charged $182.24. 

I know there are bankers on this floor who understand the rates of 


exchange. I do not mention these matters for the purpose of impugn- 


ing the integrity of the Department or of the distinguished gentleman 
But I mention them for the purpose of arousing 


who is at 1ts head. 
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Cairo, Egypt (Ottoman Empire) : 


the judgment of this House in behalf of the limitation of these general 

items af expenditure, which under the discretion of a kind-hearted and | S4/8r¥ of agent and consul-general vs - 5,000 00 

generous old gentleman can not be withheld from greedy consuls and ral ( ` "954 87 

greedy ministers, neral 129 52 
Mr. Chairman, I have here the whole list, and I ask permission to s report, wr A 

haveit printed as a part of my remarks. It will be information that 657 62 

you can look at at your leisure. This relates only to the consulates 500 00 


that have been abolished or changed or auet; pat you will por here 
such extravagance and apparant irresponsibility with regard to con- 
tingent fund that you will feel as I feel, that it is best to limit this 
Department to the most careful requirements of the strict letter of the 
law. I submit these statements with regard to the various posts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks consent to 


E EN PIRS EP EI ERO SA LENEN AA 
Fees returned, $202.50 (three quarters year). 
His report bas recently been made for the last quarter year ending June 30, 
1883, and swells the annual return to $359. 50. 
No relief afforded seamen; no extra wages or arrears of wages collected. 
Madrid, Spain : 


print as a part of his remarks the statementshe hes indicated. If there } Salary secretary of legatfon and consul-general +++ $8,000 00 
be no objection the request will be granted. The Chair hears none. | Gaia? 28 chargé ad inerin, Reed...... rere 
The statements referred to by Mr. BURNEs are as follows: Clerk of legation, Reed....... ~ B64 52 


of legation, Reed. 


Under the provisions of section 4 of the act of June 11, 1874, the Secretary of | Secretary i 
State established the following as the maximum amount of time actually neces- Sica he 244 56 
sary to make the transit from Washington to the following ports : I oadcn E T E E ER 7,694 83 
To Apia, Friendly and Navigators’ Islands, 70 days. No fees fi 
Apia: he minister.” (Executive Document No. 
30 days awaiting instructions, 70 days for reaching destination... 
Salary was $3,000 for 100 days 821 91 CONSULS, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands: 
Overpaid..............secsserseccee-cncceneenerese senennrseanensenersas cnssesnaecereserssssoess 368 32 is consul-general is dropped because the minister resident is made consul- 
To Cairo, Egypt, 35 days. general. 
Cairo: Apia, Friendly and Navigator's Islands: 
30 daysawaiting instructions, 35 days for reaching destination ... 1,657 62 Sant of consul............. 
Salary was $5,000 for 65 days. 890 Wait instructions.. 190 23 
Loss of exchange..... 433 38 
Overpaid. sis scos score ninsasenrnosvossdarsoóosdesuvosseroáricsss sabstvensesécentsencenneess 767 21 Connogeas a i Weal Sper 939 OL 
ve seaman relieved, at a of. 347 %5 
TO Po da Janaa o yF Loss by exchange AM 
Waiting instructions, 30 days; reaching destination, 40 days.... $1,565 21 Total ; Sale 
apreseranis apepasnsnnavsvacsabposebeenpnncasssbeonciness ecpasbespaauecesncdee vostc ¥abeed sccses 5,912 51 
Salary was $6,000 for 70 days. 1,150 68 Fees returned, $08.11. 
sasha E ON A N A E I N II NOEN eecees No extra wages or arrears of wages collected. 
To Eioroneo; Italy, 25 days. Gem DE ESTE EE E A E ON 3,000 00 
orence: -- 8, 
Waiting instructions, 30 days; reaching destination, 25 days 529 87 Pinole pesmi’ resident being consul-general, the consulate at this place is 
Salary for 65 days at $1,500... i Aa tan bak isa eswedeoe oot dow 267 12 2 


Coaticook, Canada : 


of consul ...... .. $2,000 00 
Loss by exchange... ll 90 
Contin gent expenses.. 832 50 
2, Baa 40 
Fees returned $625.50. (See page 35, Fifth Auditor's ers) 
No seamen relieved; no wages or arrears of wages coll . (See his consu- 
5, 656 36 lar tariff report.) v 
ERLIEN Port Louis, Mauritius (Great Britain): 
eet Melbourne. Australia (Great Britain): Lono Salary of consuül.....ssss..sosrsererssssess EDAT 
ary of consul-general » Contingent expenses (three quarters year).. 
Allowance for clerk... 1,000 00 | Eight seamen pire at cost of 


Fees returned $57. 11. 
No wages collected; no arrears of wages. 
Tangier, Barbary States: 
Salary of consul 


Montreal, Canada: 


Salary of consul-general .. Ey 4,000 00 | Contingent expenses.. 
Allowance for clerk... pS 
Contingent expenses. ROMA Sais EA INIA T E E sa asescdaa Vee E EAE suceesees (ovens E 2,510 03 
ee Fees returned, $37.99, 
N RAN A T épa No seamen relieved ; no wages or arrears collected. 


Mahé (Great Britain): 
Salary of consul 


St. Petersburg, Russia: 
Salary of consul-general .........00sssescoeesesonenece seneeees 
Allowance for clerk... 
Loss by exchange 
Contingent expenses (three quarters y 


> a EERE naa a Oe 4,499 25 

ees returned, $446. uarters g Fees returned, $18. 

Long report about Russia's canals animals, but nothing as to why he can 

not report receipts or expenditures or his small amount of fees. penbages, Denmark 


Constantinople, Turkey : 
Salary of secretary of legation and consul-general ....... 
Contingent expenses. 


Use ocsnatnsssevensseseceoces eoseiecnsewescnssszescssenesbevosteesnanesssnecavecevessoeesonnsce 4,324 01 


Tota! No seamen relieved ; no wages or arrears collected. 
Fees returned, $675. For not making report for the last quarter of expenses the consul writes us a 
Rome, Italy: consular tract on “ The temperance movementin Denmark.” He failed to write 


us of the commerce or trade of Denmark, but he gives us the price of a basin of 
soup at the temperance lunch-rooms. He iringly describes the rooms, 


Salary of secretary a agaon and consul-general.............« 
, ut not the financial transactions of his consulate, in which this Government is 


Compensation while ing instructions... 
Contingent expenses (three quarters year. interested. 
Malta (Great Britain): 


o ET E R T E E VIRE SIOE I E ENIE IIN ROLLY CHT CORMAN RA RE PE I A A A E E E acvesy $1,500 00 
Fees returned, $107.25. 
The above is only a pope to make Malta a salaried consulate. Itisnow 
en one, and ought to remain so. The fees for 1882 were $66.50; for 


Vienna, Austria: 
Salary of secretary of legation and consul-general 
Allowance for clerks.... D 


Contingent expenses.... AND ict Caps Donn (Great Britain) : 1.000 0 
— + consul... . 
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Contingent expenses.. 83 33 


Halifax, Canada : 
Salary of consul-general. 
Allowance for clerk.. 
Loss by exchange..... 
Contingent expenses 
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Stettin, SIEA oe nome 
TA of consul... 
change 


(Have pastras he has never eng fon at his post.) 
Mozambique, in Africa (Portugal): 

Now vacant, and no report. 

oi St. Paulde Lingerie Angola, West Africa (Portugal): 

mmercial agent, salary... 

Allowance for clerk.. 

Contingent expenses 


Total 
Wages collected, $95.00. Fees returned, $79.26." 


Gaboon, France: 
Salary of commercial agen’ 

Fleet manner FIDIS OAA 28). No returns. 
e~ Juan del Norte and Punta Arenas, Nicaragua, Central American 


tates : 
Salary of commercial agent................seesseseseereee EREN, ALSEN AA 


$1,000 00 
No report. 
REDUCTION OF SALARIES, 
Foochow: 
CAT Of consul ...ssesereereres japa s 
'ontingent expenses 
Priso mlceepers. pers... 300 00 
Inte 2,000 00 
Ma 600 00 
SPOUT L EE EN R E E E E AA 7,170 $5 
Fees returned, $420,65. 
Hankow: 
Salary of consul 3,500 00 
Contingent ex; 745 49 
Interpreters 750 00 
D Shes 750 00 
Exchange. 30 58 
TRU E ET E T erat Bnneesadcsove Weidapsnsonseee Uveuh bab nsaposdnseeen 5,776 07 
Fees returned, $716.98. 
. 8,500 00 
83 45 
1,084 28 
123 68 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
Total 7,291 41 
Fees returned, $369.17. 
Chin-Kiang: 
Salary of one 3,500 00 
Exchange... 14 98 
Contingent e 786 90 
Interpreter 500 00 
Exchange. 2 49 
. 4,804 37 
. 3,500 00 
873 64 
444 59 
480 00 
5, 298 23 
. 8,500 00 
79 82 
626 43 
166 76 
n a EEEE canbe «is S S O aceserossoedsecosps sssoócsesacos>ssssate 4,373 01 
Fees returned, $503.78, 
Santiago de Cuba, Cuba 
Salary of consul (reduced to $2,000) . 2,500 00 
Contingent expenses (three quarters year).. ... 4 552 22 
TOAL enr ehana niaaa A Grats 3,052 22 
Fees returned, $916.99, 
Sains Cork: 
pee, 000 00 
prt Ey * ‘51 58 


COARDA expenses (three quarters year)... 


teeserese seseseeeseressererssseeresrrenne reesen assess te seeerecsers: ene nee en nena eeenenennens 


Total. 
Fees returned, $503. 26, 


E a E D T EEEE TETE E 
Fees returned, $291. 
No seamen relieved; no wages collected, 
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2,000 00 
58 73 
289 44. 
56 u 
2,404 41 
a ica «Came 9,000 00 
Salary of consul. RE 
Allowance for clerk... 600 00 
Contingent expenses Yi quarters year). 589 31 
Exchange. 36 00 
3,225 31 
2,000 
263 75 
Total 2,263 75 
Fees returned, $1,810.50. 
Bristol, England : 
Salary of consul.. 1,500 00 
Awaiting instructions... 142 66 
—— PI ie Se f SER j = z 
ntingent expenses (three quarters year) 
Two seamen relieved 56 59 
ATES bush NESER yahoos E E VERI E LENSER E PEDIA 2,573 40 
Fees returned, $869.60, 
Gibraltar, enn (Great Britain): 
Salary of GOM e ra ae eS 1,500 00 
Contingent expenses (three quarters year) 190 22 
1,690 22: 


Fees returned, $394.52. 
No seamen relieved; no wages collected. 


St. Helena (Great Britain) : 


Salary of consul.....«.. 
hee ng instructions. 


Ea 


LERSS 


ia 


Contingent expenses 
Fi TE relieved. 
Exchange.. 


S| egag : TAT 


gl wages 


p 


(Is now an unsalaried commercial agency.) 


Clifton (Great Britain): 
SOIAES OF GOH EEE ERR SS 
Contingent expenses (three quarters year). 
Exchange 


Total 
Fees returned, $756. 


Ser pte Nova Scotia (Great Britain): 
Salary of consul........... 
Contingent expenses. 
Twenty-three seamen relieved. 


VA EE E E ASA A tented cht shaketcae 
Fees returned, $197.50. 


Ee gs Pe 
commercial agen’ 
Waiting A oA EEEE 


Fees returned, $270. 
No seamen relieved; no wages collected. 


Southampton, England : 
Salary of Consul...........ccscccccccssesssseeceeee 1,500 00> 
Contingent expenses (three quarters year 172 % 
Total at 1,672 % 
Fees returned, $210. 
No seamen relieved, &e. 
Ceylon, So hi Island (Great Britain) : 
Salary of consul 1,500 00 
Exchange.. 26 25. 
Contingent 414 17 
1,940 42 
Fees returned, $589.55. 
Antigua, West Indies (Great Britain) : 
Salary of consul 


Contingent expenses 


St. Stephen’s rert Britain): 
Salary of consul.......... 
Waiting instructions... 
Contingent expenses {o 


OL sss escswceccenes 
Fees returned, $360.25. 
Made a consulate October 3, 1882. 


Fees returned, $368. 
No seamen relieved, &e. 


Barcelona, Spain: 


Total 
Fees returned, $250.70. 
No seamen relieved, &e. 
Fayal, Azores (Portugal) : 
Salary GE CORBA 55 ons soacsc sicenispovc sivas tpvencapacnetesepacen nnnsbubnadegacesaaedvcpvonseesredas 
Contingent expenses (three quarters year)....... ase 


Total. 
Fees returned, $514.60, 
(Is allowed to trade.) 


Funchal, Portugal: 


arr 1,500 00 
Wai 93 75 
bpm cunin (three tot 68 

Con nt expenses (three quarters year. 
Two seamen sieved. 9 72 
Exchange.. 63 
SEET EE E S IAI I RRI EIRE SEE 2,180 77 

Fees returned, $222.79. 
Jerusalem (Arabia), Turkey : 

of consuvl....... 1,500 00 
Waiting instructions. 163 40 
Exchange.....seess serren 125 41 
Contingent expenses 316 10 
Wa of interpreters.. 600 00 
Ex IZOien vaceosvaveoves: 42 00 
Jno cues PENE EE E E nas snes inshas suanee piodipgehioanaabisesnooatacees 2,746 91 


Total. 

Fees returned, $24.25. 

No seamen relieved, &c. 

Mr. HITT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The criticisms which the gentleman from Missouri has made are upon 
the details of the accounts of several officers. In order to respond to 
them fully I should want to examine in detail the accounts of those 
officers. The inconsistency between the time allowance of aconsul going 
from here to Apia and the amount of money we find charged for transit 
expenses will perhaps be found explained in the simple fact that that 
officer was a consul in Germany who was transferred from the post in 
Europe and allowed the time coming to America to report at Washing- 
ton and then the thirty days to proceed to this Pacific island. I have 
not seen the accounts of the consul, but the accounts as rendered to the 
Department must set out in detail the days occupied in the journey. 

Mr. BURNES. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me to ask 
him one question in that connection ? 

Mr. HITT. With pleasure. 

Mr. BURNES. If the consul receiving this extra leave had come 
home from Germany and received pay for coming home from the con- 
sulatein Germany it would have been c to the German consulate 
and not to the one to which he was subsequently accredited. . 

Mr. HITT. It might have been, but not necessarily. He is ap- 
pointed consul to Apia and is ordered from the place where he is found 
to the place of his new duty, and I suppose his path there was pre- 
scribed in the order. I have not examined the accounts, but that is 
perhaps theexplanation, Remember, too, the timeallowed to goto Apia 
is not determined by law, but by order of the Secretary, which in gen- 
eral is the regulation; but if the consul in fact could not get there within 
seventy days, the Secretary has the power under the law to make the 
allowance in accordance with the fact and truth; or it may in this case 
include the account of the returning consul. 

In regard to the complaints of the gentleman as to the large amount of 
money which he thinks was wrongfully received by the consul at Rome 
for exchange, I may say that it is money which the consul or the other 
officer of the Government never sees. There is a bank or a financial 
agency to which his accounts, including salary, are presented for pay- 
ment, and he is paid the amount of his salary in the money of the 
country as determined by the tables of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a public document; and the financial agent of the Government turns 
our money into the money of the country where heis. He chargesour 
Government with the loss in exchange or he credits it with the gain. It 
is a simple question of exchange. Such items are in every account of 
every consular and diplomatic officer. They are entirely beyond the 
control of the officer himself; they are questions of banking and finance 
with which he has nothing todo. The considerable amount which 
was paid in the case he complains of will be found to be accounted for 
in the banker’s account, which will be seen to cover, not the fees, as the 
gentleman supposes, which are absorbed and accounted for at the con- 
sulate, but all payments to the consulate, including the salary. I have 
not seen those particular accounts of which I have just heard for the 
first time, and can not explain their details; but as I can not conceive 
any motive on the part of the officer to exaggerate the account, as he 
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can not in any way gain anything in the matter of exchange, I can not 
credit even a suspicion of any fraudulent intent on his part or that of 
the Department where he could have received no benefit from it. 

The consul at Rio went by way of Europe, and was, I suppose, some 
time waiting his exequatur after getting to Rio, though it is briefly 
described in the Auditor’s report under the head of instructions and 
transit. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say a word here, because the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES] thought proper to refer to my colleague 
(Mr. Hirr] and myself in his lastremarks. He claims that although 
he has made the charges and now makes them again, he has received 
no explanation or denial from myself or my colleague. I want to say 
here and now that so far as the gentleman charges the Secretary of 
State and necessarily the Treasury Department, which audits and con- 
trols these accounts, with misfeasance or malfeasance in the expendi- 
tures of these moneys, I repel the charge. 

Mr. BURNES. I trust the gentleman will allow me to interpose a 
moment at this point. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNES. I have not said one solitary word that the gentle- 
man can torture into an insinuation against the ne integrity of 
either the Secretary of State or the Secretary of the Treasury; or, if I 
have,it was altogether unintentional. I have implicit confidence, and 
have so stated on this floor, in the integrity and honor of both those 
Secretaries. But I have not that confidence perhaps in the integrity of 
the entire personnel of those Departments. 

Mr. REED. Against whom do you make charges? 

Mr. BURNES. I charge nobody. I ro weve 
that these figures be met, not by general d 


a fact, and ask 
tion, but by facts and 


Mr. REED. Have you presented these figures to the State Depart- 
ment with the request for an explanation ? 

Mr. BURNES. Ihave not presented all of them. 

Mr. REED. Which ones have you presented? 

Mr. BURNES. I have presented some of the items of this character 
to the Department and asked for an explanation, which up to this day 
has not been given to me. 

Mr. REED. When did you present them and what particular items 


especially. 

Mr. REED. When was that presented ? . 

Mr. BURNES. A month ago, perhaps six weeks. 

Mr. REED. I hope you will lay before the House your manner of 
presentation—the letter in which you requested the explanation. 

Mr. BURNES. I will do so with a great deal of pleasure. It will 
afford me a t deal of pleasure todo so. I say to my friend from 
Maine [Mr. REED] that in company with my distinguished colleague on 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN], 
I repaired to the Department of State and had aconversation of several 
hours with the Secretary of State, the First Assistant Secretary, and I 
believe with the Third Assistant Secretary of State, atall events it was 
with a gentleman who is deaf, and we had to use a speaking-trumpet 
to converse with him. We discussed with those three gentlemen this 
matter of the Apia consul awaiting instructions. 

The gentleman wants to know the manner of asking the explanation. 
The Secretary said: ‘‘ Mr. Davis, can you explain that matter?” Mr, 
Davis put his speaking-trumpet to the ear of the Third Secretary of State 
and asked him if he could explain it. The Third Secretary talked to 
him in a foreign language, and then Mr. Davis informed me that they 
would communicate to me an explanation of that transaction in ashort 
time. 

Mr. HITT. Did that relate to Cairo? 

Mr. BURNES. It related to Apia. 

Mr. HITT. I have made some explanation in regard to Apia which 
I think is a correct explanation, but I have not had any figures before 
me and hence I could not state all the facts in detail. But I may say 
in regard to Cairo that that officer was kept by the Egyptian Government 
two months awaiting exequatur; and it is to be remembered that the 
expenses there are many of them largeand suchas are peculiar to that Mo- 
hammedan country. There wereguards, interpreters, gratuities which 
are really wages, carriages, and other things which were n , and 
the expenses were greatly increased owing to the war and all the disorder, 
in which many needed en saan ys the inp required unusual 
ex ially telegraphing special couriers. 

The CHAIRMAN. “The time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 


ired. 

i Mr. BLOUNT obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. I only wish to say a word or two further. I have 
yielded my time (as I was perfectly willing to do) to other gentlemen. 

The Committee on Appropriations, which pre) this bill, and 
of which I am a member, has never, so far as I know, investigated 
touching the accounts of the State Department. The matter was never 
called to my attention in committee. There is a Committee on the 
Expenditures of the State Department. It is the duty of that com- 


mittee to investigate touching these accounts, and if there has been 
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wrong-doing, either on the part of the Secretary or any subordinate, to 
recommend action upon the part of the House. 
But what does the gentleman from Missouri seek todo? When I 


ask an appropriation for postage and tel for the whole consular 
service he proceeds to play cuttle-fish, and goes on to Apia and the con- 
sulship at Cairo, and says too much was allowed to the consular officers at 
these places while they were traveling out or were awaiting orders. That 
may or not be true. For the purposes of this amendment I do not care 
whether it is true or not, because the amendment now being considered 
does not contain any item for the payment of that kind of expenses. 

If the methods of administration in the Department of State need to be 
corrected, correct them by the proper proceedings, but do not come in 
here and talk about Apia when I talk about official postage, telegrams, 
and necessary contingent expenses for the whole consular service the 
world round. 

I am not the special champion or defender of the State Department. 
When anything shall be alleged against it, when charges have been put 
in black and white and have received a full and fair investigation from 
a committee of this House, I stand ready to defend that Department, or 
the Treasury Department, if it ought to be defended; but until such a 
case is presented I am not called upon, this side of the House is not 
called upon, nobody else is called upon to rise and make an explanation 
upon a mere innuendo that dwells in the vague suspicion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, or, perhaps, of some disappointed and removed ex- 
consul who has poured into the ears of the goptleman his griefs in the 
shape of complaints against the Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment. All I ask now is that this service be not cut up root and branch 
by the withholding of just and proper appropriations. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I certainly desire to commend the industry of the 

ntleman from Missouri (Mr. BURNES) in searching out all these de- 

inquencies. I hope that in regard toall branches of the Government, 
including the 1 tive department, he will be equally earnest and 
diligent. When he or any other gentleman undertakes to use on the 
hustings these discrepancies or assumed i ities in the accounts 
of the Secretary of State to show the corruption of Republican admin- 
istration, I hope he will read to his audience this provision of the Re- 
vised Statutes: 

Sec. 40. The Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, re- 

ctively, shall deduct from the preys A nerneets of each Member or Dees 
t e amount of his salary for each da; he has been absent from the Sena’ 


or House, respectively, unless such persa or Delegate as the nore 
for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his ‘family. 


I hope the gentleman from Missouri, when in the presence of his con- 
stituents he calls to account the Secretary of State, will tell those con- 
stituents whether he has ever received as a member of this House one 
dollar of pay that he was not entitled to under the statute. 

Mr. CANNON. I call the gentleman from New York to order. I 
do not think it is in order for him to break up the horse-race to-day. 
[ Laughter. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It is not time yet for gentlemen to go. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suppose when we come to the legislative appro- 
priation bill the gentleman from Missouri will cut down the fund for 
the pay of members; will, in the interest of economy, insist that every 
member of the House who has been absent, excepton account of the 
sickness of himself or some member of his family, shall submit to a 
proper per diem reduction upon hiscompensation. I shall be delighted 
to have the Committee on Appropriations investigate and report upon 
this question. 

Mr. BURNES. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly 
I will a AA say in response to his remarks that I 
desire to go back to my constituents and say that in perfect justice and 
fairness to the State Department I assisted in the passage of an appro- 
priation bill which allowed every item that the law allowed, and no 
more. 

Furthermore, I say it isnot fair to charge that I have attempted 
to impugn by insinuation or direct charge the integrity of either the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of State. 

One word more. I wish tosay to my friend from New York, so that he 
may feel easy on the subject, that when I go to my constituents I want 
to say that if I have taken a little more salary than the strict letter of 
the law required, I did so simply because I did not want it to appear 
that I was any better than the majority of the House; that I have only. 
complied with the prevailing custom and taken just what the majority’ 
of my fellow-members took, because I was afraid to be better than the 
ire of the House. 

r. HISCOCK. That will always be a good excuse in the mouth of 
a halt who is able to make it himself. 

Now, what I protest against is bringing into the discussion here not 
charges, but statements. By a gentleman who is not now present, and 
therefore I will not name him, a member of the Cabinet was some days 
since arraigned for delinquences. No were intended; nothing 
wrong was stated to have been done; the offici was paraded. as aman 
of great energy, great sagacity, and great ability; no one had the slight- 
est suspicion that he had ever done an out of the way; but never- 
theless statements were made upon which you could hang an argument 
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that something was wrong. Now, I certainly accept the statement of 
the gentleman from Missouri that he intends no charges against the 
Secretary of State. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. REED. The proposition which is before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, is to vote certain items to be expended for the transaction 
of the public business. Everybody in this House knows that thoseitems 
cover legitimate expenditure. Everybody knows that it is impossible 
for the public business to go on except by the expenditure of those items, 
and nobody knows it better than a practical business man like the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnes]. And he is called upon to an- 
swer the proposition of appropriating items by the committee for the 
public business, and I pronounce here in his presence his answer to be 
an evasion of the question at issue. Hesaysthe law now does not give 
these items, and yet he knows every appropriation bill, which is thelaw 
that covers these matters, for the last twenty-five years has given a con- 
tingent fund which does cover these items. Now, how can he look us 
in the face and make that asseveration? He does it on the same basis 
that he answers a proposition for postage by the statement that the ap- 
propriation for mileage has been exceeded. He getsup here and makes 
statements which, if the inference he draws from them is correct, cer- 
tainly does charge somebody in the State Department with malfeasance 
in office, and yet he gets up here and in the most profuse manner de- 
clares such is not theintention. Itdoes seem to me that it would have 
been more frank to have put it the other way. 

These matters undoubtedly will be answered item by item; but 
whether they are answered or not they have nothing to do with the 
question of proper appropriations for the public expenditures. If 
every dollar of the contingent fund of the last year had been embez- 
zled the duty of Congress to appropriate a contingent fund and then 
to investigate the men who embezzled it and punish them would be 
the same. No matter whether money in the past has been properly 
used or not, if the expenditure is a proper one it is the duty of Con- 
gress to make an appropriation. Andif there has been malfeasance in 
office it is the duty of the gentleman from Missouri and others who 
believe with him to take proper steps to punish those who have im- 
properly kept it. 

It does seem to me the House owes it to itself to enable the Execu- 
tive Departments, even if they are of different political faith, to transact 
the public business, and if they are guilty of bad action in office they 
will have the support on this side to put down improper practices if 
they know of them. And the Departments know it as well as the 
House knows it.. The question before the House is not whether any 
member of the State Department has violated his duty; the question is 
whether these expenditues are proper for the public business. 

What man ever hired a clerk and then required him to pay for tele- 
grams and postage of the business house which hired him? Nobody 
on the face of the earth ever thought of transacting public business in 
that way. It does seem to me the gentleman from Missouri can under- 
stand that matter as well as anybody else, and he ought to give this 
House some arguments to show the expenditure for telegrams and post- 
age-stamps and for the other items contained in this amendment are 
not legitimate ex of the Government of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Discussion on the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iwill withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I renew it; and I do it for the purpose, Mr. Chair- 
man, of answering as far as I can the insinuation made by the gentle- 
man from New York and the gentleman from Maine. This side of the 
House has been brought to task because it is said we are making appro- 
priations on a supposition, or the insinuation rather, that the money may 
not possibly be honestly expended, and they call our attention to the 
fact we ought to make appropriations and investigate afterward. The 

tleman from Maing assures us if the money is appropriated and there 
is any dishonesty his side of the House and his party will punish those 
who are guilty. The past history of that party does not warrant that 
statement. I remember, Mr. Chairman, when the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, under the management of Mr. Brady, Second Assistant Post- 
master-General, demanded an extra appropriation of something over 
$2,000,000, if I remember correctly the amount, as a deficiency, and 
demanded that a Democratic House should make the appropriation or 
the mail service of the country would cease. We were then told by 
that side of the House this appropriation ought to be made. We un- 
dertook to investigate the matter, and it was difficult to ascertain the 
facts. They were a little too sharp. They covered up their tracks 
and we were compelled under duress to make the appropriation; and 
while the whole country is satisfied this money was stolen by thieves 
in the Post-Office Department, yet not a single one of the thieves has 
yet been brought to justice. 

And how was it with the Navy Department? We were called upon 
to make large appropriations for that Department. An investigation 
afterward showed the money was squandered by somebody, and not one 
thief has yet been brought to justice by the other side of the House. 
I know nothing of this appropriation; but I repudiate the idea that 
when you suspect anything wron ren in a Department it is possible to 
ferret it out or punish the wrong Experience has shown here 
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that you can not; and hence all you can do is to cut down the appro- 

priations to the lowest possible figure that will provide the necessary 

snares for the public expenditures and leave no room for exceeding 
em. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 
limiting debate, unless by unanimous consent we can take a vote now. 

Mr. CANNON. I think there will be but five minutes longer de- 
sired in the discussion of this question on this side. 

Mr. BURNES. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph be limited to five minutes, to be ocenpied by gentlemen in 

vor of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that will be understood 
as the order of the committee. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I only want a few moments to reply to 
the suggestions of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] who has 
just taken his seat. Ido not propose now, although I will at some 
other time, to go fully into the general questions he has started, but shall 
confine myself to this present question, which is a business proposition, 
and to the statement he made in relation to it. He says that if money 
has been improperly expended the only method to remedy the wrong is 
tocut down the appropriations. Now, if the cutting down of the appro- 
priations had any logical application to the misapplication of any of the 
money, that argument might have some weight with those who believe 
init. But the gentleman from Missouri on my right [Mr. BuRNES] 
in charge of this bill proposes to cut down the appropriation for postage 
in our diplomatic service becanse the appropriation for mileage has been 
misused. I ask how that argument can logically apply? You know 
that we must have telegraphic and postal communication between the 
State Department and its subordinates. It is anecessity the existence 
of which can not be denied, and this amendment provides money for 
it, the bill having failed to make such provision. 

Every man on this side of the House as well as on the other side 
knows that that appropriation has got to be made, and that you and I 
have got finally to vote for it. Now, you can not have, it seems to me, 
any business motive for withholding the appropriation. I ask you then 
whether it is worth while under such circumstances to refuse money 
which you know ought to be appropriated, and which you know has 
got to be appropriated before this bill passes through Congress? And 
if you think by reciting to the people of this country a bead-roll of 
items of this character, made up without any foundation in business 
sense and supported by no argument, then you will permit me to say 
that you pay to the people of the United States a left-handed compli- 
ment which in due time they will return to you. That is all I desired 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; the committee divided, and there were— 
ayes 68, noes 71. 

Mr. HITT. I call for tellers. 

Mr. CANNON. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. BURNEs were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 82, 
noes 84, 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the expense of a prison and prison-keeper at the consulate-general in 
Bangkok, Siam, $1,000. 

For the actual expense of renting a peeo at Shanghai for American convicts 
in China, $750; and forthe wages of a keeper of such prison, $800. 

For the actual expense of renting a prison in Kanagawa for American con- 
victs in Japan, $600; and for the wages of a keeper of such prison, $800. 

For the purpose of ing the keepers of prisoners in China, Japan, Siam, and 
Turkey, the sum of $4,000: Provided, That no more 75 cents per day for the 
keeping and feeding of each prisoner, while actually confined, shall be allowed 
or paid to any such keeper; and such payments cover all expenses attend- 
ing the keeping, feeding, and care of any such prisoner. 

Mr. CANNON. I movetostrike out from lines 290 to 306, inclusive, 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state thatthe Clerk had read the 
section ending with line 306. 

Mr. CANNON. My motion is to strike out from line 290 to and in- 
cluding line 306. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 290 to 306, inclusive, and insert: 

“ For rent of prisons for American convicts in Siam and Turkey, and for wages 
of keepers of the same, $2,000. 

“ For rent of prison for American convicts in China, $1,500. 

* For wages of keepers, care of offenders, and expenses in China, $9,500. 

** For rent of prison for American convicts in Japan, $750. 

“ For wages of keepers, care of offenders, and expenses in Japan, $5,000. 

“ For rent of court-house and jail, with grounds, appurtenant, at Yeddo, or 
such other place in Japan as shall be designated, $3,850.” 


Mr. BURNES. I have not the bill before me, sir, but it occurs to 
me that this ph has been over. The clerk of the com- 
mittee who is keeping the record of the proceedings on the bill is not 


present, but it seems to me that we have passed over certain sections 
of the bill already which are proposed to be amended by this paragraph. 

Mr. CANNON. This is offered at the conclusion of the paragraph 
just read as an amendment to that ph and the three preceding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk, the Chair will state, had read four 
paragraphs of the bill. Thereupon the gentleman from Illinois sug- 
gested an amendment to the first three sections anda part of the fourth 
section, moving to strike out all of the four sections and insert that 
which has been read in lieu of them. 

Mr. BURNES. I apprehend it would be improper for the amend- 
ment to be considered as regards the first three paragraphs which it 
proposes to strike out. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to my colleague on the committee the 
gentleman from Missouri in the consideration of this bill, cut up as it 
is, the practice has been, as he well knows, to offer a substitute for two 
or three paragraphs as one amendment; and I supposed that practice 
still obtained. 

Mr. BURNES. I am not aware of the practice the gentleman refers 
to, but I desire to throw myself on the knowledge of the Chair. Asa 
matter of course the gentleman from Ilinois will remember he notified 
us we could not goon yesterday evening, and I do not know that I feel 
inclined to yield to him any point this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state this was done several times 
yesterday during the consideration of the bill. Still, under the rule, 
each paragraph is before the committee separately for amendment, and 
it is only by unanimous consent that any paragraph which has been 
passed over can bereturned to. It is only now strictly in order to move 
to strike out the last paragraph which was read. The Chair inquires 
of the gentleman from Illinois whether he desires toask the committee 
that the amendment in its present form shall be entertained by unani- 
mous consent ? 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BuRNES] has notified the committee that unanimous consent can not 
behad. And I will state further again to the gentleman from Missouri, 
that there may be no question about it, that I supposed from yester- 
day’s proceeding on two or three occasions there would be no objec- 
tion to reading the two or three paragraphs and then saving time by 
moving to strike out the whole and inserting the amendment proposed, 
because the amendment covers the whole subject-matter. Resting upon 
that supposition from the practice that had obtained before, I refrained 
from offering the amendment to save time until the whole paragraph 
had been read. But if it is thesense of my colleague to make the point 
of order that as to three of the paragraphs the amendment comes too late, 
that is his privilege. 

Mr. STORM. I object to going back to the paragraphs which have 
been passed over. I was watching for the purpose of making the 
point of order if necessary, but supposed that the amendment which 
was offered related only to the last paragraph read by the Clerk. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think with the understanding that the subject 
will be disposed of at once without consumption of time the objection 
will not be insisted on. 

Mr. STORM. I withdraw the objection. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STORM] 
withdraws his objection. The Chair is not informed whether there is 
any other objection. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] can 
never beat us in liberality. If he really desires that the objection shall 
be waived to including in his amendment the paragraphs which have 
been passed from, I feel that I can not deny him that favor. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not put it on the ground of favor—— 

Mr. BURNES. Well, I will say courtesy. 

Mr. CANNON. I putit onthe ground of the practice which has been 
followed in the consideration of this bill. Nor am I here to assent— 
although Ido not intend tospeak at any great length—to have any lim- 
itation put upon me in the discussion of this mattersave such as the 
rules of the committee and of the House put upon me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will make my speech about this matter, as I 
proposed to do when I rose, and I will occupy but a minute; because it 
does not suit my pleasure to speak longer than a minute, and for no 
other reason whatever. 

The total of appropriations to sustain these prisoners and feed the 
prisoners under our system of consular courts in the Oriental countries 
this year is $22,600. The appropriation proposed by this bill is $8,950; 
a decrease of $13,650. This Government has entered into solemn trea- 
ties with the Oriental countries, under which our consuls hold courts to 
try men for crime and dispose of property where our citizens and the 
citizens of the Oriental countries are litigants. To make tbe courts 
effective you have got to have power to enforce their decrees and judg- 
ments. This takes away that power. If it is the sense of a Demo- 
cratic House to absolutely turn loose the lawless in foreign lands where 
it is our right to protect our people against them, so be it; take the re- 
sponsibility and do it. I call for a vote. 

Mr. BURNES. I might very well leave this question to the commit- 
tee without any remark. But there has been so much said about cut- 
ting down expenditures without regard to rhyme or reason that I propose 
to defend it for a moment. 
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It is in appearance rather than in fact that this appropriation is re- 
duced. That is to say, if the reports that we have had with regard to 
the in China and Japan are reliable, then the appropriation is 
not a Be and those who maintain that it is reduced must take a 
position against the action of the ent. 

We have here made an appropriation for these consular courts, and 
we have made ample provision for these consular prisons. But the 
trouble is that we have struck one blow at reform. Instead of allow- 
ing the jailer to go out upon his own motion and purchase supplies to 
run a boarding-house for the benefit of himself, and it may be of the 
Government officers and guests of the Government officers living at the 
port, we have simply made an appropriation for the p of paying 
him so much per diem for keeping the prisoners in thejail. I need not 
go into detail and I know thereare Republican gentlemen in this House 
who have the same information that outrageous abuses have occurred in 
China and perhaps in Japan in regard to the expenses of maintaining 
those consular prisons. And now instead of authorizing our agents there 
to maintain a large establishment for the purpose of supplying the pris- 
oners with food, we furnish the prison-house and the prison-keeper and 
we make him at his own expense feed prisoners for so much per diem. 
That is the only change we have made. 

One word more. The greatest consular scandal that has ever grown 
out of the consular service in this country is connected with the con- 
sulate at Shanghai. Many of you know more about it than Ido I 
tell you that the scandal is not yet at an end. In saying this I mean 
no reflection upon the present administration of the State Depart- 
ment, because it may be that the hands of the Secretary of State are 
tied by the machinations of a foreign consul at that place, so that he 
has to do what he is doing. But this committee will perhaps be 
amazed when told that China furnished the ground to the United States 
as a compliment to our flag; that the ground was accepted by the consul 
‘or the benefit of one of his friends around the corner, to put it in no 
plainer language, and that friend built a house upon it, made an im- 
aginary line and divided the building into apartments for a post-office, 
court-house, jail, consular office, &c. Then a lease for a term of years 
was made, and that lease has not yet expired, by which nearly double 
the amount that ought to have been expended for this purpose was ex- 
pended in behalf of the owner of that property, who, as I am informed, 
is but another name for the former consul at that port. 

I mention these things, and why? Because, to its credit I say it, the 
present State Department, realizing the danger in which it stood and in 
which it stands. has ordered our minister to China to make a thorough 
investigation of all these subjects, and I have no doubt that our Secre- 
tary of State intends to make a full and fair investigation. When he 
makes his report ifanything is lacking we can giveit. But at present we 
can never relieve this Government from the stain placed upon it by a 
man who bears an honorable name until we strike at this item of ap- 
propriation in the manner in which this bill does. 

Mr. CANNON. I here and now deny and call for the proof of any 
abuse in the expenditure of keeping prisons and prisoners during the 
present fiscal year or the last fiscal year. I here and now deny that 
there is any abuse whatever in the expenditure of this twenty-odd thou- 
sand dollars now given under the law for this purpose. I here and now 
affirm that every dollar of that amount is n to maintain these 
prisons and the prisoners at the consular ports all around the world 
where we have treaties. And I call upon the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BuRNEs] to give us item by item wherein the full amount is un- 
necessary. As to what scandals may have existed in former years in 
connection with a consulate I do not know. Some years ago it was 
claimed that there were abuses touching the consulate at Shanghai. 
That consul is not now in office and has not been for years. In the ad- 
ministration of the one hundred and odd thousand office-holders under 
this Government I have no doubt that some time or other some one or 
more of them may prove to be bad men; it would be strange if such 
was not the case. If there are bad men among them then impeach 
them; if there are bad men then expose them. : 

But when my friend from Missouri, on this simple business proposi- 
tion, gets up here and undertakes again to play cuttle-fish, and instead 
of arguing the amendment which I have offered wanders off about old 
straw, travels overold ground that was traveled over by my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] long years before the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BURNEs] had the honor to be a member of this House, 
I spprobond that he is neither logical, strong, nor satisfactory in his 
attack. : 

Mr. BURNES. I have the figures here, which I can give in answer 
to the gentleman if he desires. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. CANNON, and 
it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 


For relief and protection of American seamen in foreign countries, $40,000, 


Mr. HITT. I move to amend the paragraph just read by striking 
out $40,000 and inserting $50,000. 

The sum of $50,000 is what has been heretofore appropriated in 
order that the Government might be prepared for emergencies which 


require the merciful intervention of the Government to save the lives 
of our seamen and protect them throughout the world. It may be 
that all of that amount will not be needed. Sometimes far less than 
that amount is used; but at other times much more is required. Five 
years ago $70,000 was required at a single consulate when the great 
whaling fleet of the Northern Pacific Ocean was wrecked. 

It is a fund of precaution; it is a fund of protection, a fund of mercy. 
The usunal amount, $50,000, is deemed by the Department and has been 
deemed by Congress heretofore as not too large. I therefore move this 
amendment in order that the law may stand as it nowis. The changes 
which will be produced in our law by the shipping bill, if it passes, 
will make every dollar of this n f- 

Mr. BURNES. One moment. I am not willing that the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] should go without any 
reply, after he has so vociferously denied the statements I have made, 
without offering any proof to sustain his denial, although with the De- 
partment of State and its officers to assist him it was easy for him to 
give facts and figures rather than mere declamation. 

Now, the consul-general in China returned $5,449.12; he received a 
salary of $5,000 a year; he is allowed for clerk-hire, $2,000; for con- 
tingent expenses, $1,693; for rent of jail, $1,116; for wages of keeper 
of jail, $3,049; for marshal for consular court, $1,000; for interpreters, 
$1,939.92; making a total of from $14,000 to $15,000. I will not now 
do more than simply callattention to these figures to show the extraor- 
dirfary expenditures of that consulate. 

One word in to the paragraph under consideration and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Hirr]. The 
Department of State expended last year for this purpose $30,000, and 
no more. It may be that we can not now determine exactly how much 
will be needed for next year. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] in the exuberance of his fancy the other day seemed to think that 
he could determine by weather-signs exactly how many storms would 
occur, and that $50,000 would be necessary foraiding seamen. It may 
be so; but, if'so, he is the weather prophet, and we are not the Wigginses 
of the House. 

But, sir, as $30,000 was expended for this purpose last year, and as 
we propose to allow in this bill $40,000, $10,000 more than the ex- 
penditure of last year for the same purpose, I submit that our appro- 
priation is ample, and that to appropriate more would be to do what 
our friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] opposes so bitterly, that is, 
to load up the Treasury with a superabundance of money. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of 
this bill whether this appropriation for relief and protection includes 
the bringing home of shipwrecked sailors from foreign ports to this 
country. 

Mr. BURNES. No, sir. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Is there a special appropriation for that 
purpose in some other part of the bill? 

Mr. BURNES. There was an estimate; there is no appropriation. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Hirt, it was not 


agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses which may be incurred in the acknowledgment of the services 
of masters and crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American citizens from ship- 
wreck, $4,500. 

Mr. HITT. I submit the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after line 320 the following : 

“To meet the n expenses attendant upon the execution of the neu- 
trality act, to be senodi under the direction of the President, pursuant to the 
requirement of section 291 of the Revised Statutes, $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary,” 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, this provision is one familiar to the ex- 
perienced members of this body, to those who have had to deal with 
questions concerning our foreign relations. This is a fund placed at 
the disposal of the Department to be disbursed when necessary in order 
to prevent violations of our duty of preserving neutrality between our 
people and foreign nations. 

This money has been employed chiefly in ascertaining and prevent- 
ing attempted descents upon regions adjacent to the United States 
where there has been disturbance brewing, the disturbances being fo- 
mented from places within the United States. There is at this moment 
such an expedition disturbing the peace of a colony of Spain near by 
us, and this at the very time that our minister is engaged in negotiat- 
ing with Spain and our Government is making a strenuous endeavor 
to secure from that power substantial advantages for our commerce. 
Our State Department has in fact within a few months secured a con- 
siderable relaxation of the harsh terms that were imposed upon our 
trade with the island of Cuba, conditions which have been oppressive 
to American citizens and which we are all anxious to see made more 
liberal and more conducive to our export trade. 

This is a carefully audited expenditure, which never has been per- 
mitted to be published in the ordinary way by the press, but every de- 
tail of which is open to the examination of those who, like committees 
of this House, are properly authorized to see it, when it is shown to 
them in official confidence. For many years it has been the usage for 
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Congress to make this provision; and this amendment is now proposed 
in pursuance of that policy. 

The amendment of Mr. Hirt was not agreed to. 

Mr. McCOID. I ask unanimous consent to offer an amendment to 
a part of the bill which has been passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the amendment be read subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

After the word * Belgium,” in line 208, insert ‘* Che Foo, China ;” and in line 
209 strike out “$34,000 ” and * $35,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment? 

Mr. BURNES. I think there can be no objection to the proposition. 


Is there objection to the consideration of this 


Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman from Missouri does not object, I 
do not. 
Mr. McCOID. I ask that the amendment be adopted. 


There being no objection, the amendment was considered and adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 6 

F F 
peip eheee a Cen a tected: uel eter eA p aA aa E anak 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several legations in the transaction of 
their business, $15,500, 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out the paragraph just read and insert 
the provision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse proper and of all the missions 
abroad, $85,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the ear of the gentleman 
in charge of this measure and of the committee, I think I can show by 
the record that there is a discrepancy between the appropriation made 
for the purposes in the pending paragraph and the appropriations made 
by previous Congress for similar purposes which is somewhat con- 
founding. 

If we intend to continue our consular service, sufficient provision 
must be made for it, and I take it that previous Houses—Democratic 
Houses—so understood this question. Iread from the Statutes at Large, 
volume 20, embracing the acts of the second session of the Forty-fifth 
Congress, for this identical purpose, as will be seen: 

For contingent of United States consulates, such as stationery, book- 
cases, arms of the United States, seals, presses, and flags, rent, freight, postage, 
and other necessary matters, including Co by exchange, $115,000. 

At the third session of the same Congress, a Democratic House made, 
in the same language, for thesame purpose for which this bill proposes 
to appropriate the meagersum of $15,000, an appropriation of $135,000. 
In the next Congress, the House being again Democratic, I find there 
was in the first session an appropriation for this same purpose in the 
same terms, of $125,000; and in the session that followed an appropria- 
tion of the same amount. 

No excess is reported by the Secretary of State in either instance. I 
find in the last Congress—last session—that the sum of $85,000 was ap- 
propriated, and according to the report of the Secretary of State $79,133 
has been expended so far, leaving a balance of $5,867 on hand. But 
there are outstanding accounts estimated to the extent of $10,000, which 
will bring the total amount expended the present fiscal year to $90,000. 

I beg the House to be patient until the Clerk can read a telegram which 
I received from the State Department yesterday on this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


_ To Hon, J. FLoyp Krxe: 

Central America: Only salaried posts are Ruatan, in Honduras, $1,000, and San 
Juan, in Nicaragua, $1,000. The others are all compensated by fees. So Gov- 
ernment must depend upon a citizen of the town or a United States citizen who 
happens to be temporarily there on otherand private business. There is a min- 
ister accredited to all the States of Central America, but the lack of mail and 
telegraphic communication, or of means of traveling from one post to another, 
except by occasional coast steamers and upon mules through the country, makes 
it extremely difficult for him. There are nine principal consular officers in Cen- 
tral America, seven of whom are compensated by fees. Some of the offices can 
not be kept filled because of the insufficient compensation. The present bill con- 
templates a consul at the capital of each Ceni American State, but the salary 
of $1,500 is inadequate, as the consul must pay his traveling expenses to his post, 
his personal expenses there, and certain Government expenses, such as postage, 
telegraphing, &c., for which no provision is made in the bill. We should pro- 
vide these countries with most of the manufactures they consume and with a 
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large amount of food products. Consular officers, Americans, with a si ein- 
terest to the good of the United are necessary to develop this t: . In 
y one representative, a n-hundred- 


South America we have in Ecuador a 


dollar consul at Guayaquil. The bill proposes a secretary of legation at Quito 


ing numerous Government contingent expenses out of his own pocket. In 
Bolivia, if this bill pass, we shall have a of legation at $1,500 and some 


paraiso 
in Chili. Talcahuano isan important for ourshipping, es 

ate laried poche tively is at 
Buenos Ayres. In Brazil there are five lar e consul- 
oe ge at Rio at 36,000, consul at 


000, one at Pará $1,500, one at Bahia $1,500. Exce; 


and should import very largely from the United 
three paid consulates, La Gua: and Puerto Cabello, each $1,500, and Mara- 
$2,000, seer ny there is a salaried consulate at Panama and 


mn 
Peru there is o) consulate at Callao. 


ne salaried 
abolishes the mission to Bolivia by giving the minister to 
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over it, and gives the minister to Peru jurisdiction over Ecuador, which leaves 

the missions as follows: Minister each in Venezuela, Brazil, Argentine Repub- 

arg Colombia, a minister to Peru and Ecuador, and a minister to Chili and 
v 


The bill provides nothing for traveling expenses of these ministers, and leaves 
their postage, telegraphing, &c.,to be paid by them. Ecuador, population more 
than a million; Venezuela, pop’ about 2,000,000; La Guayra,7,000; Puerto 
Cabello, 9,000; Maracaibo, 21,000, have important trade relations with United 
States. Colombia, about three millions; Patines: $111,000; Aspinwall, $25,000; 
Bogos ee &c. Peru, population about 2,500,000; Callao, Bi.000; Iquique, 
feed consulate, population 16,000; exports about $3,000,000 to United States; trade 
with United States principally in nitrates. Brazil, ulation about 10,000,000; 
Bahia, 129,00¢; Para, 35,000; Pernambuco, 841,000; Rio Grande do Sul, 20.000; Rio 
de Janciro, 300,000; Santos, 9,800; exports to the United States; all should 
have large imports from the Uni States. Chili, population, 2,075,000; Val- 

raiso, 97,000; Talcahuano, 2,400, Argentine Republic, population about 2,000,- 

; Buenos Ayres, about 180,000. The exports from Buenos Ayres alone to the 
United States amounted last year to about $3,000,000. We should supply them 
with manufactured articles. Gautemala, population 1,190; but one full con- 
sulate, that an unsalaried one,at Gautemala City, the population of which is 
45,000; Honduras, population 350,000; Salvador, population 435,000. The above 
figures are appro te but substantially correct; population probably larger 
than stated. The salary of $1,500 for a consul inadequate at most any post; 
it isthe salary of a copying clerk, not that of a man familiar with commercial 
and international law and intrusted with large responsibility. 

JOHN DAVIS. 


[During the reading of the above telegram Mr. KıxG’s time having 
expired, Mr. BLANCHARD took the floor and yielded him his time. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask to be recognized, and will yield my five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, when I came to the clause in this bill 
which appropriates $15,500 for this purpose I really did not think the 
committee were in earnest. The impression made on my mind was 
that if they were in earnest it was intended to strike the service down, 
and if that were the case I wondered why the committee did not throw 
this whole appropriation out. 

Now, we have heard a great deal of brass buttons and toadyism. It ` 
may all be true; if it is, no one will condemn it more severely than my- 
self. I believe in the simple austerity of the American character, and 
if American ministers abroad have in any way aped the old forms of 
effete civilizations, of tyranny, and white slavery, I for one would be 
for taking from the guilty one the authority this Government has in- 
vested him with. What we want, sir, is commerce. Nations advance 
in the lines either of religious civilization or military civilization or 
the civilization of commerce. We have chosen the latter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BURNES. The other side have occupied fifteen minutes on 
this proposition; and as the whole subject was once discussed, but on 
another amendment, I now move the committee rise for the purpose of 
closing debate. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think that is not necessary, as the committee will 
agree by unanimous consent to close debate at this time. 

Mr. BURNES. If that be the agreement I have no objection. 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheChair hears noobjection, and debate is closed 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. KING’s amendment was not to. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill, and read the fol- 
lowing: 

and distribu the publi b partmen 
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bers of commerce, $20,000: hat no partof such reports discussing par- 
tisan, political, religious, or mere moral questions shall be published. 


Mr. KASSON. Iask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] 
to explain exactly what that proviso means. For the present I will 
reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BURNES. I will explain to my friend from Iowa that this bill 
appropriates the same amount which was appropriated last year for this 


purpose. 

Mr. KASSON. I understand that, but what is meant by thelimita- 
tion in the proviso that no part ofsuch reports discussing partisan, polit- 
ical, religious, or mere moral questions shall be published. 

Mr. BURNES. That limitation has been attached to the appropria- 
tion for the reason that we will have a great many more copies for dis- 
tribution among our constituents if we exclude from publication mere 
essays in cons reports on prohibition, protective tariff, free trade, 
and every other imaginable question. What we want are facts and not 
essays on theoretical positions. 

Mr. sp epancn eas res that was es menon. I know our consuls 
give us a great of information, which is very interesting to the 
ple, of the condition of countries where they are located. Spadeainly 
they speak of movements involving sometimes religious wars. Itadds 
to the interest and knowledge of our people of what is going on abroad. 
On the tariff question they are obliged to report under the rules of the 
Department facts relating to the condition of manufactures, rates of 
duties, and effects of rates of duties. 

Mr. BURNES. We do not object to their reporting facts, but we do 
object to the publication of labored defenses of one theory or another 
in reference to poira, religious, and moral questions. 

Mr. KASSON. It is impossible to separate them. I do not see how 
it can be done. No one objects, so far as I know. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from Iowa 
rises to a point of order, and he will state his point of order. 
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Mr. KASSON. This is entirely new legislation, not coming within 
the rule, as I apprehend, sir. 

TheC RMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Iowa 
that he has not information before him as to the terms of the present 
law. 

Mr. KASSON. It is merely a law making appropriations for the 
collection, preparation, and publication of the reports transmitted to 
this Government from our foreign representatives. 

I may be permitted to remark incidentally that it is a law in the 
preparation of which I took a great deal of interest and upon 
Mr. Evarts, then Secretary of State, the advisability of frequent bulle- 
tins for the information of the country. I was impressed with the im- 


portance of obtaining information concerning the business interests, the | re 


commerce, tariff, agriculture, and other matters of interest to our peo- 
le in connection with the countries to which our representatives may 
sent, and the law was adopted when that gentleman was in power 
as head of the Department. I urged upon him, as I have said, the ne- 
cessity of providing that these reports should be made at frequent in- 
tervals, and hence the system of monthly reports was established, which 
have proved to be of great value—information touching not only the 
subjects to which I have referred but religious-political movements, as 
well as facts touching the tariff. 

Now, the provision of this bill as it stands here would be a great 
embarrassment in the preparation of these reports in the matter of de- 
termining what comes within the restrictions of this provision and what 
would be proper under the terms of the law. I hope my friend from 
Missouri, therefore, will allow these reports to come in as they have 
been coming, without any restriction upon them which would neces- 
sarily involve difficulty in construction and delay in the preparation of 
the reports. I do not think it is within the rule, sir; but I am looking 
at the bill without making a special point more than is necessary, be- 
lieving that a mere statement of the case would induce the gentleman 
to withdraw it. I reserved, however, the point of order, because I 
think it subject to it, but for the present will oniy call the attention 
of the gentleman from Missouri to the difficulty I apprehend if this 
proviso shall stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will ize the 
difficulty that the Chair would have in deciding a point of order that 
is not made. 

Mr. KASSON. The point of order is made that this is new legisla- 
tion which changes existing law. The present law authorizes the trans- 
mission of reports embracing statistics of agriculture, commerce, tariff, 
manufacturing, the effect of local laws upon them, and such matters 
of general interest, all of which are published now under existing law. 
This seeks to exclude certain matters now authorized from the reports, 
and I call the attention of the Chairman to it. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no objection to the publication of all the 
facts relating to the subject of tariffs of foreign countries or reports 
which are in any way connected with the commerce, agriculture, or 
industries of any character or which will probaby enable us to secure 
commerce between ourselves and such countries. But it has come to 
the notice of the Committee on Appropriations that a portion of these 
gentlemen have entered upon a discussion of subjects that do not per- 
tain, as we think, to the duties of their offices or come within the pur- 
poses for which that law was passed. Such, for instance, I might cite an 
essay on tempcrance, which has been forwarded; another furnishes an 
essay upon protection and free trade, and others have been sent upon 
these and kindred subjects. 

The Committee on Appropriations do not desire in any manner to re- 
strict the accumulation of statistics or the publication of facts connected 
with subjects of general interest in this country ; but we think it un- 
wise to permit the funds appropriated for the purpose of gathering sta- 
tistics of general interest to the public to be used in the preparation 
of essays on the subject of protection or free trade, or the subject of 
temperance or on religious subjects. That is the reason the restriction 
was made, 

The effect will be, as stated by the gentleman from Missouri, to give 
for the sum of money appropriated in this bill, which is the same as 
that of last year, a larger number of these publications that would be 
of general interest. 

Mr. KASSON. Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania agree 
with me as to rs difficulty that would arise in the construction of the 

erę: 


That no part of such Fpporis discussing partisan, political, religious, or mere 


moral questions shall be pub! 


Mr. RANDALL. The word “‘ partisan,’’ I think, would so confine the 
language used there as that they might discuss a question of great pub- 
lic policy of the Government eerie but notin its relation to this coun- 
try as far as affects our—I y like to call that a local question 
[laughter]—upon our tariff or duties here. 

Mr. KASSON. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania will see that 
this provision added to this section of the bill would be a very difficult 
one to construe. What would come within its restrictions in the re- 
ports already submitted ? 

Mr. RANDALL. A statement of all of the facts in connection with 
such subjects is what we desire to obtain, and the money is given for 


that purpose. But it occurred to the committee that we could enlarge 
the facts as far as they relate to commerce and the general trade of the 
countries—which are the main points we desired to reach—better by a 
provision of this character than otherwise, because we do not desire 
mere essays upon subjects not of direct or general interest. 

mg REED. The difficulty, though, would be in the construction 
of it. 

Mr. KASSON. It would be in my judgment exceedingly impracti- 
cable to carry into execution. It imposes limitations upon the present 
law which will be difficult to enforce. It would create confusion in 
these reports as to discriminating between what they are authorized 
to publish and what theyare not authorized under this provision to 


rt. 

r. HISCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in what respect, if any, the consuls have exceeded the duties 
im upon them by section 1752 of the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. RANDALL. Read the statutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is in the following words: 

Sec. 1752. The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations, and make 
and issue such orders and instructions, not inconsistent with the Constitution 
or any law of the United States, in relation to the duties of all diplomatic and 
consular officers, the transaction of their business, the rendering of accounts 
and returns, the payment of com tion, the safe-keeping of the archivesand 
public property in the hands of all such officers, the communication of informa- 
tion, and the procurement and transmission ofthe products of the arts, sciences, 
manufactures, agriculture, and commerce, from time to time, as he may think 
conducive to the public interests. It shall be the duty of all such officers to con- 
form to regulations, orders, and instructions. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not believe the President has ever given any 
instructions which would require consular officers to write essays on 
temperance. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The language of the section is: 

The communication of information and the procurement and transmission of 
the products of the arts, sciences, manufactures, agriculture, and commerce 
from time to time as he may think conducive to the public interests. 

Mr. KASSON. I will read the last line of the section, because it 
touches the point of order: 

It shall be the duty of all such officers to conform to such regulations, orders, 
and instructions, 

These officers are now executing the instructions they have received. 
This proviso says they shall not do so, or at least that what they report 
shall not be published. 

Mr. KEIFER. I desire to be heard for a moment on the point of 
order. I understand the proviso is not so much a lation of what 
the consulsshall do in making their reports as it isan inhibition against 
the publication of their reports by the State Department. The consuls 
will still be at liberty to make such reports as the State Department 
shall require them to make, or as they may choose to make in the ab- 
sence of any regulation on the part of the State Department. But I 
think the clause is subject to the point of order. Under existing laws 
these consular and other commercial reports may be printed Now, the 
lng perhaps may be said to be germane to the Le of the bill, 

ut it does not come within the third clause of Rule XXI. Assuming 
that it is germane to the subject-matter of the bill, the adoption of the 
proviso will not ‘‘retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number 
and salary of the officers of the United States,” or “‘by the reduction 
of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill.’’ 

If this clause should be stricken out on the point of order or other- 
wise the amount of money would still stand as covered by the bill and 
the expenditure would be exactly the same, so that it does not come 
within either of these clauses that I have referred to in ph 3 of 
Rule XXI. Itis unquestionably new legislation. It is not merely the 
changing of existing law, but it is absolutely new legislation, and it is 
upon an appropriation bill, and therefore pe th to the point of order, 
as I understand. Everything that changes existing law is entirely new 
legislation. This can not come within any one of the clauses I have read 
from the rule, and hence I think the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is well taken. I should not insist upon it if I did 
not think the proviso in the bill was one that was likely to lead to a 
great deal of trouble and do no good. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I ask the gentleman from Ohio if the proviso 
will not retrench expenditures? 

Mr. KEIFER. I shall be glad if the gentleman from Illinois will 
state how it will do so. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. It will reduce the size of the communications, 
and economize the time of the consuls in various ways. 

Mr. KEIFER. But the proviso does not seek to regulate the consuls 
in making their reports. It regulates only what shall be the character 
of the reports published by the State Department. 

Mr. KASSON. The books published may be still as large. 

Mr. BURNES. The proviso limits the expenditure. 

Mr. KEIFER. The proviso does not limit the expenditure. The 
$20,000 are still appropriated. 

Mr. BURNES. But $15,000 may be sufficient to publish these re- 
ports if all this is taken away from them. 

Mr. KEIFER. But the gentleman from Missouri gives $20,000 ab- 
solutely for the purposes of this expenditure. The same amount is ap- 
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propriated and left to be expended, and as has been said by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], the volume may be just as large, because 
if the consnls know remarks on these matters will not be published they 
will write at greater length on other subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the point of order, 
as well as the Chair understands it, is not well taken. If the printing 
and circulating of certain documents cost anything, the proviso that 
certain reports shall not be printed for distribution would seem to de- 
crease expenditure. Nor is the Chair advised that there is any existing 
law which this in any way changes. The point of order is, therefore, 
overruled. 

Mr. PARKER. I desire to offer a small amendment. In line 350 
the word ‘‘ mere,” before the word ‘‘ moral,” if grammatical, is vague, 
uncertain, and apparently unnecessary. I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri will not consider the suggestion as disrespectful. 

Mr. BURNES. Not at all, sir. 

Mr, PARKER. Then I move to amend by striking out the word 
*‘ mere.” 

Mr. KASSON. 
whole proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question would first be on the amendment 
to perfect the text. Does the gentleman from New York insist on his 
amendment? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURNES. It is a sort of qualification of the word ‘‘ moral;’’ 
but I do not care about the word being retained. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. KASSON. I really do not think it is wise for us to prohibit all 
allusions to moral and religious questions in these reports. Such allu- 
sions doubtless occur incidentally, and I suppose these matters are never 
discussed in an obnoxious sense. I move to strike out the proviso. 

The question being taken on Mr. Kasson’s motion, there were—ayes 
36, noes 50. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion to strike out was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. KASSON. We have got it now so that these consuls shall not 

say anything that is religious or moral. I think we ought to prohibit 

them from saying anything irreligious orimmoral. [Lau per I 

8S to the gentleman from Missouri an amendment to that effect. 
ir. REED. Oh! that is not necessary. i 

Mr. BURNES. I think, if insisted upon, it might be a very appro- 
priate amendment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill and read the following par- 
agraph: 

For defra; t - 
wats a ETEA tate ner habe fs aaua fe Tata 
where such ministers or consuls may die abroad while in discharge of their 
official duties, $10,000. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out the paragraph just read. 

I take it the committee means this as a grim joke to provide for dead 
men, when they do not provide for the living. Still I can scarcely 
believe the majority of this House mean to perpetrate a practical joke 
on the country in the form of a measure that carries nothing in it for 
the maintenance of the consular service to which we must look for the 
advancement of our commercial relations with the world. Why, sir, 
immediately below the city of New Orleans there are the South Amer- 
ican and Central American States and the islands of the Caribbean 
that have a foreign commerce nearly as as the foreign commerce 
of this great Republic, and we do not receive 1 per cent. of it. And 
why? It is because the people of those various countries do not actu- 
ally know us. The English, the Germans, the French have their min- 
isters and consuls there, and those consuls are the instruments by which 
the commerce of those several countries has been directed to England 
and to Europe. Consuls are but the advanced guard of commerce, the 
skirmish line; or, to speak in more peaceful phrase, they are the pioneers 
of commerce. Yet you propose to compel our consuls in those countries 
to return home or remain out there and starve. I do not believe that 
this side of the House is conscious of the injustice it is perpetrating in 
this regard at this time. 

Yesterday, at the very closing hour of the day’s session, by unani- 
mous consent, a measure was passed by this House loaning $1,000,000 
to the Cotton Centennial Exposition to be held at the city of New Or- 
leans. Was that fora mere show? No, sir; it was in serious earnest- 
ness, for the purpose of promoting the commerce of this great country. 
Yet we are now told that the very countries which we expect to send 
articles to be displayed at this world’s fair, the greatest ever held on 
this continent, and to which we should look for enlarging our commer- 
cial advantages, are to have no agents from us among them as our official 
representatives; for such practically must be the result of passing this 
bill in its present form. 

The question was taken upon the motion to strike out by a viva voce 
vote, and the chairman announced that the noes ap to have it. 

Mr. KING. I call fora division. I want to see how many there 
are here who are willing to vote for a joke like this. 

Mr. REED. I think we should do something for the dead, if we do 


not do anything for the living. 


I think it will be better to move to strike out the 


The question was again taken; and upon a division there were— 
ayes 22, noes 55. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion to strike out was 
not agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BURNES. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill and amendments io the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. KEIFER. I suggest to the gentleman that he had better move 
to lay the bill aside to be reported favorably to the House, and allow 
the Committee of the Whole to proceed with the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. BURNES. I willaccept the suggestion, and modify my motion 
accordingly. 

The motion as modified was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
laid aside to be reported favorably to the House, 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The next appropriation bill upon the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6861) area, appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORNEY. [ask unanimous consent that the first and formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORNEY. I desire to make a very brief statement relative to 
this bill. It is very similar to the Army appropriation bill passed last 
year, with very little change. This bill appropriates for the support of 
the Army for the next fiscal year $24,244,250. The bill of last year 
appropriated the sum of $24,682,250. The difference between the 
amount appropriated by the bill under consideration and the amount 
appropriated by the bill for the present fiscal year is $437,800. 

me new legislation is proposed in this bill, but that new legislation 
is in the interest of economy and at the same time to make the Army 
more efficient. I can also say there is no new legislation in this bill 
aT what has been recommended by those officers having charge of 
the departments of the Army affected by the proposed chan: We 
also feel authorized to say that in the main the officers of the Army 
agree to the c which are proposed. 

Nearly one- of the amount appropriated by this bill is under the 
head of the Pay Department, $11,935,000. This bill proposes a slight 
change of the law in regard to the ds) Deperimnenk Inat hereafter any 
paymaster of the rank of major who served in the United States 
Army as a commissioned officer may, upon his own application, or by 
direction of the President, be placed on the retired-list of the Army 
until the Pay Department shall be reduced totwenty-eight members. 
That is about all the change proposed in the law relating to the Pay 
Department. 

There is a change of law proposed in relation to the Quartermaster’s 
Department. The number of draught animals is reduced to 6,000, and 
the purchase of supplies is hereafter to be made by contract. The Sec- 
retary of War is also authorized to appoint one hundred quartermaster- 
sergeants from the enlisted men ofthe Army whose character and edu- 
cation shall fit them to take charge of public property and to act as 
clerks and assistants to post and other quartermasters, 

It has been the custom heretofore to appropriate about $200,000 an- 
nually to the Quartermaster’s Department for the purchase of oy. 
horses, those horses to be porca in open market. Hereafter su 
purchases are to be made by contract. 

There is also another change in the Quartermaster’s Department 
relative to the extra-duty pay of enlisted men. The law as it now 
stands allows for 35 cents a day, and the change of law here proposed 
will allow 50 cents a day for mechanics, artisans, and school-teachers, 
and 35 cents a day to other extra-duty men who now receive 20 cents 
a day. 

Several other changes are proposed, and when the consideration of 
the bill under the five-minute rule shall be reached, if any gentleman 
desires explanation of them the committee will be pleased to give such 
information as we have. I have nothing more to say, I believe, in ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, it is not my pope to dwell atany 
length upon the provisions of the pending bill. Iam pleased to find 
in this measure very little to criticise. There area few new features, 
which in my judgment are wisely proposed, and so far as I know no 
objection is made to them by any of the officers of the Government. I 
have heard none from the War ent. With one possible excep- 
tion, to which I will refer before I am through, I understand the Ap- 
propriations Committee, with additional light and upon further reflec- 
tion, agrees to a change. 

This bill proposes to appropriate $24,244,450 for the sup of the 
Army. The Army of the United States, in p. rtion to number 
of our people and in proportion to the grave duties and responsibilities 
falling upon it, isa very smallone. I am glad to say that I think it is 
sufficient for the present, taking the condition of the whole country into 
consideration. 

But I have always been of the opinion that the rank and file of the 
Army should be increased. I think the time is not far distant when 
it will be found wise and necessary to increase it; in other words, it 
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will be found very important to this Government to be prepared in a 
more essential sense than it is for war. When I speak of preparation 
for war I do not mean that we are now liable to have war, but I mean 
that by proper preparation we may prevent war. 

We fall into the idea that we are living in a civilized —in a 
period of history when wars are not very frequent. Yet it is worth 
remembering that our annals are in no small degree bloody. The pol- 
icy originally inaugurated by this Government, when it was called 
into being among the nations of the earth—the policy consistently and 
persistently pursued by our first President, George Washington, and 
by all the leading statesmen of our country, that we should keep out 
of foreign complications, has undoubtedly been wise and should be ad- 
hered to throughout our history. But, notwithstanding this, it is a 
startling fact that, excluding all Indian wars, this country, during the 
first hundred years of its existence, has been at war on the average 
one year in six. 

Now, I am not of those who believe in wars; but I believeour policy 
should be to pursue such a course as will prevent war. During the 
last few years I have noticed, in connection with our Indian wars, that 
they have always been brought about at such exposed points upon our 
frontier as led the Indians to believe they could with some success, at 
least for a time, wage a war upon our settlements. I cite this simply 
as an evidence that it is important we should be prepared to defend 
ourselves as a nation at all times and at every exposed point. 

I do not say this in criticism of the present bill. This bill proposes 
to keep up the organization of the Army as it has been for a number 
of years, and I think as fully as it was provided for in the last and 
preceding Congresses. les 

Under existing law the organization of the Army can only embrace 
25,000 enlisted men. The active force of our Army (the General of 
the Army being now retired) includes one Lieutenant-General, three 
major-generals, six brigadier-generals, and ten officers with the rank 
of brigadier-general at the heads of different departments, such as the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, the Inspector-General’s Department, 
the Pay, Engineer, Ordnance, Jndge-Advocate-General’s, Medical, Sub- 
sistence, and Quartermaster’s Departments, also the Signal Corps, mak- 
ingsixteeninall. The present organization of the Army under existing 
law, which this bill does not propose io change, would make it possible 
to have in the service, excluding the officers and cadets at the Military 
Academy, 27,660. The total number in the Army, according to the 
report of June 30, 1883, was 25,478, including officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers. This number it is not proposed to 
interfere with. 

Turning aside a little and referring to the peculiar organization of 
the Army, which is commonly understood to be an army of officers, 
made up of men who are graduates of the Military Acadamy, which 
has been in existence since the year 1800 I believe, I wish to say that 
while we have and have had many distinguished officers who have been 
graduates of the Military Acadamy, the number of West Point gradu- 
ates in our Army is much smaller than the number of those from civil 
life. 

By the latest report I have the total number of officers in the Army 
was 2,130, of which number nine hundred and twenty-four were gradu- 
atesof the Military Academy, and 1,206 non-graduates. In other words, 
1,206 of our commissioned officers have been selected from civil life. 
In another form of statement, only about three out of seven of our offi- 
cers are graduates of the Military Academy. Of the officers upon the 
retired-list—four hundred and twenty-seven in all—only one hundred 
and twenty-eight are graduates of the Military Academy, while two 
hundred and ninety-nine were selected from civil life. Many of them, 
it is true, came in through their service in the late war. 

The Army consists of ten regiments of cavalry, each regiment com- 
posed under present regulations of forty-three officers, one hundred and 
ninety-seven non-commissioned officers, and six hundred privatesoldiers, 
the total for a complete cavalry regiment under the present organiza- 
tion being eight hundred and forty. Of artillery there are five regi- 
ments, each regiment embracing fifty-six officers, one hundred and 
seventy-seven non-commissioned officers, and three hundred and fifty- 
eight private soldiers, making five hundred and ninety-one. There are 
twenty-five infantry regiments, there being in each of these regiments 
thirty-five officers, one hundred and forty-five non-commissioned officers, 
and three hundred and sixty private soldiers. These numbers have 
been fixed in order to carry out the present policy of limiting the Army 
in its rank and file to twenty-five thousand men. There are of course 
unattached non-commissioned o; enlisted men, and Indian scouts; 
also officers and cadets of the Military Academy. 

This is all I desire to say on the subject of the organization of the 
Army, except that our Army in its organization, in its appointments, in 
its able and distinguished eflicers, compares favorably with any army 
of the civilized world. 

In my judgment it is the best army for its size that was ever organ- 
ized. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. FORNEY] who has charge of this 
bill on the floor has called attention to a few of its new provisions which 
are of a permanent character. The proposition to reduce by retiring 
paymasters of the rank of major I think is a wise one, and I believe 


we shall have, when these officers are cut down to the number limited 
by the bill, sufficient, to wit, twenty-five paymasters with the rank 
of major. This does not affect the Paymaster-General nor the two as- 
sistant paymasters-general, but simply reduces the total number of 
officers in that department to twenty-eight. 

One provision of the bill which is new is this: that hereafter the sales 
of subsistence supplies to officers and enlisted men shall be made at 
cost price only. It is suggested that is not new. It is new at least at 
present. At one time it was the policy to sell to officers and enlisted 
men entitled to purchase subsistence supplies at cost. Under the pres- 
ent law and regulations they are required to pay 10 per cent. above 
cost. This clause fixes the mode of determining the cost and fixes it 
safely, so the Government loses nothing and does not speculate upon offi- 
cers and enlisted men. There is also a wise provision as to fuel for 
officers serving in the West, where fuel is scarce and dear. 

The provision of the bill for the reduction of the large number of 
draught animals, such as mules and horses, isawiseone. Formerly we 
had to draw Government supplies over long distance to remote posts on 
the frontier. Now the railroad has penetrated nearer to the posts and 
in many instances absolutely to the post where supplies are to be taken, 
and the number of draught animals can properly be reduced. And so far 
as the reduction is made here it is made with the express consent of 
the Quartermaster-General of the Army and the other officers in the 
War Department concerned in it. 

There is a provision in the bill for the transportation of stores which 
goes to this extent, that wherever private parties are employed in the 
transportation of stores for the Army it shall be done by contract after 
due legal advertisement. Under army regulations there is a provision 
fixing what is due legal advertisement. Private parties can not make 
contracts for transportation of stores if this should become the law with- 
out doing it in competition with others after due notice given in the 
way provided by army regulations. 

The provision of the bill authorizing appointments, upon recommen- 
dation of the Quartermaster-General, of post quartermaster-sergeants 
isanewone. This clause authorizes not to exceed one hundred post 
quartermaster. ts. Thereare I believe one hundred and fourteen 
army posts. The bill does not authorize the appointing of post quar- 
termaster-sergeants for each post. It was believed by the Quarter- 
master-General and others who were consulted that one hundred would 
be the maximum that would be needed, These men are to be selected 
from those who serve four years in the Army. They are to be selected 
on proper examination and appointed by the Secretary of War upon 
proper recommendation of the Quartermaster-General. Their appoint- 
ment will not increase the number of the Army at all. They belong 
to the Army establishment and are within the limitations of the num- 
ber which shall constitute the Army. They are to perform the duties 
of clerks and assistants to post and other quartermasters. They are to 
be competent persons, and in a measure it is a reward for good conduct. 
It is a promotion of great value to these persons. 

It is believed by the committee this will reduce the expenditures of 
the Government. It is believed you can cut down the amount appro- 
priated for clerk-hire. Theappropriation for clerk-hire (and we pay 
$75 to $150 per month to each one) is cut down by this bill. We cut 
down the former appropriation for clerk-hire $55,000, and the increase 
in pay for these post quartermaster-sergeants is not more than $35,000. 
So there will be a saving in that respect. It was thought wise to in- 
crease the amount to be paid to artisans, mechanics, and school-teachers 
from 35 to 50 cents, and for clerks, teamsters, and laborers from 20 to 
35 cents for extra duty. It often happens that men detailed from the 
Army, skilled mechanics or artisans, or other persons competent to do 
skilled work and to perform important duties such as may be connected 
with the erection of barracks and other public buildings, are required to 
work alongside of civilians who get in the West $2.50, and many more 
than that, per day. 

We pay detailed men $13 per month, and under existing law only 
pay them 35 cents a day for the same amount of work the civilian 
working alongside of them gets as high as $2.50 per day for. This has 
often led to dissatisfaction and sometimes todesertions. It is believed 
by Army officers and the Committee on Appropriations necessary to in- 
crease it from 35 to 50 cents. I do not think there was any exception 
to the belief that it would be wise to add a little to this extra-duty pay 
for this class of persons. As I havesaid, it was therefore increased from 
35 to 50 cents a day. In the other class the increase was from 20 to 
35 cents a day. It is a small increase, but a valuable one. 

There is a provision in this bill that requires the Quartermaster- 
General and officers acting under his instructions, wherever stationed, 
to receive, transport, and be responsible for all property turned over to 
them or any one of them by the officers or agents of any Government 
survey for transmission to the National Museum, or to the civil or naval 
Departments of the Government in Washington or elsewhere, and under 
the regulations governing the transportation of army supplies. This 
is simply a convenience by utilizing army transportation where there 
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articles they discover to the city of Washington, and the cost is to be 
repaid to the Quartermaster- *s Department. So that it is not 
a tax upon that department at all, but only a convenience to those 
persons who may discover such things in our Western Territories in se- 
curing the transmission of them to Washington. ) 

I desire to call attention to another matter. There is a provision in 
this bill requiring that all officers who are assigned to duty in the Com- 
missary or Quartermaster’s Departments, and who are authorized to 
disburse public moneys, shall be required to give bonds in such sums 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of War. Ataproper time, ifsome other 
person does not make a motion to that effect or a point of order against 
that provision of the bill, I shall try to have this clause stricken from 
the bill. I donot believe it to be a wise provision, although I say that I 
am quite as much responsible for its being now in the bill as any other 
person connected with the Committee on Appropriations. I speak of 
it, therefore, not for any purpose of criticising the action of the com- 
mittee for having put it in. I know asa matter of fact that in the 
Treasury Department, and especially in the Third Auditor’s Office, there 
has been frequent complaint or a great deal of complaint about paying 
over money to non-bonded officers. But, in my judgment, this pro- 
vision if retained in this bill will only embarrass the service by requir- 
ing captains and lieutenants and others who may be assigned to the 
duty of paying out money in the Army to give bond for the faithful 
performance of that service and the execution of the trust. They ought 
not to be required to do so because of the difficulty of complying with 
the requirements, and they often have but small sums of money to dis- 
burse, and there has been so far but little loss occasioned by their hand- 
ling public funds. 

There has been but one recent instance that I know of which was 
cited of an officer of the Army—and it should be stated to the credit of 
the Army—who without law proved to be a defaulter, and in that case 
the sum was not large, while the cireumstances leading to his fleeing 
the country are suggested to have arisen from causes not relating to his 
defaleation but from other complications that he did not desire to meet 
and not connected in any manner with his service in the Army. Ido 
not believe for my part that itis practicable to require lientenants—for 
instance, upon the frontier—who are by their superior officers assigned 
to the duty of handling public funds or distributing moneys in small 
amounts, to give bond. 

They are often far away from their friends and from all who know 
anything about them and who would be able to go upon their bond, 
and consequently they would be compelled to rely upon their fellow- 
officers. It would be exceedingly embarrassing in most cases to compel 
them to have to appeal to their associates to go upon their bonds. I 
think there is no danger which warrants us in departing from a rule 
which has been unobjectionable in the past, and I think we may safely 
adhere to what has been the practice of the Government ever since 
there was an army. Some officers are bonded officers, of course, in the 
very nature of things; but there are many officers assigned toduty who 
are not required to give bond. I think that this clause is entirely un- 
necessary, and unless we come to a point where we propose by legisla- 
tion to require all officers who disburse public moneys to be bonded 
officers, we should not make officers assigned to duty in the Commis- 
sary and Quartermaster’s Departments exceptional cases. 

Before this Co adjourns we may pass a bill, the river and har- 
bor bill, which will provide for an appropriation of about $12,000,000, 
all of which will have to be disbursed by our engineer officers of the 
Army and without bond under the present state of the law. We have 
but little money comparatively disbursed through the Quartermaster’s 
and Commissary Departments that comes into the hands of non-bonded 
officers. I hope this clause will be stricken out, and I think the com- 
mittee will agree with me upon that point. We may with great se- 
curity rely upon the integrity and high honor of the commissioned offi- 
cers of the United States Army. 

There is another provision with reference to the Medical Department 
intended to settle the rank in accordance with the date of commission 
or appointment, which I shall speak of at the time when we reach that 
part of the bill if question is made upon it. The provision is not new, 
but necessary only to make clear what I think is the present law on a 
fair construction. 

Now, begging the pardon of the committee for taking up so much of 
its time, I yield the floor to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. FORNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be considered as closed, and that we proceed to consider 
the bill by paragraphs under the five-minute rule. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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beyond the number of 25,000 enlisted men, including Indian seouts 
-ste ; and thereafter there il be no more 


Mr. STEELE. I wish to offera proviso to this clause amending sec- 


tion 1119 of the Revised Statutes, to provide that the enlistments here- 
after shall be for a term of three years. 
I reserve the point of order upon that. 


Mr. KEIFER. 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND. Let it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 16 add: 

py hat section 1119 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read 
‘AN enlistments in the Army shall be for three years,’ ” 

Mr. FORNEY. I make the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. KEIFER. While insisting on the point of order, I have no ob- 
jection to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] being heard. 

Mr. STEELE. What is the point of order? 

Mr. FORNEY. The point of order I make is that the amendment 
changes existing law and is not in the direction of economy. 

Mr. STEELE. I desire to be heard on the point of order. Under 
the present law the enlistments are for five years. Asa result of that, 
about one-fifth of the Army desert every year. Boys induced to leave 
their homes and enlist go out to the frontier and find the new situation 
different from what they expect, and the result is that, having five years 
before them, they desert and return to their homes. This increases the 
expense by the necessity of having men to enlist to take their places. 
I believe it would be in the direction of economy to have the enlist- 
ments take place for three years, because men will stay the three years 
out in four cases out of five, when they would not stay their time out 
in three cases out of five when the enlistment is for five years. 

I think it would be in the line of economy in another direction. 
Where men have staid as long as three years in the Army more of 
them will be in the service at the end of the term and more will be 
disposed to re-enlist, so that the length of service will be greater for the 
soldiers generally than if you leave the term of enlistment at five years 
as it now is. 

I have been out on the plains myself, and I talked to many of the 
officers last fall on this subject, and I find it is the universal opinion 
among the officers that it would be in the direction of economy if you 
had the term of service three years instead of five. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think it is very obvious the point of order is well 
taken. It would require a very strained argument indeed to work out 
the theory of the gentleman from Indiana; that is, that this would re- 
duce expenditures to the Government. Certainly it would require 
more frequent enlistment, and it is always expensive to the Govern- 
ment to repeat the enlistment and the mustering-out, the transporta- 
tion to the field, and the transportation home when the men are mus- 
tered out. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman not know there area great many 
more desertions when the term is five years than there would be if it 
were only three years? 

Mr. KEIFER. Ido not know that to be the fact. The term has 
always been five years. And I find on examination of this question of 
desertion that much of it is on the part of men who enlist in the Army 
under peculiar circumstances. A large percentage of those who enlist, 
according to the statement in the Adjutant-General’s report, are men 
who want to go West. They go as far as yon take them, which they 
would do if enlisted for three years, the same as when enlisted for five; 
and then when they get West they desert. There are other causes, 
doubtless, for desertion. But I submit you can not decide the point of 
order on the proportion of what would be the number of deserters with 
a term of enlistment of three years as compared with a term of enlist- 
ment of five years. And on the face of the proposition it certainly does 
not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Itis clear that the amendment changes exist- 
ing law. Itis equally clear that it does not retrench expenditures; 
and therefore it is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following 
paragraph: 

Pay Department: 

For pay of the Army: For one Lieutenant-General; three major-generals; fif- 
teen brigadier-generals; twenty-three aids-de-camp, in addition to pay in the 
line; one military secretary, in addition to pay in the line; sixty-six colonels; 
eighty-five lieutenant-colonels; two hundred and forty-one majors; three hun- 

and eleven captains (mounted); three hundred and one captains (not 
mounted); thirty-four chaplains; fourteen storekeepers; forty adjutants; forty 
regimental quartermasters; adjutant and quartermaster of Engineer Battalion, 
in addition to pay in the line; two hundred and eighteen first lieutenants 
(mounted); three hundred and fifty first lientenants ps mounted); one hundred 
and forty-five second lieutenants (mounted); three hundred second lieutenants 
(not mounted); one hundred and eighty acting commissaries of subsistence, in 
addition to pay in line; officer in charge of public buildings and grounds in 
Washington; officer in command of the military prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., $1,000; officers of foot regiments while on duty which requires them to be 
mounted ; additional pay to officers for length of service, to be paid with their 
current monthly pay; pay to enlisted men for length of service, payable with 
their current monthly pay; officers; for the payment of any such offi- 
cers as may be in service, either u; the active or retired list, during the year 
ending June 30, 1885, in excess of the numbers for each class provided for in this 
act; enlisted men of all grades, not exceeding 25,000 men; the allowances for 
travel, retained pay, and clothing not mail p so, bona to enlisted men on dis- 
charge; two retired ordnance-sergeants; and for interest on deposits of enlisted 
men; for mileage of officers of the Army for-travel, over shortest usually trav- 
eled routes, not to exceed $160,000; for miscellaneous ex , to wit: Hire of 
not exceeding seventy-five contract surgeons and one hundred and sixty hos- 
Eis papas ars fas inet Sead an E a eae 
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termaster-se nts; cost of telegrams on official business received and sent 
Ey officers of the Army; compensation of citizen clerks and witnesses attend- 
ing upon courts-martial, military commissions, and courts of inquiry ; for reim- 
bursement of traveling expenses of paymasters’ clerks actually paid; and for 
commutation of quarters to commissioned officers on Sue fonan poops ss 

laces where there are no public quarters; in all, $11,935,000: Provided, 

Forester any paymaster of the rank of major who has served twenty years in 
the United States Army as a commissioned officer may, upon his own applica- 
tion or by direction of the President, be placed upon the retired-listof the Army, 
until the Pay popartmens shall be reduced to twenty-eight members, as follows: 
One Paymaste neral, with the rank of brigadier-general; one assistant pay- 
master-general, with the rank of colonel ; one deputy paymaster-general, with 
the rank of Hieutenant-colonel, and twenty-five paymasters, with the rank of 
major; and no more appointments of paymasters shall be made in the Pay De- 
partment until the number shall be reduced below twenty-five majors, and 
thereafter the number of officers in the Pay Department shall not exceed twenty- 
eight officers. 

Mr. FORNEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 41, before the word “officer,” insert the words * additional pay to;" 
so that it will read “additional pay to officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds in Washington.” 

And in line 43, before the word “officers,” insert the words “ additional pay 
to;™ so that it will read “additional pay to officers of foot regiments while on 
duty which requires them to be mounted.” 

Mr. KEIFER. I have no objection to the amendment; but I desire 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama a question in that connection. As 
I understand, it isproposed to give additional pay to the officer in charge 
of the public buildings and grounds in Washington ? j 

Mr. FORNEY. The law already provides forit. The amount is 


1,000. 
Mr. KEIFER. Immediately after that line is this one: 
Officer in command of the military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., $1,000. 


Is that amount meant to apply to the officer mentioned above ? 

Mr. FORNEY. The committee have instructed me to move to strike 
that out. I will do so by a subsequent amendment, 

Mr. KEIFER. I have no objection to the amendment at present 
proposed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORNEY. I now offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 42 and 43 strike out the words “ officer in command of the military 
prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans,” 

Mr. FORNEY. Ioffer that amendment on the ground that we do 
not know why this officer should have $1,000 extra. He is a United 
States officer there and receives now, I think, about $3,600. This pro- 
poses to give him $1,000 more. I do not know why he should have 
the additional $1,000. 

A MEMBER. What is his rank? 

Mr. FORNEY. I believe his rank is that of captain. 

Mr. KEIFER. If his rank is that of captain he does not get $3,600, 
but $1,800, I think. 

Mr. FORNEY. He is the captain assigned there and receives what- 
ever is the pay of a captain. I do not know any reason why $1,000 
extra should be given him. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understand the gentleman to say that this officer is 
a captain in rank. I have not had my attention especially called to 
this, though we wept over the matter in considering the bill and it 
was left in this way. I think it was the subject of some discussion 
when adopted. This much I am quite confident of, that this $1,000 was 
appropriated for in previous years. 

Mr. FORNEY. It was appropriated for last year only. 

Mr. KEIFER. Not until last year? 

Mr. FORNEY. No, sir. 

Mr. KEIFER. My impression was that this appropriation was made 
foranumber of years past. But if the gentleman has examined as to that 
point, that terminates the controversy. 

Mr. FORNEY. I understand it was adopted by a Senate amend- 
ment last year and we concurred in the Senate amendment. If any 
reason can be given why this officer should have the $1,000 additional, 
I am willing for my part that he should have it. 

Mr. KELFER. I know that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. FoR- 
NEY] is very fair and liberal and always willing to do whatever is right, 
and therefore there can not be any controversy with him on this matter, 
certainly not on any partisan ground. 

This appropriation ofan additional thousand dollars was th the bill of 
lastyear, I know thatthe military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
is the only one in the Western portion of our country, the only one 
where the officer is required to discharge this peculiar kind of service— 
a service that is not only of a responsible character, but one entirely 
unusual and exceptional in connection with the Army. Doubtless this 
officer is responsible for a large amount of property and of funds to be 
disbursed in maintaining the inmates of this military prison. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? i 

Mr. KEIFER. In one moment. This officer has very many duties 
that are entirely outside of the ordinary duties of an officer of the Army. 
If it be true that this officer is of the rank of captain only, then his pay 
would be only $2,800 a yeareven should this provision be left in the bill. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. I would ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KEIFER] if the captains who are now forced to go out upon the frontier 
and endure the hardships and privations there would not prefer to per- 
form this service at Fort Leavenworth without any additional pay ? 

Mr. KEIFER. I can not answer that question one way or the other; 
but I doubt very much whether they would prefer this service instead 
of being with their troops. The War Department has selected a com- 
petent and useful man for this place,and there is undoubtedly some 
good revson for giving him this additional pay. ; 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why not have the reason given? We ought not 
to make an appropriation on a supposition m , but the reason for it 
should be given. 


Mr. KEIFER, I have been trying to give it, if the gentleman had 
listened to what I said. 
Mr. STEELE. I think this additional pay was given upon the rec- 


ommendation of the board of officers who visit that institution every 
year, the board consisting of the Adjutant-General and two other officers 
of the Army. At the last session of Congress they came before the 
Military Committee of this House and represented that this officer was 
peculiarly fitted for this position, and that, while receiving only the 
pay of a captain, his expenses there at Leavenworth on account of the 
important position he holds there are very great. 

It is said that he is about the only man in the Army—that is the 
representation of the board—who can take hold of that institution and 
manageit as successfully as he has managed it. TheCommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs unanimously reported in favor of agreeing to the recom- 
mendation of the board of visitors to that institution, and the compen- 
sation was increased at the last session of Congress by the amount here 


proposed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What duties did you find he had to perform which 
justified the giving him this additional pay ? 

Mr. STEELE. Iamonly stating the representations made to the 
Committee on Military Affairs by the board of visitors and others. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ey ought to have given reasons for it. 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman will get the records of the last Con- 
gress I have no doubt he will find them minutely given; I am not able 
to give them now. That institution as now managed is a self-sustain- 
ing institution, which it never was under the management of anybody 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. In addition to what has been said by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] I desire to say that this mili- 
tary prison is conducted a great deal as many of our State prisons are 
conducted. This officer has not only charge of a large number of men 
but has charge of a great amountof material. As the gentleman from 
Indiana has stated, he is peculiarly fitted for this position. 

It was stated at the last session of Congress before the Committee on 
Military Affairs that this officer was the only man in the service who 
possessed these special qualifications, The board of visitors not only 
recommended that his pay should be increased, but they also recom- 
mended that his rank should be increased to that of lientenant-colonel. 
Upon consultation with the General of the Army at that time, General 
Sherman, we learned that he did not desire the rank to be increased, 
stating that it would conflict with the proper discipline, but recom- 
mended that the pay of this officer should be increased to that of colonel, 
saying that there was no colonel in the Army who had greater respon- 
sibilities than this officer has. 

_ Mr. PERKINS. I desire to say to the Committee of the Whole that 
I know something personally of this officer and of this prison. This 
officer was put in command of the prison when it wasa great to 
the Government. He is aman peculiarly well qualified for this place— 
a competent mechanic, as well as a practical business man and an ex- 
cellent executive officer. Under his administration that prison has 
grown to its ah ier proportions and is now self-sustaining. It is man- 
ufacturing clothing, it is manufacturing boots and shoes, it is manu- 
facturing harness and other equipments and many implements needed 
in the service. The prisoners there are now made useful while serving 
out their terms of punishment. 

As has been suggested here, it is in consequence of this that the rec- 
ommendation for additional pay was made. If I remember correctly 
there are nearly five hundred men confined in that prison. Ithas grown 
to be, perhaps, the largest military prison in the country, and it is neces- 
sary that 2 man possessing peculiar qualifications should be continued in 
charge there. 

This man has demonstrated his capacity. He has demonstrated the 
value of his work by the improvement of discipline, making the es- 
tablishment, as I have suggested, self-sustaining, and furnishing to the 
different branches of the service the wearing apparel and equipments 
necessary for their comfort and efficiency. 

It is doubtful whether there is another man in the service who can 
take this place and accomplish for the Government and for the prison- 
ers as much as this man is accomplishing. For that reason it is very 
a le iat indeed that this increased compensation should be given 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. FORNEY, it was 
agreed to; there being—ayes 60, noes 41. i 
Mr. FORNEY. I move to amend by inserting, in line 69, after the 
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word ‘‘paid,’’ the words ‘‘ by them;’’ so as to make the clause read 
“ for reimbursementof traveling expenses of paymaster’s clerks actually 


paid by them.” This amendment is designed simply to correct an 
oversight. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I notice that by this paragraph of the 
bill the Pay Corps is to be reduced to twenty-eight officers in all—one 
ekiros oosa with the rank of brigadier-general; one assistant 

neral, with the rank of colonel; one deputy paymaster- 
pankrea with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and twenty-five paymasters, 
with the rank of major. I to the gentleman in charge of this 
bill whether it would not m well to reduce the — of Brey eps 
paymaster-general and the deputy paymaster-general to that of major. 
In other w why should the rank be increased-—— 
Mr. FORNEY. We do not increase it; it is the law. 
ee BROWNE, of Indiana. But you have diminished the number 
ymasters. Under the present law I believe the number is forty. 
ad FORNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I think the reduction proposed by the 
committee in this bill is altogether proper. At the beginning of this 
session I introduced a bill to reduce the Pay Corps—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 

an amendment? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Yes, sir. I move to amend by striking 

. out ‘‘colonel,’’ in line 80, and inserting ‘‘ major,” and by striking out 
eee » in line 81 , and inserting ‘‘major.’’ I was about 
Se 

to KEIFER. Let the amendment be read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

In line 80, strike out “ colonel” and insert “ major ;”’ y a Leng strike out“ lieu- 
tenant-colonel ” and insert “ major ;” so as to read : c assistant paymaster- 
re pero with the rank of major; one deputy Tce a g with the rank 

Mr. EATON. What does my friend from Indiana propose to do as 
to the twenty-five paymasters with the rank of major? Does he leave 
that provision stand ? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I was intending to suggest a reduction 
of those twenty-five paymasters to the rank of captain. 

Mr. KEIFER. -I spe pe my friend will not do that. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I make a point of order on the proposed 
amendment that it changes the present law without reducing expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. FORNEY. 
the present time. 

e CHAIRMAN. What has the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNE] to say upon the point of order? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LYMAN. I renew it. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. What is the point of order? 

Mr. LYMAN. The amendment changes existing law, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It does change existing law, but it is in 
the direction of economy. It reduces the compensation of these officers 
to that belonging to the rank of major. I await the decision of the 
Chair upon the point of order. 

Mr. LYMAN. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I was about to say that at the begin- 
ning of this session I introduced a bill reducing the Pay Corps in 
number and rank, I believe, as provided in this bill. Since that time 
I have had a conference with the Paymaster-General, who believes in 
the firstplace that the Pay Corps might, without affecting its efficiency, 
be reduced to twenty-five officers instead of twenty-eight, as here pro- 
posed. I understood him also to say that there might with propriety 
be a reduction in the rank of the iragan With what I know of 
the Pay Corps and the duties it rform I see no reason why 
there should beany additional rank donei to the assistant paymaster- 
general and the deputy paymaster-general. Their duties are not so 
onerous nor their responsibilities so great as those of a paymaster who 
goes to the field and distributes the money among the troops. Isimply 
make these remarks by way of su; ait eave 

Before the war, if I am correctly advised, the members of the Pay 
Corps ranked only as captains sie fy receiving as compensation about 
$2,000a year. I think it is well known that the paymasters’ clerks do 
the principal part of the business—almost everything except assuming 
the responsibility. 

Mr. FORNEY. This is a matter which ought to be considered and 
reported upon by the Committee on Military Affairs, which properly 
has charge of the subject. The Committee on Appropriations simply 


I do not think we ought to go into this matter at 


rts the a priations. 
Mr. BRO of Indiana. My object is attained in having called 
attention to this matter. I am that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has decided to reduce the PayCorps. A short time ago this corps 


numbered fifty-five. A reduction to twenty-eight brings it to some- 
thing like wor order. 
oe ere the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I withdraw my amendment. 
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Mr. STEELE. In line 84 I move to strike out the word ‘‘ below ” 
and insert the word ‘‘to;” so that it will read: 
sient OADE Shee Waxiber MEAN be Sedeusd to Sweaie Bre waaioen wut tmarcehine 
> tangetan of officers in the Pay Department shall not exceed twenty-eight 

I also move the following proviso—— 

Mr. KEIFER. Let us dispose of one at a time. I think the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is based on a misapprehension. 

Mr. STEELE. Theamendment provides that no moreappointments 
of paymasters shall be made in the Pay Department until the number 
shall be reduced to twenty-five majors, and thereafter the number of 
officers in the Pay Department shall not exceed twenty-eight. 

Mr. KEIFER. If amended as proposed we would commence mak- 
ing appointments when we reached twenty-five. The objectis to have 
the number remain at twenty-five. 

Mr, STEELE. I withdraw my amendmentand offer the following: 

Mr. KEIFER. The bill is exactly right. 

Mr. RANDALL. The language is exactly right. 

Mr. STEELE. Read my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of line 86: 

“Provided, That the officers retired under the provisions of this act shall be in 
addition to the number now authorized by law." 

Mr. KEIFER. I think that is right. 

Mr. STEELE. I hope there will be no objection to it. The law now 
poras there shall be only four hundred officers on the Army retired- 

ist. 

Mr. KEIFER. Thereare four hundred and thirty-one now. 

Mr. STEELE. That is because of special provision. The law fixes 
the number at four hundred, but special enactments have increased the 
number to four hundred and thirty-one. You can not place a single 
one of these officers upon the retired-list until the number is reduced 
to four hundred. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think that is right. 

Mr. FORNEY. I make the point of order it changes existing law 
and does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. STEELE. How are you going to carry out the provision of law 
there shall be four hundred and no more on the retired. list? You say 
these men shall go on the retired-list. How are you going to get them 
R You can not do it without increasing the number beyond four 

und 

Mr. FORNEY. That is a matter for your Committee on Military 
Affairs to consider. 

Mr. STEELE. But you are making the law on this bill. 

Mr. FORNEY. The bill is in the line of economy. 

Mr. STEELE. This is not in the direction of economy. 

Mr. FORNEY. O, yes, itis. 

Mr. STEELE. You put them in a position where you can not put 
them on the retired-list. 

Mr. FORNEY. Oh, yes, we can. 

Mr. STEELE. By this bill your object is to get them there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama insist upon 


his point of order? 
Mr. FORNEY. Ido. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think that amendment should be hart cary 

Mr. STEELE. If you wish to get them on the retired-list you can 
not do so now under the law until after the death of some of those 
now there. 

Mr. FORNEY. It increases the retired-list. 

Mr. STEELE. It decreases the active-list, and therefore decreases 
expenses by 25 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment changes existing law, and does 
not on its face show affirmatively retrenchment of expenditure. It is 
therefore ruled out. 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to be heard on the point of order. It does 
decrease expenditure. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman take an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair? 

Mr. STEELE. I do not wish to detain the committee, and there- 
fore will not take an spol from the decision of the Chair. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Subsistence of the Army: For rations for 25,000 enlisted men, 1,505 civil em- 
ployés, 75 conteaeh su ns, 160 pae ENa matrons, 200 military convicts, 1,000 
prisoners of war (including such Indian prisoners as are captured but whose 
subsistence is not otherwise Appropriate for by Congress), and for additional 
half-rations for 120 sergeants and corporals of ordnance, a total of not exceedi: ng 
10,220,000 rations, estimated at 20 cents each; for ro ery th between the cost 
the ration and commutation thereof at rates prescribed by the Secretary of War 
for the following enlisted men, namely, those d detailed for clerical and mes- 
senger duty at headquarters of the Army and at headquarters of divisions, de- 
partments, districts, and general recruiting , and for various duties at 
military and stations, those tra on detached duty where it is im- 

racticable to carry cooked or travel-rations, and those o to participate 
in department, division, and army rifle-practice; for difference between the 
cost of the ration and the cost of cooked rations for enlisted men and recruits 
at recruiting stations; cost in excess of ordinary rations of hot coffee and canned 
tooa or travel- n for troops traveling, when it is impracticable 

Hona; Sees ceof Indians visiting PETTEE employed 

withou t pay as guides and scouts; in all, $1,900,000, of which amount ,000 

shall be available trons and after the 


passage of this act for the purchase of stores 
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necessary to be in advance of the 30th of June, 1885: 
Provided, That he r all sales of subsistence supplies to officers and enlisted 
men shall be made at cost price only; and the cost price of each article shall be 


understood in all cases of such sales to be the invoice price of the last lot of that 
article received by the officer making the sale prior to the first day of the month 
in which the sale is made. And not more than $105,000 of the money appropri- 
ated by this paragraph shall be applied to the payment of civilian employés in 
the Subsistence Department of the Army. 


Mr. FORNEY. In line 106, I move to strike out the word “ prac- 
tice” and in lieu thereof to insert the word ‘‘ competition.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Quartermaster’s Department: For the regularsupplies of the Quartermaster’s 
De ment, consisting of stoves for heating and cooking; of fuel and lights for 
enlisted men, guards, hospitals, storehouses, and offi and for sale to officers; 
of forage in kind for the horses, mules, and oxen of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment at the several posts and stations and with the armies in the field; for the 
horses of the several regiments of cavalry, the batteries of artillery, and such com- 
panies of infantry and scouts as may be mounted, and for the authorized number 
of officers’ horses, including bedding for the animals; of straw for soldiers’ bed- 
ding: and of stationery, including blank-books, for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, certificates for discharged soldiers, blank forms for the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and for printing of division and department orders and reports, 
$2,900, 000 : hereafter all purchases of regular and miscellaneous 
supplies for the Army furnished by the Quartermaster’s Department for imme- 
diate use shall be made by the oi rs of that department, under direction of 
the Secretary of War, at the places nearest the points where they are needed, the 
conditions of cost and quality hony equal; but when time shall permit, pur- 
chases shall be made at the y established depots ofthe Army; 
atso, That all purchases of said supplies shall be made by contract, after public 
notice of not jd than ten days, for small amounts for immediate use, and of not 
less than from thirty to sixty days whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, the circumstances of case and conditions of service l warrant 
such extension of time. The award in every case shall be made to the lowest 
responsible bidder for the best and most suitable article, the right being reserved 
to reject any andall bids. The Quartermaster-General shall report all purchases 
of supplies ished by his vy oy with their cost price and place of de- 
livery, annually to Congress : That in time of peace the num- 
ber of draught and pack animals in rmaster’ 

A shall not exceed 6,000, and that all oer Ragen of stores by cto ck 


vided also, 
duty at any military post or station west of the Mississippi, not hag the 


e S who have served at least four eats, and whose character and educa- 
tion shall fit them to take charge of public property and to act as clerks and as- 
sistants to post and er quartermasters. Said post SAR yer weg aera} 
shall, so far as pennae; perform the duties of storekeepers and clerks, in lieu 
of citizen employés. The pay of post quartermaster-sergeants shall be $40 per 
month and the allowances of ap ordnance-sergeant. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I makethe point of order against that para- 
graph, beginning in line 159, that it is new legislation, and does not de- 
crease expenditure. 

Mr. FORNEY. Let us first perfect the section by making a few 
amendments. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. All right. 


Mr. FORNEY. I offer the following amendment in behalf of the 
committee. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


orton 140, after the word “ the,” insert the words "Pay and; ” so that it will 
read: 


“ Blank forms for the Pay and Quartermaster’s Department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORNEY. Also, in line 151, the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “supplies,” insert “ enar je 
must be at once reported to the Secretary 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORNEY. Again, in line 162. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Before the word “‘ Congress” insert the words “ Secretary of War for trans- 
mission to.” 


in cases of emergencies, which 
War for his approval. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. FORNEY. Again, in line 167, the committee recommend the 
adoption of this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ advertisement” insert the words “ except in case of the stor- 
age of ;" so that it will read : 

“ And all transportation of stores by private parties for the Army shall be done 
by contract, after due legal advertisement, except in case of the storage of 


ER vi is the object of that ? 

f: . For instance, in cases of hauling goods to the depot 
to be placed in storage. This is generally but a small item, and oat: 
vertise it would cost as much as the service itself is worth. 

Mr. KEIFER. Had not the gentleman better make it broader, by 
Fitri acne oppo for eae It might be tbat a single article, 
a box of some kind of supplies, would have to be rted for a lo 
distance to some frontier fort. nanan Py 

Mr. FORNEY. I will state to the gentleman that this meets the 
approval of the Quartermaster-General. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois, as the Chair under- 
stands, desires to make a point of order upon this section. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I do not raise the point of order now be- 
cause of the amendments which have been made, and which cover sub- 
stantially the point I had intended to make, and since as amended the 
section complies with the custom in the department. But I desire to 
make a motion to strike out that portion of the paragraph as amended, 
beginning with line 159 and ending with line 162—the following words: 


The Quartermaster-General shall report all purchases of supplies furnished by 
his department, with their cost price and place of delivery, annually to the Sec- 
retary of War for transmission to Congress. 


. My objection to this paragraph is that you will find in this bill on 
page 9 that the Quartermaster-General is required to report to Congress 
annually all purchases and contracts for horses and mules and military 
supplies for the Army purchased by his department. 

I have no objection to that. But you find on page 12 of the bill an- 
other paragraph providing that hereafter all purchases and contracts of 
every kind made by the Quartermaster’s Department shall be annually 
reported to Congress. The law provides that these reports shall be 
made to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War sends them to 
Congress. Under the provisions of this bill you would require an 
itemized statement of all purchases made by the quartermasters under 
contract to be made to the Secretary of War and by him to Congress, 
which would necessitate a large and bulky volume, covering the cost 
price of all supplies and of every item purchased by the Department. 
The several quartermasters making purchases under contract through 
all parts of the country would have to report to the Quartermaster- 
General, which reports would be consolidated and laid before the Sec- 
retary of War; and I hold that it would be a useless and unnecessary 
expense to publish all of these items, as this bill contemplates. 

Mr. FORNEY. What check can there be upon the quartermaster ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The quartermaster lays a detailed state- 
ment of his purchases as derived doin the purchasing quartermasters 
before the Secretary of War; that is provided by the law. The Sec- 
retary of War must transmit to Congress his statements covering all of 
these purchases, but does not enter into the little items of account 
such as the price of every lariat or picket-pin that he purchases through- 
out the country, and all of this information being compiled and pub- 
lished as required bere would be an unnecessary expense and be of 
no possible use except possibly in case some investigation is made into 
the affairs of the department. It is therefore a useless expenditure, 
and I move to strike out that provision. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For incidental expenses, to wit: For postage; extra pay to soldiersemployed 
under the direction of the Quartermaster’s Department in the erection of bar- 
racks, Lamas Reap storehouses, and as clerks for post quartermasters at mili- 
tary posts; in construction of roads, and other constant labor, for periods ot 
not less than ten days, including those employed as clerks and messengers at 
division and department headquarters; expenses of expresses to and from the 
frontier posts and armies in the field; of escorts to paymasters and other dis- 
bursing officers, and to trains where military escort can not be furnished ; ex- 
penses of the interment of officers killed in action, or who die when on duty in 
the field, or at mili posts, or when traveling under orders, and of non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers; authorized office furniture; hire of laborers in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, payor, barsi hire of interpreters, spies, and 

ides for the Army; compensation of clerks to officers of the Quartermaster's 

partment; for the apprehension, hogar and delivering of deserters, and 
the expenses incident to their pursuit; and for the following expenditures, re- 
qui: for the several regiments of cavalry, the batteries of light artillery, and 
such companies of infantry and scouts as may be mounted, and for the trains, 
to wit, hire of veterinary surgeons, medicine for horses and mules, ACESS: 
and for shoeing the horses and mules; also, generally, the proper and author- 
ized expenses for the movement and operations of the Army not expressly as- 
signed to any other de ent, $675,000: Provided, That $250,000 of this sum, 
or so much of it as shall be necessary, shall be set aside for the payment of en- 
listed men on extra duty at constant labor of more than ten days, at the rate of 
50 cents Bia day for mechanics, artisans, and school-teachers, an 
day for clerks, teamsters, and laborers, 


Mr. FORNEY. By direction of the committee I submit the follow- 
ing verbal amendments: In line 234 strike out the word ‘‘more”’ and 
in lieu thereof insert the words ‘‘ not less;’’ after the word ‘‘days,’’ in 
the same line, insert the words ‘‘and such extra-duty pay, hereafter 
shall be;’’ and in line 236 strike out the word ‘‘and;’’ and after the 
word ‘‘ laborers” insert the words ‘‘and others.’’ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For transportation ofthe Army, including ofthe troops, when moving 
either by land or water; of clothing and camp and garrison equi from the 
depots of Philadelphia and Jeffersonville to the several posts and Army de- 
pots and from those depots to the noop in the field; of horse equipments and 
of subsistence stores from the placesof purchase and from the places of delivery, 
under contract, to such places as the circumstances of the service may require 
them to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and small-arms from the found- 
eries and armories to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and army de- 
pots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages; the purchaseand hire of horses, 
mules, oxen, and harn and the purchase and repair of wagons, carts, and 
drays, and of ships and other ng vessels and boats required for the trans- 
portation of s ppiies and for garrison purposes; for drayage and cartage at the 
several posts; hire of teamsters; pay of enlisted men on extra duty; driving 
teams or repairing meansof transportation ; transportation of funds for the pay 
and other disbu: de ments; the ex of sailing pais transports on 
the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantie and Pacific for procur- 
ing water at such posts as, from their situation, require it to be brought from a 
distance; and for clearing roads, and for removing obstructions from roads, 
harbors, and rivers, to the extent which may be required for the actual opera- 
tions of the troops in the fleld, $3,000,000: Provided, That the whole number 
of civilian employés, including agents, superintendents, mechanics, 


35 cents per 
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trainmasters, &c., paid nse this appropriation for transportation, 
soma orl 1,000. nor shall any of said employés 


be jed for salary above erin an AEE Of tne Army Regulations; and the 
e of sixth-class clerk in the Quartermaster’s Departnent is hereby abol- 

: Provided further, te! hereafter all purchases of horses, mules, or oxen 

ps and other sea-going vessels, also all other means o! 


wagons, carts, = 
transportation, shall be nae by the Quartermaster’s Department, by contract, 
after due legal advertisement; and hereafter all purchases and contracts of every 
kind made by the Quartermaster’ s Ppa ae y shall be annually reported to 
Congress: Provided also, That hereafter the Sears Sean and his offi- 
cers, under his instructions, wherever stationed, shall receive, transport, and be 
responsible for all property turned over to them, or any one vot them hi them, by the offi- 
cers or agents of any vernment survey, for the National Museum, or for the 
civil or naval Departments of the Government, in Washington or elsewhere, 
under the piei pab governing the transportation of army supplies, theamount 
paid for such transportation to be refunded or paid by the bureau to which such 
property or stores pertain. 

Mr. FORNEY. There is a mistake which should be corrected in 
this section. In line 254 the semicolon should be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

For barracks and quarters for troops, storehouses for the safe-keeping of mil- 
itary stores, for offices, and for grounds for camp and summer cantonments, and 
for tempora: renter at frontier stations; for the construction of temporary 
buildings and stabl les; for commutation of quarters for peesleorr te men, and 
for repeiving public buildings at established posts, $700,000: Provided, That no 
expenditure exceeding $500 shall be made upon any building or military 
without the approval of the Secretary of War for the same, upon detailed esti- 
mates of the Quartermaster’s Department, and the erection, construction, and 
repairs of all buildings and other public structures in the Quartermaster's De- 

sole shall, so oe as may be practicable, be made by contract, after due 
That not more than $1, 500, 000 of the sums 


mplory paid therefrom shall 


wagon master is ier pte plier urther, That hereafte 
are assigned to dut; 
who are authorized to disburse public money, syal be required to give bond in 
such sum as may be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. FORNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last pro- 
viso, beginning with line 338. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think the best way is to make the point of order 
upon it. It is new legislation, and does not reduce expenditures. 

Mr. FORNEY. Iam in favor of striking out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to striking out? 

Mr. KEIFER. I make the point of order because in the event of a 
failure of the motion to strike out the words it might then be too late. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Ifthere be no objection the Chair will sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. FORNEY. That is all right. 

The point of order being sustained, the proviso was stricken out of 
the bill. 

The Clerk resymed the reading of the bill, and read the following 


paragraph: 


the manufacture or ol 

heretofore appointed by the rated ar: hpa 

$65,000 of the money ~ ree for the Ordnance partment, in all its 
nicer Sarg shall be applied to the payment of civilian employés in said Depart- 

™ 
Mr. FORNEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 441 ben pa out the word “employés” and insert the word “ clerks;” so 


we provided, ‘That t more than $65,000 of the mone riated for the 
civilian clerks in said department. t. * rs 

Mr. KEIFER. Is that intended to limit the payment to clerks 
alone? 

Mr. FORNEY. The word ‘‘employés’’? would embrace the men 
who are making the arms, and work would have to be stopped in about 
a month. By inserting the word ‘‘clerks’’ the payments to them are 
limited to $65,000. 

Mr. KEIFER. But should not the proviso extend beyond clerks? 

Mr. FORNEY. No, sir. 


app! 
ied to 


The amendment was to. 
Mr. FORNEY. Ialso offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out the first proviso of the Anr ot a namely, the following: 
“ Provided, That not more than $0,000 of this amount may be expended by 


the Seoretaty of War in the manufacture or pur peg aievea N 
by the board of officers heretofore ap; the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. KEIFER. I should like to hear the gentleman from Alabama 
upon that amendment. 

Mr. FORNEY. The proviso is in the bill, and I was instructed by 
the Committee on Cr cay arse to move to strike it out. 

Mr. KEIFER. ee errs 00 O Se P90,000 1o De CEDARE 
in the manufacture or purchase of e-guns? 

Mr. FORNEY. Iam following out the instructions of the commit- 


tee. 
Mr. KEIFER. Iam willing that proviso should be stricken out. 


Mr. EATON. Idonot quite understand theproposition of my friend 
from Alabama. IfI understand it, it is to strike out this proviso 


Provided, That not more than TAO o al amoni may be expended by the 
Secretary of War in the manufacture o: Sranane a selected by 
the board of officers heretofore appoints by the iodo of 


Mr. FORNEY. Now we propose that the whole amount, $400,000, 
shall be expended for the manufacture of arms, without this restriction. 

Mr. KEIFER. They may take for this purpose whatever amount 
they choose. 

Mr. EATON. In other words, there can be no arms such as those 
that are made at the national armories which can be purchased under 
this bill. Is that wise? 

Mr. KEIFER. This proviso allows $50,000 to be used for that pur- 
pose. If the proviso is stricken out there is no limitation. If it is Jett 
in, itis a limitation that $50,000 only may be expended for the purchase 


of magazine-guns. 

Mr. FORNEY. We do not propose to make any guns there ourselves 
except the guns authorized by law. 

Mr. EATON. And you do not propose to purchase any elsewhere ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Nottill they are tested. There areseven hundred 
guns of the Hotchkiss make. 

Mr. FORNEY. I will read the letter received from General Benét, 
Chief of Ordnance, on that subject, if the gentleman from Connecticut 


desires it. 
Mr. EATON. I had supposed that the Ordnance Department were 


desirous of purchasing a certain amount of magazine. guns that are not 
made at the national armory. 

Mr. FORNEY. That is what we have already done. We have al- 
ready purchased them. And the Chief of Ordnance says—I will read 
his letter: 

ORDNANCE Orice: WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, issi. 

Dear Sir: In compliance wi yor verbal request of this date, as to the 
manufacture of arms at the national armory, I have to state as follows : 

In the Army appropriation bill approved 6th June, 1872 (volume 17 Statutes at 
Large, page 261) a board of officers was provided for, to select a breech-loading 
system for muskets and carbines, which, when adopted, "shall be the only one 
to be used by the Ordnance Department in th in the manufacture of muskets and 
carbines for the military service.” The board recommended the Springfield 
breech-loading system, which was adopted by the Secretary of War. Section 
1672 Revised Statutes embodies the above. 

In the Army appropriation bill approved ate m: 1881, in the item for 
man ure of arms at the national armory, “Provided, That not 
more than $50,000 of this amount may be expended b b) we Soorotaty. of War in 
the manufacture or purchase of aoe ett selected by a board ot 
officers to be la treya by the Secretary War. : On the 2ist March, 188r, a 

ted to meet July 5, 1ssi. Da of which Colonel Brooke, Fifth 
eretatz was president, “to examine and consider all the magazine guns puat 
ong Se brought before it, and to recommend such (one or —_ of th 
its judgment, are suitable for the military service. te pei ma 

report in September, 1882, and recommended three Seuss ata: Lee, the Chaffee- 
Reece, and the Hotchkiss—as in the opinion of the board “ suitable for the mili- 
sar? service.” The Secretary of War approved of my recommendation that a 
cient number of the three guns be provided for a fair and exhaustive trial 

in the hands of troops. 

In = endeavor ioc ee rovide these three guns it was found that the Winchester 

Company had the plant to make the Hotchkiss, and that the Remin; os 
were oe to make the Lee, and that the guns could be contracted for at 
fair PAIE prico This was not so with the Chaffee-Reece; the one before the board 

n made by hand, and no private factory had ‘the tools for its manufact- 
~~ Examination showed that some unused machines and tools at the National 
Armory could be utilized, and that the guns could be made there much cheaper 
oen by Dy private parties, "As the law above quoted of February 24, 1881, Mohon 
” the Secretary of War approved of my recommendati 

to or have the Chaffee Reece guns intended for trial 


made at the Spi eld 
armory. These guns, about seven hundred, will be completed and for 
issue to the troops about the Ist July next, and their ier , and the mi pad 


the Lee and Hotchkiss, as determined by field service, can not be 

and known for a year or more to come, and therefore the legislative Eni PS 

tion of section 1672, Revised Statutes, at this time seems to me premature. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, BENET, ÉT, 


Brig, Gad OMA. @ OrdAOS. 


ives, Washington, D. C. 

We have got enough of those guns, and I do not think it necessary 
to continue this proviso. 

Mr. RANDALL. The whole of the $400,000 here will go to the 
manufacture of Springfield guns. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

United States testing-machine: For caring for, preserving, using, and rat- 

the | United States Tarpian S at the Watertown Sannale 0,000 P Pro. 
roe ogee pe Teg ager lobe cee A ys 
made to Congress Grewal farther ‘That in making testa for private citi- 
zens the oiar th in ae a. La gro quire payment in rere and may use the 
funds so received in making making fl full report thereof to 
the Chief of Ordnance ; and the Ot tof Ordnance ye een cose 
programme of tests as may be submitted by the American y halveis f Civil — 
neers, and the record of such seats shall be Narnia send society, to be by them 
published at their own expense. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I ask whether ie B the purpose of this clause to 
provide that the officers in charge of the testing-machine shall report 
to Congress the result of the tests made for private individuals? If 
so, I do not think that is at all 

Mr. KASSON. Itis equall 

The CHAIRMAN. There 
mittee. 


Hon. W. H. FORNEY, 
House of 


necessary. 
necessary with the other. 
no question pending before the com- 
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Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman can move to strike out that pro- 


viso. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to strike out the last word. I made the 
inquiry with a view to ascertain whether it is the purpose to compile 
and print the reports of tests made for private individuals. 

Mr. RANDALL. If these tests are to be made surely the results 
ought to be printed, so that all persons interested should have knowl- 
edge of the operation of this testing-machine. # 

Mr. McMILLIN. In that connection I will be oned for saying, 
in order to call the attention of the committee to it for such action as 
may be deemed proper, that the compensation given to the Government 
for the use of that machine does not cover such expenses as are required 
even for the pul lication of the documents supplied to members. ` 

Mr. RANDALL. If the tests are to go on at all the whole country 
ought to know what is the result of those tests. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What advantage will it be to the country to 
know the result of the test in unimportant instances, as, for example, 
in the construction of a new bridge across the Mississippi River? 

Mr. RANDALL. It might be a matter of great importance in regard 
to the safety of the lives of our citizens. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I only desired to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the subject. We are not enforcing, with regard to this ma- 
chine, the law weapply to every other department of the Government— 
that is, to require that individuals using the Government property 

“shall pay the cost of using and 10 per cent. additional to cover what is 
supposed to be the wear and tear. We appropriate only $10,000 for 
preserving and using this machine. The income is merely nominal. 
It wears out with great rapidity. I think the committee should here- 
after, if not now, report some provision requiring parties using the ma- 
chine to pay for its use on the principle I have stated. 

Mr.FORNEY. They pay for the use of it now. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. They pay merely a nominal sum. And there is 
a bill now pending to pay a claim of $200,000 to the party who con- 
structed the machine. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. I renew the amendment for the purpose of saying a 
single word. This is a subject upon which various communications 
have come to me from engineers and others totally disinterested in pri- 
vate enterprises. The only objection I can see to this provision is the 
small amount appropriated by it. 

The persons who have addressed me uniformly say that the safety of 
life in mass as well as in individuals depends largely upon the informa- 
tion which is gained by the processes of this very testing-machine, They 
deem it important that all the information possible shall be procured 
as to the elasticity and durability of the materials employed in the con- 
struction of bridges, boilers, and everything pertaining to the indus- 
tries and interests of the people. They say that the most important 
results are being gained from the information derived in this way, and 
that the information, whether it comes from private tests or public tests, 
is equally important to them. That I imagine is the reason that no 
distinction is made as to the character of the information to be published. 
It is not intended to verify this man’s manufacture or that, but to verify 
the durability and trustworthy qualities of the materials which they 
test. 


I assure the Committee of the Whole that in that respect we can not 
overestimate the important results of this testing-machine. I only 
regret that the amount of the appropriation is not $30,000 or $40,000 
instead of $10,000, for the im ce of the matter is inestimable. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I woul to the gentleman from Iowa that 
$10,000 is supposed to be the amount necessary to keep this machine 
in repair. That is the object of this appropriation, and that only. 

noe AON: If that is all, then the amount here named may be 
enough. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is the amount that has been appropriated 
for several years. 

Mr. KASSON. I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FORNEY. I move that the bill as amended be laid aside to be 
reported favorably to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOLLETT. I move that the Committee of the Whole now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6656) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. KEIFER. . I suggest that we had better not enter upon the con- 
sideration of that bill to-day. The yeas and nays must be taken upon 
the two bills we have already passed in committee, and that will take 
up all the time that is left. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is not designed to call the yeas and nays to-day 
on either of the other appropriation bills, but simply to report them to 
the House at, say, a quarter to5 o’clock, call the previous question on 
them, and take the yeas and nays on their to-morrow morning. 
For some cause or other there does not appear to be a quorum present 
just at this time. If there is a quorum, then we can go on with the 
business this afternoon. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FoLLETT]) that the Committee of the Whole now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 83; 
noes 5. i 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. 
voted. 

Mr. REED [to Mr. WHITE]. Do not make that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the pointis made that no quorum has voted 
the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. DUNN. `I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to know why it is necessary to submit to the 
vote of the Committee of the Whole the question of the consideration 
of this bill atthis time? Isnotthe District appropriation bill the next 
appropriation bill in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is; and unless objection be made to it it will 
be taken up for consideration. But the Chair understood that objec- 
tion was made, and therefore submitted the question to the committee. 

Mr. KEIFER. My suggestion was not in the nature of an objection, 
but rather an inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood there was objection, and 
the motion having been made, the Chair submitted it to the committee. 

Mr. KEIFER. If there was objection to the consideration of the bill, 
then under the rule the committee should have risen and reported the 
objection to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all true; the question was submitted to 
the committee informally. 

Mr. KEIFER. Let the Clerk go on with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask whether there is objection 
to the consideration at this time of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Lobject. I think we had better goon 
in the r way. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is the regular way. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The regular way is to dispose of a bill 
under consideration, regardless of what is going on at the races. If 
there is not a quorum here there ought to be a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is perfectly to lay 
aside in committee any bill the consideration of which has been com- 
pleted, and to take up any other bill in its order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I will not object if no one else does. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6656) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I ask unanimous consent that the first and formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, the fact that one half of the money 
expended for the District of Columbia is paid out of the national Treas- 
ury, and the other half raised by taxation upon the property, real and 
personal, in the District, is now well understood by members on this 
floor. The reason of that rule it is not necessary now to consider. It is 
the law; and of the expenditures provided for in this bill one half will 
be paid by the Government of the United States, and the other half 
will be collected by taxation upon the property of the District. 

The bill now before the Committee of the Whole has been prepared 
with the view of applying the taxation of the District of Columbia and a 
like amount out of the Treasury of the United States to the expendi- 
tures of the District government, to the improvement of the streets and 
alleys, and to the completion of the sewerage of this city. By 
a bill passed in this House on Monday last provision has been made (if 
that bill should be passed by the other branch of Congress) for the im- 
mediate completion of the sewerage system of the District. The neces- 
sity for the completion of this sewerage system is well understood by 
every one having in view the sanitary condition of the city, and I know 
from personal examination that this system, when carried out, will be 
complete and will be constructed with a view to permanency. 

The flexible appropriation of this bill is the appropriation for the 
improvement of streets. Whatever could be taken from other objects 
left so much more for the streets, and whatever was added tothe other 
appropriations necessarily diminished the amount for the improvement 
of streets. 

The government of the District of Columbia, so far as the payment 
of officers is concerned, as any one who exainines this bill and under- 
stands the salaries paid in other cities will see, is an economical gov- 
ernment. The employés of the fire department, the police department, 
and in the public schools—the three departments for which the largest 
appropriations have been made—are all paid salaries which in com- 
parison with those paid in cities of like size in other parts of the coun- 
try will be found to be low. While these salaries in some instances 
are not specifically given, in others they are. 

Personally I would have liked very much to make an increase, be- 
lieving an increase should be made in the compensation of some of these 
employés of the District government, especially the fire department. 
I have examined this department, having visited all the fire stations, 
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and I believe it to be, from the head to the lowest employé, one of the 
most complete fire departments to be found in any city of the country. 
The chief of the department ranks, I know, among the firemen of the 
country as one of the most skillful and efficient men that can be found 
in this line of employment in any city. 

The privates of this department have heretofore received, and, as the 
committee have not deemed it advisable in this bill to commence any 
increase of salaries, will receive under the bill, only $60 per month. I 
know of no other city of like size in the United States where firemen 
are not to-day receiving at least $75 per month. s 

But we have in this bill made a provision for a fireman’s relief fand, 
which has not heretofore been provided for. That is to say, we add, if 
you please, to that extent to the compensation of the firemen, setting 
apart $1 per month for the firemen’s relief fund. Thenecessity for such 
a fund has been made apparent since this session of Congress commenced 
by the disablement of.some two or three of the employés of this depart- 
ment in their efforts to extinguish a fire. One or two men now retained 
in the department are compensated, not for the services they are render- 
ing, but for the purpose of enabling them to live in the line of duty in 
which they have been disabled. The committee agree that there ought 
to be provision made by which a man who has been disabled in the 
performance of his duty as a fireman can be retired from the service and 
compensation allowed for his future support. In this I am satisfied 
the committee will be seconded by Congress, which has recognized for 
years past that a man who has been disabled in the line of duty, es- 
pecially in the emphoyment of the Government, should be provided for 
in some way. The Government of the United States makes such pro- 
vision by pensions. The government of the District of Columbia has 
no power to provide in that way; and therefore we have sought to es- 
tablish a relief fund by which compensation may be paid in such cases. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman will allow me to ask whether this 
relief fund is to be created by a deduction of $1 a month from the salary 
of each of these firemen ? 

Mr. FOLLETT. Itis thought that will be sufficient. The money 
is to be set apart as a trust fund, is to be held by the commissioners of 
of the District as a trust fund, to be used only for this purpose. 

Mr. COBB. Do you increase the pay of the officers? 

Mr. FOLLETT. We have increased it just enough to provide for 
this fund. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood the gentleman to say that one dollar 
a month was taken from the allowance of sixty dollars. 

_ Mr. FOLLETT. That was the provision of the bill as originally re- 

ported. I ought to say there are some amendments which have been 
agreed upon by the committee; but to avoid expense the bill has not 
been reprinted, notice having been given that these amendments will 
be offered as the bill is considered by paragraphs. The provision to 
which I have referred for this relief fund does not stand in the printed 
bill as finally upon by the committee; but an amendment em- 
bodying the views of the committee will be offered. The bill as now 
printed, without raising the compensation of the firemen, provides for a 
deduction of $1 a month. This the committee on further consideration 
thought unjust; and therefore we have agreed upon an amendment pro- 
viding that $1 a month shall be added to the pay for the purpose of 


being applied to this relief fund. 
Mr. BLOUNT. Making the pay actually $61 a month. 
Mr. FOLLETT. It will be actually $61 a month. 


Mr. EATON. Some of the firemen of the District. who have spoken 
to me in rd to this matter have complained that, according to their 
understanding of the bill, the privates receiving $60 a month are 
obliged to pay just as much toward this relief fund as an officer receiv- 
ing $100 or $120. They have stated further that they have already a 
relief fund of their own; that they are their own insurers; and that 
this is a matter which, in their opinion, should properly be left to the 
firemen themselves. 

Mr. BLOUNT. This is a sort of firemen’s insurance fund? 

Mr. RANDALL. A hospital fund. 

Mr. EATON. In my own State this fund is not provided by the pub- 
lic, but the firemen have a fund of their own. I think this is a matter 
which ought to be examined closely, although the amendment of which 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT] speaks may prove to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. FOLLETT. When the bill comes to be read by paragraphs the 
amendment will be suggested, and if not complete can bemadeso. The 
intention of the committee was that the compensation of these firemen 
should not be reduced, and at the same time that proyision should be 
made for the fireman’s relief fund, sothereshould be $1 or the equivalent 
of $1 to each of these firemen appropriated in addition to what was 
heretofore paid for the fireman’s relief fund. 

There is another branch of the government of the District, the police 
(lepartment, which has been increased somewhat. We believe the neces- 
sities of the growing condition of oe require it should be increased. 

We have also provided in this bill for the erection of another fire- 
station house. There is alarge part of the city, the northwestern por- 
tion, which is at least a mile to a mile anda half from any fire-engine, 
the nearest fi ine to that part of the city being on K street. An- 
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city. - The bill therefore provides for the erection of another fire-station. 
We have not increased the number of firemen for this new station-house 
because there are men now in the employ of the Government deemed 
to be sufficient to man that building when erected. 

The educational branch of the city government, one I am satisfied 
every member of Congress will take special notice of, I am happy to 
say, not merely from inquiries made by myself, but rather on infor- 
mation I have received from others, is in a good condition. There is a 
condition of things here I would be glad to see changed in connection 
with public schools if I thought it prudent or if the committee thought 
it prudent to do so, and that is they have here two superintendents of 
public schools, one of them a colored man and the other a white man, 
one receiving compensation at the rate of $2,750 a yeay and the other, 
I believe, at $2,250, or $500 less. I am convinced if we could eliminate 
entirely all prejudice that one superintendent, one head, would really 
be better than two. But there are about one-third of the children at- 
tending these schools of the colored race and they would not be satis- 
fied, or at least the management of the schools in the city think they 
would not, unless they had a superintendent of theirown color. It is 
not thought advisable there should be anything tending in the least 
degree to detract from the efficiency of the common schools of the city 
and of the District. Yet I believe it is only a question of time when 
the wisdom of Congress and of the government of the city and Dis- 
trict will come to the conclusion that one efficient head is better than, 
two. That time has not yet come, and therefore we have made no rec- 
ommendation on that point. 

e teachers of this city are compensated at a lower rate than in most 
of the cities of the country. The principal of the high school receives 
but$1,800ayear. Heisagraduateof Harvard College and is thoroughly 
efficient and competent for the performance of the duties of his position. 
And I know that the schools of the city in their management and in 
their efficiency will compare favorably with the schools of any other 
part of the country. 

There is an indebtedness upon the city that requires for the sinking 
fund and payment of interest over $1,200,000 a year. How this in- 
debtedness arose, what was its origin, is familiar to every member of 
Congress. The debt exists. The action of this committee, and I be- 
lieve it will be the action of every Committee on Appropriations, has 
been to see there is no addition made to the indebtedness of the city, to 
restrict its expenditures strictly within the limits of the amount of 
money collected by the District for the purpose of meeting those ex- 
penses. If we had now to be applied to improvement desired in the 
city, to be applied to the streets and to sewerage in the city, the amount 
which goes to the liquidation of the debt in the amount of the sinking 
fund and interest, it would add nearly one-third of the entire amount 
collected. In other words, the amount collected by taxation for this 
year will be in the neighborhood of $1,900,000, and a like amount from 
the Treasury of the United States would make in the aggregate about 
$3,800,000; but over $1,200,000 of the entire amount is taken out for 
the payment of interest and for the purpose of the sinking fund. If 
that amount could be had, then, instead of having $240,000 or $260,000 
only for making new streets, new pavements, and other improvements 
asked for by the people in various portions of the city, we would have 
this amount to add to it, and ina short time Washington would be sup- 
plied with streets to the satisfaction of everybody. 

There is one thing I find, and I have no doubt that every member 
of Congress has heard of it, and that is that there is considerable 
jealousy existing between the different parts of the cy age to where 
the money appropriated for street improvements shall expended. 
The people upon the Hill, the northeast, and the southeast all believe 
that a greater proportion of the money has been expended in the north- 
western portion of the city than ought to have been expended. But I 
have gone through and made a careful comparison of the amount of 
money collected from taxation on property of residents in the north- 
west, and I find that in proportion to the amount of taxation paid by 
them they are receiving less than they are actually entitled to for the 
streets in that part of the city. So that I see no need of any conflict 
arising or that any complaint should be made by the residents of any 
part of the city against the commissioners of the District or those having 
charge of these expenditures for the places where the expenditures are 
being made or to be made. 

I believe that is all I desire to say in the opening of this discussion. 
When the bill is read by sections and is subject to amendment we will 
then have an opportunity of considering, item by item, every portion 
of the bill, and if there be objection made, or if in the estimation of 
any member the amount appropriated be too small or too large, of 
course it can be better considered there and suggestions offered than 
under a general discussion of the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question, 
which he can answer now or when we reach that portion of the bill to 
which I shall refer. I would like to know the amount received from 
water revenues? ~> 

Mr. FOLLETT. The amount received from water revenues? 

Mr. RANDALL. One hundred and eighty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-eight dollars. 

Mr. BLOUNT. No; I think not that much. 
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Mr. RANDALL. I understood you to say the amount of the receipts 
for the water department ? 

Mr, BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOLLETT. The estimated receipts are $118,000. The different 
items are printed in the report accompanying the bill. I will read them: 

The estimated unexpended balance of water June 30, 1854, is $48,398 ; 
the estimated receipts from the water-main tax is $16,000; the estimated receipts 
from water-rents, $118,000; the estimated receipts water-taps, $2,100; and 
the estimated receipts from water permits, $2,200, 

Mr. BLOUNT. What is the total? 

Mr, FOLLETT. The total is, as stated by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, $186,698, of which $48,398 is the estimated unexpended bal- 
ance at the close of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. May I ask if that goes to reducing the debt created 
for the purpose of constructing the additional water-works? 

Mr. FOLLETT. We have a provision made for that in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will state to the gentleman from Georgia that 
we create a sinking fund for the purpose of providing for that debt. 
There is by law no sinking fund for the one anda half millions of dollars 
that the Government advanced for the building of the new aqueduct; 
and in this bill we have provided for one. So that the Government 
will have a sinking fund raised on the part of the District of Columbia 
to meet the $750,000 advanced. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is all I wanted to get at. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I now ask unanimous consent that the bill be read 
by sections for debate and amendment under the five-minute rule. 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL EXPENSES, 
For salaries and contingent expenses: 

For executive office: For two commissioners, at $5,000 each; one engineer 
commissioner, $924 (to make salary $5,000); one secretary, $2,160; one clerk, 
$1,500; one clerk, $1,400; one clerk, $1,200; one messenger, $600; one driver, 
#480; for contingent expenses, including printing, books, stationery, and other 
necessary items, in the discretion of the commissioners, $2,000; in all, $20,264. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I movea formal amendment for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman in charge of the billaquestion. I notice 
that provision is made here, as well as in various other sections of the 
bill, for certain contingent expenses. In this paragraph, for instance, 
$2,000 is provided, and further on in the bill $500 for contingent ex- 
penses in the attorney’s office. WhatI wish to ask is if the committee 
have considered whether such expenses as these can not he managed in 
some other manner. Four thousand dollars would seem tobe a pretty 
good salary for the attorney. What necessity, then, arises for making 
an additional appropriation of $500 to meet contingent expenses in his 
office? I ask this generally, as it relates to various sections of the bill. 

Mr. FOLLETT. In answer to the gentleman from Wisconsin, there 
are a great many expenses connected in one way or another with the 
various departments of the city government, the commissioners’ office, 
the engineer’s office, the office of the attorney, and other departments, 
that we can not provide for specifically inadvance. For instance, take 
the case of the expenditures in the attorney’s office. Expenses may 
arise there, contingencies which can not be anticipated or appropriated 
for specifically in advance, so that we put in an aggregate sum to meet 
what we suppose will be the requirements. These different depart- 
ments are required in every instance to furnish a voucher showing that 
it was an expense connected with the management of their department, 
which has to be approved by the Comptroller of the Treasury before it 
is paid; but if it be paid without his approval itis paid at the risk of the 
party paying it. Thereare in thisas in other bills, of necessity, provis- 
ions made for contingencies or emergencies which can not be anticipated. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

For auditor's office: For one auditor, $3,000; one book-keeper, $1,800; one 
clerk, $1,600; three clerks, at $1,400 each; two clerks, at $1,200 each; one mes- 
senger, $600: for contingent expenses, including books, stationery, and other 
necessary items, $300; in all, $13,900. . 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of addressing an inquiry to the gentleman in charge of 
this bill. There is an appropriation recommended here of $13,900 for 
the auditor’s office. Last year the appropriation was $15,200, which 
included an item of $2,500 for temporary clerk-hire in the auditor’s 
office, to enable the Auditor among other things to bring up and audit 
the books of the collector of taxes. That item is omitted from the ap- 
propriation this year. Under certain investigations made by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, responsive toa resolution offered in 
this House relative to the management of the financial department of 
the District of Columbia, it would appear that that appropriation is 
needed more probably than it was last year. The fact appears that 
for some ten or a dozen years there has been no audit of the books 
of the collector of taxes of the District of Columbia. In that time many 
millions of dollars have been collected in the way of taxes and dis- 
bursed, and there has been no systematic or regular audit of the books 
in the office of the collector of taxes. It seems to me to bean anomaly, 
and Í think it would occur to any one as improper that such large sums 
of money should be collected and disbursed without some system by 
which there should be a regular and systematic audit of the books of 
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The Committee on the District of Columbia, reporting in answer to 
the resolution I have referred to, brought that matter to the attention 
of the House and recommended that that item should be continued in 
the appropriation bill of the present year, and that the auditor should 
be instructed to go forward as rapidly as was consistent with accuracy 
in auditing the books of the collector of taxes and bringing the audit 
down to the present time. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, the appropriations for the auditor’s 
office are increased this year by one clerk at $1,200 over the regular ap- 

ropriation for last year. There was an appropriation last year of 
$2,500 for temporary clerk-hire. That made paa the employ- 
ment of two clerks. This year the committee have given permanently 
one clerk, making the force of that office one auditor, one book-keeper, 
one clerk at $1,600, three clerks at $1,400 each, two clerks at $1,200 
each. In other words, in addition to the auditor and book-keeper there 
are six clerks for that office, a force which the committee thought suffi- 
cient to enable them not only to bring up the work but to continue the 
proper conduct of the business of the office. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Last year the appropriation was 
$15,200. The appropriation recommended here is $13,900. 

Mr. FOLLETT. The appropriation last year was $12,700, with $2,500 
additional for temporary clerk-hire. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia with- 
draw his pro forma amendment? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

For engineer’s office : One chief clerk, $1,900; three clerks, at $1,600 each ; one 
clerk, at $1,400; two clerks, at $1,200 each; four clerks, at $900 each; one com- 
puting engineer, $2,400; one pe a of buildings, $2,400; one assistant in- 

orof buildings, $1,000; one chemist and inspector of asphalt and cement, 

400; one inspector of gas and meters, who shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States all fees collected by him, $2,000; one superintendent of streets, 
$2,000; one superintendent of roads, $1,400; one oe of plumbing, $1,800 ; 
one superintendent of lamps, 3900; superintendent oi parking, $1,200; one assist- 
ant superintendent of parking, $700; one assistant engineer, $1,600; two assist- 
ant engineers, at $1,500 each; one draughtsman, $1,200; three rodmen, at 
each; three axmen, at $650 each; three inspectors of streets, sewers, and build- 
ings, at $1,200 each; three market-masters, at $1,200 each ; one market-master. 
at $900; one harbor-master, at $1,200: Provided, That the fees collected by said 
harbor-master shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States: one janitor, 
$700; five messen. at $480 each ; three watchmen, at $480 each; two laborers, 
at $360 each; cont nt expenses, including rent of pro; y-yards, books, sta- 
tionery, binding, and preservation of reco in the engineer's and surveyor’s 
offices; printing, transportation (six vehicles, six animals, saddlery, forage, and 
repairs),and other necessary items and ere ere in all, $61,950: Provided, 
That overseers or inspectors temporarily required in connection with sewer, 
street, or road work, or the construction or repair of buildings, done under con- 
tracts authorized by appropriations, shall be paid out of the sums approp: 
for the work, and for the time actually en, thereon; andthe commissioners 
of the District, in their annual reports to Congress, shall report the number of 
such overseers and wr pga and their work,and the sums paid to each, and 
out of what appropriation. 

Mr. FOLLETT. By instruction of the committee, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 75, strike out the words “chemist and;” so that it will read 
“one inspector of asphalt and cement, $2,400.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I am also instructed by the committee to offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 103, after the word “ animals,” insert the words “‘ care of same ;” 
so as that it will read: "six vehicles, six animals, care of same, saddlery, forage, 
and repairs.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following 


paragraph: 
Washington Aqueduct: 
For en: TE eo and general repairs, $20,000; and hereafter the 
lessees of the Alexandria Canal shall keep in good repair at least two spans of 
the Aqueduct Bridge, so that no leakage or wastage of water shall occur. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to ask my colleague in charge of 
this bill a question as to this item of $20,000 for this aqueduct. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I will state to my colleague that this is the water- 
works aqueduct, which is kept in repair by the District government. 
This is the same appropriation as was made last year. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is this the canal aqueduct which crosses 
the bridge? 

Mr. FOLLETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If not, I am satisfied. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following 
paragraph: 

For maintaining institutions of charity, reformatories, and prisons: 


lum: For one commissioner and intendant, $1,200; one 
matron, $600; one visiting physician, $1,080; one resident physician, S480; one 


and other necessary items, $35,000; 

inting, and putting in gas-pipe and fixtures, and moving and refitting stable, 
Bs00: dump-cars, iron rails, ties, switches, joints,and spikes,to construct 2,500 
and avenues in the 


feet of movable track for the pu: 
cates kA adjoining the asylum 


rpose of grading 
eastern portion of the city, and for filling in marshes 
grounds, $2,350; in all, $52,010. 
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Mr. FOLLETT. By instructions of the committee offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 162, after the word “dollars” where it last occurs, insert “one ambu- 
lance, $60;” and in line 176 strike out ** $52,010" and insert * $52,070." 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

For Reform School: For one superintendent, $1,500; assistant superintendent, 

four teachers, $3,000; matron of school, ; two matrons of family, $360; 
er, $180; superintendent of chair aop $510; shoemaker, $300; baker, $300; 
engineer, $336; tailor, $240; seamstress, $144; two dining-room servants, at-$144 
each; chambermaid, $144; laundress, $144; florist, $240; cook, $300; watchmen, 
not exceeding five in number, $1,080; in all, $10,896. 

Mr. FOLLETT. By direction of the committee I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 183 strike out the words “ five hundred and forty dollars” and insert 
**$500."" In line 185 strike out ‘* 3240" and insert ** $300.” In lines 192 and 193 
strike out * $10,896" and insert in lieu thereof ** $10,916.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

For subsistence, including groceries, flour, meats, dry goods, leather, gas, coal, 
hardware, woodenware, table-ware, furniture, farm implements and seed, har- 
ness and repairs, fertilizers, stationery and books, plumbing, painting, and glaz- 
ing, medicines and medical attention, purchase of stock, fencing, and other nec- 

expenditures, all in the discretion of the commissioners, over and above 
the income from the farm and school, $20,000; and an itemized account of said 
income shall be submitted to the commissioners quarterly, 


Mr. FOLLETT. By instructions of the committee I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 200 strike out the word “ cominissioners ” and insert “ board of trust- 
ees.” In line 201 strike out ** $20,000" and insert ‘$22,000. In line 203, before 
the word “the,” insert and approved by;” so that it will read; “and an item- 
ized account of said income shall be submitted to and approved by the com- 
missioners quarterly.” 

The amendments were to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 


For street lamps: For illuminating material and lighting, extinguishing, re- 
pairing, and cleaning lamps on avenues, streets, and alleys, and for purchasing 
and erecting new lamp- $95,380: Provided, That no more than $22 per annum 
for each street lamp be È a for gas, lighting, extinguishing, repairing, 
and cleaning under any expenditure provided for in this act; and the comm 
sioners of the District of Columbia are authorized to substitute other illuminat- 
ing material for the same or less price, and to use so much of the sum hereby 
appropriated as may be necessary for that purpose: Provided further, That the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia shali not be authorized to make any 
contract for gas or other illuminating ma‘ , in acco: ce with the provis- 
ions of this paragraph, for any longer period than one year. 


Mr. FOLLETT. By instructions of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I move to amend the paragraph just read by inserting after the 
word ‘‘ act,’ in the first proviso, the words ‘‘ and said lamps shall burn 
not less than 2,600 hours per annum.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

For Metropolitan police: 

For one major and superintendent, $2,600; one captain, $1,800; one property 
clerk, $1,800; one clerk, $1,500; oneclerk, ; four surgeons for the police and fire 
departments, at $480 each; for additional compensation to privates detailed from 
time to time for special service in the detection and prevention of crime, $1,440, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary; ten lieutenants, at $1,320 dollars each; 
twenty sergeants, at $1,140 dollars each ; pone privo class 1, at $900 each ; one 
hundred and forty privates, class 2, at $1,080 each; seventeen station-keepers, at 
$720 each; eight laborers, at $420 dollarseach; one messenger, $700; one messen- 
ger, $500; one major and superintendent, mounted, $240; one captain, mounted, 
3240; twenty lieutenants, se nts, and privates, mounted, at $240 each; one 
driver, $300; one ambulance ver, $480; one assistant to driver, $300; rent of 
sixth and seventh precinct station-houses, substation at Uniontown, and police 
headquarters, $3,020; for fuel, $2,000; erection of stable in first P nct, $3,000; 
purchase of site and erection of new station in sixth precinct, $15,000; repairs to 
Station-houses, $1,200; miscellaneous and contingent expenses, including sta- 
tionery, books, telegraphing, photographs, printing and binding, gas, ice, wash- 
ing, meals for prisoners, furniture and repairs to same, police equipments and 
repairs to same, beds and bed-clothing, insignia of oftice, horses, ess, and 
forage, repairs to van and ambulance, and expenses incurred in prevention and 
detection of crime, and other necessary items, $9,500; in all, $337,040. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I move to amend the paragraph just 
read by adding to it the proviso which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no person shall manufacture, sell, or keep for sale as a beverage 
any intoxicating liquors whatever, including ale, wine, and beer. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. FOLLETT. Itis new legislation, and not germane to the sub- 
ject-matter of the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I ask for the reading of the rule as to 
what is germane toa bill. I think I shall be able to show that this 
amendment, if adopted, will reduce expenditures, and therefore will 
be germane to the bill. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair is willing to hear the gentleman from 


Kentucky on the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Task for the reading of clause 3 of Rule 
XXI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or be in 
order pap an amendment thereto, forany expenditure not previously autho: 
by law, unless in continuation of riations for such public works and ob- 
jects as are already in progress. any provision in any such bill or 


$900; 
farm: 


or 


amendment thereto changing existing law be in order, except such as, being ger- 
mane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reauc- 
tion of the number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduc- 
tion of compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill: Provided, 
That it shall be in order further to amend such bill apos the report of the cvm- 
mittee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such amendment, which 
amendment, being germane to the agp sonavan of the bill, shall retrench ex- 
penditures. - 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I will modify my amendment so as to 
reduce the amount appropriated by this paragraph from $337,040 to 
$137,040, and then to add the proviso which has been read. The rea- 
son I contend that this amendment is in order is that it will retrench 
expenditures by a reduction of the number and salaries of officers of 
the United States and the compensation of persons paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and it will also reduce expenditures gen- 
erally, as I Shall be able to show in the discussion of the amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to reserve all points of order on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky. ‘ 

Mr. WHI of Kentucky. The point of order has already been 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT]. Š 

Mr. BLOUNT. That point of order was upon the amendment as 
first offered. The gentleman has now modified his amendment, and I 
desire to reserve the point of order on the amendment as modified. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I think that is about all I desire to say 
in support of my amendment being in order. I think in the discussion 
of that amendment I will be able to show that it will reduce expendi- 
tures by reducing the number of the officers and the salaries of the 
officers required in the District of Columbia. Inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment of the United States must pay one-half of the expenses of main- 
taining the government of this District, it is a very important matter 
that we should reduce the expenditures as far as possible, to say noth- 
ing about the moral aspect of the subject. . 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FOLLETT] also raises the point of 
order that this is new legislation. There is now much new legislation 
in this bill—legislation not usual in such a bill. I think the gentle- 
man will not contend that the clause in the paragraph relating to light- 
ing the city, providing that the contract for gas shall not be for a time 
exceeding one year, is usual legislation. Itis rather legislation in an- 
ticipation of the use of electric lights, or of something which may pos- 
sibly make it inadvisable to contract for gas for two or three years at a 
time. Therefore the committee has put in the bill a provision that the 
commissioners shall not make a contract for gas for more than one year. 

I also want to put into this bill a provision which will reduce the 
expenditures by removing the cause of expenditures. If you willlook 
at the report of the commissioners of the District you will find thatonly 
$34,000 is received from licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
this city, while we are asked to appropriate for the police of the city 
the enormous sum of $337,040. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I did not know there was a limit to the 
time for debate upon a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upona point of order isat the pleasure of 
the Chair, and the Chair does not desire to hear debate longer than five 
minutes. Itis very clear tothe Chair thatthe amendment is out of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOR THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

For one chief engineer, $1,800; one fire marshal, $1,000; one clerk, $900; two 
foremen acting as assistant engineers, at $1,200 each; six foremen, at $1,000 
each; six engineers, at $1,000 each; six firemen, at $800 each; two tillermen, 
at 3800 each; eight hostlers, at $300 each ; fifty-four privates, at $720 each ; three 
watchmen, at $720 each ; one veterinary surgeon, $300; repairs to engine-houses, 
$750; for fuel, $2,000; purchase of horses, $2,500 ; forage, 26,000; hose $2,000; 
repairs to apparatus, $4,000; erateneten Sores Amoskeag engines, $9.000; con- 
bce. yg ex , including office-rent, horseshoeing, furniture, washing, oil, 
medical and stable supplies, harness, blacksmithing, labor, gas, and other neces- 
sary items, $7,500; purchase of site and erection of new engine-house, $10,000; 
in all, $115,990: Provided, That $1 per month out of the appropriation for each 
man in the fire department shall be retained by the commissioners as a fire- 
men’s relief fund, and used for the relief of any fireman who by accident, 
while in actual as of duty, shall become so permanently disabled as 
to be d' m service therefor, and in case of his death, leaving a widow, 
or children under 16 years of age, for their relief: Provided further, That such re- 
lief shall not exceed for any one fireman or his family the sum of $40 per month. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I move to amend by striking out in line 340 the 
words ‘‘out of the appropriation ’’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“‘ad- 
ditional pay;”’ also by striking out in line 341 the words ‘‘ retained by ”’ 
and inserting the words “‘ paid to.” 

Mr. EATON. I would like to hear the proviso as it will stand if 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That $l per month additional pay for each man in the fire depart- 
ment shall be paid to the commissioners as a firemen’s relief fund, &c. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Courts: 

For the police court: For one judge, $3,000; one clerk, $1,800; one deputy 
clerk, $1,000; two bailiffs, at $3 per day each; one messenger, $900; one door- 
keeper, $540; United States marshal’s fees, $1,400; contingent expenses, includ- 
ing compensation of a justice of the peace acting as judge of the police court 
during the absence of said judge, not exceeding $300, books, stationery, fuel, 
ice, gas, witness fees, and other necessary items, $3,000; for judicial expenses. 
$2,500; in all, $16.018. 


Mr. FOLLETT. 1 move toamend by inserting in line 365, after the 
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words ‘‘one clerk, $1,800,’’ the words ‘‘and hereafter the salary of 
said clerk shall be $1,800 per annum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For teachers: For five hundred and fifty-five teachers, to be employed ata 
rate of compensation not to exceed the rate provided by the present schedule 
of salaries, and at an average salary not to exceed $670, . 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out ‘‘$670"’ and inserting ‘*$750,”’ and by making a corre- 
sponding increase in the aggregate appropriation in this paragraph. 

Mr. RANDALL. The pay of these teachers has been increased $5; 
and provision has been made for thirty additional teachers. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. But an increase of only five dollars, with 
$150,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury, is not at all commensurate with 
the demand made upon us to advance the cause of education in this 
District. 

Mr. Chairman, the increase which I propose amounts to $44,400 in 
the aggregate, and when distributed among the five hundred and fifty- 
five teachers in the District of Columbia amounts to only $80 each. 
Why, sir, a m in the Pension Office gets $840 per annum, and 
these little pages on this floor receive $75 a month during the session 
of Congress; and shall we higgle about a fair and reasonable increase of 
the salaries of the faithful instructors of the youth in this city, but who 
you will find by reference to the last annual report of the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia come from every section of our common 
country? 

On page 12 the commissioners say: 

Many families are locating in Washington with a view of giving their children 
an education, and there are now borne upon the rolls of the public schools the 
names of children from every section of the country. It is very evident, by the 
record of the places of birth submitted by the parents, that the money appropri- 
ated for maintaining our public-school — really benefits the several States 
and Territories of the Union as well as District of Columbia. 

We have just now appropriated $16,018 for the police court and 
$337,040 for the Metropolitan police, besides $62,906 for the Washing- 
ton Asylum and Reform School; in all, $415,964 for what may chiefly 
be attributed to the evils resulting from the use of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage; while we content ourselves with the meager appropria- 
tion recommended by the cool, caleulating Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the teachers, who are forthe most part women, engaged in the 
most honorable of all the professions. 

It is worth while to note the fact that for every teacher in the District 
of Columbia there are two places here where intoxicating liquors are 
sold. 

Isubmit a letter from the president of the board of commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
We March 29, 1884. 


Sır: In reply to your inquiries respecting the number of licenses issued to 
wholesale and retail liquor dealers in the District of Columbia and the amount 
of revenue derived the m, the commissioners have the honor to state that 
the total number of bar-room (retail) licenses issued during the present license 
= to date is 562, and the total number of wholesale liquor licenses to date is 

, making in all 1,097. 

The amount received for the bar-room licenses to date is $56,016.71, and the 

amount for wholesale liquor licenses to date $13,558.07, 


Very lly, 
J. B. EDMONDS, President. 
Hon. Jons D. Wurre, Member of Congress. 

Besides the 1,097 regular wholesale and retail liquor dealers there are 
about 120 sacred institutions known as drug stores, which keep open 
“every day and Sunday too’’ in the District of Columbia. 

Last year there were 15,607 arrests in the District of Columbia, of 
which number there were 11,367 arrested for offenses against the per- 
son. Therewere 55 sent to the reform school; 235 placed under bonds 
to keep the peace; 896 were sent to jail; 1,255 were sent to the work- 
house, and so on. 

For intoxication alone there were 3,752 arrested, and for disorderly 
conduct 529. 


On page 15 of the report for 1883 by the major and superintendent of | E 
police I 


d the nativity of those arrested classified as follows: 


Nativity of those arrested classified. 
United Sta hite.. 3 3 
United Badae. entered $53 et 
Treland..........1.... 1,086 


The population of the District of Columbia in 1870 was as follows: 
Washington, 109,199; Georgetown, 11,384—total, 120,583; and in 1880 
was as follows: Washington, 147,293; Georgetown, 12,578; Hillsdale 
Village, 672; Giesborough, 201—total, 160,744. 

It is sad to think that here at the capital of the nation, during the last 
fiscal year, for every ten persons in the District of Columbia there was 
one person arrested, and that more than one-fouith of the number ar- 
rested were under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

On pages 13 and 14 of the report for 1883 by the major and superin- 
tendent of police I find the offenses classified as follows: 


Offenses. | Males. | Females,| Total. 


Affray. .... 
Assault... 
Assault and battery... 
Assault and battery with intent to kill. 
Assaulting policeman... 


r 


ETA A oS A EET 


z 


pė 
po 
m 


Keeping y house... 
Keeping bawdy house..... 
Keeping gam! house..... 


Keeping policy shop ....... 


70 
8, 752 
529 
8 
15 
32 
13 
42 
Loud and boisterous... 85 
Miscellaneous misdem: Ss 
Murder... lu 
Lon drone 1 
Pic 5 
Perj 3 
666 
5 
l 

eee SRE 
Rioting.........-00++ 1 
Resisting officer........... u 
Refusing to pay hack-hire... 3 
Raising Uni States curren 2 


Selling! lottery tickets . 


Ra BH omen IER aa g 


Threats of violence....... 492 
United States witnesses... 174 229 
Vv OF winandscswensecngese 464 743 
WEIR POUCG A T OR ecse 1D NOS 5 


Total offenses against the person............. 
AGAINST PROPERTY, 


Ë 


ajessesesessesssees 


Highway robbery. 
Housebreaking .... 
Malicious mischief... 


bbery......... 

Receiving stolen goods.... 
Suspicion 

Trespass. 


Be BE OMENS une Brw ows BA SwBrwrore 


r 


} rt of the superintendent of 
police, page 32, I find that the estimate of expenses for the Metropolitan 
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police alone for the fiscal year ending June 
follows: 

Estimate of expenses for Metropolitan police for fiscal year 1885. 
One major and superintendent, 
One captain and inspector. 
One captain and night ins: 


One pro: clerk.. 
One cler: 


Four surgeons, at $450 


SRERSEen pep 


S88 SSSSSSSSEETSLSSLSSSEES 


Special service, prevention and detection of crime. 
ine lieutenants, at $1,340.................000--s0r0 FOR 
Heth riven se: e $1,140. 
privates, c , at $900....... 
One hundred and thirty-five priva! 1 
Seventeen station-keepers, at $720. 
Eight laborers, at $420, 
One messenger.. 


One messenger.. 

One major and superintendent, mounted. 
One captain and inspector, MOUNLEM............ccee seers enreee 
Twenty lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted, at $240. 


> 


One assistant driver....... ose sas 
Rent, sixth and seventh precinct stations, substation at Uniontown and 
nA ice headquarters . 


srseseeeerseseerssesseesns . 


Repairs to stations... 

E tone he printing, bindi ion, wash eals 
egraphing, p. phs, printing, binding, gas, ice, , m 
for prisoners, furniture and repair to same, beds and bed-clothin yin- 
signia of office, horses, police pissy egos and repairs to pene DAR 
ness, forage, repairs to van and ambulance, and expenses incurred in 
prevention and detection Of Crime. .......sssssssssem seereene areeererserseeneesrerseree 

New stable for the accommodation of van and ambulance and horses be- 
longing tO SAME,....000.00cserenceserenee oon 

New station for sixth precinct 

For transportation of paupers........ 


rpp 


When we know, as every intelligent man must know, that the in- 
jurious effects from the use asa beverage of intoxicating liquors are 
universally admitted, and that spirituous liquors are powerful instru- 
ments for evil and corruption in our elections, and that the unbridled 
traffic in spirituous liquors promotes contentions, riots, ignorance, and 
poverty, and that the iniquity of alcoholism is visited through the par- 
ent ‘‘upon the third and fourth generations,” and that the effects of 
alcoholism are filling our prisons, houses of correction, and institutions 
of charity with criminals and sufferers and covering the land with woe 
and misery, I confess that a feeling of mortification akin to indigna- 
tion comes over me when I think of the cool manner in which my amend- 
ment, offered a few moments ago, to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors within the District of Columbia, was ruled out 
ona poot of order, and a chuckle of delight was heard to echo through 
the of this House in the Capitol of the nation. 

Mr. Chairman, do you not know that during the last ten years this 
country has A EAN the enormous quantity of 740,000,000 gallons of 
distilled ts alone, and that all but 70,000,000 gallons of that quan- 
tity have consumed in the United States? Is it any wonder that 
Hon. WILLIAM T. PRICE, in House Report No. 1107, after a most care- 
ful investigation of the alcoholic liquor traffic, is led to the following 
conclusions? 

It is established by official reports that there were manufactured during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, of distilled spirits 65,678,666 gallons, In its pro- 
duction there were consumed 18,644,787 bushels of grain. During the same 
period there were manufactured of fermented liquors 17,757,892 barrels. 

The total amount of revenue paid to the Government the last fiscal year on 
distilled spiritas was $74,368,775.20, and upon fermented liquors $16,900,615.81. 

There were of retail dealers in distilled spirits, who paid a special tax as such, 
168,770; of wholesale dealers, 4,241. 

Of retail dealers in fermented liquors, 8,006; of wholesale dealers, 2,168—an 
aggregato of 183,203 persons directly engaged in the liquor traffic. 

t is computed that the cost to the consumers of the } ae sold by the 176,776 
retail liquor dealers the last year was about $850,000,000. 

In an able article in the New York Tribune, September 27, 1882, the sum is put 
down at $800,000,000, The writer says: 

“It does no to sneer at the agitation in regard to the liquor traffic. 

“ The subject is too important to be ren ee p down. 

“Aside from the law-defying it has elicited, aside from all its moral and relig- 
ious aspects, the question, considered purely as one of dollars and cents in its 
effects upon the national prosperity and wealth, is one of the most important 
that can be named. 

“ Directly and indirectly this country cope in the liquor traffic every yeara 
sum exceeding half the national debt. e cost to the country of this traffic, 
direct and indirect, is greater than the profits of all its capital not invested in 
real estate. It costs every year more than our whole civil service, our Army, 
our Navy, our Congress, including the river and harbor and the pension bi 
our wasteful local governments, and all national, State, county, and local debts, 
besides all the schools inthecountry. In fact, this country pays more for liquors 
than for every function of every kind of government. 

“ How is that question to be put aside with a sneer? 

“ There is certain! d for drink more than $300,000,000, and the entire sum 


raised by taxes of ds—national, State, county, city, town, and school-dis- 
ee Der on the authority of the Census Bureau to be not more than about 
$7 00, Y > 


Among the petitioners for the passage of this bill (for a commission on the al- 
coholie Hq 


r cent. of all the crime existing. 


That it is the cause of three-fourths of all the pauperism in the conntry, 
drunkards, 


That it causes the existence of 600,000 


30, 1885, is $334,600, as (om 100,000 annually die or are disabled from its effects. 


t 9,338 are annually insane from the use of intoxicants. 
That the number of days' work lost to the country annually by reason of this 
traffic, at $1 per day, is not less than a quarter of a million of dollars. 
That by the laws of heredity the cases of insanity are increasing with terrible 


idity. 
"Phat it creates 120,000 widows and Seen annually, 

That it causes 50,000 murders annually. 

rie Park said that 99 per cent. of all crime was produced by it. 

That 100,000 are annually sent to for drunkenness, 

Are these true or nearly true? 

If you admit their truth, you can not deny that some remedy should be ap- 
plied, if you desire to see this a happy people or a prosperous nation. 


During the discussion of the bill for the extension of the bonded period 
for the 64,000,000 gallons of bourbon and rye whiskies then in bond, 
it was stated on this floor by a gentleman from Ohio that one-tenth of 
all the property in Cincinnati was invested in the whisky business. 

In the State of Kentucky the whisky in bond alone is now estimated 
to be worth over $150,000,000, while all the public buildings in Wash- 
ington have cost but $51,346,468, as follows: 


Statement of the cost of public buildings in the District of Columbia on 30th 
of June, 1883, exclusive of the grou 
(Compiled by Mr. R. A. Fish.]} 
Columbia Hospital u ii 
um 
Old engine-house........ z Ho, 
Department of Taa ion, 
ment o ICO... soss 197, 
Frame building used by Su n-Gene! sf 
Bureau Engraving and Printing 366, 
Engine house, square 3, 
Stable, Post-Office Departm: 
Medical Museum........... = 88, 
ent........ 2,151, 
ional stable... 1, 


Government Printing Office. 296, 
Architect's oflice .......ssses +.. 1, 
E e-house, square 683...... 69, 
United States Marine Barracks 339, 
United States Naval Hospital 116, 
President’s house and co) 735, 
President’s stable 28, 
United States Treasu: X 7,158, 
State, War, and Navy buildings. 7,628, 
Agricultural buildings, hot-house, > 501, 
Smithsonian Institution...... x 492, 
National Museum... - 250, 
Armory building...... S 45, 
Wi n Monument., . 794, 
United tes Observatory 255, 
Arsenal buildings........... 270, 
3,245, 

275, 

$137, 

525, 

15, 

3,615, 

United States Capitol..... 15, 599, 
United States aqueduct.. 8,847, 
Water pipes and plugs. ee 172, 


Engineer's office, aqueduct... 
Custom-house and post-office. 


Z 
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New Naval Observatory... 


Battle Cemetery..............0.. a 1, 
United States Military Asylum 350, 
Columbian Institution for Deaf 751, 
form School... paps 271, 
Government Hosp! for t 1,513, 112 
United States Navy magazine.. 91, 


Iowa has taken the lead and shown to the world that the Republican 
party in that State has gained more strength since it declared for ‘‘ free 


homes” against ‘‘free saloons,” and enforces laws to the effect: that 
“no person shall manufacture, sell, or keep for sale as a beverage any 
intoxicating liquors whatever, including ale, wine, and beer.’’ 

At a mass-meeting held at London, in the eighth Congressional dis- 
trict, Kentucky, March 11, 1884, the following resolutions were adopted: 


The committee appointed to draught resolutions returned the following, 
which was adopted unanimously: 


5 resen resolutions: 

“1. Resolved, That we are in favor of the of all laws tending to pro- 
hibit the sale of D aja mat homage and malt liquors in our county. 

“2, Resolved, That we indorse the course of our mem in Congress who 
opposed the extension of the bonded period of the whisky now in bond. 

“3. Resolved, That we are in favor of the repeal of all concealed weapon laws, 
and recommend the of a law making it a tpn A offense to draw 
or attempt to draw a d y weapon, except in self-defense. 

"4. Resolved, That we favor a law putting a heavy tax or penalty on the sale 
of pistols, unlawful knives, and pistol-cartridges. 

"5. Resolved, That we favor the passage of the above laws because they will 
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have a tendency to im 
court dock 


ve society, morality, and good order, will relieve our 
stopa heavy tax on the people, clear our prisons, invite immi- 
wary ne mg levelop the hidden resources of our State.” 

Ado; : 

Giap Faris offered the following resolution : 


* Resolved, That our uested to 
a law prohibiting the United 
Etates to any person to vend ences xed liquors, ale, , or wine, or any in- 
toxicating liquors or mixture t f in any town, county, or municipality 
owe local option or any prohibitory liquor law exists in any State of the 
sy ger other business thi adjourned 
ere being no er ness the meeting — a ime 
2 C. W. JONES, Secretary. 

Be it said to the honor of the grand old Commonwealth of Kentucky 
that before the adjournmenton the 12th instant of the General Assem- 
bly of that State, by special acts it became ‘‘ unlawful for any person to 
sell, directly or indirectly, any spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors, ale, 
wine, or beer, or a mixture thereof, or of either,” in Laurel, Rock Castle, 
Jackson, Owsley, Clay, besides nine othercounties in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. Local-option lawsare rapidly confining the sale of alcoholic liq- 
nors to the large towns and cities in the State. 

We owe it to the 56,000,000 of people of the United States to have as 
poa government in the District of Columbia as there is in the State of 

owa. We can only do so by closing up the saloons here and paying 
liberal salaries to the teachers who have the training of the youth. 

This question, like that of slavery in 1856, is in politics and it is not 
to be sneered away. Itisaliveissue. If any man doubts it he will be 

itted to become a converted Thomas after the November election. 

ere are no less than 1,000,000 voters in the United States who believe 

in the principles involved in the prohibition victory in Iowa. They are 

so distributed from Maine to California, from North Carolina to Oregon, 

as to make themselves felt in the fall elections, and you may be assured 
that they are not sleeping. 

The amendment of Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, was not agreed to. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I move that the committee rise in order that the 
hour for the recess may be extended, so that the consideration of this 
District appropriation bill in Committee of the Whole may be con- 
eluded. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as 8 er pro tempore, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6656) make ee to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask unanimous consent that the hour for the 
recess be extended so as to allow the Committee of the Whole to con- 
clude the consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

HOUR OF MEETING AT EVENING SESSIONS. 


Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent that the order heretofore 
made for Friday night sessions be so far modified that the House after 
the recess shall reassemble at 8 o’clock instead of half past 7. 

The SPEAKER tem, If there be no objection the order will 
be so modified. e Chair hears no objection. 


OHIO ELECTION CONTEST—WALLACE VS. M’KINLEY. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I desire to give notice that on Monday 
ee next I shall endeavor to call up and have considered the con- 
tested-election case of Wallace rs. McKinley, from the State of Ohio. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to resume the consideration of the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
Mr. HamMonp in the chair) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6656) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 

government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, and for other purposes. 


Re tatives and Senators in Congress be 
g Pinas way of license by the revenue officers of 


The Clerk read as follows: 
That no payment shall be made of any certificate issued by the late. board of 
audit of the ict of Columbia under authority of the act approved June 20, 


presen yment within one year from the date of 
the approval of this act; and it shall be the duty of the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to cause notice to be given to the holders of said certificates 
to make E eyeing within the time fixed, by publication in two newspapers 
ublished in the city of Washington each once a week for three successive weeks 
ediately following the approval of this act, and once a week for three suc- 
cessive weeks immediately preceding the date of expiration of the time fixed 
herein within which payment may be made. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to inquire whether there has been any lim- 
itation heretofore with reference to the presentation of these certifi- 
cates ? 

Mr. FOLLETT. It is intended now to fix a limitation for the pur- 
pose of closing up the business. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Has the District been paying them regularly ? 


1874, that shall not be ted for 


Mr. FOLLETT. Yes, sir. The law was passed several years ago. 
The object now is to get them all in. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I move that this bill be laid aside to be reported 
with the amendments to the House. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. FOLLETT. I now move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

` The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 

the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6770) making appropriations for the con- 
sular and diplomatic service of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, and for other purposes; the bill (H. R. 6861) making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, and for other purposes; and the bill (H. R. 6656) 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report back the same with sun 
amendments and with a recommendation that the bills be passed wi 
the amendments. 


PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 251) providing for printing the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1884; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered 
to be printed. 

GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to ask that the previous question be con- 
sidered as ordered upon the three appropriation bills just reported from 
the Committee of the Whole with amendments. 

Mr. REED. I suggest to the gentleman that if the previous question 
should now be ordered it will be necessary to go on and conclude these 
bills to-morrow, which would interfere with the business assigned for 
that day. 

Mr. RANDALL. 
bills until Monday. 

Mr. REED. I submit that it would be well not to have the previous 
question ordered. There will be no attempt to interfere with the vote 
upon the bills on Monday. 

Mr. RANDALL. My wish is that the vote shall not be taken on 
these bills until Monday, so that the Judiciary Committee may have 
the whole day to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. The purpose of the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
regard to these appropriation bills will not be interfered with at all. 

Mr. RANDALL. IfI can have that assurance—— 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withdraw his proposition ? 

Mr. RANDALL, Even if the previous question should be ordered, 
it is not my intention to call for a vote on the bills until Monday. 

Mr. REED. If it can be made by unanimous consent the vote shall 
not be called until Monday, I will be satisfied with that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that agreement will not be made. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I do not demand the previous question. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WELLER. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint reso- 
lution for present consideration authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to invest the lawful money deposited in the Treasury in trust by 
national banking associations for the retirement of their circulating 
notes, and for o purposes. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. Is not the House compelled to take 
a recess at 5 o’clock? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House by unanimous consent ex- 
tended that time so as to complete action in committee on the appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. And that has been done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has. Does the gentleman demand 
the regular order? 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I do. 

Mr. WELLER. Then I will only ask that my joint resolution shall 
be printed in the RECORD. Nobody will object to that. 

The proposed joint resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the lawful 
money de ted in the ury in trust by national banking associations 
for the retirement of their circulating notes, and for other purposes. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized, out of any lawful money deposited by national banks for 
the pu: of retiring their circulation, under the provisions of section 4 of the 
act of July 20, 1874, and of sections 5222 and 5230 v2 A the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and of section 6 of the act of July 12, 1852, to purchase, at not ex- 
ceeding the par value thereof, under such ee as he may prescribe not 
inconsistent therewith, any bonds of the United States now outstanding; the 
bonds so purchased to be held in trust and used as security for the payment of 
the circulating notes of the banks which have or may deposit lawful money 
for such redemption and payment: led, howei Whenever the circulat- 
ing notes of national ng ons, for the retirement of w. lawful 
money has been deposited, are presented to the Treasury for redemption, the 


It is not my intention to ask for a vote on these 
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Secretary of the Treasury shall use any available spencers in the Treasury for 
e 


the redemption tLereof, and to that extent the bonds so held shall be canceled 
and destroyed tozether with the interest thereon: And further provided, All of 
the interest accruing on said bonds or any of them shall be canceled as it ma- 
tures: And further provided, That allof said bonds and the interest thereon 
shall by the Secretary of the Treasury be canceled and destroyed whenever it 
shall appear to him that the outstanding notes of said barge oj associations are 
destroyed or lost, the intent being that the Government shall redeem by law- 
ful-money payment all such notes so provided for and also to cancel all of said 
bonds and interests thereon accruing as stated hereinbefore. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted in the following 
eases: 

To Mr. CurcHEON, for two weeks, on account of important business. 

To Mr. LORE, for ten days, on account of important business. 

Mr. MATSON. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In obedience to the order of the House 
the recess will now be taken. 

And then (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House took a re- 
cess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., was called 
to order by Mr. McMILLIN, as Speaker pro tempore, who directed the 
reading of the following communication : 

SPEAKER’S Room, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1884. 
Hon, J. B. CLARK, 
Clerk House of Representatives : 


. BENTON MCMILLIN to de as S er pro 
P e T T pa ate eae 
fe J. G. CARLISE, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order under 
which the House meets to-night. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That until the further order of this House, on each Friday the House 
will take a recess at 50’clock until 8 p. m., at which evening session bills on the 
Private Calendar reported from the Committee on Pensions and the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions shall be considered. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar under the or- 
der just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House gesa B resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of the Private Calendar under the special order 
just read. The Clerk will report the first bill. 


WALTER H. CROW. è 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6084) 
to restore the name of Walter H. Crow to the pension-roll. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to restore the name of Walter H. Crow, late a sergeant of Com- 
pany K, Thirty-third Indiana Volunteers, to the pension-roll. 

Mr. MATSON. Iask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
report be di within that case. It was discussed at some length 
the other night, and I move to amend the bill, to meet the objections 
of the gentleman from Alabama, who is not yet present, by adding the 
words ‘from and after the passage of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that there is an amend- 
ment pending to the bill, offered by the gentleman from Alabama on 
the last evening when the House considered the Private Calendar, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill: “and pay him a pension from and after the passage 
of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


LAURA J. GODDARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5544) 
for the relief of Laura J. Goddard. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c., That the Secretary ofthe Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, mes to the provisions and lim- 
titations of the pension laws, the name of Laura J. God , widow of Elisha 
M. Goddard, formerly a private in bene! pond C, Sixth Regiment Vermont Vol- 
<unteers, and pay her a pension from an after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


Elisha M. Goddard, husband of the petitioner, was mustered into the service of 
‘the United States asa private in Company C, Sixth Vermont Volunteers, October 
15, 1861, and was discharged October 31, 1862. 

On the 16th day of April, 1562, he received a hot wound of both sons ae a 
place called Lee’s Mills,in the State of Virginia. For his disability he re- 
ceived a ion of $6 per month, which was subsequently increased to$8. The 
Josune Se eres was therefore recognized by the Pension Bureau. He died 

Er š x 

The widow filed her application on the 3d of April, 1882. The Pension Office 
rejected it in the following words: 

* The claimant's allegation that the soldier died from the results of the disa- 


bility for which he was Ganergod ana for which he was subsequently - 
sioned, is not sustained; the condition and nature of the gunshot wounds of the 
right thigh and left knee do not indicate that they were in any manner the cause 
of the soldier's fatal disease, consumption. The claim is therefore rejected.” 

The evidence upon which this decision is based is found in the brief accom- 
pany ing Hie case, and is copied verbatim, as follows: 

“Dr. Henry W. Lawrence, of Ballston N. Y., testifies that he attended the 
soldier during about fifteen months and in last illness; he died Angust 25, 
1881, of consumption, the remote or exciting cause being a gunshot wound cnus- 
ing — debility; that the soldier’s disease was not caused oraggravated by 

“Dr. H. W. Lawrence, in an additional affidavit, states that he prescribed for the 
soldier abont fifteen months; at that time the wound was not achareing. The 
soldier was in the advanced stages of consumption, the disease having progressed 
more rapidly after wounds healed. The general debility, caused by the wounds, 
superinduced the eee. disease. a 

“Dr. Benjamin W. Noxon testifies that he attended the soldier for about six 
years; his condition was weak, and his general health bad; he suffered more 
or less from his wounds, and his days were much shortened by reason of said 
wounds and exposure in the Army. 

“Tn an additional affidavit Dr. Noxonstates that the soldier died of pulmona: 

Parsi srg es induced by the wound on his Rips. This wound greatly af- 
fected his health and strength, producing weakness and debility, resulting in 
the lung disease. That the wound closed some time before death, and after 
this ceased the lung disease became more prominent." 
oe record gives professional standing good and credibility good of these 
p: cians. 
“Aaron Goddard testifies that the soldier came to Cohoes after his discharge. 
He had been severely wounded by a ball through his hips and the lower of 
his body; also one through his leg, near the knee; to use crutches for sev- 
eral years, and his constitution seemed to be broken down. He was quite feeble 
and unable to perform manual labor, and gradually grew worse he died. 
The soldier’s disability was not prolonged or aggravated by immoral conduct 
or eee The physicians who first treated him when he returned are 
now $ 

“ Daniel Chambers testifies that he knew the soldier intimately for the past 
twelve years. He was in feeble health, occasioned by wounds in the hip; was 
unable to perform much labor; it troubled him to stoop or lift anything; he 
kept dwindling away, and died of consumption August 25, 1881. Soldier's habits 
were good.” 

Notwithstanding the conclusion of the pension examiners, with the foregoi 
evidence before them (the affiants a by the office as reputable persons, 
your committee must decide that the soldier's death was the result of the wounds 
received in the service, and that his widow should be pensioned. They, there- 
fore, recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
meadation that it do pass. 


CHARLES P. MAHAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3728) 
granting a pension to Charles P. Mahan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles P. Mahan, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment, New York Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


surgeon on the 25th day of November, 1878, weung ten pounds, 


ped i injury infi 
saw claimant immediately erward; he complained then of injury; said he 
was trampled upon; camped with claimant; saw his leg, it was in ed and 


knew he wasinjuredatstampede; didnot seeinjury inflicted, heard of it within 
a a morph Se ee generally that injury was to thigh, and of the charac- 
ter herein & 

Several neighbors of claimant, residing in the same village with him, knew 
him from time of his return from the war up to thetime the tumor was removed 
from the thigh in November, 1878; saw him very frequently; knew he was lame 
when he returned; heard him say it was caused by injury received in a stam- 

e at Chancellorsville in May, 1864,and knew he was disabled from perform- 
ing manual labor. 
lonel Brown, of the Fifty-seventh ent, New York, resides in the same 
village with claimant; has known him since his discharge; knew of his lame- 
ness and its continuance up to the time of su operation; his father was 
one of the operators ; claimant describe injury; knew that by reason of 
injury claimant was disabled from performing manual service. 
ae witnesses unite in saying that claimant is respectable, worthy, and 


Upon this evidence and personal examination of claimant, the examining sur- 
geon, on the lith day of August, 1880, reported that, in his opinion, the claim- 
ant was permanently incapacitated for manual labor, and that the disability 
was permanent. 

April 8, 1882, the case was referred by Pension Department as follows, namely: 

es lly referred to W. R. Wood, medical referee, with the uest that 


he state whether, in his opinion, the tumor resulted from the alleged injury, and, 
if not, whe claimant been disabled since discharged by reason of said 
injury or results, the origin of which are not definitely shown. 


” vA “J. W. MINER. 


8, 
To which the follo reply was made to J Walker: 
= Reaposttnlly returned to Judge Walker. If itisshown to your satisfaction 
that mant received an injury in the location of the tumor on right leg, we 
will have to admit it (the tumor) as the result of said injury. 
“W, R. WOOD, Medical Referee. 
“APRIL 18, 1882.” 


The claim was rejected by the Department February 17, 1883, in the following 


lan; £ 
"Rejected, because claimant can not prove that the injury or tumor was caused 
while in the service.” 

Your committee are of the opinan that the evidence of injury is complete, 
The claimant himself is a worthy and truthful man; the comrades have no in- 
terest, and, although they did not see the injury inflicted, they were present, 
and establish the fact that the stampede did ocour; they heard the claimant de- 
scribe the injury immediately after it occurred. of them saw the limb; it 


was inflamed and swollen. The neighbors describe the appearance after his 


1884. 
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return. The character of the injury, accom ied as it was with results, after a 
lapse of fourteen years, repels the idea of claim be A SOOTNA = pee 
tense. Wherefore we report favorably, and recommend the passage of the bill, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JAMES MANNY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2394) 
granting a pension to James McAnny. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the eon race Al the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James McAnny, late quarter- 
master-sergeant of Company C, First Regiment New Jersey Cav: 5 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2394) 
ganung a pension to James McAnny, having considered the same, submit the 

following report: 

In the petitioner’s declaration for a pension he states that he entered the serv- 
ice of the United States on the 27th day of July, 1861, in Company O, of the First 
Regiment New York avent and was honorably at Camp Bayard, 
Virginia, on the 12th day of January, 1863. This statement is confirmed by the 


certificate of dise! 
The claimant alleges that while on a scouting expedition near Culpeper Court- 
House, in the State of Virginia, he was Leb his horse being shot and fall- 
on him, which broke several of his ribs and hurt his lungs, and that at the 
same time and place he received a gunshot wound in left leg, and that he was 
pean ae tal at Washington, and also at Chester Hospital, in the town of 
ester, k 

The records in the Adjutant-General’s office show that he was with his com- 
pany in July and August, 1862; sick and absent September and October, 1862 ; 
present for duty November and December, 1862; present, sick, January, 1563, 
and d Jan’ on account of disability. Regular return, July, 
1862, reports him among * absent enlisted men ;" cause not stated. No evidence 
of wounds on company roll, From the 28th of July to the Sth of one the 
company (with the iment) was in the advance of Pope's Army of nia, 
panoro gscout and picket duty between Culpeper Court-House and the Rapi- 

D. 

The certificate of discharge, signed by F. V. Dayton, assistant surgeon, sa 
that, having examined James McAnny, finds him incapable of performing 
duties of a soldier because of tuberculosis, with great disability, rendering him 
entirely unfit for duty. 

D. B. ll, examining surgeon, under date of December 23, 1878, saya, 
that the soldier is totally disabled, and that, judging from the evidence, it is his 
belief that the disability did originate in the service, and that he finds that the 
seventh and eighth ribs on left side have been broken, and they now press upon 
the lung and prevent its expansion. 

As to the applicant's condition prior and subsequent to enlistment, John 
Moore swears, under date of June 12,1878: 

“ That he has been well and intimately acquainted with the claimant for thirty 
rears associated with him frequently before and since the war, and knows of 

is own personal knowledge that he wasa stout, healthy man before he enlisted, 
and free from ay aoaaa of lung or injury to leg. Had he not been so, affiant 
would certainly have known it. Claimantcame home from the Army sick with 
lung disease, which has affected him ever since. Understood that he was in- 
jured by his horse while in the Army.” 

Peter J. Woolston makes statement under oath substantially as above. 

John E. Carey, M. D., testifies he has“ treated McAnny more orlesssince 
1871 for consumption of left lung, which appears more affected than the right 
lung. He has been unable to work at times since I first examined him. He is 
a temperate man in regard to all things, so far as I know.” 

The claim was deemed inadmissible by the Pension Office because the claim- 
ant could not produce the evidence of officers or comrades or of treatment in 


service. 
Judging by the claimant's own statement under oath, he did receive the in- 
uries from which he is now suffering in the service and the line of duty, and as 
e€ has proven by credible witnesses that he was sound and healthy when he 
ente) the service, and seriously disabled when be left, your committee con- 
clude that he is deserving of a pension, and recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY A. GRIFFITH. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1046) 


granting a pension to Mary A. Griffith. 
The bill was read, as follows: . 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, directed 
and required to place the name of Mrs. Mary A. Griffith, mother of William D. 
Griffith, late a private in Company F, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment New 
York Volunteers, on the pension-roll, at the rate of $8 per month; said pension 
to commence on the ist day of January, A. D. 1867, and to continue during her 
widowhood ; and in the event of the marriage or death of the said Mary A. Grif- 
fith such pension shall cease. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1046) granting a pension to Mary A. Griffith, having considered the same, beg 
leave to make the following report: 

The papers in this case show that William D. Griffin was mustered into the 
service of the United States as a private on the 28th day of September, 1862, at 
Lockport, N. Y., in Company F, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment New 
York Volunteers, and that he was killed at the battle of Monocacy, at Monocacy 
sanceon in the State of Maryland, on July 9, 1864. The Adjutant-General’s re- 

Says: 

‘t Missing since July 9, 1864; supposed tobe taken prisoner; but prisoners taken 
at that time and since paroled report him killed July 9, 1864." 

He left a widow but no children. The an #50 indicate that the widow re- 
ceived a pension. She has since remarried, which debars her from the pension. 
It seems that the mother of the petitioner, Mrs. Mary Griffin, applied for a pen- 
sion prior to the marriage of the widow, as the jacket containing the mother’s 
affidavit bears this indorsement, “ Rejected; widow in receipt of pension, Au- 
gust 26, 1965.” Under the law the mother can not receive a pension through the 
action of the Pension Office,as section 4707 of the pension laws provides that 
where a soldier dies who is entitled toan invalid pension; leaving )wifeor chil- 
dren, no other relative or relatives shall be entitled to receive a pension, not- 


withstanding such relative may have been dependent upon him forsupport prior | 
to his death. The inference then is that should the widow die or remarry, 
leaving no children, by her first 


, under sixteen years of age, the right 


to a pension, resulting from the soldier, terminates in toto,and no title to any 
remains. 


party 
The question then is, has this mother a moral or equitable right to suppor 
from the Government, to be determined by the following affidavits, which show 
conclusively that she was dependent upon her son for a mainvenance. 

James Duncan and Richard Winthrop, jr., swear ‘that they have been well 
and intimately uainted with her (Mary Griffin) and her deceased son. her hus- 
band, and with all the circumstances of the family for the past ten years. That 
she has not now, nor has she had since deponents’ acquaintance with her, any 
property whatever, except the eer. ousehold furniture and wearing ap- 
parel. said William D, Griffin resided at home with his mother up to the 
time of his enlistment. That he was a cooper by trade and worked at his trade 
in the city of for ten years prior to his enlistment, and was not mar- 
ried until after his enlistment. That Griffin’s father, for t or four years- 
prior to his death, was unable, on account of disease and infirmity, to labor but. 
very little, and could not contribute to the support of his wife. That during 
this time, and after the father’s death, until his enlistment he resided at home, 
and contributed to the support of his mother and the family all of his wages, 
purchasing the fuel, provisions, clothing,and the other necessaries. The de- 
ponents are of the o Fon that the amount contributed for the family was $150- 
per r, that they w she was dependent upon her son as stat: and that 
she aow needy and dependent. T she has a son 19 years of age, and a 
os Saag 12 oe old, who is sickly, and needs much care. That they know 
nh iam D. Griffin left a widow, who has since his death married one William: 

roy.” 

The mother, in her affidavit, says: 

That Sha woot now, nor has she aaa since the aryen of her na A, 

perty w. ver excepting necessary furniture and wearing apparel. 
se son Karta) win ree at Dono RIR her sing to bepecnag tr that a vnc 
y contributed to hersupport by er his wages, supplying her wi food, 
clothing, and other necessaries. frat son was not married until after his 
——— and that she is needy and dependent, and prays for a pension for 
T support. 

The committee are of the opinion that William D. Griffin did support his 
mother, and that in his death loss is irreparable. She is now 72 years old, 
and is in needy circumstances, As the law precludes her getting relief through 
the r channel of the Pension Office, the committee think a special act 
should pass for her benefit, and therefore recommend the adoption of the bill 
accompanying, with the following amendments: Strike out the word “ Griffith” 
wherever it occurs in line 5, and insert “ Griffin,” Strike out all in the bill after 
the word “pension-roll”’ in line 7, and insert “ subject to the limitations and 

rovisions of the pension laws.” Amend the title by striking out * Mary A. 

riffith,*’ and insert “ Mary A. Griffin.” 


The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

Mr. HORR. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if 
there are apy precedents for this; or whether any special acts have 
been passed in cases where the widow or children have been entitled: 
to a pension, and where the children have passed the age and the widow 
has died or remarried, where the pension has reverted to any person: 
who under the law would not have been entitled to it if the widow 
was living or had not married ? 

Mr. MATSON. I will take pleasure in answering the gentleman 
from Michigan by saying that there has been a precedent established 
at this session of Congress for one instance. There was a bill passed. 
the House of oo ly similar character to this during this session. 
I think it was the case of some person from the State o bs 

Mr. HORR. I have no recollection of any such cases. 

Mr. MATSON. The case to which I allude was a case where on the 
death of a soldier the pension had terminated, or where the widow had 
remarried, and the mother just as in this case, being a person wholly 
dependent, was the beneficiary. Congress revived the pension by giv- 
ing it to the dependent mother. 

Mr. HORR. I did not gather from the 
this soldier was married. 

Mr. MATSON. He married after enlistment; perhaps after his dis- 

; Iam not positive. 

Mr. PETERS. No; during his term of service. 

Mr. MATSON. At the time of his enlistment there is no question 
that the mother was dependent upon him, and is even more dependent 
now than before. She is without property and quite old. 

In this case the soldier after his enlistment married. While in the 
service he was sick or died from disease, I have forgotten which. But 
at all events he died in the service. His wife remarried leaving no 
children. When she remarried the pension terminated. This proposes 
to revive the right of a pension in the dependent mother. _ 

Mr. HORR. I can see that the mother has strong equities in the case; 
but it seems to me that it throws open the doors to a large class of cases. 
I havenot known of instances of this kind before, though there may 
have been some. I may be mistaken as to there being a large class of 
claims of this character. From the statements of gentlemen around 
me it is thought that there may not be very many. 

My. MATSON. So far as the precedents are concerned, I have in my 
mind a very distinct recollection of a case which I think I am safe in 
saying was precisely like this. So faras the dangerof establishing such 
a precedent is concerned I think there is not much. 

This is a case which presents some extremé features. The woman is 
very old. She was dependent on her son at the time of his enlistment, 
more than twenty years ago, and has grown more helpless and dependent 
since; and I do not apprehend there is danger of any great drain upon 
the Treasury because of many cases of this kind in which we may be 
called upon to give relief. ‘ 

Mr. LAIRD. I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions one question. The report states as amatter of law 


reading of the report when 


| or of construction from the law that during the life of any person en- 


titled in the first instance to a pension, whatever may be the claims of 
the mother or father of the deceased soldier, they can not receive any 
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assistance from the Government. Is that a matter of construction 
placed on the law by the committee, or is that the law itself? 


Mr. MATSON. From some confusion in the Hall I did not exactly 
understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr, LAIRD. My question is this: If the widow received a pension 
can the mother or father under any circumstances receive one? 

Mr. MATSON. Theycannot. Therecan be but one pension given. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is as the law stands? 

Mr. MATSON. That is the law. 

Mr. LAIRD. It is not a question of the construction of the law by 
the committee? 

Mr. MATSON. No, sir; that is the law. 

Mr. PETERS. I was in hopes that some one else would propound 
the question I am about to put, because I confess I dislike to do so. 
I see the report states this lady has a son 19 years old. Now, is there 
evidence showing that this son is unable to contribute to the support 
of his mother? 

` Mr. MATSON. My recollection of the report, I will say in answer 
to the gentleman from Kansas, is that this son, who is 19 years old, is 
in feeble health and in his mother’s charge. 

Mr. PETERS. The repoft states it in this way: That she has a son 
19 years of age and a daughter 12 years of age, who is sickly. There 
is no reference made to the condition of the son. 

Mr. MATSON. Isee I was mistaken in the answer I gave to the 
gentleman. I only know the facts from having heard the report read. 
As to the particular details of the case I am not informed. Perhaps I 
was so at the time it was being considered in the committee, but if so 
I have forgotten them. Neither the gentleman who introduced the bill, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. STEVENS], nor the gentleman who 
reported it [Mr. BAGLEY] is present, and I can not myself give the gen- 
tleman from Kansas an answer to his question. If there is any serious 
objection to the bill or a desire for further information on the part of 
members, I ask that it be passed over informally. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I think the bill had better be passed 
over. But I wish to state the case referred to by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Matson] was not altogether like this one. In that case 
the widow never did apply for a pension at all. 

Mr. MATSON. She waived her right. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. And no pension at all was ever granted 
to the widow. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over informally. 

Mr. CULLEN. I donot think there is any necessity for passing the 
bill over. My recollection from the discussion in the committee is that 
there is a great deal of merit in this case, perhaps more than there is 
in the average of cases that come before this committee. That this old 
lady is dependent and in indigent circumstances is not disputed; and 
that nobody else is drawing the pension on account of this soldier is also 
undisputed. The widow in ing waived her right to that pen- 
sion. As to this 19-year-old boy there is nothing to show that he is in 
any condition to support or even contribute largely to the support of his 
aged mother, now 72 years of age. 

It appears to me, in view of all the surroundings in this case, that the 
bill ought to pass. I therefore move that the bill be laid aside to be 

rted to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CULLEN] that the bill be laid aside to be reported 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Before that question is put I desire to 
say that there is nothing in the report going to show that this 19-year- 
old boy is not an able-bodied yo man; and there is no statement in 
the report that he is not working for his mother and contributing to 
her support. I think if the young man was in a condition physically 
that he could not work for his mother the report would have been very 
apt to have stated it. In fact, we have a right to presume it would 
have stated it from the circumstance that it does state that the daughter 
is in bad health. Stating that fact as to the daughter, certainly if the 
boy had been in bad health it would have stated that. The motherin 
this case is not entitled to a pension under the law. That is admitted 
by all. The law ts a pension to the widow, and here for a num- 
ber of years the widow drew the pension; but when she remarried no 
one under the law was entitled to the pension. 

Now if we are going to pass a special act in every such case as this, 
and when the widow remarries t a pension to the mother because 
she was dependent, I think that had better be done by a general act so 
as to apply the rule to all alike. 

I think it is due to all dependent mothers of soldiers that we should 
not select certain particular cases outside of the law and grant pen- 
sions to them, but we ought to treat all alike. It would be a very 
easy matter to frame a general law to cover all such cases, and if this 


Congress is ready for such a law as that we ought to say so and not be 
continually passing special bills granting relief to particular persons. 
Iam opposed to any special legislation where a general law can be 
framed to cover the cases. 

There are some cases that you can not reach by general legislation, 
and if any remedy is to be provided it is necessary to pass special acts 


for the purpose. But this is not such acase. A general law can be 
framed to grant to dependent mothers of soldiers the pensions which 
terminate when the widows remarry or the children arrive at the age of 
16. There is no reason why special bills should be passed by Congress 
in such cases. Hence I think that this bill ought not to pass. 

Mr. CULLEN. The gentleman from Alabama has stated this case 
very fairly and very y- But this bill is now before the House be- 
cause under a strict construction of the law the Pension Office can not 
grant a pension in this case. That is the fact in reference to every 
special pension bill that is introduced into this House. These special 
cases come here simply because a literal and strict construction of the 
law will not authorize the Commissioner of Pensions to grant pensions 
in such cases. : 

We are here to take the equity view of the case, and if, all things 
considered, we think the case is a deserving one it is our duty to grant 
relief by special act. If we are to be governed by the stubborn and 
strict construction of the law, then every one of these special cases is 
out of order. From the knowledge I have of pension cases, I think 
that this is one of more than average merit on the equity side. I have 
no feeling in this matter other than the feeling I have for all unfortu- 
nate persons of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon laying aside the bill as 
amended to be reported favorably to the House, 

The question was taken; and it was so ordered. 


FRANCES HASENZAHL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4828) 
for the relief of Frances Hasenzzhl. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to rerate the pension of Frances Hasenzahl, widow of 
Christopher Hasenzahl, formerly a member of Company C, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment New York State Volunteers, at $$ per month, commencing at the death of 
her said husband, deducting therefrom the amount that has already been paid. 


The Committee on Pensions recommend that the bill be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘rerate the pension” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘‘place on the pension-roll the name;’’ also, strike 
out, at the end of the bill, all after the words ‘‘ New York State Volun- 
teers.” 

The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4828) for the relief of Frances Hasenzahl, having considered the same, beg leave 
to submit the following report :~` 

Christopher Hasenzahl, husband of Frances Hasenzahl, the petitioner, en- 
listed in the service May 14, 1861, as a private in Company C, Thirteenth mage 
ment New York Volunteers, and was discharged May 12, 1963. He recei a 
shell wound in head at the battle of Manassas, August 30, 1962, and was sent to 
hospital. About one week after his return to hisecompany (in December, 1862) 
he was attacked with an eee fit, resulting from said wound, and was sub- 

ect to them until his death, which occurred July 27, 1879. He was pensioned at 
per month, and the original invalid Penmon paper says, “approved for epi- 
lepsy, the result of a gunshot wound of head." 

‘he widow filed her application for pension November 20, 1879, but it was re- 
jected June 16,1883. Cause of rejection not stated. That he died fromthe cause 
for which he was pensioned is very plain from the evidence of the physician 
who attended him, 

Dr. John Hanenstein testifies that he is a regular ceca. ghee = of 
thirty-five years’ standing; that he has been the family physic’ of Christo- 
pher Hasenzahl for the past fourteen years; that he has prescribed for him dur- 

ng the time in cases of epileptic fits; that the immediate cause of his death was, 
in all probability, the frequency of the epilepsy, from attacks occurring as often 
as from one to four times during a night; that he attended him the last time on 
the 27th day of J uly, 1879, and found him with symptoms of congestion of the 
brain, developing into inflammation and consequent disorganization of that 
structure, and in the absence of any other cause adequate to produce these 
symptoms he is forced to the concl n that epilepsy produced his death. 

The committee think there is no question as to the merit of this case, or a 
reasonable doubt that the man died from the cause for which he was P aren pes 
or that his death was the result of wounds received in the service. The widow 
has four children under 16 years of age. She is entitled to a pension, and the 
committee recommend the passage of the bill with the following amendments: 
Strike out, in line 4, the words “ rerate the on" after the word “to,” and 
insert the words “p. on the pension-roll the name," and strike out all after 
the word “ volunteers,” in line 7. 


The amendments reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
were agreed to. 

The question was upon ordering the bill as amended to be laid aside 
to be reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would inquire of the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions who introduced this bill. 

Mr. MATSON. It wasintroduced by the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think we will be doing this applicantan injustice 
by passing this bill. If I understood the report correctly as this 
pension can be secured at the Pension Office from the date of the death 
of the husband. It seems that the husband was granted a pension on 
the ground of epilepsy ranig from a wound received in the service, 
and there is no question from the evidence that he died from that in- 
jury. If the matter is pressed upon the Pension Bureau it seems to 
me there can be no doubt that the pension can be obtained there. 

Mr. MATSON. I think the passage of this bill would not prevent 
the adjudication of the claim at the Pension Office. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, From the reading of the bill as intro- 
duced, it would appear that the gentleman introducing the bill had the 
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idea that this woman was on the pension-roll, and the object of the bill | Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like to ask a further question. 


is to rerate the pension. 
Mr. MATSON. That is a mistake. : 
Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. She has never had a pension? 
Mr. MATSON. She has not. 
The bill as amended was then laid aside to be reported favorably to 


the House. 
ROSE ANN GALBRAITH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4818) for the relief of Rose Ann Galbraith. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


it &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
horiei and to place on the pension-roll the name of Rose Ann Gal- 
e a O TA Nates KOT. aod pay ber sp er a pension at the e aa 
ent oi es y. and pay 
Apie, ey} Liter the TMh day of December, 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions PAKEA that the bill be 
amended by inserting after the words ‘‘ place on the pension-roll ” the 
words ‘‘ subject to the provisions and limitations of the ion laws; ” 
also by striking out at the end of the bill all after the words ‘‘ United 


States Army.” 
The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4818) 
=o Sage of Rose Ann Galbraith, having considered the same, beg leave to 
e the followin, 

John Galbraith, E ToN, of the Laren i enlisted in the service of the United 
States on the uth day of sdang ro leven and was coe to Company G, Sev- 
enth Regiment United States try. He is reported discharged November 
11, 1859, at Camp Floyd, Utah, by re-enlistment in same ae: The com- 

y wae broken uep and transferred to Company I, Seventh United States In- 
tr 1 

a ajutant Genera’ reports him deserted from furlough March 25, 1863; no ap- 

SEAS and no record of death, and his furlough ry not repo: rted as sick fur- 
bug h. The soldier died December 12, 1872. Widow ma ap; plication { for or pen: 
ian June 6, 1878, This was rejected on papel ig ea of desertion shown 
that about the date at which he is th desertion he was at dots pros- 
trated with siekness, The claimant al her husband contracted consump- 
tion and came home sick and died of said disease. 

The evidence to establish contraction of disease in service is not professional, 
but is that of an officer of the pr we s company, and is as follows: 

Joseph H. Potter, being sworn, sa: 

“ That he was captain of Company zG, Seven ent of Infantry, United 
States sgt pone at the inception of the Pirata of John Se. who wasa 
private of said company at that time; that he well remembers said Galbraith; 
that on or about the 4th day of July, 1562, while in the line of meer doing duty 
at Fort Fillmore New Mexico, guarding the fort, and aps ogee great expos- 
ure, bosan: i inflammato ry disease, which settled in bones ; he suffered 

very mu ndeed."” 
“The evidence of the home physicians proves that the disease was p: ive, 
and that it terminated in death, and that the bay paleo ey he was treated on fur- 


Jough co nds with the date of the charge of 
San eyed hysick d d have been engaged in acti 
“Tama r an and surgeon, an ve en; n active prac- 
tice since October. 1848. Knew John Galbraith well previousto his entering the 
service of the United States as a soldier, and knew to bea in sound 
health. Was called to see him in the winter of 1863, soon after return from 


‘the service, and found him Ganei disabled, C puagetra.t from a disease of the 

lungs, which he informed me was the result of an attack of pneumonia from 
which he suffered while in the service ang which was aa hem by cold from 
exposure and fatigue. His disease when he returned was of the nature of 
chronic pneumonia, and later of a tubercular character, which caused his death 
in December, 1872. Isaw him from aran to time from his return to Newark till 
his death and treated him as an indi tient. Have no doubt that the dis- 
ease of which he died was cont: cor e in the service of the Government.” 

James Elliott, M. D., peng sworn, says 

“That he was well acquain ed with Teha Galbraith, deceased, who was — 

ralof Company G, Sev Soul g ein United States Infan 
Es e was called to attend and prescribe for said Galbraith immediate 
“Charles M. Zeh, M. D., stop; per ay S That he continued his Bowed 
¿ance until the ‘day prior to t the day preceding his death this 
4Aeponent saw him. That said Galbraith’s death was caused by phthisis, con- 
tracted by e: ure while a soldier in the United States sess and that he 
died at 3 Hig street, Newark, N. J., December 12, 1872." 

The committee think that the evidence establishes the fact that the soldier was 
regularly in the United States service, and that he contracted his disease while 
in said service. It also seems very plain that the charge of desertion arose from 
the soldier's being at home sick and not able to return to his company, and 
‘that he was treated as an indi; ad pacer nt Soy Greg paya ysician. They have come 
.to the conclusion that the wi to a panso and that she needsit 
for her support; and they therefore recommend passage of the bill with a4 
following amendments : Insert r the word “ pension-roll,” in line 4, thi 
words “subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws,” pndiaetion 
out all after the word “Army,” in line 7. 


The amendments reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
were agreed to. 

The question was upon laying aside the bill as amended to be re- 
poria, favorably to the House. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I did not catch distinctly the first part 

of the report as read. Did this soldier have leave of absence? 

Mr. MATSON. I presume not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Then how did he get home? 

Mr. MATSON. The report does not state whether he was on leave 
-or not. 

Mr. PETERS. The report states that he was home on furlough. 

Mr. MATSON. It seems that the company to which he belonged 
was broken up and transferred to Company I, Seventh United States 
Infantry. At the date when he was charged with desertion he was at 
‘home prostrated with sickness. 

Mr. PETERS. The next paragraph of the report states that, and 
the is reported as ‘‘ deserted from furlough.” 

Mr. MATSON. 


He had evidently been furloughed. 


Mr. MATSON, Very well. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Did this soldier ever return to hiscom- 
mand? : 

Mr. MATSON. I presume not, because he was evidently very sick. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. How long did he live afterward? 

Mr. MATSON. He lived eight or nine years. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. He lived eight or nine years and never 
returned to his command? 

Mr. MATSON. I can not state about that. It appears that he en- 
listed in 1855 and re-enlisted in 1859. I apprehend that his term of 
service had perhaps about expired when he was taken sick. He had 
been in the service then for a great many years. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I do not think we ought to pension the 
widow of a soldier who has deserted the service, who appears to be a 
deserter, without a fuller statement of the facts than we have here. 
It might be very true that at the time when he is marked as a de- 
serter he was sick at homeon furlough. Butif he recovered from that 
sickness so as to be enabled to return to his command, it was his duty 
to have returned and obtained his discharge regularly from the service. 

If he had done so he might have had this blot which rests upon his 
name removed. But there is no evidence that this soldier continued 
in a condition which rendered him unable to return to the service. 
So far as appears he may have recovered sufficiently to do so. I know 
enough about the service—about soldiers going home on furloughs—— 

Mr. MATSON. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. MATSON. I discover from a more careful reading of the report 
that it shows this man was continuously treated by physicians from the 
time he returned home until he died. Certainly there is an excuse for 
his not returning to his command. He had been attacked with severe 
disease of the lungs. Dr. Zeh treated him for a long time, and imme- 
diately after Dr. Zeh stopped treating him Dr. Elliott began the treat- 
ment, which was continued until the man’s death. The first physi- 
cian to treat him as soon as he returned home. 

Mr. PETERS. There is another fact to be considered. The report 
states that the company to which this man belonged was broken up and 
transferred. This might account for the fact that he never returned to 
his company. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation, 

MARGARET MADDEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4178) 
granting a pension to Ma t Madden. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the wate y penri and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Margaret Madden, of Long Island City, in the county of 
Queens, in the State of New York, widow of Christopher Madden, late a pri- 
vate in Company B of the Eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteers, and 
to pay her a pension at the rate of $8 per month, and the allowance provided 
for minor idren under 16 years of , from and after the 10th day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1866, the date of the death of er said husband. 


The report (by Mr. BAGLEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4178) 
granting a pasoazs to Margaret Madden, having considered the same, submit 
following re 

Christopher Madden was a pavate in Company B, Eighty-fourth ent 
i York Volunteers, and received S: ore wound of the leg which shat- 
the bone. This fact and his condition were clearly proven,and he was 

T ore of $3 per month. He died on the 10th day of August, 1866, at 
erin bce ., and the certificate of the board of health alleges that he died 


Vesa N after his death the widow, beer gag Madden, the petitioner, entered her 
claim for pension, but it was rejected on the ground that the cause of death, 
cholera, was not due to wounds Foort, in the service. 

Only one witness is brought forward to prove the cont: , that witness 
being the physician who attended the soldier from the time o! his di 
from the Army till his death, and he swears posay that the wounds received 
were without question the cause of death. e following are the affidavits re- 


ferred to 

Dr. Charles T. Chase testifi 

“ That he isa practicing ph: OA and su: n, and resides in the city of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; that he was well acquainted with Christopher Madden, late a pri- 


sie wont 7a By of the Righty fourth Regiment of Ne E family physician for 
‘or the twenty years n in eath, and was y physic’ or 
ara; that he attended and irented him from the time he returned home 

from the Army to the time of his death; that he was suffer- 

after ls discha a ot wound in the left leg which below the knee-joint ; the tibia 
bens was badly shattered and splintered, which resulted in pamen ofthat bone; à 
there was great suppuration and a co) t discharge, and occasional dis- 
of pieces of dead bone upto the Sime of of his death. His health and system 


charge 
were desire ed by long-continued pain and the discharge from the wounded leg. 
He died in 3 pai 1866. "sis death resulted from 


rooklyn on the 10th day of August, 
a loss of vital power and a ual breaking down of the whole system, caused 
by the long-continued suffering and pain produced by the wound in his leg.” 

In another affidavit made rf oop certs ysician, in addition to the statement 
substantially as the fo ag 

“There can be no dou poy ag eath of deceased having been hastened by 
constant and continued discharge of matter and pieces of bone from the leg, the 
tendency of which was to undermine the constitutien and waste the vital 
powers of life.” 

n, the same affiant sa 

r the death Yesnited fe frou necrosis of bones of leg,’ caused by gunshot 
wound received during the late war,and not from cholera or any other cause 
than that above stated, and that it is impossible for him, deponent, to understand 
how the information could have been given to the board of health that death 


es ar ee a, meee a adiin ee a a a ee 
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was the result of cholera. The mistake mi; 
the fact that cholera was quite prevalent at 
den’s death.” 

The physician is of reputable character, and has oer a a emf years. 
He seems to be very positive as to his facts and conclusions. Evidently there 
was a mistake made as to the cause of Madden’s death. The evidence of chol- 
era coming so directly from an official source, probebly influenced the Pension 
Office adversely to widow's claim. Your committee, however, think the 


t possibly have originated from 
time of said Christopher Mad- 


attend’ aaan, who had cared for the patient for years, ought to be the 
serpe te jeve him competent to decide. So believing, the apama 4 
recommend the passage of the bill with this amendment: Strike out from 


bill all after the word * volunteers” in line 8. 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 
Strike out at the end of the bill all after the word “volunteers.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

J D. Mr. Chairman, before this amendment is voted on, I 
wish to say a word. Of course we understand it is now the policy of 
Congress in granting pensions these in cases to refuse to allow the 
pension to take effect from the time the disability was incurred, or in 


the case of a widow from the time of the death of her husband. But, , 


sir, if a person is entitled to a pension to-night on account of certain 
facts which are presented to the consideration of Congress, that person 
is entitled to the pension from the time those facts to run. I 
want to enter my protest against the method of dealing with these 
ple. 

pete it is competent for Congress to readjust the equities in regard to 
grants of land, and bestow millions of acres or millions of dollars upon 
A, B, ©, or D, the corporate suitors before this court of the people, I 
submit that, if in the application of a rule of law you to-night bestow 
a ion on this claimant, you should make that ion coextensive 
with the facts, and allow the pension to extend back to such time as 
will do absolute justice to the claimant. 

Mr. MATSON. In reply to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
LAIRD] I wish to say that this question of allowing pensions granted 
under special acts to date back has been discussed time and again. The 
difficulty is that Congress long ago established the rule that pensions 
granted by special acts should operate only from the date of the passage 
of the act. To begin now to date back such pensions would, I submit 
to the gentleman, do injustice as between the different persons receiv- 
ing these pensions. But in order that the gentleman may be satisfied 
with this proposition, I will state to him that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions has directed a bill to be reported—I am not sure but that it 
has been reported—establishing a general law on this subject, so that 
all who receive pensions by special act may receive them from the date 
of the disability, or from the death of the soldier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
is by the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

. WOLFORD. Before the vote is taken upon that question I wish 
to say a word. Iamand have been dissatisfied in the particular pointed 
out by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD], with the injustice 
that is being done to every widow receiving a pension by special act. 
I tried to make myself understood on this subject the other night; but 
now the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MAT- 
son] has stated that the reason for perpetrating this injustice is because 
years ago the Congress of the United States did wrong. That is the 
meaning of his statement, otherwise he would not be in favor of a gen- 
eral bill which he says his committee has agreed to report. 

In these matters Con; is soyereign; it has the right to do what is 
right. It is bound not to follow but to disregard any precedent which 
is wrongor unjust. Are we, representing the great people of the United 
States, to follow former Congresses in doing what was wrong? There 
would, in my humble judgment, be propriety in saying that as a past 
Congress has done right we ought to follow inits wake. But when 
Congress in the past has done wrong, are we, in Heaven’s name, to say, 
“We, representing the people and speaking for the people, are going to 
do wrong forever because a Congress years ago did wrong?’ Is any 
member justified in saying, ‘‘ Unless I can procure the passage of a gen- 
eral law I will do wrong in every case that comes here because a former 
Congress has done wrong?” 

I enter my protest against such a doctrine as that, a doctrine which 
would teach us to follow forever bad examplesand never to foHow good 
ones. I do not believe in following the bad examples of any man or 
any Congress. The good examples of any man or any Congress ought 
to be followed. Virtue exalts a nation, but wrong and iniquity are a 
disgrace to any propie. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I rise to correct an erroneous impression 
as to the application of the law in this case. This widow would be 
entitled to her pension from the date of the death of her husband if 
she could furnish evidence to the Pension Office that the death was the 
result of the disability for which he was pensioned. The object, as I 
understand, of the special act is to relieve that difficulty. 

Now, we assume in passing a special act the widow is not entitled 


to a pension under the general law. Under a special act it is for Con- | 


gress to say when that pension shall begin. The chairman of the com- 
` mittee has already said that by passing a bill like this you do not cut 
off the right of the widow to te her claim at the Pension Office, 
and get her pension from date of the death of her husband. 


I my- ! 


self am in favor of a general law that will continue the pension the 
husband was receiving to the widow during ber life or widowhood. I 
think there is a defect there in the general law. I think the House is 
right in all cases where it affords relief by special act in commencing 
that relief from the date of the act. If there are any rights they are 
not cut off, but exist to be prosecuted under the general law. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The passage of a special act putting a 
widow or soldier on the pension-roll does not preclude the widow or 
soldier from prosecuting his or her claim under the general law. If 
this widow filed her claim prior to the time the arrears of pension were 
debarred under the general law the passing of this act does not preclude 
her from prosecuting that claim under the general law, providing she 
can prove what is to prove under the law to put her on the 
pension-roll. She comes here though and asks us that we shall grant 
her a special favor—a matter of grace and not a matter of right. I be- 
lieve no soldier or widow can come to and demand as matter 
of right any special legislation in his or her favor. The soldier who 
was wounded, or the widow of the soldier who died from wounds, or 
who was killed in the service, has a right to a pension under the gen- 
eral law, and as a matter of right can demand it. It is a legal claim 
under the law to-day, and if it can be proved they havea claim it is the 
duty of the Commissioner to grant itunder the law. But no soldier or 
widow has the right to demand as a matter of right any special act in 
his or her behalf. Hence, sir, there is a broad distinction. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I should like the gentleman from Alabama to tell 
me in this case whether it is a question of the claimant demanding a 
right or of Congress doing what is right and proper under the circum- 
stances? It is Congress here that is passing this law, and I should like 
to know whether Congress is right in refusing her a pension if she has 
a case which entitles her to it? Itseems to me to be aquestion whether 
Congress is doing right in refusing it to her. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Congress has done all that any soldier 
or widow of a soldier has the right to demand at its hands. We have 
passed a general act which I approve and which I believe ought to be in 
the interest of soldiers and the widows of soldiers. I will say further, 
sir, that I do not believe in the administration of the law; I do not be- 
lieve soldiers and the widows of soldiers always get justice from the 
Pension Office. You must remember, however, before you blame the 
Commissioner of Pensions or the Pension Office, that it is necessary they 
shall watch closely all these applications for pension. There is a duty 
they owe to honest and good soldiersand to the tax-payers of this country 
to see that no fraudulent claim is granted. As these claimsare proved 
by ex parte evidence, by witnesses who are not cross-examined, by affi- 
davits drawn by the attorneys of the applicants without cross-examina- 
tion on the part of the Government, you see how easy it is for fraudu- 
lent claimants to get on the ion-rolls. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Is the gentleman opposed to the passage- 
of this bill? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I am not opposed to the passage of the 
bill, but I am discussing a question raised by others and not by myself. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’?] I will talk a little while longer. Ihave the floor 
and intend to hold it a little longer. I do not intend, so far as I am 
concerned, it shall go out that I am in favor, and I do not believe any 
one of you would be in favor, of passing a general law where you have 
to put soldiers, or the widows of soldiers, on the pension-rolls by special 
act, that the pension in those cases shall relate back to the time of the 
discharge of the soldier. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman from Alabama allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PETERS. I wish to call your attention to one feature of this 
case that seems to have been overlooked in the discussion. There is 
involved in this case a question of fact which was decided a certain way 
by the Pension Department, and that was as to whether the death of 
this soldier was the result of wounds or sickness. The Pension rt- 
ment, upon evidence before it, decided that his death was ca by 
cholera, and this is in the nature of an appeal from the decision of the 
Pension De ent. I ask the gentleman from Alabama, then, look- 
ing at all the facts and evidence here set forth in the report, whether 
he would not reasonably come to the conclusion that death was caused 
by wounds rather than by the cholera, and whether he would not there- 
fore support the appeal rather than the decision of the Department ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I will answer the gentleman from Kan- 
sas by saying that if this witness had been examined and cross-exam- 
| ined and all of the facts elicited upon both sides of the question, and 
| he was a credible witness, and the facts had been elicited as I have said 
on a fall cross-examination, I would say undoubtedly that the soldier 
died from the wounds that he received and not from the cholera. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Well, the report says so, does it not? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. But I hold further that the Pension 
Bureau has better facilities for examining testimony and determining 
questions of this kind than any committee of Congress can possibly 
have, and therefore that it is unsafe except in cases where the testi- 
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mony is very conclusive to overrule a decision of the Department upon | 
such a point. ~ 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to occupy the time of the 
committee, but I want to take a moment only to enter my earnest pro- 
test against the opinion, every once in a while expressed here, that 
there is a lot of fraudulent cases of pensions gotten through in this 
rere Mc some action in the Pension Department. I wish to say 
that r a very careful study of the matter for five years on this sub- 
ject—and I have stated it before among the people—I believe that there 
are twenty soldiers in the United States that ought to be pensioned, 
and who can not get their pensions because they can not make the 
technical proof required by the law, where there is one or near one who 
gets what he ought not to have from the Pension Department. 

Mr. WOLFORD. That is my experience exactly. 

Mr. HORR. And I believe we ought to treat cases of this character 
leniently in ev Tepee; and give them the full benefitof the doubt. 
I believe the law ought to be so that when a man can show his enlist- 
ment that ought to be sufficient, and the Government ought to be 
estopped from denying thatthe man was not sound when he went into 
the service. In fact it ought to be fixed by law exactly to the contrary, 
and the man ought not to be required to prove anything of the kind. 
The fact of his enlistment ought to be ample proof. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. HORR. I would go even further than that and pass a law giv- 
ing every disabled soldier to-day—no matter where he got his disability, 
if he was totally disabled—a pension and put him on the pension-roll 
at once, without further proof except the mere fact that he was a sol- 
dier. But we hear this Dottin made constantly that the Pension 
Department is granting pensions that ought not to be given. 

Mr. MATSON. If the gentleman from Michigan will yield tọ me 
for a moment, as I want to save the time of the committee and proceed 
with the consideration of other cases, I will take the liberty of stating 
to him that the Committee on Invalid Pensions will report a bill which 
will meet his views exactly. I make this statement with a view of 
getting a vote at once upon this bill. 

Mr. HORR. I admit that this is talking against business, and I re- 
gret to have to doit. Butif the gentleman from Alabama will keep 
his seat for the rest of the evening I will. [Laughter. } 

The CHAIRMAN. -The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment was a to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


P. W. BRADBURY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 875) 
granting a pension to P. W. Bradbury. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c,, That the eT fe the Interior be authorized to place 
the name of P. W. Bradbury, of Saint Louis, Mo., and formerly connected with 
the command of General John C. Frémont as a scout, on the pension-list, at 
the rate of $20 a month. 


The report (by Mr. Fyan) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 875) 
nting a pension to Dr. P. W. Bradbury, of Saint Louis, Mo., submit the fol- 


owing report: 

It appears from the evidence of . Gen. John C. Frémont that while he was 
in command of the Department of Western Virginia, in 1862, Dr. P. W. Bradbury 
seryed as a scout under his command; that during his service he was frequently 
assigned to 5: duty, which he performed bravely and faithfully; that in the 
execution of his duty he received a serious injury, from which he has not recov- 
ered, and which, ther with the hardships of the service in which he was en- 

: has prevented from gaining a competence in the practice of his pro- 
ession. 

J.C. Hardaway swears that he had personal knowl of the facts set forth 
in the petition of Dr. P. W. Bradbury, and was with him in West Virginia at 
the time mentioned in his ition, when his injuries were received in the line 
of duty; that the nature of the service involved hardship and risk, and 
called for skill, judgment, and bravery of the highest order. 

Dr. bury, in his petition, states that in y, 1862, while e in the 
discharge of his duty as a scout, he suffered an injury to his shoulder under the 
following circumstances: The detachment had halted to feed, and he was left 
on gu over the horses at a logstablein which they were re ; he went up 
into the loft to look forfeed ; it was at night, and dark; the rof the loft was 
made of round poles; he slipped and fell upon his right shoulder, receiving 
thereby an mryany waaa became permanent; for five Son ef nights thereafter 
he wasin the le néarly all the time, asthe enemy obliged him to keep mov- 
ing; that he has never been well since, although before that time he had enjoyed 
excellent health. He says that he has spent much money in trying to recover 
his health; that he is growing steadily worse all the time, and is unable to at- 
tend to the duties of his profession. 

William Henly testifies that he served with Dr. Bradbury as ascout in Western 
Virginia in 1862, under the command of . Gen. Frémont, and was with him 
on the trip during which he received the injury; that they were within the 
enemy’s lines and had to keep in the saddle for five daysard nights, and knows 
of Dr. Bradbury receiving the injury inthe manner in which he states it. Henly 
was captain in the service and aid-de-camp to General Frank P. Blair, com- 
a Seventeenth Army Corps. 

C. C. Carpenter testifies that he was chief of scouts under the command of 
General Frémont in 1862; that he rded Dr. Bradbury as one of the best 
scouts in the service; that he was with him at the time he received the injury 
and knows the facts stated by him in his petition to be true; that they were 
fearfully exposed during that trip; that they were outside of their own lines 
for five days and nights, and near pg whole time in the saddle; that he has 
known him since, and believes he never recovered from the inj ; that he 
pop deny well in the most dangerous branch of the service, and that his claim is 
a just one. 


put on pension-roll at $20 per month, and report « bill to that effect and 
recommend its and that the bill be amended by striking out all after 
the won, re pension- ” in sixth line, and adding the words “at the rate of $20 
per month,” 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the committee- 
have departed in this case, as I think they have, from the rule which. 
I understand to have been adopted of lea the question of rating in. 
each case of special pensions to the Department. I think that is im- 
portant. I do not think that Congress ought to undertake to rate the- 
pension, but that having provided for a pension they should leave the- 
rating to the Department, to be governed by the same rules and in the 
same way that the other pensions are determined. Let the rating be de- 
termined in the same way that pensionsare determined under the gen- 
eral law. In no other way can we have anything like uniformity in. 
the ratings. Whether this man is entitled to $20 or $15 or $30 I do not 
pretend to say or know, but I do not think a committee of this House 
or the House itself ought to undertake in any case to determine that, 
but after having granted the pension should then leave it, so far as the 
rating is concerned, to the medical beard, which is certainly a much. 
more capable body to determine that question than this. 

Mr. MATSON. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to inter- 
rupt him for the purpose of saving time? It is absolutely necessary, 
as we understand the law, to fix the rating in this particular case, for 


there is no rating for a scout. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No rating for a scout? 
Mr. MATSON. No, sir. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then he was not a commissioned officer? 


Mr. MATSON. No. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I understood that he was. Under the cir- 


cumstances, then, in view of that explanation, I have no objection to the 


bill. 
The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


OCTAVIA A. NEWHALL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5330) 
granting a pension to Octavia A. Newhall. 
The bill was read, as follows: ° 


Be it enacted, &-c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Octavia A. Newhall, widow of Everett 
hae 9 latea private in the Fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, Com- 
pany F. 


The report (by Mr. LovVERING) was read, as follows: 


Octavia A. Newhall is the widow of Everett Newhall, late a corporal of Com- 
pay Bol Fifth Massachusetts Infantry. He enlisted Se ber 22, 1862, and was 

ischarged July 2, 1863. He contracted swamp or malarial fever during his term 
of service at New Berne, N. C., from the effects of which he never recovered. He 
died November 26,1882, of blood-poisoning. He wasin robust health at and prior 
to his enlistment, as shown by the evidence in the case, and it isalso shown that 
he porer quer good healthafterhisreturn. Although much broken in health 
and enfeebled, he was able in these years to do light wood-work or turning, at 
which employment, in 1882, he cut one of his fingers witha circular saw, making 
amputation necessary. Aside from the pain at the time nothing more serious 
was thought of. His blood being in a poor and impoverished condition, from 
the effects of malaria contracted in the service, as shown by his never thereafter 
having been free from attacks of chills and fever, bl isoning ensued of a 
most serious character. He was removed to the M: usetts General Hos- 

ital for treatment, where he died in great agony and pain. The evidence in 

case is as follows: 

Dr. William Ingalls, late surgeon of Fifth Massachusetts Regiment, says he 
remembers soldier as one of five who were especially sick and helpless on trip 
from New Berne to Boston, but has no further record in the case. 

Charles Currier says he was the captain of soldier's company; that about 
April 1, 1863, he was taken sick with malarial fever and remained sick until July 
8, 1863, when the company returned to Massachusetts. Soldier had to be carried 
on eee from hospital to boat, and that he was in perfect health at enlist- 
men 

Comrades Tay and Oliver, members of soldier’s company, say he was a well, 
strong man at and prior to his enlistment; that he contracted swamp fever in 
North Carolina, while in line of duty, from the effects of which he never after- 


wagds recovered. 

Daniel W. Lawrence, treasurer Medford Savings Bank, states that from 1850 
to the time of his enlistment soldier was a strong, robust man. Next saw him 
in hospital at New Berne, N. C., entirely broken down in health, from the effects 
of which he never afterward recove: 

William Lawrence states he had known soldier for years, and he wasastrong, 
robust man prior to enlistment. After returning from service he was always 
poor in health and much disabled for work by malarial attacks. 

Thomas Bisbee, soldier's employer, states: He was not in good health and was 
unable to earn the wages of a robust man, and could not, owing to his dis- 
ease, earn sufficient to properiy support his family. 

Dr. Martin, of Medford, Mass., states: Known soldier for fourteen years; bhad 
treated him for chills and fever, which soldier informed him he had had ever 
since he was in the i E Soldier died of blood poisoning. Affiant further 
states that soldier never fully recovered from malaria contracted in the Army. 

Dr. W. West says Newhall came under his care at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in September, 1882, at which time his appearance indicated 
poss health, a general anemic character. He complained of poor health dating 

k to service inthe Army. That in spite of all that was done his hand grew 
worse, a severe abscess forming sei pna running up hisarm., His death was 
due to his poor condition at the time of his injury. 

His widow Spied fora pension. Herclaim was rejected on the ground that 
“origin of fatal injury was after d v 


Your committee are of opinion that the facts show a certain condition which 
under the circumstances contributed to, ifmot induced, his death; that his blood 
was in an unhealthy condition at the time of the injury to his finger, occasioned 
by the malarial poison which he had absorbed into his system at the time of his 
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service in the Army, and which had so undermined and weakened his consti- 
tution that it induced the unfavorable condition which resulted in his death. 


The co: ittee therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


P BETSEY A. MOWER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 137) 
for the relief of Betsey A. Mower. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

pacha yer Pate That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
thorized and irected place on the otarra subject to rs ardoaren Bors 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Betsey A. Mower, and rate her 
pension at $50 per month. 


The following amendment was reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: - 


Add at the end of the bill the following: “ which shall be in lieu of the pen- 
sion she now receives.” 


The report (by Mr. LOVERING) was read, as follows: 


This claim was favorably reported to the Forty-seventh Congress, which re- 
port is as follows, and is ado; by your committee : 

Betsy A. Mower is the widow of the late . Gen, Joseph A. Mower, who 
died January 6, 1870, while in command of the Department of Louisiana. 

General Mower was commissioned second lieutenant, United States Army, 
June 18, 1855. At the outbreak of the late war he held the rank of first lieuten- 
ant in said service, and for gallant and meritorious service he was rapidly pro- 
moted until August 12, 1864, he attained the rank of major-general. He was in 
many battles, and was distinguished for his great courage and efficiency. His 
military record furnished by the War Department is too ony to incorporate in 

rt; but for long, continuous, and efficient service of high rank and fidel- 
ity to the Government in time of need he had but few, if any, superiors. 

It appears that, since the death of her husband, the claimant has received a 
pension of $30 per month. It is also alleged that she is in reduced circum- 
psa that the above amount is insuflicient to support herself and depend- 
ent c ren, 

In view of the distinguished military services of the claimant's husband, and 
of her necessitous circumstances, your committee recommend that her ion 
be increased to $50 per month, and that the bill pass, amended by ad the 
words “ which shall be in lieu of the pension she now receives.” 


The amendment reported by the committee was adopted. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETH A. BARBOUR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3694) 

granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Barbour. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Elizabeth A. Barbour, widow of 
James E. Barbour, late hospital-steward of the Twenty-first Regiment of Con- 
necticut Volunteers, on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions of the laws 
relating to pensions. 

The following amendment was reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

Strike out the words “ of the laws relating to pensions” and insert “ and lim- 

itations of the pension laws.” 


The Clerk commenced to read the report. Before he had concluded 
the reading, 

Mr. STEELE said: I ask that the reading of the remainder of the 
report be di with. I think the case is made out by what has 
already been read. At the same time I ask that the whole of the re- 
port be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection; and it was so ordered. 

The report (by Mr. LOVERING) in full is as follows: 


This bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States at its present ses- 
sion, and was referred to the Committee on Pensions, from which the following 
favorable report was made by Hon. Mr. BLAIR, and which, after an examina- 
tion ofall the <n this committee adopt as its own, namely: 

The claimant, Elizabeth A. Barbour, is the widow of James E. Barbour, late 

ital steward of the Twenty-first ment of Connecticut Volunteers. He 
enl: ‘August 8, 1862; was y 6, 1863, and died December 7, 1879. 
‘The soldier never filed any application for a pension, but the widow filed one in 
her own name May 14, 1881, which was rejected by the Pension Office on the 
ground that the cause of soldier's death was not due to or connected with the 
service. 

It appears of record that Barbour was sent to the general hospital in W: 
ton, February 8, 1863, wia typhoid fever; was furloughed March hy i 


x and was a week later “by reason of promotion 
to assistant surgeon United States Navy.” It also a rs of record that he 
served as such assistant surgeon from May 31, 1863, to h 12,1364. This isthe 


extent of the record evidence, 

Dr. William Soule, formerly su of Barbour’s ment, testifies as follows: 

“Twas acquainted with James E. Barbour, hospital steward. He wasan act- 
ive and faithful steward, and so competent in dispensing and pee ge tenes 
ines that when my first assistant was disabled and short of help I was com- 
pelled to put n bour many additional duties, until he became exhausted 
and contracted a severe fever, which brought him very low and necessitated his 
removal to hospital near Aquia Creek. He contracted this fever in the month of 
Souny; and when I left the service, February 24, he had not recove: 
I saw him after he was able to come to Connecticut on sick leave, about the last 
of March, 1863, I think, and was convinced that his physical constitution had 
suffered more than is ordinary from fever, so much so that there was just cause 
‘to fear he would never recover his former state of health.” 

The claimant alleges soldier contracted fever near Fredericksburg, Va., and 

Creek in December, 1862, Thisis corroborated 


was sent to hospital near Aquia 
by two comrades, who say: 

“ He was taken sick about December, 1862, with fever, the result of overexer- 
tion, and was entirely disabled from duty.” 
SP eee his condition after leaving the service, the affidavit of Mrs. Sarah M. 

states: 

“Dr. James E. Barbour, upon his return from the service of the United States 

dn 1864, I think in the early summer, came immediately to my house and re- 


mained there until January, 1865. He then went to Norwalk, six miles distant, 


where I saw him frequentiy until shortly before his death. When he came to 
my house he was very feeble and unable to exert himself. He was entirely una- 
bleto perform any manuallabor. Hethen and always claimed he was very sick 
while in the service, came near dying, and that his weakness was the result of 
that sickness. Ido not now remember just what disease he had, but he was 
generally debilitated and obliged to exercise the grae caution in respect to 
gt himself. Healways attended my family from that time until his death. 
In March, 1865, I sent for him to attend my daughter, who was very ill, and he 
at that time remained at my house a week because he was not able to go to Nor- 
walk and return. He appeared to me to be troubled in the same oy having all 
the time from his return to his death, and he had no other acute disease that I 
know of but a wearing out of the system.” 

This is corrobo! by another witness, at whose house he was a frequent 
visitor, who also states : 

“Immediately after his return he was very feeble, utterly unable to perform 
any manual labor at all, and continued to be weak and feeble till hisdeath; his 
system was broken down,” 

Dr. William A. Lockwood, of Norwalk, knew Barbour and treated him. He 
states he first discovered organic disease of heart in 1867; that he also suffered 
from rheumatism, and his constitution seemed to be impaired and weakened ; 
that he suffered from extreme debility, with periodical prostration. Dr, Lynes, 
who treated him before that, is dead. 

The soldier died in Italy, and the Italian physician states his heart wasalong 
time affected; that death was the co uence of a serious ulceration of the 
liver; that commencement of softenin; the brain hastened the end, and that 
he died from general consumption and infection. 

Upon this showing the Pension Bureau rejected the claim on the ground that 
there was no reasonable pathological connection between the fever in the serv- 
ice and any of the diseases of which he died. The Commissioner of Pensions, 
however, in aletter, under date of December 14, 1883, which has been filed with 
this committee, states as follows: 

“Inasmuch as his physical energies were impaired by the service, and his 
ability to accumulate property for the care of his family were decreased thereby, 
it may be that the equities of the case are such as to commend the case of the 
widow to the favorable consideration of Con; wes 

The affidavit of A. H. Byington, clerk of the Senate Committee on Patents, - 
who was a neighbor of the soldier, has been filed, in which he states that he 
knew him asa young man of robust health before entering the service; saw him 
a times at the front in the Army of the Potomac, at which time Barbour 
attributed his severe illness to overwork and exposure; and that he saw him 
neqeeny, after his return home, after which time he was constantly under 
medical care. He states that from his own medical knowledge and intimate 
ray er api with Barbour, and from the statements frequently made to him 
by Dr. Lynes, that he can positively affirm that he was a perfectly sound man 
= entering the service, and that he never saw a well day subsequent to his 


Your committee are of the opinion that it has been fairly established that this 
claimant's husband entered the service of the United States a sound and healthy 
young man, and that he left it in a debilitated and broken-down condition, as a 
result of such service ; that this gradually grew worse until he died in a foreign 
country, where he had been sent by the charity of friends in hope of relief. 


They are not, therefore, dis) to insist upon a technical pathological connec- 


tion being proved between the disease of record in the service and the.several 
immediate causes of death. Letters and statements of credible persons, going 
to show that this is a meritorious claim, and is so considered by the community 
in which the soldier resided, are before the committee; and in view of all the 
facts it is recommended that the bill do pass, with the following amendment ; 

“Strike out all after the word ‘ provisions,’ in the seventh line, and insert the 
words ‘and limitations of the pension laws.'” 

Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 689) 
which is now on the Calendar, and which is identical with this bill as 
proposed to be amended by the committee, be taken up in lieu of the 
House bill, and that the House bill be laid aside to be reported with 
the recommendation that it be laid on thé table. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 689) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth A. Barbour was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, and the bill H. R. 3694 was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it be 
laid on the table. 


ANN CORNELIA LANMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 1813) 

ting an increase of pension to Ann Cornelia Lanman. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ann Cornelia Lanman, and pay her 
a pension of $50 a month from and after the passage of this act,in lieu oF the 
pension now received by her. 

The Clerk commenced to read the report. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Iask that the reading of the remainder 
of the report be dispensed with. This is one of the class of cases on 
which we have been passing favorably heretofore. Notoneof them has 
ever been refused. 

Mr. STEELE. It passed the Forty-seventh Congress and has passed 
the Senate. e 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the further reading of 
the report will be dispensed with and it will be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. LOVERING) is as follows: 

This bill was reported favorably Spon in the Forty-seventh Congress from the 
Senate Committee on Pensions, which report we o as our own: 

AREON nper goog the nee Lada A te age nited agree as bates A 
soared E He mye 2 e the late wae! and Taie tished himself atthe 
attack on Fort Fisher under Admiral Porter. Admiral Lanman was officially 
recognized for gallant service throughout the war. In 1869 he was promoted to 
be a rear-admiral and placed in command of the South Atlantic fleet, where he 
eevee ot years. On his return from this command he was placed on the 


On the 20th of February, 1874, he received a telegram from Secretary of Navy 
Robeson to report at Washington, D. C., asa witness. The order was received 
by him at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and he left for Washington the same even- 
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ing. On that journey he contracted a very severe cold, and when he reached 
home he was scarcely able to walk. He immediately took to his bed, and grew 
worse until the 13th of March, 1874, when hedied. The physician whoattended 
him in his last sickness swears that he died of pneumonia, contracted during 
his journey to Washington as above S 

The evidence shows that Rear-Admiral Lanman left a widow, the present 
claimant, and two minor children, to wit, Alice Blanche and Rosalie Decatur, 

, res) ively, l2and 14. 

A pension of $30 a month bet eng to Mrs. Lanman by special act of Con- 
gress, Thiswas the pension allowed by law at that time in the cases of the 
widows of admirals, so that the special act gave Mrs. Lanman the full benefit of 
the law at that time. Nowshe petitions Congress to increase the pension al- 
lowed her to $50 per month, on the und that her present pension is inade- 
quate to the support of herself and her children. 

In connection with this petition for an increase of pension, it is pertinent to 
inquire into the equity which has governed the committee’s action in similar 
cases. 


By the pension law, as it existed prior to the act of July 14, 1 the pensions 
granted to officers of the Navy, and to their widows and minor dren, in case 
of death, were made equal tothe halfmonthly Rey of such officers, such pay as 
existed in 1835, which forms the basis upon which such pensions were granted. 
These pensions were payable from the interest of the naval pension fund. By 
this law rear-admirals, their widows, &c., received a pension of $50 a month. 

The act of July 14, 1862, establ: pensions for the Army and Navy accord- 
ing to rank, Navy pensions correspond with Army pensions. By this 
act of July 14, 1862, the pension granted to rear-admirals was reduced to $30 a 
month, ‘The act of July 14, 1852, was construed as affecting only pensions which 
should be granted after the passage of said act. 

Section 3 of the act of July 25, 1866, provided— 

“ That the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to grant pensions,’ approved 
July 14, 1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto and amendatory thereof, 
are hereby, so far as applicable, extended to the pensioners under previous 
laws, except Revolutionary ons,” 

In applying this act no 


was le. 

Section 13 of the act of July 27, 1868, provided— 

"That the t section of ‘An act increasing the pensions of widows and or- 
phans, and for other pu: ’ approved July 25, pe eames be so construed as 
to place all pensioners whose right thereto accrued su uently to the war of 
the Revolution and prior tothe 4th of March, 1361, on the same footing asto rate 
of pension from and after the passage of said act as those who have n pen- 
sioned under acts since said 4th day of March, 1861, and the widows of 
Revolutionary soldiers and sailors now receiving a less sum shall hereafter be 
paid at the rate of $3 per month.” 

Under this act, upon the decision of the Secretary of the Interior, naval pen- 
sions already granted were reduced to the rates provided in the act of July 14, 
1862, such reduction taking effect from the last half-yearly payment made prior 
to February 10, 1870, the date of the decision. 

This decision gave rise to the passage of the act approved June 9, 1880, en- 
titled “An act to restore pensions in certain cases,” which provides— 

“ That section 3 of an act entitled ‘An act increasing the pension of widows 
and orphans, and for other purposes,’ approved July 25, 1866, and section 13 of 
an act entitled * An act relating to pensions,’ approved July 27, 1868, and section 
4712 of the Revised Statutes shall not operate to reduce the rate of any pension, 
which had actually been allowed, to the commissioned, non-commissioned, or 

tty officers of the Navy, or their widows, or minor children prior to the 2th 

ay of July, 1866; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to restore 
allsuch pensioners as have already been so reduced to the rate originally granted 
and allowed, to take effect from the date of such reduction." 

Under this act such pensioners as had been reduced under the decision ren- 
dered by the Secretary of the Interior, February 10, 1870, were restored to their 
original rate of pension. 

All those widows, &c., of rear-admirals who have applied for a pension since 
the rendering of the decision of the Secretary of the Interior, February 10, 1870, 
have only been granted a pension of $30 per month, which presents the incon- 
sistency of a portion of rear-admirals’ widows receiving $50, while the balance 
are pensioned at $30 a month without difference of rank, merit, or long service. 
Since the restoration of this class of pensions to $50 per month by the act of June 
9, 1880, the widows who are allowed but$30 per month at the Pension Office under 
the act of J uly 14, 1862, have from time to time srenee to Congress for an in- 
crease of pension from $3) to $50, and for original pensions of $50 per month, 
and such increase, or original granting of pensions at $50 per month fre- 
2 Sanwa Oare during the present session of Congress. (See Mr. Teller’s re- 
a lizabeth Wirt Goldsborough; Mr. Jackson’s report, Louisa Bainbrid, 

o 
Spoti 


uction of the naval pensions previously granted 


sa ie Platt’s report, Rebecca Reynolds; Mr. Platt’s report, Elizabeth H. 

Some of these cases are for long and meritorious services, and for ori, l pen- 
sion; others for an increase from the $30 allowed by the Pension Office to $50. 
In the report of the case of Admiral Goldsborough, where it is not alleged that 
he died of any disease contracted in the line of duty, or even in the service, the 
concluding clause in the Goldsborough case is as follows: 

“Such a record of service, in the opinion of the committee, justifies the pay- 
ment to his widow of the same pension allowed in other cases by special act of 
‘Congress tothe widows of other officers of the Navy of similar rank. The com- 
mittee therefore recommend that Senate bill 743 be Kd 

That concluding clause is open to but one conclusion, to wit, that Mrs. Golds- 
bacouahs pension: was a gratuity pension for the long and meritorious services 


of her husband, 
ing any objection being raised to the iting of a pension to Rear- 
Lanman’s widow on the ground that was on the retired-list, it is 


Adm 

groper to say that A idsborough was retired in 1874and died in 1879, 
and Adm Hoff was retired in 1869 and died in 1878. Therefore they were 
‘both on the retired-list at the time of their death. 

Now, the widow of Rear-Admiral Lanman is entitled toa pension toa r 
extent than the widow of an admiral whose only claim was long and meri- 
torious services, as her husband died directly from a malady contracted in obey- 
ing = eae of the Secretary of the Navy, and within a few days after contract- 

e disease. 

‘he $30 pension granted by special act was acceptable to Mrs. Lanman until 
others of no Peso merit were increased to $50. The inconsistency of her re- 
ceiving but became apparent, and no reason prevailing why her case should 
bean on oa ene one, she thought it proper to ask Congress by a special act to 
remove this inconsistency. 

Inasmuch as the Forty-sixth ee proper to increase certain cases 
of the widows of admirals to $50 (sce Lelia E. McCauley, p. 609, Stats. at y 
1879%'81, and Ann M. Paulding, Stats. at Large, 1879-°81), and have frequently 
seen fit since to grant the same pension in similar cases, your committee can 
see no reason why Mrs. Lanman should not receive a like pension, and 
therefore report a bill to that effect, and recommend its passage. 


Mr. WAIT. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions whether the Senate bill in this case has passed this 


session. 
Mr. MATSON. It may have passed the Senate, bpt is not on our 


Calendar. It may be on the Speaker’s table, but we have no power to 
act upon it under the order of the House unless it be on the Calendar. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
REBECCA WALCOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2987) 
granting a pension to Rebecca Walcott. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Re Walcott, mother of 
James A, Walcott, late a corporal of Company E, Second Vermont Volunteers. 


The following amendments were reported by the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions: 
In line 4, strike out the words “place on,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 


jAmend the title so as to read: “A bill restoring Rebecca Walcott to the pen- 
sion-roll.”" 


The report (by Mr. LOVERING) was read, as follows: 


Rebecca Walcott is the mother of James A. Walcott, corporal Company E, 
Second Vermont Volunteers, who enlisted at the breaking out ofthe war of the 
rebellion ; in December, 1863, he re-enlisted into the same mentas a veteran 
volunteer, serving until August 21, 1864, at which time he was killed in action 
at Charlestown, Va., his total service at the time he was killed being three years 
three months. Rebecca Walcott was placed upon the pension-ro]! as a depend- 
ent mother, at $8 per month, from August 24, 1864, payment on which was con- 
tinued to April 25, 1870, at which time she was dropped from the roll on charge 
of“ non-dependence on the son.” The circumstances which led to the dropping 
of Mrs. Walcott from the roll were as follows: 

James Walcott, father of James A. and husband of Rebecca, paid Jason L. 
Fowler, ason-in-law, in Feb: v, 1866—who being without means and desiring 
a farm—the sum of $2,000, of which he was then 


“ 


un- 
osed 


was ousted, losing the $2,000 borrowed of Walcott besides other money which 
he had paid in toward the debt. James Walcott, the father, died in 1872, leaving 
Mrs. Walcott entirely alone and dependent. 

Fowler, having in the mean time me discouraged at his losses, and reps | 
no trade, was in such condition that he could not earn a support for his wife an 
three children, and of necessity Mrs. Walcott could not be supported by him, 
and is now in her seventy-ninth year, left to her own resources. She applied 
for reinstatement onthe pension-roll, filing new evidence as to her condition of 
dependence, Herc! was , the reasons given being ** pepers recently 
filed do not ee status." rs. Walcott bitterly feels in her old age the need 
of a son who, he lived—but whose life she gare to her country—would have 
been her prop and natural supporter in her declining years your commit- 
tee, in view of all the circumstances, the extreme age and present absolute 
dependence of Mrs. Walcott, do therefore recommend the passage of the accom- 
panying bill with an amendment: 

Strike out, in the fourth line, the words ‘to place on,” and substitute therefor 
the words *' restore to ;' and amend the title of the bill so it shall read “A bill 
restoring Rebecca Walcott to the pension-roll.” 

The amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I desire to move another amendment. 
It seems this lady was dropped from the roll some ten yearsago. If 
she is restored by this special act the law may be so construed as to 
entitle her toa pension from the time she was dropped, so as to give 
her arrears of pension. As we have uniformly refused to give arrears 
of pension in other cases, I think it should not be done in this case. I 
move to amend by adding the words ‘‘and pay her a pension from and 
after the passage of this act.’’ 

Mr. WOLFORD. I want the Clerk to again read from the report the 
statement as to how old this lady is; and when that is read I think the 
gentleman from Alabama will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. STEELE. She is in herseventy-ninth year. 

Mr. WOLFORD. She ought to have her pension from the time she 
was drop, from the roll. 

Mr. HOUK. Iapprehend the bill will have the effect of giving this 
old lady her pension back to the time she was dropped from the roll. 
But I desire to say that it is just what this Congress ought to be will- 
ing todo. If she was wrongfully dropped she ought to be restored. 
She ought to have her rights and ought to be placed on the roll with 
the right to recover every dollar she would have received if she had not 
been dropped from it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I beg to say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that this report does not go upon the idea thatshe was wrong- 
fully dropped. The report does not say that. But it says, owing to 
her age and extreme dependence now we are in favor of restoring her 
to the pension-roll. 

Mr. HOUK. I ask the gentleman from Alabama to withdraw his 
amendment and we will pass the bill. I think the gentleman ought to 
comply with his contract with the gentleman from Michigan. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Alabama, 


The amendment was not to. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
FANNIE 8. BEAUMONT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 747) 
granting a pension to Fannie S. Beaumont. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


now receives, 
The report (by Mr. LovERING) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 747) 
granting a pension to Fannie C. Beaumont, have considered the same, and re- 
fy submit the following report, which report was made by a majority of 

Senate Committee on Pensions in the Forty-seventh Congress: 
The ciaimant is the widow of the late Rear-Admiral John C. Beaumont, who 

died August 2, 1882, after an active service of nearly fifty-four years. 
In view of the long and distinguished services of Rear-Admiral Beaumont, 
and also in view of the fact that in many instances the pensions of widows of 
rear-admirals bave been increased to $50 by special acts, your committee recom- 

mend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. - 
CLARK ROBERTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1894) 
granting a pension to Clark Roberts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name 
of Clark Roberts, who was lately the surgeon of the One hundred and first 
Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommend that the bill be 
amended by adding the words ‘‘subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the ion laws.” 

The report (by Mr. CULLEN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1894) 
granting a pension to Clark , having considered the evidence in the 
case, leave to report: 

That during the month of April, 1862, Clark Roberts was a practicing physician 
at Winchester, Scott County, Lilinois. That immediately after the battle of Shiloh, 
April 6 and 7, 1862, direction of Richard Yates, then governor of Illinois, Dr. 
Roberts accompanied a number ofsurgeons, in ch: of Dr. Brainard,of Chicago, 
Ill., to Shiloh, to care for the sick and wounded Federal soldiers of the Army 
encamped in that vicinity, where he rendered faithful and efficient service in 
his professional treatment of the large numBer of suffering soldiers. That by 
` reason of the incessant labor and exposure he was attacked with influenza of 
great severity, which “invaded the throat, posterior Noris and Eustachian 
tubes to the middle ear ;” that he was treated by Dr. Brainard for said affection. 
That he so far recovered as to be able to return home, where he was confined 
to his room for several days, when he regained his health sufficiently to attend 
to his professional services, but the disease left him a constant roaring sound in 
the head, from which he never recovered. 

That on the 18th of December, 1862, he was mustered into the military service 
of the United States as surgeon of the One hundred and first Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers, and served with his regiment during the operation of the army in 
front of Vicksburg and Chattanooga. During said service he was frequently 
attacked with fever nepthralgia, and by reason of his failing health was finally 
compelled to and did resign, on the day of March, 1564. 

Alonzo M. Kinber, assistant surgeon One hundred and first ent Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, in a certificate upon which the resignation of Dr. Roberts was 
grounded, says: 

“Ido hereby certify that I have carefully examined said officer and find him 


big one f after personal examination of said officer." 
Davi Prince, M. D., says he knew claimant prior to enlistment, and he was 
in health and had good hearing. 

Charles H. Fox, colonel One hundred and first Illinois Volunteers, says when 

ent was stationed at Union City, Tenn., in July, August, and September, 

Dr. Clark Roberts came to him for augas surgeon, and at that time he 

was slightly deaf; said his deafness had n contracted in the service at 

or BOKEN EARE, deafness increased upon him during December, 1863, so he 

eet hardly able to perform his duty assurgeon; therefore he resigned his com- 
m: n, 

John Moses. vate secretary to Governor Yates, says, as soon as the news 
of the battle of ittsburg Landing, or Shiloh, reached Springfield, 111., he was 
ordered by the governor to appoint su: ms and nurses to repair to the battle- 
field and attend sick and wounded sol from Illinois. e telegraphed to 
Dr. Clark popet Nit cper nan aS m., tans cone ct the su ns; he copay arg ae 
accompan: y; own c ant for over y years; 
of claimant’s Pros snk about the close of the war. 


ri 

On December 6, 1881, Dr. Clark Roberts was examined by Drs. Grinsted, Bax- 
ter, and Graham, United States examining board of surgeons, of Washington 
city, and report as follows: 

“We find that he is entirely deaf in left ear. The tympanumis lacerated and 
the meatus narrowed. The left drum is sound, but thickened and slightly 
cupped; can not be made to hear in left ear, but when the tone of voice is ele- 
vated to four times the volume of ordin: conversation he can hear with the 
right. He can be said to be severely deaf. If his deafness originated in the 
service he is entitled to three-fourths,” 

Itis monn that Dr. Brainard, who treated claimant for his disability at Shiloh, 
is now 

The claim was rejected April 17,1882, by the Pension Office, on the ground that 
the pear gues was contracted prior to enlistment in the military service of the 
United States. 

Your committee are clearly of the opinion that the evidence in this case shows 
that the disability is due to the military service of Dr. Roberts as a volunteer 


surgeon, and that his subsequent military service tended to increase his disa- 


bility so incurred, and therefore recommend the Lacie, of the accompanying 
bill with the following amendment: Add “ subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws.” 


The amendment reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 
MARTHA H. STRIBLING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2869) 
for increase of pension of Martha H. Stribling, widow of Cornelius K. 
Stribling, late a rear-admiral in the United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

and he is hereby, au- 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be. 

thorized and directed to cause sae eae of Martha H. Stribling, widow of 
Cornelius K. Stribling, late a rea: miral in the United States Navy, now on 
the pension-roll of the United States, to be increased, and to pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month, commencing from the 17th day of January, 1880. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommend that the bill be 
amended by striking out the words ‘‘commencing from the 17th day 
of January, 1880,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “from and 
after the passage of this act.” 

The report (by Mr. CULLEN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2869) for increase of pension of Martha H. Stribling, having had the same under 


consideration, cn meg ny 4 report as follows: 

Martha H. Stribling is the widow of the late Rear-Admiral Cornelius K. Strib- 
ling, who died at Martinsburg, W. Va., January 17, 1880. She now receives a 
pension of $30 a month, that being the allowance under the general law. The 
claim for increase is based on the long and distinguished service of Rear-Ad- 
miral apie are phra | a pede of sixty-seven years, which service is briefly 
stated in the following official order of Hon. R. W. Thompson, at the time Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

[General order. ] 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, January 19, 1880. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that the Secretary of the Navy announces to 
the Navy and the Marine Corps the death, at Martinsburg, W. Va., on the 17th 
instant, of Rear-Admiral Cornelius K. Stribling, the senior officer on the retired- 
list of the Navy. 

‘The career of this offcer was distinguished in many respects. He was born 
in South Carolina, September 22, 1796, and was, therefore,in the eighty-fourth. 
year of his age at the time of his death. His entry into the Navy as a midship- 
man was on the 18th day of June. 1812, the date of the declaration of war by the 
United States against Great Britain, and as long as that war lasted his youthful 
energies were devoted to the defense of the flag under which he had ap- 
pointed to serve. He also participated in the Algerine captures by the squadron 
of Commodore Stephen Decatur, a 1, 1818, he was promoted to a lieutenant, 
and in 1823, while in command of a barge, he captured the piratical schooner 
Pilot, after a running fight, off the coast of Cuba, 

He was commissioned a commander January 28, 1840, and a captain August 
1, 1853, and was attached to the line-of-battle ship Ohio, on the Pacific station 
during a period of the Mexican war. From 1851 to 1853 he was superintenden’ 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and contributed largely to the improve- 
ment of that institution. From 1859 to 1861 he commanded our naval force on 
the Asiatic station, returning from which he found the late rebellion in prog- 
r Although a native of th Carolina he remained loyal and true to the 

nion. 

Under the operation of the act of December 21, 1861, he was, by reason of long 
service, paneed on the retired-list, and was promoted to a commodore on that 
list Au; 2,1862, But he wassoon afterward called into active service, and ap- 
pointed to command the navy-yard at Philadelphia, and in 1864-65 he com- 
manded the East Gulf Kookas squadron, August 6, 1866, he was promoted 
to a rear-admiral on the retired-list. 

He held various important commands ashore, and served in every capacity 
which falls within the province of an officer of the Navy. His service at sea was 
over twenty-six gentei and that ashore nearly twenty-two years. 

Rear-Admiral Stribling was always conspicuous for his correct deportment and. 
Christian SL lanpe pany hf hisexampleand teachings to exalt the morak 
standing of the officers and enlisted men of the Navy. His record of over sixty- 
seven years of: ice was without blemish, and may be pointed toas one worthy 
of the emulation of the younger officers of the ate A who are just ripening into- 
usefulness, With these highly commendable qualities he fine judg- 
ment and excellent ability. 

In respect to his memory it is hereby ordered that, on the day after the re- 
ceipt hereof, the of the navy-yards and stations and vessels in commission 
be displayed at half-mast from sunrise to sunset, and thirteen minute-guns be 
fired at noon from the navy-yards and stations, flag-ships,and vessels acting 


singly. 
R. W. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


_ A favorable report by the Committee on Pensions of the Senate in the Forty- 
sixth Co rd session, concludes as follows: 

“Your committee is impressed with the fact that from the long, faithful, and 
distinguished services rendered to his country by the deceased husband of the 
petitioner, extending, as that service did, through a period of sixty-seven years, 
she is fairly and equitably entitled to a poseen at the handsof the United States 
Government, and as no provision of the general law meets her case, a special 
act is necessary. We therefore report favorably upon her claim, and recom- 
mend the of bill 4866, ‘granting a pension to Martha H. Stribling,’ as 
amended by your committee." 

In view of the long and distinguished service of Rear-Admiral Stribling, that 
service covering his entire mature life, and the further fact that he was one of 
the few distinguished naval officers of Southern birth who contined true to the 
cause and flag of his country during the civil war, your committee would rec- 
ommend the passage of the bill, amended, however, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “ month,” in line 8, and insert “from and after 
the passage of this act.” A 


The amendment reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions- 
was to. 
Mr. CULLEN. The bill should be further amended by changing the- 
name from Martha H. Stribling to Martha P. Stribling. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLEN. I desire to call attention to an error near the close- 
of the report. It says that a favorable report was made by the Com— 


1884. 
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mittee on Pensions of the Senate in the Forty-sixth Congress. Thatis 
an error; it should be ‘‘ the Committee on Pensions of the House.” 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 
JACOB MILLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4417) 
granting an increase of pension to Jacob Miller. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Jacob Miller, late a private in 
Company K, Ninth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, from $30 to $0 a month, from 
and after the passage of this act. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommend that the bill be 
amended so as to make the pension $45 a month instead of $50 a month. 
The report (by Mr. CULLEN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4417) 
granting an increase of pension to Jacob Miller, having had the same under 
consideration, a present the following report: 

Jacob Miller enli as a private in Company <, Ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers, August 27, 1861, and was discharged from the service September 17, 
1864, in consequence of disability caused by a gunshot wound in the forehead, 
at the battle of Chickamauga, September 19,1563. He was in hospital at New 
Albany, Ind., where he was treated, and the ents of ball finally extracted. 

Dr. Mears, pension surgeon, ne apg pe oerer eel 1864, — 

“That the entered the foreh ust between the eyebrows, fracturing 
the external plate of the skull, lodging in left frontal sinus; extracted June 18, 
1864. The immediate effect was the loss of sight of left eye, which is still blind. 
Disability three-fourths.” 

Owing to the fact that the ball which penetrated the frontal bone was not ex- 
tracted tor the period of nine months, the wound became arunning sore, and is 
now chronic and incurable. The sight of the right eye isalso impaired, There 
are numerous surgical certificates on file showing the desperate c er of the 
injury, and there is no hope of recovery. It isevident that his condition is grow- 
ing worse from year to year, and the proof shows that he is suffering from loss 
of memory, which is noticed in the incoherency of his conversation. It is not 
improbable that his mind is giving way, and that imbecility will result from the 


injury. 

The claimant can perform but little manual labor of any kind, and none what- 
ever that requires peje my, A very disagreeable odor constantly arises from 
the running sore, and, for comfort of others, he is obliged to isolate himself 
from his own family most of the time. Miller’s record as a soldier is good. He 
suffered this terrible wound on the field of battle in the line of duty. He hasa 
wife and two children to support. Heis now drawing a pension of $30 a month, 
it having been increased from time to time from $6 to $30. That is the highest 
rate which he can receive under the general law for the disability. 
ally the desperate and dloaatorbie chante of (EA TONEY. teapetrins beth TOAT 

y the des; an racter of t m] y 
and mind, that his ion should be increased, and would recommend the pas- 
sage of the bill with the follow amendment: 

Strike out “fifty,” in line 6,and rt “ forty-five ;” so that it will read “ forty- 
five dollars a month.” 


The amendment reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 
SARAH A. BECKTEL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3591) 
for the relief of Sarah A. Becktel. s 
'Fhe bill was read, as follows: 


Be iten d&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Sarah A. Becktel, 
widow of Isaac Becktel, late of a B, Twenty-sixth Ohio Regiment, and 
Company E, Third Ohio Cavalry,and pay her a pension at the rate of — do! 
per month from the — day of , 1. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommend that the bill be 
amended by striking out all after the words ‘‘ Third Ohio Cavalry.” 
The report (by Mr. CULLEN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3591) 
for the relief of Sarah A. Becktel, having had the same under consideration, 
respectfully rt as follows: 

Isaac Becktel enlisted June 8, 1861, in Company D, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteers, at Olivesburg, Ohio, for three years. In Janusry and Feb- 
ruary, 1862, he was in hospital at Bardstown, Ky. On March 26, 1862, he was 
ee for disability, the surgeon’s certificate stating that hernia was one of 

e causes. 


On November 1, 1863, Isaac Becktel again enlisted as a private in Company E, 
Third Ohio Cavalry, at Mansfield, Ohio, for three years. He was mustered out 
with his company August 4, 1865. 

For a considerable time during both enlistments Becktel was detailed as 
blacksmith, and in that capacity rendered valuable services. The claim for a 
penson inthe Pension Office is based on disability in the form of hernia durin, 

he period of last enlistment, accrued while ne Oo unruly horse at the mil- 
itary post near Vicksburg, in 1864. The Pension Office, finding that Becktel was 
d: from his first enlistmentin consequenceof disability from hernia, as 
well as other causes, assumes that said disability existed at the time of second 
enlistment, and therefore rejects the widow's on that ground. 

_ The testimony is very clear that Becktel was a strong, able-bodied man at the 
time of his first enlistment; that he had never been known to beseriously ill or 
to require medical treatment. The widow and children also testify that at the 
time of second enlistment he was strong and capable of doing any work in or 
abouta blacksmith-shop; neighbors and friends testify tothe same state of facts. 
‘The proof is clear that after his return from the service in 1865 he was suffering 
from hernia and was obliged to wear a truss constantly. 

Obadiah Prentiss, M. D., the family physician of Becktel’s family, testifies that 
in 1854 and 1855 Becktel was astrong, Realthy man and freefrom hernia; that he 
was called to his bedside in 1872, just before his death; that he found hernia or 
rupture, which appeared hard and irreducible, and which caused hisdeath. The 
testimony is strong and clear that hernia was the cause of death, and the Pen- 
sion Office concedes that to be the fact. 

Your committee are satisfied that the cause of death accrued in the military 
service and in the line of duty, and while conceding that the Pension Office was 
justified in pyree n the claim under a strict construction of the law, are of the 
pinion that the widow has equitable claims, and therefore recommend the pas- 


sage of the bill, striking out, however, all after the word “cavalry,” in the sev- 
enth line of the bill. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was agreed to. 

Mr. NEECE. Ought not the amount of pension to be named in the 
pai? -.-7 

Mr. MATSON. Not necessarily. I think, however, that the bill 
should be further amended by adding the words ‘‘ subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws,” and I move that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

GEORGE A. MARSHALL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3527) 
granting a pension to George A. Marshall. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of George A. Marshall, who in the 
yer with Mexico wasa member of Company C, Fourth Regiment Kentucky 

olunteers. 


The report (by Mr. STEELE) was as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, having had under consideration House bill 3527, 
have carefully considered the same, and find that George A. ll, for whom 
the bill proposes relief, was a soldier of the Mexican war; that he was sound 
when he entered the service; that he was afflicted with piles and asthma on his 
isan and that he is now and has been so afflicted nearly all of the time since 

is return. 

Your committee therefore recommend the bill do 3 

In support of these viewsare appended papers 1, 23 4,5,6,7,8,and 9, which are 
made a part of this report. re 

o. 1. 


STATE of MISSOURI, 
County of Clay, ss: 
W. H. Gorin, M. D., being duly sworn perpen to law, deposes and saysthat 


racticing poeeun ; that for twenty years last 
Bowes A. Marshall, a resident of said Missouri City; and that during the years 


still is suffering, and 
aaa ti prosecu f said George A. hall's claim fi io 
terest in t tion of sai: ‘sc for pension. 
= W. H. GORIN, M. D. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of February, A. D. 1883; and I 
pend ae that I have no interest in the prosecution of said Marshall's claim 
for pension. 


[sean] L. B. SUBLETT, 
Notary Public. 
(My term of office expires January 25, 1887.) 
STATE oF MISSOURI, 
County of Clay, sct: 


I, Luke W. Burris, clerk of the county court in and for said county, do hereby 
certify that L. B. Sublett, whose genuine signature appears to the within cer- 
tificate, was at the time of sign the same a duly commissioned and qualified 
notary public under the laws of the State of Missouri. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand an affixed the seal of my 
office as clerk of the county court for the county aforesaid this 10th day of Feb- 


ruary, A. D. 1883. 
L. W. BURRIS, Clerk. 
No. 2. 
Mussovri City, CLAY Cousty, MISSOURI, April 28, 1883. 

I first became acquainted with George A. Marshallin the year 1859; was with 
him during the late civil war in this State. I never knew him to take any part 
against the Government of the United States; look on him asa loyal citizen. I 
was on duty in Ray and Clay for several months; was atthe residence of George 
A. Marshall. Healways told me he was in the Mexican war from Kentucky. 
I enlisted 5th of August, 1861; was commissioned in July, 1862; was honorab 
discharged, which our old muster-rolls will show. I have no interest in th 
claim, no way, shape, nor manner. 

WILLIAM N. PERKINS, 
Late Second Lieutenant, Company K, M. 8. M. Cav. Vols. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April, 1883. 

[sEAL.] L. B. ee 

‘otary 


(Term of office expires January 25, 1887.) 
No. 3. 
PROOF OF LOYALTY. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Clay County, State of Missouri, do he: 
certify, as upon oath, that during the late war of the rebellion we were eac! 
well and personally ———— rge A. Marshall, who was then a citi- 
zen of the above-named county and State, and that, to the best of our knowl- 

and belief, he was on the Ist day of Ma: 1861, and thenceforward tothe 
end of the war, loyal to the Government ofthe United States. 

We further state that we have no interest in any claim in which this certifi- 


cate is to be used as evidence. 
WILLIAM N. PERKINS. 
JOHN FRITZLER. 

I do hereby certify that I am an officer of the United States; that I have care- 
fully examined the above certificate and the signatures thereto, and that each of 
said signers is a man of good character and worthy of belief. 

I further certify that I am acquainted with George A. Marshall, and believe 
him to have been loyal to the United States during the late war. 

Witness my hand and stamp of office this 28th day of April, 1833. 


[Office stamp.] 
ROBERT F. CASEY, 
Postmaster at Missouri City, Clay County, Missouri. 
No, 4. 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
County of Clay, ss: 
Lewis G. Hopkins, of the County of Clay and State of Missouri, being duly 
sworn according to law,deposes and says that he has been personally acquainted 
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pnt asthma, 
he was, and still is, as he verily believes, disabled to eects of wI manual 

labor. Lewis ZG. Hopkins further declares that he has no interest in the prose- 

cution of said George A. Marshall’s claim for pension. 

LEWIS G. HOPKINS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of yp aera’ A. D. 1888; and 
Liari oorHIy Sak. T hato ne interes in George A. Marshall's claim for pen- 
sion, 

[sEaL.] L. W. BURRIS, 
Clerk County Court, Olay County, State of Missouri, 


No, 5. 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
County of Andrew, ss: 

Dr. Frank Wakefield, being duly awom upon his oath says that in April, wer, 
he resided in the city of Savannah Mo., and was then and there a practicing 
Pinar m and during said month of April, 1857, George A. Marshall applied 

m for treatment of the and 

said br. A. Marshall, and found him affected with asthma, for which disease he, 
zeg A pry Nada gg eg and treated medically for several weeks 


as Frank wae Id further says that he has no interest in the prosecution 
of George A. Marshall’s claim for pension, I have no notes to oar to, but 
think the above statements are correct, 
M. F. WAKEFIELD, M. D. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this — pe vee A. D. 1883, 
Ryo WAKEFIELD, M. D. 
Subscribed and sworn to before m: SBE circuit fevers is and for the County of 
Andrew, in the State of Missouri, this 17th day of Maree nr De 


[sea] 
Per THOS. H. ENSOR, D. C. 
No. 6. 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 
County of Nelson : 

Before me, R. W. liansas Se justice s the within and for the county of 
Nelson aforesaid, Rape y came Constantine, who is personally 
known to me to be and lawful aioe of the county of Nelson and State 
of Kentuck aforesaid and who, being duly aron according to law, up n his 
oath says, cond to and during the war with Mexico La) snd person. well 
acquainted wit George a- A. Marshal, who was a private in Company C, ounti 
EE Kentucky neasi that the said George A. Marshal, when he en- 


listed as a soldier, was sound and healthy, and that during the war and in the 
Marshal was afflicted with piles and 


Republie of Mexico the said George A. 
is was in the years and 1848. Perey this de deponent says that the 
above thts h he knows to be true; and, further, this ‘ofthis laim, says that he is not 


directly or indirectly interested in the prosecution o! 
(seat) £ SNSTANTINE, 
Sworn to and shbscribed before pa nihame of the ta pase within and for the 
county and State aforesaid; and I he renTo ot shpora in the 
prosecution of this claim, directly or indirectly. This sd da | day of A 1883. 


Juntos of the Peace N. C. 
STATE OF KENTUCKY, 
| af Kalson, vet : 

I, William H. Rowan, clerk of the county court in and for the county and 
State aforesaid, do certify that R. W. Barnes is a justice of the peace, duly com- 
ne eran and ‘qualified; and that pupenu nuine, and that he ye and 

ht to be entitled to full faith and t for all his official beer 
iven under my hand and seal of office this 3d of Ai 

[SEAL] WM. H. 


WAN, e Nel. Co. Ct, 


No. 7. 


James B. Houston and Lucretia A. Houston, of Mattoon, Cole County, Illinois, 
late of Nelson County, Kentucky, being ng by me ce sworn, upon eir oaths 
say, that they personally knew George A. 1, formerly of Nelson County, 
Kentucky, for s hirea of four first ‘preceding his enlistment in the service 
of the United States against Mexico, in ye 1847, during which time he 
voarces ed with thems and that said during all of said time 

R Temes B. Houi and 2 ofany 
Houston and Lucretia A. Houston further state under oath that 

George A. 1 aforesaid returned to their house in Nelson County, Ken- 

toeky, on the —day of July, at which time he, said Marshall icted 

with the piles and a disease of the throat or lungs commonly called asthma, 

from the effects of which disease he was disabled form manual labor ore a 

period of six years, being the remainder of the tine when he resided with ene 
JAMES B. HOUSTO. 
LUCRETIA A. HOUSTON, 


Subscribed anata sworn to before me this 16th day of January, A. D. 1883; and I 


ereby that I have no interest in the prosecution of the claim for pen- 
sion of the aforesaid Geo, A. Marshall, 
[sear] W. H. K. PILE, Notary Public. 


No. 8. 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
County of Vernon: 


Thomas Morton Campbell, bongas duly sworn ang me, upon his oath says, that 
before th 


he ola nope ep ew George A. Marshal. e Mexican war, and during the 
services i wan in "e years 1847 and 1848, and to his knowledge he con- 
tracted the e services 


rp oops and phthisi¢ (or asthma) during 
he knew him to have those diseases while on 

the march from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. 

THOMAS MORTON CAMPBELL. 


comet so o to Company I, Marcus R. Harden captain, Fourth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Vo! 
Subscribed and Se to before me this the 9th AE of eres 


Justice of the Pe i Clear Oreck R MOORARY, 
ice eace in 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 

County of Vernon, 88: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE COUNTY COURT. 
certify that Jasper M awe whom the foregoing affidavit was 
who has thereunto su! his name,was at the Gene of so doing a 
justice of the peace in and for the county aforesaid, duly commissioned and 
sworn, and that his signature thereto is genuine. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my band and affixed the seal of my 
office SEE of the county court for the county aforesaid this 9th day of Au- 
gust, 

(sBax.) 


I here! 
made, g 


A. CUMMUS, Clerk. 
S. V. WORTH, D.C. 


No. 9. 
EXAMINING SURGEON'S CERTIFICATE. 
- (Old war.) 
Marshall, private, Company C, Fourth 


ing surgeon’s address, 
n County, Missonri, Date of examination, May 2, 1883.] 


[Name of claimant, Sense ent 
Kentu Volunteers, exican war. 


City, J 


that while in the of i States, at or near a lace named (old) 
Mexico, and while in the line of duty, on or about the —— de of fall pirm he 
incurred piles | son raer and that in consequence thereof is totally dis- 


abled for ray tary 5 is subsistence by manual labor. 

He states that he is 54 years of age, that he weighs one hundred and forty 
pounds, and that he is 5 feet 8 inches in height. 

His pulse-rate per minute is eighty-four, his respiration eighteen, and his tem- 
perature eon mint gr and one-half. 

The examination reveals the following facts: Piles, external (annular), two 
inches across; congestion of the rectum (rate half); int resonance of the 
entire lungs; vesicular murmur increased ; expiration prolo: (rate half). 

From the condition and history of the claimant, it is our opinion the disability 
was incurred in the service as claimed, and that itis not aggravated or pro- 
tracted b; br vicious habits. 

We find the disability as above described to entitle him to total rating. 

F. COOLEY, 


8. D. BO 
JOHN THO 
The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


FRANCES M’NEIL POTTER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R..4822) 
for the relief of Frances McNeil Potter. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage of this act Frances McNeil 
Potter, whose name is now borne on the pension-roll at $20 per month, shall be 
paid in lieu thereof the sum of $40 per month. 


The Committee on Pensions recommend that the bill be amended so 
as to make the pension granted thereby $30 per month instead of $40 
per month. 

The report (by Mr. YORK) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom wasreferred House bill 4822, have con- 
sidered the same, and report as follows: 

Frances McNeil Potter is a daughter of General John McNeil, United States. 
Army; that John McNeil, of New Ham my aye was appointed a captain of in- 
fantry March 12, 1812, and had cha: rge = e troopsat Concord, and su uently 
at Plattsburg, where he was also with the supervision of the drillin, 
of the new soldiers. In August, 1513, pa Syiar owas to the rank of major, an 
marched to Burlington, ba command o 

In July, 1814, he served in Brown's p iet ins Sacket’s ggg cma until he was 
ordered with h. regiment, in J ery the frontier at Niagara. During an attack 
by the enemy Colonel Rea , of the Eleventh Beetnent, fell, ond the com- 
mand of the ment devolved upon Major McNeil. 

The action of this officer at this battle, known in history as the battle of Chip- 
pore was ppo by his superior officers to have had a determining influence 

securin e success of the American Army. 

General „in his re; ort, said: “The pA AAE of Major McNeil under 
fire was unequaled, ” and "the flank movement of the gallant McNeil in this 
important battle turned the fortunes of the day and gave victory to the Ameri- 
can troo) 

General Jesup declares : 

“T followed the Eleventh Regiment with my command over the bridge. Ihad 
ample opportunity of witnessing the conduct of Major McNeil. He formed his 

ment under fire of the enemy with the accuracy ofa parade. He acter 4 
availed himself of every advan Eis own re and he wielded his i 
great coolness and judgment, and Rip a own responsibility and without orders 
made the decisive movement at 

Gen peda DAA tn nla rept 10 GOAIEN NA, said: 

" Major McNeil deserves verras which conspicuous skill and gallantry 
can win from a grateful coun wif ” 

He subsequently commanded the Eleventh ent at the battle of Lundy's 
Lane, and in this en, ment he not only exhibited the mili tact, judgment, 
and bravery that been exhibited in the _— of Chippewa, but was severely 
wounded and rendered a cripple for life. He subsequently served in 1824 on the 
Indian frontier. 

His death, which occurred in Washington, February, 1850, wascommemorated 

appropriately by the action of both Houses of Con which were then in ses- 

slon, eulogies | on delivered upon him by Mr. Herbert, of the House,and Mr. 
nat 

This officer was for merit and gallantry in the service promoted from a cap- 

taincy to the rank of brevet brigadier-general, and not only devoted his time 
to the service of the country through a long series of years, but finally suc- 
cumbed to the effect of wounds received and contracted in the service. 
And your committee are of the opinion that the ine service of the father to 
his country entitles his daughter to consideration his countrymen. 

And your a recommend that House bill 4822 do pass with the fol- 
lowing amendmen 

Strike out the pone “forty,” in the fifth line, and insert the word “thirty.” 


The question was upon the amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I am satisfied now, as I always have been, that 
the great services of this officer should be deemed sufficient to give his 
daughter a pension of $40 a month instead of $30 a month. Ido not 
want to make any argument upon it, but simply to say that if there is 
any case of merit in the world this is one. 

The question was taken by aviva voce vote upon agreeing to theamend- 
ment, and the chairman announced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 8. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was agreed to. 
ee bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 

ouse. 

BEN MORGAN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1256) 
increasing the pension of Ben Morgan. 


- 


1884. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, œo., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place the name of Ben Morgan, late colonel of the 
Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteers, on the pension-roll at the rate of $72 
per month, in liew of his pension of $30 per month, 


The report (by Mr. LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (IT, R. 1256) 
incrensing the pension of Ben Morgan, have had the same under consideration, 
and beg leave to submit the following on ee 

The records of the War Department show that claimant was mustered in as 
Heutenant-colone! of the Seventy-fifth Ohio Volunteers June 18, 1963, and was 
mustered out Mareh 15, 1865. On the Ist of July, 1863, while engaged in battle, 
at Gettysburg, he was severely wounded by a musket-ball through the leftlang. 
The ball entered near the apex of the left scapula and passed out midway be- 
tween theaxillaand leftnipple. For this wound Colonel Morgan was pensioned 
at §30 per month, for total disability, by certificate issued March 20, 1869, In ad- 
dition to the serious disability from the wound, Colonel Morgan is suffering 
from almost total deafness of both cars, caused by exposure in confederate prisons 
from August 17, 1864, to March, 1885, having been captured at Gainesville, Fis., 
on the former date. The first examination by a surgeon, in 1869, showed that 
the hearing of the left ear had then been destroyed. Medical examination in 
1873 shows that the other ear became affected, and that at times he loses the use 
of iia wea of examining surgeons at Dayton, Ohio, under date of February 13, 
18%, certify that Colonel Mo is very deaf in both ears, can not hear ordi- 
nary sounds, or even very loud conversation, except when spoken loudly to in 
theear, He carries with him and he rept ped uses an ear-trum which some- 
what aids him in hearing, Neuralgia and rheumatism, undoubtedly caused by 
the wound of shoulder and chest, add greatly to his disabilities, and not only 
is he entirely incapacitated for business, but, according to the evidence filed in 
sup of his claim for increase, requires much aid of another person, par- 
ticularly outside of his house. 

The Aft for increase has been rejected by the Pension Office because it is 
not shown that the combined disabilities have resulted in sach total helpless- 
ness as to entitle him mee the general law to the next higher rate to thatnow 

d him for the wound alone, 
Pathe degree of deafness shown in this case, were it the only disability to con- 
sider, would entitle Colonel Morgun to a rate of totalin rank, or $30 per month, 
but as the law does not panie or panpana br petnebonpes me te cag apy ex- 
cept the same have reached such a degree of helplessness as to require the con- 
stant aid and attendance me another person, the relief asked for can only be ob- 
tained by special legislation. 

The hi fp esers now well advanced In years, wasa gallant officer, and in line of 
duty received injuries whan as Sawi have robbed him of the ability to pro- 
cure subsistence through efforts on part, 

The committee are therefore of opinion that his pension should be incrensed, 


and recommend the of the accompanying bill, amended, however, b 
striking out tha words’ seventy-two,in line 6, and inserting instead the poste 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
read, as follows: 
Strike out $72 and insert $5. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 

House. 
ALRERT BRANT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3382) 
granting a pension to Albert Brant. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, at $20 per month, the name 
= Albert Brant, lute a private in Company A, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 


. 


The report (by Mr. Le FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
3882) granting n pension to Albert Brant, have had the same under consideration, 
and beg leave to submit the following repent 

Albert Brant enlisted in Company A, Fourth Ohio Cavalry, September 10, 1861, 
and was mustered out November 25, 1864. He not only served faithfully, but 

extraordinary service, as apy from the certificates of Hugh Ew- 

+ late major-gencral United States Volunteers, and George Crook, now brig- 

wi United States Army, a# scout and dispatch-carrier. In company 

th one Wickfield, he was directed by General Crook to take avery important 

d from Paint Hock, on the Tennessee River, to General Sherman, then 

NA e to be making his way up said river. The task was scccenafally aceom- 

pl after a wap of one bundred and seventy miles, in skiff, on foot, and 

mule-back, through the enemy's country, after many hardships and many nar- 

row escapes from capture, From thistrip and the subsequent campaign follow- 

the battle of Mission Ridge he became completely broken down, but after 

a few weeks of medical treatment recovered sufticiently to goon duty, and con- 

tinued wit his command unti) April. 4, 1864, when he was admitted to hospital 

for treatm. nt for abscess of left axilla, where be remained until the 22d of said 

month. Te record also shows that he was under treatment for diarrhea from 
Angust 29 tö October 19, L64. 

Brant applied for pension on account of abscess of right side under arm, 
caused from wearing heavy belts, and ulcerated bowels, the result of diarrhea 
contracted in service. The claim is légully established, but was rejected be- 
cause in the opinion of the medical officers of the Pension Office there is now 
no disability from diurrhes, and there has been no pensionable disability from 
Aet aat i ety alee This opinion te haod vers the oeesiente ot tos oe 

Ls ong of surgeons, , 1883. examination 
May 24, 1682, showed three-fourths disability "ae chronic diarrhea. 

Dr. Condon, claimant s family pper testifies that he has treated Brant fre- 

uently for diarrhea since his d rge, but can not recollect the number of 
times aa irons forhim. The case is one in which the disease frequently 
recurs. A number of claimant's neighbors also testify that Brant is not an able- 
bodied man because of trouble in hie bowels, enabling him to perform light 
labor only for a short time. Has not been able since his discharge from service 
to do the work of a full hand. 

From the medica) as well as the lay evidence, heretofore referred to, the com- 
mittee are clearly of opinion that, notwithstanding the judgment of the Pension 
en riko banira A oe is ener oe from disuse contracted during his long 

s ent to entitle him to relief, and therefore 
report favorably on the bal, with the recommendation that itdo pass, amended, 


however, by striking out the word “twenty,” in line 4, and insert instead the 
word “eight.” 


The amendment reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
was read, as follows; 

Strike out “ $20" and insert $3." 

The amendment was agreed t 


o. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 
JAMES RODEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2543), 
granting a pension to James Roden. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &e., That the Secretary of the Interjor be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of James Roden, late of Company A, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment Connectiont Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. Le PEVRE) was read, as follows: 


BR Committee on Invalid Pensions, having in charge bill H. R. 2543, respect- 
report: 

Tousen Roden was enrolled a private in Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, on the 3d y of September, 1862, and was 
mustered out with his meg A t 17, 1363. On the 10th day of October, 
1863, he again enlisted in the E ht Hegiment of Connecticut Infantry, and was 
discharged at Fort Trumbull, Conn., February 20, 1864, by reason of varicose 
veins and ulcers, which unfitted him entirely for the duties of a soldier. 

Heisnow (4 gean of age, is almost totally deaf, and nearly blind. The disn- 
bility for which he was disc from the Army has increased with advance- 
ing years. His Jast medical examination, conducted July 19, 1882, by Doctors 
JS, Beck, J. M. Weaver, and A. S. Dunlap, at Dayton, Ohio, reads as follows; 

James Roden, who is an applicant for an invalid pension, is almost totally 
blind and deaf. In our opinion the said Roden is totally incapacitated for ob- 
taining his subsistence, Judging from his present condition and from the evi- 
denon ators us, it is our belief that the said disability did originate in the service 
and in the line of duty. The claimant is 62 years of age. There is a partial 
cataract in both eyes, ee vision quite deficient; be can not read ordinary 
print. He is almost totally deaf, so that you can not make him hear without 
aT A in hisears. We rate his disease of eyes at one-half and deafness at 
one-half. 

The Pension Department rejected this claim on July 18, 1883, because he was 
unable to obtain evidence from comrades as to his condition while inthe Army, 
and the only testimony which he hasof his condition at that time is that of the 
assistant surgeon of his separ’, Isanc G. Porter, who, under date of the 20th 
of February, 1864, at Fort bull, Conn., says: 

“I certify that Í have carefully examined the said James Roden and find him 
incapable of performing the duties of a soldier because of varicose veins and. 
varicose ulcer, with general debility.” 

Your committee, in views of all the facts, think this a meritorious case, and. 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
HUGH RYAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2537) 
ing a pension to Hugh Ryan. 
Ehe bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ée., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and. 
limitations of the pension-laws, the name of Ks Ryan, late assistant surgeon. 
of the Thirty-fourth Regiment of Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr, LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


Eha Sa oi ea foes to whom ter referred the bill (H. R. 
2587 nt A pension to Dr, Hug! yan, report: 

Dr, Hu p AA was assistant seco of the Wnirty-tourth, Regiment of Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, The claim fora pension is chronic rheumatism, con- 
tracted while a soldier In the service of the United States. Dr. R; was com- 
missioned in the service of the United States on or about the Sth of March, 
in the year 1868, and his resignation was accepted March 17, 1864, on account. 
of physical disability. 

The Pension Department rejected this claim for pension December 29, 1871, 
on the ground that he was not disabled from disease contracted in the service 
and in the line of duty; it being held that the disability was chargeable to in- 
temperate habits, which are alleged against him by an examining surgeon of 
the Pension Office. 

The proof in this case is clear that Dr. Hugh Ryan was a sound and healthy 
man at the time of entering the service, as evidenced by the following affidavits. 

Under date of October 1, 1871, G. W. Ronald, M. D., ex-surgeon of the Thirty- 
fourth Regiment Kentucky Infantry, testifies: 

“I am well acquainted with the t, Dr. Hugh ay ; he was my hospi- 
tal steward in 1862, and during that time I found him to diligent, honest, and 
sober, and in every way attentive to his duties. 

“He was promoted to assistant surgeon, Thirty-fourth Kentucky Infantry, 
while under my . Ife was a sound, healthy man, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, previous to entering the United States Army.” 

Also, the following, under date of October 14, 1871, at Old Deposit, Jefferson 
County, Kentucky. 

“We, the tagh Fo bein; rsonally i! bane with Dr. Hugh Ryan, late 
assistant surgeon Thirty-fow entucky Volunteer Infantry, do hereby certify 
that, to the beat of our knowl he was a sound, healthy man previous to en- 
tering the service, and that his disesse was contracted in the service of the 
United States Army from exposure incident to said service." 

Signed by R. T. ith, sr.; George Gorlick ; J. G. Knighton; Eli P. Farmer, 
late captain Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Infantry; Milton 
Callaghan, major irty-fourth R ent Kentucky Infantry ; Jobn Armstrong, 
first lieutenant Thirty-fourth ment Kentucky Infantry; Sebley Harney, 
ane oal Thirty-fourth Regiment Kentucky I try ; Joseph Turner; R, T, 

m r 

Other affidavits are on file to the same effect as the above. 

It is equally well established that Dr, eontracted chronic rhenmatism 
miele in the service which incapacitated him from performing his duties as a. 
physician. 

Dr. G. W, Ronald, late surgeon of the Thirty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, testifies in addition to the above-quoted affidavits: 

“I have examined said claimant and find him suffering from chronic rheu-. 
matic corditis and incapable of performing his duties as a physician.” 


j 
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Captain Pickering, of Company I, Thirty-fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
under date of the 6th of July, 1869, testifies as follows: 

*T have been acquainted with the claimant, Dr. Hugh Ryan, for about seven 
years. The firat knowledge I had of the sickness of the said Dr. Hugh Ryan 
was while his command was at Cumberland Gap, in the State of Tennessee, on 
orabout the Ist day of March, 1864. Thix disease was contracted while in the 
service, and I believe from the exposure of camp life,” S 

G. W. Miles, clerk of the county court in Jet¥erson County, Keatucky, under 
date of October 24, 1870, states: 

“I knew Dr, Hugh Ryan to béa sound, healthy man previousto his entering 
the United States service, and I firmly believe that the elainiant contracted his 
disease in the service of the United States. I am a practicing physician of 
twenty-five years’ standing, and bave no interest in the claim of Dr, Kyan, 

The testimony shows clearly that Dr. Ryan was nttacked with rheumatism at 
Cumberland Gap ín the latter part of the year 1863, where he was contined to 
his quarters for two months prior to the acceptarfce of his resignation. Since 
then he has been a constant sullerer from this complaint. 

The evidence upon which the rejection of the claim was based is, In the opinion 
of this committee, not of such a character às to controvert the positive proof that 
the claimant did contract disability because of his military service, and there- 
fore recommend that the bill do pass, X 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House, 
MICHAEL MACK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2536) 
granting a pension to Michael Mack. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be weaponry nee | That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Michael Mack, late a private in 
Company A, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry ; late a 

vate fn Company G, first battalion Eighteenth Regiment United States In- 
dantry. 

The report (by Mr. Le FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee onInvalid Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H.-R. 2536) 
granting a pension to Michael Mack, respectfully reports: 

Michael flack was s private in Company G, first battalion of Eighteenth 
United States Infantry and Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 


try. 
{i appears that the claimant enlisted as a private in Company A, Twenty-sev- 
enth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on July 17, 1861, and was 
therefrom December 22, 1801, and enlisted January 10, 1802, in nerd aie G, first 
battalion Eighteenth United States Infantry, and was finally discharged from 
the service June 13, 1862. He filed a claim for pension September 17, 1966, alleg- 
dng disability from varicose veins of left leg, contracted in the service, Hisclaim 
Phas anans rejected in May, 1882, on the ground thatthe disability existed before 
enlisted. 

The claimant is now nearly 70 years of age. He is totally disabled from per- 

forming manual labor of any kind. In an affidavit made by the claimant the 


says: 

x Myce Ey is varicose veins of the left leg between the knee and ankle, 
The disability was caused by hard marches in the year 1363," 

Nelson L. Lutz, late captain in the Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, makes affidavit : 

“Jam well acquainted with Michael Mack. I became acquainted with him at 
Circleville, Pickaway County, Ohio, previous to his enlistment in Company A, 
Twenty-seventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and he was at that time a sound, 
healthy man, and, so far as human observation I believed him to be free 
from any disability whatever. When I eniis' him he was working in the 
harvest field and able to form any kind of hard labor." 

Duncan McKenzie testifies: 

“Tam intimately acquainted with Michael Mack; knew him four years pre- 
vious to his enlistment in the late war. He always appeared to bea man ofsound 
health. His work much of the time was ditching, which requires a man with 
no physical defecta. From my acquaintance with him 1 regarded him in every 
way sound preyious to enlistment." 

Dr. Thomas W. Jones, a citizen of Columbus, Ohio, says: 

“I knew Michael Mack prior to enlistment, and had him in my employ as a 
diteher upon my farm for several weeks, and knew him to be at that time an 
extraordinarily robust and able-bodied man, doing as much work as any man I 
“ever employ I have every reason to believe him to have been a sound man 
at that time, and I think if he had not been so I would have known it." 

Dr. T. W. Jones, of South Bloomfield, Ohio, under date of November 8, 1872, 
says that he had known the claimant prior to bis enlistment in 1961, and to his 
positive knowledge Mack was a sound and healthy man, performing labor for 
afflant at various times which uired the best of physical and muscular force. 
Cousidered him then as of exceptional good health and constitution. 

Others likewise testify to claimant's soundness and good health before he en- 


It is not denied, but admitted, by the Pension Office that the alleged disease 
existed while the claimant was in ‘the service, but the office accepts the records 
showing the existence thereof prior to enlistment, and therefore rejects the 


The fact pene established so rye n doubt that the Government accepted of 
claimant's services and that since his final discharge he has been almost 
totally disabled, and the further fact that the disability existed while in the serv- 


ice boing admitted, your committee is clearly of opinion that the relief asked 
for auco be granted, and therefore recommends passage of the accompa- 
nying 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 
SALLIE INGHAM. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (EL R. 4238) 
‘granting a pension to Sallie Ingham. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be itenacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roli, subject to the provisions and limit- 
ations of the pension laws, the name of Sallie Ingham, formerly Sallis Frary, 
mother of Justin Frary, late a private in Company I, One hundred and first 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (E. R. 
4238) granting a pension to Sallie saber, would res) lly report: 

That the claimant, Sallie Ingham, is a resident of Tiffin, Seneca County, Ohio. 
She was twice married. Her first husband, Mr. Frary, died many years 
ayo, leaving the claimant, his widow, and two sons snd two daughters, The 
sons are dead, The daughters survive aud have families, 

One son, Justin F: , in 1362 enlisted as a private soldier in Company I, One 
hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


At the time of his enlistment, and prior and subsequent thereto, he maintained 
his mother, and was her only dependence. Ie was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Chickamauga, and died in a confederate hospital at Danville, Va., in Decem- 
ber, 1853. The claimant drew á pension of $96 per year until July, 1869, when she 
intermarried with Mr. Ingham. 

Mr. Ingham died in April, 1870. He left the claimant, Mr, Ingham, a small 
amount of property. This maintained her until about a year ago, when it was 
nil exhausted, 

Mrs. Ingham fs without any means, Her age is about 7 years, She isa pio- 
neer mother in Northwestern Ohio, is a lady of high character, and held in great 
esteem. = 7 

Having forfeited her pension by reason of her second marr’ she now asks 
ils restoration, and the committee recommend the passage of the bill, 


The bill was lnid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


GEORGE W. KISER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2539) 
granting a pension to George W, Kiser. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and be ia hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of George W. Kiser, late a private in 
Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Olio Volunteer Infantry, 


The report (by Mr. LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, having in charge the bill H. BR. 2599, 
and having examined all the testimony in the case, submit the following report: 

The claimant, George W. Kiser, enlisted June 10, 1861, and was discharged for 
disability December 21, 1862. Theclaim is that, during acampaignin West Vir- 
ginia in October, 1861, he contracted rheumatism, and at Bowling Green, Ky., 
in April, 1862, he dislocated his left ankle, and contracted piles, 

The claim was rejected by the Pension Department J une 22, 1853, on the 
«round that claimant has not been disabled since discharge, in a pensionable 
degree, by reason of alleged rheumatism, piles, and dislocated left ankle, The 
rence of the Adjutant-Goneral, under date of November 20, 1881, says that, in 
July and August, 1802, claimant was detailed from the service to drive ambu- 
lance on account of being lame. 

The company return for December, 1861, shows him furloughed from Decem- 
ber 15, L861, to January 7, 1962, on account of sickness. 

John IL James, captain commanding his company, of the Twenty-sixth Reg- 
iment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on the date of mber 21, 1862, says: 

“Kiser suffers from an old injury to his foot; the foot is greatly swollen and 
inflamed, musing lameness, which constantly throws him back on a march and 
renders him unfit for military service in the feld,” 

Anon Sabine, assistant surgeon Twenth-sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, at 
same date, says: 

By certify that I haye carefully examined the said George W. Kiser, of Capt. 
John H. James's company, and find him incapable of performing the duties of a 
soldier because of Iuameness,”’ 

On the same date he received his discharge, signed by William H. Squire, 
“Benjamin Franklin, of the National Military Home, M 

amin Franklin, o e ona! tary Home, Montgom County, 
Ohio, testifies that— erry. z 

“Kiser was a neighbor, and that he was acquainted with him ten years before 
the war, and he was sound, healthy, and robust at the time of enlistment,” 

Henry Shutto, of Hamilton, Ohio, testifies to having been “ acquainted with 
claimant before the war, knows him to have been an able-bodied man at 
the date of his enlistment.” 

Alexander M. Hall, of Hamilton, Ohio, says “ he was an able-bodied man at 
the date of enlistment.” 

Benjamin Franklin, a comrade, testifies at a later date that— 

“ Claimant contracted rhoumatism in February, Sans et while in the service 
and in line of duty,and that he also injured his ankle very badly while on a 
march. He also testifies that he saw claimant in the year 1566, and found him 
i Final from rheumatism and swelled ankle, and appeared greatly broken 

own." 


Joseph H. Coster, of Dayton, Ohio, says he— 

“ Saw claimant in the early part of sae fard 1864, and he was greatly broken 
down and suffering from rbeumatism and was very lame," 

Alexander M. Hall testifies that— 

" Since K came home from the service he has been unable to do any kind 
of manual labor by reason of rheumatism and piles," 

R. L, Lanham, M. D,, under date of June i, states— 

“I treated him in the spring of 1863, soon after his disc from service, for 
pire fa or rheumatism of the back, He made a slow recovery from the first 
all 


“Since then u: to the time of his goin to the Soldier's H: has had peri- 
odical attacks of the same disease." f ae mis 


“ By referring to my book I find in 1866 I treated him for al )vumatism, 
He has also in addition to above been afliicted with pii 

In view of the fact that George W, Kiser was in the st ©) over oho year and 
a half and then discharged for a disability, which has exis «i > eco, untitting 
him for the performance of manual labor, and also thet.) > > ch seems 

be res: lo in character and abundant, that he wa ae) | healthy 
nr peg time of entering the service, your committee revou iho assage 
o 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably te ©. |’ 


WILLIAM BOLWORK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was “e l H, R, 
3749) ting a pension to William Bolwork, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be G mastai De, Thnk tha Demmetaty of Se Intiiior bu, ant # hes vue 
thorized and directed to place on the geoph hay med to ths ort amd 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Bolwork, rice in 
Company K, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. LE FEVRE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, havingin charge bill H. E 37i r 
fully report: 

William Bolwork enlisted in June, 1861, as a private in Com} aye Se Thir 
teenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was discharged July = == +: 
claims a pension for loss of left eye and ieh hand, also injury to rig = -n4 
right shoulder and severely Injured testicles. It appears in the tesim., 
claimant was captured at the battle of Stone River, Tennessee, Wes ta- 
Libby Prison, and remained there about two months, was then pero vot 
sentto Parole Camp, Annapolis, Md., where he remained about a monit >. 
was then sent to Camp Chase, Ohio. 

His claim was rejected April 14, 1382, on the ground that he wasnot i- 
duty when injury occurred to his eye and arm, and that his other di- 


